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PREFACE  TO   THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  reputation  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  is  now  toe 
weU  established  to  need  any  special'  commendation.  It  contains,  by  universal  con- 
sent, the  fruit  of  the  ripest  Biblical  scholarship  of  England,  and  constitutes  a  library 
of  itself  (superseding  the  use  of  many  books  otherwise  necessary)  for  the  study  and 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  whole,  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  simi- 
lar Lexicon  in  our  language,  and  cannot  fail  to  maintain  this  rank  for  a  long  period 
to  come.  In  this  American  edition,  the  Publishers  reprint  the  entire  work,  lolthout 
abridgment  or  change,  except  the  correction  of  typographical  errors,  or  an  occa- 
sional verbal  inaccuracy,  and  of  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reprinting  of  this  Dictionary,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years  since  its  first  publication,  and  of  a  still  longer  time  since  the  preparation  of 
many  of  the  articles,  affords  an  opportunity  to  give  to  it  some  new  features,  required 
by  the  progressive  nature  of  Biblical  science,  and  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  the 
wants  of  students  of  the  Bible  in  our  own  country.  Among  the  characteristics  in 
which  the  American  edition  differs  from  the  English,  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  contents  of  the  Appendix,  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  and 
treating  of  subjects  overlooked  or  imperfectly  handled  in  the  first  volume,  have  been 
inserted  in  their  proper  places  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

2.  The  numerous  Scripture  references,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  he  value  of  a 
Bible  Dictionary  so  much  depends,  have  all  been  verified  anew.  The  corrections 
found  necessary  in  these  references,  and  silently  made,  amount  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. Many  other  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference  have  been  corrected  during 
the  revision  of  the  work. 

3.  The  system  of  cross-references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  indispensable  for 
enabhng  us  to  know  what  the  Dictionary  contains  on  related  but  separated  subjects, 
has  been  carried  much  further  in  this  edition  than  in  the  English. 

4.  The  signification  of  the  Hebrew  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Greek  names  of 
persons  and  places  has  been  given  in  English,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
(Simonis,  Gesenius,  Dietrich,  Fiirst,  Pape)  on  this  intricate  subject.  We  have  such 
definitions  occasionally  in  the  original  work,  but  on  no  consistent  plan.  The  Scrip- 
ture names  reveal  to  us  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  oriental  mind,  and  often  throw 
light  on  the  personal  history  and  the  geography  of  the  Bible. 

6.  The  accentuation  of  proper  names  has  required  adjustment.  Dr.  Smith's 
"  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  differs  here  widely  from  the  larger  work  ;  and  in 
both,  forms  perfectly  analogous  are  differently  accented,  in  many  instances,  without 
apparent  reason.  In  the  present  edition,  this  subject  has  received  careful  attention  ; 
and  in  respect  to  that  large  class  of  names  whose  pronunciation  cannot  be  regarded 
as  settled  by  usage,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  greater  consistency  by  the 
application  of  fixed  principles. 

6.  The  English  edition,  at  the  beginning  of  each  article  devoted  to  a  proper 
name,  professes  to  give  "  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Vul- 
gate, together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  are  often  curious  and  worthy  of  notice."  But  this  flan  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly carried  out  so  far  as  relates  to  the  forms  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
specially  in  the  first  volume.     The  readings  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  are  very 
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rarely  given  where  tliey  differ  from  those  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1587,  —  a  case 
which  frequently  occurs,  though  this  edition  is,  to  a  great  extent,  founded  on  that 
manuscript ;  and  those  of  tlie  Alexandrine  manuscript  are  often  ignored.  The 
present  edition  of  the  Dictionary  seeks  to  supply  these  defects  ;  and  not  only  have 
the  readings  of  the  Roman  text  (as  given  by  Tischendorf )  been  carefully  noted, 
with  the  variations  of  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts  as  edited  by  Mai 
and  Baber,  but  also  those  of  the  two  other  leading  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
Coinplutensian  and  the  Aldine,  and  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  whenever  the  forms  given 
in  them  accord  more  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  or  on  other  accounts  seem  worthy  of 
notice.  To  these  last  two  editions,  in  the  Apocrypha  especially,  we  must  often  look 
for  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  spelling  of  many  proper  names  in  the  common 
English  version.  Many  deviations  of  the  later  editions  of  this  vei-sion  from  the  first 
edition  (1611),  important  as  affecting  the  orthography  of  Hebrew  propef  names, 
have  also  been  detected  and  pointed  out. 

7.  The  amount  of  Scripture  illustration  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  Eastern 
customs  and  traditions,  as  made  known  to  us  so  much  more  fully  at  the  present  day 
by  missionaries  and  travellers  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  has  been  largely  increased. 
More  frequent  remarks  also  have  been  made  on  difficult  texts  of  Scripture,  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  some  leading  word  in  them,  with  which  the  texts  are 
naturally  associated. 

8.  The  obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  the  language  of  the  English  Bible,  or  those 
which,  though  not  obsolete,  have  changed  their  meaning,  have  been  explained,  so  as 
to  supply,  to  some  extent,  the  place  of  a  glossary  on  that  subject.  Such  explana- 
tions will  be  found  under  the  head  of  such  words,  or  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate. 

9.  On  various  topics  omitted  in  the  English  work,  but  required  by  Dr.  Smith's 
plan,  new  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  American  edition,  with  additions  to  others 
which  seem  not  fully  to  represent  our  present  knowledge  or  the  state  of  critical  opin- 
ion on  the  subjects  discussed.  The  bibliographical  references  have  been  greatly 
increased,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  mention  the  new  works  of  value,  or  new 
editions  of  works  in  geography,  philology,  history,  and  exegesis,  in  our  own  or  other 
languages,  which  have  appeared  since  the  original  articles  were  written.  Further, 
all  the  new  wood-cuts  in  the  Abridged  English  edition,  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  geography  and  archaeology,  but  not  contained  in  the  Una- 
bridged edition,  are  inserted  in  the  present  work.  Many  additional  views  of 
Scripture  scenes  and  places  have  been  introduced  from  other  more  recent  publica- 
tions, or  engraved  from  photographs. 

10.  Fuller  recognition  h;is  been  made  of  the  names  and  works  of  American  schol- 
ars, both  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them  as  co-workers  with  those  of  other  lands  in  thia 
department  of  study,  and  still  more  as  due  to  American  readers.  It  must  be 
useful  certainly  to  our  own  students  to  be  referred  to  books  within  their  reach,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  they  are  unable  to  consult,  and  to  books  also  which  more 
justly  represent  our  own  tendencies  of  thought  and  modes  of  statement,  than  can  be 
true  of  tlinse  prepared  for  other  and  foreign  communities.  References  are  made  not 
only  to  books  of  American  writers,  but  to  valuable  articles  in  our  Periodicals,  which 
discuss  questions  of  theological  and  Biblical  interest. 

In  adtlition  to  tlie  aid  of  Mr.  Abbot  (who  has  had  sjjccial  charge  of  the  proof- 
reading, the  orthoepy,  and  the  verification  of  jefcrenccs  to  the  original  texts  and 
itncient  vei"sions  of  the  Bible,  and  has  also  given  particular  attention  to  the  bibli- 
ugraphy),  the  editor  has  had  the  coiiperation  of  euiinent  American  scholars,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  list  of  names  subjoined  to  that  of  tlie  writers  in  the  English  edition 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Arif'oic  words  in  the  Dictionary  have  been  revised  b} 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  translatore  of  the  modern  Arabic  Bible,  or  b) 
Professor  Salisbury,  of  Yale  College. 

H.  B.  IIACKETT. 

Newton  Ckntrf,  Deceinher  20,  186*. 
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The  present  work  is  designed  to  render  the  same  service  in  the  study  of  the  .Bibl« 
IS  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Biography,  and  Geography 
have  done  in  the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  few 
years  Biblical  studies  have  received  a  fresh  impulse  ;  and  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers,  have  thrown  new  and  unex- 
pected light  upon  the  history  and  geography  of  the  East.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  that  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
original  documents,  and  embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  dls- 
covei'ies,  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  information  in  such  a 
form  as  to  meet  the  Avants,  not  only  of  theological  students,  but  also  of  that  larger 
class  of  persons  who,  without  pursuing  theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  to  study 
the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly, 
while  the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view,  quotations 
from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  introduced,  and  generally  in  paren- 
theses, so  as  not  to  Interrupt  the  continuous  perusal  of  the  work.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  ihe  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ;  and  that  such  pei-sons  will  expe- 
rience no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book  through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  Is  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  and  not  of  Theoloriy.  It  is  intended  to  elucidate  the  antiquities,  biogra- 
phy, geography,  and  natural  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and 
Apocrypha ;  but  not  to  explain  systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial 
divinity.  It  has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a  "  Dictlonaiy  of  the  Bible,"  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts.  Accordingly, 
articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject,  such  as  "  Bible,"  "  Apocry- 
pha," and  "  Canon,"  and  upon  the  chief  ancient  versions,  as  "  Septuagint "  and 
"  Vulgate,"  but  also  upon  ea-.-h  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles  are  natu- 
rally some  of  the  most  Important  in  the  work,  and  occupy  considerable  space,  aa 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  "  Genesis,"  "  Isaiah,"  and  "  Job." 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  work  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  far 
more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. No  other  dictionary  has  yet  attempted  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proper 
names  occurring  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the 
Apocrypha.  The  present  work  is  intended  to  contain  every  Jiame,  and,  in  the  case 
of  minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  Avhich  each  occurs.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  comparatively  obscure  persons  and ' 
places  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their  omission.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for 
uch  articles  that  a  dictionary  is  most  needed.  An  account  of  the  more  important 
persons  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and  geographical 
works  ;  but  of  the  less  conspicuous  names  no  information  can  be  obtained  in  ordinary 
Dooks  of  reference.  Accordingly  many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely 
emitted  or  cursorily  treated  in  other  dictionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  de« 
rot«d  to  them  j  the  result  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  important  knowt 
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edge  Las  been  elicited  respecting  subjects  of  which  little  or  nothing  was  previouslj 
known.  Instances  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  articles  "  Ishmael,  son  of  Netha 
niah,"  "  Jareb,"  "  Jcdidiah,"  "  Jehosheba." 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Authorized  Version  has 
been  invariably  followed.  Indeed  the  work  might  be  described  as  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  But  at  the  commencement  of  each 
article  devoted  to  a  proper  name,  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Vulo-ate  are  given,  together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  manuscripts  of 
the  Scptuagint,  which  are  often  curious  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  All  inaccura- 
cies in  the  Authorized  Version  are  likewise  carefully  noted. 

In  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  articles  three  points  have  been  espe- 
cially kept  in  view  —  the  insertion  of  copious  references  to  the  ancient  writers  and 
to  the  best  modern  authorities,  as  much  brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  propei 
elucidation  of  the  subjects,  and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an 
explanation  is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  under  every  word  to  which 
a  reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  the  use  of  a 
dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading  to  another,  and  frequently 
not  to  find  at  last  the  Information  that  is  wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and  are  therefore  in- 
cluded in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  published.  But  they  have  in  all  cases 
been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from  a  Biblical  point  of  view.  No  one  would 
expect  in  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  a  complete  history  of  Alexandria,  or  a  detailed 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  mentioned  in  ^  few  passages 
of  the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries  of  Classical 
Geof^raphy  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here  so  far  as  they  throw  light 
upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  character  and  foith.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  all  similar  articles,  which,  far  from  being  a  repetition  of  those  contained  in  the 
preceding  dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  affording  the  Biblical  information 
which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  would  be  appropriate  in  systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All 
that  can  be  reasonably  required,  or  indeed  is  of  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the 
plants  and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  all  allusions  to  it  by  the  aid  of  modem 
science. 

In  a  work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his  own  contributions, 
differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such  differences,  however,  are  both 
fewer  and  of  less  Importance  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  in  some  difficult  questions  —  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  "  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  " —  the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  uniformity,  has  consid- 
ered it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the  arguments  stated  from  different 
points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  reference 
to  the  most  Important  books.  In  the  case  of  two  works  of  cons* ant  occurrence  in 
the  geographical  articles,  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  "  Biblical  Researches  "  and  to  Professor  Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,' 
have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  the  former  work  (London,  1856, 
3  vols.),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  latter  (London,  1857). 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  without  expressing  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  writers  of  the  various  articles.  Their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee . 
for  the  value  of  their  contributions;  but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the 
book,  and  the  unwearied  pains  tliey  have  bestowed  upon  their  separate  department* 
demand  from  the  Editor  his  grateful  thanks.  Tliere  is,  however,  one  writer  to 
whom  he  owes  a  more  special  acknowledgment.  Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham, 
Sesidcu  contributing  the  articles  to  which  his  initial  is  attached,  has  rendered  tbfl 
Editor  important  assistance  in  writing  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the  more  ob 
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Bcure  emes  in  the  first  volume,  in  the  correction  of  the  proofe,  and  in  the  revision 
of  the  'hole  book.  The  Editor  has  also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  "William 
Aldis  AVright,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Phinn  of  Chichester,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction  of  the  proofs,  aa 
well  as  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole,  for  the  revision  of  the  Arabic  words.  Mr.  Aldia 
Wright  has  likewise  written  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  the  more  obscure 
aames  to  which  no  initials  are  attached. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  shortly  an  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography,  which,  It  is  be* 
Eeved,  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Dictionary. 

WILLIAM    SMITH 
LoDOH,  November,  18P3. 
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I'AIiAR.     [Addan.] 

AAOaON    Ci'l'lL!?:?    [perh.  =  flin,   moun- 

fuineer,  Ges. ;  or  from  "IHS,  enlightened,  Fiirst] : " 

Aupdv :   Aaron),   the  son  of  Amrara    (□"ISJ^, 

kindred  of  the  Highest)  and  Jochebed  ("T^^"^^! 
whose  glory  is  Jehovah),  and  the  elder  hrother  of 
Moses  and  Miriam  (Num.  xxvi.  59,  xxxiii.  39). 
He  was  a  Levite,  and,  ;is  the  first-born,  woidd 
Laturally  be  the  priest  of  tlie  household,  even  before 
any  special  appouitment  by  God.  Of  his  eai-ly  history 
we  know  nothing,  although,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as  "  Aaron 
the  Levite,"  it  would  seein  as  if  he  had  been 
already  to  some  extent  a  leader  in  his  tribe.  jUI 
that  is  definitely  recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is, 
that,  in  the  same  passage,  he  is  described  as  one 
»'  who  could  speak  well."  Judging  from  the  acts 
of  his  lil'e,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been, 
like  many  eloquent  men,  a  man  of  impulsive  and 
comparatively  unstable  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  his  brother;  incapable  of  tliat  endurance 
of  loneliness  and  temptation,  which  is  an  element  of 
real  greatness ;  but  at  the  same  time  earnest  in  his 
devotion  to  God  and  man,  and  therefore  capable  of 
sacrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

His  first  office  was  to  be  the  "  Prophet,"  i.  e. 
(according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word),  the 
interpreter  and  "  Mouth  "  (Ex.  iv.  IG)  of  his  brotli- 
er,  who  was  "slow  of  speech;"  and  accordingly 
he  was  not  only  the  organ  of  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  uistrument  of  working  most 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Ex.  vii. 
19,  &c.)  Thus  also  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai, 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  Hur,  as  stajnng  up  the  weary  hands  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  hfted  up  for  the  wctory  of  Israel 
(not  in  pra^-er,  as  is  sometimes  explained,  but)  to 
bear  the  rod  of  God  (see  Ex.  xvii.  9).  Thryugh 
all  this  period,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  dependent 
upon  his  brother,  and  deriving  all  his  authority 
from  him.  The  contrast  between  them  is  even 
more  strongly  marked  on  the  airival  at  Sinai. 
Moses  at  once  acts  as  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for 
the  people,  to  come  near  to  God  for  them,  and  to 

«  •  Dietrich  suggests  (Ges.  Heb.  Handwb.  6te  Aufl.) 

ich,  or  fluent,  like  "IDIS.  ^  H- 
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speak  His  words  to  them.  Aaron  only  approaches 
with  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  the  seventy  elders  of 
Israel,  by  special  command,  near  enough  to  se« 
God's  glory,  but  not  so  as  to  enter  His  immediate 
presence.  Left  then,  on  JMoses'  departm-e,  to  guide 
the  people,  he  is  tried  for  a  moment  on  his  o\vn 
responsibility  and  he  fails,  not  from  any  direct 
unbelief  on  his  own  part,  but  from  a  weak  inability 
to  withstand  the  demand  of  the  people  for  raible 
"  gods  to  go  before  tliem."  Possibly  it  seemed  to 
him  prudent  to  make  an  image  of  .Jehovah,  in  the 
well-known  form  of  Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  or 
Mnevis),  rather  than  to  risk  the  total  alienation  of 
the  people  to  folse  gods ;  and  his  weakness  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  a  "  feast  of  the  Lord  "  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5)  degraded  to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sen- 
suahty,  and  knowing,  from  Closes'  words  and  deeds, 
that  the  covenant  with  the  Lord  was  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  with  this 
weakness,  and  the  self-con\-icted  shame  of  his  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his 
stern  decisive  measures  of  vengeance;  although 
beneath  these  there  lay  an  ardent  affection,  which 
went  almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in  prayer 
for  the  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  for- 
giveness for  Aaron  himself  (Deut.  ix.  20). 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  this  great  sin,  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occurred,  God's  fore-ordained  purposes  were 
carried  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  new  office 
of  the  high-priesthood.  Probably  the  fall  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  have  made. him  one  "  who 
could  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 
who  are  out  of  the  way,  as  being  himself  also  com- 
passed with  infirmity."  The  order  of  God  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record 
of  its  execution  in  Lev.  viii. ;  and  the  delegated  char- 
acter of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  clearly  seen  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  this  its  inauguration,  the  priestly 
office  is  borne  by  Moses,  as  God's  truer  representat- 
tive  (see  Heb.  \\\.). 

The  form  of  consecration  resembled  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  hi  containing,  first,  a  sin-offering, 
the  form  of  cleansing  from  sin  and  reconciliation 
[SiN-OP"FEKiNo] ;  a  burnt-offering,  the  symbol  of 
entire  devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  so  purified 
[Burxt-offeiung]  ;  and  a  meat-offering,  the 
thanlrful  acknowledgment  and  sanctifying  of  God's 
natural  blessings  [Me.\t-offeri.\g].  It  had,  how- 
ever, besides  these,  the  solemn  assumption  of  th* 
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sacred  rol)es  (the  garliof  rii,'hteousiiess),  the  anoint-  [ 
iiiC  (the  svniliol  of  God's  grace),  and  tlie  offering  of  j 
tlic  nun  of  consecration,  the  bloo<l  of  which  was 
sprinkled  on  Aaron  nnd  his  sons,  aa  ifpon  Uie  altar 
and  vpiseLs  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify 
thcni  fur  the  service  <(f  G(nl.  '"lit  f jrmer  ceremonies 
rcprfiw'nted  the  hWsiuL's  and  duties  of  the  man,  the 
l:ittei  the  H()ecial  consecration  of  the  priest." 

The  solemnity  of  the  oftice,  and  its  entire  de- 
pendence for  sanctity  on  the  ordinances  of  God, 
were  vindicutetl  hy  the  death  of  Nadah  and  Abihu, 
for  "  oflcring  strange  fire  "  on  the  altar,  and  appa- 
rently (see  I^v.  X.  it,  10)  for  doing  so  in  drunken 
recklessness.  Aaron's  checking  his  sorrow,  so  as  at 
le:u>t  to  refniin  from  all  outward  signs  of  it,  would 
l)e  a  severe  trial  to  an  impulsive  and  weak  character, 
and  a  proof  of  his  heing*  lifted  above  himself  by  the 
office  which  he  held. 

l-'roin  tJiis  time  the  histcry  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature 
is  the  great  rel>ellion  of  Korah  and  the  l.evites 
against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with  that  of 
I)athan  and  Abirani  and  the  Keubenites  against  the 
teni])ond  authority  of  Moses  [Kokaii].  The  true 
indication  of  the  reality  of  Aaron's  priesthood  was 
not  so  nuich  the  death  of  Korah  by  the  fire  of  the 
Ix)rd,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  offering  of  incense  to 
gtay  the  plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted 
as  an  intercessor  for  the  people.  'Ihe  blooming  of 
his  rod,  which  followed,  was  a  miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all  and  capable  of  preservation,  of  God's 
choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  his  individual  char- 
acter is  seen,  is  one  of  presum[)tion,  promptetl,  as 
before,  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
rejx.'nted  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  jiroccedcd  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
insjiinition,  as  etpuil  conunissions  from  God  (Xum. 
xii.  2}.  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  decLiration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  proph- 
ecy and  i)riestIioo<l,  except  that  of  One  who  was 
to  come;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  direction 
of  the  punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly  with 
Miriam.  On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of  as 
acting  with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people, 
jjeaning  iis  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at 
Meribah,  and  its  punishment  [Mosk-s]  (Num.  xx. 
10-12).  As  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purge<l 
out  from  Moses  the  tendency  to  self-confidence, 
which  tainted  his  character,  so  in  Aaron  it  may 
have  destroyed  that  idolatry  of  a  stronger  mind,  into 
which  a  weaker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to  fall. 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followefl  very  speedily. 
It  to<jk  place  on  Mount  Hor,  after  the  transference 
of  his  robes  and  oftice  to  Klea/ar,  who  alone  with 
Moses  was  present  at  his  death,  and  p<'rforme<l  his 
burial  (Xum.  xx.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called 
U)e  "  Mountain  of  Aaron."      [Molt.] 

'Ilie  wife  of  Aaron  was  Klisheba  (Mx.  vi.  2.3);  and 
tlie  two  sons  who  sunived  him,  Kleazar  and  Itlia- 
mar.  The  high  priestlnjod  descendetl  to  the  former, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  tlie  time  of  Kli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Itlmmar,  received  the  high 
pnesthood  (s<'e  .losejih.  Aiil.  v.  II,  §.5,  viii.  1, 
§  ;t),  and  tnuismittetl  it  to  his  children;  with  them 
it  contiimed  until  the  acces.sion  of  .S</lonion,  who  took 

a  It  bi  noticeable  thnt  the  cercinonie!i  of  the  reftora- 
Hon  of  tlio  leper  to  liiii  place,  as  one  of  (iod'ii  people, 
utMT  a  utrong  reMuiblauce  to  tbow  of  coDMcratioD. 
V.  '.jfy    sif.  10-82. 
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it  from  Abiathar,  and  restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  th« 
house  of  I'Jeazar),  so  ftiUilling  the  prophecy  of  1 
Sam.  ii.  30.  A.  B. 

N.  B.  In  1  Cbr.  xxvii.  17,  "  Aaron  "  (I'^r^S) 
is  counted  m  one  of  the  "  li-iOts  of  Israel." 

AA'RONITES,  THE  {V~'lJ»5  :  i  'Aap<i» 
stirps  Anrim,  Aitronkw.).  Descendants  of  Aiiron, 
and  therefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700 
fighting  men,  wil!i  .Jchoiada  the  father  of  Benaiab 
at  their  head,  joined  David  at  Hebron  '1  C'hr. 
xii.  27).  I-ater  on  in  the  history  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17) 
we  find  their  chief  was  Zadok,  who  in  the  earliei 
narrative  w:is  distinguished  as  "  a  young  mao 
mighty  of  valor."  They  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant family  in  the  reign  of  David  to  be  reckoned 
among  tlie  tribes  of  Israel.  W.  A.  W. 

AB  (.2S,  Jhtlier),  an  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of-  many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a 
Chaldaic  form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the  em- 
phatic force  of  the  definite  article  Applied  to  God 
by  .Jesus  L'hrist  (Mark  xiv.  3G),  and  by  St.  Paul 
(Kom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6.)     [Abha.]    11.  W  B. 

AB.     [.M<i.Nriis.] 

AB'ACUC,  2  Esdr.  i.  40.     [Habakkuk.] 

ABADTJON,  l!ev.  ix.  11.     [Ai-ollvo.v.] 

ABADI'AS  CA/SaJ.'aj;  [Aid.  BoS.'os:]  Ab- 
(li(ig).  OnADiAH,  the  son  of  Jehiel  (1  ICsdr.  viii 
35).  W.  A.  W. 

ABAG'THA  (Sn^^lS. :  [ZadoKed;  Alex. 
FA.  Z-q^aQaQa  ;  Comp.  'Affayaed :]  Abijatha), 
one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of 
Ahasuerus  (I-lsth.  i.  10).  In  the  I,XX.  the  names 
of  these  eunuchs  are  diflferent.  'Hie  word  contains 
the  same  root  which  we  find  in  the  Persian  names 
Biytha  (Esth.  i.  10),  Biythan  (Esth.  ii.  21),  Big- 
thanu  (Esth.  vi.  2),  and  Bnyoas.  Bolilen  explains 
it  from  the  Sanscrit  bar/ncldta,  "  given  by  fortune," 
from  0(iy(t,  fortune,  the  sun. 

AB'ANA  (n52S;  &  'Afiayd;  [Vat.H.  (Vat.'^ 
Mai)   Ap$ava;  Alex.   Nae)8ai/a;   Comp.  'A/iovet:] 
\AbaTM),  one  of  the  "rivers  (n"1~in3l  of  Damas- 
cus "  (2  K.  V.  12).     Tlie  Baracla  (Xpvffo^l)6as  of 
the  Greeks)  and  the  Aicoj  are  now  the  chief  streams 
I  of  Damascus,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
I  former  of  these  represents  the  .Vbana  and  the  latter 
I  the  Pharpar  of  tlie  text.     As  far  back  as  the  days 
of  PUny  and  Strabo  the  Barodu  w.is,  as  it  now  is, 
I  the  chief  river  of  the  city  (Kob.  iii.  440),  flowing 
through  it,  and  su])plying  most  of  its  dwellings 
with  water.     The  AimJ  is  further  from  Damascus, 
and  a  native  of  the  place,  if  speaking  of  the  two  to- 
gether, would   certiiinly,  with    Xa.anian,  name   tlie 
Bonula  first  (Porter,  i.  27G).     To  this  may  lie  ad- 
ded tlie  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  pas- 
sage —  the  date  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  Hiidigcr 
as  the  11th  century  —  A bana  is.  rendered  by  Bar- 

dn,  ,\3y^'     Further,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 

notice  that  one  branch  of  the  Awaj  —  M  Kiepert's 
map  (in  Hob.  185G)  is  to  be  trusted —- now  bean 
the  name  of  \V(tdy  Baibar.  There  is  however  no 
reference  to  this  in  Pobinson  or  Porter. 

The  Biiriul'i  rises  in  the  Antilibanus  near  Zeb- 
ddny,  at  alwut  23  miles  from  the  city,  and   1149 

*  The  Kerf,  with  tlie  Targum  Jonathan  anl  tb« 
Byriac  Terflou,  has  Auiannh.     See  uiarnin  of  A.  V 
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feet  above  it.  lu  its  course  it  passes  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Abila,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Ain~ 
F'ljdi,  one  of  the  largest  springs  in  SjTia.  This 
was  long  believed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
Barada,  according  to  the  popular  usage  of  the 
country,  which  regards  the  most  copious  fountain, 
uot  the  most  distant  head,  as  the  origin  of  a 
river.  We  meet  with  other  instances  of  the  same 
mistake  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes 
[Aim]  ;  it  is  to  Dr.  Robinson  that  we  are  indebted 
for  its  discovery  in  the  present  case  (Kob.  iii.  477). 
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those  regions  must  remain  to  a  great  degree  ob- 
scure." G. 

*ABBA.    The  Chaldee  or  Aramaic  appends  the 
article  instead  of  prefixing  it  as  in  Hebrew ;  and 

hence  when  Abba  (S2S)  occurs  the  exact  6  Trarrip 
follows  for  the  sake  of  Greek  reatlers.  See  Winer's 
L'pist.  ad  Galat.  p.  96.  Abba,  as  the  vemacidar 
term  (a  vox  solennis  from  childhood),  was  of  course 
more  expressive  than  any  foreign  word  could  be, 
and  came,  as  it  were,  fii'st  to  the  lips  as  the  writer 


After  flowing  through  Damascus  the  Barada  runs  '  or  speaker  thouglit  of  God  in  the  filial  relation 
across  the  plain,  leavmg  the  remarkable  Assyrian  I  which  the  word  designated  with  such  fuUness  ol 
ruin  Tell  es-Sabhii/eh  on  its  left  bank,  till  it'loses  j  meaning.     See  Usteri's  Com.  ilber  d.  Brief  an  die 


itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh  Bnhret  el-Klbliyeh.  Mr. 
I'orter  calculates  that  14  vUlages  and  150,000  souls 
are  dependent  on  this  important  river.  For  the 
course  of  the  Barcula  see  Porter,  vol.  i.  chap,  v., 
Jourii.  of  S.  Ut.  N.  S.  vUi.,  Rob.  iii.  446,  7.  Light- 
foot  {Cent.    Chor.  iv.)  and  Gesenius  [The's.  116) 

quote  the  name  ^l^^"lp  as  applied  in  the  Lexicon 
Aruch  to  the  Amana.  G. 

*  Gesenius  ( Tltes.  p.  116)  supposes  Abana  to  be  a 
commutation  for  Ajiana  by  an  interchange  of  the 

labials  3  and  !2  :  it  may  be  a  dialectic  or  a  provin- 
cial difference.  See  also  KeU's  BB.  der  Kdnige,  p. 
368.    Amana  or  Abana  means  "  perennial "  (comp. 

]^;S]5  as  said  of  water  in  Is.  xxxiii.  16  and  Jer. 

XV.  18)  and  is  especially  appropriate  to  this  ever- 
flowing  stream.  The  orJy  biblical  allusion  to  the 
name  is  that  in  Naaman's  scornful  interrogation  in 
2  Kings  V.  12 :  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel?"  There  may  be  something  more  than 
pride  of  country  in  this;  for  the  waters  of  Abana 
(Biradn),  especially  after  the  confluence  of  the 
stream  from  Fijeh,  its  most  copious  fountain,  are 
remarkably  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  at  the  present 
day  proverbially  salubrious,  while  those  of  the  Jor- 
dan are  mixed  with  clay  and  tepid,  though  not 
unfit  for  drinking  (Richter's  Walljahrten,  p.  157 ; 
Rob.  Pliys.  Geo(j.  p.  165).  H. 

AB'ARIM  (so  Milton  accents  the  word),  the 
''  mouut,"  or  "  moimtains  of  "  (always  with  the  def. 

aiticle,  C^'HI^Vri  "in,  or  "'^IH,  rhoposTh'K^- 

apifi,  [etc  ]  or  iy  tS  iripav  rov  'lopSdvov,  =  the 
mountains  of  the  further  parts,  or  possibly  of  the 
fords),  a  moxmtaui  or  range  of  higlilands  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  !Moab  (Deut.  xxxii. 
49),  facing  Jericho,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  part.  Its  most  ele- 
vated spot  was  "  the  Moimt  Nebo,  '  head  '  of  '  the ' 
Pisgah,"  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  Prom- 
ised Land  before  his  death.  There  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of  any 
length,  unless  the  Ije-Abarim  ("heaps  of  A.") 
named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
Bouth  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belong- 
ing to  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
srord  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarim,  namely, 

"IZlV,  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  comitry  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

These  mountams  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvii. 
12,  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  49;  also  prob- 
xbly  in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is  rendered  in 
ie  A.  V.  "pa.ssages." 

In  the  absence  of  research  on  the  east  of  the 
'ordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  topography  of 


Galnt.  p.  148.  Tholuck  (on  Rom.  viii.  15)  reminds 
us  that  Luther  preferred  to  translate  TrarTjp  liebei 
Vater  rather  than  V^ater  merely,  as  the  more  nat- 
ural dictate  of  his  cliildlike  feeling  toward  God. 
Some  others  think  that  Abba  passed  over  from  the 
AraiuEean  Christians  to  the  Greek-speaking  Chris- 
tians as  a  sort  of  proper  name,  and  had  merely 
that  force  as  combined  with  6  iraTTjp,  To  main- 
tain this  \iew,  Meyer  has  to  say  (on  Gal.  iv.  6) 
that  in  Mark  xiv.  36  the  EvangeUst  puts  "Abba" 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  he  prayed  in  the  garden 
in  anticipation  of  a  usage  which  began  to  exist  at  a 
later  period.  H. 

ABT)A  (S^^V   [servant,  a   Chaldee  form]: 

Avddiv  ;  [Vat.  Ecppa;  Alex.  Aj35a>;    Comp.   'A)3- 
5a:]  Abda).    1.  Father  of  Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6.) 
2.   ['Ico;3i5/3 ;  Comp.  'A/SSias.]    Son  of  Shammua 
(Neh.  xi.  17),  called  Obadiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  16. 

ABTDEEL  (bS^Ill? :  [om.  Aid.  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.';  Comp.  'AySSe^A.:]  Abdeel),  father  of  Shele- 
miah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26).  [A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads  Ab- 
d(el.] 

ABDI  ('^■^^V  \.my  servant] :  'Afiai  ;  [^'at. 
Aj3S€i:]  Alex.  A)35i:  Abdi).  1.  A  Merarite  [Me- 
it.VRi],  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
vi.  44). 

2.  CA)3Si.)  The  father  of  Kish,  a  INIerarite  Le- 
nte  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  44  it  would  appear  either  that  ancestral  name.i 
were  repeated  in  Le\itical  famiUes,  or  that  they  be- 
came themselves  the  names  of  famiUes,  and  not  of 
individuals. 

3.  CA/SSt'a  ;  FA.  A&Seia.)  One  of  the  Bene- 
Elam  [sons  of  Elam]  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (I'lzr.  x.  26).     W.  A.  W. 

ABDI'AS  {Abdias).  The  prophet  Obadlui 
(2  Esdr.  i.  39).  W.  A.  W. 

ABTDIEL  (bS'''^37  [se^-vant  of  God]  :  'A$ 
5ir)\;  [Vat.  A/3Se7jA.:]  Abdiel),  son  of  Guni  (1 
Chr.  V.  15). 

*  The  casual  notice  here  is  all  that  is  known  to 
us  of  this  Abdiel  from  the  Bible.  The  celebrity 
which  the  name  has  acquired  arises  chiefly  from 
Milton's  use  of  it  as  applied  to  that  only  on< 
among  the  hosts  of  Satan,  of  whom  he  could  say :  — 

"  Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he ;  " 


a  *  For  a  concise  statement  of  the  somewhat  per 
plexed  relation  of  Abarim,  Nebo,  and  Pisgah  to  each 
other,  the  reader  maj'  consult  Dr.  Robiusou's  Physical 
Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  62.  Kurtz  {Gesch.  des  A. 
B.)  h;i8  a  section  (ii.  §  88)  on  the  "  Gobirge  Ab.irim." 
See  also  Raumer's  Palastina,  and  Ritter's  Enlkumle  on 
Abarim.  Additional  informatiof ,  the  result  of  latei 
discoveries,  will  be  found  under  Neoo.  H 
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and  whom  (referring  to  the  etj-mology)  he  repre- 
leuts  as  receiving  the  lofty  praise  -^ 
"  Servant  of  God,  well  doue ;  well  hast  thou  fought." 
The  name  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Abdallali. 
Set'  Wilkinson's  Personal  Names  in  the  Bible 
(London,  1805),  p.  2'J7.  H. 

AB'DON  (fT^^V  {sei-vile}:  'A^ddy,  [in 
Jndg.,  Alex.  Aa^Swfj.,  Aa^Scay--]  Abdon).  1.  A 
judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the 
game  person  as  IJcdan  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11. 

2.  [Vat.  A/SoSo)!/.]  Son  of  Shashak  (1  Chr. 
viii.  23). 

3.  I'irst-born  son  of  Jehiel,  son  of  Gibeon  [ratii- 
er,  father  of  Gibeon,  i.  e.  the  city  or  people  of 
tjibeon]  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  35,  30). 

4.  ['AfiS6u;  Vat.  AfiSoSo/j.  ;  Alex.  AfiSuv.] 
Sou  of  Micah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
isxiv.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2  Kings  xxii.  12. 

AB'DOX  (I'l'^^V  [seii-ile]:  'A^Uv,  Aafi- 
$wv,  'PaPiid),  a  city  m  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given 
to  the  Gei-shonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 
No  place  of  this  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  24-31);  but  instead  we 

find  (28)  ^I^V,  "Hebron,""  which  is  the  same 

word,  with  the  change  frequent  in  Hebrew  of  ~i 

for  ~T.  Indeed  many  MSS.  have  Abdon  in  Josh, 
xix.  28  (Ges.  p.  !l80:  Winer,  s.  v.);  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  tlie  ancient  versions  retain  the  11, 
except  the  Vatican  LXX.  which  has  'EA/Scif  (Alex. 
'Axpav  ['i'"^  S"  Comp. ;  17  MSS.  have  Efiptcy])- 

ABED'NEGO  ('l^ri^^? :  'A^Sipayci:  Ab- 
(Jeiiayo),  i.  e.  gtrvunt  of  Nego,^  perhaps  the  same  as 
Sebu,  which  was  tlie  Chaldtean  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  worshipped  as  the  scribe  and  interpreter 
of  the  gods  ((jeseu.).  Abednego  was  the  Chal- 
d;tan  name  given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  three 
friends  of  Daniel,  miraculously  saved  from  the 
burning  fiery  fui-nace  (Dan.  iii.).  [Azaki.mi,  No. 
24.]  K.  W.  B. 

A'BEL  (^3S=  meadow,<:  according  to  Ge- 
seniiis,  who  derives  it  from  a  root  signifying  mois- 
ture like  that  of  grass:  see,  however,  in  favor  of  a 
lilierent  meaning  {lamentatioii],  the  arguments  of 
Lengerke,  Ktnaan,  i.  358,  and  Hengstenberg, /'(  H^ 
ii.  319);  the  name  of  several  places  in  I'alestine:  — 

1.    A'BKLr-BETH-MA'AOIIAH  (HDl^tt    n"*!!!     S 

[house  of  oppi-cmon:  2  S.  'A^(\  koX  Beflyuoxa  <^r 
^(pfjiaxa-  (AlfX.  Br)6fxaxa)  '■  Abeln  el  Bethi/iaacliu  : 

1  K.  T]  'A/36\  o'kou  Maaxd-  Abeldomus  ^faacha: 

2  K.  i)  'A)3eA  Koi  t]  ©a/uaaxc^;  Alex,  n  KafitK- 
Bepfiaaxa-  Abel  domus  -'/.]),  a  town  of  some  im- 
])ortance  {n6Kis  koI  ixi]Tp6no\is,  "  a  city  and  a  mo- 
ther in  Israel,"'  2  SaTii.  xx.  I'J),  in  the  extreme  north 
of  I'iilestine;  named  with  Dan,  Cinneroth,  Kedesli ; 
and  as  such  falling  an  early  prey  to  the  invading 
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kings  of  S}Tia  (1  K.  xv.  20)  and  Assjria  (2  K.  x*. 
2'J).    In  the  parsUIel  passage,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  the  nam* 

is  changed  to  Abel  Maim,  C^^  S  =  Abel  on  the 
waters.  Here  Sheba  was  overtaken  and  besieged 
by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15);  and  the  city  was 
saved  by  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  in- 
habitants of  that  sagacity  for  which  it  was  jtroverb- 
ial  (18).  In  verses  14  and  18  it  is  simply  Abel, 
and  in  14  Abel  is  apparently  distinguished  from 
Ueth-maachah.''  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  be . 
the  correct  one,  the  situation  of  Abel  was  probably 
in  the  Ard  el-IIuleh,  the  marshy  meadow  country 
which  drains  into  the  Sea  of  Jlcrom,  whether  at 
Abil  (Kobinson,  iii.  372),  or  more  to  the  south 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  390,  note).  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  it  between  I'aneas  and  Damascus; 
but  this  has  not  been  identified. 

2.  A'bei^jia'im  (2^Q  ''•t?^  •  'A/3€\jwit»'  • 
Abehnaim),  2  Chr.  xvi.  4.     [Abel,  1.] 

3.  .Vbei^mizka'im  (Mi/zraim),  C^H^tt  S,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of  the  text,  the  mouiiiing 
of  Jujypt,  TtivOos  Alyinrroxj  [Planctus  Alfjypti], 
(this  meaning,  however,  requires  a  different  point- 
ing, ^5^^  for  ^5^)  •  ^^^  name  given  by  the  Ca- 
naanites  to  the  floor  of  Atad,  at  which  Joseph,  his 
brothers,  and  the  Egyptians  made  their  mourning 

for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).  It  was  beyond  ("15^  = 
on  the  east  of )  Jordan,  though  placed  by  Jerome 
at  15eth-Ilogla  (now  Aln-Hajki),  near  the  river, 
on  its  icesl  bank.«     [Atau.] 

4.  A'bel.-shit'tim    (with    the    article     ^ZS 

:2''L2ti''n:  [BeAo-a  ;  Alex.  BeXffaTTtfx  ;  Comp. 
'AfieXaarin  '•  Abehatim]),  the  meadow  of  the 
acacias,  in  the  "plains"  (n2~l^=the  deserts) 
of  Moat);  on  the  low  level  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  cultivated  "fields" 
on  the  upper  level  of  the  table-land.  Here  —  their 
Ixst  resting-place  before  crossing  the  Jordan  —  Is- 
rael "  pitched  from  Hethjesiniotli  unto  A.  Shittim," 
Num.  xxxiii.  4'J.  The  place  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  its  shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [Shit- 
tim.] In  the  days  of  Josephus  it  wiis  still  known 
as  Abila,  —  the  town  embosomed  in  palms,'"  (oirou 
vvv  ir6\is  iffTlv  'A/SiAtj,  (poiVLK6(pvrov  5"  i(n\  rb 
Xoplov,  Aiil.  iv.  8,  §  1 ),  00  stadia  from  the  river  (v. 
1,  ^  1).  The  towi  and  the  palms  have  disappeared; 
but  the  acacia-groves,  denoted  by  the  name  Shit- 
tim, still  remain,  "  marking  with  a  luie  of  verdure 


"  The  Ain  is  hero  rendered  bv  II.  The  II  in  thf 
well-known  Ilfl>ron  represents  Ch.  El.sewhcro  (as 
Uiiai,  (i(iiiiorruli)  Ain  is  rendered  by  O  in  the  Author- 
ized Version. 

(>  •  A  '■  dragon  "  waa  worshipped  with  Bel  at  Bnby- 
loD,  and  Dietrich  (Oca.  Hfb.  Handwb.  18C3)  thinks 
well  of  R.Jdiger's  comparison  of  Nego  with  the  Sanskr. 
na^/i,  "  serpent."  II. 

c  It  i«  in  favor  of  Gesonlus'  interpretation  tliat  the 
Chaldeo  Turguni  alwavH  renders  Abel  liv  MIs/ior,  which 
In  later  Hebrew  lost  its  8poci.-il  dignidcnncc,  and  was 
V4«l  for  a  level  spot  or  plain  genorallj'. 


</  •  It  is  certjiin  from  2  Sam.  xx.  14,  that  they  rvere 
different,  and  no  doubt  the  fuller  name  signified  Abe\ 
near  Beth-Maaehah  (Ilengstenberg,  Pnil.  ii.  819; 
Robinson,  iii.  372).  See  Oes.  Htb.  Gr.  §  116,  6  a,  for 
this  mode  of  expretwing  local  proximity.  Sec  Thomson's 
LaniJ  iiiid  Book-,  i.  327,  for  a  descrijition  of  Abel.     II. 

e  •  The  Biblical  text  knows  nothing  of  any  connec- 
tion between  Abcl-Mi/.niim  and  Beth-IIogla.  ^^'lIether 
"  beyond  the  Jordan  "  denotes  the  east  or  tlic  weel 
side,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  S|H'aker,  like  our 
Trans-iitlantio,  whether  used  on  one  side  of  the  water 
or  the  other.  Ag:iin.«t  the  supposition  of  Kitto  and 
Others,  that  .Ioiieph"H  funeral  e.«oort,  with  the  bcxly  of 
Jacob,  travelled  through  the  Oitsit  Dc.<ert,  by  the  way 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Moab,  in  going  to  Cauiuin,  inRt«nd 
of  the  direct  cour.sc  through  I'hilistia,  see  Thom.son'a 
Lan^i  ami  Book,  ii.  3-%.  11. 

/  It  wiLS  amongst  these  palms,  according  to  Jo.ie- 
plius,  that  Deuteronomy  was  delivered  by  Mofws.  Sm 
the  passage  above  dt«d. 
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ihe  upper  terraces  of  the  Jordan  valley ''  (Stanley, 
S.  ami  P.  p.  2S)8). 

5.  A'bel-j[eho'lah  (Mec/iolah,  iT^in^  S, 
meadow  of  the  dance:  ['A/86A/i€ovA.a;  Alex.  Ba- 
treXfieovXa  '■  AiielmeJndd.] ),  named  with  Beth-shean 
(Scythopolis)  and  Jokneam  (1  K.  iv.  12),  and 
therefore  in  the  nortliern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Eus.  iv  Tca  avKwui)-  The  routed  Bedouin  host  fled 
from  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22)  to  "the  border  (the 
'lip'  or  'brink')  of  Abel-meholah,"  and  to  Beth- 
shittah  (the  "house  of  the  acacia"),  both  places 
being  evidently  do^vn  in  the  Jordan  vaUey.  Here 
Elisha  was  found  at  his  plough  liy  Elijah  retunaing 
up  the  vaUey  from  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  lG-19).  In 
Jerome's  time  the  name  had  dwindled  to  'A^e\fiea. 

6.  A'bed-cera'jiim  (2"'l!p"l3  S :  ['E^eXxap- 
fii/ji.;  Ales.  AySeA.  a/jLireXcaviav'-  Abel  qiue  est  vineis 
coiisUa]),  in  the  A.  V.  rendered  "the  plain  \inary. 
'Abel']  of  the  vineyards,"  a  pkce  eastward  of 
Jordan,  beyond  Aroer;  named  as  the  point  to 
which  Jephthah's  pursuit  of  the  Bene-Ammon  [sons 
of  A.]  extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).  A  /cci/U.77  ajxtre- 
\o<pSpos  "A^eX  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  6  (Je- 
rome, 7)  miles  beyond  Philadelphia  (Ilabbah);  and 
another,  oivo<p6pos  KuXov/xei/ri,  more  to  the  north, 
12  miles  east  from  Gadara.  below  the  Hieromax. 
Ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Abila  are  still  found  in 
the  same  position  (Ritter,  Syria,  1058).  There 
were  at  least  three  places  with  the  name  of  Aroer 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan.     [Akoeu.] 

7.  "The  GUEAT  'Abel'  [mnr(/.  'or  stone,'] 
in  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Bethshemite"  (1  Sam. 
vi.  18).     By  comparison  with  14  and  15,  it  would 

seem  that  2  has  been  here  exchanged  for   V',  and 

that  for  V^S  should  be  read  ].3S  =  stone.  So 
tlie  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee  Targum.  Our  trans- 
lators, by  the  insertion  of  "  stone  of,"  take  a  middle 
30iu-se.  See,  however,  Lengerke  (358)  and  Herx- 
heimer  (1  Sam.  vi.  18),  who  hold  by  Abel  as  being 
the  name  subsequently  given  to  the  spot  in  refer- 
ence to  the  "  mourning "  (TySSri")  there,  ver.  19. 
In  this  case  compare  Gen.  1.  11.  G. 

A'BEL,  in  Hebr.  HEBEL  (b^^  :  "a^cA: 
Ahel;  i.  e.  breath,  vapor,  transUoriness,  probably 
so  called  from  the  shortness  of  his  life),"  the  second 
son  of  Adam,  murdered  by  his  brother  Cain  (Gen. 
iv.  1-16).  Jehovah  showed  respect  for  Abel's  offer- 
ing, but  not  for  that  of  Cain,  because,  according 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  "  by 
faith  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
The  expression  "sin,"  i.  e.  a  sin-oft'ering,  "Ueth  at 
the  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was 
already  revealed.  On  account  of  Abel's  faith,  St. 
Augustine  makes  Abel  the  type  of  the  new  regen- 
erate man ;  Cain  that  of  the  natural  man  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  XV.  1).  St.  Chrysostom  observes  that  Abel 
Dffered  the  best  of  his  flock  —  Cain  that  which  was 
most  readily  procured  (Horn,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5). 
Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr 
(Matt,  xxiii.  35);  so  did  the  early  church  subse- 
quently. For  Christian  traditions  see  Iren.  v.  67; 
Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Gen.  xix.;  Cedren.  Hist.  8. 
For  those  of  the  Rabbins  and  Mohammedans,  Eisen- 


«  *0r,  it  may  be  from  the  mother's  impression  of 
She  brevity  and  frailty  of  human  life,  which  she  had 
now  begun  to  understand  ;  and  in  that  case  the  child 
30uld  have  been  so  named  at  his  birth,  H. 
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menger,  Entdeckt.  Jud.  "1.  462,  832 ;  Hottinger, 
Hist.  Or.  24;  Ersch  &  Gruber,  Encyklop.  s.  v.  ;  and 
the  Kur-dn  V.  The  place  of  his  murder  and  his 
grave  are  pointed  out  near  Damascus  (Pococke,  b. 
ii.  108);  and  the  neighboring  peasants  tell  a  curi- 
ous tradition  respecting  his  burial  (Stanley,  S.  ami 
P.  p.  413). 

ITie  Oriental  Gnosticism  of  the  Sabseans  made 
Abel  an  incarnate  /Eon,  and  the  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
chsean  sect  of  the  Abehta?  in  North  Africa  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  {de  Hceres.  80,  87),  so  called 
themselves  from  a  tradition  -(hat  Abel,  though 
married,  lived  in  continence.  In  order  to  avoid 
perpetuating  original  sin,  they  followed  his  example, 
but  in  order  to  keep  up  thefr  sect,  each  married 
pair  adopted  a  male  and  female  child,  who  in  their 
turn  vowed  to  marry  under  the  same  conditions. 

R.  W.  B. 

A'BEZ  (V5^,  in  pause  V5^  :  'Pc^e'j;  [.\ld. 
A.I8X.  'AfyUf';  Comp.  'Ae^rjs-]  A.bes),  a  town  in 
the  possession  of  Issachar,  named  between  Kishion 
and  Kemeth,  in  Josh.  xLx.  20,  only.  Gesenius 
mentions  as  a  possible  derivation  of  the  name,  that 

the  Chaldee  for  tin  is  n!J3M  :  [but  Fiirst  thuiks 
it  may  be  from  ^'■^^5  ^^^  hence  height.]  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  V*?'!?; 
Thebez  [which  see],  now  Tubas,  a  town  situated 
not  far  from  Engannim  and  Shunem,  (both  towns 
of  Issachar),  and  which  otherwise  has  entfrely  es- 
caped mention  in  the  hst  in  Joshua.''  G. 

A'BI  (^3S  [/■«//)«/•  =  progenitor] :  "'AySon; 
[Aid.  'Amoved;  Comp.  'A;3i] :  Abi),  mother  of 
king  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  writ- 
ten Abijah  (n*:3S)  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1.  Her  fa- 
ther's name  was  Zechariah,  who  was,  perhaps,  the 
Zechariah  mentioned  l)y  Isaiah  (viii.  2).  R.  W.  B. 

ABI'A,  ABI'AH,  or  ABI'JAH  (n*:nS  = 

^n*3_>^  [ichose  father  is  Jehovah] :  'AjSta  ;  [in  1 
Chr.  vu.  8,  Rom.  'AjStouS,  Alex.  A;8iou;  Comp. 
Aid.  'A)8ia:]  Abin).  1.  Son  of  Becher,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

2.  Wife  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  24). 

3.  Second  son  of  Samuel,  wliom,  together  with 
his  eldest  son  Joel,  he  made  judges  in  Beersheba 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  \i.  28).  The.  corruptness 
of  their  administration  was  the  reason  alleged  by 
the  Israelites  for  their  demanding  a  king. 

4.  Mother  of  king  Hezekiah.     [Abi.] 

R.  W.  B. 

5.  (n^3i^ :  'AlSia.:  Abia,  \Abias.])  Abijah  or 
Abijam,  the  son  of  Rehoboam  (1  Chr.  iii.  10; 
Matt.  i.  7). 

6.  Descendant  of  Eleazar,  and  chief  of  the  eighth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  (Luke  i.  5). 
He  is  the  same  as  Abljah  4.  W.  A.  W. 

For  other  persons  of  this  name  see  Abijah. 

ABI-AL'BON.     [Abiei,.] 

ABI'ASAPH,  otherwise  written  EBI'A- 
SAPH  (^IDS-^nS,  Ex.  vi.  24,  and  ?1D;3S,  1 
Chr.  vi.  8,  2Y[(Heb.),  23,  37  (E.  V.)]yix."l9: 
'A^idcrap,  'APtcrd(p,  'A$td(ra(p:  Abiasaph ;  ac- 
cording to  Simonis,  "  cujus  j^atrem  absiulit  Dens," 

f>  *Mr.  Porter  {Handbook,  ii.  647)  puts  Abez  in  hi« 
list  of  Scripture  places  not  yet  identified.  Knobel 
and  Keil  also  regard  the  name  as  now  lost.  H. 
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with  reference  to  the  death  of  Koi-ah,  as  relat«l  in 
Num.  xvi. ;  but  according  to  Fiirst  and  Gesenius, 
father  of  galherirKj,  i.  e.  the.  <jatherer ;  compare 

flDS,  Asaph,  1  Chr.  vi.  39).  lie  was  the  head 
of  one  of  tlie  families  of  the  Korhites  (a  house  of 
the  Kuhathites),  but  his  precise  genealogy  is  some- 
what uncertain.  In  l".x.  vi.  2-1,  he  appears  at  first 
gight  to  Ije  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Korah, 
and  as  tlie  brothei  :>f  .\ssir  and  l-lkanah.  But  iji 
1  Clir.  vi.  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son 
of  Assir,  the  son  of  Fvorah.  The  natural  inference 
from  this  would  l)e  that  in  V.x.  vi.  24  the  expres- 
sion "  the  sons  of  Korah  "  merely  means  the  fam- 
ilies into  which  the  house  of  the  Korhites  was  sulj- 
divided.  But  if  so,  the  verse  m  E.xodus  must  be 
a  later  insertion  than  the  time  of  Closes,  as  in 
Moses'  lifetime  the  greut-graiulson  of  Korah  could 
not  have  been  the  head  of  a  family.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  tlie  verse  is  quite  out  of  its  place, 
and  apjiears  improjierly  to  separate  ver.  25  and  ver. 
2'i,  which  botli  relate  to  the  house  of  Aaron.  If, 
howe\er,  this  inference  is  not  correct,  then  the  Ebi- 
asaph  of  1  Chr.  vi.  is  a  difierent  person  from  the 
Alii.asaph  of  Ex.  vi.,  namely,  his  great-nephev/. 
But  this  does  not  seem  probable.  It  appears  from 
1  (  hr.  ix.  19,  that  that  branch  of  the  doscendants 
of  Abiasaph  of  which  Shallum  was  chief  were  por- 
ters, "  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle  " ;  and 
from  ver.  .31  tliat  Mattithiah,  "  the  first-born  of 
Shallum  the  Korahite,  bad  the  set  ofhce  over  the 
thinirs  that  were  made  in  the  pans,"  ajjparently  in 
the  time  of  David.  I'Voin  Xeh.  xii.  25  we  le.ani 
that  .Vbiasaph's  family  was  not  extinct  in  the  days 
of  Xehemiah ;  for  tlie  family  of  MeshuUam  (which 
is  the  same  as  Shallum),  with  Talmon  and  Akkub, 
still  filled  the  office  of  porters,  "  keeping  the  ward 
at  the  threshold  of  the  gate."  Other  remarkable 
descendants  of  Abiasaph,  according  to  the  text  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  33-37,  were  Samuel  the  prophet  and 
Elkanah  his  father  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Ileman  the 
singer;  but  I'Lbi;i.saph  seems  to  be  improperly  in- 
serted in  ver.  37."  The  possessions  of  those  Ko- 
hathites  who  were  not  descended  from  Aaron,  con- 
sisting of  ten  cities,  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
the  iialf-tribe  of  JIanasseh,  and  the  trib'e  of  Dan 
(.losh.  xxi.  20-2G;  1  Chr.  vi.  Gl).  The  family  of 
ILlkanah  the  Kohathite  resided  hi  Mount  Ephraim 
(1  Sam.  i.  1).  A.  C  H. 

ABI'ATHAR  C^iip;??:? :  'AfiiiOap  :  Abi- 
alh'ir ;  l)nt  the  version  of  Santes  Tagninus  has  tt/- 
alhnr,  according  to  the  Heltrew  points.  In  Mark  ii. 
20,  it  is  'Afiiddap,  According  to  Simonis,  the  name 
means  "  (cujus)  prUer  superstes  mansil,  mortua 
Bcil.  niatre;  "  but  according  to  Fiirst  and  Gese- 
nius,/"«<//«•  oj'  excellence,  or  ubumlnnce).  Abi:u 
thar  was  that  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the 
high-priest  who  escajicd  the  slaughter  inflicted 
upon  his  father's  house  by  S.aul,  at  the  instigation 
of  Doeg  the  Edoinite  (see  title  to  Ps.  lib,  and  the 
psahn  itself),  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  tlie  sliew-bre.ad 
to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  I'liilistine,  a.s 
is  related  in  1  Sam.  Xxii  Wi-  are  there  told  that 
when  Doeg  slew  in  Nob  on  that  day  fourscore  and 
five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod,  "  one  of 
,he  sons  of  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitul),  named 
Abiathar,  escaped  and  fled  after  David; "  and  it  is 

«  Sec  The  Grn'oloi^ies  rtf  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
fesits  Chris',  by  Liord  Arthur  llovcy,  p.  210,  and  p. 
n4,  DOt«. 
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added  in  xxiii.  G,  that  when  he  did  eg  "  he  cama 
down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  mquire  of  the  Lord  for  David  (1  Sam, 
sxiii.  9,  XXX.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  &c.).  The 
fact  of  David  having  been  the  unwilhng  cause  of 
the  death  of  all  Abiathar's  kindred,  coupled  with 
his  gi'atitude  to  his  fiither  Ahimelech  for  his  kind- 
ness to  him,  made  him  a  firm  and  steadfast  friend 
to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar  on  his  part  was 
firmly  attached  to  David.  He  adhered  to  him  in 
his  wanderings  while  pursued  by  Saul;  he  was 
witli  him  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sara.  ii. 
1-3),  the  city  of  tlie  house  of  Aaron  (.losh.  xxi. 
10-13);  he  carried  the  ark  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  .Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ;  IK. 
ii.  2G);  he  continued  faithful  to  him  in  Absalom'i 
rebeUion  (2  S.am.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  3G,  xvii.  15-17, 
xix.  11);  and  "  was  atHicted  in  all  wherein  David 
was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  A\'hen,  however, 
Adonijah  set  himself  up  for  David's  successor  on 
the  throne  in  oi)position  to  Solomon,  Abiathar, 
either  persuaded  by  .Joal),  or  in  rivalry  to  Zadok, 
or  under  some  influence  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covere<l,  sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side. 
For  this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, An.athoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi. 
18),  and  nan-owly  escaped  with  his  hfe,  which  was 
spared  i>y  Solomon  only  on  the  strength  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  to  David  his  father.  He  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  perform  the  functions  or 
enjoy  the  prcrogati\es  of  the  higii-priesthood.  For 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  "  Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiatliar  from  being  priest  to  the  Lord;  "  and  that 
"  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  th?  room  of 
Abiath.ar"  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  So  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  in  1  K.  iv.  4,  that  in 
Solomon's  reign  "Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
priests;  "  and  still  more  difficult  in  connection  with 
ver.  2,  which  tells  us  that  "  Azariah  the  son  of 
Zadok  "  was  "  tlie  priest:  "  a  declaration  confirmed 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10.  It  is  probable  that  Abiathar  did 
not  long  survive  David.  He  is  not  mentioned 
again,  and  he  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  yeiu-a 
at  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  wbicli  a  brief  reference  nmst  be 
made  before  we  conclude  tliis  article.  (1.)  In  2 
.Sam.  viii.  17,  and  in  the  dupUcate  passage  1  (,'hr. 
xviii.  IG,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  we  have 
Ahimelech  substituted  for  A/jiiithur,  and  Ahimelech 
the  son  of  Abi'tlhttr,  instead  of  Abiothnr  the  $(m  vf 
Ahimelech.  AVhcreas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every 
other  pass.age  in  tiie  C).  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told 
that  it  was  Al>iathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok 
in  David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahim- 
elech, and  that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
Tlie  ditiiculty  is  increa-sed  by  finding  Abiath.ar 
spoken  of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  shew-iiread,  in  Mark  ii.  20.  (See  Alford, 
(III  loc.)  However,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  David's 
friend  being  Al/iathnr  the  son  of  Ahimelech  pre- 
ponderates so  strongly,  and  the  impossil)ility  of  any 
rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  only 
supjmse,  witli  I'locojiius  of  (iiiza,  that  the  error 
was  a  clerical  one  originally,  and  was  propagated 
from  onejjassa^ic  to  another.''  The  mention  of  Abi- 
iithiir  by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  20,  might  perhaps 
be  accounted  for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  who 


b  *  See  additinr.  in/r» 
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persuaded  his  father  to  allow  David  to  have  the 
bread,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  were  Abi- 
athar's  (Lev.  xxiv.  9),  aiid  given  by  him  with  his 
own  hand  to  David.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  our  Lord   doubtless   spoke   of  Abiathac    as 

^rT3n,  "  the  priest,"    the  designation  applied  to 

Ahimelech  throughout  1  Sam.  scxi.,  and  equally 
applicable  to  Abiathar.  The  expression  apxte- 
oevs  is  the  Greek  translation  of  our  Lord's  words. 
(2.)  Another  difficulty  concerning  Abiathar  is  to 
determine  his  position  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to 
account  for  the  double  high-priesthood,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Une  of  Ithamar  over  that  of 
Eleazar.  A  theory  has  been  invented  that  Abia- 
thar was  David's,  and  Zadok  Saul's  high-priest, 
but  it  seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  ground.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  these :  —  Ahimelech,  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  the  sou  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  was 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  On  his  death  his 
son  Abiathar  became  high-priest.  The  fii'st  men- 
tion of  Zadok  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  young  man  mighty  of  valor,"  and 
is  said  to  have  jomed  David  while  he  reigned  in 
Hebron,  in  company  with  Jehoiada,  "  the  leader  of 
the  Aaronites."  I'rom  this  time  we  read,  both  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  "  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named 
first.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  Solomon  on  his 
accession  put  Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Per- 
haps the  true  state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar 
was  the  first,  and  Zadok  the  second  priest;  but 
that  from  the  superior  strength  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar  (of  which  Zadok  was  head),  which  en- 
abled it  to  furnish  16  out  of  the  24  courses  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired  considerable  influence  with 
David ;  and  that  this,  added  to  his  being  the  heir 
of  the  elder  line,  and  perhaps  also  to  some  of  the 
passages  being  written  after  the  line  of  Zadok  were 
established  in  the  high-priesthood,  led  to  the  pre- 
cedence given  him  over  Abiathar.  We  have  al- 
ready suggested  the  possibihty  of  jealousy  of  Zadok 
bemg  one  of  the  motives  which  inclined  Abiathar 
to  join  Adonijah's  faction.  It  is  most  remarkable 
how,  first,  Saul's  cruel  slaughter  of  the  priests  at 
Nob,  and  then  the  political  error  of  the  wise  Abi- 
athar, led  to  the  fulfillment  of  God's  denunciation 
against  the  house  of  Eli,  as  the  wi-iter  of  1  K.  ii. 
27  leads  us  to  observe  when  he  says  that  "  Solomon 
thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the 
Lord,  that  he  might  fulfill  the  word  of  the  Lord 
which  He  spake  concerning  the  house  of  Eli  in 
Shiloh."     See  also  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §§  3,  4. 

A.  C.  H. 
*  Some  adhere  to  the  text,  without  resorting  to 
the  supposition  of  a  clerical  error.  It  is  deemed 
possible  that  Ahimelech  and  Abi.-ithar  were  heredi- 
tary names  in  the  family,  and  hence,  that  the 
feither  and  the  son  could  have  borne  these  names 
respectively.  It  would  thus  be  accounted  for  that 
Abiathar  is  called  the  son  of  Ahimelech  in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  20,  fiid  that  Ahimelech  is  called  the  son  of 
Abiathar  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  The  same  person 
consequently  could  be  meant  in  Mark  ii.  26,  whether 
the  one  name  was  applied  to  him  or  the  other ;  and 
the  reason  why  the  father  is  mentioned  by  his  name 
i^biathar,  and  not  that  of  Ahimelech  may  be  that 
the  fonner  had  become,  historically,  more  famiUar 
In  consequence  of  the  subsequent  friendship  be- 
tween Abiathar.  the  son,  and  David.  Another 
ixplanation  is,  that  Abiathar  w.os  for  some  un- 
'tnown  reason  acting  as  the  father's  ^icar  at  the 
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time  of  this  transaction  with  David,  and  that  the 
citation  in  Mark  follows  a  tradition  of  that  fact, 
not  transmitted  in  the  O.  T.  history.  We  havo 
other  instances  of  a  similar  recognition  of  events 
or  opuiions  not  recorded  in  the  0.  T.,  to  which  the 
N.  T.  wTiters  refer  as  apparently  well  known  among 
the  Jews;  such  as  e.  </.  Abraham's  fii'st  call  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (Acts  vii.  3,  compared  with  Gen. 
xii.  1);  the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs  at  Sychem, 
(Acts  vii.  16);  the  giving  of  the  law  by  the  agency 
of  angels  (Cial.  iii.  19,  Heb.  ii.  2),  and  others. 
Lange's  note  on  j\Iark  ii.  26  (Bibeliverk,  ii.  28), 
deserves  to  be  read.  For  some  very  just  and 
thoughtful  remarks  on  the  proper  mode  of  deaUng 
with  such  apparent  contradictions  of  Scriptm'e,  see 
CummeiUary  an  Mark  (p.  53),  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander. H 
A'BIB.     [lIojiTHs.] 

ABIT) AH  and  ABITDA"  (2?T3SI  [father 
<f  knowledge,  i.  e.  wist]:  'AySeiSa,  ['A/8i5a;  Alex. 
A^tpa,  A0iSa'-]  AOida),  a  son  of  Midian  [and 
grandson  of  Abraham  through  his  wife  or  concubuie 
Iveturah]  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33). 

E.  S.  P. 

AB'IDAN  (l^'^^iS  [father  of  the  judge, 
Ges. ;  or  Ab,  i.  e.  God,  is  judye,  Fiirst] :  'AfitSdv, 
[Alex,  twice  Aj3ei5ai/:]  Abidan\  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Beiyamin  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
11,  ii.  22,  vu.  60,  65,  x.  24). 

A'BIEL  [as  a  Christian  name  in  English  com- 
monly pronounced  Abi'el]  ( /S'^IlS  [fatlier  of 
strenf/th,  i.  e.  strong']:  'Afitr]K:  Abiel).  1.  The 
father  of  Kish,  and  consequently  grandfather  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  ] ),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Saul'* 
commander-in-chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  In  the  gen- 
ealogy in  1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the 
father  of  Ivish,  and  the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted, 
but  the  correct  genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is :  — 
Abiel. 

I 
Kish  Ner 

J,  I 

Saul  Abner 

2.  One  of  David's  30  "  mighty  men  "   (1  Chr. 

xi.   32);    called  in  2  Sara,  xxiii.  31,  Abi-albon,  a 

name  which  has  the  same  meaning      R.  W.  B. 

ABIE'ZER  (~1T3^  ''-2\^,  father  of  helj):  'A&i- 
fCep,  'liQ,  [Alex,  m  Josh.,  A)(ieC^P'-  Abiezer,] 
damns  Abiezer).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and  de- 
scendant of  Machir  and  ^Manasseh,  and  apparently 
at  one  time  the  leading  family  of  the  ir'^^t  (Josh, 
xm.  2,  Num.  xxvi.  30,  where  the  name  is  given  ui 

the  contracted  form  of  "^.t^"*N,  Jeezer).     In  thu 

genealogies  of  Chronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18).  Originally,  there- 
fore, the  family  was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of 
Gilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan ;  but  when  first  met 
with  in  the  history,  some  part  at  least  of  it  had 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  established  itself  at  Ophrah, 
a  place  which,  though  not  yet  identified,  must  have 
been  on  the  hills  which  overlook  from  the  south 
the  wide  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  field  of  so  many  of 
the  battles  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  pp.  246-7 ;  Judg. 
vi.  34).      Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  family 


1  *  A.  v.,  ed.  1611,  and  in  other  early  editions,  readi 
Abida  In  both  passages.  A. 
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irere  at  the  lowest  —  "  my  '  thousand  '  is  '  the  jxwr 
one'  in  Maiiasseh"  (vi.  15)  —  was  born  tiie  great 
judge  Gideon,  destined  to  raise  his  own  iiouse  to  al- 
most royal  dignity  (Stanley,  p.  '2-20)  and  to  achieve 
for  his  coiuitry  one  of  the  most  signal  deliver- 
ances recorded  in  their  whole  history.  [Gidkon; 
OrmiAH.]  The  name  occurs,  in  addition  to  the 
passages  above  quoted,  in  Judg.  vi.  34,  viii.  2. 

2.  One  of  David's  "  mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  .\xiii. 
27;  1  Clir.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12).  G. 

ABIEZ'RITE  ("'"iTl^n  "^n^  [the  father  of 

help] :  7raT?)p  toD  '^ahpi  in  Judg.  vi. ;  >a/32  'E<r5p/ 
in  Judg.  viii.;  Alex,  ttottj^  Afiie(pt,  n.  rov  Ie{pi, 
IT.  Afiis^pei'-  puttr  familuii  l:'sii,  Jamilin  Kzri). 
[Joash,  the  father  of  Gibeon,  is  so  termed],  a  de- 
scendant of  Abiezer,  or  Jeezer,  the  son  of  Gilead 
(.ludg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32),  and  thence  also  called 
JiiK/.EiuTE  (Num.  xxvi.  30).  The  I'eshito-Syriac 
and  Tiirgum  both  regaid  the  first  part  of  the  word 
"  Abi  "  as  an  appellative,  "  father  of,"  as  also  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate.  W.  A.  W. 

*  "  Abiezrites  "  (A.  V.)  in  Judg.  \\.  24,  and  viii. 
32,  stands  for  the  collective  "  Abiezrite,"  which 
does  not  occur  as  plural  in  the  Heljrew.  ■         H. 

ABIGAIL  [3  syl,  IJeb.  Abiga'il],  (Va^3^?. 

or  vri^SS  [father  of  exuUallwi,  or,  ichose  father 
rejoices]:  'Afiiyaia'-  Abigail).  1.  The  beautiful 
wife  of  Xabal,  a  weidtliy  owiicr  of  goats  and  slieep 
in  Carmcl.  When  David's  messengers  were  slighted 
by  Nabal,  Abigail  took  the  blame  upon  her.seh', 
suppUed  Da\id  and  his  followers  with  provisions, 
and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  anger.  Ten  days 
after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David  sent  for  Abigail 
and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  seq.). 
by  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Chileab  in  2  Sam.  iii. 
3;  but  Daniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1.     For  Dairicl  The- 

nius  proposes  to  read  H'^^'^i  suggested  to  him  by 
the  I  AX.  AaKov'ia  (Then.  Kxe'j.  llaiulb.  ad  loc). 

2.  A  sister  of  David,  married  to  Jether  the  Jsh- 
maelite,  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa  (1  Chr.  ii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  2-5.  she  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Nahash,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's 
niotJier,  and  as  marrying  Ithra  (another  form  of 
Jether)  an  Isrutlile. 

The  statement  m  Samuel  that  the  mother  of 
Amasa  "  was  an  Israelite  is  doubtless  a  transcrib- 
er's error.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  recording 
this  circumstance;  Imt  tlie  circumstance  of  David's 
gister  marrying  a  heatlien  Ishmaelite  deserved  men- 
tion (Thenius,  Jixey.  Uandb.  Sam.  1.  c). 

R.  W.  B. 

ABIHA'IL  (b^'n'^nW  [father  ofmifjhi,i.  e. 

^^'J''u\'  'A)3ix°''^'  [Abihail;  in  Num.,]  Abi- 
haiet).  1.  I'atiier  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical 
family  of  Merari,  a  contemporary  of  Moses  (Num. 
iii.  35). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (1  Chr.  ii.  29). 

3.  ['ABix<^ia\  Aid.  •A/3ixa'^A.;  Comp. 'A/3i^A.] 
Son  of  Iluri,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

4.  Wife  of  Heiioboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).  She  is 
called  the  daughter,  i.  e.  a  descendant,  of  lUiab,  the 
elder  iirotiier  of  David. 

5.  ['A/iim5a/3;  < 'omp.  *A;9ixa^A.]  Father  of 
Esther  and  uncle  of  Murdecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 


a  •  "Mother"  must  bo  an  Inndvcrtence  here  for 
'  fiither  of  Amnsn."  The  correction  /.«/im«W//(  for  Is 
arliie  is  suggested  In  the  margin  iu  Inter  editions  of 
hfcA   V.  H. 


ABIJAH 

The  names  of  No.  2  and  4  are  wxitten  i^  «ome 
.MSS.  b;'n"^2h?  CAySixafa,  [Aid.  Alex.  ■Afl;70i'o 
Comp.  AjSiTjA.,]  1  Chr.  ii.  29;  'hfityaia,  lAIcx. 
A^iaiaK,  Comp.  'A^ixa'i^,]  2  Chr.  xi.  18),  which 
Gesenius   coiyectures  to  be  a  corruption   of  "'^N 

^'^n,  but  which  Simonis  derives  from  a  root  V^n, 
and  interprets  "  father  of  light,  or  splendor." 

K.  W.  B. 

ABI'HU  (S^n''2Si  [Ife  (i.  e.  God)  is  faih. 
cr]: '' 'A)3iou5;  [Comp.  in  Num.  iii.  and  1  Chr. 
x.\iv.  'A)3iou:]  Abiii),  the  second  son  (Num.  iii. 
2)  of  Aaron  by  Khsheba  (Ex.  vi.  23),  who  with  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  Nadab  and  70  elders 
of  Israel  accompanied  Moses  to  the  summit  of  Sinai 
(Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Being  together  with  Nadab  guiltj 
of  oflering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to  the  Lord,  i.  e 
not  the  holy  fire  which  burnt  continually  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt-ofiering  (Lev.  vi.  9,  12);  they  were 
both  consmned  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  Aaron  and 
his  surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to  mount  for 
them.  [Occurs  also  Ex.  xxiv.  9,  xxviii.  1;  Nxini. 
iii.  4,  xxvi.  GO,  Gl;  1  Chr.  vi.  3,  xxiv.  1,  2.] 

K.  \V.  B. 

ABI'HUD    (l^n'*2S    [whose  father  is  Jit- 

ilah ;  or,  is  renown']:  A^iovS:  Abiud),  son  of  Bela 
and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

ABI'JAH     or    ABI'JAM.      1.     (n>3h», 

u:*3|:5,  =^n*:;t«,  wHlofJehovah.-  'A/Sm,  'A$iov, 
LXX.;  'AjSi'uy,  Joseph.:  Abiam,  Abia),  the  son 
and  succe:5sor  of  K'elioboam  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
(1  K.  xiv.  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  IG).  He  is  called  AbiJ,di 
in  Chronicles,  Abijam  in  Kings;  the  latter  name 
being  prol)ably  an  error  in  the  MSS.,  since  the 
LXX.  have  nothing  correspondmg  to  it,  and  their 
fonn,  'A^iov,  seems  taken  from  Abijahu,  which 
occurs  2  Chr.  xiii.  20,  21.  Indeed  Gesenius  says 
that  some  MSS.  read  Abijah  in  1  K.  xiv.  31.  The 
supposition,  therefore,  of  Lightfoot  (Harm.  0.  T. 
p.  209,  Pitman's  edition),  that  the  WTiter  in  Kings, 
who  t;jkes  a  nmcli  woi-se  view  of  Abyah's  cliaracter 
than  we  find  in  Chronicles,  altered  tlie  last  syllable 
to  avoid  introducing  the  lioly  Jaii  into  the  name 
of  a  bad  man,  is  unnecessary.  But  it  is  not  fanci- 
ful or  absurd,  for  changes  of  the  kind  were  not  un- 
usual: for  example,  after  the  Samaritan  schism, 
the  Jews  altered  the  name  of  Shechem  into  Sychar 
(drwtk-en),  as  we  have  it  in  John  iv.  5;  and  Hosea 
(iv.  15)  changes  Bethel,  house  of  God,  into  Beth- 
avcn,  house  of  nauyht.  (See  Stanley,  S.  cj'-  P.  p. 
222.) 

From  the  first  book  of  Kings  we  learn  tliat  Abi- 
jah endeavored  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jeroboam.  No  details 
are  given,  but  we  are  also  informed  that  he  walked 
in  all  the  sins  of  Kehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  at- 
tendant innnoralities,  1  K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that 
bis  heart  "  was  not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  lieart 
of  David  his  father."  In  the  second  book  of  Chron- 
icles his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely 
described,  and  he  makes  a  speech  to  the  men  of 
Israel,  reproachinii  tiiem  for  breaking  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  house  of  I)avid,  for  wor8hi])])ing  the 


6  *  In  such  couibinatiouK,  says  Fiirst  {Handwb. 
I.  819),  S^n,  I't  himself,  refers  to  God,  as  expremiT* 
of  the  iitmost  n'vercnrc,  like  liii  among  the  Persians 
and  avTOi,  tKelvot,  among  the  Ureeks.  U. 
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golden  calves,  and  substituting  luiautliorized  priests 
for  the  sons  of  Aai'on  and  the  Levites.  He  was 
Buccessful  in  battle  against  Jeroboam,  and  took  the 
cities  of  ISethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephrain,  with  tlieir 
dependent  viUao-es  It  is  also  said  that  his  anny 
consisted  of  ■10('.0'>0  men,  and  Jeroboam's  of  800,- 
000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  in  the  action  :  but  Ken- 
nicott  {The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Test-iment 
Considered,  p.  532)  shows  that  our  JMSS.  are  fre- 
quently incorrect  as  to  numbers,  and  gives  reasons 
for  reducing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and  50,000, 
as  we  actually  find  in  the  Vulgate  printed  at  Ven- 
ice in  148i!,  and  in  the  old  Latin  version  of  Jose- 
phus;  while  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  thmk 
that  the  smaller  numbers  were  in  his  original  Greek 
text  also.  Nothing  is  said  by  the  ^^Titer  in  Chron- 
icles of  the  sins  of  Abijah,  but  we  are  told  that 
after  his  victory  he  "  waxed  mighty,  and  married 
fourteen  wi\es,"  whence  we  may  well  infer  that  he 
was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like  his  grandfather 
Solomon,  fell,  during  the  last  tw^o  years  of  his  Hfe, 
into  wickedness,  as  described  in  Kings.  Both  rec- 
ords inform  us  that  he  reigned  three  years.  His 
mother  was  called  either  i^Iaachah  or  Michaiah, 
which  are  mere  variations  of  the  same  name,  and 
in  some  places  (1  K.  xv.  2;  2  Chr.  xi.  20)  she  is 
said  to  l)e  the  daughter  of  Absalom  or  Abishalom 
(again  the  same  name);  in  one  (2  Chr.  tiii.  2)  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeah.     But  it  is  so  common  for  the 

word  r\2.,  daughter,  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 

granddaughter  or  de^ndant,  that  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  assume  that  Uriel  married  Absalom's 
daughter,  and  that  thus  jMaiichah  was  daughter  of 
Uriel  and  granddaughter  of  Absalom.  Abijah 
therefore  was  descended  from  David,  both  on  his 
father's  and  mother's  side.  According  to  Ewald's 
chronology  the  date  of  Abijah's  accession  was  b.  c. 
008;  Clinton  places  it  in  b.  c.  950.  The  18th 
year  of  Jeroboam  coincides  with  the  1st  and  2d  of 
Abijah. 

2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  called  Abiah  in 
our  version  ('A/3ia,  LXX.).  [Abia,  Abiaii, 
No.  3.] 

3.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  in 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  .leroboam,  was 
found  "  some  good  thing  toward  the  Loi'd  God 
of  Israel,"  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  was  suffered  to  go  do\vn  to  the 
grave  in  peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just 
after  Jeroboam's  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to 
seek  help  for  him  m  his  sickness  from  the  prophet 
Aliijah,  who  gave  her  the  above  answer.    (1  K.  xiv.) 

4.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which 
the  priests  were  dinded  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10; 
2  Chr.  viii.  14).  To  the  course  of  Abijah  or  Abia, 
belonged  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5). 

5.  A  contemporary  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7). 

G.  E.  L.  G. 

*  6.  A  priest  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xii.  4,  17).  A. 

ABI'JAM.     [Abijah,  No.  1.] 

AB'ILA.     [Abilene.] 

ABILE'NE.CA/SjAtjj/ij,  Luke  iii.  1),  a  tt5irar- 
>hy  of  which  Abila  was  the  capital.  This  Abila 
aiust  not  be  confounded  with  Abila  in  Perasa,  and 
jther  SjTian  cities  of  the  same  name,  but  was  sit- 
iated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  dis- 
trict fertilized  by  the  river  Barada.     It  is  distinctly 
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iissociated  with  Lebanon  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  6, 
§  10,  xiv  5,  §  1,  XX.  7,  §  1;  jy.  .7.  ii.  11,  §  5) 
Its  name  probably  arose  from  the  green  luxuriauct 
of  its  situation,  "Abel"  perhaps  denoting  "a 
grassy  meadow."  [See  p.  4,  a.]  The  name  thus 
derived  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  death  of  Abel,  wliich  are  associated 
with  the  spot,  and  wliich  are  localized  by  the  tomb 
called  Nebi  Ilnbil,  on  a  height  aljove  the  ruins  of 
the  city.  The  position  of  tlie  city  is  very  clearly 
designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from  Da- 
mascus, and  38  (or  32)  miles  from  Heliopolis  or 
Baalbec  {It'ui.  Ant.  and  Tab.  Petit.). 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  tetrarchy 
of  Ljsanias.  [Lysanias.]  Like  otlier  districts 
of  the  East,  it  doulttless  underwent  many  changes 
both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was  finally 
absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Josephus  asso 
ciates  this  neigliborhood  with  the  name  of  Lysanias 
both  before  and  after  the  time  referred  to  by  the 
evangeUst.  For  the  later  notices  see  the  passage-s 
just  cited.  We  there  find  "Abila  of  Lysanias," 
and  "the  tetrarchy  of  Lysiuiias,"  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  the  reigns  of  ( laudius  and  CaUgula.  We 
find  also  the  phrase  'A/3i\a  Avcraviov  in  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §  22).  The  natural  conclusion  appears  to 
be  that  this  was  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke.  It  is 
true  that  a  chieftain  liearing  the  same  name  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  as  ruhng  in  the  same  neighborhood 
{Ant.  xiv.  3,  §  3,  XV.  4,  §  1 ;  5.  J.  1,  13,  §  1;  also 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32):  and  from  the  close  connection 
of  this  man's  father  with  Lebanon  and  Damascus 
{Ant.  xiu.  16,  §  3,  xiv.  7,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  9,  §  2)  it  is 
probable  that  Abilene  was  part  of  his  territory,  and 
that  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  was  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  the  former.  Even  if  we  assume  (as  many 
writers  too  readily  assume)  that  the  tetrarch  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Caligula  is  to 
be  identified,  not  with  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke 
but  with  the  earher  Lysanias  (never  called  tetrarch 
and  never  positively  connected  with  Abila)  m  the 
times  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  a  prmce  bearing  this  name 
ruled  over  a  tetrarchy  having  Abila  for  its  capital, 
in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius.  (See  Wieseler,  Chro- 
nologische  Syiwpse  der  vier  Evangelien,  pp.  174- 
183.) 

The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been  un- 
doubtedly identified  where  the  Itineraries  place  it ; 
and  its  remauis  have  been  described  of  late  years 
by  many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a  remarkable  gorge 
called  the  Suk.  Wndy  Barada,  where  the  river 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  towards  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  Among  the  remains  the  in- 
scriptions are  most  to  our  purpose.  One  contain- 
ing the  words  Avcraviov  Terpdpxov  is  cited  by  Po- 
cocke,  but  nas  not  been  seen  by  any  subsequent 
traveller.  Two  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  face  of  a 
rock  above  a  fragment  of  Koman  road  (first  noticed 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1822,  No.  52)  were 
first  published  by  Letronne  {.fournal  des  Savans, 
1827),  and  afterwards  by  Orelli  {Inscr.  Lat.  4997, 
4998).  One  relates  to  some  repairs  of  the  road  at 
the  expense  of  the  Abileni ;  the  other  associates  the 
IGth  Legion  with  the  place.  (See  Hogg  m  the 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  for  1851;  Porter, 
in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July, 
1853,  and  especially  his  Damascus,  i.  201-273  j 
and  Robmson,  Later  Bib.  Res.  pp.  478-484.) 

J.  S.  H. 
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ABIM'AEL  (^Sn^2S*  [father   of  Mael]: 

'A^ifiafK;  [Alex.  A$t/j.er]K--]  Abimntl),  a  descend- 
ftnt  ot'.foktan  (Gen.  x.  28;  1  Chr.  i.  22),  and  prob- 
al)ly  [as  the  name  implies]  the  proj^enitor  of  an 
Arab  tribe.  Hochart  (J'/taler/,  ii.  24)  conjectures 
that  his  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Md\i,  a  place 
Li  Arabia  Aroniatifera,  mentioned  by  Tlieophrastus 
{JIi%t.  I'UiiU.  ix.  4),  and  thinks  that  tlie  Malita; 
are  tlie  same  as  I'tolemj's  Manita;  (vi.  7,  p.  154), 
and  that  they  were  a  people  of  the  ilinoeans  (for 
whom  see  Ailaisia).     The  name  in  Arabic  would 

probably  he  written  JoLo   yj\.  E.  S.  P. 

ABIM'ELECH       [  Hebrew       Abimelech  ] 

("T]y5tt"'3S,  fatlier  of  the  kiny,  or  father-king  : 

'AjSt/ueAex  •  Al>'^nidech),  the  name  of  several  Phil- 
istine kings.  It  is  supix)sed  by  many  to  have  been 
a  common  title  of  their  kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh 
among  the  Kg^-jitians,  and  that  of  Ca?sar  and  Au- 
gustus among  the  liomans.  'Ihe  name  Father  of 
the  King,  or  I'atber  King,  corresiMnds  to  Padishah 
(lather  King),  the  title  of  the  I'ersian  kings,  and 
Atrdih  (lather,  pr.  paternity),  the  title  of  the 
Khans  of  15ucharia  (Gesen.  This.).  An  argument 
to  the  same  effect  is  drawn  fi-om  the  title  of  Ps. 
xxxiv.,  in  which  the  name  of  Abimelech  i.s  given  to 
the  king,  who  is  called  Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  attribute  much  his- 
torical value  to  the  hiscription  of  the  P.salm. 

1.  A  I'hilistine,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi.), 
who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  I'jistern 
princes,  of  collecting  all  the  beautifid  women  of 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  xii.  15; 
Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  A  similar 
account  is  given  of  Abraham's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  that  of  his  behavior  towards  Pharaoh 
[Abuaiiam]. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a  similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  relation 
to  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  1,  seq.). 

3.  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by  his  Shecheniite 
concubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  his  father's  death 
he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  70  in  number,  with 
the  exception  of  Jotham,  the  youngest,  who  con- 
cealed himself;  and  he  then  persuaded  the  She- 
chemites,  throu'^h  the  influence  of  his  mother's 
brethren,  to  elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from 
this  najrative  that  Shechem  now  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
quering Israelites  (lAvald,  Gesch.  ii.  444).  AVhen 
Jotham  heard  that  Abimelech  was  made  king,  he 
addressed  to  the  Shechemites  his  fable  of  the  trees 
choosing  a  king  (Judg.  ix.  1,  scq.;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
V.  7,  §  2),  which  may  l)e  compared  with  the  well- 
known  fai)le  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32). 
After  he  had  reigned  three  years,  the  citizens  of 
Shechem  rebelled.  He  was  absent  at  the  time, 
but  he  returned  and  qucUcd  tlie  insun-ection. 
Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took  'I'liebez,  but  was 
■truck  on  tiie  head  by  a  woman  with  the  fragment 
of  a  mill-stone"  (conip.  2  Sam.  xi.  21);  and  lest  he 

a  •  Tlio  cxpre.«.>ilon  u.scd  in  relation  to  this  in  A.  V. 
Jed.  1011),  (UK  In  tlio  ni^liops'  bible,  la  "  aU  to  brake  hi.s 
•cull,"  1.  «.  "broke  completely,"  or  "all  to  pieces." 
In  many  later  eclidons  ''  brake"  has  been  changed  to 
'  break,"  giving  the  false  meaning  "  and  all  this  In 
)rdcr  to  break."  "  All  to  "  h;i«  been  explained  and 
written  by  some  sis  a.  compound  adverb,  "  all-to  "  = 
"  altogetUer  "  (see  Bobiiusou  In  BM.   Sacra,  Ti.  608), 
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should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a  woman,  he  bid  hit 
armor-bearer  slay  him.  Thus  God  avenged  the 
murder  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  the  curse  of 
Jotham. 

4.  ['Ax<M«'^*X'  '■•^-  Axe'M«^fX!  ■'^'''-  A/Si/i- 
e\fX'  Adiimtltch.]  Son  of  Abiathar  the  high- 
priest  in  th§  time  of  David  (1  Clir.  xviii.  .0), 
called  Abimelech  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  [Aiiime- 
1.1X11.]  R.  \V.  B. 

*  The  reading  Abimelech  in  1  Chr.  is  supjx^jrted 
by  about  12  AISS.,  and  by  the  principal  ancient 
versions,  including  the  SjTiac  and  Chaldee  as  well 
as  the  Sei)t.  and  Vulgate.  See  De  Rossi,  \'ar. 
Ltct.  iv.  182.  A. 

*  5.  Ps.  xxxiv.  title.     [Aiiimelecii  2.]      A. 

ABIN'ADAB  (-7^^^'  [«  f'^er  noble  or 
princely]:  'A/xiz/aSa/S ;  [Comp.  often  'A^iva5a)3:] 
Abinadiib).  1.  A  Levite,  a  native  of  Kirjathjea- 
rim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  years  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1,2;  [2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;]  1  Chr.  x"iii.  7). 

2.  Second  son  of  ,lesse,  who  followed  Saul  to  his 
war  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  svi.  8,  xvii. 
13;  [1  Chr.  ii.  13]). 

3.  A  son  of  Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  broth- 
ers at  the  fatal  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam- 
xxxi.  2;  [1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  x.  2]). 

4.  lather  of  one  of  the  12  chief  officers  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iv.  11).  R.  \V.  B. 

ABINER  (72''Z^<:  'A^ej/^ip;  Alex.  'A;3- 
aivfip  [rather,  Afievrip]  '■  0ibntr).  This  form  of 
the  name  Ahxkh  is  given  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  50.     It  coiTesponds  with  the  Hebrew. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABIN'OAM  [fhb.  Abino'am]  (ZrrZS 
[n  father  i/raclaiis]  :  'AjSii'ee'ju ;  [.Aid.  Comp.  some- 
times 'A&tvoefj.']  Abinaem),  the  father  of  Barak 
(Judg.  iv.  0,  12;  v.  1,  12).  R.  W.  B. 

ABI'RAM  (Cv"'3S  [father  exalted  ]:'A0- 
etpwf  ■  Abiron).  1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab, 
wlio  with  Dathan  and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe, 
and  Korah  a  Levite,  organized  a  conspiracy  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.).  [For  details,  sat 
Kohaii.] 

2.  ['A^ipdiV-,  Alex.  AjSeipoiv:  Abiram.']  Eld- 
est son  of  Hiel,  the  Bethehte,  who  died  when  his 
father  laid  tlie  foundations  of  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi. 
34),  and  thus  accomplished  the  fu^t  p.art  of  the 
curse  of  Joshua  (Josh,  vi   26).  R.  W.  B. 

ABI'KON  ('AjSejpttf^  :  Abiron).  Abiram 
(Ecclus.  xlv.  18).  W.  A.  W. 

ABISE'I  (Ahisei).  Abishua,  the  son  of 
Phinehas  (2  F^r.  i.  2).  W.  A.  W. 

but  this  view  is  now  regarded  by  the  best  scholars  at 
erroneous.  lu  early  EnglisA,  as  iu  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
WHS  iu  common  use  ns  an  int^~asivc  prefix  to  verbs  and 
verbal  nouii.s,  somewhat  likt  be  in  modem  English, 
but  stronger.     Thus, 

"lie  to-brac  the  ston,  and  ther  flowiden  watris." 
M'ycliffe,  Ps.  civ.  41. 

"  Mote  thi  wicked  neoke  be  tt  broke  .'  " 

Chaucei    Cant.  Tales,  5859. 

We  have  it  in  Shakespeare's  "'  to-pinch  tlje  unclean 
knight  "  {Merry  Wives,  iv.  4),  ai.d  iwrhnps  the  latest 
example  in  Milton's  "all  to-riijfled"  (Comiis,  880). 
"  All  '■  is  often  used  to  strengthen  the  expression,  but 
Is  not  essential.  Si'C  Itoucher's  tilossitri/.  art.  Ali^ 
and  Taylor's  notv :  Ihe  (iliiss.iry  to  Fui-shall  and  M.id- 
den's  ed.  of  WycUffe's  Bible;  Eastwood  and  Wrlght'o 
Bible  \\'or</-Book,  pp.  21,  22  ;  and  esperlally  C'or»on'» 
1  Vusauriu  of  ArcJtaic  Etialish,  art.  to  ■•  A 
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AB'ISHAG  {:i^""'~'i^  [father  i.  e.  author 
tf  error,  misdeed,  and  hence  said  of  man  or  wom- 
»n;"]  'AI3icra.y-  .46/^'^),  a  beautiful  Shunammite, 
taken  into  David's  harem  to  comibrt  him  in  his 
Bxtreme  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-4).  After  David's 
death  Adonijah  induced  Bathsheba,  the  queen- 
mother,  to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him  Abishag  in 
marriage;  but  this  imprudent  petition  cost  Adoni- 
jah his  life  (1  K.  ii.  13,  seq.).     [Auomjah.] 

1{.  \V.  B. 

ABI'SHAI  b  [3  syl.]  ("^tt^^ns;  [and  ^tt^3S, 
father  of  a  (jift,  Ges. ;  or  Father,  i.  8.  God,  who 
exists,  Fiirst] :  'A)3e(r<ra  [also  'A^ead,  'A^irra, 
etc.]  and  'A^icrai-  Abis'ii),  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Bons  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister,  and  brother  to  Joab 
and  Asahel  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  It  may  be  owing  to 
his  seniority  of  birth  that  Abishai,  first  of  the  three 
brothers,  appears  as  the  devoted  follower  of  David. 
Long  before  Joab  appears  on  the  stage  Abishai  had 
attached  himself  to  the  foi-tunes  of  David.  He  was 
his  companion  in  the  desperate  night  expedition  to 
the  camp  of  Saul^-and  would  at  once  have  avenged 
and  terminated  his  uncle's  quarrel  by  stabbing  the 
sleepnig  king  with  his  own  spear.  But  David  in- 
dignantly restrained  him,  and  the  adventurous  war- 
riors left  the  camp  as  stealthily  as  they  had  come, 
carrying  with  them  Saul's  spear  and  the  cruse  of 
water  which  stood  at  his  head  (1  Sam.  xx\'i.  C-9). 
During  Da\id's  outlaw  life  among  the  Philistines, 
Abishai  was  probably  by  his  side,  though  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  him  till  he  appears  mth  Joab  and 
Asahel  in  hot  pursuit  of  Abner,  who  was  beaten  in 
the  bloody  figlit  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon.  Asahel 
fell  by  Abner's  hand:  at  sunset  the  sunivors  re- 
turned, buried  theii'  brother  by  night  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  theu'  father  at  Betlilehem,  and  with  revenge 
.'ti  their  hearts  marched  on  to  Hebron  by  break  of 
day  (2  Sam.  ii.  18,  24,  32).  In  the  prosecution 
of  their  vengeance,  though  Joab's  hand  struck  the 
deadly'blow,  Abishai  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  treachery,  and  "  Joab  and  Abishai  killed  Ab- 
ner "  (2  Sam.  iii.  30).  [Ab^kk.]  In  the  war 
against  Hanun,  undertaken  by  David  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  hisult  to  his  messengers,  Abishai,  as 
second  in  conmiand,  was  opposed  to  the  army  of 
the  Ammonites  before  the  gates  of  Kabbah,  and 
drove  them  headlong  before  him  into  the  city,  while 
Joab  defeated  the  SjTians  who  attempted  to  raise 
the  siege  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14;  1  Chr.  xLs.  11,  1.5). 
The  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  vaUey  of  salt 
(1  Chr.  x\'iii.  12),  which  brought  them  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  was  due  to  Abishai,  acting  perhaps 
under  the  inmiediate  orders  of  the  king  (see  2  Sam. 
\-iii.  13),  or  of  Joab  (Ps.  k.  title).  On  the  out- 
break of  Absalom  s  rebeUion  and  the  consequent 
flight  of  David,  Abishai  remained  true  to  the  king ; 
md  the  old  warrior  showed  a  gleam  of  his  ancient 
bpirit,  as  fierce  and  relentless  as  in  the  camp  of 
Saul,  when  he  offered  to  avenge  the  taunts  of 
Shimei,  and  urged  his  subsequent  execution  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  9;  xix.  21).  —  In  the  battle  in  the  wood 
of  Ephraim  Abishai  commanded  a  third  part  of  the 
army  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5,  12),  and  in  the  absence 
of  Amasa  was  summoned  to  assemble  the  troops  in 
Jerusalem  and  pursue  after  the  rebel  Sheba,  Joab 
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«  *  On  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  Bible 
oames,  .<!ee  the  article  (.\iaer.  ed.)  on  Njlmes.         H. 

6  *  This  fuller  article  from  the  ''  Concise  Diction- 
»ry  "  has  been  substituted  here  for  the  article  of  four- 
>e«u  lines  in  the  larger  work.  H. 


being  apparently  in  disgrace  for  the  slaughter  of 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xx.  6,  10).  —  The  last  act  of  sei'- 
vice  which  is  recorded  of  Abishai  is  his  timely  res- 
cue of  David  from  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  PhUis- 
tine,  Ishbi-benob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17).  His  personal 
prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
fought  single-handed  against  three  hundred,  won 
for  him  a  place  as  caption  of  the  second  three  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  si. 
20).  But  in  all  probability  this  act  of  daring  was 
achieved  while  he  was  the  companion  of  DaMd'a 
wanderuigs  as  an  outlaw  among  the  Philistuies. 
Of  the  end  of  his  chequered  hfe  we  have  no  record; 

ABISH'ALOM  (□'"l'7tt""aS  [father  of 
patce~\:  'A^ea-aa/\wfjL'  Abessnhm),  father  of  Maa- 
chah,  who  was  the  wife  of  Kehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2,  10).     He  is  caUed  Absalom 

(::''T:>t£':2ts)  m  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  21.  This  pei-son 
must  be  David's  son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam.  xiv.  27). 
The  d:iughter  of  Absalom  was  doubtless  called  Ma- 
achah  after  her  grandmother  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). 

ABISHU'A  (P^t^'^SS; :  ['A;86(rtroi;6,  "A/Skt- 
oue',]  'A^Ldov-  Abisue.  Accordmg  to  Sunonis, 
patris  sulus;  i.  q.  Soxri'iraTpos,  and  ScoTrorpos. 
Accordmg  to  Fiirst,  father  or  lord  of  hajjpiiuss. 
Pater  snlutis,  Gesen.).  1.  Son  of  Bela,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4). 

2.  Son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
father  of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  50,  51;  Ezr.  vii.  4,  5). 
According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3)  he  execu- 
ted the  othce  of  high-jiriest  after  his  father  I'hine- 
has,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eh;  his  descendants, 
till  Zaduk,  faUing  into  the  rank  of  private  i^ersons 
ilSiwrevaai'Tes)-  His  name  is  corrupted  into 
'\<i)cn)Tros-     Notlihig  is  known  of  Lic^. 

A.  C.  II. 

AB'ISHUR  (~:iC  "^SS  [father  of  the  ivnU 
or  itpi-K/hf]  'AjSicrovp:  Abisur),  son  of  Shammai 
(1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

AB'ISUM  {'A0iffai;  Alex.  A^iaovai ;  [Aid. 
'A^icovjx]  ■  Abisue).  Abishua,  the  son  of  Phin- 
ehas (1  Esdr.  viii.  2).     Called  also  Abisei. 

W.  A.  'W. 

ABITAL  (b^P'^nS  [whose  father  is  dew  or 
pi-otectioii]  :  'A^iToiK;  Abital),  one  of  David's  wivea 
(2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

ABI'TUB  (2^'^''2S  [father  of  goodness-]  : 
'A$iTw\;  [Alex.  A/SitojjS]  :  Abitub),  son  of  Shaha- 
raim  by  Hushim  (1  Chr.  \Tii.  11). 

ABI'UD  CA^iouS:  Abiud).  Descendant  ol 
Zorobabel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Jlatt. 
i.  13).  Lord  A.  Hervey  identifies  him  with  II(v 
DAiAH  (1  Chr.  iii.  24)  and  Juda  (Luke  iii.  26), 
and  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
Zerubbabel  through  his  daughter  Shelomith. 

W.  M.  W. 

ABLUTION.     [Purification.] 

AB'NER  ("I32S,  once  ^3'^2_S,  father   of 

light :  Afievvl]p ;  [Ales,  often  Afievnp  or  A^aivrip] : 
Abner).  1.  Son  of  Ner,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36)  the  father  of  Saul.  Abner 
therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin,  and  was  made  bj 
him  commauder-in-cliief  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
51).  He  was  the  person  who  conducted  David  into 
Saul's  presence  after  the  death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57 ) ; 
and  afterwards  accompaniei"  his  master  when  he 
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ABOMINATION 


Bought  l)avit]"s  life  at  Hacliilah  (xx\i.  3-14).  From  j  this  there  was  indeed  some  pretext,  uiasmucu  <\3  it 
this  tiiiie  we  hear  no  more  of  him  tiU  after  the  was  thouj^ht  dishonorable  even  in  battle  to  kiD  a 
death  of  Saul,  when  he  rises  into  importance  as  the  mere  stripling  like  Asahel,  and  Joab  and  Abishai 
main-stay  of  his  family.  It  would  seem  that,  im-  were  in  this  case  the  revenijers  of  blood  (Num. 
mediately  after  the  disastrous  liattle  of  Jlount  (jil- :  xxxv.  1!)),  but  it  is  also  plain  that  Abner  only  killed 
boa,  David  was  proclaimed  kinj;  of  .hulah  in  Hebron,  the  youth  to  save  his  own  life.  This  murder  caused 
tlie  old  capital  of  that  iribe,  but  that  the  rest  of  i  the  greatest  sorrow  and  indignation  to  Dand ;  but 
the  comitry  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  ]  as  the  assassins  were  too  powerfid  to  be  punished, 
rhilistuics.  and  that  five  years  passed  iiefore  any  i  he  contented  himself  with  showing  every  public  to- 
native  prince  ventured  to  o|)])ose  his  claims  to  their  ken  of  respect  to  Abner's  memory,  by  following  the 
power.     During  that  time  the  Israelites  were  grad-j  bier  and   pouring  forth  a  simple  dirge  over  the 


ually  recovering  their  teiritory,  and  at  length  Ab- 
ner proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Ishiio- 
sheth,  Saul's  son,  as  king  of  Israel  in  Mahanaim, 
beyond  Jordan  —  at  first  no  doubt  as  a  place  of 
security  against  the   I'hilistincs,  though  all  serious 
apprehension  of  danger  from  theni  must  have  soon 
pixssed  a\vay  —  and  Ishbosheth  was  generally  recog- 
nized except  by  .Judah.     This  view  of  the  order  of 
events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2  Sam.  ii.  10,  where 
Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Israel  for 
two  years,  with  ver.  11,  in  which  we  read  that  Da- 
vid was  king  of  .ludah   tor  seven;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  vers.  5,  0,  7,  in  which   David's   message 
of  thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  for  burying 
Saul  and  his  sons  implies  that  no  prince  of  Saul's 
house  had  .is  yet  claimed  the  throne,  but  tluit  Da- 
vid ho[>ed  that  his  title  would   be  soon  acknowl- 
edged by  all  Israel;  while  the  exhortation  "  to  be 
valiant"  proiialjly  refers  t«  the  struggle  with  tlie 
PhiUstines,  who  placed  the  only  apparent  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  his  recognition.     War  soon 
broke  out  between  the  two  rivid  kings,  and  a  "  very 
sore  battle"  was  fought  at  (iibeon  between  the  men 
of  Israel  under  .\bncr,  and  the  men  of  Judah  mider 
Joab,  son  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (1  C'hr.  ii.  10). 
When  the  army  of  Ishbosheth  w.as  defeated,  Joab's 
Youngest  brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
"as  light  of  f(K)t  as  a  wild  roe,"  pursued  Abner, 
and  in  s])ite  of  wariung  refu.sed  to  leaxe  him,  so 
that  .\biier   in  self-defence  was  forced  to  kill  him. 
/Vfter  this  the  war  continued,  success  inclining  more 
and  more  to  the  side  of  David,  till  at  la.st  the  im- 
prudence of  Ishlx)sheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels 
and  generalship  of  the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the 
only  support  of  his  tottering  throne.     Abner  had 
married  liizpah,  Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Oricnt;il  coui'ts,  might  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  imply  a  design  upon  the  throne. 
Thus  we  read  of  a  certain  Armais,  who,  while  leit 
viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the  absence  of  the  king   his 
brother,  "  used  violence  to  the  queen  and  concu- 
bines, and  put  on  the  diadem,  and  .set  up  to  oppose 
his  brother  "  (Manetho,  quoted  by  Jo.seph.  c.  Apion. 
i.  15).     (X  al.so  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  3,  1  K.  ii.  Vi- 
2-5,  and  the  ca.se  of  the  I'seudo-Smcrdis,  Herod,  iii. 
08.    [.Vi!s.\U)m;  AnoMJAii.]    Kightly  or  wrongly, 
Ifihljosheth  so  imderstood  it,  though  Abner  might 
stem  to  have  given  suttieient  ])rfX)f  of  his  loyalty,  and 
he  even  ventured  to  reproach  him  with  it.     Abner, 
incensed  at  his  ingratitude,  after  an  indignant  reply, 
opened  negotiations  with   David,  by  whom  he  wius 
nost  favorably  recched  at  Hebron.     He  then  un- 
dertook to  ])rocurc  his  recognition  throughout  Is- 
,  rael;  but  after  leaving  his  court  for  the  purpose  w.xs 
enticed  back  by  .Joab,  and  treacherou.sly  murdered 
by  him  and  his  lirother  Abishai,  at  the  g.tte  of  the 
city,  partly  no  doubt,  as  .loab  showed  afterwards  in 
the  ciuse  of  Amasa,  from  fe.or  lest  so  di.stinguislied 
*  convei-t  to  their  cause  should  gain  too  high  a  place 
ui  David's  favor  (.loscpli.  Ant.  vii.  1,  §  5),  but  os- 
ft)D«ibly  in  retaliation  for  Ike  death  of  Aaahel.     I'or 


slain,  which  is  thus  translated  by  Ewald  (Dichter 
(lis  Alttn  BiinJes,  i.  99 : — 

As  a  villaiu  Jie.s,  ought  Abner  to  die  ? 
Tliy  hands,  not  fettered  ; 
Thy  feet,  not  bound  with  cliains  ; 
As  one  falls  before  tlie  malicious,  feUest  thou  I 

—  {.  e.  "  Thou  didst  not  fall  as  a  prisoner  taken  in 
battle,  with  hands  and  feet  fettered,  but  by  secret 
assassination,  such  as  a  villain  meets  at  the  hands 
of  villains  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  See  also  Lowth, 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  xxii.      G.  E.  L.  C 

2.  Father  of  Jaasiel,  chief  of  the  Benjamites  in 
David's  reign  (1  C'hr.  xxvii.  21):  probaWy  the  same 
as  Ahnkk  1.  W.  A.  W. 

ABOMINATION   OF  DESOLATION 

(tJ)  ^SfAvyfia  rfjs  tprifxiocreoos,  JIatt.  xxiv.  l.j), 
mentioned  by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference 
to   Dan.   ix.   27,  xi.   31,    xii.    11.      The   Hebrew 

words  in  these  passages  are  respectively,  C2"'^^|"ti'', 
C^b"r,  Cttb'a  V^p'^^n,  and  C72W  V^P^" 
the  LXX.  translate  tlie  first  word  unifonnly  ;35e'- 
\vyfjLa,  and  the  second  4prifj.(ii(Ti<tiv  (ix.  27)  and 
fp7}fji,wcreoi)s  (xi.  31,  xii.  11):  many  MSS.  however 
have  ri(pai'tcfj,fvoi/  in  xi.  31.     The  meaning  of  the 

first  of  these  words  is  clear :  Y  "^i^^'  expresses  any 
religious  impurity,  and  in  the  plural  number  espe- 
ciidly  iilols.  Suidas  defines  fiSfKvyfj.a  as  used  by 
the  Jews  irau  e'lduXou  Ka\  irclu  tKTinrwua  av- 
dpdirov.  It  is  inqMrtant  to  observe  that  the  ex- 
pression is  not  used  of  idolatry  in  the  abstract,  bu^ 
of  idolatry  adopted  by  the  Jews  themselves  (2  K 
xxi.  2-7,  xxiii.  13).  Hence  we  must  look  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  jjrophecy  in  some  act  of  apostasy 
on  their  part;  and  so  the  Jews  themselves  appear 
to  h.ave  understood  it,  according  to  the  traditional 
feeUng  referred  to  by  .Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  C,  §  3), 
that  the  temple  would  be  destroyed  iav  x^V*** 
oiKeTai  irpoiJLiavdiai  rh  Tffxevos.  With  regard  to 
the  second  word  ^"Cl',  which  has  been  variously 
translated  of  desolntion,  of  the  (lisolnt'n;  that  (iston- 
i.iheth  (Marginal  transl.  xi.  31,  xii.  11),  it  is  a  par- 
ticiple used  substantively  and  placed  in  immediate 
ap()Osition  with  the  previous  noun,  qualifying  it 
with  an  adjective  sense  astoitishintj,  horrible  ((Jeseu. 

s.  V.  Cfilf),  and  thus  the  whole  expression  signi- 
fies a  horrible  abotninntiwi.  What  the  olyect  re- 
ferred to  was,  is  a  matter  of  doubt;  it  should  lie 
observed,  however,  that  in  the  passages  in  Daniel 
the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  was  to  be  conse- 
quent u](on  the  cessation  of  the  s.acrifice.  The 
Jews  considered  the  prophecy  as  fulfilled  in  the 
profanation  of  the  Tenqile  under  Antiocbus  I'.piph- 
anes,  when  the  Israelites  themselves  erected  ao 
idolatrous  altar  {&(,!ix6s,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  i] 
ufwu  the  sacred  altar,  and  otlered  sacrifice  thereon 
this  alt.ar  is  descrilie<l  as  fiSf\vyfia  t^s  iprjfxwffttM 


ABRAHAM 

;i  Mace.  i.  54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecy,  however,  re- 
feiTed  ultimately  (as  Josephus  himself  perceived, 
Alii.  s.  11,  §  7)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Komans,  aud  consequently  the  ^SeAvyfia  must 
describe  some  occurrence  connected  with  that  event. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  which  meets  all  tlie 
requirements  of  tlie  case:  the  introduction  of  the 
Honiau  standards  into  the  Temple  would  not  be  a 
^Se\ijyiJ.a,  properly  speakiiig,  unless  it  could  be 
shovTO  that  the  Jews  themselves  participated  in  the 
worship  of  them ;  moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  have  been  proposed,  such  as 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  fail  in  regai-d 
to  the  tune  of  their  occurrence,  being  subsequent  to 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  appears  most  prob- 
able that  the  profonities  of  the  Ze;dots  constituted 
the  abomination  which  was  the  sign  of  impending 
ruin."     (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  7.)        W.  L.  B. 

A^BRAHAM  (2nn2S,  fathe'-  of  a  multi- 
tude :  'Alipad/j.  '■  Abraham :  originally  ABRAM, 
U^D.i^,  father  of  elevation:  "A^pafx'-  Abrum), 
the  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Nahor  And  Haran; 
and  the  progeiator,  not  only  of  the  1  lebrew  nation, 
but  of  several  cognate  tribes.  His  history  is  re- 
corded to  us  with  much  detail  in  Scripture,  as  the 
very  type  of  a  true  patriarchal  life ;  a  life,  that  is, 
m  which  all  authority  is  paternal,  derived  ulti- 
mately from  God  the  Father  of  all,  and  religion, 
imperfect  as  yet  in  revelation  and  ritual,  is  based 
entirely  on  that  same  Fatherly  relation  of  God  to 
man.  The  natural  tendency  of  such  a  religion  is 
to  the  worship  of  tutelary  gods  of  the  family  or  of 
the  tribe ;  traces  of  such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  patriarchs  are  found  in  the  Scriptural  History 
itself;  and  the  declaration  of  God  to  Jloses  (in  Ex. 
vi.  3)  plainly  teaches  that  the  fuU  sense  of  the  unity 
and  eternity  of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  unfolded  to 
them.  But  yet  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
"Almighty  God"  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv. 
11),  and  "the  Judge  of  all  the  eai'th"  (Gen.  xviii. 
25),  the  knowledge  of  His  intercourse  with  kings 
of  other  tribes  (Gen.  xx.  3-7),  and  His  judgment 
on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
promise  which  extended  to  "all  nations")  must 
have  raisetl  the  patriarchal  religion  far  above  this 
narrow  idea  of  God,  and  given  it  the  germs,  at  least, 
of  future  exaltation.  The  character  of  Abraham  is 
that  which  is  formed  by  such  a  religion,  and  by  the 
mfluence  of  a  nomad  pastoral  life ;  free,  simple,  and 
manly;  full  of  hospitality  and  family  affection; 
truthful  to  all  such  as  were  bound  to  him  by  their 
ties,  though  not  untamted  with  Eastern  craft  to 
those  considered  as  aliens ;  ready  for  war,  but  not  a 
professed  wari'ior,  or  one  who  lived  by  plunder ;  free 
and  childlike  in  religion,  and  gradually  educated 
by  God's  hand  to  a  conthmaUy  deepening  sense  of 
its  all-absorbing  claims.  It  stands  remarkably 
contrasted  vAih.  those  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

Tlie  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  mainly 
limited,  as  usual,  to  the  evolution  of  the  Gre^t  Cov- 
enant in  his  hfe ;  it  is  the  history  of  the  man  him- 
self rather  than  of  the  external  events  of  his  hfe; 
and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  (Gen.  xii.  10- 
20,  xiv.,  XX.,  xxi.  22-34)  it  does  not  refer  to  his  re- 
'ation  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  them  he  may 
inly  have  appeared  as  a  chief  of  the  hardier  Chal- 
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daean  race,  disdaining  the  settled  life  of  the  more 
luxurious  Canaanites,  and  fit  to  be  hired  by  plun- 
der as  a  protector  against  the  invaders  of  the  Nortk 
(see  Gen.  xiv.  21-23).  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  though 
we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  it,  that  his  pas- 
sage into  Canaan  may  have  been  a  sign  or  a  cause 
of  a  greater  migration  from  Haran,  and  that  he 
may  have  been  looked  upon  (e.  (j.  by  Abimelech, 
Gen.  xxi.  22-32)  as  one  who,  from  his  position  as 
well  as  his  high  character,  would  be  able  to  guide 
such  a  migration  for  evil  or  for  good  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
i.  409-113). 

The  traditions  which  Josephus  adds  to  the  Scrip- 
tural naiTative,  are  merely  such  as,  after  his  man- 
ner and  in  accordance  with  the  auu  of  his  wi'itings, 
exalt  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Abraliam,  mak- 
ing him  the  teacher  of  monotheism  to  the  Chal- 
dieans,  and  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  to  the 
Egyptians.  He  quotes  however  Nicolaus  of  Da- 
mascus,'' as  ascribing  to  him  the  conquest  and  gov- 
ernment of  Damascus  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  and 
stating  that  the  tradition  of  his  habitation  was  still 
preserved  there  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  c.  7,  !^  2;  see  Gen. 
XV.  2). 

The  Arab  traditions  are  partly  ante-]Mohamme- 
dan,  relating  mainly  to  the  Kaabah  (or  sacred 
house)  of  Jlecca,  which  Abraham  and  his  son  "  Is- 
mail"  are  said  to  have  rebuilt  for  the  fourth  time 
over  the  sacred  black  stone.  But  in  great  meas- 
ure they  are  taken  from  the  Koran,  which  has  it- 
self borrowed  from  the  0.  T.  and  from  the  Bab- 
binical  traditions.  Of  the  latter  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  story  of  his  having  destroyed  the  idols 
(see  Jud.  v.  G-8)  vrhich  Terali  not  only  worshipj^ed 
(as  declared  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  but  also  mamifac- 
tured,  and  having  been  cast  by  Nimrod  into  a  fiery 
furnace,  which  turned  into  a  pleasant  meadow. 
The  legend  is  generally  traced  to    the  word    (Jr 

(~A>'),  Abraham's  birth-place,  which  has  also  the 
sense  of  "  Ught  "  or  "  fii-e."  But  the  name  of 
Abraham  appears  to  be  commonly  remembered  in 
tradition  tJirough  a  very  large  portion  of  Asia,  and 
the  title  "  el-Ivlialil,"  "  the  Friend  "  (of  God)  (see 
2  Chr.  XX.  7;  Is.  xli.  8;  Jam.  ii.  23)  is  that  by 
which  he  is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraliam  is  divided 
into  various  periods,  by  the  various  and  progressive 
revelations  of  God,  which  he  received  — 

(1.)  With  his  father  Terah,  his  wife  Sarai,  and 
nephew  Lot,  Abram  left  Ur  for  Haran  (Charran), 
in  obedience  to  a  call  of  God  (alluded  to  in  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  Haran,  apparently  the  eldest  brother  —  since 
Nahor,  and  probably  also  Abram,^  married  hia 
daughter  —  was  dead  already ;  and  Nahor  remained 
behmd  (Gen.  xi.  31).  In  Haran  Terah  died;  and 
Abrani,  now  the  head  of  the  family,  received  a 
second  call,  and  with  it  the  promise.''    His  promise 


a  *  Lange's  note  (Bibelwerk,  i.  342),  especially  aa 
enlarged  by  Dr.  Schaff  {Coin,  on  Matt.  p.  424),  enu- 
merates the  principal  explanations  of  thi.'i  Ji.lirnlt  ex- 
pression. 11. 


6  Nicolaus  was  a  contemporary  and  favorite  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  Augustus.  The  quotiitiou  is  probably 
from  an  Universal  History,  sail  to  hive  coatiiinel  IH 
books. 

c  «  Iscah  "  (iu  Gen.  xi.  29)  is  generally  supposed  tc 
be  the  same  person  as  Sarai.  That  Abram  calls  her 
his  "  sister  "  is  not  conclusive  against  it ;  for  see  xir. 
IG,  where  Lot  Ls  called  his  "  brother." 

d  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Acts  (vii.  4)  that 
Abram  quitted  Uaran  after  his  father's  death.  This 
Is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statements  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Abram  (0«n. 
xi.  2G);  that  ho  died  at  the  age  of  205  (Gen.  xi.  32-, 
and  that  .\br.un  w;m  75  yi'irs  old  when  he  left  Uiran  • 
hence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Abram  mi-tratcd 
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was  two-fold,  containing  both  a  temporal  and  spir- 
iiiial  blessinj;,  the  one  of  which  was  the  t^'pe  and 
earnest  of  the  other.  The  temporal  promise  was, 
tliat  he  should  hecome  a  great  and  prosperous  na- 
tion ;  the  spirituid,  that  in  him  "  should  all  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  xii.  2). 

Abram  appears  to  have  entered  Canaan,  as  Jacob 
afterwards  di<l,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok ;  for 
he  crossed  at  once  into  the  rich  plain  of  Jloreh, 
near  Sicheni,  and  under  Khal  and  Gerizim.  There, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  s[>ots  of  the  land,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  distinct  promise  of  his  future  inher- 
itance (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  built  his  first  altar  to 
God  "  The  (Janaauite  "  (it  is  noticed)  "  was  then 
in  tlie  land,"  and  probably  would  view  the  strangers 
of  the  warUke  north  with  no  friendly  eyes.  Ac- 
cc)rdingly  Abram  made  his  second  resting-place  in 
tlie  strong  mountain  country,  the  key  of  the  various 
passes,  between  IJcthel  and  Ai.  There  he  would 
dwell  securely,  till  famine  drove  him  into  the  richer 
and  more  culti\ated  huid  of  I'-g.vpt. 

That  his  history  is  no  idad  or  heroic  legend,  is 
very  clearly  shown,  not  merely  by  the  record  of  his 
deceit  as  to  8;irai,  practiced  in  I'-gj^pt  and  repeated 
ailenvards,  but  much  more  by  the  clear  description 
of  its  utter  failure,  and  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  it  placed  him  in  comparison  with  Pharaoh, 
and  still  more  with  Abimelech.  That  be  should 
have  felt  afraid  of  such  a  civilized  and  imposing 
power  as  Egyi)t  e\eu  at  that  time  evidently  was, 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  Arab  nature  as  it  is 
now ;  that  he  shoulil  have  sought  to  guard  himself 
by  deceit,  esjiecially  of  tiiat  kind  which  is  tnie  in 
word  and  false  in  effect,  is  uufortimately  not  at  all 
incomi>atible  with  a  generally  religious  character; 
but  that  such  a  story  should  have  been  framed  in 
an  ideal  description  of  a  saint  or  hero  is  inconceiv- 
able. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  Egypt  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  and  power 
apjK-ar  to  have  begun  ((}en.  xiii.  2).  If  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Ilyk.sos  ui  JMemphis  is  to  be  referred  to 
this  p])0ch,  as  seems  not  improliable  [Kcvi-r],  then, 
since  tliey  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  not  im- 
possil  le  that  Abram  may  have  taken  part  in  their 
war  of  conquest,  and  so  have  had  another  recom- 
mendation to  the  favor  of  I'haraoh. 

On  his  return,  the  very  fact  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  importance  caused  the  separation  of  Lot 
and  his  i)ortion  of  the  tribe  from  Abram.  Lot's 
departure  to  the  rich  country  of  Sodom  implied  a 
wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life  and  settle  at  once ; 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  w;is  content  still  to  "  dwell 
in  tents"  and  wait  for  the  promised  time  (lleb. 
xi.  9).  Probably  till  now  he  had  looked  on  Lot  as 
his  heir,  and  his  sepanition  from  him  w;us  a  Prov- 
idential [ireparation  f<jr  the  future.  From  this  time 
he  took  up  his  third  resting-place  at  .Mamrc,  or 
liebron,  the  future  capital  of  Judah,  situated  in 
the  direct  line  of  communication  with  r.gypt,  and 
opening  down  to  the  wilderness  and  pasture  land 
of  lieershelta.  This  very  position,  so  diflerent  from 
the  mountain-fa.stness  of  Ai,  marks  the  change  in 
the  tiinnliers  and  fKJwers  of  his  frilie. 

The  hist«jry  of  his  attack  on  (  hedorlaomer,  which 

fyom  Unran  in  his  fntlicr's  lifutiiiie.  Variouii  explan- 
ftiionH  biivo  been  given  of  tills  difflrulty  ;  t)ie  niodt 
prtibiible  in,  tliut  the  stntciiient  in  Clen.  xi.  2<>,  tliat 
IVrnli  wiw  70  ycnm  old  wliru  lie  l>egnt  hi.n  thrf*;  cnil- 
lii'U,  applies  only  to  t\w.  nliliTit,  llitnin,  and  tliut  the 
lirthn  c  r  hlM  two  youni^cr  rliilJn-n  b«lou|^'d  to  u  nub- 
H;(iuent   |>«rlr><l  [Cugn^   I.><IV| 
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follows,  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view  which 
would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  world.  Bj 
the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  "  Abran?  the 
Hebrew,"  "  it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  document, 
a  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  (as  Ewald  calls 
it),  preserved  and  sancticned  by  .Moses.  The  inva- 
sion was  clearly  another  northern  immigration  or 
foray,  for  the  chiefs  or  kings  were  of  Shinar  (Baby- 
lonia), I'Ulasar  (.\ss3Tia?),  Llam  (Persia),  Ax. ;  that 
it  was  not  the  first,  is  evident  from  tlie  vassalage 
of  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  tiie  i)lain;  and  it  ex- 
tended (see  Gen.  xiv.  5-7)  far  to  the  south  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  Aliram  apjjears  here  as  the 
head  of  a  small  confetleracy  of  chiefs,  powerful 
enough  to  venture  on  a  long  pursuit  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordiui,  to  attack  with  success  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  to  roll 
back  for  a  time  the  stream  of  northeni  immigra- 
tion. His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitude 
of  the  jxiople,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  refuses 
the  character  of  a  hireling;  that  it  did  not  elate 
him  above  measure,  is  evident  from  his  reverence 
to  Melchizedek,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  whose 
call  was  equal  ;uid  consecrated  rank  superior  to  his 
own  [Mi:i,ciiiz1'.i)i:k]. 

(II.)  The  second  period  of  Al)ram's  life  is  marked 
by  the  fresh  re^■elation.  which,  without  further 
unfolding  the  spiritual  promise,  completes  the  tem- 
poral one,  ah-eiidy  in  course  of  fulfillment.  It  first 
announced  to  him  that  a  child  of  his  own  should 
inherit  the  promise,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  aa 
the  "stars  of  hejiven."  This  promise,  unhke  the 
other,  apjieared  at  his  age  contrary  to  nature,  and 
therefore  it  is  on  this  wcasion  that  his  faith  is 
specially  noted,  as  accepted  and  "counted  for  right- 
eousness." Accordingly,  he  now  passed  mto  a  new 
position,  for  not  only  is  a  fuller  revelation  given  as 
to  the  ca[)tivity  of  his  seed  in  Kgypt,  the  time  of 
their  dehverance,  and  their  conquest  of  the  land, 
"  when  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full,"  but 
after  his  solemn  burnt-otiering  the  visible  appear- 
ance of  God  in  fire  is  vouchs.afed  to  him  a.s  a  sign, 
and  he  enters  into  wreiKint  with  the  Lord  (Gen. 
XV.  18).  This  covenant,  like  the  earher  one  with 
Noah  (Gen.  ix.  9-17),  is  one  of  free  promise  from 
God,  faith  only  in  that  promise  being  retjuired  fi'om 
man. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  taking  of 
Hagar,  Sarai's  maid,  to  be  a  concubine  of  Abram 
(as  a  means  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
seed),  and  the  conception  of  Ishmael. 

(HI.)  Lor  fourteen  ye-ars  after,  no  more  is  re- 
corded of  Abram,  who  seems  during  all  that  period 
to  have  dwelt  at  Manire.  Alter  tiiat  time,  in 
Abram's  OOth  year,  the  hust  step  in  the  revelation 
of  the  promise  is  made,  by  the  declaration  that  it 
.siiould  be  given  to  a  son  of  Sarai ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  temjioral  and  spiritual  elements  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  Ishmael  can  share  only  the  one,  Isaac 
is  to  enjoy  the  other.  The  covenant,  which  before 
was  only  for  tenqxiral  inheritance  (Gen.  xv.  18),  b 
now  made  "everlasting,"  and  scaled  liy  circum- 
cision. This  new  state  is  marked  by  the  change 
of  Abram's  name  to  "  .Vliraliam,"  and  Sar.ii's  to 
"  Sarali,"  *  and  it  was  one  of  far  grwUcr  acijuaint- 


u  'O  TTcpanit,  LXX.     If  this  sense  of  the  word  b* 

taken.  It  strengthens  the  supposition  noticed.  In  anj 
riL-e,  thf  name  l.<  that  aiiplli-d  to  llio  Israelites  by  for 
elgners,  or  u.-<od  t>y  thcni  of  themselves  only  in  speak 
ing  to  foreigners :  see  ILkbriw. 

b  The  origlual  name  ^"^tn  U  unoertaiit  in  iluriva 
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jiice  and  intercourse  with  God.  For,  immediately 
after,  we  read  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Abraham 
in  human  form,  attended  by  two  angels,  the  minis- 
ters of  His  wrath  against  Sodom,  of  His  aimounce- 
ment  of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abraham,  and 
acceptance  of  his  intercession  for  the  condemned 
cities."  The  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scripture 
for  the  simple  and  familiar  intercourse  of  Uod  with 
him,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  \':tguer  and 
more  awful  descriptions  of  previous  ai)pearances 
(see  e.  <j.  xv.  12),  and  with  those  of  later  times 
((ieii.  xxviii.  17,  xxxii.  -30;  Ex.  iii.  6,  &c.).  And 
corresponding  with  this  there  is  a  perfect  absence 
of  all  fear  on  Al)raham's  part,  and  a  cordial  and 
reverent  joy,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  recalls 
the  time  past  when  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
was  heard,  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day." 

Strangely  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position  as 
the  "  Friend "  and  intercessor  with  God,  is  the 
repetition  of  the  falsehood  as  to  Sarah  in  the  land 
of  the  Phihstmes  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  that  tribe  or  collection 
of  tribes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  almost  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt;  a  race  apparently  of  lords 
nding  over  a  conquered  population,  and  another 
example  of  that  series  of  immigrations  which  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  It  seems, 
from  Abraham's  excuse  for  his  deceit  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  if  there  had  been  the  idea  in  his  mind  that 
all  arms  may  be  used  against  mibelievers,  who,  it 
is  assumed,  have  no  "fear  of  God,"  or  sense  of 
right.  If  so,  the  rebuke  of  Abimelech,  by  its  dig- 
nity and  its  clear  recognition  of  a  God  of  justice, 
must  have  put  him  to  manifest  shame,  and  taught 
him  that  others  also  were  servants  of  the  Lord. 

This  period  again,  like  that  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  growth  m  power  ajid  wealth,  as 
the  respect  of  Abimelech  and  his  alarm  for  the 
fiiture,  so  natural  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  conquer- 
ing invaders,  very  clearly  shows.  Abram's  settle- 
ment at  Beersheba,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
near  the  Amalekite  plunderers,  shows  both  that  he 
needed  room,  and  was  able  to  protect  himself  and 
his  flocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  crowns  his  happiness,  and 
fulfills  the  first  great  promise  of  God;  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ishmael,  painful  as  it  was  to  him,  and 
vindictive  as  it  seems  to  have  been  on  Sarah's  part, 
was  yet  a  step  in  the  education  which  was  to  teach 
him  to  give  up  all  for  the  one  great  oI(ject.  The 
symbohcal  meaning  of  the  act  (drawn  out  in.GaJ. 
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tion  and  meaning.     Oesenius  renders  it  "  nobility," 
from  the  same  root  aa  "  Sarah  "  ;  Ewald  by  "  quarrel- 

(vrme  "  (from  the  root  TT^Ci?   in  sense  of  "  to  fight "). 

The  name  Sarah,  rT"1l?7,  is  certainly  "  princess." 

a  Tnidition  still  points  out  the  supposed  site  of  this 
appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a  mile 
from  Hebron  is  a  beautiful  and  massive  oak,  which 
still  bears  Abraham's  name.  The  residence  of  the 
oatriarch  was  called  "  the  oaks  of  Mamre,"  errone- 
pusly  translated  in  A.  V.  "  the  plain  "  of  Mamre  (Oen. 
Kin.  18,  xviii.  1);  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  e.xact  spot,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus  (-B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  7)  was  attached  to  a  terebinth. 
This  tree  no  longer  remains  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  stood  within  the  ancient  enclosure,  which  is 
Still  called  "Abraham's  House."  A  fair  was  held 
Seneath  it  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  it  remained 
lo  the  time  of  Theodosius.  (Robinson,  ii.  81  Pd. 
I8r.6;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  143.) 


"v.  21-31)  coiUd  not  hai<;  been  wholly  luifelt  ey 
the  patriarch  himseU',  so  far  as  it  involved  the  sense 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and  cari'ied 
out  the  fore-ordained  will  of  God. 

(IV.)  Agau!  for  a  long  period  (25  years,  Joseph 
Jnt.  i.  1.3,  §  2)  the  history  is  silent:  then  conies 
the  final  trial  and  perfection  of  his  faith  in  the 
oonmiand  to  offer  up  the  child  of  his  affections  and 
of  God's  promise.  The  trial  lay,  fir'-t  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  peifjlexity  in 
which  the  command  involved  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise;  secondly,  in  the  strangeness  of  the  com- 
mand to  violate  the  human  life,  of  which  the  sa- 
credness  had  been  enforced  by  God's  special  com- 
mand (Gen.  ix.  .5,  G),  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  or 
a  father.  To  these  trials  he  rose  superior  by  faith, 
that  "  God  was  able  to  raise  Isaac  even  from  tho 
dead"  (Heb.  xi.  19),  probably  through  the  same 
faith  to  which  our  Lord  refers,  that  God  had 
promised  to  be  the  "  God  of  Isaac  "  (Gen.  xvii.  19), 
and  that  he  was  not  "  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  hving."  '^ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  blessing  given  to 
him  now,  the  original  spiritual  promise  is  repeated 
for  the  fii'st  time  since  his  earliest  call,  and  in  the 
same  words  then  used.  But  the  promise  that  "  in 
his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed ''  would  be 
now  understood  very  dift'erently,  and  felt  to  be  fjir 
above  the  temporal  promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at 
first  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed.  It  can  hardly  be 
wTong  to  refer  preeminently  to  this  epoch  the  de- 
claration, that  Abraham  "saw  the  day  of  Christ 
and  was  glad"  (.John  \iii.  5G). 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  50  year.*. 
The  only  other  incidents  are  the  death  and  burial 
of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  Rebekah,  and 
that  of  Abraham  with  Keturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  place  at  Kirjath  Arba, 
/.  e.  Hebron,  so  that  Abraham  nnist  have  returned 
from  Beersheba  to  his  old  and  more  peaceful  home- 
In  the  history  of  her  burial,  the  most  notable 
points  are  the  respect  paid  to  the  power  and  char- 
acter of  Abraham,  as  a  mighty  prince,  and  ths 
exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanor. 
It  is  sufficiently  striking  that  the  only  inheritance 
of  his  family  in  the  land  of  promise  should  be  a 
tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave  of  JMachpelah  is  novi 
said  to  be  concealed  under  the  ilosque  of  Hebron 
(see  Stanley,  S.  (j-  P.  p.  101).     [Hebron.] 

The  marriage  of  Isaac,  so  far  as  Abraham  is 
concerned,  marks  his  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  sop 
with  the  polluted  and  condemned  blood  of  the  Ca- 
naanites. 

The  marriage  \vith  Keturah  is  the  strangest  a.nu 
most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life,  Abra- 
ham having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an  old  man ; 
but  his  youth  having  been  restored  before  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  must  have  remained  to  him,  and  Isaac's 


b  The  scene   of  the  sacrifice  is,  according  to  oul 
present  text,  and  to  Josephus,  the  land  of  ''  Moriah," 

or  ^''T^^2,  chosen  by  Jehovah,  Ges.  (comp.  the  name 
"  Jehovah-JIreh  ").  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  haa 
"Moreh,"  HTID;  the  LXX.  render  the  word  here  by 
7-1)1/  iri^rjA)}!/,  the  phrase  used  for  what  is  undoubtedly 
"  Moreh  "  in  xii.  6,  whereas  in  2  Chr.  iii.  they  render 
"Moriah"  by  'A/awpt'a:  they  therefore  probably  read 
"  Moreh  "  also.  The  fact  of  the  three  days'  journey 
from  Beersheba  suits  Moreh  better  (see  Stanley's  S.  f 
P.  p.  251) ;  other  considerationa  seem  in  favor  of  Mo 
riah.    [Moriah.] 
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marriage  having  taken  his  son  comparatively  away, 
may  have  induced  him  to  seek  a  wile  to  be  the 
wpport  of  his  old  age.  Keturah  held  a  lower  rank 
:han  Sarah,  and  her  children  were  sent  away,  lest 
they  should  dispute  the  inherit-ance  of  Isaac,  Abra- 
ham having  le;irnt  to  do  voluutiU-Uy  in  theii'  case 
what  had  been  forced  upon  him  in  the  case  of  Ish- 
mael. 

Abniharo  died  at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  his 
sons,  tlie  heir  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Ishniael,  miited 
to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machi)clah  by  the  side 
of  Sarah. 

His  descendants  were  (1)  the  Israehtes;  (2)  a 
branch  of  the  Arab  tribes  througli  Ishmael;  (3) 
the  "  children  of  the  Kast,"  of  whom  the  Jlidian- 
ites  were  the  chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate  tribes), 
the  nations  of  Annnon  and  Moab  (see  these  names) ; 
and  through  their  various  branches  his  name  is 
known  all  over  Asia.  A.  B. 

*  On  Abraliam,  see  particularly  Ewald,  Gtsch. 
i.  40'J-4:3'J,  2e  Aufl.;  Kurtz,  ihsch.  des  A.  Bundis, 
2e  Aufl.,  i.  100-215;  and  Stanley,  Lect.  on  llie 
Biil.  (if  the  Jeicish  Cliiirch,  I'art  I.,  I^ct.  i.,  ii. 
The  Jewish  legends  r&s]x;ctiiig  him  have  been  col- 
lected by  Beer,  Ltbcn  Abndiums  nnch  Auffassung 
dcr  Jiidischen  iifi(/e,  I^ipz.  1859  ;  see  also  Hisen- 
niengcr's  J-MdeckUx  J udtnthum.  A. 

ABRAHAMS  BOSOM.  During  the  l{o- 
man  occupation  of  .hula-a,  at  least,  the  practice  of 
reclining  on  couches  at  meals  was  customary  among 
the  Jews.  As  e;ich  guest  leaned  upon  his  lett 
arm,  his  neighbor  next  below  him  would  naturally 
be  descriiied  as  lying  in  his  lx>som;  and  such  a  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  master  of  the  house  was 
one  of  especial  honor,  and  only  occupied  by  his 
nciircst  friends  (John  i.  18,  xiii.  23).  To  lie  in 
jM)raliam's  bosom,  then,  was  a  metaphor  in  use 
among  the  .lews  to  denote  a  condition  after  death 
of  perfect  happiness  and  rest,  and  a  position  of 
friendship  and  nearness  to  the  great  founder  of 
their  race,  when  they  shall  lie  down  on  his  right 
hand  at  the  banquet  of  Paradise,  "  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  iieaven  " 
(Matt.  viii.  1 1 ).  That  the  exjiression  wis  in  use 
among  the  Jews  is  sliovni  by  Lightfoot  (//'//•.  Ilib. 
tn  Luc.  xvi.  22),  who  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Talmud  (Kiddiisliin,  fol.  72),  which,  accorduig  to 
his  interpretation,  represents  Levi  as  saying  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  Habbi  Judah,  "to-day  he 
dwclleth  in  .\braham"s  l)Osom."  The  future  bless- 
edness of  the  just  was  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  bantpiet,  "the  Ijanquet  of  tlie  garden  of  l^den 
or  Paradise."  See  Schoettgen,  Jlor.  Ilcb.  in  Malt. 
viii.  11.    [Lazai{u.s.]  W.  A.  W. 

A'BRAM.     [Abraham.] 

ABRO'NAH    (n3"-l?V     [p»is(ujt],    from 

~27,  to  cro.ss  over),  one  of  the  halting-places  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  innnediatcly  preceding 
I'lzion  gelier,  and  therefore,  looking  to  the  root,  the 
name  may  jmssilily  retain  the  trace  of  a  foril  across 
the  head  of  the  ILlanitic  (lulf.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is 
given  a.s  Kbronah  ('EiSpoiccf;  [Vat.  5e/3pwj/o:]  Ih- 
browi)  (\uni.  xxxiii.  34,  35).  ■  G. 

ABRO'NAS  ('A)3paii/os;  [Comp.  'Ap^uvdi; 
Aid.  'ApHovai:  -l/'im/'/i']),  a  torrent  (xtifxapl>oi), 
apparently  near  Cilicia  [.lud.  ii.  24  coni|)ared  with 
25]:  if  80,  it  may  |)ossibly  be  the  Xidir  Abraim, 
or  Ibndiim,  the  ancient  Adonis,  which  rises  in  the 
[.elranon  at  Afhn,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Jtbtil 
■'Uyblos).     It  has,  however,  l)een   coiyectured  (Mo- 
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vers,  Bonner  Ztits.  xiii.  L8)  that  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  "insn  "^5??  =  beyond  the  river  (Eu- 
phrates), which  has  just  before  been  mentioned;  a 
corruption  not  more  inconcei>al)le  than  many  which 
actually  exist  in  the  LXX.  The  A.  V.  has  Ab 
BoxAi  (Jud.  ii.  24).  G. 

AB'SALOM  (Clb^bS,  father  of  peace  • 

'A$ea(ra\wfj.  '■  Abgaloin),  third  son  of  David  by 
Maachah,  daughter  of  Tahnai  king  of  Geshur,  a 
Sjrian  district  atijoiuing  the  north-esistern  frontier 
of  the  Holy  Land  near  the  l^ke  of  Jlerom.  He  is 
scarcely  mentioned  till  alter  iJavid  had  committed 
the  great  crime  which  l)y  its  consequences  embit- 
tered his  old  age,  and  then  aj)pears  as  the  instru- 
ment by  whom  w;is  fulfilled  C!od"s  threat  against  the 
sinfid  king,  that  "  evQ  should  Ijc  raised  up  against 
him  out  of  his  ovni  house,  and  that  his  neighbor 
should  he  with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  sun." 
In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign,  jjolygamy  bore  ita 
ordinary  fruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of 
Bathsheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but  it  also 
brought  about  the  j)unishment  of  that  sin,  by  rais- 
ing up  jealousies  and  conflicting  claims  between  the 
sons  of  difl'erent  mothers,  each  apparently  living 
with  a  sepai-ate  house  and  estabUslmient  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  xiv.  24;  cf.  1  K.  vii.  8,  &c.).  .^Vbsaloin 
had  a  sister  Tamar,  who  was  violated  l)y  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  Da\id'3  eldest  son  by  Ahiuoam, 
the  Jezreehtess.  The  king,  though  indignant  at  so 
great  a  crime,  would  not  inmish  Amnon  because  he 
was  his  first-born,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  Nai 
ovK  iXvnricre  rh  TrceC/ta  ^ hixvwv  tov  vlov  avrov, 
OTi  7]ya.TTa  avrSv,  on  npcoT6TOKOs  auToC  f/V,  which 
arc  found  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  21),  though 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  The  natural  avenger  of 
such  an  outrage  would  be  Tamar's  fidl  brother  Al)- 
salom,  just  as  the  sons  of  Jacob  took  bloody  ven- 
geance fur  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  He 
brootled  over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  in- 
vited all  the  ])rinces  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-liazor,  jxissibly  an  old  Canaanitish 
sanctuary  (as  we  infer  from  tiie  prefix  Baal),  on  the 
borders  of  Kpliraini  and  Benjamin.  Here  he  or- 
dered his  servants  to  murder  Anmon,  and  then  fled 
for  safety  to  his  l:ithcr-iii-1aw's  court  at  Cieshur, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  David  was  over- 
whehned  by  this  accumulation  of  family  soitows, 
thus  conqik'ted  by  separation  from  his  favorite 
son»  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to  pardon  or 
recall.  But  he  was  brought  back  by  lui  artifice  of 
Joal),  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tekoah  (afterwards 
kno\m  as  the  birtbplare  of  the  prophet  .Amos)  to  en- 
treat the  kiuii's  inlerfcrn  (■(•  in  a  siq')ii  sititious  ca«e 
similar  to  Ai)salonrs.  Having  pcrsuadetl  David  to 
prevent  the  avenger  of  Mood  from  pursuing  a  young 
man,  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she 
adroitly  applied  his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom, 
and  urgritl  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general 
])nnciple,  to  "fetch  home  his  banislied."  David 
did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerus-Tleiu. 
At  htst  wearied  with  delay,  pcrtviving  that  hij 
triumph  was  only  liiUf  conqilele,  and  that  his  ex- 
clusion from  wurt  interfered  with  the  nmbitiouu 
schemes  which  he  was  fonning,  fancying  too  that 
sutticient  exertions  were  not  made  in  hLs  favor,  the 
im|>etuou3  young  man  sent  his  senants  to  bum  a 
field  of  com  near  his  own,  belonging  to  Joab,  thuf 
doing  as  Suwson  had  done  (Judg.  xv.  4).     There- 
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upon  Joab,  probably  dreading  some  further  outrage 
(rem  his  ricleace,  brought  liim  to  his  father,  from 
whom  he  received  the  kiss  of  recouciliatioii.  Ab- 
salom now  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion, 
urged  to  it  partly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness, 
partly  perhaps  by  the  fear  lest  I>athsheba's  child 
should  sui)plant  him  in  the  succession,  to  which  he 
would  feel  himself  entitled  as  of  royal  birth  on  his 
mother's  side  as  well  as  his  father's,  and  as  being 
now  David's  eldest  surviviiif;  son,  since  we  may  in- 
fer that  the  second  son  Chileab  was  dead,  fi'om  no 
mention  being  made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii.  3.  It 
is  harder  to  account  for  his  temporary  success,  and 
the  imminent  danger  which  befell  so  powerful  a  gov- 
ernment as  his  father's.  The  sin  with  Bathsheba 
had  probably  weakened  David's  moral  and  religious 
hold  upon  the  people ;  and  as  he  grew  older  he  may 
have  become  less  attentive  to  individual  complaints, 
and  that  personal  administration  of  justice  which 
was  one  of  an  eastern  king's  chief  duties.  For  Ab- 
salom tried  to  supplant  his  father  by  courting  pop- 
ularity, standing  in  the  fixate,  conversing  with  every 
iniitor,  lamenting  the  difficulty  which  he  would  find 
in  getting  a  hearing,  "  putting  forth  his  hand  and 
kissins;  any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obei- 
sance." He  also  maintained  a  splendid  retinue 
(xx  1),  and  was  admired  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  liair,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  which  had  made  Saul  acceptable 
(1  Sam.  X.  23).  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  great 
tribe  of  Judah  had  taken  some  offense  at  David's 
government,  perhaps  froiii  finding  themselves  com- 
pletely merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  that  they 
hoped  secretly  for  preeminence  under  the  less  wise 
and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Al)salom  selects 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted 
by  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of  tlie  outbreak ;  Amasa 
ills  chief  captain,  and  Ahithophei  of  Giloh  his  prin- 
cipal counsellor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and  after  the 
rebellion  was  crushed  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling 
between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  (six.  41).  But 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  Absalom 
luised  the  standard  of  re\olt  at  Hebron  after  J'orty 
years,  as  we  now  read  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  which  it 
seems  better  to  consider  a  false  reading  for  J'uui 
(the  number  actually  given  by  Josephus),  than  to 
interpret  of  the  fortieth  year  of  David's  reign  (see 
Gerlach,  in  loco^  and  Kvvald,  Gescludite,  iii.  217) 
The  revolt  was  at  first  completely  successful ;  David 
fled  from  his  capital  over  the  .lordan  to  iMahanaim 
in  Gilead,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  "  Two  Hosts  " 
of  the  angelic  vision,  and  where  Abner  had  rallied 
the  Israelites  round  Saul's  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
the  unfortunate  Ishbosheth.  Absalom  occupied  Je 
rusalem,  and  by  the  advice  of  Ahithophei,  who  saw 
that  for  such  an  unnatural  rebelUon  war  to  the 
knife  was  the  best  security,  took  possession  of 
David's  harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concubines 
This  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal  assumption 
of  all  his  father's  royal  rights  (cf.  the  conduct  of 
Adonijah,  1  K.  ii.  13  flP.,  and  of  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
gian,  Herod,  iii.  68),  and  was  also  a  fulfillment  of 
Natlian's  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11).  But  David 
bad  left  friends  who  watched  over  his  interests. 
The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahithophei  were  afterwards 
rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of  Hushai,  who 
insinuated  himself  into  Absaloru  s  confidence  to 
work  his  ruin,  and  Ahithophei  limself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  hopes  frustrated,  and  another  preferred 
by  the  man  for  whose  sake  he  had  turned  traitor, 
went  hoirs  to  Giloh  and  committed  suicide.  At 
last,  after  being  solcmnlv  anointed  king  at  Jerusa- 
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lem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far  longer  than  waa 
expedient,  Absalom  crossed  the  Jordan  to  attack  his 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  round  him  a 
coiisideraljle  force,  whereas  had  Ahithophel's  advice 
been  followed,  he  would  probably  have  been  crushed 
at  once.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  i'>phraim,  so  called,  accordmg  to 
Gerlach  {Comm.  in  loco),  from  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  -1),  or  perhaps  from 
the  connection  of  Kphraim  with  the  trans-Jordanic 
half-tribe  of  jManasseh  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p. 
323).  Here  Absalom's  forces  were  totally  defeated, 
and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  lung  hair  was 
entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he 
was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was 
riding  ran  away  from  under  him.  Here  he  was 
dispatched  by  Joab,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  . 
David,  who,  lovuig  him  to  the  last,  had  desired  that 
his  hfe  might  be  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
death,  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic  words, 
0  my  son  Absnloin !  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee!  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  soji!  He  was 
buried  in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  con- 
querors threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old  proof 
of  bitter  hostihty  (Josh.  vii.  20)."  The  sacred 
historian  contrasts  this  dishonored  burial  with  the 
tomb  which  Absalom  had  raised  in  the  Ki'ny's  d.de 
(comp.  Gen.  xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom  he 
had  lost  (comp.  2  Sam.  x\iii.  18,  with  xiv.  27),  and 
where  he  probably  had  intended  that  his  own  re- 
mains should  be  laid.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3) 
mentions  the  pillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  2  stadia 
from  .lerus;deni.  An  existing  monument  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bears 
the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom;  but  the  Ionic 
pillars  which  surround  its  base  show  that  it  belongs 
to  a  much  Liter  period,  even  if  it  be  a  tomb  at  all. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 


The  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom. 

AB'SALOM  CA0E(r(Td\aifios;   [Comp.  Alex. 
'Av|/aA.a)/xos,   and  so   Sin.  1  M.  xiii. :]    Absolomvs, 


"  *  The  same  custom  of  heaping  up  stonos  as  a 
mark  of  detestation  and  ignominy  over  the  gnives  of 
perpetrators  of  crimes,  is  still  observed  in  the  lands 
of  the  Bible.  For  illustrations  of  this,  see  Thomson  8 
Land  and  Bnok,  ii.  2.34,  and  Boiiar's  Missim  of  En- 
(jiiiry  to  the  Jews,  p.  318.  H- 
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Abmlomus),  the  father  of  Mattathiaa  (1  Mace.  xi. 
rO)  and  Jonathan  (I  Mace.  xiii.  11). 

B.  F.  W. 

AB'SALON  ('AfieaaaKiLfx--  Abesalom).  An 
embassador  with  John  from  the  Jews  to  Lysiaa, 
3hief  governor  of  Coele-S^iia  and  I'hoenice  (2 
Mace.  xi.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

ABU'BUS  CAjSov/Sos:  Abobut).  Father  of 
Ptolemeas,  who  was  captahi  of  the  plain  of  .Jericho, 
ind  son-in-law  to  Simon  Maccaba;us  ( I  Mace.  xvi. 
11.15).  W.  A.  W. 

*  ABYSS.     [Dkep,  the.]  H. 

AC'ATAN  ('AKOTai/:  Eccctan).  IIakkatan 
(1  i:sdr.  viii.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AC'CAD  ("T~S  [yw/z-ess  according  to  Fiirst]  : 
Apx^S:  Acknd),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  land  of 
Shiuar  —  the  others  being  Bahel,  Freeh,  and  Cal- 
neh  —  which  were  the  begiiming  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom (Gen.  X.  10).  A  great  many  conjectures  have 
been  fonned  as  to  its  identification :  —  1.  Following 
the  reading  of  the  oldest  version  (the  LXX.),  the 
river  Argiuies,  mentioned  by  ^l^lian  as  in  the  Per- 
siaii  part  of  Sittacene  beyond  the  Tigris,  has  been 
put  forward  (IJochart,  I'IkiI.  iv.  17).  Hut  this  is 
too  far  east.  2.  Sacada,  a  town  stated  by  I'tolemy 
to  have  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  ((ireat 
Zab)  with  the  Tigris,  below  Nineveli  ([.eclerc,  in 
Winer).  3.  A  district  "  north  of  I5al)ylon  "  called 
'AkkVjtt;  (Knobel,  Gtnesh,  p.  108).  4.  And  per- 
haps in  the  absence  of  any  remains  of  the  name  this 
has  the  greatest  show  of  evidence  in  its  favor,  Xisi- 
bis,  a  city  on  the  K/inl/aiir  river  still  retaining  its 
name  (Nisibin),  and  situated  at  the  X.  E.  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  atiout  1.50  miles  east  of  Or/a,  and 
midway  between  it  and  Nineveh.  We  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome  ( Onoiii'islictm,  Achnd),  that  it 
was  the  belief  of  the  .lews  of  his  day  (fhbnei  dicuiit) 
that  Nisibis  w:ls  Accad ;  a  belief  confirmed  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Targums  of  .Ferusalem  and  Pseu- 
do-Jonathan (]^3^^3),   and   of  Ephraem   Sjtus; 

and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  name  of  Ni- 
sibis was  Acai-  (IfosenmiiUer,  ii.  21)),  which  is  the 

word  given  in  the  early  Pesliito  version  i-O),  and 

also  occurring  in  three  MSS.  of  the  Onomnsliam 
of  Jerome.  (See  the  \v>Ui  to  "  Achad  "  in  the 
edition  of  Jerome,  Ven.  17tJ7,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.) 

The  theory  deduced  l)y  Kawlinson  from  the  latest 
AssjTian  researches  is,  that  "  Akkad "  was  the 
name  of  the  "gresit  primitive  IIamit«  race  who  in- 
habited IJabylonia  from  the  earliest  time,"  who 
originatetl  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  language 
was  "  the  great  parent  stock  from  wliich  the  trunk 
stream  of  the  Semitic  tongues  sprang."  "  In  the 
inscriptions  of  Sargon  the  name  of  Akka<l  is  ap- 
plied to  the  .Vnnenian  mountains  instead  of  the 
vernacular  title  of  Arar.it."  (Kawlinson,  in  Ihrml- 
vttts,  i.  319,  note.)  The  name  of  the  city  is  be- 
lievwl  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions 
under  the  form  Kimi  Akkad  {ibid.  p.  447).     G. 

AC'CARON.     [Fkkon.] 

AC'CHO  OSy,  hotsaruli?):  'A/cxo.,  "'A/c.j, 
Strabo;  the  Ptoi.kmai.s  of  the  Maccabees  and  N. 
T.),  now  called  -Iccrt,  or  more  usually  !)y  Furojieans, 
Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  the  most  iniptirtaiit  sca-iw>rt 
town  on  the  Syrian  coast,  aliout  •'iO  miles  S.  of 
Tvre.  It  was  situated  on  a  sliglitly  prnjccting 
headland,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that  spacious 
kaj  —  the  onlj  inlet  of  any  im{K)rtauce  along  the 
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whole  8ea-bo:ird  of  Palestine  —  which  is  formed  bj 
the  bold  [tromontory  of  C'armel  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  bay,  though  spacious  (the  distance  from  Accho 
to  Carmel  being  about  8  miles),  is  shallow  and  ex- 
posed, and  hence  Accho  itself  docs  not  at  all  times 
otter  safe  harborage;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  however,  the  roadstead  of  J/aiJ'a,  inmiediately 
under  Carmel,  supjilies  this  deficiency.  Inland  the 
hills,  which  from  Tyre  southwards  ])ress  close  upon 
the  sea-shore,  gradually  recetle,  leaving  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Accho  a  plain  of  remarkable 
fertility  about  six  miles  l)road,  and  watered  by  the 
small  river  Pelus  (Xn/ir  Naman),  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  close  under  the  walls  of  the 
towii.  To  the  S.  F.  tlie  still  receding  height* 
aflbrd  access  to  the  interior  in  the  direction  of  Sep- 
phoris.  Accho,  thus  favoraljly  placed  in  command 
of  the  approaches  from  tlie  north,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  has  been  justly  termed  the  "key  of  Pales- 
tine." 

In  the  division  of  Canaan  among  tht  tribes, 
Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  (.ludg.  i.  31); 
and  hence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 
Phanicia  (Strab.  ii.  134 ;  Phn.  v.  17 ;  Ptol.  v. 
15).  No  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
O.  T.  history,  nor  does  it  apjiear  to  have  risen  to 
much  importance  until  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  Syria  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phwnicia  it 
fell  U)  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  named  Ptoleraais, 
after  one  of  the  I'tolemies,  probably  Soter,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  importance  to  his 
dominions  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  the 
wars  that  ensued  between  Sj-ria  and  I'-gyjit.  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v.  (!2),  and 
attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabees 
established  themselves  in  Juda'a,  it  became  the 
base  of  operations  against  them.  Simon  drove  his 
enemies  back  within  its  walls,  but  did  not  take  it 
(1  Mace.  v.  22).  Subsequently,  wlien  Alexander 
lialas  set  up  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne,  he 
could  ofler  no  more  tempting  bait  to  secure  the  c<<- 
(iperation  of  .lonathan  than  the  possession  of  Ptoli'- 
mais  and  its  district  (1  Mace.  x.  39).  On  the  decay 
of  the  Syrian  power  it  w:»s  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  .ludfea  which  estabUshetl  its  inde]iendence.  Al- 
exander Jannffius  att^icked  it  without  success. 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  it,  and  transferred  it,  with  her  daughter 
Selene,  to  the  Syrian  monarchy:  under  her  rule  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tigranes  (.loseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  12,  §  2;  13,  §  2;  16,  §  4).  Ultimately  it 
pa.ssed  into  the  hands  of  the  Kom.ins,  who  con- 
structed a  military  road  along  the  coast,  from 
Perytus  to  Sepphoris.  pa.ssing  through  it.  and  ele- 
vated it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  with  the  title 
Colonia  Claudii  Cas.iris  (Phn.  v.  17).  The  only 
notice  of  it  in  the  X.  T.  is  in  connection  with  St. 
Paul's  passiige  from  T>Te  to  Ca-saa-a  (.\cts  xii.  7). 
Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  foiuid  in  the 
modem  town.  The  original  name  has  alone  sur- 
vive<l  all  the  changes  to  which  the  place  has  lieen 
exposed.  W.  L.  H. 

AC'COS  CAKKis\  [Alex.  Akx^j,  Field:]  ^n- 
aib),  father  of  John  and  grandfather  of  Fuiwlemua 
the  amlmss-idor  fron  Judas  Maecabaus  to  Kome  (1 
Mace.  viii.  17). 

AC'COZ.     [Ko/.] 

ACELTDAMA    {'AKtKSofii;    I^chm     [and 
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l\gch.]  ([Sin.]  B)  'AKeXSandx'-  HaceUama);  xca- 
ilov  o3f/iOTOS,  "the  field  of  blood;"  (Chald.  ^j^H 
S^"!),  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
U)  a  "field"  ixo^piov)  near  Jerusalem  pm-chased 
by  Judas  with  the  money  which  he  received  for  the 
betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so  called  from  his  violent 
death  therein  (Acts  i.  19).  This  is  at  variance 
with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  8),  accord- 
ing to  which  the  "  field  of  blood  "  (ayphs  a'ifj.a.TOs'^ 
v/as  purchased  by  the  Priests  with  the  30  pieces  of 
silver  after  they  had  been  cast  down  by  Judas,  as  a 
burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality  being  well 
known  at  the  time  as  "  the  field  of  the  Potter,"  « 
(rhv  ayphv  rod  Kepa/xecas)-  See  Alford's  notes  to 
Acts  i.  ly.  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical  tradition 
appears  from  the  earhest  times  to  have  pointed  out 
two  distinct  (though  not  unvarying)  spots  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  two  accounts.  In  Jerome's  time 
{Omim.  Achddaiiii)  the  "  ager  sanguhiis "  was 
shown  "  ad  australem  '>  plagam  montis  Sion."  Ar- 
culfus  (p.  4)  saw  the  "large  Ji (/-tree  where  Judas 
hanged  himself,"  certainly  in  a  different  place  from 
that  of  the  "  small  field  (Aceldama)  where  the 
bodies  of  pilgrims  were  buried"  (p.  5).  Saewulf 
(p.  42)  was  shown  Aceldama  "  next"  to  Gethsem- 
ane,  "at  the  foot  of  OUvet,  near  the  sepulclires 
of  SuTieon  and  Joseph"  (Jacob  and  Zacharias). 
In  the  "  Citez  de  Jherusalem"  (Kob.  ii.  5G0)  the 
place  of  the  suicide  of  Judas  was  shown  as  a  stone 
arch,  apparently  inside  the  city,  and  giving  its 
name  to  a  street.  Sir  John  Maundeville  (p.  175) 
found  the  "eWer-tree"  of  Judas  "fast  by"  the 
'•image  of  Absalom;  "  but  the  Aceldama  "on  the 
other  side  of  Mount  Sion  towards  the  south." 
Maundrell's  account  (p.  468-9)  agrees  with  this, 
and  so  does  the  large  map  of  Schidtz,  on  which 
both  sites  are  marked.  The  Aceldama  still  retains 
its  ancient  position,  but  the  tree  of  Judas  has  been 
transferred  to  the  "  Hill  of  Evil  Coimsel "  (Stanley, 
S.  c/  P.  pp.  105,  186 ;  and  Barclay's  JLip,  1857, 
and  "C'iV;/,"  &c.  pp.  75,  208). 

The  "  field  of  blood  "  is  now  shown  on  the  steep 
southern  face  of  the  valley  or  rawne  of  Hinnom, 
near  its  eastern  end;  on  a  narrow  plateau  (Salz- 
mann,  Ettuk,  p.  22),  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hill-side.  Its  modem  name  is  Hak  ed-clainm.  It 
is  separated  by  no  enclosure ;  a  few  venerable  olive- 
trees  (see  Salzmann's  photograph,  ^^  Champ  du 
sail;/  ")  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by 
a  ruined  square  edifice  —  half  built,  half  excavated 
—  which,  perhaps  originally  a  church  (Pauli,  in 
Rittt-r,  Pal.  p.  464),  was  in  JMamidrell's  time  (p. 
468)  in  use  as  a  charnel-house,  and  which  the  latest 
conjectures  (Schultz,  WUhams,  and  Barclay,  p.  207 ) 
propose  to  identify  with  the  tomb  of  Auanus  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  12,  §  2).  It  was  beUeved  in  the  middle 
ages  that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very 
rapidly  consuming  bodies  buried  iu  it  (Sandys,  p. 
187),  and  in  consequence  either  of  this  or  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth 
were  taken  away ;  amongst  others  by  the  Pisan  Cru- 
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o  The  prophecy  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew,  Zecha- 
riah  (not  Jeremiah)  xi.  12,  13,  does  not  in  the  present 
Itate  of  the  Hebrew  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of 
Jie  Evangelist.  The  Syriac  Version  omits  the  name 
altogether. 

b  Eusebius,  from  whom  Jerome  translated,  has  here 
iv  ^opei'oic.  This  may  be  a  clerical  error,  or  it  may 
»dd  aacttjir  to  the  many  instances  existing  of  the 
ihange  of  a  traditional  site  to  meet  circumstances. 


saders  in  1218  for  their  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and 
by  the  Empress  Helena  for  that  at  Rome  (Kob.  i. 
355;  Raumer,  p.  270).  Besides  the  charnel-house 
above  mentioned,  there  are  several  large  hollows  iu 
the  ground  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  such  excavations.  The 
formation  of  the  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  chalk  is  always  favorable  to  the  rapid 
decay  of  animal  matter.  The  assertion  (Kraift,  p. 
19.3;  Ritter,  Pal.  p.  403)  that  a  pottery  stiU  exists 
near  this  spot  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
other  testimony.<^  G. 

*  There  are  other  views  on  some  of  the  points 
embraced  in  tliis  article,  which  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  contradiction  said  to  exist  between 
jMatt.  xxvii.  8  and  Acts  i.  19  is  justly  qualified 
m  the  Concise  Dictionary  as  "apparent,"'  and 
hence  not  necessarily  actual.  The  difficulty  tiu-na 
wholly  upon  a  single  word,  namely,  eKTricraTO, 
in  Acts  i.  18;  and  that  beuig  susceptible  of  a  two- 
fold sense,  we  are  at  liberty  certainly  to  choose 
the  one  which  agrees  with  Matthew's  statement, 
instead  of  the  one  conflicting  with  it.  Many  un- 
derstand iKT7\aaT0  in  Acts  as  having  a  Hiphil  or 
causative  sense,  as  Greek  verbs,  especially  in  the 
middle  voice,  often  have  (Win.  N.  T.  Gr.  §  38,  3; 
Scheuerl.  Syntax,  p.  298).  With  this  meaning, 
Luke  in  the  Acts  (or  Peter,  since  it  may  be  the 
latter's  remark,)  states  that  .Judas  by  his  treachery 
gave  occasion  for  the  purchase  of  "  the  potter's 
field  ' ' ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  ^Matthew  states 
in  saying  that  the  priests  purchased  the  field,  smce 
they  did  it  with  the  money  furnished  to  them  by 
the  traitor.  In  hke  manner  we  read  in  the  Gos- 
pels that  Jesus  when  crucified  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Roman  soldiers;  but  in  Acts  v.  30,  Peter  says 
to  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Council:  —  "  Whom 
(Jesus)  ye  slew,  hanging  on  a  tree  " :  ^'  which  all 
accept  as  meaning  that  the  Jewish  rulers  were  the 
means  of  procuring  the  Sanour's  death.  For  other 
examples  of  this  causative  sense  of  verbs,  comp. 
Matt.  ii.  16,  xxvii.  60;  .John  iv.  1;  Acts  vA.  21, 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  16;  1  Tim.  iv.  IC,  etc.  As 
expLaining,  perhaps,  why  Peter  chose  this  concise 
mode  of  expression,  Fritzsche's  remark  may  be 
quoted :  —  The  man  (a  sort  of  acerba  irr-isio) 
thought  to  enrich  himself  by  his  crime,  but  only 
got  by  it  a  field  where  blood  was  paid  for  blood 
{Evany.  Mail.  p.  799).  Many  of  the  best  critics, 
as  Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Tholuck  {MS.  notes), 
Ebrard  (  Wissensch.  Kritik,  p.  543),  Baumgarten, 
{Apostd'jesch.  p.  31),  Lange  {Bibehoei-k,  i.  409), 
Lechler  (Der  Ajwst.  G'escli.  p.  14),  Robinson  {Har- 
mony, p.  227),  Andrews  {Life  of  our  Lord,  p. 
511),  and  others,  adopt  this  explanation. 

It  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  Matthew  or 
Luke  whether  "the  field  of  blood"  which  they 
mention  was  the  present  Aceldama  or  not;  for  they 
aflirm  nothmg  as  to  its  position  bej'ond  iniphing 
that  it  was   a   "potter's  field"   near  Jerusalem. 


c  *  Krafft's  statement  is  ( Topo^rapliie  Jerusaiems,  p. 
193)  that  he  saw  people  cutting  or  digging  up  clay 
there  {Enle  stechen),  and  not  that  they  worked  it  up 
on  the  ground.  Schultz,  the  Prussian  consul  {Jerusa- 
lem, eine  Vorlesung,  p.  .39),  and  Porter  ( Giant  Cities,  p. 
147),  speak  of  a  bed  of  clay  in  that  place.  See,  also, 
WilUams's  Holy  City,  ii.  495.  There  is  a  pottery  at 
Jerusalem  at  present,  for  which  the  clay  is  obtained 
from  the  hiU  ove'  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  H. 

rf  *The  A.  V.  strangely  misrepresents  the  Greek 
here,  as  if  the  putting  to  death  of  Jesus  was  prior  t« 
the  crucifixion.  Ii 
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Nor  dies  the  existence  of  traditions  which  point 
Dut  diftereiit  spots  as  "the  field,"  prove  that  the 
first  Christians  recognized  two  different  accounts,  /. 
e.  a  contradiction  in  the  statements  of  Matthew  and 
Luke;  for  the  variant  traditions  are  not  old  enough 
(tliat  of  iVrculf  a.d.  700)  to  he  traced  to  any  such 
source.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  potter's 
field  which  the  Jews  purchased  may  actually  be  the 
present  Aceldama,  which  overlooks  the  valley  of 
Hinnom.  The  receptacles  for  the  dead  which  ap- 
peal- ui  the  rocks  in  that  quarter  show  that  the 
ancient  .lews  were  accustomed  to  bury  there. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  Judas  came  to  his 
miserable  end  on  the  very  field  which  had  been 
lx)ught  with  his  30  pieces  of  silver.  It  was  for  a 
twofold  reason,  says  Liglitfoot  {Ilor.  Ilebr.  p.  090), 
that  the  field  was  called  Aceldama ;  fii'st,  because, 
as  stated  in  JMatt.  jtxvii.  7,  it  had  been  bought  with 
the  price  of  blood;  and,  secondly,  because  it  was 
sprinkled  with  the  man's  blood  who  took  that  price. 
Such  congruitles  often  m;irk  the  retributions  of 
guilt.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  Luke  does  not 
say  in  so  many  words  that  Judas  "  fell  headlong 
and  burst  asunder  "  on  the  field  purchased  with  his 
"  reward  of  iniquity  "  ;  but  may  mean  that  the  field 
was  called  Aceldama  because  the  fact  of  the  trai- 
tor's bloody  end,  wliether  it  occurred  in  one  place 
or  another,  was  so  notorious  (yuiocThp  iyevero  •  •  • 
Siare  KKrj6riuaL)-  In  either  case  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency lietween  the  two  reasons  assigned  by  Jlat- 
thew  and  Luke  for  the  appellation :  the  field  could 
i)e  called  Aceldama  with  a  double  emphasis,  both 
because  it  was  "  the  price  ^if  blood,"  and  because 
the  guilty  man's  blood  was  shed  there  by  his  own 
hand. 

Further,  the  giving  of  the  30  pieces  of  silver, 
"  the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,"  for  the  "pot- 
ter's field,"  fulfilled  an  0.  T.  prophecy.  But  why 
the  evangelist  (.Matt,  xxvii.  '.))  should  refer  this 
prophecy  to  Jeremiah,  and  not  Zechariah  (Zech. 
si.  12,  13),  in  whom  the  words  are  found,  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer.  Possibly  as  the  Jews 
(according  to  the  Tahnudic  order)  placed  Jeremiah 
at  the  head  of  the  prophets,  his  name  is  cited 
merely  as  a  general  title  of  the  prophetic  writings. 
See  Davidson's  UiOI.  Criticism,  i.  330.  Dr.  E. 
Kobinson  {/I<iriH.onij,  p.  227)  agrees  with  those  who 
think  Sia  tov  ■irpo<pr)Tov  m.ay  be  the  true  reading, 
but  certainly  against  the  external  testimony.  The 
view  of  IIengstenl>erg  is  that  though  Zechariah's 
prophecy  was  directly  Alessianic  and  that  of  Jere- 
miali  ante-Messianic  and  national,  yet  they  both 
really  prophesy  one  truth  (namely,  that  the  people 
who  spurn  God's  mercies,  be  they  his  prophets  and 
their  warnings  or  Christ  and  his  Gosi)el,  shall  lie 
themselves  spumed);  and  hence  Matthew  in  cHi-ct 
quotes  them  both,  but  names  Jeremiaii  only  iiecause 
he  was  better  known,  and  Iiecause  Zechariah  incor- 
fwrates  the  older  jirophecy  with  his  own  so  as  to  give 
to  the  latter  tiie  effect  of  a  previous  fulfillment  as  a 
pledge  for  the  future:  the  common  truth  taught 
in  the  two  passages,  and  the  part  of  "  the  potter  " 
«o  consi)icuous  in  them,  being  supjioscd  sufficient  to 
admonisli  tiie  reader  of  this  relation  of  the  proph- 
ecies to  each  other.  See  his  Cliristolor/y  of  tlit  0. 
T.  ii.  187  ff.,  §  9  (Keith's  trans.).  So  free  a  critic 
»s  (irotius  {Annott.  oil  loc.)  takes  nearly  the  same 
view:  —  "Cum  atitem  hoc  dictum  Jerennre  \ict 
Zach.  repetitum  hie  rccitat  Matt.,  ginuil  ostendit 
'acite,  eas  pocnits  imminere  Judwis,  quas  iidem 
|)rophetffi  olim  sui  temporis  hominiiius  pra'dix- 
irant."    For  other  opinions,  which  may  be  thought. 
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however,  to  illustrate  rather  than  solve  the  diSV 
culty,  see  Dr.  Schaff 's  edition  of  Lange's  Commen- 
tary, i.  505.  H. 

ACHA'IA  CAxa'tt)  signifies  in  the  N.  T.  a 
Roman  provuiee,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
Pelopoimesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Helks  proper, 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province,  with 
that  of  jMacedonia,  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece :  hence  Achaia  and  Jlacedonia  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  indicate  all 
Greece  (Acts  xviii.  12,  27,  vix.  21 ;  Kom.  xv.  26, 
xvi.  5  [T.  K.,  but  here  'Atrios  is  the  true  reading]  ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10;  1  Thess. 
i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip  of  country  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  originally  csJled 
Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederated  in 
an  ancient  League,  which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This 
League  siibsetpiently  included  several  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  po- 
litical body  in  Greece;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
the  Itomans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  soutii  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  and  destroyed  tlie  League  ui  k.c.  146. 
(KaAoCcri  Se  ovk  'EAAoSos  a\A'  'A;\a'i'os  riyifi6va 
oi  'PwfjLoiot,  StdrL  ixiip(i>cravTO  "EWrivas  Si 
'Axa"i"'  T(^Te  TOV  'EWrjviKou  ■npoiarriKiroiv, 
Pans.  vii.  10,  §  10).  Whether  the  Koman  province 
of  Achaia  was  established  innnediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  League,  or  not  till  a  later  period, 
need  not  be  discussed  here  (see  Diet,  vf  Geoyr.  i. 
17).  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Augus- 
tus between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  i$.c. 
27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  840;  Dion.  Cass.  Uii.  12).  Tiberius  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  10)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province 
governed  i)y  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  70);  but 
Claudius  restoreil  it  to  the  senate  (Suet.  Clnvd.  25). 
This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was  brought  be- 
fore Galho,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12)  cor- 
rectly called  the  "proconsul"  (avQvnaros)  of 
Achaia,  which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  deputy  " 
of  Achaia.  [I'or  the  relation  of  Achaia  to  Hellas, 
see  GuKKCK,  wlfn.] 

ACHA'ICUS  {'Axa-iKSi),  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian (1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  subscription  No.  25). 

A'CHAN  (IDr,  tnmhkr;  written  "13^  in  1 

Chr.  ii.  7  :  "Axa"  or  "Axap-  -Achan  or  Achar),  an 
Israelite  of  the  trilie  of  .ludah,  who,  when  Jericho 
and  all  that  it  contained  were  accursed  and  devoted 
to  destruction,  secreted  a  portion  of  the  spoil  in  his 
tent.  For  this  sin  Jehovah  jjunished  Israel  by 
their  defeat  in  their  :ittack  upon  Ai.  A\'hcn  Achan 
confessed  Iiis  guilt,  and  the  booty  was  discovered, 
he  was  stoned  -to  death  with  his  whole  family  b^ 
the  peo[)le,  in  a  valley  situated  lietween  Ai  and 
Jericho,  and  their  remains,  together  with  his  prop- 
erty, were  burnt.  Irom  this  e\ent  the  valley  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Achor  (/.  c.  trmiiU)  [Aciioh]. 
I'roni  tlie  similarity  of  the  name  Achan  to  Achar, 
.loshua  said  to  .\chan,  "  Why  hast  thou  troubled 
us'r*  the  Lord  shall  troulile  thee  tliis  day  "  (Josh, 
vii.).  In  order  to  account  for  the  teirible  ven- 
geance executed  ujwn  the  family  of  Achan.  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  tlie  hypothesis  that 
they  were  accomplices  in  his  act  of  military  insub- 
ordination. The  sanguinary  severity  of  tlrienta< 
nations,  from  which  tlie  Jewish  jieople  were  by  m 
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iieans  free,  has  in  all  ages  involved  the  children  in 
:he  punishment  of  the  father.  R.  W.  B. 

*  The  name  occurs  Josh.  vii.  1,  18,  19,  20,  24, 
Kxii.  20.  A. 

A'CHAR  ("1^^:  'Axap:  Achnr).  A  varia- 
tion of  the  name  of  Achan  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  play  upon  it  given  in  1  Chr.  ii.  7, 

■«  Achar,  the  iroubler  {I'D'^V  ^ucer)  of  Israel." 

W.  A.  W. 
ACH'BOR  ("1^2  PV  \vwuse] :  'Axofiiip  [also 

'Ax<»&'ip',  'AKXofi(ip]  '•  Achobor).  1.  Father  of 
Baal-hanan,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39;  1 
Chr.  i.  49). 

2.  Son  of  Machaiah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxii.  12,  1-i;  Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12),  called 
Abdon  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20. 

A'CHAZ  {"Axo-C-  Achaz).  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judali  (Matt.  i.  9).  W.  A.  W. 

ACHIACH'ARUS  ('Axtax^poJ'  [F^-  ^"^^ 
Sin.]  AxeiX^poS)  [Axeiax^P"*'  Axetfcap,  etc.]), 
i.  e.  ]^~inS'^nS  =  Postumus  :  Achichat-us). 
Chief  minister,  "  cupbearer,  and  keeper  of  the  sig- 
net, and  steward,  and  overseer  of  the  accounts  "  at 
the  court  of  Sarchedonus  or  Esarhaddon,  king  of 
Nineveh,  in  the  Apocryphal  story  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i. 
21,  22,  ii.  10,  siv.  10).  He  was  nephew  to  Tobit, 
being  the  son  of  his  brother  Anael,  and  sflpported 
him  in  his  blindness  till  he  left  Ninevelr.  From 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aman  in  xiv.  10,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Achiacharus  is  but  the 
Jewish  name  for  Mordecai,  whose  history  suggested 
some  points  which  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit 
worked  up  into  his  narrative;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposition,  as  the 
discrepancies  are  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
the  resemblances.  W.  A.  W. 

ACHI'AS  (Achins).  Son  of  Phuiees;  high- 
iriest  and  progenitor  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  but 
omitted  both  m  the  genealogies  of  Ezra  and  1  Es- 
dras. He  is  probably  confounded  with  Ahijah,  the 
son  of  Ahitub  and  grandson  of  Eli.    W.  A.  W. 

A'OHIM  i'Axeifi,  Matt.  i.  14),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  father  of  Eliud,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy;  the 
filth  in  succession  before  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary.     The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be 

'J'^p^,  Jachin  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  17), 
which  in  the  latter  place  the  LXX.  render  'Axifi, 
[Rom.  ed.],  or  'AxeifJ.  [Vat.;  Alex.Joxe"',  Comp. 
^laxfifJ-,  Aid.  'Ax'i']-  It  is  a  short  form  of  Je- 
hoiachin,  the  Lord  loill  eslnblish.  The  name,  per- 
haps, indicates  him  as  successor  to  Jehoiachin's 
throne,  and  expresses  his  parents'  faith  that  God 
would,  in  due  time,.  esUtbltg/i  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
\'i  1,  according  to  the  promise  in  Is.  ix.  7  (6  in  the 
Hdb  Bib.)  and  elsewhere.  A.  C.  H. 

A'CHIOR  ('Ax'^p,  i-  e.  ~l""1S"'nS^,  the 
brother  of  liyht ;  comp.  Num.  xxxiv.  27:  Achior  : 
•onfounded  with  'Ax^dxapos,  Tob.  xi.  18),  a  gen- 
jral  of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Holofernes, 
jrho  is  aftenvards  represent.id  as  becoming  a  prose- 
yte  to  Judaism  (Jud.  v.,  vi.,  xiv. ).  B.  F.  W. 

A'CHISH  C''^:^?;*:  A-yxow;  [Alex,  in  IK. 

\7X's;  Comp.  'A/cx's,  in  1  K.  'Ax'sO  Achis), 
i  Philistine  king  at  Gath,  son  of  Maoch,  who  in 
Ihe  title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is  called  Abimelech 

'jw^ibly  corrupted  from  T[7Q  DTS).      David 
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twice  found  a  refuge  with  him  when  he  fled  fj-om 
Saul.  On  the  first  occasion,  being  recognized  by 
the  servants  of  Achish  as  one  celebrated  for  hia 
victories  over  the  Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  and  feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  LO- 
IS). [David.]  From  Achish  he  fled  to  the  cav« 
of  AduUam.  On  the  second  occasion,  David  flev 
to  Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2),  and 
remained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  months. 

Whether  the  Achish  [son  of  JMaachah]  to  .whom 
Shimei  went  in  disobedience  to  the  commands  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  [39,]  40),  be  the  same  person  is 
uncertaui.  R.  W.  B. 

*  In  the  title  of  the  34th  Psalm,  Abimelech 
(which  see)  may  be  the  royal  title,  and  Achish  in 
the  histoi-y  the  personal  name,  as  Hengstenberg, 
De  Wette,  Lengerke  remark.  Fiirst  {Hamlwb.  s. 
V. )  regards  Achish  as  Philistian  and  probably  =: 
serpeni-chnriner.  The  name  occurs  also  1  Sam. 
sxvii.  3-12,  xxviii.  1,  2,  xxix.  2-9.  H. 

ACHFTOB  i'Axnd^  [Vat.  -xet-]:  Achi- 
tob).  Ahitub,  the  high-priest  (1  Esdr.  \Tii.  2;  2 
Esdr.  i.  1),  in  the  genealogy  of  Esdras. 

W.  A.  W. 

ACH'METHA.     [Ecbatajja.] 

A'CHOR,  VALLEY  OF,  ("TIDl"'  p??17  : 
[(pdpay^  'Axi^p,]  *E/te/cax'^pi  [Hos.  Koi\ks 
'Ax(^p'-  vrtllis]  Achor)  =  valley  of  trouble,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of  the  text;  the  spot  at 
which  Achan,  the  "troubler  of  Israel,"  was  stoned 
(.losh.  vii.  24,  2G).  On  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah 
(xv.  7;  also  Is.  Ixv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  15).  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Onom.  s.  v. ),  who 
describes  it  as  north  of  Jericho ;  but  this  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  course  of  the  boundary  in  Joshua 
(Keil's  Joshua,  p.  131).  G. 

*  No  trace  of  the  name  is  found  any  longer. 
Yet  Achor  "  was  situated  at  all  events  near  GUgal 
and  the  West^ordan  heights  "  (Knobel,  Josua,  p. 
IIG).  It  is  a  valley  "  that  runs  up  from  Gilgal  to- 
ward Bethel"  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
18.5).  The  prophet's  allusion  in  Hos.  ii.  15  is  not 
so  much  to  the  place  as  to  the  meanmg  of  the 

name.     "  And  I  will  give  her the  valley  of 

Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,"  /.  e.  through  "  trouble," 
through  afiliction  and  discipline,  God  will  prepare 
His  people  for  greater  blessings  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  fitted  to  have  bestowed  on  them.    H. 

ACH'SA  (np^2? :  'Ao-x^i;  Alex.  Ax(ro; 
[Comp.  '0|a:]  Achsa).  Daughter  of  Caleb,  or 
Chelubai,  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  49)." 
[Caleb.]  W.  A.  W 

ACH'SAH  (nD?V  [anklet]: 'A<rxd;  [Alex. 
Comp.  in  Josh.,  Axca:  Axn),  daughter  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  the  Kenezite.  Her  father 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should  take 
Debir,  the  ancient  name  of  which  (according  to  the 
analogy  of  Kirjath-Akba,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron)  was  Kirjath-Sepher  (or  as  in  Josh.  xv.  49, 
Kikjath-Sanna),  the  city  of  the  book.  Othniel, 
her  father's  j'ounger  brother,  took  the  city,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  re- 
ward. Caleb  at  his  daughter's  request  added  to 
her  dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which  she 
had  pleaded  for  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  her  inher- 
itance in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  15-19.     See 


<t  *  Achsa  is  merely  an  incorrect  form  which  in  mod- 
ern editions  of  A.  V.  has  been  substituted  for  Achsah, 
the  reading  of  the  first  and  other  early  editions.    A. 
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Stanley's  S.  ./  P.  p.  Ifil).  [Guixoxii.]  The 
Btory  is  repf-ated  in  Judg.  i.  11-15.  Achsali  is 
mentioned  af!;ain,  as  l>eing  tbe  daughter  of  Caiel), 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  4'J.  But  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  genealogy  of  Caleb  there  given.  [Aciisa; 
Caleb.]  A.  C.  H. 

ACH'SHAPH     («'|tr72S     [fttscmaticm,    or 

mof/ic  7-Ues\ :  'A(i(p  [Vat.  A^eicp],  Kaio^'  [?]  and 
Kficp;  [Alex.  Axi<p,  Axcotf);  Coinp.  Xaadfp, 
'Axio'd(p''  Aid.  'Ax'a<|>,  'Axa-dip:]  Athsajih,  Ax- 
ajJli),  a  city  within  the  territory  of  Asher,  named 
between  lieten  and  Alannnelech  (Josh.  xix.  25); 
originally  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (xi.  1,  xii. 
20).  It  is  jiossibly  the  modern  Kesnf,  ruins  bear- 
ing which  name  were  foui;d  by  Kobinson  (iii.  55) 
on  the  N.  AV.  edge  of  the  //lUili.  IJut  more  prob- 
ably the  name  has  survived  in  L'haifn  [on  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  the  north  side  of  Mount  Carnielj, 
a  town  which,  from  its  situation,  must  always  have 
been  too  iinjxirtant  to  ba\c  escai)ed  mention  in  the 
history,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  If  this 
suggestion  is  correct,  tlie  LXX.  rendering,  K6a<^, 
exhibits  tlie  name  in  the  ])rocess  of  change  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modern  form.  G. 

ACH'ZIB  (3'^T^S  {fahehood]:  KeCfi,  [Vat. 

[Comp. 'AxC^jS-l  '■''■''•^'''')-  ^-  A  city  of  .ludah,  in 
the  Shefelah  (Ski'iiki.a).  named  with  Keilah  and 
Mareshah  (.Tosh.  xv.  44,  Micah  i.  14).  The  latter 
passage  contains  a  play  on  the  name:  "  The  houses 

of  Achzib  (n^TpS)  shaU  be  a  Ue  (3t?S)."     It 

is  probably  the  same  with  Ciikzib  and  Chczeba, 
which  see. 

2.  [In  .lo.sh.,  'ExoC<i0;  Alex.  A^etcp,  **AxC<«<^ 
(so  Aid.);  Comp.  'Axo^i'^S;  —  in  Judg.  'AtrxaC' 
[Vat.  -^fi];  Alex.  AffxfSii;  Aid.  'AxoCef/S; 
Comp.  'A(rxaC''/3.]  A  town  belonging  to  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  2!)),  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 
expelled  (.Uidg.  i.  '■il);  afterwards  Kcdippa  (Jos.  B. 
J.  i.  1-3,  §  4,  'EK-StTrTrcoi/).  Josephus  also  (Ant.  v. 
1,  §  22)  gives  the  name  as  'Ap/CTj  .  .  .  .  t]  Kal 
'EkSiVous.  Here  was  the  Cftsale  Ilnherti  of  the 
Crusaders  (Sdnilz;  Hitter,  /"«/.  p.  782);  and  it  is 
now  en-Zi/i,  on  the  sea-sliore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ndlir  Ilei-'liiiril,  2  h.  20  m.  X.  of  Akka  (Robinson, 
iii.  028;  and  comp.  Maundrell,  p.  427).  After  the 
return  from  I{al)ylon,  Achzib  was  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  Holy  Land. 
See  the  quotations  from  the  Gemara  in  lieland  (p. 
544).  G. 

ACI'PHA  ('Ax<)3o  [Vat.  -xet-] ;  Alex.  Axt<pa; 
[.Vld.  'A/c(*a:]  A(jUl(i).  Hakuimia  (1  ICsdr.  v. 
'1).  W.  A.  W. 

ACITHO  ([Alex.]  'Anidtiy,  [Comp.  Aid. 
't.KiOdi,]  probably  an  error  for  'Axitw/S  [which  is 

the  reading  of  Sin.]:  Acliilob,  i.  e.  n^^t^'TlS, 
Idjid  brotlit-r),  Jud.  viii.  1 ;  comp.  2  I'^dr.  i.  1. 

IJ.  V.  \y. 
ACRABATTI'NE.  [Auabattim;.] 
ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  {npd^fn 
i,iroffT6\a>v,  Acln  A/>ogt<>l<>riiiii),  a  second  treatise 
(5<i'T«poy  \6yos)  by  the  author  of  the  third  (ios- 
[H'l,  traditionally  knowii  an  Luca.H  or  Luke  (which 
leei.  'I'lic  identity  of  the  writer  of  lioth  books  is 
strongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style 
ind  idiom,  and  tbe  usage  of  jiarticular  words  and 
eoni[Kiiniri  forms.  The  theories  wbicli  a.ssign  the 
jook  to  other  authors,  or  divide  it  among  several, 
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j  will  not  stand  the  test  of  searching  inquiry.  Tliey 
j  will  be  found  enumerated  in  Davidson's  Introd.  to 
I  the  X.  T.  vol.  ii.,  and  Alford's  prolegomena  to  vol. 
j  ii.  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  must 
1)6  confessed  to  be,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surpris- 
ing that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirely  want- 
I  ing,  not  only  in  the  book  itself,  but  also,  generally, 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  nmst  have 
accompanied  for  some  years  on  his  travels.  Hut 
our  surjjrise  is  removed  wiien  we  notice  the  haljit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  uncertain, 
and  remember  that  no  Eijistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  hia 
company,  before  his  Koman  imj  risonment ;  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  tlie  two  V.p[>.  to  the  Tliess.  wore 
written,  nor  to  have  iieen  with  him  at  ICphesus, 
ch.  xix.,  whence,  perhaps,  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  was 
written ;  nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at 
Corinth,  ch.  xx.  3,  at  the  time  of  his  wTiting  the 
Ep.  to  the  Kom.  and,  perhaps,  that  to  the  (Jal. 

The  book  commences  with  an  inscription  to  one 
Theophilus,  who,  from  bearing  the  a|)pellation  Kod- 
TtffTOs,  was  prolialjly  a  man  of  birth  and  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  hmited 
to  the  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed only,  as  was  customary  then  a.s  now,  by  way 
of  dedication.  The  readers  were  evidently  intended 
to  be  the  meml)ei-s  of  the.  Christian  Church, 
whether  Jews  or  (Jentiles;  for  its  contents  are  such 
as  are  of  tbe  utmost  consequence  to  the  whole 
church.  They  are  The  fulfillment  of  llie  promise 
of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  SpiHt, 
and  the  results  of  that  utitpourini/,  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Gospel  among  Jews  and  (ientiks. 
Under  these  leading  heads  all  tiie  personal  and 
subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Innnediately 
after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of  the 
Twelve,  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the  Kock  on 
whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor  un- 
der (iod  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.  He  is  the 
centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and  do- 
ings. The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.) 
and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  his  oflfice,  and  by  him,  in 
good  time,  is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  ex- 
isting twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking, 
fitted  to  preach  the  Gos|)el  to  the  cultivated  Gen- 
tile world.  To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual 
conqueror  of  Asia  and  Europe,  (Jod  raise*!  up  an-^ 
other  instrum^t,  from  among  the  hiL:bly-educated 
and  zealous  fliarisecs.  The  preparation  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus  for  tbe  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  in 
Ills  hand,  of  that  work,  his  journeyings,  preachings, 
and  perils,  his  strijies  and  im|pri.sonmenfs.  his  testi- 
fying in  .)enis;ilem  and  beini:  lirouiilit  to  testify  in 
Home,  —  tiicse  are  tlie  subjects  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  l)ook,  of  wiiicli  tlie  great  central  figure  is  tbe 
Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attrilmtes  to  the  writer  a.s  hia 
chief  design  some  collatend  purp<ise  wiiicii  is  .sen-ed 
by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or.  ind(H'(l,  any  purpose 
l)eyond  that  of  writin<;  a  faitliful  liistury  of  sucb 
facts  as  seemed  im|KPrtant  in  tiie  sjiread  of  tbe  Gos- 
pel, is  now  genendly  and  very  ]ini|K'rly  treated  aa 
erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  lieoome  celelirated  in 
modem  times,  a.s  held  by  Haiir:  —  tiiat  the  jpurpos* 
of  the  writer  was  to  conijiare  the  two  great  .\i)ostles, 
to  show  that  St.  Paul  did  not  depart  from  tiie  priu 
ciplfs  which  rc^'ulatt-d  ,St.  Peter,  and  to  exalt  hiic 
at  every  o|)[K)rtunity  by  comparison  with  St.  PeUT 
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rbe  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  how  little  any 
such  purpose  is  l)orne  out  by  the  contents  of  the 
book  itself;  nay,  how  naturally  they  would  follow 
their  present  sequence,  without  any  such  thought 
having  been  in  the  writer's  mind.  Doubtless  many 
ends  are  answered  and  many  results  brought  out 
by  the  book  as  its  naiTative  proceeds:  as  e.  g.  the 
rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  every- 
where, and  its  gradual  transference  to  the  Gentiles ; 
and  others  which  might  be  easily  gathered  up,  and 
made  by  ingenious  bj-pothesizers,  such  as  Baur,  to 
appeal"  as  if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its 
turn  as  the  chief  object  of  hLs  work. 

As  to  the  time  when  and  place  at  which  the 
book  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  en- 
tirely from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  the  place  of  writing  was  Kome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  sub  fin. 
Had  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's 
circumstances  taken  place  before  the  pubhcation, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  hot  have  been 
noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also,  this  time 
was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of  the 
book.  The  arrival  in  Kome  was  an  imixirtant 
period  in  the  Aix)stle's  life:  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeded it  seemed  to  promise  no  immediate  deter- 
mination of  his  cause.  A  large  amount  of  historic 
material  had  been  collected  in  Judaea,  and  during 
the  various  missionary  journeys ;  or,  taking  another 
and  not  less  probable  view,  Nero  was  beginning  to 
undergo  that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced 
the  latter  portion  of  his  reign :  none  could  tell  how 
soon  the  whole  outward  repose  of  Koman  society 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
the  Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter  per- 
secution. If  such  terrors  were  imminent,  there 
would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Chiu-cli  prophets 
and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them  that  the 
records  lying  ready  for  publication  must  be  given 
to  the  faithful  before  its  outbreak  or  event. 

Such  a  priori  considerations  would,  it  is  true, 
weigh  but  little  against  presumptive  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  book  itself;  but  arrayed,  as  they  are, 
in  aid  of  such  evidence,  they  can\y  some  weight, 
when  we  find  that  the  time  naturally  and  fairly  m- 
dicated  in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication  is  that 
one  of  all  others  when  we  should  conceive  that  pub- 
lication most  likely. 

This  woidd  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
G3  A.  D.,  according  to  the  most  probable  assign- 
ment of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
ever  been  recognized  in  the  Church.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  2.5)  among  the 
bfioXoyovfievai  0e7at  ypa<pal.  It  is  first  directly 
quoted  in  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and 
Yierme  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (.\.  d.  177); 
then  repeatedly  and  expressly  by  Irenseus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and  so  onwards.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Marcionites  (cent,  iii.)  and  Jlani- 
chieans  (cent.  iv. )  as  contradicting  some  of  their 
lotions.  In  modern  Germany,  Baiu-  and  some 
others  have  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  it,  and 
fix  its  publication  in  the  second  century,  mainly  by 
assuming  the  hj'pothesis  impugned  above,  that  it 
\s  an  apology  for  St.  Paul.  But  the  view  has 
(bund  no  favor,  and  would,  ere  this,  have  been  for- 
gotten, had  it  not  been  for  the  abUity  and  subtlety 
if  its  chief  supporter. 

The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  very  iiill 
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i-f  various  readings;  more  so  than  any  other  book 
of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  reasons  may  have 
contributed.  In  the  many  backward  references  U 
Gospel  history,  and  the  many  anticipations  of  state 
ments  and  expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles, 
temptations  abounded  for  a  corrector  to  try  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  reconcil- 
ing the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  eiclesi- 
astical  order  or  usage  was  in  question,  insertions  or 
omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and  \iewa 
of  the  Chiu-ch  in  aftertimes.  'NMiere  the  narrative 
simply  related  facts,  any  act  or  word  apparently 
unworthy  of  the  apostolic  agent  was  modified  for 
the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  Paid  repeats  to 
different  audiences,  or  the  wTiter  himself  narrates 
the  details  of  his  miraculous  conversion,  the  one 
passage  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so  as  to  produc 
verbal  accordance.  There  are  in  this  Ixiok  an  un- 
usual numlier  of  those  remarkable  mterpolations  of 
considerable  length,  which  are  found  in  the  Codex 
Bezse  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of  some  em- 
inence, Bornemann,  believes  that  the  text  of  the 
Acts  originally  contained  them  all,  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  correctors;  and  he  has  published  an 
edition  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  fuU.  But, 
while  some  of  them  bear  an  appearance  of  genuine- 
ness (as  e.  fj.  that  in  ch.  xii.  10,  where,  after 
e^e\d6pTes,  is  added  KaTf^-qarav  tovs  Ittto  $ad- 
fxovs,  Kal)  the  greater  part  are  unmeaning  and  ab- 
surd (e.  ff.  that  in  ch.  xvi.  .39,  where  we  read  after 
i^€\6e7v,  —  elTr6t'T€s,  'liyvor)aa/jiev  to.  Ka6'  vfj.as 
OTi  ecrre  &v5pes  S'lKator  Kal  i^ayaySvres  wape- 
KaAicrav  avrovs  Aeyovres  'E/c  ttjs  ■nSXew?  ravrris 
i^eXOarf  firiiTOTe  irci\iv  avvaTpa.<p(Daiv  rifuu  iiri- 
Kpa^ovres  Kaff  v/xciv). 

The  most  remarkable  exegetical  works  and  mon- 
ographs on  the  Acts,  beside  commentaries  on  tlie 
whole  N.  T.  [Alford,  Wordsworth,  DeWettc,  Clever, 
Lechler  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk],  are  Baumgarten, 
A)}Ostel(jeschichte,  oder  ihr  Entirickelunf/sr/ang  der 
Kirche  von  Jenisalem  bis  Rom,  Halle,  1852  [2d 
ed.  18.50,  Eng.  trans.  Edinb.  1851;  Zeller,  Die 
Apostdf/eschichte  nach  ihrein  Inhalt  u.  Ursprung 
krit.  untersucht,  Stuttg.  1854,  first  publ.  in  the 
Theol.  Jahrb.  1819-51;  and]  Lekebusch,  Die  Com- 
posiiion  und  JinisteJninr/  der  Apostelgesclnckte  von 
Neuem  untersucht,  Gotha,  1854. 

The  former  of  these  work  is  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  Christian-historical  development  of 
the  Church  as  related  in  the  book :  the  latter  is  of 
more  value  as  a  critical  exammation  of  the  various 
theories  as  to  its  composition  and  authorship.  [Zel- 
ler's  is  the  ablest  attack  on  its  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity.] 

Valuable  running  historical  comments  on  the 
Acts  are  also  found  in  Neander's  Pjianzuny  u. 
Leitung  der  Cliristlichen  Kirche  durcli  die  Apostel, 
4th  ed.,  Hambui^.  1847  [Eng.  trans,  by  Ryland 
in  Bohn's  Stand.  Library,  1851,  reused  and  cor- 
rected by  E.  G.  Robinson,  N.  Y.  18G5];  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  Life  'ind  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
2d  ed.,  Lond.  1856.  Professed  commentaries  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Humphry,  I^ond.  1847, 
[2d  ed.  1854],  and  Professor  Hackett,  Boston,  U. 
S.  1852  [enlaifted  ed.  1858,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander, New  York,  1857].  H.  A. 

*Add  to  the  collateral  helps  Paley's  flora  Paul- 
nee;  Biscoe,  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles confirmed^  etc.,  Ixind.  1742,  new  ed.  Oxf. 
1841 ;  Meyer,  J.  A.  G.,  Versuch  einer  Vertheidig- 
ung  d.  Gesch.  Jesu  u.  d.  Apostel  nllein  am  griech. 
u.  rom.  Profanscribenten,  1805;  Meijier,  Diss,  d* 
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Luc(e  a^ioiriaria.  in  scribauh  Aclt.  AjmM.  Libra, 
Hag.  Com.  1827;  IJi.ttger's  Biilraijt  ziir  Einl.  in 
die  PauUnischvn  Briifv,  1837-38;  Birk.s'g  lIorcB 
AjX)sioliccB ;  Irwin's  Li/e  nnd  Jjjis/lts  of  ,'-t.  Paul, 
2  vol.,  Ix)iid.  18.51;  Dr.  IIowsoii  on  the  Claracter 
of  tit.  Paul  (Hulsean  Lectures  for  18(i"2);  Lange, 
Apost.  Zdkdttr,  1853-54;  Dr.  Schaft"s  History 
of  (he  Ajmlolic  Church,  N.  Y.  1854,  p.  191  ft".; 
Lechler,  Das  apostol.  u.  d.  nnchajjvstnl.  Zcitaller, 
2d  ed.,  1857;  Pressenst^,  Ilistoire  des  troia pi-tmitrs 
siech's  de  I'Eglise  Chrntitnne,  I'aris,  1858,  i.  348 
ff. ;  Ewald,  Gtsch.  d.  apust.  Ztitidtcrs,  Gott.  1858 
(litl.  vi.  of  his  Gtsch.  d.  Vvlkts  Israel);  an  art.  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  for  July,  1861,  on  the 
"  Origin  and  Conijwsition  of  tlie  Acts  of  tlie 
Apostles";  the  Abb(5  Yidal,  Saint  Paid,  sa  vie  el 
ses  leuvres,  2  vol.,  Paris,  1863;  Vaughan,  C.  A., 
The  Chuich  of  the  First  Days,  3  vol..  Loud. 
1864-65;  Smith,  James,  Vwjdi/e  and  Shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul,  3d  ed.,  I^nd.  1866;  and  Kloster- 
niann,  Vindiciee  Lucance,  seu  de  Jtineraiii  in  Libra 
Aclt.  asseitala  Auctore,  Gotting.  1866. 

On  the  chronology,  see-  particularly  Anger,  Di- 
Tempunim  in  Aclis  Apost.  liatiane,  Lips.  1833, 
and  Wieseler,  Chrunvloyie  des  apostol.  Zeilallers, 
Gc.tt.  1848.  H.  and  A. 

*  Some  additional  remarks  will  here  be  made 
upon  the  theory  of  the  Tiibingen  school  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Acts.  This  theory 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  Peter  and  the 
rest  of  the  original  disciples  of  Christ  were  Judaiz- 
ers;  /.  e..  that  they  insisted  uiwn  the  circumcision 
of  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  fellowship.  Consequently, 
according  to  Dr.  Paur,  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  church  of  which  they  were  respec- 
ti\ely  the  leaders  were  placed  in  a  relation  of  hos- 
tility to  one  another.  After  the  death  of  these 
Apostles,  various  attempts  were  made  to  produce  a 
reconciliation  between  the  opposing  parties.  The 
book  of  Acts,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  product  of  one 
of  these  irenical  or  compromising  efforts.  A  Paul- 
ine Christian  in  the  earher  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury com|)Oses  a  lialf-fictitious  history,  with  the  de- 
sign to  ])resent  Paid  in  a  favorable  light  to  the  .lu- 
daizers,  and  Peter  in  an  equally  favorable  light  to 
the  adherents  of  Paul.  Paul  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing circumcised  Timothy,  and  as  having  in  other 
points  conformed  to  the  Judai/.ing  principles;  whilst 
Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  affair  of  Cornelius 
and  on  other  occ.isions,  and  the  Jerusalem  Cluirch 
(in  the  narrative  of  ApostoUc  convention,  for  exam- 
ple), are  made  out  to  agree  almost  with  the  tenets 
of  Paul.  One  feature  of  Dr.  Paur's  .system  was 
the  rejection  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  save  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
th»  Epistle  to  the  llomans  and  that  to  tlie  (Jala- 
tiaiis.  The  following  remarks  form  the  heads 
of  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  Tubingen 
theory . 

1.  Paul's  general  style  of  reference  to  the  other 
Apostles,  in  the  Ejiistles  acknowleflged  to  be  genu- 
ine, is  inconsistent  with  that  theory.  He  and 
they  form  one  company,  and  are  partakers  of  com- 
iion  afflictions.  See  1  Cor.  iv.  Ujc/.,  1  Cor.  xv. 
5  serj.  In  the  last  pa.ssage  (ver.  9)  he  styles  him- 
self "  the  least  of  the  Apostles."  When  both 
Ejiistles  were  written,  he  was  engaged  in  collecting 

contnbution  for  "the  saints"  at  Jenisalem. 
riie  L-wt  two  chapters  of  the  Epistle  fo  the  Pomans, 
which  show  the  friendship  of  I'riul  (ut  the  .lewisb 
Christians,  arc,  on  quite  int.ufficient  grounds,  de- 
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nied  to  be  genuine  by  Paur.     There  is  no  reason 
able  doubt  of  their  genuineness. 

2.  Paul's  account  of  his  conference  with  th« 
Apostles  at  -Jerusalem  ((jal.  ii.  1  seq.)  —  the  pas- 
sage on  which  liaur  chietly  relies  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  thesis  —  really  overthrows  it.  'I  he 
"false  brethren"  (ver.  4)  were  not  Apo.stles.  but 
the  faction  of  Judaizers.  Of  the  Apostles  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  he  says  (ver.  9)  when  they  "  per- 
ceived the  (/race  that  was  tjiren  unto  me,  they  gave 
to  me  and  Barnabas  the  rif/ht  hand  offellouship." 
The  sincerity  of  this  act  of  fellowship  is  proved,  if 
proof  were  needed,  by  the  arrangement  made  for 
the  contribution  for  the  poor,  to  be  gathered  by 
I'aul  from  the  Gentile  Churches  (ver.  10).  The 
controversy  with  Peter  (ver.  11  .«(-«/.)  was  not  about 
a  principle,  but  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  latter  did  "not  walk  uprightly,"  or  was 
false  to  his  convictions.  The  circumcision  of  Tun- 
othy,  as  recorded  in  Acts,  is  not  rendered  improb- 
able by  the  refusal  of  Paul  ((jal.  ii.  3)  to  circuni- 
ci.se  Titus,  since  Titus  was  a  heathen  by  birth,  and 
Timothy  was  eircumcisetl,  not  to  comply  with  a 
demand  of  Judaizers,  but  to  conciliate  Jews.  In 
the  latter  case,  no  princi])le  was  sacrificed;  see  1 
Cor.  ix.  20.  The  right  interpretation  of  Gal.  ii. 
removes  the  objections  brought  to  the  credibility  of 
the  narrative,  in  Acts  xv.,  of  the  Apostolic  conven- 
tion. In  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  the  prin- 
cipal objections  of  the  Tiibingen  school  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  book  of  Acts,  as  a  whole,  vanish. 
Put  some  of  the  positive  i>roofs  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  book  may  be  here  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  testimony  of  the  author,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  form  in  which  it  is  given.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  third  Gospel  and  Acti 
are  Ijy  the  same  author.  Tliis  author  declarei 
(Luke  i.  2)  that  he  derived  his  information  from 
eye-witnesses  and  contemporaries.  The  passages  in 
Acts  (xvi.  11,  XX.  5-15,  xxi.  1-18,  xwii.  1,  xxviil. 
17)  in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  tlic  first  person 
plural  —  the  so-called  "we"  passages  —  prove  him 
to  iKue  been  a  companion  of  Paul.  The  theory 
that  Acts  is  a  compilation  of  documents  being  un- 
tenable, we  are  obliged  to  su])pose  either  that  the 
writer  wa.s  a  ]iarticipant  in  the  events  recorded,  or 
that  he  has  introduced  a  document,  retaining  the 
pronominal  peculiarity  on  jnirjjose  to  deceive  the 
reader.  This  la,st  hyjiothesis  is  advocated  by  Zel- 
ler.  Pleek's  theory  that  a  document  from  Timo- 
thy is  artlessly  introduced  without  any  notice  to 
the  reader,  is  refuted  by  the  circumstance  that,  in 
language  and  style,  the  passages  in  question  cor- 
respond with  the  rest  of  the  I)Ook. 

2.  The  moral  spirit  of  the  book  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ascription  of  it  to  forgery  and  intentional 
deception.  See,  for  example,  the  narrative  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapiihira. 

3.  The  relation  of  Acts  to  the  Pauline  Epistles 
proves  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  for- 
mer. Polli  the  coincidences  and  diversities  make 
up  this  proof.  It  is  exhil>ite<I  in  |Wirt  in  Paley's 
Ilonv  PanlliDe.  The  Acts  is  seen  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent narrative. 

4.  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  Acts 
will  show  the  unten.able  character  of  the  Tiibingen 
hypothesis.  See,  for  examjjle.  Acts  i.  21,  22,  where 
another  Ajmstle  is  cho.scn  to  fdl  tip  thf  nuwbcr  of 
the  twilre,  —  a  pa.ss.agc  whicli  an  autlior  such  aa 
Paur  describes  would  never  have  written.  Se« 
also  ,\cts  xxi.  15  se//.,  especially  vers.  20,  21, 
where  the  believing  Jews  wlio  are  zealous  for  tht 
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aw  are  declared  to  be  "many  thousands"  (fjivpi- 
([56 s).  See  also  Paul's  denunciation  of  the  Jews, 
A-cts  xxviii.  25  seq. 

The  historical  discrepancies  which  the  critics 
find  in  Acts  are  such  as,  if  they  were  made  out  to 
exist,  prove  no  "  tendency "  or  partisan  purpose 
in  the  work,  but  only  show  that  the  author,  hke 
other  credible  historians,  is  not  free  from  inaccura- 
cies. The  speeches  are  doubtless  given  or  repro- 
duced in  the  language  of  Luke  himself.  Their  his- 
torical credibihty  is  shown  by  Tholuck  {Thtul. 
SlU'Uen  u.  Kritiktn,  18-3'J,  II.). 

In  the  defence  of  the  Tiibingen  hypothesis,  see 
Baur,  Das  Christenthuni  u.  die  christliclie  Kirclit 
'Jer  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderten,  2e  Ausg.,  1860; 
also,  his  Paulus  ;  and  Zeller,  Die  Apogttlijtscluclite. 
In  the  refutation  of  this  hj-pothesis,  see  Eduard 
Lekebusch,  Die  Compositii/n  u.  Enistthuny  der 
Aposlelyeschickte,  1854;  Professor  Hackett,  Cout- 
mentnry  on  the  Acts,  re\ised  ed.  1858  (both  in  the 
introduction  and  in  the  e.\egesis  of  the  passages 
pertaining  to  the  controversy);  Meyer,  Aposttli/v- 
schiclite ;  Lightfoot,  Ep.  to  the  Gnlttiitns,  Camb. 
1865,  Diss.  iii.  St.  Paid  and  the  Three,  pp.  276- 
346;  and  Fisher's  Ess'iys  on  the  Supernatural 
Origin  of  Christianity,  New  York,  1865. 

G.  P.  F. 

ACU'A  CA/couS;  [Aid.  'A/couaO  Accub). 
AiCKUB  (1  Esdr.  v.* -30);  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  45. 

\y.  A.  w. 

A'CUB  {'KKov(p\  Alex.  A/fou^;  [Aid. 'A/coi')3:] 
Accusu).  Bakbuk  (1  Esdr.  v.  31;  comp.  Iv.r.  ii. 
15).  W.  A.  W. 

AD'ADAH  (i^7771?    U^stiml]:  'Apovii\; 

[Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  'A5a5a:]  Adada),  one  of  the 
cities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  named  with 
Dimonah  and  Kedesh  (.Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Onoin'isticon  of  Eusebius,  nor 
has  any  trace  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

A'DAH   (m"*,     ornament,     beauty:     'A5a: 

Ada).  1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Cain,  by  whom  were  born  to 
him  Jabal  and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19,  [20,  23]). 

2.  A  Hittitess,  daughter  of  FAon,  one  (probably 
the  first)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother  of  his 
first-born  son  EUphaz,  and  so  the  ancestress  of  six 
(or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xsxvi. 
2,  [4,]  10  ff.  15  fif.).  In  Gen.  xxvi.  34,  she  is 
called  Bashemath.  F.  W.  G. 

ADA'IAH   [3  syl.]   (HM^    [irhom  Jehovah 

cuhrns]  :  'ESeia  ;  [^"at.  ESftva  ;]  Alex.  USiSa  : 
Hadaia).  1.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  King 
Josiah,  and  native  of  Boscath  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxii.  1). 

2.  ('ASal;  [VdX.  A^eta;]  Alex.  ASato:  Adnia.) 
A  Levite,  of  the  Gershonite  branch,  and  ancestor 
of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  41).  In  ver.  21  he  is  called 
(ddo. 

3.  ('ASaia;  [Vat.  A)3io;]  Alex.  AA.aia:  Adaia.) 
A  Benjammite,  son  of  Shunhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21), 
ffho  is  apparently  the  same  as  Slieiua  in  ver.  13. 

4.  (Alex.  2a5iaj,  ASoia:  A'laius,  Adaia.)  A 
priest,  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  12), 
fi-ho  returned  with  242  of  his  brethren  from  Baby- 
\>n. 

5.  ('A5a/'os:  Adaia.)  One  of  the  descendants 
>f  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
'eturn  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  29).  He  is  called 
Iedeus  ia  1  Esdr.  ix.  30. 
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6.  ('A5aia;  Ales.  ASoios;  FA.  A56£a,u:  Ad-ilas.) 
The  descmdant  of  another  Bani,  who  had  also 
taken  a  toreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  39.) 

7.  (Alex.  Axata;  [Vat.]  FA.  AaAea"  Adaia.) 
A  man  of  Jud;Ui  of  the  Une  of  Pharez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

8.  (-in^li:^:  'ASia;  [Vat.  'A^eta,  2.  ni.  A5- 
e(« ;]  Alex.  ASaia :  Aila'iis. )  .Vncestor  of  Maaseiab , 
one  of  the  captains  who  supported  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxui.  1).  \\.  A.  W 

ADA'LIA  (S;^.1S:  Bapeci;  f^'at.  M.  Bap- 
ffa;  Alex.  FA.  BopeA;  Comp.  'ASaAiti:]  AiJalia), 
a  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

*  He  was  massacred  by  the  Jews,  together  with 
nine  other  sons  of  Haman,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  king  at  Shushan,  on  Hamaifs  downfall  and 
the  elevation  of  Jlordecai  to  his  place  as  chief  min- 
ister of  state  (Esth.  ix.  6-10).  The  name  is  Per- 
sian, though  the  father  was  probably  im  Anialek 
ite.  H. 

AD'AM  (^7^'  'A5a/i:  Adam),  the  name 
which  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first  man.  The 
term  apparently*  has  reference  to  the  ground  from 
which   he   was  formed,  which    is    called   Adamah 

(nQ"TS,  Gen.  ii.  7).    The  idea  of  redness  of  color 

seems  to  be  inherent  ui  either  word.     (Cf.  Cli^ 

Lam.  iv.  7;  D"TS,  red,  C"TW  Edam,  Gen.  xxv. 
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;   C"7S,  a  ruby:  Arab.   i*Of)      colore    fi 


prceditus  fuit,  rubrum  tinxit,  &c.)  The  generic 
term  Adam,  man,  becomes,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  a  denominative.  Supposing  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage to  represent  accurately  the  primary  ideaa 
connected  with  the  formation  of  man,  ii  would 
seem  that  the  appellation  bestowed  by  God  was 
gi\en  to  keep  ahve  in  Adam  the  memory  of  his 
earthly  and  mort;d  nature;  whereas  the  name  by 
which   he   prefeired  to  designate  himself  was  Ish 

(^'\*S.  a  man  of  substance  or  worth,  Gen.  ii.  23). 
The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
Creator.  It  was  with  reference  to  him  that  ali 
things  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  "  roof 
and  cro\vn ''  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  nuie  chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be 
three  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  fii'st  extends  from  Gen.  i.  1  to 
ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4  to  iv.  20,  the  third  from 
v.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence 
memt  of  the  two  latter  naiTatives,  which  is  ren- 
dered there  and  elsewhere  yeneratiims,  may  also  be 
rendered  history.  The  style  of  the  second  of  theso 
records  differs  very  consideraUy  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elohim ;  m  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  narratives  is  to  record  the  creation ;  that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  orig- 
inal sin  of  man  and  the  immediate  posterity  of 
Adam;  the  third  contains  mainly  the  history  of 
Noah,  referring,  it  would  seem,  to  Adam  and  his 
descendants,  principally  in  relation  to  that  patri- 
arch. 

The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us  with  very  few 
materials  from  which  to  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  this 
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Ls  ccnunouly  interpreted  to  mean  some  super-ex- 
3elleiit  anil  divine  condition  wliicli  w:is  lost  at  the 
Fall  •  apparently,  ho\ve\er,  without  sutKcient  re:ison, 
as  the  continuance  of  this  condition  is  implied  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  subsequent  to  the  flood  (Gen.  ix. 
6),  and  is  asserted  as  a  fact  by  St.  James  (iii.  9), 
and  by  St.  I'aul  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  more  iiiobably 
points  to  the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after 
which  man's  intelligent  nature  was  fa.shioned ;  rea- 
son, understanding,  hnagination,  volition,  etc.  being 
attributes  of  God ;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals 
of  the  earth  being  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature 
which  resembled  God's  nature.  i\Ian,  in  short,  was 
a  spirit  created  to  reflect  God's  righteousness  and 
truth  and  love,  and  capable  of  holding  direct  inter- 
course and  conununion  with  Him.  As  long  as  his 
will  moved  in  hannony  with  God's  will,  he  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  his  Creator.  When  he  refused  sub- 
mission to  flod.  he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence 
and  fell,  introducing  confusion  and  disorder  into  the 
economy  of  his  nature.  As  much  as  this  we  m.ay 
learn  from  what  St.  Paul  says  of  "  the  new  man 
being  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him  "  (Col.  iii.  10),  the  restoration  to 
such  a  condition  being  the  very  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  The  name  Adam  was  not  confined 
to  the  fother  of  the  human  race,  but  like  Iwmo  was 
applicable  to  woman  as  well  as  num.  so  that  we  find 
it  is  said  in  Gen.  v.  1,2,  "  This  is  tlie  book  of  the 
'  history '  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  (iod  created 
'  Adam,'  in  the  likeness  of  (iod  made  He  him,  male 
and  female  created  He  them,  and  called  thtir  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  which 
the  Lord  God  had  planted  "eastward  in  Eden," 
for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it.  It 
is  of  course  hopeless  to  attempt  to  identify  the  sit- 
uation of  l'>den  with  that  of  any  district  familiar 
to  modern  geography.  There  seems  good  ground 
for  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  actual  locality. 
It  was  probably  near  the  soiu'cc  of  a  river  which 
subsequently  divided  into  four  streams.  These 
are  mentioned  by  name:  Pison  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Indus,  (jihon  is  taken  for  the 
NUe,  Iliddekel  is  called  by  the  LXX.  here,  and  at 
Dan.  x.  4,  Tigris,  and  the  fourth  is  Euphrates; 
but  how  they  should  have  been  originally  united  is 
unintelligible.  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  was 
called  tlie  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil."  What  this  was  it  is  also  impossible  to  say. 
Its  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the 
power  of  bestowing  tlie  consciousness  of  the  difJ'er- 
sreiice  between  good  and  evil;  in  the  ignorance  of 
which  niiin's  innocence  and  liappiiiess  consisted. 
The  jiiohibition  to  taste  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was 
luiorced  by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also 
another  tree  which  was  called  "  the  tree  of  life." 
Some  sui)]K)se  it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  med- 
icine, and  that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first 
parents,  not  created  immortal,  were  ]iresened  from 
death.  (Abp.  Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the 
garden  of  Ivlen  the  be:ists  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  brought  to  him  to  be  named, 
and  what.socver  he  called  every  living  creature 
that  was  the  name  thereof.  Thus  the  power  of 
Itly  designating  objects  of  sense  was  possessed  by 
the  first  man,  a  faculty  which  is  generally  considered 
w.  indicating  mature  ami  extensive  intellectual  re- 
lources.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  companion  suitable 
for  Adam  among  the  crejitures  thus  brought  Xo  him 
'■0  be  named,  the  Ixird  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
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fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  iibs  from  bim, 
which  He  fashioned  into  a  woman  and  brought  hei 
to  the  man.  Prof.  S.  I.ee  supposed  the  narrative 
of  the  creation  of  I'3ve  to  have  been  revealed  to 
Adam  in  his  deep  sleep  (Lee's  Job^  Introd.  p.  16). 
'J'his  is  agreeable  with  the  analogy  of  similar  pas- 
sages, as  Acts  X.  10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17.  At  this  time 
they  are  both  described  as  being  naked  without  the 
consciousness  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  accoimt  of  Adam  prior  to 
the  Fall.  There  is  no  narrative  of  any  condition 
sui)erhuman  or  ci^ntrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
humanity.  'I'he  first  man  is  a  true  man,  witli  the 
])Owers  of  a  man  and  the  innocence  of  a  child. 
He  is  moreover  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  being 
"  the  figure,  tutfos,  of  Him  that  was  to  come," 
the  second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus  (Horn.  v.  14).  Hia 
human  excellence,  therefore,  cannot  have  been 
superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of  JIary,  who  was 
Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect  Man.  By  the 
subtlety  of  the  scrjient.  the  woman  who  was  given 
to  be  with  Adam,  was  beguiled  into  a  violation  of 
the  one  command  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The  propriety  of  its 
name  was  innnediately  shown  in  the  results  whicli 
followed :  self-consciousness  was  the  first  fruits  of 
sin;  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew  that 
they  were  naked."  The  subslquent  conduct  of 
Adam  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  notion 
that  he  was  in  himself  the  perfection  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. His  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himself  by 
the  inculpation  of  his  helpless  wife  bears  no  marks 
of  a  high  moral  nature  even  though  fallen ;  it  was 
conduct  unworthy  of  his  sons,  and  such  as  manj 
of  them  would  have  scorned  to  adopt.''  Though 
the  curse  of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
bim,  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression,  was  probably  a  manifes- 
tation of  Divine  mercy,  l)eoause  the  greatest  male- 
diction of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the  gift  of 
indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness and  sin.  AVhen  moreover  we  find  in  Prov 
iii.  18,  that  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  a  tree  of  life 
to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  in  l!ev.  ii.  7, 
xxii.  2,  14,  that  the  same  expression  is  applied  to 
the  grace  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
was  merely  a  temporary  prohibition  ini|)osed  till 
the  (iospel  dispensation  should  lie  brought  in 
Upon  this  supposition  the  condition  of  Christiajis 
now  is  as  favorable  as  that  of  Adam  before  the 
Fall,  and  their  sjiiritual  state  the  same,  with  the 


«  *  For  an  aniilvsis  of  this  first  .<!in  of  tlie  race,  tlie 
natui-e  of  the  twiiiitafion,  and  its  efTect"!  on  the  niinJ 
of  Adam,  tlie  render  will  find  Auberlen's  reuiiirks  in- 
structive (Die  K'lllllir/ie  (}[f'inbnnin<: ,  i.  154  If.,  trans- 
lated in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  xxii.  430  fT.).  H. 

I>  *  The  better  view  of  interpreters  is  that  Adam 
meant  to  cast  the  hlanic  of  his  sin  not  so  much  on 
Eve  as  on  his  Maker  for  having  given  to  liini  a  womnn 
who.se  example  had  led  him  into  transgression.  And 
in  that  disposition  certainly  he  mauife.sted  only  a  tniit 
of  huninii  clmnu-ter  that  hius  ever  distiuguishe<l  his 
descendants,  imnielv,  a  proneness  to  find  the  cause  of 
sin  not  in  their  own  hearts,  but  in  Ood's  relations  to 
them  lus  having  ordained  the  cirouni8tjinre.s  in  whirh 
they  act,  and  given  to  them  the  moral  nature  which 
they  iMissess.  In  that  remonstnincc  of  the  AjHistle 
.liinies  (I.  18-15)  ugiiiiist  this  self-exouliuitory  spirit 
"  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of 
Ood,"  &c.,  we  simply  hwir  again  the  echo  of  Adam's 
defense  in  the  garden,  "  The  woman  whom  thou  gnves" 
to  be  with  me  "  (Uen.  iii.  12).  11 
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iin^le  exception  of  the  consciousness  of  si-i  and  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Till  a  recent  period  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  Scriptural  narrative  supposes  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  sprung  fi'oui  one  pair.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  O.  T.  assumes  it  in  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  which  Adam  gave  his  wife 
after  the  Fall,  namely,  r2ve,  or  Chavvah,  i.  e.  a  lio- 
ing  woman,  "  because  she  was  tlie  motlier  of  all 
living;  "  and  that  St.  Paul  assumes  it  in  his  sennon 
at  Athens  when  he  declares  that  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men ;  and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  first  Epistle  to  the  Goruithians, 
when  he  opposes  Christ  as  the  representative  of  re- 
deemed humanity,  to  Adam  as  the  representative 
of  natural,  fallen,  and  sinful  humanity.  But  the 
full  consideration  of  this  important  subject  will 
come  more  appropriately  under  the  article  Man. 

In  the  middle  ages  discussions  were  raised  as  to 
the  period  which  Adam  remained  in  Paradise  in  a 
sinless  state.  To  these  Dante  refers  in  the  Paradiso, 
sxvi.  1.3'J-U2:  — 

"Nel  monte,  che  si  leva  pii'i  dall'  onda, 
Fu'  io,  con  vita  pura  e  disonesta, 
Dalla  prim'  ora  a  quella  ch'  e  scconda. 
Come  il  Sol  muta  quadra,  all'  ora  sesta." 

L'ante  therefore  did  not  suppose  Adam  to  have 
been  murt  than  seven  hours  in  the  earthly  paradise. 
Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930  years :  so  it  would 
seem  that  the  death  which  resulted  from  his  sin 
was  the  spiritual  death  of  alienation  from  God. 
"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die:"  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this 
spiritual  death  began  to  work  immediately.  The 
sons  of  Adam  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Cain, 
Abel  and  Seth.  It  is  implied,  however,  that  he 
had  others.  S.  L. 

AD'AM  {WT^— earth  :  1^  [Conip.   Aid.  'A5- 

ojui':]  Adom),  a  city  on  the  Jordan  "beside  ("I3^^2) 
'Zarthan,'  "  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16). 
It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to  it  in  Josephus.  The  LXX.  (both  MS§.) 
[both  in  the  Kom.  ed.  and  the  Ales.  MS.]  has  eojy 
fiepovs  KaptaOLapi/jL  [Vat.  Kadiaipeiv],  a  curious 
variation,  in  which  it  has  been  suggested  (Stanley, 
S.  4'-  P-  App.  §  80,  note)  that  a  trace  of  Adam 
appears  in  aptju,  L)  being  changed  to  R  according 
to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX. 

Note.  —  The  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Ken,  which, 

for  D1S3  =  "  by  Adam,"  the  reading  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  Chetib,  has  mS^  =  "  from  Adam," 
an  alteration  which  is  a  questionable  improvement 
(Keil,  p.  51).  The  accurate  rendermg  of  the  text 
is  "  rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  far  off,  by  Adam, 
the  city  that  is  beside  Zarthan  "  (Stanley,  <S.  cf  P. 
p.  304,  note).  G. 

AD'AMAH  (nni^<  \enrih\.  'Ap/xaid; 
[Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  'ASajui':]  K(kmn),  one  of  the 
"fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named  between  Chin- 
nereth  and  ha-Ramah  (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was 
probably  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
.ee,  but  no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

ADAMANT  ("1"*??''^  ,  shdmir  :  a^a/xdyrtvos-- 
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n  Can  the  place  have   derived  its  name  from  the 
'  fat '  gr»>and  "  (nQ^SH)  which  was  In  this  very 
wighborhood  —  "  between    Succoth    and    Zarthan  " 
3  K    vii   4'3»? 


adamas^).  The  word  Shdmir  occurs  as  a  common 
noun  eleven  tunes  in  the  0.  T.  In  eight  of  thesf 
passages  it  evidently  stands  for  some  prickly  plant, 
and  accordingly  it  is  rendered  "  briers  "  <^  by  the 
A.  V.  In  the  three  remaining  passages  (Jer.  xvii. 
1;  Ez.  iii.  0;  Zech.  vii.  12)  it  is  the  representative 
of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is  used 
in  each  of  these  last  instances  metaphorically.  In 
.Jer.  xvii.  1,  (S'/fum?;- ="  diamond  "  m  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.  "The  sin  of  Judali  is  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond," 
i.  e.  the  people's  idolatry  is  indelibly  fixed  in  their 
affections,  enr/nived  as  it  were  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts.  In  Ez.  iii.  9,  <S7/((;«i;'  =  "  adamant." 
"  As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint  have  I  made 
thy  forehead,  fear  them  not."  Here  the  word  ia 
intended  to  signify  that  firmness  of  purjjose  with 
which  tlie  jirophet  should  resist  the  sin  of  the  re- 
bellious house  of  Israel.  In  Zech.  vii.  12,  the 
Hebrew  word  =  "  adamant-stone  "  —  "  Yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant-stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,"  — and  is  used  to  express  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  m  resisting 
truth. 

The  LXX.  afford  us  but  little  clue  whereby  to 
identify  the  mineral  here  spoken  of,  for  in  Ez.  iii.  !> 
and  in  Zech.  vii.  12  they  have  not  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  at  (.11,  while  the  whole  passage  in 
Jer.  xvii.  1-.5  is  altogether  omitted  in  the  Vatican 
MS. ;  the  Alexandrine  jSIS.,  however  has  the  pas- 
sage, and  reads,  with  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Theo- 
dotion,  and  Symmachus,  "  with  a  nail  of  ada- 
mant." ''  "  Adamant"  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha, 
in  Ecclus.  xvi.  10. 

Our  English  "Adamant"  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,''  and  signifies  "  the  unconquerable,"  in 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, or,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxwi.  15),  because 
it  was  supposed  to  he  indestructible  by  fire./  The 
Greek  writers  ^  generally  apply  the  word  to  somp 
very  hard  metal,  perhajjs  sktd,  though  they  do  also 
use  it  for  a  mineral.  Pliny,  in  the  chapter  referred 
to  above,  enumerates  six  varieties  of  Adiniius. 
Dana  (Syst.  Mineral,  art.  Diamond)  says  that  the 
word  "  Adamas  was  apphed  by  the  ancients  to  sev- 
eral minerals  differing  nnich  in  their  physical 
properties.  A  few  of  these  are  quartz,  specular 
iron  are,  emery,  and  other  sul)stances  of  rather 
high  degrees  of  hardness,  which  cannot  now  be 
identified."  Nor  does  the  EngUsh  language  attach 
any  one  definite  meaning  to  Adamant ;  sometimes 
indeed  we  understand  the  diamond''  by  it,  but  it  is 
often  used  vaguely  to  express  any  substance  of  im- 


b  Arab.    »^Liwu  ^^  \-»  ^  •'''■,  '•  1-  i  wwLfJl,    '^'^'^ 

mas.     The  Chaldee  S~l''Qlt\ 

c  The   word    is    then    frequently   associated   with 

n'^U^,  "thorns." 

d  il'  oi'vxL  i-SaixavTCvw,  LXK.  AJex. ;  "in  unguf 
adamantluo,"  Vulg. 

^   a,  Sa/ixaaj. 

/  It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  even  the  diamond, 
which  is  onl}'  pure  carbon  crystallized,  is  ''  invincible  " 
by  fire.  It  will  burn,  and  at  a  temperature  of  14" 
Wedgewood  will  be  wholly  consumed,  producing  cap 
bonic  acid  gas. 

.'/  Comp.  also  Senee.  Hercid:  Fur.  807  :  "  Adamant* 
texto  vlncire." 

Il  Oar  English  dia^nond  is  merely  a  corruption  oi 
adamant.     Comp.  the  Vrench  diamante. 
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penetrable  hardness.  Chaucer,  Ba/^on,  Shakes- 
peare, use  it  in  some  instances  for  the  lodtstoiie." 
In  modern  mineralogy  the  simple  term  AduiiKtiU 
has  no  technical  signification,  but  Adamanlint  Spar 
is  a  mineral  well  known,  and  is  closely  allied  to  that 
which  we  have  good  reason  for  identifying  with  the 
Shamir  or  Adamant  of  the  15il)le. 

That  some  hard  cutting  stone  is  intended  can 
be  shown  from  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  quoted 
above.  Moreo\er  the  Hebrew  root  *  (Slidmar,  "  to 
cut,"  "  to  pierce  "),  from  which  the  word  is  derived, 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  stone,  the  siiarjjness  of 
which,  moreover,  is  proved  by  the  identity  of  the 
origin.al  word  with  a  brier  or  thorn.  Now  since, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  suliject,  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  unac(|uainted  with  the  true  diamond,''  it  is 
very  probable,  iioni  the  expression  in  Ez.  iii.  9,  of 
"adamant  hardvr  tlfut  jliiit,"  ''  that  by  Shamir  is 
intended  some  variety  of  Corundum,  a  mineral 
uiferior  oidy  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  Of  this 
mineral  there  are  two  principal  groups ;  one  is  crys- 
talline, the  other  granular  ;  to  the  crystalline  \a- 
rieties  belong  the  indigo-blue  sapphire,  the  red 
oriental  ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  tiie  green 
oriental  emendd,  the  \iolet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  But  it  is  to  the  graiuilar 
or  massive  variety  that  the  Shamir  may  with  most 
probabiUty  be  assigned.  This  is  the  modern  lunerij, 
e.\tensi^•el}•  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  and  cutting 
gems  and  other  hard  substances;  it  is  found  in 
Saxony,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  the  East  Indies,  <ic., 
and  "  occurs  hi  boulders  or  nodules  in  mica  slate,  in 
talcose  rock,  or  in  graindar  limestone,  associated 
with  oxide  of  iron;  the  color  is  smoke-gray  or 
bluish-gray;  fractiu'e  imperfect.  The  best  kinds 
are  those  which  have  a  blue  tint;  but  many  sub- 
stances now  sold  under  the  name  of  emery  contain 
no  corundum."  <'  The  Greek  name  for  the  emery 
is  Smyris   or   Smiris,f  and    the    Hebrew  lexico- 


a  Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1182;  Shakes- 
peare, Mid.  Night  Dr.  Act  ii.  sc.  2,  and  2Vo(7.  and 
Cress.  Act  iii.  sc.  2 ;  Bacon's  Essay  on  Travel. 

b  Fiirst's  Concordanlia,  nX2ti7,  incidere,  iinpingere. 
But  Gusunius,    Thes.   sub    voc.   "HQE?,  i.  'y.   ^DD, 


,  Siiiiur, 


''iTlW,  horruit,  riguit.     Whence 'Arab. 


"an  Egyptian  thorn"  (see  Forskal,  Fl.  uEg.  Ar.  cxxiii. 
G    >     .- 

176),  anil  \«^Lww,  adamas.  See  Freytag,  Lex.  Arab. 
■.  T. 

c  Dnna  ssiyg  that  the  method  of  polishing  diamonds 
wa«  first  di.'icovertMl  in  14.0(i  by  Louis  Bcrgnuu,  a  cit- 
izen of  Bruges.  ))rfvious  to  which  time  the  diamond 
was  only  known  in  \t»  native  uncut  state.  It  is  <iuiti' 
clear  thiit  Sh'nnir  cainjot  mean  diamond,  for  if  it  did 
the  word  would  be  mentioned  with  precious  stones ; 
but  thi.'t  is  not  the  case. 

<*  "1"^  ^Jtn.  That  ")*i,  though  it  raay  some- 
times Ik!  ap|ilied  to  "  roek  "  generally,  yet  Romctimcs 
=Jlint.  or  some  other  variety  of  i/uarlz,  seems  clear 
flrom  Ex.  iv.  25 :  —  "  Then  Zipporah  took  a  sharp  stone  " 

("1!i),  TsZr.  That  flint  knives  were  in  common  use 
amongst  E;i.st«'ni  nations  is  well  known.  ('om|Mire 
that  very  interesting  verso  of  the  LXX.,  Josh.  xxiv. 

n. 

<!  Ansted's  Mineralogy,  §  894. 
-'  <j-/iupis,    or  (^^I'pif,   (T/xipit    est  ofiiLiov    tl&o^ 
'Hesychiiis) ;  (r^'lpif  AiOot  i<rri  (Dioscor.  v.  106).     Both 
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graphers  derive  this  word  from  the  Helirew  Shdiulr 
There  seems  to  be  no  doul)t  whatever  that  the  twc 
words  are  identical,  and  that  by  Adamant  we  are 
to  understand  the  tmcry-slune,u  or  the  uncrystal- 
hne  vai'iety  of  the  Coi-wulum. 

The  word  Siia.mik  occurs  in  the  O.  T.  three 
times  as  a  proper  name  —  once  as  the  name  of  a 
man''  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  twice  as  the  name  of 
a  town.  The  name  of  the  town  may  have  reference 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  situation,  or  to  bi-iert 
and  thorns  abundant  in  the  neighborhood.' 

W.  II. 

AD'AMI  ("''^IS  ["  humanns,"  human,  or 
Adamite:]  'Ap/xe;  [.-Vlex.  Aid. 'Ap/ioi;  Comp. 'AS- 
fytt/ut':]  Ad(iml).  a  [ilace  on  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
named  after  Allon  ljeza;inannim  (Josh.  xix.  3-3). 
By  some  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  next 
name,  han-Nekeb,  but  see  Heland,  p.  545.  In  the 
post-biblical  times  Adami  bore  the  name  of  Damin. 

AT)AR  (accurately  Addar,  "T^S  [haiyhty. 
2apa5a;  [Alex.  Aid.  Comp.  'ASSapa:]  Addar),  a 
place  on  the  south  boundary  of  Palestine  and  of 
Jndah  (.losh.  xv.  3)  wdiich  in  the  parallel  list  is 
called  H.\ZAK-Ani)Ai{. 

A'DAR.     [Months.] 

AD'ASA  ('A5ao-a,  LXX.;  to.  'ASoca,  Jos. : 
Adarsn,  Adazer),  a  place  in  Judaja,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  from  Bcthhorou 
(.los.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  5).  Here  Judas  Maccabajus 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  was 
killed,  Nicanor  having  pitched  at.  Bethhoron  (1 
Mace.  vii.  40,45).  In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  men- • 
tioned  as  near  Guphna  [the  Roman  Gophna  and 
present  Jiifiia,  2\  miles  north-west  of  Bethel.  See 
Oni.Ni.] 

AD'BEEL  (^S27S  :  NoySSeVJA;  [in  1  Chr., 
Vat.  Na)35airjA:  < 'omp.'AySSViA;  Aid.  Ai>35iT7A:] 
Adbeel ;  'AfiSeriKos,  Joseph. ;  "  perhaps  '  miracle 

of  God,'   from         v  j,  miracle,"   Gesen.  s.  v.)  a 

son  of  Ishmacl  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and 
probably  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe.  No  sat- 
isfactory identification  of  this  name  with  that  of 
any  people  or  place  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers, or  l>y  the  .Vrabs  themsehes,  has  yet  been 
discovered.  The  latter  have  lost  most  of  the  names 
of  Ishmael's  descendants  between  that  patriarch 
and  'Adnan  (wlio  is  said  to  be  of  the  21st  genera- 
tion before  Mt)hannned),  and  tliis  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  case  if  tribes,  or  places  named  after 
them,  existed  in  the  times  of  .\rabiiui  historians  or 
relators  of  traditions:  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that 


statements  are  correct ;  the  one  refers  to  the  powder, 
the  other  to  the  sinne.  The  (Jerman  Smirgel,  or 
Schmirgel,  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Hebrew  or  tireek 
words.  Bohlen  considers  the  Hebrew  word  to  lie  of 
Indian  origin,  comparing  asmira,  a  stone  which  eata 
away  iron.  Doubtless  all  these  words  have  a  common 
origin. 

II  This  is  probably  the  same  stone  which  llcrodotui 
(vii.  09)  says  the  JJthiopians  in  the  anuy  of  .Xerxes 
u.ied  instead  of  iron  to  point  their  arrows  with,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  engnivcd  seals. 

A  Jn  the  Keri.     The  Ohothib  has  ""^1f*",   ShamUr 

T 

■  It  will  l)u  enough  merely  to  allude  to  the  Habbioi 
cal  fable  about  Solomon,  the  Hoopoe,  and  the  worm 
SJi'imir.  See  Bocharfs  Hierozoicun,  vol.  ill.  p.  842, 
ed.  Roseumi'iUer,  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud,  col.  2Kia 
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uhese  names  are  to  be  recovered  from  the  works  of 
native  authors.  But  some  they  have  taken,  and 
Apparently  corrupted,  from  the  Bible;  and  among 
these  is  Adbeel,  written  (in  the  Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn) 

Jo\f.  E.  S.  P, 
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ADDAN  (]'JS  [strongy.  'H5a^,  LXX.; 
'AaAop  n^at.  AKKap,  Alex.  AAap],  Apocr.  1  Esdr.: 
Ado/t,  Vulg. ),  one  of  the  places  from  which  some  of 
the  captivity  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to  Judaea 
who  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as  IsraeUtes 
(Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  the  parallel  hsts  of  Nehemiah  (vii. 
Gl)  and  Esdras  the  name  is  Addon  and  Aalar. 

G. 

*  Perhaps  the  name  Aalar  in  1  Esdr.  v.  36  cor- 
responds to  Imjiek  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It 
appears  in  Esdras  as  the  name  of  a  man.  See 
Chakaathaiu^u.  a. 

AD'DAR  ("IIS:  'A5ip;  [Vat.  AAet;  Alei. 
Ape5;  Comp.  'A3ap:]  Addar),  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr. 
viii.  .3),  called  Ard  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

ADDER.  This  word  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
is  the  representative  of  four  distinct  Hebrew  names, 
mentioned  below.  It  occurs  in  Gen.  xlix.  17  (mar- 
c;in,  rifrmo-snnke);  Ps.  Iviii.  4  (margin,  o.y));  sci. 
1-3  (margin,  asp);  Prov.  xxiii.  32  (margin,  cocka- 
trice); and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  20,  lix.  5,  the  margin 
lias  adder,  where  the  text  has  cockatrice.  Our 
Enrflish  word  adder  is  used  for  any  poisonous  snake, 
and  is  applied  in  this  general  sense  by  the  transla- 
tors of  the  A.  V.f  They  use  in  a  simUar  way  the 
B^nionjinous  term  asp. 

1.  AcsJtub  (3^V.'3"*2  :  ao-iTis-  aspis)  is  found 
only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3 :  "  They  have  sharpened  tlieir 
tongues  like  a  serpent,  adder's  poison  is  under  their 
lips.''  The  latter  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by 
St.  Paul  from  the  LXX.  in  Rom.  iii.  13.  The 
poison  of  venomous  serpents  is  often  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  a  figurative  sense  to  express 
the  eyil  tempers  of  ungodly  men  —  that  malignity 
which,  as  Bishop  Home  says,  is  "  the  venom  and 
poison  of  the  intellectual  world "  (comp.  Deut. 
ixxii.  33;  Job  xx.  14,  10). 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  particular  species  of  serpent  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word;  the  ancient  versions  do  not 
help  us  at  all,  although  nearly  all  agree  in  some 
kind  of  serpent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  which  understands  a  spider  hy  Acshub, 
interpreting  this  Hebrew  word  by  one  of  somewhat 
similar  form.**  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not 
ascertained  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable  us  to 
refer  the  animal  to  any  determinate  species.  Gese- 
nius  derives  it  from  two  Hebrew  roots,'"  the  com- 
bined meaning  of  which  is  "  rolled  in  a  spire  and 
lying  in  ambush;  "  a  description  which  would  ap- 
ply to  almost  any  kind  of  serpent. 

The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  with  which 
the  Jews  were  acquainted  was  in  all  probability 
limited  to  some  five  or  six  species  [Serpknt],  and 
as  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  identifying 
Petkeii  and  ShepMphdn  with  two  well  known  spe- 
cies, viz.  the  Egj-ptian  Cobra  and  the  Horned  Viper, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Acshiib  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Toxicoa  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa. 


«  Adder,  in  systematic  zoology,  is  generally  applied 
o  those  genera  which  form  the  family  Vipericlce ;  —  Asp, 
"»  the  Vipera  Aspis  of  th"  Alia. 

b  t2;>3317,  AcrMish 

•      T     -  ' 


At  any  rate  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Jews  were  nnae- 
([uainted  with  this  kind,  which  is  common  in 
Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria:  the  Echis  arenicola, 
therefore,  for  such  is  this  adder's  scientific  name, 
may  be  identical  in  name  and  reality  with  the  ani- 
mal signified  by  the  Hebrew  Acshub. 


Toxicoa,  of  Egypt. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  suggests  that  the  Ac- 
shub may  be  the  pnfFor  spooch-adder  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  at  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  or  that  of 
\^'estern  Africa ;  but  it  has  never  1  een  shown  that 
the  Cape  species  ( 0otho  arietans)  or  the  W.  Afri- 
can species  (  Clotlio  lateristrif/n),  the  only  two  hith- 
erto known,  are  either  of  them  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict so  far  north  and  east  as  Egypt. 

2.  Pethen  (]n?')-     [Asp.^ 

3.  Tsepha,  or  Tsiphmi  (275^,  "^yirS!? : 
eKjova  aaTriSaiv,  Kepda-Trjs-  regidus)  occurs  five 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  Prov.  xxiii.  32  it 
is  translated  adiler,  and  in  the  three  passages  of 
Isaiah  quoted  abore,  as  well  as  in  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is 
rendered  cockatrice.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
from  a  root  which  means  "  to  hiss  "  does  not  help 
us  at  aU  to  identify  the  animal.  From  Jeremiah 
we  learn  that  it  was  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  fi-oni 
the  parallelism  of  Is.  xi.  8,  it  appears  that  tlie  7*-' 
phoni  was  considered  even  more  dreadful  tlian  the 
Pethen.  Bochart,  in  liis  flierozoicon  (iii.  182,  erl. 
RosenmiiUer),  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  7%/- 
phcmi  is  the  Basilisk  of  the  Greeks  (whence  .lerome 
in  Vulg.  reads  Regidus),  which  was  then  supposed 
to  destroy  life,  burn  up  grass,  and  break  stones  by 
the  pernicious  influence  of  its  breath  (comp.  Plin. 
//.  N.  viii.  c.  33);  but  this  is  explaining  an  -'igno- 
tum  per  ignotins." 

Tlie  whole'  story  of  the  Basilisk  is  irvolved  in 
fable,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
animal  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  such  terri- 
ble power.  It  is  curious  to  oljserve,  however,  that 
Forskal  (Descr.  Aninvil.  p.  I.t)  speaks  of  a  kind  of 
serpent  (Coluber  IloUeik  is  the  name  he  "xives  it) 
which  he  says  produces  irritation  on  the  spot 
touched  by  its  breath ;  he  is  quoting,  no  doubt,  the 


c  Thcs.  sub  TOO.  :  —  12?D^,  retrorsum  sejtexit,  and 
3n5?.  insidiatiis  est.       Alii  Arab,  kathaha  (Impetum 

'-T  ' 


facere), 

rFiirst.l 


vel     etiam    gnshnb     (venenum)    conferunt 
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spinion  of  the  Arabs.  Is  this  a  relic  of  the  liiinl- 
(isbin  tUlileV  This  creature  was  so  called  from  a 
mark  on  its  hejid,  supposed  to  resemble  a  kingly 
iTowii.  tSe\er.il  serpents,  however,  have  peculiar 
in:u-kings  on  the  head  —  the  varieties  of  the  Spec- 
tacle-Cobras of  India,  for  example  —  so  that  iden- 
tification is  impossible.  As  the  LXX.  make  use 
of  the  word  Basilisk  (Ps.  xc.  13;  xci.  13,  A.  V.) 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  say  this  much  on  the 
subject." 

It  is  possible  that  the  Tsiphm'i  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Algerine  adder  {Chllw  mnuriinnkn) 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  mere  conject- 
ure. Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Natural  llistovij  of  tin- 
Bible,  erroneously  supposes  it  to  be  i<lentical  with 
the  Ji ,'jiili  ztpltcn  of  Forskal,  which,  however,  is  a 
fish  ( Triyon  ztphen,  Cuv.),  and  not  a  serpent. 


Alf^erlne  Adder.     (British  Museum.) 

t  s)  occurs  only  in  Gen.  .\lix.  17,  where  it  is  used 
to  ch.araoterize  thi;  tribe  of  Ian:  "  Dan  shall  be  a 
serpent  by  the  way,  an  afl('cr  in  the  path,  tliat 
biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall 
backward."  Various  are  tie  reudings  of  the  old 
versions  in  this  passage:  the  Samaritan  interprets 
Slifj>/i'ijj/ii'm  by  "lying  in  wait;"  the  Targums  of 
Jonathan,  of  Onkelos,  and  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
Syiiac,  "a  basilisk."*  The  Arabic  interpreters 
Erpenius   \i.  e.  the  anonymous  version  edited  by 


a  The  Basilisk  of  nntunilists  is  a  most  forbidding- 
toqlcing  yet  harmless  lizard  of  the  family  laiianifJo', 
order  Stturia.  In  asing  the  term,  therefore,  care 
Diust  be  tjiken  not  to  confound  the  mythical  serpent 
with  the  Teritable  Saurian. 

b  ^!3"nin  (Kirtnan),  prmiciosus,  from  t2"ir',  "  to 

Jestroy."  "  Ita  R.  Salom.  Chaldaeum  explicat,  Onke- 
los  autcm  rcddit,  Sicut  serprns  Uurman,  quod  est  no- 
men  seqtenlis  ciijusdam,  ciijits  morsiis  est  insanabilis  ; 

is  autem  est  basUiscus  ^31272 V.  (,Crit.  Sacri,  i. 
1114.) 


jLJwS    &A2»- 


[This  is  not  the  rendering  of 


the  Tcrsions  referred  to,  which  have 


A.] 


''  From     PICK',     pun^ne,   mordne,   according    to 

Ki'irKt  and   A.  Schultens  ;    but   Ocwnlu.*)    denies    thix 

p 
meaning,  and  compares  the  Syr.   y^jt,  "  to  glide," 

"  to  creep." 
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Erpenius]  and  Saadias  have  "  the  homed  snake; '  < 
and  so  the  Vulg.  Ci'ntstts.  The  LXX.,  like  the 
Samaritan,  must  have  connected  the  Hel)rew  term 
with  a  word  which  expr&sses  the  idea  of  "  sitting 
in  ambush."  The  original  word  conies  from  a 
root  which  signifies  "  to  prick,"  "  pierce,"  or 
"bite."'' 

The  habit  of  the  Shejiliijihim,  alluded  to  in  Ja- 
cob's prophecy,  namely,  that  of  lurking  in  tke  Siind 
and  biting  at  the  horse's  heels,''  suits  the  character 
of  a  wcll-knowTi  species  of  venomous  snake,  the  cel- 
ebrated homed  vij)er,  the  a.sp  of  Cleopatra  ( Ceras- 
tes J/asselijuisIti),  which  is  foimd  abundantly  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The 
Hebrew  word  SJiipliijjtii'ni  is  no  doubt  identical  with 
the  Arabic  t^ijfoii.  If  the  translation  of  this  Ara- 
bic word  by  tJolius  he  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cerastes  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
will  appear  good  rea.son  for  identifying  the  Shep/ii- 
plu'in  of  (.ienesis  with  the  Cerastes  of  naturalists. 
"  <S'///o",  .serpentis  genus  leve,  punctis  macuUsque 
distinctum  "  —  "a  small  kind  of  serpent  marked 
with  dots  and  spots"  (Golius,  Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.). 
"  The  Cerastts  ( Cerastes  flassebjuistii),  brownish 
white  with  pale  brown  irregular  unequal  spots " 
(Cat.  of  Snakes  in  Brit.  .1/.  pt.  i.  29).  It  is  not 
pretendetl  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  two  animals 
being  spotted  attbrds  sufficient  ground,  when  taken 
alone,  for  asserting  that  they  arc  identical,  for  many 
serpents  have  this  character  in  connnon ;  but,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been  adduced 
above,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this  spotted  char- 
acter belongs  only  to  a  very  few  kinds  common  in 
the  localities  in  (piestion,  it  does  at  least  form  strong 
presumptive  e\ideiice  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the 
fShepliiplim  witli  the  Ceraste.^.  The  name  of  Ce- 
rastes is  derived  from  a  curious  hornlike  process 
above  each  eye  in  the  male, '  which  gives  it  a  for- 
midal)le  appearance.  liruce,  in  his  Travels  in 
Ahifssiiiia,  has  given  a  very  accurate  and  detailed 
account  of  the.se  animals.  He  observes  that  he 
f(itii:d  them  in  greatest  numbers  in  those  parts 
wliich  were  frequented  by  the  jerboa,  and  tliat  in 
the  stomach  of  a  Cerastes  he  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  jerboa.  He  kept  two  of  these  snakes  in  a 
glass  vessel  for  two  }'e;irs  without  any  food.  An- 
other circumstance  mentioneil  by  Bruce  throws 
some  light  on  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors  as 
to  the  movement  of  this  snake.     .<-Elian,.''  Isidorus, 


''  (V  S'  ofidBoiiriV 

'H  Kal  ofiaTpoxtpcrt  Kara  (rtl^ov  iv&vKii;  ouei. 

Nicauder,  Thrriac.  2C3. 

.^The  female,  however,  is  supposed  sometimes  tc 
possess  these  horns.  Htvsselquist  (Iiinrr.  pp.  241, 
866)  has  thus  described  them  :  —  "  TeiitJioula  duo, 
utrinquc  ununi  ad  latera  vcrticis,  in  mart^iiie  sup<?riori 
orbitic  oculi,  erectji,  parte  avcrsa  |xiruin  arcuata. 
eademque  parte  parum  canaliculat;i,  sub-dura,  mem 
braua  tenaci  vextita,  bnsi  squamis  minimis,  una  serie 
erertis,  cincta,  brevia,  orbitse  oculormn  dimidia  longi- 
tudine."' 

With  this  description  that  of  Gcoffroy  St.  Ililalre 
may  be  romimred  :  —  "  ,\u  do.'<.<ius  des  yeux  nait  de 
chaque  c.')ti'  une  iH'tite  I'niinence,  ou  comme  on  a  cou- 
tume  de  la  dire  uiio  [K-litc  come,  longue  de  deux  ou 
trois  lignes,  pri'Sentunt  daiiH  le  ."ens  de  sji  longueur  des 
siUons  et  dirig<'e  en  haut  et  un  pcu  eu  arrit'ro,  d'ou  la 
nom  de  C  rasie.  La  nature  des  comes  du  Cfrastc  est 
tri-g  peu  connue,  et  leum  usagr.'i,  si  toutofiii.s  elle« 
peuvent  I'tre  de  quelque  utiliU'  |x>ur  ranlnial,  sent 
entltrement  iguon-s." 

0  Aof6t>  Si  o2^o>'  npotiaiv  rJClli.n,  De  Anim  \T 
18) 
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Actius,  have  all  recorded  ot  the  Cerastes  that, 
whereas  other  serpents  creep  along  in  a  straight 
direction,  this  one  and  the  Ex/norrhvus  ^  (no 
doubt  thft  same  animal  under  another  name)  move 
sideways,  stumbling  as  it  were  on  either  side  (and 
comp.  Jiochart).''  Let  tliis  be  compared  with  what 
Bruce  says :  "  The  Cerastes  moves  with  great  rar- 
pidity  and  in  all  directions,  foi-^vards,  backwards, 
sideways ;  when  he  inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who 
is  too  far  trom  him,  he  creeps  with  his  side  towards 
tfte  person,''  &c.,  &c.  The  words  of  Ibn  Sina,  or 
Avicenna,  are  to  the  same  eftect.  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  nothing  unusual  has  been  ob- 
served m  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  Cerastes 
now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoi  logical  Society ;  but 
of  course  negative  evidence  in  the  instance  of  a 
specimen  not  in  a  state  of  nature  does  not  inval- 
idate the  statement  of  so  accurate  an  observer  as 
Bruce. 


The  Horned  Cerastes.     (From  specimen  in  British 
Museum. ) 

The  Cerastes  is  extremely  venomous;  Bruce 
compelled  one  to  scratch  eighteen  pigeons  upon  the 
thigh  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  they  all  died 
nearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  It  averages  12 
to  15  inches  in  length,  but  is  occasionally  found 
larger.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Viperidce,  order 
Oj>hidia.<^      [Sekpent.] 

From  the  root  Shaphaph  are  possibly  derived 
the  proper  names  of  Snui'n.vji,  whence  the  family 
of  the  SuupiiAMiTES,  SiiEPHUPiiAN,  and  Shup- 
piM.  W.  H. 

ADT)!  CaSSj  [Tisch.  Treg.  'ASSe/])-  1-  Son 
of  Cosam,  and  father  of  IMelchi,  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28);  the  third  above  Salathiel. 
The  etymology  and  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  are 
doubtful,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.,  but  it 

probably  represents  the  Hebrew  ^7^'  ^^  ornament, 
and  is  a  short  form  of  Adiel,  or  Adaiah.  The  lat- 
ter name  in  1  Chr.  vi.  41  (2G  in  Heb.  Bib.)  is  ren- 
dered in  the  [Roman  edition  of  the]  Septuagint 
'ASa'i',  which  is  very  close  to  Addi.        A.  C.  H. 

2.  ('A55i;  [Vat.  A55eij/:]  Addin.)  This  name 
:>ccurs  in  a  very  corrupt  verse  (1  Esdr.  ix.  31),  ap- 
parently for  Adna  (Ezra  x.  30).         W.  A.  W. 

ADDO  ('ASSciS;  [Vat.  E55ei»/:]  Addin). 
[ddo,  the  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (1 
Esdr.  vi.  1).  W.  A.  W. 


«  Aoxfii  S'  i-n-KTKd^iav  oKCyov  Se'/nas,  oTa  Kepaorrjs 
(Nicander,  Tlieriac.  294). 

1>  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  209,  Rosenm.)  says  that  tne 

RaDtins  derive    ^2*^22?    tcom    F^2t27,    elaudicare, 

wherefore  rjT^ti?  is  daudus. 

c  Tke  celebrated  John  Ellis  seems  to  have  been  the 
Irst  Englishman  who  gave  an  accurate  description  of 
he  'Terautes  (see  Pkiiosoph.  Transact.  1766). 


ADINA  31 

AJDTDON.     [Addan.] 

*  This  varied  orthography,  says  Fijrst  {Handwb. 
p.  17)  is  owing  to  a  dialectic  difference  which  pro 
nounced  -:f-  as  o.  H. 

AD'DUS  ('A55ous:  Addus).  1.  The  sons  of 
Addus  are  enumerated  among  the  children  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  who  returned  with  Zorobal)el  (I 
Esdr.  V.  34);  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

2.  ClaSSou;  [Vat.  laSSous;]  Alex.  lo55ous; 
[Aid.  'ASSous:]  Addin.)  A  priest  whose  descend- 
ants, according  to  1  Esdr.,  were  unable  to  estabMsh 
their  genealogy  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  were  re 
moved  from  their  priesthood  (1  Esdr.  v.  38).  He 
is  said  to  have  married  Augia,  the  daughter  of 
Berzelus  or  Barzillai.  In  Ezra  and  Neliemiah  he 
is  called  by  his  adopted  name  BarziUai,  and  it  is 
not  clear  whether  Addus  repiesents  his  original 
name  or  is  a  mei'e  corruption.  V^^  A.  W. 

A'DER  ("1137  \in  pause  "17.^,  «  flock]: 
■'ESfp;  [Vat.  nSrjS;]  Alex.  'nSep:  Heder).  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  chief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aijalon  (1  Chr.  \-iii.  15).  The  name  is,  more 
correctly,  Eder.  W.  A.  W. 

AD'IDA  ('AStSo;  [Sin.  ASeiSa,  A5e<i/o  or 
-voi;]  Joseph.  "ASSiSa:  Aiklus,  Adiadu),  a.  tovm 
on  an  eminence  (Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  4)  overlooking  the 
low  'country  of  Judah  ('A.  fV  rr}  2e<pri\a),  forti- 
fied by  Simon  JNIaccabseus  in  his  wars  with  Try- 
phon  (1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13).  xilexander  was 
here  defeated  by  Aretas  {Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  2);  and 
^'espasian  used  it  as  one  of  his  outposts  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1).  Probably 
identical  with  Ha  did  and  Aditiiaim  (which  see) 

G. 

A'DIEL  ('■'S'^ll?  [wnament  of  God] :  'leSr 
TJA.;  [Vat.  corrupt;]  Alex.  ESirjA.;  [Comp.  "ASirjA:] 
Adiel).  1.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  de- 
scended from  the  prosperous  family  of  Shimei  (1 
Chr.  iv.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murderous  raid 
made  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite  shep- 
herds in  the  valley  of  Gedor,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. 

2.  ('ASf^A.)  A  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  (1 
Chr.  ix.  12). 

3.  CoSti^A.;  [Vat.  Comp.]  Alex. 'nSfTJA..)  An- 
cestor of  Azmaveth,  David's  treasurer  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25).  W.  A.  W. 

ATDIN  (n^  [delicate]:  'ASSiV,  'ASiV  [Vat, 
ASiv,  ASeij/]  in  Ezr.,  ['ASifov,  ASiv  in  1  Esdr. ;] 
'HStV  [Vat.  HSei;/]  in  Neh.:  Adin,  Adan  in  Ezr. 
viii.  G).  Ancestor  of  a  family  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  to  the  number  of  454  (Ezr.  ii.  15  [1 
Esdr.  V.  12]),  or  655,  according  to  the  parallel  list 
in  Neh.  vii.  20.  Fifty-one  more  [251  according  tc 
1  Esdr.  viii.  32]  accompanied  Ezra  in  the  second 
caravan  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  They  joined 
with  Nehemiah  in  a  covenant  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  heathen  (Neh.  x.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

AD'INA  (Sri??  [pliant]:  'ASivd;  [Comp. 
Vat.  FA.  \\5etud-i  Adina).  The  son  of  Shiza; 
one  of  David's  captains  beyond  the  Jordan,  and 
chief  of  the  Reubenites  (1  Chr.  xi.  42).  According 
to  the  A.  V.  and  the  Syriac,  he  had  the  command 
of  thirty  men ;  but  the  passage  should  be  rendered 
"and  over  him  were  thirty,"  that  is,  the  thirty  be. 
fore  enumerated  were  his  superiors,  just  as  Benaiah 
was  "  above  the  thirty"  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 

W.  A.  W. 


Bi 


ADINO 


ADINO,  THE  EZNITE,  2  Sam.  xxviu.  8. 
See  Jasuoueaji. 

AD'INUS  {'laStySs;  [Vat.  laSfivos;  Aid. 
'ti5iv6s-]  Jtu/dimus).  .Iaxii.n  the  Levite  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  48;  conip.  Nell.  viii.  7).  W.  A.  \V. 

ADITHA'IM  (with  the  article,  C\n''"T5^n 
[lilt  dvubh  booty]:  Comp.  ' f^-yiddaiix;  Aid.  'A5- 
tayidOaifjL'-  Adithdim]),  a  tov,u  belonging  to  Ju- 
dah,  lying  in  the  low  country  {Shefvl'ih),  and 
named,  between  Shai-aim  and  (iederali  (with  the 
fu-ticle\  in  Josh.  xv.  30  only.  It  is  entirely  omit- 
ted oy  the  [Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  the]  LXX. 
At  a  later  time  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
changed  to  Hadid  "  (Chadid )  and  Adida.  For  the 
dual  termination,  comp.  the  two  names  occurring 
in  the  same  verse ;  also  Eglaim,  Horonaim,  etc. 

G. 

^U)JURATION.     [E.\oucisM.] 

AD'LAI  [dissyl.]  {^blV  [=  71"^1.V,,  jus- 
tice of  Jah] :  ' A5A/  ;  [Vat.]  Alex.  A5a( ;  [Comp. 
'ASAaiO  A(J/i).  Ancestor  of  Shaphat,  the  overeeer 
of  David's  herds  that  fed  in  the  broad  valleys  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  29).  VV.  A.  W. 

AD'MAH  (npiS  [fortress,  Furst] :  'A5- 
Ojua:  Adama),  one  of  the  "  cities  of  tJie  plain," 
always  coupled  with  Zel)oini  (Gen.  x.  I'J,  .\iv.  2 
8;  Deut.  xxix.  23;  Hos.  xi.  8).  It  had  a  king  of 
its  own. 

AD'MATHA  (Sri;^"!^' :  [MaMaeap;  Vat. 
Alex.  FA.  KaK-naeap;  Comp.  ' ASuada.--]  Adma- 
tha),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  (Esth.  i. 
U). 

AD'NA  (SDIV  [pleasure]:  'ESve;  [Vat.  H. 
E5oi>'€,  Mai  AiBatvf-]  Kdnn).  1.  One  of  the 
ftimily  of  Pahatli-Moab  who  returned  with  Ezra, 
and  mai-ried  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30). 

2.  (Mavi/as;  [Vat.  Alex.  om. ;  Comp.  'ESvay.]) 
A  pric-st,  descendant  of  Harim,  in  the  days  of  Joi- 
ftkim,  the  son  of  Je-shua  (Nch.  xii.  15). 

W.  A.  W. 

AD'NAH  (n2iy  [pleasure]:  'ESi'cJ:  Ed- 
nas). 1.  A  JIanassite  who  deserted  from  Saul  and 
joined  the  fortunes  of  Pavid  on  his  road  to  ZikLig 
from  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

2.  ('ES^/os;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Eivaas-)  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  300,000  men  of  Judah,  who 
were  in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

W.  A.  W. 

ADO'NI-BE'ZEK  (pT^-'-ph*,  lord  of  Be- 
zek:  'ASouvifif^tK-  Adonibesvc),  \iiti<r  of  I3ezek,  a 
city  of  the  (  anaanites.  [Hiizi.K.]  This  chieftain 
was  vamniislied  by  the  tribe  of  .ludali  (.ludg.  1.  3- 
7),  who  cut  oH"  his  thumbs  and  great  Ujes,  and 
brought  him  prisoner  to  .lerusak-m,  where  he  died. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  inflictefl  the  same  cruelty 
Ui)on  70  petty  kuigs  whom  he  had  conquered. 

K.  W.  15. 

•  Caasel  in  his  note  on  .ludg.  i.  0  {lilchler  u. 
ftiitk,  ]).  (I),  mentions  some  parallels  to  this  biirbar- 
ity,  which  show  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  an- 
cient times.  The  form  of  the  mutilation  was  not 
arbitrary.  Ixit  chosen  in  order  to  render  those  who 
suffered  it  unfit  for  warlike  sen  ice:  henceforth  they 
could  neither  wield  the  bow,  nor  stand  firm  in  bat- 
tle, or  cscai)e  by  flight.     When  the  inhabitants  of 
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Egina  were  conquered  n.  c.  45G,  the  Atheniant 
ordered  their  right  thumlts  to  be  cut  off  so  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  handle  the  spear,  though 
as  slaves  they  might  pull  the  oar  (..Elian,  \'iir. 
Hist.  ii.  D).  The  confession  of  the  savage  chief 
(.ludg.  i.  7)  testifies  to  the  natural  sentiment  that 
the  wicked  deserve  to  experience  the  suHerings 
which  they  themselves  have  inflicted  o;:  others 
(comp.  Ps.  vii.  15,  10).  Adoni-bezek  had  humili- 
ated as  well  as  maimed  his  victims:  "they  had 
gathered  their  meat  under  his  table"  (Judg.  i.  7, 
and  comp.  Matt.  xv.  27).  It  is  said  of.some  of  the 
Partliian  kings  that  at  table  they  threw  food  to 
their  famished  vassals,  who  would  catch  it  up  like 
dogs,  and  like  dogs  were  beaten  till  bloo<l  floi/ed 
from  them  (Athen.  Di-ipn.  lib.  iv.  p.  152  d). 
Adoni-bezek  is  obviously  not  so  much  a  proper 
name  as  a  title.  H. 

*ADON'ICAM,  ADON'ICAN.     [Adox- 

IKA.M.] 

ADONFJAH  (n*3'lS,  ^in^D'^^S,  my  Lord 

is  Jehovah  :  'ASwyias'  Adonias).  1.  The  fourth 
son  of  David  by  Haggith,  bom  at  Hebron,  while 
his  Aither  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 
.iVfter  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Anmon,  Chi- 
le;xb,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  son:  and, 
when  his  father's  strength  was  visibly  declining, 
put  forwai-d  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  by  e«]uip- 
ping  himself  in  royal  state,  with  chariots  and  horse- 
men, and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him,  in  imitation 
of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 )  whom  he  also  resenibleil 
in  personal  beauty,  and  apparently  also  in  charac- 
ter, as  indeed  Josephus  ■  says  {Aiil.  vii.  14,  §4). 
For  this  reason  he  was  plainly  unfit  to  be  king, 
and  David  promised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solo- 
mon should  inherit  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these 
Eastern  monarchies.  Solomon's  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  best  of  David's  counsellors,  the  illustrious 
prophet  Nathan  :  Zadok,  the  descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  priesthood; 
Benaiah,  the  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard ;  to- 
gether with  Shimei  and  Pei,  whom  Ewald  (6'es- 
ehirhle,  iii.  200)  conjectures  to  be  David's  two  sur- 
viving itrothers,  comparing  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  and  iden- 
tifying ''VT^W  with  n^wti?   (iShimmah  in  our 

version),  and  ^y^  with  "'"I"^  (our  Raddai).  From 
1  K.  ii.  8,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Sliimei  of  2  Sam. 
xvi.  5  could  ha\e  actively  es])Oused  Solomon's  cause. 
On  the  side  of  Adonijah,  who  when  he  made  his 
attempt  on  the  kingdom  was  about  35  years  old  (2 
Sam.  v.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  re))resentative  of 
Eli's,  i.  e.  the  junior  Une  of  the  priesthood  (de- 
scended from  Ithaniiir,  Aaron's  fourth  son),  and 
Joab,  the  famous  commander  of  David's  army;  the 
latter  of  whom,  always  audacious  and  self-willed, 
probably  expected  to  find  more  congenial  elements 
in  .Adonijalrs  court  than  in  Solomon's.  His  name 
and  influence  secured  a  larsie  munber  of  followers 
among  the  cajitains  of  the  royal  :u-niy  b-longing  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  !t  and  2."));  and 
these,  together  with  all  the  princes  except  Solomon, 
were  entertained  by  ,\donijah  at  a  great  sacrificial 
feast  hehi  "by  the  stone  7,uiii:i,ktii,  which  is  by 
Enrogel."  The  meaning  of  the  stone  Zoheleth  is 
very  doubtful,  being  translated  rock-  vf  the  icutvb- 
tiHVer  in  the  Chaldee;  (/real  nvk;  Syr.  and  Arab.; 
and  explained  " /ofA'  of  the  stream  of  water"  by 
H.  Kimchi.  En-rogel  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  7, 
as  a  spring  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Dei^anun, 
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3.  of  Jerusalem,  and  may  be  the  same  as  that 
»ft«r'A-ards  called  the  Well  of  Job  or  Joab  {Ain 
Ayub).  It  is  explaiued  sprinff  of  the  fuller  by  the 
Chaldee  Faraphrast,  perhaps  because  he  treads  his 

slothes  with  his  feet  W^?.,  see  Gesen.  s.  t'.);  but 
comp.  Deut.  xi.  10,  where  "  watering  with  the 
feet "  refers  to  machines  trodden  with  the  foot,  and 
such  possibly  the  spring  of  Kogel  supplied.  [En- 
KOGEL.]  A  meeting  for  a  reUgious  purpose  would 
be  held  near  a  spring,  just  as  in  later  times  sites 
for  iTfioa-evxal  were  chosen  by  the  waterside  (Acts 
sri.  13). 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  these  proceetliugs,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihon, 
a  spring  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
3U).  [Gihon.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  pro- 
claimed king  by  Zadok,  and  J03fully  recognized  by 
the  people.  This  decisive  measure  struck  terror 
into  the  opposite  party,  and  Adonijah  fled  to  the 
sanctuary,  but  was  pardoned  by  Solomon  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  "shew  himself  a  worthy 
man,"  ^vith  the  threat  that  "  if  wickedness  were 
found  ui  him  he  should  die  "  (i.  .52). 

The  death  of  David  quickly  followed  on  these 
events;  and  Adonijah  begged  Bathsheba,  who  as 
"king's  mother"  would  now  have  special  dignity 
and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  i.  3).  This  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
throne- [.\i5S.vlom;  Abxek]  ;  and  therefore  Solo- 
mon ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  Benaiah,  m 
accordance  yith  the  terms  of  hLs  previous  pardon. 
Far  from  looking  upon  this  as  "  the  most  flagrant 
act  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
at  Saul's  command  "  (Newman,  Hebrew  .Monarchy, 
ch.  iv.),  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of 
Solomon  in  sparing  Adonijah  till  he  thus  again  re- 
vealed a  treasonable  pm^ose,  stands  in  re;narkable 
contrast  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Eastern  sovereigns.  Any  one  of  these,  situated 
like  Solomon,  woidd  probably  have  secured  his 
throne  by  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death,  whereas 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  David's 
sons  suffered  except  the  open  pretender  Adonijah, 
though  all  seem  to  have  opposed  Solomon's  claims; 
and  if  his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  severity, 
we  must  remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  hard  for 
us,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  altogether  to  realize 
tiie  position  of  an  Oriental  king  in  that  remote 
age. 

2.  [Aid.  Vat.  Alex.  'A^wviav-]  A  Levite  in 
tne  rrigu  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  ['A5oi'ia;  Alex.  Aavaa;  Vat.  F.\.  ESavia: 
Aid. 'Aa^/i'a;  Comp.  'ASovias-  Adonin.]  One  of 
the  Jewish  chiefs  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (x.  16 ). 

He  is  called  Adonikam  (Cp'^S'^S :  'A8a>^i/ca^: 
Aihmicnin)  in  Ezr.  ii.  13.  Comp.  Ezr.  viii.  13; 
Neh.  xu.  18.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

ADON'IKAM  (Dn"^2"TSt  [le-d  of  the  enemy, 

Ges. ;  or  lord  who  assists,  Fiirst]  .  'AZcovikixix  [or 
-Kai/'i  Vat.  varies  in  each  place] :  Adonicam).  The 
Bons  of  Adonikam,  666  in  number,  were  among 
those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  13;  Neh.  vii.  18;  1  Esdr.  v.  U).  In  the 
ast  two  passages  tlie  number  is  667.  The  remain- 
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der  of  the  family  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  vili.  IS. 
1  P^dr.  viii.  39).  The  name  is  given  as  Adoni- 
jah in  Neh.  x.  16.  [In  1  Esdr.  v.  14,  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  etc.  reads  Adonicv(«,  and  viii.  39,  Adonicrtw 
—  A.]  W.  A.  W. 

ADONI'RAM  (Q";^2^S  [lord  of  exalta- 
tion], 1  K.  iv.  6;  by  an  unusual  contraction  Ado- 
ram,  C'^TS,  2  Sam.  xx.  2i,  and  1  K.  xii.  18 ; 
also  Hadokam,  Clin,  2  Chr.  x.  18 :  ' ASaivipdn'. 

[Vat. -j/6i-,  in  1  K.  xii.  Apa/x'-]  Adoitirnm,  Adu- 
ram).  Chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the 
reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  G)  and  Kehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  18).  This  last 
monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute  from  the 
rebelhous  Israelites,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to 
death.     [See  also  1  K.  v.  14.]  Ii.  W.  B. 

ADO'NI-ZE'DEC  (P7^:"''31S,  Iw-d  of  jut- 

tice:  'ASaivififC^K;  [Comp.  ' ASctfj/io-eSe'/c :]  Ad(M- 
isedec),  the  Amorite  king  of  Jerusalem  who  organ- 
ized a  league  with  four  other  Amorite  jirinces 
against  Joshua.  The  confederate  kings  having  laid 
siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched  to  the  rehef  of 
his  new  allies  and  put  the  besiegers  to  flight.  The 
five  kings  took  refuge  in  a  cave  at  5I.vkkkd.\h, 
whence  they  were  taken  and  slain,  their  bodies 
hung  on  trees  and  then  buried  ui  the  place  of  their 
conceahnent  (Josh.  x.  1-27).     [Joshua.] 

K.  W.  B. 

*  Adoni-zedek  (note  the  meaning)  was  no  doubt 
the  ofiicial  name  of  the  Jebusite  kings  at  Jerusalem, 
as  I'haraoh  was  that  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  Agag 
that  of  the  Amalekites,  Jabin  that  of  the  Hazor- 
ites,  and  the  like.  See  Hengstenberg's  Beitriiye. 
iii.  306,  and  Keil's  Buch-Josua,  p.  171.  H. 

ADOPTION  {vloOeala),  an  expression  meta- 
phorically used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  privileges  of  Christians  (Kom. 
viii.  15,  23;  Gal.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  Koman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which 
a  person  not  having  children  of  his  own  might 
adopt  as  his  son  one  bom  of  other  parents.  It  was 
a  formal  act,  eflffected  either  by  the  process  named 
adrof/atio,  when  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  in- 
dependent of  his  parent,  or  by  adoptio,  specifically 
so  called,  when  in  the  power  of  his  parent.  (See 
Did.  of  GP.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art.  Adoftio.)  The 
efl'ect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sacra  privata  of  his  new  father, 
and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-law ;  while  the  father  on 
his  part  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son, 
and  exercised  towards  him  aU  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  father.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  existed  betweei- 
a  natural  father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  per- 
son to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and 
love  on  the  part  of  the  adopter ;  and  .St.  Paul  aptly 
transfers  the  well-known  feelings  and  customs  con- 
nected with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
Christianized  Jew  or  GentUe.  The  Jews  them- 
selves were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adop- 
tion :  indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  regidations  of  the  Mosaic  law  affecting  the 
inheritance  of  property.  The  instances  occcasion- 
ally  adduced  as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv. 
3,  xvi.  2,  XXX.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of 
adoption  proper.  W.  L.  B. 

ADO'RA  or  ATDOR.     [Adoraim.] 

ADORA'IM  (□';^"'nS:  'A5<»pai;  [-AJex.  /> 
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voa'i^'l  Adnram),  -.i  fortified  city  built  by  Reh<<bo- 
ain  ("2  < 'hr.  xi.  !t),  i"  ■ludali"  (.los.  Ant.  \'iii.  10, 
§  1),  apparently  in  or  near  the  Sli<J\hih,  since,  al- 
tli<.>n<:li  oniitte<l  from  tiic  lists  in  .losii.  xv.  it  is  by 
Josephiis  {Ant.  xiii.  !),  §  1,  15,  §  4;  7^.  J.  i.  2,  §  fi, 
i.  8,  §  4)  almost  unitbnnly  conplwl  with  Mareshah, 
which  was  certainly  situated  there.  For  the  dual 
termination  compare  Adithaini,  Gederothaim,  etc. 
By  Josephus  it  is  tciven  as  "'ASoipa,  'AStipeos;  and 
in  Ant.  xiii.  G,  §  .5,  lie  calls  it  a  "city  of  Idumaa," 
tmder  which  name  were  included,  in  the  later  times 
of  Jewish  liistory,  the  s<jiithern  parts  of  .Judnea  it- 
self (Hekuid,  p.  48;  Itobinson,  ii.  G9).  Adoraim  is 
probably  the  same  place  with  ■'A5»pa(l  Mace.  xiii. 
20),  wdess  that  lie  Dor,  on  the  sea-coa.st  below  f'ar- 
mel.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  iJi'ini,  a  "lar^e  vil- 
lage" on  a  rising  ground  west  of  Hebron  (U.  215). 

G. 
*  Dura  "  is  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hebron,  and  is  properly  the  chief  place " 

(Rob.  ii.  214).  'File  name  (from  "1"?^*,  to  be  grtat) 
intimates  that  Adoraim  had  a  similar  importance; 
and  the  dual  (Kiirst,  i.  22)  implies  that  there  was  an 
upper  and  lower  town.  :us  there  might  so  easily  be, 
since  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooks  the  i)reseiit  Dura 
on  its  slope.  H. 

ADO'RAM.     [Adonikam.] 

ADORATION.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  I  lebrews  expressed  adoration  iieir  a  great 
similarity  to  those  stiU  in  use  among  OrienUd  na- 
tions. To  rise  up  and  suddeidy  prostrate  the  l)ody, 
was  the  most  simple  method ;  but  generally  siieak- 
ing,  the  prostration  was  conducted  in  ft  more  formal 
maimer,  the  ixTson  falling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
eradually  ijiclining  the  body  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  ground.     The  various  expressions  in 


Hebrew  referring  to  this  custom  appear  to  have 
their  sjtecific  meaning:  ^hus  --CD-(iriirTft),  LXX.) 
(iascrilies  tlie  sudden  fall;  >•  j"^  (xtf/iTTToi,  LXX.) 
bending  the  knee;  T'lr  (kxitttw,  I.XX.)  the  in- 
clination of  the  head  and  body;  and  lastly  nPlT' 
(itpoffKvvt'iv,  LXX.)  con)plefe  prostration.  The 
term  T'"^  (Is.  xliv.  15,  17,  lit,  xlvi.  f!)  w.is  intro- 

-  T      ^  111  / 

duce<l  at  a  late  period  as  ap|)ropriate  to  the  worship 
paid  t')  idols  by  the  Uabylonians  and  other  eit^tern 
nations  (Ian.  iii.  5,  6).  Such  pn»8tration  was 
usual  in  tl  e  worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3;  Va. 

n  Etcd  without  thin  statement  of  Jowphu*,  It  i« 
f\M!s  tb*t  *' Judah  and  Benjamin,"  In  2  Chr.  zi.  10, 
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xcv.  6;,  but  it  was  by  no  means  exclusively  oMd 
for  that  puqKJse;  it  was  the  fornud  nuKle  of  re- 
ceiving vi.sitors  ((Jen.  xviii.  2),  of  doing  olieisanoe 
to  one  of  superior  station  (2  ."^am.  xiv.  4),  and  of 
showing  respect  to  etjuals  (1  K.  ii.  lli)..  Occa- 
sionally it  was  repe;ited  three  times  (1  Sam.  xx. 
41),  and  even  seven  times  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  It  waa 
accompanied  by  such  acts  as  a  kiss  (Ex.  xviii.  7), 
Laying  hold  of  the  knees  or  feet  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  adoration  was  jiaid  (Matt,  xxviii.  D),  and 
kissing  the  groimd  on  which  he  stood  (l*s.  Ixxii.  U; 
Mic.  vii.  17).  Similar  a<loration  was  paid  to  idols 
(1  K.  xix.  18:  sometimes,  however,  prostration  waa 
omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simply  in  kLssing  the 
hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (Job  xxxi.  27)  in 
the  manner  practiced  by  the  Romans  (Rliny  xxviii. 
5:  see  l>'u-l.  of  Ant.  art.  Adokatio),  in  kissing 
the  statue  itself  (Hos.  xiii.  2).  The  same  cus- 
toms prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  min- 
istry, as  appears  not  only  from  the  numerous 
occasions  on  which  they  were  put  in  practice  to 
wards  Himself,  but  also  from  the  parable  of  the 
unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  20),  and  from  Cor- 
nelius's reverence  to  St.  I'eler  (Acts  x.  25),  in 
which  case  it  was  oljected  to  by  the  Ajiostle,  as 
implying  a  higher  degree  of  suj)eriority  than  he"wa3 
entitled  to,  esjieeially  as  coming  from  a  Ifoman  to 
whom  prostration  was  not  usual.  ^\'.  L.  B. 

ADRAM'MELECH    [//t6.   Adrammelech] 

('n'?'51'1^:  'A5po/i€A*'x ;  [Alex.  ASpafif\tK-] 
AilrnmthcK].  1.  The  name  of  an  idol  worshipped 
I)y  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria  from  Se- 
pharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worshipi)ed  with 
rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
burned  in  his  honor.  In  Gesenius  (si(/i  roce )  the 
word  is  explained  to  mean  splendor  of  III  t  kin<j,  being 

a  contraction  of  ^  .<?n  "I^S.  But  Winer,  quot- 
ing Reland,  De  vet.  lingua  Pers.  ix.  interprets  the 
first  part  of  the  word  to  mean  Jtre,  and  so  regards 
this  deity  a.s  the  Sun-god,  m  accordance  with  the 
astronomical  character  of  the  Chaldsp.on  .and  IVr- 
sian  worship.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  also  regards 
Adrammelech  as  the  male  jxiwer  of  the  sun,  and 
.\.\.\.M.Mi;i.i:(ii,  who  is  mentioned  with  .Adramme- 
lech, iis  a  companion-god,  as  the  female  power  of  the 
sun.     (Rawlinson's  //eriK/utu.^,  i.  Gil.) 

2.  [Alex,  in  2  K.  ASptfifKfx]  ^'^^  °f  ^^^ 
Assyrian  king  .Sennacherib,  whom  he  nnirdered  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Sharezer  ihxtlie  temple 
of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh,  after  the  failure  of  the  .Vs- 
.syrian  attack  ujion  .lerusalem.  The  jiarricides 
escaped  into  .Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  37;  2  (.'hr.  xxxii. 
21;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  The  date  of  this  event  was 
Ii.  c.  C80.  G.  !■:.  L.  C. 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (occasionally  Atramyt- 
TiUM  :  and  some  cursive  .MS.S.  have  ' At pafivn]v^<, 
instead  of  *A5po/iUTT7)»/(iJ  in  Acts  xxvii.  2),  a  sea- 
]K)rt  in  the  ]>rovincc  of  .Asia  [.Asia],  situat^l  in  the 
district  anciently  called  /Kolis,  and  .ilso  .Mysia  (see 
Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  .still  gives 
its  name  to  a  deep  i;ulf  on  this  coast,  opiwsite  to 
the  opening  of  which  is  the  island  of  l.esl)0s  [Ml- 
tvi-i;.vkJ.  St.  Paul  was  never  at  Adramyttium, 
except,  (KThaps,  during  his  second  missionary  jour- 
ney, on  his  way  from  (ialatia  to  Truas  (.\cts  xvi.), 
and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except  a>  illustrat- 
ing his  voyage  from  (.'a'8;irea  in  a  ship  belonging  tc 


la  a  form  of  cxprewlon  for  the  new  kiiigdnni,  iind  that 
none  of  the  towns  nauiod  nre  neoesNirilj'  in  tlie  Umlti 
of  Bei^jamlo  proper. 
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ihis  place  (Acts  xxni.  2).  The  reason  is  given  in 
nrhat  follows,  namely,  that  the  centurion  and  his 
prisoners  would  thus  be  brouglit  to  the  coasts  of 
Asia,  and  therefore  some  distance  on  their  way 
towards  Rome,  to  places  where  some  other  ship 
bound  for  the  west  would  probably  be  found. 
Ships  of  Adramyttiuin  must  have  Ijeen  frequent 
on  this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic.  It  lay  on  the  great  Roman  road  Ijetween 
Assos,  Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and 
Pergamus,  Ephesus,  and  ^Miletus  on  the  other,  and 
was  connected  by  similar  roads  with  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Accordmg  to  tradition,  Adramyttium 
was  a  settlement  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of 
C'rtesus.  It  was  afterwards  an  Athenian  colony. 
Under  the  kingdom  of  I'ergamus  it  became  a  sea- 
port of  some  consequence;  and  in  the  time  of  .St. 
Paul  Phny  mentions  it  as  a  Roman  assize-towii. 
The  modern  Adrnmyti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it  is 
still  a  place  of  some  trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  is 
described  in  the  travels  of  Pococke,  Turner,  and 
Fellows.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the 
mistaken  opinion  of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  others, 
that  Hadrumetum  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  me;iut 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  J.  S.  H. 

A'DRIA,  more  properly  A'DRI AS  (o  'ASpi'as : 
[Adr'ui\ ).  It  is  important  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
this  word  as  used  in  Acts  xx\ii.  27.  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria, 
near  the  Po ;  and  at  first  it  denoted  that  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Venice  which  is  in  that  neighborhood. 
Afterwards  the  sig'nification  of  the  name  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf. 
Subsequently  it  obtamed  a  much  wider  extension, 
and  in  the  apostolic  age  denoted  that  natural  divi- 
sion of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Humboldt  names 
the  SjTtic  basin  (see  Acts  xxvii.  17),  and  which 
had  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa 
for  its  boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly 
given  by  almost  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the 
geographer  Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  is 
bounded  on  the  wast  by  Adrias.  Later  writers 
state  that  ^lalta  divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the 
TjTrhenian  sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  the 
^gean  from  the  Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which 
Josephus  started  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage,  foundered  in  Adrias  {Life,  3),  and 
there  he  was  picked  up  by  a  ship  from  CjTene  and 
taken  to  Puteoh  (see  Acts  xxviii.  1-3).  It  is  tlirough 
ignorance  of  these  facts,  or  through  the  want  of 
attendmg  to  them,  that  wTiters  have  drawn  an  ar- 
gmnent  from  this  geographical  term  in  favor  of  the 
false  view  which  places  the  Apostle's  shipwreck  in 
the  Gulf  of  Venice.  [Melita.]  (Smith's  I'oy. 
and  Shipwreck  uf  St.  Paul.  Diss,  on  the  Island 
Melita.)  J.  S.  H. 

ADRIEL  (Vs"'-]'77  ifock  of  God]:  [Comp.] 
'ASpf^A;  [Rom.  "Eo-SpiTJA,  Vat.  Sepet  (om.  in  1 
Sam.);  Alex.  la-pa-qK,  EaSpf,  Aid.  "EaSpiiiK,  'Eir- 
Spi':]  Hadiiel),  a  son  of  BarzUlai  the  Jleholathite, 
to  whom  Saul  gave  his  daughter  ilerab,  although 
he  had  previously  promised  her  to  L)a\id  (1  Sam. 
Kviii.  19).  His  five  sons  were  amongst  the  seven 
descendants  of  Saul  whom  David  surrendered  to  the 
Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9 )  in  satisfaction  for  the 
endeavors  of  Saul  to  extirpate  the  latter,  although 
ihe  Israelites  had  originally  made  a  league  with 
them  (Josh.  Lx.  15).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  they  are  called 
.he  sons  of  Michal  [the  daughter  of  Saul  and  wife 
rf  DavidJ ;  but  as  Michal  had  no  children  (2  Sam. 
n  23),  the  A.  V.,  in  order  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
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culty,  erroneously  translates  m  ^"^  "  brought  up,' 
instead  of  "  bare."  This  accords  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Targimi  and  Jewish  authorities.  The  mar- 
gin also  gives  "Michal's  sister"  for  "Michal." 
Probably  the  error  is  due  to  some  early  transcri- 
ber." 

ADU'EL  CA5ovf,\  [Alex.  FA.  Naujj], 
i.  e.  bS'^'Tl?,  1  Chr.  iv.  36  {'USi{,\);  ix.  12 
i'ASiriA),  the  ornament  of  God).  A  Naphtalite, 
ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

B.  F.  W.  and  W.  A.  W. 

ADULXAM  (Apocr.  Odollam,  dhlV 
[justice  of  the  peojile,  Ges. ;  but  according  to  Si- 
monis  from  711V  and  Ev37,  hence  hiding-place]: 
^OSoWdfj.:  \_Odollam,  Odullam,  Adullani]),  a,  city 
of  Judah  in  the  lowland  of  the  Shefelnh,  Josh.  xv. 
35  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  "Judah  zcent  down,'''' 
and  Micah  i.  l.'i,  where  it  is  named  with  Mareshah 
and  Achzib);  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (Josh, 
xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  Fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7),  one  of  the  towns  reoccupied  by  the 
Jews  after  thefr  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
and  still  a  city  ('o.  ttJais)  in  the  times  of  the  Mac- 
cabees (2  Mace.  xii.  38). 

The  site  of  Adullam  has  not  yet  be«n  identified, 
but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passages  quoted 
above  in  proximity  with  other  known  towns  of  the 
Shefel'di,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  neai-  Deir  Dubban, 
5  or  6  miles  N.  of  Eleutherojwhs.  (By  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  apparently  by  the  LXX.  it  is  con- 
founded with  Egi.dx:  see  that  name.)  The  Ume- 
stone  cliffs  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are  pierced 
with  extensive  excavations  (Robinson,  ii.  23,  51-53), 
some  one  of  which  is  possibly  the  "  cave  of  Adul- 
Lam,"  the  refuge  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Stanley,  .S.  tf-  P.  p.  259). 
^Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  Khureitun,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Wady  Urtas,  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  i.  481).     G. 

*  No  one  who  has  seen  the  cave  at  Khureitun 
can  have  any  doubt  of  its  fitness  to  be  such  a  place 
of  refuge  as  the  cave  of  Adullam  evidently  was  to 
David  and  his  followers.  For  a  description  of  this 
cavern  see  Tekoa.  Dr.  Thomson  (Lund  and  Book, 
ii.  424  f. )  pleads  stUl  for  the  correctness  of  the 
popular  opinion.  David,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
boring Bethlehem  and  had  often  driven  his  flocks 
over  those  hiUs,  must  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  cave  and  been  familiar  with  the  entrances  to 
it.  It  was  in  a  desert  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
Saul,  or  if  approached  by  him  was  incapable  of  any 
effectual  assault.  It  was  in  the  direction  of  Moab, 
whither  David,  shortly  before  betaking  himself  to 
this  retreat,  had  sent  his  parents  and  the  women  oi' 
his  train.  .Staidey  decides  (S.  &  P.  p.  254,  note) 
that  the  cave  must  have  been  in  the  Shefelah,  be- 
cause the  family  of  David  "  went  down  "  to  him 
there  from  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1);  but  the 
expression  may  be  used  also  of  Khureitun,  which  is 
nearly  2  hours  .S.  E.  of  Bethlehem  and  over  a  path 
which  descends  rapidly  almost  the  entire  distance. 
That  the  town  and  the  cave  of  Adullam  are  not 
near  each  other  would  be  only  an  instance  of  the 
fact  that  the  same  name  is  often  applied  to  thfferent 
localities. 


a  *  So  also  Thenius  {Die  Bnclier  Samuels,  p.  2.30), 
accounts  fer   the   inconsistency.     See    furtj  er   under 
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Da\id  was  certainly  in  the  cave  of  AduUam 
when  the  "three  chief's"  broii'^ht  watei  to  him 
from  Ucthlehcm;  and  as  it  is  said  tiiat  the  Philis- 
tines, tiiroiigh  whom  they  forced  their  way  for  tiiat 
|iur]Hise,  were  encamped  at  the  time  near  IJeth- 
leheni  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  I'i,  14),  we  must  infer  that 
the  cave  itself  was  near  Uetldchem,  and  not  so  far 
Dfl'  as  the  liordcr  of  the  plain  of  I'liilistia."     H. 

ADULXAMITE  O'^^^??  [see  Adui^ 
i,.\m|:  '05oA.Aa^/T7js ;  Alex.  05oAAa;u6iT?js : 
Oiliill'imitt.-i).  A  native  of  Adiillam:  apjtlicd  to 
llii-ah,  the  friend   (or  "shephci-d"  as  the  N'ulgate 

has  it,  reading  ^niJT  for  ^H^^)  of  .hidah  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  1.  12,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

ADULTERY.  The  parties  to  this  crime  were 
a  married  woman  and  a  man  wlio  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  tolenitioii  of  polyt;aniy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  to  make  crinunal  a  similar 
offence  committed  by  a  married  man  with  a  woman 
not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraham,  wlio  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be  se- 
duced from  him,  l>ut  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her 
sake,  and  especially  from  the  scnijiles  ascrilied  to 
I'haraoh  and  Abimclech  ((jen.  xii.,  .xx.).  The 
woman's  punishment  wa.s,  as  commonly  amongst 
eastern  nations,  no  doulit  capital,  and  probably,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tamar's  unchastity,  deiitli  by  fire 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  both 
the  guilty  jjarties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied 
as  well  to  tlie  betrothed  as  to  the  married  woman, 
provided  she  were  free  (Deut.  xxii.  22-24).  A 
i)ondwoman  so  offending  was  to  be  scourged,  and 
the  man  was  to  make  a  trespiiss  offering  (f^v.  xix. 
20-22). 

The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  biused,  was  tlireatened  with  confusion 
by  the  doutitful  offspring  caused  by  this  crime,  and 
tliis  securetl  [wpular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  moral- 
ity until  a  far  advanced  stage  of  corruption  was 
re:iched.  Yet  from  stoning  being  made  the  penalty 
we  may  sui)])0se  tliat  the  exclusion  of  [)rivate  re- 
venue w;us  intended.  It  is  probalile  tiiat,  when 
that  ferritorial  basis  of  jwlity  passed  away  —  as  it 
did,  after  tlie  captiuty  —  and  when,  owing  to  (Jen- 
tile  example,  the  nuu-riage  tie  became  a  looser  bond 
of  union,  [)ublic  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery 
chan<;e<I,  and  the  penalty  of  death  w>s  seldom  or 
never  inflicted.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
broucht  under  our  Lord's  notice  (.John  viii.),  it 
is  likely  tiiat  no  one  then  tliought  of  stoning 
her  in  fact,  but  there  remained  the  written  law 
ready  for  the  purpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely, 
also,  that  a  divorce  in  whidi  the  adulteress  lost  lier 
dower  and  rights  of  maintenance,  &c.  {dtimtrn 
(lutliii/Milli,  cap.  vii.  (i),  was  the  usual  remwly 
KUirnesfetl  liy  a  wish  to  avoid  scandal  and  the  ex- 
citement of  commi.ser.ition  for  crime.  The  word 
TrapaSfiytiariffat  [5«i7;uoTi(Tot  L-ichm.,  I'isch., 
Trui;.  1  (.Matt.  i.  lit),  prob.ibly  me:ins  to  bring  the 
c:vse  Ijefore  the  Utc.al  Sanhedrim,  whicii  wxs  tlie 
asual  course,  but  which  Joseph  ilid  vdI  pn>|K)se  to 
Uike,  preferring  repudiation  (Buxtorf,  de  S/hjiid.  il 
Jtirvrl.  iii.  1-4),  because  that  could  be  managed 
privately  {Kidpa)- 

Concerning  tlie  famous  trial  by  the  waters  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-2!)),  it  has  Iteen  questioned 

n  •  Since  writing  the  above  note,  we  find  tfiat  Dr 
Btanloy  1«  cither  not  conMstcnt  with   hhwilf  or  lin* 
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whether  a  husband  was,  in  case  of  certain  facts, 
liound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  view  is,  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  relief  to  the  vehemence  of  inipla- 
calile  jealousy  to  which  Orientals  a])pe;u-  prone,  but 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  laxity  of  the 
nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  period  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave 
room  for  a  more  intense  feeling,  and  in  that  inten- 
sity probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which  no 
doubt  Moses  found  prevailiiit:  and  deeply  seated; 
;uid  which  is  said  to  be  jjaraileled  by  a  form  of 
ordeal  called  the  "red  water"  in  ^Vestem  Africa 
(Kitto,  Cyilij).  s.  v.).  Tiie  forms  of  Hebrew  jus- 
tice all  tended  to  limit  the  ajiplication  of  this  test. 
1.  liy  prescribing  certain  facts  presumptive  of 
guilt,  to  be  estal)lishe<l  on  oath  by  two  witnesses, 
or  a  preponderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  the  woman's  adultery.  2.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of  those 
presumptive  facts  difficult  (Solnh,  vi.  2-5;.  3.  By 
exempting  eertaui  large  cLisses  of  women  (jdl  in- 
deed, except  a  pure  Israelitess  married  to  a  pure 
Israelite,  and  some  even  of  them)  from  the  Uability. 
4.  By  providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  before 
the  great  Sanhedrim  {>Svtali,  i.  4).  5.  By  invest- 
ing it  with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and  ■ 
intimidating,  yet  which  still  harmonized  with  the 
spirit  of  the  wiiole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v.; 
but  G.  A!;ove  all,  by  tlie  conventioniJ  and  even 
mercenary  light  in  which  the  nuptial  contract  was 
latterly  regardetl. 

AVhen  adultery  cea.sed  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt 
it  did,  and  divorce  liecanic  a  matter  of  mere  conve- 
nience, it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  trial 
wxs  continued.  And  when  adultery  became  com- 
mon, as  the  .lews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have 
been  impious  to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  sup- 
posed. If  ever  tlie  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt 
every  effort  wa.s  used,  nay.  was  prescrilietl  {SoUih, 
i.  5,  G)  to  overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confes- 
sion. Nay,  even  if  slie  submitted  to  tlie  trial  and 
was  really  guilty,  some  rabbis  held  that  the  effect 
on  her  might  be  susiiended  for  years  through  the 
merit  of  some  good  deed  (Sulah,  iii.  4-G).  Be- 
sides, however,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  th'e 
man  was  likely  to  feel  the  pulilic  exposure  of  bis 
susjiicions  odious  and  repulsive.  l)ivorce  was  a 
ready  and  (|uiet  remedy;  and  the  only  question 
wa.s,  wlicther  the  divorce  should  carry  the  dowry, 
and  the  proiierty  which  she  had  brought ;  which 
was  decidal  by  the  slight  or  grave  character  of  the 
suspicions  against  her  (Sotali,  vi.  1 ;  Gemora  Clie- 
tli'i/jiilli,  vii.  G:  I'gol.  Uxor  Ihb.  c.  vii.).  If  the 
husliand  were  inca])able  through  derangement,  im- 
prisonment, Ac,  of  acting  on  his  own  liehalf  in  the 
matter,  the  Sanhe<lrim  proceeded  in  his  name  as 
concerned  the  dowry,  but  not  as  concerned  the  trial 
by  the  water  of  jealousy  {SoUili,  iv.  G).      H.  II. 

ADUM'MIM,  "  THE  GOING  IT  TO  "  OF  "  OF  " 

(CSIS  nby^:    ■np6fffiouris  'ASafifxly,    [wd- 

/Sourir  AiOafxlv;  Alex.  -Kf'Offava^aats  ASo/xfit, 
avaP.  ^Su>niv']  fiscviimi  OT  (isrtiigiif  Ailiimmlm)  = 
the  "pa.ss  of  the  retl ;  "  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  Iwundaryof  15enjamni,  a  rising  ground  or  pass 
"over  against  (iilgal,"  and  "on  the  south  side 
of  the  'ttirrent'  "  (.losh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  17),  which  is 


Diclionnry  (§  U.  3),  and  In  his  I^clurrs  on  the  Jneisk 
Church  (li.  (W),   lie  »]Xfiks  t-'Mk'U   he.'iitfltlon  if  thi 
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ihe  position  still  occupied  by  the  road  leadiug  up 
."rom  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  valley  to  Jerusalem 
(Rob.  i.  558"),  on  the  south  face  of  the  gorge  of 
the  Wady  Kilt.  Jerome  ( Onom.  Adummin)  as- 
oribes  the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there  by  the  rob- 
bers who  mf&sted  the  pass  in  his  day,  as  they  still 
(Stanley,  pp.  314,  424;  ]\Iartineau,  p.  481;  Stewart) 
continue  to  uifest  it,  as  they  did  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  order  of  Knights  Templars  arose 
out  of  an  association  for  the  guarding  of  this  road, 
and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  of  whose 
parable  of  the  Good  Samai'itan  this  is  the  scene. 
But  the  name  is  doubtless  of  a  date  and  significance 
far  more  remote,  and  is  probably  derived  from  some 
tribe  of  "  red  men  '  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  comitry  (Stanley,  p.  424.  note).  The  sugges- 
tion of  KeU  that  it  refers  to  the  "rithUchen  Farbe 
des  Felsen,"  is  the  conjecture  of  a  man  who  has 
never  been  on  the  spot,  the  whole  pass  being  of  the 
whitest  Umestone.  [Fiirst  derives  the  name  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  color  {red-broion)  of  the 
earth  in  the  hills.]  G. 

AEDI'AS  {'AiSias;  [Vat.  Ai75eias;  Aid.  Alex. 
'A7j5/a$:]  Helias).  1  Esdr.  ix.  27.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  Eliah. 

^'GYPT.     [Egypt.] 

^'NEAS  [so,  correctly,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc. ; 
Eneas,  later  eds.]  (Alveas-  ^Eneas),  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ix.  3-3,  34). 

*  The  name  shows  tha't  he  was  either  a  Greek  or 
a  Hellenistic  Jew.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was 
a  believer  or  not  {'dydpiCTrSv  rtva) ;  but  it  was  usual 
to  require  faith  of  those  who  received  such  benefits. 

H. 

^'NON  {Alvdiv-  ^nnon),  a  place  "near  to 
Salim,"  at  which  John  baptized  (.John  iii.  23).  It 
was  evidently  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22 
with  26,  and  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a 

Greek  version  of  the  Chaldee  ^l^'^y  =  "sprmgs." 
J^non  is  given  in  the  Oiwmnstlcon  as  8  miles  south 
of  Sc3i;hopolis,  "juxta  Salem  et  .Jordanem."  Dr. 
Robmson's  most  careful  search,  on  his  second  visit, 
however,  faUed  to  discover  any  trace  of  either  name 
or  remams  in  that  locahty  (iii.  333).  But  a  Salim 
has  been  found  by  him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to 
Nabulus,  where  there  are  two  very  copious  springs 
(ii.  279;  iii.  298).  This  position  agrees  with  the 
requirements  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  [Salem.]  In 
favor  of  its  distance  fi'om  the  Jordan  is  the  consid- 
eration that,  if  close  by  the  river,  the  Evangelist 
would  hardly  have  drawn  attention  to  the  "  much 
water"  there. 

The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barclay 
(1858),  reports  the  discovery  of  iEnon  at  Wadij 
Fairih,  a  secluded  valley  about  5  miles  to  the  N.  E. 
of  Jerusalem,  running  uito  the  great  Wndy  Foivnr 
immediately  above  Jericho.  The  grounds  of  this 
novel  identification  are  the  very  copious  springs  and 
pools  in  which  IV.  Favah  abounds,  and  also  the 
presence  of  the  name  Selnm  or  Seltim,  the  appel- 
lation of  another  Wady  close  by.  But  it  requires 
more  examination  than  it  has  yet  received.  (Bax- 
lilay.  City  of  the  Great  Kin//,  pp.  558-570.)  See 
Ihe  curious  speculations  of  Lightfoot  ( Chorog.  /«- 
-uinj,  ch.  iii.  §§  1,  2,  3,  4).  G. 
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n  Robinson's  .words,  "  On  the  south  side 

*boTe,"  are  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  identitj 
f  the  place  with  the  Maaleh-Adummim  does  not  .seem 
o  have  occurred  to  him. 


*  The  later  observations  tend  to  narrow  the 
limits  of  the  question :  they  indicate  at  least  the 
region  if  they  do  not  fix  the  site  of  ^'Enon.  Je- 
rome's testimony  (Reland's  Pakestiiut,  p.  480)  that 
it  was  8  miles  south  of  ScythopoHs  (still  shown 
there  in  his  day,  "ostenditur  usque  nimc  ")  agrees 
with  the  ascertained  condition  of  that  neighbor- 
hood. Dr.  Thomson  {Laiul  ami  Book,  ii.  176), 
who  visited  Btisan  (Scythopolis)  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, represents  the  valley  there  as  abounding  in 
fomitains  and  brooks,  which  make  it  one  of  the 
most  fertile  places  in  Palestuie.  Though  find- 
ing no  traces  of  the  names  still  current,  he  says 
that  ^non  and  Salim  were  no  doubt  in  this 
Ghor  Btisan.  Dr.  Robinson's  Salim  lies  too  far 
inward  to  agree  with  the  "juxta  Jordanem"  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome;  indeed,  he  gives  up  that  po- 
sition and  fLxes  on  a  different  one.  The  name 
merely  of  Salim  would  not  be  decisive,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been,  and  is  still,  not  uncommon  in  Pales- 
tine. [Salim.]  ^Ve  have  the  more  reason  for 
adhering  to  the  traditionary  site,  that  Mr.  Van  de 
Velde  reports  bis  finding  a  Mussulman  oratory 
(  Wely)  called  Sheykh  Salim  near  a  heap  of  iiiins, 
about  six  Enghsh  miles  south  of  Beisdn,  and  two 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Syr.  ami  Pal.  ii.  346).  Bleek 
(Brief'  an  die  I/ebr.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  285  fF.)  main- 
tains that  this  Salun  was  not  only  the  one  where 
John  baptized,  but  of  which  Jlelchizedek  was  king 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  As  to  .Enon,  which  is  descriptive 
rather  than  local,  the  existence  itself  of  fountains, 
"deep  waters"  (i;5aTo  woWa),  is  all  the  identifi- 
cation that  the  term  requires.  H 
^RA.  [Chkonology.] 
^THIO'PIA.  [Ethiopia.] 
*^THIOPIC  VERSION.  [^^ersioxs, 
Ancient.] 

AFFINITY.     [Marriage.] 
AG'ABA   i'AKKa^a.  ;    [Vat.  marg.  Ayyaiaa; 
Alex.  ra;8a;  Aid;  'Ayafia.:]  Aggab),  1  Esdr.  v. 
30.     [Hagau.] 

AG'ABUS*  ("AyajSos:  Agabus),  a.  Christian 
prophet  in  the  apostoUc  age,  mentioned  in  Acts  xi. 
28  and  xxi.  10.  The  same  person  must  Ije  meant  in 
both  places ;  for  not  only  the  name,  but  the  office 
iTrpo(j)r)rr)s)  and  residence  {airh  'lepo(To\vfj.wy,  airb 
t5js  'lovSaias),  are  the  same  in  both  instances. 
He  predicted  (Acts  xi.  28)  that  a  famine  would 
take  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  "  throughout  all 
the  world  "  {i<p'  o\-r)v  t7]u  o'lKoufxevriv).  This  ex 
pression  may  take  a  narrower  or  a  wider  sense, 
either  of  which  confii-ms  the  prediction.  As  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  used  -^  oLKOvfievrj  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  world,  so  a  Jewish  wTiter  could  use 
it  naturally  of  the  Jewish  world  or  Palestine.  Jo- 
sephus  certainly  so  uses  it  (Ant.  \-iii.  13,  §  4)  when 
speaking  of  the  efforts  of  Ahab  to  discover  the 
prophet  EUjah,  he  says  that  the  king  sought  him 
Kara  Traaav  r^u  olKo\ijxivy)v,  i-  e.  throughout 
Palestine  and  its  borders.  (See  Anger,  De  Ttmpo- 
rum  ill  Actis  App.  vatione,  p.  42.)  Ancient  ^Nriters 
give  no  account  of  any  universal  famine  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  but  they  speak  of  several  local 
famines  which  were  severe  in  particular  countries. 
Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  2,  §  6;  ib.  5,  §  2)  mentions  one 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Judnea,  and  swept 
away  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Helena,  queen  of 
Adiabene,  a  Jewish  proselj'te  who  was  then  at  .le- 
ft *  This  article  (not  accredited  in  the  English  ed» 
tion)  has  been  re- written  here  by  the  author.        II. 
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"usalcm,  imported  provisions  from  Egj'pt  and  Cy- 
prus, wliich  she  distribut€<J  aiiKJiij;  tiie  [Hjople  to 
save  tliein  from  starvation.  Tlii.s,  in  ;dl  probability, 
is  tlie  famine  to  which  Aijabus  refers  in  Acts  xi. 
28.  The  chronoloi^y  admits  of  this  supjwsition. 
According  to  Joseplius,  tiie  famine  which  he  de- 
scribes tooli  place  when  ( 'uspius  ladus  and  'i'iberius 
Alexander  were  procurators;  /.  c.  lus  I^ardner  com- 
putes the  time  ((.'retti/Hlity,  I'.  I.  b'.  i.  ch.  xi.),it 
may  have  begim  aliout  the  close  of  A.  i).  44,  and 
lastetl  tiiree  or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into 
Judtea  on  the  death  of  .^  {^rijjpa,  which  occurred 
ill  August  of  the  year  .\.i).  44;  iuid  it  was  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  .Vgrippa  (Acts  xii.  1 )  that  I'aul 
and  Barnabas  earned  tlie  alms  of  the  (jhristians  at 
.Vntioch  to  Jerusalem.  If  we  attach  the  wider 
sense  to  oiKoufjifvr]!/,  tlie  prefliction  may  import 
that  a  famine  should  take  place  throughout  the 
Komnn  emjiire  duriug  tiie  reign  of  Claudius  (the 
yeai'  is  not  s|)ecitied ),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail 
in  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  W'n  find  mention 
of  three  other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claud- 
ius: one  in  Greece  (l-aiseb.  Clinm.  i.  79),  and  two 
in  Kome  (iJion  Cass.  Ix.  II;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43). 
For  the  facts  concerning  these  famines,  see  Walch, 
De  Ayabo  vote  (Dlssertl.  ml  Acfn  Ajjost.  ii.  l.'Jl  ff'.). 
At  CsBsarea,  Agaijus  foretohl  to  I'aul,  who  was 
then  going  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  that 
the  Jews  there  would  cast  him  into  prison  and  iiind 
him  hand  and  loot.  The  ])njphet  arcompanicd  this 
prediction  witli  a  symbolic  act  (that  of  binding  his 
own  hands  and  feet  with  I'aul's  girdle),  which 
servetl  to  place  the  event  foretold  more  vividly  be- 
fore them.  The  scene,  being  thus  acted  out  before 
their  eyes,  was  rendered  present,  real,  beyond  what 
any  mere  verbal  declaration  coiUd  iwssibly  have 
made  it. 

".Sojrnius  irritant  aniino.i  iloinis.sii  per  aurciu 
Quam  f|U!B  sunt  oculis  subject*  filiulibui^|,  et  quae 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator." 

Instances  of  such  symbolism,  though  rare  in  the 
N.  T.,  are  frequent  in  the  Old.  See  1  K.  xxii.  11 ; 
Is.  XX.  1  ft". ;  Jer.  xiii.  1  ff. ;  I'lzek.  iv.  1  ff.,  etc. 

The  name  Agabus  is  variou.sly  derived :  by  Dru- 

Bius,  from   ^H    a  locust ;  by  Grotius,  Witsius, 

'  T  T  '  'J  >  ' 

and  Wolf,  from  3D37,  he  lored.  See\\'oIf's  Cunr. 
Philihi/icm,  ii.  11G7.  M'alch  {ut  sii/zni)  adopts 
the  latter  derivation,  and  com])ares  the  name  with 
the  (ireek  Agajie,  Agapetus,  .4gapius,  and  the  Uke. 
Walch,  in  iiis  JJisxertntio.  treiits  ('()  of  the  name 
of  Agal)us;  {/>)  of  his  oIKce  as  prophet;  (c)  of  his 
prophecies;  and  (rf)  of  their  fullillment.  He 
illustrates  th<'.se  topics  fully,  but  arids  nothing 
imjxirtant  to  the  results  stated  in  this  article.  The 
incidents  in  whicii  .Vgaims  ap|)ears  are  notice<l  at 
length  in  Baumgarteu's  AjxjuUtyeschichte,  i.  270 
ff.  and  u.  ll.-J  tr.  H.  B.  H. 

A'GAG  '^2!!S,  from  an  Arabic  root  "  to  bum, 
Gesen.:  'A707  and  rwy:  --l//(u/),  possibly  the  title 
of  the  kings  of  Amalek,  like  riianuih  of  I'^ypt. 
One  king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv. 


■Tip. 

*  See  "  Tmndlfttom'  Prpfnre  to  the  Ilcnder,"  which 
't  Is  to  )>c  nt{i;rettcj  U  never  now  printtxl  in  editions 
)f  the  l(il>lc. 

«■  n3ti',  cnplii-um  ferit.  Ouien.  Tlinaur.  g.  v. 
&  Oomp.  Uolltu,  Arab.  Lex.    .     ^  Z..: .  exarsit. 
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7,  and  another  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  9,  2vt,  -32.  The 
latter  was  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  whom  Sau." 
spared  together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil,  although 
it  was  the  well-known  will  of  Jehovah  that  th«' 
Amalekites  should  be  extirpated  (Hx.  svii.  14; 
Deut.  XXV.  17).  I'or  this  act  of  disobedience  Sam- 
uel was  conunissioned  to  declare  to  Saul  his  rejec- 
tion, and  he  himself  sent  for  Agag  and  cut  him  in 
pieces.     [S.^mcki..] 

Haman  is  cidletl  the  Agagite  in  Esther  (Bow- 
yaios,  iii-  1,  10,  viii.  3,  5,  [MoKeSw;/,  ix.  24]). 
The  Jews  consider  Haman  a  descendant  of  Agag, 
the  Amalekite,  and  hence  account  for  the  hatred 
with  which  he  pursued  their  race  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi. 
G,  §  5;  Targ.  Esth.).  K.  W.  B. 

A'GAGITE.     [Agag.] 

A'GAR.       [IlAGAH.] 

AGARE'NES  (vloi  "Ayap:  flii  Ayar),  Bar. 
iii.  23.'    [I1.\(;akknes.] 

AGATE  ('l::tf\  sheU;  "r*3"f?,  cadcM:^ 
aXo.TT)s'  (ichntes)  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.;  viz.  in  Ex.  xxnii.  19,  xxxix. 
12;  Is.  liv.  12;  Ez.  xxvii.  10.  In  the  two  former 
passages,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  llelirew 
word  .•iln/ji'i,  it  is  sjjoken  of  as  forming  the  second 
stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priesfs  breast- 
])late  ;  in  each  of  the  two  latter  places  the  original 
word  is  caikvf/,  by  which  no  doubt  is  intended  a 
different  stone.  [Kl'hy.]  In  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  where 
the  text  has  "yole,  the  margin  has  clirysoprasc, 
whereas  in  the  very  next  chapter,  Ez.  xx\iii.  13, 
chrysiijjr/iM'  occurs  in  the  margin  instead  of  em- 
evitld,  which  is  in  the  text,  as  the  tran.slation  of  an 
entirely  difti^rent  Helirew  word,  m'iphec;"  this  will 
show  how  much  our  translators  were  perplexed  as 
to  the  meanings  of  the  minerals  and  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume;''  and  this  uncer- 
tainty whicli  belongs  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  indeed  in  numerous  instances  to  its  tetany 
and  zoi  logy,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  we  consider  how  often  there  is  no  collateral 
evidence  of  any  kind  that  might  ])ossibly  help  us, 
and  that  the  derivations  of  the  Hel)rew  words  have 
generally  and  necessarily  a  very  extensive  significa- 
tion; identification,  therefore,  in  many  ca.ses  be- 
comes a  difficult  and  uncertain  matter. 

Various  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  word  sheb6 
have  been  given  by  the  leanie<l,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite can  be  deduced  from  any  one  of  them.  Gese- 
nius  places  the  word  under  the  root  s/idMfi,"  "  to 
t.ake  pri.soncr,"  but  allows  that  nothing  at  all  can 
be  learned  from  such  an  etyuMilogy.  .  Kiirst ''  with 
more  proliability  a.ssigns  to  the  name  an  Arabic 
origin,  glidbn,  "to  glitter." 

Again,  we  find  curiously  enough  an  interpreta- 
tion which  derives  it  from  another  .-Xrabic  root, 
which  has  precisely  the  opposite  meaning,  viz.  "to 
be  dull  and  oliscure."  >■  Another  derivation  traces 
the  word  to  the  proper  name  SlirOn,  whence  pre- 
cious stones  were  exported  for  the  T>Ti.an  mer- 
chants. Of  the.se  derivations,  it  is  difiicult  to  8e« 
any  meaning  at  all  in  the  first,'"  while  a  contrar) 


12Ci7  ;   cf.   FreytJiR,   Arab.    Lrx.    Jf,jjiij\    (viil 


conj.  of  XAaw),  ohsciira.  anihiinia  fuit  res  aliaii. 

/  ''  Sod  UeK  nihil  fliriunt  nd  dpt«gt?ndiuu  ^lu  nata 
ram."  —  Uruun.  V.  S.  II.  xv.  i. 
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mae  to  what  we  should  expect  is  given  to  the  third, 
for  a  diill-looking  stone  is  surely  out  of  place 
amongst  the  glittering  gems  which  adorned  the  sa- 
cerdotal breastplate.  The  derivation  adopted  by 
Fiirst  is  perliaps  the  most  probable,  yet  tuere  is 
nothing  even  m  it  which  wUl  indicate  the  stone  in- 
tended. That  slitho,  however,  does  stand  for  some 
variety  of  agate  seems  generally  agreed  upon  by 
commentators,  for,  as  lioseninliUer «  has  obsened 
{Schol.  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  19).  there  is  a  wonderful 
agreement  amongst  interpreters,  who  all  under- 
stand an  ngate  by  the  term. 

Our  Enghsh  ar/'tte,  or  dchnt,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Achates,  the  modern  DirUlo,  in  the  Val 
di  Noto,  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  was  first  found ;  * 
but  as  agates  are  met  with  in  ahnost  every  coun- 
try, this  stone  was  doubtless  fi'om  the  earliest  times 
known  to  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  silicious  stone  of 
the  quartz  faraUy,  and  is  met  with  generally  in 
rounded  nodules,  or  in  veins  in  trap-rocks;  speci- 
mens are  often  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  the  rocks  in  which  they  had  been 
imbedded  having  been  decomposed  by  the  elements, 
when  tlie  agates  have  dropped  out.  Some  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  called  chalcedony,  from  Chal- 
cedon  m  Asia  ilinor,  where  it  is  found,  carntliun, 
chrysoprase,  an  apple-green  variety  colored  by  ox- 
ide of  nickel,  Mucha^stones,  or  muss  agate,  which 
owe  their  dendritic  or  tree-hke  markings  to  the 
imperfect  crystallization  of  the  coloring  salts  of 
manganese  or  iron,  onyx-sl^ies,  blvod-slones,  &c., 
&c.  Beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
cnaicedimy  are  stdl  found  among  the  tombs  of 
Egj'pt,  AssjTia,  Etruria,  &cS  W.  H. 

AGE,  OLD.  In  early  stages  of  civihzation, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and  con- 
sequently its  special  honors.  The  Spartans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Romans  were  particular  in 
showing  respect  to  the  aged,  and  the  ILgyptians 
had  a  regulation  which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the 
Bible  (Herod,  ii.  80;  Lev.  xix.  ;:i2).  Under  a  pa- 
triarchal form  of  government  such  a  feeling  was 
still  more  deeply  unplanted.  A  further  motive  was 
superadded  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was  taught 
to  consider  old  age  as  a  reward  for  piety,  and  a  sig- 
nal token  of  God's  favor.  For  these  reasons  the 
aged  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  social  and 
poUtical  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private  lite  they 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  knowledge 
(Job  XV.  10);  the  young  were  ordered  to  rise  up  in 
their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32);  they  allowed  them  to 
give  tlieir  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4);  they  were 
taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as  a  "  crown  of  glory  " 
and  as  the  "beauty  of  old  men"  (Prov.  xvi.  31, 
sx.  2D).  The  attainment  of  old  age  was  regarded 
as  a  special  blessing  (Job  v.  26 ),  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  prolonged  enjoyment  of  life  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  also  because  it  indicated  peaceful  and 
prosperous  times  (Zech.  viii.  4 ;  1  ilacc.  xiv.  9 ;  Is. 
ixv.  20).     In  public  affairs  age  carried  weight  with 
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y^t*''  «  esse  acfiatem,  satis  probabile  est,  quuin 
mirus  in  hoc  lapide  interpretum  sit  consensus."  Tid. 
Braun.  'le   Vest.  Sacerd.  Hebrceor.  II.  c.  xv.  iii. 

o  KoAbs  Se  Ai'6os  ko\  6  a.\a.rr)^  6  aTrb  ToO  'A;^aTOu 
TOTOfjiOV  TOV  ev  XiKekCa,  Kai  TruAeirai  Ti'mos.  —  Ttieoph. 
'<>.  ii.  31,  ed.  Schneider,  and  Plin.  xxxvii.  54  ;  Litho^- 
VLphie  SicUienne,  Naples,  1777,  p.  1*5. 

c  Compare  with  this  Ex.  xxxviii.  23  :  "  And  with 
llm  was  Aholiab,  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dau, 


it,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  the  state:  it  formec 
under  Moses  the  main  qualification  of  those  whc 
acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  and  deUberation.  The  old 
men  or  Elders  thus  became  a  class,  and  the  title 
gradually  ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of  age,  and 
was  used  in  an  official  sense,  hke  Patres,  Senatores, 
and  other  similar  terms.  [Eldeks.]  Still  it 
would  be  but  natural  that  such  an  office  was  gen- 
erally held  by  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8). 

W.  L.  B. 
*  The  distinction  between  irpicr^vTijs  and  irpeo- 
^uTepos  should  be  remarked.  Though  the  for 
mer  refers  always  to  age,  the  latter  refers  occa 
sionaUy  to  age  (Acts  ii.  17;  1  Tim.  v.  1;  1  Pet. 
V.  5),  but  usually^  rank  or  office.  The  point  is 
of  some  interest  as  regards  the  age  of  Paul  at  the 
time  of  his  Roman  captivity.  In  Philem.  ver.  9. 
the  apostle  alludes  to  himself  "  as  an  old  man  " 
(ojs  irpe(r$vTris)  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  by 
that  reminiscence  to  his  entreaty  m  behalf  of  Ones- 
imus.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  Philemon  (converted  about  36  A.  D.,  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  at  Rome  62-4  a.  d.),  about  60 
years  old.  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  man  was 
called  Trpecr/SuTTjs  from  49  to  .56,  and  after  that  was 
called  yepwu.  But  there  was  another  estimate 
among  the  (Ireeks  which  fixed  the  later  period 
(•yjjpas)  at  69.  Coray  treats  of  this  question  in 
liis  2uveK5r]fjLOS  'UpariKSs,  p.  167  (Paris,  1831).'^ 
Our  most  impressive  image  of. old  age  in  the  N. 
T.,  as  represented  by  its  appropriate  word,  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Saviour's  touching  description 
of  what  was  to  befall  the  energetic  Peter  in  his  last 
days  {orav  yripda-ris)-  See  John  x.xi.  18.  The 
tenu  applied  to  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  18)  is  irpecr- 
$vTr)s.  The  patriarch  Jacob's  characterization  of 
a  long  Ufe,  as  he  looked  back  upon  it  from  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  has  hardly  its  parallel  for  truthfulness 
and  pathos  m  all  extant  literature.  See  Gen.  xlvii. 
8,  9.  H. 

A'GEE  [dissyl]  (K2S  [fuyitiee] :  "Ao-a  ; 
Alex.  Ayoa;  [Comp.  'Ayi:]  Age).  A  Hararit«, 
father  of  Shammah,  one  of  David's  three  mightiest 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  In  the  Peshito-Syriac 
he  is  called  "  Ago  of  the  kuig's  mountain." 

AGGE'US  {'Ayyatos:  Aggceus),  [1  Esdr.  vi.  1, 
vii.  3 :  2  Esdr.  i.  40.]      [Haggai.] 

AGRICULTURE.  This,  though  prominent 
in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam,  Cain, 
and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs ; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xx^i.  12,  xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley  (xiii. 
10),  there  was  little  reojular  culture  in  Canaan 
Thus  Gerar  and  Shechem  seem  to  have  oeen  cities 
where  pastoral  wealth  predominated.  The  herds 
men  strove  with  Isa:ic  about  his  wells;  about  his 
crop  there  was  no  contention  (xx.  14,  xxxiv.  28). 
In  Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of  the 
"Eshcol"  (Num.  xLii.  23-4),  Canaan  was  found  in 


an  engraver  and  a  cunning  workman ;  "  and  eh.  xxxix. 
8 :   "  And  he  made  the  breastplate  of  cuuuing  work." 

*  Occasioniil  .specimens  of  agate  occur  along  the 
coa.st  north  of  Torto.sa,  and  it  is  very  abundant  near 
Antioch  (Anta/cin).  Hob.  P/ii/s.   Geo^.  p.  376.        H. 

(I  *  On  the  .single  word  "aged"  in  Philem.  ver.  9, 
the  celebrated  Lavater  preached  two  of  his  39  set  mens 
on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  ( Pre//igten  Uter  d.  Brief 
an  d.  Pliilemon,  St.  Gallen,  1785-6).  H. 
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»  much  more  advanced  aj,Ticultiiral  state  than 
Jacob  had  left  it  in  (Deut.  viii.  8),  resulting  prob- 
ably from  tlie  severe  experience  of  famines,  and  the 
examjile  of  Kj^ypt,  to  which  its  i)eoi)le  were  thus 
led.  'I'he  pastond  life  was  the  means  of  keeping 
the  sacred  nice,  whilst  yet  a  family,  distinct  from 
mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially  whilst 
in  Egypt.  When,  growTi  into  a  nation,  they  con- 
quered their  future  seats,  agriculture  supplied  a 
similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and  speedy 
demoralization,  esi>eciaUy  as  regards  idolatry,  which 
commerce  would  have  caused.  Thus  agriculture 
became  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth 
(Michaelis,  xxxvii.-xli.).  It  tended  to  check  also 
tlie  freeboothig  and  nomad  life,  and  made  a  numer- 
ous ofl's|)ring  profitable,  as  it  was  already  honorable 
by  natural  sentiment  and  by  law.  Thus,  too,  it 
indirectly  discouraged  slavery,  or,  where  it  existed, 
made  the  slave  somewhat  Hke  a  son,  though  it 
made  the  son  also  somewhat  of  a  slave.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  imdienable  character  of  inhrr- 
iUmces,  it  gave  each  man  and  each  family  a  stake 
in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy  patriotism. 
"The  Iiuid  is  Mine"'  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  was  a  dictum 
which  made  agriculture  likewise  the  basis  of  the 
theocratic  relation.  Thus  every  family  felt  its  own 
life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its  divhie  ten- 
ure wiiich  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation.  The 
prohil)ition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year  formed, 
under  this  asjiect,  a  kind  of  rent  resened  by  the 
Dixine  (_)\nier.  Landmarks  were  deemed  sacred 
(Ueut.  xix.  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the  heri- 
tage was  ensuretl  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner  in 
the  year  of  jubilee;  so  that  only  so  many  years  of 
occupancy  could  be  sold  (I^v.  xxv.  8-lC,  23-35). 
The  prophet  Is;iiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt 
of  such  rf?<trictions  Ity  wealthy  grandees  who  .sought 
to  "  add  field  to  field,"  erasing  families  and  depop- 
ulating districts. 

A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by 
increase  of  population  and  the  clearance  of  trees, 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  period  of  the  N. 
T.  A  further  ciiange  caused  by  the  decrease  of 
skilled  agricultural  labor,  e.  i/.,  in  iirigation  and 
terrace-making,  has  since  ensued.  Not  oidy  this, 
but  the  great  variety  of  elevation  and  local  charac- 
ter in  80  small  a  conipa.ss  of  country  necessitates  a 
partial  and  guarded  application  of  general  remarks 
(Hoi)inson,  i.  507,  553,  554,  iii.  505;  Staidey,  S. 
(f  P.  ])]).  119,  ]24-(J).  Yet  wherever  industry  is 
secure,  the  soil  still  asserts  its  old  fertility.  The 
Hiuirihi  (I'eraL-a)  is  as  fertile  as  liania.scus,  and  its 
breiid  enjoys  the  highest  repuUition.  The  black 
and  fat,  but  light,  soil  aliout  Gaza  is  said  to  hold 
v>  much  moisture  as  to  be  very  fertile  with  little 
rain.  Here,  as  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  Jicijri'it,  is 
a  vast  olive-},Tound,  and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore 
is  said  to  l)e  fertile  if  w;itere<l.  The  Israelites 
probably  found  in  Canium  a  fair  jiroportion  of 
wotnlland,  which  their  necessities,  owing  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  conuiierce,  nuist  have  led  them  to 
rifluce  (.)osh.  xvii.  IH).  Hut  even  in  early  times 
timlier  seems  t^i  have  been  far  less  used  for  building 
material  than  among  western  nations  ;  the  Israel- 
ites were  not  skilifid  hewers,  and  imjiorted  both 
the  timber  and  the  workmen  (1  K.  v.  (i,  8).  No 
itore  of  W(jod-furl  seems  to  have  lieen  ke|)t;  ovens 
were  heat<'<l  with  sudi  things  ius  dung  and  hay  (Fj!. 
V.  12,  15;  Mai.  iv.  1);  and,  in  any  cas*'  of  sacrifice 
Dii  an  emergency,  some,  as  we  sIhjuIiI  think,  unu- 
sual source  of  8Up[ily  is  constantly  mentioned  for 
be  wood  (1  Sam.  vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  K. 
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xix.  21 ;  com|).  Gen.  xxii.  3,  (j,  7).     All  this  indi- 
cates a  non-aliundance  of  timber. 

Its  plenty  of  water  from  natural  sf)urces  mada 
Cangan  a  contrast  to  raiidess  Lgyjit  (l)eut.  viii.  7 
xi.  8-12  K  Nor  was  the  peculiar  I'i'yptian  method 
alluded  to  in  Ueut.  si.  lU  unknown,  though  less 
prevalent  in  Talestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  shal- 
low beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by  a  raised 
border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was 
then  turned  from  one  sfpiare  to  another  by  pushing 
aside  the  umd  to  open  one  and  close  the  next  with 
the  foot.  A  very  similar  method  is  a])parently  de- 
scribed l)y  Robinson  as  used,  especially  for  garden 
vegetables,  in  I'alestine.  There  irrigation  (includ- 
ing under  the  term  all  appliances  for  making  the 
water  available)  Wius  as  essential  as  drainage  in  our 
region ;  and  for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky  sur- 
face, easily  excavated  for  cistenis  and  ducts,  was 
most  useful.  ICven  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  watered 
not  by  canals  from  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies 
below  the  land,  l)Ut  by  rills  converging  from  the 
mountains.  In  these  features  of  the  country  laj 
its  expansive  resources  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  mul- 
tiplying population.  The  lightness  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance  of  hands 
for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering;  and  the 
result  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to  industry. 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are  wheat 
and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  millet  ( ? ). 
Of  the  two  fomier,  t^ether  with  the  vine,  olive, 
and  fig,  the  use  of  ir^ation,  the  j)lough  and  the 
harrow,  mention  is  found  in  the  lx>ok  of  Job  (xxxi. 
40,  XV.  33,  xxiv.  6,  xxix.  9,  xxxix.  10).  Two 
kinds  of  cunnnin  (the  idack  variety  called  "  fitches," 
Is.  xxviii.  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans 
and  lentiles,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  prod- 
uce. To  the.se  later  writers  add  a  great  variety 
of  garden  plants,  e.  //.,  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce, 
endive,  leek,  garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber,  cab- 
bage, Ac.  (Mishiia,  Ci'ltiim,  1.  1,  2).  The  produce 
which  formed  Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  as 
would  keep,  and  had  kept  during  the  famine  (Gen. 
xliii.  11). 

The  Jewish  c:dendar,  as  fixed  by  the  three  great 
festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and 
fully-gathered  produce.  Hence,  if  the  sea.son  was 
backward,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non- 
astronomical  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly  re- 
tained long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign  inter- 
course placctl  a  correct  calendar  within  their  power; 
so  that  notice  of  a  I  'endai;  i.  e.,  second  or  inter- 
calated Adar,  on  account  of  the  lambs  being  not 
yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the  barley  not  forward 
enough  for  the  AIM  (green  sheaf),  w:is  sent  to  the 
Jews  of  Uabylon  and  Ivgypt  (Ugol.  de  lie  Rust.  v. 
22)  e:irly  in  the  sea.son. 

The  year  ordinarily  consisting  of  12  months  wai 
divided  into  (!  agricultural  periods  as  follows  ( To- 
go phUi  'J'aanilh,  c\i.  1):  — 

I.   Sowcso  TiMB. 

/  beginning  itbout  1 
Tisri,  liittor  half!        nutumnal        I 

(        etiuiuox  I  Early  rale  do* 

MnrcliP.ivnn I 

Kofiluu,  former  half       ....    J 


II.  Uniups  Too. 


Ka.«lcu,  latter  half. 

Tebeth. 

Shebatb,  former  half. 
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III.  Cold  Season. 

Bhebath,  latter  half  .     .     .     "| 

^^'^     ;     ■     ■     ■     ■                ■     ■     I  Latter  rain  due. 
[Veadar] [ 

Nisan,  former  half J 

rv.  Uarvest  Time. 

{Beginning   about 
Barley  green. 
Passover. 

Ijar 

^.  ,  ,    ,,  (  Wheat  ripe. 

Sivan,  former  half    ...     .         {  p^^j^^^j 

V.    SUMMEB. 

Sivan,  latter  half. 

Tamuz. 

Ab,  former  half. 

VI    Sultry  Season. 
Ab,  latter  half. 
Eiul. 
Tisri,  former  half Ingathering  of  fruits. 

Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  culti\a- 
tion,  and  the  rest  mth  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 
Rain  was  commonly  expected  siX)ii  after  the  autum- 
nal equinox  or  niid  Ti.sri ;  and  if  by  the  fii'st  of 
Ka-sleu  none  liad  fallen,  a  fast  was  })roclaimed 
{Mtglini,  Td'tnitli,  ch.  i.).  The  common  scriptu- 
ral expressions  of  the  "early"  and  the  '-latter 
rain"  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Hos.  vi.  3;  Zech. 
X.  1 ;  .Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  confirmed  by  modern 
experience,  the  season  of  rains  being  unbroken 
(Kobinson,  i.  41,  42D,  iii.  9G),  though  perhaps  the 
fall  is  more  strongly  marked  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it.  The  consternation  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  tlie  former  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel  i.,  ii. ;  and 
that  prophet  seems  to  promise  that  and  the  latter 
rain  together  "in  the  first  month,"  i.  e.  Nisan  (ii. 
23).  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  little  notion  of 
green  or  root-crops  grown  for  fodder,  nor  was  the 
long  summer  drought  suitalile  for  them.  Barley 
supplied  food  both  to  man  and  beast,  and  the  plant, 

cidled  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  "Millet,"  ^0"^,  holcus  dochna, 
Linn.  (Gesenius),  was  grazed  while  green,  and  its 
ripe  grain  made  into  bread.     In  the  later  period 

of  more  advanced  irrigation  the  ]n7n,  "Fenu- 
greek," occurs,  also  the  HTJW,  a  clover,  appa- 
rently, given  cut  (Peak,  v.  5).  Mowing  (*2,  Am. 
vii.  1;  Ps.  Isxji.  6)  and  haymaking  were  familiar 
processes,    but   the  latter   had  no   express  word, 

"l^^n  standing  both  for  grass  and  hay,  a  token 
of  a  hot  cUmate,  where  the  grass  may  become  hay 
as  it  stands. 
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The  produce  of  the  land  besides  truit  from  trees, 
was  technically  distinguished  as  nSI^H,  includ 

ing  apparently  all  cereal  plants,  nV3I2p  (quicrjuio 
in  siliquis  nasciiur,  Buxt.  Ltx.),  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  hyumen,  and    ti'^J12?~lT  or    ""Jl^?"!? 

n3^3,  semina  kortensia,  (since  the  former  word 
alone  was  used  also  generically  for  all  seed,  includ- 
ing all  else  which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which 
purpose  the  distinction  seems  to  ha\e  existed.  The 
plough  prol)ably  was  like  the  Egyptian,  ajid  the 
process  of  ploughing  mostly  very  light,  lil<e  that 
called  sati'ijicatio  by  the  Romans  ("  Syria  teuui 
sidco  arat,"  Plin.  xviil.  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen 
mostly  sufficing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  tlie  accom- 
panj-ing  drawing :  a  is  the  pole  to  which  the  cross 
beam  with  yokes,  i,  is  attached ;  c,  the  share ;  c/,  the 
handle;  e  represents  three  modes  of  arming  the 
share,  and  J'  is  a  goad  with  a  scraper  at  the  other 


Fig.  1.  —  Plough,  &c.,  as  still  used  in  Asia  Minor.  — 
(From  Fellows's  Asia  Minor.) 

end,  probably  for  cleansing  the  share.  Moimtains 
and  steep  places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  25;  Maimon.  ad 
.]fishn.  vi.  2;  Robinson,  iii.  595,  602-3).  The 
t)reaking  up  of  new  land  was  performed  as  with 
the  Romans  vere  novo.  Such  new  ground  and  fal- 
lows, the  use  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to  the 
Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3;  Hos.  x.  12),  were  cleared  of  stones 
and  of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2;  Gemnra  Hitrosol.  ad  he.) 
early  in  the  year,  sawing  or  gatheruig  from  "  among 
thorns"  being  a  proverli  for  slovenly  hu.sbandry 
(Job  V.  5;  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31;  Robinson,  ii.  127). 
Virgin   land  was  ploughed  a  second  time.     The 

proper  words  are  HH?,  proscindere,  and  TTtt7, 
offnnyere,  i.  e.,  iterare  ut  frangantur  gkbcB  (by 
cross  ploughing),  A^arr.  de  R.  R.  i.  32;  both 
are  distinctively  used  Is.  xxviii.  24.  Land  already 
tilled  was  ploughed  before  the  rains,  that  the  moist- 
ure might  the  better  penetrate  (Maimon.  ap.  Ugol. 
de  Re  Rust.  v.  11).  Rain,  however,  or  irrigation 
(Is.  xxxii.  20)  prepared  the  soil  for  the  sowing,  a.= 
may  be  infeiTcd  from  the  prohibition  to  irrigate  tilj 


Fig.  2.  —  Egyptian  ploughing  and  so^Ting.  —  (AVilkinson,  To7nbs  of  the  Kittffs.  —  Viehe.i.) 

Ihe  gleaning  was  over,  lest  the  poor  should  suffer  |  able  of  the  sower,  being  scattered  broadcast,  and 
Peak,  V.  3);  and  such  sowing  often  took  place  ploughed  in  nfterwnrds,  the  roots  of  the  late  cmp 
vithoht  previous  ploughuig,  the  seed,  as  in  the  par-   bemg  so  far  decayed  as  to  serve  for  manure  (Pel- 
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f\g  3.  —  Qo&ta  treading  in  the  grain,  when  sown  in  tlie  field,  afUir  the  water  has  subsided. 

Tombs,  near  the  Pyramids.) 


-(Wilkinson, 


lows,  A.-'iit  Afiriar,,  ]).  72).  The  soil  was  then 
bruslied  o\er  with  a  Iij;ht  harrow,  often  of  thorn 
bushes.  In  hif^hly  irrigated  spots  the  seed  was 
trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  jucxii.  20),  as  iji  Kgypt  by 
goat.s  (Wilkinson,  i.  3'J,  2d  Ser.).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only  in  well 

manured  spots,  a  process  called  "1J23X2,  der.  "1^3, 
pardus,  from  its  spottwl  appearance,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Surenhusius  U) 
illustrate  the  Jlishna.     Where  the  soil  was  heavier, 


Fig.  4.  —  Com  growing  in  patches.  —  (Surenhusius.) 

the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry  ("  dum  sicca  tel- 
lure  licet,"  Virg.  Ueory.  i.  214);  and  there,  though» 

not  generally,  the  sarrilio  ("m  j?,  der.  "^"7^^,  to 
cleanse),  and  even  the  limlio  of  IJoinan  husbandry, 
perfomied  with  tnbiilte  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
share,  might  be  useful.  Hut  the  more  formal  rou- 
tine of  heavy  western  .soils  must  ndt  be  made  the 
standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilth  as  that  of 
Palestine  generally.  "  Sunt  enim  regionuin  propria 
munera,  sicut  yE!r)7)ti  et  Africfe,  in  quibus  agricola 
post  semcntein  ante  mcssem  segeteni  non  attingit 
.  .  .  .  in  iis  autem  locis  ubi  f/is/(/f  rff/i/r  srnv-)V/t»," 
&c.,  Columella,  ii.  12.  During  the  rains,  if  not 
too  heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods,  would  be 
the  best  time  for  these  operations;  tluis  70  days  Ije- 
fore  the  passovcr  was  the  time  prescriiied  for  sowing 
for  the  "wave-sheaf,"  and,  iirol)ably,  therefore,  for 
that  of  barley  generally.  The  oxen  were  urged  on 
by  a  goad  like  a  sjiear  (-'udg.  iii.  31).  The  custom 
of  watching  rii)ening  crops  and  threshing  floors 
against  theft  or  damage  (Kobinson,  i.  4!(0,  ii.  18, 
83,  !»0)  is  pr<)bai)ly  ancient.  Tlius  IJoaz  slept  on 
the  floor  (Ituth  iii.  4.  7.)"  Harlcy  ripened  a  week 
or  two  JK'forc  wheat,  and  as  fine  liarvest  weather 
was  certain  (I'rov.  xxvi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  17;  Am.  iv. 
7),  the  crop  chiefly  varied  with  the  quantity  of 
timely  rain.  Tlie  i)erio<l  of  han-est  nmst  always 
have  diflcred  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  &c. 
(Kobinson,  i.  430,  561.)     ITie  proportion  of  harvest 


gathered  to  seed  sown  was  often  vast;  a  hundred- 
i'old  is  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  hmit  rai-ely  attained  (Gen.  xxvi.  12, 
Matt.  xiii.  8). 

The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyptians 


Kg.  5.  —  Sowing.  —  (Surenhusius.) 


Fig.  6.  —  Sowing.  —  (Surenhusius.) 


Fig.  7.  —  .Soiuiin.  —  (Surenhusius.; 


a  •  This  prarHre  rontlnups  to  the  proccnt  day.  giuird  them ;  and  this  we  had  fhund  to  be  universal  in 
Bpeftklii):  or  a  ni(?ht  »i«-nt  nwir  Ilrliron.  lloblnson  (11.  nil  the  region  of  On/ji."  Thomson  {I^nil  and  Book, 
J46.  e<l.  1H41)  savH  :  "The  owmm  of  the  crops  oamo  Ii.  64S)  refers  to  the  same  custom.  See  Rirru,  Booi 
jTery  night  and  slept  ujion  the!:  threshing  floors  to  |  or.  H. 
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'Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  4;,  can  nardly  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews.  Somng  a  field  with  divers 
eeeds  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute 
directions  are  given  by  the  rabbis  for  arrangmg  a 
seeded  surface  with  great  variety,  yet  avoiduig  jux- 
taposition of  heterofftnta  Such  aiTangements  are 
shown  in  the  amiexed  drawhigs.     Three  furrows' 
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Fig.  8.  — Sowing.  —  (Surenhusiua.) 

Interval  was  the  prescribed  margin  (Celaim,  ii.  6). 
The  blank  spaces  in  fig.  5,  a  and  b,  represent  such 
margins,  tapering  to  save  ground.  In  a  vineyard 
wide  spaces  were  often  left  between  the  vines,  for 


■  Cora-field  with  Olives.  —  (Sureuhusius.) 

whose  roots  a  radius  of  4  cubits  was  allowed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  space  cropped :  so  herb-gardens 
stood  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  (Pcjih,  v.  5.) 
Fig.  9  shows  a  corn-field  with  olives  about  and 
amidst  it. 


Vig.  10  — Heaping  wlieat.  —  (Wilkinson,  Tomb;  of  the 
Kin^s—  Thebfs.) 

The  wheat,  &c.,  was  reaped  by  the  sickle  (the 

word  for  which  is  tC^~in  in  Deut.,  and   72d 


Fig.  It.  —  Pulling  up  the  doora  by  the  roots, 
kinson,  iii  supra.) 


in  Jer.  and  Joel),  either  the  ears  merely  in  the 
"  Picenian  "  method  (Varr.  de  lie  Rust.  i.  50),  or 
stalk  and  all,  or  it  was  pulled  by  the  roots  (Peak,  v. 
10).  It  was  bound  in  sheaves  —  a  process  prom- 
inent in   Scripture,   and  described  by  a  peculiar 

word,  ~1S17  —  or  heaped,  n'12?3'lp''>  "i  the 
form  of  a  helmet,  mSD^13  •  of  a  turban  (of 
which,  however,  see  another  explanation,  Buxt.  Lex. 
s    V     n'iDttID),  or  n"^~inb  of  a  cake      The 


.VU; 


Fig  12  —  Reaping  —  (Surenhusius  ) 


sheaves  or  heaps  were  carted  (Am.  ii.  1.3)  to  the 
tiool-  —  a  circular  spot  of  hard  ground,  probably, 
as  now,  from  50  io  80  or  100  feet  in  diameter. 
Such  floors  were  probably  permanent,  and  became 
well  known  spots  (Gen.  1.  10,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xsiv.  16, 
18).  On  these  the  oxen,  &c.,  forbidden  to  be  muz- 
zled (Deut.  XXV.  4),  trampled  out  the  grain,  as  we 


Fig.  13.  —  Tlm;sliing-fl 

the  heap  ;  TOntrary  to  the  usual  custom 


The  oxeu  driven  round 
OVilkiu 


Tlm;sh 
) ;  TOnt 

son,  Tfubes.) 


find  represented  in  the  Egj-j^tian  monuments.  At 
a  later  tune  the  Jews  used  a  threshing  sledge  called 
Murciff  (Is.  xU.  15;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
23),  probably  resemblmg  the  noreg,  still  employed 


•  (Wil-I  Fig.  U. 


-  Th?  Nori'g,  a  machine  used  by  the  modem 
Egyptians  for  threshing  com. 
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in  Vj!r\\A  (Wilkinson,  ii.  100)  — a  stacte  with  three 
rollers  ricl-5e<l  with  iron,  wliich,  aided  l)y  the  driver's 
weight,  crushed  out,  often  iiyurint;,  the  grain,  as 


Fig.  15.  —  Threshing  instrument.  —  (From  Fellows's 
Asia  Minor.) 

well  as  cut  or  tore  the  straw,  which  thus  became 
fit  for  fodder.  It  a|)pears  to  have  been  similar  to 
the  liOnian  tribulum  and  the  jjlostdlum  Pitnicum 
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(Varr.  <le  R.  It.  i.  52).  Lighter  grains  were  lieaten 
out  with  a  stick  (Is.  xxviii.  27).  Barley  was  some- 
times soaked  and  then  parched  before  treading  out, 
wiiich  got  rill  of  the  pcUide  of  the  grain.  See 
further  the  Aniii/iiidites  Tnlunt,  Ugolini.  vol.  2!). 
The  use  of  animal  manure  is  proved  frequent  by 
such  recurring  e.xi)ressions  as  "  dung  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  field,"  &c.  (I's.  Ixxxiii.  10;  2  K.  ix. 
37;  Jer.  viii.  2,  &c.).  A  rabbi  limits  the  quantity 
to  three  heaps  of  ten  half-cors,  or  about  380  gal- 
lons, to  e:ich  nSP  (=1  of  ephah  of  grain, 
Gesen.).  and  wishes  the  quantity  in  each  heap, 
rather  than  their  ninnber,  to  be  increased  if  the 
field  be  large  (Shtviilli,  cap.  iii.  2).  Nor  was  the 
great  usefulness  of  sheep  to  the  soil  unrecognized 
{ibid.  4),  though,  owing  to  the  general  distinctness 
of  the  pastoral  life,  there  was  less  scope  for  it. 
Vegetable  ashes,  burnt  stubble,  ic.  were  also  uaed. 


Fig.  16. 


-TreuJing  out  the  gniin  by  oxen,  and  winnowing.     1.  Kaking  up  the  ears  to  the  centre, 
diiver.     3.   U'innowing,  with  wooden  sliovels.  —  (\\ilkiuson,  Thebes.) 


2.  The 


The  "  shovel "  and  "  fan  "  (r\n^  and  H^Ttt, 
Is.  XXX.  24,  but  their  precise  difierence  is  very 
doubtful)  indicate  the  j)rocess  of  winnowing  —  a 
conspicuous  part  of  ancient  husliandi^  (I's.  xxxv. 
5;  Job.  xxi.  18;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  important  owing 
to  the  slovenly  threshing.  livening  was  the  fa- 
vorite time  (lluth  iii.  2)  when  there  was  mostly  a 

breeze.      The  H^T^  (HIT,  to  scatter  =  imJoi' ? 

(Matt.  iii.  12:  Horn.  Iliad,  xiii.  588),  was  perhaps 
a  broad  shovel  which  threw  the  gniin   up  against 

the  wind;  while  the  nn"^  (akin  to  P^l?)  may 
have  l>efn  a  fork  (still  u.scd  in  Talcstine  for  the 
same  purjKise),  or  a  broad  basket  in  which  it  w:us 
tos,se<l.  The  heap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  wxs 
Bometimes    customarily  so   large  as   to  co\er  the 

Pn"^  {liiicn  .\fitzin,  ix.  2).  This  favors  the  lat- 
ter new.  So  the  irruoj/  was  a  corn-measure  in 
Cyprus,  and  the  SiVtuoi' =  i  a  luf'Si/ivos  (I.iddell 
and  Scott,  Lex.  8.  v.  ir-rvov)-    The  last  process  was 

the  shaking  in  a  sieve,  H^S^,  cnbntm,  to  sop- 
amte  dirt  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9).  [Sec  Luke  xxii. 
31.] 

1-  ields  and  floors  were  not  commonly  enclosed ; 
vinrvnrds  mostly  were,  with  a  tower  and  other 
buildiiis:s  (.Num.  xxii.  24;  I's.  Ixxx.  13:  Is.  v.  5; 
Matt.  xxi.  3);  comp.  .ludg.  vi.  1 1).  Hanks  of  nmd 
from  ditches  were  also  used, 

With  regard  to  oi'cupancv   a  tenai't  niigh*  pay 


a  fixed  moneyed  rent  (Cant.  viii.  11)  —  in  which 
case  he  was  called  "'SltC,  and  was  compellable  to 
keep  the  ground  in  g<x)d  order  for  a  stipulated  share 
of  the  fruit.s  (2  Sam.  ix.  10;  Matt.  xxi.  34),  often 
a  half  or  a  third ;  but  locid  custom  was  the  only 

ride:  in  this  case  he  wa-s  called  ^r^.  and  was 
more  protected,  the  owner  sharing  the  loss  of  a 
short  or  s]X)ilt  cro]) ;  so,  in  case  of  locusts,  blight, 
A-c,  the  year's  rent  was  to  l>e  abated ;  or  he  might 
receive  such  share  as  a  s.alary  —  an  inferior  ]x>sition 

—  when  the  term  which  descrilje<I  him  was  "'-IH. 
It  was  forbidden  to  sow  flax  during  a  short  occu- 
pancy (hence  lc;»ses  for  terms  of  years  woidd  seem 
to  have  Ikm-Mi  conunon),  lest  the  soil  shoulil  i>e  un- 
duly exhausted  (comp.  Gionj.  i.  77).  A  passer-by 
might  cat  any  quantity  of  com  or  grapes,  l)Ut  not 
reap  or  carrv  off  fruit  (I>eut.  xxiii.  24-5;  Malt, 
xii.  1). 

The  riiihts  of  the  corner  to  be  left,  and  of  glean- 
in)^[('oHM;i(:  (;i.i;ani.\(;],  formed  the  iKwr  man's 
claim  on  the  soil  for  sup])firt.  For  his  Injnefit,  too 
a  sheaf  forgotten  in  c:irrying  to  the  tloor  was  to  1)6 
left ;  so  also  with  repird  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
olive-grove    (I-ev.    xix.   t),    10;    Deut.   ixiv.   lO)." 

(I  •  The  beautiful  custom  him  Burvlvi-d  to  the  present 
thnc  (Thomson's  Laml  ami  Book.  ii.  323.  611)  Od 
NCTiTil  foplrg  in  thin  article  (lui  clhiinte,  seiuon*.  fertil- 
ity, priHl notions)  fUrthur  Infonnatiou  will  be  fouD4 
undur  I'ale.sxik»  U- 
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Besides  there  seems  a  probability  that  every  third 
year  a  second  tithe,  besides  the  priests',  was  paid 
for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12;  Am.  iv.  4; 
Tob.  i.  7;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8).      On  this  doubtful 

point  of  the  poor  man's  tithe  (^DV  *^Ji71?D)  see  a 
learned  note  by  Surenhusius,  ad  Peak,  viii.  2. 
These  riglits,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partners 
in  occupancy,  might  be  conveyed  by  each  to  the 
other  for  lialf  the  field,  and  thus  rt^tained  between 
them  (Maimon.  ad  Penh,  v.  5).  Sometimes  a  char- 
itable owner  declared  his  ground  common,  when 
its  fruits,  as  those  of  the  sabbatical  year,  went  to 
the  poor.  For  three  years  the  fruit  of  newly- 
planted  trees  was  deemed  uncircumcised  and  for- 
bidden; in  the  4th  it  was  holy,  as  first-fruits;  in 
tne  5th  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  (MU/nm,  Or- 
la/i,  p^^ssim).  For  the  various  classical  analogies, 
see  Bid.  of  Gi:  ami  Rom.  Antiq.  a.  v.       H.  H. 

AGRIP'PA.     [Herod.] 

A'GTJR  ("I^JS  [collector] :  Congregans).  The 
Bon  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  who  ut- 
tered or  collected  the  sayings  of  wisdom  recorded 
in  Prov.  xxx.  Ewald  attributes  to  him  the  author- 
ship of  Prov.  xxx.  1-xxxi.  9,  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  style  exhibited  in  the  three  sections 
therein  contained ;  and  a-ssigns  as  his  date  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of 
the  6th  cent.  b.  c.  Tlie  l-tabbins,  according  to 
Rashi,  and  .lerome  after  them,  uiterpreted  the  name 
symboUcaUy  of  Solomon,  who  "  collected  under- 
standing" (from  ^3S  agar.i  he  gathereil),  and  is 
elsewhere  called  "  Koheleth."  Bunsen  (Bibehcer-k,  i. 
p.  clxxviii.)  contends  that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Massa,  and  probably-  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
500  Simei->nites,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
drove  out  the  Amalekites  from  ISIount  Seir.  Hit- 
zig  goes  further,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
queen  of  Massa  and  brother  of  Lemuel  {Die  Spriiche 
Sal.  p.  311,  ed.  1858).     [Massa.]     In  Castell's 

Lex.  Heptag.  we  find  the  Syriac  word   ^'^^"^„^', 

dgi'iro^  defined  as  signifjing  "one  who  applies  him- 
self to  the  studies  of  wisdom."  There  is  no  au- 
thority given  for  this  but  the  Lexicon  of  Bar  Bahlul, 
and  it  may  have  been  derived  fJom  some  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  proper  name  Agur. 

W.  A.  W. 

A'HAB  (3SnS  [father's  brother}:  'AxadP; 

Achab),  son  of  Omri,  seventh  king  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  second  of  his  djiiasty.  The 
gieat  lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  fall, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and  amiable 
impuLses,  when  he  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  another  person,  resolute,  unscrupulous  and  de- 
praved. The  cause  of  his  ruin  was  his  marriage 
with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Eithobal,  king 
of  T}Te,  who  had  been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother  Phalles  (compare 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1.3,  2,  with  c.  Apion.  i.  18).  If 
she  resembles  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  our  great 
dramatist,  Ahab  has  hardly  Macbeth's  energy  and 
determination,  though  he  wa.s  probaWy  by  nature  a 
better  man.  We  have  a  comparatively  fuO  account 
of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  ministry  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah,  who  was 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  Jezebel,  when  she 
lentured  to  introduce  into  Israel  the  impure  wor- 
thip  of  Baal  and  her  father's  goddess  Astarte.     In 
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obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  teinp\e  to 
be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oraculai 
grove  to  be  consecrated  to  Astarte.  With  a  fixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion,  Jezebel 
hunted  down  and  put  to  death  God's  prophets, 
some  of  whom  were  concealed  in  caves  by  Obadiah, 
the  governor  of  Ahab's  house ;  while  the  Phoenician 
rites  were  carried  on  with  such  splendor  that  we 
read  of  450  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asherah. 
(See  1  K.  xviii.  19,  where  oiu'  version  follows  the 
LXX.  in  eiToneously  substitutuig  "the  groves" 
for  ths  proper  name  Asherah,  as  again  in  2  K. 
xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6.)  [Ashekah.]  How  the  wirship 
of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain, 
ui  consequence  of  "a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,"  will 
Ije  more  properly  related  under  the  article  Elijah. 
But  heathenism  and  persecutipn  were  not  the  only 
crimes  into  which  Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband. 
One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architect- 
ure, which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house 
and  several  cities,  and  also  by  ordering  the  restora- 
tion and  fortification  of  Jericho,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is 
said  to  havd  been  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Ahab, 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  contemporary  king  of 
Judah,  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  But  the  place 
in  which  he  chiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  the 
beautifid  city  of  Jezreel  (now  Zerin),  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  which  he  adorned  with  a  palace  and 
park  for  his  own  residence,  though  Samaria  re- 
mained the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  the 
old  French  monarchy  to  Paris  (Stanley,  S.  tf  P. 
p.  244).  Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds 
there  the  nneyard  of  his  neighbor  Nabotli,  he  pro- 
posed to  buy  it  or  give  land  m  exchange  for  it ;  and 
when  this  was  refused  by  Naboth,  in  accordance 
with  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  vine- 
yard was  "the  inheritance  of  his  fathers"  (I^v. 
XXV.  23),  a  false  accusation  of  blasphemy  was 
brought  against  him,  and  not  only  was  he  himself 
stoned  to  d.ath,  but  his  sons  also,  as  we  learn  from 
2  K.  ix  26.  Elijah,  already  the  great  vindicator 
of  religion,  now  appeared  as  the  a-ssertor  of  morality, 
and  declared  that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab's 
house  was  the  penalty  appointed  for  his  long  coiu-se 
of  wickedness,  now  crowned  by  tliis  atrocious 
crime.  The  execution,  however,  of  this  sentence 
was  delaj-ed  in  consequence  of  Ahab's  deep  repent- 
ance. The  remaining  part  of  the  first  book  of 
Kings  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  Syrian 
wars,  which  originally  seems  to  have  been  contained 
in  the  last  two  chapters.  It  is  much  more  natural 
to  place  the  20th  chapter  after  the  21st,  and  so 
bring  the  whole  history  of  these  wars  together,  thaii 
to  interrupt  the  narrative  Ijy  interposing  the  story 
of  Naboth  between  the  2Uth  and  22d,  especially  a« 
the  beginning  of  the  22d  seems  to  follow  naturally 
from  the  end  of  the  20th.  And  this  arrangement 
is  actually  found  in  the  LXX.  and  confirmed  by 
the  narrative  of  Josephus.  We  read  of  three  cam- 
paigns which  Ahab  undertook  against  Benhadad 
II.  king  of  I)am;iscus,  two  defensive  and  one  offen- 
sive. In  the  first,  Benhadad  laid  siege  to  Sama- 
ria, and  Ahab,  encouraged  by  the  patriotic  counsels 
of  God's  prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true  religion, 
valued  most  deeply  the  independence  of  His  chosen 
people,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  him  whilst  in  the 
plentitude  of  arrogant  confidence  he  was  banquet- 
ing U)  his  teat  with  his  32  vassal  kings.  The 
Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and   fled  to  Damaii- 
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Next  year  nenhadad,  Iwlievini;  that  his  failure 
was  owniiLj  to  some  peculiar  ]io\vit  wiiicli  the  (Jotl 
of  Israel  exercised  over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  Ity 
way  of  Aphek,  on  the  E.  of  .Ionian  (Stanley,  .S. 
tf  /'.  App.  §0).  Yet  Ahab's  victory  was  so  com- 
plete that  lienhadad  himself  fell  info  his  hands; 
but  was  released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as 
announced  by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  cities  of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making 
"  streets  "  for  Ahal)  in  l)amascus;  that  is,  admit- 
ting into  his  capital  iieniiaiient  Hebrew  commis- 
sioners, in  an  independent  jjosition,  with  siHicial 
dweUings  for  themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch 
over  the  commercial  and  ixditical  interests  of  Ahab 
and  his  subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retjvli- 
atlon  for  a  similar  privilege  exacteil  by  Benhadad's 
predecessor  fron\  Omri  in  re«i)ect  to  Samaria. 
After  this  great  success  Ahab  enjoyed  peiice  for 
three  years,  and  it  is  ditticult  to  account  exactly  for 
the  third  outbreak  of  hostilities,  which  in  Kings  is 
briefly  attributed  to  an  att^ick  made  by  Ahab  on 
Kamoth  in  tJilead  on  the  east  of  .lordan,  in  con- 
junction with  .lehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  which 
town  he  claimed  as  l)elonging  to  Israel.  But  if 
Kamoth  was  one  of  the  cities  which  Benhadad 
agreed  tf)  restore,  why  did  Ahab  wait  for  three  years 
to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty?  From 
this  ditticulty,  and  the  extreme  bitterness  shown  by 
Benhadad  against  Ahab  personally  (1  K.  xxii.  31), 
it  seems  probable  that  this  w:is  not  the  case  (or  at 
all  events  that  the  Syrians  did  not  so  understand  the 
tre:»ty ),  but  that  Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehosh- 
aphat,  who  must  have  felt  keenly  the  paramount 
importance  of  crippUng  the  power  of  Syria,  origin- 
ated the  war  by  assaulting  Hainoth  without  any  im- 
mediate provocation.  \  In  any  case,  God's  blessing 
did  not  rest  on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by 
the  prophet  Micaiah  that  it  would  fail,  and  that  the 
prophets  who  advised  it  were  hurrying  him  to  his 
ruin.  For  ginng  this  warning  iMicaiah  was  im- 
prisoned ;  but  Ahab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to 
take  the  precaution  of  dis;ruising  himself,  so  as  not 
to  ofl'er  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of  Ben- 
hadad. But  he  was  slain  by  a  "certain  man  who 
drew  a  bow  at  a  venture ;  "  and  thou<;h  staid  up 
ui  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he  died  towards  even- 
ing, and  his  army  dispersed.  When  he  was  brought 
to  be  buried  in  .Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood 
as  a  servant  was  washing  his  chariot:  a  partial  fid- 
fillment  of  i:iijah's  prediction  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which 
was  more  literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his 
son  (2  K.  ix.  2(i).  Josephus,  however,  substitutes 
Jezreel  for  Samaria  in  the  former  passage  {Ant. 
viii.  15,  0).  The  date  of  Ahab's  accession  is  1)19 
B.  c. ;  of  his  de:ith,  n.  c.  897. 

2.  ['Axi(£i3:  Heb.  in  .ler.  xxix.  22,  ^P?;:].  A 
lying  prophet,  who  deceive<l  the  captive  Israelites 
In  Babylon,  and  was  burned  to  death  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.  G.  E.  L.  C 

AHAll'AH  (rTjPS  ["/ler  the  brother,  but 
uncertain]:  'Aapi\  [Vat.  •  Ioc^otjA:]  Ahnr«). 
The  third  son  of  Beryamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  1).     See 

AlIKK,  AlllltAM.  W.  A.  W. 

AHAR'HEL  (bn"^rSI  [na above]:  i8tA.<^J>j 
"?rixi^>  [Comp.  i8.  'Pr?xaA.:]  Ahorehtl).  A 
name  occurring  in  an  obscure  fnigmont  of  the 
genesdoiries  of  .ludah.  "  The  families  of  Aharhel  " 
apparently  traced  their  descent  through  ( 'oz  to 
Ashur,  the  ixisthumous  son  of  Hezron.  The  Tar- 
Kum  of  H.  .Toseph  on  Chronicles  idePitifies  him  with 
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"  Hur  the  firstborn  of  Miriam  "   (1   Chr.  i?.  8> 

The  LXX.  appear  to  have  read  SH"^  ^PS, 
"brother  of  Bechab,"  or  according  to  the  Complu- 
tensian  editifn    /PT  "'PS,  "brother  of  Rachel." 

\\'.  A.  W.      . 

AHA'SAI  [3  syl.]  \^1T}\^\=^Ahaziah-]:om. 
in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  2okx'«s]  '■  ^''"'^O-  A  priest, 
ancestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai  (Neh.  xi.  13). 
He  is  called  Jahzekah  iji  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

W.  A.  W. 

AHAS'BAI  [3  syl.]  C^OPb^ :  6  'Aa^irttt 
[Vat.  -)3€t-]  ;  Alex,  o  Airoue;  [Comp.  'Axa<ri3ot:] 
Ansbd'i).  The  fother  of  Ehphelet,  one  of  David's 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the 
corrupt  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  Eliphelet  appears  aa 
"  1-Lliphal  the  son  of  Ur."  The  EXX.  regarded  the 
name  Ah.isbai  as  denoting  not  the  father  but  the 
family  of  Eliphelet.  [According  to  tiesonius  the 
name  signifies  /  have  taken  rej'uye  in  Jthovah.] 

W.  A.  W. 

•AHASHVETROSH.  Noted  in  I^zra  iv.  6 
in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  as  the  Hebrew  form  of 

AllASUEHlS.  A. 

AHASUE'RUS"  (ir'"l"l).t;'PS :  'Aacroivpos, 
[Vat.  AiTdrjpos,]  LXX.  [in  Ezra  iv.  C]  ;  l}ut  'Aaini- 
poy,  [Alex.  Affovqpos,  Comp.  Aid.  'AcrerouT/poy,] 
I'ob.  xiv.  15:  A^sutrus,  A.  V.  [in  Tob.j,  ^'ulg.), 
the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian  kings 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  jirefix  to  this  article  a  chronological  table 
of  the  Medo-Bersian  kings  from  Cyaxares  to  Ar- 
tiLxerxes  Longimanus,  according  to  their  ordinary 
classicid  names.  The  Scriptural  names  conjectured 
to  correspond  to  them  in  this  article  and  Akta- 
XKKXi;i5  are  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  son  of  I'hraortes, 
grandson  of  Ueioces  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh, 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  634.     Ahosuents. 

2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  B.  c. 
594.     Ihnius  tht  J/tf/e. 

3.  CjTus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and 
Cambyses,  a  Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559. 
Cijrus. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529.     Ahasutvus. 

5.  A  Magian  usurper,  who  personates  Smerdis, 
the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  521.     Artiuvrxts. 

0.  l)arius  llystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  ou  the 
overthrow  of  the  JIagi,  521.     Jjnrius. 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  485.     Ahasutrus. 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (Macrocheir),  his  sod, 
405-495.     Artiixerxis. 

The  name  Aliasuerus  or  Achashvcrosh  is  the 
same  a.s  the  S:inscrit  l,sh<itrn,  a  king,  which  a]i])ear8 
as /•,<// irs/'c  in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Per- 

sejiolis,  and  to  this  in  its  Hebrew  form  ^   prosthetic 

is  prefixed  (see  (iibbs's  Gesenius,  I*).  This  niune 
in  one  of  its  (ireek  forms  is  Xerxes,  explained  by 
Heroil.  (vi.  98)  to  mean  ap^Xoi,  a  signification  suf- 
ficiently near  that  of  klm/. 

1.  In  l>an.  ix.  1,  Aliasuerus  [LXX.  Xf'p^Tjs, 
Theodot.  'Aaovripos]  is  said  to  be  the  falliir  of 
llarius  the  Meile.  N»w  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Cyaxares  is  a  form  of  Ahasuerus,  grecized  into 


n  •  Thif  fonii  In  A.  V.  o<l.  1011  nmv  Imvi-  U-en  id- 
tendi-d  to  be  read  Ahiuiferus,  u  bviiig  usvO  for  f,  ■# 
eUewhere.  A. 
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Arares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to  the 
Kaianiau  dj-nasty  of  kings  (Malcolm's  Persia,  ch. 
lii. ),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai  Khosroo,  the 
Persian  name  of  Cjtus.  The  son  of  this  Cyaxares 
was  Astyages,  and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture 
that  Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages,  set  over  Baby- 
Ion  as  viceroy  by  his  grandson  Cjtus,  and  allowed 
to  live  there  in  royal  state.  (See  Kawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essay  iii.  §  11.)  [Darius.] 
This  first  Ahasuerus,  then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  con- 
queror of  Nineveh.  And  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  we  read  in  Tobit,  xiv.  15,  that  Nineveh  was 
talcen  by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus,  i.  e.  Cy- 
axares. 

2.  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  C}tus,  desirous  to  frustrate  the  build- 
uig  of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  against  them  to 
Ahasuerus,  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be  Cam- 
byses.  For  we  read  (v.  5)  that  their  opposition 
contmued  from  the  time  oi  Cjtus  to  that  of  Darius, 
and  Ahasuerus  and  Artalerxes,  i.  e.  Cambyses  and 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  be- 
tween them.  [Artaxkkxks.]  Xenophon  (Cjt. 
viii.)  calls  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  Tanyoxares, 
i.  e.  the  younger  Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the 
elder  Oxares  or  Axares,  or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cam- 
byses. His  constant  wars  probably  prevented  him 
from  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the  Jews.  He 
was  plainly  called  after  his  grandfather,  wlio  was 
not  of  royal  race,  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely  that 
he  also  assumed  the  kingly  name  or  title  of  Axares 
or  Cyaxares  which  had  been  borne  by  his  most  illus- 
trious ancestor. 

3.  The  third  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of 
Esther.  It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the  heads 
of  the  well-known  story.  Having  divorced  his 
queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  appear  in  pubUc  at  a 
banquet,  he  married  four  years  afterward  the  Jewess 
Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  Jlordecai.  Five  years 
after  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  counsellors,  having 
been  sUghted  by  Mordecai,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
order  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
But  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  massacre, 
Esther  and  Mordecai  overthrew  the  influence  which 
Haman  had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed 
his  feelings  m  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him  to 
put  Haman  to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews  the  right 
of  self-defense.  This  they  used  so  vigorously  that 
they  killed  several  thousands  of  their  opponents. 
Now  from  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire (Esth.  i.  1),  "  from  India  even'untq  Ethiopia," 
it  is  proved  that  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earliest 
possible  king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of  any 
after  Artaxerxes  l.ongimanus.  But  Ahasuerus 
cannot  be  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were 
the  daughters  of.  Cjtus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in 
name  and  character  equally  differs  from  that  foolish 
tyrant.  Neither  can  he  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
although  as  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound  of  Xerxes, 
there  is  less  difficulty  here  as  to  the  name.  But  in 
the  first  ])lace  the  cliaracter  of  Artaxerxes,  as  given 
by  Plutarch  and  by  Diodorus  (xi.  71),  is  also  very 
unlike  that  of  Ahasuerus.  Besides  this,  in  Ezra 
vii.  1-7,  11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  j-ear  of 
hi"  '•eigii,  issues  a  decree  very  favorable  to  the  Jews, 
and  it  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  in  the  twelfth 
(Esth.  iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them 
fts  if  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade 
him  to  sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
lacre.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that 
\})asueru8  is  Xerxes  (the  names  being,  as  we  have 
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seen,  identical);  and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  bj 
the  resemblance  of  character,  and  by  certain  chron- 
ological indications.  As  Xerxes  scourged  the  sea, 
and  put  to  death  the  engineers  of  his  bridge  be- 
cause their  work  was  injured  by  a  storm,  so  Ahas- 
uerus repudiated  his  queen  Vashti  because  she 
would  not  violate  the  decoram  of  her  sex,  and 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to 
gratify  the  maUce  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  ar- 
range the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7  S.).  In  the 
third  j'ear  of  AJiasuerus  was  held  a  great  feast  and 
asseml)ly  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  3).  In 
the  seventh  j'ear  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned  de- 
feated from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the 
seventh  j-ear  of  his  reign  "  fair  young  virgins  were 
sought"  for  Ahasuerus,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by 
marrying  Esther.  The  tribute  he  "  laid  upon  the 
land  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea  (Esth.  x.  1)  may 
well  have  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and 
ruin  of  the  Grecian  expedition.  Throughout  the 
book  of  Esther  in  the  LXX.  'Apra^ep^rts  is  WTit- 
ten  for  Ahasuerus,  but  on  this  no  argument  of  any 
weight  can  be  founded.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

AHA'VA  (Sin^  [water,  Ges.] :  6  T.{>1 
[Vat.  Eueiyu,  Alex.  Ev^i],  [in  Ezr.  viii.  21,  31]  6 
'Aovf  [Vat.  Qoue,  Aove]  •  ^Artya),  aplace  (Ezr.  viii. 

15),  or  a  river  ("11^3)  (viii.  21,  31),  on  the  banks 
of  which  Ezra  collected  the  second  expedition  which 
returned  with  him  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 
Various  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  its  locality; 
e.  g.  Adiaba  (Le  Clerc  and  Mannert);  Abeh  or 
Aveh  (Hiiveruick,  see  Winer) ;  the  Great  Zab 
(RosenmiiUer,  Bib.  Geof/r.).  But  the  latest  re- 
searches are  in  favor  of  its  being  the  modern  Hit, 
on  the  Euphrates,  due  east  of  Damascus,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  post-bibhcal 

times  Hii,  or  Hii  da-kira  (Tahn.  S"lV"f  ^"^H"*), 
"  the  spring  of  bitumen."  See  Rawlinson's  Herod- 
otus, i.  316,  note. 

In  the  apocrj'phal  Esdras  [1  Esdr.  viii.  41,  61] 
the  name  is  given  Qepis.  Josephus  (Attt.  xi.  5,  § 
2)  merely  says  ejs  rb  irepav  tov  Evcppdrov.    G. 

A'HAZ   (THS,    jjossessor:    "AxaC:     Joseph. 

'Axd(r}s'  Achaz).  1.  Ahaz,  eleventh  [twelfth?] 
kuig  of  Judah,  son  of  .lotham,  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  20th  j-ear  of  his  age,  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  2. 
But  this  must  be  a  transcriber's  error  for  the  25th, 
which  number  is  found  in  one  Hebrew  JMS.,  the 
LXX.,  the  Peshito,  and  Arabic  version  of  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  1 ;  for  otherwise,  his  son  Hezekiah  was  bom 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old  (so  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hell.,  vol.  i.  p.  318).  At  the  time  of  his  accession, 
Kezin  king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel 
had  recently  formed  a  league  against  Judah,  and 
they  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending 
to  place  on  the  throne  Ben  Tabeal,  who  was  not  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  but  probably 
a  SjTian  noble.  Upon  this  the  great  prophet 
Isaiah,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  patriotic  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  hastened  to  give  advice  and 
encouragement  to  Ahaz,  and  it  was  probaljly  ovring 
to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  religious  devotion  wliich 
he  poured  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  failed 
in  their  attack  on  Jerusalem.  Thus  much,  together 
with  anticipations  of  danger  from  the  Assyrians, 
and  a  general  picture  of  weakness  and  luifaithful- 
ness  both  in  the  king  and  the  people,  we  find  ic 
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the  famous  prophecies  of  the  7th,  8th,  and   9th  |  Azariah,  2  Chr.  xxii.  C,  probably  by  a  copyist's  ertw, 


thapters  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  secl-s  to  animate 
and  support  thera  by  the  promise  <>(  the  Messiah. 
From  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  (hr.  xxviii.  we  le;»ni  tliat 
the  aUies  tooli  a  vast  number  of  c;ptives,  wlio, 
however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  tlie  remon- 
Btrances  of  the  prophet  Odcd ;  and  that  tliey  also 
inflicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Jidah  l)y  the 
capture  of  Elath,  a  flourishing  port  on  the  Ked  Sea, 
in  which,  after  exi)eUing  the  Jews,  they  ret'stib- 
lished  the  Isdomites  (according  to  the  true  reading 

of  2  K.  xvi.  6,  n^pilS  for  C'tt'T^hi),  who 
attacked  and  wasted  the  E.  part  of  Judah,  while 
the  riiilistines  hivaded  the  W.  and  S.  The  weak- 
Piinded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  deliverance  from 
these  numerous  troubles  by  appejiling  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assjria,  who  freed  him  from  his 
most  formidable  enemies  by  invading  Sjria,  taking 
Dama.scus,  killing  Kezin,  and  doiiri\ir.g  Israel  of  its 
Northern  and  Transjordanic  districts.  But  Ahaz 
had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a  costly  price.  He 
I>ecanie  tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser,  sent  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  l)efore  him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal. 
He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen  cere- 
monies; making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necroir.ancers  (Is. 
viii.  19),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian  gods,  introducing 
a  foreign  altar  from  Damascus,  and  [robably  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  Ijodies  from  Assjria  and 
Babylon,  aa  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the 
horses  of  the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (cf. 
Tdc.  Ann.  xii.  13);  and  "  tlie  altars  on  the  top  (or 
roof)  of  the  upiKjr  chamber  of  Ahaz"  (2  K.  xxiii. 
12)  were  connected  with  the  adoration  of  the  stars. 
W'e  see  another  and  blameless  result  of  this  i-iter- 
course  with  an  astronomical  people  in  the  "  sundial 
of  Ahaz,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8.«  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
IG  years,  husting  n.  c.  740-724.         G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  (AIkiz.)  a  son  of  Jlicah,  the  grand.son  of 
Jonathan  through  Meribba;il  or  Mcpbibosheth  (1 
Chr.  viii.  3.J,  30.  ix.  42).  W.  A.  W. 

AHAzi'AH  (n;Tnif.  ^^t!'^^*'  ""'"*"'  •'^' 

hovah  siijil'iins:  'OxoC''«5  [Vtit-  -(ft-]'  Orlimias.) 
1.  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezeliel,  and  eighth  king  of 
Israel.  After  the  battle  of  Kamoth  in  Gilead 
[Aiiab]  the  Syrians  hafl  the  command  of  the  coun- 
try along  the  ea.st  of  Jordan,  and  they  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  Israelites  and  Moab- 
ites,  so  t!iat  the  vassal  king  of  Moali  refused  his 
yearly  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams 
with  their  wool  (comp.  Is.  xvi.  1).  Bcf<  re  Ahaziah 
co\ild  take  mea.sures  for  enforcing  his  claim,  he  was 
seriously  injured  by  a  fall  throut;h  a  lattice  in  his 
palace  at  Samaria.  In  his  health  he  had  worshijjixxl 
his  mother's  gods,  and  now  he  sent  to  iiicjuire  of  the 
oraiie  of  ll;uilzebub  in  the  I'hilistine  city  of  Ekron 
whether  he  should  recover  his  he;dth.  liut  Elijah, 
who  now  for  the  host  time  exercised  the  prophetic 
office,  rebuked  him  for  this  impiety,  and  aimounced 
to  him  his  approaching  death.  He  reigned  two 
years  (ft.  c  8IIC,  895).  The  only  other  recordwl 
transaction  of  his  reign,  his  endeavor  to  join  the 
king  of  .Iiidab  in  trading  to  dpliir,  is  more  fitly  re- 
Laft-d  under  .iKiiosiiAi'iiAr  (1  K.  xxii.  50  ff. ;  2  K. 
i. ;  2  Chr.  XX.  35  fT. ). 

2.  lifth  [sixth]  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram 
uid  Athahah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore 
lephew  of  the  preceding   Ahaziah 


and  .lehoahaz,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17.  Ewald  ((jescliicktf 
ilts  Vollces  Jsratl,  iii.  525)  thinks  that  his  nam« 
was  changed  to  Ahaziah  on  his  accession,  but  the 
LXX.  re;id  'Oxoiias  lor  Jelioahaz,  and  with  this 
agree  the  i'e.shito,  Chald.,  and  Arab.  So  too,  while 
2  K.  viii.  26  we  read  that  he  was  22  jears  old 
at  his  accession,  we  find  ui  2  Chr.  xxii.  2,  that  his 
age  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number  is 
certainly  right,  as  in  2  (  hr.  xxi.  5,  20,  we  see  that 
his  father  .lehoram  was  40  wlien  he  died,  which 
would  make  him  younger  than  his  own  son,  so  that 

a  transcriber  must  have  confounded  3D   (22)  and 

3^  (42).     Ahaziali  was  an  idolater,  "walking  in 

;ill  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,"  and  he  allied 
iiiniself  with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king  of  Israel. 
brother  and  succes.sor  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah, 
against  llazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria.  The  two 
kini,'s  were,  however,  O^feated  at  Ilamoth,  where 
Jehoram  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  letired  to 
his  mother's  palace  at  Jezreel  to  be  healed.  The 
union  between  the  uncle  and  ne]ihew  was  so  close 
that  there  was  great  danger  lest  heathenism  should 
entirely  overspread  both  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  but 
this  was  prevented  by  the  great  revolution  carried 
out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under  the  guidance  of  Elisha, 
which  involved  the  house  of  David  in  calamities 
only  less  severe  than  those  which  extenninated  the 
house  of  Omri.  It  broke  out  while  Ahaziah  was 
visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel.  As  Jehu  apjiroached 
the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  went  out  to  meet 
him,  either  from  not  suspecting  his  designs,  or  to 
firevent  them.  'Hie  former  was  shot  through  the 
licart  by  Jehu ;  Ahaziali  was  pursued  as  far  as  the 
pass  of  (>ur,  near  the  city  of  Ilileam,  and  there 
mortally  wounded.  He  died  when  he  reached  Me- 
giddo.  But  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  9,  it  is  said  that  Aha- 
ziali wxs  found  hidden  in  Samaria  after  the  death  of 
.lehoram,  brought  to  .lehu,  and  killed  liy  his  orders. 
Attemjjts  to  reconcile  these  accounts  may  be  found 
in  Pole's  Synopsis,  in  Lightfoot's  Harm,  of  Old 
'ft  si.  (in  loc),  and  in  Davidson's  Text  of'  tlie  Old 
Testament,  jjart  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xiv.  Ahaziah 
reigned  one  year,  n.  c.  884,  called  the  12th  of  Je- 
horam, king  of  Israel,  2  K.  viii.  25,  the  lllh,  2  K. 
ix.  2'.).  His  father  tlierefoi-e  must  have  died  liefore 
the  1 1th  [year]  of  Jehoram  was  concluded  (Clintca, 
Fasti  Hell.  i.  324).  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  It  being  possible  that  the  two  accounts,  taken 
singly,  are  fragmentary,  they  may  supplement  each 
other.  Ahaziah  escaping  "by  the  way  of  the 
garden  house,"  Jehu  onlered  his  men  to  pursue  and 
slay  him  in  his  chariot  (2  K.  ix.  27):  but  being  too 
swift  for  bis  pursuers,  he  reached  Samaria  and  there 
concealed  himself  for  a  time,  till  Jchn,  "executing 
judgment  upon  the  house  of  Ahab,"  sought  him 
out,  and  had  him  put  to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  8,  9). 
For  the  fuller  circumstances  of  the  di^th  we  turn 
again  to  2  K.  ix.  27.  Jehu  ordered  his  captive  to 
be  taken  (perhaps  under  some  pretense  of  a  friendly 
oliject)  to  "the  tuning  up  (ascent)  to  (lur  near 
Iblciun,"  and  there  he  wius  slain  in  his  chariot  (i.  e. 
recei\ed  the  deadly  blow  there,  though  he  escaped 
and  actually  died  at  Megiddo).  According  to  an- 
other slightly  variwl  combination,  Ahaziah  may 
have  managed,  after  being  brought  l)efore  .Jehu  from 
his  place  of  concealment,  to  escajie  again,  and  in- 
He  is  called  i  8t«a<J  of  tieing  decoyi-d  to  tJur  for  execution,  may 
have  been  overtaken  there  as  he  fled  in  his  chariot, 

It  is  worth 


•For  tJi«i  "nun  dial"  of  Ahaz,  nee  Dial.     U.       land  put  to  death  as  liefore  stated. 


AHBAN 

noticing  (see  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  italics  in  the 
A.  v.:  "And  they  did  so")  that  the  slaying  of 
Ahaziah  at  Gur  (2  K.  k.  27)  stands  loosely  relat«d 
to  what  precedes,  as  if  his  being  slain  there  was  the 
final  execution  of  .lehu's  order  after  various  delays 
had  intervened.  See  Keil,  Comm  iih.  die  Biicher 
dtr  Konige,  p.  402;  and  Zeller's  Bibl.  Wijrterb. 
p.  42.     [AzARiAU  12.]  H. 

AII'BAN  (12n^  [brother  of  (he  tcise,  or 
hrotherly]:  'Axa^dp'^  -^ex.  'oCa!  [Aid.  '0{j8a; 
Conip.  'AySi;/:]  Ahobban).  Son  of  Abishur,  by 
his  wife  Abihail  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  W.  A.  W. 

A'HER  (ins  [anothe)-]:  'A6p;  [Vat.  M. 
Aep,  H.  Aep;  Comp.  'Axe'p:]  Aher).  Ancestor 
of  Hushim,  or  rather  "the  Hushim,"  as  the  plural 
form  seems  to  indicate  a  family  rather  than  an  in- 
dividual. The  name  occiu-s  in  an  obscure  passage 
in  the  genealogy  of  Benjftmin  (1  Clir.  vii.  12). 
Some  translators  consider  it  as  not  a  proper  name 
at  all,  and  render  it  literally  "another,"  because, 
as  Kashi  says,  Ezra,  who  compiled  the  genealogy, 
was  uncertain  whether  the  famihes  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  or  not.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aher  and  Aliiram  (Num.  xxvi.  38)  are  the 
same;  unless  the  former  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
I  )aii,  whose  genealogy  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  vii. ; 
Hushim  being  a  Danite  as  well  as  a  Benjamite 
name.  W.  A.  W. 

A'HI  (TIS,  brother:  a.5e\<pov'-  frntres).  1. 
A  tjadite,  chief  of  a  family  who  hved  in  Gilead  in 
Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  15),  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  king 
of  Judah.  By  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  word 
was  not  considered  a  proper  name.  [But  for  Bov^ 
a5e\(pov  of  the  Roman  edition,  Vat.  M.  has  Zo- 
liouxa-h'-  (H.  ZafiovAa/x),  and  Alex,  with  7  other 
MSS.  Axi&ovC  —  A.] 

2.  (Axi;  [Vat.M.  Axtot/ia,  H.  AxiomA.:]  AJii.) 
A  descendant  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1 
Chr.  vii.  34).  The  name,  according  to  Gesenius, 
is  a  contraction  of  Ahijah. 

AHI'AH.     [Ahijah.j 

AHI'AM  (CS'^nK,  for  nS^PS  [father's 
brother],  Gesen. :  [in  2  S.]  'Afiviv;  [Aid.  'Axia*'- 
Comp.  'Axid/j.;  in  1  Chr.  'Ax'M!  ^^^-  Axe'i"! 
Comp.  Alex.  'Axio,"-]  Ahiam),  son  of  Sharar  the 
Hararite  (or  of  Sacar,  1  Chr.  xi.  3.5),  one  of  David's 
30  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

AHI'AX  (i;nS:  'AiV;  [Vat.  \aaLfi\  Alex. 
Aeiv'-]  Ahin).  A  Manassite  of  the  family  of  She- 
mida  (1  Cln-.  vii.  19).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIE'ZER  (^.T[^''nSl :  [brother  of  help,  or 

God  is  help] :  'Axi^Cep :  Ahiezei-).  1.  Son  of  Am- 
mishaddai,  hereditary  chieftam  of  the  tribe  of  Da© 
under  the  administration  of  Moses  (Num.  i.  12,  ii. 
25,  \ii.  66,  [71,  X.  25]). 

2.  Tlie  Benjamite  chief  of  a  body  of  archers  at 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).         R.  W.  B. 

AHI'HUD  (l^n^nS   [brother  =  Mend,  of 

lhe.7ews,  or  of  renoim]:  'Axicop;  [Alex.  Ax'w/30 
Ahlufl.)  1.  The  son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  selected  to  assist  Joshua  and 
Kieazar  in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num. 
xxxiv.  27). 

2.  ("rrr^nS  [^ro^^fr  =  fiiend,  of  union]:  *la- 
X'X'^'   [Vat.  loxeix'^"^'   Alex.   Iox«X«5;   Comp. 
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'Ax'ouSO  Ahiud),  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (1  Chr.  viu.  7).  R.  W.  B. 

AHIJAH,     or    AHI'AH     Cn^Hi^    and 

^n^nS  [fiend  of  Jehovah]  :  'Axict  [Vat.  -xei-]  '• 
Achias).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod's  brother,  the 
son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3, 18). 
He  is  described  as  being  the  Lx)rd's  priest  in  Shi- 
loh,  wearing  an  ephod.  And  it  appears  that  the 
ark  of  God  was  under  his  care,  and  that  he  inquired 
of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it  and  the  ephod  (comp. 
1  Chr.  xiii.  3).  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  statement  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  con- 
cerning the  ark  being  used  for  inquiring  by  Ahijah 
at  Saul's  bidding,  and  the  statement  that  they  in- 
quired not  at  the  ark  in  the  days  of  Saul,  if  we  un- 
derstand the  latter  expression  in  the  strictest  sense. 
This  difficulty  seems  to  have  led  to  the  reading 
in  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  LXX.,  of  t^  i(povS,  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  instead  of  tt/v  ki^oitSvi  or  rather 

perhaps  of  TI^S,  uistead  of  ]1"1S,  in  the  He- 
brew codex  from  which  that  version  was  made. 
Others  avoid  the  difficulty  by  uiterpreting  ^I^N 
to  mean  a  chest  for  carrjing  about  the  ephod  in. 
But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we  apply  the  ex- 
pression only  to  all  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Saul,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly  establishment 
was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kirjath-jearim,  or  Baale  of 
Judah,  where  the  ark  was.  But  the  narrative  in  1 
Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favorable  to  the  mention  of  the 
ark.  Eor  it  appears  that  Said  was  at  the  time  in 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  and  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
seems  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  house  of 
Abinadab  was  situated  (2  Sam.  \i.  3),  being  prob- 
ably the  Benjamite  quarter  of  Kiijatli-jearim, 
w^ch  lay  on  the  very  borders  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin. (See  Josh,  xviii.  14,  28.)  Whether  it 
was  the  encroachments  of  the  Philistines,  or  an  in- 
cipient schism  between  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which  led  to  the  disuse 
of  the  ark  during  the  latter  years  of  Saul's  reign, 
is  difficult  to  say.  But  proliably  the  last  time  that 
Aliijah  inquired  of  the  Ixjrd  before  the  ark  was  on 
the  occasion  related  1  Sam.  xiv.  36,  when  Saul 
marred  his  victory  over  the  Philistines  l)y  his  rash 
oath,  which  nearly  cost  .Jonathan  his  life.  For  we 
there  read  that  when  Saul  proposed  a  niglit-pursuit 
of  the  Philistines,  the  priest,  Ahijah,  said,  "  Let  us 
draw  near  hither  imto  God,"  for  the  purpose, 
namely,  of  asking  counsel  of  God.  But  God  re- 
turned no  answer,  ui  consequence,  as  it  seems,  of 
Saul's  rash  curse.  If,  as  is  commonly  thought,  and 
as  seems  most  likely,  Ahijah  is  the  same  person  as 
Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  this  failure  to  obtain 
an  answer  from  the  priest,  followed  as  it  was  by  a 
rising  of  the  people  to  save  Jonathan  out  of  Saul's 
hands,  may  have  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
the  king  and  the  high-priest,  and  predisposed  him 
to  suspect  Ahimelech's  loyalty,  and  to  take  that 
terrible  revenge  ujion  him  for  his  favor  to  David. 
Such  changes  of  name  as  Ahi-melech  and  Ahi-jah 
are  not  uncommon.  (See  Genenlot/its,  p.  115- 
118.)  «  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Ge- 
senius supposes,  Ahimelech  may  have  been  brother 
to  Ahijah, 

2.   [Achia.]      Son   of  Bela    (1    Chr.    \iii.    7) 
[Probably  the  same  as  Ahoah,  1  Chr.  viii.  4.  — A.] 


a  WTiere  we  have  the  furthei  en  or  of  Ahimelech  ton 
Ahimflech. 
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3.  [IJiX.  aS(\4>hs  avTov-  A(  Ilia.]  Son  of  Je- 
rahrueel  (1  Chr.  ii.  -i")). 

4.  [Ahia.]  One  of  Davids  mighty  men,  a  Pe- 
lonite  (1  Clir.  xi.  3G). 

5.  [l.XX.  a5t\<l)ol  auTuV-  .ihias.]  A  I>evite 
in  David's  reigii,  who  was  over  tie  treasures  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  over  the  trua>ures  of  the  dedi- 
cated things  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  '20). 

6.  [Al(i(t.]  One  of  Solomon's  princes,  brother 
of  Eliiioreph,  and  son  of  Shisiia  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

7.  [Aliitis.]  A  propliet  of  Shiloli  (1  K.  xiv.  2), 
hence  called  the  Sliiloiiile  (xi.  29)  in  tlie  days  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jerolioam  king  of  Israel,  of  wiiom 
we  have  two  remarkable  prophecies  extant:  the  one 
in  1  K.  xi.  31-3!),  addressed  to  .leiohoam,  announ- 
cing the  rending  of  tiie  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  in 
punishment  of  his  idolatries,  and  tie  tnmsfer  of  the 
kingdom  to  Jeroboam:  a  i)ropliccy  which,  though 
delivered  privately,  became  known  to  Solomon,  and 
excited  his  wrath  against  .Ierol]oaiii,  who  tied  for  liis 
life  into  Egypt,  to  Shishak,  and  remained  there  till 
Solomon's  death.  The  other  projihecy,  in  1  K. 
xiv.  6-lC,  was  delivered  in  the  i)rophet's  extreme 
old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  whrch  he  foi'etold 
the  death  of  Abijah,  the  king's  son,  who  was  sick, 
md  to  inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  wa.s 
come  in  disguise,  and  then  wx^nt  on  to  denounce 
the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of 
the  images  which  he  had  set  up,  and  to  foretell  the 
captivity  of  Israel  "  beyond  the  river  "  Euphrates. 
The.se  prophecies  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  boldness  of  Ahijah,  and  of  the  eminent 
?-ank  which  he  attained  as  a  prophet.  Jeroboam's 
speech  concerning  him  (1  K.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic 
{wwers.  In  2  Chr.  ix.  2i)  reference  is  made  to  a 
record  of  the  events  of  Solomon's  reign  contained 
in  the  "prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite."  If 
there  were  a  larger  work  of  Abijah's,  the  passage 
in  1  K.  xi.  is  doubtless  an  extract  from  it. 

8.  [Alil'is.]  Father  of  I5aa.sha,  king  of  Israel, 
ilie  contemporary  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  was 
Iff  the  tribe  of  Issacliar  (1  K.  xv.  27,  33).  [Occurs 
als.J  1  K.  xxi.  22;  2  K.  ix.  9.]  A.  C  H. 

9.  ('Ata;  [Vat.  Apa'-]  I'-chiwt.)  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  2fl).  W.  A.  W. 

AHI'KAM  (C;p"»nSl  [brothenfllie  enemy]: 

'Ax'tcifi  [Vat.  -x<«-]  '■  Aliicam),  a  son  of  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  an  influential  officer  at  tlie  court  of  Jo- 
siah  (2  K.  xxii.  12),  and  of  .lehoiakim  his  son  (.Fer. 
xxvi.  24).  When  Siiaph.in  brought  the  book  of  the 
kiw  to  Josiah,  which  llilkiah  the  hiu'li  priest  had 
found  in  the  temple,  Aliikam  wa.s  sent  by  the  king, 
together  with  four  other  delegates,  to  consult  Uul- 
dalx  the  proplieless  on  the  suliject.  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  when  the  pricst.s  and  propliets  arraigned 
Jeremiah  before  the  i)rinces  of  .ludab  on  .iccmnit  of 
his  bold  denunciations  of  the  national  sins,  Ahikam 
Ruccessftdly  u.sed  his  influence  to  protect  the  projjhct. 
His  son  (icnlaliah  wa,s  made  governor  of  .hidah  by 
Nebuchailnezzar,  the  Cliakbean  king,  and  to  his 
charge  Jeremiah  was  entrusted  when  released  from 
prison  (.Icr.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5).  U.  W.  B. 

AHI'LUD  (T^^TS  [brother  of  one  k»-n, 
"lies.;  or  /lr/(,  i.  e.  God,  who  orit/imttes,  Fiirst: 
iJom.]  'Ay(Aou5;  'Ax'Aoi^S  [Vat.  -x«i-]  in  2  Sam. 
XX.  24  ;  [Vat.  A  Ycia  in  2  Sam.  viii.  10  and  1  Chr. ; 
in  1  K.  iv.  3,  Vat.  M.  Ax(t\iaS,  H.  Ax«iAa50 
*!«t     .\xint\fx  2  ^"i-  ^■'''-  l''i   Ax'/*a  1  K.  iv. 
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3:  Ahilud).  1.  Father  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  re- 
corder or  chronicler  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  10,  xx.  24;  1 
K.  iv.  3;  1  Chr.  xviii.  15). 

2.  ('Ax'A.ou0;  [Vat.  Axe<M«xO  Alex.  EA.ou5.) 
The  father  of  I5aana,  one  of  .Solomon's  twelve  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

W.  A.  W. 

AHIM'AAZ  \Thb.  Ahima'az]  (WPTt^f 
[brother  of  itni/er,  i.  e.  irascible]:  'Ax'^wc^Si 
[Vat.  Axf'ias-]  Achimans).  1.  Father  of  Saul's 
wife,  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.   [V.it.  Axc/J-aa^,  etc.]     Son  of  Zadok,  the 
priest  in  David's  reign.     Wlien   David  fled  from 
.lerusalem  on  account  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  Za- 
dok and  Abiuthar,  accompanied  by  their  sons  Ahim- 
aaz  and  Jonathan,  and  the  Levites,  carried  the  ark 
of  God  forth,  intending  to  accompany  the  king. 
15ut  at  his  bidding  they  returned  to  the  city,  as 
did  likewi.se  Ilushai  the  Archite.     It  was  then  ar- 
ranged that  Hushai  should  feign  himself  to  be  a 
friend  of  Absalom,  and  should  tell  Zadok  and  Abi- 
atliar  whatever  intelligence  he  could  obtain  in  the 
palace.     '1  hey,  on  their  parts,  were  to  forward  the 
intelligence  through  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan.     Ac- 
cordingly Jonathan   and   Ahimaaz   stayed   outside 
the  walls  of  the  city   at   En-Hogel,  on  the  road 
towards  the  plain.     A  message  soon  came  to  thein 
from  Zadok  and  .Abiathar  through  the  maid-servant, 
to  say  that  .\hithophel  h.id  counselled  an  immediate 
attack  against  David  and  his  followers,  and  that, 
coiisc'iuently,  the  king  must  cross  the  Jordan  with- 
out the  least  delay.     They  started  at  once  on  tlieir 
errand,  but  not  without  being  suspected,  for  a  lad 
seeing  the  wench  speak  to  them,  and  seeing  them 
immediately  run   off  quickly  —  and   Ahimaaz,  we 
know,  was  a  practiced  runner  —  went  and  told  Al)- 
salom,  who  ordered  a  hot  pursuit.     In  the  mean 
time,  however,  they  had  got  as  far  as  liahurim,  the 
very  place  where  Sliimei  cursed  David  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
5),  to  the  house  of  a  steadfast  partizan  of  David's. 
Here  the  woman  of  the  house  etlectuidly  hid  them 
in  a  well  in  the  court- yard,  and  coveretl  the  well's 
mouth  with  ground  or  bruised  corn.      Absalom's 
sen'ants  coming  up  searched  for  them  in  vain ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  returned  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  Ahimaaz  and  .lonathan  liasted  on  to 
David,   and   told    him   Ahithophel's    counsel,   and 
David  with  his  whole  company  cro.ssed  the  Jordan 
that  very  night.      Ahithophel  was  so  niortifie<l  at 
seeing  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  throu;:h  the  un- 
wise delay  in  executing  it,  that  he  went  home  and 
hange<l  himself.     This   sign.al  service  rendered  to 
David,  at  the  haz.ard  of  his  life,  l)y  .\himaaz,  must 
have  tende<l  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  king.     Wo 
have  a  proof  how  hii:hly  he  was  esteemed  by  him, 
03  well  as  an  honorable  testimony  to  his  character, 
in  tlie  saying  of  David  recorded  2  Sam.  xviii.  27. 
I'or  when  the  watchman  announcetl  the  approach 
of  a  messenger,  and  added,  that  his  running  was 
like  the  rmuiing  of  Ahim.aaz,  the  son  of  Zadok, 
the  king  said,  "He   is  a  goo<l  man,  and  conieth 
with  good  tidings." 

The  same  transaction  gives  us  a  very  curious 
8i)ccimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  oriental  or  Jewish  craft  in  Ahimaa:!. 
For  we  learn,  first,  that  Ahimaaz  was  a  professed 
runner  —  and  a  very  swift  one  too  —  which  one 
woidd  hanlly  have  expected  in  the  »on  of  the  high- 
priest.     It  belongs,  however,  to  a  liniple  *tata  of 
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iociety  that  boJily  powers  of  any  kind  should  be 
highly  valued,  and  exercised  by  the  possessor  of 
them  in  the  most  natural  way.  Ahimaaz  was 
probably  natuially  swift,  and  so  became  famous  for 
his  running  (2  Sam.  sviii.  27).  So  we  are  told  of 
Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  that  "  he  was  as  light  of 
foot  as  a  wild  roe"  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  And  that 
quick  running  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  gravity  of  character  appears 
from  what  we  read  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  that  "  he 
girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before  iVhab  (who  was 
in  his  chariot)  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel "  (1  K. 
xviii.  46).  The  kings  of  Israel  had  running  foot- 
men to  precede  them  when  they  went  in  their  char- 
iots  (2  Sam.  XV.  1;   1  K.  i.  5),   and   tlieir  guards 

were  called  D^^"^,  rminers.     It  appears  by  2  Chr. 

XXX.  6,  10,  that  in  Hezekiah's  reign  there  was  an 
establishment  of  running    messengers,   who   were 

also  called  D^^"!.     The  same  name  is  given  to  the 

Persian  posts  in  Esth.  iii.  13,  15,  viii.  14;  tliough 
it  appears  from  the  latter  passage  that  in  the  time 
of  Xerxes  the  service  was  performed  with  mules  and 
camels.  The  Greek  name,  borrowed  from  the  Per- 
sian, was  ayyapoL-  As  regards  Ahimaaz's  crafti- 
ness we  read  that  when  Absalom  was  killed  by  Joab 
and  his  armor-bearers  Ahimaaz  was  very  urgent 
with  Joab  to  be  employed  as  the  messenger  to  nm 
and  carry  the  tiduigs  to  David.  The  politic  Joab, 
well  knowing  the  king's  fond  partiality  for  Absalom, 
and  that  the  news  of  his  death  would  be  anything 
but  good  news  to  hini,  and,  apparently,  having  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  Ahimaaz,  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  tidings,  but  em- 
ployed Cushi  instead.  But  after  Cushi  had  started, 
Ahimaaz  was  so  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  allowed  to 
run  too  that  at  length  he  extorted  his  consent. 
Taking  a  shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plain  he 
managed  to  outrun  Cushi  before  he  got  in  sight  of 
the  watch-tower,  and,  ai'riving  first,  he  reported  to 
the  king  the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing 
his  knowledge  of  Absalom's  death,  and  leaving  to 
Cushi  the  task  of  announcing  it.  He  had  thus  the 
merit  of  bringing  good  tidings  withovit  the  alloy  of 
the  disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king's  son.  This 
IS  the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz,  for  the  Ahimaaz 
of  1  K.  iv.  1.5,  who  was  Solomon's  captain  in 
Naphtali,  was  certainly  a  different  person.  There 
is  no  evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  of  Josephus, 
that  he  ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest;  and  Jo- 
Bephus  may  have  concluded  that  he  did,  merely  be- 
cause, in  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr. 
vi.  8,  9),  he  intervenes  between  Zadok  and  Azariah. 
Judging  only  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1 
Chr.  vi.  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died 
before  his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  suc- 
teeded  by  his  grandson  Azariah.  Josephus' s  state- 
ment that  Zadok  was  the  first  high-priest  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  seeing  the  temple  was  not  finished 
till  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  is  a  highly  im- 
probable one  in  itself.  The  statement  of  the  Seder 
Olnin,  which  makes  Ahimaaz  high-priest  in  Reho- 
boam's  reign,  is  still  more  so.  It  is  safer,  there- 
fore, to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative, though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  appa- 
ently  con'upted  passages,  1  K.  iv.  4,  and  1  (Jhr. 
fi.  9,  10,  and  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before 
tie  attained  the  high-priesthood,  leaving  as  his  heir 
bis  son  Azarias. 

3.  Solomon's  officer  in  Naphtali,  charged  with 
providing  victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household 
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for  one  mouth  in  the  year.  He  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  was  the  king's  son-m- 
law,  having  married  his  daughter  Basmath  (1  K. 
iv.  7,  15).  A.  C.  H. 

AHI'MAN  ("IP'^nSI  \broiher  of  a  gifuG^s..'] 
'Ax^/xdv,  [Axi/iS,  Vat.  -xfi-;  in  Judg.,  Vat.l 
AxtvaaV,  Alex.  AxtKUfi,  AxtfJi^aa/x'-]  Achimnn, 
lAhiman]).  1.  One  of  the  three  giant  Anakim 
who  inhabited  Mount  Hebron  (Num.  xiii,  22,  -33; 
[Josh.  XV,  14] ),  seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  The 
whole  race  were  cut  off  by  Joshua  (Josh,  xi,  21), 
and  the  three  brothers  were  slain  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  10).  K.  W.  B. 

2.  {AifjLdv,  [Vat.  M.  Atfia/x,  H.  Ai^ttju;  Aid.] 
Alex.  Al/jidv,  [Comp.  'AxilJ.dv-]  Ahiiinun.)  One 
of  the  porters  or  gatekeepers,  who  had  charge  of 
the  king's  gate  for  the  "  camps  "  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
(1  Chr.  ix.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIM'ELECH  [Ikb.  -melech]  (TlbrS'^f^M 
[brotliei'  of  the  kinr/]:  Ax'/a^'^^X  ^'^^  'A0tjxe\exi 
[Vat.  -xei-  and  -^et-;  Alex.  Am/j.-,  AjSm-,  Axt;u- 
eAex-  Ax^f^f^fK-]  Ackimekch,  lAhiindech]).  1, 
Son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xxii.  11),  and  high-priest  at 
Nob  m  the  days  of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  show- 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath ;  and  for  so 
doing  was,  upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edom- 
ite,  put  to  death  with  his  whole  house  by  Saul's 
order.  Eighty-five  priests  wearing  an  ephod  were 
thus  cruelly  slaughtered ;  Abiathar  alone  escaped. 
[Abi.\thak.]  The  LXX.  read  three  hundrea 
and  jive  men,  thus  affording  another  instance  of 
the  frequent  clerical  errors  in  transcribing  numbers, 
of  which  Ezr.  ii.  compared  with  Neh.  vii.  is  a  re- 
markable example.  The  interchange  of  C^2ttl27, 
or  np.btr,  with  Ctrbtt?  and  tZ^btt?,  is   very 

common.  For  the  question  of  Ahimelech's  iden- 
tity with  Ahij;ih,  see  Aiujah.  For  the  singular 
confusion  [or  apparent  confusion]  between  AlH»ie~ 
lech  and  Abinthur  in  the  1st  Book  of  Chronicles, 
see  Abiathak.  [The  name  occurs  1  Sam.  xxi.  1, 
2,  8,  xxii.  9,  11,  14,  16,  20,  xxiii.  6,  xxx.  7;  2 
Sam.  viii.  17;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31;  Ps.  Iii.  title.] 
2.  [A(3i^e'Aex;  ^^^^-^  A/Sei/ueAex,  2.  m. 
Axe'MeAex-  Achimelech.]  One  of  David's  com- 
panions while  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul,  a  Hittite ; 
called  in  the  LXX.  Ahimelech ;  which  is  perhaps 
the  right  reading,  after  the  analogy  of  Alnmelech, 
king  of  Gerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).    In  the  title  of  Ps 

xxxiv.  T[  J^"'3S!  [Abimelecii,  Achish]  seems 

to  be  a  corrupt   reading  for  HT  Tf  jP  tt?*'pS. 
See  1  Sam.  xxi.  13  (12,  in  A.  V.).        A.  C.  H. 
AHI'MOTH   (n'la^nS  [broiher  of  death]: 

'Ax'fJ-tiO;  [Vat.  AKn/xwd:]  Achimolh),  a  Levite 
of  the  house  of  the  Korhites,  of  the  family  of  the 
Kohathites,  apparently  in  the  time  of  David  (1 
Chr.  \i.  25).  In  ver.  35,  for  Ahiinoth  we  find  Ma- 
hath  ( nnp),  ^ade,  as  in  Luke  iii.  26.  For  a 
correction  of  these  genealogies,  see  Geneabgies  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  p.  214,  note. 

A.  C.  H. 

AHIN'ADAB    (all'^PK    [noble   brother]: 

'AxivaSd^;  [^^at.  Ax^tJ'aa^;  Alex.  AiVa5a/3:] 
Ahinndab),  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solonion's  twelve 
commissaries  who  supplied  provisions  for  the  royal 
household.      The  district  entrusted  to  iVhinadab 
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traa  that  of  Mahanaim,  situated  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  14).  K.  W.  B. 

AHIN'OAM  [Heb.  -no'am]  (CpbN-S 
[bnitlmr  of  (/race  or  beauty;  according  to  Fiirsfs 
theory,  Ach,  i.  e.  God,  is  (/race] :  ' Ay ivu6fi.;  Alex. 
Ax«i«'00ju;  [Comp.  'Axtvad/M--]  Acliinoum).  1. 
Daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
60.)  W.  A.  W. 

2.  [' Ax'i'ci.afi,  ^Ax't'iofx;  Vat.  Axffoofi.,  etc.] 
A  woman  of  Jezreel,  whose  masculine  name  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  Abijjail,  father  of  joy. 
It  was  not  unconnnon  to  give  women  names  com- 
pounded with  2S  {father)  and  TN  t)n-oth(r). 
Ahiiioam  was  married  to  David  during  his  wander- 
ing life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43),  lived  with  him  and  his 
other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of  Achish  (xxvii.  3), 
was  taken  prisoner  with  her  by  the  Amalekites 
when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxx.  5),  but  was  res- 
cued by  David  (18).  She  is  again  mentioned  as 
living  with  him  when  lie  was  king  of  .Judah  in 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2);  and  was  the  mother  of  liis 
eldest  son  Amnon  (iii.  2  [also  1  Chr.  iii.  1]). 

G.  E  L.  C. 

AHI'O  ("VrS  Ihrotherly]:  ol  aBe\cpol  av- 
rou-  Aliio,  2  Sam.  vi.  .3,  4;  f rater  ejim,  1  Chr. 
xiii.  7).  1.  Son  of  Abinadab  who  accompanied 
the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  his  father's 
house  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 

2.  ("T'rS  [lirolherly]:  aSeAc^bs  aurod;  Alex. 
01  aSf\<poi  auTou-  Ahio.)  A  Uenjaniite,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Iferiah,  wlio  drove  out  tiie  inhabitants 
of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  14).     According  to  the  Vat. 

MS.  the  LXX.  must  have  read  THS,  according 

to  the  Alex.  MS.  VPh*. 

3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder 
of  Gil)eon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37).  In  the  last 
quoteil  passage  the  Vatican  1\IS.  [as  \lso  Sin.]  has 
k5iX(p6s  and  the  Alex.  a5f\<poi-         W.  A.  W. 

AHI'RA  (i^n^n^jt  Ibrother  of  evil] :  'Axipf 
[Vat.  generally  -xft-]  '•  Ahira),  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  when  Moses  took  the  census  in  the  year 
after  the  Kxodus  (Num.  i.  15,  ii.  2!),  vii.  78,  83,  x. 
27).  R.  AV.  B. 

AHI'RAM  (a"5'"nW  [brother  exalted]  :  'lax- 

ipcti/  [Vat. -X6I-];  [Alex.  Axipov:]  Ahirayn),  son 
of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38),  called  I'^hi  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21,  [and  jierhaps  the  same  ;us  Aiikh,  which 
fee.] 

AHI'llAMITES,      THE       ('''^'"TSn  : 

6  'laxtpavl;  [Vat.  o  laxfipai'fiO  Alex,  o  Axipoi! 
[Aid.  6  'Ax*ipa«"'-]  Ahiramitte).  One  of  the 
branches  of  the  trilie  of  Benjamin,  descendants  of 
.\himm  (Xuni.  xxvi.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIS'AMACH  [/M.  -sa'mach]  "H^pT^ 
[brother  of  .tii/ijjort]:  ' Axtfraixdx '•  Arhiiiame('h). 
A  Danitc,  father  of  Aholiab,  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  tabernacle  (Rx.  xxxi.  C,  xxxv.  34,  xxxviii. 
23).  W.  A.  W. 

AHISH'AHAR  [/A/a -shaliar]  (intt^TS 
[l)t  other  t;f' the  (liiirii]:  'Ax'^at^p!  [Vat.  Ax*'""- 
a5ap:]  Ahisahar).  One  of  the  sons  of  Hilhan,  tiw 
mndson  of  Betgamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

W.  A.  W. 

AHT'SHAR  ("Ity^nW  [brother  of  the  ringer 
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or  vprif/ht]:  'Ax'o-op;  [A'at.  AxeiO  Aliitar),  tiu 
controller  of  Solomon's  household  (1  K.  iv.  6). 

AHITH'OPHEL  [JMrew  Ahitho'phel] 
(bf;'h""nS  [brother  of  fo<jlish7)ess]:  'Ax«T<J<^eA 
[Vat.  -xet-];  Joseph.  'AxtrScpfXos-  Ac/iitophel), 
a  native  of  Giloh,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  51),  and  privy  councillor  of  David, 
whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  his 
advice  had  the  authority  of  a  di\ine  oracle,  though 
his  name  had  an  exactly  opposite  signification  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  23).  lie  was  the  grandfather  of  Bath- 
shelia  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  3  with  xxiii.  34).  She  is 
called  daughter  of  Ammiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5;  but 

7S''ffi^  is  oidy  the  anagram  of  Cp^  _S.  Absa- 
lom immediately  [as  soon  as]  he  had  revolted  sent 
for  him,  and  when  Da\id  heard  that  Ahithophel 
had  joined  the  consjjiracy,  he  prayed  Jehovah  to 
turn  his  counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding 
possibly  to  the  signification  of  his  name.  David's 
grief  at  the  treachery  of  his  confidential  friend 
found  expression  in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (Ps. 
xli.  9,  Iv.  12-14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  father  was  irreparable, 
.Vhithophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  Da\id,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahithoi)hcl  had  recommended  an  inmiediate  pur- 
suit of  David;  but  Ilushai  advised  delay,  his  object 
being  to  send  intelligence  to  David,  and  give  to 
him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  decisive  engage- 
ment. When  Ahithophel  saw  that  Ilushai's  advice 
prevailed,  he  desjiaired  of  success,  and  returning 
to  his  own  home  "  put  his  household  in  order  and 
hung  himself"  (xvii.  1-23).  (See  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  iJ,  §  8;  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iv.  454;  Ewald, 
Geschic'h.  ii.  652.)  K.  W.B. 

*  Ahithophel  is  certainly  a  very  singular  name 
for  a  man  who  had  such  a  reputation  for  sagacity; 
and  it  is  very  possible  it  was  derisively  appUed  to 
him  after  his  death  in  memory  of  his  inftmious  ad- 
vice to  Absalom,  which  the  result  showed  to  be  so 
foolish,  while  it  was  utterly  disastrous  to  himself. 
l'"or  other  coiyectures  on  this  point  see  AN'ilkinson's 
Pemimal  Names  of  the  Bible,  p.  384  (London, 
1805).  This  case  of  Ahithophel  is  the  only  instance 
of  suicide  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (except 
in  war)  :ls  that  of  Judsis  is  the  only  one  in  the  New 
Testament.  H. 

AHITUB  (2^::!"'nS  [brother  of  f/oothess; 
or,  (iixl  is  f/nxl,  Fiirst] :  'Axtrdfi-  Achilob).  1. 
Father  of  .\hinielecb,  or  Ahijah,  the  son  of  Phin- 
ehas,  and  the  elder  brother  of  lehabod  (1  Sam,  xiv. 
3,  Kxii.  it,  1 1 ),  iuid  therefore  of  the  house  of  Kli  and 
the  family  of  Itbamar.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
high-prie.sthf)od,  wiiich,  if  he  ever  was  high-priest, 
nnist  ha\e  coincided  with  the  early  days  of  Samuel's 
judgesliip. 

2.  [Vat.  Ax(tT(t>P;  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  Rom.  Al- 
T(ie,  Vat.  Airu^oDXy  ''•"^-  AirojSwx,  A^'^-  •^'*«' 
A'T(i;)3,  *  "nip.  'Ax'Tci/3.]  Son  of  .\niariah  and 
father  of /adok  tlie  hisih-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7.  8,  52, 
xviii.  Ifi;  2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of  the  house  of  l^leazar. 
From  1  Chr.  ix.  II,  wliere  the  genenlogy  of  .Aznriali, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  priently  families  that  returned 
from  Habylon  with  Zcniblialiel,  is  trare<l,  through 
Zadok,  to  "  Ahitul),  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  (Jod," 
it  apjicars  tolenibly  certain  that  .Vhitiib  was  high- 
priest.  And  so  the  I.XX.  version  uiier|uivocallj 
renders  it  nlov  'Ax'tw/S  i]yovnii>ov  oHkou  tov  (ttov 
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rhe  expression  SH  D.  T'J^  is  applied  to  Aaariah 
the  high-priest  iu  Ilezekiah's  reign  in  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
13.     The  passage  is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  but 

iJie  LXX.  have  spoilt  the  sense  by  rendering  "T^^2 

InrevavTi,  as  if  it  were  "f.^3.  If  the  line  is  cor- 
rectly given  in  these  two  passages,  Ahitub  was  not 
the  father,  but  the  grandfather  of  Zadok,  his  father 
being  Meraioth.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  and  in  Ezr. 
vii.  2,  Ahitub  is  represented  as  Zadok's  father. 
This  uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  time  of  Ahitub's  high-priesthood.  If  he  was 
fatlier  to  Zadok  he  must  have  been  high-priest  with 
Ahiinelech.  But  if  he  was  grandfather,  his  age 
would  have  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahi- 
tub, the  son  of  Phinehas.  Certainly  a  singular  co- 
incidence. 

3.  [Vat.  AxeiTcoyS.]  The  genealogy  of  the 
high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  11, 12,  introduces  another 
Ahitub,  son  of  another  Amariah,  and  father  of 
another  Zadok.  At  p.  287  of  the  Genmloyies  will 
be  found  reasons  for  believing  that  the  second 
Ahitub  and  Zadok  are  spurious.  A.  C.  H. 

AH'LAB      (llbnS      [fertUiiy]:     AaKacp; 

[Comp.  'AxA.ci;3:]  Achalab),  a  city  of  Asher  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i. 
31 ).  Its  omission  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of 
Asher,  in  Josh,  xix.,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  (Ber- 
theau  on  Judg. )  that  the  name  is  but  a  corruption 
of  Achshaph ;  but  this  appears  extravagant.  It  is 
more  probable  that  Achlab  reappears  in  later  his- 
tory as  Gush  Chaleb,  H^H  12713,  or  Giscala,  (Re- 
land,  pp.  813,  817),  a  place  lately  identified  by  Kob- 
inson  under  the  abbreviated  name  of  el-Jish,  near 
Safed,  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Rob.  ii.  IIG,  iii.  73).  Gush  Chaleb 
was  in  Rabbinical  times  famous  for  its  oil  (see  the 
citations  in  Reland,  p.  817),  and  the  old  olive-trees 
stiU  remain  in  the  neighborhood  (Rob.  iii.  72). 
From  it  came  the  famous  John,  son  of  Levi,  the 
teader  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  VU.  §  10; 
B.  J.  ii.  21,  §  1),  and  it  had  a  legendary  celebrity 
as  the  V)irthplace  of  the  parents  of  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by  Reland, 

p.  813).      [GiSCHALA.]  G. 

AH'LAI  [2  syl.]  (''brb?  [0  that,  a  wish]: 
AaSai  [Vat.  Axai],  'Axala;  Alex.  AaSai,  0\i; 
[Comp.  0')Aai,  'AAa'i;  Aid.  Aadai,  'OoAi'O  Oholai, 
OhoU).  Daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  his  Egyptian  slave  Jarha  (1  Chr.  ii.  31, 
35).  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  male  issue, 
Ahlai  became  the  foundress  of  an  important  branch 
of  the  family  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  from  her 
were  descended  Zabad,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41),  and  Azariah,  one  of  the  captains 
of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1; 
eomp.  1  Chr.  ii.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AHO'AH  (ninS,  probably  another  form  of 

(T^nSl  [frierKl  of  Jehovah]:  'Ax«a;  [Comp. 
Aca5 :]  Ahoe),  son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  4).  The  patronymic  Ahohite  C^nPS) 
8  found  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  28;  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  29, 
ixvii.  4).     [Ehi.] 

AHO'HITE.     [AiioAH.] 

AHO'LAH  (n^n^  [^«''  '««<]  ■  'Oo\d ; 
"^^at.  OoWa,  Oo\a;  Alex.  OAAa:]  Oolla),a,  har- 
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lot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Samaria  (Ea. 
xxiii.  4,  5,  36,  44). 

AHO'LIAB  (nW'^^nS  [tent  of  Ms  father]: 

'EAia^:  Ouliab),  a  Danite  of  great  skill  as  a 
weaver  and  embroiderer,  whom  Moses  appointed 
with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv. 
30-35   [xxxi.  6,  xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii.  2]). 

AHOL'IBAH  (n3"^briS  [my  tabernack  in 

he?']:  'OoAi^a;  [Alex.  OAi/3a:]  Ooliba),  a,  ha.rht, 
used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Judah  (Ez.  xxiii. 
4,  11,  22,  36,  44). 

AHOLIBA'MAH  (ni^Sn^bnS  [lent  of  the 

height  or  lofty  tent]  :  'OAiiSeyUci  [etc. ;  Alex.  EAj- 
fiefxa,  etc. :]  Oolibama),  one  (probably  the  second) 
of  the  three  wives  of  Esau.  She  was  thfe  daughter 
of  Anah,  a  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2,  25).  It  is  doubtless  through  this  con- 
nection of  Esau  with  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Seir  that  we  ire  to  trace  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  that  territory  by  him  and  his  de- 
scendants, and  it  is  remarkable  that  each  of  his 
three  sons  by  this  wife  is  himself  the  head  of  a 
tribe,  whilst  all  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  sprung 
from  his  other  two  wives  are  founded  by  his  grand- 
sons (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-1 9).  In  the  earlier  narrative 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called  Judith, 
daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite.  The  explanation 
of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  woman  seems  to 
be  that  her  proper  personal  name  was  Judith,  and 
that  Ahohbamah  was  the  name  which  she  received 
as  the  wife  of  Esau  and  foundress  of  three  tribes  of 
his  descendants;  she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 
called  by  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  imder  the  second. 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  name  Aholibamah  in  the  concluding  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43  [comp.  1 
Chr.  i.  52])  which,  with  Hengstenberg  {Die  Au- 
thentie  d.  Pent.  ii.  279,  Eng.  transl.  ii.  228),  Tuch 
{Komm.  lib.  d.  Gen.  p.  493),  Knobel  (Genes,  p.  258), 
and  others,  we  must  regard  as  a  list  of  names  of 
places  and  not  of  persons,  as  indeed  is  expressly 
said  at  the  close  of  it:  "  These  are  tlie  cliiefs  (heads 
of  tribes)  of  Esau,  according  to  then-  settlements 
in  the  land  of  their  possession."  The  district 
which  received  the  name  of  Esau's  wife,  or  perhaps 
rather  from  which  she  received  her  married  name, 
was  no  doubt  (as  the  name  itself  indicates )  situated 
in  the  heights  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  probably 
therefore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jlount  Hor  and 
Petra,  though  Knobel  places  it  south  of  Petra, 
ha\ang  been  misled  by  Burckhardt's  name  Hesma, 
which,  however,  according  to  Robinson  (ii.  155),  ia 
"  a  sandy  tract  with  mountains  around  it  ...  . 
but  not  itself  a  mountain,  as  reported  by  Burck- 
hardt."  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  three  tribes 
descended  from  Aholibamah,  or  at  least  two  of 
them,  possessed  this  district,  since  there  are  enumer- 
ated only  eleven  districts,  whereas  the  number  of 
tribes  is  thirteen,  exclusive  of  that  of  Korah,  whose 
name  occurs  twice,  and  which  we  may  further  con- 
jecture emigrated  (in  part  at  least)  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Aholibamah,  and  became  associated  with 
the  tribes  descended  from  Eliphaz,  Esau's  first-born 
son. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
is  mentioned  by  a  different  name  in  (lie  genealogi- 
cal table  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  history. 
This  is  noticed  under  Bashemath.    With  respect 
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to  the  tame  and  race  of  the  fatlier  of  Aholibamah, 
lee  Anah  and  Hkkki.  V.  W.  (i. 

AHUTVIAI  [}Uyl.]  (^^^rS  :  'Axif^aU  [Vat. 
Axftfid-]  Ahuinni).  Son  of  Jahath,  a  descendant 
Df  Judah,  and  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Zorathitea  (1  Chr.  iv.  2).  W.  A.  W. 

AHU'ZAM  (C-TnS  [ilieir/wssesskm] :  ■fi;^o(a; 
Alex.  nxaCa/x;  [Aid.  'Axc^C !  ^'omp-  'O^tt/xO 
Ooz'im).  Properly  Aiiuz/.am,  son  of  Asliur,  the 
father  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  hy  his  wife  Naarah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  6).  W.  A.  W. 

AHUZ'ZATH  (n-TrS  [jmsnslon:]  'Oxo- 
(dd:  Orhozolli),  one  of  the  friends  of  the  I'hilistine 
king  Ahimelech  wlio  accoin[)anied  him  at  his  inter- 
\iew  with  Isaac  (Gen.  x.wi.  2>>).  In  LXX.  lie  is 
called  i  vvfxipaywyhs  aurov  =  primiJju.%  or  hride.s- 
man,  and  his  name  is  insei-ted  in  xxi.  22,  2.3.  St. 
Jerome  renders  the  word  "a  company  of  friends," 
M  does  abo  the  Targum. 

Tor  the  termination  "-ath  "  to  I'hilistine  names 
oomp.  Gath,  Goliath,  Timnath.  H.  W.  H. 

AI  [monosyl.]  {''V-= /unp  <f  r-uiris,  Ges.).     1. 

(Always  with  the  def.  article,  "^VTl  (see  Gen.  xii. 
8,  in  A.  v.),  Tai,  rj  Foi,  'Aid,  'At;  .(os.  "A wo; 
Bat),  a  royal  city  (comp.  .losh.  viii.  23,  29,  x.  1, 
xii.  9)  of  Canaan,  alrea<ly  existing  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  lying  ea.st  of 
Bethel  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  U),  and  "  beside  Hethaven  " 
(Josh.  vii.  2,  viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken 
by  Israel  after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and 
was  "utterly  destroyed"  (Josh.  vii.  .3,  4,  5;  viii. 
1,  2,  o,  10.  11,  12,  U,  10,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24, 
25,  2<i,  28.  29;  ix.  3;  x.  1,  2;  xii.  9).  (See  Stan- 
ley, S.  if  /'.  p.  202.)  However,  if  Aiath  be  Al- 
and from  its  mention  with  Migron  and  Michma«h 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  it  Wiis  .so  —  the  name 
was  still  attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib's  march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
[AiATii.]  At  any  rate,  the  "men  of  Hcthel  and 
Ai."  to  the  mimt)er  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  returned  from  the  captivity  with  /eruliliabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii.  32,  "  <wt'  hundred  and 
twenty-three  "  only);  and  when  the  lienjaniinitas 
again  t<jok  [)ossession  of  their  towns,  "Michma.sh, 
Aija  and  Hethel,  with  their  'daughters,""  are 
among  the  places  named  (Neh.  xi.  31).      [Al.JA.] 

Kusebius  remarks  {(hmm.  'Ayyai)  tliat  though 
Uethcl  remained,  .\i  w.as  a  t6itos  fprinos,  avrhi 
■x^vov  SeiKi/vTui  ■  liut  even  that  eaimot  now  !«  said, 
»nd  no  attempt  liiw  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site 
of  the  city  which  .loshua  doomed  to  be  a  "  heap 
»nd  a  desolation  forever."  Stanley  {S.  if-  P.  p. 
202)  j.laces  it  at  the  head  of  the  \\'iu/i/  llarith  ; 
Williams  anrl  Van  de  Velde  (N.  <f  J',  p.  204, 
note)  apparently  at  the  same  «j)ot  a.s  Hobinson  (i. 
443,  575;  and  Kiejjert's  map,  ]85(!),  north  of 
Miih/iviiU,  and  between  it  and  /hir  Jhiwihi.  For 
Krafll's  identification  with  Kirbtl  fl-Hiiii/rli,  see 
Kob.  iii.  288.     It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 

words  Avim  (C^p)  in  Josh.  xv\».  23,  and  Gaza 


o  The  part  of  the  country  In  wliicli  AUalon  wan  iilt- 
aateil  —  the  wi'Kt43ni  Hl<>|iei>  of  the  nmiii  rentml  tii))lo- 
ftinJ  ImdliiK  down  to  the  plitin  nf  Sliiirou  —  niuxt,  IT 
the  (li'rivntiiin  of  tho  iiiiiiirs  of  itd  towns  Is  to  Ix- 
truHlrd,  hiivn  nlinim>Ii'<l  in  nniiimlH.  IltvidcH  A^nlnn 
(deer),  lii'n-  Inv  Sliiuilliiin  (foxi-s  or  jnrkiil«),  nnd  not 
tir  olT  Mil-  vnllev  of  /A'b^iii  HiMrnaK).  .H(<4.>  .^tjiiil<>_v, 
-.  162,  note 
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(H-T!^)  in  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  are  corruptions  of  Al 
[Avim;  Azzaii.] 

2.  {"V  :  rot  and  [Alex.  FA.  J  Kai  L^at.  omita:] 
I/ai),  a  city  of  the  Anmionites,  apparently  attached 
to  Ileshbon  (Jer.  xlix.  3).  G. 

A'lAH  [2  syl.]  (H^S  [cry,  cUimor]:  'Atfl; 
Alex.  A(o;  [in  Gen.  'AiV:]  Aia).  1.  Son  of 
Zibeon,  a  descendant  of  Seir,  and  ancestor  of  one 
of  the  wives  of  Fsau  (1  ('hr.  i.  40),  called  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  24  A.JAH.  He  proijably  died  before  hia 
father,  as  the  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Anaii. 

2.  ([In  2  Sam.  iii.,]  'iciA,  [Vat.  M.  lo5,  Alex.2 
loA,  Conip.  'Ato;  in  2  Sam.  xxi.,]  'Aifo-)  P'ather 
of  Kizj)ah,  the  concubhie  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.  7, 
xxi.  8,  10,  11).  W.  A.  W. 

A'lATH  [2  syl.]  {H^V  [fem.  of  '^37,  Ai] :  «', 
rijv  iriXiv  'A7701:  Aiath),  a  place  named  by 
Isaiah  (x.  28)  in  connection  with  Migron  and' 
Michmash.       Probably    the   same   as    Ai.      [Ai; 

AlJA.] 

AI'JA  [2  syl.]  (S*V :  [om.  Aid.  Kom.  Alex. 
FA.;  Comp.  yt  i.  e.  Te  for  To/;  FA.V  Ajo»:] 
Ilai),  like  Aiath,  proiiably  a  variation  of  the  name 
\i.  The  name  is  mentioned  with  Michniasb  and 
Bethel  (Neh.  xi.  31).     [Ai.] 

AI'JALON  [3  syl.]  ('(1^*^?,  place  of  deer  a 
or  (/azelh's,  Gesen.  p.  40,  Stanley,  p.  208,  note; 
AlaXwv  [V  A'lKdiv},  and  AlXtiix,  [etc.:]  Ajalon). 
1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  24 ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  69),  originally  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  42;  A.  V.  "Ajalon"),  which  tribe, 
however,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the  Amorites  of 
the  i)lace  (Judg.  i.  35).  Aijalon  was  one  of  the 
towns  fortified  by  liehoboam  (2  Chr.  xl.  10)  dur- 
ing his  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Kphraim 
(1  K.  xiv.  30),  and  the  last  we  hear  of  it  is  as  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  I'hilistines  (2  Chr.  xsviii.  18, 
A.  ^'.  "  Ajalon  "). 

Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
we  can  miderstaiid  bow  Aijalon  should  be  six)kon 
of  sometimes  (1  < 'hr.  vi.  09,  conip.  with  00)  as  in 
Kphraim,''  and  sometimes  (2  Chr.  xi.  10;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  name  is  most  famili:ir  to  us  from  its  men- 
tion in  the  celebrated  sj)eech  of  Joshua  during  his 
pursuit  of  the  Canaanites   (Josh.   x.   12,   "  valley 

(T:fl'S)  of  Aijalon;  "  see  Stanley,  p.  210).  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  town  has  l)een  discovered  by 
Dr.  I.'iibinson  in  the  modern  I'fi/o,'"  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  Jatlii  road,  about  14  miles  out  of  .Icrusa- 
lem.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  a  fine  valley  of 
corn-fields,  which  valley  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
.)/ciy  Jbn  Oniiir,  but  which  there  seems  no  re»- 
mu  for  doubting  was  the  valley  of  Aijalon  which 
witnessi»d  the  defeat  of  the  (,'anaanit&s  (Kob.  IL 
253,  iii.  145). 

2.  [AiKw/x;  Aid.  Alex.  A!\(lfi.]  A  place  in 
Zebnlun,  mentioned  as   the  burial-place  of  Elon 

(V'^^'^H),''  one  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  xii.  12).    Q. 


I  b  PiThnixi  tliix  may  HUKKCxt  nn  explanation  of  tb« 
alluxinn  to  till'  "  houM-  of  .lo.a<>ph  "  Id  the  dlfBcult 
|HuutiiK<-,  .lud);.   i.  3-1.  ,3.''i. 

j       •■  "InAio.  In  Kiiiphaiiiiis :   see  Rolniid,  p.  553. 

-'It  will  I.I-  ol)Hrr<d  that  the  tw.   wnnls  ditTei  «iniy 

I  In  thrir  vowt>l-|>oinU 
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*  It  may  .have  been  also  his  birth-place,  and  pos- 
libly  took  its  name  from  him.  [Elon.]  Van  de 
Velde  {Aftm.  p.  283)  reports  his  finding  a  Jaliln,  a 
place  of  ruins,  in  northern  Galilee,  inland  from 
Akka,  which  (if  this  be  reliable)  might  answer  well 
enough  to  the  Aijalon  in  Zebulun. 

The  Aijalon  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (2  Chr.  xi.  10),  one  of  "the  fenced  cities" 
fortified  by  Kehoboam,  some  regard  as  a  third  town 
of  this  name.  But  it  was  probably  the  Danite 
Aijalon  (Josh.  xix.  42),  which,  after  the  Danites 
had  extended  their  territory  further  nortli  (Judg. 
xviii.  1  ft'.),  was  assigned  to  Benjamin,  and  hence  at 
difterent  times  was  held  by  different  tribes.  See 
Bertheau's  note  on  2  Chr.  xi.  10  {L'xeg.  Handbuch, 
XV.  308).  H. 

AI'JELETH    [3   syl.]    SHA'HAR,   more 

correctly     Ayeleth     HLvs-shachar       ('"Iv.^S 

"^nii^n,   the  hind  of  the  maming  dawn),  found 

once  only  in  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  Ps.  xxii., 
of  which  it  forms  part  of  the  introductory  verse  or 
title.  This  term  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
Rashi,  Ivimchi  and  Aben-Ezra  attest  that  it  was 
taken  for  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument. 
Many  of  the  modem  versions  have  adopted  this 
interpretation ;  and  it  also  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  translators  from  whom  we  have  the  Aut/ior- 
ized  Version,  although  they  have  left  the  term  it- 
self untranslated.  Some  critics  speak  of  this 
instnmient  as  a  "flute;"  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Mendelssihn,  Knapp,  and  others,  render  the  He- 
brew words,  by  "  morning  flute."  Michaelis  admits 
the  difficulty  of  describing  the  instrument  thus 
named,  but  he  conjectures  that  it  might  mean  a 
"flute  "  to  be  played  on  at  the  time  of  the  "  morn- 
ing" sacrifice.  No  account  is  rendered,  however, 
by  Michaelis,  or  by  those  critics  who  adopt  his 
view,  of  the  etymological  voucher  for  this  transla- 
tion. Mendelssohn  quotes  from  the  S/iil(t  J/'ir/- 
ge/joi-im  a  very  fanciful  description  of  the  "  Ayeleth 
Hasshachar"  (see  Prolegomena  to  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms);  but  he  does  not  approve  it:  he  rather 
seeks  to  justify  his  own  translation  by  connecting 

the  name  of  the  "flute"  with  □''2nS  n^.="S, 

Ayeleth  Ahnhim  (Prov.  v.  19),  and  by  endeavoring 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  instrument  derived  its 
appellation  from  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  a  very  ancient  author- 
ity, renders   "iHIi^n  i*^...*S  "the  power  of  the 

continual  morning  sacrifice,"  implying  that  this 
term  conveyed  to  the  chief  musician  a  direction 
respecting  the  time  when  the  22d  psalm  was  to  be 

chanted.  In  adopting  such  a  translation,  H^/lS 
must   be   received   as   synonymous  with  H^V^S 

{strength,  force)  in  the  20th  ver.  (A.  V.  19th  ver.) 
of  the  same  psalm. 

According  to  a  third  opinion,  the  "  hind  of  the 
morning"  expresses  allegorically  the  argument  of 
the  22d  psalm.  That  this  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  view  is  endent  from  the  commentaries 
pf  Rashi  and  Kimchi ;  for  the  latter  regards  the 
■'Hind  of  the  IMoming  "  as  an  allegorical  appeUa- 
fon  of  the  house  of  .Judah,  whose  captivity  in  Baby- 
Ion  is,  agreeably  to  his  exegesis,  the  general  burden 
>f  the  psalm.  Tholuck,  who  imagines  the  22d 
psalm  to  treat  primarily  of  David,  and  of  the  Mes- 
siah secondarily,  makes  David  allude  to  himself 
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under  the  figure  of  "the  hind  of  the  morning." 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  hind  pursued  even 
from  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  (Tholuck  on 
the  Ps.  in  loco). 

The  weight  of  authority  predominates,  however, 
in    favor   of  the  interpretation  which  assigns  to 

~inii?rT  ny?.'!^?  the  sole  puqx)se  of  describmg  tc 
the  musician  the  melody  to  which  the  psahn  waii 
to  be  pla3ed,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
nect "  Ayeleth  Hasshachar  "  mth  the  arguments  of 
the  ps;ilm  itself.  To  Aben-Ezra  this  interpreta- 
tion evidently  owes  its  origin,  and  his  view  has 
Ijeen  recei\ed  by  the  majority  of  grammarians  and 
lexicographers,  as  well  as  by  those  commentators 
whose  object  has  been  to  arrive  at  a  grammatical 
exposition  of  the  text.  Amongst  the  number, 
Buxtorf,  lk)chart,  Gesenius,  RosenraiiUer,  and  M. 
Sachs  (in  Zunz's  Bible),  deserve  especial  mention. 
According  to  the  opinion,  then,  of  this  trustworthy 

band  of  scholars,  '^•^^^  J~l!?.*^  described  a  Ijt- 
ical  composition  no  longer  extant;  but  in  the  age 
of  Da\-id,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  when  the  Psalms  were  chanted  for 
public  and  private  service,  it  was  so  well  known  as 
to  convey  readily  to  the  director  of  the  sacred 
music  what  it  was  needful  for  him  to  know.  Tliat 
this  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  describing  a 
melody  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  a  variety 
of  analogous  instances.  Ample  evidence  is  found 
in  the  Talmud  {Jervshnl.  Bvrach.)  that  the  ex- 
pression "  hind  of  the  morning  "  was  used  figura- 
tively for  "the  rising  sun;  "  and  a  .similar  use  of 
the  Arabic  "  Gezalath  "  may  be  adduced.  (Sec 
Rosenmiiller's  Scholia,  in  loco,  and  Fiirst's  Con- 
cordunce.)  Aben-Ezra  is  censured  by  Bochart 
{Ilierozoicon,  book  iii.  ch.  17)  for  describing  the 

poem    "^nti^n    nj_*S    as    an    amorous    song 

(nm  ^-n  bi?  nwv2  :^vq  nbnn,  «in 

D'^^nS  rib'^S  1X:3  pWn),  a  term  considered 
too  profane  to  be  employed  in  reference  to  a  compo- 
sition used  for  public  worship.  But  if  for  the  ob- 
noxious epithet  "amorous"  the  word  "elegiac" 
be  substituted  (and  tlie  expression  used  by  the  rabbi 
wiU  readily  admit  of  this  change  in  the  translation), 
the  olijection  is  removed. 

Calmet  understands  "IH??''!^  •'"^  z!'.^  to  mean 
a  "  band  of  music  " ;  and  he  accordingly  translates 
the  introductory  verse,  "  A  Psalm  of  David,  ad- 
dressed to  the  music  master  who  presides  over  the 
Band  called  the  Morning  Hind."         D.  W.  M. 

A'lN  (l'^V)i  "^n  eye,"  and  also,  in  the  simple 
but  vivid  imagery  of  the  East,  a  spring  or  nat- 
ural burst  of  linng  water,  always  contradistin- 
guished from  the  well  or  tank  of  artificial  formation, 
which    latter   is   designated    by    the   words   Beer 

("HSa),  Bor  (~IS3  and  "112).     Ain  still  retains 

its  ancient  and  double  meaning  in  .Arabic,  j^w^. 

Such  hving  springs  al)ound  in  Palestine  even  more 
than  11  other  mountainous  districts,  and  apart  from 
their  natural  value  in  a  hot  climate,  form  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  country.  Professor 
Stanley  {S.  if  P.  pp.  147,  509)  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  accurate  and  persistent  use  of  the  word 
in  the  original  text  of  the  Piible,  and  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  confusion 
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in  the  A.  V.  of  words  and  thiiifjs  so  nwlically  distinct 
as  Ain  and  Beer.  "  The  iiniwrtance  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  is  illustrated  by  Ex.  xv. 
27,  in  which  tlie  word  Aiiioi/i  (translated  'wt-lls') 
is  used  for  tiie  sprin^^s  of  fresli  water  at  lUiui,  al- 
thou<:h  the  rocliy  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the 
tupposition  of  dug  wells."     [1-'ountain.] 

Ain  oftenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other 
words,  fonuing  the  names  of  definite  localities. 
The.se  will  be  found  under  En,  as  En-gedi,  Eii-gan- 
iilni,  &e.     It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases :  — 

1.  (With  the  def.  article,  TV?-)  ^'"^  ''^  ^^^ 
landnuirivs  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  as 
described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  and  appar- 
ently luentionetl,  if  the  rendering  of  tiic  A.  V.  is 
accurate,  to  define  the  position  of  Ilililaii,  namely, 
"on  the  east  side  of  'the  spring'"  (LXX.  eVl 
irr77aj)-  By  Jerome,  in  tlie  \'ulgate,  it  is  renderetl 
cunirn  Jonlein  Diiphniu,  meaning  the  spring  which 
rose  in  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daplme  dedicate<l  to 
A]K)l]o  and  Diana  at  Antioch."  ]5ut  Kiblah  liav- 
ing  Ijeen  lately,  with  nuich  probability,  identified 
(Hob.  iii.  54-2-0;  Porter,  ii.  3^5)  with  a  place  of 
the  siinic  name  on  the  N.  E.  slopes  of  tlie  Hermon 
r.uige,  "  the  spring "  of  the  text  must  in  tlie 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  taken  to  be  Win 
el-Azi),  the  main  s<xirce  of  tlie  Orontes,  a  spring 
remarkable,  even  among  the  springs  of  Palestine, 
for  its  force  and  magnitude.  The  objections  to  this 
identification  are  the  dist;mce  from  R'tbleh  —  abou*. 
U  miles :  and  the  direction  —  nearer  X.  E.  than  E. 
(see  l\ob.  iii.  534;  Porter,  ii.  335-G,  358).  [Kib- 
lah; Hamatii.] 

2.  ['Atra,  etc. ;  Alex.  AiV,  etc. :  Aen,  Ain.'] 
One  of  the  southenimost  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
32),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7; 
1  Cbr.  iv.  32'')  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi. 
16).     In  the  list  of  priests'  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 

Ashan  QW^)  takes  the  place  of  Ain.  [Ashan.] 
In  Neh.  xi.  29,  Ain  is  joined  to  the  name  wiiicli 
in  tiie  other  passages  usually  follows  it,  and  ap])ears 
as  En-rimnion.  So  the  LXX.,  in  the  two  earliest 
of  the  passages  in  Joshua,  give  tlie  name  as  ''Epai- 
fjidid  and  'Ep(fi.fx(i>i>.  [Ex-KiM.MON.]  (See  Kob. 
ii.  204.)  G. 

*  Tlie  reatler  should  not  overlook,  under  this 
liead.  Dr.  Hobinson's  admirable  account  of  tlie  Ayins 
or  I'ountains  of  Palestuie  in  iiis  Plnjf'irnl  Geuij- 
rii/iliy  (pp.  238-204).  He  enumerates  and  de- 
scribes the  principal  of  them  under  the  cla.sses  of 
{>i),  those  of  the  western  |>lain  along  the  Mcditer- 
nuienn;  (0)  those  of  tlie  liill-country  west  of  the 
Jordan;  (c)  those  in  the  (ilior  or  valley  of  the 
.Ionian;  (tl)  tiiose  of  the  liill-coiintry  cast  of  tlie 
.lordan;  and  (f)  the  warm  and  mineral  fountains. 
In  tile  comparative  frequency  of  such  living  springs 
of  water,  he  finds  the  i-liaracteristic  difference  be- 
tween Palt'sfine  and  Ei;ypt,  and  a  perfect  justifica- 
tion of  the  laiiLCuaiic  of  Mos*^  in  his  descripfion  of 
tlic  Promised  Land  to  tlic  ciiildrcn  of  Israel:   "  For 


<i  That  this,  and  not  the  sprlni;  Intoly  identified  at 
Xtifnfh,  nwir  the  source  of  the  .lonliin  at  Trl  tl-Kailij 
rlU.b.  ill.  3;t3;  Hitter,  .Torr/an,  p.  '^1.")),  in  the  Dapliiio 
ruferre<l  to  in  the  Vul^ciite,  i.^  clear  from  the  quota- 
tlond  from  Jerome  (riven  in  Koliwul  (  Pul.,  cap.  XXT. 
p.  120).  In  the  Tart^uiiix  of  Jniiutluin  aiicl  .)eru8alem, 
lUblah  Is  rendered   by  Dophne,  and  Ain  by  'Invatha 

'Srm^T)  [or  'Aycnutlia,  Wn')3'*r,  Jerua.). 
ilohvrarz  (29)  would  place  Ai'i  at  ''  Kin-:il-Malrha " 
iduuhtletw  AiH-MettaAaJi);  to  be  connidtcnt  with  whtcl#| 
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the  I.ord  thy  (iod  bringeth  thee  uito  a  goo<l  land,  s 
lantl  of  bro<jks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills  "  (Deut.  viii.  7). 
Tiie  I'jighsh  explorer,  Mr.  Tristram,  in  his  Land 
of  Isratl,  lias  given  si)ecial  attention  to  tliis  im- 
portant brancli  of  sacred  geography ;  and  I  )r.  Sepp 
has  done  the  s;ime  in  his  two  volumes  {.Ivrugalem 

11.  (las  lh-ili<je  Land,  1803).  The  subject  recurs 
again  under  Eountaixs.  H. 

*AIR  (in  tlie  N.  T.  ar]p,  also  ovpav6s)-  The 
Greeks  generally  used  the  word  a.i)p  to  denote  the 
lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  region  of 
vapore,  clouds  and  mist,  in  opjKisition  to  aJBrip,  the 
pure  upper  air  or  etlier,  though  the  former  term 
also  included  the  whole  space  between  the  earth 
and  the  neiirest  of  tiie  heiivenly  l)odies.  The 
liomans  borrowe*!  the  words  and  adopted  the  con- 
ceptions connected  with  them.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  oiiinion,  both  among  tlie  Jews  and 
lie;itlieiis,  tiiat  tlie  air  was  filled  with  spiritual  be- 
ings, good  and  evil,  the  region  nearest  the  earth 
being  regarded  as,  in  particular,  the  al)ode  of  the 
latter  class.  Thus  Pythagoras  taught,  according 
to  Diogenes  I^i-rtius  (viii.  32),  "that  the  whole 
air  w;us  full  of  souls,"  namely,  daemons  and  heroes; 
Plutarch  s.ivs  that  "the  air  lieneath  the  etlier  and 
the  heaven,  Tbv  viratdpov  aepa  koI  -rhv  imovpaviov^ 
is  full  of  gods  and  diemons  "  (  Uiiasl.  Jivm.  c.  40, 
p.  274  b);  and  he  ascribes  to  Xenocrates  the  doc- 
truie  "  tliat  there  are  beings  in  the  region  surroimd- 
ing  us,  great  and  powerful  uideed,  but  evil-disposed 
and  malignant"  {De  Js.  et  Osir.  c.  20,  p.  361 
1)).  A'arro,  in  a  curious  passage  preserved  by 
Augustine  {De  Cii:  /J(i,  vii.  6),  represents  the 
sji-ace  between  the  moon  and  the  lower  ]>art  of  our 
atmosphere  as  full  of  "  heroes,  lares,  and  genii," 
(lerice  (iniime,  that  is,  soiils  inliabiting  the  aer  in 
distinction  from  the  cether.  Philo  says  that  "an- 
gels, which  tlie  pliilosophers  call  d«mons,  are  souls 
flying  about  in  the  air,"  ^vxal  Kara  rhv  oe'po  ireri- 
fiefat  {l>e  Gii/ant.  c.  2.  <  )pp.  i.  203  ed.  Mang.); 
and  similar  passages  repeatedly  occur  in  his  writ- 
ings {De  Plintt.  Xoe,  c.  4,  p.  331 ;  De  Conf.  Ling. 
c.  34,  p.  431;  De  Somn.  i.  22,  p.  641)".  In  a 
I{alibinic.al  commentary  on  Pirke  Avoth,  fol.  83,  2, 
it  is  said  tliat  "  from  the  earth  upward  the  whole 
space  is  fillefl  witli  beings  divided  into  bands  with 
rulers;  and  that  lieluw  [/.  e.  in  the  lower  region  of 
tlie  air]  tliere  are  many  creatures  employe<i  in  in- 
juring and  accusing."     (See  Drusius  on  Eph.  vi. 

12,  or  Koppe  on  Eph.  ii.  2.)  The  7V.'!/.  XIL 
Piitrinirli.,  /icnj.  c.  3,  s]>e.".ks  of  IJehar  or  ISelial 
as  atpiov  iryfvua,  a  "spirit  of  tlie  air."  (Fabric. 
VixL  jtuwicj).  r.  T.  p.  729.)  'Hiese  ]>xssages  may 
sene  to  illustrate  Eph.  ii.  2,  where  Sat.an  is  desig- 
nated ,as  (5  ^pxinv  TT]S  i^ovalas  rov  hfpos,  ••  f- 
"  tlie  ruler  of  tlie  powers  of  tlie  air,"  i^oucria  lieing 
used  in  a  collective  sense  for  4^ovfflat  (conij).  Eph. 
vi.  12,  Col.  ii.  15),  as  we  say  "force"  for  "forces," 
and  denoting  the  evil  spirits  which  make  the  air 


be  1.1  driven  to  a.ssumc  that  the  Daphne  near  Ponlaa 
hod  also  the  name  of  Kiblah. 

''  There  is  a  curiou.t  exprufision  in  this  verse  which 
has  not  yet  l)cen  cxplainetl.      After  enuineniting  th» 

"  cities  "  (*''?.')   of  Simeon,  the  text  proceetln,  u  and 

their  TillagoB  (^^VC)   '^^'^  Etam,  Ain fire 

clUes"  (^"^r).  Conniderlng  the  strict  dlstiLrtlon  w 
generally  olwerved  in  the  u.«  of  fhn.10  two  words.  th» 
:ibove  Is  at  loiuit  worthy  of  noto.     [IIa2or.^ 


AlKUS 

iLeir  haijiUtioii  So,  substantially,  ItoV.jison, 
BreUchiieider,  ai.d  Grinmi  hi  their  Lexicons,  with 
De  Wette,  Jleyer,  Ijleelc,  Alford,  Kllicott,  and 
Dther  eminent  commentators.  I'or  further  quota- 
tions illustrating  the  opinion  referred  to,  see  Uru- 
sius  (.in  the  Crit.  Sacri),  Grotius,  Wetstein,  and 
Meyer  in  loc. ;  Eisner,  Oliss.  Sncr.  ii.  205-7,  and 
Windet,  De  Vita  functoruin  Stdtu,  sect.  siii.  pp. 
2ljl-2ijL!,  3d  ed.,  Lond.  1677.  The  elaborate  note 
of  Harless  also  deserves  to  be  compared. 

Prof.  Stuart,  in  his  Sketches  of  Angthloyy 
{Bibl.  Sacra  for  184-3,  p.  139),  translates  the  ex- 
pression in  Eph.  ii.  2,  "  prince  of  the  aerial  host," 
and  remarks  that  "  no  other  exegesis  which  has 
been  given  of  this  text  seems  capable  of  abiding 
the  test  of  philological  esammation."  But  he 
understands  the  language  used  here  and  elsewhere 
in  reference  to  the  locality  of  evU  spirits  as  si/in- 
bolical.  "  Their  airy  nature  (to  speak  as  the  an- 
cients did),  their  Lnvisibihty,  their  quick  and  easy 
access  to  men,  ai-e  all  shadowed  forth  in  assigning 
them  an  aerial  abode"  (p.  144). 

The  Greek  o\jpav6s,  "heaven,"  is  the  word 
rendered  "air"  in  the  expression  "the  birds"  or 
"fowls  of  the  ah-,"  Matt.  vi.  20,  viii.  20,  etc.,  and 
"sky"  ill  Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  "the  sky  is  red  and 
lowering,"  and  not  unfrequently  denotes  the  lower 
heaven,  the  region  of  clouds  and  storms.  (See 
the  X.  T.  Lexicons. )  In  accordance  with  this  use 
of  the  primitive  word,  to.  i-rrovpoii'ia  in  Eph.  vi.  12 
may  be  miderstood  as  essentially  synonymous  with 
0  ar^p  in  Eph.  ii.  2,  or  at  least  as  including  it. 
The  espre.ssion  tix  irvevfxaTiKo.  rr\s  irouTjpias  iv 
To7s  iirovpaflois  in  the  passage  referred  to  (A.  V. 
"spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  but  see  the 
margin)  is  accordingly  translated  by  Stuart  "evil 
spirits  in  the  aerial  regions"  {Bibl.  Sacra,  1843, 
pp.  123,  139),  and  by  EUicott  "the  spiritual  hosts 
of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  regions."  Substan- 
tially the  same  view  is  taken  of  the  passsage  by  the 
best  commentators,  as  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Bleek, 
Alford.  In  illustration  of  the  use  of  iirovpavios, 
see  the  accoimt  of  the  seven  heavens  in  the  Test. 
XII.  Patriarch.,  Levi,  c.  3,  and  the  Ascension  of' 
Isaiah,  vii.  9-13,  and  x.  29,  cited  Ijy  Stuart,  ut 
supra,  p.  139.  So,  where  the  so-called  Epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  in  the  shorter  form  (c.  13 ) 
reads  eV  ^  (sc.  eipr]vrj)  iras  ir6\ffiL0S  KaTapyeiTOLi 
iwovpayiaiu  Kcd  iiriyiiuv,  the  longer  recen- 
sion has  a  e  p  1  o)  1/  koI  ijnyeiuv  irfeu/idTccv. 

The  superstitious  notion,  widely  prevalent  in 
later  times,  that  evil  spirits  have  the  power  of 
raising  storms  and  tempests,  appears  to  have  been 
connected  with  this  conception  of  their  place  of 
abode.  The  sorcerer  Ismeno  is  represented  by 
Tasso  as  thus  invoking  the  daemons,  "  roving  ui- 
habitants  of  the  air  " :  — 

■'  Voi  che  le  tempeste  e  le  procelle 
MoTete,  dbitator  delV  aria  erranti." 

Gems.  Lib.  xiii.  7. 

The  proverbial  phrases  fls  aepa  \aKe7i/,  1  Cor. 
siv.  9,  "to  talk  to  the  ^vinds  "  {ventis  verba  pro- 
fundere,  Lucret.  iv.  929),  and  aepo  Sepeiv,  1  Cor. 
X.  26,  "  to  beat  the  air  "  (verberare  ictibus  auras, 
y^irg.  j£n.  v.  377),  hardly  need  illustration.     A. 

AFRUS  ("laipos;  [Vat.  laeip&s;  ^Vld.  'A/posO 
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An).  One  of  the  "servants  of  the  Temple,"  or 
Nethimm,  whose  descendants  returned  with  Zoro- 
babel  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).     Perhaps  the  same  as  Re- 

AIAH.  W.  A.  W. 

A'JAH,  Gen.  xxxvi.  24.  [Aiah.] 
AJ'ALON  (.Josh.  X.  12,  xix.  42;  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18).  The  same  place  as  Alialox  (1)  which  see. 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  Y.  G. 

A'KAN  (1P57    [perh.    sharp-sighted,   Fiirst] 
'louKo-tx;  [Alex.  Icou/cayu;  Aid.  'IovkolV^  Acan), 
descendant  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27,  called  Jaka» 
in  1  Chr.  i.  42.     [Bene-Jaakan.] 

AK'KUB  (2^i?V  {insidious']:  '\kovI3;  [Vat. 
\aKouv\]  Alex.  Akkov0:  Accub).  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Zerubbaljel,  and  one  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Elioenai  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

2.  ('A.KOVH  in  1  Chr.,  'Akov^\  Alex.  A/cov/3  in 
1  Chr.,  AKOjfx  ui  Ezr.  and  Xeh. ;  [Vat.  Akoo/j.  in 
I  Chr.  and  P^zr.,  Akou  in  Neh.  vii.] )  One  of  tlie 
porters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
His  descendants  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  appear 
among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Chr. 
ix.  17;  Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  4.5,  xi.  19,  xii.  25). 
Also  caUed  Dacohi  (1  Esdr.  v.  28). 

3.  ('A/cou/S;  [Vat.  AKa^wd.])  One  of  the 
Xethinim,  whose  family  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  45).  The  name  is  omitted  in  Neh.  vii., 
but  occurs  in  the  form  Acub  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 

*It  rather  corresponds  to  AcuA  ('A/cou5)  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  30.  Acub  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  answers  to 
BaivBUK,  Ezr.  ii.  51.  A. 

4.  (om.  in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  'Akov^].)  A 
Levite  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  Law  to 
the  people  (Xeh.  viLi.  7).  Called  Jacubus  in  1 
Esdr.  Lx.  48.  W.  A.  W. 

AKRAB'BIM  [scorinons],  "the  ascent 
OF,"  and  "  THE  GOING  UP  TO  " ;  also  "  Maaleh- 

acrabbim"  (Ca'nr?^  '^^?'?  =  '*e  scor 
pion-pass ;  avd^aais  'A/cpa/SiV  [Alex,  -fieiv] : 
Ascensus  scorpionum).  A  pass  between  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Zin,  forming  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of  Judah 
(.Josh.  XV.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  Land  (Xum.  xxxiv. 
4).  Also  the  north  ( ?  )  boundary  of  the  Amorite-s 
(Judg.  i.  36). 

Judas  Maccabfeus  had  here  a  great  victory  over 
the  Edomites  (1  INIacc.  v.  3,«  "  Arabattine,"  which 
see;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  1). 

De  SaiUcy  (i.  77 )  would  identify  it  with  the  long 
and  steep  pass  of  the  IVady  es-Zun-eirah.  Scor- 
pions he  certainly  found  there  in  plenty,  but  this 
wady  is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have  been  Akrab- 
bim,  as  the  boundary  went  fi'om  thence  to  Zin  and 
Kadesh-barnea,  which,  wherever  situated,  were  cer 
tainly  many  miles  further  south.  Robinson's  con- 
jecture is,  that  it  is  the  line  of  cliffs  which  cross 
the  Ghor  at  right  angles,  11  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  form  the  ascent  of  separation  between 
the  Ghor  and  the  Arabah  (ii.  120).  But  this  would 
be  a  descent  and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were 
entering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  south.''  Perhaps 
the  most  feasible  supposition  is  that  Akrabbim  is 


«  The  Alex.  MS.  in  this  place  reads  'louSat'a  for 
I5ou/u.ai'o,  and  Ewald  {Gesch.  iv.  91,  358)  endeavors  to 
show  therefrom  that  the  Acrabattiue  there  mentioned 
ras  that  betsveen  Samaria  and  JuJsea,  in  support  of 
Ids  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  Southern  Palestine 


was  then  in  possession  of  the  Edomites.  But  this 
reading  does  not  agree  with  the  context,  and  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  Josephns  had  the  text  as  it  now 
stands. 

6  •*  In  his  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  53,  Dr.  Robinson  says  thai 
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the  steep  pass  es-Su/n/i,  by  wliieh  the  final  step  is 
made  I'roiu  tlie  desert  to  the  le\el  ot  tlic  actual  land 
of  P;ilestine.  As  to  the  name,  sourpions  abound 
in  the  whole  of  this  district. 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acra- 
liatttiie,  north  of  Jerusalem.     [AiUiATfib.]     G. 

ALABASTER  (aKafiaa-Tpos-  alabastrum) 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only,  in  the  notice  of  the 
(Uabuster  box  of  ointment  which  a  woman  brouj^ht 
to  our  Ix)rd  when  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  the  contents  of  which 
she  poured  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  (See  Matt, 
xxvi.  7;  .Mark  xiv.  ;j;  Luke  vii.  37.)  By  the 
ICnglish  word  idabnster  is  to  be  undei-stood  both 
that  kind  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
i.ypsum^  and  the  oriental  alabaster  which  is  so 
much  valuetl  on  account  of  its  translucency,  and 
for  its  variety  of  colored  streakings,  red,  yellow, 
gray,  Ac.,  wiiich  it  owes  for  the  most  part  to  the 
admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  is  a  fibrous 
carlx)nate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
$ntin  spar  being  one  of  the  most  common.  The 
former  is  a  hydrous  sulpiiate  of  lime,  and  forms 
when  calcined  and  ground  the  well-known  sub.stance 
called /Vr/.</</- (//■/'((/•(.<.  Both  these  kinds  of  ala- 
baster, but  esijecially  tlie  latter,  are  and  liave  been 
long  used  for  various  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
the  faljrication  of  va.ses,  boxes,  &c.  The  ancients 
considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  be  the 
best  material  in  which  to  i)reserve  their  ointments 
(Pliny,  //.  \.  xiii.  3).  Herodotus  (iii.  20)  men- 
tions an  alabaster  vessel  of  ointment  which  Cam- 
byses  sent,  amongst  other  tilings,  as  a  present  to 
the  /Ethiopians.  Hanunond  [Aiiiintal.  ad  Mall. 
xxvi.  7)  quotes  Plutarch,  .lulius  Pollux,  and  Athen- 
ffius,  to  show  that  alabaster  was  the  material  in 
which  ointments  were  wont  to  be  kept. 

In  2  K.  xxi.  13,  "  I  will  wipe  .lerusalem  as  a 
man  wipeth  a  <//*•/("  (Hel).  t.<il/'irlialli),  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  vei-sions  of  the  I, XX.  use  alnbuslron  in 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words  <»  The  reading 
of  the  LXX.  in  this  passage  is  thus  literally  trans- 
lated by  Harmer  {Obsermllims,  iv.  473):  —  "I  will 
unanoint  Jerusalem'as  an  alaba.ster  unanointed  box 
is  unanointed,  and  is  turned  down  on  its  face." 
Pliny*  tells  us  tiiat  the  usual  form  of  tiiese  alalias- 
ter  vessels  was  long  and  slender  at  the  top,  and 
round  and  full  at  the  bottom.  He  likens  them  to 
the  long  pearls,  called  eleiir/ii,  which  the  lioman 
ladies  susjjcnded  from  tlieir  fingers  or  dangled  from 
their  ears.  He  compares  also  tiie  green  ]>ointed 
cone  of  a  rose-bud  to  tlie  form  of  an  alaba.ster  oint- 
ment-ve.sscl  (//.  A',  xxi.  4).  The  onyx — (cf.  Hor. 
Oft.  iv.  12,  17),  "  Nardi  jjarvus  onyx" — which 
Pliny  says  is  another  name  for  alabastriles,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  precious  stone  of  that 
name,  which  is  a  sub-six^ies  of  the  quartz  family 
of  minends,  being  a  variety  of  agate.  Perha])s  the 
name  of  onyx  was  aiveu  to  the  pink-colored  variety 
jf  the  calcareous  alaba,ster,  in  allusion  to  its  reseni- 

thlii  line  of  cliffii  crosses  the  (IhOr  (i  or  8  miles  south  of 
Uie  DcuU  Sea.     Tho  Akrubbiui  [scorpion  dij/s)  would  lie 

<n  "oitccnt"  (ri  VQ)  justl.v  so  calleU,  without  iinj 
reference  to  the  dircrtlon  In  which  the  tniveller  mi);ht 
pipprooeh  them  In  a  pven  Instjitii-e.  We  need  not 
»up|H)se  them  to  hnve  n-eelved  their  iiiiiiie  from  tlie 
Slot  that  the  Ilehn-wx  cnisKed  them  fnim  the  Houth  in 
lomliig  (lilt  nf  Ktcvpt.  II. 

"  a;raA(o/><u  rrji'  'Irpov<raAi]fi  KoBia^  diroAft'^xTai  6 
lAo^atrrpov  diroArii^^ri'Of,  Koi  KaTatrrfit^tTai  in\ 
xoovtonov  avroii,  LXX.     The  (^omplutenaian  Tcnlon 
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bling  the  finger-nail  (onyx)  in  colo'  or  else  Ijecaiwe 
the  calcareous  alabaster  l)e;irs  some  resemblance  to 
the  agate-onyx  in  the  characteristic  lunar-shaped 
mark  of  the  la.st-named  stone,  which  mark  reminded 
the  ancients  of  the  whitish  semicircular  sjiot  at  the 
base  of  the  finger-nail. 


Alabaster  Vessels.  From  the  British  Museum.  The 
inscription  on  the  centre  vessel  denotes  the  quantity 
it  holds. 

The  term  alab(tslra,  however,  was  by  no  means 
exclusively  a])])licd  to  ve.ssels  made  from  this  ma- 
terial. Theocritus''  si>eaks  of  ijoMen  alabasters. 
That  the  passaije  in  Theocritus  implies  that  the 
alabasters  were  made  of  trold,  and  not  simply  gilt, 
as  some  have  imderstood  it,  seems  clear  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  (in  Alexandra^  p.  fi7G),  cited  by 
Kypke  on  Mark  xiv.  3,  where  he  speaks  of  alabas- 
ters "all  skilllully  irroiit/lit  of  fjold." <'  Alabasters, 
then,  may  have  been  made  of  any  material  suitable 
for  keeping  ointment  in,  gla.ss,  silver,  t'old,  &c. 
Precisely  similar  is  the  u.se  of  the  Knglish  word 
box;  and  perhaps  the  (Ircek  tti'^os  and  the  l.atin 
biixiis  are  additional  illustrations.  Box  is  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  name  of  the  shrub,  the  wood 
of  which  is  .so  well  ada])ted  for  luriiiiiij  boxes  and 
such  like  objects.  The  term,  which  orii;inally  was 
limited  to  boxes  made  of  the  box-wood,  eventually 
extended  to  boxes  generally;  as  we  say,  an  tiwi 
Ixix,  a  <;ohl  /mix,  &c. 

In  Mark  xiv.  3,  the  woman  who  brought  "the 
alab.i.ster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  "  is  said  to 
bri(d-  the  box  before  ])ouring  out  the  ointment 
This  passage  has  been  variously  understood;  but 
llai'iner's  interpretation  is  probably  correct,  that 
breahin;/  the  box  implies  merely  br< akhii/  the  sent 
which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfume  from  evap- 
orating. 

The  town  of  Alabastron  in  Middle  I'-gypt  received 
its  name  from  the  alabaster  quarries  of  the  adjacent 
hill,  the  modem  Mount  St.  Anthony.    In  this  town 


and  the  YulK»te  understand  the  passage  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way. 

>>  '■  Kt  procerioribus  sua  (rratin  est :  elcnrhos  appel- 
lant f)u>ti);HtJt  loii^tudine,  nln>>n.\lrnrtim  flgura  in  picni- 
orem  orbem  desinentes '"  (//.  A',  ix.  00). 

<"  Xvpioi  &i  nvpta  xpi'O^fi'  a\aPa<rrpa  (I'l.  XT.  114) 
''  }iW'pnv  xpvatia  a\(ipa<rrpa  non  sunt  vnsa  unKUentnria 
ex  alaldistrite  lupiile  eai|Uo  nuro  ornata,  sed  simpli 
olter  TB«a  uiigueutJirin  ex  auro  fiietn.  Cf.  Schleusn 
J^r.  N.  T.  ».  T.  iA<i^a<^rpol■."  (Kleeallng,  aJ  Puom 
I.e.) 


^(pviTov  r)<TKr]ntfa  wtoirrtoc. 


ALAMETH 

iras  a  manufactory  of  vases  and  vessels  for  holdiug 
perfumes,  Ac.  \V.  H. 

*  Layard  ftaiiid  vases  of  white  alabaster  among 
the  ruins  at  Nineveh,  which  were  used  for  holduig 
ointments  or  cosmetics  {B^ibylun  and  Nineveh^  p. 
197).  The  alabasters  often  had  a  long,  narrow 
neck,  and  it  not  only  accords  best  with  the  Greek 
{ffvvTpii\iaffa)  to  suppose  that  the  woman  broke 
this  in  two,  but  makes  the  act  more  expressive. 
She  would  reserve  nothing  for  herself,  but  devote 
the  whole  to  her  Lord.  See  Meyer  and  Lange  on 
Mark  xiv.  3.  H. 

ALA'METH  (H^^^  \coverinrj-]  -.  'EArje- 
.it'e;  [Vat.  re/ieefl;  Aid.]  Mex.  'EAixede/x; 
[Comp.  'AXancid-]  Ahnnth).  Properly  Ale- 
M  ETH ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  W.  A.  W. 
ALAM'MELECH    [Hebrew   Alammelech] 

("n^^l'^  =  ^""'5''*  <'"^'.'  'EAi/i€A.6x;  [Vat. -Ae>-: 
Aid.  '' A\i/u.e\ex'-^  Elmtlech),  a  place  within  the 
liinits  of  Asher,  named  between  Achshaph  and 
Amad  (.Josh.  xix.  26,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified;  but  Schwarz  (101)  suggests  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Na/ir  el-Mdik,  which  falls  into  the 
Kishon  near  Haifa.  G. 

AL'AMOTH  (n'inbi:  :  Ps.  xlvi.,  title;  1 
Chr.  XV.  20),  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  mean- 
ing, and  with  respect  to  which  various  conjectures 
prevail.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  lute  brought  originally  from  Iilam  (Per- 
sia) ;    others  regard  it  as  an  instrument  on  which 

young  girls  (m?Dv2?)  used  to  play  (comp.  the 
old  English  instnmient  "the  Virginal"):  whilst 
some  again  consider  the  word  to  denote  a  species 
of  IjTe,  with  a  sourdine  (mute)  attached  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  or  deadening  the  sound, 

and  that  on  this  accoujit  it  was  called  imjD  ^17, 

T  -:' 

from  C7?»  to  conceal.  Lafage  .speaks  of  mX2^17 
as  "  chant  supc'rieur  ou  chant  a  I'octave."  Some 
Grerman  commentators,  having  discovered  that  the 
lays  of  the  mediaeval  minstrels  were  chanted  to  a 
melody  called  "  (lie  Jungfrauenweise,"  have  trans- 
ferred that  notion  to  the  Psahns;  and  Tholuck,  for 

instance,  translates  m!2^p  by  the  above  German 

term.  According  to  this  notion  m!2  ^V  would 
not  be  a  musical  instrument,  but  a  melody.  (See 
Mendelssohn's  Introductiun  to  his  Version  of  the 
Psalms;  Forkel,  Geschichte  der  Musik ;  Lafage, 
Hist.  Gen.    de   la    3Iusique ;    and    Gesenius    on 

nabr.)  D.  W.  M. 

AL'CIMUS  ("AXKifios,  valiant,  a  Greek  name, 
assumed,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as 

representing  S^P^7^)  'EAioKei'/x,  God  hath  set 
up),  called  also  .Jaceimus  (6  koI  'laKeifios  all. 
'ludKei/jLos,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  i.  e.  D^p"*,  cf. 
Jud.  iv.  6,  vaiT.  lectt.),  a  Jewish  priest  (1  Mace.  vii. 
12)  who  was  attached  to  the  HeUenizing  party  (2 
Mace.  xiv.  Zy^  On  the  death  of  INIenelaus  he  was 
ippointed  to  the  high-priesthcod  by  the  iniluence  of 
Lysias,  though.not  of  the  pontifical  family  (Joseph. 
.  c;  XX.  9;  1  "Nlacc.  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of  i 
'3maa,  the  nephew  of  Menelaus.    When  Demetrius  i 

»  Accordiuc;  to  a  .lewish  tradition  (B  reshilh  R.  65), 
ie  was  ■'  sister's  sou  of  Jose  bea  Joeser,"  chief  of  the 
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Soter  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Syria  he  paid  court 
to  that  monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  office, 
and  through  his  general  Bacchid&s  J^Bacchides] 
estabUshed  liim  at  .Jerusalem.  His  cruelty,  how- 
ever, was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  force  left  in 
his  command,  he  was  luiable  to  withstand  the  op- 
position which  he  provoked,  and  he  again  fled  to 
Demetrius,  who  immediately  took  measures  for  his 
restoration.  The  firet  expedition  under  Nicanor 
proved  unsuccessful;  but  upon  this  Bacchides 
marched  a  second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  army,  routed  Judas,  who  fell  m  the  battle 
(161  B.  c),  and  reinstated  Alcimus.  After  his  res- 
toration, Alcinuis  seems  to  have  attempted  to  mod- 
ify the  ancient  worship,  and  as  he  was  engaged  in 
pulling  down  "  the  wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the 
sanctuary  "  {i.  e.,  which  separated  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  from  it;  yet  see  Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix".  oi)  he 
was  "plagued"  (by  paralysis),  and  "  died  at  that 
time,"  160  b.  c.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  xii.  10;  1 
Mace,  vii.,  ix. ;  cf.  2  Mace,  xiv.,  xv.  Ewald,  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  305  fif.)  B.  F.  W. 

AL'EMA  (eV'AAe'/xots;  [Alex,  ev  AAaytiois:] 
in  Alimis),  a  large  and  strong  city  in  Gilead  in  the 
time  of  the  ^laccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26).  Its  name 
does  not  occur  again,  nor  have  we  yet  any  means 
of  identifying  it.  [Grimm  (in  loc.)  conjectures 
that  it  may  represent  Beer-eUm  (Is.  xv.  8,  comp. 
Num.  xxi.  io).  —  A.]  G. 

ALE'METH  (n*5'7^  [coverinyy.  SoAai- 
fj.d.d,  ra\f/x4e ;  Alex.  raKe/xae,  [-fxfd ;  Aid.  ToAe- 
/ue'e,  'A\€(p;  Comp.  'AAe/xeB:]  Alnmath).  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Jehoadah,  or  .Jarah,  and  de- 
scended from  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42).  The  form  of  the  name  in  Hebrew 
is  different  from  that  of  the  town  Alemeth  with 
which  it  has  been  compared.  W.  A.  "W. 

ALE'METH  (accurately,  Allemeth;  np^^: 
VaXiiJ.a.Q\  [Alex.  TaArj^ee:]  Almath),  the  form 
under  which  Almon,  tlie  name  of  a  city  of  the 
priests  in  Benjamin,  appears  in  1  Chr.  \-i.  GO  [45]. 
Under  the  very  similar  form  of  '  Alm'it  or  Ahnuth, 
it  has  been  apparently  identified  in  the  present  day 
at  al)out  a  mile  N.  E.  of  Anata,  the  site  of  Ana- 
thoth;  first  by  Schwarz  (128)  and  tlien  by  Mr. 
Finn  (Rob.  iii.  287).  Among  the  genealogies  of 
Benjamin  the  name  occurs  in  connection  vnth  Az- 
maveth,  also  the  name  of  a  towni  of  that  tribe  (1  Chr. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42;  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  24).  [ALt- 
Mox.]  In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  2  Sam. 
xvi.  5,  Bahurim  is  rendered  Alemath.  G. 

ALEXANTDER  III.,  king  of  JNLxcedon,  sur- 
named  The  Great  CAXt^avSpos,  the  helper  of 
men:  Alexander :  Aral),  the  tiro-horned,  Golii  Lex. 
Arab.  1896),  "the  son  of  Philip"  (1  Mace.  vi.  2) 
and  Olympias,  was  born  at  Pella  b.  c.  356.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  Achilles ; 
and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not  without  influence 
upon  his  hfe.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle;  and  wliile  still  a  youth  he 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Chteroneia  (338 
B.  c).  On  the  murder  of  PhiUp  (b.  c.  336)  Alex- 
ander put  down  with  resolute  energy  the  disaffec- 
tion and  hostility  by  which  his  throne  was  men- 
aced ;  and  in  two  years  he  crossed  the  Hellespont 
(b.  c.  334)  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  father,  and 
execute  the  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilized  world. 

Sanhedrim,  whom  he  afterwards  put  to  death.  BapN 
all.  Hist,  of  Jews,  i.  245,  308. 
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rhe  battle  of  the  (iraiiicus  w;is  followed  by  the  sub- 1 
jugatioii  of  western  Asia ;  and  in  tiie  following  year 
the  fate  of  the  I'.-ist  wa-s  decided  at  Issus  (h.  c. 
333).  Tyre  and  (Jaza  were  the  only  cities  in 
Western  S}Tia  whicii  offered  Alexander  any  resist- 
ance, and  these  were  reduced  and  trejited  with  un- 
usual severity  (is.  c  ■y-ii).  K^ypt  next  submitted 
to  him;  and  in  n.  c.  331  he  founded  Alexandria, 
which  remains  to  the  present  day  the  most  charac- 
teristic monument  of  his  life  and  work.  In  the 
BBDie  year  he  finally  defeated  Darius  at  (Jaugamela; 
and  in  n.  f.  330  his  unhappy  rival  was  nuirdered 
by  Bessus,  satnip  of  Hactria.  "4'he  next  two  years 
were  occu|)ied  by  Alexander  in  the  consolidation  of 
his  Persian  conquests,  and  the  reduction  of  IJaetria. 
In  r..  «'.  327  he  crossetl  the  Indus,  penetrated  to 
the  Ilydaspes,  and  was  there  forced  by  the  discon- 
tent of  his  army  to  turn  westward.  Me  readied 
Susa  n.  c.  32.j,  and  proceeded  to  liabylon  K.  c. 
324,  which  he  ciiose  as  the  cai)ital  of  his  empire. 
In  the  next  year  he  died  there  (n.  c.  323)  in  the 
midst  of  his  gigantic  (ilans ;  and  those  who  inherited 
his  conquests  left  his  designs  unachieved  and  unat- 
teiupted  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  6,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). 

The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jerusalem  during  his  I'htenician  campaign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  I  fi'.)  hxs  been  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
troversy. The  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  provoked  his 
anger  by  refusing  Ut  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
him  when  summoned  to  do  .so  during  the  siege  of 
Tyn-,  and  after  the  reduction  of  Tyre  and  (Jaza 
(Joseph.  1.  c.)  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  .latl- 
dua  (Jaddus)  the  high-priest  (Neli.  xii.  11,  22), 
who  had  been  warned  in  a  dream  how  to  avert  tiie 
king's  anger,  c;dndy  awaited   his   approach;    and 

when  he  drew  near  went  out  to  Sapha  (HS^,  he 

waich€(f),  within  siglit  of  the  city  and  temple,  clad 
in  his  robes  of  hy.acinth  and  i^old,  and  aecoinpaiiied 
by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solenui  spectat;le 
that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
ufxin  the  tiara  of  the  high-priest ;  and  when  I'ar- 
menio  expressed  surprise,  he  replied  tiiat  '•  lie  had 
seen  the  god  wlioni  .laddua  represented  in  a  dream 
at  Uium,  encouraging  him  to  cross  over  into  Asia, 
and  promising  him  success."'  After  this,  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  .lerusidem,  offerefl  sacrifice  there, 
heard  the  propliecie.s  of  Daniel  which  foretold  his 
victory,  and  conferred  ini|X)rt'inf  |)rivilei;cs  u|)<in  the 
Jews,  not  only  in  .ludiea  iiut  in  Babylonia  and  .Me- 
dia, which  they  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of 
his  8ucce.s.sors.  The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the 
Talmud  (Joma  f.  0!t ;  ap.  Otho,  Lix.  Riibh.  s.  v 
Ahxdruhr ;  the  high-priest  is  there  said  to  have 
been  Simon  the  Just),  in  later  Jewish  writers 
(Vi^jikni  It.  13;  Joseph  l)cn  (Jorion,  ap.  .Sfe.  C'n)ix, 
p.  bty.i),  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Abulfeda  (Ste. 
Croix,  p.  b'>i)).  The  event  was  adapted  by  the  Sa- 
iTiaritans  to  suit  their  own  liistory,  with  a  corre- 
iponding  change  of  pl.aees  and  jM'rsons,  and  various 
embellishment-s  (Alioullfatjdi,  quoted  by  Ste.  Croix, 
pp.  209-12);  and  in  due  time  Alexander  was  en- 
ioUed  among  the  proselytes  of  .ludaism.  On  tiie 
■  ther  hand  no  mention  of  tlie  event  occurs  in  .\r- 
■•  ian,  riutarch,  Dindorus.  or  Curtiua;  and  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  js  placwl  l>y  Jos<'pliU8  is  alike 
inconsistent  with  Jewish  liisti)ry  (Kwald,  (Je.irli.  il. 
'/(likes  hi:  iv.  124  ff.)  and  with  the  narrative  of 
irrian  (iii.  1  t35(!^r)  rifi-ipa  awh  t7")s  T<i.^r}s  iKav- 
•<DV  }\Kfv  is  nriKot'/ffiov)- 
but  admitting  the  incorrectness  of  the  details  of 
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the  tradition  as  given  by  Josephus,  there  are  s<3vera< 
points  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the  ni<tin  fact 
■Justin  says  that  "  many  kings  of  the  East  came  to 
meet  Alexander  wearing  fillets"  (lib.  xi.  10);  and 
after  the  capture  of  Tyre  "  Alexander  himself  visited 
some  of  the  cities  whicli  still  refused  to  submit  to 
him"  (Curt.  iv.  5,  13).  Kven  at  a  later  time,  ac- 
cording to  Curtius,  he  executed  vengeance  person- 
ally on  the  Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  his  gov- 
ernor Andr'Miiachus  (Curt.  iv.  8,  10).  Besides  this, 
Jewish  soldiers  were  enUstcd  in  his  army  (Hecat. 
ap.  .loseph.  c.  Aj/ion.  i.  22);  and  Jews  formed  an 
im]K>rtiint  element  in  the  jxtpulation  of  the  city 
which  he  founded  siiortly  after  the  supposed  visit. 
Abnve  all,  the  privileges  wliich  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  Jews,  including  the  remission 
of  tribute  every  sabitatical  J'ear,  existed  in  later 
times,  and  inqily  some  such  relation  between  the 
Jews  and  the  great  coiupieror  ajj  Josephus  describes. 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  tlie  story, 
even  in  its  jjicturesque  fullness.  From  policy  or 
conviction  Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self .OS  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great  act  wliich  he 
achieved.  The  siege  of  TjTe  arose  professedly  from 
a  religious  motive.  The  battle  of  Issus  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  visit  to  (iordium ;  the  invasion  of  Per- 
sia iiy  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Animon. 
And  if  it  be  im|X)ssii)le  to  detennine  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  'the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the 
.lewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  historians, 
who  notoriously  disregarded  (e.  (j.  the  MaccaWs) 
and  misrepresented  (Tac.  IH.<I.  v.  8)  the  fortunes 
of  the  .lews,  cannot  l)e  held  to  be  conclusive  against 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  wiiich  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible  (.lahn,  -4c- 
cliienl.  iii.  300  tf. ;  Ste.  Croix,  Jixamen  crilir/ue,  &c., 
Paris,  1810;  Tliirlwall,  ///.•^^  (f  Greece,  vi.  206  f.; 
and  on  the  other  side  Ant.  van  Dale,  Dissert,  super 
Ari.^tia,  Amstel.  1703,  pp.  (>!!  ff.) 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  false,  presents  an 
aspect  of  Alexanfler's  character  which  has  been  Ire- 
(juently  lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biographers. 
He  was  not  simply  a  Creek,  nor  must  he  be  judged 
by  a  (ireek  standard.  The  Orientalism,  which 
was  a  scandal  to  his  followers,  wa.>»  a  necessary  de- 
duction from  his  principles,  and  not  the  result  of 
caprice  or  vanity  (comp.  .\rr.  vii.  21)).  He  ap- 
proached the  idea  of  a  universal  monarchy  from  the 
side  of  Creece,  but  his  final  object  was  to  establish 
.something  higher  tlinn  the  paramount  supremacy 
of  one  (leople.  His  puqiose  wiis  to  coml)ine  and 
equalize,  not  to  annihilate:  to  wed  the  I'Ji-st  and 
West  in  a  just  union  —  not  to  enslave  Asia  to 
Greece  (Pint,  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §  6).  The  time  in- 
deed, was  not  yet  come  when  tiiis  was  possilde,  but 
if  he  could  lujt  .accomplish  the  great  issue,  he  pre- 
I  [lared  the  way  for  its  accomplisliment. 

The  first  and  most  dirtH.'t   consequence  of  the 
I  |)oIicy  of  Alexander  w.as  the  weakening  of  nation- 
I  alities,  the  first  condition  ni'ce.s.sary  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  religions.     The  swift  course  of  his 
victories,    the   constint    ineoriHiration    of    foreign 
elements  in  his  armies,  the  fierce  wars  and  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  his  successors,  broke  down  the  bar- 
riers by  which  kin,'doiii  had  1  een  sep.arated  from 
kingdom,  and  opened   tlie  n)ad   for  larger  concep- 
'  tions  of  life  and  faith  than  had  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible (cf.  Polyb.  iii.  '>'■*).      The  contact  of  the  Fjist 
j  and  West  broui,'ht  out  into  practical  forms,  thoiight« 
and  feejincs  which  liad  Ihiii  cinifinerl  to  the  .scImmjIs 
[  Paganism   was  deprived   of  life   as    soon  a-s  it  wa« 
I  traiisplaiitor)  beyond  the  narrow  limits  in  »-hi(h  it 
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look  its  shape.  The  spread  of  commerce  followed 
the  progress  of  arms;  and  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  vindicated  their  claim  to  be  considered 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  human  thought  by 
becoming  pi-acticaUy  universal. 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the  pow- 
erful influences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
East,  and  most  able  to  support  them.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Greek  conquests  wliich  followed 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  n.  c.  301,  Judaja  was  made 
the  frontier  land  of  the  rival  empires  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  though  it  was  necessarily  subjected  to 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  war,  it  was  able  to  make 
advantageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it  owed 
allegiance,  from  the  important  advantages  which  it 
offered  for  attack  or  defense  [Anti<»chl's,  ii.-vii.]. 
Internally  also  the  people  were  prepared  to  with- 
stand tlie  effects  of  the  re\olution  which  the  Greek 
dominion  effected.  The  constitutiou  of  Ezra  had 
obtained  its  full  development.  A  powerful  hierar- 
chy had  succeeded  in  .sul>stitutuig  the  idea  of  a 
church  for  that  of  a  .state;  and  the  Jew.  was  now 
able  to  wander  over  the  world  and  yet  remain 
faithful  to  the  God  of  his  fathers  [The  Disper- 
sion]. The  same  constitutional  change  had 
strengthened  the  intellectual  and  religious  position 
of  the  people.  A  rigid  "fence"  of  ritualism  pro- 
tected the  course  of  common  life  from  the  license 
of  Greek  manners ;  .and  the  great  d6ctrLne  of  the 
unity  of  God,  which  was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine 
centre  of  their  system,  counteracted  the  attractions 
of  a  philosophic  pantheism  [Sim<jn  thk  Just]. 
Through  a  long  course  of  discipline  in  which  they 
had  been  left  imguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the 
Jews  had  realized  the  nature  of  their  mission  to  the 
world,  and  were  waitmg  for  the  means  of  fulfiUing 
it.  The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them 
with  the  occasion  and  the  power.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  example  of  Greece  fostered  personal  as 
well    as    popular    independence.       Judaism    was 
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Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Lysimachus,  King  of 
Thrace. 
Obv    Head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  a  young  Jupiter 
Ammon,  to  right.     Rev.  B.\2IAEn2  AY2IM.\XOY. 
In  field,   monogram   and   2,    Pallas  seated  to  left, 
holding  a  Victory. 

speedily  di^^ded  into  sects,  analogous  to  the  tj-pical 
forms  of  Greek  philosophy.  But  even  the  rude 
analysis  of  the  old  faith  was  productive  of  good. 
The  freedom  of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in 
forming  the  .Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  con- 
templative spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  organization 
of  Rome;  for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid, 
its  effects  were  lasting.  The  city  which  he  chose 
to  bear. his  name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the  office 
which  he  providentially  discharged  for  Judaism 
and  mankind;  and  the  historian  of  Christianity 


o  The  attempt  of  Bertholdt  to  apply  the  de.scription 
of  the  third  monarchy  to  that  of  Alexander  has  little 
*o  recommend  it  [D.\,ni£l1. 


must  confirm  the  judgment  of  Arrian,  that  Alexan- 
der, "  who  was  hke  no  other  man,  could  not  have 
been  given  to  the  world  without  the  special  design 
of  Providence "  (e|u)  tov  6eiov,  An',  vii.  30). 
And  Alexander  himself  appreciated  this  design  bet- 
ter even  than  his  great  teacher;  for  it  is  said  (Plut. 
(k  Alex.  Or.  I,  §  G)  that  when  Aristotle  urged 
him  to  treat  the  Greeks  as  freemen  and  the  Orien- 
tals as  slaves,  he  found  the  true  answer  to  this 
counsel  in  the  recognition  of  hLs  "  divine  mission 
to  unite  and  reconcile  the  world  "  {Koivhs  rjKeiv 
OeSOeu  ap/xoffT^s  Kal  SiaWaKT^s  twv  oXoov  vofi- 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence 
of  Alexander  is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of 
his  successors."  They  represented  with  partial  ex- 
aggeration the  several  pliases  of  his  character;  and 
to  the  .lews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  ^jiian 
kings  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  original 
conquest  of  A.sia.  But  some  traits  of  "  the  first 
mighty  king  "  (Dan.  viii.  21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with 
vigorous  distinctness.     The  emblem  by  which  he 

is  typified  C"^?^,  a  he-goat,  fr.  ~l?2  he  leapt, 
Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  notions  of  strength 
and  speed  ; ''  and  the  universal  extent  (Dan.  viii.  5, 
.  .  .  from  the  ivest  on  the  fact  of  th(^  whole  earth), 
and  marvellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (Dan.  1.  c. 
he  touched  not  the  yrouml)  are  brought  forward  aa 
the  characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  directed 
by  the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  6, 
in  the  fury  <f  his  power).  He  ruled  with  great 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (si.  3); 
"  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  .  .  .  out 
of  his  hand  \\m.  7)."  B.  F.  W. 

ALEXAN'DER  BA'LAS  (Jo.seph.  Ant.  xiii. 

•i,  §  8,  ^AAf^avSpos   6  BaAas  Ae-yt^yuei'os ;  Strab. 

xiv.  p.  751,  rhv  BaXav  'A\e^av5poi';  Just.  xxxv. 

1,     Subornant    pro    eo    Bulam    quendam  .  .   .  et 

.  .  .  nomen  ei  Alexandri  inditur.     Balas  possibly 

represents  the  Aram.  M/P2,  lui'd:  he  hkewise 
assumed  the  titles  e-KKpavris  and  evepyerris,  1 
Mace.  X.  1).  He  was,  accordmg  to  some,  a  (natu 
ral)  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (Strab.  xiii. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  1),  but  he  was  more  generally 
regarded  as  an  impostor  who  falsely  assumed  the 
connection  (App.  Syr.  67;  Justin  I.  c.  cf.  Polyb. 
xxxiii.  16).  He  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria  in 
152  B.  c.  in  opjjDsition  to  Demetrius  Soter,  who 
h;id  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  neighboring  kings 
and  ahenated  the  affections  of  his  subjects  (Joseph. 
1.  c).  His  pretensions  were  put  forward  by  Herac- 
lides,  formerly  treasurer  of  Ajitiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  title  at  Rome 
by  scandalous  intrigues  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16) 
After  landing  at  Ptolemais  (1  Mace.  x.  1)  Alexan 
der  gained  the  wanu  support  of  Jonathan,  who  wag 
now  the  leader  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  ix.  73);  and 
though  his  first  efforts  were  unsuccessful  (Jast. 
xxxv.  1,  10),  in  150  b.  c.  he  completely  routed  the 
forces  of  Demetrius,  who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat 
(1  Mace.  X.  48-50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  4;  Str. 
xvi.  p.  751).  After  this  Alexander  married  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Ptolem*us  Xl.  Philometor; 
and  in  the  ari'angement  of  his  kingdom  appointed 
Jonathan  governor  (/xepiSdpxvS'  ^  ^lacc.  x.  65) 
of  a  provhice  (.iudsa:  cf.  1  Alacc.  xi.  57).     But  his 

ft  There  may  be  also  some  allusion  iu  the  word  t* 
the  legend  of  Caranus,  the  founder  of  thi  Argiw 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  who  was  guided  to  victory  by 
"  a  Uock  of  ifoats  "'  (J-!«tin.  i.  7l 
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triumph  was  of  short  duration.  After  obtaining; 
power  he  i;ave  hinisell"  up  to  a  life  of  iiuhiljience 
(Liv.  Kp.  50;  of.  Athen.  v.  211);  and  when  Deme- 
trius N'icator,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  landed 
in  S3ria  in  147  n.  c,  the  new  pretender  found 
powerful  support  (1  Mace.  .\.  67  ff.).  At  first  Jon- 
athan defeated  and  slew  ApoUonius  the  jrovernor 
of  C«le-Syria.  who  had  joined  the  party  of  Deme- 
trius, for  wiiicli  exploit  he  received  fresh  i'a\ors 
from  Alexander  (1  Alacc.  x.  00-81));  but  shortly 
allenvards  (a.  c.  140)  Ptolemy  entered  Syria  with 
a  large  force,  and  after  he  had  placed  garrisons  in 
the  chief  cities  on  the  coasi?,  which  received  him 
according  to  the  conmiands  of  Alexander,  suddenly 
pronounced  himself  in  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  iMacc. 
xi.  l-Il :  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  5  ff.),  alleging,  prob- 
ably with  truth,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  (Joseph.  1.  c.  cf.  Diod.  ap.  Muller. 
FriKjin.  ii.  10).  Alexander,  who  had  been  forced 
to  leave  Antioch  (.(oscph.  1.  e.),  was  in  Cilicia  when 
he  heard  of  I'toleniy's  defection  (1  Mace.  xi.  14). 
He  hastened  to  meet  hun,  but  was  defeated  (1 
Mace.  xi.  15;  Just.  xxxv.  2),  and  fled  to  Abie  in 
Arabia  (Diod.  1.  c),  where  he  was  murdered  n.  c. 
146  (Diod.  1.  c.;  1  Mace.  xi.  17  ditlers  as  to  the 
maimer;  and  Kuseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  34"J  represents 
him  to  have  lieen  slain  in  the  battle).  The  narra- 
tive in  1  Mai'c.  and  Josephus  shows  clearly  the 
partiality  wiiich  the  Jews  entertained  for  Alexan- 
der "  as  the  tirst.  that  entreated  of  true  peace  with 
them  "  (1  Mace.  x.  47);  aJid  the  .same  feeling  was 
exhibited  afterwards  in  the  zeal  with  which  they 
supported  the  claims  of  his  sou  Autiochus.  [An- 
Tiociius  VI.]  B.  F.  VV. 


Tctnidrachm  (Ptolemaic  talent)  of  Alexander  Rains. 

Oliv.  liust  of  King  to  right.  Itev.  BAil-VEflS  AA- 
ESANAl'OY.  Kagle,  upon  rudder,  to  left,  ami 
}ialiii-bnincli.  In  field,  the  nion^gnuii  and  sjuibol 
of  Tyre  ;  dato  THP  (103  2Ev.  ISeleucid),  &e. 

ALEXAN'DER  (' h\4iavZpos),  in  N.  T.  1. 
Son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  compelled  to 
bear  the  cross  for  our  Lfird  ( Jlark  xv.  21 ).  From 
the  manner  in  whidi  he  is  there  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  Ills  brother  Itufus,  they  were  probal)ly 
persons  well  known  in  the  early  Christian  church. 
[( 'onip.  Ilom.  xvi.  13.] 

2.  One  of  the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high-priest 
(Acts  iv.  0),  apparently  in  some  high  oHice,  as  he 
is  among  tliree  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Some 
8upi)0se  iiini  identical  with  Alexander  the  Alabarcii 
at  Alexandria,  the  brotlier  of  I'iiilo  Judieus,  men- 
tioned by  Josepiius  {Ant.  xviii.  8,  §  1,  xix.  5,  §  1 ) 
in  the  latter  pas.sage  as  a  <^(\or  ipx*'"*  "'^  '^''^' 
Emperor  Claudius:  so  that  the  time  is  not  iiicoii- 
sistcnt  with  surh  an  idea. 
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3.  A  Jew  at  Fphesus,  whom  his  countrymen  put 
forward  during  tlie  tunndt  raised  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (.Acts  xix.  33),  to  jilead  tlieir  cause  with 
the  mob,  as  Ijeing  imconnected  witii  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  worship  of  Artemis.  Or  he  may 
have  been,  as  imagined  l)y  Calvin  and  others,  a 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  the  Jews 
were  willing  to  expo.se  as  a  \ietim  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  mob. 

4.  An  Kphesian  Christian,  rejjrobated  by  St 
I'aul  in  1  Tim.  i.  20,  as  liaving,  together  with  one 
Hyniena^us,  put  from  him  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  so  ma<le  sliipwreck  concerning  the 
faith.     This  may  be  tiie  same  with 

5.  Ai.ic.x.vxuKH  the  coppersmitii  ('AA.  6  x"^' 
K€vs)i  nienfioned  by  the  same  apostle,  2  Tim.  iv. 
14,  as  having  done  him  many  mischiefs.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  wiiere  this  ]jerson  resided;  but  from 
the  caution  to  Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  prob- 
ably at  Kpliesus.  H.  A. 

ALEXANDRIA  [6V-.  -dri'a]  (^  'AXe^iy- 
Spfta,  3  Mace.  iii.  1 ;  Mod.,  hl-hkeiuleveeyth ; 
Fthn.,  ' We^avZpivs,  3  Mace.  ii.  -JO,  iii.  21 ;  Acta 
xviii.  24,  vi.  1»),  tiie  Hellenic  h'oman  and  Christian 
capital  of  Kgypt,  was  founded  by  .Mexander  the 
(Ireat  n.  c.  332.  wlio  traced  himself  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  city  which  he  designed  to  make  the 
metropoUs  of  his  western  empire  (I'lut.  AUx.  20). 
The  work  thus  begun  was  crmtinued  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  by  the  I'toiemies;  and  the  beauty 
(Atlieii.  i.  p.  3)  of  Alexandria  became  proverbial. 
I'.very  natinal  ad\ant:ige  contributed  to  its  prosj)er- 
ity.  Tiie  climate  and  site  were  singularly  healthy 
(Stral).  ]).  793).  Tiie  harbors  formed  by  the  island 
of  I'haros  and  tlie  headland  Lochias,  were  safe  and 
commodious,  alike  for  commerce  and  for  war;  and 
the  lake  Mareotis  was  an  inland  haven  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  Fgypt  and  India  (Strab.  p.  7'J8).  Un- 
der the  despotism  of  tiie  later  I'toiemies  the  trade 
of  Alexandria  declined,  but  its  population  (300,000 
fi'eemeii,  Diod.  xvii.  52:  tiie  free  jiopulation  of  At- 
tica was  about  1. 30,000)  and  wealth  (Strab.  p.  71(8) 
were  enormous.  Alter  the  victory  of  Augustus  it 
suffered  for  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Antony 
(Strab.  p.  7!i2);  but  its  ini]iortance  as  one  of  the 
ciiief  corn-iiorts  of  IJome"  secured  for  it  the  gen- 
eral favor  of  the  lirst  emjierors.  In  later  times  the 
seditious  tumults  for  which  the  Alexandrians  had 
always  been  notorious,  desolated  the  city  (A.  I). 
200  ti'.  (iil)lion,  Dcrllnt  (ind  Fall,  c.  x.),  and  relig- 
ious feuds  aggravated  the  })opular  distress  (Dionys. 
Alex.  F/>.  iii.,  xii.;  Kuseb.  //.  /•,'.,  vi.  41  ft'.;  vii. 
22).  Yet  even  thus,  though  Alexandria  suffered 
greatly  from  constant  dissensions  suid  the  weakness 
of  the  Hyzantine  court,  the  splendor  of  "the  great 
city  of  the  West"  amazed  Anirou,  its  Arab  con- 
queror (a.  I).  040;  (iil>lon,  c.  Ii.);  and  after  cen- 
turies of  Mohammedan  misrule  it  ]ironiises  once 
again  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  its  founder  (Strab. 
xvii.  pp.  7'J1-!I;  Frog.  ap.  Joseph.  Aut.  xiv.  7,  2; 
I'hit.  AUx.  20;  Arr.  iii.  1;  Joscpli.  Z^.  ./.  iv.  5. 
Comp.  Ai.kxandkh  the  (!reat.) 

The  iMipidation  of  .Mexiuidria  was  mixed  from 
tiie  first  (eoiiip.  ( 'urt.  iv.  8,  5):  and  this  fact  formed 
the  groundwork  of  tlie  .Mexaiidriiie  diaraeter. 
The  tliree  regions  into  whicli  the  city  was  divided 
{Ueijio  JtuliTorvm,    Bruchtium,  Jihacotia)  cone- 


a  The  AU-xnndrino  com-vcswis  (Acts  xxvil.  6, 
xxTlli.  11)  were  largo  (Act*  xxvii.  37)  nnd  handsome 
(I,uc.  t^'avif;.  p.  (HW.  ed  Heiicd.)  ;  and  even  Ve.-'pH.iliiii 
made  a  Toyngc  in  one  (.loscph.  Ii.  J.  vii.  2).  The; 
Cenvrally  sailed  direct  to  I'uteoU  (Dica-archia,  Strab. 


p.  7'J3)  :  iv-neo.  /i/i.  77.  1  ;  of.  Suet.  Am;.  98,  Act« 
xxviii.  13)  ;  hut,  from  stn-w)  of  wuither,  oft«n  tiaUed 
under  the  AHiiitic  roiuit  (Arts  xxvii.  ;  rf.  l.iic.  I.  c.  p 
670  f.  i  Smith,  Voi/age  of  Si    PatU,  pp   70  /T.' 
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irponded  to  the  three  chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Egyptians ; "  but  in  addition  to  these 
principal  races,  representatives  of  almost  every  na- 
tion were  found  there  (Dion  Chrys.  Omt.  xxxii.)- 
According  to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  assigned 
to  the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city;  "  and  they  ob- 
tained," he  adds,  "equal  privileges  with  the  Mace- 
donians" (c.  Ap.  ii.  4)  in  consideration  "of  their 
services  against  the  Egyptians  "  {B.  J.  ii.  18,  7). 
Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria. 
Many  others  foUowed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all 
received  the  full  Macedonian  franchise  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  1 ;  cf.  c.  Ap.  i.  22),  as  men  of  known  and 
iried  fidehty  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  -1).  Already  on  a 
forruer  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in  the 
land  of  their  bondage.  JNIore  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  a 
large  body  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt, 
after  the  miu-der  of  Gedaliah;  but  these,  after  a 
general  apostasy,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxv.  26 ;  Jer.  xliv. ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  X.  9,  7). 

The  fate  of  the  later  colony  was  far  different. 
The  numljers  and  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
were  rapidly  increased  under  the  l^tolemies  by  fresh 
immigrations  and  untiring  industry.  Philo  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000 
{fn  Fl'icc.  §  6,  p.  971);  and  adds  that  two  of  the 
five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  "  Jemsh  dis- 
tricts; "  and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in  the 
remaining  three  {id.  §  8,  p.  973).  Julius  Csesar 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  1)  and  Augustus  confirmed 
to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  before, 
and  they  retained  them  with  various  interruptions, 
of  which  the  most  important,  A.  d.  39,  is  described 
by  Philo  (i.  c),  during  the  tumults  and  persecu- 
tions of  later  reigns  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4;  B.  J. 
xii.  3,  2).  They  wra'e  represented,  at  least  for 
some  time  (fi-om  the  time  of  Cleopatra  to  the 
reign  of  Claudius;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  .Judtnth.  i.  353) 
by  their  own  officer  {iOudpxvSi  Strab.  ap.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  7,  2;  a.\a&d.pxv^,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7, 
3;  9,  1;  xix.  .5,  1;  cf.  Kup.  ad  Juv.  Sat.  i.  130; 
yevdpxv^i  Philo,  In  Flncc.  §  10,  p.  975),  anil  Au- 
gustus appointed  a  council  {yepov<ria,  i-  e.  Snnlie- 
drin :  Philo  I.  c. )  "to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews,"  according  to  their  own  laws.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  altered  the  civU  position 
of  the  Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  relative 
prosperity;  and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amrou  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among 
the  marvels  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  cli.). 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem. 
Both  were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest 
as  their  religious  head.  The  persecution  of  Ptol- 
emy Pliibpator  (217  b.  c.)  occasioned  the  first 
[X)litical  separation  between  the  two  bodies.  From 
that  time  the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themselves 
to  the  fortunes  of  Syria  [Antk>C'HUS  the  Great] ; 
and  the  same  policy  which  ahenated  the  Palestin- 
ian party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria.  The  Septuagint  translation  which 
»trengthened  the  barrier  of  language  between  Pal- 
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a  Polybius  (xixiv.  14 ;  ap.  Strab.  p.  797)  speaks  of 
he  population  as  consisting  of  "  tliree  races  {rpCa  ye'rr)), 
the  native  Egyptian  .  .  .  the  mercenary  .  .  .  and  the 
ilexandrme       .  of  Greek  descent."     The  Jews  might 


estine  and  Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  Lcoiitopolis 
(161  B.  c.)  which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to 
the  charge  of  schism,  widened  the  breach  which 
was  thus  opened.  But  the  division,  though  mai-ked, 
was  not  complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  Egj-ptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  temple-service  (Raphall,  Hist,  of  Jews, 
ii.  72).  Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fashioned 
to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the  me- 
tropolis not  of  a  country  but  of  a  people  ('lep6iro- 
\is,  Philo,  In  Flncc.  §  7;  Lee/,  ad  Cai.  §  36),  and 
the  Alexandrians  had  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  vi. 
9).  The  internal  administration  of  the  Alexan- 
drme  Church  was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem ;  but  respect  survived  submission. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the 
Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  religion  and  phi- 
losophy of  that  restless  city  produced  an  effect  upon 
the  people  more  powerfid  than  the  influence  of  pol- 
itics or  commerce.  Alexander  himself  symbolized 
the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to  animate  his  new 
capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side 
with  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  gods  (Arr.  iii.  1). 
The  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to  coexist  in 
friendly  union ;  and  in  after-times  the  mixed  wor- 
ship of  Serapis  (comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxviii. ;  Did.  cf 
(Jeofjr.  i.  p.  98)  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Egypt  (August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  5 ; 
S.'7naximus  A'jgyptiurum  Detis).  This  catholicity 
of  worship  was  further  combined  with  the  spread  of 
universal  learning.  The  same  monarchs  who  fa- 
vored the  worship  of  Serapis  (Clem.  Al.  Protr.  iv. 
§  48)  founded  and  embellished  the  Museum  and 
Library;  and  part  of  the  Library  was  deposited  in 
the  Serapeum.  The  new  faith  and  the  new  litera- 
ture led  to  a  common  issue ;  and  the  Egyptian  Jews 
necessarily  imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
aromid  them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They 
presented  from  the  first  a  capacity  for  Eastern  or 
Western  development.  To  the  faith  and  conserva- 
tism of  the  C)riental  they  united  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  could  not  fail  to  call  into  play  their 
powers  of  speculation,  which  were  hardly  repressed 
by  the  traditional  legalism  of  Palestine  (comp. 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  .Jiulenth.  i.  293  ff.);  and  the  un- 
changing element  of  divine  revelation  which  they 
always  retained,  enabled  them  to  harmonize  new 
thought  with  old  beUef.  But  while  the  intercourse 
of  the  Jew  and  Greek  would  have  produced  the 
same  general  consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  insure  their  full  effect. 
The  result  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the 
many  creeds  which  were  current  there  must  have 
been  speedy  and  powerful.  The  earliest  Greek 
fragment  of  Jewish  writuig  which  has  been  pre- 
served (about  160  B.C.)  [Aristobulus]  contains 
large  Orphic  quotations,  which  had  been  already 
moulded  into  a  Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Jud^ith.  i.  370);  and  the  attempt  thus  made  to 
connect  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  traditions  with 
the  Law,  was  often  repeated  afterwards.  Nor  was 
this  done  in  the  spirit  of  bold  forgery.  Orpheus, 
Musseus,  and  the  Sibyls  appeared  to  stand,  in  some 

receive  the  title  of  "  mercenaries,"  firom  the  serric* 
which  they  originally  rendered  to  Alexander  (.Toseph 
B.  J.  ii.  18,  7)  and  the  first  Ptolemies  ^Joseph,  c.  Ap 
U.  4). 
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remote  period  anterior  to  the  corruptions  of  poly- 
theism, lis  the  witnesses  of  a  primeval  revelation 
and  of  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed 
excusable  to  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  doctrines.  The  third  book  of  the  SibylUnes 
(c.  15.  c.  150)  is  the  most  valuable  relic  of  this 
pseudo-Hellenic  literature,  and  shows  how  far  the 
conception  of  Judaism  was  eidarged  to  meet  the 
wider  view  of  the  religious  condition  of  heathen- 
dom which  was  opened  by  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  thought;  though  the  later  Apoca- 
lypse of  ICzra  [EsDRA.s  ii.]  exhibits  a  marked 
reaction  towards  the  extreme  exclusiveness  of  fonner 
times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  com- 
bination of  religious  dogmas.  Tlie  Uterary  school 
of  Alexandria  w;is  essentially  critical  and  not  cre- 
ative. For  the  first  time  men  laboretl  to  collect, 
rense,  and  classify  all  tlie  records  of  the  past. 
Poets  trusted  to  their  learning  rather  than  to  their 
imagination.  Language  became  a  study ;  and  the 
legends  of  early  mythology  are  transformed  into 
philosophic  mysteries.  The  Jews  took  a  vigorous 
share  in  these  new  studies.  Tlie  caution  against 
writuig,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  I'alestine, 
fuun<l  no  favor  in  l^gypt.  Numerous  authors 
adapted  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Closes, 
and  of  the  Kings,  to  classical  models  (Euseb.  Pnep. 
Ev.  Lx.  17-39)  [as]  Eupolenuis,  Artapanus  (?  ),  De- 
metrius, xirista;us,  C'leodemus  or  Malchas,  "  a 
prophet."  A  poem  which  bears  the  name  of 
Phocylides,  gives  in  verse  various  precepts  of  Le- 
viticus (Uanid  scc.LXX.  AjiuUxj.  p.  512  f.  Koma', 
177'2) ;  and  several  large  fragments  of  a  "  tragedy  '" 
in  which  Ezekiel  (c.  i$.  c.  110)  dramatized  the  Ex- 
odus, have  been  pi'cserved  by  I'^usebius  {I.  c),  who 
also  quotes  numerous  passages  in  heroic  verse  from 
the  elder  Philo  and  J'leodotus.  This  classicalism 
of  style  was  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  classicalism 
of  thought.  The  same  .Vristoliiihis  who  ga\e  cur- 
rency to  the  Juda'O-Orphic  \erscs,  endea\ored  to 
show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  real  source  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Euseb.  Vixep.  Ei:  xiii.  12;  ("lem. 
Al.  atrom.  vi.  US). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly 
congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  character;  and  hence- 
forth it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation 
to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  wei-e  sup- 
posed fx)  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  Tlie  circumstances 
under  which  philosophical  studies  first  gained  a 
footing  at  Alexandria  favored  tlie  attempt.  For 
some  time  the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme; 
and  the  issue  of  these  was  skepticism  (Matter,  Hist, 
dc  I' licoh  ct Alex.  iii.  102  ft".).  Then  at  length 
the  clear  analysis  and  practical'  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  followers;  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  reaction  men  eagerly  trusted  to 
those  splendid  ventures  with  which  I'lato  tiiught 
them  to  i)e  content  till  they  could  gain  a  surer 
knowledge  (Pliirjl.  p.  85).  To  tiie  Jew  this  surer 
knowledge  seemed  to  lie  already  given;  :vnd  the  l>t^ 
lief  in  tlie  existence  of  a  si>iritual  meaning  under- 
lying the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  t;reat  priiicijile 
Dn  wliii'h  ;dl  his  investigations  rested.  The  facts 
urere  supjifised  to  lie  essentially  symbolic:  tlie  lan- 
guage the  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  from  common  sight  tlie  truths 
which  it  enwrapiicd.  In  this  way  a  twofold  object 
Irius  >(aii.ed.     It  i)ecanie  jwssible  to  withdraw  the 
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Supreme  Being  (ri)  uv,  6  Hv)  from  immediate  cod 
tact  with  the  material  world ;  and  to  apply  the  nar- 
rati\es  of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the  souL 
It  is  impo.--sible  to  determine  the  process  by  which 
these  results  were  embodied ;  but,  as  in  parallel 
cases,  they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  gradually  in 
the  minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  fashioned  at  once 
by  one  great  teacher.  Even  in  the  LXX.  there 
are  traces  of  an  endeavor  to  inter])ret  the  anthro- 
pomorphic imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Sepiua- 
gint]  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Aristobulus  gave  some  form  and 
consistency  to  the  allegoric  system.  In  the  time 
of  Philo  (n.  c.  20  —  a.  u.  50)  the  theological  and 
interpretative  systems  were  evidently  fixed,  even  in 
many  of  their  details,  and  he  appears  in  both  cases 
oidy  to  have  collected  and  expressed  the  popular 
opinions  of  his  countrymen. 

In  each  of  these  great  tbrms  of  speculation  —  th'j 
theological  and  the  exegetical  —  Alexandrianism  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  Apostolic  wTitings. 
But  the  doctrines  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
it.  The  sanie  causes  which  led  to  the  fonnation  of 
wider  views  of  Judaism  in  Egypt,  acting  under 
greater  restraint,  produced  corresponding  results  in 
Palestine.  A  doctrine  of  the  Word  (Meiur(i),  and 
a  system  of  mystical  interpretation  grew  up  within 
the  Pabbiiiic  schools,  which  bear  a  closer  analogy 
to  the  language  of  St.  John  and  to  the  "allegories" 
of  St.  Paul  than  the  speculations  of  Philo. 

But  while  the  iriijxirtance  of  this  Rabbinic  ele- 
ment in  connection  with  the  expression  of  ApostoUc 
truth  is  often  overlooked,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Alexandrine  te;iching  was  more  powerful 
in  furthering  its  rin-ptimi.  Yet  even  when  the 
function  of  Alexandrianism  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity is  thus'  limited,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  exag- 
geration, 'i'lie  preparation  which  it  made  was  indi- 
rect and  not  immediate.  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (Logos)  led  men  to  accept  the  teaching  of 
St.  .loliii,  l)Ut  not  to  anticipate  it;  just  as  his 
method  of  allegorizing  fitted  them  to  enter  into  the 
arguments  of  the  l^pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though 
they  could  not  have  foreseen  their  apjiUcation. 

The  first  thing,  indeed,  which  must  strike  the 
ri^cr  of  Philo  in  relation  to  St.  John,  is  the  sim- 
ilarity of  phrase  without  a  similarity  of  idea.  His 
treatment  of  the  Logos  is  vague  and  inconsistent. 
He  argues  about  the  term  and  not  about  the  real- 
ity, and  seems  to  delight  in  the  ambiguity  which  it 
involves.  At  one  time  he  represents  the  Logos  as 
the  re;ison  of  God  in  which  the  archetyjjal  ideas  of 
things  exist  (\6yos  ivSiaderos),  at  another  time  as 
the  A\'ord  of  (iod  by  which  he  makes  himself  known 
to  tlie  outward  world  (\6yos  irpoipopiKds)',  hut  he 
nowhere  realizes  the  notion  of  One  who  is  at  once 
Kevealer  and  the  Revelation,  which  is  the  essence 
of  St.  John's  teaching.  The  idea  of  the  active 
I/)gos  is  suggested  to  him  by  the  nec&ssity  of  with- 
drawing the  Infinite  from  the  finite,  God, /Vow  uiiui, 
and  not  by  the  desire  to  l)rini;  (iod  to  man.  Not 
only  is  it  imi)ossil)le  to  conceive  that  Philo  could 
have  WTitten  xs  .St.  John  writes,  but  even  to  sup- 
IV)se  that  he  could  have  admitted  the  possibility  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  I/«m(s.  or  of  the  jiersonal 
unity  of  tlie  l»gos  and  the  Messiali.  But  while 
it  is  right  to  stJite  in  its  full  breadth  tlie  opjxtsition 
between  the  teaching  of  Philo  and  St.  John,"  it  i» 


a  The  clo!W»t  Analogy  to  the  teaching  of  Philo  on 
the  Logos  occurs  In  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
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impossible  not  to  feel  the  important  office  which 
the  mystic  tbeosophy,  of  whieli  Philo  is  the  repre- 
sentative, fulfilled  in  preparing  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  highest  Christian  truth.  Without  any  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  persouaUty  of  the  Logos,  the 
tendency  of  PhUo's  writings  was  to  lead  men  to 
regard  the  Ix)gos,  at  least  in  some  of  the  senses  of 
the  term,  as  a  person;  and  while  he  maintained 
with  devout  earnestness  the  indivisibility  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  he  described  the  Logos  as  divine.  In 
vhis  manner,  however  unconsciously,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  a  twofold  personality 
m  the  Godhead,  and  performed  a  work  mthout 
which  it  may  well  appear  that  the  language  of 
Christianity  would  have  been  uninteUigible  (comp. 
Doruer,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  i.  23 
ff.). 

The  allegoric  method  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  the  Word  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
John.  It  was  a  preparation  and  not  an  anticipation 
of  it.  L^uless  men  hatl  been  familiarized  in  some 
such  way  with  the  existence  of  an  inner  meaning  in 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  ApoUos  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  " 
(Acts  xviii.  2^-28)  could  have  convinced  many,  or 
how  the  infant  Church  could  have  seen  ahnost  un- 
moved the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant  swept  away, 
strong  in  the  conscious  possession  of  its  spiritual 
antitypes.  Uut  that  which  is  found  in  Philo  in 
isolated  fragments  combines  in  the  New  Testament 
to  form  one  great  whole.  In  the  former  the  truth 
is  afiii'med  in  casual  details,  in  the  latter  it  is  laitl 
down  in  its  broad  pruiciples  which  admit  of  infinite 
appUcation;  and  a  comparison  of  patristic  inter- 
pretations with  those  of  Pliilo  will  show  how  pow- 
erful an  influence  the  Apostolic  example  exercised 
m  curbing  the  imagination  of  later  writers.  Nor 
is  this  aU.  While  Philo  regarded  that  which  was 
positive  in  Judaism  as  the  mere  sjinbol  of  abstract 
truths,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  as 
the  shadow  of  blessings  realized  (llebr.  ix.  11,  yei/o- 
fjiivwv  [so  Lachm.])  in  the  presence  of  a  personal 
Saviour.  Hi-story  in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation 
of  a  riddle ;  m  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a  hfe. 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for 
the  general  reception  of  (Jhristian  doctrine  were  also 
embodied  in  a  form  of  society  which  was  afterwards 
transfen-ed  to  the  Christian  Church.  Numerous 
bodies  of  ascetics  {TltcnipeuUe),  especially  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Mareotis,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
life  of  ceaseless  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  the 
Essenes,  who  present  the  corresponding  phase  in 
Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  labor,  and 
often  forgot,  as  it  is  said,  the  simplest  wants  of  na- 
ture in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
the  Scriptures  (Philo,  Da  Ml.  Contempl.  through- 
out). The  description  which  Philo  gives  of  their 
occupation  and  character  seemed  to  Eusebius  to 
present  so  clear  an  image  of  Christian  virtues  that 
he  claimed  them  as  Christians ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tliat  some  of  the  forms  of  monasticism 
were  shaped  upon  the  model  of  the  Therapeutae 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  16). 

According  to  the  common  legend  'Euseb.  I.  c.) 
St.  Mark  first  "  preached  the  Gospel  in  Egypt,  and 
founded  the  first  Church  in  Alexandria."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  the  number  of 
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is  throughout  Helleni.<<tic  rather  than  Rabbinic.  Com- 
pare Ileb.  iv.  12  with  Fhilo,  Quis  rerum  div.  hares. 
§2G. 


Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  very  larga 
and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose  there 
(Basilides,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of 
the  tendency  of  the  Church.  But  the  later  forms 
of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varieties  of 
Gnosticism,  tlie  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  development  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  various 
phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  to  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy. To  the  last  Alexandria  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion; and  we  still  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  its 
great  teachers,  which  in  later  ages  struggled,  not 
without  success,  against  the  sterner  systems  of  the 
West. 

The  following  works  embody  what  is  valuable  in 
the  earUer  Uterature  on  the  subject,  with  copious 
references  to  it:  Matter,  Ilistvire  de  VEcole  d' 
Alexancli-ie,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1810.  Diihne,  A.  F., 
Geschicklliche  Darstel/uny  der  jiidisch-alexrindnn 
ischen  Reliijionsphilvsophie,  Halle,  1831.  Gfrorer, 
A.  F.,  Philo,  iuui  die  Jiidisch-alexandrinische  The- 
osopliie,  Stuttgart,  183.5.  To  these  may  be  added, 
Ewald,  H.,  Gesch.  dts  Volkes  Israel,  Gottingen, 
1852,  iv.  250  ff.,  393  «.  Jost,  J.  M.,  Gesch.  dm 
Judenthum,  Leipzig,  1857,  i.  314  fT.,  388  ff.  Ne- 
ander.  A.,  History  of  Christian  Church,  i.  66  flf., 
Eng.  Tr.  1817  [i.  19  fi'.,  Amer.  ed.].  Prof.  Jowett, 
Pliilo  and  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
s'lkmians,  ^-c,  London,  1855,  i.  363  ff.  [Vacherot. 
Hist.  crit.  de  VEcole  d" Alexandrie,  3  vol.,  Paris 
1816-51.]  And  for  the  later  Christian  history; 
Guerike,  H.  F.,  De  Schold  Alexandrind  Cafechet- 
iai,  Ilalis,  1824-25."  B.  F.  W. 

ALEXANDRIANS,  THE  (oi  'AXe^av 
Spiis)-  1-  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
(3  Mace.  ii.  30,  iii.  21). 

2.  {Alexandrini.)  The  Jewish  colonists  of  that 
city,  who  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizen 
ship,  and  had  a  sjiiagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9). 
[Alexanduia,  p.  63  ri.]  W.  A.  W. 

ALGUM  or  ALMUG  TREES  (D'^H^^SI, 

algummim;  □"'2P7^j  almugrjim:  ^vKa  oireXe- 
/crjTO,  Alex.,  |.  ■TreA.e/CTjTa,  V'at.,  in  1  K.  x.  11,  12; 
|.  irevKiva-  Vu/na  thyiiifi,  liynn  pinen).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  words  are  identical, 
although,  accorduig  to  Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  173), 
some  doubted  it.  The  same  author  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  different  trees,  each  one  of  which 
has  been  supposed  to  have  a  claim  to  represent  tht 
rilf/uin  or  alinug-tree  of  Scripture.  jNIention  of  tht 
nlinuf/  is  made  in  1  K.  x.  11,  12,  2  Chr.  ix.  10,  11, 
as  having  been  brought  in  great  plenty  from  Ophir, 
together  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by  the  fleet 
of  Hiram,  for  Solomon's  Temple  and  house,  and  for 
the  construction  of  musical  instniments.  "  The 
king  made  of  the  almug-trees  pillars  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  king's  house,  harps  also 
and  psalteries  for  singers;  there  came  no  such 
almug-trees,  nor  were  seen  unto  this  day."  In  2 
( 'hr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desiring  Hiram 
to  send  him  "  cedar-trees_,  fir-trees,  and  algum-trees 
(marg.  almugglm)  out  of  Lebanon."  From  the 
passage  in  Kings,  it  seems  clear  almug-trees  came 
from  Ophir;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that  Lebanon 
should  also  have  been  a  locahty  for  them,  the  pas- 
sage which  appears  to  ascribe  the  growth  of  the 

a  Alexandria  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  by  an  error  fol 
No-Animon  [No-Ammon],  Jer.  xlvi.  25;  &.  xxx.  14 
15.  16  ;  Nah.  iu.  8. 
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almug-tive  to  the  mountains  of  F^lianon  must  be 
considiTed  to  be  either  an  interpolation  of  some  tran- 
scriljer,  or  else  it  must  bear  a  ilitlerent  interjjreta- 
tion.  The  former  view  is  the  one  taken  by  Kosen- 
niiiUer  {HilA.  Jinl.  p.  ii45,  Morrcn's  translation), 
who  sug<iests  that  the  wood  had  been  brought  i'rom 
Opliir  to  Tyre,  and  that  .Solomon's  instruetions  to 
Hiram  were  to  send  oii  to  Jerusalem  {da  Joppa, 
perhaps)  the  timlier  imported  from  Opliir  that  was 
lying  at  the  jiort  of  Tyre,  with  the  cedars  which 
had  been  cut  in  Mount  I.elianon  (see  I.ee's  Ihh. 
Lfx.  s.  V.  "  AlniugLjim ").  No  infonnation  can 
be  deduced  from  the  readings  of  the  LXX.,  who 
explain  the  Hebrew  word  liy  "hewn  wood  "  (1  K. 
X.  11,  Vat.),  "unhewn  wood"  (ibid.  iUex.),  and 
"pine-wood"  (2  (Jlir.  ii.  8,  and  ix.  10,  11).  The 
Vidg.  in  the  passages  of  Kings  .and  2  (,'hr.  ix.  reads 
liyna  thijiiui ;  but  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8  follows  the  LXX., 
and  has  lit/nn  piiien.  lnter[)reters  are  greatly  per- 
plexed as  to  what  kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the 
words  ali/umnnm  and  almiif/r/int.  The  Arabic  and 
the  Chaldee  interpretations,  with  ISIun.ster,  A.  Mon- 
tanus,  Deodatu.s,  Noldius,  Tigurinus,  retain  the 
original  word,  as  does  the  A.  V.  in  all  the  three 
passages.  The  attempts  at  identification  m.ade  by 
modern  WTiters  have  not  been  happy.  (1.)  Some 
maintain  that  the  thyina"  wood  (  Thuya  arlicnlata) 
IS  signified  by  altjum.  This  wood,  as  is  well  known, 
was  highly  prized  by  the  Ilomans,  who  used  it  for 
doors  of  tenii)les,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  purjjoses; 
for  the  citron-wood  of  the  ancients  apjiears  to  be 
identical  with  the  thuya.  (The  word  occurs  in 
Hev.  xviii.  12.)  Its  value  to  the  Itonians  accounts 
for  the  reatling  of  the  \'ulgate  in  the  pa.ssages 
quoted  above.  IJut  the  Thuya  articulnta  is  indig- 
enous to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  not  found  in 
.\sia;  and  few  gi-ographers  will  lie  found  to  identify 
the  ancient  Ophir  with  any  [lort  on  the  N.  African 
coast.  [Oi'iiiK.]  (2.)  Not  more  hai)py  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Kitto,  that  the  deudar  is  the  tree 
probal)ly  designated  by  the  temi  (ilimiy  [Pirl.  B'lbl., 
note  on  2  Chr.).  On  this  subject  Dr.  Hooker,  in 
a  letter  to  the  writer,  says,  "  The  deodar  is  out  of 
the  ([uestion.  It  is  no  better  than  cedar,  and  never 
coulii  have  lieen  exported  from  Himalaya."  (-3.) 
The  late  Dr.  Hoylc,  with  more  reason,  is  inclined 
to  decide  on  the  white  sandal-wood  {Smitnlum  al- 
bum; see  ('yd.  liih.  Lit.  art.  "Alginn.")  'Iliis 
tree  is  a  native  of  India,  and  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  coiust  of  Malabar,  and  deliciously  fragrant  in 
the  parts  near  to  the  root.  It  is  nuich  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  work-boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  or- 
naments. (4.)  The  rabbins''  understand  a  wood 
commonly  called  bni.iil,  in  Arabic  id/xirram,  of  a 
deep  red  color,  used  in  dycing.<^  This  ap])ear3  to 
l«  the  hukkum  (  Cipsidj/iuia  gajipan),  a  tree  allied  to 
the  I?ra/.il-wood  of  modeni  commerce,  and  found 
in  India;  and  many  of  the  .Icwisli  doctors  under- 
stand corid  {!.  e.  coral-wood^  l>y  the  word  almuij, 
tlie  name  no  doubt  having  reference  to  the  color  of 

"  Tliuja  nppciirs  to  bo  ft  corruption  of  Tlit/a,  from 
0vu>,  "  1  Nicrittcc,"  the  wood  having  been  used  in  wio- 
rlflccs  Tliujti  occidenlalis  is  the  wull-ltnowu  evergreen, 
"  nrbor  vitn'." 

6  K.  Sftlomon  Ben  Metek,  1  K.  x.  11,  nnd  R.  Dftv. 
Klmchi,  2  (,'l»r.  il.  8.  "  Aluummim  est  fHKnl  lUmiiUKim, 
iirbor  rubris  roloris  dictft  Anibuui  liiiKUii  alhturam, 
vulgo  l/rii.^ilin."  Sec  ("i'IhIuh,  wlio  wonders  that  the 
terui  "  UnizU-wood  ■■  (/.li,'""'"  fjr(uiilifn.ir)  uliould  be 
namec!  by  one  who  lived  3(X)  years  before  the  dlocov- 
tr>  of  America ;  but  tlie  word  branil  also  =  red  color. 
Rf.  Ilosenm.  Bol.  of  Bibl.  p.  243,  Morreu'a  note. 
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the  wood.  (5.)  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  plac«l  on 
these  rabbinical  inteqiretations,  the  most  probable 
of  all  the  attempts  to  identify  the  almug  is  that 
first  proposed  by  Celsius  (//itro/t.  i.  172),  namely, 
that  the  red  sandal-wood  (I'tcrocarj/us  sautaiiniis) 
may  be  the  kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word. 
IJut  this,  after  all,  is  mere  coiyecture.  "  I  have 
often,"  8.ays  Dr.  Hooker,  "heard  the  subject  of  the 
ahuug-tree  discussed,  but  never  to  any  i>urpose 
The  I'ttiiicarjius  snit'dinus  has  occurred  to  me, 
but  it  is  not  found  in  large  ])ieces,  nor  is  it,  I  be- 
lieve, now  usetl  for  musical  purjioses." 

This  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lei/uminoMB,  and  sub-order  I'dpilionactie,  is  a  na- 
tive of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  fine-grained,  and  of  a  beautiful  ganiet 
color,  ;is  any  one  may  see  who  has  ol)served  the 
medicinal  pre|)aration,  the  com])ound  tincture  of 
lavender,  which  is  colored  by  the  wood  of  the  red 
sandal-tree.  Dr.  I.ee  (Lex.  Ileb.  s.  v.  "  Algum- 
mim")  identifying  C)phir  with  some  seaport  of 
Ceylon,  following  Hochart  {Ch(iiiaan,i.  40)  herein, 
thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wood  in 
(picstion  must  be  cither  the  Kultmji  I'ul  of  Ceylon 
or  the  sand:il-wood  (I'ttiuairjwg  sant.Y)  of  India. 
'J"he  Kaliiuji  lid,  which  apparently  is  some  sjiecies 
of  Plirocarpus,  was  particularly  esteemed  and 
.sought  after  for  the  manui'acture  of  lyres  and  mu- 
sical in.struments,  as  Dr.  Lee  has  proved  by  quota- 
tions from  Anil)ic  and  Persian  works.  In  fact  he 
sa}s  that  the  ICastern  l3Te  is  termed  the  w/,  perhaps 
because  made  of  this  sort  of  wood.  As  to  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  nothing  certain  can  be  learnt. 
Hiller  {Hinvjihyt.  p.  i.  106)  derives  it  from  two 
words  meaning  "drops  of  gum,"''  as  if  some  res- 
inous wood  was  intended.  There  is  no  objection 
to  this  derivation.  The  various  kinds  of  jiines  are 
for  the  most  part  trees  of  a  resinous  nature;  but 
the  value  of  the  timber  for  building  is  great.  Nor 
would  this  derivation  be  luisuitalile  to  the  Pltro- 
carj/idw  generally,  several  species  of  Avhich  emit 
resins  when  the  stem  is  wounded.  .Tosephus  (Ant 
viii.  7,  §  1 )  makes  sjiecial  mention  of  a  tree  not  un- 
like jiine,  but  which  he  is  careful  to  wani  us  not  to 
confuse  with  the  jjlne-trees  known  to  the  merchants 
of  his  time.  "  Those  we  are  speaking  of,"  he  says, 
"  were  in  appearance  like  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree, 
but  were  whiter  and  more  shining."  This  descrip- 
tion is  too  vayue  to  allow  us  even  to  conjecture  what 
he  means.  And  it  is  qiute  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  certaui  conclusion  in  the  attempt  to  identify 
the  algum  or  ahuug-tree.  The  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  more  in  favor  of  the  red  8andal-woo<l  than 
of  any  other  tree.  W.  H. 

ALI'AH.     [Ai.VAii.] 

ALI'AN.     [Alvan.] 


c  (Vfi^,  lipiiiun  nrboris  mngnn?,  foIii<  nmygdallnU, 

rnjus  dccocto  tingitur  color  rubioundui"  seu  pseudo- 
purpureuB  —  lignum  bresillum  —  rfi'nwi,  color  egus  tinc- 
tunim  referens  (Uolius,  Arab.  Lex.  8.  T.  bnkkam). 

'I  For  the  various  et\  mologies  that  liave  In-en  griven 
to  the  Hebrew  word  pee  Celsius,  Hirrnh.  \.  172,  «q.  ; 
SnlmnKiug,  Itijt.   lair.   p.  120,  U.  ;  Cnntell.  I^x.  Hrpt. 

»■  ▼.  n^2  'S.  l-*e  says  "  the  word  is  appiireutly  for- 
eign." QeMnlus  gives  no  derivation.  Fiimt  ri'fers  the 
wordii  to  I-<^,  flurrf.,  manare.  It  Is,  he  say*,  th« 
red  sandal-wood,  lie  comporcB  the  .''an^krit  mo<ha, 
mochfta. 


ALIEN 

•  4LIEN.     [Str.\ngek.] 

*  ALL  TO.  On  the  expression  (Judg.  ix.  53) 
'rtW  to  brake  his  scull,"  see  note  to  the  art.  Abim- 

ELEOII.  A. 

ALLEGORY,  a  figure  of  speech,  which  has 
been  defined  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance  with 
Its  etymology,  as  "  a  representation  of  one  thing 
which  is  intended  to  excite  the  representation  of 
another  thing;  "  the  first  representation  being  con- 
sistent with  itself,  but  requiring,  or  being  capable 
of  admitting,  a  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation 
over  and  above  its  literal  sense.  An  allegory  has 
been  incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  lengthened 
or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continuation  of  meta- 
phore,  as  by  Cicero,  thm  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  metaphor  as  parable  to  simile.  Hut  the 
two  figures  are  quite  distinct;  no  sustained  meta- 
phor, or  succession  of  metapliors,  can  constitute  an 
allegory,  and  the  interpretation  of  allegory  differs 
from  that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  with 
words  but  things.  Li  every  allegory  there  is  a 
twofold  sense;  the  immediate  or  historic,  which  is 
understood  from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the  words 
but  of  the  things  signified  by  them;  and  not  only 
may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the  literal  in- 
terpretation in  every  allegory,  whether  the  narrative 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  be  of  things  possible  or 
real.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Gal. 
iv.  24,  where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar  and 
Sarah ;  not  treating  that  narrative  as  an  allegory 
in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  woidd  lead  us  to  suppose,  but 
drawing  from  it  a  deeper  sense  than  is  conveyed  by 
the  immediate  representation. 

In  pure  allegory  no  direct  reference  is  made  to 
the  principal  object;  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv.  11-32). 
In  iiiixtd  allegory  the  allegorical  narrative  either 
contains  some  huit  of  its  application,  as  Ps.  Ixxx., 
or  the  allegory  and  its  inteqiretation  are  combined, 
as  in  .John  xv.  1-8 ;  but  this  last  passage  is,  strictly 
speaking,  an  example  of  a  metaphor. 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the 
allegory  is  laid  down  by  Dean  Trench  ( On  the 
Pitrafjles,  chap,  i.)  as  one  of  form  rather  tlian  of 
essence.  "  In  the  allegory,"  he  says,  "  there  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  thing  signifying  and  the  thing 
signified,  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  first 
being  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two  thus 
blended  together,  instead  of  being  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
parable."  According  to  this,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pure  allegory  as  above  defined. 

W.  A.  W. 

ALLELU'IA  C  AK\r]\oma-  Alleluia),  so 
written  in  Kev.  xix.  1  ft",   [and  Tob.  xiii.  18],  or 

more  properly  Hallelujah  (H"^  •'■'70,  "praise 
ye  Jehovah,"  as  it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  Ps.  civ. 
35,  cv.  45,  cvi.  1,  cxi.  1,  cxii.  1,  cxiii.  1  (comp.  Ps. 
cxiii.  9,  cxv.  18,  cxvi.  19,  cxvii.  2).  The  Psalms 
from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Hallel,  and  were  sung  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at 
the  ffeast  of  Dedication,  and  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, the  feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  feast  of  the 
Passover.  [Hosanna.]  On  the  last  occasion, 
Pss.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  according  to  the  school  of 
Hillel  (the  former  only  according  to  the  school  of 
Shammai),  were  sung  before  the  feast,  and  the  re- 
uaiuder  at  its  termination,  after  drinking  the  last 
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cup.  The  hymn  (Matt.  xxvi.  30),  sung  by  Christ 
and  his  disciples  after  the  last  supper,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  f;he  great  Hallel,  which  seems  to  have 
varied  according  to  the  feast.  The  literal  meanmg 
of  "  Hallelujah  "  sufficiently  indicates  the  character 
of  the  Psalms  in  winch  it  occiu's,  as  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
last  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks  of  be- 
ing intended  for  use  in  the  temple-sen-ice;  the 
words  "  praise  ye  Jehovah  "  being  taken  up  by  the 
full  chorus  of  Levites.  In  the  great  hymn  of  tri- 
umph in  heaven  over  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
the  apostle  in  vision  heard  the  multitude  in  chorus 
like  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings  burst  forth, 
"  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth," 
responding  to  the  voice  which  came  out  of  the 
throne  saying  "  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  his  servants, 
and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and  great "  (Rev. 
xix.  1-6).  In  this,  as  in  the  offering  of  incense 
(Kev.  viii. ),  there  is  evident  allusion  to  the  service 
of  the  temple,  as  the  apostle  had  often  witnessed  it 
in  its  fading  gi-andeur.  W.  A.  W. 

ALLIANCES.  On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  no  connections  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
geographical  position  of  their  country,'  the  pecu- 
liarity flf  their  institutions,  and  the  prohibitions 
against  intercourse  with  the  Canaanites  and  other 
heathen  nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  exclu- 
sive and  isolated  state.  But  with  tlie  extension  of 
their  power  under  the  kings,  the  .Jews  were  brought 
more  into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  alliances 
became  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  exclu- 
sively for  commercial  purposes:  the  fii'st  with 
Hiram,  king  of  T>Te,  originally  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  for  the  supply  of 
ship-builders  and  sailors  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27);  the 
second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the 
royal  famOy ;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that  country 
(1  K.  X.  28,  2;j).  After  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom, the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nature.  I'hey  had  their  origin  partly  in  the 
internal  disputes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  partly  in  the  position  which  these 
countries  held  relatively  to  Egypt  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  on  the  other.  The  scantiness  of  the 
historical  records  at  our  command  makes  it  prob- 
able that  the  key  to  many  of  the  events  that  oc- 
cuiTed  is  to  be  found  in  the  alliances  arid  counter- 
alliances  formed  between  these  peoples,  of  which  n« 
mention  is  made.  Thus  the  invasion  of  Shishak  in 
Kehoboam's  reign  was  not  improbably  the  result 
of  an  alliance  made  with  Jeroljoam,  who  h.ad  pre- 
viously found  an  asylum  in  Egypt  (1  K.  xii.  2,  xiv. 
25).  Each  of  these  monarchs  sought  a  connection 
witli  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Syria,  on  which 
side  Israel  was  particularly  assailable  (1  K.  xv.  19); 
but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  the  active 
cooperation  of  Benhadad  against  Baasha  (1  K.  xv. 
10-20).  Another  policy,  induced  probal)ly  by  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  Syria,  led  to  the  formation  of 
an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms  under  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat,  which  was  maintained  until  the 
end  of  Ahab's  dynasty.  It  occasionally  extended 
to  commercial  operations  (2  Chr.  xx.  36).  The 
alliance  ceased  in   Jehu's   reien:    war  broke  out 
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nhortly  after  l>etween  Amaziab  and  Jeroboam  II. : 
jach  nation  looked  for  foreijc;!!  aid,  and  a  coalition 
was  fonned  between  Hezin,  kini;  of  S}Tia,  and  I'e- 
kab  on  tlie  one  side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tij,'lath-I*ileser, 
king  of  Ass^Tia,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-'J). 
Hy  this  means  an  openinjj;  was  afforded  to  the  ad- 
r;inces  of  tlie  Assyrian  power;  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  as  tliey  were  successively  at- 
tacked, sought  the  alliance  of  the  Kgj-ptians,  who 
were  strongly  interested  in  maintaining  the  inde- 
f*endence  of  the  Jews  as  a  ban-ier  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Assjrian  power.  Thus 
Hoshea  made  a  tr«ity  with  So  (Sabaco  or  Se- 
vechus),  and  Jvoelled  against  JShalnianeser  (2  K. 
xvii.  4):  Ilezekiah  adopted  the  same  jioUcy  in  op- 
position to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx.  2).  In  neither 
case  was  the  alliance  productive  of  much  good :  the 
Israelites  were  aliandoned  by  So.  It  appears 
probalile  that  his  successor  Sethos,  who  had  of- 
fended the  military  caste,  was  imable  to  render 
Hezekiah  any  a.ssistance;  and  it  was  oniy  when  the 
independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threatened,  that 
the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Sethos  and  Tirhakah,  and  a  temporary  relief  af- 
forded thereby  to  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  9.  30;  Herod, 
ii.  141).  Tlie  weak  condition  of  KgJlit  at  the  be- 
gimiing  of  the  20th  d>iiasty  left  Judah  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Assyrians,  <vho  under  Iv^arhaddon 
subdued  the  country,  and  by  a  conciUatory  policy 
secured  the  adhesion  of  Manasseh  and  his  succes- 
sors to  his  side  airainst  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11- 
13).  It  was  apparently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assjrians 
that  Josiah  i-esisted  the  advance  of  Necho  (2  (Jhr. 
XXXV.  20).  His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Assyrian  eniiiire  again  changal  the  policy 
of  the  Jews,  and  made  them  the  subjects  of  Egj-pt. 
Neliuchadnezzar's  first  expixlition  against  Jerusalem 
was  contemporaneous  with  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expeflition  of  Necho  against  the 
Babylonians  (2  K.  xxiv.  1;  Jer.  xhi.  2);  and  lastly, 
Zedekiah's  ret)ellion  was  accompanied  with  a  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  with  Egj-pt  (Ez.  xvii.  1.5). 
A. temporary  relief  appears  to  have  been  afforded 
by  the  advance  of  llophrah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  11),  but  it 
was  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  Jewi.sh 
independence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  Judas  Mac- 
caliii'us  souglit  an  alliance  with  the  Konians,  who 
were  then  gaining  an  ascendency  in  the  I'Ast,  as  a 
counterpoi.se  to  the  neighboring  state  of  Syria  (1 
Mace.  Wii. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  0).  This  alli- 
ance was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xii.  1 ;  Ant, 
xiii.  5,  §  8),  and  by  Simon  (1  >lacc.  xv.  17;  AnI. 
xiii.  7,  §  3).  On  the  last  occasion  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Jews  was  rwognizetl  and  formally 
notified  to  the  neighboring  nations  ».  c.  140  (1 
Mace.  XV.  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature 
were  at  the  same  period  conciude<l  with  the  I.ace- 
dii'moiiians  under  an  impression  that  they  came  of 
a  common  stock  (1  Mace.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20;  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §  10,  xiii.  .'},  §  8).  The  Roman  alliance  was 
again  renewc*!  by  H)Tcanus,  Ji.  v.  12%  {Ant.  xiii. 
!>,  §  2),  after  his  defeat  by  Antiochus  Sidetea,  and 


"  •  Though  this  uwigo  hnppt-nH  to  be  mentioned 
only  in  the  tmnonrtlon  lietwrcn  .Inroh  and  Lftbnn(0«Mi. 
ixxi.  1)2),  it  wild  eviilcntly  ni>t  uiicniiiinon  iimong  the 
eiuit4Tn  moc.'<.  Sir  Henry  C.  lOiwliiison  mentions  the 
Inlcnwtlfii;  and  lllustmtivo  fiict  that  he  him  found  In 
the  A-o-iyriiin  inseriptlong  fW'quent  exiiniplen  of  thip 
•anie  practire  of  nii.'liiK  n  tmnuliui  for  the  purjxisc  of 
roniniemonitlnK  nnd  ratifying  n  rnnipiiot.  Sec  Alh- 
•nmim,  April  I'J,  1802      The  eiTctlim  of  a  clone  a«  a 
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the  lot>.ses  he  had  sustained  were  repaired.  Thii 
alliance,  however,  ultimately  provetl  fat:U  to  th« 
indeyiendence  of  the  Jews.  The  rival  claims  of 
Hyreanus  and  Aristobuius  having  been  referred  to 
Pomjiey,  w.  c.  03,  he  availed  himself  of  the  op|)ortu- 
nity  of  placing  the  country  under  tribute  {Aut.  xiv. 
4,  §  4).  Finally,  llerod  was  raised  to  the  sov- 
ereignty l)y  the  Ifoman  Senate,  acting  under  the, 
advice  of  M.  Antony  (.1///.  xiv.  14,  §  5). 

The  formation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  religious  rites.  A  victim  was  slain  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  between  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  jjassed,  involving  imprecations  of  a  sim- 
ilar destruction  upon  him  who  should  break  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  ((ien.  xv.  10;  cf.  Llv.  i.  24); 

hence  the  expression  j~1^~)2  i"T^3  ( =  opKia 
rfftveiv,  fadus  icere)  to  make  (lit.  to  cut)  a 
treaty;  hence  also  the  use  of  the  term  H  ^S  (lit. 
imjn-tcation)  for  a  covenant.  'Oiat  tliis  custom 
was  maintained  to  a  late  jjeriwl  appears  from  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18-20.  (jenerally  sjieaking,  the  oath  alone 
is  mentioned  in  the  contracting  of  alliances,  either 
between  nations  (.losh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen. 
xxvi.  28,  xxxi.  53;  1  Sam.  xv.  17;  2  K.  xi.  4). 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  /.  c. ; 
Ex.  xxiv.  II;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  sym- 
bolical of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions ;  it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and  ])njij- 
ably  use<l,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitible  enter- 
tainments; hence  the  expression  "covenant  of  salt" 
(Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Occasionally  a 
pillar  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial 
of  the  alliance  (Gen.  x.xxi.  52)."  Presents  were 
also  sent  by  the  party  soliciting  the  alliance  (1  K. 
XV.  18;  Is.  xxx.  0;  1  Mace.  xv.  18).  The  fidelity 
of  the  .lews  to  their  engagements  w:is  conspicuous 
at  all  periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix.  18),  and 
any  bre;ici)  of  covenant  was  visited  with  very  se- 
vere punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1;  Ez.  xvii.  16). 

W.  L.  B. 

AL'LOM  ('AWwfi;  [Vat.  M.  AWoiV,]  Alex. 
ABKwv-  Miilmoii).  The  same  as  Ami  or  Amon 
(1  ILsdr.  v.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  57;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

W.  A.  W. 

AL'LON  (^T"'  S  or  "l^^S),  a  Large  strong  tree 
of  some  descri]if  ion,  probably  an  oak  (see  Ges.  T/ies. 
51,  103;  Stanley,  App.  §  70).  The  word  is  foimd 
in  two  names  in  the  toiwgraphy  of  Palestine. 

1.     Au/)N,    more   accurately   Elon     (]'1  .-S 

(n"'33pi'5):  Mo-Act;  [Alex.  MtjAw:]  Flon),  a 
place  named  among  the  cities  of  N.aphtali  (.losh. 
xix.  33).  Probably  the  more  correct  construction 
is  to  take  it  witii  the  fciUowing  word.  i.  c.  "  the  oak 
by  Z.aunaimim,"  or  "tiie  oak  of  the  lo.ading  of 
tents  "  ["  tents  of  the  wanderers,"  acconlinir  to 
Fiirst].  as  if  deriving  its  name  from  some  nomad 
trilK!  frequenting  the  .spot.  Such  a  trilie  were  the 
Kenites,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  place  is 
again  named  in  .hidg.  iv.  ll.""  with  the  addition.-il 


rellgiouK  ineniorlul  or  nn  the  xign  of  a  roTennnl  between 
OrNl  nnd  man  (r.  i;.  by  Jurob  at  Itethel,  Uen.  xxvlii. 
IS)  \vii.s  II  Hiiiiilar  pnx-eeding,  but  not  altogether  anal- 
ogou«.  U. 

b  11  vS,  AUon,  is  the  reading  of  V.  d.  Hooght,  and 
of  Walton's  Polyglot!  ;  but  nios",  MSS.  have  a.-)  nboT« 
(Darl.lton"s  /Mr.  Tr.r>.  p.  4»)). 

<"  It  oiiiHt  b*  *ouiarked  that  the  Targuui  .lonathiii 
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lefiiiition  of  "by  Kedesh  (Xaplitali)."    Here,  qom 
jver,  the  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulgate,  renders  the 
words  "  the  plain  of  Zaa>jaiji."     [Eu>n.]     (See 
Stanley,  p.  340,  note.) 

2.  Al'lon-ba'chuth  (ni32  ^IvS  «  ^  oak 
of  loeeping;  and  so  fidXavos  irivdoxji'  querciis 
Hetits),  the  tree  under  which  Kebekah's  nurse,  Deb- 
orah, was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Ewald  {Gesch. 
iii.  2!))  believes  the  "oak  of  Tabor"  (1  Sam.  x.  3, 
A.  V.  "plain  of  T.")  to  be  the  same  as,  or  the 
successor  of,  this  tree,  "Tabor"  being  possibly  a 
merely  dialectical  change  from  "  Deborah,"  and  he 
would  further  identify  it  with  the  "  palm-tree  of 
Deborah "  (Judg.  iv.  5).  See  also  Stanley,  pp. 
U3,  220.*  G. 

3.  Al'lon  (PvS  [an  oak]:  'AXdv;  [Vat.  M. 
Aficov,  H.  AfjLfxd))/;]  Alex.  AWwV-  Alhn).  A 
Simeonite,  ancestor  of  Zirza,  a  prince  of  his  tribe  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).    W.  A.  W. 

ALMODAD  (ITI^bW  l^ssMy=tkepro- 

yenkor,  Flirst] :  'EX/iwSciS:  Elmodrul),  the  first, 
in  order,  of  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe. 
His  settlements  must  be  looked  for,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  descendants  of  Joktan,  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula;  and  his  name  appears  to  be 
preserved  in  that  of  Jludiid  (or  El-Mud;id,  the 
word  being  one  of  those  proper  names  that  admits 
»f  the  article  being  prefixed),  a  famous  personage 
'n  Arabian  history,  the  reputed  father  of  Ishmael's 
Arab  wfe  {Mir-dt  ez-Zenidn,  ifec.),  and  the  chief 
»f  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  older,  or  first,  Jurhum),  that,  coming  from 
ihe  Yemen,  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jlek- 
seh,  and  intermarried  with  the  Ishmaelit&s.  The 
\ame  of  Mudiid  was  peculiar  to  Jurhum,  and 
(orne  by  several  of  its  chiefs  (C'aussin  de  Perceval, 
Ess'ii  sur  I' Hist,  des  Arabes  avant  i  f.^lninisme,  <fc., 
1.  33  ft'.,  168,  and  194  ft'.).  Gesenius  {Lex.  ed. 
Tregelles,  in  loc. )  says,  "  If  there  were  an  ancient 

error  in  reading  (for  T^llXSvS),  we  might  com- 
pare Mornd,  (^f  w/0  or  t^lyO  — -O,  the  name  of  a 

tribe  living  in  a  moimtainous  region  of  Arabia 
Felix,  near  Zabid."  (For  this  tribe  see  Abulfedae 
Hist,  Anleislamica,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  190.)     Others 

have  suggested    y^CL/O,  but  the  well-known  tribes 

of  this  stock  are  of  Ishmaelite  descent.  Bochart 
(Pkakff,  ii.  16)  thinks  that  Almodad  may  be  traced 
in  the  name  of  the  'AKKovfiaiuiTat  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 


renders  this  passage  by  words  meaning  "  the  plain  of 
the  swamp  "  (see  Schwarz,  p.  181).  This  is  Ewald's  ex- 
planation also  ( Gesch.  ii.  492,  note).  For  other  inter- 
pretations see  Flirst  (Handwb.  p.  91). 

«  The   Sam.  Version,   according   to  its  customary 

rendering  of  Allon,  has  here  nrT^D^  mti72,  "  the 
plain  of  Bakith."  See  this  subject  more  fully  ex- 
amined under  Elon. 

b  *  The  place  of  the  first  Deborah's  "  oak  "  and  tliat 
of  the  second  Deborah's  "  palm-tree,"  may  possibly 
jave  been  the  same  ;  but  in  order  to  identify  the  one 
tree  with  the  other,  Ewald  has  to  assume  that  the  text 
has  miscalled  the  tree  intended  in  one  of  the  passages 
Gesch.  iii.  29,  note).  In  Gen.  xxxv.  8,  we  are  to  read 
'  under  the  oak,'  ;.  e.  the  original  one  or  its  representa- 
<iTfc  as  still  well  known,  and  not  "an  oak  "  (A.  V.).  II. 

<^  □^'Tjviyp,  Pual  part,  pi.,  firom  denom    verb 
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7,  §  24),  a  people  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix, 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Lar  [Arabia]. 

E.  S.  P. 

AL'MON  (]'l'2^?'  [hickkn-]:  rifjiaKa;  [Alex. 

AX/xwv;  Comp.  'EAfj^dv,  Aid.  'AA/xiiO  Ahum),  a 
city  within  the  tril}e  of  Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs" 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  hst  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  in 
Josh,  xviii.  In  the  paraDel  list  Ln  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is 
found  as  Alemeth  — ■  probably  a  later  form,  and  that 
by  which  it  would  appear  to  have  descended  to  us. 
[Alemeth.]  G. 

AL'MOjST-DIBLATHA'IM  (accurately  D\h- 
lathamah.  np**n7!2"^"'!b737  •  TiKixuiv  Ae& 
KaOai/x:  Helmon-cliMathaim),  one  of  the  latest 
stations  of  the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47). 
Dibon-gad  is  doubtless  the  present  Dhibdn,  just  to 
the  north  of  the  Aruon;  and  there  is  thus  every 
probability  that  ^Umon-diblathaim  was  identical 
with  Beth-diblathaim,  a  Moabite  city  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  both  Dibon 
and  Xebo,  and  that  its  traces  will  be  discovered  on 
further  exploration.     [For  the  etymology  see  Dib- 

LATHAIM.]  G. 

ALMOND  ("TilK?,  shaked  (t^^)  :  kf^iyda- 
Kov,  Kapvou,  Kapviuos,  KapvaiTo,:  amygdalus, 
(imt/fjdala,  in  nucis  modum,  instar  nucis,  virgn 
viyihns).  This  word  is  found  in  Gen.  xliii.  11 ; 
Ex.  XXV.  33,  34,  xxxvii.  19,  20;  Num.  xra.  8; 
Eccles.  xii.  5;  Jer.  i.  11,  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
It  is  invariably  represented  by  the  same  Hebrew 
word  (shdlced),  which  sometimes  stands  for  the 
whole  tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut;  for  in- 
stance, in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his  sons 
to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  "  a  little  honey, 
spices  and  mj-rrh,  nuts  and  almonds;"  here  the 
frnit  is  clearly  meant.  In  the  passages  out  of  the 
book  of  Exodus  the  "  bowls  made  like  unto  al- 
monds,"'" which  were  to  adorn  the  golden  candle-" 
stick,  seem  to  allude  to  the  nut  also.''  Aaron's  rod, 
that  so  miraciUously  budded,  yielded  almond  nuts. 
In  the  two  passages  from  Ecclesiastes  and  Jere 
miah,  shaked  is  translated  alnwnd  tree,  which  from 
the  context  it  certainly  represents.  It  is  clearly 
then  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  some  ^vriters,  that 
shaked  stands  exclusively  for  "  almond-nuts,"  and 
that /ii«  signifies  the  "tree."«  Kosenmiiller  con- 
jectures that  the  latter  word  designates  the  wiki, 
the  former  the  cultivated  tree.  This  may  be  so, 
but  it  appears  more  probable  that  this  tree,  con- 
spicuous as  it  was  for  its  early  flowering  and  usefid 
fruit,   was  known  by  these  two  different   names. 


"rnt^'j  always  used  in  Heb.  text  in  reference  to  the 
golden  candlestick :  LXX.  eKrervmaixevoi  (capuitrKOus, 
al.  KapuiVicots  ;   Aqtlila,  efrjiauySoAu^xcVrji'. 

d  ^p V  "  est  amygdalus  et  amygdalum,  arbor  et 
fructus  ;  hie  autem  fructus  potius  quam  arboris  forma 
designari  videtur "  (RosemniilL  Schol.  in  Kxuii.  xxv. 
33).      That  shaked  =  tree  and  fruit,  see  also   Furst, 

Concord,  ^^l^',  "  amygdala  et  aviysdalum,  de  arbore 

I.,  t' 

et  fiructu ;  "  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  1'^W,  "  sig 
niflcat  arborem  et  fructimi."  Michaelis  (Suppl.  a.  v. 
^*'23)  understands  the  almond-shaped  bowls  to  refel 
to  the  blossom,  i.  e.  the  calyx  and  the  corolla. 

e  Harris,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  art.  "Almond,"  and 
Dr.  Roy  le  in  Kitto,  art.  "  Shaked." 


ro 
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The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  luz  is  uncertain ;  and 
although  the  word  occurs  only  in  (jen.  xxx.  37, 
where  it  is  translated  hazd  in  the  text  of  the  A. 
v.,  yet  there  can  be  little  or  no  doul>t  that  it  is  an- 
other word  for  the  alinonc/,  for  in  the  Araliic  this 
identical  word,  luz,  denotes  tlie  almond.  [Mazkl.] 
The  early  ap])earance  of  the  blossoms  on  the  almond- 
tree  {Amyijdalus  communis)  was  no  doubt  rci^arded 
by  the  Jews  of  old  as  a  welcome  harl)inger  of 
spring,  reminding  them  that  the  winter  was  pass- 
ing away  —  that  the  flowers  would  soon  ajipear  on 
the  earth  —  and  that  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  would  soon  be 
heard  in  the  land  (Sonir  of  Sol.  ii.  11,  12).  The 
word  slioknl,  therefore,  or  the  tree  which  liasiened 
to  ])Ut  forth  its  blossoms,  was  a  very  beautiful  and 
fitting  sjiionyui  [ht  the  luz,  or  almond-tree,  in  the 
language  of  a  jteople  so  fond  of  imagery  and  poetry 
as  were  the  Jews.  We  have  in  our  o\ni  language 
instances  of  plants  being  named  from  the  season  of 
the  year  when  they  are  flowering  —  may  for  fiauy 
ihurn ;  pfm/ue  flower  for  anemone ;  lent  lily  for 
daffixlil;  uinler  cress  for  hedije  vmstnrd.  But 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  exact  illustration  of 
the  Hebrew  shaked  is  to  be  found  in  the  I!nglish 
word  (ipn'cot,  or  npricuck,  as  it  was  formeily  and 
more  correctly  called,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
prcEcoqud,  prcecocift ;  this  tree  was  so  called  \>y  the 
Romans,  who  considered  it  a  kind  of  peach  which 
ripened  earlier  than  the  conunon  one;  hence  its 
name,  the  precocious  tree  (comp.  I'lin.  xv.  11 ;  Mar- 
tial, xiii.  46).  Sln'ib'd,  therefore,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability oidy  another  name  with  the  Jews  for  liiz. 

t^iiaki'd  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies 
"to  be  wakeful,"  "  to  hasten,""  for  the  almond- 
tree  blossoms  very  early  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
appearing  before  the  leaves.  Two  species  of  Aniyg- 
dalus  —  A.  persica,  the  peach-tree,  and  A.  com- 
munis, the  shaked — appear  to  be  conunon  in  Pal- 
estine. They  are  both,  according  to  Dr.  Kitto 
(I'liys.  Hist.  Piihst.  p.  211),  in  blossom  in  every 
part  of  Palestine  in  January.  The  almond-tree 
has  been  noticed  in  flower  as  early  as  the  Oth  of 
that  month:  the  liJth,  2;3d,  and  25th  are  also  re- 
corded dates.  Tlie  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
fact  will  explain  that  otherwise  unintelligible  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  (i.  11,  12),  "The  wonl  of  the 
Ix>rd  came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest 
thou?  And  I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond- 
tree  (shakiid).  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me.  Thou 
hast  well  seen,  for  1  will  hasten  {slwkid)  my  word 
U)  perfonu  it." 

In  that  well-known  poetical  representation  of  old 
age  in  I'xclcs.  xii.  it  is  said,  "  the  almond-tree  shall 
flouri.sh."  This  expression  is  generally  tmderstoiKl 
as  emblematic  of  the  hoary  locks  of  old  age  thinly 
jcattered  on  the  bald  head,  just  as  the  white  blos- 


"  ^py'  (1)  dtcubuit,  (2)  vigilavit=  Arab.  iX^KJUu. 


tXJLw:  iji:<nmni.i.   The  Chaldee  is  ^""-Tar',  ^''"T~ti' ! 

TDtt?  '   S13li7  '   3  and  n  being  interchanged.    Tlio 

-  :  T :  •  ' 

iyrlac  word  Is  stmiiar. 

b  Tlip  (fnncral  color  of  the  almond  blowiom  is  pinli, 
but  the  flowers  do  vary  from  deep  pinlc  to  nearly 
•  bile. 

c   Tpt?'    \^S3^,        Oescnius     umkoR     tlie     vcrlt 
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soms  appear  on  the  yet  leafless  boughs  of  this  tree 
Gesenius,  however,  does  not  allow  such  an  inter- 
pretjition,  for  he  says,  with  some  truth,''  that  the 
almond  flowers  are  jiink  or  rose-ciAjred,  not  ivhite. 
This  ])assage,  therei'ore,  is  rendered  liy  him  —  "  the 
almond  is  rejected."''  -Though  a  delicious  fruit, 
yet  the  old  man,  having  no  teeth,  would  be  obUged 
to  refuse  it.''  If,  however,  the  reading  of  the  A. 
V.  is  retained,  then  the  allusion  to  the  almond-tree 
is  intended  to  refer  to  the  hasteniuij  of  old  age  in 
the  case  of  him  who  remendiereth  not  "  his  Creator 
in  the  days  of  his  youth."  As  the  almond-tree 
ushei-s  in  spring,  so  do  the  signs  mentioned  in  the 
context  foretell  the  approach  of  old  age  and  death. 
It  has  alw,ays  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  with  rev- 
erence, and  even  to  this  day  the  English  Jews  on 
their  great  feast-days  carry  a  bough  of  flowering 
almond  to  the  syna'^'otrue,  ju.st  as  in  old  time  they 
used  to  ])rcsent  pahn-branches  in  the  Temple,  to 
remind  them  perha])S,  .is  Lady  C'allcott  has  observed 
{Script.  lUrb.  \i.  lU),  that  in  the  great  famine  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  the  almond  did  not  fail  them, 
and  that,  as  it  "  failed  not  to  their  jjatriarchs  in  the 
days  of  dearth,  it  cometh  to  their  hand  in  this  day 
of  worse  and  nmre  bitter  privation,  as  a  token  that 
(Jod  forgetteth  not  his  people  in  their  distress,  nor 
the  children  of  Israel,  though  scattered  in  a  foreign 
land,  tliough  their  home  is  the  prey  of  the  spoiler, 
and  their  temple  is  become  an  high  place  for  the 
heathen." 

A  modern  traveller  in  Palestine  records  that,  at 
the  passover,  the  Jews  prepare  a  compound  ol 
almonds  and  apjiles  in  the  fonn  of  a  brick,  and 
havinj;  the  ajipearance  of  lime  or  mortar  to  remind 
the  jjcople  of  tlieir  hard  service  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  house  of  bondage  (Anderson's  Wander- 
inys  in  V/e  Laud  of  Jsrael,  p.  250). 

The  aimond-tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  Amyr/- 
d/dus  amimunis,  l)elongs  to  the  natural  order  Jiosa- 
ctw,  and  sub-order  Amyijdidw.  This  order  is  a 
large  and  important  one.  for  it  contains  more  than 
1000  species,  many  of  which  jtroduce  excellent 
fruit.  Apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  cher- 
ries, apples,  pears,  strawl)erries,  &c.,  <tc.,  are  all  in- 
cluded under  this  order.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  tiiat  the  seeds,  flowers,  bark,  and  leaves, 
of  many  plants  in  the  order  Risucia:  contain  a 
deadly  poison,  namely,  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  ahnond-tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  North 
Africa,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  milder  |)«rts  of 
Kin-o])e.  In  I'".nt,'land  it  is  grown  simjily  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  vernal  flowers,  for  the  fniit 
scarcely  ever  comes  to  nuiturity.  The  height  of 
the  tree  is  about  12  or  14  feet;  the  flowers  are 
pink,  and  ari-anged  for  the  most  part  in  piiirs;  the 
leaves  are  long,  ovate,  with  a  semited  margin,  and 
an  acute  point.    The  covering  of  the  fruit  is  dovniy 


t^S3^  to  1)0  Ilipliil  future,  from  t^S3,  to  deride,  to 
despise  ;   X'SS"*  would  then  be  after  the  Syriac  form, 

instrnil  of  ^'*S2"*,  Hut  all  the  old  versicms  agree  with 
the  tninslatlon  of  the  A.  V.,  the  verb  being  formed  reg 
ulurly  frf>m  tlio  root  \^*1D,  Jtorrre. 

<l  "  When  the  grinders  oonne  because  they  nns  few ' 
(Eccles.  xii.  3).  For  some  other  ruriou."  iiitvrpreta- 
tlons  of  this  pitsNigc,  sec  th.'it  of  K.  Salotnon,  quoted 

by  .Sfiiitcs  I'agninus  in  liis  Tlirsaunis,  sub  voce  y^ll 
an<i  Vntnlihis,   Annota'-a  ad   Ecclesiaslin,   xii.  r»  (Oil 

.Sri--,  lii.  aa»ii. 
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_iiid  succulent,  enclosing  the  hard  shell  which  con- 
tains the  kernel.     The  bitter  almond  is  only  a 


Almond-tree  and  blossom. 

variety  of  this  species.  The  English  Almond, 
Spanish  Almenrh-a,  the  Provenr-al  Amawlola,  the 
French  Amande,  are  nil  apparently  derived  frgm 
the  Greek  a.fivyZa.\T),  Latin  Amyrjclala.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  in  connection  with  the  almond- 
bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick,  that  pieces  of  rock- 
crystal  used  in  adorning  branch-candlesticks  are 
BtiU  denominated  by  the  lapidaries  "Almonds." 

W.  H. 

ALMS  (Chald.  SilT^),  beneficence  towards 
the  poor,  from  Anglo-Sax.  cBlmesse,  probably,  as 
well  as  Germ,  almosen,  from  eXerffiocrvvi} ;  eleemo- 
syna,  Vulg.  (but  see  Bosworth,  A.  S.  Bid.).  The 
word  "alms"  is  not  found  in  our  version  of  the 
canonical  books  of  0.  T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly 
in  N.  T.,  and  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Tobit 

and  Ecclesiasticus.  The  Heb.  npT^,  righteous- 
ness, the  usual  equivalent  for  alms  in  0.  T.,  is  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  in  Deut.  xxiv.  13,  Dan.  iv.  24,  and 
elsewhere,  i\erifiocrvvT],  whilst  some  IISS.,.  with 
Vulg.  and  Ehem.  Test.,  read  in  Matt.  vi.  1,  3i- 
Kaioffvvt).  [This  reading  is  adopted  by  Griesb., 
Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Tregelles,  and  Alford.  —  A.] 

The  duty  of  almsgiving,  especially  in  kind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  portions  to  be  left  designedly  from 
produce  of  the  field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  olive- 
yard  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xv.  11,  xxiv. 
19,  xxvi.  2-13 ;  Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictly  eiyoined  by 
the  Law.  After  his  entrance  into  the  land  of 
promise,  the  Israelite  was  ordered  to  present  }early 
the  first-fruits  of  the  land  before  the  Lord,  in  a 
manner  significant  of  his  own  previously  destitute 
condition.  Every  third  year  also  (Deut.  xiv.  28) 
each  proprietor  was  directed  to  share  the  tithes  of 
his  produce  with  "  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow."  The  theological  esti- 
mate of  ahnsgiving  among  the  .lews  is  indicated  by 
the  following  passages  :  — Tob  xxxi.  17;  Prov.  x.  2, 
xi.  4;  Estli.  ix.  22;  Ps.  cxii.  9;  Acts  ix.  36,  the 
ease  of  Dorca.s;  x.  2,  of  Cornelius:  to  which  may  l)e 
idded,  Tob.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11;  and  Ecclus.  iii. 
30,  xl.  24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  far  as  to 
nterpret  riyhtemisness  by  almsgiving  in  such  pas- 
sages as  (len.  xviii.  19;  Is.  liv.  14:  Ps.  xvii.  1.5. 

In  the  women's  court  of  the  Temple  there  were 
l-T  receptacles  for  voluntary  offennirs  (Mark  xii. 
41 1,  one  of  wiiich  was  devoted  to  alms  for  education 
>f  poor  children  of  good  fainily.     Before  the  Cap- 
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tivity  there  is  no  trace  of  permission  of  mendii  ancyi 
but  it  was  evidently  allowed  in  later  times  (Matt 
XX.  30;  Mark  x.  46;  Act.'>  iii.  2). 

After  the  Captivity,  but  at  what  time  it  cannot 
be  known  certainly,  a  definite  system  of  almsgiving 
was  introduced,  and  even  enforced  imder  penalties. 
In  every  city  there  were  three  collectors.  The  col- 
lections were  of  two  kinds:  (1.)  Of  money  lor  the 
poor  of  the  city  only,  made  by  two  collectors,  re- 
ceived in  a  chest  or  box  (nOlp)  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  distributed  by  the  three  in  the 
evening;  (2.)  For  the  poor  in  general,  of  food  and 
money,  collected  every  day  from  house  to  house,  re- 
ceived in  a  dish  ("^inDH),  and  distributed  by 
the  three  collectors.  The  two  collections  obtained 
the  names  respectively  of  "  alms  of  the  chest,"  and 
"  alms  of  the  dish."  Special  collections  and  dis- 
tributions were  also  made  on  fast-days. 

The  Pharisees  were  zealous  in  almsgiving,  but 
too  ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  performance,  for 
which  om"  Lord  finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.  2). 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  supix)sing  that  the  ex- 
pression fxT]  <Ta\Trl(Tr]s  is  more  than  a  mode  of 
denouncing  their  display,  by  a  figure  dra\\'n  from 
the  frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets  in  re- 
ligious and  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  aa 
heathen.  Winer,  s.  v.  Carpzov.  Eleem.  Jvd.  .52. 
Vitringa,  I)e  Syii.  Vet.  iii.  1, 13.  Elsley,  On  Gos- 
pels. Maimonides,  De  Jure  Paupeiis,  vii.  10; 
ix.  1,  6;  x.  (Prideaux.)  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  iv. 
371.  (Upham.)  Lightfoot, //o/w //e6r.,  on  Matt. 
vi.  2,  and  Descr.  Templi,  p.  19.  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
s.  V.  "  Tuba."  [See  Offekimgs;  Poor;  Tithes; 
Temple.] 

The  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not  neglected 
by  the  Christians  (Matt.  vi.  1-4 ;  Luke  xiv.  13 ; 
Acts  XX.  3-5;  Gal.  ii.  10.)  Every  Christian  w.'ia 
exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each  week 
some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi.  30;  Kom.  xv.  25-27; 
1  Cor.  xri.  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
specially  incumbent  on  widows  to  devote  them- 
selves to  such  ministrations  (1  Tun.  v.  10). 

H.  W.  P. 

ALMUG-TREE.     [Algum.] 

AL'NATHAN  {" K\vaea.v\  [Vat.  Ej/aaraf;] 
Alex.  EA^'a^oi':  Enanthan).  Elxathan  2  (1 
Esdr.  viii.  44;  comp.  Ezr.  riii.  16).     W.  A.  W. 

ALOES,  LIGN  ALOES  (C'^HW,  Ahalim, 

mTTlS:  Ahdloth:   ffKrivai   (in  Num.  xxiv.   6), 

(XraKTT}  (in  Ps.  xiv.  8);  a\d)d,  AquUa  and  Aid. 
aA.o)'^;  Comp.  a\6d;  Sym.  Oufxiafia  (in  Cant.  iv. 
14):  tnbernnculfi,  <jutta,  aloe  :  in  N.  T.  aXSr],  aloe). 
the  name  of  some  costly  and  sweet-smelling  wood 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  (5,  where  BalaAm  com- 
pares the  condition  of  the  IsraeMtes  to  "trees  of 
lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted;  "in  Ps. 
xiv.  8,  "  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and 
aloes,  and  cassia;"  in  Prov.  vii.  17,  "I  have  per- 
fumed my  bed  with  m>Trh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon." 
In  Cant.  iv.  14,  Solomon  speaks  of  "  mvTrh  and 
aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices."  The  word  occurs 
once  in  the  N.  T.  (.John  xix.  39),  where  mention 
is  made  of  Nicodemus  bringing  "  a  mixtiu-e  of 
mjTrh  and  aloes,  aliout  an  hundred  pound  weight," 
for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  body  of  our  Lord. 
Writers  generally,  following  Celsius  {Ilierob.  i. 
13.5),  who  devotes  thirty-five  pages  to  this  subject, 
suppose  that  the  Aquilaria  agallochum  is  the  tre« 
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II  question.  The  trees  which  belong  to  the  natu- 
lul  order  Aquilarinctce,  apetalous  dicotyledonous 
llowering  plants,  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of 
tropical  Asia.  'I'he  species  A'j.  ar/dlloclium,  which 
supplies  the  aloes-wood  of  commerce,  is  much  valued 
in  India  on  account  of  its  aromatic  qualities  for 
fumigations  and  incense.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  .A.ral)ic  physicians.  Ibn  Siiia"  (Avicenna),  in 
the  Latin  translation,  speaks  of  this  wood  under  the 
names  of  Afjrilloclnim,  Xi/l<il(ie,  or  Li [/tiuiii- Aloes. 
In  the  Arabic  original  a  description  is  given  of  it 
under  the  names  of  Aijll'tjavn,  Aylialuoklii,  Ooilt> 
(Dr.  Royle,  in  Cyc  Bih.  JJl.  s.  v.  "  Ahalim  ").  Dr. 
FJoyle  (lUugl.  of  flimwilnyiin  Bi  tany,  p.  171)  men- 
tions three  varieties  of  this  wood  a.s  being  obtained 
in  the  bazaars  of  Northern  India. 

The  Aquilarin  /.icimduvid  of  (  hina  has  the  char- 
acter of  being  the  most  highly  scented.  But  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  this  fragrancy  does  not  exist  in 
any  of  this  family  of  trees  when  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  condition ;  it  is  only  when  the  tree  is  dis- 
ea.sed  that  it  has  this  aromatic  i)roperty.  On  this 
account  the  timlier  is  often  buried  for  a  .short  time 
ui  the  ground,  which  accelerates  the  decay,  when 
the  utter  or  fragrant  oil,  is  secreted.  The  best 
aloe-wood  is  called  adumbdc,  and  is  the  produce 
of  Aquilovid  (t(jalh)chum,  a  nati\e  of  Silliet,  in 
Northern  India.  This  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  120  feet,  being  12  feet  in 
girth :  "  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  ash- 


Aquilnrin  Agnllochum. 

jolortd:   that   of  the   branches  gray  and   lightly 
striiKKl  with  brown.     The  wood  is  white,  and  very 


o  Abd&Uah  Ibn  Sina,  a  celebrated   Arabian  phy»l- 
•lati   and    natural    philosopher,   bom  a.  ».  980.     The 
lewH  abbn-vla(oil  the  name  Into  Abeniilna,  whence  the 
'hrlBtlang  call  it  Avicenna. 
>   -  t 

''      ■>,^.  U  f'  1-  ayaXKoxov ,  Aijuilaria  ocnra,  Spren- 

{•I,  Hist.  Hti  Herb.  I.  p.  201  (I.  ;  Avircnua,  1.  11.  p.  132 ; 
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light  and  soft.  It  is  totally  without  smell ;  ai  d  tha 
leaves,  bark,  and  flowers  are  equally  niodorous" 
{Script.  Herb.  p.  2-:i8).  The  Extax(tri<\  nr/allo- 
chum,  with  which  some  WTiters  have  confused  the 
Aq.  (tijalL,  is  an  entirely  different  plant,  l«ing  a 
small  crooked  tree,  contahiing  an  acrid  milky  poi- 
son, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  KiiphorbincHe. 
Persons  have  lost  their  sight  from  this  juice  getting 
into  their  eyes,  whence  the  plant's  generic  name, 
KxccKCdria.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  spe- 
cific name  of  this  plant,  for  the  ayalluchum  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  produce  of  it. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  to  prove  tlie 
identity  of  the  Alialiin-tTecs  with  the  alota-icood  of 
commerce,  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  con- 
nection of  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabic  AyhUi- 
joon  and  the  Cireek  A;/iilloc}iori,  the  opinion  is  not 
clear  of  difficulties.  In  the  first  place  the  passage 
in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  "  as  the  Ahalim  which  Jeho- 
vah hath  planted,  is  an  argument  against  the 
identification  with  the  AquiUtria  oynllochuvi.  The 
LXX.  read  crKT^vai  (tents);  and  they  are  folIowe<l 
by  the  Vulg.,  the  SjTiac,  the  Arabic,  and  some 
other  versions.  If  OUal'im  (tents)  is  not  the  true 
reading  —  and  the  context  is  against  it  —  then  if 
Ahalim  =  Aq.  afjallochum,  we  must  suppose  that 
Halaam  is  speaking  of  trees  concerning  which  in 
their  growing  state  he  could  have  known  nothing 
at  all.  I\o.seimiiiller  {Schol.  in  l".  T.  ad  Num. 
xxiv.  fi)  allows  that  this  tree  is  not  found  in  Ara- 
bia, but  thinks  that  Balaam  might  have  become 
acquainted  with  it  from  the  merchants.  Perhaps 
the  prophet  might  have  seen  the  wood.  But  the 
l)a.ssage  in  Nimibers  manifestly  implies  that  he  had 
seen  the  Ahalim  (jrowiiifj,  and  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity they  were  some  kind  of  tree  sufficiently  known 
to  the  Israelites  to  c<iable  them  to  understand  the 
allusion  in  its  full  force.  But  if  the  Ahalim  =  the 
Af/allochinti,  then  much  of  the  illustration  wouju 
have  been  lost  to  the  people  who  were  the  subject 
of  the  prophecy;  for  the  Aq.  agnllochum  is  found 
neither  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  Ba- 
laam li\cd,  nor  in  Moab,  where  the  blessing  was 
enunciated. 

Miehaelis  {Supp.  pp.  .34,  .35)  believes  the  LXX. 
reading  to  be  the  correct  one,  though  he  sees  no 
difficulty,  but  rather  a  beauty,  in  supposing  that 
Balaam  was  drawing  a  similitude  from  a  tree  of  for- 
eign growth.  He  confesses  that  the  parallelism  of 
the  verse  is  more  in  favor  of  the  tree  than  the  tent; 
but  he  objects  that  the  lign-aloes  should  be  men- 
tioned before  the  cedars,  the  parallelism  requiring, 
he  thinks,  the  inverse  order.  But  this  is  hardly  a 
valid  (ibjet^tion;  for  what  tree  was  held  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  cetlarV  And  even  if  Ahalim 
=  Aq.  ai/rill.^  yet  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse 
does  no  violence  to  the  law  of  parallehsm,  for  of  the 
two  trees  the  ce<lar  "  major  est  et  auf/uslior.'^ 
Again,  the  jwssagc  in  Ps.  xlv.  8  would  ])erhap8  be 
more  correctly  translated  thus:  "The  myrrh,  aloes, 
and  cas.sia,  jierfuming  all  thy  garments,  brought 
from  the  ivory  palaces  of  the  .\fiiiiii,  shall  make 
thee  glad."  <^     The  Minni,  or  Mina;i,  were  iuhab- 


^^^'Lcl,     '■'/.    (Freytag,    Ux.  s.    t.).     ^J^, 

Lignum  Atn'i's,  Kam.  Dj.  AtIc.  Can.  1.  II.  p.  281 ;  conf 
Sprengel,  Hiit.  Rei  Herb.  t.  I.  p.  271   (Froytag,    Ltx. 

8.  T.). 

<^  See  RoKnmliUer's  note  on  tbU  passage  {Scl  I.  w 
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itaiits  of  spicy  Arabia,  and  carried  on  a  great  trade 
ji  tlie  exportation  of  spices  and  perfumes  (Flin.  xii. 
14,  10;  Bochart,  Phakij,  ii.  22,  135.  As.  the 
myrrh  and  cassia  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
the  Minni,  and  were  doubtless  natural  productions 
of  their  comitry,  the  inference  is  that  aloes,  being 
named  with  them,  was  also  a  production  of  the 
same  country. 

The  Scriptural  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  applies 
both  to  the  tree  and  to  its  produce ;  and  although 
gome  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  opinion  which 
identifies  the  Ahdlim  with  the  Ai/alhrhum,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a 
botanist  as  the  late  Dr.  Koyle,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  matter  is  by  no  means  proved. 
Hiller  {Hkrophyl.  i.  .394)  derives  the  word  from  a 
root  which  signifies  "to  shine,"  "to  be  splendid," 
and  behe\es  the  tree  to  be  some  species  of  cedar  ; 
probably,  he  says,  the  Cednis  mngni,  or  Cedrelate. 
What  the  C.  magna  may  be,  modern  botanical  sci- 
ence would  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  kmd  of  odoriferous  cedar  may 
be  the  tree  denoted  by  the  term  Ahdlim  or  Ahnldth. 

vr.  H. 

A'LOTH  (il'lb^:  BaoXtie;  [-Uex.  Maa\- 
«t:]  Bahth),  a  place  or  district,  forming  with 
Asher  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  16).  It  is  read  by 
the  LXX.  and  later  scholars  as  13ealoth,  though  the 

A.  V.  treats  the  3  as  a  prefix."  In  the  former 
case  see  Bealoth.  Josephus  has  tV  '"'fpi  'Ap- 
kV  wapaKiav,  'ApKr}  being  the  name  which  he 
elsewhere  gives  to  Ecdippa  (Achzib)  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  Asher.  G. 

AL'PHA.  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is  plamly 
indicated  ux  the  context,  '•  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last  " 
(Rev.  xxii.  13;  comp.  i.  S.  11  [rec.  text],  xxi.  6), 
which  may  be  compared  with  Is.  xli.  4,  xhv.  G,  "  1 
am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me 
there  is  no  God."  So  Prudentius  {Caihemer. 
hymn.  ix.  11)  explains  it: 

"  Alpha  et  0  cognominatur  :  ipse  fons  et  clausula 
Onmium  quse  sunt,  fuerunt,  quseque  post  futura  sunt." 

The  expression  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega "  is 
illustrated  by  the  usage  in  Rabbinical  writers  of 
Aleph  and  Tau,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet.  Schoettgen  (Hor.  Hehr.  i.  108G) 
quotes  from  Jalkut  Rubeni,  fol.   17,   4,   "  Adam 

transgressed  the  whole  law  from  S  to  iH,"  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  not  neces- 
jary  to  inquire  whether  in  the  latter  usage  the 
meaning  is  so  full  as  in  the  Revelation :  that  must 
be  determined  by  separate  considerations.  As  an 
illustration  merely,  the  reference  is  valuable.  Both 
Greeks  and  Hebrews  employed  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  as  numerals.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
Christian  Church  the  letters  A  and  Cl  were  com- 
bined with  the  cross  or  with  the  monogram  of 
Christ  (Maitland,  Church  in  the  Catacombs,  pp. 
IG6-8).  One  of  the  oldest  monuments  on  which 
■jhis  occurs  is  a  marble  tablet  founa  in  the  cata- 
K)mbs  at  Melos,  which  belongs,  if  not  to  the  first 
tentury,  to  the  first  half  of  the  second.     [Cross.] 

VY.  A.  W. 


.    T.  ad  Ps.   xlv.   9),    and   liCe's   Heb.    Lex.   (s.   v. 
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*  The  declaration  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beguming  and  the  end,"  taken  m  its  most  general 
sense,  appears  to  represent  God  as  the  being  from. 
whom  all  things  proceed  and  to  whom  they  tend, 
—  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  directing 
all  events  to  the  accompUshnient  of  his  purposes 
In  special  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse, 
it  gives  assurance  that  he  will  carry  on  to'  its  con- 
summation the  work  which  he  has  begun ;  "  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kmgdom 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ"  (Rev.  xi.  15).  As 
Hengstenberg  remarks  (on  Rev.  i.  8),  "in  this  dec- 
laration the  Omega  is  to  be  regarded  as  emphatic 
[t  is  equivalent  to  saying.  As  I  am  the  Alpha,  sc 
am  I  also  the  Omega.  The  beginiung  is  surety 
for  the  end."  See  also  Bengel's  note.  Comp.  2 
Esdr.  vi.  6;  Rom.  xi.  36.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  Li. 
22,  6  dehs  .  .  .  avrhs  eavraj  koI  wacriv  avrdp- 
KTis,  a.pxh  liO'^  jxeffa  Koi  reAos  iravTccv.  Ant. 
viii.  11,  §  2,  apxh  '^"■^  t€\os  twv  anavTcov. 
Flato,  De  Legrj.  iv.  7,  p.  715  e,  6  6i6s,  wcrTrep  koI 
6  iraXaths  \6yos,  apxh"  Tf  Kal  Tf\evT7]v  Kal  fj.i- 
(ra  ro}v  atravTQJV  ex'^"  ''•  '''•  ^-  Priedicatio  Petri 
ap.  Clem.  .-Uex.  Strom,  vi.  5,  eis  6e6s  icrriv,  os 
apx'hv  TtavToiv  iiroiriaev,  Koi  TtAous  i^ovaiav 
tX'^v.  For  other  examples  and  illustrations  of 
this  phraseology,  see  Lobeck's  Aglaoph.  pp.  529- 
531.  A. 

ALPHABET.     [Whiting.] 
ALPHJE'US  {or  Alphe'us,  A.  V.  IGll,  and 

most  eds.]  i^AKipalos'  "^570  [perh.  exchange]), 
the  father  of  the  lesser  St.  James  the  Apostle  (Matt. 
X.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  and 
husband  of  that  Mary  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40, 
mother  of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by 
the  cross  during  the  crucifLxion  (John  xix.  25). 
[Mary.]  In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopaa 
(not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  Cleophas);  a  variation  aris- 
ing from  the  double  pronimciation  of  the  letter  H  : 
and  found  also  in  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Hebrew 

names.  Winer  compares  'Ayyalos  from  ""^Cj 
'Eixde   from  r^^n,  (paffiK   from  IlDQ  (2  Chr. 

XXX.  1),  Ta^^K  from  HSIS  (Gen.  xxii.  24),  and 
says  that  although  no  reliable  example  appears  iu 
the  LXX.  of  the  hardening  of  H  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  yet  such  are  found,  as  in  KiAiKia  from 
T[7n.  Whether  the  fact  of  this  variety  existing 
gives  us  a  further  right  to  identify  Alphaeus  with 
the  Cleopas  of  Luke  xxiv.  18,  can  never  be  satisfac- 
torily determined.  If,  as  commonly,  the  ellipsis  in 
'lovSas  'laKcijiov  in  Luke  \-i.  15,  Acts  i.  13,  is  to 
be  filled  up  by  inserting  aSeX'p6s,  then  the  apostle 
St.  Jude  was  another  son  of  Alphaeus.  And  ii; 
^ilark  ii.  14,  Levi  (or  ^Matthew)  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  Nor  can  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  be  given  why  we  should  suppose  this  to 
have  been  a  different  person,  as  is  usually  done. 
For  further  particulars,  see  James  the  Less,  and 
Brethren  of  Jesus.  H.  A. 

*  The  Alphaeus  who  was  the  father  of  Levi  or 
Matthew  (j\Iark  ii.  14),  and  the  Alphaeus  who  was 
the  father  of  James  the  Less  (JIatt.  x.  3),  in  all 
probability,  were  different  persons.       In  the  lists 


«  *  It  does  so  in  1  K  iv.  16,  but  not  in  Josh,  xt 


24. 
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»f  the  apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi. 
15;  Acts  i.  13),  those  of  them  known  to  be  related 
lo  each  other  are  usually  nientioneil  in  pairs,  whereas 
Matthew  (or  \je\i)  and  James  the  youni^er  are 
uever  placed  thus  together.  Aljilia'us  was  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  .lews  (see  l,if:htl'o<jt  on  Acts 
i.  13),  and  need  not  be  appropriatc-ii  to  one  person. 
Fritzsche,  Winer,  De.  W'ette,  Olshausen,  Meyer, 
Lange,  and  most  of  the  leading  critics,  recognize 
two  men  of  this  name  in  the  Ciospels.  Week  re- 
marks {Synopt.  £viiiii/elie)i,  i.  380)  that  it  is  only 
on  tlie  supposition  that  Levi  and  Matthew  were  dif- 
ferent [)ei-sons,  and  that  Levi  was  a  disciple  only  and 
not  an  apostle,  that  he  could  he  the  son  of  the  Al- 
pha'us  who  was  the  father  of  the  younger  James. 

H. 
ALTANE'US   VAKravatos;   [Vat.  MaKrav- 
vaios;]     Alex.     AArauyaios'-     Cariamiu).      The 
same  as  Mattknai  (Ezr.  x.  33),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Hashum  (1  Ksdr.  ix.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

ALTAR  (n2T^:  dvaiacrriipiov,  ^0}ix6s- nl- 
(nrt).  (.v.)  The  first  altar  of  wliicli  we  have  any 
account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when  he  left  the  ark 
((Jen.  viii.  20).  The  Targumists  indeed  itssert 
that  Adam  built  an  altar  alter  he  was  dri\en  out 
of  the  garden  of  I'/len,  and  that  on  this  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  afterwards  Noah  and  Abraham,  offered 
sacrifice  (I'seudo-Jonath.  (jen.  viii.  20,  xxii.  0). 
According  to  the  tradition  the  First  Man  was  made 
upon  an  altar  which  God  himself  had  prepared  ft>r 
the  purpose,  and  on  the  site  of  this  altar  were 
reared  both  those  of  the  Patriarchs  and  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  no  other 
way  valuable,  at  least  shows  the  great  importance 
which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  altar  as  the  central 
point  of  their  religious  worship  (iJiihr,  i^yiuOul.  ii. 
3.50).- 

In  the  early  times  altars  were  usually  built  in 
certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious  associations, 
e.  </.  where  God  appeared  ((ien.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18, 
xxvi.  2-5,  XXXV.  1).  Generally  of  course  they  were 
erected  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice ;  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  appear  to  have  been  only  memorial. 
Such  was  the  altar  built  by  Moses  and  called  Jeho- 
vah Nissi,  as  a  sign  that  the  I^)rd  would  have  war 
with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation  (l-^x. 
xvii.  15,  16).  Such  too  wa.s  the  altar  which  was 
built  by  the  Keubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  "in  the  borders  of  .Ionian,"  and  which 
was  erected  "not  for  burnt-<jfilring  nor  for  sacri- 
fice," but  that  it  might  be  "  a  witiK-ss  "  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes  (.losh.  xxii.  10-29). 
Altars  were  most  prol>alily  originally  made  of  earth. 
The  Law  of  Moses  allowed  them  to  be  made  either 
of  eiirth  or  unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  2G):  any  iron 
to<)l  would  have  profaned  the  altar  —  but  this  conld 
only  refer  U)  the  body  of  the  altar  and  that  part  on 
which  the  victim  was  laid,  a.s  directions  were  given 
to  make  a  casuig  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with 
briss  for  the  alUir  of  burnt-ortering.      (See  below). 

In  later  times  they  were  fre'piently  built  on  high 
nlaces,  especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Deut.  xii. 
2;  for  the  pagan  notions  on  this  subject,  see  Tac. 
Ann.  xiii.  57).     The  altirs  so  erected  were  them- 

Bclves  sometimes  called  "high  places "  dm^^. 
2  K.  xxiii.  8;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  Ac).  By  the  Law  of 
Moses  all  altars  were  forbidden  except  those  first 

a  Knobel  (in  toe)  In  of  oplaion  that  the  object  of 
Ihe  net-work  was  to  protect  the  nlU»r  from  being  In- 
jured by  the  feet  and  knees  of  the  ofllclatlng   prlc»t«. 
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in  the  Tabernacle  and  afterwaids  in  the  Tempi* 
(l^v.  xvii.  8,  9;  Deut.  xii.  13,  Ac).  This  piohi- 
bition,  howe\er,  was  not  strictly  obseiTed,  at  least 
till  after  the  building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  pica? 
Israelites.  Thus  (jideon  built  an  altar  Mudg.  vi. 
24).  So  likewise  did  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  !),  10), 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  2.j),  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iii 

The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its  be- 
ing regardeii  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex. 
xxi.  14;  1  K.  i.  .50). 

(H.)  The  Law  of  Moses  directed  that  two  altars 
should  be  made,  the  one  the  Altar  of  liurnt-ofier- 
ing  (called  also  tlie  Altar  kut  e|oxi?«',  s<^e  lliiver- 
nick  hi  Ez.  xUii.  13  ft".)  and  the  other  the  Altar  of 
Incense. 

I.    The    Altar     of    IJunit-ofTering       (HSlTp 

nV"l37n),  caUed  in  Mai.  i.  7,  12,  "  the  taljle  of 
the  Lord,"  perhaps  also  in  !•>..  xliv.  16.  Tliis  dif- 
fered in  construction  at  different  times.  (1.)  In 
the  Taliemacle  (Ex.  xxvii.  1  ti".,  xxxviii.  Iff".)  it 
was  comparatively  small  and  portable.  In  shape  it 
was  s(|uare.  It  was  five  culiits  in  length,  the  same 
in  breadth,  and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made 
of  planks  of  shittini  (or  acacia)  wood  oxerlaid  with 
brass.     (Josej)hus  says  ijokl  instead  of  Oi  tug,  Ant. 

iii.  6,  §  8. )  The  interior  was  hollow  (Hn 7  3^123, 
Ex.  xxvii.  8).  liut  as  nothing  is  said  about  a  cov- 
ering to  the  altar  on  which  the  victims  might  Ije 
placed,  .huchi  is  ))roliably  correct  in  su]i]M)sing  that 
whenever  the  taliernacle  for  a  time  became  station- 
ary, the  hollow  case  of  the  altar  was  filled  uj)  with 
earth.  In  sujiport  of  tliis  view  he  refers  to  Ex.  xx. 
24,  where  the  command  is  given,  "  make  me  an 
altar  of  earth,"  Ac,  and  observes:  "  Altare  terrenm 
est  hoc  ijisum  a-nemn  altare  cujus  concavum  terra 
implebatur,  cum  castra  nietarentur." 

At  the  four  eurnei-s  were  four  projections  called 
horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itseh',  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid   with   brass.     It   is  not  quite  certain  how 

the  words  in  Ex.  xxvii.  2,  Vrib~l|7  ^"j^nri  ^2?t?, 

should  be  explained.  According  to  Mendelssohn 
thej'  mean  that  these  horns  were  of  one  piece  with 
the  altar.  So  also  Knoliel  {Conmi.  in  loc).  And 
this  is  prolialily  right.  Hy  others  they  are  under- 
stood to  describe  only  the  jjrojection  of  the  homa 
from  the  altar.  The.se  probably  ]ir<ijecte<l  upwards; 
and  to  them  the  victim  was  tiound  when  aiiout  to 
be  sacrificed  (I's.  cxviii.  27).  t>n  the  occasion  of 
the  consecration  of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and 
the  offering  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  7  ff.)  the 
lilood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar.  (See  the  symbolism  explaine<I  by  IJaum- 
garten,  Cotnvuntar  zum  J'ltitiiliiifh,  ii.  03.) 
i;oun<l  the  altar  n)idway  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom (or,  as  others  suppose,  at  the  top)  ran  a  pro- 
jecting ledge  (33^1,  A.  V.  "Compass")  on 
which  i)erhaps  the  jiriests  stood  when  they  ofTiciated. 
To  the  outer  etlge  of  this,  agaui,  a  gratuig  or  net- 
work of  brass  (ntt'n?  nrtH  nb5?a  "1255;) 

was  affixed,  ami  reachetl  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar, 
which  thus  i)icstiited  the  apjtearance  of  being  larger 
Ixlow  than  above."  Others  have  Rupjiosed  tliis 
grating  to  adhere  closely  to  the  boards  of  which 


The  23"17,  he  thinkn,  waa  merely  an  omament  bj 
way  of  finl-ih  ot  the  top  of  this. 
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Jie  aitar  was  composed,  or  even  to  have  been  sub- 
itituted  Ibr  them  hah'-way  up  from  the  bottom. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
cratiuj^  was  perpendicular,  not  horizontal  as  Jona- 
than supposes  (Targuni  on  Ex.  .\xvii.  5).  Accord- 
in;,'  to  him  it  was  intended  to  catch  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  or  coals  which  fell  irom  the  altar,  and 
which  might  thus  be  easily  replaced.  But  it  seems 
improbable  that  a  net  work  or  grating  should  have 
been  constructed  for  such  a  purpose  (cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  G,  §  8).  At  the  four  corners  of  the  net- 
work were  four  brazen  rings  into  which  were  in- 
seried  the  staves  by  which  the  altar  was  carried. 
These  staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar 
itself.  As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the 
altar  by  steps  (Ex.  xx.  2G),  it  has  been  conjectured 
that   a   slope   of  earth    led    gr;idually   up  to  the 

^b^S,  or  ledge  from  which  they  officiated.  This 
must  have  been  either  on  the  north  or  south  side; 
for  on  the  east  was  "  the  place  of  the  ashes  "  (Lev. 
i.  1(5 ),  and  on  the  west  at  no  great  distance  stood 
the  laver  of  Ijrass.  According  to  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition it  was  on  the  south  side.  The  place  of  the 
altar  was  at  "  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent 
of  the  congregation"  (Ex.  xl. -iJ).  The  various 
utensils  for  the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xx\ii.  3) 

were:    (a)    jTn'^O,  ^Jfi^is  to  clear  away  the  fat 

(T3tt777)  and  ashes  with:  elsewhere  the  word  is 
used  of  the  jwts  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices 
was  put  to  seethe  (cf.  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21,  and  2  Chr. 

isxv.  13,  writh  1  Sam.  ii.  14).  (6)  'O'^V^,  shovels, 
Viilg.  Jhrcipts,  Gesen.  p'the  cineri  removeiido. 
(c)  nip"lT^,  bnsmis,  LXX.  <pta\ai,  vessels  in 
which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  received,  and 
from   which    it   was   sprinkled   (r.     p~l^).        (d) 

nil^TP;  Jlesh-hnoks,  LXX.  Kpedypai,  by  means 
of  which  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  caldron  or 
pot.  (See  1  Sara.  ii.  13,  14,  where  they  are  de- 
scribed as  having  three  prongs.)  (e)  ni^HD, 
fire-prins,  or  perhaps  censers.  These  might  either 
be  used  for  taking  coals  from  the  tire  on  the  altar 
(Lev.  xvi.  12),  or  for  burning  incense  (Num.  xwi. 
6,  7).  There  is  no  reason  to  give  the  word  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  in  Ex.  xxv.  38,  where  our  version, 
following  the  Vulgate,  translates  it  "  simff-dishes." 
All  these  utensils  were  of  brass. 

(2. )  In  Solomon's  Temple  the  altar  was  consider- 
ably larger  in  its  dimensions,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  much  greater  size  of  the  building 
in  which  it  was  placed.  Like  the  former  it  was 
square;  but  the  length  and  breatlth  were  now 
twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv.  1). 
[t  differed,  too,  in  the  material  of  which  it  was 
made,  being  entirely  of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64;  2 
Chr.  \'ii.  7).  It  had  no  grating;  and  instead  of  a 
single  gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  probably 
made  by  three  successive  platforms,  to  each  of  which 
it  has  been  supposed  that  steps  led  (Surenhus. 
Mishna,  vol.  ii.  p.  2f51,  as  in  the  figure  annexed). 
Agamst  this  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  Law 
of  Moses  positively  forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx. 
21))  and  the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  in  Herod's 
temple  the  ascent  was  by  an  inclined    plane.     On 
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broken  ascent.     But  the  bibUcal  account  is  so  brief 
that  we  are  necessarily  unable  to  determine  the 


Altar  of  Burnt  Offering,  from  Surenhusius's  Mishna. 

question.  Asa,  we  read,  renewed  (tynH^^^  f'l'* 
altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This  may  either  mean  that 
he  repaired  it,  or  more  proliably  perhajis  that  he 
reconsecrated  it,  after  it  had  been  polluted  by  idol- 
worship  (ei/eKaiviffe,  LXX.).  Subsequently  Ahaz 
had  it  removed  from  its  place  to  the  north  side  of 
the  new  altar  which  Urijah  the  priest  had  made  in 
accordance  with  his  direction  (2  K.  xvi.  14). 
It    was    "  cleansed "    by   command   of   Hezekiah 

(•13~intp,  2  Chr.  xxix.  18),  and  Manasseh,  after 
renouncing  his  idolatry,  either  repaired  (Chetib, 
1'D'^'))  or  rebuilt  it  (Keri,  "jn**!).  It  may  finally 
have  been  broken  up  and  the  brass  carried  to  Baby- 
lon, but  this  is  not  mentioned  (Jer.  Iii.  17  ff.). 
According  to  the  Rabbinical  tradition,  this  altar 
stood  on  the  very  spot  on  which  man  was  originally 
created. 

(3.)  The  Altar  of  Bumt-ofFering  in  the  second 
(Zerubbabel's)  temple.  Of  this  no  description  is 
given  hi  the  Bible.  We  are  only  told  (I'^zr.  iii.  2) 
that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of  the  Tem- 
ple were  laid.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  4, 
§  1 )  it  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  on  which  that 
of  Solomon  had  originally  stood.  It  was  con- 
structed, as  we  may  infer  from  1  Mace.  iv.  47,  of 
unhewii  stones  (\l6ous  6\oKX.ripovs)-  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  desecrated  it  {ciKo56/j.ri(Tav  ;Q5e'A.ii7/io 
epyilxdiXTecos  iirl  rh  6v(naiTT-f]piof,  1  Mace.  i.  .54' 
and  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  b,  §  4)  re- 
moved it  altogether.  In  the  restoration  by  Judas 
]Maccabseus  a  new  altar  was  built  of  imhewn  stone 
in  conformity  \vith  the  Mosaic  Law  (1  ^lacc.  iv. 
47). 

(4.)  The  altar  erected  by  Herod  which  Ls  thus 
described  by  Josephus  {B. ./.  v.  .5,  §0):  "In  front 
of  the  Temple  stood  the  altar,  lo  cubits  in  height, 
and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimensions.  \iz. 
50  cubits:  it  was  built  foursquare,  with  honi-hke 
corners  projecting  fi-om  it :  and  on  the  south  side  a 
gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it.  ]Moreo\er  it  was  made 
without  any  iron  tool,  neither  did  iron  ever  touch 
it  at  any  time."  Kufin.  has  40  culjits  square  in- 
stead of  .50.  The  dimensions  given  in  the  Mishna 
are  diflferent.  It  is  there  said  {.Uiddolfi,  3,  1 )  that 
tae  altar  was  at  the  base  32  culjits  square ;  at  the 


Uhe  other  hand  steps  are  mtroduced  in  the  ideal,  or  |  j,gj„jjj  ^j  ^  g^j^it  from  the  ground  30  cubits  square; 
spnboUcal,   temple  of  Ezekiel   (xliii.  17),  and  the        ^  si"^-^•ln^ 

|.roliihiti(jn  in   Ex.  xx.  has  l>een  interpreted  as  ap-   at  5  cubits  higher  (where  was  the  circuit,  SSIl^nD; 
blying  to  a  continj^ous  flight  of  itau-s  and  not  to  a   it  was  reduced  to  28  cubits   square,  and  at  the 
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boms  still  further  to  26.  A  space  of  a  cubit  each 
way  was  here  allowed  for  the  officiating  priests  to 
walk,  so  that  '24  culiits  o(iuare  were  left  for  the  fire 

on  the  altar  (n3~ll?Sn).  'I'liis  description  is 
not  verj-  clear.  T5ut  the  Kahbinical  and  other  in- 
terpreters consider  the  altar  from  the  .S32^D 
upwards  to  have  been  28  cubits  square,  allowing;  at 
the  t«ip,  however,  a  culiit  each  way  fur  the  horns, 
and  another  cubit  for  the  passage  of  the  priests. 
Others,  however  (as  L'Kniiiereur  (//  /<«•.),  su])pose 
the  ledge  on  which  the  priests  walked  to  haveliecn 
2  cubits  lower  tlian  the  surface  of  tl.e  ;Utar  on 
which  the  fire  was  pUiced. 

The  .Mishna  furllier  states,  in  accordance  witli 
Joscpliiis  (M.ii  above),  and  with  reference  to  the  law 
aheady  mentioned  (I'a.  xx.  2.5),  that  the  stones  of 
which  the  altar  wa.s  made  were  unhewn :  and  that 
twice  in  the  ye;ir,  \iz.  at  tlie  i-'east  of  the  I'iissover 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles  they  were  whitewaslied 

afresh.     The  way  up  (tTD;. )  was  on  the  south 

side,  32  cubits  long  and  16  broad,  constructed  also 
of  unhewn  stones.  In  connection  ■;\ith  the  horn  on 
the  south-west  was  a  jiipe  intended  tii  receive  the 
blood  of  the  victims  which  was  sprinkled  on  tlie 
left  side  of  the  altar:  the  blood  was  afterwards  car- 
ried by  me;ins  of  a  sulpterranean  jiassa^e  into  tiie 
brook  Kidron.  I'nder  the  altar  was  a  cavity  into 
which  the  drink-otierings  j)assed.  It  was  co\ere(l 
over  with  a  slab  of  marble,  and  emptied  from  time 
to  time.  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  a 
number  of  brazen  rings,  to  secure  the  animals 
which   were  brought  for  sacrifice.     La.stly,  round 

the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a  scarlet  thread  (tD^H 
M"1D''3  br)  to  mark  where  the  blood  was  to  be 
sprinkled,  whether  above  or  below  it. 

According  to  Lev.  vi.  12,  1.3,  a  perpetual  fire  was 
to  be  kt'\tt  burning  on  the  altar.  This,  as  15:Un- 
{Symbi)l.  ii.  3.50)  remarks,  was  the  syml  ol  and  to- 
ken of  the  per])etu;d  worship  of  .Jehovah.  I'or  in- 
asnmch  as  the  wliole  religion  of  Israel  was  concen- 
trated in  the  sacrifices  wiiich  were  offered,  the  ex- 
tinguisliing  of  the  fire  would  iiave  looked  Uke  the 
extinguishing  of  tlie  religion  itself.  It  was  there- 
fore, as  be  observes,  essentially  different  from  tlie 
perijetual  fife  of  the  reisians  (Curt.  iii.  •!;  Anim. 
Marc,  xxiii.  0;  Hyde,  lid.  Vet.  Pers.  viii.  148),  or 
the  fire  of  Vesta  to  which  it  has  l)ecn  compared. 
These  were  not  sacrificial  fires  at  all,  but  were  sym- 
bols of  the  I'eity,  or  were  connected  witli  the  lielief 
which  regarded  fire  as  one  of  the  iirimal  elements 
of  tlie  world.  Tiiis  fire,  accordiiiL;  to  tiie  .lews, 
was  the  same  as  tliat  wiiich  came  down  from 
heaven  {nvj  oipavoirtTts)  "and  consumed  upon 
thi  altar  the  burnt-ofll^ring  and  the  fat"  (Lev.  ix. 
it;  It  couchwl  upon  the  altar,  tliey  say,  like  a 
lion;  it  was  bright  as  tlie  sun;  the  flame  thereof 
was  WJlid  and  pure:  it  consumed  tilings  wet  and 
Iry  uhke;  and  finidly,  it  emitted  no  smoke.  This 
was  one  of  the  five  things  existing  in  the  first  tem- 
ple which  tnidition  decLires  to  have  been  wanting 
ai  the  second  (  7'riirt.  .hiina,  c.  i.  sub  fin.  fol.  21, 
lol.  b).  The  fire  which  consuniwl  the  s-icrifices 
iriu  kindlifl  from  this:  and  lH'si(h's  these  there  was 
the  fire  from  which  the  coals  were  Uiken  to  bum 
incense  with.  (See  Carpzov.  Appnnit.  llUt.  Cril. 
lnn<;<.  p.  280.) 
II.  'ITie  Altar  of  Incense  (n"nbpn  n2T!:  and 
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n~!bn  "l^pO,  Kx.  XXX.  1 ;  dvfficurT-dpiov  OvfU 
dfnuTos,  LXX.),  called  also  the  golden  altai 
(2n-Tn   n2T!^,  Ex.  xxxlx.  38;  Num.  iv.  11)  U 

T  T  -  -     .     .  '  '  ' 

distinguish  it  from  the  ^Vltar  of  Buriit-oflcring, 
whieli  was  called  the  bmziv  altar  (Kx.  xxxviii.  30). 
rrobal>ly  this  is  meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood" 
spoken  of  F.zek.  xh.  22,  which  is  further  described 
as  the  "  table  that  is  htfort  the  Lord"  precisely 
the  expression  used  of  the  altar  of  incense.  (See 
DeUtzsch,  Brit/ fin  die  Ihbr.  p.  078.)     The  name 

n2»>,  "altar,"  was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as 
no  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  it;  but  once  in  the 
year  on  the  grciit  day  of  atonement,  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  uixui  the  horns  of  it  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
offering  (Ex.  xxx.  10). 

(a.)  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  o\erlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was 
square,  lieiiiir  a  cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and  2 
cubits  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of  Bumt-oflering 
it  had  horns  at  the  four  comers,  which  were  of  one 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  So  Ilabb.  I^vi 
i)en  Cerson:  "Discimus  inde  quod  non  conveniat 
facere  cornua  separatini,  et  altari  delude  apix)nere, 
sed  quod  cornua  debeant  esse  ex  corpore  altaris." 
(Comnienl.  in  Leg.  foL  109,  col.  4). 

It  h.ad  also  a  lop  or  roof  (22  :  ia^dpa,  LXX.), 
on  which  the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many, 
following  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  cratic- 
ulain  ejiig,  have  siqiposed  a  kind  of  gnituig  to  be 
meant ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.     Hound 

the  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath  ("IT  :  crrpeirThi' 
arffpav-nu  xpfo-rif,  LXX.).  Josephus  says:  irfiv 
icr^dpa  ;(;pi;(76a  uirfpaueffToiaa,  tx^^'^'O'  forik 
yuivlav  iKd(TTr\v  aT(<pavov  (Aid.  iii.  6,§  8).  "Erat 
itatjue  cinctorium,  ex  solido  conflatuni  auro,  quod 
t<?cto  ita  adharebat,  iit  in  extremitate  ilhid  cingeret, 
et  prohiberet,  ne  quid  facile  ab  altari  in  terrani  de- 
volveretur."  (Carpzov.  Appor.  JJixl.  Ci-it.  Annot. 
p.  273.)  Below  this  were  two  golden  rings  which 
were  to  be  "  for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it 
withal."  The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid 
with  gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  figure :  — 


.^ 


Supposed  form  of  the  .\ltar  of  Inconse. 


This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  "before  tbf 
vail  that  is  liy  the  ark  of  the  testimony  "  (I^x.  xxx 
0,  xl.  5).     I'hilo  too  speaks  of  it^  Hau  rod  n-porr 
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tov  KaTaTTerdcrixaTos,  and  as  standing  between  the 
:andlestick  and  the  table  of  shew  bread.  In  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  this,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  enumerates  it  among  the 
objects  which  were  withui  the  second  vaU  {/nera  rh 
Sevrepov  KaTawiTaa/xa),  i-  e.  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
It  is  true  that  by  BvfxiaTripiov  in  this  passage  may 
be  meant  "a  censer,"  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  the  LXX.,  but  it  is  better  understood  of  the 
Altar  of  Incense  which  by  Philo  and  other  Hel- 
lenists is  callert  Oufx-iarripiov.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  in  1  K.  vi.  21,  22,  this  same  altar  is  said  to 

belong  to  "the  oracle"  ("I'^^'^b  "Itt^W  n3T:2n) 
or  most  Holy  Pkce.  This  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  t'ypical  and  symbolical 
importance  attached  to  this  altar,  so  that  it  might 
be  considered  to  btlurif/  to  the  Sevrfpa  (XKrjv^. 
(See  I31eek  on  Hel).  ix.  4,  and  Dehtzsch  in  /vc. ) 

(b.)  The  Altar  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  similar 
(1  K.  vii.  48;  1  L'hr.  xxviii.  18),  but  was  made 
of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  altar  mentioned 
in  Is.  \i.  G,  is  clearly  the  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the 
Altar  of   Bunit-offeruig.      From   this   passage  it 

would  seem  that  heated  stones  (n9!i~1)  were  laid 
upon  the  altar,  by  means  of  which  the  incense  was 
kindled.  Although  it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which 
is  there  described,  we  may  presume  that  the  earthly 
corresponded  to  it. 

{c. )  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  removed  from  the  Temple  of  Zerubliabel  by 
Antiocluis  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  21).  Judas 
Maccabseus  restored  it,  together  with  the  holy 
vessels,  &c.  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  On  the  arch  of  Titus 
no  Altar  of  Incense  appears.  But  tliat  it  existed 
in  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  learn 
from  the  JMishna  [Chugifja,  iii.  8).  Erom  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sweet  incense  was  biu-nt  upon 
it  every  day,  morning  and  evenhig  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8), 
as  well  as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled 
upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a  special  importance 
attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  appears 
in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  6;  Rev.  viii.  3, 
4). 

(C.)  Other  Altars.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  Ixv.  3.     The 

ft'ordsare:  □''2?vn  bp  Clt^^tt,  "offering in- 
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Various  Altars. 

1,  2.  Egyptian,  from  bas-reliefs.     (Rosellini.) 
8    Assyrian,  found  at  Kliorsabad.     (Layard.) 
1  Babylonian,  Bibliothcgue  Nationale.     (Layard.) 
5.  Assyrian,  from  Khorsabad.     (Layard.) 

«en9e  on  the  bricks"  generally  explained  as  referring 
'o  altars  made  of  this  material,  and  probably  aitr- 


uated  in  the  "gardens"  mentioned  just  before 
RosenmiiUer  suggests,  however,  that  the  allusion  is 
to  some  Babylonish  custom  of  burning  incense  on 
bricks  covered  over  with  magic  formulae  or  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  This  is  also  the  view  of  Gesen- 
ius  and  jNIaurer. 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God  {'AyftiffTtf 
0665,  Acts  xvii.  23).  What  altar  this  was, has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  St.  Paul  merely 
mentions  in  his  speech  on  the  Areopagus  that  he 
had  himself  seen  such  an  altar  m  Athens.  His  as 
sertion,  as  it  happens,  is  confirmed  by  other  writers, 
I'ausanias  says  (i.  §  4),  (yravea  Kal  Bai,uol  dewv 
re  ouojxa^ojxivwv  ayvdiiTTuiv  koX  ripuiuif  Kal  wai- 
Sccv  TdiV  @-l]aews  Ka]  ^aAripov.  And  Philostratug 
(I7<.  ApiiUnn.  vi.  3),  aai<ppov4ffTepov  rb  TrepJ 
Trayruf  6(wy  fu  Keyeiv,  koI  ravTa  'Ad-fifTjaiv 
oh  Kal  a.yvdi(TTCi)v  datfj.6vaiv  0w/j,ol  'iSpvyrat.  This 
as  A\'iner  obserxes,  need  not  be  interjjreted  as  if 
the  several  altars  were  dedicated  to  a  number  of 
ayuwcTTOL  dioi,  b\it  rather  that  each  altar  had  the 
inscription  'Ayvcoarw  ©eoj.  It  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  such  inscription  refen-ed  to  thi;.  God 
of  the  .lews,  as  <  'ne  whose  fsame  it  was  unlawful 
to  utter  (as  Woit  and  others  have  supposed).  As 
to  the  origin  of  these  altars,  Eichhom  suggests  that 
they  m.ay  have  been  built  before  the  art  of  waiting 
was  know)  {fiwfjiol  avciyufxoi),  and  subsequently 
inscribed  ayv.  dty.  Xeander"s  view,  however,  is 
probably  more  correct.  He  quotes  Uiog.  I>aertiu3, 
who,  in  his  Life  of  Ejjimenides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  a  plague,  when  they  knew  not  what  God  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and 
white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus, 
and  wherever  they  lay  dowTi  to  be  offered  to  the 
respective  divinities  (tS  irpoa-fiKoyri  6ey).  "Odey, 
adds  Diogenes,  gri  «al  yvy  icTTty  ebpfly  Kara,  rous 
Srifiovs  Tojv  'Ad.  ^co/xovs  avwyv/xovs.  On  which 
Neander  remarks  that  on  this  or  similar  occasions 
altars  might  be  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  God, 
since  they  knew  not  what  God  was  offended  and 
required  to  be  propitiated.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  If  the  import  of  the  inscription  on  the  Athen- 
ian altar  (ayvwaTy  fle^i)  was  simply  that  the  wor- 
shippers knew  not  any  longer  to  what  particular 
heathen  god  the  altars  were  originally  dedicated,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  proper  point  of  comiection 
the  apostle  could  have  found  f(jr  his  remark  (Acts 
xvii.  23)  with  such  a  relic  of  sheer  idolatry.  In 
that  case  their  ignorance  related  merely  to  the 
identity  of  the  god  whom  they  should  conciliate, 
and  implied  no  recognition  of  any  power  additional 
to  that  of  their  heathen  deities.  A  more  satisfac- 
tory view  would  seem  to  be  that  these  altars  had 
their  origin  ui  the  feeling  of  uncertainty,  which  was 
inlierent  after  all  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen, 
whether  their  acknowledgment  of  the  sujierior  powers 
was  sufficiently  full  and  comprehensive;  in  theii 
distinct  consciousness  of  the  hmitation  and  ini])er 
fection  of  their  religious  views,  and  their  consequent 
desire  to  avoid  the  anger  of  any  still  unackiKjwl- 
edged  god  who  might  be  unknown  to  them.  That 
no  deity  might  punish  them  for  neglecting  his  wor 
ship,  or  remain  uninvoked  in  asking  for  blessings, 
they  not  only  erected  altars  to  all  the  gods  named 
or  knowii  among  them,  but  distrustful  stiU  lest 
they  might  not  comprehend  fuUy  the  extent  of  their 
sulyection  and  dependence,  they  erected  them  also  to 
any  other  god  or  power  that  might  exist,  although 
as  yet  unrevealed  to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  objected 
thit  this  explanation  ascribes  too  much  discernment 
lo  "le  heathen.     (See  P.sahn  six.  1-4.  and  Kom 
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.  1S-21.J  Not  to  insist  on  other  proofs  furnished 
by  conf'fssioii  of  the  heatlien  themselves,  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  coinpreliensive  address,  —  At  u  <fe- 
ontm  <jiiic'/uitl  in  atlo  rtijil  (Ilurat.  Kjhk].  v.  1); 
the  ofl-used  fornuda  in  the  prayers  of  the  Greeks 
and  h'oniaiis,  Si  iko,  si  (kte ;  and  the  superstitious 
dread,  wliicli  tliey  manifested  in  so  many  ways,  of 
omitting  any  deity  in  their  invocations,  prove  the 
existence  of  tlie  feeling  to  wliich  reference  has  lieen 
made.  For  ample  proof  of  this  more  enlightened 
consciousness  among  the  heathen,  see  especially 
Pfauner,  Systcma  Tlieulnt/ite  ijeiililis  Purii)ris  (Cap. 
ii.  and  viii.).  Out  of  this  feeling,  therefore,  these 
altars  may  have  sprung,  hecause  the  supposition  is 
so  entirely  consistent  with  the  genius  of  jxilytheistic 
heathenism;  hecause  the  many-sided  reUgiousness 
of  the  Atiienians  would  he  so  apt  to  e.xhihit  itself 
in  soiiie  such  demonstration ;  and  esjxicially  he- 
cause  Paid  could  then  appeid  witli  so  mucli  eHect 
to  such  an  avowal  of  the  insufficiency  of  heathen- 
ism, and  to  such  a  testimony  so  home,  indirect, 
yet  significant,  to  the  existence  of  the  one  ^rue 
God.  Under  these  circumstances  an  allusion  to 
one  of  these  altars  hy  the  apostle  would  be  eiiuiv- 
alent  to  his  saying  to  the  Athenians  thus: —  "  Vou 
are  correct  in  acknowledj;iiig  a  divine  existence  lie- 
yond  any  which  the  ordinary  rites  of  your  worship 
recognize;  there  is  such  an  existence.  Vou  are 
connect  in  confessing  that  this  lieing  is  unknown  to 
you;  you  have  no  just  c< inceptions  of  his  nature 
and  |ierfections."'     He  could  add  then  with  truth, 

Ov  oOv  ....  KarayyeKAo)  v/Mf,  Wlicw,  tlart- 
Jbre,  mit  kniiii'iiiij  (where  ayvoovvTis  points  hack 
e>idently  to  ayvwarto),  ye,  wusliip,  this  one  J  on- 
nmince  to  you. 

The  modem  Greeks  point  out  some  niches  in  the 
rocks  at  I'haleron  ;ls  remains  of  the  sanctuary  and 
altar  of  the  "  Unknown  God  '" ;  hut  these,  though 
ancient,  cannot  he  shown  to  have  any  claim  to  this 
distinction.  It  may  lie  added  that  if  the  so-called 
BfifjLa  at  Athens,  which  is  in  sight  from  the  Are- 
opagus, he  in  fact  not  the  famous  platform  from 
which  the  orators  spoke,  hut  a  /3ai/u({j,  an  altar  of 
sacrifice,  as  many  arch.'t-ologists  now  maintain,"  it 
then  wiLS  unquestionahly  one  of  the  oUjects  of  re- 
ligious veneration  (to  cnfid(Tfxara)  which  Paul  so 
carefully  scrutinized  {avaOtoitiwv)  as  he  wandered 
through  the  city.  H- 

AL-TAS'CHITH  ^"in^'n  bs,  Al  Tnsh- 
chM),  found  in  the  introductory  verse  to  the  four 
following  Psalms:  —  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  hxv.  Liter- 
ally rendered,  the  import  of  the  words  is  "  destroy 
not";  and  hence  some  Jewish  conunentatore,  in- 
cluding Hashi  CCi?"'.)  and  Kimchi  (m  ~),  have 
regarded    nnU^H    ^K  as  a  compendium  of  the 

argument  treated  in  the  aliove-mentioned  Psalms. 
Modem  expositors,  however,  have  genendly  adopted 
:he  view  of  Ahen-I'^ra  {Commtul.  on  Psalm  Ivii.), 
igreealily  to  which  "  Al  Tashcheth  "  is  the  begin- 
ning of  some  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which 
those  psalms  were  to  he  chanted.  D.  W.  M. 
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A'LUSH    (li'^lbs  [perh.  icild  place,  Fiiret 

or  turba  hominum,  Ges.],  Sam.  tI?''7M  :  Ai\oi5j; 
[Vat.  Ai\ftfx'-]  Alug),  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Is- 
raehtes  on  their  journey  to  .Sinai,  the  last  before 
Kephidim  (Num.  xxxiii.  1.'3,  14).  No  trace  of  it 
hius  yet  been  found.  In  the  Seder  Olam  (Kitto, 
Cyc.  s.  V.)  it  is  stated  to  have  been  8  miles  from 
Hephidim.  G. 

AL'VAH  (rTjb:?  [vickerlness,  IIos.  x.  9] : 
ruKd  •  Aluu),  a  duke  of  Kdom  (Gen.  xxx\'i.  40), 
OTittenAliah  (H^/V  [Rom.  rcuAaSci;  Vat.  Alex. 
ToiAo;  Comp.  Aid.  'AKovd.^])  in  1  Chr.  i.  51. 

♦The  "duke"  in  this  and  other  passages  ia 
from  the  Vulg.  "dux  ";  in  the  Sept.  riye/xuv-  Al- 
vah  is  the  name  of  a  place  as  well  as  of  a  chief,  like 
the  other  associated  names  in  the  above  passage- 
See  1  uch,  L'tber  die  Ueiiesis,  p.  492.  H. 

AL'VAN  Of^V  [tall,  thick;  Ges.]:  rwKdfx: 
[Alex.  ratKu'V']  Alvcn),  a  Horite,  son  of  Shobal 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  23),  written  Allan  ('l^'^V  ['AKdv; 
Vat.  SoiAoju;  Alex.  IwKa/j.;  Comp.  ' Woudv- 
Alian])  in  1  Chr.  i.  40. 

A'MAD  ("T^TPV  [puTh.  post,  station]  rAixtri\; 
[Aid.  Alex.  'A,uo5:  Comp.  'Afiaa5:]  Ani'iad),  an 
unknown  pLice  in  Asher  between  Alauunelech  and 
Misheal  (.Josh.  xix.  '2H  only).* 

AMADA'THA  (Rsth.  xvi.  10,  17);  and 
AMADA'THUS   (Esth.  xii.  6).      [Hammeu- 

ATHA.] 

ATNIAL  P^^  [Inhor,  sorrmo]:  'A/ioA; 
[Vat.  M.  Afxaa,  IT.  A;uAa:]  Amal),  name  of  a 
man  (1  ('hr.  vii.  -'{.j)  [who  is  unknown  except  aa 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Ashur.  the  son  of  Jacob, 
and  as  one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe.] 

AM'ALEK  (n^JSr:  'Afxa\-{,K:  Amahch, 
[Amah'c^),  son  of  Kliphiiz  by  his  concubine  Tim- 
nah,  grandson  of  l-j*au,  and  one  of  the  chieftains 
("dukes"  A.  V.)  of  I>lom  ((ien.  xxxvi.  12,  16;  1 
Chr.  i.  ■M>).  His  mother  came  of  the  Horite  race, 
whose  teiritory  the  descendants  of  Ksau  liad  seized ; 
and,  although  Anialck  himself  is  rejiresented  as  of 
e<iual  rank  with  the  other  sons  of  hUipbaz,  yet  his 
[xisterity  ai>i)eur  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  IIorit« 
population,  a  "remnant"  only  l)einf;  mentioned  aa 
existing  in  Kdora  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  when 
tliev  were  dispersed  l)y  a  band  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  43).  W.  L.  B. 

AM'ALEKITES  (C^p^O^ :  'Afia\vK7rat: 
[Vat.  -Kfi--]  Amnhritic),  a  nomadic  trilie,  which 
occupied  the  |)eninsula  of  .Sinai  and  the  wilderness 
intenening  between  the  southem  hill-r.inges  of  Pal- 
estine and  the  border  of  i''.<;y])t  (Nnm.  xiii.  2'J;  1 
Sam.  XV.  7,  xxvii.  8).  Ar.diian  historians  represent 
them  as  oriyinally  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed  we.stw.ird  by 
the  growth  of  the  .\ss\Tian  empire,  and  spread  over 
a  iMirtion  of  Arabia  at  a  peritMl  antecedent  to  its 


a  •  The  question  ia  argued  with  that  result  by  E.  to  adopt  this  conclusion  iit  present.     Such  Orpek  «r- 

Jurtlus  in  hid  Altifcht  Stwlim  (GottiuRon,  1S(>2).      lie  rhirologidt*  at  Athi-n«  an  Itangiilws  and  .lucli  IlelleninU 

tl.id  excavations  made,  under  Ills  iwrsonal  nupervlslon.  as  l-'lnlaj-  (im  the  wriUT  ban  li-amcd  b>  correBpondence) 

iround    the    "  licma    of    the    rnvx,"    ox  It  hiu.  lK-.'n  still  mlliere  to  the  old  opinion.                                   H 

thouxhl  U)  he,  iind  concludes  thiit  it  must   liiive  t«<-n  ''   •  K.uoU-\   (Jnsim,  p.  4U;j)   thinli.s  that  Ilai/n.  th» 

oot  the  V mn  "  but  an  iiltiir  sarroi  to  .luplter.  and,  ii.i  rhdm.'int    for  »"  ninny  hlbliral    plare.i   (s.-c    A.  II-.HAPH- 

Indicated  by  the    stylo  of  the  w.irlc,  dntiii(t  from    tin-  may  W  the  pmwut  Kite.      Keil  (./"jii«i-  p.  1  iii)  nfuti* 

wrllwt  Atlieolso  antiquity."     It  would  be  prwuiature  |  that  opinion.                                                              11. 
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jccupation  by  the  descendants  of  <Joktan.  This 
ttccount  of  tlieir  origin  liannonizes  with  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
where  the  "  country  "  ("  princes  "'  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  by  the  LXX. )  of  the  Amalekites 
is  mentioned  several  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  IVoniite  Amalek:  it  throws  light  on  the 
traces  of  a  permanent  occupation  of  central  Pales- 
tine in  their  piissage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 
names  Amalek  and  ilount  of  the  Amalekites  (Judg. 
V.  14,  xii.  lo ) :  and  it  accounts  for  tlie  silence  of 
Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the  Ajn- 
alekites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edonutes  or  the 
Israelites  on  the  other.  That  a  mixture  of  the  two 
former  races  occun-ed  at  a  later  period,  would  in 
this  case  be  the  only  hifereuce  from  Gen.  xxxvi. 
IG,  though  many  \vriters  have  considered  that  pas- 
sage to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation,  ex- 
plaiuins  Gen.  xiv.  7  as  a  case  of  prukpsis.  The 
physical  chai'acter  of  the  district  which  the  Amal- 
ekites occupied  [Akaiua],  necessitated  a  nomadic 
life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking 
their  families  with  them,  even  on  their  miUtary 
expeditions  (Judg.  vi.  5).  Their  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  of  a  "town" 
(1  Sam.  XV.  5),  and  Josephus  gives  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  capture  of  several  towns  by  Saul 
(Ant.  vi.  7,  §  2);.  but  the  towns  could  have  been 
little  more  than  stations  or  nomadic  enclosures. 
The  kings  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished 
by  the  hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ;  1 
Sam.  XV.  8).  Two  important  routes  led  through 
the  Amalekite  district,  namely,  from  Palestine  to 
E^ypt  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  southern 
Asia  and  Africa  by  the  /Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  expedition 
of  the  four  kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  oljject  the 
opening  of  the  latter  route ;  and  it  Ls  in  connection 
with  the  former  that  the  Amalekites  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  at- 
tempted to  stop,  adopting  a  guerilla  style  of  war- 
fare (Ueut.  XXV.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.).  In  union  with  the  Ca- 
'naanites  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 
borders  of  Pale.stLne,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
mah  (Xum.  xiv.  4.5).  Tlienceforward  we  hear  of 
them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  in 
league  with  the  JNIoabites  (Judg.  iii.  1-3),  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho;  at  another 
time  in  league  mth  the  Midianites,  (Judg.  vi.  3) 
when  they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelou, 
and  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an 
expedition  against  them,  overrunning  their  whole 
district  "  from  Havilah  to  Shur,"  and  inflicting  an 
immense  loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xv.).  Their 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  tliey  degenerated 
into  a  horde  of  banditti,  whose  style  of  warfare 

is    weU    expressed    in    the    Hebrew    term    "T^^2 

(Gesen.  Lex.)  frequently  applied  to  them  in  the 
description  of  tlieir  contests  with  David  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ziklag,  when  their  destruction 
was  completed  (1  Sam.  xsvii.,  xxx. ;  comp.  Num. 
xxiv.  20).  W.  L.  B. 

A'MAM  (n^M  {jgathering-place]  :  -XiiV,  [Aid. 

L'omp.  'A^a^:]  Amrtm),  a  city  in  the  south  of 
Jadah,  named  with  Shema  and  ]Moladah  (el~Milh) 
in  Josh.  XV.  26  only.  In  the  Alex.  LXX.  the  name 
la  joined  to  the  precedmg  —  dirwpojua/i.  Nothing 
'a  known  of  it.  G. 

4'M4N   CAixiv,    [in  Tobit,  Vat.  ASom;  Sin. 
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No^aj3:J   Amau).     IiAMA2<  (Tob.  xiv.  10;  Esth 
X.  7,  xii.  6,  xiii.  '■},  i2,  x.v.  17,  xvi.  10,  17). 

AM'ANA  (n3^M  [jjei-ennial]),  appareiitlj 
a  mountain  in  or  near  Lebanon,  —  "  from  the  head 
of  Amana  "  (Cant.  iv.  8).  It  is  commoidy  assumed 
that  this  is  tlie  mountain  m  which  the  river  Abana 
(2  K.  v.  12;  Keri,  Targmn  Jonathan,  and  margin 
of  A.  V.  "Amana")  has  its  som-ce,  but  in  the 
absence  of  further  research  in  the  Lebanon  this  is 
mere  assumption.  The  LXX.  translate  citt^  apX'JS 
TTiVreais.  G. 

*  If  Amana  and  Abana  be  the  same  (Ab.\>'a), 
and  consequently  the  name  of  a  river,  the  moun- 
tain so  called,  as  the  etymology  shows  (see  above), 
must  have  taken  its  name  from  the  stream;  and 
further,  if  this  river  be  the  Bnrcula,  which  has  its 
sources  in  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  near  Hermon, 
that  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  near  Hermon  must  be 
the  part  that  was  anciently  called  Amana.  See 
Bibl.  Sacra,  vi.  371 ;  and  Handb.  for  Syria,  ii. 
558.  There  is  no  proof  that  Amana  still  e.xists  as 
the  n;nie  of  any  part  of  this  range."  If,  as  above 
suggested,  the  name  of  the  mountaui  was  derived 
from  the  river,  and  not  the  reverse,  it  is  less  sur- 
prising that  the  name  of  the  region  slioidd  fade 
away  as  in  the  lapse  of  tuiie  Amana,  the  river-name, 
gave  place  to  Barada.  H. 

AMARI'AH  (nn^^«!  and  ^n^inS  :  'a^- 
apia  and  [Alex.]  'A/jLaplas'  Amana s :  whom  God 
promised,  Sim.,  Gesen.,  i.  q.  0e6<l>paffTos)- 
Father  of  Ahitub,  according  to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52, 
and  son  of  Meraioth,  in  the  hue  of  the  high-priests. 
In  Josephus's  Hist.  {Ant.  \m.  1,  §  3)  he  is  trans- 
formed hito  'Apoipaios. 

2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and 
the  fifth  high-priest  who  succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr. 
vi.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  his 
name,  but  from  the  way  in  which  Jehoshaphat 
mentions  him  he  seems  to  have  seconded  that  pious 
king  in  his  endeavors  to  work  a  refonuation  in  Is- 
rael and  .ludah  (see  2  Chr.  xvii.  xix.).  Josephus, 
who  calls  him  'A/xaaiav  rhv  ifp^a,  "  Amaziah  the 
priest,"  unaccountably  says  of  him  that  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  Zebadiah,  as  the 
text  now  stands.  But  if  kKarlpovs  is  struck  out, 
this  absurd  statement  will  disappear  {Ant.  ix.  1, 
§  1 ).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  him  in  the  won- 
derfully corrupt  list  of  high-priests  given  in  the 
Ant.  X.  8,  §  6.  But  he  seems  to  be  concealed  un- 
der the  strange  fonn  AHIfiPAMOS,  Axioramus 
The  syllable  AH  is  coreupted  from  A2,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  preceding  name,  Azarias,  which  has 
accidentally  adhered  to  the  beginning  of  Amarian, 
as  the  final  2  has  to  the  very  same  name  in  the 
text  of  Nicephorus  (ap.  Seld.  de  Success,  p.  103), 
producing  the  form  2a/iapias.  The  remaining 
'Icopa/xoj  is  not  far  removed  from  ^Afiapias.  The 
successor  of  Amariah  in  the  high-priesthood  must 
have  been  Jehoiada.  In  Josephus  4'iSeas,  which  is 
a  corruption  of  'Ia?5eos,  follows  Axioramus.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  support  in  the  sacred  history 
for  the  names  Ahitub  and  Zidok,  who  are  made  to 
follow  Amariah  in  the  genealogy,  1  Chr.  vi.  11,  12. 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xxiv.  23,  Rom.  Aid.  'A/xoSi'a.] 
The  head  of  a  Levitical  house  of  the  Kohathites  ia 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xiiv.  23). 

4.  ['Ajuapios,  -to;  in  2  Chr.,  Vat.  Alex.  Mapias: 


«  •  Dr.  Robinson's  remark  (iii.  447)  is  understood  tc 
be  an  inference  fropi  Cant.  iv.  8.  U- 
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AinaHaa,  -ui.]  Tlie  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-fouf 
courses  of  prie-sts,  which  wiis  luiiucd  alter  him,  in 
the  time  of  Diivid,  of  IlezeJiiaii,  and  of  Nehemiaii 
(1  (,'hr.  xxiv.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  15;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii. 
2,  13).     lu  the  first  paasaj;e  the  name  is  written 

~1i£S,  Immei;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  "'^CM,  Imri  (1 
Chr.  ix.  4),  a  man  of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  Bani. 
Of  tlie  Kinie  family  we  find, 

6.  [In  Nell.,  2o^op/o,  Vat.  -pet-;  in  Ezr.,  Rom. 
Afjiapfia,  Vat.  Mapia;  Alex.  lA.  t'omp.  Aid. 
'Afiupias-  Amariii.]  /Vmariah  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  42;  Neh.  xi.  4). 

6.  ['Afjioplas,  Alex,  -fias;  Aid.  'Afiapias.] 
An  ancestor  of  Zephaniali  the  pro'phet  (/eph.  i.  1). 

A.  ('.  11. 

7.  dufiapia  [A'at.  -pti-].)  A  descendant  of 
riiarez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4).  Probably 
the  sajne  as  Imui  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.       W.  A.  \Y. 

AMAKI'AS  ("A/uap/uj;  [Vat.  A/iapefias-] 
Aiiitriy  Amerius).  A.maui.mi  1  (1  I-lsdr.  viii.  2;  2 
Esdr.  i.  2).  W.  A.  \V. 

AM'ASA  (SCt'Dy,  a  bunkn:  'A/ifffo-at, 
[etc.;  Vat.  .Vlex.  AyUfcrcaei,  etc.:]  Amosn).  1.  Son 
of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Abij,'ail.  I  )a\  id's  sister  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25).  lie  joined  Absalom  in  bis  rebellion,  and 
wiw  by  him  appointed  connnander-in-chief  in  the 
place  of  Joab,  by  whom  he  wa.s  totidly  del'eated  in 
the  forest  of  Kphraim  (2  Sam.  xviii.  (>).  When 
Joab  incuiTed  tlie  displcxsure  of  David  for  killing 
Absalom,  David  forgave  the  treason  of  Ama.sa,  rec- 
ognized him  as  his  nephew,  and  a[ipointed  him  Joab's 
8iiccess<jr  (xix.  13).  .loali  afterwards,  wlien  tliey 
were  both  in  jiuwuit  of  the  rel  el  Sbeba,  pretended 
to  salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed  him  with  bis  sword 
(xx.  10),  which  he  held  concealed  in  his  lelt  hand. 

Whether  Ama.sa  be  idcnticd  with  ''tt^ttl?  '^^I'o  is 
mentioned  among  David's  commanders  (1  Chr.  xii. 
18),  is  uncertain  (Ewald,  O'ltic/i.  /srtut,  ii.  544). 

2.  [A/xaaias;  Vat.  A/xaiTftas.]  A  prince  of 
Ephraim,  son  of  Iladlai,  in  the  reign  of  Ah;iz  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  12).  K.  W.  B. 

AMA'SAI  [3  syl.]  {''Wf^iV,,  in  pause  %'^V 
[Uunktisiiiin]:  'Afxeira-l,  'A/xadi;  [Vat.  AjUfffffd, 
A/uoe«ios:]  Alex.  Ajuay  in  1  (  hr.  vi.  25:  Amtindi). 
1.  A  Kobatbite,  father  of  .Mahath  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  :uid  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  35). 

2.  ('Ajuoo-o/;  V\-  Afiacre.)  Chief  of  the  cnp- 
tahis  (EXX.  "thirty")  of  Judali  and  Benjamin, 
who  deserted  to  David  while  an  outlaw  at  Ziklag 
[\  Chr.  xii.  18).  Whether  he  was  the  same  a.s 
Amasa,  David's  nephew,  is  tmcesliiin. 

3.  ('A^o<rot;  I'A.  A/xatrt.)  One  of  the  priest* 
who  blew  tnnn|M>ts  licfore  the  Ark,  when  David 
bnnight  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
XV.  21). 

4.  {'Afxarrl;  [Vat.  Moo-i.])  Another  Kohath- 
itc,  fatluT  of  another  .Muhath,  in  the  reign  of  Hcze- 
k>ali  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12),  unless  the  name  is  that  of  a 
family.  W.  A.  W. 

AMA'SHAI  [3  syl]  {"D^'DV :  'A^atr/a: 
[Vat.  -(Tfia:]  Alex.  Afiftroi' :  AiiwMm).  S>n  of 
Azarwl.  a  jiriest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi. 
13);  a|)pan'ntly  the  s;mie  .tm  .M,\,v.siai  (1  Chr.  Ix. 
12).     The  name  is  proi»erly  "  Amiwhsai." 

W.  A.  W. 

AMASI'AH  (n^Ppy  [irhomJtiK  vah  bear$] : 


AMAZIAH 

Aficurlas;  [Vai.  Moo-oiaj;]  -Uex.  Moo-oiioj:  Ama 
*iVw).  .Son  of  Zicliri,  and  captain  of  2iH),(J0()  wax 
riors  of  Judidi,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshapbat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  IG).  W.  A.  W. 

A'MATH.     [H.\M.\Tn.] 

AM'ATHEIS  [3  syl.]  ('A/xad'ias;  [A'at.  EfxaO- 
flu;  Aid.  Alex.  'E/xadfls;  Wechel  'A/uoSeijrj 
L'meiui),  1  lisdr.  ix.  29.     [Athlai.] 

AM'ATHIS  (in  some  copies  Amathas), 
"TiiK  i.AXi)  oi-  "  (t)  'A/xadlTtt  xt^pa);  a  district 
to  the  north  of  Palestine,  in  which  .lonathan  Macca- 
bajus  met  tlie  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xii.  25). 
From  the  context  it  is  endently  Habiatu.      G. 

AMAZI'AH  (n^V^h*  or  =in^!:?2S\  strevr/(h 
nf  Jehovah:  'A^ftraias  [Vat.  -o-ei-],  'Auoir/at; 
Amnsias),  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  king  of  Judai. 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  on  the  mur- 
der of  his  father,  and  punished  the  murderers;  s|>ar- 
ing,  however,  their  chililreii,  in  accordance  with 
Dent.  xxiv.  ItJ,  as  the  2d  book  of  Kings  (xiv,  0; 
exjircssly  informs  us,  thereliy  imjilying  that  the  pre- 
cept had  not  been  generally  obser\ed.  In  order  to 
restore  his  kingdom  to  the  greatness  of  .lehosha- 
jihat's  days,  he  made  war  on  the  lulomites.  defeated 
them  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(the  scene  of  a  great  victory  in  David's  time,  2  Sam. 
viii.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12;  I's.  Ix.  title),  and  took 
their  capital.  Selah  or  I'etra,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Jokteel,  i.  e.  pnemium  Vti  (Geseniu>  in 
voce),  which  was  also  borne  l)V  one  of  his  own  Jew- 
ish cities  (.losh.  xv.  38).  We  read  in  2  Chr.  xxv. 
12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  threw  10.000 
Eilomites  from  the  clifl's,  luid  that  Amaziah  per- 
I'oniied  religious  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  gods 
oi  the  country;  an  exception  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  reign  (cf.  2  K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr.  xxv. 
2).  In  consecpience  of  this  he  was  overtaken  iiy 
misfortune.  Having  already  o(!i?nded  the  Melrcws 
of  the  northern  kiiiirdom  by  sending  back,  in  olieili- 
ence  to  a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the  fo<iI-* 
ish  arrogance  to  challenge  Joa.sh  king  of  Israel  to 
battle,  despising  probalily  a  sovereign  whose  strength 
had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,  and  who  had 
not  yet  made  himself  resjiected  by  the  great  suc- 
cesses recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.  But  Judah  waa 
completely  defeiifed,  and  Amaziah  himself  waa 
taken  prisoner,  and  con\eyed  by  Joash  to  Jenisa- 
lem,  which,  according  to  Jo.sejihus  (Ant.  ix.  H,  3), 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  under  a  threat 
that  otherwise  he  would  put  Amaziah  to  death. 
We  do  not  know  the  historian's  authority  for  this 
statement,  but  it  explains  the  fact  tliat  the  city 
was  taken  apparently  without  resistance  (2  K.  xiv. 
13).  A  jKjrtion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
side  towards  the  Israelii  ish  frontier  was  broken 
dowii,  and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried  otf 
to  Samaria.  Ama/iah  lived  15  years  after  the 
death  of  Joa.sh:  anil  in  the  2flth  year  of  his  ivign 
W.1S  murdered  by  consjiirators  at  I.acbish.  whilbei 
he  had  retiri-d  for  safety  from  Jerusalem.  'I'he 
chronicler  swms  to  ri'gard  tliLs  as  a  punishment  for 
his  idolatry  in  I'.dom.  though  his  language  is  not 
very  clear  on  the  ]H)int  (2  (  br.  xxv.  27 ) ;  and  doubt- 
less it  is  very  probable  that  the  consjiiracy  wa.s  a 
consequence  of  the  low  stale  to  which  Judah  must 
have  lieen  re<Iuced  in  the  latter  |>art  of  his  reign, 
after  the  Edomitish  war  and  humiliation  inHicted 
bv  Joash  king  of  Isnu'l.  His  reign  busted  fi-om  a 
c.  837  to  80'J.     (Clint/)n,  Fatti  lldknici,  i.  326.) 


AMBASSADOR 

2  ['Ajuoo-ios.]  Priest  of  the  golden  calf  at 
Bethel,  who  endeavored  to  drive  the  prophet  Amos 
from  Israel  into  Judah,  and  complained  of  him  to 
king  Jeroboam  II.  (Am.  vii.  10). 

3.  ['A^acrio,  Vat.  -ceia.]  A  descendant  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

4.  ['A/itcrcria,  Vat.  -treia  ;  Alex.  Maecro-ia  ; 
Comp.  Aid.  Ajxa<ria.]     A  Invite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45). 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

AMBASSADOR.       Sometimes     "1"'2     and 

sometimes  TfS/^  is  thus  rendered,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  botli  terms  in  the  parallel  clauses  of 
I'rov.  .xiii.  17  seems  to  show  that  they  approximate 
to  jynonyms.  The  otKce,  like  its  designation,  was 
not  definite  nor  permanent,  but  pro  re  natd  merely. 
The  precept  given  Deut.  xx.  10,  seems  to  imply 
30iue  such  agency ;  rather,  however,  that  of  a  mere 
nuncio,  often  bearing  a  letter  (2  K.  v.  5,  xix.  14) 
than  of  a  legate  empowered  to  treat.  The  inviola- 
bility of  such  an  officer's  person  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  only  recorded  infraction  of  it  being 
followed  witli  unusu.il  severities  towards  the  van- 
quished, probably  designed  as  a  condign  chastise- 
ment of  that  offense  (2  Sam.  x.  2-.'j ;  cf.  xii.  20- 
31).  The  earliest  examples  of  ambassadors  em- 
ployed occur  in  the  cases  of  Edom,  iNIoab,  and  the 
.Vmorites  (Num.  xx.  14,  xxi.  21;  .Judg.  xi.  17-19), 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  fi'audulent  Gibeonites 
(.losh.  ix.  4,  etc.),  and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife 
mentioned  Judg.  xi.  12,  and  xx.  12.  (See  Cunai- 
u.s  '/e  Ittp.  Ihbr.  ii.  20,  with  notes  by  J.  Nico- 
laus.  Ugol.  iii.  771-4.)  They  are  mentioned 
more  frequently  during  and  after  the  contact  of  the 
great  adjacent  monarchies  of  Syria,  Babylon,  ifec, 
with  those  iif  .ludah  and  Israel,  e.  //.  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Sennacherib.  They  were  usually  men  of 
high  rank ;  as  in  that  case  tlie  chief  captain,  the 
cliief  cupbearer,  and  chief  of  the  eunuchs  were 
deputed,  and  were  met  by  delegates  of  similar  dig- 
nity from  llezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  18;  see  also 
Is.  XXX.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found  to  have  been 
employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of  hostile  challenge 
or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8;  1  K.  xx.  2,  G), 
l)ut  of  friendly  compliment,  of  request  for  alliance 
or  other  aid,  of  submissive  deprecation,  and  of  curi- 
ous inquiry  (2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  7,  xviii.  14;  2  Chr. 
xixii.  31).  The  dispatch  of  ambassadors  witli  ur- 
gent haste  is  introduced  as  a  token  of  national  gran- 
deur in  the  obscure  prophecy  Is.  xviii.  2.    II.  II. 

AMBER  (^apn,  chashmd;  rih72Wn, 
ch'ishm  ilah  :  ^XeKrpov-  electrtim)  occurs  only  in 
Kz.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2.  In  the  first  passage  the 
prophet  compares  it  with  the  brightness  in  which 
he  beheld  the  heavenly  apparition  who  gave  him 
the  divine  commands.  In  the  second,  "the  glory 
of  the  (iod  of  Israel "  is  represented  as  having, 
"  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even  do\vnward, 
fire;  aufl  from  his  loins  even  upward  as  the  appear- 
ance of  brightness,  as  the  color  of  amber."  It  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  certainty,  notwithstand- 
ing Bochart's  dissertation  and  the  conclusion  he 
comes  to  {Hieroz.  iii.  870,  ed.  Rosenmiill.),  that 
tlie  Hebrew  word  chnshmnl  denotes  a  metal,  and 
not  the  fossil  resin  called  amber,  although  perhaps 
the  probal)iIitie3  are  more  in  favor  of  the  metal. 
Dr.  Harris  {Nut.  Hist.  Bib.  art.  "Amber  ")  asserts 
that  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  could  not  mean 
amber,  "  for  that  being  a  bituminous  substance, 
becomes  dim  as  soon  as  it  feels  the  fire,  and  soon 
dissolves  and  consumes."  Hut  tliis  is  founded  on 
(i 
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a  misconstruction  of  the  words  of  the  prophet,  who 
does  not  say  that  what  he  saw  was  amlser,  but  of 
the  color  of  amber  {Pict.  Bib.  note  on  Ez.  viii.  2). 
The  context  of  the  passages  referred  to  above  is 
clearly  as  much  in  favor  of  amber  as  of  metal. 
Neither  do  tlie  I.X.K.  and  Vulg.  afford  any  certain 
clew  to  identification,  for  the  word  electron  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  both  amber  and  a 
certain  metal,  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  and  held 
in  very  high  estimation  by  the  ancients  (Plin.  //. 
N.  xxxiii.  4).  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  con- 
text of  all  the  passages  where  mention  of  electron 
is  made  in  the  works  of  Greek  authors  (Horn,  see 
below;  Hes.  Sc.  Here.  142;  Soph.  Antifj.  1038; 
Aristoph.  Juj.  532;  itc),  no  evidence  is  afforded  to 
help  us  to  determine  what  the  electron  was.  In 
the  0<lyssey  (iv.  73)  it  is  mentioned  as  enriching 
Menelaus's  ijalace,  together  with  copper,  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  ivory.  In  Od.  xv.  400,  xviii.  2!t6,  a  neck- 
lace of  gold  is  said  to  be  fitted  with  electron. 
PUny,  in  the  chapter  quoted  above,  understands 
the  electron  in  Menelaus's  palace  to  be  the  metal. 
But  with  respect  to  the  golden  necklace,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  amber  necld;ices  have  been  long  used, 
as  they  wei'e  deemed  an  amulet  against  throat  dis- 
eases. Beads  of  amVier  are  frequently  found  in 
British  barrows  with  entire  necklaces  (I""osbr.  An- 
tiq.  i.  289).  Theophrastus  (ix.  18,  §  2;  and  Fr. 
ii.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  it  is  certain,  uses  the  term 
electron  to  denote  amber,  for  he  speaks  of  its  at- 
tracting properties.  On  the  other  hand,  that  elec- 
tron was  understood  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  a 
metal  composed  of  one  part  of  silver  to  every  four 
of  gold,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pliny  to  show; 
but  wliether  the  early  Greeks  intended  the  metal  or 
the  amber,  or  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty. 
Passow  believes  that  tlie  metal  was  always  denoted 
liy  electron  in  the  wTitings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
and  that  amber  was  not  known  till  its  introduction 
by  the  Phoenicians ;  to  which  circumstance,  as  he 
thinks,  Herodotus  (iii.  115,  who  seems  to  speak  o^ 
the  resin,  and  not  the  metal)  refers.  Others  again, 
with  Buttmann  (Mytliul.  ii.  337),  maintain  that  the 
electron  denoted  amber,  and  they  \ery  reasonablj' 
refer  to  the  ancient  myth  of  the  origin  of  amber. 
Phny  (//.  N.  xxxvii.  cap.  2)  ridicules  the  (Jreek 
writers  for  their  credulity  in  the  fabulous  origin  of 
this  substance;  and  especially  finds  fault  with 
.Sophocles,  who,  in  some  lost  play,  appears  to  have 
believed  in  it. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  identify  the  rlia:ihmal  by  the  help 
of  the  LXX.,  or  to  say  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  metal  or  the  fossil  resin  by  the  word. 
There  is,  however,  one  reason  to  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  chashmid  denoting  the  metal  rather 
than  the  resin,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  name,  which,  according  to 
Gesenius,  seems  to  be  compounded  of  two  words 
which  together  =.  polished  copper.  Boohart  {Hie- 
roz. iii.  885)  conjectures  that  chashmal  is  com- 
pounded of  two  Chaldee  words  meaning  copper  — 
(jobl-ore,  to  which  he  refers  the  aurichidcum.  But 
auiichidcum  is  in  all  probability  only  the  Latin 
form  of  the  (ireek  orichalcon  {mountain  copper). 
(See  Smith's  Lat.-J-Jn(/l.  Diet.  s.  v.  "Orichalcum.") 
fsidorus,  however  ( Oriff.  xvi.  19 ),  sanctions  the, 
etymology  which  Bochart  adopts.  But  the  electron, 
according  to  Pliny,  Pausanias  (v.  12,  §  6),  and  the 
numerous  authorities  quoted  by  Bochart,  was  com- 
posed  of  yold  and  silver,  not  of  yobi  and  cop/-"' 
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The  Hebrew  word  niny  denote  either  the  metal 
tleclriiti  or  nmher;  but  it  must  still  be  left  as  a 
question  which  of  the  two  substances  is  really  in- 
tended. W.  H. 

•  AMEDA'THA,  Esth.  iU.  1,  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
for  Hammeuatha.  A.. 

A'MEN  (]^i;?),  litenJly,  "firm,  true;"  and, 
used  as  a  substantive,  "that  which  is  true," 
"truth"  (Is.  Ixv.  10);  a  word  used  in  .strong  as- 
severations, fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth 
upon  the  assertion  which  it  accompanied,  and  mak- 
ing it  binding  a,s  an  oath  (comp.  Num.  v.  22). 
In  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  x\\.  30,  Neh.  v.  1-3,  ^^ii.  6, 
the  word  appe:u-s  in  the  form  'A^tjv,  which  is  used 
thnmghout  the  N.  T.  In  otiier  passages  the  Ileb. 
is  rendered  by  y4uoiTO<  except  in  Is.  Ixv.  10.  The 
A'ulgate  adopts  tiie  Hebrew  word  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept in  the  r.salms,  where  it  is  translated  _/('«/.  In 
Deut.  xxvii.  1.5-20,  the  people  were  to  say  •'  Amen," 
as  the  Lentes  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  upon 
Mount  Ebal,  signifying  by  this  their  a.ssent  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  curses  would  be  in- 
Bicted.  In  accordance  with  this  usage  we  find 
that,  among  tlie  Habbins,  "  Amen  "  involves  the 
ideas  of  swearing,  acceptance,  and  truthfulness. 
The  first  two  are  illustrated  l)y  the  passages  already 
quoted;  the  la.st  liy  1  K.  i.  30;  John  iii.  3,  5,  11 
{\.  V.  "  verily  "),  in  which  the  assertions  are  made 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  then  strength- 
ened by  the  repetition  of  "  Amen."  "  Amen  " 
was  the  proper  response  of  the  i)erson  to  whom  an 
oath  was  administered  (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  0;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  30;  .Ter.  xi.  .5,  marg.);  and  the  Deity,  to  whom 
appeal  is  made  on  such  occasions,  is  called  '•  the 
(iod  of  Amen"  (Is.  Ixv.  10),  as  l)eing  a  witness  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  hnplied  compact.  With  a  sim- 
ilar significance  Christ  is  called  "  the  Amen.,  the 
faithful  and  tnie  witness"  (Rev.  iii.  14;  comp. 
John  i.  U,  xiv.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  20).  It  is  matter  of 
tradition  that  in  the  Temple  the  "  Amen  "  tvas 
♦lot  uttered  l)y  the  jicople,  but  that,  instead,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  priest's  prayers,  they  responded, 
"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom 
for  ever  and  ever."  Of  this  a  trace  is  supposed  to 
remain  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  (comp.  Hom.  xi.  30).  15ut  in  the  s_Mia- 
gogues  and  private  iiouses  it  was  customary  for  the 
people  or  memliers  of  the  family  wiio  were  present 
to  say  "  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  which  were  offered 
by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  tlie  house,  and 
the  cu.stom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  church 
(Matt.  vi.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv.  10).  And  not  only  pub- 
lic prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and  doxol- 
ogies,  were  ap[)ropriately  concludetl  with  "  Amen  " 
(liom.  ix.  5,  xi.  36,  xv.  33,  \\\.  27;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 
(13),  ic).  W.  A.  W. 

♦  The  'A/u^r  of  the  received  text  at  the  end  of 
most  of  the  liooks  of  the  N.  T.,  is  probably  genuuie 
only  in  Kom.,  Gal.,  Heb.  ('i:'),  2  I'et.  ("/),  and 
Jude.  A. 

AMETHYST  (nC^HS,     nchhhmih:   aju€- 

Gvtrros'  nmethyglus).  Mention  is  made  of  this 
precious  stone,  wliich  formed  the  third  in  the  third 
row  of  the  high-prie.st's  breastplate,  in  Kx.  xxviii. 
HI.  xxxif .  12,  "  .\nd  the  third  row  a  ligure.  an 
»i;alc,  and  an  amethyst."  It  occurs  also  in  the  X. 
1'.  (Hev.  xxi.  20)  as  the  twelllli  sUme  which  gar- 
iishe<l  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly 
lenisalem.  ('onunentators  generally  are  agreed 
that   the  iiinel/iv!>l   is  the  stone  indicated   by  the 
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Hebrew  word,  an  opinion  which  is  abundantlj  sup- 
ported by  the  ancient  versions.  The  Targum  of 
.lerusalem  indeed  reads  smm-a t/din  (sinaraijdus); 
those  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos  have  two  words 
which  signify  "calf's-eye"  {oculiis  riliili),  which 
Braunius  (de  Vtglit.  iSucerd.  Ihb.  ii.  711)  conject- 
ures may  be  identical  with  the  Btli  oculus  of  the 
AssjTians  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxvii.  10),  the  Cot's  eye 
Chalcedimy,  according  to  Ajasson  and  I  )esfontaine9 : 
but  as  Braunius  has  ol»erved,  the  word  achldmah 
according  to  the  best  and  most  ancient  authorities 
signifies  nnifViyst. 

Modem  mineralogists  by  the  term  amethyst  usu- 
ally understand  the  amethystine  variety  of  quartz, 
which  is  crystalline  and  highly  transparent:  it  is 
sometimes  called  lio/.e  r/uraiz,  and  contains  alumina 
and  oxide  of  manganese.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other mineral  to  which  the  name  of  Oriental  ame- 
tliyM  is  usually  applied,  and  which  is  far  more  val- 
uable than  the  quartz  kind.  .This  is  a  crystalline 
variety  of  Ci>nin/ltim.  being  found  more  e.specially 
in  the  E.  and  AV.  Indies.  It  is  extremely  hard  and 
brigiit,  and  generally  of  a  puqtle  color,  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  readily  be  made  to  lose  by  subjecting 
it  to  fire.  In  all  probability  the  common  Amethys- 
tine quartz  is  the  mineral  denoted  by  achlainah ; 
for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  amethyst  being  easily  cut 
(scalpluris  facilis,  //.  N.  xxx\ni.  9),  whereas  the 
Oriental  amtt/iyst  is  inferior  oidy  to  the  diamond  in 
hardness,  and  is  moreover  a  comparatively  rare  gem. 

The  (ireek  word  amethiistus,  the  origin  of  the 
Engli.sh  amethyst,  is  usually  derived  from  a,  "  not," 
and  fxfOvw,  "  to  be  intoxicated,"  this  stone  having 
been  believed  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling  drunk- 
enness in  those  who  wore  it.  (Dionys.  Perieg. 
1122;  Anthol.  Paint.  9,  752;  Martini,  Kxcurs.  158.) 
Pliny,  however  (//.  iV.  xxxvii.  9),  says,  "  The  name 
which  these  stones  have  is  to  be  traced  to  their  pe- 
culiar tint,  which,  after  approximating  to  the  color 
of  wine  shades  oft"  into  a  violet."  Theophrastus 
also  alludes  to  its  wine-like  color."  W.  H. 

A'MI  C^^S  [architect,  Fiirst]  :  'H^ef:  Ami), 
name  of  one  of  "Solomoti's  servants"  (Ezr.  ii.  57), 
called  Amon  (p^S  ['Hyui'yu;  Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
HjU€i/x;  Comp.  'AfjLwv-  Amon])  in  Neh.  vii.  59 
Ami  is  probaljly  a  comipted  form  of  Amon. 

AMIN'ADAB  {'AixivaSd^:  Aminadab).  Am. 
MiNADAis  1  (Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 

W.  A.  W. 

AMITTAI  [3  syl.]  ("riT^S  [tnie,faithfuT\: 
'Afiadi;  [Vat.  Sin.  -dft-]  Amathi),  father  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25;  Jon.  i.  1). 

»  AMIZ'ABAD,  1  Chr.  xxvW.  6.  So  the  A. 
V.  ed.  1011,  etc.  following  the  Vulgate,  the  Gene- 
van version,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  for  the  correct 
form  Am.mizahai).  A. 

AM'MAH,  the  hill  of  (H^W  nV'2'1  [mother, 

cubit ;  but  here,  according  to  Fiirst,  aqueducts,  aft« 
an  Ar.ima'an  and  T;dmudic  usage] :  6  ^ovvhs  'Au 
lj.d.tf\  [.\lcx.  Com]).  'A/i/xd;  Aid.  'EjUfit^r:]  colli! 
aqutv  diirtiU),  a  hill  "  facing"  Giah  by  the  way  o( 
the  wilderness  of  (Jibeon,  named  as  the  ])oint  tc 
which  Joab's  pursuit  of  Abner  after  tlie  death  of 
Asahcl  extcnde<l  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).  Josephus  (Ant. 
vii.  1,  §  3)  rSiroi  tis,  bv  'A/x/xdrav  KoKovcri  (comp 
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larg.  Jon.  SHpS),  Both  Symmachus  (vdirr)), 
and  Theodotion  (vSpayaiy6s),  agree  with  the  Vul- 
gate in  an  allusion  to  some  watercourse  here.  Can 
this  point  to  the  "  excavated  fountain,"  "  under  the 
high  rock,"  described  as  near  Gibeon  (El-Jib)  by 
Kobinson  (i.  455)?  G. 

*AMMEDA'THA,  Esth.  iii.  10,  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  for  Hammedatha.  A. 

AMTVII  C*^ V :  \a6s  {jlov  ■  pqndus  mem),  i.  e., 
as  explained  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  "my 
people  " ;  a  figurative  name  applied  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  token  of  God's  reconciliation  with  them, 
and  their  position  as  "sons  of  the  hving  God,"  in 
contrast  with  the  equally  significant  name  Lo-am- 
mi,  given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son 
by  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  ii.  1). 
In  the  same  manner  Kuhamah  contrasts  with  Lo- 
Ruhamah.  W.  A.  W. 

AM'MIDOI,  in  some  copies  [e.  (/.  ed.  1611] 
Ammiu'ioi  (■'AiJ.iJ.t5ot  or  'A^/ttSioi),  named  in  1 
Esdr.  V.  20  among  those  who  came  up  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zorobabel.  The  three  names  Fira,  Cha- 
dias,  and  A.  are  inserted  between  Beeroth  and 
Ramah,  without  any  corresponding  words  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

*  Fritzsehe  (in  loc.)  identifies  'A^/x/Siot  ^vith  the 
inhabitants  of  Humtah,  Josh.  xv.  54.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  authority  for  the  form  "'An/jidot. 

A. 

AM'MIEL  (^W'^Sl?  [people  of  God]: 
'A^i^A;  [Vnt.  A^€£tjA:]  Ammiel).  1.  The  spy 
selected  by  Closes  from  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num. 
xiii.  12). 

2.  (.Vlex.  Afxtrip,  Vulg.  Ammihel  in  2  Sam. 
svii.  27;  [Vat.  in  2  Sara,  ix.,  Afiarip,  A^eitjA].) 
The  father  of  Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam.  ix.  i,  5, 
xvii.  27). 

3.  The  father  of  Bathshua,  or  Bathsheba,  the 
wife  of  David  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  called  P^liam  in  2 
Sam.  xi.  3:  the  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  the  same 
in  the  two  names,  being  transposed.  He  was  the 
gon  of  Ahithophel,  David's  prime  minister. 

4.  [Vat.  A,uenjA.]  The  sLxth  son  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  5),  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the 
Temple.  W.  A.  W. 

AMMI'HUD  (l^n'^ra^  [people  of  JudaK]: 
'E/i£ou5  in  Num.,  'A/iJou5  [Vat.  A;uioi;€i5]  in  1 
Chr. :  Ainmiud).  1.  An  Ephraimite,  father  of 
Elishama,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  \-ii.  48,  b-i,  x.  22),  and 
through  hun  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  26). 

2.  (2€;tt«ou5;  Alex.  EfnovS.)  A  Siraeonite, 
father  of  Shemuel,  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  di\ision  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  20). 

3.  ('lafxtovS;  [Vat.  Bei/ia^ejouS;]  Alex.  Afxi- 
ovS.)  The  father  of  Pedahel,  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  at  the  same  time  (Num.  xxxiv.  28). 

4.  i^ATl^TpV,  Ken  l^n^T^V :  'Ef^ioiS.) 
Ammihud,  or  "Ammichur,"  as  the  written  text 
has  it,  was  the  father  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  37). 

5.  (2a,uiou5;  [Vat.  ^a/xfj-iov  or  -as;]  Alex. 
kfiiovS.)  A  descendant  of  Pharez,  son  of  Judah 
jl  Chr.  ix.  4).  W.  A.  W. 

AMMIN'ADAB  (niTlZiV :  'A/juvaSdp 
[Vat.  -fieii/-]  :  Aminndnb ;  one  of  the  people,  i.  e. 
sunily,  of  the  p>  ince  (famulus  pnncipis),  Gesen. ; 


man  of  genei'osity,  Fiirst,  who  ascribes  to  D^ 
the  sense  of  "homo"  as  its  primitive  meaning. 
The  passages,  Ps.  ex.  3,  Cant.  vi.  12,  margin,  seem 
however  rather  to  suggest  the  sense  my  people  ts 
williny).  1.  Son  of  Kam  or  Aram,  and  father  of 
Nahshon,  or  Naasson  (as  it  is  written.  Matt.  i.  4; 
Luke  iii.  33),  who  was  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  at  the  first  numbering  of  Israel  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3 ;  Ruth  iv.  19, 
20;  1  Chr.  ii.  10).  We  gather  hence  that  Am- 
minadab  died  in  Egj-pt  before  the  Exodus,  which  ac- 
cords with  the  mention  of  him  in  Ex.  vi.  23,  where 
we  read  that  "  Aaron  took  him  EUsheba  daughter 
of  Amminadab,  sister  of  Nahshon,  to  wife,  and  she 
bare  him  Nadab  and  Aljihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar." 
This  also  indicates  that  Amminadab  must  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  most  grievous  oppression 
of  the  Israehtes  in  Egypt.  He  is  the  fourth  gen- 
eration after  Judah  the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Je.sus  Christ.  Npthing 
more  is  recorded  of  him;  but  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  Aaron  may  be  marked  as  the  earhest 
instance  of  alliance  between  the  royal  line  of  Judah 
and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of 
his  grandson  Nadab  may  be  noted  as  probably  given 
m  honor  of  Ammi-nadab  his  grandfather. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior 
Levitical  house  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites 
(Ex.  \i.  18),  m  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king 
sent  for,  together  with  Uriel,  Asaiah,  Joel,  Shem- 
aiah,  and  Ehel,  other  chief  fathers  of  Levitical 
houses,  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  to 
bring  the  ark  of  God  to  Jerus;ilem  (1  Chr.  xv.  10- 
12),  to  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it.  The 
passage  last  quoted  is  instructive  as  to  the  mode  of 
naming  the  houses ;  for  besides  the  sons  of  Kohath, 
120,  at  V.  5,  we  have  the  sons  of  Elizaphan,  200, 
at  V.  8,  of  Hebron,  80,  at  v.  9,  and  of  Uzziel,  112, 
at  V.  10,  all  of  them  Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  27,  30). 

3.  [Alex.  Iffaaap.]  At  1  Clir.  vi.  22  (7,  Heb. 
B.)  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  and  father  of  Korah, 
is  called  Amminadab,  and  the  Vatican  LXX.  has 
the  same  reading.  (The  Alexandrine  has  Izhar.) 
But  it  is  probably  only  a  clerical  en-or. 

4.  In  Cant.  vi.  12  it  is  uncertain  whether  we 

ought  to  read   3"''T3^^^,  Amminadib,  with  the 

A.  v.,  or  — "''T3  "^^237,    my  willing  people.,  as  in 

the  margin.  If  Amminadib  is  a  proper  name,  it 
is  thought  to  be  either  the  name  of  some  one  famous 

for  his  swift  chariots,  mi3~l^,  or  that  there  is 
an  allusion  to  Abinadab,  and  to  the  new  cart  on 
which  they  mnde  to  ride  (^Il''3"1^)  the  ark  of 
God  (2  Sam.  \\.  3).  But  this  last,  though  per- 
haps intended  by  the  LXX.  version  of  Cant.,  which 
has  'A/ttva5a/3,  is  scarcely  probable.     In  ^■ii.  2  (1 

A.  V.)  the  LXX.  also  render  ^''irnn,  "oh! 
prince's  daughter,"  by  Ovyarep  NaSctjS,  and  in  the 
Cod.  Alex.  Ovyarfp  'Afj.ii/aSd^.  A.  C.  H. 

AMMIN'ADIB  (Cant.  vi.  12).     [Ammusa- 

DAB  4.] 

AMMISHAD'DAI  [4  syl.]  (^"?tt?''?2V 
[people  of  the  Almighty'] :  ' Afj-KTMa't:  fV^at. 
-/xei-,  exc.  in  Num.  x.  25 ;]  Alex.  AfxitraSai,  exc. 
Num.  ii.  25,  tafxtcraSai,  and  Num  x.  25,  MiaaSat'- 
Amisadda'i,  Ammisiuldin).  The  father  of  Ahiezer, 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66,  71,  x.  25).     His  name 
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18  one  of  the  few  which  we  find  at  this  period  com- 
pounded with  the  ancient  name  of  God,  Sha<ldai ; 
JCiirishadihxi,  and  i)ossil)ly  Shedeur,  are  the  oidy 
other  instances,  and  both  belong  to  this  early  time. 

\V.  A.'  W. 

AMMIZ'ABAD  (inria?  [people  of  the 
Gtnr.  i.  e.  God:  Kom.  Aid.]  Za/3a5;  [Vat. 
Aoi/SoCfaS;  Ale.x.  Afxioa^aO:  Conip.  'A,u€i(,a/3aA:J 
Amiziihiui).  The  son  of  Benaiah,  who  apijurently 
actetl  as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and  connnanded 
tlie  third  division  of  David's  army,  which  was  on 
duty  for  the  third  month  (1  C'hr.  xxvii.  6).     [Am- 

IZAUAD.]  W.  A.  W. 

AM'MON,  AM'MONITES,  CHIL- 
DREN   OF    AMMON  «    "}1^V  (°^y   twice), 

fiav^Tai,  LXX.  in  Pent.;  elsewhere  'AiJLjxdf,  viol 
'AjU/ucic;  'loseph.  'A/u-ixavlTai'  Amnion  [Ammon- 
tte],  Vulg.),  a  people  descended  from  Hen-Ammi, 
the  .son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter  (Gen.  xix. 
38;  conip.  Ps.  Lxxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab  was  by  the 
elder;  and  dating  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 

Tiie  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples  indi- 
cated in  the  story  of  their  origin  continued  through- 
out their  existence:  from  their  earliest  mention 
([)eut.  ii.)  to  their  di.sappearance  from  the  biljlical 
history  (.hid.  v.  2),  the  brother-trilies  are  named 
together  (comp.  .ludg.  x.  10;  2  Chr.  xx.  1;  Zeph. 
ii.  8,  Ac).  Indeed,  so  do.se  was  their  union,  and 
80  near  their  identity,  that  each  would  appear  to  be 
occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  "  land  of  tlie  children  of  Amnion  "  is  said 
to  have  l)eeii  given  to  the  "  children  of  Lot,"  i.  e. 
to  both  Amnion  and  ^Sloah  (l)eut.  ii.  19).  They 
are  both  saiil  to  have  iiircd  Balaam  to  curse  Israel 
(I)eut.  xxiii.  4),  wliereiis  the  detailed  narrative  of 
that  event  omits  all  mention  of  Amnion  (Num. 
xxii.,  xxiii.).  In  the  answer  of  Jephthah  to  the 
king  of  Amnion  the  allusions  are  continually  to 
Rloab  (.Iiidg.  xi.  15,  18,  2.5),  while  Chcmosh,  the 
peculiar  deity  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  2!t),  is  called 
"thy  god''  (24).  The  land  from  Anion  to  .lab- 
bok,  which  the  king  of  Amnion  calls  '-my  Land" 
(l.'i),  is  elsewhere  distinctly  stated  to  have  once  be- 
longed to  a  "  king  of  Moab  "  (Num.  xxi.  2(i), 

UnUke  Moab  the  jirecise  position  of  the  territory 
of  the  .Vminonites  is  not  ;Lscert.ainal)le.  In  the  ear- 
liest mention  of  them  (Dent.  ii.  20)  they  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  those  Ke|iliaiin,  whom  tiiey  calle<l 
the  Z.am/uniniim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place, 
Jabliok  lieing  their  border  ''  (Num.  xxi.  24;  Deut. 
iii.  If),  ii.  ;j7).  "  Land  "  or  "country  "  is,  how- 
ever, but  rarely  ascrii)ed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any 
reference  to  those  liai)its  and  circunistances  of  civ- 
ilization—  the  "plentiful  fields,"  the  "  hay,"  the 
"summer-fruits,"  the  "vineyards,"  the  "presses," 
and  the  "  songs  of  the  gi-ajie  treaders  "  —  which  so 
constantly  recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv., 
xvi.;  Jer.  xlviii.);  but  on  the  contrary  we  find 
everywhere  tnices  of  the  fierce  haliits  of  marauders 
in  tiieir  incursions  —  thrusting  out  the  rigiit  eyes 
t)(  whole  cities  (1  Sam.  xi.  2),  ripping  up  the 
women  with  child  (.\ni.  i.  i;i).  and  displaying  « 
very  higl^degree  of  crafty  cruelty  (.ler.  xli.  (i,  7; 


"  The  expression  mogt  comraonly  employed  for  thia 
Bation  Is  "  Ucnc-Aminon  "  ;  next  In  frequency  comeii 
"  Anunoni  "  or  "  .\iniii'>niiii  "  ;  ami  l('ii.'<t  often  "  Ain- 
nion."  The  tmnsUtors  of  the  .\utli.  Version  hnve,  as 
wu'il,  np|{t'<'tc<l    thcso  minute  dilTercnccs,   aud  liave 
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Jud.  vii,  11,  12)  to  their  enemies,  as  well  a8  a  sus- 
picious discourtesy  to  their  allies,  which  on  on« 
occasion  (2  Sam.  X,  1-.5)  brought  all  i»utexteimi- 
nation  on  the  tribe  (.xii.  31).  Nor  is  (he  contrast 
less  observalile  lietween  the  one  city  of  Amnion,  the 
fortified  hold  of  Kabbah  (2  .Sam.  xi.  1;  liz.  xxv.  5;  . 
Am.  i.  13),  and  the  ••  streets,"  the  "  house-tops," 
and  the  "  high-jJaces,"  of  the  numerous  and  busi 
towns  of  the  rich  plauis  of  Moab  (.Jer.  xlviii.;  Is 
XV.,  xvi.).  Taking  the  above  into  .account  it  ifl 
bard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was 
the  settled  and  civilized  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot, 
the  Bene-Ammon  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin 
section.  A  remarkalile  confirmation  of  this  opin- 
ion occurs  in  tlie  fact  that  the  s])ecial  deity  of  the 
tribe  was  worshipped,  not  in  a  house  or  on  a  high 
place,  but  in  a  booth  or  tent  designated  by  the  very 
word  wliicli  most  keenly  expressed  to  the  Israelites 
the  eonti"ast  between  a  nom.adic  and  a  settled  life 
(Am.  v.  20;  Actjs  vii.  43)  [Slccoth].  (See  Stan- 
ley, App.  §  8!).) 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  a . 
footing.  Among  the  confusions  of  the  times  of  the 
Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing  over;  once  with 
Moab  and  Amalek  .seizing  Jericho,  the  "  city  of 
palm-trees"  (Judg.  iii,  13),  and  a  second  time  "  to 
fight  against  Judali  and  Benjamin,  and  the  house 
of  ICphraim;"  but  they  quickly  returned  to  the 
freer  p.astures  of  Gilead,  leiuing  but  one  trace  of 
their  presence  in  the  name  of  Chepbar  ha-Amnio- 
nai,  "  Tiie  liamlet  of  the  Ammonites"  (Josh,  xviii. 
24),  situated  in  the  portion  of  Benjamin  somewhere 
at  the  head  of  the  passes  which  lead  up  from  the 
.lordan-valley,  and  form  the  natural  access  to  the 
table-land  of  the  west  country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held 
by  Israel,  and  which  ])0ssil)ly  was  connected  with 
the  story  of  their  incestuous  origin,  is  stated  to 
have  ari.sen  partly  from  their  o]i[x)sition,  or,  rather, 
their  want  of  assistance  (Deut.  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  ajiproach  to  Canaan.  But  it  evi- 
dently sprang  mainly  from  their  share  in  the  affair 
of  Bal.aani  (Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Neli.  xiii.  1).  At  the 
IX'ricMl  (if  Israel's  first  approach  to  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine the  feeling  tow.ards  .\mmon  is  one  of  regard. 
The  comni.and  is  then  "  distress  not  the  Moabites 

distR'ss  not  the  children  of  Amnion,  nor 

meddle  with  them"  (Deut.  ii. 'J,  I'.i;  and  eonip 
37);  and  it  is  only  from  the  subsetpient  transaction 
that  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that  Kdom,  who 
li.'id  .also  refused  ])a.ss,age  through  his  land  iiut  had 
taken  no  jiart  with  Balaam,  is  punishetl  with  the 
ban  of  exclusion  from  the  congregation  for  three 
generations,  while  Moab  and  Amnion  is  to  be  kept 
out  for  ten  generations  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  a  sentence 
which  ac(juires  jieculiar  significance  from  its  being 
the  s;ime  pronounced  on  "  bastards  "  in  the  preced- 
ing veiNC,  from  its  collocation  among.st  those  pn>- 
nonneed  in  reference  to  the  most  loathsome  physi- 
cal defonnities,  and  al.so  from  the  emj)liatie  recapit- 
ulation (ver.  0),  "  thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace  or 
their  prosperity  all  thy  days  forever." 

But  whatever  its  oriixin  it  is  certain  that  the  an- 
imosity continued  in  force  to  the  latest  date.  Sub- 
dued l)y  Jephthah  (.ludg.  xi.  33)  and  scattered 
with  great  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  11)  — 
and  that  not  once  only,  for  he  "vexed"   theni 


cniplnyod  tho  three  trniiK,  Childreu  of  Aiiinion,  Am 
inonitcs,  Amnion,  Indlsrriiniimtely. 

'>  .losephUH  snv'fi  in   two  pliioe.s  {Anl.  i.  11,  §  6,  uid 
xl.  5,  §  8),  thut  Muiili  and  Amnion  were  in  Cflel»-.4vrla 
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whithersoever  he  turned"  (xiv.  47)  —  they  en- 
joj'cd  under  his  successor  a  short  respite,  probably 
;he  result  of  the  connection  of  j\Ioab  with  David 
(I  Sam.  xxii.  3)  and  David's  town,  Bethlehem  — 
where  the  memory  of  Ruth  must  have  been  still 
fresh.  But  this  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
shameful  treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected 
the  friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  1;  1 
Ubr.  xix.  1 ),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their  city 
and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows  (2  Sam. 
xii. :  1  Cbr.  xx.).      [Rahhaii.] 

In  the  days  of  Jehoshapliat  they  made  an  incm*- 
sion  into  Judah  with  the  JMoabites  and  the  JMaon- 
ites,"  but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed 
that  three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the 
bodies  (2  Chr.  xx.  1-25).  In  Uzziah's  reign  they 
made  incursions  and  connnitted  atrocities  in  Gilead 
(Am.  i.  13);  .Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  and  ex- 
acted from  them  a  heavy  tribute  of  "  silver  (comp. 
"jewels,"  2  Chr.  xx.  2-5),  wheat,  and  barley"  (2 
Chr.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  .leremiah  we  find 
them  in  posse-ssion  of  the  cities  of  (Jad  from  which 
the  Jews  had  been  removed  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (Jer. 
xlix.  1-f) ) ;  and  other  incursions  are  elsewhere  al- 
luded to  (/eph.  ii.  8,  9).  At  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity many  .lews  took  refuge  among  the  Ammon- 
ites from  the  Assyrians  (.Jer.  xl.  11),  but  no  better 
feeling  appears  to  have  arisen,  and  on  the  return 
from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Sanbal- 
lat  a  Moabite  (of  Choronaini,  Jer.  xUx.),  were 
foremost  among  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah's 
restoration. 

Amongst  the  wives  of  Solomon's  harem  are  in- 
cluded Ammonite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  one  of 
whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother  of  Rehoboam  (1 
K.  xiv.  31;  2  <_'hr.  xii.  13),  and  henceforward  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Aunnonite  women  in  Judah  are 
not  wanting  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26;  Neh.  xiii.  23;  Ezr. 
ix.  1;  see  Geiger,  Urschrift,  &c.,  pp.  47,  49,  299). 

The  last  appearances  of  the  Annnonites  in  the 
bibUcal  narrative  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v.,  vi., 
vii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  0,  30-43), 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  their  chief 
characteristics  —  close  alliance  with  JMoab,  hatred 
of  Israel  and  cunnuig  cruelty  —  are  maintained  to 
the  end.  By  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  c.  Tryph.)  they 
are  spoken  of  as  still  Tiumerous  {vvu  iroKv  irKrt- 
Qos)\  but,  notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  appear 
again. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg.  xi.  12, 
ifec. ;  1  Sam.  xii.  12;  2  Sam.  x.  1;  Jer.  xl.  14)  and 

by  "princes,"  ^"W  (2  Sam.  x.  3;  1  Chr.  xix.  3). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ; 
2  Sam.  X.  2)  was  the  official  title  of  the  king,  as 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs;  but  this 
is  without  any  clear  foundation. 

The  divinity  of  tlie  tribe  was  Molech,  generally 
named  in  the  O.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of  Mil- 
com  — '  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ani- 
mon;"  and  occasionally  as  Malcham.  In  more 
than  one  passage  under  the  word  rendered  "  their 
king  "  in  the  A.  V.,  an  allusion  is  intended  to  this 

idol.       [JIoLKCH.] 

The  Ammonite  namas  preserved  in  the  sacred 
\ext  are  as  follow.  It  is  open  to  inquiry  whether 
these  words  have  reached  us  in  their  original  form 
jcertainly  those  in   Greek  have  not),  or  whether 
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n  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  instead  of  "  Ammon- 
tes  "  in  2  Chr.  xx.  1,  and  xxvi.  8,  we  should  read, 
*ith  tl'.e  LXX.,  "  Maonites  "  or  "Mehunim."  The 
reasons  for  this  will  be  given  under  Meuunim. 


they  have  been  altered  in  transference  to  the  He- 
brew records. 

Achior,  'Ax'dp,  quasi  "l^S  TIM,  brother  of 
liffhl,  Jud.  v.  5,  &c. 

Baahs,  D''b2?3,  joijful,  Jer.  xl.  14. 
Hanun,  ^^3n,  pitiable,  2  Sam.  x.  1,  &<;. 
Molech,  TyvD,  king. 

Naamah,  nD275,  pleasant,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  &c. 
Nachash,  ti'P^,  serpent,  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  &c. 
Shobi,  "^2(17,  return,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27. 
Timotheus,  Tifx69fOs,  1  Mace.  v.  6,  <&c. 
Tobijah,  H^^llS,  good,  Neh.  ii.  10,  &c. 

Zelek,  P7.r»)  scar,')  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37. 

The  name  Zamzummim,  applied  by  the  Ammon- 
ites to  the  Rephami  whom  they  dispossessed,  should 
not  be  omitted.  Q. 

AM'MONITESS  (n"^3b!?rT:  fi'AmxccvTns 
in  1  K.,  Tj  A/xfiavTris,  2  Chr.  xii.  13,  6  Afi/xay 
Irris,  2  Chr.  x.xiv.  26;  Alex.  Afiaviris  in  1  K.; 
[Vat.  7)  A/xfiavetTis,  o  A/xixaveirris']  Ammanitis). 
A  woman  of  Ammonite  race.  Such  were  Naamah, 
the  mother  of  Reholjoam,  one  of  Solomon's  foreign 
wives  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  Shi- 
meath,  whose  son  Zabad  or  Jozachar  was  one  of 
the  murderers  of  king  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 
?"or  allusions  to  these  mixed  marriages  see  1  K.  xi. 
1,  and  Neh.  xiii.  2.5.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  haa 
always  the  definite  article,  and  therefore  in  all 
cases  should  be  rendered  "  the  Ammonitess." 

W.  A.  W. 

AM'NON  (]"13?PS,  once  ]13'^aS  [faitkfuT]: 
'Afivdv,  [Alex,  sometimes  Afx/xav-]  Aimurn).  L 
Eldest  sou  of  David  by  ^"Uiinoam  the  Jezreehte.ss, 
born  in  Hebron  while  his  father's  royalty  was  only 
acknowledged  in  Judah.  He  dishonored  his  half- 
sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  consequence  murdered  by 
her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-29).  [Absalom.] 
[See  also  2  Sam.  iii.  2,  xiii.  32,  33,  39 ;  1  Chr.  iii. 
1-] 

2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).    G.  E.  L.  C. 

AIMOK  (p^tt^  [deep  or  incompi-ehensible]: 
'A/ue'/c;  [Vat.  om.;  Comp.  'A/jlovk:]  Amoc).  A 
priest,  whose  family  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  and 
were  represented  by  Eber  in  the  days  of  Joiakim 
(Neh.  xii.  7,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

*  AMOMUM  {dfiwixof.  amomum).  In  the 
description  of  the  merchandise  of  Babylon  (Rome) 
in  Rev.  xviii.  13,  the  best  critical  editions  read 
Kivvs.jxooft.ov  Ka\  &fjLCfO  fxo  V,  "  cinnamon  and 
amomum,"  for  the  Kivafiaiixov  of  the  received  text. 
Under  the  name  &fxo}fiov  or  amomum  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  describe  an  aromatic  plant  growing  in 
India,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Pontus,  which  modem 
botanists  have  found  it  difficult  to  identify  vfith  any 
known  species.  (See  Dioscor.  i.  14;  Plin.  //.  A'. 
xii.  13,  xiii.  1,  2,  xvi.  32;  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant. 
ix.  7;  Fr.  iv.  32.)  F<?e  {Fhre  de  nrgile,  pp.  16, 
17)  supposes  it  to  be  the  Amomum  racemosum, 
Lam.,  Am.  cardumomum,  Lin.;  Billerbeck  {Flora 
Classicn,  p.  2)  makes  it  the  Amomum  grana  Par- 
adisi;  Sprengel  [Hist.  Rei  Herb.  i.  140  ff.,  247 
f.),  Fraas,  and  others  identify  it  with  the  Cisfui 


b  Compare  the  sobriquet  of  "  Le  Bala-fr^." 
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jiliginen  of  Linnceus.  See  also  Salmasina,  Homon. 
Uyl.  I'ltr.  c.  01;  Pirn.  Exerc.  i.  284  £f.  From 
the  fruit  of  the  nnumtinn  a  precious  <i.l  or  balsam 
was  obtained,  which  was  used  in  funeral  rites  (I'ers. 
iii.  104;  Ovid.  J'iml.  i.  'J,  51;  see  alsn  'fi-ist.  iii. 
3,  69,  where  we  have  amoini  pulvis),  ai;d  especiidly 
as  a  perfume  for  the  hair  (Ond.  I/t:r.  xxi.  IGG; 
I.ucan,  X.  104  ff.;  Mart.  v.  64,  3,  viii.  77,  3;  Sil. 
ItaJ.  xi.  403).  See  Metstein's  note  on  Rev.  xviii. 
13.  A. 

A'MON  (]'l?2S :  'Aixn<iv\  [Sin.i  in  Nah., 
Apjuoirj).  1.  An  Egj-ptian  divinity,  wliose  name 
occurs  in  that  of  "jIT^S  SJ  (Xah.  iii.  8),  or  Thebes, 

also  called  ^^3  V^^]-  It  ha,s  been  supposed  that 
Anion  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  but  the  A.  V. 
is  most  probably  correct  in  rendering  S3^  1"^^^ 
"  the  multitude  of  jfc,"  as  in  the  parallel  passage, 
!•>..  sxx.  15,  where  the  equivalent  'P^i^  's  em- 
ployed. C'oinp.  al.so  llz.  xxx.  4,  10,  for  the  use  of 
the  latter  word  with  refeience  to  Egypt.  These 
cases,  or  at  least  the  t^v(>  former,  seem  therefore  to 
be  instance.'*  of  paronomasia  (conip.  Is.  xxx.  7,  Ixv. 
11,  12).  The  (ireeks  called  this  divinity  "A/x/J-aiv, 
whence  the  F^itin  .\mnion  and  Hammon;  but  their 
writers  give  the  Egyptian  pronunciation  a.s  'A/a- 
novv  (Herod,  ii.  42),  'A/jlovv  (I'lut.  'It  Jsi'l.  el  Osir. 
'■)},  or  'A^wi/  (Iambi,  i/c  .\tyAt.  viii.  .3).  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  which  must  signify 
"the  hidden,"  from  the  verb  aimn,  "to  enwTap, 
conceal "  (Champollion,  iJktkmmnrt  £<jyptkn.  p. 
197),  Copt.  ^JULOin.  This  interpretation 
igrees  with  that  given  by  Plutarch,  on  the  authority 
af  a  supposition  of  Manetho.  (Macefla-s  /xer  h 
'S.i^evvvT'Os  rh  KfKpvfj.iJ.ePOV  oUrai  Koi  tV  Kf)iiypiv 
Inrh  ravTTis  Sri\ovff6at  rrjs  ({xouris,  ''''  ^-■""-  *' 
Osir.  I.  c.)  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  cods  of 
the  first  order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  of  Thebes. 
He  was  worshipped  at  that  city  as  Anien-l!a,  or 
'Amen  the  sun,"  represented  as  a  man  wearing  a 


The  god  Amon.    (WilkinHon 


wp  wi.li  two  high  plumes,  and  .Vmen-IIa  ka  mut-ef, 
•  Anicn-l!a.  who  is  lioth  male  and  female,"  repre- 
iciite<l  as  the  generative  principle.  In  the  latter 
R)mi  he  is  acconii)anied  \>y  tlie  figures  of  trees  or 
»ther  vegetable  pnjdurts,  like  the  "  troves  "  men- 
tioned in  tlie  Ililile  [EciYnJ,  and  is  thus  c-onnirUii 
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with  Baal.  In  the  Great  Oasis,  and  the  famous  on« 
named  after  him,  he  was  worshij)j)ed  in  the  form  of 
the  ram-headed  god  Num,  and  called  either  .\men, 
Amen-lJa,  or  Ameii-Num,  and  thus  the  (ireekg 
came  to  suppose  him  to  be  always  ram-lieaded, 
whereas  this  was  the  proper  characteristic  of  Num 
(Wilkinson,  Mmki-n  Eyijpt  and  Tlitbts,  vol.  il. 
pp.  367,  375).  The  worsliip  of  Amen  spread  from 
the  Oases  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  even 
penetrated  into  (jreece.  The  Greeks  identified 
Amen  with  Zeus,  and  lie  was  therefore  called  Zeus 
Anunon  and  Jupiter  Animon.  K.  S.  P. 

A'MON  (]1^N     [mullitwk,    or    arclntect]  : 

'A/ic6y,  Kings  [Jer.,  and  so  I>achm.,  Tisch.,  Treg., 
in  ilatt.] ;  'Afiwf,  f'hr.,  [Zeph.,  where  Sin.  reads 
A;u.yuair;  Vat.^  in  1  (hr.  Afjuoiv,  Vat.  in  2  (.'hr. 
Afj.ws\  Alex.  Afxixoiv  in  1  K.,  elsewhere  AjuwsO 
Joseph. 'A^oio-os:  Aiiwn).  1.  King  of  .ludah,  son 
and  successor  of  Maiia.sseh.     The  name  may  mean 

skillful  in  his  art,  or  child  (verbal  from  ]'?S,  to 
nttrse).  Yet  it  sounds  Egyptian,  as  if  connected 
with  the  Thelian  god,  and  possibly  may  have  been 
given  by  Manasseh  to  his  son  in  an  idolatrous  sjiirit. 
Following  his  fatlier's  exam])le,  Amon  devoted  liim- 
self  wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods,  but  was  killed 
in  a  conspiracy  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  Prob- 
ably by  insolence  or  tyranny  he  had  alienated  his 
owni  senants,  and  fell  a  victim  to  tlieir  hostility,  for 
the  people  avenge<l  him  by  jiutting  all  the  conspir- 
ators to  death,  and  secured  the  succession  to  his  son 
.losiah.  To  AmoiTs  reiizn  we  must  refer  the  terrible 
picture  which  tlie  propliet  Zephaniah  gives  of  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  Jerusalem:  idolatry 
supported  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4,  iii.  4),  the 
[Mjor  ruthlessly  o])pressed  (iii.  3),  and  shamele.ss  in- 
difference to  evil  (iii.  11).  According  to  Clinton 
(/•'.  //.  i.  328),  the  date  of  his  accession  is  B.  C. 
042;  of  his  death,  n.  v.  040  (2  K.  x.xi.  19;  2  Chr. 
xx.\iii.  20).  [Occurs  2  K.  xxi.  18-25;  1  Chr.  iii 
14;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20-25;  Jer.  i.  2,  xxv.  3;  Zeph. 
i.  1;  Matt.  i.  10.]  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  O'll^,  ]1CS:    2€M^p,    'Efivp-'    Alex.    A/u- 

nwv,  "Xf unrip '^  [Aid.  'Afx/xwv,  'Eju^'^p;  Coniii. 
'Afxwv,  A/Uyucoc:]  Ainitn).  Prince  or  governor  of 
Samaria  in  the  reii;n  of  Aliab  (1  K.  xxii.  20;  2 
Chr.  xviii.  25).  What  was  the  jjrecise  nature  of 
his  office  is  not  kiLown.  Perliaps  the  prophet  Mi- 
caiah  was  intrusted  to  liis  care  as  cajifain  of  ths 
citadel.  The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  hxs  rhv 
PcuriKfa  rf/r  ir6\fus  in  1  K.,  but  &pxovTa  in  2 
Chr.  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §  4)  calls  him  'Ax- 
dijuou  W.  A.  W. 

3.  See  Ami. 

AM'ORITE,  THE  AM'ORITES  Cy^^, 

^nnSn  (always  in  the  singulir),  accurately  "the 

Emorite  "  —  the  dwellers  on  the  summit.s  —  moun- 
taineers: 'Afiopl>a7oi.  ,li"(»r/7(«>/),  one  of  the  chief 
nations  wiio  jiossessed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  its 
conquest  by  tlie  Isnielites. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  "  the  Anio 
rite"  is  given  .as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  with 
"Zidon,  Heth  [Ilittife],  the  Jebusite."  Ac.  The 
interpret^ition  of  the  name  as  "  mountaineeri  "  or 
"  higid.lnders  "  —  due  to  Siinonis  (stn-  ids  Oiiomns- 
licmi),  though  commonly  a.scrilied  to  Ewald  —  ii 
quite  in  accordance  witii  the  notices  of  the  text, 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  speak  of  the  .\ni- 
orites  .-v*  dwelling  on  tlie  elevated  portions  of  th« 


AMORITE 
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rountry.     In  this  respect  they  are  contrasted  with 
Ihe  Canaanites,  who  were  the  dwellers  in  the  low- 
(tinds;  and  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  broad 
divisions  of  the  Holy  Land.     "  The  Hittite,  and 
the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tain [of  Judah  and  Ephraim],  and  the  Canaanite 
dwells  by  the  sea   [the  lowlands  of  Thilistia  and 
Sharon]   and  by  the  '  side '  of  Jordan "   [in   the 
valley  of  the  Arabah],  —  was  the  report  of  the 
first  IsraeUtes  who  entered  the  country  (Num.  xiii. 
29 ;  and  see  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  6,  xi.  3 ;  Deut.  i.  7,  20 ; 
"Mountain  of  the  A.,"  ver.  44).    This  we  shall  find 
bonie  out  by  other  notices.     In  the  very  earhest 
times  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  they  are  occupying  the  barren 
heights  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  place  which 
afterwards  bore  the  name  of  En-gedi ;  hills  in  whose 
fastnesses,  the  "rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  David 
afterwards  took  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.   xxiii.  29;    xxiv.   2).      [H.vxkzon'-Tamar]. 
from  this  p'lint  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron, 
where  Abram  was  then  dwelling  under  the  "  oak- 
grove  "  of  the  three  brothers,  Aner,  Eshcol,   and 
Mamre  (Gen.  xiv.  1-3;  comp.  xiii.  18).     From  this, 
their  ancient  seat,  they  may  have  crossed  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  on 
the  east,  for  there  we  nest  meet  them  at  the  date 
of  the  invasion  of  the  country.     Sihon,  their  then 
king,  had  taken  the  rich  pasture-Land  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  had  driven  the  jMoabites,  its  former 
possessor's,  across  the   wide  chasm  of  the  Arnon 
(Num.  xsi.  26;  13),  which  thenceforward  formed 
the    boundary   between   the    two    hostile   peoples 
(Num.   xxi.   13).     The    IsraeUtes    apparently   ap- 
proached  from  the   south-east,  keeping   "on  the 
other  side"  (that  is,  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Arnon,  which  there  bends  southwards,  so  as 
to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  of 
Moab.     Their  request  to  pass  through  his  land  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan  was  refused  by  Sihon  (Num. 
xxi.  21;   Deut.  ii.  26);  he  "went  out"   against 
them  (xxi.  23;  ii.  32),  was  killed  with  his  sons  and 
his  people  (Li.  33),  and  his  land,  cattle,  and  cities 
taken  possession  of  by  Israel  (xxi.  24,  2-5,  31,   ii. 
34-6).     This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jabbok  on 
the  north,  the  Arnon  on  the  south,  Jordan  on  the 
west,  and  "  the  wilderness  "  on  the  east  (Judg.  xi. 
M,  22)  —  in  the  words  of  Josephus  "  a  land  lying 
etween  three  rivers  after  the  manner  of  an  island" 
(Ant.  iv.  5,  §  2)  —  was,  perhaps,  in  the  most  special 
sense  the  "land  of  the  Aanorites"  (Num.  xxi.  31; 
Josh.  xii.  2,  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xi.  21,  22);  but  their 
possessions  are  distinctly  stated  to  have  extended 
to  the  very  feet  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv.  48), 
smbracmg  "all  Gilead  and  all  Bashan  "  (iii.  10), 
with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv. 
49),  and  forming  together  the  land  of  the  "  two 
kuigs  of  the  Amorites,"  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  xxxi. 
4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xxiv.  12). 

After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  we  again  meet 
with  iVmorites  disputing  with  Joshua  the  conquest 
of  the  west  country.  But  although  the  name 
generally  denotes  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  centre 
of  the  coimtry,  yet  this  definition  is  not  always 
strictly  maintained,  varying  probably  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  particular  part  of  the  history,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  Nor  ought  we  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Israelites  could  have  possessed  very  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  a  set  of  small  tribes  whom  they 
were  called  upon  to  exterminate  —  with  whom  they 
were  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse  —  and,  more- 
over, of  whose  general  similarity  to  each  other  we 
have  cor.vincmg  proof  in  the  confusion  in  question. 


Some  of  these  differences  are  as  follows :  —  H& 
brou  is  "  Amorite "  in  Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13, 
though  "Hittite"  in  xxiii.  and  "Canaanite"  in 
Judg.  i.  10.  The  "  Hivites  "  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  are 
"Amorites"  in  xlviii.  22;  and  so  also  in  Josh.  ix. 
7,  xi.  19,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  2.  Jeru- 
salem is  "Amorite"  m  Jo.sh.  x.  5,  6,"  but  in  xv. 
63,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11;  2  Sam.  v.  6, 
&c.,  it  is  "Jebusite."  The  "Canaanites"  of  Num. 
xiv.  45  (comp.  Judg.  i.  17),  are  "Amorites"  in 
Deut.  i.  44.  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon,  were 
m  the  low  country  of  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  3-5, 
39),  but  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,  they  are  "Amorites  that 
dwell  in  the  mountains;"  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  "  Amorites  "  who  forced  the  Danites  into  the 
mountain  (Judg.  i.  34,  35)  must  have  themselves 
remained  on  the  plain. 

Notwithstanding  these  few  differences,  however, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  passages  preWously  quoted 
it  appears  plain  that  "  Amorite"  was  a  local  term, 
and  not  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  facts.  (1.)  The  wide  area 
over  which  the  name  was  spread.  (2.)  The  want 
of  comiection  between  those  on  the  east  and  those 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  —  which  is  only  once  hinted 
at  (.Josh.  ii.  10).  (3.)  The  existence  of  kings  Uke 
Sihon  and  (Jg,  whose  territories  were  separate  and 
independeu't.  but  who  are  yet  called  "  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites,"  a  state  of  things  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  habits  of  Semitic  tribes.  (4.)  Be- 
yond the  three  confederates  of  Abram,  and  these 
two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  appear  ui  the 
history  (unless  Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jebusite  be 
one).  (5.)  There  are  no  traces  of  any  peculiar  gov- 
ernment, worship,  or  customs,  difl[erent  from  those 
of  the  other  "  nations  of  Canaan." 

One  word  of  the  "  .\morite  "  language  has  sur- 
vived—  the  name  Senir  (not  "  Shenir  ")  for  Mount 
Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  9);  but  may  not  this  be  the 
Canaanite  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician 
(Sirion)  on  the  one  side  and  the  Hebrew  on  the 
other  ? 

All  mountaineers  are  warlike;  and,  from  the 
three  confederate  l)rothers  who  at  a  momenfs  no- 
tice accompanied  "Abram  the  Hebrew"  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  five  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not 
depressed  by  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and 
the  ten-or  of  the  name  of  Israel,  persisted  in  driv- 
mg  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountaui,  the 
Amorites  fully  maintained  this  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard 
in  the  Bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  occasional 
mention  of  their  name  in  the  usual  formula  for 
designating  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country 

G. 


A'MOS  (D'12^\  a  burden:  'Afxds-  Amosu 
a  native  of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  about  six  miles  S. 
of  Bethlehem,  originally  a  shepherd  and  dresser  of 
sycamore-trees,  was  called  by  God's  Spirit  to  be  a 
prophet,  although  not  trained  ui  any  of  the  regular 
prophetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He  travelled 
from  Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  or 
Ephraim,  and  there  exercised  his  ministry,  appar- 
ently not  for  any  long  time.  His  date  cannot  be 
later  than  the  ISth  year  of  Uzziah's  reign  (k.  C. 
808.  according  to  Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  325):  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  prophesied  "  hi  the  reigns  of  Uzziah 
king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash 
king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake." 


a  The  LXX.  has  here  t5>v  'leBovj-aitM  . 
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Iliis  earthrni.-ikc  (also  mentioned  Zecli.  xiv.  5)  can- 
not have  occiirreil  alter  the  17th  year  of  L'zziali, 
lince  .leroltoani  II.  died  in  the  l.jtii  of  that  kind's 
rei;;n,  whieli  therefore  is  the  latest  VKir  fulfilling; 
the  tlirec  chroiioloi;ic;\l  indications  furnished  liy 
the  prophet  himself.  iJut  his  ministry  proijably 
took  ]>lace  at  an  earlier  jjeriod  of  .leroboam's  rei^n, 
perhajis  ahout  the  middle  of  it;  for  on  the  one  hand 
.Vmos  sjK'aks  of  tlie  conquests  of  this  warlike  king 
as  completed  (vi.  l-'j,  cf.  2  K.  xiv.  2."^),  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towanls  the  end  of  his 
reijrn  were  approaeliin<;  Palestine  (IIos.  x.  G,  xi. 
5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any  alarm  in 
the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed  that  Israel  and 
other  neij^hhorinrj  nations  wiU  be  ])iinished  by  cer- 
tain wil<I  coniiuerors  from  the  North  (i.  5,  v.  27, 
vi.  14),  but  does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were 
still  unknown  or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time 
Israel  was  at  the  heis^ht  of  ])owcr,  we;dth,  and 
beeurity.  but  infected  l>y  the  crimes  to  which  such 
a  state  is  liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
the  ordinances  of  reliijion  thoui,'lit  burdensome 
(viii.  5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance 
were  tje'ieral  (iii.  l.j).  The  source  of  these  evils 
was  idolatry,  of  course  that  of  the  golden  calves, 
not  of  Haal,  since  Jehu's  dyn.Lsty  occu|)ied  the 
throne,  thougli  it  seems  probable  from  2  K.  xiii.  G, 
which  passage  must  refer  to  .leroboam's  reign 
[Hi:xiiAi>Ai>  III.],  that  the  rites  even  of  Astarte 
were  tolerated  in  Samaria,  though  not  encouraged. 
Calf-worship  was  specially  practiced  at  ISethel,  wiiere 
was  a  principal  temple  and  summer  palace  for  the 
king  (vii.  I'f;  cf.  iii.  l.j),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and 
lieersheba  in  .ludali  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  \iii.  14),  and  was 
offensively  united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord 
(v.  14,  2i-2-J;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  ;j:j).  Amos  went  to 
rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  w:us  compelled  to 
return  to  .ludah  by  the  high-[)riest  Amaziah,  who 
procured  from  .Jeroboam  an  order  for  his  expulsion 
from  the  northern  kingdom." 

The  iiook  of  tlie  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  di- 
vided into  four  priii(ii)al  portions  closely  connected 
together.  (L)  I'rom  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces  the 
sins  of  the  nations  iiordering  on  Israt-l  and  .ludah, 
a.s  a  |)reparation  for  (2),  in  which,  from  ii.  4  to  vi. 
14,  he  describes  the  state  of  those  two  kingdoms, 
especially  the  former.  This  is'follovved  by  (3),  vii. 
1-ix.  10,  in  which,  after  reflectin<;  on  the  previous 
prophecy,  he  relates  his  visit  to  Methel,  and  sketciies 
the  impending  punishment  of  Israel  which  he  pre- 
dicted to  Anuuiah.  After  this,  in  (4),  he  rises  to 
i  loftier  and  more  evangelical  strain,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  will  be  fulfdled,  and  His  people  forgiven 
and  csfalilisiifd  in  the  enjoyment  of  (iod's  blessings 
to  all  flernity.  Tlie  chief  |ieculiarity  of  the  style 
Consists  in  the  luuiilier  of  allusions  to  natural  ob- 
jects and  agricultural  occu[)ations,  as  might  be 
expectctl  from  the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i. 
3,  ii.  i;(,  iii.  4,  .^),  iv.  2.  7,  !t,  v.  8,  1!),  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix. 
'i,  9,  l-'i,  14.  The  book  presupposes  a  popular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  I'entateiicli  (see  Hengstenberg, 
lititriiije  ziir  /■lii/cltiuii/  Iti.t  Allc  'I\.il>iiiiiiit,  i. 
83-125),  and  impliis  (hat  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
except  where  coiTuptwi  by  .lerolH)am  I.,  were  in 
iccordaiice  with  the  L»w  of  Moses.  The  references 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament  are  two :  v.  25,  26,  27 


'»  •Tlierc  wan  a  later  .Jewish  tnulition,  says  Stanley, 
"  Ula^  ho  waj<  licat^^n  aii<l  wounded  by  the  hiiU);naiit 
iterarchy  of  llethel  ami  carried  back  half  dead  to  his 
tativi!  placo— the  fate  which  Hiich  a  rough.  plaiii-Hpuken 
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is  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  42,  and  ix.  IJ 
by  St.  James  in  Acts  xv.  IG.  As  the  book  is  evi- 
dently not  a  scries  of  detached  prophecies,  but  log- 
ically and  artistically  connected  in  its  several  p.irts, 
it  was  probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have 
it  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to 
Hethel.  (See  Ewald,  Projjlnltn  dts  Alien  Bumhs, 
i.  84  ff.)  G.  E.  L.  C 

*  Among  the  later  commentators  on  Amos  may 
be  mentioned  J.  A.  Theiner,  Kltin.  Prophettn, 
1828;  Ilitzig,  K/eiii.  Proph.  erklurt,  1838,  .3e  Aufl. 
1803;-  Maurer,  Com.  Gram.  Jlist.  Crit.  in  Proph. 
.\fim»-es,  1840;  Ewald,  Proph.  d.  Alien  Bundes, 
1840;  Unibreit,  Pndt.  Com.  iiber  die  Proph.  IV. 
i.,  1844;  Henderson,  Minor  Prophels,  Lond.  1845, 
Amer.  ed.  18G0;  15aur,  Dtr  Proph.  Amos  erklarl, 
1847;  and  Pusey,  Minor  Prophets,  18G1.  lliere 
is  a  rapid  but  graphic  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
prophecy,  as  well  as  of  the  career  of  the  prophet, 
by  StaiUey  (Jeirish  Church,  ii.  39G  ff.  Amer.  ed.)t 
For  a  list  of  the  older  writers  and  their  character- 
istics, the  reader  is  referred  to  IJaur's  Eiuleitung 
to  his  commentary  named  above  (pp.  149-162). 

•    H. 
2.  ('AyutiSs:  Amos.)     Son  of  Naum,  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).    W.  A.  W. 

A'MOZ  (Vl^S:  'A^wj:  ^1/hos),  father  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxii.  20,  32;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xx.  2 
[xxxvii.  2.  21,  xxxviii.  1.] 

AMPHIP'OLIS  ('A;U(/)t7ro\i J :  Amphipolis),  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  through  which  Paul  and  SiJaa 
|)assed  in  their  way  from  Pliilippi  to  Thessalonica 
(.Vets  xvii.  1).  It  was  distant  33  lioman  miles  from 
Philipfu  {/tin.  Anton,  p.  320).  It  was  called  Am- 
phipolis, because  the  ri\er  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  towii  (Thuc.  iv.  102).  It  stood  upon  an 
eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river, 
just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memor- 
able in  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fought 
under  its  walls,  in  which  both  Urasidas  and  Cleon 
were  killed  (Thuc.  v.  6-11).  Its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by'a  village  called  Xeokhorio,  in  Turkish  Jeni- 
Keui.  or  "  New-Town." 

*  The  reader  will  notice  from  the  wood-eut  (taken 
from  Cousim'ry)  the  singular  position  of  this  apos- 
tolic place.  X(<ikhiii-io  is  the  modern  (Jreek  Neo- 
xdpiow-  'Hiouith  the  name  is  changed,  the  identi- 
fication is  undoubted,  since  the  position  answers  so 
perfectly  to  the  ancient  name  and  to  the  notices 
of  ancient  writers  (^tt'  a/xfpATfpa  irfpiphfovros  rou 
'S.Tpvjxivo's,  Thuc.  iv.  102).  Cousim'ry  inserts  a 
plan    of  the  ruins  still  found  on  the   s]x)t  in   liis 

Voifuje  dans  ^flurdoine  (i.  134),  among  which  are 
parts  of  the  city  wall,  symbolic  figures,  inscriptions, 
tumuli,  (tc.  See  also  I>eake's  Northern  Greece,  iii. 
181  ff.  At  the  |)oint  here  where  Paul  cros.setl  the 
Strymon  on  his  mission  of  i)liilanthropy  (j;  ipiXatf- 
Opwiria  Tou  ffwrripos  rj/xwy  6eov,  Tit.  iii.  4),  Xerxes, 
on  his  invasion  of  (ireece,  "ollered  a  sacrifice  of 
while  horses  to  the  river,  and  burietl  alive  nine 
youths  and  maidens."  See  Herod,  vii.  113,  114 
and  Kawlinson's  note  there.  It  was  not  till  r»fter 
the  great  sacrifice  on  Golgotha  that  human  sacri- 

preacher  would  nntunilly  invite ;  and  it  would  almost 
xeeiii  n»  if  faint  alliision.s  to  it  tnini<|iire  in  more  tliaL 
one  place  in  the  N.  T."  (oouip.  Heb.  x'  3."i ;  Matt  xxl 
35).     8«-«  .rrwis/i  ChuTcli,  U.  400,  Amci    cd.  il 
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5ces  ceased  generally,  even  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  See  Lasauk's  interesting  monograph  en- 
titled Siihiiopfcr  ckr  Griechen  u.  Riimer  u.  ilir 
Vcrfidllntss  zu  (km  Eiiiem  auf  GoUjotha  (tr.  in  the 
Blbl.  S'^crri.,  i.  368-408).  For  tlie  classical  interest 
of  Amphipolis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Grt)te"s 
ffistonj  of  Greece^  vi.  6'25  ff,,  and  Arnold's  Tlni- 
cyU'ks,  ii.  (at  the  end).     [.4.P()LUixia.]         H. 

AM'PLIAS  ('AfcrrAias,  [Lachm.  marg.  Sin. 
AF(J,  ' A/x7rAiaros :  AinpUntits]),  a  Christian  at 
Rome  [whom  Paul  salutes  and  terms  his  "  beloved 
ui  the  Lord"]  (Rom.  xvi.  8). 

AM'RAM  (3'^^PV  [people  of  the  exalted,  i. 
e.  God]:  'A^/3pa,ii,  [' Afxpdfj.;  Vat.  in  Ex.  vi.  20, 
A/i^pav-]  Ainritm).  1.  A  [^evite,  father  of  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Jlu'iam  (Ex.  vi.  13,  20;  Num.  iii.  19. 
Fxxvi.  .58,  .59 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  3,  ■  18,  xxiii.  12,  13, 
rxiv.  20]).  R.  W.  B. 

2.  (]"JT3n:  'E/t€pcoi/;  Alex.  AjuaSa ;  [Aid. 
'A,ua5a/i;  Comp.  'A^uaSctj/:]  Hnmr<tin.)  Properly 
Hamran  or  Chamran ;  son  of  Dishon  and  descend- 
ant of  Levi  (1  Chr.  i.  41).  In  Gen.  xxxvi.  26  he 
is  called  Hemdan,  and  this  is  the  reading  in  1 
Chr.  in  many  of  Kennicott's  MSS. 

3.  (D"!!?^:  'A/xpan;  [Vat.  A/xapei;]  Alex. 
Afi^pafi'-  Amram.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  Ln 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
<Ezr.  X.  34).     Called  Omaerus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

AM'RAMITES,  THE  {^"Crrt^V:  6  'A^- 
pa/x,  6  ^Aix^pd/j.;  Alex,  o  Afj.l3paafM,  o  Afipa/xL- 
Amramitw).  A  branch  of  the  great  Kohathite 
family  of  the  tribe  of  I^vi  (Num.  iii.  27 ;  1  Chr. 
sxvi.  23);  descended  from  Amram,  the  father  of 
Moses.  W.  A.  W. 

AM'RAPHEL  (^ly'^'^W  :  'Aixa.p^a.\:  Am- 
-aphel),  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of  Shinar  or  Baby- 
lonia, who  joined  the  victorious  incursion  of  the 
ELamite  Chedorlaomer  against  the  kings  of  Sodom 
*nd  Gomorrah  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen. 
riv.  1,  9).    The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain; 


some  have  connected  it  with  tlie  Sanskrit  mmtrn- 
pdli,  "the  guardian  of  the  immortals."  (Comp, 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  446.)  S.  L. 

AMULETS  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls, 
i&c,  worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power  of  en- 
chantments, and  generally  inscribed  with  mystic 
forms  or  characters.      The  "  ear-rings  "  in   Gen. 

XXXV.  4  (D^ttT3 :  ivuiTia-  innures)  were  obvi- 
ously connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  and  were 
probatily  amulets  taken  from  the  liodies  of  the  slain 
Shechemites.  They  are  subsequently  mentioned 
among  the  spoils  of  Jlidian  (-ludg.  viii.  24),  and 
perhaps  their  objectionable  character  was  the  reason 
why  (jideon  asked  for  them.  Again,  in  Hos.  ii. 
13,  "decking  herself  with  ear-rings"  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the   signs   of  the    "  days   of  Baalim." 

Hence  in  Chaldee  an  ear-ring  is  called  StC'"'"7i2. 

But  amulets  were  more  often  worn  round  the 
neck,  like  the  golden  bulla  or  leather  lorum  of  the 
Roman  boys.  Sometimes  they  were  precious  stones, 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  peculiar  \irtues.  In 
the  "  ^lirror  of  stones  "  the  strangest  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  amethyst,  Kinocetus,  Alectoria, 
Ceraunium,  ifec. ;  and  Pliny,  talking  of  succina,  says 
"  Infantibus  alligari  amuleti  ration  e  prodest " 
(xxxvii.  12,  s.  37).  They  were  generally  suspended 
as  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace,  and  among  the 
Egytians  often  consisted  of  the  emblems  of  va- 
rious deities,  or  the  symbol  of  truth  and  justice 
("Thmei").  A  gem  of  this  kind,  formed  of  sap- 
phires, was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of  Egypt  (Diod. 
i.  48,  75),  and  a  similar  one  is  represented  as  worn 
by  the  youthful  deity  Harpocrates  (Wilkinson,  An. 
E;/ypi..  iii.  364).  The  Arabs  hang  round  theii 
children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open  hand ;  a  cus- 
tom which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises  from  the  uiv- 
luckiness  of  the  number  5.  This  principle  is  often 
found  in  the  use  of  amulets.  Thus  the  basilisk  in 
constantly  engraved  on  the  talismanic  scarabaei  of 
Egypt,  and  according  to  Jahn  (Arch.  Bibl.  §  1-^1 

Engl,  tr.),  the  □'*tt?nb  of  Is.  iii.  21,  were  "fig- 
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ures  of  serpents  carried  in  tlie  liai.d  "  (more  prol> 
ably  worn  in  the  ears)  "  h\  Hebrew  women."    Tiie 

word  is  derived  from  WJl^,  ^i/jiLtvit,  and  means 
i)oth  "  encliantnieiits  "  (cf.  Is.  iii.  .3),  and  the  ma;^- 
ical  irenis  and  formularies  used  to  avert  tin  m  (( jesen. 
(.  r.).  ft  is  doubtful  whether  the  lAX.  intends 
jrepiSf'lia  as  a  translation  of  this  word ;  "  pro  voce 
vioiS.  niliil  est  in  textu  IJeliraico  "  (Schleusner's 
Thistiunis).  Tor  a  like  reason  the  phallus  was 
among  the  saere<l  emblems  of  the  Vestals  {Did.  of 
Aitl..  Mi.  "  l''ascinum  " ).       \ 

The  commonest  amulets  Were  sacred  words  (the 
tetrai^i-animaton,  &c.)  or  sentences,  written  iji  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  or  uiscribed  in  some  cabalistic  tij^ure 
like  tile  shield  of  David,  called  also  Solomon's  SeiU. 
Another  form  of  this  figure  is  the  pentangle  (or 
ix'nt.icle,  r.  .Scott's  An/ii/uary),  which  "  consists  of 
three  trianirles  intersected,  and  made  of  five  lines, 
which  may  lie  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man  as 
to  toucii  and  ])oint  out  the  places  where  our  Saviour 
was  woimded  "  (Sir  Tlios.  Brown's  !'«/'/.  Lrrorg, 
i.  10).  Under  this  head  fall  the  'E,tpf<Tia  ypdn/iara 
(.\cts  xix.  1!)),  and  in  later  tunes  tlie  .\braxic  gems 
of  the  liasilidians;  and  the  use  of  the  word  "Ab- 
racadabra," recommended  by  the  physician  Serenus 
Samonieiis  as  a  cure  of  the  hemitritjeus.  The  same 
physician  prescribes  for  quartan  ague 

"Maeoniae  Iliados  quartuin  .■;u|ipoiie  tiinenti." 

Charms  "  consisting  of  words  written  on  folds 
of  papyrus  tightly  rolled  up  and  sewed  ui  linen," 
have  I)een  found  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson,  I.  c),  and 
our  KnglLsh  translators  possibly  intended  something 
of  the  kind  when  they  rendered  the  curioijs  phrase 

(in  Is.  iii.)  tt?33.n  '^H'Z  by  "tablets."  It  was 
the  danger  of  idolatrous  practices  arising  from  a 


666  ^1  6  oJ'1/3 
Amulet.      5Iodem  Egyptian.      (From  Lane's  Modem 
Egiptian.s.) 

knowledge  of  this  custom  that  probably  inducetl 
the  sanction  of  the  use  of  phylacteries  (Deut.  vi. 

8;  3U.  18,  mSKlIt).  The  modem  Arabs  use 
scraps  of  the  Koran  (which  theyxall  "telesmes" 
or  "niakakirs")  in  the  same  w.ay. 

A  very  large  class  of  amulets  depended  for  their 
value  on  their  being  constructed  under  certain  as- 
tronomical conditions.  Their  most  general  use  w.as 
to  avert  ill-luck,  etc.,  especially  to  mdlify  the  effect 
of  the  fxpeaK/xhi  ^ifficavo^,  a  belief  in  which  is 
found  among  all  nations.  The  .lews  were  partic- 
ularly addicted  to  them,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  K'abbis  on  their  use  w.ts,  that  none 
but  npitriiveil  amulets  {i.  e.  such  as  were  htoirn  t« 
^ave  cured  tliree  jiersons)  were  to  be  worn  on  the 
Sabbath  n.ii,'htf<Kjt'8  //or.  //ihr.  in  Matt.  xxiv.  24). 
It  was  thouirht  that  they  kept  off  the  evil  spirits 
who  caused  disease.  Some  animal  substances  were 
tonsirlered  to  possess  such  properties,  as  we  see  from 
Fobit.  riiny  (xxviii.  47)  mentions  a  fox's  tongue 
irom  on  an  amulet  as  a  charm  against  blear  eyes, 
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and  saj'8  (xxx.  15)  "  Scaraba-orum  comua  alligata 
anudeti  naturam  obtinent;"  perhajis  an  Kgyptian 
fancy.  In  the  same  way  one  of  the  Itoman  em- 
perors wore  a  seal-skin  as  a  chann  a^'ainst  thunder. 
Among  plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  H  vi)ericon, 
or  Fuga  Da^monum,  are  mentioned  as  usei'id  (Sir 
T.  Brown,  Vuh/.  Krrois,  i.  10.  He  attributes  the 
whole  doctrine  of  anmlets  to  the  de\"il,  but  stilJ 
throws  out  a  bint  that  they  ma)  work  by  "  im- 
ponderous  and  invisible  emi-ssions"). 

Amulets  are  still  common.  On  the  Mod.  Egj^p- 
tian  "  Hegab  "  see  Lane,  Mod.  J-Ji/ypt,  c.  11,  and 
on  the  African  "pieces  of  medicine,"  a  belief  in 
which  constitutes  hall"  the  religion  of  the  Africans, 
see  Livingstone's  Traveh,  p.  285,  et  j/assim. 
[TERAriii-M;  Talisman.]  F.  W.  F. 

AM'ZI  C'l*?::^  [slrojiff]:  'A^ecffi'a ;  [Vat. 
-o-ei-]  Alex.  Maeo-ffio:  Amnsai).  1.  A  Levite  of 
the  family  of  Merari,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the 
minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

2.  ('Ayuatri  [A'at.  -o-ji]  :  Amsi.)  A  priest,  whose 
descendant  Adaiah  with  his  brethren  did  the  ser- 
vice lor  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xi.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

A'NAB  (233?  [r/mpe-lown,  Gesen.] :  'AvafidB, 
'Avdv;  Alex.  Avoi,B'  [AiKib]),  a  town  in  the 
mountiiins  of  .Judah  (.Josh.  xv.  50),  named,  with 
I)ebir  and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to  the  Ana- 
kim  (.losh.  xi.  21).  It  has  retained  its  ancient 
name  ['AikVj'].  and  lies  among  the  hills  aliout  10 
miles  S.  S.  ^^^  of  Hebron,  close  to  Shoco  and 
Mshtemoa  (l\ob.  i.  4'J4).  The  conjecture  of  Eus. 
and  .lerome  (Oiiwn.  Anob,  Anab)  is  evidently  inad- 
missilile.  G. 

AN'AEL  ('Am^A).  The  brother  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i.  21). 

A'NAH  (n35?  [perh.  answei-ing,  i.  e.  n  re- 
rpa-.it] ;  'Aj/a;  [Gen.  xxxn.  24,  Alex,  flj/aj;  1  Chr.  i. 
40,  41,  Ii'om.  2,wva.v,  -Alex.  Clvan,  Aua-]  Ana),  the 
son  of  Zilieon,  the  son  of  .Scir,  the  Horitc  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  20.  24),  and  father  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14).  We  are  no  doubt 
thus  to  understand  the  text  with  Winer,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Tuch,  Knobcl,  and  many  others,  tliough 
the  Hebrew  reads  "  Aholiljamah,  daughter  of  Anah, 

daughter  of  Zibeon  (Vl2?D!;-n2  narTI?);" 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  correct  the  reading  in 
accordance  with  the  Sam.,  wliich  h:ft  ^'2.  instead 
of  the  second  HS ;  it  is  better  to  refer  the  second 

nS  to  Aholilianiah  instead  of  to  its  immediate 
antecedent  Anah.  The  word  is  thus  useil  in  the 
wider  sen.se  of  ilescendant  (here  granddaughter),  as 
it  is  ap)iarenlly  again  in  this  chapter,  v.  30.  We 
may  further  conclude  with  HengstenWrg  {Pt-nl.  ii. 
280;  Eng.  transl.  ii.  220)  that  the  Anah  mentionwi 
amongst  the  sons  of  Seir  in  v.  20  in  connection 
with  Zibeon.  is  the  same  |>erson  as  is  here  refern-d 
to,  and  is  therefore  the  grandson  of  ."^eir.  The  in- 
tention of  the  iiencalogy  )ilainly  is  not  so  nnich  to 
give  the  lineal  descent  of  the  ."^eirites  as  to  emmi- 
erate  those  descendants  who,  beini;  heads  of  trit)e8, 
came  into  connection  with  the  I'xlomites.  It  wo'ild 
thus  api)ear  tliat  Anah,  from  whom  Esau's  wife 
sprang,  was  the  head  of  a  trilie  ind('|iendent  of  hit 
(aflier,  and  ranking  on  an  e<iuality  with  tliat  tril>e. 
Several  dilliculti'.'s  occur  in  regard  to  the  nice  and 
name  of  Anah      liy  his  descent  from  Seir  Ike  is  a 
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florite  [wliich  see]  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20),  whilst  ui  t.  2 
he  is  called  a  Hivite,  and  aicaln  in  the  narrative 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34)  he  is  ealli-d  Heeri  the  Hittite. 
Hengsteiiher<4's  explanation  of  the  first  of  these 
difficulties  is  far-fetched :  and  it  is  more  probable 

that  the  word  Hivite  (^'inn)  is  a  mistake  of  tran- 
scribers for  Horite  (^"^nn).  With  rcLjanl  to  the 
identification  of  Anah  the  Horite  with  lieeri  the 
Hittite,  see  IjEeri.  F.  W.  G. 

*  In  (ien.  xxxvi.  2-1  (A.  V.).  we  read:  "This 
was  that  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father." 

The  word  2'^^.^  is  here  rendered  mules,  according 
to  the  Jewish  explanation  (1  arg.  of  .Jonathan,  the 
Talmud,  Saadias,  Kabbinic  conunentators).  followed 
in  Luther's  and  other  modern  versions.    With  this 

rendering  of  D'^Jp.^,  the  statement  is  altogether  in- 
significant, unless  Sl^tt  is  taken  (as  by  the  Tal- 
mudist)  in  the  sense  of  inrent,  as  in  T^utber's  ver- 
sion ;  meaning  that  Anah  found  out  the  way  of 
producing  mules,  by  coupling  animals  of  different 
species.  But  this  sense  the  Hebrew  word  will  not 
bear.  The  explanation  is  evidently  drawn  from  the 
connection  merely,  without  any  support  from  ety- 
mology. Equally  baseless  is  the  interpretation  m 
the  Targ.  of  Onkelos,  and  the  Samaritan  Codex, 

taking  D'^Q')    in   the   sense   of   giants    (as   if  = 

Q"^aS,  Deut.  ii.  11). 

Another  and  probably  older  exegetical  tradition, 
transmitted  thi'ough  -Jerome  and  the  Vulgate,  ren- 
ders D'^P.')  by  warm  springs  (Vulgate  aquas  cali- 
das).  Thii  has  the  support  of  etymology  (Gesenius, 
Tkes.,  QV),  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  tradition, 
and  is  corroborated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
warm  springs  in  the  region  refeiTed  to,  as  observed 
both  by  ancient  writers  and  by  modern  travellers." 

T.  J.  0. 

ANAHA'RATH  (H^TOS  [hollow  way  or 
pass,  Fiirst]:  'AvaxepeO;  [Alex.  AppaveO:  Ana- 
hai'ath] ).  a  place  within  the  border  of  Issachar, 
named  with  Shicfcon  and  Habbith  (.Josh.  xix.  19). 
Nothing  is  yet  knowni  of  it.  G. 

*  Some  think  it  may  be  tlie  present  Araneh,  near 
the  foot  of  Gilboa,  about  2  niQes  east  of  Jenin  (En- 
gannim).  See  Zeller's  Bibl.  Worterb.  p.  60,  2te 
Aufl.  Robinson  mentions  the  ])lace  twice  (ii.  -316, 
319),  but  does  not  suggest  the  identification.    H. 

ANA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (n>3p  :  ^Xvavlasl  [Vat. 
M.  Ax'ai'ia:]  Ania).  1.  Probably  a  priest;  one 
of  those  wiio  stood  on  Ezra's  right  hand  as  he  read 
the  Law  to  the  people  (Xeh.  viii.  -1).  He. is  called 
Ananias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

2.  {^hvaia-  [Vat.  Kvava'Cax  Aid.  'A.vavia'^ 
Anala.)  One  of  the  "heads"  (i  the  people,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  22). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NAK.     [Anakim.] 

AN'AKIM  (n^P^P  :  '^vaKi,i,  [Y^i.  -k^ix, 
uid  so  Alex,  in  Deut. :]  Eivicim),  a  race  of  giants  (so 


o  *  It  mav  have  been  from  the  discovery  of  these 
iprings,  as  Hengstenberg  suji-^ests,  that  Anah  received 
the  other  name  which  he  bore,  namely,  Beeri.  "  of 
wells."  ;.  f.  a  m;in  conoerncd  with  tUem.  See  also 
Baiuni^rten  {Pentateuch,  i.  300).  II. 
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called  either  from  their  stature  (lont/icollb,  Gesen.) 
or  their  strength  (J'lirst),  (the  root  p337  beuig 
identical  with  our  word  ncrk),  descendants  of  Arba 
(•Josh.  XV.  l-'j,  xxi.  1 1 ),  dwelling  in  the  southern  part 
of  Canaan,  and  particularly  at  Hebron,  which  from 

their  progenitor  received  the  name  of  372~1S  i~l^"}j7, 
city  of  Arba.  Besides  the  general  designation  An- 
akim,  they  are  variously  called  p3}7  *'23,  sons  of 
Anak  (Num.  xiii.  33),  p^VH  "'^''7^)  descendants 

of  Anak  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and  D^pl^  ''32,  sona 
of  Anakim  [LXX.  viol  yiydvTwy]  (Deut.  i.  28). 
These  designations  serve  to  show  that  we  must  re- 
gard Anak  as  the  name  of  the  race  i-ather  than  that 
of  an  individual,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  wliat  is 
said  of  Arba,  their  progenitor,  that  he  ''  was  a 
great  man  among  the  Anakim "  (.losh.  xiv.  1.5) 
The  race  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  families,  be;iring  the  names  .Sheshai,  Ahi- 
m.an,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Israelites  with  ter- 
ror in  the  time  of  !Moses  (Xum.  xiii.  28;  Deut.  ix. 
2),  they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed  by  Joshua, 
and  utterly  dri\en  from  the  laud,  except  a  small 
remnant  that  f(jund  refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities, 
Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21).  Their 
chief  city,  Hebron,  became  the  possession  of  Caleb, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  three 
sons  of  Anak  mentioned  above,  that  is,  the  three 
families  or  tribes  of  the  Anakim  (.Tosh.  sv.  14; 
.ludg.  i.  20).  After  this  time  they  vanish  from 
history.''  F.  W.  G. 

AN'AMIM  (n"'!231?  :  'Evefxereifx;  [Alex,  in 
Gen.  Aivefxe'riei/x,  in  1  Chr.  Ava/^.tet/j.;  Comp.  in 
1  Chr.  Aivofj.ifj.\  7  MSS.  'Avafiifj.:]  Anainim),  a 
Mizraite  people  or  trilie,  respecting  the  settlements 
of  which  nothing  certain  is  known  (Gen.  x.  13 ;  1 
(Jhr.  i.  11).  Jud;.;ing  from  the  position  of  the 
other  Mizraite  peojjles,  as  far  as  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, this  one  probably  occupied  some  part  of 
Egypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  region  of  .Africa,  or  pos- 
sibly of  the  south-west  of  Palestine.  No  name 
bearing  any  strong  resemblance  to  Anamim  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  geographical  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  in  classical  or  modern 
geography.  [  I'he  name  may  be  Egyptian  and  refer 
to  the  regioH  of  the  tribe.   Ges.,  Fiirst.]   H.  S.  P. 

ANAM'MELEOH    [Ihbrew  Anannneaech] 

(Tfv^DP  :  'Aj/rj/ieAc'x;  [.Vlex.  A/U7jju«A.ex '  ^^• 
'Aj'eyueA.e'x •]  Anamehch),  one  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria 
from  Sephan'aiuj  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  rites  resemiJing  those  of  jMolech, 
children  being  burnt  in  his  honor,  and  is  the  com- 
panion-god to  AoKA^iJiiCLEcn.  As  Adramiuelech 
is  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  so  Anammelech  is 
the  female  power  of  the  sun  (Rawliuson's  Htnxlo- 
tus.  i.  611).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  un- 
certain. Rawlinson  connects  it  with  the  name 
Anunit.  Gasenius  derives  the  name  from  words 
meaning  uhil  and  kin;/,  but  Reland  {de  vet.  linfj. 
Pers.  ix.)  deduces  the  first  part  of  it  from  the 
Persian  word  for  grief,  ^^'iner  advocates  a  deriva- 
tion connecting;  the  idol  with  the  constellation  Ce- 


1  *The  A.  V.  adds  s  to  this  name,  and  tlius  makes 
it  (Anakims)  doublv  plural,  as  in  the  case  of  Eniim, 
Cherubim,  and  similar  terms.  H. 
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^ilieus,  some  of  llie  stars  in  wliich  are  coUed  by  the 
Arabs  "  the  shephcnl  and  the  sheep." 

•        G.  E.  L.  C. 

A'NAN  (]3^  [a  cloml]:  'Hvdfi,  Alex. 
[Comp.]  'Hidv-  Anan).  1.  One  of  the  "Iieads" 
of  the  |)eo[)le,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
niiah  (Xeii.  x.  21)). 

2.  ('Afai/;  Alex.  Avvav-  Annni.)  Hanan  4 
(1  Esdr.  V.  30;  comp.  lizr.  ii.  40).      W.  A.  W. 

ANA'NI  03337  [Jehovah  protects]:  'Aviv, 
f\'at  Mofej^J  .-i«ex.  Avavr-  Annni).  The  sev- 
enth son  of  I'.linpnai,  descended  tiiroun;h  Zeruti- 
babel  from  tiie  line  i\iy:d  of  .Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  "24). 

W.  A.  \V. 

ANANI'AH  (n^323?  [whom  Jchocuh  pro- 
tects]-. 'Arauia'-  Aiinni^is).  I'robulily  a  priest; 
ancestor  of  .\zariah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  .liter  tiie  return  from  IJabylon  (Neh.  iii. 
23).  W.  A.  W. 

ANANI'AH  (rP335  [whwii  .Jehovah  pro- 
^cfcs]),  a  place,  named  between  Nob  and  Ilazor,  in 
whicli  the  15enjanntes  lived  after  their  return  from 
captivity  (N'eli.  xi.  32).  The  i>XX.  [in  most  MSS.] 
omits  all  mention  of  this  and  the  accompanying 
names  [but  Comp.  has  'Aj/ia,  and  FA.^  Ava.via\- 

G. 

ANANI'AS  (n^"'3337,  or  n;^33n  [Jehovah 
is  i/raciou.i] :  'Avavlai)-  1.  A  high-priest  in  Acts 
xxiii.  2  ff.  xxiv.  1,  [liefore  wliom  I'aul  attempted 
to  defend  liimself,  in  the  .lewish  Council  at  .Jerusa- 
lem, but  was  silenced  with  a  blow  on  tlie  mouth 
for  asserting  that  lie  had  always  "  lived  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God."  See,  in  regard  to  that 
incident,  Paul].  lie  was  the  son  of  Nebedanis 
(.losppli.  Ant.  XX.  .5,  §  2),  succeeded  Joseph  son  of 
Canivdus  (AnI.  xx.  1,  §  3,  .5,  §  2),  and  preceded 
hsmael  son  of  I'habi  {Ant.  xx.'s,  §§  8,  11).  He 
was  nominatetl  to  the  office  by  Ilerod  king  of  Chal- 
cis,  in  A.  i>.  48  (Ant.  xx.  .5,  §  2);  and  in  a.  d.  52 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect  Ummidius  (Juadratus 
to  answer  before  the  Emperor  Claudius  a  ciiarge  of 
oppression  brought  by  tlie  .Samaritans  (AnI.  xx.  fi, 
§  2).  He  appears,  liowever,  not  to  have  lost  his 
office,  but  to  have  resumed  it  on  his  return.  This 
lias  been  doubted;  but  W'ieseler  (Chronol.  d.  Ajxis- 
lol.  Zel/filterii,  p.  70,  note)  has  siiown  that  it  was 
so  in  all  prol)al)ility,  .seeing  that  the  procurator  Cu- 
nianus,  wiio  went  to  IJonie  witii  Jiim  as  iiis  adver- 
sary, was  unsuccessful,  and  was  condemned  to  ban- 
ishment. He  w;w  deiKised  from  his  olfice  shortly 
before  Felix  left  the  ])rovince  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §  8;  but 
still  iiad  great  jxiwer,  which  he  used  violently  and 
Liwlessly  {Ant.  xx.  !),  §  2).  He  was  at  hust  lussas- 
sinatod  by  the  .Sicarii  {/i.  J.  ii.  17,  §  !))  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  liust  .lewisli  war. 

2.  .\  disci[ile  at  .lerusalem,  husband  of  Sapphira 
(.\cts  V.  1  If.)?  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  he  kc\)l  back  a  part  of  the 
price,  bringing  to  the  a|x»stles  the  remainder,  as  if 
it  were  the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  ]irivy  to  the 
scheme.  St.  I'eter,  i)oing  onaliled  liy  tlie  power  of 
the  .'Spirit  to  see  tliroii;;li  the  fraud,  denouiicerl  him 
M  having  lied  to  the  Holy  (iliost,  /.  <-.  having  at- 
tempted to  pass  ii]K)n  the  .Spirit  resident  .in  the 
\po8tles  an  act  of  deliberate  deceit.  On  hearing 
this,  .Vnanias  fell  down  and  expired.  That  this 
incident  was  no  mere  physiad  conseiiiiencc  of  .St. 
Peter's  severity  of  tone,  as  some  of  the  <jeniian 
writers  have  niauitouied,  distinctly  ap[)ears  by  tlie 
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direct  sentence  of  a  similar  death  pronoui.ced  bj 
the  same  ajiostle  upon  his  wife  Sapphira  a  few  hours 
after.  [SAi-i-iiiitA.]  It  is  of  course  jxissible  that 
.\nani;is"s  death  may  have  been  an  act  of  divuie 
justice  unlooked  for  by  the  apoatle,  as  there  is  no 
nieiition  of  such  an  intended  result  in  his  sjjeech ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an  idea  is  out  of 
the  question.  Niemeyer  (  CharakteriMik  tier  Bibel, 
i.  574)  has  well  stated  the  case  as  regards  the  bkflue 
which  some  have  eiide;uored  to  cast  on  St.  Peter 
in  this  matter,  when  he  says  that  not  man,  but 
(iod,  is  thus  animadverted  on.  The  apostle  is  but 
the  organ  and  announcer  of  the  divine  justice, 
which  was  ]jlea.sed  by  this  act  of  desen'ed  severity 
to  protect  the  morality  of  the  infant  church,  and 
strengthen  its  power  lor  good. 

3.  \  .lewish  discijile  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10 
AT. ),  of  liii;li  reiMite,  "a  devout  man  according  to 
the  law,  lia\iiig  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there  "  (.Vets  xxii.  12).  Being  ordered  by 
the  lx)rd  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Saul  during  the 
period  of  bhndness  and  dejection  which  followed  his 
conversion,  and  announced  to  him  his  future  com- 
mission as  a  preacher  of  the  (iospel,  conveying  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  layuig  on  of  his 
hands,  the  restoration  of  sight,  and  commanding 
him  to  arise,  and  be  baptiiced,  and  wash  away  his 
sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Ix)rd.  Tradition 
makes  him  to  have  been  alterwards  bishop  of 
l)am;iscus,  and  to  have  died  by  martjTdom  {Men- 
oloff.  Gmcorum,  i.  79  f.).  H.  A. 

ANANI'AS  ('Arm;  [Vat.  Ayi/€« ;]  Alex.  A>/- 
t'lay;]  Aid.  'Avavias']  Annnins).  1.  The  sons  of 
-Vnanias  to  the  number  of  101  (Vulg.  130)  enu- 
merated in  1  I'Isdr.  v.  IG  as  having  returned  with 
Zorol  label.  No  such  name  exists  in  the  parallel 
lists  of  I'^ra  and  Nehemiah. 

2.  {'Avavias'-  om.  in  Vulg.)  Hanaxi  3  (1 
ICsdr.  ix.  21;  eom[).  I'^r.  x.  20). 

3.  {Amaniasi.)  Haxamah  9  (1  F>sdr.  ix.  29; 
comp.  Fzr.  x.  28). 

4.  {Ananias.)  Anaiah  1  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43; 
comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

5.  ['Avavias-,  Vat.  Avvias]  Hanan  5  (1 
Fsdr.  ix.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

6.  Father  of  Azarias,  whose  name  was  assumed 
by  the  angel  liaphael  (Tob.  v.  €2,  13).  In  the 
LXX.  he  appears  to  be  the  eldest  brother  of  Tobit. 

7.  {Jfimuor.)  Ancestor  of  Judith  (.lud.  viii.  Ij. 
The  Cod.  Sin.  [with  Alex.]  gives  Avavias,  though 
tiie  Vat.  MS.  omits  the  name. 

8.  {'Avavla^'-  Antinias.)  Shadrach  (.Song  of 
3  Ch.  60;  1  Mixcc.  ii.  59).     [TLajhaxiaii  7.] 

V/.  A.  W. 

ANAN'IEL  (' AvavifiA.  ■  AnwvAi,,  forefather 
of  Tobias  (  rol\  i   1), 

A'NATH  (n3]7  [an;„;cT-,  i.  e.  to  prayer]: 
Ai»'<£xi  'Ai/tifl;  [Vat.  Ltuax,  Ai'oflej';  Alex.  Ava6, 
KtvaB'-]  Anath),  father  of  Shaingar  (Judg.  iii.  31, 
v.  0). 

ANATH'EMA  {aviOtna,  in  LXX.,  Uieequiv 
.aloiit  for  ^T^r?!  ^  thing  or  [lerson  derated:  hi  JS. 
T.  generally  translated  occttrsed.  The  more  .isual 
form  is  OLvidriixa  iavarlBTini),  with  the  sense  of  an 
iiff'irinij  snsjientled  in  a  temple  (Luke  xxi.  5;  3 
Sliicc.  ix.  10).  The  .Mexiuidriue  writei^i  i>referred 
the  short  |M^niiltimatc  in  this  and  other  kindred 
words  (c.  //.  iniffffia,  crin-Offia);  but  oci-'.sionallj 
iKith  I'ornis  occur  in  the  MSS.,  lus  in  .Ir.d.  xvi.  19 
2  Mace.  xiii.  15;   I  uke  xxi.  5:  no  distineti,    ''jere- 
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fore  existed  originally  in  the  meanings  of  the  words, 
IS  has  beau  supposed  by  many  early  writers.     The 

Hebrew  QIH  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying 
primarily  to  shut  iij>,  and  hence  to  (1)  (■(mtecnite  or 
d'ivoli',  ;iud  (2)  cxlermiiiate.  Any  object  so  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  was  irredeemable:  if  an  inanimate 
object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  14);  if  a  living  creature  or  even  a  man,  it 
was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  2d);  hence  the 
idea  of  extermination  as  connected  with  devoting. 
Generally  speaking,  a  vow  of  this  description  was 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations 
who  were  marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  special 
decree  of  -Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2;  Josh.  vi.  17; 
but  occasionally  the  vow  was  made  indefinitely,  and 
involved  the  death  of  the  iimocent,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  cases  of  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi. 
31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was  only 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
breach  of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25).  In  addition  to  these 
cases  of  spontaneous  devotion  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, the  word  □"^H  is  frequently  applied  to  the 

extermination  of  idolatrous  nations :  in  such  cases 
the  idea  of  a  tou)  appears  to  be  dropped,  and  the 
word  assumes  a  purely  secondary  sense  {i^oKoGpevo), 
LXX.):  or,  if  the  original  meaning  is  still  to  be 
retained,  it  may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah  (Is. 
xxxiv.  2)  shiUiiiKj  up.,  i.  e.  pliciinj  unler  a  ban, 
and  so  necessitating  the  destruction  of  them,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  contact.  The  extermination 
being  the  result  of  a  positive  command  (I'^x.  xxii. 
20),  the  idea  of  a  vow  is  excluded,  although  doubt- 
less the  instances  akeady  referred  to  (Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  17)  show  how  a  vow  was  occasionally 
superadded  to  the  command.  It  may  be  further 
noticed  that  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  carried  out,  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut.  xx.  13); 
(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut.  ii.  34);  (3) 
virgins  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17;  Judg.  xxi.  11); 
(4)  all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx.  16;  1  Sam.  xv. 
3);  the  spoil  in  the  former  cases  was  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  army  (Deut.  ii.  3.5,  xx.  14;  Josh, 
xxii.  8),  instead  of  being  given  over  to  the  priest- 
hood, as  was  the  case  in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  vi.  19.)  Occasionally  the  town  itself  was 
utterly  destroyed,  the  site  rendered  desolate  (Josh. 
vi.  2G),  and  the  name  Homiah  CAvadena,  LXX.) 
applied  to  it  (Num.  xxi.  3). 

We  pass  on  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  D"in 
as  referring  to  excommunication,  premising  that  an 
approximation  to  that  sense  is  found  m  Ezr.  x.  8. 
where  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with  separation 
from  the  congregation.  Three  degrees  of  excom- 
munication are  enumerated  (1)  '^')12,  invoMng  va- 
rious restrictions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
for  the  space  of  30  daj's :  to  this  it  is  supposed  that 
the  terms  a<popi(fiu  (Luke  vi.  22)  and  awocrvva- 

ywyos  (John  ix.  22)  refer.  (2)  Q"!ir?)  ^  ™ore  pub- 
lic and  formal  sentence,  accompanied  with  curses, 
ind  involving  severer  restrictions  for  an  indefinite 
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"  There  are  some  variations  in  the  orthography 
»f  this  name,  both  in  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  which 
must  be  noticed.     1.   Hebrew  :  In  1  K.  ii.  26,  and  Jer. 

uzii.  9,  it  is  HriJ^,  and  similarly  In  2  Sam.  sJtiii. 


period.  (3)  Sn^tt?,  rarely,  if  ever,  used—  com- 
plete and  irrevocable  excommunication.  D"!ir? 
was  occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  any  of 
the  three  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  557).  Some  expos- 
itors refer  the  terms  oveL^i^eiv  koI  eK^aWeiv  (Luke 
vi.  22)  to  the  second  species,  but  a  comparison  of 
John  ix.  22  with  34  shows  that  iK^dWeiv  is  synon- 
ymous with  arroffvvdywyov  iroie'iv,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  to  be  of  a 
severe  character. 

The  word  aua,de/j,a  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's 
wi'itings  [five  timesj,  and  many  expositors  have  re- 
garded his  use  of  it  as  a  technical  terra  for  judicial 
excommunication.  That  the  word  was  so  used  in 
the  early  Church,  there  can  be  no  doubt  (Bingham, 
Antiq.  xvi.  2,  §  10);  but  an  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  shows  that,  I'ke  the 
cognate  word  avadeiJ.aTi(aj  (Matt.  xxvi.  74 ;  Mark 
xiv.  71 ;  .-Vets  xxiii.  12,  21),  it  had  acquired  a  more 
general  sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong  feeling 
(Kom.  ix.  3;  cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  32),  or  of  dislike  and 
condenmation  (1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xn.  22;  Gal.  i.  8,  9) 

W.  L.  B. 

AN'ATHOTH  (Hin^l?  [see  below] :  'Av- 
a6ei>6;  Anatholh).  1.  Son  of  Becher,  a  son  of 
Benjamin  (I  Chr.  vii.  8),  probably  the  founder  of 
the  place  of  the  same  name. 

2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  signed 
the  covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19) ; 
unless,  as  is  not  unhkely,  the  name  stands  for  "  the 
men  of  Anathoth  "  enumerated  in  Neh.  vii.  27 

W.  A.  W. 

AN'ATHOTH  (n'in237,  «  possil)ly  = 
echoes  [or  incliantions,  declivity,  Dietr.] ;  plur.  of 
"11^,  by  which  name  the  place  is  called  in  the 
Talmud,  Joma,  p.  10;  ^Avadcod'-  Anatlioth),  a  city 
of  Benjamin,  omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh,  xviii., 
but  a  priests' city ;  with  "suburbs"  (.losh.  xxi.  18; 
1  Chr.  vi.  GO  (45)).  Hither,  to  his  "  fields,"  .\bi- 
athar  was  banished  by  Solomon  after  the  faihu'e  of 
his  attempt  to  put  .Vdonijah  on  the  tin-one  (1  K. 
ii.  20).  This  was  the  native  place  of  Al)iezer,  one 
of  David's  30  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27;  1  Chr. 
xi.  28,  xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xii.  3);  and  here,  "of  the 
priests  that  were  in  Anathoth,"  Jeremiah  was  bom 
(Jer.  i.  1;  xi.  21,  23;  xxix.  27;  xxxii.  7,  8,  9). 

The  "men  "  C't2?3W  not  "^32,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  cases;  comp.  however,  Netophah,  l\Iichmash, 
&c.)  of  Anathoth  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  23;  Neh.  vii.  27;  1  Esdr.  v. 
18.) 

Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30);  by  Eusebius  it  is 
placed  at  three  miles  from  the  city  ( Onom. ),  and 
by  Jerome  (turris  Anathoth)  at  the  same  distance 
contra  septentrionem  Jerusalem  {adJerem.  cap.  i.). 
The  traditional  site  at  Kuriet  eUEnab  does  not  ful- 
fill these  conditions,  being  10  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  and  nearer  W.  than  N.  But  the  real  position 
has  no  doubt  been  Oj -covered  by  Robinson  at 
'Andta,  on  a  broad  riage  1  hour  N.N.E.  from 
Jeru.salem.     The  cultivation  of  the  priests  survives 

27,  "^nhpVn.  2.  English:  Anethothite,  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  27;  Anetothite,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  12;  Antothite,  1 
Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3.  "Jeremiah  of  A.,"  J«r  s,xix.  27 
ahould  be,  "J.  the  Anathottute.'' 
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m  tilled  fields  of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There 
are  tiie  remains  of  walls  and  strong  foundations, 
and  the  quarries  still  supply  Jerusalem  with  build- 
ing stone  (Kob.  i.  4:i7,  4;J8).  Ci. 

*  The  present  Ani'tla  is  a  little  hamlet  of  12  or 
15  houses,  where,  as  of  old  on  roofs  of  this  humble 
class,  the  grass  still  grows  on  the  house-taps ;  the 
striking  image  of  the  Hebrew  writers  (Ps.  cxxix. 
G,  7,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  27)  of  man's  immaturity  and 
frailty.  The  100  I/aiistr  in  Ik-sser's  Bibl.  Wiirtb. 
p.  01,  should  certainly  be  100  inhabiUmts  (or  less), 
and  not  "  houses."  It  is  worth  remarking,  too,  that 
parts  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  dismal  scenery  are 
distinctly  visible  from  this  ancient  home  of  the 
pensive,  heart-burdened  Jeremiah.  Dr.  Wilson 
{Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  48-3)  represents  Andta  as 
within  sight  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  H. 

ANCHOR.     [Snn>.] 

AN 'DREW,  St.  ('AvSpias-  A  mire  is  ;  the 
name  Andreas  occurs  in  Greek  wTiters ;  e.  g.  Athen. 
vii.  ;312,  and  xv.  07.5;  it  is  found  in  Dion  Cass. 
Ixviii.  32,  as  the  name  of  a  Cyrenian  Jew,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan),  one  among  the  first  called  of  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  (.John  i.  40,  41 ;  Matt  iv. 
18);  brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncer- 
tain) of  Simon  I'eter  (ibid.),  lie  was  of  Beth- 
gaida,  and  had  been  a  discijjle  of  .lohn  the  Baptist." 
On  hetiring  .lesus  a  second  time  designated  by  him 
as  the  Lamb  of  ( Jod,  ht  left  his  fornier  master,  and 
ui  comjiany  with  another  of  John's  disciples  at- 
tached himself  to  our  Lord.  By  his  means  his 
brother  Sirnon  was  brought  to  Jesus  (.Tohn  i.  41). 
The  apparent  discrepancy  in  JIatt.  iv.  18  ff.  Mark 
iii.  10  ft'.,  where  the  two  appear  to  have  been  called 
together,  is  no  real  one,  St.  .John  relating  the  first 
introduction  of  the  brothers  to  .Jesus,  the  other 
Evangelists  their  formal  call  to  follow  Him  in  his 
ministry.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  An- 
drew appears,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  Luke  \-i.  14,  second, 
next  after  his  brotlier  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  10, 
Acts  i.  13,  fdurtii,  next  alter  the  three,  I'etcr, 
James,  and  .lohn,  and  in  com[)any  wifli  I'hilii). 
And  this  appears  to  ha»e  been  his  real  place  of  dig- 
nity among  the  apostles;  for  in  Mark  xiii.  3,  we 
fijid  I'eter,  James,  .lohn,  and  .\ndrew,  inquiring 
privately  of  our  I>ord  alwut  His  comin;;;  and  in 
.(ohn  xii.  22,  when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an 
interview  with  .lesus,  they  applied  through  .\ndrew, 
who  consulted  Philip,  and  in  company  with  him 
made  the  refpiest  knowTi  to  our  Lord.  This  last 
circumstance,  cotyoined  with  the  Greek  character 
of  both  their  names,  may  perhaps  point  to  some 
slii;ht  shade  of  Hellenistic  connection  on  the  part 
of  the  two  apstles;  thuuiih  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able that  any  of  the  Twelve  were  Hellenists  in  the 
proper  sense.  On  the  occiusion  of  the  five  thousand 
u:  the  wilderness  wanting  nourishment,  it  is  .\n- 
drew  who  jwints  out  the  little  lad  with  the  five 
barley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes.  Scripture  relates 
nothing  of  him  beyond  these  scattered  notices. 
Lxcept  in  the  catalogue  (i.  13),  his  name  does  not 
occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The  traditions  aiiout  him 
are  various.  Kusebius  (iii.  1)  makes  him  jjreach 
b  Scythia;  Jerome  (Kp.  148,  ad  Marc.)  and  The- 
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odoret  {nd  Psnlm.  cxvi.),  in  Achaia  (Gieece);  NL 
cephorus  (ii.  3!J),  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  He  it 
said  to  have  been  crucified  at  Patrae  in  .\cliaia,  ot 
a  crux  ilcciissata  (X);  but  this  is  doubted  by  Lip- 
sius  {<le  Crucc,  i.  7),  and  Sagittarius  (ilv  Crucinti- 
bus  Afarti/i-um,  viii.  12).  Lusebius  (//.  7-'.  iii.  25) 
speaks  of  an  apocrj-phal  Acts  of  Andrew;  and 
Kpiphanius  (flwr.  jdvi.  1)  states  that  the  Encra- 
tites  accounted  it  among  their  principal  Scriptures ; 
and  (Ixiii.  2)  he  says  the  same  of  the  Origeniani. 
(See  I-'abric.  Oxl.  Ajx'cr.  i.  450  ft'.  [Tischendorf, 
Acta  AjMist.  Ajx'C.  p.  xl.  ft'.,  105  ft'.]  Meiiolug.  Gne- 
cor.  i.  221  f.;   I'erion.    \U.  AjjusM.  i.  82  tt'.) 

H.  A. 

ANDRONI'CUS  i'AvSpSviKos  [mnn  nf  vie- 
(m-t)]).  1.  An  ollicer  left  as  viceroy  (SjoSex'^A'**'''^, 
2  ^lacc.  iv.  31)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
during  his  absence  (u.  c.  171).  Menelaus  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  his  good  ottices 
by  oflering  him  some  golden  vessels  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  temple.  When  Onias  (Om.vs  III.) 
was  certainly  a.ssured  that  the  sacrileire  had  been 
connnitted,  he  sliari)ly  reproved  Menelaus  for  the 
crime,  havint:  pre\i<iusly  taken  refuge  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  .A  ;k)11o  an(l.,\rtemis  at  Daphne.  At  the 
instigation  of  .^Ienelaus.  Andronicus  induced  Oniaa 
to  leave  the  sanctuary  and  immediately  ])Ut  him  to 
death  in  prison  (irapeKAeia-fv.  2  Mace.  iv.  34?). 
This  murder  excited  general  indignation ;  and  on 
the  return  of  .Vntiochus.  .Vndronicus  was  publicly 
degraded  and  executctl  (2  Mace.  iv.  30-38).  .lose- 
phus  places  the  death  of  ( )nias  before  the  high- 
[iriesthood  of  .lason  {Ant.  xii.  5,  1,)  and  omits  all 
mention  of  Andronicus;  but  there  is  not  suHicient 
reason  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative, 
as  Wernsdorf  has  done  (/>e  Jide  Itbr.  Mace. 
pp.  90  f.) 

2.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  wlw 
was  left  by  him  on  (iarizim  (eV  Tap-  2  M.acc.  v. 
23),  probably  in  occujjation  of  the  temple  there. 
.\s  the  name  was  common,  it  seems  unre;i-sonable  to 
identify  this  general  with  the  former  one,  and  so  to 
introduce  a  contradiction  into  the  history  (Wenis- 
dorf,  /.  r. ;  Ewald,  titgcli.t/.  Volkes  Jsr  iv,  335  n. ; 
conip.  tirinnn,  2  .Mace.  iv.  38).  B.  E.  W. 

ANDRONI'CUS  CAvSp6viKos-  Andronicw), 
a  Christian  at  Koine,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two  are  called 
by  him  his  relations  (auyyfVfls)  and  fellow-ca|^ 
lives,  and  of  note  among  the  apostles,  using  that 
term  probably  in  tlie  wider  sense;*  and  he  de 
scribes  them  as  having  lieen  convertetl  to  Christ 
before  himself.  According  to  Hip]X)lytus  he  was 
bishop  of  Pannonia;  according  to  Dorotheus,  of 
Spain.  H.  A. 

•  Luke,  as  the  companion  of  Paul's  life  for  so 
many  years,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  met  with  An- 
dronicus and  .luni.TS  (rather  than  Junia)  in  his 
travels,  and,  according  to  his  habit  (Luke  i.  1), 
could  have  learnt  much  from  them  as  person.ol  wit- 
nes-ses,  concerning  the  earlier  events  of  Christianity, 
before  Paul  himself  hiwl  been  brought  into  the 
ranks  of  Christ's  followers.     As  remirds  the  meani 


a  •  It  is  evident  from  Mark  1.  29  that  Andrew  a.'^  well 
M  Peter  lived  at  Cii|HTniiuin  at  the  tiiiii'  of  Christ's 
healinx  the  mother-in-law  of  the  latter.  At  tliat  time 
(according  to  the  best  Hcheiiiu  of  hannony)  a  year  or 
more  had  elapsed  since  Jesus  had  called  the  hrothcrs 
to  be  hi«  disciples  at  Bethany  beyond  the  Jordan  (John 
L  28,  41  (T.).     It  is  to  be  Inferred  that,  durlnK  this  lu- 


terval.  they  had  remoTed  to  the  nelghhorlnpCnpcmatun 
from  Itethsdi.la,  their  original  lioine  (.lohn  i.  44).     H. 

''  •The  sense  may  be  (as  Meyer,  Tliilippi,  De  \Vett« 
Stimrt,  prefer)  that  the  two  were  so  famous  (t'm'oTjfxoi 
a^t  to  have  be«-ome  well  l<iiowii  among  tlic  apostles.  I 
In  uncerUilu  when  or  where  they  shurwl  I'aul's  ca|^ 
tlvlty.  **• 
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(thus  illustrated)  of  the  early  Christians  for  obtairv- 
Ing  and  diffusing  such  knowledge  among  themselves, 
lee  Tholuck's  striking  remarks  in  his  (Jlaabioiirduj- 
keii  des  toany.  Gtsch.,  p.  l-tl)  ff.  H. 

A'NEM  (2D^  [ttvo  fountains]:  r)]v  Alvdi  \ 
Ales.  Ava/j.:  [Anem]),  a  city  of  Issachar,  with 
"suburbs,"'  belonging  to  the  Gershonitas,  1  Clir. 
vi.  73  (Heb.  58).  It  is  omitted  in  the  lists  in  Josh. 
six.  and  xxi.,  and  instead  of  it  we  find  En-gannim. 
Possibly  the  one  is  a  contraction  of  the  other,  as 
Kartan  of  Kirjathaim.  G. 

A.'NER  ("1317  [perh.  =  "1173,  boy,  Ges.]:  ^ 
'Amp;  [Vat.  Afxap\  Aid.  Ales.  'Evvp;  Corap. 
'Avr)p'-]  Aner),  a  city  of  Manasseh  west  of  .Jor- 
dan, with  "suburbs"  given  to  tlie  Kohathites  (1 
Chr.  vi.  70  (55)).  By  comparison  with  the  parallel 
list  in  .Josh.  xxi.  25,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Taanach  ("1337  for  "r317n). 

*  Haumer  distinguishes  Aner  from  Taanach, 
regarding  the  former  merely  as  omitted  in  Josh, 
xxi.  25  (P.thistim,  p.  120,  4te  Aufl.).  H. 

A'NER  (1,:^  [perh.  ho>j]:  Auvdv,  [Comp.  in 
Gen.  xiv.  24,  'Avep:]  Aner),  one  of  the  three  He- 
bronite  chiefs  who  aided  .Abraham  in  the  pursuit 
after  the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

R.  W.  B. 

AX'ETHOTHITE,  THE  OnnaprT:  d 
'AvcodiTT^s  [Vat.  -9;t'];  Alex,  o  AvadcadeiT7\s'-  de 
Anathotli.)  An  inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe 
nf  Benjamin  (2  .Sam.  xxiii.  27).     Called  also  An- 

ETOTHITE  and  AXTOTIIITE.  W.   A.    W. 

AN'ETOTHITE,  THE  (\n'"^n?prT :  [Vat. 
om.]  6  €^  'AvadciO'-  Anathothttes).  An  inhab- 
itaJit  of  Anathoth  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  12).  Called  also 
ANKTHormxE  and  Antothite.       W.  A.  W. 

ANGAREU'O  {' AyyapevW-  Angario,  Vulg., 
Matt.  V.  41,  iNIark  xv.  21),  simply  translated 
"  compel "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  a  word  of  Persian,  or 
rather  of  Tatar,  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to 
serve  as  an  ayjapos  or  mounted  courier.  The 
words  ank  trie  or  nnyharie,  in  Tatar,  mean  com- 
pulsory work  without  pay.  Herodotus  (viii.  98) 
ilescribes  the  system  of  the  ayyapeia-  He  says 
that  the  Persians,  in  order  to  make  all  haste  in 
carrying  messages,  have  relays  of  men  and  horses 
stationed  at  intervals,  who  hand  the  despatch  from 
one  to  another  without  inteiTuption  either  from 
weather  or  darkness,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
in  their  Aau/ra5r;:/)opia.  This  horse-post  the  Per- 
sians caUed  ayyapii'iov-  In  order  to  effect  the 
object,  license  was  given  to  the  couriers  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  press  into  the  service  men,  horses,  and 
even  vessels.  Hence  the  word  came  to  signify 
"  press,"  and  ayyapeia  is  explained  by  Suidas 
Sriuiala  /cal  ai/ayKaia  SouAeia,  and  ayyapevec- 
0ai,  eis  (popTriyiav  ayeffdai-  Persian  supremacy 
introduced  the  practice  and  the  name  into  P;des- 
:ine;  and   Lightfoot  says  the  Talmudists  used  to 

call  any  oppressive  service  ^^^"12^^»  Among  the 
proposals  made  by  Demetrius  Soter  to  Jonathan 
the  high-priest,  one  was  /x^  ayyapeveaOai  to.  toiu 
'loL'Soto)!'  viroC^vyia-  The  system  was  also  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  and  thus  the  word  "angario" 
»me  into  use  in  later  Latin.  PUny  alludes  to  the 
practice,  "  festinationem  tabellarii  diplomate  ad- 
juvi."  Sir  J.  Chardin  and  other  travellers  make 
mention  of  it.     The  6,yyapoi  were  also  called  der- 
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rdvSai-  (Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Stephens;  ana 
Scheller,  Lex.  s.  vv. ;  Xen.  Cyroj).  viii.  6,  §§  17, 
18;  Athen.  iii.  74,  122;  ^sch.  Ay.  282,  Fers. 
217  (l)md.);  Esth.  viii.  14;  Joseph.  A.  J.  xiii.  2. 
§  3;  Pliny,  i->.  x.  14,  121,  122;  Lightfoot,  On 
Matt.  V.  41;  Chardin,  Travtls,  p.  257;  Pint.  De 
Alex.  Mag.  p.  326.)  H.  W.  P. 

ANGELS  {n^'D'^'Q  :  ol  &yyi\oi;  often  witl 

the  addition  of  Tiyn\  or    D'^Tlbs.     In  later 

books  the  word  D"^ti7^j7,  ol  ayiot,  is  used  as  an 

equivalent  term).  By  the  word  "  angels  "  {i.  e. 
"  messengers  "  of  God)  we  ordinarily  imderstand  a 
race  of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  far 
above  that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed 
from  that  of  God,  whose  office  is  "  to  do  Him  ser- 
vice in  heaven,  and  by  His  appointment  to  succor 
and  defend  men  on  earth."  The  object  of  the 
present  article  is  threefold:  1st,  to  refer  to  any 
other  Scriptural  uses  of  this  and  similar  words; 
2dly,  to  notice  the  revelations  of  the  nature  of 
these  spiritual  beings  given  in  Scripture ;  and  3rdly, 
to  derive  from  the  same  source  a  brief  description 
of  their  ojfice  towards  man.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  its  scope  is  purely  Biblical,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, it  does  not  enter  into  any  extra-Scriptu- 
ral speculations  on  this  mysterious  subject. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  the  expression  the  "angel  of  God,"  "the 
augel  of  Jehovah,"  is  certainly  used  for  a  manifes- 
tation of  God  himself.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xxii.  11 
with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2  with  6,  and  14;  where 
He,  who  is  called  the  "  angel  of  God  "  in  one  verse, 
is  called  "God,"  and  even  "Jehovah"  in  those  which 
foUow,  and  accepts  the  worship  due  to  God  alone. 
(Contrast  Rev.  xix.  10,  xxi.  9.)  See  also  Gen.  xvi. 
7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  13,  xlviii.  15,  16;  Num.  xxii.  22, 
32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  bdii.  9  with  Ex.  xxiii.  14, 
&c.,  &Q.  The  same  expression  (it  seems)  is  used 
by  St.  Paul,  in  speakuig  to  heathens.  See  Acts 
xxvii.  23  comp.  with  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  expressions,  we  read  of  God's  bemg  manifested 
in  the  form  of  ni'tn ;  as  to  Abraham  at  Mann-e 
((ien.  xviii.  2,  22  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Penuel 
(Gen.  xxxii.  24,  30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh,  v 
13,  15),  &c.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  tliat  both 
sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind  of  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  Presence. 

This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  "  no 
man  hath  seen  God  "  (the  Father)  "  at  any  tune," 
and  that  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  thp 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  revealed  Him" 
(John  i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  by  the 
"Angel  of  the  I^ord  "  in  such  passages  is  meant 
He,  who  is  from  the  beginning  the  "  Word,"  i.  e. 
the  Manifester  or  Revealer  of  God.  These  appear- 
ances are  e\'idently  "  foreshadowngs  of  the  Incar- 
nation." By  these  (that  is)  God  the  Son  mani- 
fested Himself  from  time  to  time  in  that  human 
nature,  which  He  united  to  the  Godhead  forever 
in  the  Virgin's  womb. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  "  Angels  " 
in  Scripture,  viz.  the  "  sons  of  God,"  or  even  In 
poetry,  the  "gods"  (Elohim),  the  "holy  ones," 
ifec,  are  names,  which  in  their  full  and  proper  sense 
are  apphcable  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Aa 
He  is  "  the  Son  of  (iod,"  so  also  is  He  thu  "  Angel " 
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or  "  measenger "  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly  it  is 
U)  His  incanmtioii  that  all  angelic  ministration  is 
distinctly  referred,  as  to  a  cental  truth.  I)y  which 
alone  its  nature  and  meaning  can  1)6  umlerstood. 
(8ee  John  i.  51,  comparing  it  with  (jen.  xxviii.  11- 
J7,  and  eapecially  with  v.  13.) 

Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 
the  word  "angel,"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
messengers  of  God,  such  :ls  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
19;  Hag.  i.  Vi;  Mai.  iii.  1),  the  priests  (Mai.  ii. 
7),  and  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (l!ev. 
i.  20);  much  as,  even  more  remarkably,  the  word 
"  lilohim  "  is  applietl,  in  I's.  Ixxxii.  C.  to  those  who 
judge  in  God's  name. 

These  usages  of  the  word  are  not  only  interesting 
hi  themselves,  but  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  the  method  of  the  ministration  of  those 
whom  we  more  especially  term  '•  the  angels.'' 

II.  In  pxssing  on  to  consider  what  is  revealed 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  angelic  influre,  we  are  led  at 
once  to  notice,  that  the  Hible  deals  with  this  and 
with  kindred  subjects  exclusively  in  their  practical 
bearings,  only  so  far  (that  is)  as  they  conduce  to 
our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  the  one 
great  subject  of  aU  Scripture,  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Little  therefore  is  said  of  the  na- 
ture of  angels  as  distinct  fi"om  their  ottice. 

They  are  termed  "spirits"  (as  e.  <j.  in  Heb.  i. 
14),  alth')ugh  this  word  is  applied  more  conmionly, 
not  so  much  to  themselves,  :i.s  to  their  [wwer  dwelling 
ui  man  (c  //.  1  Sam.  xviii.  10;  Matt.  viii.  10,  Ac, 
ic).  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  the 
soul  of  man,  when  separate  from  the  body  (c  y. 
Matt.  xiv.  2f;;  Luke  xxiv.  37,  39;  1  Pet.  iii.  19); 
but,  since  it  proi)erly  expresses  only  that  supersen- 
suous  and  rational  element  of  man's  nature,  which 
Is  in  him  the  image  of  God  (see  John  iv.  24),  and 
by  whici:  he  has  communion  with  God  (Koni.  viii. 
16);  and  since  also  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
"spiritual  body,"  as  well  as  a  "natural  (\\ivxiKiv) 
body  "  (I  Cor.  xv.  44),  it  does  not  assert  that  the 
angeUc  nature  is  incorporeal.  The  contrary  .seems 
expressly  imjiUed  by  the  words  in  which  our  Lord 
declares  that,  nflvr  the  Rcsurred'nni,  men  shall  be 
"like  the  angels"  {laiyyiKoi)  (Luke  xx.  30) :  be- 
cause (as  is  elsewhere  said,  Phil.  iii.  21)  their 
bodies,  as  well  as  their  si)irits,  shall  have  been 
made  entirely  like  Ilw.  it  may  also  lie  noticed 
that  the  glorious  appearance  a.scril>ed  to  the  angels 
in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  C)  is  the  same  as  that 
which  shone  out  in  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  and 
In  which  St.  John  saw  Him  clothed  in  heaven  (J{ev. 
i.  14-10);  and  moreover,  that,  whenever  angels 
have  been  made  manifest  to  man,  it  hxs  always 
been  in  human  fonn  (;us  e.  ij.  in  (ien.  xviii.,  xix. ; 
Luke  xxiv.  4;  .Vets  i.  10,  ic,  &c.).  The  very  lact 
that  the  titles  "  sons  of  (iofl  "  (Job.  i.  6,  xxxviii.  7 ; 
l)an.  iii.  2.')  comp.  with  28"),  and  "gods"  (P». 
viii.  5;  xcvii.  7),  applied  to  them,  are  also  given  to 
men  (see  Luke  iii.  38;  I's.  Ixxxii.  0,  and  comp.  our 
l»r(i'.s  application  of  this  last  passage  in  .lohn  x. 
34-37),  [(oints  in  the  same  w.iy  to  a  differeiice  only 
of  degree,  and  an  identity  of  kind,  between  the 
human  and  the  angelic  nature. 

'Ilie  angfls  are  therefore  reveided  to  us  as  beings. 


"  (li-n.  vl.  2.  li«  omitted  here  and  Iwlow,  m  being 
t  roiitrnviTti"!  |mj<««(?»!  ;  iilthouKli  umiiv  MSS.  of  the 
L.XX.  Imv«!  o'  (iy7<Aoi  InnUMiU  of  oi  vloi  \\ktv. 

^  The  Inor  liiiiite  Kubjertlvlty  ot  (JiTinan  philosophy 
Ml  this  aul^joci  ',(te«,  t.  g.,  Winer's  Realw.i,  of  course. 
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such  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  whei.  the  power 
of  sin  and  de.ath  is  removed,  partaking;  in  theii 
measure  of  the  attributes  of  (iod,  —  Truth,  Purity, 
and  lx)ve,  —  because  ahv.ays  beholding  His  face 
(Matt,  xviii.  10),  and  therefore  being  "  made  Uke 
Him  "  (1  John  iii.  2).  This,  of  course,  implies 
finiteness,  and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  "  im- 
perfection "  of  nature,  and  constint  jirogress,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  throu;.'h  all  eternity.  Such 
imperfection,  contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  (Jod. 
is  expressly  ascribed  to  them  in  .lob  iv.  18;  Matt, 
xxiv.  30;  1  Pet.  i.  12;  and  it  is  this  which  emphat- 
ically iwints  them  out  to  us  as  creatures,  fellow- 
servants  of  man,  and  tlierefore  incapable  cf  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  gods. 

This  finitcjiess  of  nature  implies  capacity  of 
temptation  (see  IJutler's  Anal,  part  i.  ch.  5);  and 
accordingly  we  hear  of  "fallen  angels."  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  fall,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  •  All 
that  is  certain  is,  that  they  "  left  their  first  estate  " 
(riiv  iavTwv  apxvf)'-'  •'^"'1  '^'^t  '-''cy  are  now  "an- 
gels of  the  devil"  (Matt.  xxv.  41;"l!ei  xii.  7,  9), 
partaking  therefore  of  the  falsehood,  uncleanness, 
and  hatred  which  are  his  peculiar  characteristics 
(John  viii.  44).  All  that  can  be  conjectured  nnist 
be  based  on  the  analogy  of  man's  own  temptation 
and  fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holy  ones  "  (see 
e.  (J.  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt.  xxv.  31),  is 
precisely  the  one  which  is  gi\en  to  those  men  who 
are  renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which  belongs 
to  them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection  only  here- 
after. (Comp.  Hel).  ii.  10,  v.  9,  xii.  23.)  Its  use 
evidently  implies  that  the  angeUc  probation  is  over, 
and  their  crown  of  glory  won. 

Thus  much,  then,  is  revealcfl  of  the  angelic  na- 
ture as  may  make  it  to  us  an  ideal  of  human  good- 
ness (Matt.  vi.  10),  or  l^acon  of  warning  as  to  the 
tendency  of  sin.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  in 
such  revelation  is  found  a  partial  satisfaction  of 
that  cra\-ing  for  the  knowledge  of  creatures,  higher 
than  ourselves  and  yet  fellow-servants  with  us  of 
God,  which  in  its  disea.sed  form  becomes  Poly- 
theism.'' Its  full  satisfaction  is  to  be  .sought  in 
the  Incarnation  alone,  and  it  is  to  1  e  noticed,  that 
alter  the  Itevclation  of  (Jod  in  the  flesh,  the  angelic 
ministrations  recorded  are  indeed  fewer,  but  the 
references  to  the  angels  are  far  more  fre<]uent  —  as 
though  the  danrrer  of  polytheistic  idolatry  had, 
com|)aratively  s])eaking,  passed  away. 

HI.  The  most  iniixirtant  sulject,  and  that  on 
which  we  have  the  fullest  revelation,  is  the  office 
of  the  angels. 

Of  their  oflice  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course, 
only  vaffue  prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19; 
Is.  vi.  1-3;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10:  l!ev.  v.  11,  Ac),  which 
show  us  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration, 
proceedine  fVom  the  vision  of  Go<l.  through  the 
"  jxTfcct  love,  which  casteth  out  fear." 

Their  oflice  towanls  man  is  far  more  ftdly  de- 
scribed to  us.  They  are  ivpresonfetl  as  being,  in 
the  widest  sense,  agents  of  (iod's  Providence,  nat- 
ural and  suiK-rnatural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  soid. 
Thus   the  o|)er:itioiis  of  nature   are   8])oken  of  as 


hMtciis  to  the  conclunlon  that  the  belief  In  angels  U 
A  mere  conKvquenre  of  tills  craving,  never  (It  would 
Mxu\)  Ko  entering  Into  the  niiiilogj-  of  (UkI'ii  proTl- 
Jeurc  as  to  suppose  It  possible  that  this  Inwanl  oim»- 
lug  should  comispond  to  some  uuttranl  reality. 
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under  angelic  guidance  fulfilling  the  will  of  God. 
N'ot  only  is  this  the  case  in  poetical  passages,  such 
as  I's.  civ.  4  (commented  upon  in  Heh.  i.  7),  where 
the  powers  of  air  and  fire  are  referred  to  them,  but 
in  the  simplest  prose  history,  as  where  the  pesti- 
lences which  slew  the  firstborn  (Ex.  xii.  23 ;  Heb. 
si.  28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilderness  (1 
Cor.  X.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1  Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the  army  of 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  .35),  as  also  the  plague 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23)  are  plainly 
spoken  of  as  the  work  of  the  "  Angel  of' the  Lord." 
Nor  can  the  mysterious  declarations  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved 
by  honest  interpretation  into  mere  poetical  imagery. 
(See  especially  Rev.  \iii.  and  ix.)  It  is  evident 
that  angelic  agency,  li'ke  that  of  man,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  action  of  secondary,  or  (what  are  called) 
"natural"  causes,  or  interfere  with  the  directness 
and  universality  of  the  Providence  of  God.  The 
personifications  of  poetry  and  legends  of  my- 
thology are  obscure  witnesses  of  its  truth,  which, 
however,  can  rest  only  on  the  revelations  of  Script- 
ure itself. 

More  particularly,  however,  angels  are  spoken  of 
as  ministers  of  what  is  commonly  colled  the  "  su- 
pernatural," or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  "spir- 
itual "  Providence  of  God;  as  agents  in  the  great 
scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanctifica^ 
tion  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The 
representations  of  them  are  different  in  different 
books  of-  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New ;  but  the  reasons  of  the  differences  are  to 
be  found  in  the  differences  of  scope  attributable  to 
tlie  liooks  themselves.  As  different  parts  of  God's 
Providence  are  brought  out,  so  also  arise  different 
views  of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  .Job,  which  deals  with  "  Natural 
Religion,"  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sur- 
rounding God's  throne  above,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
completion  of  His  creative  work  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to 
man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of  an- 
gelic appearance  tUl  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  chosen  fnm- 
ily,  so  the  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its 
family  life,  entertained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
(Gen.  xwii.,  xix.),  guiding  Abraham's  servant  to 
Padan-Aram  (xxiv.  7,  40),  seen  by  the  fugitive 
.Jacob  at  Bethel  (xxvii.  12),  and  welcoming  his 
return  at  Mahanaim  (xxxii.  1).  Their  ministry 
hallows  domestic  life,  ui  its  trials  and  its  blessings 
alike,  a'-id  is  closer,  more  familiar,  and  less  awful 
than  in  after  times.  (Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with 
Judg.  \i.  21,  22,  xiii.  16,  22.) 

In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a  chosen  na- 
tion, the  angels  are  represented  more  as  ministers 
of  wrath  and  mercy,  messengers  of  a  King,  rather 
than  common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  observed,  that  the  records  of  their 
appearance  belong  especially  to  two  periods,  that 
of  the  .Judges  and  that  of  the  Captivity,  which  were 
transition  periods  in  Israelitish  history,  the  former 
one  destitute  of  direct  revelation  or  prophetic  guid- 
ance, the  latter  one  of  special  trial  and  unusual 
'contact  with  heathenism.      During  the  lives  of 
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"  The  notion  of  special  guardian  angels,  watching 

over  individuals,  Is  consistent  with  this  passage,  but 

not   necessarily   deduced   from   it.       The  belief  of  It 

among  the  early  Christians  Is  shown  by  Acts  xii.  15. 
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Moses  and  Joshua  there  is  no  record  of  the  appear 
ance  of  created  angels,  and  only  obscure  reference 
to  angels  at  all.  In  the  book  of  Judges  angels  ap- 
pear at  once  to  reljuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call 
Gideon  (vi.  11,  &c.),  and  consecrate  Samson  fxiii. 
3,  &c.)  to  the  work  of  deliverance. 

The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and 
immediately  angelic  guidance  is  withheld,  except 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (1  K.  xix. 
.5;  2  K.  vi.  17).  During  the  prophetic  and  kingly 
period,  angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed  above) 
as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
But  in  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  ui  the 
presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claiming  its  tute- 
lary deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Zech- 
ariah  angels  are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light,  as  watch- 
ing, not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also  over  heathen 
kingdoms,  under  the  Providence,  and  to  work  out 
the  designs,  of  the  Lord.  (See  Zech.  passim,  and 
Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10,  13,  20,  21,  Ac.)  In  the 
whole  period,  they,  as  truly  as  the  prophets  and 
kings  themselves,  are  seen  as  God's  ministers, 
watching  over  the  natioiud  life  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  epoch  of  angelic 
ministration,  "r/ze  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  the  Lord 
of  all  created  angels,  having  now  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  His  sen-ants 
should  continue  to  do  Him  service  tliere.  Whether 
to  predict  and  glorify  His  birth  itself  (^Nlatt.  i.  20; 
Luke  i.  ii. )  to  minister  to  Him  after  His  tempta^ 
tion  and  agony  (Matt.  iv.  11;  Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to 
declare  His  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt,  xxviii.  2;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10,  11)  — 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  "  ascending  and  de- 
scending on  the  Son  of  Man,"  almost  as  though 
transferring  to  earth  the  jpiinistrations  of  heaven. 
It  is  clearly  seen,  that  whatever  was  done  by  them 
for  men  in  e.arlier  days,  was  but  ty])ical  of  and 
flo>ving  from  their  service  to  Him.  (.See  Ps.  xci. 
11,  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6.) 

The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  Cliurch 
of  Christ,  every  member  of  which  is  united  to 
Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed  now  as 
"ministering  spirits"  to  each,  imlivii/udl  member 
of  Christ  for  his  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb. 
i.  14).  The  records  of  their  visible  appearance  are 
but  unfrequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxvii.  23);  but  their  presence  and  their  aid  are  re- 
ferred to  familiarly,  almost  as  tliuigs  of  course,  ever 
after  the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
ing over  Christ's  little  ones  (Matt,  xviii.  10),«  as 
rejoicing  over  a  penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10),  as 
present  ui  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  xi 
10),''  and  (perliaps)  iiringing  tlieir  prayers  before 
God  (Rev.  nil.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  xvi.  22).  In  one 
word,  they  are  (Jlirist's  ministers  of  grace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  judgment  hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  39, 
41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  &c.].  By  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves,  nor  are  we 
told,  perhaps  lest  we  should  worship  them,  instead 
of  Him,  whose  servants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii.  18; 
Rev.  xxii.  9 ) ;  but  of  course  their  agency,  like  that 
of  human  ministers,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Such  is  the  action  of  God's  angels  on  earth,  as 
disclosed  to  us  in  the  various  stages  of  Revelation ; 


b  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  has  led  to  its  being 
questioned,  but  the  wording  of  the  original  and  the 
usage  of  the  N.  T.  seem  almost  decisive  on  the  polot 
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that  of  the  evil  anji^ls  may  be  helter  spoken  of 
ekewliere  [Satan]  :  liere  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  their  true  original  ofhce. 
but  permitted  undL-r  God's  overruling  providence 
to  go  until  the  judgment  day. 

That  there  are  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fallen  and  unf:illen,  and  special  titles  and  agencies 
belonging  to  each,  is  clearly  declared  by  St.  Paul 
(Epli.  i.  21;  Kom.  viii.  38),  but  what  their  general 
nature  is,  it  is  nee<lless  for  us  to  know,  and  there- 
fore useless  to  speculate.  For  what  little  is  known 
of  this  special  nature  see  Ciiekubiji,  SKUAruiM, 

MrHAKL,  GAliUIEL.  A.  B. 

*  On  angeLs  the  most  exhaustive  work  is  Ode, 
Jac.,  Commentanus  de  Angelis,  Traj.  ad  Hhen. 
173'J,  a  large  quarto  volume  of  more  than  1100 
pages.  See,  further,  Kritlk  iiber  die  Lchve  von  dtn 
Kngdn,  in  Henke's  Miujnzin,  1795,  iii.  300—355, 
and  1796,  vi.  15-2-177 ;  Beck,  C.  I).,  Commentniii 
historici,  etc.  Lips.  1801,  pp.  302-342;  Schmidt, 
F.,  Hlstoria  Duf/m.  de  Angelis  tutelanbus,  in  lU- 
gen's  Denksclirift,  u.  s.  w.  No.  2,  Leipz.  1817, 
(valuable);  (Jramberg,  Gi-undziige  einer  Knycllehre 
des  Allen  Ttsl.,  in  Winer's  Zeilschr.f.  whs.  Tlieol., 
1827,  ii.  157-210;  De  Wette,  Bibl.  Dogmfiflk;  3e 
Aull.,  1831,  pp.  80  ft'.,  143  ft".,  212  ff.,  235  ft'.; 
Schulthess,  KiK/ihctll,  u.  s.  w.  Ziirich,  1833;  Von 
CUln,  Bibl.  Tiled.,  1836,  i.  187  ft'.,  410  ft".,  ii.  66 
ff.,  222  ft'.;  Twe-sten,  Dorpnatik,  1837,  ii.  305-383, 
trans,  in  Bibl.  i^ncra,  i.  768-793,  and  ii.  108-140; 
Bretschneidcr,  Ui>i/malik,  4e  Aull.,  1838,  i.  727- 
794;  Mayer,  Ixwis,  Scriptural  Idea  of  AnyeU,  in 
Amer.  BM.  Jiejjo.i.  Oct.  1838,  xii.  350-388;  Stuart, 
Sketches  of  Angelology  in  the  Old  and  New  Test., 
in  Kobinson's  Bibl.  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  88-154, 
abridged  hi  his  Comm.  on  the  Ajmcalypse,  ii.  397- 
409;  Timpson,  The  A^ueU  of  God,  their  Nature, 
Character,  Hanks,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  Ivond.  1847; 
Whately,  Scripture  lievelations  concerning  (kind 
ami  Evil  Angels,  new  ed.,  Lond.  1851,  reprinted 
Pbila.  1850 ;  Hawson,  James,  Nature  and  Ministry 
of  the  Holy  Angels,  N.  Y.  1858;  Schmid,  C.  !•'., 
Bihl.  Theol.  des  N.  T.,  2e  Aufl.  1859,  pp.  41,  272, 
413,  576;  Hase,  Kvung.-prot.  Dogviatik,  be.  AiiH., 
1860,  pp.  106-187,  and  Bohmer  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Uncykl.  iv.  18-32. 

For  the  Jewish  notions,  see  Eisenmenger,  Knt- 
decktes  Jtulenthwn,  ii.  370-468;  Allen,  Afodern 
Judaism,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1830,  pp.  149-172:  (Jfrii- 
rer,  Jahrh.  d.  lleih,  1838,  i.  352-424;  Nicolas, 
Doctrines  religieuses  des  Juifs,  et«.,  Paris,  1860, 
pp.  216-265,  and  Kohut,  Ueber  die  judische  An- 
ijelologie  u.  Ddmonologie  in  ihrer  Abhiingigkeit 
vom  Parsismus,  I^ipz.  1866,  in  tlie  Abhandll.  f 
(/.  Kunde  d.  Morgenl.  Bd.  iv.  Nr.  3. 

For  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  fathers,  see 
Suicer,  Thts.  art.  iiyyiXoi;  I'etavius,  Theol. 
Dogm.,  Antv.  1700,  fol.,  iii.  1-116;  C'udwortli's 
/«/(■/.  System,  ch.  v.  sect.  iii.  (vol.  iii.  pp.  346-381 
}f  Harrison's  ed.),  with  Mosheim's  notes;  and 
Keil,  Ojnisciila,  ii.  531-618. 

On  their  representation  in  Christian  art,  see 
I'iper,  Mythdl.  u.  Sym/tolik  der  Cliristl.  Kunst, 
1847-61;  Men/.cl,  Chrisll.  Symbolik,  1854,  art. 
l-.m/el ;  and  Mrs.  .lameson.  Sacred  and  Legendiiry 
Art,  3d  ed.,  I.ond.  1857,  i.  41-131. 

On  the  "  .\ngel  of  Jehovah,"  see  J.  P.  Smith's 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  5th  ed.,  lulin. 
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1850,  i.  206  ff.;  Hengsteuberg's  Chrlstology,\  IGJ 
ft'.  (Keith's  trans.);  No3-es,  (i.  H.  in  the  Chrisi 
Examiner  for  May  and  July  1836,  xx.  207-240, 
329-342  (in  opposition  to  Ilentjsteuberg);  Kurtz, 
Der  Engeldes  Uerrn,  in  Tholuck's  Anziiger,  1846, 
Nos.  11-14,  reproduced  es.sentially  in  his  Gesch. 
des  Alten  Buiides,  i.  144-159;  Trip,  C  J..  Die 
Theophanien  in  den  Geschichtsb.  des  A.  T.,  Leiden, 
1858,  a  prize  essay. 

On  the  literature  of  the  whole  subject,  one  maj 
consult  Bretschneidcr,  System.  Entwickelung,  u.  s 
w.  4e  Aufl.,  1841,  §§  81,  82,  and  Gnisse's  Bibli 
otkeca  magica  et  jmeumatica,  Leipz.  1843. 

A.  and  H. 

ANGLING.     [Fishing.] 

ANI'AM  (CV'^DS  [sighing  of  the  pecy>le] 
'Aj'iac;   [Vat.  AXiaXei^;]   Alex.  Ai/iafu'   Aniam). 
A  Manassil<;,  son  of  Sliemidah  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NIM  (Q''?^  [fmntains]:  A<Voyu;  [Alex. 
Aveifji'y  Comp.  'Avifj.'-]  Anim),  a  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judaii.  named  with  Ksiitemoh  (Es-Semuek) 
and  Goshen  (.Josh.  xv.  50).  Kusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  'Afffrifi,  Anim)  mention  a  place  of  this 
name  in  Daroma,  9  miles  south  of  Hebron  (comp. 
also  Anea,  s.  v.  Annb).  G. 

*  Anim  is  a  contraction  for  D^^"*!?,  and  miKht 
be  the  plural  fonn  of  Ayin  (which  see);  but  the 
Gict  that  Ayin  was  "  toward  the  coast  of  Edon, 
southward"  (.Josh.  xv.  31,  32)  while  Anim  was  in 
the  mountain  district  (.losh.  xv.  48,  50)  indicates 
that  they  were  difl'erent  places.  Dr.  Wilson  insists 
on  the  difference,  .«nd  would  identify  Anim  with  the 
present  Ghinrtin  (which  though  singular  in  Arabic 
may  by  a  frefjuent  permutation  stand  for  a  Hebrew 
plural)  near  Anab  and  Semii'a,  and  therefore  in  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
I.  354).  Dr.  Itobinson  adopts  this  suggestion  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Bibl.  Jhs.  (ii.  204), 
though  he  had  previously  declared  himself  for  the 
other  view.  See  also  Kaumer,  J\dusli>ut,  p.  171 
(4th  ed.).  H. 

ANISE  (^i/TjOoc:  anethum).  Tliis  word  occurs 
only  in  Matt,  x.xiii.  23,  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  h^'pocritcs !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin."  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  certainty  whether  the  anise  {Pimpintlla  ani- 
sum,  Lin.),  or  the  dill  (Amtlnim  grareolens)  is 
here  intended,  thoui^h  the  pr()bal)ility  is  certainly 
more  in  favor  of  the  latter  ])lant.  Both  the  dill 
and  the  anise  belong  to  the  natural  order  i'mbeU 
liferw,  and  are  nuich  alike  in  external  character; 
the  seeds  of  i)oth,  moreover,  are  and  have  been  long 
employed  in  medicine  and  cookery,  as  condiments 
and  carminatives.  Celsius  (//iero//.  i.  494,  ft'.) 
quotes  se\eril  ji.xssagcs  from  ancient  writers  to  show 
that  the  dill  was  connnonly  so  used.  Pliny  uses  the 
term  anisum,  to  express  the  Piwpinilln  anisiim,  and 
anethum  to  represent  the  common  '////.  He  enu- 
merates as  many  as  sixty-one  remedies  [disea.se8  ?] 
that  the  ani.<um  is  able  to  cure,  and  says  that 
on  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  auiritum." 
The  liest  ani.se,  he  adds,  comes  from  Cn-te;  and 
next  to  it  that  of  Egypt  is  preferred  (I'lin.  //.  A'., 
XX.  17).  ForskAl  {/)>. script.  Plant,  p.  154)  includes 
the  anise  ( lanwiin,  Arai)ic'')  in  Uie  Materia  Medica 


a  From  o,  nnt,  and  fiKoui,  to  conquer.     It  should  be 
loted  that  Dioscorides  uses  avUrfroy  for  diU,  and  not 


ur**^ 


Vj,  nnisum,  t.  Ool.  Arab.  Ijnc.  6.  vi. 
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ttf  Egji  i.  Dr.  Royle  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
dill"  being  the  proper  translation,  and  says  that 
the  anclhiim  f'  is  more  esjiecially  a  genus  of  Eastern 
cultivation  tlian  the  other  plant.  The  strongest 
argument  in  favor  of  the  diU,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Talmuds  (Tract.  Maaserofli,  c.  iv.  §  .5)  use  the  word 
shabdth  to  express  the  dill,  "  The  seeds,  the  leaves, 
and  the  stem  of  dill  are,  accorduig  to  Rabbi 
EUezer,  subject  to  tithe;"  and  in  connection  with 
this  it  should  be  stated,  that  Forskal  several  times 
dlludcs  to  the  Anethuin  graveolens  as  growing  both 
in  a  cultivated  and  a  wild  state  in  Egypt,  and  he 
uses  the  Arabic  name  for  this  plant,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Hebrew  word,  namely,  SJoebet,  or 
Schibt  {Descr.  Plant.  65,  109). 

Celsius  remarks  upon  the  diiTerence  of  opinion 
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amongst  the  old  authors  who  have  noticed  thii 
plant,  some  maintaining  that  it  has  an  agreeable 
taste  and  odor,  others  i[uite  the  opposite;  the  so- 
lution of  the  difhculty  is  cleai'ly  that  the  matter  is 
simply  one  of  opinion. 

There  is  another  plant  very  dissimilar  in  external 
character  to  the  two  named  above,  the  leaves  and 
capsules  of  which  are  powerfully  carminative.  ThLs 
is  the  aniseedr-tree  {lUichini  anisatum),  which  be- 
longs to  the  natural  order  Magnoliactie.  In  China 
this  is  frequently  used  for  seasoning  dishes,  &c. ; 
but  the  species  of  this  genus  are  not  natives  of  the 
Bible  lands,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
umbelliferous  plants  noticed  in  this  article. 

W.  H. 


Pimpinella  Anisum. 

ANKLET  (weptaKfXiSes,  irtSai  Trepi(r<pvpioi, 
Clem.  Ales.).     This  word  only  occurs  in  Is.  iii.  18, 

□"'DDl?  (and  as  a  proper  name,  Josh.  xiii.  16); 

unless  such  ornaments  are  included  in  n"T!S7^M, 

T  T    :   V ' 

N  urn.  sxxi.  50,  which  word  etymologically  would 
mean  rather  an  anklet  than  a  bracelet.  Indeed, 
the  same  word  is  used  in  Is.  iii.  20  (without  the 
Aleph  prosthetic)  for  the  "  stepping-chains  worn  by 
Oriental  women,  fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each 
leg,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  walk  elegantly  with 
short  steps"  CGesen.  s.  v.).  They  were  as  com- 
mon as  bracelets  and  armlets,  and  made  of  much 
the  same  materials ;  the  pleasant  jingling  and  tink- 
'ing  which  they  made  as  they  knocked  against  each 
itlier,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
usere  admired  (Is.  iii.  16,  18,  "  the  bravery  of  their 


«  Vm,  so  called  from  the  old  Norse  word,  the 
nurse's  lullaby,  to  dill— to  soothe,  llence  the  name 
rf  the  carminative  plant,  the  liillin^  or  soothing  herb 
'see  Wedgw.  Diet.  Engl.  ElymoL). 


Common  Dill.     {Anethum  graveolens.) 

tinkling  ornaments  ").  To  increase  this  pleasant 
sound  pebbles  were  sometimes  enclosed  in  them 
(Cahuet,  s.  v.  Periscelis  and  Btlls).  The  Arabic 
name  "khulkhal"  seems  to  be  onomatopoean,  and 
Lane  (J/«/.  Agypt.  App.  A.)  quotes  from  a  song,  in 
allusion  to  the  pleasure  caused  by  their  sound,  "  the 
ringing  of  thine  anklets  has  deprived  me  of  rea- 
son." Hence  Mohammed  forbade  them  in  pulilic 
"  let  them  not  make  a  noise  with  their  feet,  that 
their  ornaments  which  they  hide  may  [thereby]  be 
discovered"  {Koran,  xxiv.  31,  quoted  by  l.ane). 
Xo  doubt  Tertullian  discountenances  them  for  sim- 
ilar reasons:  "  Nescio  an  crus  de  periscelio  iu  ner- 
vum  se  patiatur  arctari.  .  .  .  Pedes  domi  figite  et 
plus  quam  in  auro  placebunt"  (De  cult.femin.  ii 
13). 

They  were  sometimes  of  great  value.  Lane 
speaks  of  them  (although  they  are  getting  uncom- 
mon) as  "  made  of  solid  gold  or  silver  "    {Mod. 


"  imiBov :  napa  to  ai^aj  6e2v,  ita  ttji'  iv  Tiixei  av^jfCi* 
Elyni.  Mm.  ed.  Uaisford). 
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Egypt.  1.  c);  hilt  be  says  that  the  poorer  village 
children  wear  them  of  iron.  For  their  use  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  374,  and 
Biiiong  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Hoiiians,  Did.  of 
Ant.  art.  "  Periscelis."  Tliey  do  not,  we  believe, 
Dccur  in  the  Nineveh  sculptures. 

Livingstone  writes  of  the  favorite  wife  of  an 
African  chief,  "  she  wore  a  profusion  of  iron  rings 
on  her  ankles,  to  whicli  were  attached  little  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  to  enalile  her  to  make  a  tinkling  as 
she  walked  in  lier  mincing  African  style  "  (p.  273). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rings 
worn  by  the  cliiefs  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adopt,  see  id.  p.  276.     ¥.  W.  F. 

AN'NA  (nsn  [grace  or  p7-aijer']:  "Avva' 
Atina).  The  name  occurs  in  Punic  as  the  sister 
of  Dido.  1.  The  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  2 
fll).     [Hannah.] 

2.  Tlie  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9  AT.). 

3.  The  wife  of  Kaguel  (Tob.  vii.  2  ff.)." 

4.  A  "  prophetess  "  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke  ii.  36).         B.  F.  W. 

AN'NAAS  (2oi/c(oy;  [Vat.  2a^o ;  Aid. 
'Avais']   Annas),  1  I'.sdr.  v.  23.      [Sknaah.] 

AN'NAS  ("Avvas,  in  Josephus  "Avavos),  a 
Jewish  higli-priest.  He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and 
was  ajipointed  hii;h-priest  in  liis  37th  year  (a.  v. 
7),  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  Quirinus,  the 
imperial  governor  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Aid.  xviii.  2,  § 
1);  but  was  ol)Uged  to  give  way  to  Ismael,  son  of 
Phat)i,  by  \'alerius  Uratus,  procurator  of  Jud«a, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  u. 
14  (ib.  xviii.  2,  §  2).  But  soon  Ismael  w.is  suc- 
ceeded by  Lle;izar,  son  of  ^Vimas;  then  followed, 
after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  Camitlius,  and  then, 
after  another  year  (about  a.  I).  25),  Joseph  Caia- 
phas,  son-in-law  of  Ann.is  (.John  xviii.  13;  Joseph. 
/.  c).  He  remained  till  tlie  i);issover,  A.  D.  37,  and 
is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  2,  as  otticiating  higli-priest, 
but  after  Annas,  who  seems  to  have  retained  the 
title,  and  somewhat  also  of  the  power  of  that  othce. 
Our  Lord's  first  hearing  (.lolni  xviii.  13)  wa.s  before 
Annas,  who  tlien  .sent  him  Iwuiid  to  Caiaphas.  In 
.Acts  iv.  6,  he  is  plainly  called  the  higli-prie.st,  and 
(.'aiaplias  merely  named  with  otliers  of  liis  I'amily. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  of  the 
seemingly  capricious  applications  of  tliis  title.  Wi- 
ner supj)oses  tliat  Annas  retained  it  from  his  former 
enjojTiient  of  the  oftice;  but  to  tliis  idea  St.  Luke's 
expressions  seem  o])[)oscd,  in  wliicli  lie  clearly  ap- 
pears as  bearing  the  higli-priest's  dignity  at  tlie 
time  then  present  in  each  case.  Wieseler,  in  his 
Cfironiiliir/y,  and  more  recently  in  an  article  in 
Herzog's  Jieiil-/:'nrijkli)/>cUlie,  maintains  that  the 
two,  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  were  together  at  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  latter  ius  actual  higli- 
pri&st,  the  former  as  president  of  tlie  Sanhedrim 

(S"'tt7D);  and  .so  also  Selden,  De  Syiiedriis  el  prie- 
fcrturig  juriilicls  relcrnm  J'.bratontm,  ii.  655:  ex- 
rept  that  this  latter  supposes  C'aiapiias  to  Iiave  been 
tlie  second  prefect  of  the  Sanhedrim.     Some  again 

suppose  that  Annas  held  the  office  of  ']y~,  or  sub- 
stituh!  of  the  high-|)riest,  mentioned  by  the  later 
Talmudists.  He  lived  to  old  age,  Iiaving  had  five 
ions  high-priests  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  1). 

II.  A. 
AN'NAS  {'Aviv,  [Aid.]  Alex.  "Ac^o?:  Nuns). 

•  •  Ucre  the  I  XX.  haa  'ESi-tt,  and  the  A.  V.  Edna. 

A 
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A  corruption  of  Hari ji  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32 ;  comp.  Ezr 
X.  31).  W.  A.  W. 

ANNU'US     {"Avvovos ;     Alex.     Awovvos 
Amin),  1  Esdr.  viii.  48.     Probably  a  corruption  of 

the  Hebrew  IDS  (A.  V.  "with  him")  of  Ezr 

viii.  19.     The  translator  may  have  read  "13S. 

W.  A.  W. 
ANOINT  (ntt?a:  ^pico:  ungo).    Anointing 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  either  (I.)  Material,  with  oil 
[On.],  or  (II.)  Spiritual,  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1.  Matkiual.  —  1.  Ordinanj.  Anointing  the 
body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Deut. 
xxviii.  40;  Uuth  iii.  3;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Aiistinence 
from  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2; 
Dan.  X.  3;  JIatt.  ^^.  17).  Anointing  the  head  with 
oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been  a  mark  of 
respect  sometimes  paid  by  a  host  to  his  guests 
(Luke  vii.  40  and  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was  the  ancient 
Egyptian   custom   at    feasts.      Observe,   however, 

that  in  Ps.  xxiii.  the  Hebrew  is  i^3t£''^,  "thou 
hast  made  fat;"  LXX.,  i\'nrauas\  Vulg.,  im- 
jiinguasti;  and  in  Luke  vii.  a\fi(pco  is  used  as  it  is 
in  tlie  similar  passages  (John  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  ITie 
word  "anoint"  (dAet</>&))  id-so  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  preparing  a  body  with  spices  and  unguents  for 
liurial  (.Mark  xvi.  1.  Also  xiv.  8,  jxvpl^w).  From 
tlie  custom  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  oil  in  times 
of  sorrow  or  disaster,  to  be  anointed  with  oil  comes 
to  signify  metaphorically,  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  success  or  prosperity  (Ps.  xcii.  10;  comp.  Eccl. 
ix.  8). 

2.  OJficial.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of 
inaui;uration  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,   whose  tenants,  as 

anointed,  were  types  of  the  Anointed  One  fn^lt'tt, 
XptcrSs).  («■)  Prophets  were  occasionally  anointed 
to  their  office  (1  K.  xix.  10),  and  are  called  mes- 
siahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
(b.)  Priests,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  I^\itical 
priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their  offices,  the 
suns  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xl. 
15;  Num.  iii.  3);  but  afterwards  anointing  seems 
not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration  of 
ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  been  especially  resen'ed 
for  the  high-priest  (Ex.  .xxix.  29;  I^ev.  xvi.  32);  so 
that  "the  priest  that  is  anointed"  (I>ev.  iv.  3)  is 
generally  thought  to  mean  the  high-priest,  and  is 
rendered  liy  the  LXX.  &  apxifpfvs  &  Ktxpicrfxfvos 
(n''tr^n  "jnbn).  see  also  ^T.  5,  lO,  and  c. 
vi.  22  (\i.  15,  lleb. ).  (c.)  Kings.  The  Jews  were 
famihar  with  the  idea  of  making  a  king  by  anoint- 
ingi  liefore  tlie  establishment  of  their  own  mon- 
archy (.Fudg.  ix.  8,  15).  Anointing  was  the 
principid  and  divineh'-appointed  ceremony  in  the 
inauguration  of  their  ovni  kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  x. 
1;  1  K.  i.  34,  39);  indeed,  so  preeminently  did 
it  l)eloiig  to  tlie  kingly  office,  that  "  the  Ix)rd'9 
anointefl  "  was  a  common  designation  of  the  theo- 
cratic king  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16) 
'ITie  rite  was  sometimes  jierformed  more  than  once 
David  was  thrice  anointed  to  lie  king:  first,  pri- 
vately by  Samuel,  before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way 
of  conferring  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  1,  13);  again  over  .hidah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam 
ii.  4),  and  finally  over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sam 
V.  3).  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms, 
the  kincs  both  of  Jiulah  and  of  Isniel  sieem  stiD 
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h)  have  been  anointed  (2  K.  ix.  3,  xi.  12).  So 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Captivity  the  liinrj  is  called 
"the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  kxxix.  38,  51; 
Lam.  iv.  20).  Some  persons,  however,  think  that, 
after  Da\"id,  subsequent  kings  were  not  anointed 
except  when,  as  in  the  cases  of  Solomon,  Joash, 
and  Jehu,  the  right  of  succession  was  disputed  or 
transferred  (.Jahn,  Archceol.  Bibl.  §  223).  Beside 
Jewish  kings,  we  read  that  Hazael  was  to  be 
anointed  king  over  SjTia  (1  K.  xis.  1-5).  Cvtus 
also  is  called  the  Lord's  anointed,  as  having  been 
raised  by  Glod  to  the  throne  for  the  special  purpose 
of  delivering  the  Jews  out  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1). 
(d)  Inanimate  objects  also  were  anouited  with  oil  m 
token  of  their  being  set  apart  for  religious  service. 
Thus  Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi. 
13);  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy, the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  con- 
secrated by  anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  26-28).  The 
expression  "anoint  the  shield"  (Is.  xxi.  5) 
(tTOijUoo-are  dvpeom,  LXX. ;  arripite  clypeum, 
Vulg.)  refers  to  the  custom  of  rubbing  oil  into  the 
hide,  which,  stretched  upon  a  frame,  formed  the 
shield,  in  order  to  make  it  supple  and  fit  for  use. 

3.  Eccltsiastical.  Anointing  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St.  James  to  be 
used  together  with  prayer,  by  the  elders  of  the 
chm:ch,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  aAei>|'ai'Tey 
(James  v.  1-4).  Analogous  to  this  is  the  anointing 
with  oil  practiced  by  the  twelve  (Mark  vi.  13),  and 
our  Lord's  anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with 
clay  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miracu- 
lously to  sight  {i-rrixpia-e,  John  ix.  6,  11). 

II.  Spikitoal.  —  1.  In  the  O.  T.  a  Deliverer  ia 
promised  under  the  title  of  i\Iessi?.h,  or  Anointed 
(Ps.  ii.  2;  Dan.  ix.  25,  26);  and  the  nature  of  his 
anointing  is  described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  Ixi.  1;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a  cheer- 
ful aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spiritual  unction  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  "  with  the  oil  of 
gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.  7;  Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anomted  of  the  Old  Testament  (John 
i.  41;  Acts  k.  22,  xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28);  and 
the  historical  fact  of  his  bebig  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i.  32, 
33;  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Chris- 
tians by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21),  and  they  are  described 
as  havmg  an  unction  (xpi(TfMa)  from  the  Holy  On^, 
by  which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  ii.  20,  27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve  is  used  figuratively 
to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual  percep- 
tion (Rev.iii.  18).  T.  T.  P. 

A'NOS  {''AvoDS-  Jonas),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[Vaniah.] 
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«  From    ^^1,    abscissiis    (Simon.    Lex.    Heb.   ed. 
Winer).    The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.    Ge- 

•  •  X 

Knius  is  inclined  to  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  ,1  |  V 
'conscendit,  pec.  proreptando,  arborem."  Vid.  Gol. 
irab.  Lex.  s.  v.  V.  conj.  "moti  inter  sese  permistique 
iwai  formicarum  reptantium  more."    Furst  says,  '<  For- 

iitan  potius  diminutivum  est  n.  32,  unde  V^|J,  f. 
n  V^3,  Bicut  n*D3,  ad  bestiolam  pusiUam  signifi- 

T   T  :  '  T   ■     .' 

viudam  factum  esse  potest."  Cf.  Michaelis,  Sup.  Lex. 
Keb.  ii.  1644,  and  RosemniUl.  not.  ad  Bochart,  iii.  480. 

.8  it  not  probable  that  the  name  nemalah  (from  7^3, 


ANT  (nb!22,   nemdldh:  fJ-vpixr]^      furmica}. 

This  insect  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  0.  T. ;  ir 
Prov.  vi.  G,  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise;"  in  Prov.  xxx.  25. 
"  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  pre- 
pare their  meat  in  the  sunnner."  In  the  former 
of  these  jiassages  the  diligence  of  this  insect  is  in- 
stanced by  the  wise  man  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation ;  in  the  second  passage  the  ant's  wisJoni 
is  especially  alluded  to,  for  these  bisects,  "  though 
they  be  little  on  the  earth,  are  exceeding  wise." 
It  is  well  luiown  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  \'m 
mans  lielieved  that  the  ant  stored  up  food,  which  it 
collected  in  the  summer,  ready  for  the  winter's  con- 
sumption. Bochart  {Ilieroz.  iii.  478)  has  cited 
numerous  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
as  well  as  from  Arabian  naturalists  and  Jewish 
rabbis.  In  support  of  this  opinion.  Such  wisdom 
was  this  httle  insect  believed '  to  possess,  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  corn  which  it  had  stored  from 
germinating,  it  took  care  to  bite  off  the  head  of 
each  grain;  accordingly  some  have  sought  for  the 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  ant,  nemdldh," 
in  this  supposed  fact.  Nor  is  the  belief  in  the 
ant's  biting  off  the  he^ad  of  the  grains  unsupported 
by  some  modern  wiiters  Addison,  u)  the  Guar- 
dinn  (No.  15(),  157),  in.serts  the  following  letter  "of 
undoubted  credit  and  authority,"  which  was  first 
published  by  the  I'rench  Academy:  "The  corn 
which  is  laid  up  by  ants  would  shoot  under 
gromid  if  these  insects  did  not  take  care  to  prevent 
it.  They  therefore  bite  off  all  the  germs  before 
they  lay  it  up,  and  therefore  the  corn  that  has  lain 
in  their  cells  will  jjroduce  nothing.  Any  one  may 
make  the  experiment,  and  even  see  that  there  is  no 
germ  in  theu-  corn."  N.  Pluche,  too  (iVitture 
Disjd.  i.  128),  says  of  these  insects,  "Their  next 
passion  is  to  amass  a  store  of  corn  or  other  grain 
that  will  keep,  and  lest  the  humidity  of  the  cells 
should  make  the  corn  shoot  up,  we  are  told  for  a 
certainty  that  they  gnaw, off  the  buds  which  grow 
at  the  point  of  the  grain." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  opinion  originated, 
for  it  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Equally  t;r- 
roneous  appeal's  to  be  the  notion  that  ascribes  to 
the  ant  provident  foresight  in  laying  up  a  store  of 
corn  for  the  vvinter's  use;*  though  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  No  recorded  species 
of  ant  is  known  to  store  up  food  of  any  kind  for 
provision  in  the  cold  seasons,  and  certainly  not 
grauis  of  corn,  wJiicli  ants  do  not  use  for  food. 
The  European  specie's  of  ants  are  all  dormant  in 
the  winter,  and  consequently  require  no  food ;  and 
although  it  is  well  still  to  bear  in  mind  the  careful 
language  of  the  authors  of  Introduclion  to  Ento- 
inohgy  (ii.  46),  who  say,  "  tUl  the  manners  of  exoti'" 

"to  cut")  was  given  to  the  ant  from  its  extreme  ten- 
uity at  the  junction  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ?  If 
the  term  insect  is  applicable  to  any  one  hving  creature 
more  than  to  another,  it  certainly  is  to  the  niil.  Nema- 
lah is  the  exact  equivalent  to  insect.  [Since  the  above 
was  written  it  has  been  found  that  Parkhurst  — «.  v. 

;  ^72  (iv.)  —  gives  a  similar  derivation.] 

b  tt  parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  magni  formica  laborii 
Ore  trahit  quodcumjue  potest,  ati^ue  addit  acervfl 
Quem  struit,  haud  ignara  ac  uon  iucauta  fu- 
turi."  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  33. 

Cf.  also  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  624 ;  Virg.  Gear.  i.  186,  jBn 
iv.  4f^    PUn.  xi.  30 ;  .^lian,  H  A.  ii.  25,  vi.  43,  &o 
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into  are  more  accuratelj"  explored,  it  would  be  rash  i 
to  affirm  that  no  ants  have  nia<^azines  of  provis- 
ions: for  althoii:^h  durinj?  the  cold  of  our  winters 
in  this  CDinitry  they  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
and  have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  regions 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  when  tiiey  are  probahly 
conlined  to  their  nests,  a  store  of  provisions  may  be 
necessary  for  them,"  —  yet  the  obsenations  of 
modern  natunUists  wiio  have  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  this  disputed  point,  seem  almost  con- 
clusive that  ants  do  not  lay  up  food  lor  future  con- 
sumption. It  is  true  that  Col.  Sykes  has  a  paper, 
vol.  ii.  of  Traiwiclions  of  Entuiiwl.  Hvc.  p.  103,  on  a 
sjiecies  of  Indian  ant  which  he  calls  Attn  piwkkns, 
so  called  from  the  fact  of  his  having  found  a  large 
store  of  grass-seeds  in  its  nest ;  but  tlie  amount  of 
tliat  gentleman's  observations  merely  goes  to  show 
that  this  aut  carries  seeds  underground,  and  brings 
them  again  to  the  surface  after  they  ha\e  got  wet 
during  tiie  monsoons,  apparently  to  dry."  "  There 
is  not,"  writes  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Formicidce  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  article,  "  any  evi- 
dence of  the  .sjeeds  having  been  stored  for  food;" 
he  observes,  C'ltaloi/iie  of  Formicidte  {lSi)S),\).  180, 
that  the  processionary  ant  of  Brazil  {(Kcodomn 
cephriliiti'S)  carries  inmiense  quantities  of  portions 
of  leaves  uito«its  underground  nests,  and  that  it 
was  sui>i)osed  that  these  leaves  were  for  food ;  but 
that  Mr.  Bates  quite  satisfied  himself  that  the  leaves 
were  for  the  purpose  of  hning  the  channels  of  the 
nest,  and  not  for  food.  Ants  are  carnivorous  in 
their  habits  of  living,  and  although  they  are  lond 
of  saccharine  matter,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to 
pnne  that  any  portion  of  plants  ever  forms  an  article 
of  tiieir  diet.  The  fact  is,  that  ants  seem  to  de- 
light in  nnming  away  with  almost  any  thing  they 
find,  —  small  portions  of  sticks,  leaves,  little  stones, 
—  as  any  one  can  testify  who  has  cared  to  watch 
the  habits  of  this  insect.  This  will  explain  the 
erroneous  opinion  which  the  ancients  held  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  economy  of  the  ant  now 
under  consideration ;  nor  is  it,  we  think,  necessary 
to  conclude  that  the  error  originated  in  observers 
mistaking  the  cocoons  for  grains  of  corn,  to  which 
they  lii-ar  much  re.seml)lance.  It  is  scarcely  cred- 
ible that  Aristotle,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ac,  who  all 
speak  of  tiiis  insect  storing  up  (/raiits  of  corn,  should 
have  been  so  far  misled,  or  have  been  such  bad 
observers,  as  to  have  taken  the  cocoons  for  grains. 
Ants  do  carry  off  grains  of  com,  just  as  they  carry 
off  other  tilings  —  not,  however,  as  was  stated,  for 
food,  l)Ut  for  their  nests.  "They  are  great  rob- 
bers," says  Dr.  Thomson  (Laiid  ami  Hook;  p.  ;j.'}7), 
"  and  plunder  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  the 
farmer  must  keep  a  shaqi  eye  to  his  Hoor,  or  they 
will  al)stract  a  large  qmmtily  of  t/min  m  a  single 
night." 

It  is  right  to  state  that  a  well-known  entomol- 
i.gist.  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  "On  some 
iloubts  respecting  the  economy  of  Ants  "  ( Trims. 
Kntinii.  Sue.  ii.  211),  is  of  opinion  that  Col.  Sykes's 
observations  do  tend  to  show  that  there  are  S()ecies 
of  exotic  ants  wliich  store  up  food  for  winter  ron- 
lunqition;  but  it  must  be  remcmbercil  that  Mr. 
Bate-s's  investigations  are  subsecpient  to  the  publi- 
»tioii  of  tliat  [)a|)cr. 

A  further  point  in  the  examination  of  this  sub- 
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ject  remains  to  be  considered,  which  is  tliis:  Doe* 
Scripture  a-ssert  tliat  any  sijecies  of  ant  stores  up 
food  for  future  use?  It  caimnt,  we  tlunk,  be  main- 
tained that  the  words  of  Solomon,  in  the  only  twc 
passages  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  ntc- 
cssnrily  te.ach  this  doctrine;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  langu;»ge  used,  and 
more  especially  the  context  of  the  passage  in  I'rov. 
XXX.  2.5,  do  seem  to  inipli/  that  such  an  opuiion  was 
held  with  respect  to  the  economy  of  this  insect. 
"  There  are  four  things  which  are  Httle  upon  the 
earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise;  the  ants  are  a 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prejiare  their  meat  in 
the  summer."  In  what  particidar,  it  may  lie 
asked,  are  these  insects  so  especially  noted  for  their 
wisdom,  unless  some  allusion  is  made  to  their  sup- 
posed provident  foresight  in  "  preparing  their  meat 
in  the  summer."  If  the  expression  here  used 
merely  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  ants  are  able 
to  provide  themselves  with  food,  how  is  their  wis- 
dom herein  more  excellent  than  the  countless  host 
of  other  minute  insects  whose  natural  instinct 
prompts  them  to  do  the  sameV  If  this  question 
is  fairly  weighed  in  connection  with  the  acknowl- 
edged fact,  tliat  from  very  early  times  the  ancients 
attributed  storing  habits  to  the  ant,  it  will  appear 
at  least  probable  that  the  language  of  Solomon  im- 
phes  a  similar  beUef;  and  if  such  was  the  general 
opinion,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  wise 
man  should  select  the  ant  as  an  instance  whereon 
he  might  ground  a  lesson  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thouglit  ■? 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  accommodated  to 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  its 
language  is  addressed,  and  the  observations  of  nat- 
uralists, which,  as  far  as  they  go,  do  certainly  tend 
to  disprove  the  assertion  that  ants  store  up  food  for 
future  use,  are  no  more  an  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  \\'ord  of  God  than  are  the  ascertained 
laws  of  astronomical  science,  or  the  facts  in  the 
mysteries  of  life  which  the  anatomist  or  physiolo- 
gist has  reve;iled. 

The  Araidans  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in  such 
estimation,  that  they  used  to  place  one  of  these  iii- 
sects  in  the  hands  of  a  newly-born  infiuit,  repeat- 
ing these  words,  "  ^lay  the  boy  turn  out  clever  and 
skillful."  Hence  in  Arabic,  with  the  noun  nem- 
U'h,  "an  ant,"  is  connected  the  adjective  nemil, 
"quick,"  "clever"  (Bocliart,  Ilieioz.  lii.  494). 
The  Tahnudists,  too,  attributed  great  wisdom  to 
this  insect.  It  was,  say  they,  from  beholding  the 
wonderfiJ  ways  of  the  ant  that  the  following  ex- 
pression originated :  "  Thy  justice,  0  God,  reaches 
to  the  heavens  "  ( Clitilin,  63).''  Ants  live  together 
in  societies,  having  "  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler." 
See  Latreille's  Hhtoiie  NnturtUe  dvs  Fourmls, 
Paris,  ]8l)2;  Hubcr's  Trnile  dts  }fa'uis  dts  F. 
/iidif/.;  /.nci/iL  />/(7.  8th  e(L  art.  "Ant;"  Kirby 
and  Spence,  /iitnxl.  to  I'.iitom.  Ants  belong  to  the 
family  Formichhr,  and  onlcr  /fi/iiicnopttrn.  There 
is  not  in  the  British  ]\Iuseum  a  single  specimen  of 
an  ant  from  I'ldcstine.  W.  H. 

ANTICHRIST  (<5  ayrlxP'ffTos).  The  word 
Antichrist  is  used  by  St.  .lolin  in  his  first  and 
second  Kpistles,  an<i  by  him  alone.  F.lsewhere  it 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture.     Nevertheless,  by  an 


n  ThU  fact  corrobomtea  what  the  anclenta  have 
nil  ten  on  thin  piirtlcular  point,  who  have  rooortlcd 
iiivt  the  ant  bring*  up  to  dry  in  Ujo  sun  the  corn, 


Sec,  which   had   become  wot.     Sco  Instances  in  Bo 
pliart,  Hi.  490. 

h  Our  EnKliHh  word  nnl  appears  to  ho  an  nbbreyl 
ution  of  the  form  rmmet  (Sax.  etmviel). 
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ilmost  universal  consent,  the  term  lias  been  applied 
to  tlie  Mail  of  Sin  of  whom  St.  Pa-il  speaks  m  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  Little 
Horn  and  to  tlie  fierce-countenanced  Iving  of  whom 
l)anie!  prophesies,  and  to  the  two  Beasts  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  well  as  to  the  false  Christs  whose 
appearance  our  Lord  predicts  in  his  prophetic  dis- 
course on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Before  we  can 
arrive  at  any  clear  and  intelligent  view  of  what 
Scripture  teaches  us  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist, 
we  must  decide  whether  this  extension  of  the  term 
is  properly  made;  whether  the  characteristics  of 
the  Antichrist  are  those  alone  with  which  St.  John 
makes  us  acquainted  in  his  Epistles,  or  whether  it 
is  his  portrait  wliich  is  drawn,  darker,  fuller,  and 
larger,  in  some  or  all  of  the  other  passages  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

(A. )  The  following  are  the  passages  in  Scripture 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  compared  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  our  subject:  —  I.  Matt.  xxiv.  3-31.  II. 
1  John  ii.  18-23;  iv.  1-3;  2  John  5,  7.  III.  2 
Thess.  ii.  1-12;  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3;  2  Tim.  iu.  1-5. 
IV.  Dan.  viii.  8-25;  xi.  36-39.  V.  Dan.  vii.  7- 
27.  YI.  Rev.  xiii.  1-8;  xvii.  1-18.  VII.  Rev. 
xiii.  11-18;  xix.  11-21.  The  first  contains  the 
account  of  the  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  pre- 
dicted by  our  Lord ;  the  second,  of  the  Antichrist 
as  depicted  by  St.  John;  the  third,  of  the  Adver- 
sary of  God  as  portrayed  by  St.  Paul ;  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  of  the  fierce-countenanced  King  and  of 
the  Little  Horn  foretold  by  Daniel;  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh,  of  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  of 
*,he  Revelation. 

I.  The  False  Christs  and  False  Prophets  of_ 
Matt.  xxiv.  —  The  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  his  pro- 
phetic discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  at 
once  to  predict  to  his  disciples  the  events  which 
would  take  place  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
a^id  those  which  woiUd  precede  the  final  destruction 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was 
tlie  type  and  symbol.  Accordingly,  his  teaching 
on  the  point  before  us  amounts  to  this,  that  (1)  in 
the  latter  days  of  Jerusalem  there  should  be  sore 
disti'ess,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  it  there  should 
arise  impostors  who  would  claim  to  be  the  promised 
Messiah,  and  would  lead  away  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen after  them;  and  that  (2)  in  the  last  days 
of  the  world  there  should  be  a  great  tribulation 
and  persecution  of  the  saints,  and  that  there  should 
arise  at  the  same  time  false  Christs  and  false  proph- 
ets, with  an  unparalleled  power  of  leading  astray. 
In  type,  therefore,  our  Lord  predicted  the  rise  of. 
the  several  impostors  who  excited  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Jews  before  their  fall.  In  antitype  He  predicted 
the  future  rise  of  impostors  in  the  last  days,  who 
should  beguile  all  but  the  elect  into  the  belief  of 
their  being  (iod's  prophets  or  even  his  Christs. 
We  find  no  du-ect  reference  here  to  the  Antichrist. 
Our  Lord  is  not  speaking  of  any  one  individual 
(or  poUty),  but  rather  of  those  forerunners  of  the 
Antichrist  who  are  his  servants  and  actuated  by  his 
spirit.  They  are  »|/eu5JxP"'"'''"5  ^""^  ^^"^  deceive 
almost  the  elect,  but  they  are  not  6  avrixpiTTOi ; 
they  are  ^€vZowpo<priTai,  and  can  show  great  signs 
and  wonders,  but  they  are  not  6  \pfv5oTrpo(p7)Tri. 
{Rev.  xvi.  13).  However  valuable,  therefore,  the 
prophecy  on  Mount  Ohvet  is,  as  helping  us  to  pict- 
ire  to  ourselves  the  events  of  the  last  days,  it  doen 
aot  elucidate  for  us  the  characteristics  of  the  Anti- 
jhrist  *iid  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us  as 
though  it  gave  information  which  it  does  not  pro- 
less  to  give. 
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II.  The  Antichrist  of  St.  John's  Epistles.  — 
The  first  teaching  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
and  to  the  antagonist  of  God  (whether  these  sm 
the  same  or  difterent  we  leave  as  yet  uncertain) 
was  oral.  "  I'e  have  hvurd  that  the  Antichrist 
Cometh,"  says  St.  John  (1  Ep.  ii.  18);  and  again, 
"  This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist  whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  should  come"  (1  Ep.  iv.  3).  Simi- 
larly St.  Paul,  "  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I 
was  yet  with  you  I  told  you  these  things"  (2  Thess. 
ii.  5 )  V  We  must  not  therefore  look  for  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  "doctrine  of  the  Antichrist"  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  but  rather  for  aUusions  to  some- 
thing already  known.  The  whole  of  the  teaching 
of  St.  .John's  ICpistle  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
himself  seems  to  lie  confined  to  the  woi'ds  twice  re- 
peated, "  Ye  have  heard  that  the  Antichrist  shall 
come."  The  verb  epx^Tci  here  employed  has  a 
special  reference,  as  used  in  Scripture,  to  the  first 
and  second  advents  of  our  Lord.  Those  whom  St. 
John  was  addressing  had  been  taught  that,  as 
Clirist  was  to  come  {epxeTat),  so  the  Antichrist  was 
to  come  likewise.  The  rest  of  the  passage  in  St. 
John  appears  to  be  rather  a  practical  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  xVntichrist  than  a  formal  state- 
ment of  it.  He  warns  his  reatlers  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Antichrist  could  exist  even  then,  though  the 
coming  of  the  Antichrist  himself  was  future,  and 
that  all  who  denied  the  Blessiahship  and  Sonship 
of  Jesus  were  Antichrists,  as  being  types  of  the 
final  Antichrist  who  was  to  come.  The  teaching 
of  St.  John's  Epistles  therefore  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  type,  Cerinthus,  Basilides,  Simon  Magus, 
and  those  Gnostics  who  denied  Christ's  Sonship, 
and  all  subsequent  heretics  who  should  deny  it, 
were  Antichrists,  as  being  wanting  in  that  divine 
principle  of  love  which  with  him  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity;  and  he  points  on  to  the  final  appear- 
ance of  the  Antichrist  that  was  "to  come"  m  the 
last  times,  accorduig  as  they  had  been  orally  taught, 
who  would  be  the  antitype  of  these  his  forerunners 
and  servants. 

III.  The  Adversary  of  God  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. —  St.  Paul  does  not  employ  the  term  Anti- 
christ, but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
his  Adversary  (o  avTiKeifx^vos)  of  God  with  the 
Antichrist  who  was  "to  come."  Like  St.  John, 
he  refers  to  his  oral  teaching  on  the  subject,  but  as 
the  Thessalonians  appeared  to  have  forgotten  it, 
and  to  have  been  misled  by  some  passages  in  his 
previous  Epistle  to  them,  he  recapitulates  what  he 
had  taught  them.  Like  St.  John,  he  tells  them 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  or  Antichristianism, 
called  by  him  "the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  was 
already  working;  but  Antichrist  himself  he  char- 
acterizes as  "the  Man  of  Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Per- 
dition," "  the  Adversary  to  all  that  is  called  God," 
"  the  one  who  lifts  himself  above  all  objects  of  wor- 
ship; "  and  assures  them  that  he  should  not  be 
revealed  in  person  until  some  present  obstacle  to 
his  appearance  should  have  been  taken  away,  and 
until  the  predicted  a-jroffraaia  should  have  oc- 
curred. 

From  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  together  we  learn 
(1)  that  the  Antichrist  should  come;  (2)  that  he 
should  not  come  until  a  certain  obstacle  to  his 
coniuig  was  removed;  (3)  nor  till  the  time  of,  or 
rather  till  after  the  time  of  the  kiroaraffia;  (4/ 
that  his  characteristics  would  be  (a)  open  oppo- 
sition to  God  and  rehgion,  {ji)  a  claim  to  the  ii.- 
communicable  attributes  of  God,  (-y)  iniquity,  sin, 
and  lawlessness,  (5)  a  power  of  working  lying  mit 
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teles,  (e)  marvellous  capacity  of  bcjuiilinf;  souls; 
(6)  that  he  would  be  actuated  by  Satan;  (G)  that 
his  spirit  was  already  at  work  n)ai)ilestin<!;  itself 
partially,  incompletely,  and  typically,  in  the  teach- 
ers of  infidelity  and  immorality  already  abounding 
Li  the  Church. 

IV.  The  Jierce-countenanced  King  of  Daniel.  — 
This  passage  is  universally  acknowled;;ed  to  be  pri- 
marily applicable  to  .Vntiocluis  Epiplianes.  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  is  recognized  as  the  chief  proto- 
type of  the  Antichrist.  The  prophecy  may  there- 
fore be  regardei  as  descriptive  of  the  Antichrist. 
The  point  is  fairly  argued  by  St.  Jerome:  — 
"Down  to  this  poi:it  (Dan.  xi.  21)  the  historical 
order  is  preserved,  and  there  is  no  ditlerence  be- 
tween I'orpliyry  and  our  own  interpreters.  But 
all  that  follows  down  to  the  end  ol  the  book  he 
applies  personiJly  to  Autiochus  l^piphanes,  brother 
of  Seleucus,  and  son  of  Antiochus  the  (ireat;  for, 
after  Seleucus,  he  reigned  eleven  years  in  Syria, 
and  i)osses.sed  .hida'a;  and  in  his  reign  there  oc- 
cun'ed  tlie  persecution  about  the  Law  of  God,  and 
the  wars  of  tlie  Maccabees.  But  our  people  con- 
sider all  these  things  to  be  spoken  of  Antichrist, 

who  is  to  come  in  the  last  time It  is  the 

custom  of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  types 
the  reality  of  things  to  come.  For  in  the  same 
way  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  the  7'2d 
Psalm,  which  is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  Solomon,  and 
yet  all  tliat  is  there  said  cannot  be  applied  to  Sol- 
omon. But  in  part,  and  a.s  in  a  shadow  and  image 
of  the  truth,  these  things  are  foretold  of  Solomon, 
to  be  more  perfectly  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. As,  then,  in  Solomon  and  other  saints  the 
Saviour  has  types  of  His  coming,  so  Antichrist  is 
rightly  believed  to  have  for  his  type  that  wicked 
king  Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the  saints  and  de- 
filed the  Temple."  (8.  Hieron.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  b2.i, 
CoL  Agr.  KilO;  tom.  ill.  p.  1127,  Paris,  1704). 

V.  7V/e  Li((le  Horn  of  Danid.  —  llitiierto  we 
have  been  dealing  with  a  person,  not  a  kingdom  or 
a  polity.  This  is  evident  from  St.  John's  words, 
and  still  more  evident  from  the  Epistle  to  the  The.s- 
salonians.  The  words  used  by  St.  Paul  could  not 
weU  have  been  more  emithatic,  had  he  studiously 
made  use  of  them  in  order  to  exclude  tlie  idea  of  a 
polity.  "The  Man  of  Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Perdi- 
tion," "  the  one  who  opjioseth  himself  to  God,"  "  the 
one  who  exalteth  himself  al)ove  God,"  "the  one 
who  represents  himself  as  God,"  "the  wicked  one 
who  was  to  come  with  Satanic  power  and  lying 
wonders:"  if  words  have  a  meaning,  these  words 
designate  an  individual.  But  when  we  come  to 
Daniel's  propliecy  of  the  Little  Horn  this  is  all 
changed.  NN'e  there  read  of  four  beasts,  wiiich 
are  explained  :is  four  kings,  by  which  expression  is 
meant  four  kingdoms  or  empires.  These  kingdoms 
represented  by  tJie  four  bea-sts  are  undoubtedly  the 
A8.s>Tian  empire,  the  Persian  empire,  the  Grecian 
empire,  and  tiie  Homan  empire.  The  Poman  Em- 
pire is  descriliod  as  breaking  up  nito  ten  kingdoms, 
amongst  which  there  grows  up  another  kingdom 
which  gets  the  mastery  over  nearly  a  third  of  them 
(three  out  of  ten).  This  kingdom,  or  [lolity,  is 
the  little  honi  of  the  fourth  beast.  l)efore  whicli 
three  of  the  first  ten  horns  are  plucked  U]i.  If  tlie 
Irmr  "kings"  (vii.  17)  rejiresented  by  the  four 
hcasts  are  reiilly  empires,  if  the  ten  "kings"  (vii. 
}4)  are  monarchies  or  nationahties.  then  the  other 
"king"  who  rises  after  them  is,  in  like  manner, 
lot  an  individual  but  a  pohty.     It  follows  tiiat  tlic 

Ijttle  Horn  "  of  Daniel  cannot  be  identified  with 
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the  Antichrist  of  St.  Jonn  and  St.   Paul.     Tht 
former  is  a  polity,  the  latter  is  an  individual. 

VI.  TItt  Apocalyptic  Btust  if  til.  .John. — A 
further  consequence  follows.  Eor  the  Iteist  <  f  the 
Ajjftcalypse  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Little  Horn 
of  Daniel.  The  Beast  whose  power  is  absorbed 
into  the  Little  Horn  has  ten  horns  (Dan.  vii.  7) 
and  rises  from  the  sea  (Dan.  vii.  ;j):  the  A]X)car- 
lyptic  Beast  ha-s  ten  horns  (IJev.  xiii.  1)  and  rises 
from  the  sea  (//>«/.).  The  Little  Horn  has  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things  (Dan.  vii.  8,  11,  20);  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  has  a  mouth  speaking  great 
things  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  The  Little  Honi  makes  war 
with  the  saints,  and  prevails  (Dan.  vii.  21):  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and 
overcomes  them  (Hev.  xiii.  7).  The  Little  Honi 
speaks  great  words  against  the  Most  High  (Dan. 
vii.  25):  the  AiX)calyjitic  Beast  opens  his  mouth 
in  bla.spheniy  .igain-st  (!od  (Pev.  xiii.  <j).  'llic 
Little  Horn  wears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  Higl" 
(Dan.  vii.  2.')):  the  woman  who  rides  on,  /.  e.  d" 
rects,  the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  is  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  saints  (l!ev.  xvii.  6).  The  persecution  of 
the  Little  Horn  is  to  last  a  time  and  times  and  a 
dividing  of  tinies,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half  times 
(Dan.  vii.  25):  power  is  given  to  the  Apocalj-ptic 
Beast  for  forty-two  months,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half 
times  (Pev  xiii.  5).  These  and  other  jiarallelisms 
cannot  be  iiccident;il.  Wh.itever  was  meant  by 
Daniel's  Little  Horn  must  be  also  meant  by  St. 
John's  Beast.  'I'herefore  St.  John's  Beast  is  not 
the  Antichrist.  It  is  not  an  individual  like  the 
Antichri.st  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
but  a  polity  like  tiie  Little  Horn  of  Daniel. 

But,  though  not  identical,  it  is  quite  evident, 
and  it  has  been  always  recognized,  that  the  Anti- 
christ of  the  Epistles  and  the  Beast  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  some  relation  to  each  other,  ^\'hat  is 
this  relation  'i  and  in  what  relation  to  both  does 
the  second  Apocalvjitic  Beast  or  EaLse  Prophet 
stand  ■?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  examine 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Shortly  stated, 
it  is,  so  far  as  concerns  our  present  purpose,  as 
follows.  The  church  is  represented  (L'ev.  xii.)  as 
a  woman  bringing  forth  children  to  Christ,  perse- 
cuted !)y  Satan,  and  coni])elled  to  fly  from  him  into 
the  wilderness,  where  slie  remains  for  1200  days, 
or  three  and  a  half  times.  Satan,  lieing  unable  to 
destroy  the  woman,  sets  himself  to  make  war  with 
lier  seed  (xii.  17).  At  this  time  the  Be.ast  arises 
from  the  sea,  and  Satan  gives  to  him  his  power, 
and  his  scat,  and  gri'at  authority.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  the  Be.ist  ])revai]s  is  three  and 
a  half  times,  the  same  jieriod  as  that  during  which 
the  suflcrings  of  the  woman  last.  During  a  cer- 
tain part  of  this  three  and  a  half  times  the  Beast 
takes  upon  its  back,  as  its  guide  and  rider,  a  har- 
lot, by  whom,  as  it  is  explained,  is  figured.  "  that 
great  city  wliich  rei<:neth  over  the  kings  of  the 
e;irth  "  (Pev.  xvii.  18)  from  her  seven  hills  (xvii. 
D).  After  a  time  Babylon  the  harlot-rider  falls 
(ch.  xviii.),  but  the  Beast  on  whom  she  had  ridden 
still  survives,  and  is  finally  destixjyed  at  the  glori- 
ous coming  of  Christ  (xix.  20). 

Can  we  iiarmonizc  tiiis  iiictui-e  with  the  jiredie- 
tion  of  St.  Paul,  alw.'iys  rtTolUcting  tlial  bis  Man 
of  Sin  is  an  individual,  and  that  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  is  a  [Mility  'i 

As  we  have  here  reached  that  which  constitutet 
the  great  ditliculty  in  ma,stering  the  conception  of 
the  Antichrist  as  revealed  by  the  inspinsl  writfrs 
we  sliidl  now  tuni   fn>ni  the  text  of  Scripture  t« 
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Jw  coninients  of  aamotators  and  essayists  to  see 
nrhat  assistance  we  can  derive  tron.  them.  We 
shall  tlien  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Script- 
ural passages  at  tlie  point  at  which  we  now  leave 
them.  ^Ve  shall  classify  the  opinions  which  have 
been  held  on  the  Antichrist  accorduig  as  he  is  re- 
garded as  an  individual,  or  as  a  polity,  or  as  a 
principle.  The  individuahsts,  again,  must  be  sub- 
divided, according  as  tliey  represent  him  as  one  to 
come  or  as  one  already  come.  We  have,  therefore, 
four- classes  of  writers  on  the  Antichrist:  —  (1) 
those  who  regard  him  as  an  mdividual  yet  future ; 

(2)  those  who  regard  him  as  a  polity  now  present; 

(3)  those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  already 
past  away;  (4)  those  who  consider  that  nothing  is 
meant  beyond  antichristian  and  lawless  principle, 
not  embodied  either  in  an  individual  or  m  a  special 
poMty. 

1.  The  first  opmion  held  in  the  Church  was 
that  the  Antichrist  was  a  real  person  who  would 
appear  in  the  world  when  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance was  come.  The  only  point  on  which  any 
question  arose  was,  whether  he  should  be  a  man 
armed  with  satanic  powers  or  Satan  himself.  That 
he  would  be  a  man  armed  with  satanic  powers  is 
the  opinion  of  Justin  MartyT,  a.  d.  103  (^Dial. 
371,  20,  21,  Thu-ll)ii,  1722);  of  Irenaeus,  A.  D. 
140  {Op.  V.  25,  437,  Grabii,  1702);  of  Tertul- 
lian,  A.  D.  150  {De  lits.  Cam.  c.  24;  Ajiol.  c. 
32);  of  Origen,  a.  u.  184  {Op.  i.  607,  Delarue, 
1733);  of  his  contemporary,  Ilippolytus  {De  Anti- 
christo,  hi,  Fabricii,  Hamburg!,  1710);  of  Cy^irian, 
A.  D.  2.50  {Ep.  58;  Op.  120,  Oxon.  1682);  of 
Victorinus,  a.  d.  270  {Bibl.  Pati:  Magna,  lii.  p. 
136,  Col.  Agrip.  1618);  of  Lactantius,  a.  d.  300 
{Div.  Inst.  vii.  17)  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d. 
315  {Catech.  xv.  4);  of  Jerome,  A.  n.  330  {Op.  iv. 
pars  i.  209,  Parisiis,  1093);  of  Chrysostom,  A.  d. 
347  {Comm.  in  II.  Thess.);  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
A.  D.  350  {Comm.  in  Malt.);  of  Augustine,  a.  d. 
354  {De  Ciiit.  Dei,  xx.  19);  of  Ambrose,  a.  d. 
380  {Comm.  in  Luc.)."  The  authors  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles,  a.  d.  150,  and  of  the  Apostolical  (jon- 
stitutions,  Celsus  (see  Orig.  c.  Cels.  lib.  vi.),  Eph- 
rem  Spus,  a.  n.  370,  Tbeodoret,  a.  d.  430,  and  a 
few  other  wTiters  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Anti- 
christ as  the  Devil  himself  rather  than  as  his  min- 
ister or  an  emanation  from  him.  But  they  may, 
perhaps,  have  meant  no  more  than  to  express  the 
identity  of  his  character  and  his  power  with  that 
of  Satan.  Each  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
referred  gives  his  o^vii  judgment  with  respect  to 
some  particulars  which  may  be  expected  in  the  An- 
tichrist, whilst  they  all  agree  in  representing  him 
as  a  person  about  to  come  shortly  before  the  glori- 
ous and  final  appearance  of  (Jhrist,  and  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  His  presence.  Justin  MartyT  speaks  of 
him  as  the  man  of  the  apostasy,  and  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  persecutions  which  he  would  cause.  Irenoeus 
describes  him  as  summing  up  the  apostasy  in  him- 
self; as  having  his  seat  at  Jerusalem;  as  identical 
with  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  (c.  28 ) ;  as  foreshad- 
owed by  the  unjust  judge;  as  being  the  man  who 
should  come  in  his  own  name:  "  and  as  belonging 
0  the  tribe  of  Dan  (c.  30).  Tertulhan  identifies 
\im  with  the  Beast,  and  supposes  him  to  be  about 
jd  arise  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  {De  Res. 
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"  *The  dates  here  given  in  connection  with  the 
.aniss  of  many  of  the  Christian  fathers  are  likely  to 
•nisl«:til  the  reader.  In  the  oase  of  Justin  Martyr, 
treuseus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Je- 


Cani.  c.  25).     Origen  describes  him  in  Eastern 
phrase  as  the  child  of  the  Devil  and  the  counterpart 
of  Christ.    Hip})olytus  understands  the  Koman  em- 
pire to   be   represented  by  the  Apocalyptic  Beast 
and  the  Antichrist  by  the  False  Prophet  who  would 
restore  the  wounded  Beast  by  his  craft  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  laws.     Cyprian  sees  him  typified  it 
Antiochus   Epiphanes  {Exltort.   ad  Mart.   c.  11) 
Victorinus,  with  several  others  —  misunderstandiuo 
St.  Pauls  expression  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
was  in  his  day  working  —  supposes  that  the  Anti- 
christ will  be  a  revivified  hero ;  Lactantius  that  he 
will  be  a  king  of  S}Tia,  born  of  an  evil  spirit ;  (Jyril 
that  he  will  be  a  magician,  who  by  his  arts  will  get 
the  mastery  of  the  Uoman  empire.     Jerome  de- 
scribes him  as  the  son  of  the  Devil  sitting  in  the 
Church  as  though  he  were  the  Son  of  God ;  Chrys- 
ostom as  avTiQios  ris  sitting  in  the  Temple  of 
God,  that  is,  in  all  the  churches,  not  merely  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem :  St.  Augustine  as  the  adver- 
sary holding  power  for  three  and  a  half  years  — 
the  Beast,   perhaps,  representing    Satan's  empire. 
The  primitive  behef  may  be  summed  up  m  the 
words  of   St.    Jerome.      In   his  Commentary  on 
Daniel  he  writes  —  "  Let  us  say  that  which  all 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  handed  down,  viz.,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  Poman  empire 
is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ten  kings  who  wiU 
divide  the  Koman  world  amongst  them ;  and  there 
will  arise  an  eleventh  httle  king,  who  will  subdue 
three  of  the  ten  kmgs,  that  is,  the  king  of  I'^gypt, 
of  Africa,  and  of  Ethiopia,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show.     And  on  these  having  been  slain,  the  seven 
other  kings  will  also  submit.     '  And  beliold,'  he 
says,  '  in  the  ram  were  the  eyes  of  a  man.'      This 
is  that  we  may  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  devil  or  a 
demon,  as  some  have  thought,  liut  a  man  in  whom 
Satan  will  dwell  utterly  and  bodily.     '  And  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things,'  for  he  is  '  the  man  of  sui, 
the    son  of  perdition,  who  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  (iod,  making  himself  as  God  '  "  {Op.  vol.  iv.  p. 
511,  Col.  Agrip.  1616).    In  his  Comment,  on  Dan. 
xi.,  and  in  his  reply  to  Algasia's  eleventh  question, 
he  works  out  the  same  view  in  greater  detail.    The 
same  line  of  interpretation  continued.     Andreas  of 
Csesarea,  a.  d.  550,  explains  him  to  be  a  king  act- 
uated by  Satan,  who  wiU  reunite  the  old  Koman 
empire  and  reiirn  at  Jerusalem  {In  Apoc.  c.  xiii.); 
Aretas,  a.  d.  650,  as  a  king  of  the  Romans  who 
will  reign  over  the  Saracens  in  Bagdad  {In  Apoc. 
c.  xiii.);  John  Damascene,   a.   ij.    800    [fl.  730], 
repeats  the  primitive  Ijelief  ( Orth.  Fid.  1.  iv.  c.  26 ) ; 
Adso,  A.  D.  950  [980],  says  that  a  Frank  king  will 
reunite  the  Roman  empu-e,  and  that  he  will  abdicate 
on  Mount  (Jlivet,  and  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
kuigdom,  the  Antichrist  will  be  revealed.      The 
same  writer  supposes  that  he  will  be  bom  in  Baby- 
lon, that  he  will  be  educated  at  Bethsaida  and  Cho- 
razin,  and  that  he  will  proclaim  himself  the  Son 
of  God  at  Jenisalem  {Tract,  in  Antichr.  apml  Au- 
gust. Opera.,  torn.  ix.  p.  454,  Paris,  1637).      The- 
ophylact,  A.  i).  1070,  sjjeaks  of  him  as  a  man  who 
will  carry  Satan  about  with  him.     AUiert  the  ( ireat, 
Cardinal  Huiri,  and  Alexander  de  Hales  repeat  the 
received  tradition  in  the  tliirteenth  century.      Sc 
also  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.  i).  1260,  who  recurs  to 
the  tradition  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  Antichrist 

vome,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine,  they  denote  the 
supijosed  time  of  their  birth ;  in  tlie  case  of  the  others 
meationed  above  and  below,  they  represent  the  timp 
when  they  Jlourished.  A 
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It  Raliyloii.  sayiny;  tliat  he  will  be  instructed  in 
the  5Iai;i:m  iihilosoiiliy,  and  that  his  doctrine  and 
Diiracles  will  be  a  jiarody  of  those  of  the  Lamb. 
The  recei\ed  opir.ion  of  the  tweUth  century  is 
brought  before  us  in  a  striking  and  dramatic  man- 
ner at  the  interview  between  King  liichard  I.  and 
the  Abl)ot  .loachim  at  Messina,  as  the  king  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  "  I  thought,"  .said  the 
king,  "  that  Antidn-ist  would  be  born  in  Antioch 
or  in  liabylon,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan;  and  would 
reign  in  the  teniple  of  the  l>ord  in  Jerusalem ;  and 
Would  walk  in  tfcat  land  in  which  ( 'hrist  walked ; 
and  would  reign  in  it  for  three  years  and  a  half; 
and  would  disi)ute  against  Elijah  and  Knocli,  and 
would  kill  thcin;  and  would  afterwards  die;  and 
that  after  his  death  (iod  would  give  sixty  days  of 
repentance,  in  which  those  might  repent  which 
should  Ikhc  erred  from  the  way  of  trutli,  and  liave 
been  seduced  l>y  the  preaching  of  Antichrist  and 
his  I'aLse  prophets."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
view  defended  by  the  archbishops  of  i.'ouen  and 
Au.xerre  and  by  the  bishop  of  Hayonne,  who  were 
present  at  the  interview;  but  it  was  nol>  .b)achinrs 
opinion.  He  maintained  the  seven  heads  of  the 
Itea.st  to  be  Herod,  Nero,  Constantius,  Mohammed, 
Melsemut,  who  were  past;  Saladin,  who  was  then 
living;  and  Antichrist,  who  was  shortly  to  come, 
being  already  iiorn  in  tlie  city  of  Home,  and  about 
to  be  elevated  to  the  .\postolic  See  (Roger  de  Ho\e- 
den  in  Jiiclidrd  /.,  anno  IISJO)."  In  his  own  worit 
on  the  Apocalypse  .Joachim  speaks  of  the  second 
.Vpocalyptic  beast  as  being  governed  by  "some 
great  prelate  who  will  be  like  Simon  Magus,  and  as 
it  were  uni\ersal  [wntiff  throughout  the  world,  atid 
be  that  very  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks." 
These  are  very  noticeable  words,  (jregory  I.  had 
long  since  (.\.  d.  .5!)0)  declared  that  any  man  who 
held  even  the  shadow  of  the  power  which  the  popes 
of  Home  soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  themselves, 
would  be  the  precursor  of  Antichrist.  Arnuliilius 
bishop  of  (Jrleans  (or  perhaps  (ierliert),  in  an  invec- 
tive against  John  XV'.  at  the  Council  of  liheinis,  A. 
I).  991,  had  declared  that  if  the  Koman  pontiff  was 
destitute  of  charity  and  pufted  up  with  knowledge, 
he  was  Antichrist  —  if  destitute  botli  of  charity  and 
of  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  lifeless  stone  (Mansi, 
torn.  ix.  p.  132,  Ven.  1774);  but  Joachim  is  the 
first  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such  a  jiontiff 
wa.s  Antichrist,  but. that  the  Antichrist  would  be  a 
Uiiirersdh  PimdJ'tx,  and  that  he  would  occupy 
the  Apostolic  See.  Still,  however,  we  ha\c  tio  hint 
of  an  order  or  succession  of  men  being  the  Anti- 
I  Christ.  It  is  an  actual,  living,  individual  man  that 
Joachim  contemplates. 

The  master  had  said  that  n  Pope  would  be  the 
Antichrist;  his  followers  Iteijan  to  whisper  that  it 
Wits  tlie  ro|)e.  Amalric,  profes.sor  of  logic  and 
theology  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
appairs  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  ])ut  forth  the 
idea.  It  was  taken  up  by  three  dificrent  chisses; 
by  the  moralists,  who  were  scandalized  at  the  laxity 
of  the  Papal  Court;  liy  the  Imperialists,  in  their 
tern|Kiral  struiri;lc  witli  the  Papacy;  ami,  perhaps 
inde|)cndently,  by  the  Walden.ses  and  their  followers 
in  tiieir  spiritual  struggle.     Of  the  first  class  we 


"  Tho  HDllandigts  reject  the  Btory  of  this  Interview 
IB  Ru  invention.  It  liim  also  been  suggested  (sco 
M.  Stunrt)  that  .loachlui'a  works  Ijnve  been  Inter 
jolattHl. 

h  "  K  esscr  mot  iivlsa,  cant  venre  1'  Antcxrist, 
Que  Qo«  noD  crean,  ni  a  sou  fait,  ul  a  sou  dlt : 
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may  find  examples  in  the  Franciscan  enthuiiasta 
Peter  Joiin  of  OUvi,  Telesphorus,  Ubertinus,  and 
John  of  Paris,  who  saw  a  mystic  AjitichrLst  at 
Pome,  and  looked  forward  to  a  real  Antichrist  in 
the  future;  and  again  in  such  men  as  Grostet* 
whom  we  find  asking,  iis  in  despair,  whether  the 
name  of  Antichrist  has  not  been  earned  by  tlie 
Pope  (JIatt.  Par.  in  An.  12.53,  p.  875,  16-10).  Of 
the  second  class  we  may  Uike  Lberhard  archbishop 
of  Salzburg  as  a  sjiecimcn,  who  denounces  Hilde- 
brand  as  "having,  in  the  name  of  religion, 'laid 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  170 
years  before  his  time."  He  can  even  name  the 
ten  horns.  They  are  the  "  Turks,  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians, Africans,  Sjianiards,  French,  ICnglish,  Ger- 
mans, Sicilians,  and  Italians,  who  now  occupy  the 
provinces  of  Pome;  and  a  little  horn  has  grown 
up  with  eyes  and  mouth,  speaking  great  things, 
which  is  reduciiiir  three  of  these  kingdoms  —  t.  e. 
.Sicily,  Italy,  and  (iermany  —  to  subserviency,  is 
persecuting  the  people  of  Christ  and -the  saints  of 
God  with  intoleraljle  opposition,  is  confounding 
things  hmnan  and  divine,  and  attempting  things 
unutterable,  execrable"  (.Aventinus,  Annal.  Bin- 
orum,  p  G51,  Lips.  1710).  The  Waldenses  eagerly 
grasped  at  the  same  notion,  and  from  that  time  it 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Thus  we  slide  from 
the  individualist  view,  which  w.is  held  unanimously 
in  the  Church  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  to 
the  notion  of  a  polity,  or  a  succession  of  rulers  of 
a  polity,  that  polity  bei'ig  the  Church  of  Home. 
The  hitherto  received  opinion  now  vanishes,  and 
does  not  appear  again  until  the  excesses  and  ex- 
travagances of  the  new  opinion  produced  a  reaction 
against  itself. 

2.  The  'Waldenses  also  at  first  regarded  the 
.Vntichrist  as  an  individual.  The  "Noble  Lesson," 
written  in  the  12th  century,  teaches  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  and  personal  .Antichrist;''  but  the 
Waldensian  treatise  of  Antichrist  in  the  14th  cent- 
ury identifies  Antichrist,  Habylon,  the  Fourth 
I5e;ist,  the  Harlot,  and  the  JIan  of  Sin,  with  the 
system  of  Popery.  VN'ickliffites  and  Hussites  held 
the  same  language.  Lord  Cobham  declared  at  his 
trial  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist's  he.ad  (Pede's 
Works,  p.  38,  Cambridge,  1849).  "Walter  Prute, 
brought  before  the  Pishop's  Court  at  Hereford  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  pronounced  the  Anti- 
christ to  be  "  the  high  Pishop  of  Pome  Killing  him- 
self God's  servant  and  Christ's  chief  vicar  in  this 
world"  (Foxe,  iii.  131,  Lond.  1844).  Thus  we 
reach  the  Peformation.  AValtcr  Brute  (a.  \>. 
1393),  PuUinger  (1504),  Chytra-us  (1571),  Aretius 
(1573),  Foxe  (1580),  N.ipier  (1593),  Jlede  (1632; 
.hirieu  (1085),  Pp.  Newton  (17501,  Cunningliame 
(1813),  Fabcr,  (1814),  Woodhouse  (1828),  Ha- 
bershon  (1843),  identify  the  False  Prophet,  or 
Second  Ajiocalyptic  Pe.ast,  with  .Antichrist  and  witli 
the  Piipacy;  Marlomt  (A.  D.  1574),  King  James  I. 
(1603),  Daubuz  (1720),  (Jallowtiy  (1802),  the 
First  Apocalyptic  Hca.st;  Prightman  (a.  d.  1600), 
Parens  (ltii5).  Vitrin^a  (1705),  Gill  (1776), 
Pacbniair  (1778),  Fraser  (1795),  Croly  (1828), 
Fysh  (1837),  Elliott  (1844),  both  the  Beaste. 
That  the  Pope  and  his  system  are  Antichrist,  waa 


Car,  segont  l'e»orii>tnni.  sou  nra  fait  nioti  Antoxrist ; 
Car  Antexrist  sou  tuit  aquilh  cine  contrastan  a  XriBt." 

Im  Nobia  Lfi/eziin,  1.  457.     See  Kn.vnouanl's  CioiJ 

(Irs  Porsir.i  Ori;ri>iiilfs  HiS  Trnubadourf,  ii.  100;  App 
Iii.  to  vol.  iii.  of  Elliott's  Ui>T(r  Aporali/plirrr,  Ijoni 
1840;  UallaiJi's  Lit.  Eurojir,  i.  28  (note),  Lond.  1S56 
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taught  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  IMelancthon, 
Bucer,  Beza,  Calixtus,  Bengel,  Michaelis,  and  by 
ilniost  all  Protestant  wTiters  on  the  Continent. 
Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
lish theologians  to  seize  the  same  weapon  of  offense. 
Bp.  Bale  (a.  d.  1491),  like  Luther,  Bucer,  and 
Melancthon,  pronounces  the  Pope  in  Europe  and 
Mohammed  in  Africa  to  be  Antichrist.  The  Pope 
is  Antichrist,  say  Cranmer  (  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  46, 
Camb.  1844),  Latimer  ( Works,  vol.  i.  p.  140, 
Camb.  1844),  Ridley  (  Works,  p.  53,  Camb.  1841), 
Hooper  ( Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Camb.  1852), 
Hutchinson  {Works,  p.  304,  Camb.  1842),  Tyn- 
dale  (  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  Camb.  1848),  Sandys 
(Works,  p.  11,  Camb.  1841),  Philpot  ( JFoj-fo,  p. 
152,  Camb.  1842),  Jewell  (  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  101), 
Camb.  1845),  Rogers  (  Works,  p.  182,  Camb.  1854), 
Fulke  (  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G9,  Camb.  1848),  Brad- 
ford (  Works,  p.  435,  Camb.  1848).  Nor  is  the 
opinion  confined  to  these  16th  century  divines, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  specially  in- 
censed against  Popery.  King  James  held  it  (Ajxil. 
pro  Juram.  F'ukl.  London,  1609),  as  strongly  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  (see  Jewell,  Letter  to  Bulling.  May 
22,  1559,  Zurich  Letters,  First  Series,  p.  33, 
Camb.  1842);  and  the  theologians  of  the  17th 
century  did  not  repudiate  it,  though  they  less  and 
less  dwelt  upon  it  as  their  stiniggle  came  to  be  with 
Puritanism  in  place  of  Popery.  Bp.  Andrewes 
maintains  it  as  a  probable  conclusion  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  {Resp.  ad  Bellarm.  p. 
304,  Oxon.  1851);  but  he  carefully  explains  that 
King  James,  whom  he  was  defending,  had  expresi^d 
his  private  opinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  Church, 
on  the  subject  {ibid.  p.  23).  Bramhall  introduces 
limitations  and  distinctions  (  Works,  iii.  520,  Oxf. 
1845);  significantly  suggests  that  there  are  marks 
of  Antichrist  which  apply  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  much  as  to  the  Pope  or 
to  the  Turk  {lb.  iii.  287);  and  declines  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  responsible  for  what  individual 
preachers  or  writers  had  said  on  the  subject  in 
moments  of  exasperation  {lb.  ii.  582).  From  this 
time  forward  the  Papal-Antichrist  theory  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  theologians  of  name  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  nor  indeed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
does  it  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  England.  Hard 
names  were  bandied  about,  and  the  hardest  of  ail 
being  Antichrist,  it  was  not  neglected.  But  the 
idea  of  the  Pope  being  the  Antichrist  was  not  the 
idea  of  the  English  Reformation,  nor  was  it  ever 
applied  to  the  Pope  in  his  Patriarchal  or  Archi- 
episcopal,  but  solely  in  his  distmctively  Papal  char- 
acter. But  the  more  that  the  sober  and  learned 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  gave  up  this 
application  of  the  term,  the  more  violently  it  was 
insisted  upon  by  men  of  little  charity  and  con- 
tracted views.  A  string  of  WTiters  followed  each 
otlier  in  succession,  who  added  nothing  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy,  but  found  each  the  creation 
of  his  own  brain  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Rev- 
elation, grouping  history  in  any  arbitrary  manner 
that  they  chose  around  the  central  figure  of  the 
Papal  Antichrist. 

3.  A  reaction  followed.  Some  returned  to  the 
ancient  idaa  of  a  future  individual  Antichrist,  as 
Lacunza  or  Benezra  (a.  d.  1810),  Burgh,  Samuel 
Maitland.  Newman  ( Tracts  for  the  Times,  No. 
•43),  Charles  Maitland  {Prophetic  Interpretation). 
Others  prefeired  looking  upon  Mm  as  long  past, 
iiid  fixed  upon  one  or  another  persecutor  or  heresi- 
irch  as  (he  man  m  whom  the  predictions  as  to 
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Antichrist  found  their  fulfillment.  There  seems  tc 
be  no  trace  of  this  idea  for  more  than  1600  yean 
in  tlie  Church.  But  it  has  been  taken  up  by  two 
opposite  classes  of  expounders,  by  Romanists  who 
were  anxious  to  avert  the  apphcation  of  the  Apoc- 
alyptic prophecies  from  the  Papacy,  and  by  others, 
who  were  disposed,  not  indeed  to  deny  the  pro- 
phetic import  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  to  confine  the 
seer's  ken  within  the  closest  and  narrowest  limits 
that  were  possible.  Alcasar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
taking  a  hint  from  Victorinus,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  (a.  i>.  1604)  to  have  suggested  that  the 
Apocalyptic  prophecies  did  not  extend  further  than 
to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Constantine. 
This  view,  with  variations  by  Grotius,  is  taken  up 
and  expounded  by  Bossuet,  Calmet,  Ue  Sacy,  Eich- 
horn.  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Moses  Stuart,  David- 
son. The  general  view  of  the  school  is  that  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Judaism  in  the  first,  and  over  Heathenism  in 
the  third  century.  Mariana  sees  Antichrist  in 
Nero;  Bossuet  in  Diocletian  and  in  Juli?n;  Gro- 
tius in  Caligida ;  Wetstein  in  Titus ;  Hammond  in 
Simon  ^lagus  (  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  620,  Lond.  1631); 
Whitby  in  the  .lews  ( Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  431,  Lond. 
1760);  Le  Clerc  in  Simon,  son  of  Giora,  a  leader 
of  the  rebel  Jews;  SchiJttgen  in  the  Pharisees; 
Nosselt  and  Krause  in  the  Jewish  zealots ;  Harduin 
in  the  High  Priest  Ananias;  F.  D.  Maurice  in 
Vitellius  {On  the  Apocalypse,  Camb.  1860). 

4.  The  same  spirit  that  refuses  to  regard  Satan 
as  an  individual,  naturally  looks  upon  the  Anti- 
christ as  an  evil  principle  not  embodied  either  in  a 
person  or  in  a  polity.  Thus  Koppe,  Storr,  Nitzsch, 
Pelt.      (See  Alford,  Gk.  Test.  iii.  69.) 

We  do  not  gain  much  by  a  review  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  commentators.  In  the  case  of  prophecy, 
partially  at  least  unfulfilled,  little  is  to  be  expected. 
Of  the  four  opinions  which  we  have  exhibited,  the 
last  is  in  accordance  neither  with  St.  Paul  nor  St. 
John,  for  St.  Paul  describes  the  Adversary  as  being 
distinctly  a  man;  St.  John  speaks  of  the  coming 
of  Antichrist  m  terms  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  describes  Antichristianism 
as  T()  Tov  avrtxpicTTOv,  thereby  showing  that  Anti- 
christianism is  Antichristianism  because  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  concrete  Antichrist.  The  third  opin- 
ion is  plaiidy  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  persons 
fixed  upon  as  the  Antichrist  h^e  severally  passed 
away,  but  Christ's  glorious  presence,  which  is  im- 
mediately to  succeed  the  Antichrist,  has  not  yet 
been  vouchsafed.  The  majority  of  those  who 
maintain  the  second  opinion  are  shown  to  be  in 
the  viTong  because  they  represent  as  a  polity  what 
St.  Paul  distinctly  describes  as  a  man.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  are  in 
hke  manner  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong,  because  they 
represent  as  an  individual  what  the  Apocalypse  de- 
monstrably pictures  as  a  polity.  We  are  unable 
to  follow  any  one  interpreter  or  any  one  school  of 
interpreters.  The  opinions  of  the  two  last  schools, 
we  are  able  to  see,  are  wholly  false.  The  two  first 
appear  to  contain  the  truth  between  them,  but  so 
divided  as  to  be  untrue  in  the  mouth  of  almost  any 
individual  expositor  who  has  entered  into  details. 
We  return  to  Scripture. 

St.  Paul  says  that  there  are  two  things  which 
are  to  precede  the  Day  of  Christ,  the  awoffraaio 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Adversary,  but  he  does 
not  say  that  these  two  things  are  contemporary. 
On  the  contrary,  though  he  dots  not  directly  ex- 
press it,  he  implies  that  there  was  to  be  a  successioc 
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of  events.  First,  it  would  seem,  an  unnamed  and 
to  us  untinown  obsta«;le  has  to  Ite  removed :  then 
was  to  follow  the  "A|)ostasy;"  after  this,  the  Ad- 
versary w;is  to  arise,  and  then  was  to  c<*me  his  de- 
Btruction.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  word 
"apostiisy,"  as  ordinarily  used,  does  not  give  the 
exact  meaning  of  ri  anotTTaffia.  The  A.  V.  has 
most  correctly  rendered  the  ori;;in:U  l>y  "  falling 
iway,"  havuig  only  failed  of  entire  exa(,'tness  l)y 
omitting  to  give  the  value  of  the  article."  An 
t)\)eu  and  unblusiiing  denial  and  rejection  of  all  be- 
lief, whicli  is  inii)lied  in  our  "  aposta-sy,"  is  not  ini- 
pUed  in  airocrTaaia.  It  means  one  of  two  tilings: 
(1)  I'oUtical  defection  (Gen.  xiv.  4;  2  Chr.  xiii.  G; 
Acts  V.  ;J7);  (2)  lleligious  defection  (Acts  xxi.  21; 
1  Tim.  iv.  1;  Heb.  iii.  12).  The  fir.st  is  the  com- 
mon classical  use  of  the  word.  The  second  is  more 
usual  in  the  N.  T.  Cyril  of  .Jerusalem  seems  to 
understand  the  word  rightly  when  he  .says  in  ref- 
erence to  this  passage:  NO;/  Se  tarli/  ri  a-rroo-Tairia- 
aiziffrrtaav  yap  oi  &v6pcciroi  t/js  op6?is  rclcmws 
.  .  .  air tcrrrja'av  yap  ot  avdpwvoi  airh  t?;s  dA.7j- 
Oeias  .  .  .  AuT77  roiyvv  iar\v  q  airoffTaaia-  Kal 
fi4KKei  TTpoaBoKuaQai  6  ex^P'^^  (^^-  ^AY'''!-  Calecli. 
XV.  !),  ()/).  p.  228,  i'aris,  1720).  And  .St.  Am- 
brose, "  \  vera  ruligione  plericpie  lapsi  errore  descis- 
cent "  {Coiiiin.  in  Luc.  xx.  20).  This  "  tiilling 
away  "  implies  persons  who  fall  away,  the  oirocTTa- 
aia  consists  of  awSaTarai.  Supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  an  organized  religious  body,  some  of  whom 
should  fall  away  from  the.true  faith,  the  persons  so 
falling  away  would  be  avSaraTai,  though  still 
formally  unscvered  from  the  religious  l)ody  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  the  j-eligious  body  itself,  while 
from  one  side  and  in  respect  to  its  feithiul  members 
it  would  retain  its  character  and  name  as  a  relig- 
ous  body,  might  yet  from  another  side  and  in 
respect  to  its  other  members  be  designated  an 
airoaraffia.  It  is  such  a  corrupted  religious  body 
as  this  that  St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  by  the  ottoct- 
TUffia  which  he  foretells  in  the  K])istle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians.  In  the  Kpistles  to  Timothy  he  describes 
this  religious  detection  by  some  of  its  ]>eculiar 
characteristics.  'l"lie.se  are,  seducing  spirits,  doc- 
trines of  demons,  hypocritical  lying,  a  seared  con- 
ecience,  a  forbidding  of  marri;ige  and  of  niejits,  a 
form  of  godliness  without  the  power  thercjf  (1 
Tim.  iv.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5).  It  has  been  usual,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  identify  the  Iteist  of  the  Ajkic- 
alj^jse  with  St.  Paul's  Man  of  Sin.  It  is  impos- 
sible, as  we  iiave  said,  to  do  .so.  lUit  it  is  ])ossible, 
and  more  than  possil)le,  to  identify  the  l}ea.st  and 
the  anuffTaarla.  <  an  we  find  any  thing  which 
will  8cr\e  xs  the  antitjiic  of  both  V  In  order  to  be 
the  antitype  of  St.  John's  Heast  it  must  be  a 
polity,  arising,  not  inmiediatcly,  but  shortly,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Itoman  I'jupire,  gaining 
great  influence  in  the  world,  and  getting  the  mas- 
tery over  a  certain  number  of  those  nationaUties 
which  like  itself  grew  out  of  that  empire  (Dan.  vii. 
24).  It  nmst  Ixst  three  and  a  liiJf  times,  i.  e. 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  epifiire  of  Assyria,  or 
Persia,  or  Grecia,  to  which  oniy  two  times  seem  to 


o  For  the  force  of  tlie  article,  see  Bp.  Middleton  in 
tec.  (G/t.  An.  p.  382,  Cnmb.  1833). 

I>  The  worfl  ''  bliu<p1icniy  "  has  come  to  bear  a  oi-o- 
ondiiry  meaning,  which  it  doe«  not  t)ear  in  Scripture. 
BchleUHiior  (i«  vor.)  rightly  vxplaiiiH  it,  Direre  it  ftircre 
fuibii.%  innjr.stns  Dei  rinlnlur.  The  .lews  ncoused  our 
LiorC  of  blaspliemy  beciiu.se  He  claimed  divine  power 
tnd  the  divine  attributes  (Mutt.  Lx.  2,  xxvi.  G4  j  John 
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be  allotted  (Dan.  \\i.  12).  It  nuist  blaspheju* 
against  God,  i.  e.  it  nmst  arrogate  to  itself  oi'  claim 
for  creatures  the  honor  due  to  (lod  alone.''  H 
must  be  an  olject  of  wonder  and  worship  to  the 
world  (Kev.  xiii.  6).  It  must  put  forward  unblush- 
hig  claims  hi  behalf  of  itsell',  and  be  full  of  its 
own  perfections  (liev.  xiii.  5).  At  a  certain  period 
in  its  history  it  must  put  itself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Itome  (llev.  xviii.  3),  and  remain  ridden 
by  her  until  the  destruction  of  the  latter  (K'ev 
xviii.  2);  its  own  existence  lieiiig  still  prolonged 
until  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory  (liev.  xix.  20). 
To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  St.  Paul's  descrip- 
tion, its  essential  features  must  be  a  falling  away 
from  the  tnie  faith  (2  Thess.  ii.  3:  1  Tim.  iv.  1), 
and  it  must  be  further  characterized  by  the  si)ecific 
qualities  alre;idy  transcribed  from  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy. 

The  aiitityije  may  be  found  in  the  corrupted 
Church  of  Christ,  in  so  iiir  as  it  Wiis  corrupted. 
The  same  body,  in  so  far  as  it  maintained  the  faith 
and  love,  was  the  bride  and  the  sixju.se,  and,  in  so 
far  as  it  "  fell  away  "  from  God,  was  the  a7ro<r- 
raala,  just  as  .Jerusalem  of  old  was  at  once  Sion 
the  beloved  city  and  Sodom  the  bloody  city  —  the 
Church  of  God  and  the  Synagogue  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  three  and  a  half  times  of 
the  lieast's  conti:iuance  (Hev.  xiii.  5),  and  of  the 
Bride's  sut^'ering  in  the  wilderness  (Kev.  xii.  6), 
would  necessarily  he  conterminous,  for  the  ])er8e- 
cuted  and  the  i)ersecutors  would  1)6  the  faithful  and 
the  unfaithful  members  of  the  same  body.  These 
times  would  have  commenced  when  the  Church 
lapsed  from  her  purity  and  from  her  first  love  into 
unfaithfulness  to  (Jod,  exhibited  especially  in  idol- 
atry and  creature-worship.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  religious  defection  to  grow  u|)  by  degrees.  We 
should  not  therefore  be  able  to  lay  the  finger  on 
any  special  moment  at  which  it  commenced.  St. 
Cyril  of  .Jerusalem  considered  that  it  was  already 
existing  in  his  time.  "jV(w,"  he  says,  "is  the 
awoaraffia,  for  men  ha\e  fallen  away  (oTrt o-T77<rov) 
from  the  right  faith.  This  then  is  the  aTro<TTa(rla, 
and  we  must  begin  to  look  out  for  the  enemy ;  already 
he  has  l)egun  to  send  his  forerunners,  that  the  prey 
may  be  ready  for  him  at  his  coining"  (Coitcli.  xv. 
!)).  It  was  at  the  Second  Council  of  Kice  that  the 
Church  formally  committed  itself  for  the  first  time 
(.\.  I).  787)  by  the  voice  of  a  Genend  Council  to 
false  doctrine  and  idolatrous  practice.  The  after 
acquiescence  in  the  Hildebi-andine  theory  of  the 
Papal  supremacy  would  be  tyjiilied  by  the  IJeast 
taking  the  woman  who  rcjiresents  the  seven-hilled 
city  on  its  back  as  its  guide  and  director,  l-'rom 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  partially 
to  the  ])rescnt  day,  this  llildcbrandine  idea  has 
reigned  over  and  has  been  the  governing  spirit  of 
the  Corrupted  Church.  The  fall  of  Habylon,  i.  c. 
of  h'ome,  would  be  as  yet  future,  :is  well  as  the  still 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  CoiTUpted  Church, 
on  the  day  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  j)eriod  of 
the  three  and  a  half  times  would  continue  down  to 
the  final  moment  that  tliis  destruction  takes  place. 


X.  33).  There  wiw  nothing  in  our  I/ird's  word.*  which 
the  most  bitter  ni.ilignit.v  could  have  culled  blasphe- 
mouR  In  the  later  Bcnse  wliich  the  word  him  come  t« 
bear.  It  is  of  course  in  the  Scriiituml,  not  in  th» 
modern,  sense  that  St.  John  attributes  bla-iphemy  U 
the  Iteast.  (See  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocc^ypse,  p 
028.) 
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VII.  The  Apocalyptic  False  Prophet.  —There 
Is  a  second  Apocalj-ptic  Beast :  the  Beast  from  the 
Elarth  (Rev.  xiii.  11),  or  the  False  Prophet  (Kev. 
six.  20).  Can  we  identify  this  Beast  either  with 
the  individual  Antichrist  of  the  Epistles  or  vrith 
the  corrupt  polity  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  We  were 
compelled  to  regard  the  First  Beast  as  a  poUty  by 
its  being  identical  with  that  which  clearly  is  a  pol- 
ity, the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel.  There  is  no  such 
necessity  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding 
the  Second  Beast  as  a  polity,  beyond  the  fact  of  its 
bemg  described  under  a  sinular  figure  to  that  by 
which  a  polity  had  been  just  previously  described. 
This  presumption  is  more  than  counterbalanced  liy 
the  individualizing  title  of  the  False  I'rophet  which 
he  bears  (Rev.  xvi.  13,  xix.  20).  His  character- 
istics are — (1)  "douig  great  wonders,  so  that'  he 
maketh  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  the 
eai'th  m  the  sight  of  men"  (Rev.  xiii.  13).  This 
power  of  miracle-working,  we  should  note,  is  not 
attributed  by  St.  John  to  the  First  Beast;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  signs  of  St.  Paul's  Adversary, 
"whose  coming  is  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
lying  wonders"  (2  Thess.  ii.  9).  (2)  "He  de- 
ceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means 
of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the 
sight  of  the  Beast "  (Rev.  xiii.  14).  "  He  wrought 
miracles  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  received 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  ami  worshipped  the  image 
of  the  Beast"  (Rev.  xix.  20).  In  hke  manner,  no 
special  power  of  beguiling  is  attributed  to  the  First 
Beast;  but  the  Adversary  is  possessed  of  "  all  de- 
ceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that 
they  might  be  saved"  (2  Thess.  ii.  10).  (3)  He 
has  horns  like  a  lamb,  i.  e.  he  bears  an  outward 
resemblance  to  the  Messiah  (Rev.  xiii.  11);  and  the 
Adversary  sits  in  the  temple  of  God  showing  him- 
self that  he  is  God  (2  Thess.  ii.  4).  (4)  His  title 
is  The  False  Prophet,  6  'VevSoTrpo(p7ir7}s  (Rev.  xvi. 
13,  xix.  20);  and  our  Lord,  whom  Antichrist 
counterfeits,  is  emphatically  o  YlpocpriTris.  The 
xl/evSoirpocpriTat  of  Matt.  xxiv.  24  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  0  '*'ev5o7rpo(/)r)T7js,  as  John  the  Baptist  of 
the  True  Prophet.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem 
that  if  the  Antichrist  appears  at  all  in  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation  itr  is  by  this  Second  Beast  or  the 
False  Prophet  that  he  is  represented.  If  this  l)e 
so,  it  follows  that  he  is  an  individual  person  who 
will  at  some  future  time  arise,  who  will  ally  himself 
with  the  Corrupted  Church,  represent  himself  as 
her  minister  and  vindicator  (Rev.  xiii.  12),  compel 
men  by  violence  to  pay  reverence  to  her  (xiii.  14), 
breathe  a  new  life  into  her  decaying  frame  by  his 
use  of  the  secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (xiii.  15),  for- 
bidding civil  rights  to  those  who  renounce  her  au- 
thority and  reject  her  symbols  (xiii.  17),  and  putting 
them  to  death  by  the  sword  (xiii.  15),  while  per- 
Lonally  he  is  an  atheistical  blasphemer  (1  John  ii. 
22)  and  sums  up  in  himself  the  evil  spirit  of  un- 
beUef  which  has  been  working  in  the  world  from 
St.  Paul's  days  to  his  (2  Thess.  ii.  7).  That  it  is 
possible  for  a  professed  unbeliever  and  atheist  to 
make  himself  the  champion  of  a  corrupt*  system  of 
religion,  and  to  become  on  political  grounds  as 
riolent  a  persecutor  in  its  behalf  as  the  most 
Tinatical  bigot  coidd  be,  has  been  proved  by  events 
^hich  have  already  occurred,  and  which  might 
again  occur  on  a  more  gigantic  and  terrible  scale. 
The  Antichrist  would  thus  combine  the  forces,  gen- 
erally and  happily  antagonistic,  of  infidelity  and 
superttition        In  this  would  consist  the   special 
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horror  of  the  reign  of  the  Antichrist  Hence  also 
the  special  sufferings  of  the  faithful  t  elievers  until 
Christ  himself  once  again  appeared  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  truth  and  liberty  and  religion. 

The  sum  of  Scripture  teaching  with  regard  to 
the  Antichrist,  then,  appears  to  be  as  follows.  Al- 
ready in  the  times  of  the  Apostles  there  was  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  at' 
work.  It  embodied  itself  in  various  shapes  —  in  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  St.  John's  days,  in  the  Jewish 
impostors  who  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in 
all  heresiarchs  and  unbehevers,  especially  those 
whose  heresies  had  a  tendency  to  deny  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  in  the  great  persecutors  who 
from  time  to  time  afflicted  the  Church.  But  this 
Antichristian  spirit  was  then,  and  is  still,  diffused 
It  had  not,  and  it  has  not  yet,  gathered  itself  into 
the  one  person  in  whom  it  will  be  one  day  com- 
pletely and  fully  manifested.  There  was  something 
which  prevented  the  open  manifestation  of  the 
Antichrist  in  the  Apostles'  days  which  they  spoke 
of  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  unwilling  to  name 
in  letters.  What  this  obstacle  was,  or  is,  we  can- 
not now  know.  The  general  opinion  of  the  early 
writers  and  fathers  is  that  it  was  the  power  of 
secular  law  existing  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Roman  Empire  fell,  and  upon  its  fall,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fall,  there  arose  a  secularization  and 
corruption  of  the  Church,  which  would  not  have 
been  so  secularized  and  connipted  had  it  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  jealousy  of  the  imperial  power. 
The  secularization  and  corruption  increasing,  the 
Church,  which  from  one  point  of  view  and  in  re- 
spect to  some  of  its  members  was  considered  as  the 
Church  of  Christ,  from  another  point  of  view  and 
in  respect  to  others  of  its  members,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  no  better  than  an  oirocTTacria.  Time 
passing  on,  the  con-upt  element,  getting  still  niore 
the  mastery,  took  the  Papacy  on  its  back  and  gave 
itself  up  to  be  directed  from  Rome.  So  far  we 
speak  of  the  past.  It  would  appear  further  that 
there  is  to  be  evolved  froni  the  womb  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Church,  whether  after  or  before  the  fall  of 
Rome  does  not  ajipear,  an  individual  Antichrist, 
who,  lieing  himself  a  scofter  and  contenmer  of  all 
reUgiun,  will  yet  act  as  tlie  patron  and  defender  of 
tlie  Corrupt  Church,  and  compel  men  to  submit  to 
her  sway  by  the  force  of  the  secular  arm  and  by 
means  of  bloody  persecutions. ,  He  will  unite  the 
old  foes  superstition  and  unbelief  in  a  combined 
attack  on  hberty  and  religion.  He  wU  have, 
finally,  a  power  of  performing  lying  miracles  and 
beguihng  souls,  being  the  embodiment  of  satanic 
as  distinct  from  brutal  wickedness.  How  long  his 
power  will  last  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  as  the  three 
and  a  half  times  do  not  refer  to  his  reign  (as  i.s 
usually  imagined),  but  to  the  continuance  of  the 
aTTOffTaaia.  We  only  know  that"his  continuance 
will  be  short.  At  last  he  will  be  destroyed  to-  < 
gether  with  the  Corrupt  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
corrupt,  at  the  glorious  appearance  of  Christ,  which 
will  usher  in  the  millennial  triumph  cf  the  faithful 
and  hitherto  persecuted  members  of  the  Church. 

(B.)  There  are  points  which  require  further  elu- 
cidation :  — 

1.  The  meanirifi  of  the  name  Antichrist.  Mr. 
Greswell  argues  at  some  length  that  the  only  cor- 
rect reading  of  the  word  is  Counterfe)t-(Jhrist  or 
Pro-Chiisto,  and  denies  that  the  idea  of  Adversary 
to  Christ  is  involved  in  the  word.  Mr.  Greswell's 
authority  is  great;  but  he  has  been  in  this  case  too 
hasty  in  drawing  his  conclusion  from  the  inst^anoeg 
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(rh'ch  he  has  cited.  It  is  tnie  that  "  ivrl  is  not 
synonjnious  with  Kard,"  but  it  is  impossible  tc  re- 
(ist  the  evidence  wliich  any  Greek  Lexicon  supplies 
that  the  word  avri,  both  in  composition  and  by 
itself,  will  bear  the  sense  of  "  opponent  to."  It  is 
probable  that  botii  senses  are  combined  in  the  word 
Antichrist,  as  in  the  word  Antipu])e,  which  is  very 
exact  in  its  resemblance,  but  the  primary  notion 
which  it  conveys  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  of 
antagonism  than  rivah-y.  See  Greswell,  l^xpositkm 
of  the  I'aralik's,  vol.  i.  p.  372  ff. ;  Wordsworth, 
On  the  AjMJcalyj)se,  p.  512. 

2.  Tin' meunhuj  of  Th  Karfxov.  What  is  that 
thing  which  withholdeth  (2  Tliess.  ii.  (i)?  and 
why  is  it  apparently  described  in  the  following  verse 
as  a  person  ((5  icar^x'^''^  '■  There  is  a  remarkable 
unanimity  among  the  early  Christian  ^^Titers  on 
this  point.  They  explain  the  obstacle,  known  t<;i 
the  Thessalonians  but  unknown  to  us,  to  be  the 
Roman  Kmpire.  Thus  Tertullian,  De  Kvsur.  Cnrn., 
c.  24,  and  Apol.,  c.  32;  St.  C'hrysostom  and  The- 
ophylact  on  2  Thess.  ii. ;  Hippol}tus,  l>e  Antkhrhio, 
c.  4U ;  St.  Jerome  on  Dan.  vii. ;  St.  Augustine, 
De  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  19;  St.  (^yril  of  Jerusalem, 
Catech.  xv.  6  (see  Dr.  H.  More's  Works,  bk.  ii.  c. 
19,  p.  G90;  Mede,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  C5fl;  Alford, 
Gk.  Test.  iii.  57;  Wordswortli,  On  the  Apoculi/jme, 
p.  520).  Theodoret  and  Theodore  of  IMopsuestia 
iiold  it  to  be  the  determination  of  (jod.  Theo- 
doret's  view  is  embraced  by  I'elt;  the  Patristic  in- 
teqiretation  is  accepted  by  Wonlsworth.  EUicott 
and  Alford  .so  far  modify  the  Patristic  interpreta- 
tion as  to  explain  the  obstacle  to  be  the  restraining 
power  of  human  law  (rh  Karexof)  wielded  i)y  the 
Empire  of  lionie  {6  /carex^oi/)  when  Tertullian 
WTote,  but  now  by  the  several  governments  of  tlie 
civilized  world.  The  explanation  of  Theodoret  is 
untenal)le  on  account  of  St.  Paul's  further  words, 
"•  until  he  be  tiiken  out  of  the  way,"  which  are 
applied  by  him  to  the  obstacle.  The  modification 
of  EUicott  and  Alford  is  necessary  if  we  suppose 
the  airoaraaia  to  be  an  inJiiM  apostasy  still  future, 
for  the  IJoman  I'.mpire  is  gone,  and  this  ajMstasy  is 
not  come,  nor  is  the  Wicked  One  revealed.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Patristic  interpretation 
ii;  its  plainest  acceptation.  How  r.hould  the  idea 
of  the  Koman  I'-mpire  being  the  olistacle  to  the 
revelation  of  Antichrist  have  originated V  There 
was  nothing  to  lead  the  early  ( 'h'-islian  writers  to 
Buch  a  belief.  I  bey  regarded  the  1  toman  lunpire 
as  idolatrous  and  abominable,  and  woidd  have  been 
more  disposed  to  consi<Ier  it  as  the  precursor  than 
as  the  obstacle  to  the  Wicked  One.  ^^'hatever  the 
obstacle  was,  St  Paul  says  that  he  told  the  Thessa- 
lonians what  it  was.  'J'hosc  to  wliom  he  had 
jireachcd  knew,  and  every  time  that  his  Epistle  was 
pulilidy  read  (I  Thc^s.  v  /i" ),  questions  would  have 
i)ecn  a-sked  by  tfioae  who  did  not  know,  and  thus 
the  recollection  nni.st  hi^.e  licen  kejit  up.  It  is  very 
ditlicult  to  see  wiience  the  tradition  could  have 
arLscn  except  from  St.  Paul's  own  teaciiing.  It 
may  i)C  asked,  Why  then  did  he  not  express  it  in 
writing  as  well  as  l)y  word  of  mouthy  St.  .le- 
ronic's  answer  is  sullicient:  "  If  he  had  oi)enly  and 
unreservedly  said,  '  Antichrist  will  r.ot  come  imle.ss 
the  Homan  Empire  be  first  destroyed,'  the  infant 
L'hurch  would  have  been  exposal  in  con.sequenee 
o  persecution"  {nrl  Ali/r;.  (}ii.  xi.  vol.  iv.  p.  209, 
I'aris,  17011).  l.'eniigiiLs  gives  the  same  re.i.son, 
'  He  spoke  oliscurely  for  fear  a  Koman  should  [kt- 
naps  read  the  Epistle,  aid  raise  a  persecution 
icninst  him  and  tlie  other  • 'hristians,  for  they  held 
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that  they  were  to  rule  forever  in  the  world  "  {Bib 
Put/:  Jifax.  viii.  1018;  see  \\'ord.sworth.  On  thi 
Apocdlyjixe,  p.  343).  It  would  appear  then  that 
the  obstacle  was  probably  the  Poman  l'"m])ire.  and 
on  its  being  taken  out  of  tlie  way  there  ditl  occur 
the  "  falling  away."  Zion  the  beloved  city  became 
Sodom  the  bloody  city  —  still  Zion  though  Sodom, 
still  Sodom  though  Zion.  According  to  the  view 
given  above,  this  would  be  the  description  of  the 
Church  in  her  present  estate,  and  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  estate,  until  the  time,  times  and 
half  time,  during  which  the  evil  element  is  allowed 
to  remain  within  her,  shall  have  come  to  their  end. 

3.  What  is  the  Apirafi/jitic  h(ib>/l<m  f  Tliere 
is  not  a  doubt  that  l)y  Pabylon  is  figured  Konie. 
The  "  seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  sit- 
teth "  (Rev.  xvii.  9),  and  the  plain  declaration, 
"  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city 
which  reigneth  "  (/.  e.  in  St.  John's  days)  "over 
the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (Rev.  xvii.  18),  are  too 
strong  evidence  to  be  gainsaid.  There  is  no  com- 
mentator of  note,  ancient  or  modern,  Romanist  or 
Protestant,  who  does  not  acknowledge  so  much. 
Hut  what  Ronie  is  it  that  is  thus  figured?  There 
are  four  chief  opinions:  (1)  Rome  Pagan;  (2) 
Rome  Papal;  (3)  Rome  having  hereafter  become 
infidel;  (4)  Rome  as  a  t>7)e  of  the  world.  That 
it  is  old  Pagan  Rome  is  the  view  ably  contended 
for  by  Possuet  and  held  in  general  by  the j>r(ete list 
school  of  interpreters.  That  it  is  L'ome  Papal  was 
held  by  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  by  those  who  preceded  and  have  followed  them 
in  their  line  of  inteq)retation.  That  it  is  Rome 
having  lapsed  into  infidelity  is  the  view  of  many  of 
the /iiturist.t.  That  it  is  Rome  as  the  type  of  the 
world  is  suggested  or  maintained  by  Tichonius,  Pri- 
masius,  Aretas,  Albert  the  (Jreat,  and  in  our  own 
days  by  Dr.  Arnold  (On  the  Interpretation  of 
Prophecy)  AnA  Dr.  Newman  (Tracts  for  the  Times, 
No.  83).  That  the  harlot-woman  nmst  be  an  un- 
faithful Clnncli  is  argued  convincingly  by  ^^'ords- 
worth  (On  the  A/>ocaly/>.'se,  p.  37()),  and  no  less 
decisively  by  Isajic  A\'illiams  ( The  Apocalypse,  p. 
335).  A  clo.se  consideration  of  the  language  and 
import  of  St.  John's  prophecy  appears,  as  Mr. 
Williams  says,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
point.  If  this  be  so,  the  conclusfbn  seems  almost 
necessarily  to  follow  tiiat  the  unfaithful  Church 
spoken  of  is,  as  1  'r.  Wordsworth  argues,  the  Church 
of  Rome.  And  this  ajjpcars  to  be  the  c;ise.  The 
Pabylon  of  the  Apocalypse  is  probalily  the  Church 
of  Rome  which  gradually  raised  and  .seated  herself 
on  the  back  of  the  Corrupted  Church — the  Har- 
lot-rider on  the  Peast.  A  very  noticeable  conclu- 
sion follows  from  hence,  which  has  been  little 
marked  by  many  who  have  been  most  anxious  to 
identify  l?al>ylon  and  Rome.  It  is,  that  it  is  im- 
[KJssible  that  the  Pope  or  the  Papal  system  can  be 
Antichrist,  for  the  Harlot  who  rides  on  the  Iteast 
and  the  Antichrist  are  wholly  distinct.  After 
Pabylon  is  fallen  and  destroyed  (h'ev.  xviii.)  the 
.Viitichri.st  is  still  found  (Rev.  xix.).  Indeed  there 
is  h.ardly  i\  feature  in  the  Paji.il  system  which  is 
similar  in  its  lineaments  to  the  jwrtniit  of  Anti- 
christ as  driwii  by  .St.  .lolm,  however  closely  it  may 
rcsemlile  Iial)ylon. 

4.  11'//'!^  are  ire  to  nmhrstanil  by  the  tiro  Wil- 
tics.ie.i  T  The  usual  interpretation  given  in  the 
early  Church  is  that  they  are  I'.noch  and  EJijah, 
who  are  to  appear  in  the  days  of  .Antichrist,  and 
by  him  to  be  killed.  Victorinus  substitutes  Jere- 
miah for  Enoch.     Jo.achim  would  suggest  Mosei 
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xnd  Elijnh  taken  figuratively  for  some  persons,  or 
perhaps  orders,  actuated  by  their  spirit.  BolJn- 
ger,  Bale,  Chytrreus,  Pareus,  Mede,  Vitringa  un- 
derstand by  them  the  Hue  of  Antipapal  remon- 
gtrants.  I'oxe  takes  them  to  be  Huss  and  .Jerome 
of  Prague;  Bossuet,  the  early  Christian  martyrs; 
Herder  and  Eioldiorn,  the  chief  priest  Ananus  and 
Jesus  slain  by  the  Zealots;  Moses  >Stuart,  the  sick 
and  old  wlio  did  not  tly  from  .Jerusalem  on  its  cap- 
ture bj'  the  Romans;  JIaurice,  the  priest  .Jeshua 
and  the  judge  Zerubbabel  as  representing  Law  and 
Sacrifice;  Lee  understands  by  them  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel;  Tichonius  and  Bede,  the  two  Testi- 
•nents;  others  the  two  Sacraments.  AU  that  we 
are  able  to  say  is  this :  The  time  of  their  witness- 
ing is  1260  days,  or  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time. 
This  is  the  same  period  as  that  during  which  tlie 
airoffTaffia  and  the  power  of  the  Beast  continue. 
They  would  seem  therefore  to  represent  all  those 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  faithless  are  found  faithful 
throughout  this  time.  Theh'  being  described  as 
"candlesticks"  would  lead  us  te  regard  them  per- 
haps as  ( 'hurches.  The  place  of  their  temporary 
death,  "  the  great  city,  whicli  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Eg}l»t,  where  also  our  Lord  was  cru- 
cified," would  appear  to  be  .Jerusalem,  as  t>ijifyLng 
the  CoiTupted  Church.  The  Beast  that  kills  them 
is  not  Antichrist,  but  the  feithless  ('hurch. 

5.  The  Number  of  the  Btnst.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  kno\vn  about  it.  No  conjecture  that  has 
been  made  is  worth  mentioning  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  Ukely  in  any  the  lea,st  degree  to  approx- 
imate to  the  truth.  The  usual  method  of  seeking 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  select  the  name 
of  an  individual  and  to  count  the  numerical  values 
of  its  constituent  letters.  The  extravagant  con- 
clusions which  liave  been  made  to  result  from  this 
system  have  naturally  brought  it  into  disrepute, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  much  more  usual, 
at  the  time  that  St.  .John  wrote,  to  make  calcula- 
tions in  this  manner  than  most  persons  are  now 
aware.  On  this  principle  Mercury  or  llnuth  was 
invoked  under  the  name  of  1218,  Jupiter  under 
that  of  T17,  the  Sun  of  608  or  XH.  Mr.  Elliott 
quotes  an  enigma  from  the  Sibylhne  verses  in  some 
«ray  expressing  the  name  of  God,  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  challenge  put  forth  by  St.  John,  and 
perhaps  formed  in  part  on  its  model : 

V.vvia.  ypafi.tJ.aT  f x"  '  TcrpaervAAa/Sos  ci/iit  •  voei  |U.e. 
At  Tpets  at  jrpuiTai  ivo  ypdixixar'  exoutric  €Kacm), 

H  AotTTT)  5e  TO.  AotTrd  •  Kai  ettrtf  a<l>cova  to.  ireVre. 
Tou  TracTos  S'  apiOiMov  eKaTOCTafies  eieri  Sis  oktui 
Ka'i  Tpeis  Tpi(r6c(ca5e9,  crvv  y  iwrd  •  yvovs  Se  Tt's  ei/it, 
OiiK  afAv7)TOs  eoT)  6ei.'r)s  nap  e^oi  ye  <ro^ir\s. 

Sibi/U.  Orac.  p.  171,  Paris,  1599. 

supposed  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  Qihs  awrrip.  The 
only  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the 
Beast,  made  on  this  principle,  which  is  worthy  of 
mention  is  one  which  dates  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Iren.'eus,  and  has  held  its  ground  down  to  the  time 
of  Uean  Alford  and  Canon  \\'ordsworth.  Irenseus 
'uggests,  though  he  does  not  adopt,  the  word 
dare  I  fos.  Dr.  Wordsworth  (1860)  thinks  it 
possible,  and  Dean  Alford  (1861)  has  "the  strong- 
est persuasion  that  no  other  can  t>e  found  approach- 
ing so  near  to  a  complete  solution."  Of  other 
lames  the    chief  favorites    have    been   T  f  nav 


a  *  Dr.  David  Thorn,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  author  of  a 
*ork  ec'itled  n  The  Number  and  Names  of  the  Apoca- 
ypUc  Poasis,  Part  1."  (Ix)nd.   1848,  8vo,   pp.  xxxii.. 
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(Irenasus),  Apvou/xe  (Ilippolytus),  Aa^ire- 
Tis,  Afre/xos  (Tichonius),  revar}f.iKos 
(Rupertus),  KaKog  'OSriyos,  'AATjerjs 
B\a/8e/)os,  TlaXai  Baa  Kafo  s,  'A/mi'os 
aSiKos  (Arethas),  O  ii  Kir  to  s  (Grotius).  Mo- 
o  /xer  IS  ,  'Air  o(TT  arri  s  ,  Dioci.Ks  Al'».i'.stl'3 
(Bossuet):  Ewald  constructs  "  the  Roman  Ca;sar" 
in  Hebrew,  and  Benary  "  the  Cwsar  Nero"  in  the 
same  language.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the 
many  attempts  that  luive  lieen  made  to  solve  tlie 
difficulty  —  attempts  seldom  e\eu  relieved  by  in- 
genuity—  may  consult  Wolfius,  (,'ahuet,  Clarke, 
Wrangham,  Thoni  [TliomV]."  Probably  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  exi)lanation  goes  is  false.  JNIen 
have  looked  for  Anticlnist  among  their  foes,  and 
have  tortured  the  name  of  the  person  fixed  upon 
into  being  of  the  value  of  606.  Hence  Latinus 
under  the  Roman  Emperors,  Mohammed  at  the  time 
of  the  .Saracenic  successes,  Luther  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, Bonaparte  at  tiie  i'rench  Revolution.  The 
name  to  be  found  is  not  that  of  Antichrist,  but  the 
name  of  the  Beast,  which,  as  we  ha'""  argued,  is 
not  the  same  as  Antichi'ist.  It  is  prolj^^ble  that  a 
sounder  method  of  interiiretation  is  adojjted  by  Mr. 
Isaac  WiUiams,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  lAlr.  Maurice. 
There  is  clearly  a  spubolical  meaning  in  the  num- 
bers used  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  they  would  ex- 
plain the  three  sixes  as  a  threefold  declension  from 
the  hohness  and  perfection  symbolized  by  the  num- 
ber seven.  We  will  atld  an  ingenious  suggestion 
by  an  anonymous  WTiter,  and  will  leave  the  subject 
in  the  same  darkness  in  which  it  is  probably  des- 
tined to  remain:  "At  his  first  appearance,"  he 
writes,  "  he  will  be  haUed  with  acclamations  and 
hosannahs  as  the  redeemer  of  Israel,  another  .(udas 
Maccabaeus:  and  either  from  the  initials  of  his 
name,  or  from  the  initial  letter  of  some  scriptural 
motto  adopted  by  him,  an  artificial  name  will  Ije 
formed,  a  cipher  of  his  real  name.  .And  that  ab- 
breviated name  or  cipher  wiU  be  ostentatiously  dis- 
played as  their  badge,  their  watchword,  their  shib- 
boleth, their  '  Maccabi,'  by  all  his  adherents. 
This  artificial  name,  this  mark  or  symliol  of  the 
real  name,  will  be  equal  by  Gertatria  to  666" 
(Jewish  Missionary,  p.  52,  1848). 

(C.)   Jewish   and  Mohammedan  traditions  re- 
specting Antichrist.     The  name  given  by  the  Jews 

to  Antichrist  is  (D^v"^P~lS)  Armillus.  There  are 
several  Rabbinical  books  in  which  a  circumstantial 
account  is  given  of  him,  such  as  the  "  Book  of 
Zerubbabel,"  and  others  printed  at  Constantinople. 
Buxtorf  gives  an  abridgment  of  their  contents  in 
his  Lexicon,  under  the  head  "Armillus,"  and  in 
the  fiftieth  chapter  of  his  Synagoga  Judaica 
(p.  717).  The  name  is  derived  from  Isaiah  xi.  4, 
where  the  Targum  gives  "  By  the  word  of  his 
mouth  the  wicked  Armillus  shall  die,"  for  "with 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  mcked." 
There  wiU,  say  the  Jews,  be  twelve  [ten]  signs  ol 
the  coming  of  the  ^Messiah:  —  1.  'Vhe  appearance 
of  three  apostate  kings  who  have  fallen  away  from 
the  faith,  but  in  the  sight  of  men  appear  to  \>e 
worshippers  of  the  true  God.  2.  A  terrible  heat  of 
the  sun.  3.  A  dew  of  blood  (Joel  ii.  30).  4.  A 
healing  dew  for  the  pious.  5.  A  darkness  wiU  b« 
cast  upon  the  sun  (Joel  ii.  31 )  for  thirty  days  (Is. 
xxiv.  22).      6.   God  will  give  universal  power  t« 


398),  which  may  w^''  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity  of  lit 
erature.  * 
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the  K'omans  for*  nine  niontlis,  durini;  which  time 
Uie  lioniaii  chiuftain  will  afflict  tlie  Israelites;  at 
the  end  of  tlie  nine  nii>ntbs,(lotl  will  raise  up  the 
Messiah  I{en-.Ioseph,  thaf  is,  tlie  Messiah  of  the 
trilie  of  Joseph,  named  Neheniiah,  who  will  defeat 
the  lloman  chieftain  and  slay  him.  7.  Then  there 
will  arise  Arniillus,  whom  the  (Jentiles  or  Cnris- 
tians  call  Antichrist.  He  will  l.c  horn  of  a  marble 
statue  in  one  of  the  churclies  in  Home.  He  will 
^'0  to  the  llonians  and  will  profess  himself  to  he 
their  Messiah  and  their  (Jod.  At  once  the  Romans 
will  believe  in  him  and  accept  him  for  tlieir  kinu;, 
and  will  love  him  and  clini^  to  him.  Havinj;  made 
the  whole  world  subject  to  him,  he  will  say- to  the 
Idumieans  (/.  e.  (.'hristians),  "  Briii<i  me  the  law 
which  I  have  iriven  you."  They  will  i)ring  it  with 
their  booit  of  prayers;  and  he  wiU  accept  it  as  his 
jwii,  and  will  exhort  them  to  persevere  in  their 
belief  of  him.  Then  he  will  send  to  Nehemiah,  and 
command  the  .Jewish  Law  to  be  brouj^ht  liun,  and 
proof  to  be  given  from  it  that  he  is  (Jod.  Nehe- 
miah will  go  before  him,  guarded  by  ^JU.OOO  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  of  l''.pliraim,  and  will  read,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  (iod:  thou  shall  have  none  otiicr  gods 
but  me."  Armillus  will  say  that  there  are  no  such 
words  in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the  Jews  to 
confess  him  to  Ije  ( iod  as  tlie  other  nations  had  con- 
fessed him.  liut  Nehemiah  will  give  orders  to  his 
followers  to  .seize  an<l  bind  him.  Then  Armillus 
in  rage  and  fury  will  gather  all  his  people  in  a  dee]) 
valley  to  fight  with  Israel,  and  in  that  battle  the 
Jlessiah  l{en-.loseph  will  fall,  and  the  angels  will 
bear  away  his  body  and  carry  him  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Patriarchs.  Then  the  Jews  will  be 
cast  out  by  all  nations,  and  sutler  afflictions  such 
as  have  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  the  residue  of  them  will  tly  into  the  desert,  and 
will  remain  there  forty  and  five  days,  during  which 
time  all  the  Israelites  who  are  not  worthy  to  see 
the  liedemption  shall  die.  8.  Then  the  gre;it  angel 
Michael  will  rise  and  blow  three  miglity  lilasts  of  a 
tnmijiet.  At  the  first  iilast  there  shall  appear  the 
true  Messiah  l>en-l)avid  and  the  ]iro])het  Klyah, 
and  they  will  manifest  themselves  to  the  Jews  in 
Uie  desert,  and  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  v,"irld 
snail  hear  the  sound  of  the  trump,  and  those  that 
have  Ixieii  carried  captive  into  Assyria  shall  be 
gathered  together;  and  with  great  gladness  they 
shall  come  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Armillus  will  raise 
K  great  army  of  Christians  and  lead  them  to  Jeru- 
salem to  coiKjuer  the  new  king.  lUit  (iod  shall  say 
to  Messiah,  "  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  and  to 
the  Israelites,  "  Stand  still  and  see  what  God  will 
work  for  you  to-day."  Then  (iod  will  pour  down 
sulphur  and  fire  from  heaven  (I'Js.  xxxviii.  22),  and 
the  impious  .(Vrmillus  siiall  die,  and  the  imjjious 
Idumccans  (i.  e.  (.hristians),  who  have  destroyed  the 
house  of  our  (jod  and  have  led  us  away  into  cap- 
tivity, shall  perish  in  misery,  and  the  Jews  shall 
nvengc  themselves  upon  them,  as  it  is  written: 
"The  house  of  Jacob  shall  1)0  a  fire,  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  (i.  e.  the 
Christians)  for  stulible,  and  they  shall  kindle  in 
them  and  devour  them:  there  shall  not  be  any  re- 
rnaining  of  the  house  of  E,sau,  for  the  I-ord  hath 
iipoken  it"  (Obad.  18.)  0.  On  the  second  blast  of 
he  trumpet  the  tombs  shall  be  opened,  and  Messiah 
•Jen-l)avi(l  shall  raise  Messiah  lien-.Iose])h  from  the 
dea/1.  10.  The  ten  tribes  shall  be  led  to  Paradise, 
iiid  shiJI  celebrate  the  we<l(ling-fe:u)t  of  the  Messiah. 
Ar.d  the  Messiah  shall  choose  a  bride  amongst  the 
TuiroHt  of  the  daMirhters  of  I.-^racl,  and  children  and 
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children's  children  shall  be  born  to  him,  and  ther 
he  sliall  die  like  other  men,  and  his  sons  shall  reign 
over  Israel  after  him,  as  it  is  written,  "He  shall 
prolong  his  days"  (Is.  liii.  10),  which  Ifambarn 
explains  to  mean  "He  shall  live  long,  but  he  too 
shall  die  in  great  glory,  and  his  son  shall  reign  in 
his  stead,  and  his  M>n's  sons  in  succession  "  (Bux- 
tfjrfii  Symif/or/a  Jmlitici,  p.  717,  Basil.  KiOl  [and 
Eisenmenger,  KnUlvckles  .1  luknthum,  ii.  01)8-717]). 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  are  an  adaptation 
of  Christian  prophecy  and  .lewish  legend  without 
any  originality  or  any  beauty  of  their  own.  They 
too  have  their  signs  which  are  to  precede  the  fin.al 
consunmiation.  They  are  divided  into  the  greater 
and  lesser  signs.  Of  the  greater  signs  the  first  is 
the  ri.sing  of  the  sun  from  the  west  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv. 
2U).  The  next  is  the  ai)ix;arance  of  a  Beast  from 
the  earth,  sixty  cubits  high,  bearing  the  =tatt"  of 
Jloses,  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  with  which  he  wii 
inscribe  the  word  "  Believer"  on  the  face  of  the 
fiiithful,  and  "  UnbeUever  "  on  all  who  have  not 
accepted  Islamism  (comp.  Rev.  xiii.).  The  third 
sign  is  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  while  the 
spoil  of  which  is  being  divided,  news  will  come  of 
the  appearance  of  Antichrist  {Al  BnJJal),  and  every 
man  will  return  to  his  own  home.  Antichrist  will 
be  bUnd  of  one  eye  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  will 
have  the  name  of  Unl)eliever  WTitten  on  his  forehead 
(liev.  xiii.).  It  is  he  that  the  Jews  call  Messiah 
Ben-1'avid,  and  say  that  he  will  come  in  the  Last 
times  and  reign  over  sea  and  land,  and  restore  to 
them  the  kingdom.  He  will  continue  forty  days, 
one  of  these  days  being  equal  to  a  year,  another  to 
a  month,  another  to  a  week,  the  rest  being  days  of 
ordinary  lengtii.  lie  will  deviistate  all  other  places, 
but  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Mecca  and  .Medina, 
which  will  Ije  guarded  oy  angels.  I-astly,  he  will 
be  killed  by  Jesus,  at  the  gate  of  Lud.  For  when 
news  is  received  of  the  ajijiearance  of  Antichrist, 
Jesus  will  come  down  to  earth,  alighting  on  the 
white  tower  at  the  east  of  Damascus,  and  will  slay 
him:  Jesus  will  then  embrace  the  Mohannncdan  re- 
ligion, marry  a  wife,  and  leave  children  alter  him, 
ha\ing  reigned  in  perfect  \)caee  and  security,  after 
the  death  of  Antichrist,  for  forty  years.  (See  Po- 
cocke.  Porta  Mo»is,\i.  258,  Oxon.  1C5.');  and  Sale, 
Koran,  Preliminary  Difcoumv.) 

Literntiire.  —  On  the  subject  of  the  Antichrist 
and  of  the  Apotxdyptic  visions  the  following  is  a 
condensed  list  of  the  writers  most  deserving  of  at- 
tention: —  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Calech.  x\.  220, 
Paris,  1720.  S.  Jerome,  I'.TpUm.  in  Diiniel.  v.  617, 
"\'eron.  1734.  These  two  writers  are  expounders 
of  the  Patristic  view.  Andreas,  C'omin.  in  Aj)Oc. 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  v.  590.  Aretas,  Coiiim.  in  Ajxk. 
Bilil.  Patr.  Max.  ix.  741.  Abbas  Joachim  (founder 
of  the  Antipapal  school),  />;).  J/x)c.  Venet.  1519. 
Hibeira  (ftumdcr  of  the  later  school  of  luturistsl^ 
Comiii.  in  AjMic.  Salam.  1591.  Alca.sar  (founder 
of  the  PrR'terist  school),  Wstiijntio  Arcuni  Senst'u 
in  Apoc.  Antv.  1014.  Parens,  Comm.  in  Apoc. 
Heidelb.  1018.  Cornelius  a  l/ipidc,  Comm.  in 
Aim\  .\ntv.  1027.  Mode,  Vl'ivis  Ajx)Ctih/p(.  Can. 
tab.  1G'J2.  Bossiiet,  J,'A/H)r(il;//)Ke,avec  tine  Kjjili- 
oiliim,  (J'.uvres,  vol.  xxiii.  Vitringa,  Anncrisii 
A/H)C'i{i//)s.  Amst.  1719.  Daubuz,  Comm.  on  Rev. 
Ix)nd.  1720.  Hug,  /unhiliini/  In  tlie  ^'cA ;•(/?(■  n  (fe4 
Netan  Test.  Stiittg.  1821.  Ik'ngel,  Kikldrte  Off. 
iiib'irunij  .IoIiiiiihIk.  Stuttu'-  18'I4.  Herder,  .lohan- 
iiit  Offuibiirun;/,  Werke,  xii.  Stuttg.  1827.  Kich- 
horn,  Comm.  in  A/xn:  (iotting.  1791.  Ewald, 
Comm.  in  A/xic.   Lips.    1828.      Li. eke,  \'olUt(imlii/f 
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Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  und  die  apocalypt. 
Literatur,  Comm.  iv.,  Bonn.  1832,  [2e  Aufl.  1852.] 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  v.  No.  83,  Lond.  1839. 
Greswell,  Exposition  of  the  Parables,  vol.  i.  Oxf. 
1834.  liloses  Stuart,  Comm.  on  the  Apoc.  [Ando- 
ver,  18-15,  repr.J  Edinb.  1847.  Wordsworth,  On 
tilt  Apocabjjise  Ijond.  184f';  and  Gk.  Test.  Lond. 
18(30.  Elliott  Ilone  ApocSlijpticte,  Lond.  1851. 
Clissold  ApocolypLlcid  Interpretation  (Swedenbor- 
gian),  I^nd.  1845.  C.  Maitland,  Prophetic  Inter- 
pretation, Loud.  1849.  Williams,  The  Apocalypse, 
Lond.  1852.  Alford,  Gk.  Test.  (Proleg.  in  Thess. 
et  in  Apoc),  Lond.  1850  and  18G1.  Ellicott, 
Comm.  in  Thess.  Lond.  1858.  F.  M. 

*  On  this  important  topic  the  reader  may  con- 
sult also  the  following  writers :  Corrodi,  Krit.  Gesch. 
des  Chiliasmus,  ii.  400-444,  Frankf.  u.  Leipz.  1781; 
Neander,  Pflanzuny,  u.  s.  w.  i.  34G,  ii.  630,  640, 
4te  Aufl.  Hamb.  1847,  or  pp.  200,  360,  372  of  E. 
G.  Robinson's  revised  ed.  of  Kyland's  trans.,  N.  Y. 
1805 ;  also  his  Der  erste  Brief  Johannis,  on  ch.  ii.  18, 
22,  23,  iv.  1-3,  trans,  by  Mrs.  Conant,  N.  Y.  1852; 
Diisterdieck,  Johan.  Bnefe,  i.  308-332,  Gott.  1852; 
Jlaurice,  Unity  of  the  N.  T.,  Camb.  1854,  pp. 
C09-014;  Lange  in  Herzog's  ReaLEncyklopcidie,  i. 
371 ;  ,l.,echler,  Das  apost.  u.  d.  nachaposl.  Zeitalter, 
2e  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1857,  pp.  132  ft".,  227  ff.,  207; 
Ewald,  Sendsch  reiben  des  Apost  els  Paulus,  pp.  25- 
31,  Giitt.  1857;  Liinemami  on  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12, 
and  Huther  on  1  John  ii.  18,  in  Meyer's  Komm. 
iiber  das  N.  T. ;  Jowett,  Excursus  on  "  The  ^Nlan 
of  Sin,"  in  his  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  178-194, 
2d  ed..  Loud.  1859;  Boehmer,  Ed.,  Zur  Lehre  vom 
Antichrist,  nach  Schneckenhurger,  in  Jahrb.  f. 
deutsche  TheoL,  1859,  iv.  403-407;  Noyes,  G.  K., 
The  Apocalypse  annlyzed  and  explained,  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  for  May,  1800,  Lsviii.  325-357 ; 
Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.,  pp.  015-018,  and  Vor- 
lesungeH  iiber  die  Apok  ilypse,  Berl.  1802 ;  Ewald, 
Die  Johnn.  Schriften  ubersezt  u.  erkliirt,  Bd.  ii., 
G<  tt.  1802;  Yolkmar,  Comm.  zur  Offenbarung 
Johannes,  Zurich,  1802.  H.  and  A. 

AN'TIOCH  CAvTtoxiia).   1.  In  Syria.  The 

capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  SjTia,  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  Boman  governors  of  the  prov- 
ince which  bore  the  same  name.  This  metropolis 
was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running 
northwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus,  running  east- 
wards, are  brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.  Here 
the  Orontes  breaks  through  the  mountains;  and 
Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly 
on  an  island,  partly  on  the  level  which  forms  the 
left  bank,  and  partly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  as- 
cent of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the 
south.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  Daphne, 
the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  (2  !Macc.  iv.  33); 
whence  the  city  was  sometimes  called  Antioch  hv 
D.^piKNi;,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the 
same  name. 

No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
(Jertain  points  of  close  association  Ijetween  these 
two  cities,  as  regards  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
may  lie  noticed  in  the  first  place.  One  of  the  seven 
deacons,  or  almoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem,  was 
Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5).  The 
Christians,  who  were  disjiersed  from  Jerusalem  at 
the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  gospel  at  An- 
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"  •  It  illustrates  .signally  the  contrasts  of  history, 
that  the  Antioch  of  the  N.  T.  from  which  the  first 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  were  sent  forthjis  it.-<elf 


tioch  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  that 
Agabus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  foretold  the 
famine,  came  to  Antioch  {ibid.  xi.  27,  28);  and 
Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent  on  a 
mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the  former 
(ibid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  again 
that  the  Judaizers  came,  who  disturbed  the  church 
at  Antioch  (ibid.  xv.  1);  and  it  was  at  AntiocV 
that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  for  conduct  into 
which  he  had  been  Ijetrayed  through  the  influence 
of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11,  12). 

The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  the  first  Gentile  cliurch  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20,  21);  here  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi.  26); 
here  St.  Paul  exercised  (so  far  as  is  distinctly  re- 
corded) his  first  systematic  ministerial  work  (xi 
22-26;  see  xiv.  20-28;  also  xv.  35  and  xviii.  23)- 
hence  he  started  at  the  beginning  of  liis  first  mis- 
sionary journey  (xiii.  1-3),  and  hither  he  returned 
(xiv.  20).  So  again  after  the  apostolic  council  (the 
decrees  of  which  were  specially  addressed  to  the 
Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  xv.  23),  he  began  and 
ended  his  second  missionary  journey  at  this  place 
(xv.  30,  xviii.  22).  This  too  was  tlie  starting-point 
of  the  third  missionary  journey  (xviii.  23),  which 
was  brought  to  a  termination  l)y  the  imprisonment 
at  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea."  Though  St.  Paul  was 
never  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  Antioch,  it  did 
not  cease  to  be  an  important  centre  for  Christian 
progress;  but  it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to 
trace  its  history  as  a  patriarchate,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  Ignatius,  Chrysostom,  and  other  emment 
names. 

Antioch  was  founded  in  the  year  300  b.  c,  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  with  circumstances  of  consider- 
able display,  which  were  afterwards  embellished  by 
fable.  The  situation  was  well  chosen,  both  for  mil- 
itary and  commercial  purposes.  Jews  were  settled 
there  from  the  fii'st  in  large  numbers,  were  governed 
by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to  have  the 
same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §  1;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Antioch  grew  under 
the  successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it  became  a  cil^ 
of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  Some 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  on  the 
island.  One  feature,  which  seems  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian  cities  —  a  vast 
street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the  whole  from 
end  to  end  —  was  added  by  Antiochus  Fpiphanes. 
Some  Uvely  notices  of  the  Antioch  of  this  period, 
and  of  its  relation  to  .J.ewish  history,  are  supplied 
by  the  books  of  Jlaccabees.  (.See  especially  1  JNIacc 
iii.  37,  xi.  13;  2  Mace.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21,  xi.  30.) 

It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Koman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pompey 
it  had  been  made  a  free  city,  and  such  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  early  Emper- 
ors raised  there  some  large  and  important  struct- 
ures, such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and  baths. 
Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  and  a  colon- 
nade (.loseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  3;  B.  J.,  i.  21,  §  11). 
Here  should  be  mentioned  that  the  citizens  of  An- 
tioch under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurrilous 
v\'\i  and  the  imention  of  nicknames.  This  perhaps 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  are   designated,  and  which   was 

now  one  of  the  foreign  fields  to  which  missionaries  aw 
sent  by  the  churches  of  America.  H 
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Antioch. 


proliahly  given   by   lioinans  to  the  despised  sect, 
and  not  by  Christians  to  themselves. 

Tlie  great  autiiority  for  all  that  is  known  of 
ancient  Antiocii  is  ('.  O.  Miiller's  Aiitifjuilatc)' 
Aiitiiirlitme  (Cult.  18:39).  Modem  Antnkin  is  a 
shrnnken  and  miserable  place.  Some  of  the  walls, 
shattered  by  earthfiuakes,  have  a  striking  appeiir- 
ance  on  tiie  ci-a<;s  of  Mount  Silpins.  Tliey  are  de- 
scribed in  Chesney's  account  of  tiie  Euphrates  Ex- 
jHililkm,  where  also  is  given  a  view  of  a  gateway 
which  still  lie;irs  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  One  error, 
however,  siiould  be  pointed  out,  which  has  found 
ils  way  into  these  volumes  from  t'almet,  namely, 
♦Icroiiie's  erroneous  identification  of  Antioch  with 
the  Uiblali  of  the  Old  'J'estament. 


^'^^'i 


Oat'  or  St.  Pant,  Antioch. 

M.  Antim<ii  in  ri.iniiA  (.Vets  xiii.  14,  itiv.  19, 
}.\:  2  'I'ini    iii.  II).     The  position  of  thiii  town  i« 


clearly  pointed  out  by  Strabo  in  the  following 
words  (xii.  577):  —  "In  the  district  of  Thrvgia 
called  I'aroreia,  tiiere  is  a  certain  mountain-ridge, 
stretcliing  from  V..  to  \V.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
large  plain  below  this  ridije;  and  it  li.a.s  two  cities 
in  its  neighborhood:  I'hilomeliuni  on  the  north, 
anil  on  the  otlier  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near 
I'isidia.  TIk'  former  lies  entirely  in  the  plain:  the 
latter  (wliicii  li.a-s  a  Ifoman  colony)  is  on  a  height." 
Tiie  relations  of  distance  also  between  Antioch  and 
other  towns  are  known  by  the  I'eutingerian  talde. 
Its  site,  however,  lias  only  recently  lieen  ascertained. 
It  was  fonnerly  supposetl  to  lie  Ak-flnr,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  I'hiiomelium  on  tlie  north  side  of 
tlie  ridire.  j-.veii  Winer  (18+7)  gives  this  view, 
the  ditiiculties  of  wiiicli  were  seen  by  I.eake.  and 
})reviously  by  Mannert.  Mr.  Arundell,  tiie  Hritisii 
chaplain  at  Smyrna,  undertook  a  journey  in  IS-'J.'l 
fur  the  express  purpose  of  identifyin;;  the  Tisidian 
.VntiiH'b.  and  he  was  ])erfectly  succes.sful  (.Vnindell's 
A.iid  Minor,  oh.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv. ).  The  ruins  are 
very  considerable.  'I'his  disco>ery  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  Mr  Hamilton  {livs.  in  Aun  Minor,  vol. 
i.  cli.  27).  Antioch  corresponds  to  Yulubntch, 
which  is  distant  from  Ak-nlitr  six  hours  over  the 
iiiountains. 

'i'his  city,  like  the  !^>Tian  Antioch,  was  founded 
l.y  Seleucus  Nicator.  I'liderthe  Hoinans  it  became 
I  rohmi'i,  and  was  also  called  ("a>Rarea,  as  we  leani 
from  riiiiy  (v.  '![).  The  former  fact  is  confirmed 
by  tiie  I-'itin  inscriptions  .and  other  features  of  the 
coins  of  the  place:  tiic  latter  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered on  the  s|>ot  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  occasion  on  which  St.  I'aul  visiie<l  the  city 
for  the  first  time  (.Vi'ts  xiii.  14)  w.xs  very  interest- 
ing and  ini|iortant.  His  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue led  to  the  reception  of  tlie  gosjiel  by  a  trreat 
number  of  tiie  (leiitiles:  and  this  rt-siiltod  in  a 
violent  |K'rserutinii  on  the  part  of  tlie  .lews,  whc 
first,  usini;  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthj 
,  female  re!«id<-!itB.  dmve  him  from  Autioch  to  Ico 
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dium  {ib.  50,  51),  and  subsequently  followtA^  aim 
even  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St.  I'aul,  on  his 
return  from  Lystra,  revisited  Antiocli  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
(ib.  21).  These  events  happened  when  l.e  was  on 
his  first  missionary  journey,  in  company  with  Bar- 
nabas, lie  probably  visited  Antiocli  again  at  the 
heginning  of  his  second  jom'ney,  when  Silas  was 
his  associate,  and  Timotheus,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  neighborhood,  had  just  been  added  to  the 
party.  The  allusion  in  2  Tim.  iii.  11  shows  that 
Timotheus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sufierings 
which  the  apostle  had  undergone  during  his  first 
visit  to  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  [Piirygia;  Pi- 
SIDIA.]  J.  S.  H. 

ANTIOCHI'A  CAvTi6xua;  [FA.]  Ales. 
AvTiox^a  exc.  in  2  Mace.  iv.  3-3:  Antiochia). 
Antiocii  1  (1  Mace.  iv.  -J-'j,  vi.  63;  2  Mace.  iv. 
33,  v.  21).  W.  A.  W. 

ANTIO'CHIANS  {'Avriox^7s-  Antlocheni). 
Partisans  of  Antiochus  Epiphaiies,  including  Jason 
and  the  Hellenizing  faction  (2  Mace.  iv.  9,  19).  In 
the  latter  passages  the  \'ulgate  has  viros  peccatorts. 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTI'OCHIS  VAfTlox's-  Antioclns).  The 
concubine  of  .Intiochus  Epiphanes  (2  ^lacc.  iv.  30). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  {'hvTioxos;  Alex.  Acn^a- 
yos  in  1  Mace.  xii.  16:  Antiochus).  Father  of 
Numenius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  from  Jonathan 
to  the  Komans  (1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  Ckvrioxos,  the.  wi/k- 
slatvltr),  king  of  SjTia,  surnac^ed  tlie  God  (QeSs), 
"  in  the  first  instance  by  the  iNIilesians,  tiecause  he 
overthrew  their  tyrant  Timarchus "  (App.  Syr. 
65),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  (Scoriijp,  the 
Savior)  in  b.  c.  261.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  mth  Ptol- 
emaeus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  {totis  viribns 
dimic'ivit,  Hieron.  ad  Dm.  xi.  6),  in  the  course  of 
which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted  and  became  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  At  length  (n.  c.  250)  peace 
was  made,  and  the  two  monarchs  "joined  them- 
selves together"  (Dan.  xi.  6),  and  Ptolemy  ("the 
king  of  the  south  "')  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  ("the  king  of  the  north") 
who  set  aside  his  former  wife,  Laodice,  to  receive 
her.  After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
(b.  c.  2i7),  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice  and  her 
children  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to  court.  Thus 
Berenice  was  "  not  able  to  retain  her  power;  "  and 
Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a  second  time 
lose  her  ascendency,  poisoned  Antiochus  (him  "  that 
supported  her,"  i.  e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice 
and  her  infant  son  to  be  put  to  death,  b.  c.  246 
(Dan.  xi.  6;  Hieron.  ad  Dan.  1.  c. ;  App.  Syr.  65). 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptoleinasus  Ever- 
getes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("  out  of  a  branch  of 
her  root"),  who  succeeded  his  father  Ptol.  Phila- 
ielphus,  exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister's  death  by 
.111  invasion  of  S3Tia,  in  which  Laodice  was  killed, 
her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  driven  for  a  time  from 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  plundered  (Dan. 
si.  7-9;  Hieron.  I.  c. ;  hence  his  surname  "the  ben- 
efactor"). The  hostiUties  thus  renewed  continued 
for  many  years;  and  on  the  death  of  Seleucus 
B.  c.  226,  after  his  "  return  into  his  own  land  " 
(Dan.  xi.  9),  his  sons  .\lexander  (Seleucus)  Kerau- 
x)8  and  Antiochus  "  assembled  a  great  multitude 
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of  forces  "  against  Ptol.  Philopator  the  sen  of  Ever- 
getes,  and  "one  of  them"  (Antiochus)  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  9,  10; 
Hieron.  I.  c).  B.  F.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.,  surnamed  the  Great 
ifieyas),  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  Keraunos, 
who  was  assassmated  after  a  short  reign  in  b.  c. 
223.  He  prosecuted  the  war  against  Ptol.  Philo- 
pator \vith  vigor,  and  at  first  with  success.  In 
B.  c.  218  he  drove  the  li^gyptian  forces  to  Sidon, 
conquered  Samaria  and  Gilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ptolemais,  but  was  defeated  next  year  at  Paphia, 
near  Ga^a  (b.  c.  217),  with  immense  loss,  and  in 
consequence  made  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  in  which 
he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  provinces  of  Coele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia  and  i'alestine  (Dan.  xi.  11,  12; 
.Polyb.  V.  40  ff.,  53  fF.).  During  the  next  thu'teen 
years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strengthening  his 
position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Parthia,  and  by  his  successes  gained  his  surname  of 
the  Great.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  b.  c.  205, 
Ptolemaeus  Philopator  died,  and  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  who  was  only  five  yearg 
old.  Antiochus  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  offered  by  the  weakness  of  a  minority 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent,  to  unite  with 
Phihp  III.  of  Macedon  for  the  purpose  of  conquer- 
ing and  dividing  the  Egyptian  dominions.  The 
.lews,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
Ptol.  Philopator  both  in  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  influence  of 
a  short-sighted  poMcy  ("the  factions  among  thy 
people  shall  rise,"  i.  e.  against  Ptolemy :  Dan.  xi.  14.) 
Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying  the  three  dis- 
puted provmces,  but  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  a  war 
which  broke  out  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamos; 
and  his  ally  Philip  was  himself  embroiled  with  the 
Romans.  In  consequence  of  this  diversion  Ptol- 
emy, by  the  aid  of  Scopas,  again  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  3)  and 
recovered  the  territory  which  he  had  lost  (Hieron. 
ad  Dm.  xi.  14).  In  B.  c.  198  Antiochus  reap- 
peared in  the  field  and  gained  a  decisive  \-ictory 
"  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  "  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  3;  Hieron.  /.  c.  ubi  Panens  nunc  condit* 
est) ;  and  afterwards  captured  Scopas  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  forces  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidon 
(Dan.  xi.  15).  The  Jews,  who  h.ad  suffered  se- 
verely diu-ing  the  struggle  (.Joseph.  /.  c),  welcomed 
Antiochus  as  their  deliverer,  and  "  he  stood  in  the 
glorious  land  which  by  his  hand  was  to  be  con- 
sumed "  (Dan.  xi.  16).  His  further  designs  against 
Egj'pt  were  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Pomans;  and  his  daughter  Cleopatra  (Polyb. 
xx\iii.  17),  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  PtoL 
Epiphanes,  with  the  Phoenician  provinces  for  het 
dower  (Joseph.  Aut.  xii.  4,  1 ),  favored  the  interestg 
of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of  her  fathei 
(Dan.  xi.  17;  Hieron.  /.  c).  From  Egypt  Anti- 
ochus turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after  vari- 
ous successes  in  the  ^gaean  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a  war 
with  Rome.  His  victorious  course  was  checked 
at  Thermopylae  (n.  c.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses  he  was  finally  defeated  ^  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  B.  c.  190."  By  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded shortly  afterwards  (b.  c.  188)  he  was  forced 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  "  on  the  Roman  side  of 


«  The  statement  in  1  Mace.  viii.  6,  that  Antiochui 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romaos,  is  not  supportnd 
by  any  other  testimony. 


ilti 
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Mt,  Taurus,"  aiid  to  pay  in  successive  iiistallinents  I  carry  to   ^Vjitioclius  the  price  of  his  office,  sup 


in  eiiuruious  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war  (15,000  Euboic  talents:  App.  Syr.  38). 
This  last  condition  led  to  his  iirnoniinious  death. 
In  n.  c.  187  he  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  IJelus  in 
Elymais,  and  was  slain  liy  the  people  who  rose  in  its 
defense  (Strab.  xvi.  74'4;  Just,  xsxii.  2).  ITius 
"  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  not  found  "  (Dan. 
li.  19), 


planted  .Jason  by  offering  the  king  a  larger  bribe, 
and  \vas  himself  ap[)ointed  high  priest,  while  Jason 
was  obligal  to  take  refuge  among  the  Anmiouites 
(2  ^lacc.  iv.  2;i-2fi).  I'roin  these  circumstances 
and  from  the  marked  honor  with  which  Antiochua 
waa  received  at  Jerusalem  very  early  hi  his  reign 
(c.  B.  c.  17.3;  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  it  api)ears  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  regaining  the  border  prov- 


The  policy  of  Antiochus  towards  tlie  Jews  was  '  inces  which  had  been  given  as  the  dower  of  his  sis- 
Uberal  and  conciliatory.-  He  not  only  assured  to  ter  Cleopatra  to  I'tol.  lipiphanes.  But  his  ambition 
them  perfwt  freedom  and  protection  in  the  exercise  led  him  stiU  further,  and  he  undertook  four  cam- 
of  their  worship,  l)ut  according  to  Josephus  (.l/i^.  |  paigns  against  Egypt,  is.  r.  171,  170,  Ifi'J,  1G8, 
xii.  .3,  3),  in  consideration  of  t^ieir  great  sufferings  j  with  greater  success  than  had  attendetl  his  prede- 
and  services  in  his  behalf,  he  nade  splendid  contri-  cessor,  and  the  comiilcte  conquest  of  the  countrj 
butions  towai-ds  the  support  of  the  temple  ritual,  was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Ko- 
and  gave  various  immunities  to  tlie  priests  and  mans  (Dan.  xi.  24;  1  Mace.  i.  IG  ff. ;  2  Mace.  v. 
other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.    At  the  same  time    11  ff').     The  course  of  .\ntiochus  was  everywhere 


imitating  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus, 
and  appreciating  the  influence  of  tlieir  fidelity  and 
unity,  he  transported  two  thousand  families  of  Jews 
fiom  Mesopotamia  to  Lydia  and  I'hrygia,  to  repress 
the  tendency  to  revolt  which  was  manifested  in 
those  provinces  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c). 

Two  sons  of  Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  after 
him,  Seleucus  l'liiloi)ator,  his  inunediate  successor, 
aud  Antiochus  IV'.,  wlio  gained  the  kingdom  ujxjn 
the  assassination  of  his  brother.  B.  F.  W. 


Tetradr.ichm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  III. 

Obv.:  HeaU  of  King,  to  right.    Rev. :  BASIAEflS  ANTIoXoY.  „..       ,,     ,         i-  , ,.  ,       r,i     ^     .       i      . 
In  field,  two  monograms.     Apollo,  naked,  seated  on  cortina,  fi^eenth  day  of  Cisleu  [the  .Tynans]  set  up 


marked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  an  had  sig- 
nalized his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan.  /.  <:.). 
The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the 
armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high  jjriests  whom  he 
had  appointed,  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  assault 
upon  Jemsalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
Egyptian  campaign  (b.  c.  170),  which  he  had  prob 
ably  planned  in  conjunction  with  I'tol.  PhUometor, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  his  power  (D.an.  xi.  2G) 
The  temple  was  ])lundere<I,  a  terrible  massacre  took 
place,  and  a  Phrygian  governor  was  left  with 
Menelaus  in  charge  of  the  city  (2  Mace.  v. 
1-22;  1  .Mace.  i.  20-28).  Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  close  of  the  fourth  I'-gyptian 
expedition  (I'olyb.  xxix.  1,  11;  App.  Syr. 
6G;  cf.  Dan.  xi.2!),  30),  Antiocims  deUiched 
a  force  under  Ai)olloniu8  to  occupy  Jerusa- 
lem and  fortify  it,  and  .at  this  time  he  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  en- 
emies of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  iv.  fil,  v.  3  ff.; 
Dan.  xi.  41).  The  decrees  then  followed 
which  iia^e  rendered  his  name  infamous. 
The  Temple  was  desecrated,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  tlie  law  was  forbidden.     "  On  the 


to  left. 

ANTIOCHUS  IV.  EPIPH'ANES  ('Ett,- 
<pavf]s,  '''c  Jlliiglrioiis,  also  caUed  @(6s,  and  in 
mockery  iirifiavris,  the  frantic:  Athen.  x.  438: 
Polyb.  xxvi.  10)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  I  to- 
mans (n.  c.  188;  after  his  father's  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  B.  c.  175  he  was  relea.sod  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who  substituted 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  Antiocims 
was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  w.as  a.ssiissinated  by 
Heliodorus.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  l",u»)enes  and  .Vttahis, 
easily  expt-llcd    llfliodonis   wiio  iiad    usurped   the 

crown,  and  himself  "obt.-iin(Ml  the  kincdom  by  flat-  and  tlionL,'li  he  did  not  fall  like  his  father  in  the  act 
teries"  (Dan.  xi.  21;  cf  i.iv.  xii.  20),  to  tlie  ex-  of  sacrilege,  tiie  event  hastened  his  <loath.  He  re- 
jlusion  of  his  nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7).  tired  to   Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabre  in   Persia, 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  was  innnediately  iTd-  where  he  die(l  b.  c.  104,  the  victim  of  atiiHTstition, 
lowefl  by  desperate  etti>rts  of  the  Ilellenizing  party  tern>r,  and  remorse  (Polyb.  xxxi.  2;  Jos<'ph.  Ant. 
At  JerusaleniAto  assert  their  supremacy.  .lasdii  xii.  8,  1  If. ),  having  first  heard  of  the  successes  of 
(Jesus:  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  1,  see  .1 A  so  x),  the  brother  the  .Maccnl>ees  in  rfst'tring  the  temple-worship  at 
of  Onias  HI.,  the  hiffii  priest,  j)ersnaded  tiie  king  .Ferusjdem  (1  Mace.  vi.  I-IG;  cf.  2  Mace.  i.  7-17V). 
to  transfer  the  high  prifstbood  to  him,  and  at  the  "  lie  came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none  to  help 
lame  time  bought  permission  (2  Mace.  iv.  !))  to  him"  (Dan.  xi.  45).  ("f.  App.  Syr.  45;  Liv.  xii. 
;,arry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to  24-5,  xlii  0,  xliv.  lit,  xlv.  11-13;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii 
3reek  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7,  20).     'lliree  years   5,  8. 

ifterwards    Menelaus,    of   the    trilic  of    Ber\jan)in  I      The  reiirn  of  Antiochus.  thus  shortly  traced,  wai 
Sivios],   who    waa    oommi.ssioned    by  Jason    to  I  the  last  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  be- 


the  abomination  of  desolation  (/'.  e.  an  idol 
altar:  v.  5'.»)  on  the  altar"  (1  Mace.  i.  54). 
Ten  days  afterwards  an  offering  w.as  made  u\}on  it 
to  .li  piter  Olympius.  At  Jerusalem  all  opjxisition 
api  cars  to  have  cea.sed;  but  Mattathi.as  and  his 
sons  organized  a  resistance  ("  holien  with  a  little 
help,"  Dan.  xi.  34),  which  preserved  inviolate  the 
name  and  faith  of  Israel.  Meanwhile  Antiochus 
turned  his  arms  to  the  ICast,  towards  P.arthia  (Tac. 
I/lM.  V.  8)  and  .Vnnenia  (.Vpi).  Syr.  45;  Diod.  ap. 
Miiller,  Frni/ni.  ii.  p.  10;  Dan.  xi.  40).  Hearing 
not  long  afterwards  of  the  riches  of  a  temple  of 
Nana'a  ("the  desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xi.  37)  in 
Elymais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  .Mexander,  he  re- 
solved to  plunder  it.     The  attenqit  was  defeateti; 
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xi.  38  ff.;  F.wald,  (n:<rli.  iks  Volkes  hr.  iv.  340) 
Confronted  with  such  a  persecutor  the  Jew  realized 
the  spiritual  power  of  bis  faith.  The  evils  of  hea- 
thendom were  seen  concentrated  in  a  personal 
shape.     The  outward  forms  of  worship  became  in- 


ibre  the  coming  of  our   Lord.      The  prominence 
which   is  given  to  it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitlj' 
accords  with  its  typical  and  representative  character 
(Dan.  vii.  8,  25,  viii.   11  ff.).     The  conquest  of 
Alexander    had    introduced    the   forces   of  Greek 
thought    and    life   into   the    Jewish   nation, 
which  was  already  prepared  for  their  operation 
[Alexaxdek].     For    more   than  a  century 
»nd  a  half  these  forces  had  acted  powerfully 
both  upon  the  faith  and  upon  the  habits  of 
the  people;  and  the  time  was  come  when  an 
outward  struggle  alone  could  decide  whether 
Judaism  was  to  be  merged  in  a  rationahzed 
Paganism,  or  to  rise  not  only  victorious  from 
the  conflict,  but  more  vigorous  and  more  pure. 
There  were  many  symptoms  which  betokened 
the  approaching  struggle.     The  position  which 
Juda;a  occupied  on  tlie  borders  of  the  conflict- 
ing  empires   of    Sma   and    PIgypt,    exposed  ^hv. :  Head  of  King,  to  right.     Rev 
equally  to  the  open  miseries  of  war  and  the 


Tetradrdchm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanee. 


treacherous  favors  of  rival  sovereigns,  rendered 
its  national  condition  precarious  from  the  first, 
though  these  very  circumstances  were  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by 
which  the  wars  of  "the  Xorth  and  South"  were 
stained,  must  have  alienated  the  mind  of  every 
faithful  Jew  from  his  Grecian  lords,  even  if  perse- 
cution had  not  been  superadded  from  Egypt  fii'st 
and  then  from  Syria.  Politically  nothing  was  left 
for  the  people  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Init  inde- 
pendence, or  the  abandonment  of  every  prophetic 
hope.  Nor  was  their  social  position  less  perilous. 
The  influence  of  Greek  hterature,  of  foreign  travel, 
of  extended  commerce,  had  made  itself  felt  in  daUy 
life.  At  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
iseera  to  have  desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the 
Greeks;  and  a  Jewish  emliassy  attended  the  games 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-20).  Even 
their  religious  feelings  were  yielding;  and  before 
the  rising  of  the  IMaccabees  no  opposition  was  of- 
fered to  the  execution  of  the  king's  decrees.  Upon 
the  first  attempt  of  Ja.son  the  "  priests  had  no  cour- 
age to  serve  at  the  altar"  (2  Mace.  iv.  H;  cf.  1 
Mace.  i.  43);  and  this  not  so  much  from  willful 
apostasy,  as  fi-om  a  disregard  to  the  vital  principles 
uivolved  in  the  conflict.  Thus  it  was  necessary  that 
the  final  issues  of  a  false  Hellenism  should  be  oi^enly 
seen,  that  it  might  be  discarded  forever  by  those 
who  cherished  the  ancient  faith  of  Israel. 

The  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  in  every  way 
suited  to  accomplish  this  end;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  residt  of  passionate  impulse  rather 
than  of  any  deep-laid  scheme  to  extirpate  a  strange 
creed.  At  first  he  imitated  the  liberal  policy  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  the  occasion  for  his  attacks 
was  furnished  by  the  Jews  themselves.  Even  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  finally  actuated  were  per- 
gonal, or  at  most  only  political.  Alile,  energetic, 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  17)  and  liberal  to  profusion,  Anti 


BASIAEnS  ANTI- 
oXoY  0EoY  Eni<I)ANoY2  NIKH-toPoV.  Jupiter  seated 
to  left,  holding  a  Victory.     In  field  monogram. 


vested  with  something  of  a  sacramental  dignity 
Common  life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  heroic 
devotion.  An  independent  nation  asserted  the 
integrity  of  its  hopes  in  the  face  of  Egypt,  S)Tia, 
and  Rome.  B.  F.  W. 

ANTFOCHUS  V.  EUTATOR  (Ebwd- 
rwp,  of  noble  descent),  succeeded  his  father  Anti- 
ochus IV.  B.  c.  164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Lysias  (App.  Syr.  40;  1  ilacc. 
iii.  32  f.,  vi.  17),  though  AJitiochus  had  assigned 
this  office  to  Philip  his  own  foster-brother  on  hk 
death-bed  (1  JIacc.  n.  14  f.,  5-5;  2  Mace.  ix.  29). 
Shortly  after  his  accession  he  marched  against 
Jerusalem  with  a  large  army,  accompanied  by  Ly- 
sias, to  relieve  the  S^xian  garrison,  which  was  hard 
pressed  by  Judas  Maccaba?us  (1  Jlacc  vi.  19  ff.). 
He  repulsed  Judas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  Beth- 
sura  (Bethzur)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1  JIacc. 
vi.  31-.50).  But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  the  tem- 
ple was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded 
the  king  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  tliat  he  might 
advance  to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  from 
Persia  and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  (1  jNIacc. 
vi.  51  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5  f.).  Philip  was 
speedily  overpowered  (Joseph.  I.  c. ) ;  but  in  the  next 
year  (b.  c.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopator,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to  deatli  in 
revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  himself  suf- 
fered from  Antiochus  F^piphanes  (1  Mace.  vii.  2-4; 
2  Mace.  xiv.  1,  2 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  1 ;  Polyb 
xxxi.  19).  B.  F.  W. 


ANTrOCHUS  VI.  CA\e^ay5pos  AKe^dv- 
dpov  Tov  v6dov,  App.  Sijr.  68;  surnained  Oe6s, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  1 ;  and  iwicpauris  AiSvutros 
on  coins),  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas  and  Cle- 
opatra (App.  Syr.  1.  c).  After  his  fiither's  death 
ochus  was  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  the  execu- I  (146  b.  c.)  he  remained  in  Arabia;  but  though 
tion  of  his  plans.  He  had  learnt  at  Rome  to  court '  stiU  a  child  (iraiSioj',  -^pp-  I-  c,  iratScipiov  vfatre- 
power  and  to  dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire,  and  |  pov,  1  ^lacc.  xi.  .54),  he  was  soon  afterwards  brought 
he  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  hostage.  Re-  i  forward  (c.  145  b.  c.)  as  a  claimant  to  the  throno 
gardless  himself  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers  (Dan.  j  of  S>Tia  against  Demetrius  Nicator  bv  Tr\-phon  or 
ri.  37),  he  was  incapable  of  appreciatuig  the  power'  Diodotus  (1  Mace.  xi.  39;  App.  Syr.  68;  Strab. 
of  religion  in  others;  and  like  Nero  in  later  times  xiv.  p.  668;  xvi.  p.  752),  who  had  been  an  officer 
he  became  a  type  of  the  enemy  of  God,  not  as  the  ]  of  his  father.     Trj-phon  succeeded  in  gaining  An- 


Roman  emperor  by  the  perpetration  af  unnatural 
irimes,  but  by  the  disregard  of  every  higher  feel- 
jig.  "  lie  magnified  himself  above  all."  The  real 
leity  whom  he  recognized  was  the  Roman  war-god, 
\ud  fortresses  were  his  most  sacred  temples  (Dan. 


tioch  (1  Mace.  xi.  56 ) ;  and  afterwards  the  greater 
part  of  SjTia  submitted  to  the  yoimg  Antiochus. 
Jonathan,  who  was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high 
priesthood  (1  JIacc.  xi.  57)  and  invested  with  the 
government  of  Judaia,  contributed  greatly  to  hi* 
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Tetnidrachni  CAttic  talent)  of  Antiochus  VI. 
Obv. :  Head  of  King,  nulijito,  to  right.     Ilov. :  BASIAEflS  AN- 
TIoXoY   En[I<l'ANo]YS    AIoNVSoY.      In  field,   TPY*   (Try- 
phon/,  and  date  ©HP  (lO'J  JEt.  Seleucid.). 


success  [Ai,i:.\ANnKi!  Ua i, as],  occupying  Ascalon 
and  Gaza,  and  rcducinn;  tlie  country  as  far  as  Da- 
nia.scii.s  (1  Mace.  xi.  00-2).  He  afterwards  defeated 
the  troops  of  Demetrius  at  Hazor  (1  Mace.  xi.  07) 
near  (.'adesh  (v.  73);  and  repuLsed  a  second  attempt 
which  he  made  to  fej^ain  Palestine  (1  INIacc.  xii. 
24  ff.).  Tryphoii  having  now  gained  the  supreme 
power  in  the  name  of  Antiocluis,  no  longer  con- 
cealed his  design  of  usurping  tl.e  crown.  As  a 
first  step  he  took  Jonathan  by  treachery  and  put 
him  to  death,  r..  r.  14;J  (1  Mace.  xii.  40  ft'.);  and 
afterwards  mm-dered  the  young  king,  and  ascended 
the  throne  (1  Jlacc.  xiii.  31 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5, 
6;  App.  Syr.  G8.  Livy  {/'.'pit.  55)  says  incorrectly 
decern  annos  (tdmodum  lia/jtris  ....  Died.  ap. 
MUller,  Fragm.  ii.  19.     Just,  xxxvi.  1). 

B.  F.  W- 
ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  SIDE'TES  (S^S^tjjs, 
of  Side,  in  Pamphylia:  not  from  '^**\  a  Ininler: 
Plut.  Aj)oj>lilli.  p.  34;  called  also  EvaePrjs,  tin 
pious,  Joseph.  AnI.  xiii.  8,  2:  ICuseli.  Chrim.  Arm. 
i.  349),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  .second  son  of  De- 
metrius I.  \\'hen  his  brother,  Den  etrius  Nicator, 
was  taken  prisoner  (c.  141  n.  «•.)  by  Mithridates  I. 
(Arsaces  \'\.,  1  Mace.  xiv.  1)  king  of  I'arthia,  he 
married  his  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Sijr.  08;  .lust. 
xxxvi.  1 ),  and  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
(137  B.  c),  having  expelled  the  usui-per  Tryiilion 
(1  Mace.  XV.  1  ft'.;  Stral).  xiv.  p.  008).  At  first 
he  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon, 
who  wa.s  now  '•  higli-pricst  and  prince  of  the  Jews," 
but  when  he  grew  independent  of  bis  help,  he  with- 
drew the  concessions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
n>anded  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  e<|uivaleiit  in  money  (I  Mace.  xv. 
20  ft'.;  .bisepli.  .\iil.  xiii.  7,  3).  As  Simon  was 
unwilling  to  yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent  a  force 
under  Cendel>n-us  against  him,  who  occupied  a  for- 
tified position  at  ( 'edron  (V  1  M.arc.  xv.  41),  near 
Azotus,  and  harassed  the  surrounding  coimtry. 
After  the  flefeat  of  Cendeba'us  by  the  sons  of  Si- 
mon and  tlic  destruction  of  his  works  (1  M.iec.  xvi. 
1-10),  Antiochus,wlio  had  returned  from  the  ]>ur- 
9uit  ol'  Tryjihon,  imdertook  an  expedition  against 
Judiea  in  person.     He  laid  siege  to  .lenisalem,  but 


ANTIPATRIS 

defeated  by  Phraortes  II.  (Arsaees  Til.), 
and  fell  in  the  battle  c.  is.  c.  127-6  (Jo- 
seph. I.  c.\  Just,  xxxvi.,  xxxviii.  10;  App. 
Hyr.  08,  tKT(iv(v  kavrSv.  For  the  year 
of  his  death  cf.  Niebuhr,  A7.  Sthnft.  i 
251  f.;  Clinton,  F.  11.  ii.  332  ft".). 

B.  F.  W. 

ANTIPAS  ('Ain-iiras  :  Antip^ii). 
A  martyr  at  I'ergamos,  and,  according  to 
tradition,  lashop  of  that  place  (Rev.  ii. 
13).  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  marljT- 
dom  in  the  reign  of  Uomitian  by  being 
cast  into  a  burning  brazen  bull  {MenoL 
Gr.  iii.  51).  His  day  in  the  Greek  cal- 
endar is  April  11.  W.  A.  W. 

AN'TIPAS.     [Heuod.] 

ANTIP'ATER  {' KvriiraTpos  :  An- 
son  of  .lason,  ambassador  from  the  Jews 


iil>ater] 

to  the  Lacediiemonians  (1  ^lacc.  xii.  10,  xiv.  22). 

ANTIP'ATEIS  CAr/ViTraTpis).  Our  means 
of  identifying  this  to\ni  are  due,  i)artly  to  the  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  the  old  Semitic  name  of 
tlie  place  has  lingered  among  the  present  Arabic 
population,  and  partly  to  a  journey  specially  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Fli  Smith,  for  the  purpo.se  of  illus- 
trating the  niirbt  march  of  the  soldiers  who  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Ca?sarea  (Acts 
xxiii.  31).  Dr.  Ifobinson  was  of  opinion,  when 
he  published  his  first  edition,  that  the  road  which 
the  soldiers  took  on  this  occasion  led  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Cwsarea  by  the  jtass  of  Belh-Iloron,  and  by 
Lydda,  or  Diosjwlis.  'i'his  is  the  route  which  was 
followed  by  Cestius  Gallus,  a.s  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus  {R.  ./.  ii.  19,  §  1);  and  it  apjiears  to  be 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itiner- 
ary, according  to  which  Antipatris  is  42  miles  from 
Jei-usalcm,  and  20  from  (  a'sarea.  Even  on  this 
supi)osition  it  would  have  been  quite  j)Ossible  for 
troops  leaving  Jenisalem  on  the  evening  of  one 
day,  to  reach  Ca'sarea  on  the  next,  and  to  start 
thence  after  a  rest,  to  return  to  (it  is  not  said  that 
they  arrived  at)  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem  before 
nightfall.  Hut  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by 
Dr.  Smith's  discovery  of  a  nuich  shorter  road,  lead- 
ing by  (iopbna  direct  to  .Antipatris.  0\\  this  route 
be  met  the  Roman  pavement  again  and  again,  and 
indeed  sjiys  "  he  does  not  remember  obsening  any- 
where before  so  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman  road." 
(See  BihL  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  478-498 ;  Life  and 
l-:pistU.<i  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330-334,  2d  efl.) 

It  may  be  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  s|)ot  wb.ere 
the  ancient  city  stood,  but  the  .\ral)ic  name,  h'lfr- 
Saba,  detennines  the  general  situation,  .losephus 
tells  us  that  the  old  name  was  Capharsaba  (Ko^ap- 
crdPa  or  Xa0api^dfia),  and  that  Herod,  when  he  re- 
iiuilt  the  city,  cliansred  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honor 
of  his  father  .Antipaler  (Atit.  xiii.  15,  §  1,  xvi.  5. 
§  2:  /)'.  ./.  i.  21,  §  !tj.  The  position  of  Kefr-Saba 
is  in  sufficient  harmony  with  what  the  Jewish  his- 
torian says  of  the  position  of  Anfii)atris,  which  he 
describes  as  a  well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain, 
near  a  hillv  ridge,  an<l  with  his  notices  of  a  trench 


according  to  .fosephus  granted  honorable  terms  to  ^  dug  from  thence  for  milit.-m  pur]K»ses  to  the  sea 
John  Hyrc.anus  (n.  c.  133),  who  had  made  a  vig-  ,  near  Joppa,  by  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes  (Ant. 
jroiis  resistance  (Josejih.  Ant.  xiii.  8;  yet  comp.  xiii.  15.  §•  1 :  /i.  ./.  i.  4,  §  7).  At  a  later  jieriod 
l'oq)liyr.  ap.  Kuseb.  Vlinm.  .Inn.  i.  349,  jnuros  he  mentions  the  place  again  in  connection  with  a 
iirltis  (limolltur  alt/ue  elfrtlfniwon  arum  trncidal).  military  movement  of  Vesi)asian  from  Ca-sarea  to- 
Antioehus  next  tunicd  his  arms  aj.ainst  the  Par-  wards  .Icrus.ilem  (Ii.  ./.  ix.  8,  §  1).  No  remaint 
Ihiant,  and  Hyrcanus  accompanied  l.im  in  the  cam-  of  ancient  Antipatris  have  l)een  found;  but  tin 
•Mugn.     But,  after  some  successes,  he  wiis  entirely   ground  has  not  Inx-n  fully  exi>lorcd.         J.  S.  H. 


ANTONIA 

ANTO'NIA,  a  fortress  built  by  Herod  on  the 
jite  of  the  more  ancient  Uaris,  on  the  N.  AV.  of  the 
Temple,  and  so  named  by  him  after  his  friend  An- 
uonius.  [JKiiusALiiii.]  The  word  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Bible.  [The  fortress  is  referred  to,  however, 
in  Acts  xxi.  31  ff.] 

ANTOTHI'JAH    (H^nh?^  lanswers  of 

Jehovah] :  'AvaOaiO  koI  'ladif ;  [Vat.  AvaiOaiB  Kai 
lad€iv;]  Ales.  KvadoiQia-  Anatliothia).  A  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  2-t). 

W.  A.  W. 

AN'TOTHITE,  THE  (Nnh^VI^ :  o  'Ava.- 

6cg6i  [Vat.  -dei;  Comp..6  ' AvaOcoOiTris ■]  -Ana- 
thoihites,  Anathotites).  A  native  of  Anathoth 
(1  Chr.  xi.  28,  su.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

A'NUB  {OA'^V  [bomul  together] :  'EfcilS  ; 
[Vat.  Evvcav;]  Alex.  Eyvajfi;  [Comp.  'Avci^--] 
Anob).  Son  of  Coz,  and  descendant  of  Judah, 
through  Ashur  the  father  of  Teicoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NUS  CAvviovO  ;  [Alex.  Awovs ;  Aid. 
'Avovs']  Banoeits),  a  Levite  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48). 
[Bani.] 

APA'ME  {' ATrd/xTf-  4'^cme),  concubine  of  Da- 
rius [and  daughter  of  Bartacus]  (1  Esdr.  iv.  29). 

APELTiES  CAireWris),  a  Christian  saluted 
by  St.  Paid  in  Rom.  xvi.  10,  and  honored  by  the 
designation  56kl/j,os  eV  XpicmS-  Origen  (in  he.) 
suggests  that  he  may  have  teen  identical  with 
Apollos ;  but  there  seems  no  ground  for  supposing 
it,  and  we  learn  from  Horace  {Sat.  i.  5,  100)  that 
Apella  was  a  common  name  among  the  .Jews.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  bishop  of  Smyrna,  or  I  leraclea 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evangel,  p.  IIG).  H.  A. 

APES  (D'^DIp,  Kopliim :  Triflrj/coi:  simice) 
occur  in  1  K.  X.  22,  "  once  in  three  years  came  the 
navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory, 
and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  and  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  2  Chr.  ix.  21.  'The  ^'at.  version  [edition]  of 
the  LXX.  in  the  first-mentioned  passage  omits  the 
words  "ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  while  tlie 
Alex,  version  [edition]  has  them;  but  both  these 
versions  have  the  words  in  the  passage  of  the  book 
of  Chronicles. 

For  some  attempts  to  identify  the  various  kinds 
of  Quadrumana  which  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
see  A.  A.  H.  Lichtenstein's  work,  entitled  Commen- 
tatio  i)hiloh(/ica  de  Simianun  quotquot  veteribtis 
innotuerunt  formis  (Harab.  1791);  and  Ed.  Tyson's 
Homo  sylrestris,  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pirjmie 
(Lond.  1699),  to  which  he  has  added  a  Philosoph- 
ical Essay  concerning  the  C^iiocephali,  the  Satyrs, 
and  Sphinges  of  the  ancients.  Aristotle  (De  An'im. 
Hist.  ii.  .5,  ed.  Schneider)  appears  to  divide  the 
Quadrumana  order  of  Mammalia  into  three  tribes, 
which  he  characterizes  by  the  names,  irlQriKoi, 
K^fioi,  and  Kui/oKe(j>a\ot.  The  last-named  family 
are  no  doubt  identical  with  the  animals  that  form 
the  AiricaTi  genus  Cywicephalns  of  modern  zoiil- 
ogists.  The  Krjfioi  Aristotle  distinguishes  from  the 
irlOrjKoi,  by  the  fact  of  the  former  possessing  a  tail. 
This  name,  perhaps,  m.ay  stand  for  the  whole  tribe 

if  tailed  monlceys,  excluding  the  Cynocephnli  and 

Jie  Lemuridte,  which  latter,  since  they  belong  to 
ie  island  of  Madagascar,   were  probably  whoUy 

uiknown  to  the  ancients. 
The  TTiflrjKoi,  therefore,  would  stand  as  the  rep- 

lesentative  of  the  tailless  apes,  such  as  the  Chim- 
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panzee,  &c.  Although,  however,  Aiistotle  i)erhaps 
used  these  terms  respecti^■ely  in  a  definite  sense,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  ai'e  so  employed  bj 
other  .^Titers.  The  name  tti^tjkoi,  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  to  denote  some 
species  of  Cynocephdus  (see  a  Fragment  of  Simon- 
ides  in  Schneider's  Annot.  ad  Arigt.  Hist.  Anim. 
iii.  7G).  The  LXX.  use  of  the  word  was  in  all 
probaljility  used  in  an  extended  sense  as  the  rejire- 
sentative  of  the  Hebrew  word  Koj/h,  to  denote  any 
species  of  Quadrumanous  IMammalia;  Lichtensteiii 
conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  word  represents  some 
khid  of  Diana  monkeys,  perhaps,  Cercopithecus 
Diana ;  but  as  this  species  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Guinea,  and .  unkno^\Ti  in  Eastern  Africa,  it  is  not 
at  aU  probable  that  this  is  the  animal  denoted. 

In  the  engraving  which  represents  the  Litho- 
strotum  Praenestinum  (that  curious  mosaic  pave- 
ment found  at  Prreneste),  in  Shaw's  Travels  (ii 
294,  8vo  ed.),  is  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  some 
animal  in  a  tree,  with  the  word  KHIIIEN  over  it. 
Of  this  animal  Dr.  Shaw  says  (312),  "It  is  a 
beautiful  little  creature,  with  a  shaggy  neck  like  the 
Callilhrix,  and  shaped  exactly  like  those  monkeys 
that  are  commonly  called  Marmosets.  The  KHIIIEN 
may  therefore  be  the  Ethiopian  monkey,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  Kotq^h,  and  by  tlie  Greeks  KHIIOS, 
KH*02,    or    KEinOS,  from  whence   the    Latin 


Monkey  from  the  Prsenestine  Mosaic. 

name  Cephas.'''  This  description  will  be  found  tc 
apply  better  to  the  figure  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Dr. 
Shaw's  Trarels  than  to  that  in  the  8vo  ed.  Per- 
haps, as  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  suggested,  the 
Keipen  of  the  Prsnestine  mosaic  may  be  the  Cerco- 
pithecus grise'i-viridis,  Desmar.,  which  is  a  native 
of  Nubia,  the  comitry  represented  in  that  part  of 
the  mosaic  where  the  figure  of  the  keipen  occurs. 
It  cannot  represent  any  species  of  mnrnwset,  since 
the  members  of  that  group  of  Quadrumana  are  pe- 
culiar to  America.  In  all  probaljility,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  the  koph  of  the  Bible  is  not  intended 
to  refer  to  any  one  particidar  species  of  ape." 

Solomon  was  a  naturalist,  and  collected  every- 
thing that  was  curious  and  beautifid;  and  if,  a» 
Sir  E.  Tennent  has  very  plausibly  argued,  the 
ancient  Tarshish  is  identical  with  Pt.  de  GaUe,  or 
some  seaport  of  Ceylon,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  h'phini  which  the  fleet  brought  to  Solomoii, 
were  some  of  the  monkeys  from  that  country,  which, 
according  to  Sir  E.  Tennent,  are  comprised,  with 
the  exception  of  the  gr:vceful  rilawa  (.Vacacusjn- 
lentus),  under  the  Wanderer  group  of  Quadrumana 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  kophim  were 
brought  from  the  same  country  which  supphed 
ivory  and  peacocks;  both  of  which  are  common  in 

a  The  use  of  the  word  ape  is  generally  now  under- 
stood in  a  restricted  sense  to  apply  to  the  taillem 
Qu.adrumana. 
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Ceylon;  and  Sir  E.  Tenncnt  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  'laniil  names  for  apes,  ivor}', 
and  peiu'ocks  are  identi<:al  with  tlie  Hebrew." 

Dr.  Kra|)f  (Trar.  in  K.  Africa,  p.  518),  l>e- 
[ieving  C>i)hir  to  be  on  tlie  E.  African  coast,  thinks 
Solomon  wished  to  obtain  specimens  ot  the  Giiresa 
(Cololius). 

It  is  very  prol)able  that  some  si)ecies  of  baboons 
ire  signified  by  tiie  term  iSa/i/rs,  which  occurs  in 
the  A.  Y.  in  the  prophet  Isaiaii.  [Satyh.]  The 
English  versions  of  Lj-jO  and  1574  [Hisliops"  BibleJ 
read  (Is.  xiii.  "il),  wliere  tiie  A.  V.  lias  "satjTS  shaO 
dance  there,"  —  "apes  shall  daunce  there."  The 
ancients  were  no  doulit  acvpiainted  with  many  kinds 
of  Quadnnnana,  both  of  the  tailed  and  tailless  kinds 
(see  PUn.  viii.  c.  19,  xi.  44;  vElian.  Xiit.  An.  xvii. 
25,  39;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  827;  Bochart,  Ilieroz.  ii. 
398);  cf.  Mart.  /i>V/.  iv.  12:  — 

"  Si  mihi  cauda  foret  cercopitb.ecus  ore." 

W.  H. 

APHARSATHCHITES,  APHAR'SI- 
TES,    APHAR'SACHITES  (S.-J^nO-l^S;, 

S"*D"n5S,  S'jDO^irS  :  ^ IK(pa.p(TaQaxo.1oii  'Acpap- 
(Toioi,  'A(papaaxO'^oi ;  [^  at.  in  Ezr.  iv.,  4>ap60- 
daxa-ioi,  Acppacraioi;  Ezr.  v.,  ArpapaaK-]  Aplinr- 
satluicli(L'i,  lArjthn.'iiei,]  Ar/>l(iis(tc/im,  [Ajili'ir- 
sdclKci]),  the  names  of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from 
which  had  settled  in  Samaria  under  the  Assyrian 
leader  Asnappar  (Ezr.  iv.  9,  v.  G,  [vi.  U] ).  The  first 
and  last  are  regarded  as  the  same.  AVhence  these 
tribes  came  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture:  the 

initial  S  is  regarded  as  pivstlietic:  if  this  be  re- 
jected, the  remaining  portion  of  the  first  two  names 
bears  some  resemblance  (a  very  distant  one,  it  must 
be  allowed)  to  I'arsetacffi,  or  I'ara'taceni,  significant 
of  mountitineers,  applied  princi[)ally  to  a  trii)e  liv- 
ing on  the  borders  of  Media  and  I'ersia;  while  tiie 
second  lias  been  referred  to  tiie  I'arrliasii,  and  by 
(jiesenius  to  the  I'erste,  to  which  it  certainly  bears 
a  nuich  greater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged 
fonn  of   the   latter    name   found    in   Dan.   \i.   28 

(S^D"^?^*  The  presence  of  the  proper  name  of 
the  Persians  in  ICzr.  i.  1,  iv.  3,  must  throw  some 
doutit  upon  Gcscnius's  conjecture;  liut  it  is  very 
possilde  that  the  locd  name  of  the  tribe  may  have 
undergone  alteration,  wliile  the  official  and  general 
name  was  correctly  given.  W.  L.  B. 

A'PHEK  (P?^^>  from  a  root  signifying  te- 
nacity or. firmness,  Ges.;  'AcptK'  ['W'cc]),  the 
name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  [Horn.  '0<pfK;  ^'at.  om.]  A  royal  city  of 
the  CaiKuiiiitcs,  the  king  of  which  was  killed  by 
Joshua  (.bish.  ,\ii.  18).  As  tiiis  is  named  witli 
Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the  mount;iins  of 
Judali,  it  is  very  probably  the  same  as  the  Aphekah 
of  .Josh.  XV.  53. 

•  2.  [In  Josh,  xiii.,  Vat.  TacptK',  Aid.  Alex.  'A(p- 
fKi;  Comp.  'A<ptKKd--  Ajtlifci.]  A  city,  appar- 
ently in  tlie  extreme  north  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30), 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  ejected  (Judg. 

i.  31;  though  here  it  is  Aphik,  p^CS).  Tiiis  is 
jrobably  tiie  same  place  a.s  the  Aphek  (Josh.  xiii. 
I),  on  the  extreme  north  "  border  of  tlie  Amorites," 


o  Fj^r?  appciirs  to  be  n  word  of  fon-ign  origin,  allieU 
.o  ttie  Sannkrit  and  Malabar  iupi,  which  pi!rhai>s  = 
•vn/t.  nimUe,  whence  the  Oorman  njfe  and  the  Kng- 
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and  apparently  beyond  Siilon,  and  which  is  identi 
fied  iiy  tieseiiius  (T/ies.  140  u)  witli  tiie  Apliaca  of 
cl;issic;U  times,  fiimous  for  its  temple  of  Venus,  and 
now  Afbi  (Uob.  iii.  OOtJ ;  Porter,  ii.  2.45-0).  Afka, 
liowever,  lies  beyond  tlie  ridge  of  Lebanon,  on  the 
north-western  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  conse- 
quently much  further  up  than  the  other  towns  of 
-Vslier  which  have  been  identified.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  hardly  more  to  the  north  of  the  known 
limits  of  the  tribe,  than  Kadesh  and  other  places 
named  as  in  Judah  were  to  the  south;  and  Aphek 
may,  like  many  other  sanctuaries,  have  had  a  rep- 
utation at  a  very  early  date,  sufficient  in  the  days 
of  Joshua  to  cause  its  mention  in  company  with 
the  other  northern  sanctuai-y  of  Baal-gad. 

3.  (With  the  article,  pCSH),  a  pkce  at  which 
the  Philistines  encamped,  while  the  Israelites  pitched 
in  Eben-ezer,  before  the  fatid  battle  in  wiiich  the 
sons  of  Eli  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1).  This  would  be  somewhere  to  the  N.  W.  of, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from,  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the 
Philistines,  before  an  encounter  not  less  disastrous 
than  that  just  named,  —  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  By  comjxirison  with  ver. 
11,  it  seems  as  if  this  Aphek  were  not  necessarily 
near  Sluinem,  though  on  the  road  thither  from  the 
Philistine  district.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
the  same  place  as  the  preceduig;  and  if  so,  the 
PhiUstines  were  marching  to  Jezreel  by  the  present 
road  along  the  "backbone"  of  the  country. 

5.  [Ill  1  K.  'A(peKa..\  A  city  on  the  military 
road  from  Syria  to  Israel  (1  K.  xx.  20).  It  was 
called  (30),  and  was  apparently  a  common  spot  for 
engagbiueiits  with  Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17;  with  the 

article).  The  use  of  the  word  ~ntJ?'^!2n  (A.  V. 
"  the  ])laiii ")  in  1  K.  xx.  25,  fixes  the  situation  of 
A.  to  have  been  in  the  level  down-country  east  of 
the  Jordan  [.Misiioh];  and  there,  accordingly,  it 
is  now  found  in  Fik,  at  the  head  of  the  Warly  Fii; 
0  miles  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  great  road 
between  Damascus,  Ndbiiliis,  and  Jerusalem,  still 
passing  (Kiepert's  map,  1857),  with  all  the  perma- 
nence of  the  I'last,  through  the  village,  which  is 
remarkal)le  for  the  number  of  inns  that  it  contains 
(Burckh.  p.  280).  By  Josephus  (viii.  14,  §  4)  the 
na;ne  is  given  as  'A<l>eKa.  Eusebius  ( Onom. 
'A(pfKd)  says  that  in  liis  time  there  was,  beyond 
Jordan,  a  Kw/xri  ij.eyd\r]  (Jer.  castellum  gnmde) 
called  Aplicca  liy  (nepi)  Hippes  (Jer.  Hippus);  but 
he  apjiaroiitly  confounds  it  with  1.  Hippos  was 
one  of  the  towns  which  formed  the  Decapolis. 
I'lk,  or  Fiik;  has  been  visited  by  Biirckhardt,  Seet- 
zen,  and  others  (Pitter,  Pnl.  pp.  348-353),  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  places  bearing  this  name  that 
has  been  idenJified  with  certainty.  G. 

APHE'KAH(n;7-:s::  *aKoud[;  [A\e\.  Aid. 
(■(imp.  'A(paKd-]  Aplieco),  a  city  of  Judah,  iu  the 
mountains  (.losh.  xv.  53),  probably  the  sumo  as 
.VriiKK  1. 

APHER'EMA  {'A(paipfna;  [.Uex.  A<t>fpe- 
jua;]  'A(pfpeiiJ.d.  Jos.),  one  of  the  three  "  govern- 
ments'"  (v6fxovs)  ailded  to  Juda-a  from  Samaria 
(an<l  Galilee,  x.  30)  by  Demetrius  Sotcr,  and  con- 
firmed by  Nicanor  ^1  Maoc.  xi.  34)  (see  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §  9,  and   /^eland,  p.   178).     The  word  it 

lish  npr,  tiie  initial  a-xpinitc  being  dropped.  Oeneniul 
tlluKtrattii  tliis  derivation  by  comparing  the  Latio 
initure  from  Satislir.  ktirn. 
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imitted  In  the  Vulgate.     It  is  probably  the  same 
18  Ephrabn  (Ophrah,  Taiyibeh). 

APHER'RA  ('A(^eppa:  Eurn),  one  of  the 
[sons  of  the]  "  servants  of  Solomon  "  [who  returned 
vviih  Zerubbabel]  (1  Esdr.  v.  34).  [His  name  is 
not  found  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah.] 

APHFAH  (n^i:i<l  \_refnslml]:  'A<t>eK  ; 
[Alex.  A(pix-\  Aphia),  name  of  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  King  tJaiU  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 
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A'PHIK    (p''?^^:    [No 
Nacfe/c;  Aid.   Comp.   'AcpeK-] 


Vat.   Nae*;  Alex. 
Aphec),  a  city  of 


Asher  from  which  the  (  anaaiiites  were  not  driven 
out  (Judg.  i.  31).  Probably  the  same  place  as 
Aphek  2. 

APH'RAH,  the  house  of  (HH^pb  n^3) 
[the  faiai],  a  place  mentioned  in  INIic.  i.  10,  and 
supposed  by  some  (Winer,  172)  to  be  identical  with 
Ophrah.  But  this  can  hardly  be,  inasnmch  as  all 
the  towns  named  in  the  context  are  in  the  low 
country  to  the  west  of  .Judah,  while  Ophrah  would 
appear  to  he  E.  of  Bethel  [Oi-iikaiiJ.  The  LXX. 
translate  the  word  6|  oIkou  Karh  yeAwra.  [Vulg. 
ill  doimj  pulveris].  G. 

*  According  to  the  analogy  of  other  similar  com- 
pound names  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  might 
have  written  Beth  Leaphrah  for  Aphrah.  The  '^ 
here  is  sign  of  the  genitive.  'If  the  name  be  the 
same  as  Ophrah  (it  may  Ite  different  as  there  is 
some  evidence  of  an  Aphrah  sear  Jerusalem)  it  is 

written  mSl^  in  Mic.  i.  10,  inste;id  of  m!^:^, 

T  :   -  '  T   :  T  ' 

BO  as  more  readily  to  suggest  "1^^,  dust,  in  con- 
formity with  the  expression  which  follows :  "  In 
Ashe"  (as  we  should  say  in  English)  "roll  thyself  in 
ashes."     See  Pusey's  Minor  Prophets,  iii.  300. 

II. 

APH'SES  (V"t??L^  [thedispei-sion]:  'Acpea-ff. 
[Aid.  Ales.  'A<pe(Ta-rj:]  Aphses),  chief  of  the  18th 
of  the  21  coui-ses  in  the  service  of  the  Temple  (1 
(Jhr.  xxiv.  15). 

APOCALYPSE.     [Revelation.] 

APOCRYPHA  {Bt0\ia  'ATr6Kpv<pa).  The 
collection  of  Books  to  which  this  term  is  popularly 
applied  includes  the  following.  The  order  given 
is  that  in  which  they  stand  in  the  English  version. 

I.  1  Esdras. 

II.  2  Esdras. 

III.  Tobit. 

IV.  Judith. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
In  the  Chaldee. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
ar  Ecclesiasticus. 

VIII.  Baruch. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna. 

XI.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and 
lie  Dragon. 

XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 

XIII.  1  Maccabees. 

XIV.  2  ilaccabees. 

The  separate  books  of  this  collection  are  treated 
»f  in  distinct  articles.  Their  relation  to  the  canon- 
ical books  of  the  C)ld  Testament  is  discussed  under 
J  A  NOV      In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to 


consider: — I.  The  meaning  and  history  if  thf 
word.  [I.  The  history  and  character  of  the  coUec 
tion  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  .Jewish  hterature. 
I.  The  primary  meaning  of  aTr6Kpv<pos,  "  hidden, 
secret"  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Hellenistic  as 
well  as  classical  Greek,  cf.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  19;  Luke 
viii.  17;  Col.  ii.  3),  seems,  towards  the  close  of  the 
2d  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the  sig- 
nification >'  spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have  settled 
down  into  the  latter.  TertuUian  (de  Anim.  c.  2) 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  10,  G9,  iii. 
4,  29)  apply  it  to  the  forged  or  spurious  books 
which  the  heretics  of  their  time  circulated  as  au- 
thoritative. The  first  passage  referred  to  from  the 
•Stromata,  howe\er,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
the  transition  stage  of  the  word.  The  followers  of 
Prodicus,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to  boast 
that  they  have  fii^Kovs  anoKpixpovs  of  Zoroaster. 
In  Athanasius  {Ep.  Ftst.  vol.  ii.  p.  38;  Synop- 
sis Sac.  Script,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,54,  ed.  Colon.  1686), 
Augustine  (c.  Faust,  xi.  2,  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23), 
.lerome  (Ep.  ad  Lcetani,  and  Prol.  Gal.)  the  word 
is  used  uniforndy  with  the  bad  meaning  which  had 
become  attached  to  it.  The  writers  of  that  period, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  clearly  how  the 
word  had  acquired  this  secondary  sense ;  and  hence 
we  find  conjectural  explanations  of  its  etymology. 
The  remark  of  Athanasius  (Sijnops.  S.  Script.  1.  c.) 
that  such  books  are  aKOKpv(pris  fj.a\\ov  1)  avayvdi- 
aews  a^ia  is  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon 
the  word  than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Augustine 
is  more  explicit :  "  Apocryphae  nuncupantur  eo  quod 
earum  occulta  origo  non  claruit  patribus  "  [de  Civ. 
Dei,  1.  c).  "  Apocryphi  non  quod  haliendi  sunt  in 
aliqua  auctoritati?  secreta  sed  quia  nulla  testifica- 
tion is  luce  declarati,  de  nescio  quo  secreto,  nescio 
quorum  prfesumtione  prolati  sunt  "  (c.  Faust.  1.  c). 
Later  conjectures  are  (1),  that  given  by  the  trans- 
lation of  the  English  Bible  (ed.  15-39,  Pref.  to 
Apocr. ),  "because  they  were  wont  to  be  read  not 
openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in  secret 
and  apart;  "  (2)  one,  resting  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  I>piplianius  {de 
Jhns.  ac  Pond.  c.  4)  that  the  books  in  question 
were  so  called  because,  not  being  in  the  Jewish 
canon,  they  were  excluded  airh  rrjs  Kpvnrrjs  from 
the  ark  in  which  the  true  Scriptures  were  pre- 
served;  (3)  that  the  word  an6Kpv<pa  answers  to 

the  Heb.   CT-I^?,  Ubri  ctbsconditi,  by  which  the 

later  Jews  desic^nated  those  book?  which,  as  of 
doubtful  authority  or  not  tending  to  edification, 
were  not  read  publicly  in  the  synagogues ;  (4 )  that 
it  originates  in  the  KpvirTo.  or  secret  books  of  the 
Greek  mysteries.  Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  (1)  is,  as  regards  some  of  the  l)ooks  now 
bearing  the  name,  at  variance  with  fact;  that  (2), 
as  has  Iieen  said,  rests  on  a  mistake;  that  (3) 
wants  the  support  of  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
air6Kpv(pa  as  the  translation  for  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  that  (4),  though  it  approximates  to  what  is 
probably  the  true  history  of  the  word,  is  so  far  only 
a  conjecture.  The  data  for  explaining  the  transi- 
tion from  the  neutral  to  the  bad  meanirig,  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  quotiitions  already  given, 
and  in  the  facts  connected  with  the  books  to  which 
the  epithet  was  in  the  first  instance  applied.  The 
language  of  Clement  implies  that  it  was  not  alto- 
j;ether  disclaimed  by  those  of  whose  books  he  uses 
it.  That  of  Athanasius  is  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  convicting  his  opponents  out  of  their  owr' 
mouth.      Augustine  implicitly  admits  that  a  "  se 
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;reta  auclorit-is  "  had  been  claimed  for  the  writings 
io  which  he  ascrilies  nieivly  an  ''occulta  origo."' 
All  these  facts  harmonize  with  tiie  helief  that  the 
use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  sjjecial  looks  origi- 
nated in  the  claim  common  to  nearly  all  Ihe  sects 
thfi  participated  in  the  (inostic  cliaractir,  to  a 
Bevfet  esoteric  knowledge  deposited  in  books  which 
were  biadc  known  only  to  the  initiated.  It  seems 
not  unh..ely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  (_'ol.  ii.  3 
to  the  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  1  ooks  of 
nur  own  Apocrypha  bear  witness  both  to  tho  feel- 
ing and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  The  inspi- 
ration of  the  I'seudo-I'^sdras  (2  Ksdr.  xiv.  40-47) 
leads  him  to  dictate  2U4  books,  of  which  the  70  j 
List  are  to  be  "  delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise 
among  the  people."  A.ssuniing  the  var.  Kct.  of 
94  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopian  versions  to  be  the 
true  reading,  this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the 
secret  books,  in  which  was  the  "  spring  of  under- 
standing, the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  tlie  stream 
of  knowledge,  '  were  set  up  as  of  higher  \alue  than 
the  twenty-four  books  acknowledged  by  the  .lewish 
canon,  which  were  for  "  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
alike."  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  these 
secret  books  sliould  be  |)seu<lonymous,  ascril  ed  to 
the  great  names  hi  .Jewish  or  heathen  history  that 
had  become  associated  with  tlie  reputation  of  a 
mysterious  wisdom.  So  books  in  the  existing  Apoc- 
rypha bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  -Jeremiah, 
Ezra.  IJeyond  its  limits  the  creation  of  sjiurious 
documents  took  a  yet  Ijolder  range,  and  the  list 
given  by  Athanasius  "  (Si/noj>s.  S.  Hiciipt.)  slwws  at 
once  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  mythical  litera- 
ture which  was  palmed  off  ujion  the  unwary  as  at 
once  secret  and  sacred. 

Those  whose  faitli  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  who  looked  to  tl'.e  ().  T. 
Scriptures  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  LXX.  col- 
lection, were  not  slow  to  percei\e  that  these  ])roduc- 
tions  were  destitute  of  all  authority.  They  applied 
in  scorn  what  had  been  used  as  a  title  of  honor. 
The  secret  book  {Ubri  sccretiortu,  Ori<j.  Coiuin.  in 
Matt.  ed.  I^omm.  iv.  p.  237)  was  rejected  as  s/m. 
nous.  The  word  Apocryphal  was  degraded  to  the 
po.sition  from  which  it  lixs  never  since  risen.  So 
far  as  books  like  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  Assum])tion  of  Mosas  were  con- 
cerned, the  ta.sk  of  discrimination  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  it  became  more  difficult  when  the  question 
affected  the  books  which  were  f(jund  in  the  LXX. 
translation  of  the  Old  'J'estament  and  recognized 
by  the  Hellenistic  .lews,  but  were  not  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  in  the  Canon  acknowledged  liy  the 
Jews  of  I'alestine.  The  history  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  "tiie  manner  in  which  it  affected  the  recep- 
tion of  particular  books,  belongs  rather  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Candn  than  to  that  of  the  present  article, 
hut  the  folldwini;  facts  may  be  stated  a.s  bearing  on 
the  application  of  the  word.  (1.)  The  teachers  of 
the  (ireek  and  I>atin  Ciuirches,  accustomed  to  the 
uae  of  the  Septuagint  or  versions  resting  on  the 
game  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote  freely  and 
reverently  from  all  the  l«joks  which  wei-e  ineorj)0- 
rated  in  it.  In  (Element  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  e.  </.,  we  find  citations  fniin  tlie  lxK)ks 
of  the  present  Aj)Ocrypha,  as  "  Scripture."  "  divine 
Bcripture,"  "prophecy."     They  are  very  far  from 

a  Tlie  books  cniinieratod  by  .Attmnndiii.i,  besides 
n<tinpi  fiilmsly  iLScriboil  to  authors  of  ranmiicnl  books, 
u  iCciihaniiili,  llaljakkuk,  l<>.ckicl,  and  Daniel,  iniludeU 
*tber8  vbich  have  the  niuiics  of  Enoch,  of  tho  Patri- 
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applying  the  term  air6Kpv(pos  to  these  writings.  If 
they  are  conscious  of  tlie  difference  between  them 
and  the  other  liooks  of  the  O.  T.,  it  is  only  so  fa/ 
as  to  lead  them  (cf.  Atlian  Si/tu'ps.  IS.  Hcrij/t.  1.  c., 
to  place  the  former  in  the  list  of  ou  Ka.vovi^6nfva, 
a.vTi\(y6ix(va,  books  which  were  of  more  use  for 
the  ethical  instruction  of  catechumens  than  for  the 
edification  of  mature  t  hristians.  Augustine,  in  like 
manner,  a]iplies  the  word  "  AfKJcrypha  "  only  to 
the  spurious  books  with  false  titles  which  were  in 
circulation  among  heretics,  admitting  the  others, 
though  with  some  qualifications,  under  the  title  of 
Canonical  ('/e  doclr.  C/ir.  ii.  8).  (2.)  Wherever, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  in  contact  with 
the  feehngs  that  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of 
I'alestine,  there  the  influence  of  the  rigorous  limi- 
tation of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once  conspic- 
uous. This  is  seen  in  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  Canon  in  the  hst  given  by  JleUto,  bishop  of 
Sardis  (Eu.seb.  //.  J-J.  iv.  20),  and  obtained  by  him 
from  I'alestine.  Of  its  effects  on  the  ajipUcation 
oY  the  word,  the  writings  of  CjTil  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jerome  give  abundant  instances.  The  former 
(Catecli.  iv.  33)  gives  the  canonical  hst  of  the 
22  books  of  the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  and  rejects  the 
introduction  of  all  "  apocryphal  "  writings.  The 
latter  in  his  Epistle  to  Laeta  warns  the  Christian 
mother  in  educating  her  daughter  agamst  "  omnia 
apocrypha."  The  Proliu/iis  Galeatus  shows  that 
he  did  not  shrink  from  including  under  that  title 
the  books  which  fonned  ])art  of  tlie  Septuagint,  and 
were  held  in  honor  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Latin 
Churches.  In  dealing  with  the  several  books  he 
discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  admiring  some, 
speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the  "  dreams,"  "  fables  " 
of  others.  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Jerome  influenced, 
though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  old  spurious  heretical  writings,  the 
"Apocrypha"  of  TertuUian  and  (lenient,  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  background,  and  were  almost 
utterly  forgotten.  The  doiilitfid  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  used  publicly  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  quoted  fre(|uently  with  reverence  as  Script- 
ure, sometimes  however  with  doulits  or  limitations 
as  to  the  authority  of  individual  books  accorduig 
to  the  knowledge  or  critical  discernment  of  this  or 
that  writer  (cf.  Up.  Cosin's  i^chol islk  J/intmy  of 
l/ieC<iiiou).  During  this  ]ieriod  the  term  by  which 
they  were  commonly  <lescribed  was  not  "  apocry- 
phal" but  "ecclesiastical."  So  they  had  been  de- 
scribed by  K\iliiius  (/>/«'.<.  ill  Si/in/i.  Ajxist.  p.  26),' 
who  practicidly  recognized  the  distinction  drawn  In 
.leroHie,  thonirh  he  would  not  use  the  more  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  books  which  were  held  in  honor: 
"  libri  qui  noil  canonici  sed  Ecclesia.stici  a  majoribua 
appelLati  sunt  "...."  qua?  omnia  (the  contents 
of  these  books)  legi  quidem  in  Ecdesiis  voluenint 
non  tanien  proferri  ad  auctoritateni  ex  his  fidei  coii- 
tirmandam.  Cifteras  vero  soripturas  ajKycr^pha-s 
noniinanint  quas  in  Ecdesiis  legi  noluerunt :  "  and 
this  offered  a  mezzn  (ermine  between  the  language 
of  .lerome  .and  that  of  Augustine,  and  as  such  found 
favor.  (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  the 
K'efomiation  to  stamp  the  word  Aixpcrypha  with  its 
present  signification.  The  two  views  which  had 
hitherto  existed  together,  side  by  side,  concerning 
which  the  Church  iiad  pronounced  no  authoritative 


nrohs,  of  Zcrbnri.ih  the  father  of  the  llapti.»t,  tin 
I'raver  of  .los<']ili.  the  Tt-.^tiiinciit  (fiaOijxjj)  miJ  At- 
suinptiou  of  Moses,  Abraham,  ElJaJ  aud  Modud,  und 
Elijah. 
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decision,  stood  out  in  sharper  contrast.  The  Coun- 
ril  of  Trent  cbsed  the  question  which  had  beer,  left 
open,  viiid  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty 
they  had  hitherto  enjoj'ed — ^  extending;  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  so  as  to  include  all  the  hitherto  doubt- 
fid  or  deutero-canoniciil  books,  with  the  e.xception  of 
the  two  liooks  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Jlanas- 
seh,  the  evidence  against  which  seemed  too  strong 
to  he  resisted  (Sess.  IV.  de  Cm.  Script.).  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  decree,  the  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate published  by  authority  contained  the  books 
which  the  Council  had  pronounced  canonical,  as 
standing  on  the  same  footing  as  those  whicli  had 
never  been  questioned,  while  the  three  which  had 
been  rejected  were  printed  commonly  in  smaller  type 
and  stood  after  the  New  Testament.  The  Reform- 
ers of  Germany  and  England  on  the  other  hand, 
influenced  in  part  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  subsequently  by 
the  reaction  against  this  stretch  of  authority,  main- 
tained the  opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its 
legitimate  results.  The  principle  which  had  been 
asserted  by  Carlstadt  dogmatically  in  his  "  De  Ca- 
nonicis  Scripturis  libeUus  "  (1520)  was  acted  on  by 
Luther.  He  spoke  of  individual  books  among  those 
in  question  with  a  freedom  as  great  as  that  of  Je- 
rome, judging  each  on  iis  own  merits,  praising  Tobit 
as  a  "pleasant  comedy"  and  the  Prayer  of  ilanas- 
Beh  as  a  "good  model  for  penitents,"  and  rejecting 
the  two  books  of  Esdras  as  containing  worthless 
fables.  The  example  of  collecting  the  doubtful 
books  in  a  separate  group  had  been  set  in  the  Stras- 
burg  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  1.52G.  In  Luther's 
complete  edition  of  the  (lerraan  Bible  accordinglv 
(15-34)  the  books  (.Judith,  Wisdom,  Tobias,  8irach, 
1  and  2  iL-vceabees,  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel, 
and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were  grouped  together 
under  the  general  title  of  "Apocrjqjha,  /'.  e.  Books 
which  are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy  Scripture, 
yet  are  good  and  useful  to  be  read."  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Church,  WiclifTe  showed  him- 
self in  this  as  in  other  points  the  foreruimer  of  the 
Reformation,  and  ajiplied  the  term  Apocrypha  to 
all  but  the  ^^  tireiif;/-p'rt"  Canonical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  judgment  of  Jerome  was 
formally  asserted  in  the  sixth  Article.  The  dis- 
puted books  were  collected  and  described  in  the 
game  way  in  the  printed  Enixlish  Bible  of  1539 
(Cranmer's),  and  since  then  there  has  been  no  fluc- 
tuation as  to  the  appUcation  of  the  word.  The 
books  to  which  the  term  is  ascribed  are  in  popular 
speech  not  merely  apocryphal,  but  the  Apocrjqjha. 
n.  Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the 
authority  of  these  l)ooks,  they  have  in  any  case  an 
interest  of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them 
as  connected  with  the  literature,  and  therefore  with 
the  history,  of  the  Jews.  They  represent  the  period 
of  transition  and  ilecay  which  followed  on  the  re- 
turn fi-om  Babylon,  when  the  prophets  who  were 
then  the  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  away 
and  the  age  of  scribes  succeeded.  Uncertain  as 
may  be  the  dates  of  individual  books,  few,  if  any, 
can  be  thrown  further  back  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  3d  century  b.  c.  The  latest,  the  2d 
Book  of  Esdras,  is  probably  not  later  than  30  h. 
C,  2  Esdr.  vii.  28  beuig  a  subsequent  interpolation. 
The  alterations  of  the  Jewish  character,  the  differ- 
ent phases  which  .Judaism  presented  in  Palestine 
\nd  .Alexandria,  the  good  and  the  evil  which  were 
jailed  forth  liv  contact  with  idolatry  in  Esjypt  and 
jy  the  struggle  agamst  it  in  SjTia,  all  these  present 
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themselves  to  the  reader  of  the  Apocrypha  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness.  In  tlie  midst  of  the 
diversities  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
in  books  wi'itten  by  different  authors,  hi  different 
countries,  and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  it 
is  possible  tn  discern  some  characteristics  which  be- 
long to  the  collection  as  a  whole,  and  these  may  be 
noticed  in  the  following  order. 

(1.)  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element. 
From  first  to  last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the 
assertion  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  8),  that  the  uKpiB^s 
5ia5oxr)  of  prophets  had  been  broken  after  the  close 
of  the  0.  T.  canon.  No  one  speaks  because  the 
word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  huu.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  direct  confession  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  departed  (1  JIacc.  ix.  27),  or  the  utterance  of 
a  hope  that  it  might  one  day  retiu-n  (iliid.  iv.  46 
xiv.  41).  Sometimes  a  teacher  asserts  in  word* 
the  perpetuity  of  the  gift  (Wisd.  ni.  27),  and  shows 
in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  different  the  illumina- 
tion wliich  he  had  received  was  from  that  bestowed 
on  the  prophets  of  the  Canonical  Books.  When  a 
^vriter  simulates  the  prophetic  character,  he  i  epeat.-i 
with  shght  modifications  the  language  of  the  older 
prophets,  as  in  Baruch,  or  makes  a  mere  prediction 
the  text  of  a  disseitation,  as  in  the  lilpistle  of  Jo 
emy,  or  plays  arbitrarily  with  combinations  of 
dreams  and  s3Tnbols,  as  in  2  Esdras.  Strange  and 
perplexing  as  the  last-named  book  is,  whatever  there 
is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
ease  with  itself,  distracted  with  its  own  sufferings 
and  with  the  prolslems  of  the  universe,  and  it  id 
accordingly  very  far  removed  from  the  utterance  of 
a  man  who  speaks  as  a  messenger  from  (iod. 

(2. )  Connected  with  this  is  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  ]iower  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  the  ( )ld  Testament.  The  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
Psalm,  and  is  probably  a  translation  from  some 
liturgical  hymn ;  but  vnth  this  exception  the  form 
of  poetry  is  altogether  absent.  So  far  as  the  writers 
have  come  mider  the  influence  of  Greek  cultivation 
they  catch  the  taste  for  rhetorical  ornament  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  Alexandria.  Fic- 
titious speeches  become  almost  uidispensable  addi- 
tions to  the  naiTati\e  of  a  historian,  and  the  story 
of  a  martyr  is  not  complete  unless  (as  in  the  later 
Acta  ^lartyruni  of  Christian  traditions)  the  sufferer 
declaims  in  set  terms  against  the  persecutors. 
(Song  of  the  Three  Child.,  .3-22;  2  ^Macc.  vi.  vii.) 

(3.)  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  cun-ent  ht- 
erature  of  the  time,  of  works  of  fiction,  resting  or 
purporting  to  rest  on  a  historical  foundation.  It 
is  possible  that  this  development  of  the  national 
genius  may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  the 
Captivity.  The  Jewish  exiles  brought  \vith  them 
the  reputation  of  excelling  in  minstrelsy,  and  were 
called  on  to  sing  the  "  songs  of  Zion  "  (Ps.  cx.xxvii.  j. 
The  trial  of  skill  between  the  three  young  men  in 
1  Esdr.  iii.  iv.  implies  a  traditional  behef  that  thosf! 
who  were  promoted  to  places  of  honor  under  the 
Persian  kings  were  conspicuous  for  gifts  of  a  some- 
what simUar  character.  The  transition  from  this 
to  the  practice  of  story  telling  was  with  the  Jews, 
as  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  easy  and  natural 
enough.  The  period  of  the  Captivity  with  its 
strange  adventiu-es,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
scenes  connected  with  it,  offered  a  wide  and  attrac- 
tive field  to  the  imagination  of  such  narratoi-s. 
Sometimes,  a»  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive 
of  such  storiea  would  be  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
mingling  itself  with  the  feelins;  of  scorn  with  which 
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the  .lew  looketl  on  the  idohiter.  In  otlirr  cases,  as 
ill  'I'ohit  and  .Susainia,  the  story  woulil  gain  pop- 
ularity from  its  ethical  tendencies.  The  sinfjiilar 
variations  in  the  text  of  the  former  hoc  k  indicate 
at,  once  tlie  extent  of  its  circulation  and  tie  liherties 
taken  hy  successive  editors.  In  the  n;irrative  of 
Judith,  again,  there  is  probalily  sonietliing  more 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
past,  riicre  is  indeed  too  little  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrati\e  for  us  to  look  on  it  as  his- 
tory at  all,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  region  of 
historical  romance,  written  with  a  politic  al  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  old  Assyrian  ei  emies  of 
Israel,  the  writer  is  covertly  attacking  tl.e  Syrian 
invaders  against  wliom  his  countrymen  vcre  con- 
tending, stin-ing  tliein  up  by  a  story  of  ini:  gined  or 
traditioind  heroism  to  follow  the  examjile  of  Judith 
as  slie  had  followed  that  of  Jacl  (Ewald,  (iescli.  /s- 
ntek,  vol.  iv.  p.  541).  The  development  of  this  form 
of  literature  is  of  course  compatible  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  but  it  is  true  of  it  at  all  tin.es,  and 
was  especially  true  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
world,  that  it  belongs  rather  to  its  later  and  leeblcr 
period.  It  is  a  special  sign  of  decay  in  honesty 
and  discernment  wlien  such  writings  are  passed  oft' 
and  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  liistory. 

(4. )  Tlie  free  exercise  of  the  imagination  within 
the  domain  of  history  led  to  the  growth  of  a  purely 
legendary  literature.  The  full  development  of  this 
was  indeed  reserved  for  a  jet  later  period.  The 
i)0<)ks  of  the  Apocryjiha  occupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween those  of  the  (Jld  Testament  in  their  simplic- 
ity and  truthfuhiess  and  the  wild  extravagances  of 
the  Talmud.  As  it  is,  however,  we  find  hi  them 
the  germs  of  some  of  the  fabulous  traditions  which 
were  influencing  the  minds  of  the  .Fews  at  the  time 
of  our  Ix)rd's  ministry,  and  have  since  in  some  in^ 
stances  incorporated  themselves  more  or  less  with 
the  popular  belief  of  Christendom.  So  in  2  Mace. 
i.  ii.  we  meet  with  the  statements  tliat  at  the  time 
of  the  ( 'ajitivity  the  priasts  had  concealed  the  sacred 
fire,  and  that  it  was  miracidously  renewed  —  that 
Jeremiah  had  gone,  accompanied  by  the  tabernacle 
and  the  ark,  "  to  the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed 
up  to  see  tlie  heritage  of  God,"  and  had  tliere  con- 
cealed them  in  a  cave  together  with  tlie  altar  of  in- 
cense. The  apparition  of  the  prophet  at  the  close 
of  the  same  Iwok  (xv.  15),  as  giving  to  Judius  Mac- 
cabJEus  the  sword  with  which,  as  a  "gift  from 
God,"  he  was  to  "wound  the  adversaries,"  shows 
how  prominent  a  pl.ace  was  occujtieil  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  tlie  [x-ople,  and  pre- 
pares us  to  understand  tlie  rumors  wliich  followed 
on  our  Ix)rd's  teaching  and  working  that  "  .leremias 
or  one  of  the  propliets  "  had  appeiu-ed  again  (Matt. 
xvi.  14).  So  again  in  2  Ksdr.  xiii.  40-47  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  entire  disapjiearance  of  tiie  'l"en 
Trilies  whicii,  in  spite  of  direct  and  indirect  testi- 
mony on  tlie  otiier  side,  has  given  occasion  even  in 
our  own  time  to  so  many  wild  conjecture.s.  In  ch. 
xiv.  of  the  same  liook  we  recognize  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  already)  the  tendency  to  set  a  higher 
vahie  on  Ixioks  of  an  e.soteric  knowledge  than  on 
tho.sc  in  the  Hebrew  ("anon;  but  it  desenes  notice 
that  this  is  :dso  another  form  of  the  tradition  that 
Iv.ni  dictated  from  a  suiiernaturally  inspired  mem- 
ory the  .Sacred  IJooks  which,  according  to  that  tra- 
dition, had  l)een  lost,  and  tliat  lioth  fables  are  exag- 
genitions  of  the  part  actually  taken  by  liini  and  by 
"the  men  of  the  (Jreat  Synagogue"  in  the  work 
»f  collecting  and  arranging  them.  So  also  the 
rhetorical  n  irrative  of  the  llxodus  in  Wisd.  x\i.-xix. 
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indicates  the  existence  of  a  traditional,  half-legend- 
ary history  side  by  side  with  the  canonical.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  tlie  life  of  Moses  had  ap- 
peared with  many  difterent  embellishments.  The 
form  in  wiiich  that  life  ajijjears  in  Josephus,  the 
facts  •mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's  si^ech  and  not 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  allusions  to  Jannes 
and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  'o  the  disputes  between 
Michael  and  the  Devil  (Jude  9),  to  the  "rock  that 
followed  "  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  all  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  wide-spread  popuLirity  of  this  semi- 
apocryphal  history. 

(5.)  As  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the 
collection  as  a  whole  and  of  the  ])eriod  to  which  it 
belongs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  jjass  off  supposi- 
titious books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious  names. 
The  books  of  l",sdras,  the  additions  to  Daniel,  the 
letters  of  Harucli  and  .leremiah,  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  are  ol)viously  of  this  character.  It  is 
difficult  perhaps  for  us  to  measure  in  each  instance 
the  degree  in  which  tiie  wi-iters  of  such  books  were 
guilty  of  actual  frauds.  In  a  book  like  the  \N'isdom 
of  Solomon,  Ibr  example,  the  form  may  have  been 
adopted  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention  by  which 
no  one  was  likely  to  be  deceived,  and,  as  such,  it 
does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  person- 
ation. The  fiction  in  this  case  need  not  diminish 
our  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  book  any  more 
than  it  would  destroy  the  authority  of  Ecclesiastes 
were  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  from  internal  or 
other  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however,  of  writing 
books  under  fictitious  names,  is,  as  the  later  Jewish 
history  shows,  a  very  dangerous  one.  The  practice 
becomes  almost  a  trade.  Yjuch  such  work  creates  a 
new  demand,  to  be  met  in  its  turn  by  a  fresh  sup- 
ply, and  tlms  the  prevalence  of  an  apocryphal  liter- 
ature becomes  a  sure  sign  of  want  of  truthfulness 
on  one  side,  and  want  of  discernment  on  the  other. 

(0.)  The  absence  of  honesty  and  of  the  |X)wer  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  shows  itself  in  a 
yet  more  serious  form  in  the  insertion  of  formal 
documents  jiurporting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  real- 
ity failing  altogether  to  establish  any  claim  to  that 
title.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  decree 
of  Artaxerxes  in  Ivsth.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which 
2  Jiacc.  opens,  from  the  .Tews  at  Jerusalem,  betray 
their  true  character  l)y  their  historical  inaccuracy. 
We  can  hardly  accept  as  gemiine  the  letter  in  which 
the  king  of  the  l.aceda-monians  (1  !Macc.  xii.  20, 
21)  wites  to  Onias  that  "the  Laceda'monians  and 
Jews  are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock 
of  Abraham."  The  letters  in  2  ^lacc.  ix.  and  xi., 
on  the  other  hand,  might  be  authentic  so  far  as 
their  contents  go,  l)ut  the  recklessness  with  which 
such  documents  are  inserted  as  embellishments  and 
make-weights  throws  doubt  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree on  all  of  them. 

(7.)  The  loss  of  the  simi)licity  and  accuracy 
which  chanicterize  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  is  shown 
also  in  the  errors  and  an.ichronisms  in  which  these 
books  alKJund.  Thus,  to  take  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  instances,  Ilaman  is  made  a  Macedonian, 
and  the  iiurpose  of  bis  plot  is  to  transfer  the  king- 
dom from  the  I'lTsians  to  the  Macedonians  (ICsth. 
xvi.  10);  two  contr:iilictt)ry  statements  are  given  in 
the  same  Ixxjk  <if  the  death  of  Antiochus  K|)iphane3 
(2  Mace.  i.  I.')-17.  ix.  5-2!>);  Nabuchodonosor  is 
made  to  dwell  at  Nineve  as  the  king  of  tlie  Assjt- 
ians  (.luditli  i.  H. 

(8.)  In  their  relation  to  the  religious  and  ethical 
develoxment  of  Judaism  during  the  period  whicl> 
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Jiese  books  embrace,  we  find  («.)  The  influences 
jf  the  struggle  against  idolatry  under  Antiochus,  as 
•hown  partly  in  the  revival  of  the  old  heroic  spirit, 
and  ill  the  record  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth, 
as  in  Maccabees,  partly  again  in  the  tendency  of  a 
narrative  like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol- 
worship  in  Baruch  and  Wisdom,  {b. )  The  grow- 
ing hostility  of  the  .Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  is 
Bhown  by  the  Confession  of  the  Sou  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  1.  2.3,  23).  (c.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit 
illustrates  the  prominence  then  and  afterwards  as- 
signed to  almsgiving  among  the  duties  of  a  holy 
life  (Tob.  iv.  7-11,  xii.  9).  The  classification  of 
the  three  elements  of  such  a  life  —  prayer,  fasting, 
alms  —  in  xii.  8,  illustrates  the  traditional  ethical 
teaching  of  the  Scribes,  which  was  at  once  recog- 
nized and  purified  from  the  errors  that  had  been 
ctiiuected  with  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  jNIount 
(Matt.  vi.  1-18).  (d.)  The  same  book  indicates 
also  the  growing  belief  in  the  individual  guardian- 
ship of  angels  and  the  germs  of  a  grotesque  de- 
monology,  resting  in  part  on  the  more  mysterious 
phenomena  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  like  the 
cases  of  demoniac  possession  in  the  Gospels,  but 
associating  itself  only  too  easily  with  all  the  frauds 
and  superstitions  of  vagabond  exorcists,  (e.)  The 
great  Alexandrian  book  of  the  coUection,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  mood ;  and  though  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  for  the  patristic  tradition  that  it 
was  ^vi'itten  by  Fhilo,  the  conjecture  that  it  might 
have  been  was  not  without  a  plausibility  which 
might  well  commend  itself  to  men  like  Basil  and 
Jerome.  The  personification  of  Wisdom  as  "  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  im- 
age of  his  goodness"  (vii.  20)  as  the  universal 
teacher  of  all  "  holy  souls  "  in  "  all  ages  "  (vii.  27), 
as  guiding  and  ruling  God's  people,  approaches  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  foreshadows  that  of  St.  John 
as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Unseen  God  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos  and  the  office  of  that 
divine  Word  as  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
In  relation  again  to  the  symbolic  character  of  the 
Temple  as  "  a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  " 
which  God  "  has  prepared  from  the  beginning  "  (is. 
8),  the  language  of  this  book  conneots  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  FhOo  and  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  or  ApoUos  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  that  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
book,  as  of  the  school  from  which  it  emanated,  is 
the  writer's  apprehension  of  God's  kmgdom  and 
the  blessings  connected  with  it  as  eternal,  and  so, 
as  hidependent  of  men's  conceptions  of  time. 
Thus  chs.  i.  ii.  contain  the  strong  protest  of  a 
righteous  man  against  the  materiaUsm  which  then 
in  the  form  of  a  sensual  selfishness,  as  afterwards 
in  the  developed  system  of  the  Sadducees,  was  cor- 
rupting the  old  faith  of  [sniel.  Against  this  he 
asserts  that  the  "  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  God"  (iii.  1);  that  the  blessings  which 
the  popular  belief  connected  with  length  of  days 
were  not  to  be  measured  by  the  duration  of  years, 
seeing  that  "wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age."  (_/".)  In  regard 
to  another  truth  also,  this  book  was  in  advance  of 
the  popular  belief  of  the  .Jews  of  Palestine.  ^.i 
the  mi-lst  of  its  strong  protests  against  idolatry, 
iJiere  is  the  fullest  recognition  of  God's  universal 
'ove  (xi.  23-2G),  of  the  truth  that  His  power  is 
but  the  instrument  of  His  righteousness  (xii.  16), 
jf  the  difference  between  those  who  are  the  "  less 
to  be  blamed  "  as  "seeking  God  and  desirous  to 
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find  Him"  (xiii.  6),  and  the  victims  of  a  darkei 
and  more  debasing  idolatry.  Here  also  the  un- 
known writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  seems  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  wider  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  the  controversies  which  have 
arisen  within  the  Cliurch  of  England,  or  in  Luth- 
eran or  Reformed  communities  abroad,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  authority  and  use  of  these  Books. 
Those  disputes  raise  questions  of  a  very  grave  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
What  has  been  aimed  at  here  is  to  supply  the  Bib- 
lical student  with  data  which  will  prepare  him  to 
judge  fairly  and  impartially.  E.  IL  P. 

*  On  the  Apocrypha  in  general  see  Rainolds, 
John;  Ctnsura  Libruruin  V.  T.  adv.  Pontijicios, 
2  vol.  Oppenh.  1611,  -ito,  learned,  but  prolix  and 
discursive ;  Eichhorn,  Ei.nl.  in  die  npokr.  Schviften 
des  A.  T.,  Leipz.  1795;  the  Einkitungen  of  Ber- 
tholdt,  Ue  Wette,  Scholz  (Cath.),  and  Keil;  Welte 
(Cath.),  Einl.  in  d.  deuterokanon.  Biicher  des  A. 
T.,  Freib.  1814  (Bd.  iv.  of  llerhsVs  Einl.) ;  Pal- 
frey, Led.  on  the  .Jewish  Scriptures,  Bost.  1838- 
52,  vol.  iv. ;  Davidson,  Inirod.  to  the  Old  Test.^ 
Lond.  1863,  iii.  310-407 ;  and  Volkmar,  Ilandb.  d. 
Einl.  in  die  Apulcryphtn,  Tlieil  i.  Abth.  i.  Judith, 
1800 ;  Abth.  ii.  Das  vierte  Bach  Esrn,  1863.  See 
also  on  the  separate  books  the  valuable  articles  of 
Ginsburg,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cycloj).  of  Bibl. 
Literature. 

The  relation  of  the  Apoc.  Books  to  the  Canon, 
and  their  title  to  a  secondary  place  in  the  Bible, 
have  been  warmly  discussed  of  late  in  Germany. 
On  what  has  been  called  the  Purist  side,  see  es- 
pecially Keerl,  Die  Apukrijphen  des  A.  T.,  1852,  a 
prize  essay,  and  Die  Apokryphenfrage  aufs  Neue 
beleuclitet,  1855.  See  also  Stowe,  C.  E.,  The  Apoc. 
Books  of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  Reasons  for  their  Ex- 
clusion from  the  Canon,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for 
April,  1854,  xi.  278-305,  and  Home's  Introd.  10th 
ed.  1850,  i.  409-511.  On  the  other  side,  see  Stier, 
Die  Apokryphtn,  1853;  Letztes  Wort  iiber  die 
Apokryphen,  1855,  and  especially  Bleek,  Ueber  die 
Stellung  der  Apoc.  des  A.  T.  im  christl.  Kanon, 
in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  pp.  2IJ7-354. 

The  most  recent  separate  ed.  of  the  Greek  text, 
with  a  selection  of  various  readings,  is  by  H.  A. 
Apel,  Libri  V.  T.  Apoc.  Grtsce,  Lips.  1837.  This 
includes  3d  and  4th  Maccabees,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Wahl's  excellent  Clnvis  Libroruni  V.  T.  Apoc 
philologica,  Lips.  1853. 

By  far  the  most  important  exegetical  help  to  the 
study  of  the  Apocryi^ha  is  the  K:u-zgef assies  exeget. 
Hiindb.  zu  den  Apokr.  des  A.  f.  by  O.  F.  Fritzsche 
and  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  6  Liefeiimgen,  Leipz.  1851- 
00,  which  also  contains  full  critical  introductions  to 
the  several  books.  The  German  translation  and 
notes  of  Hezel,  2  Theile,  1800-02,  are  not  highly 
esteemed.  There  is  a  more  recent  German  trans- 
lation, with  notes,  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  JI.  Gutmann, 
Die  Apokryphen  des  A.  T.,  u.  s.  w.  Altona,  1841. 
The  principal  commentary  ui  English  is  by  Richard 
Arnald,  Lond.  1744-52,  fol,  2d  ed.  1700,  new  ed. 
by  Pitman,  Lond.  1822,  4to.  It  was  published  as 
a  continuation  of  Patrick  and  Lowth's  Comm.  on 
the  Old  Test.,  which  it  usually  accompanies,  as  in 
the  Philadelphia  ed.  of  1846.  There  is  a  separate 
ed.  of  the  common  English  version  by  Charles 
Wilson,  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  Cril. 
and  Hist.  Observations  prefixed,  Edin.  1801.  A 
good   English   translation  of  tlie  Apocrypha,  with 
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juitable  introductions  and  notes,  is  a  desideratum. 
The  annotations  of  Grotius,  Drusius,  and  others  of 
I  lie  older  conunentatoi-s  will  be  found  in  the  Critici 
Hiicri,  vol.  V.  C'ahiiet  hiis  also  illustrated  the  Apoc- 
rjiihid  IJooks  in  his  great  L'omintnUiire  liUiral. 

On  the  theology  and  morality  of  the  Apocrypha, 
see  Bretschneider,  Syst.  JJii>stellun(/  d.  Do(jmatik 
u.  Moffil  cl.  open:  Hchriftm  (ks  A.  T.  Theil  i. 
Duf/matik,  I^eipss.  1805 ;  Cramer,  Sysl.  Dmstdlung 
d.  Jforal  d.  AjKiki:  des  A.  T.,  Leipz.  1815;  De 
Wette,  BM  Dvymalik;  Yon  Cc-lln,  Bill.  Theolo- 
(jie,  lid.  i. ;  Nicolas.  M.,  Doctiines  relit/,  des  Juifs 
pendant  les  deux  siecles  anterieurs  a  I' ere  chreti- 
tnne,  Paris,  18G0.  See  also  Frisch,  Verejltichuny 
zwischen  den  Jdeen.  irekhe  in  den  Apokr.  des  A.  T. 
und  d.  Schriften  (/es  N.  T.  ube,v  UnstevbUchkeit, 
Auferstelnmy,  Gericld  u.  Verfjeltuny  herrsdien,  in 
Kichhorn's  Alltjem.  Bibl.  17'J2,  iv.  G53-718,  and 
Biittcher,  De  Inferis,  Dresd.  184G,  pp.  248-2G3. 

Hencke  (1711 ),  .Icnichen  (178G),  Kuiiioel  (179-i), 
»nd  Beckhaus  (1808),  have  collected  illustrations 
of  the  phraseoloi,'y  of  the  N.  T.  Iruni  the  Apocry- 
pha. •A- 

APOLLO'NIA  ('ATToAAaii'ia:  [AinllmieiWa. 
city  of  .Macedonia,  tlirouiih  which  I'aul  and  Silas 
passed  in  their  way  from  riiilipjii  and  Amphipohs 
to  'rhessaloiiica  (Acts  K\ii.  1).  It  was  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mygdonia  (I'hn.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Ahtntiine  /tinemry  \\i\s  distant  30  Roman 
miles  from  .Vmpliipolis  and  37  Koman  miles  from 
'I'lu'ssalonica.  'I'liis  city  must  not  he  confounded 
with  the  more  celebrated  Apollonia  in  IlljTia. 

*  The  distances  in  the  Itinerarium  Antimini 
Auf/usti  (ed.  I'artli.  et  Find.)  are:  "  From  Philippi 
to  Amphipolis  32  miles;  from  Amphipolis  to  Apol- 
lonia 32  miles;  from  Apollonia  to  Thessalonica  3G 
miles."  I>uke"s  record  of  Paul's  journey  through 
these  places  (Acts  xvii.  1)  almost  reminds  us  of  a 
le;if  from  a  traveller's  note-book.  Paul  spent  a 
night  probably  at  Apollonia  as  well  as  at  Amphip- 
ohs; for  he  was  hastening  to  Thessalonica,  and 
could  make  the  journey  between  the  places  in  a 
single  day.  Phny  mentions  Apollonia  (Hist.  Nut. 
iv.  10):  "regie  Mygdonite  sulijacens.  in  qua  re- 
cedentes  a  mari  Apollonia,  Arethusa."  At  the 
present  day  the  site  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty.  There  is  known  to  be  a  Uttle  village, 
f'ulluna,  with  ruins,  just  south  of  Lake  Becliik 
(B(iA)87?,  ^Esch.  Pers.  4'JO)  which  po.ssibly  perpet- 
uates the  ancient  name.  Both  Cousincry  ( I  'oy";/e 
dtins  la  Miiciduine,  p.  115)  and  Leake  {Nwtliern 
Greece,  i.  368)  saw  tlie  village  at  a  distance,  and 
incline  to  place  Apollonia  there.  Tafel  would  place 
it  further  to  the  northwest  (see  his  De  \'i<i  .Vil- 
ilm-i  Ri<m(iru>rum  A'pi'ifin),  at  Klisidi,  a  post- 
station  7  hours  from  SnUniiki,  on  the  road  to  Con- 
gtantino],le  (Murray's  llmidbtMikof  Greece,  p.  432). 
Tue  position  may  be  correct  enough  in  either  case, 
us  there  is  some  uncertainty  resi)ecthig  the  line  of 
tlie  I'-gnatian  Way  in  jiarts  of  iU  course.  See  Asi- 
piiiroMS.  H. 

APOLLO'NIUS  C AiroWiiyios  :  [Ajwlhi- 
nim]),  the  son  of  Thrasa;us  governor  of  Cale- 
SjTia  and  Pha?nice,  under  SKi.iarfs  IV.  Piiii.o- 
I'ATOH,  K.  c.  187  ff.,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  .lews 
[2  Mace.  iv.  4),  who  urged  the  king,  at  the  insti- 
^tion  of  Simon  the  commander  (<rTpaT7)7<$s )  of 
the  temple,  to  plunder  the  temple  at  .lerusalcm  (2 
Mace.  iii.  f>  AT.).  The  writer  of  the  lU'olamation 
on  the  MaccJibees,  printed  among  the  works  of  .lo- 
tepbua    rebtes   of    ApoUonius    the   circumstances 
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which  are  commonly  referred  to  his  emissary  Heli- 
odorus  {De  Miicc.  4;  cf.  2  Mace.  iii.  7  ft'.). 

2.  An  othcer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  govemoi 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  Ant.  .\ii.  5,  §  5;  7,  §  1),  who  led 
out  a  large  force  against  Judas  Maccabaus,  but  waa 
defeated  and  slaui  n.  c.  106  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-12, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  71).  He  is  probably  the  same 
person  who  was  chief  conmiissioner  of  the  revenue 
of  JudKa  i&px^cov  (popoAoyias,  1  Mace.  i.  2'J;  cf. 
2  Mace.  v.  24),  who  spoiled  .Icrusalem,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Sabbath  (2  Mace.  v.  24-2G),  and 
occupied  a  fortified  jx^sition  there  (b.  c.  1G8)  (1 
Mace.  i.  30  ft'.). 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical 
with  the  former),  an  envoy  commissioned  (b.  c. 
173)  by  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  to  congratulate  Ptol- 
emreus  Philometor  on  his  being  enthroned  (2  Mace. 
iv.  21).  An  ambassador  of  the  same  name  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy  which  Antiochus  sent  to 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  G). 

4.  The  son  of  Gennaeus  (o  rod  Ffwalov,  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  be  des  edlen  Apoll. 
Solin,  Luth.),  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V. 
J^upator  c.  B.  c.  163  (2  JIacc.  xii.  2). 

5.  Till-:  Daian  (Aoos,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  3, 
i.  e.  one  of  the  Daha  or  I'ai,  a  people  of  Sogdiana), 
a  governor  of  ( 'o'le-Syria  (toj'  ovra  eVl  k.  2.  1 
Mace.  X.  6!))  under  .\le.\andcr  liahs,  who  embraced 
the  cause  of  bis  rival  I  emetrius  Nicator,  and  was 
appointed  iiy  him  to  a  chief  command  (1  Mace. 
/•  c.  /coTf'ffTijcre,  ^  "Ig-  cimstituit  dticem).  If  he 
were  the  same  as  the  ApoUonius  whom  Polybius 
mentions  as  foster-brother  and  confidant  of  Deme- 
trius I.  (prol  ally  a  son  of  (3)  Svolv  inrapx^i'Toiv 
a5(\<(>o7v,  MfKfaypou  Koi  MevtaBews,  Polyb. 
xxxi.  21,  §  2),  his  conduct  is  easily  intelligible. 
ApoUonius  raised  a  large  force  and  attacked  Jona- 
than, the  ally  of  Alexander,  but  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  him  (b.  c.  147)  near  Azotus  (1  Mace.  x. 
70  ft'.).  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  3  f.)  represents 
ApoUonius  as  the  general  t>f  Alexander  at  the  time 
of  his  defeat;  but  this  statement,  though  it  has 
found  advocates  (^^■ernsdolf,  de  jide  libr.  Miicc.  p. 
135,  yet  doubtfully),  appears  to  be  untenable  ou 
internal  grounds,     ff.  Grimm,  1  Mace.  x.  69. 

B.  P.  W. 


APOLLOPH'ANES  {'h-noWotpav-ns-  Apo^ 
li'phanes),  a  SjTian,  killed  by  Judas  ^laccabtruB 
(2  Mace.  x.  37). 

APOL'LOS  ('AiroAAwj,  t.  e.  'AiroAAaScioi 
[behnKjintj  to  Apilln],  as  the  Codex  Peyie  actually 
gives  it,  or  perhaps  'AiroAA({5a>pos  [</(/'  of  Ajwllo]), 
a  Jew  from  Alexandria,  eloquent  (\6yios,  which 
may  also  mean  Uiinnd),  and  mighty  in  the  Script- 
ures: one  instructed  in  the  way  of  tlie  Lord 
(Christ)  according  to  the  iiniierlect  view  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  liajitist  (Acts  xviii.  25),  but 
on  his  coming  to  I^phesus  during  a  temporary  ab- 
sence of  St.  Paul,  A.  1).  54,  more  perfectly  taught 
liy  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  After  this  he  I  ec.ime  a 
preacher  of  the  gosjiel,  first  in  Achaia,  and  then  in 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  27,  xix.  1),  where  he  watered 
that  which  Paul  bad  planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  6).  When 
the  a]X)Stle  wrote  his  first  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
AfHillos  was  with  or  nejir  him  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12), 
probnl  ly  at  Kphesus  in  A.  D.  57.  Me  lu-ar  of  him 
then  that  he  wiw  unwiUing  at  that  lime  to  journey 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  m  when  he  .should  hart 
convenient  time,  lie  is  mentioned  but  once  mow 
in  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  where  Titus  is  desirtd 
to  "bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  .AjtoUos  on  theij 
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RTiy  dilisentlv,  that  r.  ■/thing  may  be  wantinfl;  to 
Ihem."  After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him. 
rradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Csesarea  {Menolog. 
Irnec.  ii.  b.  17).  The  exact  part  which  Apollos 
took  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  apostolic  age 
nan  never  be  ascertained ;  and  much  fruitless  con- 
jecture has  been  spent  on  the  subject.  After  the 
jutire  amity  between  St.  Paul  and  him  which 
appears  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is 
hai-dly  possible  to  imagine  any  important  difference 
in  the  doctrines  wliich  they  taught.  Certainly  we 
cannot  accede  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  cro<pia 
•.gainst  which  the  apostle  so  often  warns  the  Cor- 
inthians, was  a  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of 
Apollos.  Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted,  that 
there  may  have  been  difference  enough  m  the  out- 
ward chai'acter  and  expression  of  the  two  to  attract 
the  lover  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  rather  to 
ApoUos,  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  the  disparagement 
of  St.  Paul. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  Germany  in 
Jefiuing  the  four  parties  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
supposed  to  be  indicated  1  Cor.  i.  12;  and  the 
Apollos  party  has  been  variously  characterized.  See 
Neander,  Pjianz.  u.  Leitun;/,  p.  .378  ft".  4th  ed. ; 
Convbeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  52G,  vol. 'ii.  pp.  6-11,  2d  ed.; 
\Yuier  refers  to  Ptizer,  Diss,  de  Apollone  doctore 
apostoL,  Altorf,  1718;  Hopf,  Coinm.  de  Apiollone 
pseufloHloctore,  Hag.  1782;  and  especially  to  Hey- 
mann,  in  the  Saxon  Exeyetische  Studltn,  ii.  213 
ff.  H.  A. 

*  The  conjecture  of  Luther,  that  Apollos  was  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  fa- 
vored by  many  eminent  scholars,  among  ;vhom  may 
be  named  Osiander,  Beausobre,  l^e  (.Here,  Heu- 
marm,  Ziegler,  Semler.  Dindorf,  Bertholdt,  Schott, 
Bleek,  Norton,  Feilmoser  (Cath.),  Credner,  Lutter- 
beck  (Cath.).  De  Wette  (without  confidence),  Tho- 
luck,  Keuss,  Bunsen,  Liinemann,  and  Ahbrd.  See 
Bleek,  Brief  an  die  Hebr.  i.  423-430;  Norton  in 
the  Christi'in  Examiner  for  July  182i),  vi.  338- 
34-3;  and  Alford's  Proleyomewt  to  the  I'^pistle,  ch. 
i.  sflct.  i.  §§  180-191.     [Hebrksvs,  Epistle  to 

THE.]  A. 

APOLL'YON  ('AiroWuojj/:  Apolhjon),  or,  as 
it  is  hterally  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Rev. 
uc.  11,  "a  destroyer,"  is  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew word  Ab.vddun,  "the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,"  The  Vidgate  adds,  "  Latuie  habens 
nomen  Extenninans."  The;  Hebrew  term  is  really 
abstract,  and  signifies  "destruction,"  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  in  .lob  xxvi.  0,  xxviii.  22;  Prov.  xv. 
11;  and  otlier  passages.  The  angel  Apollyon  is 
further  descril^ed  as  the  king  of  the  locusts  which 
rose  from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet.  From  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11,  the  Rabbins 
iiave  made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two 
regions  mto  which  they  divided  the  under  world. 
Hut  that  in  liev.  ix.  11  Abaddon  is  the  angel,  and 
lot  the  aljyss,  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek. 
There  is  no  authority  for  connecting  it  \vith  the 
destroyer  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  10;  and  the  ex- 
planation, quoted  by  Bengel,  that  the  name  is  given 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  show  that  the  locusts 
would  be  destructive  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  is 
•  fex-fetched  and   unnecessary.     The  etymology  of 
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Asmodeus,  the  king  of  the  demons  in  Jemsh 
mythology,  seems  to  point  to  a  connection  with 
Apollyon,  in  his  character  as  "  the  destroyer,'  or 
the  destroying  angel.  See  also  Wisd.  xviii.  22.  25. 
[AisMonEUS.]  W.  .\.  \V. 

APOSTLE  {air6aTo\os,  one  sent  forth),  the 
official  name,  in  the  N.  T.,  originally  of  those 
Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  .Jesus  chose,  to  send 
forth  fu-st  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth.  After- 
wards it  was  extended  to  others  who,  though  not 
of  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  yet  were  equal  with 
them  in  office  and  dignity.  The  word  also  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  a  non-official  sense  to  desig- 
nate a  much  wider  circle  of  Christian  messengers 
and  teachers  (see  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil.  ii.  25). 
It  is  only  of  those  who  were  officially  designated 
Apostles  that  we  treat  in  this  article." 

The  original  quaUfication  of  an  apostle,  as  stated 
by  St.  Peter,  on  occasion  of  electing  a  successor  to 
the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that  he  should  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial 
course  of  our  Lord,  from  the  baptism  of  .lohn  till 
the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
himself  descrilies  them  as  "  they  that  had  continued 
with  Him  in  his  temptations  "  (Luke  xxii.  28).  By 
this  close  personal  intercourse  with  Him  they  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  give  testimony  to  the  facts  of 
redemption ;  and  we  gather  from  his  own  words  in 
.John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  13,  that  an  especial 
bestowal  of  the  Spirit's  influence  was  granted 
them,  by  which  their  memories  were  quickened, 
and  their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they 
had  heard  from  Him  increased  above  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.  The  Apostles  were  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated;  some 
of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according  in  the 
flesh ;  some  had  previously  been  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Our  Lord  chose  them  early  in  his 
public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely  af 
what  time.  Some  of  them  had  certainly  partly 
attached  thenisehes  to  Him  before;  but  after  their 
caU  as  apostles,  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
ously with  Him,  or  in  his  senice.  They  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  equahty,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find  one 
indeed,  St.  Peter,  from  fervor  of  personal  charac- 
ter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding  the  .Jewish  and  (jentile  churches  [Peter]  ; 
but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.  We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
others,  James  and  .John,  the  sons  of  Zebedce,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord's  acts 
and  sufferings  on  several  occasions  (Mark  v.  37; 
Matt.  xvii.  1  fF.,  xxvi.  37);  but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  in  rank  or  office.  Early  in  our 
Lord's  ministry.  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to 
preach  repentance,  and  perform  miracles  in  his 
name  (Matt.  x. ;  lAike  ix.).  Tliis  their  mission 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt.  x.  5,  6). 
There  is,  however,  in  his  charge  to  the  Apostles  on 
this  occasion,  not,  a  word  of  their  proclaiming  his 
own  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Their  preaching  was  at  this  time  strictly  of  a  pre- 
paratory kind,  resembling  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Lord's  forerunner. 


n  •  For  a  good  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  a  dlsser-    Prof.  Llghtloot,  St.  Paul's  Ep.  to  titr  Oalatiant,  pp 
taiion  on  the  "  Name  and  Office  of  an  Apoatle,"  by  {  89-97.  H. 
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The  Apostles  were  early  warned  I)y  their  Jfiister 
of  the  solemn  nature  and  the  dan<;er  of  their  call- 
ing (Matt.  X.  17),  but  were  not  intrusted  with  any 
EBoteric  dwtrines,  of  which  indeed  his  teachini:, 
being  eminently  and  etitirely  practical,  did  not  ad- 
mit. They  accompanied  Him  in  hi.s  Journeys  of 
teachuij;  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonder- 
ful works,  heard  his  discourses  atldressed  to  the 
people  (.Matt.  V.  1  ff.,  .\xiii.  1  ff.;  I.uke  iv.  13  tf.) 
or  those  which  He  held  with  learned  Jews  (.Matt. 
xix.  13  fi'. ;  Luke  x.  25  ft'.),  made  inquiries  of  Him 
on  relii;ious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his 
own  sayings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt, 
xiii.  10  ff.,  XV.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1  ft'.;  Luke  viii.  'J  fi"., 
xii.  41,  xvii.  5;  John  ix.  2  ff.,  xiv.  5,  22  al.):  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Mark  vi.  13;  Luke  ix. 
G),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  success 
(Matt.  xvii.  10).  They  recognized  their  ]Master  as 
the  Christ  of  God  (Jlatt.  xvi.  10;  Luke  ix.  20), 
and  a.scrihed  to  Him  supernatural  power  (Luke 
is.  54),  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  .spiritual 
teaclung  and  mi.ssioii  of  Christ,  they  made  very 
slow  jirotircss,  held  back  as  they  were  l)y  weikness 
of  apprehension  and  by  natural  prejudices  (JIatt. 
XV.  IG,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20  f. ;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25 : 
John  xvi.  12).  They  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  sinijjlest  ])aral  les  (Mark 
viii.  14  ff. ;  Luke  xii.  41  tf. ),  and  o])eidy  confessed 
their  weakness  ofYaitli  (I.uke  xvii.  '>).  I'.ven  at  the 
removal  of  our  Lord  from  the  earth  they  were  yet 
weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  .lohn  xvi. 
12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  carefully  jjre- 
paring  and  instructing  them.  And  wiien  that  hap- 
pened of  which  He  had  so  often  forewarned  them, 
—  his  apprehension  by  tlic  chief  priest?  an<l  i'hari- 
sees.  —  tliey  all  fursMk  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
5G,  &c.).  They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  wa.s  not 
of  their  number  and  to  the  women,  and  were  oidy 
con\inced  f>f  his  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  was  first  when 
this  fact  became  undeniable  that  liijht  seems  to  have 
entered  their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without  his 
own  special  aid,  opening  their  imderstandings  that 
they  might  understand  the  .Scriptures.  Kven  after 
that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  common  oc- 
cupations (.lohn  xxi.  3  ff.),  and  it  required  a  new 
direction  from  the  l-ord  to  recall  them  to  their  mis- 
sion and  reunite  them  in  Jerusalem  (.\cts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  H0I3'  Sjiirit  on  the  (.'hurch, 
Peter,  at  lea.st,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  .sense  of  8crii)ture 
respectini;  the  traitor  Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  filled  uj).  <  >n  the  l'"ca.st  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord's  a.scension,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  <>ti  the  assembled  cluirch  (.\cts  ii.  1  fi'. );  and 
fnjin  tliat  time  the  AjKistles  iK'came  alto>.'ether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
and  death  and  resurrection  of  Je.sus  as  he  had  de- 
clarefl  they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48;  Acts  i.  8,  22. 
ii.  32,  iii."  1.5,  v.  32,  xiii.  31).  Pirst  of  all  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under  their 
hands  (.\cts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  su|)erior  dignity  and 
|r)W('r  were  universally  aiknowlcdL'ed  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people  (.Vets  v.  12  ft'.).  Kven  the  persecu- 
tion which  arose  alwut  Stephen,  and  put  the  first 
check  on  the  spread  of  the  (losjiel  in  Judn'a.  does 
not  seem  to  have  brought  jieril  to  the  .Apostles  (.Acts 
viii.  1 ).  'llieir  first  nussion  out  of  Jeru.salem  was 
to  Sam.iria  lAvtfi  viii.  5  ff.  14),  where  the  Lord 
hinisrlf  had,  during  his  ministry,  sown  the  seed 
of  the  (losju'l.  Here  ends,  pro|>erly  siwaking  (or 
*«<her  {''^haps  with  the  general  nsitation  hinted  at 
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in  Acts  ix.  32),  the  first  period  of  the  ApostlM' 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  .lerusalem,  and 
the  prominent  figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agree- 
ably to  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt.  xn. 
18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  foundations  (Hev.  xxi.  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built ;  and  it  was  hia 
privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (.Acts  ii.  14,  42)  and  to  (ientiles 
(Acts  X.  11).  The  centre  of  the  .second  period  of 
the  aiKistolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
and  the  central  tiijure  of  this  and  of  the  stibisequcut 
fjcriod  is  St.  Paul,  a  convert  not  orininally  belong- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfuUj 
preparetl  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high  office 
[P.\ui,].  This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  we 
know  of  it)  is  relatefl  in  Acts  xi.  19-30,  xiii.  1-5, 
was  marked  l>y  the  united  working  of  I'aul  and  the 
other  apostles,  in  the  coi'peration  and  intercourse 
of  the  two  churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
From  this  time  the  third  apostolic  ])eriod  opens, 
marked  by  the  alnio.st  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  exclusive 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  aix)stle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  whole  of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the 
-Acts  is  occupied  with  his  missionary  journeys; 
and  when  we  le.ave  him  at  Pome,  all  the  (jentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Il]\Ticuni 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
su])ervision.  Of  the  missionaiy  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  aljsolutely  nothing  from 
the  sacred  narrative.  Some  notices  we  have  of 
their  personal  history,  which  will  be  found  mider 
their  respective  names,  together  with  the  [)rincipal 
legends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  See  Pktkk, 
Ja.mks,  .Iohn  es])ecially.  As  regards  the  njjuslulic 
office,  it  seems  to  have  been  preeminently  that  of 
founding  the  churches,  and  upholding  them  by 
supernatural  ]X)wer  specially  bestowed  for  that  pur- 
I)ose.  It  cea.sed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  its 
first  holders  —  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very 
conditions  of  its  existence  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ),  teing 
impossible.  The  ^7r((rffoiroj  of  the  ancient  churches 
coexisted  with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  A]K)stk's;  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  clnu-ch  officers  that  they  are  their  successors, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 

The  work  which  contains  the  fullest  account  of 
the  agency  of  the  Apostles  within  the  limits  of  the 
N.  T.  history  is  Neander's  treati.se,  Gtsch.  der 
PJianzung  und  lA'iliintj  iter  vhr!.'<tli<heti  Kircht 
diirch  ilie  Ajmaltl,  4th  edition,  Hamburg,  1847. 
More  ample,  but  far  less  interesting,  notices  may 
be  found  in  Cave's  Anlii/.  Apo$t.,  or  History  of 
the  .AjKistles,  Lond.  1077.  H.  A. 

•  The  older  works  of  Penson,  Hift.  of  (he  First 
Phivtbui  of  the  Chrlnlinn  Itiligum,  2(1  ed.,  3  vol., 
Lond.  175G,  4to,  and  Lanlncr,  ///'.«/.  of  the  Apot. 
ties  find  /■.'vtrtit/rlixts,  deserve  mention  here.  Sea 
also  Stanley,  tSirmoint  oiid  J-.'^.t'ii/f  011  the  AjMstolic 
A;/e,  2d  e<l.,  Oxford,  18.">2,  Penan,  J.es  AjMUret, 
Paris,  1800,  and  the  literature  referred  to  under 
the  art.  Arrs  <>k  tiik  Aro.sri.ics.  A. 

•APOTHECARIES  occurs  in  Neh.  iii.  8 
(A.  'V.)  for  C^np'^,  supposed  to  mean  "perfum 
ers"  or  "makers  of  ointments"  (in  the  Sept 
strangely  'Pu>xtin,  (^  ^  proper  namei.     in  this 
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craft  beloncjed  (]p)  Hananiah,  one  of  tlie  builders 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii.  8),  where  the 
A.  v.,  with  a  misapprehension  of  the  idiom,  ren- 
ders "a  son  of  one  of  the  apothecaries."         H. 

APPA'IM  (Q^2S  [the  nostrils]:  'Aw<paly; 
[Vat.  E(t>paifj.;']  Alex.  A(ptl)ai/j.'-  Apphaim).  Son 
of  Nadab,  and  descended  I'rom  Jerahmeel,  the 
founder  of  an  important  family  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  (1  Chr.  ii.  3U,  31).  The  succession  fell  to  him, 
.'IS  his  elder  brother  died  without  issue. 

W.  A.  W. 

APPEAL.  Tlie  principle  of  appeal  was  recog- 
Rui.ed  by  the  Jlosaic  law  hi  the  establishment  of  a 
central  court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or 
ruler  for  the  time  being,  before  which  aU  cases  too 
difficult  for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Deut. 
x\-ii.  8-9).  Winer,  indeed,  infers  from  Josephus 
{Am.  iv.  8,  §  14,  dvoTre/iTreToxrai',  so.  oi  SiKacr- 
Tai)  that  this  was  not  a  proper  court  of  appeal,  the 
local  judges  and  not  the  litigants  being,  according 
to  the  abo\e  language,  tlie  appellants:  but  these 
words,  taken  in  connection  with,  a  former  passage  in 
the  same  chapter  (gj"  ris  •  ■  ■  riva  alriav  irpocpe- 
poi)  nia\-  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  gen- 
eral direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation, 
the  appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(Judg.  iv.  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the  king, 
who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a  court  permanently 
established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  Thase 
courts  were  reestaliUshed  by  Ezra  (Ezr.  \ii.  2.5). 
.'\fter  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
ajiiieal  lay  to  them,  and  the  various  stages  through 
which  a  case  might  pass  are  thus  described  by  the 
'I'almudists :  from  the  local  consistory  before  which 
the  cause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
in  the  neighboring  town ;  thence  to  the  courts  at 
•lerusalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  court 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor.  and  concluding 
with  the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  in 
the  room  Gazith  (Carjjzov.  Appar.  p.  ,571). 

A  Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  from  the  de- 
cision of  a  magistrate  to  the  people;  and  as  the 
emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort.  (See  Did. 
of  Ant.  art.  AerELL.vno). 

St.  Paul,  as  a  Koman  citizen,  exercised  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But 
as  no  decision  had  lieen  gi\'en,  there  could  be  no 
appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case:  the  lan- 
guage used  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
the  provincial  magistrate  or  by  the  emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewsh  courts  at  that  iieriod 
was  of  a  mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Roman 
and  the  .Jewish  authorities  coexisting  and  carrying 
on  the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
himself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  he  tried  by 
the  pure  Roman  law.  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  appeal  of  Paul  to  Coesar  (Acts  xxv.  11 )  was 
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a  •  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  "ATTTria  does  not 
occur  in  Acts  xxviii.  15,  or  elsewhere  in  the  N,  T.  In 
the  passage  leferred  to  by  Alford  we  have  "Amrtov  (see 
Appn  FoBOM).  A. 
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peculiar  as  laying  claim  not  to  the  revision  of  a 
.sentence,  but  to  a  hearing  at  Rome  before  judg- 
ment had  been  rendered  elsewhere.  The  point  is 
not  without  its  difficulty,  and  deserves  a  more  s)ip- 
ciaJ  notice. 

Appeal  in  Roman  law  under  the  emperors  (foi 
this  alone  concerns  us)  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  emperor  was  tlie  supreme  judge,  and  all 
other  judges,  the  provincial  magistrates,  for  in- 
stance, his  delegates.  Such  appeal  from  a  decision 
in  a  province,  when  allowed,  was  authenticated  by 
ajx>.tti>li  or  Uteres  tlimis.'torice.,  which  contained  a 
notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  higher  court,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  documents,  evidence, 
etc.  The  appeal  did  not  necessarily  come  before 
the  emperor  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  delegated 
the  matter  to  subordinate  persons,  as  to  consular 
men,  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  particularly 
to  the  prsefect  of  the  prfetorium.  Appeal  was  al- 
lowed in  all  sorts  of  cases,  when  a  decision  volicl 
in  fortn  had  been  given  by  the  inferior  court. 
\Vliere  the  judgment  was  formally  invalid,  a  que^ 
rein  nuUiiatis  was  necessary. 

The  apostle  Paul,  a  Roman  citizen,  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  procurator  of  Judwa  on  tlie  charge 
of  having  profaned  the  temple  and  of  having  Ijeen 
"  a  mover  of  sedition  among  aU  the  Jews  through- 
out the  world;  "  and  to  these  offenses  it  was 
sought  to  attach  political  in  portai  ce  (Acts  xxv. 
8).  If  he  had  consented,  a  trial  might  have  been 
held  at  Jerusalem  before  the  procurator  lestus. 
But  Paul,  fearing  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  if  such  a  trial  were  held, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  emperor,  and  I'estus,  after 
consulting  with  his  consilium,  or  nssessoves,  allowed 
the  appeal  to  take  effect,  glad,  doubtless,  to  be  ft-eed 
from  the  responsibility  of  either  irritating  the  Jew- 
ish leaders  by  acquitting  Paul,  or  of  pronouncing 
an  innocent  man  guilty. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  case  consisted  in  this: 
that  an  appeal  was  taken  before  any  condemnatory 
decision  had  teen  made,  \\  hereas  an  appeal  implied 
a  verdict.  It  is  not  easy  to  exjilain  this  aspect  of 
Paul's  trial,  or  to  illustrate  it  by  analogous  in- 
stances. The  emperore,  however,  "  were  wont,  and 
sometimes  from  the  best  motives,  to  prevent  the 
initiation  or  the  continuance  of  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing "  (Geib,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Crimiwdproress,  p. 
424).  And  Walter  in  his  Gesch.  d.  rijm.  Jiechrs, 
ii.  347,  says  that  a  case  was  "  sometimes  sent  to 
the  emperor  by  the  proconsul  for  his  settlement  of 
it  without  a  previous  verdict,"  in  support  of  which 
he  cites  Fronto,  Jipist.  nd  .Umrum,  ii.  1.5,  but  there 
is  a  mistake  in  the  citation.  The  emperors'  tribuni- 
ciaii  power  could  easily  involve  sucli  a  kind  of  appeal, 
which  would  be  no  stranger  than  to  quash  proceed- 
ings beibre  a  verdict  (see  Geib,  as  above).  For 
appeal  see  the  two  writers  referred  to,  and  Rein  in 
Pauly's  Real-EncycL  s.  v.  Appellutio. 

T.  D.  W. 

AP'PHIA  {'Awcpia,  a  Greek  form  of  the  Latin 
Appifi,  written  'Ainria,  Acts  xxviii.  15"),  a  Christian 
woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ar- 
chippus  in  Phileiii.  2,  apparently  a  member  of  the 
former's  household,  seeing  that  the  letter  is  on  a 
family  matter,  and  that  the  church  that  is  in  her 
house  is  mentioned  next  to  these  two,  and  not  im- 
probably his  wife  (Chrys.,  Theodoret).  Nothinjj 
more  is  said  or  loiown  of  her.*  II.  A. 


*  *  See,  more  fully,  on  Philem.  ver.  2,  in  Schaff'fi  edJ- 
tiou  of  I^ueu's  CommeMary  (N.  Y.  1807).  H. 
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APTHUS  ('ATr<pods:  [Alex.  :Sa(b<povi.  Sin. 
%air<povs'\  Aji/iliii.i),  suni;uiie  <if  .loiuithau  Macca- 
ba.-us  (1  .^I:lcc.  ii.  i)). 

AP'PH  FO'RUM  CAwttIov  <t>6oov.  Acts 
xxviii.  15;  was  a  very  wt'll  kiiowni  station  (as  we 
le:»rn  from  Hor.  S  il.  i.  b,  and  (ic.  ad  Att.  ii.  10) 
on  the  Appian  AN'ay.  tlie  j;reat  ruad  which  led  from 
I->ouie  to  the  nciLchUoriiooil  of  the  I'ay  of  Naples. 
.St.  Taiil,  having  laiulwl  at  I'uteoli  (ver.  13)  on  his 
arrival  from  .Malta,  pnic'ee<le(i  under  the  charge  of 
the  centurion  aloni;;  the  .\ppian  Way  towards  Home, 
and  found  at  Ajipii  Formn  a  j;roup  of  ( 'hristians, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him.  The  position  of  this 
place  is  fixed  by  the  ancient  Itineraries  at  43  miles 
from  Home  {lliii.  Ant.  p.  107;  ///".  Ukr.  p.  611). 
The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calls  it  a  mulntio.  Horace 
describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen.  This 
arose  from  the  circum.stance  that  it  was  at  the 
northern  end  of  a  cansd  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
road,  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  I'omptine 
Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
site  with  some  ruins  near  Trejumti ;  and  in  fact 
the  43d  milestone  is  preserved  there.  The  name 
is  probably  due  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  con- 
8ti  ucted  this  part  of  the  road ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  Suetonius,  it  would  appear  that  it  wa.s  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  family,  even  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul.     [TititKK  Tavkhxs.]  J.  S.  H. 

APPLE-TREE,  APPLE  (n^l^n,"  taj>- 
jmich :  fi.y)\ov  \  fxri\ea,  Sym.  in  Cant.  viii.  5 : 
malum,  vKilus).  Mention  of  the  apple-tree  occurs 
in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  following  passages.  Cant.  ii. 
3 :  "  As  the  a])])le-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
90  is 'my  beloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  un- 
der his  shadow  with  graat  delight,  and  his  fruit  was 
sweet  to  my  taste."  (.'ant.  viii.  5:  "I  raised  thee 
up  under  the  aj)ple-tree:  there  thy  mother  brought 
thee  forth."  Joel  i.  12,  where  the  apple-tree  is 
named  with  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  palm-trees,  as  withering  under  the  desolating 
eflects  of  the  locust,  palmer-worm,  Sx-  The  fniit 
of  this  tree  is  alluded  to  in  I'rov.  xxv.  11 :  '-A  word 
fitly  sjjoken  is  hke  apples  of  gold  in  i)ictures  of  sil- 
ver." In  Cant.  ii.  5:  "Comfort  me  with  apples, 
for  I  am  sick  of  love;"  vii.  8,  "The  smell  of  thy 
nose  [shall  be]  like  apples." 

it  is  a  dirticult  matter  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  what  is  the  s])ecitic  tree  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  I'l/i/nintli.  The  l,XX.  and  Vulg. 
afford  no  clue,  as  the  terms  fxriKov,  mnlnin,  have  a 
wide  siirnitication,  l>eing  used  by  the  (jreeks  and 
Homans  to  repi-esent  almost  any  kind  of  tree-fruit; 
at  any  mte,  the  use  of  the  word  is  certainly  gen- 
eric ;  —  but  ( 'elsius  ( l/iiro//.  i.  2i)b)  a.sserts  that  the 
quince-tree  (/'i/riis  cydonii)  was  very  often  called 
by  the  (ireek  and  Komaii  writers  maliig,  as  being, 
fixim  the  esteem  in  which  it  w;us  held  ("  primaria 
■  malorum  s[)ecies  ")  //le  jnnliix,  or  fxriKov  Kar  i^o- 
Xl)v.  Some  tlierefore,  with  Celsius,  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  th.it  the  I'ljijuincli  denotes  the  quince; 
and  certainly  tliis  opinimi  has  some  plausible  argu- 
ments in  its  favor.  The  lnit,'nince  of  the  quince 
was  held  in  high  esteem  iiy  the  ancients;  and  the 
fruit  "  was  ])laccd  on  the  heads  of  those  images  in 
tiie  sleeping  apartments  which  were  iTckoned  among 
the  household  go<ls  "  (Kosenmiiller,  Butunyof  BihU, 
Bib.  (Job.  p.  314;  Voss,  On  \'injU.  J'xhtj.  ii.  51). 
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The  Arabians  make  especial  allusion  to  the  restonb 

tive  properties  of  this  fruit;  and  Celsius  (p.  261) 
quotes  Abu'l  Fadli  in  illustration  of  Cant.  ii.  5, 
"  Comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  love." 
"Its  scent,"  says  the  Ai-.ibic  author,  "cheers  my 
soul,  renews  my  strength,  and  restores  my  breath." 
Phylarchus  (//inlirr.  lib.  vi.),  Kabbi  Siilomon  (in 
Cant.  ii.  3),  I'Uny  (//.  N.  xv.  11),  who  uses  the 
words  odorU  prwstunllsslmi,  bear  similar  testimony 
to  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  quince.  It  is  well 
known  that  among  the  ancients  the  quince  was  sa- 
cred to  the  go<ldess  of  lo^  e :  whence  statues  of  \'eiiu8 
sometimes  represent  her  with  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
in  her  hand,  the  quince  being  the  ill-fated  "  applo 
of  discord  "  which  Paris  appropriately  enough  pre- 
sented to  that  deity.'' 

Other  wTiters,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Hr.  Koyle,  demur  to  the  opinion  that  the  quince  ia 
the  fruit  here  intende<I,  and  liclieve  that  the  citron 
{Citrus  mtdicn)  has  a  far  better  claim  to  be  the 
tnpjjuach  of  Scripture.  The  citron  iielongs  to  the 
orange  family  of  plants  (Aurdntim-nv).  the  fruit  of 
which  tree,  together  with  the  lemon  ( ('.  Ilniimium) 
and  the  lime  (C.  limttta),  is  distinguished  from  the 
orange  by  its  oblong  form  and  a  protulierance  at 
the  apex.  The  citron,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  na- 
tive  of  Media  (Theoplirast.  Planl.  llisl.  iv.  4,  §  2); 
and  accorclTng  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5), 
branches  of  the  citron-tree  were  ordered  by  law  to 
be  carried  by  those  persons  who  attended  the  least 
of  Tabernacles,  and  to  this  day  the  Jews  oflx;r  cit^ 
rons  at  this  feast;  they  nuist  be  "without  blemish 
and  the  stalk  must  still  adhere  to  them  "  {Sci-ipt 
Ihrb.  p.  109).  "The  boughs  of  goodly  trees" 
(Lev.  xxiii.  40)  are  by  several  of  the  .lewish  rabbis 
luiderstood  to  be  those  of  this  tree  (Celsius,  Uierob. 
i.  2.jl);  and  the  citron-tree  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented on  old  Samaritan  coins.  "  The  rich  color, 
fragrant  odor,  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  tree, 
whether  in  flower  or  in  f'liiit,  are,"  Dr.  Koyle  asserts, 
"  particularly  suited  to  the  passages  of  Scripture 
mentioned  al)Ove."  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Bixjk; 
p.  54.5),  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favor  of  tlie  trans- 
lation of  the  A.  v.,  and  has  little  doubt  that  cj'pks 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word.  He 
says,  "  The  whole  area  (about  Askelon )  is  esi>ecially 
celebrated  for  its  apples,  which  are  the  largest  and 
t>e8t  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  'When  I  was 
here  in  June,  quite  a  caravan  started  for  Jerusalem 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  would  not  have  dis- 
graced even  an  American  orchanl.  .  .  .  The  .Arabic 
word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  is  ;is  perfectly  definite,  to  tiay  the  least,  as 
our  Knglish  word  —  as  much  as  the  word  for  grape, 
and  just  as  well  understood ;  and  so  is  that  for  cit- 
ron :  but  this  is  a  comparatively  nire  fruit.  Citrons 
are  also  very  larije,  weiirhing  several  pounds  each, 
I  and  are  so  liard  and  indigestilde,  that  they  cannot 
be  used  except  when  made  into  i)rescnes.  The  tree 
is  small,  slender,  and  nnist  be  propixnl  up,  or  the 
fruit  will  liend  it  down  to  the  gnnmd.  Nolxxly 
ever  thinks  of  sitting  under  its  sh.adow.  for  it  is  too 
small  and  straggling  to  make  a  sh.ade.  I  cannot 
lielieve,  therefore,  tliat  it  is  sjifiken  of  in  the  Canti- 
cles. It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Iree  at  all,  much 
less  would  it  l>e  8ingle<l  out  as  among  the  choice 
trees  of  the  wood.  As  to  the  smell  and  color,  all 
the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allusions  are  fully  met 


mSn.  a  T.  nra,  »piravit,ln»nxulontoihe\(''^>>ol.,^  Ari.stoph.  A'„i  p.180;  Theoer.  /rf.  111.  10. 
-    '*-•  '    '.^1    '  '  I  T.  88,  &c. ;  Vlrir.  E-/.  Hi.  04)wa»  a  token  oflove.    Vol 
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i-rous  t«8tiaioiiies  see  CeUius,  Hierob.  1.  2(j6. 
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by  these  apples  of  Askelon;  and  no  doubt,  in  an- 
cient times  and  in  royal  gardens,  their  cultivation 
was  far  superior  to  what  it  is  now,  and  the  fruit 
larger  and  more  fragrant.  Let  t<ij)j»'iacli  therefore 
stand  for  apple,  as  our  translation  has  it." 

Neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the  apple, 
however,  appears  fully  to  answer  to  all  the  script/- 
ural  allusions.  The  tappuack  must  denote  some 
tree  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  which  po."!- 
sesses  some  fraftrant  and  restorative  properties,  in 
order  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu- 
sions. Both  the  quince  and  the  citron  may  satisfy 
tlie  last-named  requu-ement ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  either  of  these  fruits  are  sweet  to  the  taste. 
Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  says 
that  the  citron  is  "  too  straggling  to  make  a  shade ;  " 
but  in  Cant.  ii.  3  the  tappwich  appears  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  other  trees  of  the  wood,  and  it  would 
do  no  ^^olence  to  the  passage  to  su[)pose  that  this 
tree  was  selected  from  amongst  the  rest  under 
which  to  recUne,  not  on  account  of  any  extensive 
shade  it  afforded,  but  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit. 
The  expression  "  under  the  shade "  by  no  means 
necessarily  implies  any  thing  more  than  "  under  its 
branches."  But  Dr.  Thomson's  trees  were  no  doubt 
small  specimens.  The  citron-tree  is  very  variable 
as  regards  its  size.  iJr.  Kitto  (Picl.  Bib.  on  Cant. 
ii.  -3 )  says  that  it  "  grows  to  a  fine  Jarge  size,  and 
affords  a  pleasant  shade ;  "  and  Risso,  in  his  Hishiire 
Natuvelle  des  Oranges,  speaks  of  the  citron-tree  as 
having  a  magnificent  aspect. 

The  passage  in  Cant.  ii.  3  seems  to  demand  that 
the  fruit  of  the  tappmch  in  its  unprepared  state 
was  sweet  to  the  taste,  whereas  the  rind  only  of  the 
citron  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  the  pulp,  though 
it  is  less  acid  than  the  lemon,  is  certainly  far  from 
sweet.  The  same  objection  would  apply  to  the  fruit 
of  the  quince,  which  is  also  far  from  being  sweet 
to  the  taste  in  its  uncooked  state.  The  orange 
would  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
passages,  and  orange-trees  are  found  in  Palestine; 
but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  this  tree  was  known  in  the  earlier  times 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  tree  ha\ing  been 
in  aD  probability  introduced  at  a  later  period.  As 
to  the  apple-tree  being  the  trippuach,  most  travel- 
lers assert  that  this  fruit  is  generally  of  a  very  in- 
ferior quality,  and  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  say  that 
he  tasted  the  apples  of  Askelon. «  ^Moreover  the 
apple  would  hardly  merit  the  character  for  excellent 
fragrance  which  the  tappiiach  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed. The  question  of  identification,  therefore, 
must  still  be  left  an  open  one.  The  citron  appears 
to  have  the  best  claim  to  represent  the  titp/ii'iacli, 
but  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  establish  the 
opinion.  As  to  the  Apples  of  Sodu.m,  .see  Vink 
")7  Sodom. 

The  expression  "ajjple  of  the  eye"  occurs  in 
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a  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Hooker  has  re- 
turned from  a  tour  in  Palestine,  and  remarks  in  a  letter 
to  the  author  of  this  article  —  "I  procured  a  great 
many  plants,  but  veiy  little  information  of  service  to 
you,  though  I  made  s^ery  inquiry  about  the  subject 
of  your  notes.  You  would  hardly  believe  the  diffi- 
culty in  (getting  reliable  information  about  the  simplest 
jubjects  ;  e.  s:-  three,  to  all  appearance  unexceptionable 
English  resident  authorities,  including  a  consul  and  a 
medical  gentleman,  assured  me  that  the  finest  apples 
.n  Syria  grew  at  Joppa  and  Askelon.  The  fact  ap- 
peared so  improbable  that,  though  one  authority  had 
Saten  them.  I  could  not  resist  prosecuting  the  inquiry, 
tnd  at  last  found  a  gentleman  who  had  property  there. 


Deut.  xxxii.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  vii.  2;  Lam.  il 
18;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  word  is  the  representative 
of  an  entirely  different  name  from  that  considered 
above :  the  Hel)rew  word  being  ishun,''  "  Utf  le  man  " 
—  the  exact  equivalent  to  the  English  piqnl,  the 
Latin  ptqnlla.^  the  Greek  K6pr\-  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  common  the  image  ("  pupil  of  the 
eye")  is  in  the  languages  of  diflferent  nations. 
Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  86)  quotes  from  the  Arabic,  the 
Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Coptic,  the  Persian,  in 
all  of  which  tongues  an  expression  similar  to  the 
English  "  pupil  of  the  eye  "  is  found.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  same  figure  is  not  preserved  in  the  A.  V., 
which  invariably  uses  the  expression  "  apple  of  the 
eye"  (in  allusion  to  its  shape),  instead  of  giving 
the  literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew.    W.  H. 

*  APPREHEND  (as  used  in  Phil.  iii.  12,  13, 
of  the  A.  V. )  meant  formerly  "  to  take  in  the  hand, 
or  by  the  hand,"  (a  Latin  sense  of  the  word). 
Thus  Jeremy  Taylor  (floly  Liviiu/,  ii.  6)  says: 
"  There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle,  or  at 
least  we  have  two  hands  to  ajjprehcnd  it."  Hence 
a  more  correct  rendering  now  would  be :  "  If  that  I 
may  lay  hold  (/coraXdyScu)  on  that  (/.  e.  the  victor's 
cro^vn,  ver.  14)  for  which  also  I  was  laid  hold* 
upon  "  {KaTiXi](pdr)v)-  "  Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  laid  hold,"  &c.  The  language  is 
evidently  figurative,  derived  from  the  contests  of 
rmaners  in  the  stadium.     See  Gajies.  H. 

AQ1JILA  ('A/cv\as:  Wolf,  Curce,  on  Acts 
xviii.  2,  believes  it  to  Iiave  been  Grecised  from  the 
Latin  Aquila,  not  to  have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  Latin  name,  as  Paulus 
by  Saul),  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Corinth 
on  his  arrival  from  Atliens  (Acts  xviii.  2).  He  is 
there  described  as  XlovTiKhs  rw  yevei,  from  the 
connection  of  which  description  with  the  fact  that 
we  find  more  than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pon- 
tian  gens  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see 
Cic.  nf//V(m.  X.  33;  Suet.  Cas.7S;  Diet,  of  Bio(/r. 
art.  Aquila  and  Pontius),  it  has  been  imagined 
that  he  may  have  been  a  freedman  of  a  Pontius 
Aquila,  and  that  his  being  a  Pontian  by  birth  may 
have  been  merely  an  inference  from  his  name.  But 
besides  that  this  is  a  point  on  .which  St.  Luke  could 
hardly  be  ignorant,  Aquila,  the  translator  of  the 
0.  T.  into  Greek,  was  also  a  native  of  Pontus.  At 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  met  with  Aquila  at  Corinth, 
he  had  fled,  with  his  wife  PrisciUa,  from  Rome,  lis 
consequence  of  an  order  of  Claudius  commanding 
all  Jews  to  leave  Rome  (Suet.  Claud.  2-5  —  "  Judsew 
impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  ex- 
puht:"  see  Clauiiius).  He  became  acquainted 
with  St.  I^aul,  and  they  abode  together,  and  wrought 
at  their  common  trade  of  making  the  Cilician  tent 
or  hair-cloth  [Paul].  On  the  departure  of  the 
apostle  from  Corinth,  a  year  and  six  months  after, 


and  knew  a  little  of  horticulture,  who  assured  me  they 
were  all  Quinces,  the  apples  being  abominable." 

*  In  like  manner  Mr.  Tristram  says  {Land  of  Israel 
p.  604)  that  he  scarcely  ever  saw  the  apple-tree  in  the 
Holy  Land  except  on  a  few  high  situations  in  Lebanon 
and  m  the  region  of  Damascus.  The  question  does 
not  affect  at  aU   the  accuracy  of  Scripture,  but  the 

meaning  of  H^QD  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "  apple." 
Mr.  Tri''tram  concludes  that  it  cannot  be  "  the  aj)- 
pie  "  that  is  mtended,  but  is  "  the  apricot."  H. 

b  flty'^S,  homvnndus,  l^'VTl  "j'^tt^'^S.  homun 
cuius  oculi,  i.  e.  pupilla,  in  qua  tanquam  in  speculo 
hominis  imagunculam  conspicimuB  (Ges.  T/ies.  s.  f.U 
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E*ri9cilLi  and  Aquila  accompaniod  liim  to  Kphwns 
Dn  liis  way  to  Syria.  There  they  remained ;  and 
irhen  Aiwllos  came  to  Kphesus,  knowins;  only  tlie 
hajitisni  of  John,  tiiey  took  him  and  tauj^lit  liini 
tlie  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.  At  what 
'■inie  tiiey  became  C'hristian.s  is  uncertain :  had 
Aquila  heeu  converted  before  his  first  meetiuf;  with 
St.  Paul,  the  word  fxaBr\T{]s  would  hardly  have 
lieen  omitted  (see  ajpiinst  this  view  Neander,  Pjl. 
V.  Liit.  p.  333  f.,  and  for  it  llerzosj;,  Jviici/U.  s.  v.). 
At  the  time  of  writing  1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife 
were  still  in  Kphesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19);  but  in  Rom. 
xvi.  3  tf.,  we  find  them  again  at  Home,  and  their 
house  a  place  of  asseinljly  for  the  ( 'hristians.  They 
are  there  described  as  having  endangered  their  lives 
for  that  of  the  apostle.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  IS),  they 
are  saluted  as  being  with  Tiuiotheus,  probably  at 
F.])hesus.  In  both  these  latter  places  the  form 
Prisca  and  not  Priscilla  is  used. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  either  of  them. 
The  Memil"f/.  Grmroj'um  gives  only  a  vague  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  beheaded ;  and  the  Martyrol. 
Rom.  celebrates  both  on  July  8.  II.  A. 

*  'W'e  nnist  advert  here  to  the  question  whether 
iLuke  mentions  the  Xazarite  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
of  Aquila  or  the  apostle  Paul.  I'he  passage,  gram- 
matically vie\ve<l,  no  doubt  should  be  understood 
of  Aquila ;  and  so  much  the  more,  it  is  urged,  be- 
cause i.ulie  places  Priscilla's  name  before  Aquila's 
as  if  for  the  very  puqxjse  of  showing  that  Kfipd/j.- 
ffos  belongs  to  "AicvKas,  and  not  IloOAoy.  So 
(irotius,  Kuinoel,  Wieseler,  iMeyer,  and  others. 
On  the  contrary,  Neander,  Olshausen,  Hemsen,  De 
Wette,  AN'iner,  ^^'ordsworth,  Lechler  (Lange's 
Bibeltcerk,  p.  201),  witli  others,  refer  the  vow  to 
the  apostle,  and  not  Aquila.  IloiiAoj  is  the  leading 
subject,  and  the  reader  connects  the  remark  spon- 
taneously with  him.  It  is  only  as  an  act  of  re- 
flection, on  jierceiving  that  ' hKvXas  stands  nearer, 
that  the  other  connection  occurs  to  the  mind  as  a 
possible  one.  The  intervening  words  {koX  avv 
avTw  ....  'AKv\as}  may  separate  Keipafievos 
and  T}av\os  from  each  other,  because  the  clause  is 
80  evidently  parenthetic,  and  because  t'leVAei  lia.s 
a  tendency  to  draw  its  several  .subjects  towards  itself. 
That  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  Luke's  naming 
PrisciUa  before  Aquila,  is  clear  from  l.'om.  xvi.  3 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  I'J,  where  the  names  follow  each 
other  in  the  same  manner.  Some  principle  of  as- 
Bociation.  a.s  possibly  that  of  the  relative  superiority 
of  PrisciUa,  seems  to  have  made  it  customary  to 
speak  of  them  in  that  order.  Dr.  lIow.son  (Li/'i; 
and  J-.'jiifllm  of  St.  I'nul,  i.  408)  maintains  that 
Aquila  Jissumed  the  vow;  but  in  his  IJiihcon  Li^ct- 
urts  (p.  16,  note)  recedes  from  that  opinion  and 
ascribes  the  act  to  Paul.  II. 

AR  ("ly)  and  AR  OF  MOAB  (^S'l'S  "IV," 

Sam.  Vers.  H^^nS  :  [Num.  xxi.  15]  "Hp;  [Deut. 
ii.  9,  18,  Rom.  Alex.  'Apor}p,  Vat.  Srjeip;  29, 
Rom.  Vat.  'Apo^p,  Alex.  ApojjA,  Comp.  "Ap:]  --I''), 
one  of  the  chief  jilaces  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  1 ;  Num. 
ixi.  28).''     From   the  Onoma-sticon   {Moab),  and 


«  AccordiDg  to  Oeseniua  (Jeaaia,  p.  615),  an  old, 
probably  Moahite,  fonn  of  the  word  I"*!?,  a  "city." 

t>  Samnritau  Codex  and  VcrBion,  "as  for  as  Moab," 
wading  iy  for  ~^.y ;  and  8o  aluo  LXX.  tun  M. 

r  We  iiave  Jcrome'K  tcitiinony  tliat  Arcopolls  was 
believed  to  be  71/a'i  '.\pto?  irdAi^,  "  'he  city  of  Ares" 
Mars).     This  is  a  good  instance  nf  tht  tendency  which 
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from  Jerome's  Com.  on  Is.  xv.  1,  it  appears  that  in 
that  day  the  place  was  known  as  ArefijKilis '-'  and 
Rai)bath-Moab,  "  id  e»t,  gvomUs  .\fo{i(j  "  (Reland, 
p.  577;  Rob.  ii.  160,  note).''  The  site  is  still 
called  Rdhbn ;  it  lies  about  half-way  between  Kei-ek 
and  the  Wmlij  Mojeb,  10  or  11  miles  from  each, 
the  Roman  road  passing  through  it.  The  remains 
are  not  so  important  as  might  be  imagined  (Irhy, 
p.  140;  Burckli.  p.  377;  De  Saulcy,  ii.  44-40,  and 
map  8). 

In  the  books  of  Moses  Ar  appears  to  be  used  as  a 
representative  name  for  the  whole  nation  of  Moab ; 
see  IJeut.  ii.  9,  18,  29;  and  also  Num.  xxi.  15, 
where  it  is  coupled  with  a  word  rarely  if  evei  used 

in  the  same  manner,  Hl^f'.  >  "  the  dwelling  of  Ar." 

In  Num.  xxii.  30  the  almost  identical  words  "1^^ 

I 

12  are  rendered  "  a  city  of  Moab,"  following  the 

Sam.  Vei-s.,  the  LXX.,  and  \'ulgate.  G. 

*  Ritter's  view  (refeiTcd  to  in  tlie  note'')  that  Ai 
was  not  the  jiresent  Jin/j/jn,  but  was  situated  near 
Aroer  on  the  Anion,  is  held  also  by  Ilengstenl>erg 
{(Jescli.  BiUnma,  p.  2.'J4  ft'.),  Keil  (Pentateuch 
iii.  140),  and  Kurtz  ((jei<cli.  (hs  A.  Btimhs,  ii. 
448).  Among  the  reasons  on  which  they  rely  foi 
this  opinion,  are  that  Ar  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  30,  com]),  xxi.  15), 
whereas  RnUta  is  3  or  4  hours  further  south  in  the 
interior  of  Moal>,  and  tiiat  Ar  was  in  the  \Vady  of 
the  Anion  (l)eut.  ii.  3ti;  Josh.  xiii.  9)  whereaa 
Rabba  is  not  in  that  \alley,  but  10  miles  or  more 
distant  from  it.  Burckhardt  {Syria,  ii.  030)  found 
"  a  fine  green  pasture-land  ui  which  is  a  hill  with 
important  ruins,"  near  the  confluence  of  Wady 
Li'jiiiii,  and  Wady  Mojib  (the  Arnon)  which  may 
well  be  sup|)osed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  .\r. 
It  is  tnie,  tlie  name  Areopohs,  which  was  the  Greek 
name  of  Ar,  was  apjilied  also  to  Rabba ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  this  was  done  till  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ar  by  an  earthquake  in  the  4th  century 
(Jer.  ad  ./est.  xv.  1),  and  hence  the  name  may  have 
desiLcnated  difi'erent  jilaces  at  diflerent  tinias.  It  is 
possilile,  as  Hitter  argues,  that  after  the  overthrow 
of  Ar,  the  capital  of  the  region,  the  name  waa 
transferred  to  Rabba,  which  was  the  next  in  rank 
and  became  then  the  seat  of  the  episcopate,  which 
had  jireviously  been  at  Ar.  I'r.  Rol>inson  identifies 
Ar  with  Riibba,  Init  without  specially  noticing  the 
objections  to  that  view.  The  argument  against 
that  identification,  and  for  sup|)osing  Ar  to  have 
been  on  the  .\rnoii,  is  well  stated  in  /eller's  liihl. 
{Vijrtb.  p.  y5.  Raumer  held  at  first  a  difltrent 
opinion,  but  changed  it  in  view  of  Ilengstenlierg's 
arguments  {Palasliwi,  p.  271,  4te  .Vufl.).  Diet- 
rich also  agrees  with  Ritter,  and  distinguishes  Ai 
from  the  present  Rabba  in  Moab  {Ihbv.  u.  ChakL 
Jlandu:  p.  080).  H. 

A'RA(S'^S<  [perh.  /«>«  =  "^"IS'] :  'Api:  Am). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jethcr,  the  head  of  a  family  of 
Asherites  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  W.  A.  \V. 

A'RAB    (Z1"'S    [ambuah]:    Alp^fn;     [Comp. 


is  noticed  by  Trencli  {English  Pn.tl  and  Prrsrnt,  pp. 
218,  220)  as  existing  in  language,  to  tamper  with  the 
derivations  of  wnnls.  He  gives  another  example  of  If 
in  "  IIliTOKolymii,"  iiiiasi  Up6<i,  "lioly." 

''  lUttor  (.v//n-»i,  p.  1212.  18)  tries  hard  to  mak« 
out  that  AreoiHiliM  and  Ar-.M<>ab  were  not  identical, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  ''  city  in  the  midft  of  th« 
wady  "  [AnOER] ;  but  he  fiiib  to  estatilish  his  )K>lut. 
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\ld.J  Alex.  EpejS:  Arab),  a  city  of  Judah  in  the 
nountainous  district,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
jf  Hebron.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xv.  52, 
ind  has  not  yet  been  identified.    [Akbite.] 

AR'ABAH  (n3"117:  "Apa^a;  [Baiedpafia 
in  Josh,  xviii.  18;  see  also  note  a;]  cniuptstna, 
pl(initk-s),  Josh,  xviii.  18.  Although  this  woi'd 
appears  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  its  original  shape 
only  in  the, verse  above  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  is  of  frequent  occuiTcnce. 

1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  lOGO) 
is  to  be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
term  is  "burnt  up"  or  "waste,"  and  thence 
"sterile,"  and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is 
employed  in  various  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to 
designate  generally  a  barren,  uninhabitable  district, 
—  "a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  desert,  a  land 
wherein  no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  sou  of 
man  pass  thereby  "  (Jer.  li.  43:  see  a  strilving  re- 
mark in  Martineau,  p.  395;  and  amongst  other 
passages,  Joli  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  6;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv. 

2.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  e\"en  a  casual  examination  of  the  topographical 
records  in  the  earUer  books  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
word  has  also  a  more  special  and  local  force.  In 
these  cases  it  is  found  with  the  defijiite  article 

(n3~ll)rT,  ha-Arabah).  "the  Arabah,"  and  is  also 
so  mentioned  as  clearly  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  dis- 
trict famihar  to  the  then  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
This  district  —  although  nowhere  expressly  so  de- 
fined in  the  Bible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force 
of  the  word  "Arabah"  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded by  even  the  earliest  commentators  and 
Lnterpi'eters  of  the  Sacred  IJooks  "  —  has  within  our 
own  times  been  identified  with  the  deep-sunken 
valley  or  trench  which  forms  the  most  striking 
among  the  many  striking  natural  features  of  Pal- 
estme,  and  which  extends  with  great  uniformity  of 
formation  from  the  sloijes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elan- 
itic  Gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea;  the  most  remarkable  de- 
pression known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
(Humboldt,  Cusinos,  i.  150,  ed.  Bohn;  see  also  301). 
Through  the  northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary 
fissure  the  Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of 
Hideh  and  Gennesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to 
the  deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.     This  portion, 
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«  The  early  conimeatators  and  translators  seem  to 
have  overlooked  or  neglected  the  fact,  that  the  Jordan 
valley  and  its  continuation  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  had 
k  special  name  attached  to  them,  an/  to  them  only. 
By  .Josephus  the  Jordan  valley  is  always  called  the 
ne'-ya  -ni&iov  ;  but  he  applies  the  same  name  to  the  plain 
)f  Esdraclon.  Jerome,  in  the  Onmiiasiicon,  states 
'he  name  by  which  it  was  then  known  was  Anion, 
-.vXo'tv  (i.  e.  channel) ;  but  he  preserves  no  such  distinc- 
tion in  the  Vulgate,  and  renders  Arabah  by  pkmities, 
soliliido,  campestria,  deserliim,  by  one  or  all  of  which 
he  translates  indiscriminately  Slishor,  Bekaa,  Midbar, 
Shefela,  Jeshimon,  equally  unmindful  of  the  special 
force  attaching  to  several  of  these  words.  Even  the 
Bccurate  Aquila  has  failed  in  this,  and  uses  his  favorite 
i\  ofioAjj  indiscriminately.  The  Talmud,  if  we  may 
trust  the  single  reference  given  by  Reland  (p.  365), 
mentions  the  Jordan  valley  under  the  name  Bekaah, 
a  word  at  that  time  of  no  special  import.  The  Samar- 
itan Version  and  the  Targums  apparently  confound  all 
(vords  for  valley,  plain,  or  low  country,  under  the  one 
emi  Mishor,  which  was  originally  confined  strictly  to 
ihe  high  smooth  downs  east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper 

«Tel   [MlSHOR]. 

In  the  LXX.   we  frequently  find  the  words  'Apa^o 


about  150  miles  in  length',  is  known  amongrt  thi 
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Arabs  by  the  name  of  el-Ghor  (^  -,iJ  I  j,  an  ap- 
pellation which  it  has  borne  certainly  since  the  dayi 
of  Abulfeda.''  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor 
has  been  fixed  by  Kobinson  to  be  the  wall  of  clifis 
which  crosses  the  valley  about  10  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Down  to  the  foot  of  these  chtt.s  the 
Ghor  extends;  from  their  summits,  southward  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  valley  changes  its  name, 
or,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old 

name  of  Wady  el- Arabah  (iOyXJI   ^^^^U  )• 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Text 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  monarchy  the  name  "  Arabali  "  was 
appUed  to  the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its 
southern  and  northern  portions.     Thus  in  Dent.  i. 

1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  certainly  (A.  V. 
"  plain  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the  south- 
ern portion,  while  the  other  passages  in  which  the 
name  occiu-s,  pomt  with  certainty  —  now  that  the 
identification  has  been  suggested  —  to  the  northern 
portion.     In  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49 ;  Josh.  iii.  IG,  xi. 

2,  xii.  3 ;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,  both  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gemiesareth)  are  named  in 
close  connection  with  the  Arabah.  The  allusions 
in  Deut.  xi.  30 ;  Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1,  xviii.  18 ;  2 
Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7 ;  2  K.  xxv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Iii. 
7,  become  at  once  intelligible  when  the  meaning  of 
the  Arabah  is  known,  however  puzzUng  they  may 
have  been  to  former  commentators.<=  In  Josh,  xi, 
16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah  takes  its  place  with  "  the 
mountain,"  "the  lowland"  plains  of  Philistia  and 
Esdraelon,  "  the  south  "  and  "  the  plain  "  of  Coele- 
Syria,  as  one  of  the  great  natiu-al  divisions  of  the 
conquered  country. 

3.  But  fui-ther  the  word  is  found  in  the  plural 

and  without  the  article  (ni3~l3?,  Arboth),  always 
in  connection  with  either  Jericho  or  INIoab,  and 
therefore  doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Ara- 
bah near  Jericho ;  in  the  former  case  on  the  west, 
and  in  tlfe  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan ; 
the  Arboth-JIoab  being  always  distinguished  from 
the  Sede-iloab  —  the  bare  and  bumt-up  soil  of  the 
sunken  valley,  from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  corn- 
fields of  the  downs  on  the  upper  level  —  with  all 

and  'Apapcie ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
has  been  done  intelligently,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  favorite  habit  of  these  translators  of 
transferring  a  Hebrew  word  literally  into  Gr'eek  when 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  its  force.  (See  some 
curious  examples  of  this  —  to  take  one  book  only  —  in 
2  K.  ii.  14,  <l<j)<|)<i  ;  iii.  4,  vwxv&  ;  iv.  39,  ipiwS ;  v.  18 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  16),  S^^pada  ;  vi.  8,  iKfj-oivC ;  ix.  13, 
yapeV,  &c.  &c.)  In  the  latter  case  it  is  evidence  of 
an  equal  ignorance  to  that  which  has  rendered  the 
word  by  6uo-|uai.  Ka.0'  ecTTrepai',  and  "Apa/Sta. 

6  By  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Haukal  the  word  el-  Ghor  is 
used  to  denote  the  valley  from  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
to  the  Dead  Sea  (Bitter,  Sinai,  pp.  1059,  1060).  Thus 
each  word  was  originally  apphed  to  the  whole  extent, 
and  each  has  been  since  restricted  to  a  portion  only 
(see  Stanley,  App.  p.  487).  The  word  Ghor  is  inter- 
preted by  Freytag  to  mean  "  locus  depressior  inter 
montes." 

c  See  the  mistakes  of  Michaelis,  Marius,  and  others, 
who  identified  the  Arabah  with  the  Bekaa  (('.  e.  the 
plain  of  Coele-Syria,  the  modern  el-Bukia),  or  with 
the  Mishor,  the  level  down  cc  Jntry  on  the  east  nf 
Jordan  (Keil,  pp.  2)6,  226). 
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ike  precision  wliioh  would  naturally  follow  from  the 
tssential  diftercnce  of  the  two  spots.  (See  Num. 
ixii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  G3,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49,  50, 
ixxv.  1,  xxxvi.  13;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  3;  Josh.  iv. 
13,  V.  10,  xiii.  32;  2  Sam.  xv.  28,  xvii.  10;  2  K. 
«v.  5;  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  Hi.  8.) 

The  word  Aral)ah  does  not  appe;ir  in  the  Bilile 
until  the  hook  of  Numhers.  In  the  allusions  to  the 
valley  of  tlie  .Jordan  in  (ien.  xiii.  10,  Ac.  the  curious 
term  Ciccnr  is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as 
well  as  the  iwcnliarities  and  topottrajjliy  of  that 
reirion  —  in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  (jhor  —  will 
be  more  appi-opriately  consideretl  under  the  word 
JuKDAX.  At  present  our  attention  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  southern  division,  to  that  portion  of 
this  .sinjTular  v;Uley  which  has  from  the  most  remote 
date  borne,  as  it  still  continues  to  bear,  the  name 
of  "Arabah." 

A  deep  interest  will  always  attach  to  this  re- 
markable district,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse  from  the 
south  of  the  I'romised  Land.  M'herever  Kadesh 
and  Ilormah  may  hereafter  be  found  to  he,  we 
know  with  certainty,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
ignonuice,  that  they  must  have  been  at  the  north 
of  the  Arabah;  and  therefore  "  the  way  of  tlte  Ked 
Sea,"  by  which  they  journeyed  "  from  iMount  Hor 
to  compass  the  land  of  Mom,"  after  the  refusal  of 
the  king  of  Edom  to  allow  them  a  passage  through 
his  country,  mnst  have  been  southwards,  do\ni  the 
Arabah  towards  the  head  of  the  (iulf,  till,  as  is 
nearly  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  wadies  on 
the  left,  and  so  made  their  way  by  the  back  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  to  the  land  of  Moab  on  the  e;ist 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

JMore  accurate  information  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained before  long  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
country,  but  in  the  me;m  time  as  short  a  summary 
as  possil)le  is  due  of  what  can  be  collected  from 
the  rejjorts  of  the  principal  travellers  who  ha\e 
visited  it. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  dne  nortli 
and  south.  The  Arabah,  however,  slightly  changes 
its  direction  to  about  N.  N.  E.  by  S.  S.  W.  (l!ob. 
i.  162,  3).  15ut  it  preserves  the  .straightness  of  its 
course,  and  the  general  character  of  tlie  region  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  (ihor  (Hitter,  Siii'ii, 
p.  1132;  Irby,  p.  134)  except  that  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  and  that  from  the  absence  of  the  central 
river  and  the  absolutely  desert  cliai-acter  of  the 
highland  on  its  western  .side  (owing  to  which  the 
wadies  liring  do\rti  no  fertilizing  streims  in  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  l)Ut  raging  tonx-nts  in  winter), 
there  are  very  few  of  those  lines  and  "circles"  of 
rerdure  which  form  so  great  a  relief  to  the  torrid 
.  limatc  of  tlie  (ihor. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Arabah  proper,  from  the 
cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  appears  to  be  rather  more  than  100 
miles  (Kicpert's  Map,  Hob.  i.).  In  breadth  it  va- 
ries. Nortli  of  I'etra,  that  is,  about  70  miles  from 
the  (lulf  of  .Akabah,  it  is  at  its  widest,  being  per- 
haps from  14  to  10  miles  across;  but  it  contracts 
f^raduaily  to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  o|>ciiing 
to  the  sea  is  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  travellers, 
i  miles  wide  (Hol>.  i.  102:   Martiiieau.  p.  3i»2). 

The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  this  va-st 
/alley  )r  trench  are  the  legitimate  successors  of 
.hose  which  shut  in  the  (Jhor,  only  in  every  wav 
irander  and  more  desert-like.    On  tie  west  are  the 
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long  horizontal  lines  of  the  limestone  ranges  of  th» 
Till,  "always  faithful  to  their  talmlar  outline  and 
blanched  desolation  "  (Stanley,  pp.  7,  84;  also  MS. 
Journal;  and  see  Laborde,  p.  202),  mounting  up 
from  the  valley  by  huge  steps  with  level  barren 
tracts  on  the  top  of  each  (Hob.  ii.  12.5),  and  crowned 
by  the  vast  plateau  of  the  "  ^\'ilderness  of  the 
Wanderuigs."  This  western  wall  range.s  in  height 
from  1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  Hoor  of  the  .Ara- 
bah (Hob.  i.  102),  and  through  it  brtxik  in  the 
wadies  and  passes  from  the  desert  above  —  unimpor- 
tant towards  the  south,  but  further  north  larger  and 
of  more  permanent  character.  The  chief  of  theM 
wadies  is  the  W.  el-./er'ifch,  which  emerges  about 
00  miles  from  Akabah,  and  leads  its  waters,  when 
any  are  flowing,  into  the  IT.  <:l-.hH  (Hob.  ii.  120, 
125),  and  through  it  to  the  marshy  gromid  under 
the  cUffs  soutli  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  principal  jiasses  occur  ir  this  range.  I'irst, 
the  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent  close  to  the  Aka- 
bah, by  which  the  road  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  l)e- 
tween  the  Akabah  and  Suez  mounts  from  the  valley 
to  the  level  of  the  plateau  of  the  Tih.  It  bears 
apparently  no  other  name  than  en-Niikb,  "  the 
Pass"  (Hob.  i.  175).  The  second  —  es-Sufah  — 
has  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  Bible  history, 
being  jjrobaldy  that  at  which  the  Israelites  were 
repulsed  by  the  C'anaanites  (Deut.  i.  44;  Num.  xiv. 
43-45).  It  is  on  the  road  from  Fetra  to  Hebron, 
above  Ain  el-  Weibth,  and  is  not  like  the  former,  from 
the  Arabah  to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau 
itself  to  a  higher  level  1000  feet  above  it.  See  the 
descriptions  of  Kobinsou  (ii.  178),  Lindsay  (ii.  40), 
Stanley  (p.  85). 

The  eastern  wall  is  fonned  by  the  granite  and 
basaltic  (Schubert  in  Hitter,  Simii,  p.  1013)  moun- 
tains of  lulom,  which  are  in  every  respect  a  contrast 
to  the  range  opposite  to  them.  "  At  the  base  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  rock  like 
promontories  jutting  into  the  sea  ....  in  some 
places  thickly  strewed  with  blocks  of  porphyry; 
then  the  lofty  masses  of  dark  porphyry  constituting 
the  body  of  the  mountain ;  above  these,  sandstone 
broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  grotesque  groups 
or  cliffs,  and  further  back  and  higher  than  all,  long 
elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices " 
(Hob.  ii.  123,  154:  Laiiorde,  pp.  20!!.  210,  202; 
Ixird  Lindsay,  ii.  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000  to 
2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Hitter,  l^iwii.  pp.  1139, 
40).  *  Unhke  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the 
Till,  these  mountains  are  covered  with  \cgetation, 
in  many  parts  extensively  cultivated  and  uelding 
good  crops:  abounding  in  "the  fatness  of  the 
earth  "  and  the  "  jilenty  of  corn  and  wine  "  which 
were  proniistHl  to  the  foivfather  of  the  Arab  race  aa 
a  com[)ensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Hob. 
ii.  154;  Ijiborde.  pp.  203,  203).  In  these  moun- 
tains there  is  a  plateau  of  gre.-it  elev;>tion.  from 
which  again  rise  the  mountains  —  or  rather  the 
downs  (Stanley,  p.  87)  —  of  Slienih.  Though  this 
district  is  now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages  with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one 
time  it  must  have  been  densely  inhabite<l  (Ihiickh. 
pp.  435,  436). 

The  numerous  wadies  which  at  once  (Train  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west.  ]iartakini| 
of  the  fertile  character  of  the  mountains  from  which 
they  descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain 
streams  which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer 
small  and  losing  themselves  in  their  own  beds,  oi 
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'm  the  saiid  of  the  Arabah,  "  in  a  few  paces  "  after 
Ihey  forsake  the  shadow  of  their  native  ravmes 
(Labor Je,  141),  are  yet  sufficient  to  keep  ahve  a 
certain  amount  of  vegetation,  rushes,  tamarisks, 
pahns,  and  even  oleanders,  liUes,  and  anemones, 
while  they  form  the  resort  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Esau,  who  still  "  dwell  (Stanley, 
p.  87,  also  jMS.  Journal;  Laborde,  p.  141;  Mart. 
p.  39G)  in  Mount  Seir,  which  is  Edom "  (Gen. 
xxx\i.  8).  *  The  most  important  of  these  wadies  are 
the  Waily  Itlim  (.Jttouin  of  Laborde),  and  the 
Wady  Abu,  Kusheibch.  The  former  enters  the 
mountains  close  above  the  Akabah  and  leads  by  the 
back  of  the  range  to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Shobek 
and  Tufileh  to  the  country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Traces  of  a  Roman  road  exist  along  this  route  (La^ 
horde,  p.  203;  Rob.  ii.  161);  by  it  Laborde  returned 
from  Petra,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  the  route  by  which  the  Israehtes  took  their 
leave  of  the  Arabah  when  they  went  to  "  compass 
the  land  of  Edom  "  (Num.  xxi.  4).  The  second, 
the  W.  Abu  Kusheibch,  is  the  most  direct  access 
Irom  the  Arabah  to  Retra,  and  is  that  up  which 
Laborde"  and  Stanley  appear  to  have  gone  to  the 
city.  Besides  these  are  Wady  Tidml,  in  which  the 
traveller  from  the  south  gajns  his  first  gUmpse  of 
the  red  sandstone  of  Edom,  and  W.  Ghurundd, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same  name 
north  of  Retra  and  west  of  Sinai.* 

To  Dr.  Robinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  fii-st 
ascertained  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  (ihor  and  the  northern  hmit  of  the 
Arabah.  This  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  chtts 
which  sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  6  miles  be- 
low the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are 
from  .50  to  1.50  feet  i)i  height;  the  Ghor  ends  with 
the  marshy  ground  :it  their  feet,  and  level  with  their 
tops  the  Arabah  begins  (Rob.  ii.  IIG,  118,  120). 
Thus  the  cliffs  act  as  a  retaining  wall  or  buttress 
supporting  the  higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
whole  forms  what  in  geological  language  might  be 
called  a  "  fault  "  in  the  floor  of  the  great  valley. 

Through  this  wall  breaks  in  the  embouchure  of 
the  great  main  drain  of  the  Arabah  —  the  Wady 
el-Jelb  —  in  itself  a  very  large  and  deep  water-course 
which  collects  and  transmits  to  their  outlet  at  this 
point  the  ton-ents  which  the  numerous  wadies  from 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour  along  it  in  the  win- 
ter season  (Rob.  ii.  118,  120,  125).  The  furthest 
point  south  to  which  this  drainage  is  known  to 
^■each  is  the  ]V(uIy  Ghurundel  (Rob.  ii.  125),  which 
debouches  from  the  eastern  mountains  about  40 
•niles  friMn  the  Akabah  and  60  from  the  cliffs  just 
spoken  of.  The  Wady  tl-Jeib  also  forms  the  most 
iiirect  road  for  penetrating  into  the  valley  from  the 
north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the  road 
torn    Wady   Musa   (Petra)  to   Hebron,  are   the 
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■»  Hardly  recognizable,  though  doubtless  to  be  re- 
cognized, imder  the  Pnboucliere  of  Laborde  (p.  144),  or 
fhe  Ahou  Ghshehe  of  Lindsay. 

b  The  variou.5  springs  occurring  both  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Arabah  are  enmnerated  by  Rob- 
inBon  (iii.  184). 

c  The  wind  in  the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
very  violent,  constantly  blowing  down  the  Arabah 
jom  the  North.  The  navigation  of  these  waters  is 
on  that  account  almost  proverbially  dangc'rous  and 
Ufficult.  (See  the  notice  of  this  in  the  Ec/hi.  Rev. 
rol.  ciil.  p.  248). 

<'  The  bees  whose  hum  so  charmed  him  (p.  1017) 
nust  firom  his  description  have  been  in  a  side  wady, 
dot  in  tbo  Arabah  itself. 


springs  of  Ain  el-  Weibeh,  maintained  by  Robinson 
to  be  Kadesh  (Rob.  ii.  175 ;  but  see  Stanley,  pp. 
9-3,  95). 

Of  the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
very  httle  is  known.  In  his  progress  southward 
along  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  is  during  part  of 
its  course  over  100  feet  in  depth.  Dr.  Robinson 
(ii.  110)  notes  that  the  sides  are  "  of  chalky  earth 
or  marl,"  Ijut  beyond  this  there  is  no  information. 

The  surface  is  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
"A  more  frightful  desert,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
121)  "it  had  hardly  been  our  lot  to  behold  .  .  . 
loose  gravel  and  stones  everywhere  furrowed  with 
the  beds  of  torrents  .  .  .  blocks  of  porjjhyry 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  among  which  the 
camels  picked  theur  way  with  great  difficulty  .  .  . 
a  lone  shrub  of  the  ghiidah,  almost  the  only  trace 
of  vegetation."  This  was  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Wady  tl-Jtib  to  the  floor  of  the  great  valley  itself. 
Further  south,  near  Ain  tl-  Wcibtli,  it  is  a  rollhig 
gravelly  desert  with  round  naked  liiUs  of  consid- 
erable elevation  (ii.  17-J).  At  Wady  Ghurundel 
it  is  "  an  expanse  of  shifting  sands,  broken  by  in- 
numerable undulations  and  low  hlUs "  (Burckh. 
p.  442),  and  "  countersected  by  a  hundred  water- 
courses" (Stanley,  p.  87).  The  southern  portion 
has  a  considerable  general  slope  from  east  to  west 
quite  apai't  from  the  undulations  of  the  surface 
(Stanley,  p.  85),  a  slope  which  extends  as  far  north 
as  Petra  (Schubert,  p.  10;)7).  Nor  is  the  heat  less 
terrible  than  the  desolation,  and  all  travellers,  almost 
without  exce))tion,  bear  testimony  to  the  difhculties 
of  journeying  in  a  region  where  the  sirocco  appears  to 
blow  almost  without  intermission  (Schub.  p.  1016; 
Burckh.  p.  444;  Mart.  p.  394;  Rob.  ii.  123).= 

However,  m  sjnte  of  this  heat  and  desolation, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 
the  open  Arabah,  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  year. 
Schubert  in  March  found  the  Aj-ta  (CaUigonum 
com.),  the  Anthia  variegata,  and  the  Coioquintn 
(Ritter,  p.  1014),  also  tamarisk-bushes  (tar/a)  lying 
thick  in  a  torrent-bed  '^  (p.  1016) ;  and  on  Stanley's 
road  "  the  shrubs  at  times  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true  that  they  were 
so  thm  as  to  disappear  when  the  "waste  of  sand  " 
was  overlooked  fi-om  an  elevation  (85,  and  see  Rob 
i.  163,  175). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  the  discovery  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812 «  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
.Jordan  valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been 
assumed  that  this  had  m  former  times  formed  the 
outlet  for  the  Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea./  Lately, 
however,  the  levels  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  taken,  imperfectly,  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy^  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  such 
a  theory;  and  in  addition  there  is  the  miiversal 
testimony  of  the  Arabs  that  at  least  half  of  the  dis- 


e  See  Burckhardt,  pp.  441,  442.  The  sagacity  of 
Ritter  had  led  him  earlier  than  this  to  infer  its  exist- 
ence from  the  remarks  of  the  ancient  Mohammedan 
historians  (Rob.  ii.  187). 

/  This  theory  api)ears  to  have  been  first  announced 
by  Col.  Leake  in  the  preface  to  Burckhardt's  Travels 
(see  p.  vi.).  It  was  afterwards  espoused  and  dilated 
on,  among.st  othere,  by  Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  23),  Dean 
Mihnan  (Hist,  nf  Jews,  Allen,  p.  241),  and  Stephens 
{Incidents  of  Trar.  ii.  41). 

0  These  observations  will  be  stated  in  detail  in  the 
account  of  the  Jordan.  Those  of  Lynch  seem  on  the 
whole  the  most  reliable:  they  give  as  the  levfls  of 
the  Sea  of  Gniilee  and  the  Deiid  Sea  below  the  Medi- 
terranean respective'"  652  and  1316-7  feet. 
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Irict  drains  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea  —  a  testi- 
mony fully  coiitimied  tiy  all  the  recorded  observa- 
tions of  tlie  conKiiniation  of  the  t;roiuid.  A  series 
of  accurate  levels  from  the  Akahah  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
up  the  Araluvli,  are  necessary  before  the  iiuestion 
can  be  set  at  rest,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  real 
Btate  of  the  case. 

1.  The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  very  nearly  at  one  level." 

2.  The  depression  of  the  surfiice  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  (i.J2  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  131G  feet, 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore 
of  the  lied  Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan can  never  in  historical  times  have  flowed  into 
tiie  CJulf  of  Akabah„even  if  the  formation  of  the 
(,n-ound  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  would 
admit  of  it.     15ut, 

3.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  drainage 
of  the  northern  jwrtion  of  the  Arabah  is  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises 
Boutliward  from  the  latter.  Also  that  the  south 
portion  drains  to  the  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the 
land  rises  northward  from  the  gulf  to  some  point 
between  it  and  the  Dead  Sea.''  The  watershed  is 
said  by  the  Aral)s  to  be  a  long  ridge  of  hills  run- 
ning across  the  valley  at  2  J  days,  or  say  40  miles, 
from  the  Akabah  (Stanley,  p.  85),  .and  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  far  wrong.  By  M.  de  Bertou  it  i.s 
fixed  as  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Wadi/  Talk, 
apparently  the  same  spot.  G. 

ARABATTI'XE  {r,  'AKpafiaTTlvrj'^  [Alex. 
Sin.i  AKpa^aTTVvn-i  Acriihatlune),  in  Idumaa  (1 
Mace.  v.  3).  [^VivKAUUi-M;  and  see  the  note  to 
that  article.]  G- 

ARA'IilA  ('Apa/3io,  Gal.  i.  17,  iv.  2.j),  a  coun- 
try known  in  the  U.  T.  under  two  designations :  — 

1.  C"Tf7.  y^^,  tlie  east  country  (Gen.  xxv.  G);  or 
perhaps  CT^?.  (Gen.  x.  30 ;  Num.  xxiii.  7 ;  Is.  ii. 
G);  and  Clf?. ''r!^  V-^  (Gen.  xxix.  1);  gent.  n. 
D'li7.''33,  sons  of  the  East  (Judg.  vi.  3  ff; 
1  k.'iv.  30;  Job  i.  3;  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28; 
Lz.  xxv.  4).  (Translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeSf/x)  by  the 
former.)      I'Vom    these  pa.ssages  it   appears    that 

Cli7.  V"l^  ^"^  ^IP.  "*•??  indicate,  priniai-ily, 
the  country  east  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  de- 
scended from  Ishmael  and  Irom  Keturah ;  and  that 
this  original  signification  may  have  become  gradu- 
ally extended  to  Aral)ia  and  its  inlfabitants  gener- 
ally, though  without  any  strict  limitation.  The 
third  and  fourth  passages  above  referred  to,  as  Ge- 
aenius  remarks  (Lex.  ed.  Tregelles,  in  w)c.),  relate 
to  Mesoiwtamia  and  Babylonia  (conip.  rj  avaroX'f}, 
Matt.  ii.  1  fl").  Winer  considers  Kcdem,  itc, 
to  signify  Arabia  and  the  .Arai)ian9  generally  {IteaL 
wiirterbucli,  in  mc);  but  a  comparison  of  the  ])a.s- 
lages  on  which  his  opinion  is  foundtxl  has  led  us 
to  consider  it  doubtful.      [Bi:ne-Kei>i;.m.]      2. 

"OnV,  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  2"^^  (Is.  xxi.  13;  Jer. 
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xxv.  24;   Ilz.  xxvii.  21);  gent.  n.  '^^^V.   (I»-  xiii 

20;   Jer.  iii.  2);    and   ''31?  (Neh.   u.   19);   yi 

C^a^iy  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xiu.  1),  and  C^S'^Q'^V 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  7).  (LXX.  'Apa/Sia,  Ac; 
Vulg.  Arabia,  &c.)  These  seem  to  have  the  same 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  names  to  the 
country  and  tribes  east  of  uie  Jordan,  and  chiefly 
north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  the  K.  T. 
'Apo/3ia  camiot  be  held  to  have  a  more  extended 
signification  than  the  Hebrew  equivalents  in  the 

0.  T.c   2"?.??    (Ex.   xii.   38;    Neh.  xiii.   3)  and 

ZnV  (1  K.  X.  15;  Jer.  xxv.  20, 1.  37;  Ez.  xxx. 
5),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "a  mixed  multitude" 
(Kx.  xii.  38,  here  followed  by  3"^),  "the  mixed 
muhitude,"  kings  of  "Arabia"  (so  in  Yulg.,  and 
in  Mel),  m  corresponding  passage  in  2  Chr.  ix.  14), 
and  (in  the  last  two  instances)  "  the  mingled  peo- 
ple," have  been  thought  to  signify  the  Arabs. 
The  people  thus  named  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of 

Petra.  By  the  Arabs  the  country  is  called  O  jkj 
^-iyjJt  (Bilad  El-'Arab),    "<Ae  country  of  the 

Arads,"  &i\d\,jyxJ\  8 *_5 y&.  (Jezeeret El-'Arab), 
"<Ae  peninsula  of  the  Arabs"   and  the  people 


-'T^ 


a  Sec  tlio  R<'|(ort  of  Mr.  Uobcrt  StephenHOn,  and  of 
U.  BourJaloiio,  (iuoNmI  in  Alli-n's  Denrl  Sea. 

b  Scliuborff  Itiroiiietrionl  ol)S<>rviitioii(>  nrc  not  very 
Intel  li^bln,  but  thoy  (it  least  show  this  ;  at  the  en.l 
■jf  the  2(1  dHj-  his  liiiltiM({-pliu-c  wns  4115  ft.  nbove  the 
>rot«r  of  the  (lulf ;  .3J  diiv,  1017  It.  ;  4th  d»y,  2180 
n.     Thim,  after  leaving  I'otra,  hU  halting-place  ( ?  iu 


('Arab);  "Bedawee"  in  modem  Arabic, 
..of- 
and  Aarab  (i^jtwct)  in  the  old  language,  being 

applied  to  people  of  the  desert,  as  distinguished 
from  townspeople.  They  give  no  satisfactory  deri- 
\ation  of  the  name  'Arab,  that  from  Yaamb  being 
jnierile.  The  Hebrew  designation,  'Ereb,  has  been 
thought  to  be  from  'Arabah,  "  a  desert,"  Ac,  which, 
with  the  ai-ticle,  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  district 
in  Arabia  Petriea. 

Geotjraphical  Divisions.  —  Arabia  was  divided, 
by  the  Greeks,  into  Arabia  Ftlix  (rj  tvSalfiwv 
'Apo/3/o),  Arabia  JDeserta  (^  tpr^fxos  'Apa&ia), 
(Strai).  xvi.  p.  7G7 ;  Plin.  vi.  28,  §  32:  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
48  ft".),  and  Arabia  Pttrcea  (7)  irerpala  'Apa&la, 
Pt.  V.  17,  §  1).  The  first  two  divisions  were  those 
of  the  earher  ^Titers;  the  third  being  introduced  by 
Ptolemy.  According  to  this  geographer's  arrange- 
ment, they  included,  within  doubtful  Umits,  1,  the 
whole  peninsula;  2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of 
the  fonncr;  and,  3,  the  d&sert  of  Petra,  and  the 
jicnin.sula  of  Sinai.  It  will  be  more  convenient  in 
this  article  to  divide  the  country,  agreoaiily  to  the 
natund  divisions  and  the  native  nomenclature,  into 
Arabia  Proper,  or  Je^eeret  El-'Anib,  containing 
the  whole  peninsula  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  north- 
ern deserts;  Northern  Arabia,  or  El-Biidiych, 
bounded  by  the  peninsula,  the  I'nphratcs,  Syria, 
and  the  desert  of  Petra,  constituting  pro|«>rly  .Vrn- 
bia  Descrta,  or  the  great  desert  of  Arabia;  .and 
Western  Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  p<'n- 
insula  of  Sinai,  or  the  country  that  h.is  l)ern  called 
.Anibia  Petraa,  bounded  by  l".gypt,  Palestine, 
Northern  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea. 


the  Arabah)  wa.i  97  ft.  below  the  water  of  tlie  Gulf 
(Schul)ort ;  Kilter.  .SVikii,  p.  ]0!)7). 

'•  •  .'<«!  in   I'Alx  rciiiKH-ting  his  journey  to  Arabl» 
(Oal.  i.  IT).  H. 
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Arabia  l'r-ipi:r,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  con- 
rists  of  high  table-land,  declining  towards  the 
aorth ;  its  most  elevated  portions  being  the  chain 
Df  moiuitaiiis  running  nearly  parallel  to  .lie  Red 
Sea,  and  the  territory  east  of  the  southern  part  of 
this  ch;uu.  The  high  land  is  encircled  from  the 
'Aliabah  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  belt 
of  low  littoral  coimtry ;  on  tlie  west  and  southwest 
the  momitains  tall  abruptly  to  this  low  region;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  the  fall  is  gener- 
ally gradual.  So  far  as  the  interior  has  been  ex- 
plored, it  consists  of  mountainous  and  desert  tracts, 
relieved  by  large  districts  under  cultivation,  well- 
peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams,  and  enjoy- 
ing periodical  rains.  The  water-shed,  as  the  cou- 
foniiation  of  the  country  indicates,  stretches  from 
the  high  land  of  the  Yemen  to  the  Persian  Gidf. 
From  this  descend  the  torrents  that  irrigate  the 
western  provinces,  while  several  considerable  streams 
—  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  —  reach  the  sea  in 
the  opposite  direction :  two  of  these  tra\erse  'Om;'m ; 
and  another,  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula, 
enters  the  Fereian  Gulf  on  the  coast  of  El-I3ahreyn, 
and  is  known  to  traverse  the  inland  province  called 
Yeraameh.  The  geological  formation  is  in  part  vol- 
canic ;  and  the  mountains  are  basalt,  schist,  granite, 
as  well  as  limestone,  &c. ;  tht  volcanic  action  being 
especially  observable  about  El-Medecneh  on  the 
northwest,  and  in  the  districts  bordering  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  most  fertile  tracts  are  those  on 
the  southwest  and  south.  The  modern  Yemen  is 
especially  productive,  and  at  the  same  time,  from 
its  mountainous  charaater,  picturesque.  The  set- 
tled regions  of  the  interior  also  appear  to  be  more 
fertile  than  is  generally  beheved  to  be  the  case; 
and  the  deserts  afford  pasturage  after  the  rains. 
The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are  date-palms, 
tamarind-trees,  \iues,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias, 
the  banana,  &c.,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
shrubs,  —  which,  with  others,  afford  pasture  for  the 
camels,  —  the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (ex- 
cept oats),  coffee,  spices,  drugs,  gums  and  resuis, 
cotton  and  sugar.  Among  the  metallic  and  mineral 
products  are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities), 
sulphur,  the  emerald,  onyx,  &c.  The  products 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will 
be  found  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
They  seem  to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  mer- 
chandise of  Ethiopia  and  India,  carried  to  Palestine 
by  Arab  and  other  traders.  Gold,  however,  was 
perhaps  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of 
torrents  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  d-i,  iii.  4.5,  47);  and 
the  spices,  incense,  and  precious  stones,  brought 
from  .Irabia  (1  K.  x.  2,  10,  15 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1,  9, 
14;  Is.  Ix.  G;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Ez.  xxvii.  22),  probably 
were  the  products  of  the  southern  provincesj  still 
celebrated  for  spices,  frankincense,  ambergris,  &c., 
as  well  as  for  the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals 
of  Arabia,  besides  the  usual  domestic  kinds,  and  of 
course  the  camel  and  the  horse,  for  both  of  which 
it  is  famous,  are  the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wild 
goat,  mid  sheep,  several  varieties  of  the  antelope, 
the  hare,  monkeys  (in  the  south,  and  especially  m 
the  Yemen);  the  bear,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal,  hyena, 
fox;  the  eagle,  vulture,  se\eral  kuids  of  hawk,  the 
pheasant,  red-legged  partridge  (in  the  peninsula  of 
Sniai),  sand-grouse  (throughout  the  country),  the 
isirich  (abundantly  in  Central  Arabia,  where  it  is 
iimted  by  Arab  tribes);  the  tortoise,  seqjents,  lo- 
justs,  &c.  Lions  were  formerly  numerous,  as  the 
•anjes  of  places  Usstify.     The  sperm-whale  is  found 
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off  the  coasts  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  Greek 
and  Iioman  writers  (Herod.,  Agatharch.  np.  MuUer 
Strab.,  Uiod.  Sic,  Q.  Curt.,  Dion.  Perkf/.,  Heliod. 
^thiop.,  and  Plin.)  mention  most  of  the  Biblical 
and  modern  products,  and  the  animals,  above  enu- 
merated, with  some  others.  (See  the  DicUomtry 
of  Geoffraphy.) 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  prin- 
cipal provuices :  the  Yemen ;  the  districts  of  Hadra- 
mjiwt,  Mahreh,  and  'Oniiui,  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  El-Bahreyn. 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  just  named;  the  great 
centnil  country  of  Nejd  and  Yemameh;  and  the 
Ilijiiz  and  Tih:imeh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arab.s 
also  have  five  divisions,  according  to  the  opinion 
most  worthy  of  credit  {Murusul,  ed.  Juynboll,  in 
voc.  Hij;iz;  cnnip.  Strabo),  Tihiimeh,  the  Hij.lz, 
Nejd,  El-"Arood  (the  provinces  lying  towards  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  Yemameh). 
and  the  Yemen  (including '( )ni;ui  and  the  inter- 
vening tracts).  Tliey  have,  however,  never  agreed 
either  as  to  the  limits  or  the  number  of  the  divis- 
ions. It  wiU  be  necessary  to  state  in  some  detail 
the  positions  of  these  provinces,  in  order  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  identifications  of  Bib- 
lical with  Arab  names  of  places  and  tribes. 

The  Yemen  embraced  originally  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  "the  right  hand  " 
(and  therefore  "  south,"  aniip.  Matt.  xii.  42),  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  evSaifjLiov 
(FeUx),  whicli  the  Greeks  applied  to  a  much  more 
extensive  region.  At  present,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Hijaz  on  the  north,  and  Hadramiiwt  on  the  east, 
with  the  sea-board  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean;  but  formerly,  as  Fresnel  remarks  {comp. 
Sale,  Prelim.  Disc),  it  appears  to  have  extended  at 
least  so  as  to  include  Hadramiiwt  and  Jlahreh 
(Ibn-El-\Vardee  MS.;  Yilkoot's  Mus/itdnik,  ed. 
Wiistenfield,  and  Manisid,  jrissi/a).  In  this  wider 
acceptation,  it  embraced  the  region  of  the  first  set- 
tlements of  the  Joktanites.  Its  modern  limits 
include,  on  the  north,  the  district  of  KJiiiwh'm  (not, 
as  Niebuhr  supposes,  two  distinct  districts),  named 
after  KliawHn  (Kdinoos),  the  Joktanite  {Mardsid, 
ill  VOC,  and  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Esgni  sur  I' Hist. 
des  Arabes  uvunt  t Islamisme,  i.  113);  and  that  of 
Nejran,  with  the  city  of  that  name  founded  by 
Nejran  the  .Joktanite  (Caussin,  i.  60,  and  113 
ff.),  which  is,  according  to  the  soundest  opinion, 
the  Negra  of  yElius  Gallus  (Strab.  xvi.  782;  see 
Jomard,  Etudes  yeogr.  et  hist,  sur  l^ Arabic,  ap- 
pended to  Mengin,  Hist,  de  VEgypte,  &c.,  iii. 
.385-6). 

Hadramiiwt,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  deserts 
called  El-Ahk;if,  which  are  said  to  be  the  original 
seats  of  the  tribe  of  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  and  oth 
ers).  It  was  celebrated  for  its  ft-ankincense,  which 
it  still  exports  ( El-Idreesee,  ed.  .laubert,  i.  54),  and 
formerly  it  cari'ied  on  a  considerable  trade,  its  prin- 
cipal port  being  Zafliri,  between  JMirbat  and  R:is 
.Sajir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  villages 
(Fresnel,  4^  Leitre,  Joiorn.  Asint.  iiie  S(?rie,  v.  521). 
To  the  east  of  Hadramiiwt  are  the  districts  of 
Shihr,  which  exported  ambergris  ( Mardsid,  in  roc. ), 
and  Mahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  Kuda'ah 
(/d.  in  voc),  and  therefore  .Joktanite),  extending 
from  Seyhoot  to  Karwtin  (Fresnel,  4*  Leitre, 
p.  510).  'Om;in  forms  the  easternmost  comer 
of  the  south  coast,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  th« 
Persian  sulf     It  presents  the  same  natural  charao 
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teristics  as  the  precetlin^  districts,  l)eiiig  partly 
desert  witli  lari;e  fertile  tracts.  It  also  contains 
30ine  consitlei-able  lead-mines. 

The  hitjhest  province  on  the  Persian  (iulf  is  El- 
Bahrejx,  lietweeu  'Om:ui  and  tlie  iiead  of  the  Oiiilf, 
of  which  the  chief  town  is  Hejer  (accordinj^  to  some, 
the  name  '.>f  tlie  province  also)  (h't'iiuoos,  Mardsi'l, 
in  voce.)  It  contiUJis  tlie  towns  ^and  districts)  of 
Kateefand  Kl-Ahs;'i  (El-ldreesee,  i.  371;  .Unroald, 
in  cocc. ;  Musht  irnk;  in  voc.  lil-.\l isi> ),  the  latter 
not  beins  a  province,  as  has  been  eiToneously  sup- 
posed. The  inhabitants  of  El-Bahreyn  dwelling  on 
the  coast  are  principally  fishermen  and  peiu'l-tlivers. 
The  district  of  El-Ahsii  abounds  ui  wells,  and  \ws- 
sesses  excellent  pastures,  which  are  frequented  by 
tribes  of  other  parts. 

The  great  central  province  of  Xejd,  and  that  of 
Yemiuueh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  travellers.  Nejd  sig- 
nifies "  higli  land,"  and  hence  its  limits  are  very 
doubtfully  laid  down  by  the  .Vnilis  themselves.  It 
consists  of  culti\ated  table-land,  with  nmiierous 
wells,  and  is  celebrated  fur  its  pastures;  but  it  is 
intersected  by  extensi\e  deserts,  ^"emiiineh  appears 
to  be  generally  very  similar  to  Nejd.  On  the  south 
lies  the  great  desert  called  Er-IJuba  el-Kh;'dee,  unin- 
iial>ital)le  in  the  summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Xejd  are  highly  esteemed  in  Ara- 
bia, and  the  breed  of  horses  is  the  most  famous  in 
the  world.  In  this  province  are  said  to  be  remains 
of  very  ancient  structures,  siniihu"  to  those  east  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  Ilijii-z,  and  1  ihiimeh  (or  El-Gh('r,  the  "  low 
land"),  are  bounded  l>y  Nejd,  tlie  Yemen,  the  lied 
Sea,,  and  the  desert  of  I'etra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Hij;'iz  being  l'^}leh  (El-Makreezee's  Khitnt,  in 
voc.  Eyleh).  The  Ilyi'iz  is  the  holy  land  of  Ara- 
bia, its  chief  cities  being  llekkeh  and  ICl-Medeeneh ; 
and  it  was  also  the  first  seat  of  the  Ishnmelites  in 
the  peninsula.  The  northern  portion  is  in  general 
Bterile  and  rocky;  towards  the  south  it  gradually 
merges  into  the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  El- 
'Aseer,  which  is  Imt  little  notice<l  by  either  east- 
ern or  western  geographers  (see.Jomard,  p.  245  ft".). 
The  province  of  Tihameh  extends  between  the 
mountain-chain  of  the  Hyiiz,  and  the  shore  of  the 
Ked  Sea;  and  is  sometimes  dividetl  into  Tih;imeh 
of  the  Hijiiz,  and  Tihjimeh  of  tlie  Yemen.  It  is  a 
parched,  sandy  tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fewer 
pasturages  and  cultivated  portions  than  the  moun- 
tainous country. 

Nixrthei-n    Arabia,    or     the    Arabian     Desert 

(jUv^LtJIj    is  divided   by  the  Arabs  (who  do 

not  consider  it  as  strictly  belonging  to  their  coun- 
try) into  IJiidiyet  Esh-Shum,  "  the  Desert  of  Syria," 
Biitliyet  EUJezeereh,  "  the  Desert  of  Mesojiotamia  " 

(not  " of  Aralria,"  as  \Viner  supjxises),  and 

Hiidiyet  El-'Irik,  "tiie  Desert  of  El  'Ir;ik."  It  is, 
10  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  a  high,  undulating, 
Darched  plain,  of  which  the  I'.upbnites  forms  the 
natural  lioundary  from  the  Persian  (Julf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  liounded  by  the 
Litter  country  and  the  desert  of  I'etra  on  the  iiortii- 
west  and  west,  the  peninsula  of  Aniliia  forming  its 
toiithern  limit.  It  has  few  oases,  tlie  water  of  the 
*ells  is  generally  either  limckish  or  unpotalile,  and 
t  is  visited  by  the  sand-wind  called  SaniiHim,  of 
XrLich  however  the  terrors  have  been  much  exag- 
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geratfid.  The  ,\rabs  find  pasture  ftr  their  flocki 
and  iierds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the  more  depressed 
plains;  and  the  desert  generally  produces  jirickly 
shrubs,  lie,  on  which  the  camels  feed.  The  in- 
habitants were  knosvn  to  the  ancients  as  aKrivirat, 
"dwellers  in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so  called  from  their 
town  ai  ^Krjvai  (Strab.  xvi.  747,  7(J7;  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  24;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  G;  O'lnp.  Is.  xiii.  20; 
.ler.  xlix.  31 ;  Ezek.  x.xxviii.  11);  and  they  extended 
from  Babylonia  on  the  east  {coniji.  Num.  xxiii.  7 ; 
2  Chr.  xxi.  10;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20),  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi.  748;  I'lin.  v. 
12;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  4,  xxii.  l.j).  These  tribes, 
principally  descended  from  Ishmael  and  from  Ke- 
turah,  ha\e  sdways  led  a  wandering  and  pastoral 
life.  Their  predator}'  habits  are  several  times  men- 
tioned in  the  O.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  10  and  17,  xxvi. 
7;  Job  i.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2).  They  also  conducted  a 
considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of  Arabia  and 
India  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain  of  oases  still  forms 
caravan  stations  (Hurckhardt,  Arabia,  Appendix 
vi. ) ;  and  they  likewise  traded  from  the  western 
{xirtions  of  the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic  ap- 
(lears  to  be  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
IshmaeUtes,  Keturaliites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25;  2  L'hr.  ix. 
14,  24;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  con 
sisted  of  the  products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethioiiia;  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Idimiaja;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  references  to  the  latter  people  and  to  the 
tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  reUiting 
to  this  traffic.  That  certain  of  these  tribes  brought 
tribute  to  .lehoshaphat  appears  from  2  Chr.  xvii. 
11;  and  elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such 
tribute  {coinp.  passages  referred  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  hicludes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
[Sinai],  and  the  desert  of  I'etra,  corresi)onding 
gener;Uly  with  the  limits  of  Arabia  I'etnea.  The 
latter  name  Ls  probably  derived  from  that  of  its 
chief  city,  not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was 
in  the  earliest  times  inhabited  l)y  a  pe<jple  whose 
genealogy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bilile,  the  Ho- 
rites  or  llorim  (Gen.  xiv.  G,  xxxvi.  20,  21;  Deut. 
ii.  12,  22,  xxxvi.  20-22).  [Mohitks.]  IU  later 
inhabitants  were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the 
precetling  division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  the  bound 
ary  of  the  two  countries  is  arliitrary  and  unsettled; 
Imt  it  was  mostly  peopled  by  descendants  of  Esau, 
and  was  generally  known  as  the  land  of  Edom,  or 
Iduma^a  [ICoom],  as  well  as  by  its  older  appella- 
tion, the  desert  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [Skih]. 
The  common  t)rigin  of  the  Idiimaans  from  JCsnu 
and  Rihiiiael  is  found  in  the  mam-tge  of  the  former 
with  a  daughter  of  the  latter  ^Gen.  xxviii.  '.),  xxxvi. 
.'().  The  Nabatha'ans  succeetled  to  the  Idumicans, 
and  Idunia'a  is  mentioned  only  as  a  geographical 
de.signation  .after  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  Na- 
batha'ans have  always  been  ideiitifie<l  witli  Neb.ii- 
oth,  .son  of  Isiinmel  ((Jen.  xxv.  l.'l;  Is.  L\.  7),  until 
(^uatrenicre  {  Mi  iimiri  giir  Its  .\nb(illi(iui') advanced 
the  theory  that  they  were  of  another  race,  and  a 
people  of  .Mesopotamia.  [NKn.MDTii.]  I'etra  was 
in  the  great  route  of  the  western  caravan-traffic  of 
.Arabin,  and  of  the  merchandise  brought  up  th< 
Elanitic  (iulf.  See  prece<ling  section,  and  Eiiit.M 
ICi.ATii,  Ezi(>.\<;KHi:it,  Ac. 

Inhnbitiints."  —  The  .\rabs,  like  ever}'  other  on 


»  In  this  e  vtlon  is  Included  the  biiitory.    The  Arak 
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jient  uatiou  uf  any  celebrity,  have  traditiot  ^  repre- 
senting; their  country  as  originally  inhabited  by 
races  wiiich  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of  'A'd.  Thainood,  Umeiyini, 
•Abeel,  Tiism,  .ledees,  'Eiiileek  (Auialek),  Jurhuin 
{the  JirM  of  this  name),  and  Webari.  Some  omit 
the  fourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add  Jasim.  The 
,  majority  of  their  historians  derive  these  tribes  from 
.  Shem ;  but  some,  from  Ham,  though  not  through 
C'ush."  Their  earliest  traditions  that  have  any  ob- 
vious relation  to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the 
existing  nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kaht;'in, 
wliom  they  and  most  European  scholars  identify 
with  Joktan;  and  secondly  to  Ishmael,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahtan, 
tiiough  they  only  carry  up  their  genealogies  to 
'Adn:ui  (said  to  be  of  the  21st  generation  before 
Jlohammed).  They  are  silent  respecting  Cushite 
settlements  in  Arabia ;  but  modern  research,  we 
think,  proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  Although  Cush  in  the  Bible  usually 
corresponds  to  Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to 
indicate  Cushite  peoples  in  Arabia;  and  the  series 
of  the  sons  of  Cush  should,  accordmg  to  recent 
discoveries,  be  sought  for  in  order  along  the  south- 
ern coa-st,  exclusive  of  Sebii  (Meroii),  occupying 
one  extreme  of  their  settlements,  and  Nimrod  the 
other.  The  great  ruins  of  .Ma-rib  or  Sebii,  and  of 
other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hadramiiwt,  are  not 
those  of  a  Semitic  people;  and  further  to  the  east, 
the  existing  language  of  Mahreh,  the  remnant  of 
that  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient  re- 
mains just  mentioned,  is  in  so  great  a  degree  appar- 
ently African,  as  to  be  called  by  some  scholars 
Ctishiti ;  while  the  settlements  of  liaamah  and 
those  of  his  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan  are  probably 
to  be  looked  for  towards  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  descendants  of 
Keturah,  l)earing  the  same  names  as  the  two  latter. 
In  Babylonia  also  independent  proofs  of  this  im- 
migration of  Cushites  from  Ethiopia  have,  it  is 
thought,  been  lately  obtained.  The  ancient  cities 
and  [luildings  of  southern  Arabia,  iii  their  archi- 
tecture, the  inscriptions  they  contain,  and  the  na- 
tive traditions  respecting  tiieiu,  are  of  the  utmost 
value  in  aiding  a  student  of  this  portion  of  primeval 
history.  Indeed  they  are  tlie  only  important  archaic 
monuments  of  the  country  ;  and  they  illustrate 
both  its  earliest  people  and  its  greatest  kingdoms. 
Ma-rib,  or  Sebii''  (tlie  Mariaba  of  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers), is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
sites.  See  Michaelis's  Qiiesttuns.  No.  94.  &c.  in 
Niebuhr's  Arabia.)  It  was  founded,  according  to 
the  general  agreement  of  tradition,  by  'Abd-esh- 
Shems  Setja,  grandson  of  Yaarul)  the  Kahtanite 
(Jfushtnrnk,  in  foe;  Abu-l-Eida,  flist.  miteid.  ed. 
Eleischer,  p.  Hi);  and  the  Dyke  of  El-'Arim, 
ivliich  was  situate  near  the  city,  and  the  rupture 
of  which  (a.  d.  1.50-170  according  to  De  Sacy; 
120  according  to  Caussin  de  Perceval)  formed  an 
era  in  Arabian  history,  is  generally  ascrilied  to  Luk- 
man  the  Greater,  the  'A'dite,  who  founded  the  dy- 
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materials  for  the  latter  are  meagre,  and  almost  purely 
traditional.  The  chronology  is  founded  on  geneal- 
ogies, and  is  too  intricate  and  unsettled  for  discussion 
in  this  article ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  I 
'  son  "  should  often  be  re.ad '' descendant,"  and  tliat 
*ie  Arabs  ascribe  great  length  of  lift  to  the  ancient  i 
jeopl  ■. 

"  Thbi  enumeration  is  from  a  compari'^on  of  Arab 
tuthors  t'aussin  de  Perceval  has  entered  into  sunit 
tetaii  on  tae  subject  (Essai,  i.  11-35),  but  without  sat- , 


nasty  of  the  2d  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee  MS.;  llamzi 
Ispahanensis,  fip.  Schultens,  pp.  2-1-5;  El-Mes- 
'oodee,  cited  by  De  Sacy,  Mem.  de  VAcad.,  xlviii. 
p.  481  ff. ;  and  Ibn  Khaldoon  in  Caussin's  Es- 
sai,  i.  16).  'A'dites  (iu  conjunction  with  Cushites) 
were  probably  the  founders  of  this  and  similar 
structures,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  predominantly 
.Joktaiiite  people,  the  Biblical  Shelia,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  Ai'abiau  Seba,  and  in  the  SuUei  of 
the  Greeks.  It  has  been  argued  (Caussin,  Ess'd,  i. 
42  ff.  ,•  Kenan,  Lanyues  Semitiques,  i.  300)  that 
the  'A'dites  were  the  Cushite  Seba;  but  this  hy. 
pothesis,  which  involves  the  question  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  eldest  son  of  Cush,  and  that  of  the 
descent  of  the  'A'dites,  rests  solely  on  the  existence 
of  Cushite  settlements  in  southern  Arabia,  and  of 

the  name  of  Seba  (  La-ww  j  in  the  Yemen  (by  thesa 

writers  infereutiaUy  identified  with  S3p;  by  t'ue 
Arabs,  unanimously,  with  Seba,  the  Kahtanite,  or 
S3tr ;  the  Hebrew  sh  in  being,  in  by  far  the  greater 
numijer  of  instances,  sin  in  Ai'abic);  and  it  neces- 
sitates the  existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms 
of  Seba  and  Sheba  in  a  circumscribed  province  of 
southern  Arabia,  a  residt  which  we  think  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  bearing  on  this  subject.  [CusM,  Skua, 
Sheba.]  Neither  is  theie  evidence  to  indicate 
the  identity  of  'A'd  and  the  other  extinct  tribes 
with  any  Semitic  or  Hamitic  people.  They  must, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  classed  with 
the  Rephaim  and  other  peoples  whose  genealogies 
are  not  known  to  us.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly 
be  identified  with  a  Scriptural  name  is  Amalek, 
whose  supposed  descent  from  the  grandson  of  Esau 
seems  inconsistent  with  Gen.  xiv.  7  and  Num.  xxiv. 
20.     [A.maleic] 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct  and 
existing  tribes ;  and  these  are  again  distinguished  as 

1.  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  (or el-'Arba,  or 

el-'Aribeh),  the  Pure  or  Genuine  Arabs;  2.  El 
'Arab  el-Muta"ambeh,  and  .3.  El-'Arab  el-^NIustaa 
ribeh,  the  Insititious,  or  Naturalized,  Arabs.  Of 
many  conflictmg  opuuons  respecting  these  races, 
two  only  are  worthy  of  note.  According  to  the 
fii'st  of  these,  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  ex- 
tinct tribes,  with  whom  some  conjoin  Kaht:in ;  while 
the  other  two,  as  sjTionymous  appellations,  belong 
to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.''  .\ccording  to  the 
second,  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes;  El-'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh,  the  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  Kahtiui;  and  I'i-'Arab  el-^Iustaaribeb 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  by  the  daughter  ot 
Mudad  the  .Joktanite.  That  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the  soirth 
and  southwest  of  the  peninsula,  with  colonies  in 
the  interior,  is  attested  by  the  Arabs  and  fidly  con- 
firmed by  historical  and  philological  researches.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  they  ha\e  been  gradually  ab- 


isfactorily  reconciling  contradictory  opinions ;  and  his 
identifications  of  these  with  other  tribes  are  purely 
h  potlietical. 

')  Seb'i  wa.s  the  city  of  Ma-rib  (Miishlarnh,  in  roc), 
or  the  country  in  the  Yemen  of  whioh  the  city  was 
.Ma-rib  (Marisil,  in  vor.).     See  also  Sheba. 

c  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  is  conventionally  applied  by 
the  lexicographers  to  all  who  bpoke  pure  Arabic  befcre 
its  corruption  began. 
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Ktrbed  into  the  Ishmaelite  immigrants,  though  not 
ttitliout  leaving  strong  traces  of  their  former  ex- 
istence. Kresnel,  liowever  (1*-'  Lctlre^  p  24),  says 
lliat  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in  .Moham- 
med's time,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Ish- 
maeUte  element  has  been  exaggerated  by  iloham- 
niedan  intliience. 

HesiMjcting  the  Joktanite  settlers  we  have  some 
certain  evidence.  In  Genesis  (x.  :J0)  it  is  said, 
"and  tlieir  dwalling  w;vs  from  ^Nlesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sepliar,  a  mount  of  the  ea"st  [Kedcm]." 
The  iwsitioii  of  Mesha  is  very  uncei  Uiin ;  it  is  most 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the 
first  settlers  [Mk.su.v].  Sephar  is  undoubtedly 
Dhafiiri,  or  ZalVu-i,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pro- 
nounce<l,  in  ancient  times,  without  the  final  vowel, 
as  it  is  at  the  jiresent  day),  a  name  not  uncommon 
in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of  two  cele- 
brated towns — one  being  the  seiiport  on  the  south 
coast,  near  Mirbat;  the  other,  now  in  ruins,  ne;u- 
San'ii,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Himyerite  kings  (Es-Stigh;uiee,  .AIS.;  MuslUaritk; 
in  voc. ;  Maruiid,  ib. ;  El-Idreesee,  i.  148).  Fres- 
nel  (4c  Lettre,  p.  510  ff.)  prefers  the  seaport,  as 
the  Himyerite  capital,  and  is  followed  by  Jomard 
{Etudes,  p.  307).  lie  informs  us  tliat  the  hihaij- 
itants  call  this  town  "  Isfor."  Considering  the 
position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is  probably 
Sephar.  It  is  situate  near  a  thuriferous  mountain 
(Maruiiid,  in  voc),  and  exports  the  best  frankin- 
cense (XiebiUir,  p.  148).  Zafiiri,  in  the  Yemen, 
however,  is  also  among  mountains  [SF.riiAR].  In 
the  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and  mi- 
doubted  traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadramiiwt  for 
Hazarmaveth,  Az;U  for  Uzal,  Sebii  for  Sheba,  &c. 
Their  remains  are  found  ui  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  (at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their  records 
in  tlie  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 

The  principal  .lokUnite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
Btatc  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the 
Bon  (or  descendant)  of  KahUm  (.Joktan).  Its  most 
ancient  capitid  was  probably  Sau'a,  formerly  called 

AziU   (JM,  or  JK.t   in  the   Mardsid,  in  voc. 

Sau'ii),  aft«r  AziA,  son  of  Joktan  (Y;ikoot). 
[UzAL.]  The  other  capitals  were  Wa-ril),  or 
Seba,  and  Zafiri.  This  was  the  liiblical  kingdom 
of  Shelja.  Its  rulers,  and  most  of  its  peo[)le,  were 
descendants  of  Seba  (=  Sheba),  whence  the  classical 
Hidnei  (l)iod.  Sic.  iii.  38,  40).  .\mong  its  rulers 
was  probably  the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  came  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  2).  The 
Aralis  c:Ul  her  I5ilkees,  a  queen  of  the  later  Him- 
yeritcs,  and  their  tnulitions  resjiecting  her  are 
olherwise  not  worthy  of  credit.  [Siikma.]  The 
dominaiit  family  was  apparently  that  of  Ilimyer, 
gon  (or  descendant)  of  Sebii.  A  mendicr  of  this 
family  founded  the  more  modern  kiuL'dom  of  the 
Himyerites.  The  testimony  of  the  liible,  and  of 
the  cL-ussic.-d  writers,  as  well  as  nativ.-  tradition, 
seems  to  prove  that  liie  latter  a]>pellation  sujrt- 
ie<led  the  former  oidy  shortly  Ix'fore  the  Chri.stian 
•ra:  i.  e.  after  tiic  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
dom. "  Himyerite,"  however,  is  now  very  vaguely 
U9e<l.       Himyer,  it  may  be  ob.ser\-ed,  is  perhaps 

'red"   (wA,»->.,  from   'iyt^>,OT  y^ss>.\),  and 

leverul  olaces  in  .\rabia  whose  soil  is  reddish  derive 


their    names    from    Aafar 


(/^l),    " 


ividaisli. 


This  may  identify  Hiuiyer  (the  red  man  t)  will 
Ophir,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  ol 
the  learned  is  widely  divided  [Ormit].  The  sim- 
ilarity of  signification  with  <poii/t^  and  (pv0p6i 
lends  weight  to  the  tradition  tliat  the  Pha-nicians 
came  from  the  Erytln-iean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  SU). 
The  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediteiranean  who 
had  an  affinity  with  the  ICgyptians,  —  such  as  the 
Philistines,  and  proljably  the  primitive  Cretans  and 
Carians,  —  appear  to  have  been  an  oftshoot  of  an 
early  immigration  from  southern  Arabia,  which 
moved  northwards,  partly  through  Egypt  [(Jai-h- 
tuh].  It  is  noticeiible  tliat  the  Shepherd  invaders 
of  I'-gypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians;  but 
Manetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  this  opuiion,  also 
tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
fi/>.  Cory,  Anc.  Fr(i(jment$,  2d  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the 
hieroglyphic  name  has  been  supposed  to  corresjiond 
to  tlie  common  appellation  of  the  Arabs,  Shasu,  the 
"  camel-ridhig  Shasu  "  {Stlect  Papyri,  pi.  Uii.),  an 
identification  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Egypt- 
ian historian's  account  of  their  invasion  and  polity. 
In  the  opposite  direction,  an  early  Arab  dominatioc 
of  Chaldiea  is  mentioned  by  lierosus  (Cory,  p.  CO), 
as  preceding  the  Assyrian  dynasty.  All  these  ijidi- 
cations,  slight  as  tliey  are,  nmst  lie  borne  in  mind 
in  attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
southern  Arabia.  The  early  kings  of  the  'ienien 
wore  at  continual  feud  with  the  descendants  of 
Kahliiu  (brother  of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  (according  to  the  majority  of  native  his- 
torians) from  Himyer  united  the  kingdom.  This 
king  w;is  the  first  Tubbaa,  a  title  also  distinctive  of 
his  successors,  whose  dynasty  represents  the  jirojier 
kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence  the  Uonurilce  (Ptol. 
vi.  7;  Plin.  vi.  28).  Their  rule  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  modern  Yemen,  Hadnuniiwt,  and 
Mahreh.  The  fiftli  Tubbaa,  l)hu-l-Adh:ir,  or  Zu-1- 
Az;ir,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  tlie  Ila- 
sarus  of  .Elius  Gallus  (n.  c.  24).  The  khigdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  until  A.  D.  525,  when  it  fell 
before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  kings  of  Axiun 
appe:ir  to  have  become  masters  of  part  of  the 
Yemen  (Caussin,  Ks^iii,  i.  114;  Zdtscht:  dtr 
Ikulschifn  Mur;nnluiid.  (ksdlsdicft,  vii.  17  ff., 
xi.  338  ff.),  adding  to  their  titles  the  names  of 
places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer.  After  four' 
reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princes, 
vassals  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
-Mohammed.  Kings  of  Hadramiiwt  (the  people  of 
Hadramiiwt  are  the  classical  ClKilniinvtila',  Plin. 
vi.  28;  voiiip.  Adriinilta)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Arabs  (Ilm-Klialdoon,  ap.  Caussin,  i.  135  ff.) 
and  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub, 
an  indication,  as  is  remarked  by  Caussin  (/.  c),  of 
their  separate  descent  from  Hazarmaveth  [Hazak- 
MAVirnt].  The  (Ireek  geographers  mention  a 
touitli  |)eople  in  conjunction  with  the  Saba-i,  Ho- 
iiicritrt',  and  Cliatraniotitft>,  —  the  Mimvi  (Strab. 
xvi.  708;  Ptol.  v.  7,  §  23;  Plin.  vi.  32;  Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  42)  who  have  not  been  identified  with  ary 
Piblical  or  modern  name.  Some  place  them  as 
liigli  as  Mekkeh  and  derive  their  name  from  Minii 
(tiie  sacred  valley  N.  I'.,  of  that  city),  or  fn)m  the 
goddess  MaoMb.  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkrh  and  I'.l-Mitli'cnch.  I'ri-snel,  however,  place* 
tiicm  in  the  Wadu  Do'an  in   Hadnuniiwt.  orguinji 
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that  the  Vemen  anciently  included  this  tract,  that 
ll)e  JNIinaii  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Khabuu- 
ita;  01  Khamanita"  (Ptol.  vi.  7,  §  "24;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  782),  and  that  'Pa/xa;'tTci;j/ was  a  copyist's  error 
lor  'le/jiaviTwy. 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of 
the  Hij;iz,  fomided  by  Jurhuni,  the  brother  of 
Vaarub,  who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  JNIekkeh.  The  Arab  hsts  of  its 
kings  are  inextricably  confused ;  but  the  name  of 
theu'  leader  and  that  of  two  of  his  successors  was 
JMudad  (or  El-Mud.ul ),  who  probably  represents  Al- 
modad  [Alm()1)ai>J.  Ishmael,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  married  a  daughter  of  the  first  Jlud.id, 
whence  spra.^g  'Adn:ui  the  ancestor  of  JMohannned. 
This  kuigdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  district  than 
liie  Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
trilies,  never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quest, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (Kutb-ed-Deen, 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  35  and  39  fF. ;  comp.  authori- 
ties quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab 
author  who  identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  [Had- 
ukam]. 

Although  these  were  the  principal  .Jolctnnite  king- 
doms, others  were  founded  beyond  the  hmits  of  the 
peninsula.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were  that 
of  El-Heereh  m  El-Irak,  and  that  of  Ghass:in  on 
the  confines  of  Syria;  both  originated  by  emigrants 
after  the  Flood  of  El-'Arim.  El-Heereh  soon  be- 
came Ishmaehtic;  Ghass'm  long  maintained  its 
original  stock.  Among  its  nilers  were  many  named 
El-Harith.  Respecting  the  presumed  identity  of 
some  of  these  with  kings  called  by  ihe  (i  reeks  and 
Komans  Aretas,  and  with  the  Aretas  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (2  (Jor.  xi.  32).  see  Ahktas. 

The  Ishmaelites  appear  to  have  entered  the 
peninsula  from  the  northwest.  That  they  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
said  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and  that  the  modern  nation  is  predom- 
inantly Ishmaelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They 
do  not,  however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  "Admin  (as  we  have  already  said),  and  they 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael's  immediate 
and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have  been  identified 
with  existing  names  will  be  found  under  the  sev- 
eral articles  bearing  their  names.  [See  also  Ha- 
G.VRKNK.s.]  They  extended  northwards  from  the 
Hijiiz  into  the  Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed 
with  Keturahites  and  other  Abrahamic  peoples ;  and 
westwards  to  Idum?ea,  where  they  mixed  with 
I'xlomites,  &c.  The  tribes  spnuig  from  Ishmael 
have  always  been  governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads 
of  families  (sheykhs  and  emeers);  they  have  gen- 
erally followed  a  patriarchal  life),  and  have  not 
originated  kingdoms,  though  they  have  in  some 
instances  succeeded  to  those  of  Joktanites,  the 
])rincipal  one  of  these  being  that  of  I'.l-Heereh. 
With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  generally,  we 
may  observe,  in  continuation  of  a  former  remark, 
that  although  their  first  settlements  in  the  Hij;iz, 
and  their  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
portions  of  the  peninsula,  are  sufficiently  proved, 
there  is  doub*  as  to  the  wide  extension  given  to 
•,hem  by  Arab  tradition.  ^lohammed  derived  from 
ihe  Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleased,  and  silenced 
Miy  contrary,  by  the  Kur-an  or  his  own  dicta.  This 
teligious  element,  which  does  not  directly  affect  the 
•ribes  of  Joktan  (whose  settlements  are  otherwise 
•inquestionably   identified),   has  a  s,Teut    intliience 
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over  those  of  Ishmael.  They  therefore  cannot  be 
certainly  proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  Arabic  conmionly  so  called ),  an<l  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs ;  but  from  these 
and  other  considerations  it  becomes  at  the  same 
time  highly  probable  that  they  now  form  tlie  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Keturah  the  Aralis  say 
little.  They  a'ppear  to  have  settled  chietly  north 
of  the  peninsula  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine 
to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  jiassages  in  the  BiV)le 
in  which  mention  is  matle  of  Dedan  (except  those 
relating  to  the  Cushite  Dedan,  CJen.  x.  7)  nfcr 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  race  (Is. 
xxi.  13;  Jer.  xxv.  23;  P>z.  xxvii.  20),  perhaps  with 
an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems  to 
have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  are  as- 
serted to  exist  in  the  south  of  the  jieninsula,  where 
a  king  of  Himycr  is  said  to  have  been  a  Midianite 
(El-Mes'oodee,  up.  Schultens,  pp.  158-9)  and 
where  one  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian,  and  an- 
other of  Jokshan  son  of  Keturah  {Mom'iiii};  but 
these  traditions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Kabbinical 
influence  in  Arab  history.  Native  writers  are  a]  • 
most  wholly  silent  on  this  subject;  and  the  dialects 
mentioned  aliove  are  not,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  of  the  tribes  of  Keturah.     [KirruKAii,  &c.] 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other 
peoples  which,  from  their  geographical  jx)sition  and 
mode  of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Arabs.  Of  these  are  A:mali-;k,  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  &c. 

Eelifjion.  —  The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  been  fetichism, 
of  which  there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred 
trees  and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sab.-vism.  With 
the  latter  were  perhaps  connected  the  temples  (or 
palace-temples)  of  which  there  are  either  remains 
or  traditions  in  the  Hirnyerite  kingdom;  such  as 
Heyt  Ghuradan  in  .San'a,  and  those  of  Kejdan, 
Heynooneh,  Ku'eyn,  'l'>yneyn,  and  I!i:\ni.  I'o  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allusions  in 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28)  and  to  the  belief  in  the  influence 
of  the  stars  to  gi\e  rain  (xxxviii.  31 ),  where  the 
Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v.  20,  21)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  earlier  fetichism,  the  stone-worship, 
tree-worship,  &c.,  of  various  tribes,  are  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  One,  that  of  Man;'di,  the  god- 
dess worshipped  between  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh 
has  been  compared  with  INIeni  (Is.  Ixv.  H),  which 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "number"  [Mem]. 
Magianism,  an  importation  from  Chaldtea  atid 
Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  religions  of 
the  pagan  Arabs ;  but  it  never  had  very  numerous 
followers.  Christianity  was  introduced  in  southern 
Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  and 
about  a  century  later  it  had  made  great  progress. 
It  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many 
churches  were  huilt  (see  Philostorg.  I/is(.  Kecks. 
iii. :  Sozomen,  vi. ;  Evagr.  vi.).  It  also  rapidly 
advanced  in  other  portions  of  Arabia,  through  the 
kingdom  of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
( ihass;ln,  and  other  parts.  The  persecutions  of  the 
(Christians,  and  more  particularly  of  those  of  Nejr;in 
by  the  Tubbaa  Zu-n-Nuw;ls,  brought  about  the  fall 
of  t!ie  llimverite  dynasty  by  the  invasion  of  the 
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Christian  nil"*-  of  Vl-yssinia.  Juclaisir  wa«  propa- 
gated ill  Arabia,  principally  by  Karaites,  at  the 
»)ptivity,  Imt  it  was  introduced  liefore  tliat  time. 
[t  liecaiiie  very  prevalent  in  the  Yemen,  and  in  the 
HiJ:iz,  especially  at  Kiieyhar  and  Kl-Medeeneh, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  still  tribes  of  dewisli  ex- 
traction. In  the  period  innncdiately  preceding;  the 
birth  of  Mohammed  another  class  had  spruiiir  up, 
who,  disbelieving  the  idolatry  of  the  t^reater  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen,  and  not  yet  l)clievers  in 
Judaism,  or  in  the  corrupt  (  Iiristianity  with  which 
idone  they  were  accjuainted,  looked  to  a  revival  of 
what  they  calle<l  the  'ireli|^ion  of  Abraham"  (see 
Sprenger's  Lift  of  Afdlinniincr/,  i.,  Calcutta,  1856). 
The  promuli^ation  of  the  Mcjliammedan  imjjosture 
overtlirew  pai^anism,  but  crushed  while  it  assumed 
to  lead  the  movement  which  had  been  one  of  the 
causes  cf  its  success,  and  almost  wholly  superseded 
the  religions  of  tlie  Bilde  in  Arabia. 

Jj(inijun(je. — Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia,  is 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  tlie  only  one  of  which  we  have  an 
extensive  literature:  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early 
phastjs  we  know  nothing;  while  we  have  archaic 
moiumients  of  the  Hiniyeritic  (tlie  ancient  language 
of  southern  Arabia),  though  we  caiuiot  fix  their 
preci.se  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  tlie  time  of  Jacob  there  is 
evidence  in  (Jen.  (xxxi.  47);  and  probably  Jacob 
and  1-aban  undcistood  eacli  other,  the  one  speaking 
Heltrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It  seems  also 
(Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurali,  or  both, 
understood  the  conversation  of  the  "  Midianites, 
and   the  Amalekites,  ixnd  all  the  children  of  the 

east "  (3]7p.  ^32).     It  is  proljable,  therefore,  that 

in  the  14th  or  13th  century  n.  c.  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages differed  miicli  less  than  in  after  times.  But 
it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii.  2(5,  that  in  the  8th 
century  u.  c.  only  the  educated  classes  among  the 
Jews  understood  Aramaic.  A\'ith  these  evidences 
before  us,  and  making  a  due  distinction  between 
the  archaic  and  tlie  known  pliases  of  the  Aramaic 
and  the  .Arabic,  we  tliink  that  the  Ilimyeritic  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Aramaic,  or,  in  its  chimail  jilmsin, 
Hs  a  de.scendant  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  l)ut  tiiat 
the  Ilimyeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language, 
and  tiiat  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed  with 
an  African  language.  The  infeiTcd  diflerences  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  phases  of  the  Aramaic, 
and  the  presumed  difference  between  those  of  tlie 
Arabic,  are  amply  confirmed  by  comparative  plii- 

o  By  this  term  is  to  be  uniler.ifood  the  ancient  lan- 
g^uago  of  poutticm  Arabia  geiienilly,  not  that  of  tlie 
Uimyeritcs  only. 

b  •  On  the  pretended  dLwovery  of  a  key  for  reading 
the  Himyeriti*  inscriptions  by  tlie  English  writer.  Rev. 
CharU'.K  Korster,  I'rofe.x.'ior  Salisbury  liiii<  a  decisive  ar- 
Ucle  In  the  nibl.  Siicrn,  ii.  237-'.''iO."  II. 

c  •  In  18f>3  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu.'eum  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  "Inscriptions  In  the  IIim\ar- 
IHc  cliamotcr,  dN-overed  chietly  in  Southern  Anibln, 
and  now  in  the  Itritish  Museum,"'  with  18  llthogniplilc 
plates  containing  forty-two  inscriptions.  A  de.'ierlpflnn 
•f  the  monuMiento  precedes  the  plnfe.i,  but  no  coni- 
mcntnry  la  given,  the  preprinifinn  of  that  |mrt  of  the 
work  having  b«H-n  iisslgnccl  to  Dr.  Knist  O^iander,  of 
OiippiDgen,  whome  ewtny  on  the  HImyaritic  Antl(|iilties, 
7ur  Kim'ori.trh'n  Altrrthumfkunih,  published  In  1S6G 
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lology.  The  division  of  the  Ishmaclite  language 
into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
separation  of  tribes  by  uniniiabitable  tracts  of 
ik'scrt,  and  the  sulise(|uent  amalgamation  of  those 
dialects  to  tlie  pilgrimage  and  the  annual  meeting! 
of  'Ok;'iz,  a  fair  in  which  literary  contests  took 
place,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  contending  poets  siiould  deliver  themselves  in  a 
language  perfectly  intellii;ible  to  tlie  mass  of  the 
people  congregated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  crit- 
icitllij  judged  by  them ;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of 
the  Arabs,  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  wTiting, 
were  of  the  iiighcst  of  tiie  authorities  consulted  by 
the  lexicologists  wiien  the  corru])tion  of  the  language 
had  commenced,  i.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Moham- 
medans, had  begun  to  sprdiid  among  foreigners. 

Respecting  the  Hiniyeritic,"  until  lately  little  waa 
known ;  but  ninnunients  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
language  ha\e  lieen  discovered  in  the  southern  parts 
of  tlie  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadramiiwt  and 
the  Yemen,  and  some  of  tiie  iiiscriiitions  have  been 
published  by  Iresnel,  Ariiaud,  Wellsted,  and  Crut- 
tenden;''  while  Fresnel  has  found  a  dialect  still 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Mahreh  and  westwards  aa 
far  as  Kislieem,  that  of  the  neighborhood  of  Za- 
fiiri  and  Mirb;it  being  the  purest,  and  called  "  Ek- 
hili;"  and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modern  phasis  of  tiie  old  Hiniyeritic  (4"  Lettrt). 
Fresnel's  aijiliabet  has  been  accepted  by  the  learned. 
The  dates  limnd  in  the  inscri[itions  range  from  -30 
(on  the  dyke  of  Ma-rib)  to  (i04  at  Hisn  (jlionib, 
l)ut  wliat  era  these  represent  is  uncertain.  Lwald 
{Utbvr  (liv  I/imynnscJie  Sprache,  in  Hoefer's  /ieit- 
schrlfl,  i.  2:)5  tf.)  thinks  tliat  they  are  years  of 
tlie  Kiipture  of  tlie  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their 
ap[>:ireiit  high  aiititpiity;  but  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing sucli  inscriptions  on  a  ruined  dyke,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  tlieni  would  thus  l)e  brought  later 
than  the  time  of  iMoii.ammed,  nialve  it  probal)le  that 
they  1  clong  rather  to  an  earUer  era,  perhaps  that 
of  the  Himyerite  empire,  though  what  point  marks 
its  commencement  is  not  determined.  The  Ilim- 
yeritic in  its  earlier  phasis  probably  represents  the 
first  Semitic  language  sjioken  in  Anii)ia.<^ 

The  iiiniiiHTS  and  ciigloms  of  the  Arabs''  are  of 
great  value  in  illustrating  the  Bible;  but  supposed 
parallels  lietween  the  patriarclial  life  of  the  Script- 
ures and  the  state  of  tlie  modern  .-Vrabs  must  not 
be  lia.stily  drawn.  It  siiould  lie  remembered  that 
this  jieople  are  in  a  degradcil  condition;  that  they 
have  iieen  influenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially 
by  the  adoption,  by  Jlohanimed,  of  parts  of  tiie 
ceremonial  law,  and  of  rabbinical  observances;  and' 
that  tiiey  are  not  of  the  race  of  Israel.  Tiiey  must 
be  regarded,  1st,  as  Redawees,  or  people  of  the 
desert,  and  2dly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townsiieople. 


in  the  Zeitsrhr.  tin  Deiilschen  Mnri;fii!.  Grxrll.^rhnft  (x. 
17-V3)  had  given  evidence  of  liia  peculiar  qunllfira- 
tions  for  the  tji.sk.  The  result  of  Dr.  Osiander's  labor* 
has  lately  ap|>enred  as  a  posthumous  publication  in 
the  Zrilsriir.  tl.  D.  M.  O'stlhclmft  for  18tK  and  18(56, 
.\ix.  159-293  (with  aj  plates),  and  xx.  205-287,  with 
the  title,  Ziir  hinijtiri.^c/irn  Sprac/i-  unil  Allrrthiitns- 
kiinile  von  Dr.  EniM  Oaiaiulfr,  aiu  srinrtn  Nuchltifxe 
/itrnii.ig.  vim  Priif.  Dr.  M.  A.  Uvy.  This  is  probably 
the  most  important  work  at  present  cxistiug  on  the 
subject.  •  A. 

''  The  Arabs  have  impre.ssed  their  national  chanus- 
ferlstlcs  on  every  people  whom  they  have  conquered, 
except  the  Tartar  races.  "  Arab  life  "  is  tlierefow 
g«!nenilly  understood  In  a  very  wide  sense.  The  mod 
em  Kgyptiuii."  are  essentliilly  an  Arab  people. 
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The  Bedawees  acknowledge  that  their  ancient  1 
excellence  has  greatly  declined  since  the  time  of  \ 
Mohammed,  and  thex'e  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
decline  had  coninieiiced  much  earlier.  Though 
each  tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood,  and 
pure  language,  theii-  learned  men  candidly  admit 
the  depreciation  of  naticjiial  character.  Scriptural 
customs  still  found  among  them  must  therefore  be 
generaUy  regarded  rather  as  indications  of  former 
practices,  tlian  as  being  identical  with  them.  Fur- 
thermore, tiie  Bible  always  draws  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whom  the  Bedawees 
mostly  represent.  Yet  they  are,  by  comparison 
with  other  nations,  an  essentially  unchangeable 
people,  retaining  a  primitive,  pastoral  life,  and  many 
customs  strilcingly  illustrating  the  Bible.  They 
are  not  as  much  affected  by  their  religion  as  might 
be  supposed.  Many  tribes  disregard  religious  ob- 
ser\-ances,  and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The 
Waliliabees,  or  modem  Arab  reformers,  found  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing  by  persuasion,  and  even 
by  force  of  arms,  such  rites;  and  where  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only 
temporary.  Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  &c., 
were  among  these  relics  of  paganism.  (See  Burck- 
hardt's  Notes  oh  the  Bedouins  ami  Wahabi/s.)  The 
less  changed  a  tribe,  however,  the  more  difficulty  is 
there  in  obtaining  information  respecting  it.  Such 
a  one  is  very  jealous  of  intercourse  with  strangers 
even  of  its  own  nation.  In  southern  Arabia,  for 
Instance,  is  a  tribe  which  will  not  allow  a  guest  to 
stay  within  its  encampments  beyond  the  three  days 
demanded  by  the  laws  of  hospitahty.  This  exclusion 
undoubtedly  tends  to  preserve  the  language  from 
corruption,  and  the  people  from  foreign  influence; 
but  it  proliably  does  not  improve  the  national  char- 
acter. 

To  the  settled  Arabs,  these  remarks  apply  with 
the  difference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is  in 
a  great  degree  lost,  and  the  Jewish  practices  are 
much  more  observable;  while  intermixture  with 
foreigners,  especially  with  Abyssinian  and  Negro 
concubines  in  the  Yemen  and  the  Hij;lz,  has  tended 
to  destroy  their  purity  of  blood.  A  Bedawee  will 
scarcely  marry  out  of  his  trilje,  and  is  not  addicted 
to  concubinage ;  he  considers  himself,  and  is,  quite 
distinct  from  a  townsman  in  habits,  in  mode  of 
thought,  and  m  national  feeling.  Again,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  people  of  northern 
and  those  of  southern  Arabia;  the  fonner  being 
chiefly  of  Ishmaelite,  the  latter  of  Joktanite,  de- 
scent, and  in  other  respects  than  settlement  and 
intermarriage  with  foreigners,  further  removed  from 
the  patriarchal  chai-acter. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab 
manners  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bed- 
awees or  of  the  townspeople,  afford  valuable  help 
to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the 
trutli  and  vigor  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  No 
one  can  mix  with  this  people  without  lieing  con- 
stantly and  forcibly  reminded  either  of  the  early 
patriarchs  or  of  the  settled  Israehtes.  We  may 
instai  »e  their  pastoral  life,  their  hospitality  (that 
■nost  remarkable  of  desert  virtues)  [Hospitai.ity], 
Iheir  universal  respect  for  age  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  32), 
Iheir  familiar  deference*  (comp.  2  K.  v.  13),  their 
superstitious  regard  for  the  beard.  On  the  signet- 
ring,  which  is  worn  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
band,  is  usually  inscribed  a  sentence  expressive  of 
submission  to  God,  or  of  his  perfection,  &c.,  ex- 
olaining  Ex.  xxxix.  30,  "  the  engraving  of  ^  signet, 
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Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  the  saying  of  our  Lord 
(John  iii.  33),  "  He  .  .  .  hath  set  to  his  seal  that 
God  is  true."  As  a  mark  of  trust,  tliis  ring  is 
given  to  another  person  (as  in  Gen.  xli.  42).  The 
inkliom  worn  in  the  girdle  is  also  very  ancient  (Ez. 
ix.  2,  3,  11),  as  well  as  the  veil.  (For  these  and 
many  other  illustrations,  see  Lane's  iModern  Egypt- 
ians^ index.)  A  man  has  a  right  to  claim  his 
cousin  in  marriage,  and  he  relinquishes  this  right 
by  taking  off  his  shoe,  as  the  kinsman  of  Ituth  did 
to  Boaz  (Kuth  iv.  7,  8;  see  Burckhardt's  A''o/ei>  on 
the  Bedouins  and  IVahahys,  i.  113). 

References  in  the  Biijle  to  the  Arabs  themselves 
are  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  manners  of 
the  modern  people  in  their  predatory  expeditious, 
their  mode  of  warfare,  their  caravan  journeys,  &0. 
To  the  uiterpretation  of  the  book  of  Jol^,  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  this  people,  and  their  language 
and  literature,  is  essential ;  for  many  of  the  most 
obscure  passages  can  only  be  explained  by  that 
knowledge. 

The  commerce  of  Arabia  especially  connected 
with  the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  tlie  sections 
on  western  and  northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally 
in  mentionmg  the  products  of  the  peninsula.  Dii'ect 
mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  soutli  does  no) 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the 
northern  triljes.  Passages  relating  to  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  to  the  maritime  trade,  however,  bear 
on  this  subject,  which  is  a  curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  Joktanite  people  of  southern 
Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishniaehte  tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafaring  life. 
The  latter  were  caravan-merchants;  the  former, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their 
commerce  to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  Their  own  wTiteis  describe 
these  voyages  —  since  the  Christian  era  especially, 
as  we  might  expect  fi'om  the  modem  character  of 
their  literature.  (See  the  curious  Accounts  of  India 
and  China  by  Two  Mohammedan  Travellers  of  the 
Qth  cent.,  trans,  by  Renaudot,  and  amply  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Lane's  notes  to  his  translation  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nif/hts.)  The  classical  writer* 
also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  commerce  of 
southern  Arabia.  (See  the  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Geography.)  It  was  evidently  carried  to  Palestine 
by  the  two  great  caravan  routes  from  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian  Gidl"; 
the  former  especially  taking  with  it  African  pru- 
duce;  the  latter,  Indian.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  wandering  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  El-Islam.  AU  testimony  goes  to  show  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  the  peoples  of  Arabia  forme*' 
colonies  in  distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated 
only  by  either  the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  religiouj 
impidse  in  their  foreign  expeditions ;  but  rather  bj 
restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

The  principal  European  authorities  for  the  his 
tory  of  Arabia  are,  Schultens'  Hist.  Imp.  Vetus 
Joctanidarum,  Hiird.  Gv..  1786,  containing  ex- 
tracts from  various  Arab  authors;  and  his  Monu- 
menta  Vetustiora  Arabia.  Lug.  Bat.  1740;  Eich- 
horn's  Monumenta  Aniiquiss.  Hist.  Arabum,  chiefly 
extracted  from  Ibn-Kuteybeh,  with  his  notes,  Goth. 
1775;  Fresnel,  Lettres  sur  l\Hist.  des  Arnbes  avani 
I'Islamisme,  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqtie, 
1838-53;  Quatrem^re,  Memoire  sur  les  Naba- 
\theens;  Caussin  [de  Perceval],  £ssai  sur  I' Hist, 
ides  Arnbes  avant  t Islnmisme,   Paris,  1847-8;  fo» 
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the  geoyvnphy,  Niebiilir's  Description  de  I' Arable, 
Amst.  1774,  [a  trans,  of  his  BeM'lireibiiiif/  von 
Arttbien,  Kopenh.  1772  ;  see  also  his  Jdinebe- 
tchreib.  nach  Arabie/i,  2  vol.  ibid.  1774-78;] 
Huickhardts  Travels  in  Anibin,  lx)iid.  182'J; 
Wellsted,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  ruins 
of  N'tkeb-nl-IIiijar,  in  Journ.  of  R.  G.  S.,  vii. 
20;  his  copy  of  Inscrijjtion,  in  Journ.  of  Asiat. 
Sac.  of  Benr/al,  iii.  18U:  and  h»  Journal,  Ijon- 
don,  18.'{8;  Cruttendcn,  Xorratire  of  a  Journey 
from  MokliH  to  San'u ;  Joinard,  £tudvs  yeoyr.  et 
list,  appended  to  Mengin,  Hist,  de  I'iSyyple,  vol. 
iii.  Paris,  1839;  [Burton,  K.  F.,  Pilyrimaye  to  Kl- 
Medimh  and  Meccah,  3  vol.,  I^nd.  1855-56; 
I'alLjrave,  W.  G.,  Journey  throuyh  Centnd  ami 
Eastern  Arabia,  2d  ed.,  2  vol.,  I>ond.  18(;5;]  and 
for  Arabia  TetrjEa  and  Sinai,  Kobinson's  Biblical 
Researches;  Stanley's  Sinai  ami  Pidesline;  Tuch's 
Essay  on  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  German  Oriental  Soc.  xiv.  129  ff.  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  Pliny,  and  the  minor 
geographeri,  should  also  be  consulted.  Kor  tlie 
manners  and  custims  of  the  .\rabs,  Purckhardfs 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins  ami  U'ahabys,  8\o,  18.31; 
and  for  Arab  life  in  ils  widest  sense,  Mr.  Lane's 
Notes  on  the  Thoustiil  ami  One  Niyhts,  ed.  18;J8; 
and  bis  Afodern  Egyptians,  ed.  1842  [new  ed. 
I860]. 

The  most  important  native  works  are,  with  two 
exce|)ti<>ns,  still  untmiislated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  edited.  Abu-l-l'id;i"s  Hist.  Anteislamica  has 
been  edited  and  translated  by  l-Ieischer,  Lips.  1831 ; 
and  I'^I-Idreesee's  Geoyraj>hy  translated  i)y  .Jaubert, 
and  published  in  the  Recueil  de  Voyayes  el  de  Me- 
nurires,  by  the  (Jeogr.  Soc.  of  I'aris,  ]8')6;  of  those 
which  have  been,  or  are  in  course  of  being  edited, 
are  Viikoot's  lloiiionyiuous  (jeographical  Diction- 
ary, entitled  El-.Uu.-th/arak  W'adan,  wa-l-Mi/f- 
larak  Salc'an,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,"  Got.  1845;  the 
Mardsid  el-lllildi,  probably  an  abridgment  by 
<ui  unknown  hand  of  his  larger  geogr.  diet,  called 
the  .\foajam,  ed.  .luyiiboU,  Lug.  IJat.  1852-4;  the 
Ilistoiies  of  Mekkeh,  ed.  AN'iistciifeld,  and  now 
publishing  by  the  German  Oriental  Society;  and 
Ibn-Klialdoon's  Prohyomena,  ed.  Qiiatremere,  i. 
[-iii.]  Paris,  1858  [in  the  Notices  et  Exiraits  des 
Afanuscrils,  xvi.  pt.  1,  xvii.  pt.  1,  xviii.  pt.  1; 
trans,  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Slane,  Parts  1, 
2,  Paris,  1803-05.]  (Jf  tliose  in  MS.,  besides  the 
indispensable  works  of  the  Arab  lexicogra])her3,  we 
would  especially  mention  lbn-Kliald(X)n's  J/intory 
of  the  Arabs;  the  Khareedet  el-Ajaih  of  Il)n-Ki- 
VVardee;  the  Afir-dl  ez-Zemdn  of  Ibn-Kl-.J('zee; 
the  Afurixy  edh-IUiahab  of  l",l-Mes'oodee ;  ■\'iikoofs 
Mo'jjam  el-BuUldn;  iha  Kitdh-el-Ayhdnee  of-Kl- 
fsfahiinee;  and  the'/A:</of  Ill-Kurtubee. 

E.  S.  P. 

ARA-BIAN,  THE  On^rn,  Neh.  H.  19, 

n-  1:  &  'AfM&l  [V.-it.  -/3fi]:  ^'■"f>»:  "^^"^V,  Is- 
xiii.  20;  .Jer.  iii.  2:  "Apafits:  Arabes);  Ahaiuan.s, 

The  (cs^^nvn,  2  chr.  xvii.  1 1 ;  cn-iyn, 

2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  7  (Keri);  Neh.  iv.  7): 
ofApa^fs-  .■ir(Ufes).  The  nomadic  trilios  inhab- 
iting the  country  to  the  ea-st  and  south  of  I'ldcstine, 
who  ui  the  airly  times  of  Heltrew  history  were 
known  as  Ishmaelites  ami  descendants  of  Kcturah. 
Tlieir  roving  |>astural  life  in  the  de.sert  is  alluded  to 
ill  Ls.  xiii.  20;  .ler.  iii.  2;  2  Mace.  xii.  11;  their 
juuntry  is  a.ssocinted  with  the  country  of  the  De- 
jaiiim   tlie  travelling  merchants  (Is.  xxi.  13)   with 
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Dedan,  Tenia,  and  Buz  (.ler.  xxv.  24;,  »r.d  with 
Dedan  and  Kedar  (Fz.  xxvii.  21),  all  of  which  are 
suppo.se<l  to  have  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  later  known  :is  Araljia.  During  the  pros- 
perous reign  of  Jehoshajihat,  the  Arabians,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Philistines,  were  tributary  tc 
•ludali  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  but  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor  they  revolted,  rava;rpd  the  country,  plun- 
dered the  royal  [wlace,  slew  all  the  king's  sons  with 
the  exception  of  the  youngest,  and  carried  off  the 
royal  harem  (2  Chr.  .xxi.  16,  xxii.  1).  The  Ara- 
bians of  (iiir-ljaal  were  again  sulidued  by  Uzziah 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  During  the  Cajttivity  they  appear 
to  have  spread  over  the  country  of  Palestine,  for  on 
the  return  from  llabylon  they  were  among  tiie  fore- 
most in  hindering  Xeliemiali  in  his  work  of  resto- 
ration, and  plotted  with  the  Ammonites  and  others 
for  that  end  (Neh.  iv.  7).  Geshem,  or  Gashmu, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  was  of  this 
race  (Neh.  ii.  19,  vii.  1 ).  In  later  times  the  .\ra- 
bians  sened  imder  Timotlieus  in  his  struggle  with 
Judas  MaccalML'us,  but  were  defeated  (1  Mace.  v. 
39;  2  ^lacc.  xii.  10).  The  Zabada-ans,  an  Arab 
tribe,  were  routed  by  .Jonathan,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Jud.as  (1  Mace.  xii.  31).  The  chieftain 
or  king  of  the  Arabians  bore  the  name  of  Aretns 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  .A.ntiochus  Fpiphanes 
and  Jason  the  high-priest  (2  Mace.  v.  8:  comp.  2 
(,'or.  xi.  32).  Zabdiel,  the  assassin  of  Alexander 
Halas  (1  Mace.  xi.  17),  and  Simalcue,  who  brought 
up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (1  Mace, 
xi.  39),  afterwards  Antiochus  VL,  were  both  Ara- 
bians. In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears 
to  have  l)een  used  in  the  same  manner  (Acts  ii.  11). 
[AK.\iti.\.]  W.  A.  W. 

*  ARABIC  LANGUAGE.  Besides  the 
remarks  under  Aisahia,- p.  142,  see  Siiemitic 
LAMiLA<:i:s,  §§  20-24. 

*  ARABIC     VERSIONS.        [^'Ritsiox-s, 

AXCIKXT.] 

A'RAD  ("T'^2?  [wild ass]: 'npiiS;  Alex.  ApaiS; 
[Vat.  !lpi}p\  Comp.  .Md.  'ApdS'-]  Ai-od).  A  lien 
Jamite,  son  of  Beriah.  wlio  drove  out  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).  W.  A.  W. 

A'RAD  (T^P  [place  of  fuyitives,  Furst]: 
'ApdS'-  [Arad ;  exc.  in  Josh.,  where  we  find]  'A5fp; 
[\  at.  Aipad  fiaa-iKta  ApaO:  Comp.  'ApfS-  //edtr]), 
a  royal  city  of  the  Canaaiiites,  named  with  Homian 
and  Libnah  (Josh.  xii.  14).  The  wilderness  of 
.hidah  was  to  ''the  soutli  of  Arad"  (Judg.  i.  16). 
It  is  also  undoul)tedly  named  in  Num.  x.xi.  1  (comp. 
Hormali  in  ver.  3),  and  xxxiii.  40,  "the  C.anaanite 
king  of  Arad,"  instead  of  the  reading  of  the  A.  V., 
"  king  Arad  tlie  ( 'anaanite."  (See  the  translations 
of  Zunz,  De  Wetfe,  Ac.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomasticon  (s.  v.  ''Apafxa,  .Arad,  'A5(p,  Asason 
Thaniar)  as  a  city  of  the  .Amoritcs,  near  the  desert 
of  Kaddes,  4  miles  from  Malatha  (.Mohulali),  and 
20  fnmi  Hebron.  This  a^rrees  with  the  conjecture 
of  Pobiiison,  who  identifies  it  with  a  bill.  Tell 
'Arad,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  I''.,  by  F.  fn>m  Milh 
(Moladali),  and  8  hours  from  llebnm  (Kob.  ii.  101, 
201,  202).  G. 

AR'ADUS  ('ApoSoj:  Arados),  included  in 
the  list  of  pl.ices  to  wliicli^tbe  decree  of  Lucius  the 
consul,  pnitecting  the  .lews  under  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  wits  a<ldrc8sed  (1  Mncc.  xv.  23).  The  sam* 
place  as  Ahvad.  G. 

A'RAH     {H'Zi^    [wajifartr]  :    'Apa  :     Ara 


ARAM 

[rataer, 'Opex^  Aree]).  I.  An  Asherite,  of  the 
sonsof  UUa  (1  Chr.  vu.  39). 

2.  ([Ezr.]  "Apes,  [Vat.  Hpa;  Neh.]  'Hpae, 
'Hod-  Ana.)  The  sons  of  .Vrah  returned  with 
Zerubbabel,  in  number  775,  according  to  Ezr.  ii. 
5,  but  6-32  accordini^  to  Xeh.  vii.  10.  One  of  his 
descendants,  Shechaniah,  was  the  father-in-law  of 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18).  Tlie  name 
is  Avritten  Ares  in  1  Esdr.  v.  10.        W.  A.  W. 

A'RAM  (Q'^h^,  occasionally  with  the  definite 

article  D"lSn,  and  once  Dj;  probably  from  a 
root  signifying  Iieir/ht,  and  which  is  also  the  base 
of  "PUmah"  (Gesenius,  p.  151;  Stanley,  p.  120), 
the  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  gen- 
erally, the  country  lying  to  the  nortlieast  of  Pal- 
estine;" the  great  mass  of  that  high  table-land 
which,  rising  with  sudden  abruptness  from  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
stretches,  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  low 
land  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  '•  land  of 
Canaan,"  or  the  low  country  (Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii. 
18,  &c.).  Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is,  with 
only  a  very  few  exceptions  [Num.  xxiii.  7,  Judg. 
iii.  10,  marg.],  rendered  as  in  the  Vulgate  and 
LXX.  —  SvKiA  [or  SvHiANs];  a  name  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  includes  far  more  to  our  ears 
than  did  .\ram  to  the  .Jews.      [Svkia.] 

Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  form  of  Aram-naharaim,  i.  e.  the  "  highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers"  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A.  V.  "  Mesopotamia"),  but  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dweller  in  Aram-naharaim  —  Laban  or  Bethuel  — 
"  the  Aramite  "  (.see  (ien.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2,  5,  xxxi. 
2i),  24;  also  .Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8;  Deut. 
xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxiii.  4,  and  Ps.  k.  title). 

Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan,  Aram  ( ^  ]"|T^ 
-cultivated  highland,"  from  pidddli,  to  plough, 
Ges.  p.  1092;  Stanley,  p.  12J,  note)  was  another 
designation  for  the  same  region  (Gen.  xxv.  21), 
sxviii.  2:  comp.  Ilos.  xii.  12,  where  the  word  Sadth, 

TTlti?,  is,  perhaps,  equivalent  to  Paddan).  [Sa- 
i>EU  ;  Padan  aiiam.]  k  tribe  of  Hittites 
(Kh(ilte)  bearing  the  name  of  Putena  is  reported 
to  have  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shal- 
inaneser,  u.  c.  900-8.i0.  They  then  occupied  the 
yalley  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  country  eastward  as 
far  as  the  water-shed  Ijetween  that  river  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  latest  explorers  do  not  hesitate  to 
identify  this  name  with  Ptulf'iii-ara.m  and  B'ltaimn 
or  Bashan  (Rawlinson's  fferorlotus,  i.  4(J.3);  but  if 
this  be  correct,  the  conclusion  of  the  identity  of 
Padan-aram  and  Mesopotamia  arrived  at  above  from 
a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  must 
be  modified. 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  luimber  of 
small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram:  —  1.  Aram-Zobah  (2  Sam. 

r.  (!,  8),  or  simply  Zobah,  H^l^  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47; 
2  Sam.  viii.  3;  1  Chr.  x^Tii.,  xix.)  [Zobah.]  2. 
.\nim  Beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Rehob.  Zi^^'l 
(x.    8).     [Rehob.J     3.    Aram-maachah    (1    Chr. 
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xix.  6),  3r  Maachah  only,  ri35?^  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 
[Maaciiah.]  4.  Geshur,  "in  Aram"  (2  Sam. 
XV.  8),  usually  named  in  connection  with  Maachah 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiii.  11, 13,  &c.).  [Geshur.] 
5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (2  Sam.  viii.  5, 
U;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  of 
"Aram"  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus  in- 
creased in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  the  name  of  Ar.am 
was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is.  vii.  8 ;  also  1  K. 
xi.  25,  XV.  18,  etc.). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  from  the  narrative,  that 
at  the  time  of  David's  struggles  these  "  kingdoms  " 
were  anything  more  than  petty  tribes  located  round 
the  skirts  of  the  possessions  of  Gad  and  Manasseh. 
Some  writers,  however  (Rosenmiiller  and  Michaelis 
amongst  others),  have  attempted  to  show  that  their 
territory  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Mediterranean  (at  Berytus)  on 
the  other,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  con- 
siderably larger  than  Palestine  itself.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  best  examined  under  the  separate 
heads,  including,  in  addition  to  those  already  no- 
ticed, IsH-TOB  and  Hamath. 

According  to  the  genealogical  taljle  in  Gen.  x., 
Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  iirethren  were 
Elam,  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  names  occur  in  regular  order  from  the 
east,  Aram  closing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
"  western  sea." 

In  three  passages  Aram  would  seem  to  denote 
Ass}Tia  (2  K.  xviii.  26;  Is.  xxxvi.  11 ,  Jer.  xxxv. 
11). 

In  2  K.  xvi.  6,  the  SjTians  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Elath  (on  the  Red  Sea).  The  word  ren- 
dered Syrians  is  n^D1~lS,  Aromim,  which  in  the 
Keri  is  corrected  to  Adomim,  Edoraites. 

In  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  the  name  is  presented  in  a 

shortened   form   as   Ram,   C^ffl^n;    comp.    Job 
xxxii.  2. 

2.  \%vf»oi'  Syri.l  Another  Aram  is  named  in 
Gen.  xxii.  21,  as  a  son  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant 
of  Nahor.  From  its  mention  with  Uz  and  Buz  it 
is  probably  identical  with  the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the 
"  kindred  "  of  which  belonged  "  Elihu,  the  son  of 
Barachel  the  Buzite,"  who  was  x-isiting  Job  in  the 
land  of  Uz  (Job  xxxii.  2).  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that  among  the  other  descendants  of  Nahor 
are  named  Tebach  (comp.  Tibhath,  1  Clir.  xix.  18), 

and  Maacah;  so  that  the  tribe  was  possibly  one  of        • 
the  smaller  divisions  of  Aram  described  above. 

G. 

3.  ('Apa;u;  [Vat.  M.  ClfiaXaKapiV.]  Aram). 
An  .\sherite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Sliamer  (1  Chr. 
vii.  34). 

4.  The  son  of  Esrom,  or  Hezron;  elsewhere 
called  Ram  (Matt.  i.  3.  4;  Luke  iii. '33). 

W.  A.  W. 
*  In  Luke,  Tisch.  with  Sin.  BZXF  reads  (in- 
stead of  Apa^)  A5/x.6ly,  ToD  'Appei.  A. 

A'RAMITESS    (H^rpn^    [2,vpa:    Syra]): 
i.  e.  a  female  inhabitant  of  Aram   (1  Chr.  vii.  14).  • 
In  other  passages  of  the  A.  V.  the  ethnic  of  Aram 
is  rendered  Sjrian. 

A'RAM-NAHARA'IM     (Dnn?      D"]^? 


"  The  name  Aram  probably  appears  also  in  the  Ho- 
merit  oames  "Apijxot  (.11-  ii.'  783)  and  'Epe/i/3oi  (OJ.  iv 

to 


84).     Comp.  Strab.  xvi.  785 ;  Qrote,  History  of  Greece, 
iii.  .387. 
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[i4-v/;«  of  the  two  rivvri\ :  r)  MffToirorafilaSvplas- 
Memjjotnmia  Si/rue).     (!'s.  l\.  title.)     [Auam  1.] 

W.  A.  W. 

A'RAM-ZO'BAH  (n^VJ  n."]S.:  f,  ^vpla 
2o/3aA:  €ol/al).  {Vs.  be.  title.)  [Akam  1  and 
ZuisAH.]  W.  A.  W. 

A'RANCI^S  {icikl  (/ont]:  Sam.  pW:  'Apdv, 
[Alex.  Apa/u;  '»  1  C'""-  Appa;/  (and  so  Vat.):] 
/!;•'(«,  yl/w;i),  name  of  a  lIorit«  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28; 
1  Chr.  i.  42). 

AR'ARAT  (tS'n'^S.:  'Apopor:  Ararat),  a 
mountainous  district  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the 
I'lilile  in  connection  with  the  following;  eventfl:  — 
(1.)  As  the  rcstini; -place  of  the  ark  after  the  Ueluire 
(Gen.  viii.  4,  "  upon  the  mounUiins  of  Ararat,"  A. 
v.;  super  mojiles  ArmeiiitB,  Vulji.):  (2.)  As  the 
asyliini  of  the  sons  of  Sennacheril)  (2  K.  xix.  .37 ; 
[3.  xxwii.  .38;  the  LXX.  have  fis  Apfiei-iav  in  the 
Litter,  and  tlie  Vidg.  in  tei-ram  Annenioruin  in  tlie 
former  passage;  A.  V.  has  in  both  "the  land  of 
,\n. --nia"):  (.3.)  .A.?  the  ally,  and  pruliaKIy  the 
neighbor,  of  Miiini    ami    A-^luhfiiaz    (,.lcr.    11.    --'T). 


ARARAT 

[Akmknia.]  In  Gen.  xi.  2  we  have  apporoutlj 
an  indication  of  its  position  as  eastward  of  .Mtsopo- 

tamia  (tl^i^P,  "from  the  east,"  A.  V.),  whence 
Bohlen  {Inlrod.  to  Gen.  ii.  139)  identifies  Ararat 
with  Aryavartfi,  [a  Sanskrit  name  =]  the  "holy 
land"  in  the  north  of  Ilindostan;  hut  the  Hebrew 
is  more  correctly  translated  in  the  margin,  as 
also  in  Gen.  xiii.  11,  eniflwnrd  (Gesen.  TItes.  p. 
305),  the  writer,  as  it  would  seem,  describing  the 
position  of  Mcsoiiotamia  in  reference  to  his  own 
country,  rather  than  to  Ararat. 

The  name   .Vrarat  was  unknown  to  the  geog- 
raphers of  Greece  and  Home,  as  it  still  is  to  the 
Armenians  of  the  present  day ;  but  that  it  was  an 
indigenous  and  an  ancient  name  for  a  portion  of 
Arnienia,  apjiears  from  the  statement  of  Moses  of 
Chorene,   who  gives  Araratia  as  the  designation 
of  the  central  province,  and  connects  the  name  with 
'  an  historical  event  reputed  to  have  occurretl  u.  c. 
j  17.J0  (//hlw:  ylrweH.  Whiston,  p.   i'Jl).     Jerome 
,  identified   it  with  the  plain  of   the  Araxes.      It 
woidd,  however,  be  more  cdrrect  to  consider  the 
name  ill  its   I'.iMi.-.d  seiw..  ;is  .l.-srviplisL-  generalh 


of  *he  .\rmenian  hii;hland.s  —  the  lofty  plateau 
which  overlooks  the  plain  of  the  Araxes  on  the  N., 
nod  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  S.  We  shall  pres- 
ently notice  the  characteristics  of  this  remarkable 
region,  which  adapted  it  to  liecome  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race  and  the  central  spot  whence,  after 
the  Deluge,  the  nations  were  to  radiate  to  ditferent 
quarters  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  first  ncces- 
gary  to  notice  briefly  the  opinions  put  forth  .xs  to 
l!>e  8|)ot  where  the  ark  rested,  as  describe<l  in  (ien. 
viii.  4,  althou^^h  all  such  speculations,  from  the  in- 
defi:-.ilenes:<  of  the  account,  cannot  Ic.-ul  to  any  cer- 
Uiiu  rcs\dt.  Ikrosus  the  (.'haldfc.an,  contemporary 
with  Alexander  the  (Jreat,  fixes  the  sikjI  on  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistnn  (irphs  T(p  upfi  twv  Kop- 
•  Svalui',  .loseiih.  Ant.  i.  .3,  §  0),  which  form  the 
louthern  frontier  of  Armenia.  His  opinion  is  fol- 
lowwl  by  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions,  which 

t'ive  'n"l'7  ^  *-^^  equivalent  for  Ararat  in  Gen. 
»iii.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  by  the  Koran.  Tradition 
nil'  point*  to  the  JtbilJutli  as  the  scene  of  the 


event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as  stated  by  Berosus, 
that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist  on  its  summit.  The 
selection  of  this  range  was  natural  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mesopotamian  plain ;  for  it  presents  an  ap- 
parently insunnountable  barrier  on  th.at  side,  hem- 
minn;  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  with  abrupt  de- 
clivities so  closely  that  only  rhiring  the  summer 
months  is  any  p.assage  aflbrde<l  between  the  moun- 
tain and  river  (.Vinsworth's  TmwU  in  the  Track 
<;/■  the  Ten  Tlioii.^rmil,  p.  1.^4).  .losephus  also 
quotes  Nicolaus  Damascenus  to  the  efl'ect  that  a 
mountain  named  Haris,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the 
spt.  This  has  been  identified  with  Varm,  a 
mountain  mentioned  by  St.  Martin  (.lAm.  siir 
tArmenie,  i.  265)  as  rising  to  the  N.  of  Lnlce  \'nn ; 
but  the  only  important  mountain  in  the  position 
indicate<I  is  descrilie<l  by  recent  tnivellers  under  the 
name  Siihnn  Tui/li,  and  we  are  therefnre  inclined 
i  to  accept  the  emendation  of  Schroeder,  who  pro 
poses  to  rc.*Ml  Mtftrij,  the  indigenous  name  of  .Woiim 
'  Am  rut,  for  Bctpi;.  That  the  scene  of  an  <»vent  M 
deeply  interesting   to   mankind   had  even  at   that 
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early  age  been  transferred,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing  mountain  in  the  district, 
appears  '!r:z-:z  the  statement  of  Josephus  {AnI.  i.  3, 
§  5),  that  the  spot  where  Noali  left  the  ark  had 
received  a  name  descriptive  of  that  event,  whicli  lie 
renders  'ATroySarTJpioi',  and  which  seems  identical 
with  Nnchdjtvan,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighborhood  all  the  associations  connected 
with  Noah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native  Armen- 
ians, and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far  indorsed  by 
Europeans  that  they  have  given  the  name  Ararat 
exclusively  to  the  mountain  which  is  c;illed  M'tssis 
by  the  Armenians,  A<jri-D  tyh,  i.  e.  Sleep  MounUiin, 
by  the  Turks,  and  Kuh-i-Nuh,  i.  e.  Noah's  Moun- 
tain, by  the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  out  of 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two 
conical  peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Less  Ararat, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  each  other,  the 
former  of  wliich  attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  latter  is  lower 
by  4000  feet.  The  simmiit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
with  eternal  snow  for  aliout  -3000  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular-height. That  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
evidenced  by  the  immense  masses  of  lava,  cinders, 
and  porphyry  with  which  the  middle  region  is 
covered.  A  deep  cleft  on  its  northern  side  has  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  its  crater,  and  this  cleft  was 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which  occun-ed 
July  2,  1840,  when  the  village  of  Arguri  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  James  were  buried  beneath  the 
debris  brought  down  from  the  upper  heights  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which  per\'aded  the 
neighborhood  after  the  earthquake,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  volcanic  powers  of  the  mountain  are 
not  altogether  dormant.  The  summit  of  Ararat 
was  long  deemed  inaccessible,  and  the  Armenians 
still  cling  to  this  belief.  It  was  first  ascended  in 
182  J  by  Parrot,  who  approached  't  from  the  N.  W. 
He  describes  a  secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
depression  which  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested  {Journey  to  Ararat., 
p.  179).  The  region  innnediately  below  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow  is  barren  and  unvisited  by  beast 
or  bird.  Wagner  {Reise,  p.  185)  describes  the  si- 
lence and  sohtude  that  reign  there  as  quite  over- 
powering. Argari,  the  only  village  known  to  have 
been  built  on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Noah  planted  his  vmeyard.  Lower 
down,  in  the  plain  of  iVraxes,  is  Naclii/jevan,  where 
the  patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been  buried. 

Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  "the  mountains  of  Ararat," 
as  coextensive  with  the  Anuenian  plateau  from  the 
base  of  Ararat  in  the  N.  to  the  range  of  Kurdistan 
in  the  S.,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative :  — 
(1.)  Its  elevntion.  It  rises  as  a  rocky  island  out 
of  a  sea  of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surface 
of  extensive  plains,  whence,  as  from  a  fresh  base, 
spring  important  and  lofty  mountain-ranges,  having 
a  generally  parallel  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
sonnected  with  each  other  by  transverse  ridges  of 
moderate  height.  (2.)  Its  ffeoi/rapltical  jwsiiion. 
The  Armenian  plateau  ^stands  equidistant  from  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  tlie  N.,  and  be- 
.rt'een  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
<he  S.  With  the  first  it  is  connected  by  the 
^caiiipsis,  with  the  second  by  the  Araxes,  with  the 
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thii'd  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  latter  of 
which  also  serves  as  an  outlet  towards  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  These  seas  were  the 
high  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Colcl  ians.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations, 
Armenia  is  the  true  6iu.(j)a\6s  of  the  world;  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boundary-stone  between  the  empires 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  /Is  physical 
J'wmaiion.  The  Armenian  plateau  is  the  result  of 
\olcanic  agencies:  the  plains  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tains supply  evidence  of  this.  Armenia,  however, 
differs  materially  from  other  regions  of  similar 
geological  formation,  as,  for  instance,  the  neighbor- 
ing range  of  Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise 
to  a  sharp,  well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands 
into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a  graduated 
series  of  subordinate  ranges.  Wagner  {Eeise,  p. 
203)  attributes  this  peculiarity  to  the  longer  period 
during  which  the  volcanic  powers  were  at  work, 
and  the  room  aftbrded  for  the  expansion  of  the 
molten  masses  into  the  surroimding  districts.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  far  more 
accessible,  both  from  without  and  within  its  own 
limits,  than  other  districts  of  similar  elevation. 
The  passes,  though  high,  are  comparatively  easy, 
and  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  from 
communication  with  its  neighbors.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not  de- 
cided in  any  dnection,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
early  courses  of  the  rivers  —  the  Araxes,  which 
flows  into  the  Caspian,  rising  westward  of  either 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a 
northerly  direction  —  the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to 
the  S.,  rising  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking 
a  westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  climate  is  severe. 
Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brief  sprmg  and  a  summer  of  intense 
heat.  The  contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the 
adjacent  countries  is  striking.  In  April,  when  the 
ilesopotamian  plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and 
on  the  P^uxine  shore  the  azalea  and  rhododendron 
are  in  bloom,  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  co\ered 
with  snow;  and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it 
freezes  keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  ve(jetation  is 
more  varied  and  productivS  than  the  climate  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  Trees  are  not  found  on  the 
plateau  itself,  but  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
furnishes  abundant  pasture  during  the  summer 
months  to  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wteat 
and  barley  ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees :  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  abundance  of  water,  and  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  short  suuaner  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity 
with  wonderful  speed.  At  lu-z-rum,  more  than 
6000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  crops  appear  above 
ground  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  are  ready  for 
the  sickle  before  the  end  of  August  (Wagner,  p. 
2.55).  The  vine  ripens  at  about  5000  feet,  while  in 
1-urope  its  limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  about 
2650  feet. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  Biblical  narrative  would  be  to  shoi/ 
that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau 
constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark 
after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  ita 
physical  character  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  families  of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters 
of  the  world.     The  climate  furnished  a  powerful 
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Diducement  to  seek  the  more  tempting  regions  on 
ill  sides  of  it.  At  tlie  same  time  the  cliaracter  of 
llie  vegetation  was  reniarkaWy  adaptefl  to  the  no- 
mat!  sUite  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  early 
generations  of  Noah's  descendants  to  have  lived. 

W.  L.  B. 

AR'ARATH  ('Apapdd;  Alex.  [FA.]  Apapar). 
Akakat  (Tob.  i.  21;  comp.  2  K.  six.  HI). 

\V.  A.  W. 

ARAU'NAH  fna'l":^^:  'Opvci:  Areum),  a 
Jeliusite  who  sold  his  threshing-floor  on  Mount 
Moriah  to  David  as  a  site  foy  an  alt;ir  to  Jehovah, 
together  with  his  oxen,  for  50  shekels  of  silver  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  18-24),  or  (according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  2b} 
for  000  shekels  of  gold  liv  wei^lit.  IVom  the 
expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  2:) )  '•  tliese  things  did 
Araunah,  the  king,  give  unto  the  king,"  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  roy;il  race  of  the 
Jebusites.    liis  name  is  variously  written  in  various 

places:    n3~nSn    (2    Sam.    xxiv.   16);    n''D"!S 

(xxiv.  18);  13"^S  (1  Chr.  xxi.  15  ff.;  2  Chr.  iii. 
1).     [Ornan.]  ■ ''  K.  W.  B. 

ARTiA  (S'll'^W,  hero  «f  Bnnl,  so  Fiirst,  for 

bV2-1S,likebs^^S:  ['ApT^iS,]  'Ap^SJ/c;  [Alex. 
Ap)3o,  kp&fK ;  Comp.  'hp^al  ;  Aid.  "hpfii, 
'Ap3«.']  Arbt).  tlie  progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  or 
sous  of  Anak,  from  wliom  their  chief  city  Hebuon 
received  its  name  of  Kirjath  Arba  (Josh.  xiv.  15, 
XV.  i;j,  xxi.  11).     [See  also  Akhah.]    F.  W.  G. 

ARTBAH  (>2"1S  Ifoury.  rh Tn^ioV- Arbee). 
"  The  city  of  Arbah  "  is  always  rendered  elsewhere 
Hebron,  or  Kir-jatii-Ahua  (Gen.  xxxv.  27).    The 

LXX.  appear  to  have  read  n!3~l5?  ^ardbdk. 

W.  A.  W. 
*In  Josh.  xxi.   11   the  A.  V.,  ed.   IGll,  reads 
"the   citie    of    Arba/(,"    mar<j.    "  Kiriath-arbah  " 


Kapiadap$6K\    Vat.   Kapa0apfioK-    Cariathnrbe). 
n  .(osh.  XV.  13  the  A.  \  .  translates  "the  city  of 

A. 


Arl)",'"  marg.  "  Kiriath-arba." 

AR'BATHITE,  THE  (\"irn^n:  [in  1 
Chr.]  6  Tapa^aidi:  [Vat.  -Bd;  Alex.  2apa/3ee0€i; 
FA.  Tapafiid;  Comp.  'Apa^adi;  Aid.  'Apu^tdi; 
in  2  Sam.  all  different:]  ArbiitldUs),  i.  e.  a  native 
of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor.  Abialbon  the  A.  was  one 
of  David's  30  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  1 
Chr.  xi.  32). 

ARBAT'TIS  (^j/  'Ap/3({TT0«i;  [Sin.  Ap/3o- 
Koii;]  Alex.  Ap$aKTOts  [and  so  Sin.<!»]  :  Arbniis), 
a  district  of  Palfstiiie  named  in  1  Mace.  v.  23  only. 
Kwald's  conjecture  ((Uschiclite,  iv.  35'.l,  nnti:) 
grounded  on  the  reading  of  tlie  Peshito  Syriac 
(  <~^-S»»J,  Ard  /ifl)  in  th.al  the  district  N.  of 
tlie  sea  of  Galilee,  part  of  which  is  still  called  Ard 
lUBiilififi/i,  is  here  intended.     But  it  seems  at  lea.st 


u  The  Arbela  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  Is  called  Jrbil 
by  the  Arabic  histori-ins  (Ilob  II.  899).  The  change 
i>l'  /  to  iJ  h  not  uiifreiiuent.  Moruovi-r,  the  prt'sent 
trhi/l  Is  undoubtc<lly  iiieiitioned  in  the  Talmud  ng 
■ArV>el  (see  Schwara.  p.  IS'J  ;  Iceland,  p.  358;  Uob.  iii. 
as,  note' 

''  So  Irby  (p.  Ki).  Robinnon,  on  the  contrary,  myt 
Ihat  the  ruion  are  on  the  brow  oTerlnokiiig  the  rbaNDi 
if  the  wndy.  [Thomson  (Ijiml  and  lionk,  ii.  114) 
m.yn  the  fuiinc.  —  H.] 

'•  Kimt  PURpestcd  in  tho  Miinrhrnrr  Gel.  Ameium, 
Not.  '.W^.  and  engerly  laid  hold  of  by  ItoMnson. 
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equally  probable  that  the  word  u  inertly  a  ooirup^ 
tion  of  'AKpafiaTtyT),  the  province  or  toparchj 
which  lay  l>etwcen  Neapolis  and  Jericho  (Kelaud, 
p.  192;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §§  4,  5,  ic).        G. 

ARBE'LA  iiw  'Ap^-qKots-  i"  ArbtUis),  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  and 
there  only  as  defming  the  situation  of  Masalotli,  a 
place  besieged  and  jtaken  by  Bacchides  and  ^Uci- 
mus  at  the  oi)eniiig  of  the  campaign  in  which  Ju- 
das Maccaba»us  was  killed.  According  to  Joscphuji 
{Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1)  this  was  at  Arbela  of  Galilee, 
iv  'ApfinKois  Tr6\fi  Tf)s  TaAiAaias,  a  place  which 
he  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Scpphoris,  on  the 
lake  of  (iennesareth,  and  remarkable  for  certain 
impregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers  and  insur- 
gents, and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate  en  ■ 
counter  (comp.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §§  4,  5;  B.  J.  i.  16, 
§§  2,  3;  ii.  20,  §  6;  \'it(i,  §  37).  The.se  topograph- 
ical requirements  are  fuUy  met  by  the  existing  Jr- 
bi<l,"  a  site  with  t  few  ruin.s,  west  of  Medjtl,  on 
the  southeast  side  of  the  Wndy  llama m,  in  a 
small  plain  at  the  foot ''  of  the  hiU  of  Kurun  I/rtt- 
tin.  The  caverns  are  In  the  opjwsite  face  of  the 
ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  KuUi'at  Jbn  Maan 
(Hob.  ii.  398;  Burckh.  p.  331;  Irby,  p.  91). 

'lliere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness 
of  this  identification.''  The  army  of  Bacchides  was 
on  its  road  from  Antioch  to  the  land  of  Judo-A 
(yriv  'louSo),  which  they  were  approaching  '-by 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  Gal^ala  "  (GilKal),''  that  ia 
by  the  valley  of  tlie  Jordan  in  the  direct  line  to 
which  Irbid  lies.''  Kwald,  however  ((jtsdiic/itt,  iv. 
370,  note),  insists,  in  opposition  to  Josephus,  that 
Ihe  engagements  of  this  campaign  were  confined  to 
Juda>a  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him  to  con- 
sider "  Galgala  "  as  the  .liljUia  north  of  Gophna. 
[(iii.cAi,.]  But  he  admits  that  no  trace  of  an 
Arbela  in  that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light. 

Arbela  may  lie  the  Bktii-ahuel  of  llos.  x.  14, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  ensure  it.  G. 

ARBI'TE,  THE  ("'2""Sn  :  de  Arbi).  Pa- 
arai  the  Arl)itc,  was  one  of  Dav'd's  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  35).  The  word,  according  to  Gesenius  (  Thes. 
p.  145)  [and  Fiirst,  i.  133],  signifies  a  native  of 
AitAB.  In  the  parallel  list  of  Chronicles,  it  ia 
given  as  Ben-Fzbai,  by  a  change  in  letters  not  un- 
frefpiently  occurring.  [Ezhai.]  The  LXX.  ver- 
sion, Oupaiofpxi,  is  very  corrupt.  [Comp.,  how- 
ever, reads  6  'Ap;8^;  Alex,  o  Apaxfifts-  —  A.] 
(See  Kennicott,  Dingtrt.  on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  p.  210.) 

G. 

ARBO'NAI  [A/Spcocaj;  Sin.Xf)8pa>»';  Comp. 
'Ap/Soij/ot;  -Md.  'Apfiovat:  Mnmbre],  Jud.  ii.  24. 

*  It  is  called  there  a  "river"  (A.  V.),  on  the 
banks  of  which  were  "high  cities"  destroyed  by 
H<)I.<)|'ki:m;.s  in  his  desolating  march  toward  the 
country  of  the  .lews.      [AitltoNAS.] 

Volkmar  {lliindh.  d.  KM.  in  die  Ajwcr.  i. 
190,  195)  adopt-s  with  some  modification  the  con- 


(l  Some  MSS.  and  the  important  version  of  tlie  Sy- 
rlnc  IV.shlfo  read  ''  Uilcad  ;"  in  which  cn.<ie  the  Arbela 
l>e.\oinl  .lordiui  niu.st  be  thought  of  But  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Jo.<ophus  would  be  iiHircumtc  in  his  tojMig- 
niphy  of  a  part  of  the  country  which  he  knew  so 
thoroughly. 

<•  The  iiiiix>rt«nro  of  the  Warly  Hnmhm  In  a  mill 
tary  point  of  view,  iis  coiiiAnndiiig  the  great  iiortl 
road,  the  Sea  of  (Jiililec,  and  the  ini|Kirtant  springs  in 
the  plain  of  Genncsareth,  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  \Vll»o« 
(Lanils  of  the  Bihlr,  lu  Rltter,  Jnrdan,  p.  828). 
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jecture  of  Movers  respecting  this  name.  He  sup- 
poses inl  xe'A"*/'/^'"'  'A0pccya,  (the  best  supported 
reading)  to  represent  the  Hebrew  '^n2rT""^"1^1?3, 
"on  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  namely,  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  final  "^  in  '^"1227  being  written  long 
like  1  was  easily  converted  into  3,  as  in  Jud.  ii.  28 

^i^,  Aecho,  is  represented  by  'OwiVa.  The 
"  high  cities  "  referred  to  he  supposes  to  be  Baby- 
lon, Solaucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  others  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, citing  Eutropius  viii.  3,  and  Dion  Cassius 
Ixviii.  28,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  the 
passage  relates  to  the  conquests  of  Trajan  [Ju- 
dith]. A. 

ARCHELATJS  ('ApxeAaos  [ruler  of  the 
peojile]:  Arckelaus:  in  the  Talmud,  D1v"^p~lS, 
Bon  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  a  Samaritan  woman, 
Malthake  (Joseph.  Ant.  x^-ii.  1,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  28, 
§  4),  and,  with  his  brother  Antipas,  brought  up  at 
Rome  (/(/.  B.  J.  i.  31,  §  1).  At  the  death  of 
Herod  (b.  c.  4)  "  his  kingdom  was  divided  between 
his  three  sons,  Herod  Antipas,  Archelaus,  and 
Philip.  Archelaus  received  the  half,  containing 
Idumea,  Judoea,  Samaria,  and  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  with  600  talents'  income  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
11,  §  4).  With  one  party  among  the  Jews  he  was 
popular:  another  complained  against  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  Augustus  (id.  Ant.  x\ii.  11,  1).  He  never 
properly  had  the  title  of  king  {fiacrtXevi)  assigned 
to  him  (Matt.  ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  eOvapxvs 
(ibid. ) ;  so  that  the  former  word  must  be  taken  as 
loosely  used.  In  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (Jo-, 
seph.  svii.  1-3,  §  2,  17^  1),  or  the  9th  (B.  J.  ii.  7, 
§  3),  according  to  Dion  Cass.  {xv.  27)  in  the  con- 
sulship of  M.  ^mH.  Lepidus  and  L.  Arruntius, 
e.  e.  A.  D.  6,  a  complaint  was  preferred  by  his 
brothers  and  his  subjects  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  tyramiy,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  de- 
p<jsed  and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaid  (.Joseph. 
Ant.  xv\i.  13,  §  2;  5.  J.  ii.  7,  §  3),  where  he  is 
generally  said  to  ha\%  died.  But  Jerome  ( Ummast. 
g.  V.  Bethlehem)  relates  that  he  was  shown  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Archelaus  near  that  town.  If  so,  he  must 
have  returned  as  a  private  man  to  Judrea,  and  there 
have  died.  The  parents  of  our  Lord  turned  aside 
from  fear  of  him  on  their  way  back  from  EgjqDt, 
and  went  to  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  in  the  domain  of 
his  gentler  brother  Antipas.  He  seems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  greafr  cruelty  and  oppression.  Jo- 
sephus  relates  {Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3;  B.  J.  ii.  1,  3) 
that  he  put  to  death  3000  Jews  in  the  temple  not 
long  after  his  accession.  This  cruelty  was  exer- 
cised not  only  towards  Jews,  but  towards  Samari- 
tans also  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §  3).  Archelaus 
wedded  illegally  {tov  iraTplov  Tvapa^iffiv  iroin)- 
adfieuos.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  2)  Glaphyra,  the  for.-ner 
wife  of  his  brother  Alexander,  who  had  had  chil- 
thien  by  her.  (There  is  no  reason  for  saying  with 
Winer  that  Archelaus  had  children  by  her :  he  has 
»pparently  mistaken  Josephus's  e'l  oo  Kal  reKva  i)v 
KVTrj,  where  oS  refers  to  Alexander,  not  to  Arche- 
0US.)  H.  A. 

ARCHERY.     [Arms.] 

AR'CHEVITES      (S'^IS"!^ :      'Apxvawf, 
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a  The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  same  year 
«ich  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  to  be  placed  four 
rears  before  the  dtte  in  general  use  as  the  Christian 


[Vat.  Apx""""'-]  ErchwBi,  Vulg.)  perhaps  the  in- 
habitants of  EuECii,  some  of  whom  had  been  placed 
as  colonists  m  Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9).      W.  L.  B. 

AR'CHI    C'3"lSn :    ArcU),   Josh.   xvi.   2. 

[AlJCHITE.] 

ARCHIPTUS  ("Apx'TToy  [master  of  the 
horse^  :  Archippus),  a  Christian  teacher  iji  Colossae, 
caUed  by  St.  Paul  his  (Tvv(TTpaTi<I)T7]s  (Philem.  2). 
As  the  epistle,  which  concerns  a  private  matter,  is 
addressed  to  him  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ap- 
phia,  and  as  "the  church  in  their  house"  is  also 
addressed,  it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was  a 
member  of  Philemon's  family.  He  had  received 
(Col.  iv.  17)  a  SiaKoria  in  the  I>ord,  and  wis  ad- 
monished to  tike  heed  to  it  that  he  fulfill  it.  Je- 
rome, Theodoret,  and  Qicumenius,  suppose  him  to 
have  been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colossae. 
Others  believe  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  Lao- 
dicea  (Const.  Aposlol.  vii.  46;  Theodoret  ad  Col. 
iv.  17;  and  recently  Wieseler,  Chronol.  des  apos- 
tvlischen  Zeitalters,  p.  452);  but  there  does  not' 
seem  to  be  any  ground  for  the  view.  There  is  a 
legend  that  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy 
disciples,  and  suffered  martjTdom  at  Chonae,  near 
Laodicea  [Menolog.  Grcec.  i.  246).  There  is  a 
monograph  written  about  him  by  Dietelmair,  Be 
Archippo,  Altorf,  1751,  4to.  H.  A. 

ARCHI'TE,  THE  ("'SISH,  as  if  from  a 
place  named  Erech,  Tf";S:  [2  Sam.  xv.,  xvi.,  S 
apxieracpos  (for  6  'Apx'i  ^Taipos  ?  so  Comp.; 
0  Apaxi,  eraipos  or  erepos,  29);  2  Sam.  x^'ii.,] 
6  'Apaxi  [Vat.  -xei;  1  Chr.  6  (om.  Aid.  Alex.) 
TTpaiTOs;  Comp.  d  dpx'otiTepos  (for  o  apxteralpos 
or  rather  6  'Apx'i  eraTpos,  as  above):]  Arachiles), 
the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend  Hushai  (2 
Sam.  XV.  32,  [xw.  16,]  xvii.  5,  14;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
.33). 

The  word  also  appears  (somewhat  disguised,  it  is 
true,  in  the  A.  V.)  in  Josh.  x\i.  2,  where  "the 
borders  of  Archi"  (?.  e.  "the  Archite")*  are 
named  as  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Jo- 
seph," somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel. 

No  town  of  the  name  of  TJ^S  appears  in  Pales- 
tine ;  is  it  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gerizi, 
the  Zemarites,  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the 
last  faint  trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country  ?  G. 

ARCHITECTURE.  Although  there  are 
many  notices,  both  m  the  Canonical  Scriptures  and 
In  the  Apocrj-phal  writings,  bearing  reference  to 
the  architecture  of  other  nations  besides  the  Israel- 
ites, it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  a  work  like  the  present,  under  the  article  of 
^Ixchitecture,  is  to  examine  the  modes  of  building 
in  use  among  the  .Jews,  and  to  discover,  if  possible, 
how  far  they  were  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  example  or  the  authority  of  foreigners. 
The  book  of  Genesis  (iv.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to 
dinde  mankind  into  great  characteristic  sections, 
namely,  the  "  dwellers  in  tents  "  and  the  "  dwellers 
in  cities,"  when  it  tells  us  that  Cain  was  the 
founder  of  a  city ;  and  that  among  his  descendants 
one  Jabal  was  "  the  father  of  them  that  dwell  in 
tents,"  whilst  Tubal-cam  was  "  the  instructor  of 

6  Compare  Josh,  xviii.  16,  where  "Jebusi"'  shcold 
be  translated  "  the  Jebusite,"  as  it  has  been  in  xr  8 
See  also  Geriziu  ;  7r.MtBjnt 
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fery  artificer  in  brass  aiid  iron."  It  is  probable 
Uiat  tiie  workers  in  metal  were  for  the  most  part 
dwellers  in  towns:  and  thus  the  arts  of  architecture 
•Fid  nietnllur<^_v  liecanie  from  the  earUest  times  lead- 
inij  characteristics  of  the  civilized  a.s  distinguished 
from  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  race  of  Sheni  is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12,  •22,  xi.  2-U)  the  foundation  of  tiiose  cities  in 
the  plain  of  .Shinar,  liabylon,  Nineveh,  and  others; 
to  one  of  which,  liesen,  tiie  epithet  "  great "  suffi- 
ciently marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
writer,  a  period  at  least  as  early  as  the  13th  cent. 
B.  C,  if  not  very  nmch  earlier.  (KawUnson,  Out- 
line of  A/g.  llht.  p.  10;  Layard,  Xliitnli,  ii.  221, 
2.1o,  238.)  I'rom  the  same  book  we  leani  the  ac- 
count of  the  earliest  recorded  building,  and  of  the 
materials  employetl  in  its  construction  (Gen.  xi.  3, 
9);  and  though  a  doubt  rests  on  the  precise  site  of 
the  tower  of  Uelus,  so  long  identified  with  the  Uirs 
Nimroud  (Benjamin  of  'I'udela,  ]).  KJO,  liohn;  New- 
ton, Un  J'rojili.  X.  pp.  lo.j,  l.jti;  Vaux,  Ain.  and 
'Ptrsc'/).  pp.  173,  178;  Keith,  On  I'roph.  p.  28'.)), 
yet  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  biicks  found 
there  in  such  abundance,  though  beiring  mostly  the 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  agree  i)erfectly  with  the 
supposition  of  a  city  previously  existing  on  the  same 
or  a  closely  neighboring  site.  (Layard,  ii.  249,  278, 
and  Nin.  and  Bnh.  531;   I'lin.  vii.  .jG;  Kz.  iv.  1.) 

In  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  2)  mention  is  made  of 
the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  I'ersia  (Esth.  iii.  13; 
Xen.  Cyroj).  viii.  G,  §  22);  and  in  the  books  of  To- 
bit  and  Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired 
for  two  months  during  the  heat  of  summer.  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  xiv.  14;  Jud.  i.  14;  Herod,  i.  98.) 

A  l)ranch  of  the  same  Syro-.\rabian  race  as  the 
Ass)Tians,  but  the  children  of  Ham,  was  the  na- 
tion, or  at  least  the  dominant  caste,  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, the  style  of  whose  architecture  agrees  so  re- 
markably  with  the  A.ssyrian  (Layard,  ii.  20G  fl".). 
It  is  in  connection  with  Egypt  that  the  Israelites 
appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in  C9m- 
mon  witli  other  Ivgyptian  captives,  to  Libor  at  the 
buildings  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  I'ithom  and 
Raamses  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  them. 
(Ex.  i.  11;  Wilkinson,  Li.  195.) 

The  Israelites  were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and 
by  hat)it  dwellers  in  tents  ((ien.  xlvii.  3).  The 
"house"  built  by  .Jacob  at  Succoth  is  probably  no 

exception  to  this  statement  (n^3,  Gescn.).  They 
had  therefore  originally,  speaking  properly,  no  ar- 
chitecture. ICven  llei)ron,  a  city  of  higher  an- 
tifpiity  than  the  I'.gyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  calle<l 
originally  from  its  founder,  perhajis  a  (  aniuanite  of 
the  race  of  .Vnak,  Kiijath-.Arba,  the  house  of  Arba 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  .iosli.  xiv.  1.5).  Irom  tlie  time  of 
the  occupation  rif  C'amuan  they  became  dwellers  in 
to^vns  and  in  houses  of  stone,  for  which  the  native 
limestorie  of  Palestine  sujjpliiHl  a  ready  material 
(Uv.  xiv.  34,  4.5;  1  K.  vii.  10;  .St.ardey,  ^\  O'  P. 
pp.  14G,  8);  but  tiie  towns  which  tiiey  occupit^l 
were  not  all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  from 
the  first  by  themselves  (Deut.  vi.  10;  Num.  xiii. 
19). 

Ilie  peaceful  reign  ahd  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
pive  gretit  impulse  to  arciiitccture;  for  iHJsidcs  the 
Temple  and  his  other  great  works  at  and  near  .le- 
rusalem,  he  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
slaces,  a::vjn<;  which  the  names  and  sites  of  li.^al- 
tth  and  Tadmnr  are  in  all  proiiabiiity  rejireHenti-d 
ay  the  more  m'xleni  superstructures  of  15i\albe«.  and  I  (.Stajdey,  pp.  103,  1G5). 
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PahnjTa  (1  K.  is.  15-24).  Among  the  su:ceeduig 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is  re- 
corded as  a  builder:  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  23),  Baasha 
(xvi.  17),  Omri  (x^-i.  24),  .rVhab  (xvi.  34,  xxii.  39), 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Ghr.  xxxii.  27,  30),  Je- 
hoa.sh,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii.  G);  and. 
lastly,  .lehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace  is  mentioned 
(Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22;  see  also  Am.  iii.  15). 

On  the  return  from  captivity,  the  chief  care  of 
the  ndei-s  was  to  rebuild  the  Temj)le  and  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  stone, 
and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  8,  v.  8; 
Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  1,  32).  During  the  government  of 
Simon  Maccal)a'us,  the  fortress  called  IJaris,  and 
afterwards  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  dcrcnse  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  IJut  the  reigns  (  f  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  successors  were  espr.-;ially  re- 
markal)le  for  the  great  architectural  works  in  which 
they  delighted.  Not  oidy  was  the  'I'emijle  restorctl 
to  a  large  ])ortion  if  not  to  the  full  degree  of  its  for- 
mer magnificence,  but  the  fortifications  and  other 
public  buildings  of  Jerusivlem  were  enlarged  and 
embellished  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke 
xxi.  5;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  p.  83,  Bohn).  [.More  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  these  works  will  be  found 
under  Jkhusalioi.]  IJesides  these  great  works, 
the  town  of  Ca'sarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  in- 
significant buUduig  called  Strato's  Tower;  Samaria 
was  enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of  Seljaste; 
the  town  of  Agrippium  was  built;  and  Herod  car- 
ried his  love  for  architecture  so  far  as  to  adorn  with 
buildings  cities  even  not  within  his  own  dominions, 
Berjlus,  Dam.ascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other  places 
^(Joseph.  B.  ./.  i.  21,  1,  11).  His  son  Philip  the 
'tetrarch  enlarged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  I'aneas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Ga'sarea  in  honor  of  Tiberius; 
wiiilst  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  city  of  Ti- 
berias, and  adonitnl  tiie  towns  of  Sepphoris  and 
Betharamphta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Ijv- 
ias,  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (Keland,  p 
497). 

Of  the  original  splendor  of  these  great  works  no 
doulit  can  be  entertained ;  but  of  their  style  and 
appearance  we  can  only  conjecture,  though  with 
nearly  absolute  certai'ity,  tiiat  they  were  formed  on 
Greek  and  Itoman  models.  Of  the  style  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  I'alestine,  we  can  only  fonn  an 
idea  from  tlie  analogy  of  the  l",i:yi)tian,  Assyrian, 
and  I'ersi.an  monuments  now  existing,  and  from  the 
modes  of  building  still  adopted  in  EiLstern  countries. 
The  connection  of  Solomon  with  l'"gypt  and  with 
Tyre,  and  the  influence  of  the  Captivity,  may  have 
in  some  measure  successively  afiixteil  tiie  st\le  both 
of  the  two  temples,  and  of  tiie  palatial  edifices  of 
Suluiiion.  Tlie  enonnous  stones  employed  in  the 
Assyrian,  rei-seixilitan,  and  Egyptian  building* 
find  a  parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Raalbec,  mor* 
ancient  than  the  superstructure  (Layard,  ii.  317, 
318),  and  in  the  stones  of  so  va.st  a  size  which  still 
remain  at  Jerusidem,  relics  of  the  tiuilding  eitlier 
of  .Solomon  or  of  Herod  (Williams,  pt.  ii.  1).  But 
as  it  has  been  ol).sorvetl  again  and  again,  scarcely 
any  connected  monuments  are  known  to  survive  in 
Palestine  by  which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  buildings,  beautiful  and  renowned  as  tliey 
were  throughout  tiie  I'-ist  (Plin.  v.  14;  Stanley,  p. 
183),  and  even  of  those  which  do  remain  no  trust- 
wortliy  examination  h.-Ls  yet  i>c<'n  made.  It  \a 
])robable,  liowever,  that  tiie  reservoirs  known  under 
the  names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah 
contain  some  |)ortinns  at  least  of  the  original  fabrics 
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ITie  domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  understood,  is  treated  under  House. 
Tools  and  instruments  of  building  are  mentioned 
by  the  sacred  writers ;  the  plumb-Une,  Am.  vii.  7 ; 
the  measuring-reed,  Ez.  xl.  3;  the  saw.  1  K.  vii.  9. 

H.  W.  P. 

ARCTU'RUS.      The   Hebrew  words    tt^^, 

Ms^,  and  ti'")^?  'Ayiili,  rendered  "Arcturus"  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity 
with  the  Vulg.  of  the  former  passage,  are  now  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  identical,  and  to  represent  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major,  known  commonly  as  the 
Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.  Niebuhr  (Desc. 
de  I' Arab.  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met  with  a  Jew 
at  Sana,  who  identified  the  Hebrew  ^Ash  with  the 
constellation  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Oin 
en-Nush,  or  Nash  simply,  as  a  Jew  of  Bagdad  in- 
formed him.  The  four  stars  in  the  body  of  the 
Bear  are  named  Enu  is/t  in  the  tables  of  Ulugh 
Beigh,  those  in  the  tail  being  called  el  Bendt,  "  the 
daughters"  (comp.  Job.  xxxviii.  .32).  The  ancient 
versions  differ  greatly  in  their  renderings.  The 
LXX.  render '..-IsA  by  the  "Pleiades"  in  Job  ix. 
9  (unless  the  text  wliieh  they  had  before  them  had 
the  words  in  a  different  order),  and  'Ayish  by  "  Hes- 
perus," the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32.  In 
the  fonner  they  are  followed  or  supported  by  the 
Chaldee,  in  the  latter  by  the  Vulgate.  R.  David 
Kimchi  and  the  Tahnudists  understood  by  'Ash  the 
tail  of  the  Ram  or  the  head  of  the  Bull,  by  which 
they  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  bright  star  AJde- 
baran  in  the  Bull's  eye.  But  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  found  in  the  rendering  of  tlie  Syriac  translators, 
who  give  as  the  equivalent  of  both  'Aah  and  'Aylah 
the  word  'J>/utho,  which  is  hiterpreted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  CapeUa  in  the  consteUatiou  Auriga, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Job^ 
On  this  point,  however,  great  difference  of  opinion 
is  found.  Bar  Ali  conjectured  that  '  lyutho  was 
either  CapeUa  or  the  constellation  (Jrion ;  while  Bar 
Balilul  hesitated  between  CapeUa,  Aldebaran,  and 
a  cluster  of  three  stars  in  the  face  of  Orion.  I'ol- 
lowing  the  rendermg  of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  was  in- 
duced to  consider  'Ash  and  'Ayish  distinct;  the  for- 
mer being  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  latter  the  bright 
star  CapeUa,  or  o  of  the  consteUation  Auriga. 

W.  A.  W. 

ARD  C^~S  [cfescenf]:  'Kpa^:  Ared).    1.  Son 

of  Benjamin  [and  if  so,  the  yoimgest  of  his  sons] 
(Gen.  xl>i.  21). 

2.  'ASap;  [Aid.  Alex.  'A5ep:]  Hered.  Son  of 
Bela,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40), 
written  Addar  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3.     His  descendants 

are  caUed  the  Ardites  (^"^~]Mn),   Num.  xxvi. 

40.  [As  Ard  is  not  mentioned  among  the  sons  of 
Benjamin  in  Num.  xxvi.  38,  39,  "son  "  may  stand 
foi  grandson  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  thus  the  same 
pereon  be  meant  in  both  passages.] 

ARDATH  — "the  field  called  Ardath"  — 2 
Esdr.  ix.  26. 

*  Liicke  {Einl.  in  d.  Offenb.  d.  Joh.  i.  174)  and 
Volkmar  {Kinl.  in  d.  Apokr.  u.  131)  take  Ardath 
^^th.  ArphcuJ,  Ar.  Araat)  to  be  a  corruption  for 

Arbath,  meaning  "  desert "  (Heb.  nD"^!?),  used 

IS  an  appeUative  rather  than  as  a  proper  name. 
Liicke  supposes  the  desert  of  Judah  to  be  intended ; 
V'olkmar,  the  Holy  Land  in  general,  which,  though 
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"a  field  of  fiowers,"  was  then  to  the  Israelites  a 
desert  (comp.  2  Esdr.  x.  21.  22).  A. 

ARDITES,  THE.     [Aed.] 

AR'DON  (]""1"^~)S  [fufjitive]:  'ApStiv,  [Vat. 
H.  Ales.  Opva;  Vat."  M.  lopva-]  Ardmi),  1  Chr. 
ii.  18.  [A  son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron,  by  his 
wife  Azubah.] 

ARE'LI  C'^W"]S,  Sam.  "^bl^S  [^son  of  a 
hem]:  'Apir)\;  [in  Gen.  'AperiXeii;  Alex.  Apjr/- 
\eis-]  Areli),  a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num. 
sx\i.  17).  His  descendants  are  caUed  the  Ake'- 
LiTEs  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AREOP'AGITE  {' Apeonayirns  [Tisch.  ^e(- 
TTjs]:  Areojxiyila).  A  member  of  the  Court  of 
Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  34).     [See  Dioxysius.] 

W.  A.  W. 

AREOP'AGUS  or  MARS'  HILL  (d  "Apei- 
os  wdyos,  «•  e.  the  hiU  of  Ares  or  Mars;  Areojia- 
[/us,  Vulg. ),  was  a  rocky  height  in  Athens,  opposite 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,"  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  an  elevated  vaUey.  It  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  northern  end,  and  terminates  ab- 
ruptly on  the  south,  over  agahist  the  AcropoUs,  at 
which  point  it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  aliove  the 
vaUey  already  mentioned.  Of  the  site  of  the  Are- 
opagus, there  can  be  no  doubt,  both  from  the  de- 
scription of  Pausanias,  and  from  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  who  relates  that  it  was  a  height  over 
against  the  Acropolis,  Irom  which  the  Persians  as- 
sailed the  latter  rock  (Pans.  i.  28,  §  5;  Herod.  \iii. 
52).  According  to  tradition  it  was  called  the  hill 
of  jMars  (Ares),  Ijecause  this  god  was  brought  to 
trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Neptime 
(Poseidon),  on  account  of  liis  murdering  Halirrho- 
thius,  the  son  of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memora- 
ble as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  CouncU  of  Are- 
opagus (•);  eV  'Apilw  irdyw  ^ouXrj),  frequently  caUed 
the  L'pper  Council  (■^  'avw  fiov\7])  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its 
sittings  in  the  vaUey  below  the  hiU.  It  existed  aa 
a  criminal  tribunal  before  the  time  of  Scion,  and 
was  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  aU  the  Athe- 
nian courts.  It  consisted  of  aU  persons  who  had 
held  the  office  of  Archon,  and  who  were  members 
of  it  for  Ufe,  unless  expeUed  for  misconduct.  It 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  Athens,  but 
throughout  Greece.  Before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
court  tried  only  cases  of  wiUful  miurder,  wounding, 
poison,  and  arson ;  but  he  gave  it  extensive  powers 
of  a  censorial  and  poUtical  naiare.  The  CouncU  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {ad  Farn.  xiii.  1;  ad  Alt.  i. 
14,  V.  11),  and  continued  to  exist  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  Its  meetings  were  held  on  the 
south-eastern  summit  of  the  rock.  There  are  sliU 
sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  hiU  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  below;  and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones  ex 
cavated  in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  facin<r  the  south.  Here  the  Areopagites 
sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air  {b-KalOpioi  iSiKa^ovro, 
PoUux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern  and  western  side 
is  a  raised  block.  These  blocks  are  probably  the 
two  rude  stones  which  Pausanias  saw  there,  and 
which  are  described  by  Euripides  as  assigned,  the 
one  to  the  accuser,  the  other  to  the  criminal,  in  the 
causes  which  were  tried  in  the  court  (fph.  T.  961). 
The  Areopagus   possesses  pecuhar  interest  to  the 

«  •  U'  Robinson  siiys,  i>.adveitentl7,  lAat  it  "bean 
about  nortU  "  from  the  A.eropc><is  (£  bi  Re.,  i.  7).    H. 
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Christian,  as  the  spot  from  which  St.  Paul  deliv- 
ered his  meinoralile  address  to  the  men  of  Alliens 
(Acts  xvii.  22-31).  It  lias  been  supposed  liy  some 
commentators  that  St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the 
Council  of  Areopa^^us;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
narrative  of  any  Judicial  proceedings.  St.  Paul 
"  disputed  daily  "  in  the  "  market  "  or  Agora  (xvii. 
17),  which  was  situated  south  of  the  Areopagus  in 
the  valley  lying  between  this  hill  and  those  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  ^lu.seum.  Attracting 
more  and  more  attention,  "  certain  philosophers  of 
tlie  Epicureans  and  Stoic.«  "  brought  him  up  from 
the  valley,  probably  by  tlie  stone  steps  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Areopagus  above,  that  they  might 
listen  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  phi- 
losophers probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stcjod  upon  the  steps 
and  ui  the  valley  Itelow.  (lor  details,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  p.  12G;  Did.  of  Geoijr.  i.  281.)  [See  JMaks' 
IliLL  for  Paul's  discourse  there.] 

ATJES  CAp/j:  Ares).  Akaii  2  (1  Esdr.  v. 
10). 

AR'ETAS  {'Aperas-  [Avetas:]  Arab.  Chor- 
ash),  a  common  appellation  of  many  of  the  Arabian 
kings  or  chiefs.     Two  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  A  contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(B.  c.  170)  and  .lason  (2  JIacc.  v.  8).    B.  Y.  W. 

2.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  .32,  St.  Paul  wTites,  (v  Aafxaa- 
Kcp  6  eOvdpxv^  'Apf'ra  tov  ^ao'tKfcos  iippovpn  t^v 
TT^Aij'  AafxaffK-qvwv  irtaffai  fxt.  This  Arctas  was 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Aiitipas.  [lliiiiOD.]  There 
is  a  somewhat  ditKcult  chronological  question  re- 
jpecting  the  suliordination  of  Damascus  to  this 
Aretas.  The  city  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  and  we  have 
Damascene  coins  of  both  these  emperors,  and  again 
of  Nero  and  his  successors.  Put  we  have  none  of 
Caligula  and  f "laudius,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances make  it  probable  that  a  change  in  the  ruler- 
ship  of  Damascus  took  place  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius. There  had  been  war  for  some  time  between 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Nabata-a,  whose  capital  was 
Petra,  and  Antipas,  on  account  of  tiie  divorce  by 
Antipas  of  Aretas's  daughter  at  the  instance  of 
Herodias,  and  also  on  account  of  some  frontier  dis- 
putes. A  battle  was  fought,  and  the  army  of  An- 
tipas entirely  destroyed  (.Joseph.  Aiil.  xviii.  5,  §  1)." 
On  this,  being  a  favorite  with  Tiberius,  he  sent  to 
Home  for  help;  and  Vitelliiis,  governor  of  Syria, 
was  commissioned  to  march  aL'.'iinst  Aretas,  and  to 
take  him  dead  or  alive.  While  he  was  on  his 
march  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  3)  he  heard  at  Jerusalem  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius  (March  IG,  a.  d.  37),  and, 
TrSAff^ou  iK(p(p(ty  oi>ic(d'  S/xolivs  Swdfievos  5ia  rh 
€ij  rdiov  fi(TaniirTWK(vai  to  Trpayixara,  aban- 
doned his  marcii.  and  sent  his  army  into  winter- 
quarters,  himself  remaining  at  Aiitioch.  By  this 
change  of  affairs  at  Pome,  a  complete  reversal  took 
place  in  the  situation  of  Antipas  and  his  enemy. 
The  former  was  ere  long  (A.  n.  31))  banished  to 


o  •  It  is  with  n'fert'noe  to  this  defeat  that  Joppplius 
makes  liid  rcmiirkiiljle  Ktiit<'iii«iit,  that  tlie  .lews  looked 
upon  it  lu)  n  punixhinent  from  <!od  inflicted  on  Herod 
for  puttinK  to  death  .lolin  the  Itnptist,  whnm  the  .lews 
held  In  8uch  venenitinn  for  tils  teaoliini;  and  lioly 
life.  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  2.)  See  Uirdncrs /rjci.^A  T'S- 
limnniex,  (,'h.  Iv.  1.  U. 

''  •  The  Yiew  tliat  Areta/»  dci/.eil  and  held  Daninwus 
by  fcrre  for  a  short  time  after  the  defeat  ot  Herod  .\n- 
:ipa«  le  iiialntaia»<l  by  Ncaader  {Pjlamung,  i.  169); 
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Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given  to  Agrippji,  his  tot 
{Ant.  xviii.  7),  who  had  been  living  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  the  new  emperor  (AtU.  xviii.  6,  §  5). 
It  Would  be  natural  that  Aretas,  who  had  beeu 
grossly  injured  by  Antijias,  should,  by  this  change 
of  allairs,  be  received  into  favor;  and  the  more  so, 
as  Vitellius  had  an  old  grudge  against  Antipas,  of 
which  Joseijlius  says,  Anl.  xviii.  4,  §  5,  tKpvirrB' 
opyi)v,  /xe'xpi  5?;  Koi  fierTi,\6f,  Fotou  rijv  apx^* 
■n-ap€iK7](p6Tos.  Now  in  the  year  38  Calii;ula  made 
several  changes  in  the  Mast,  granting  Itura^a  to 
Soocmus,  Lesser  Armenia  and  parts  of  Arabia  to 
Cotys,  the  territory  of  ( 'otys  to  Pluemtialces,  and 
to  Polenion,  son  of  Polenion,  his  father's  govern- 
ment. These  facts,  coupled  with  that  of  no  Da- 
mascene coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing, 
make  it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus, 
which  belonged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  {Anl. 
xiii.  .5,  §  2),  wxs  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  Thus 
the  difficulty  would  vanish.  The  other  hypotheses, 
that  the  ethnarch  was  only  visiting  the  city  (as  if 
he  could  then  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent 
esca[je),  —  that  Aretas  had  seized  Damascus  on  Vi- 
tellius giving  up  the  expedition  against  him  (as  if  a 
lloman  governor  of  a  province  would  allow  one  of 
its  chief  cities  to  be  t;iken  from  him,  merely  because 
he  was  in  uncertainty  about  the  jiolicy  of  a  new 
emperor),  are  very  improbable.^  AVieseler,  Chron. 
(Jes  njwstvlisclitn  Ztitallcrs,  p.  174,  and  again  in 
his  art.  in  Herzog"s  Kncyklopudie,  refers  to  a  coin 
0a(Ti\(ciis  'Aptra  (pi\fK\r]vos,  but  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  earlier  Aretas.  See  Conyb.  and  How- 
son,  I.iJ'e  of  St.  I'liul,  ed.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note. 
See  W'ieseler,  pp.  142  ft'.,  1G7  ff.,  whose  view  has 
been  adopted  in  this  article;  Anger,  cle  Ttvipoi-um 
in  Actis  Ap.  7-(iti(/ne,  p.  173  fl'.,  and  Conyb.  and 
Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  99  fF.  end.  H.  A. 

ARE'US,  a  king  of  the  Laceda?monian8,  whose 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias  is  given  in  1  Mace, 
xii.  20  ff.  He  is  calletl  Aievs  in  the  A.  V.  in 
ver.  20  and  in  the  margin  of  ver.  7 ;  but  in  the 
Greek  text  he  is  nametl  'Ovioprjs  [Alex,  -vet-]  in 
ver.  20,  and  Aapuos  in  ver.  7 :  there  can  be  little 
doubt  however  that  these  are  corruptions  of 'Apet/s. 
In  .losephus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §  10,  v.  §  8)  the  name  is 
written  'Apejos,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Ariits.  There 
were  two  Spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of 
whom  the  first  reigned  li.  C.  309-2G.5,  and  the  sec- 
ond, the  grandson  of  the  former,  died  when  a  child 
of  eight  years  old  in  B.  c.  257.  There  were  three 
high  priests  of  the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the 
first  held  the  oHice  n.  c.  323-300.  This  is  the  one 
who  must  have  written  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  prob- 
ably in  some  interval  between  309  and  300.  (Grimm, 
zu  Mace.  p.  18.5.)     [Okias.] 

AR'GOB   (33~]S,  once  wiih  the  def.  artick 

-^"'SrT  =  "  the  stony,"  from  327,  ^^-  ^**- 
12G0:  'Apy60.  Art/(>/>),  a  tract  of  coiuitry  on  the 
east  of  the  .lordan,  in  Hashan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  containing  GO  "great"  and  fortilied  "cities" 


Uemsen  {Dir  Aposlel  Paultis,  pp.  19-22);  AViner  (liM. 
Keiilw.  i.  84) ;  Meyer  (ApostrlniseMrhtr,  p.  15) ;  Guer- 
ike  (Ei)il.  in  (ia.\  N.  T.  p.  33G) ;  Bleck  {Kml.  in  das  N. 
T.  p.  3*51),  and  otherd.  It  ij<  not  eaxy  to  believe  that 
the  Roman  (roveminent  would  so  suddenly,  of  its  own 
accord,  confer  so  important  a  rlty  on  a  Tiutsul  who  had 
ju.it  defeated  one  of  its  nio.xt  fiiitliful  nlliej^,  niid  wbc 
had  i)oen  proscribed  as  an  enemy  who  was  to  be  takes 
at  all  hazorda  dead  or  alive.  U. 
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jC'Ty).  Argob  was  in  the  portion  aJlotte(^  lo  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was  taken  possession  of 
by  .lair,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe.  [Jaik;  Ba- 
8HAN;  Havotii-Jair.]  It  afterwards  formed  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts,  under  the 
charge  of  an  officer  whose  residence  was  at  Ra- 
moth-Gilead  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14;  1  K.  iv.  13). 
In  later  times  Argob  was  called  Trachonitis,  appar- 
ently a  mere  translation  of  the  older  name.  [Trach- 
oxiTis.]  In  tlie  Samaritan  version  it  is  ren- 
dered nW^ll^n  (Eigobaah);  but  in  the  Targums 

of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  it  is  S313"1t0  {i.  e. 
Trachonitis).  Later  on  we  trace  it  in  the  Arabic 
version  of  Saadiah  as  v_>^fcjC,  (Mujeb,  mth  the 
same  meaning);  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified 

with  the  Lej'ik,  sLsv^'l,  a  very  remarkable 
district  south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of 
GaUlee,  which  has  been  visited  and  described  by 
Burckhardt  (pp.  111-119),  Seetzen,  and  Porter  (vol. 
ii.  specially  pp.  240-245).  This  extraorduiary  re- 
gion —  about  22  miles  from  N.  to  S.  by  14  from 
W.  to  E.,  and  of  a  regular,  almost  oval,  shape  — 
has  been  described  as  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and 
boulders,  tossed  about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and 
intermingled  with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  di- 
lection.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  wholly  com- 
posed of  black  Ijasalt,  which  appears  to  have  issued 
from  innumerable  pores  in  the  earth  in  a  Uquid 
state,  and  to  have  flowed  out  on  every  side.  Before 
cooling,  its  siu-face  was  riolently  agitated,  and  it 
was  afterwards  shattered  and  rent  by  internal  con- 
vulsions. The  cup-like  cavities  from  which  the 
liquid  mass  was  extruded  are  still  seen,  and  hkewise 
the  wavy  surface  that  a  thick  liquid  assumes  which 
cools  while  flovring.  The  rock  is  filled  vnth  little  pits 
and  air-bubbles:  it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits 
a  sharp  metaOic  sound  when  struck"  (241). 
"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  ungauily  and  for- 
bidding region  is  thickly  studded  with  deserted  [ 
cities  and  villages,  in  all  of  which  the  dwellings  are 
sohdly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity  "  (238).  The  I 
number  of  these  towns  visited  by  one  traveller  i 
lately  returned  is  50,  and  there  were  many  others 
which  he  did  not  go  to.  A  Roman  tom]  runs 
through  the  district  from  S.  to  N.  probably  be- 
tween Bosra  and  Damascus.  On  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  the  Lejnh  are  situated,  amongst  others,  the 
towns  known  in  Biblical  history  as  Kenath  and 
Edi'ei. .  In  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence 
on  the  point,  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
identification  of  the  Lejah  with  Argob  arises  from 
the  peculiar  Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to 
Ajgob,  and  in  this  definite  sense  apparently  to  Ar- 
gob only.  This  word  is  ^^^  (Chebel),  literally 
"  a  rope"  {(Txo'ivia^i.a,  Trepi/xfTpov,  J'uninilus),  and 
it  designates  with  charming  accuracy  the  remark- 
ably defijied  boundary  hne  of  the  district  of  the 
/  r/rt/i,  which  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  by  its  latest 
explorer  as  "  a  rocky  shore:  "  "  sweeping  round  in  a 
circle  clearly  defuied  as  a  rocky  shore-line;  "  "  re- 
^embhng  a  Cyclopean  wall  in  ruins  "  (Porter,  ii. 
I'J,  219,  239,  &c.).  The  extraordinary  features  of 
this  region  are  rendered  still  more  extraordinary  by 
the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  surrounding 
[tlain  of  the  Uauran,  a  high  plateau  of  waving 


«  Jonath.  SJi:n!:i ;  Jerus.  SSID^tiS. 
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downs  of  the  richest  agricultural  ioil  stretching 
from  the  Sea  of  Gahlee  to  the  Lfjnh,  and  beyono 
that  to  the  desert,  almost  Uterally  "  without  a 
stone:  "  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at — if  the 
identification  proposed  above  be  correct  —  that  tliis 
contrast  should  have  struck  the  Israelites,  and  that 
their  language,  so  scrupidous  of  minute  topograph- 
ical distinctions,  should  have  perpetuated  in  (he 
words  ^lishor,  Argob,  and  Chebel,  at  once  the 
level  downs  of  Bashan  [Misiioii],  the  stony  laby- 
rinth which  so  suddenly  hitrudes  itself  on  the  soil 
(Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  bomidary  which 
encloses  it  [CiiiiiiEL].  G. 

AR'GOB  (3*^ "IS:  'Apy6^-  Arr/ob),  perhaps  a 
Gileadite  ofiScer,  who  was  go\ernor  of  An;ob.  Ac 
cording  to  some  interpreters,  an  accomphce  of 
Pekah  in  the  murder  of  Pekahiah.  But  Sebastian 
Schmid  explained  that  both  Argob  and  Arieh  were 
two  princes  of  Pekahiah,  whose  influence  Pekah 
feared,  and  whom  he  therefore  slew  with  the  king. 
Rashi  understands  i)y  Argob  tlje  royal  palace,  near 
which  was  the  castle  in  which  the  murder  took 
place  (2  K.  xv.  2.")).  W.  A.  W. 

ARIARA'THES  (properly  Mithridates,  Diod. 
xxxi.,  X.  2.J,  ed.  Hip.)  V'l.,  Philopatoh  {'Apia- 
pddrjs,  [Conip.  Aid.  Alex.]  'Apa9rjs  D^ulg.  Ari- 
aiyidws],  probably  signifying  "  /jreai"  or  "  honor- 
ablt  mislar,"  from  the  roots  existing  in  aryns 
(San.skrit),  "honorable,"  and  rata  (head),  "mas- 
ter;" Smith,  Diet.  Biotjr.  s.  v.),  king  of  Cappa- 
docia  B.  c.  103-130.  He  was  educated  at  Rome 
(Liv.  xUi.  19):  and  his  whole  poUcy  was  directed 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans.  This  sub- 
servience cost  him  his  kingdom  b.  c.  158;  but  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans  to 
a  share  in  the  government  (^4  pp.  Syr.  47 ;  of. 
Polyb.  xxxii.  20,  23;  Polyb.  iii.  5);  and  on  the 
capture  of  his  rival  Olophernes  by  Demetrius  Soter, 
regained  the  supreme  power  (Just.  xxxv.  1).  He 
fell  in  B.  c.  130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans  against 
Aristonieus,who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
on  the  death  of  Attalus  HI.  (Just,  xxxvii.  1,  2). 
Letters  were  addressed  to  him  from  Rome  in  favor 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22),  who  in  after-times 
seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts 
ii.  9;  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

ARITDAI  [3  syl.]  OTIS:  Aptralos;  [FA. 
Apaeos;  Comp.  'ApiSai'-]  Aridai),  ninth  son  of 
Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARIDA'THA  (Sn-J'^-li^  :  2ap0aKd;  [Vat. 
Alex.  FA.  2apj8axa;  Comp.  ' AptSudd.:]  Arida^ 
tha),  sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

ARI'EH       \^  properly     Arjeh      or     Aryeh] 

('^^~]^i7  •  'AP''«'  l^"**-  Ap€to;]  Alex.  [Comp.] 
'Api'e:  Arie).  "The  Lion,"  so  called  probably 
from  his  daring  as  a  warrior:  either  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  Pekah  in  his  conspiracy  against 
Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  or,  as  Sebastian  Schmid 
understands  the  passage,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with  him  (2  K. 
XV.  25).  Rashi  explains  it  hteraUy  of  a  golden 
lion  which  stood  in  the  castle.  W.  A.  W. 

A'RIEL  (  -^?^"1S,  lion,  i.  e.  hero,  of  God,  or, 
hearth  of  God:  'Api-f]\-  Ajiel). 

1.  As  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (where  the 
meaning  no  doubt  is  the  first  of  those  given  above) 
the  word  occurs  in  Ezr.  viii.  16.  This  Ariel  was 
one  of  the  "  chief  men  "  who  under  Ezra  directed 
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the  caravan  which  he  led  liack  fr<jin  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  word  occui-s  ako  in  reference  to  two  Moah- 
itcs  slain  by  lienaiah,  one  of  I'avid's  chief  captains 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Gesenius  and 
many  others  agree  with  our  \.  V.  in  rej^arding  the 
word  as  an  ejjithet,  "two  lion-like  men  of  Moab;  " 
but  it  seems  l)etter  to  look  ujRin  it,  with  Thenius, 
Winer,  liii-st,  and  others,  a.s  a  projjcr  name,  and 
translate   "  two    [sons]   of   Ariel,"   supplying    the 

word  ^32,  which  mi<;ht  cxsily  have  fallen  out. 

A  simii.-u-  word  occurs  in  Num.  xxvi.  17,  Akki.i 
(^ /K"1S),  as  the  name  of  a  (Jadite,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  families  of  that  tril:e.  Both  the  1..XX. 
and  the  \'ul2;.  give  Ariel  for  this  word,  and  Winer 
without  i-emark  treats  it  as  the  same  name. 

2.  A  designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1  (^/s),  2  (bis),  7  [Alex.  Itrpa- 
tjA]  )•  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  under- 
stand by  it  either  '-Lion  of  (lod"  —  so  (Jesenius, 
Ewald,  Iliivernick,  Tiirst,  and  many  others  —  or, 
with  Umlireit,  Knobel,  and  most  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  expositors,  "  Hearth  of  (Jod,"  tracing  the 

0 

first  component  of  the  word  to  the  Arabic   5\*,  « 

Jire-plnce  or  hearth  (Gesen.  Tho'. ;  I'iirst,  /hd.  n. 
ChaU.  Ilaiuhrort.  s.  v.).  This  latter  meaning  is 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Kz.  xliii.  15, 
10,  as  a  synonym  for  the  alt-ir  of  bunit-offering, 
although  Iliiverniek  {Commtntnr  Ub.  Ezech.  p. 
CJ!)),  relying  on  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  insists  that 
even  here  we  nuist  understand  Lion  of  (iod.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  reading  of  the  text  in 
lizekicl  being  itself  doubtful.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  most  probaljle  that  the  words  used  by  the 
two  propiiets,  if  not  different  in  form,  are  at  least 
different  in  derivation  and  meaning,  and  that  as  a 
name  given  to  Jerusalem  Ariel  means  "  Lion  of 
God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by  Ezekiel  means 
"  Ileartli  of  God."  ^  F.  W.  G. 

ARIMATH^'A  [A.  V.  -the'a]  {' Apifiaeaia, 
Matt.  xx\ii.  57;  Luke  xxiii.  51;  John  xix.  iiS),  the 
birthplace,  or  at  least  the  residence  of  Joseph,  who 
obtained  leave  from  I'ilate  to  bury  our  I>ord  in  his 
"new  tomb"  at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls  this 
place  "  a  city  of  Judea;  "  but  this  presents  no  ob- 
jection to  its  identification  with  tiie  prophet  Sam- 
uel's birtliplace,  the  It.VMAii  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19, 
which  is  named  in  the  Septuagint  Armathaim 
CApnaOal/j.),  and  l)y  .losephus,  .\rniatha  {'Apij.a6a, 
Joseph.  Atit.  V.  10,  §  2).  The  I\amathem  of  the 
Ajwcrypha  {'Pauadf/j.,  1  Mace,  xi  34)  is  probably 
the  same  place.      [Hamaii.]  J.  S.  H. 

AHIOCH  {Tfr"^S,  probably  from    "^"JS.    a 

iion,  "lion-hke,"  comp.  TflDp:  'Affiiixv^t^'^^^ 
[twice]  in  I)an.only:  [elsewhere 'Apiwx  0  'Apiwx< 
Theodot. :   Arioch,  Vulg.). 

1.  "  King  of  Kllasar"  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9). 

2.  "The  captain  of  the  guard"  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  ii.  14  W.,.  B.  l'\  W. 

3.  (Ei/)i&5x'  ■'^'*^''-  [Vat.  Comp.  Aid.]  'Apidix'- 
lirioch).  l'ro\>eT\y  [V]  "  Kirioch  "  or  "  Lrioch," 
Tientioned  in  Jud.  i.  0  as  king  of  the  I-Uyma'ans. 
Junius  and  TreniHlius  identify  him  with  Deioces, 
king  of  part  of  Media.  >        W.  A.  W. 

ARI'SAI  [3  8yl.]  C'?"''^y :  •Pov<pa7os;  [Alex. 
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Pov(pai/os\  Comp.  'Apiaat'-]  .4moJ),  eighth  son  of 
llaman  (K.sth.  ix.  9). 

ARISTAR'CHUS  (' ApiffTapxos  [most  ex- 
ctlliiit  ruler]:  .-lr(.<^/;-<7(Hj!),  a  ThcssiUonian  (Acts 
XX.  4;  xxvii.  2),  who  accompanied  .St.  Paul  on  his 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xix.  2lt,  where  he 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  seized  in  the  tumult 
at  Kphesus  together  with  Gaius,  both  avveKSrifj.ovi 
nav\ov)-  We  hear  of  him  again  a.s  accompanying 
the  a]K)stIe  on  his  return  to  Asia,  Acts  xx.  4;  and 
again  xxvii.  2,  jus  being  with  him  on  his  voyage  to 
Ifome.  ^\'e  trace  him  afterwards  as  St.  Paul's 
(TwaixnaKwros  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and  Phileni.  24, 
both  these  notices  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
time  of  Col.  iv.  7;  Philem.  12  fl'.  After  this  wo 
altogether  lose  sight  of  him.  Tradition,  says  Wi  - 
ner,  makes  him  bishop  of  Aparaea.  11.  A. 

•  Though  .Vristarchus  is  mentioned  so  often,  the 
A.  V.  very  strangely  sjieaks  of  him  as  "one  Aria- 
tarchus  "  in  Acts  xxvii.  2.  He  appears  from  that 
passage  to  have  gone  with  the  apostle  to  Koine  of 
his  own  accord.  We  do  not  "  trace  him  as  Paul's 
ffvuatx/J-dKwTos  (fellow-prisoner)  in  Philem.  24;" 
but  since  he  is  reckoned  there  among  the  (Tvvepyoi 
(fellow-lalKjrers),  we  may  conclude  that  he  received 
the  other  appellation  in  Col.  iv.  10,  because  he  made 
himself  the  voluntary  sharer  of  Paul's  exile  and 
cajitivity.  To  rememlier  the  bretiiren  in  their 
bonds  was  accounted  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
liound  with  them;  see  Hel>.  xiii.  3  (ffvySeStfifvoi)- 
The  letters  to  the  ( 'olossians  and  to  Philemon  were 
sent  away  at  the  same  time,  which  leaves  no  room 
for  sup])Osing  that  .Aristarchus  h.ad  been  put  in 
prison  aiiter  the  letter  to  Philemon  was  written. 

H. 

ARISTOBUXUS  {' ApiinS^ovKos  [most  ex- 
ccllinl  counsellor]:  Arislobolus),  a  Jewish  priest 
(2  Mace.  i.  10),  who  resides!  in  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemwus  VI.  Philometor  (comp.  Grimm,  2 
Mace.  i.  9).  In  a  letter  of  Judas  Maccaliwus  he 
is  addressctl  (105  n.  c.)  as  the  representative  of 
the  ICgyptian  Jews  {' ApiOTofiovKa)  ■  ■  ■  koI  toIs  iv 
Aly.  'louS.  2  Maec.  /.  c),  and  is  furtlier  styled 
•'the  teacher"  (5iSd(TKa\os,  i-  e.  counsellor '^  of 
the  king.  Josephus  makes  no  mention  of  him; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  identical 
with  the  Perii)atetic  philosopher  of  the  name  (Clem. 
Alex.  iS^-.  v.  §  98;  Kuseb.  Pnep.  I\r.  viii.  9),  who 
dedicated  to  Ptol.  Philometor  his  allegoric  exposi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  (Bi/3Aous  ii,r\yr]TiKas  70v 
Mwvffeus  v6ixov,  I'^useb.  //.  /,'.  vii.  32).  Consid- 
erable fragments  of  this  work  have  been  presened 
ijy  Clement  and  Eusebius  (luiseb.  Prwp.  Kx-nng. 
vii.  13,  14,  viii.  (8)  9,  10,  xiii.  12;  in  which  the 
Clementine  fragments  recur) ;  but  the  authenticity 
of  the  quotations  has  been  vigorously  contested. 
It  was  denied  by  II.  Simon,  and  csjjecially  by  Ilody 
(/>e  bibl.  tixt.  orli/.,  jip.  50  if.  Oxon.  1705), who  wa.s 
answered  by  ^'alckenao^  (iJintribc  de  Aristobulo 
.luiheo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1800);  and  Valckenaer's  ar- 
guments are  now  generally  considered  conclusive, 
((ifriirer,  J'hilo  u.  s.  n:  ii.  71  ff. ;  U.aehne,  ./u</. 
All  J-.  Rdi'j.-I'hilos.  ii.  73  ff.;  Ewald,  Cfch.  <les 
Volk(g  Isr.  iv.  294  n.)  The  object  of  Aristolmlus 
was  to  j)rove  that  the  Peripatetic  doctrines  were 
base<l  (ripTTJirOoi)  on  tlie  Law  and  the  Prophets; 
and  his  work  has  an  additional  interest  as  showing 
that  the  Jewi.sli  diH-trines  were  first  brouuht  into 
contact  with  the  .Aristotehan  and  not  with  tiie  Pla- 
tonic jjiilosophy  (comj).  Matter,  Hist.  -U  t EcoU 
iTAltx.  iii.  x53  ff.).     llie  fragments  which  reDiaio 
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iro  disci'.ssed  at  length  in  the  works  nuoted  above, 
which  contain  also  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
jhronological  difficulties  of  the  different  accounts 
of  Aristobulus.  B.  F.  W. 

ARISTOBU'LUS  {'ApurrS^ovAos),  a  resi- 
dent at  Kome,  some  of  w  hose  liuusehokl  are  greeted 
in  Horn.  xvi.  lU.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he 
was  a  llomaii ;  or  whether  he  believed :  from  the 
form  of  expression,  probably  not.  Or  he  may  have 
been  dead  at  the  time.  The  Menvkiij.  Grcecoruin, 
as  usual  (iii.  17  f. ),  makes  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  70  disciples,  and  reports  that  he  preached 
the  gospel  in  Britain.  II.  A. 

*  It  is  not  safe  to  infer  merely  from  the  expres- 
sion itself  {eK  Twy ' ApicTTo^ovKou)  either  that  Aris- 
tobulus was  not  a  Christian,  or  that  he  was  not 
U\ing  when  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  \vi-itten. 
(See  Fritzsche,  Epis.tola  ad  Jioimiiios,  iii.  ;i07). 
Paul  speaks  twice  precisely  in  the  same  way  of  Ste- 
phanas (1  Cor.  i.  16,  and  Svi.  15);  but  we  happen 
to  learn  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  that  Stephanas  just 
then  was  with  the  apostle  at  Ephesus  ixaipui  sttI 
TV  Trapoucrla  'Srecpava),  and  con.sequently  separat- 
eA  from  his  family  at  Kome.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Aristobulus  was  at  Corinth  when  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Romans,  though  his  proper  home  was  at 
Rome,  or  the  re\erse:  he  himself  may  ha\e  lived  at 
Corinth,  but  ha.\e  had  sons  or  other  members  of 
his  family  settled  at  Rome.  This  entire  class  of 
passages  (Naucissus,  Oxesiphorus,  •  GiiLot;) 
involves  a  peculiarity  of  phraseology  which  has  not 
been  duly  recognized.  H. 

ARK,  NOAHS.     [Xoaii.] 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  0"1~1S). 
This,  taken  generally  together  with  the  mercy-seat, 
was  the  one  piece  of  the  tabernacle's  furniture  espe- 
cially inve.sted  with  sacredness  and  mystery,  and  is 
therefore  the  first  for  which  precise  directions  were 
delivered  (Ex.  xxv.).     The  word  signifies  a  mere 

chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  well  as  the  word  nUtC", 
"ark"  of  Xoah)  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  Xew 
Testament  writers  by  ki^<i}t6s.  We  may  remark : 
(I.)  its  material  dimensicjus  and  fittings;  (II.)  its 
design  and  object,  under  which  will  be  included  its 
contents;  and  ^III-)  its  history. 


Egyptian  Ark.     (Rosellini,  p.  99  ) 

I.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  chest  of 
ihittim  (acacia)  wood,  2i  cubits  long,  by  1^  broad 
ind  deep.  "Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid 
on  the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which 
was  edged  round  about  with  gold,  the  mercy-seat, 
lupporiing  the  cherubim  one  at  each  end,  and  re- 
jarded  as  the  symboUcal  thi-one  of  tlie  I)i\ine  pres- 
jnce  [(JiFKiaiu^Ni  and  ^Ikrcy-skat],  was  placed. 
Che  ark  was  fitted  with  rings,  one  at  each  of  the 
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four  corners,  and  therefore  two  on  each  side,  and 
through  these  were  passed  staves  of  the  same  wood 
similarly  overlaid.  By  these  staves,  which  always 
remained  in  the  rings,  the  Levites  of  the  house  of 
Kohath,  to  whose  office  this  especiall}'  appertained, 
bore  it  in  its  progress.  Probably,  however,  when 
removed  from  within  the  veil,  in  the  most  holy 
place,  which  was  its  proper  position,  or  when  taken 
out  thence,  priests  were  its  bearers  (Num.  vii.  9,  x. 
21,  iv.  5,  19,  20;  1  K.  viii.  3,  6).  The  ends  of 
the  staves  were  visible  without  the  veil  in  the  holy 
place  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  staves  being 
drawn  to  the  ends,  apparently,  but  not  out  of  the 
rings.  The  ark,  when  transported,  was  en"eloped 
in  the  "  veil "  of  the  dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the 
curtain  of  badgers'  skins,  and  in  a  blue  doth  over 
all,  and  was  therefore  not  seen. 

II.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  invio- 
late the  Di\ine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that 
"covenant "  from  which  it  derived  its  title,  the  idea 
of  which  was  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  dcposltum  of  the  .Jewish  dispen- 
sation. The  perjjetual  safe  custody  of  the  material 
tables  no  doubt  suggested  the  moral  ol)ser\ance  of 
the  precepts  inscribed.  It  was  also  probably  a  reU- 
quary  for  the  pot  of  mamia  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
We  read  in  1  K.  viii.  9,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
m  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses 
put  there  at  Horeb."  Yet  St.  Paul,  or  the  autlior 
of  Heb.  ix.  -1,  asserts  that,  beside  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  the  "pot  of  manna"  and  "Aaron's  rod  that 
Inidded  "  were  inside  the  ark,  which  were  directed 
to  be  "  laid  up  "  and  "kept  before  the  iestimuny," 
i.  e.  before  the  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xl.  20);  and 
probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
receptacle  for  them,  and  some  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary, the  statement  of  1  K.  viii.  9  implies  that 
by  Solomon's  time  these  rehcs  had  disappeared. 

The  expression  ]1"iS  T?^,  Deut.  xxxi.  26,  ob- 
scurely rendered  "  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (A.  V.), 
merely  means  "beside"  it.  The  words  of  the 
A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply  an  use  of 
the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle;  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  "  we  sought  it  not "  the 
meaning;  so  the  LXX.  renders  it:  see  Geseniijs. 

Lex.  s.  V.  tfl"^. 

-  T 

Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanct- 
uary, it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from  the  centre 
of  worship.  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  16)  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  even  the  ark  should  be  "  no  more 
remembered,"  as  the  climax  of  spu-itualized  religion 
apparently  in  Messianic  times.  It  was  also  the 
support  of  the  mercy-seat,  materially  spiibolizing, 
perhaps,  the  "covenant"  as  that  on  which  "mercy" 
rested.  It  also  furnished  a  legitimate  vei't  to  that 
longing  after  a  material  olyect  for  reverential  feel- 
ing which  is  connnon  to  all  religions.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high-priest,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  P'eity  whom  it  sym 
bolized,  whose  face  none  might  look  upon  and  Uve 
(Winer,  ad  loc.  note).  That  this  reveiential  feelinw 
may  have  been  impaired  during  its  absence  among 
the  Philistinas,  seems  probable  from  the  example 
of  Uzzah. 

III.  The  chi"f  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
ark  (see  .Josh.  m.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited. 
We  may  notice,  however,  a  fiction  of  the  Piabbis 
that  there  were  two  arks,  one  which  remained  in 
the  shrine,  and  another  which  preceded  the  camp 
on  its  march,  and  that  this  latter  containe<'.  this 
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brokeu  tables  of  the  law,  as  tiie  foniier  the  whole 
ones.  In  the  decline  of  religion  in  a  later  i^eriod  a 
Buperstitious  security  was  attached  to  its  presence 
in  battle.  Yet,  though  this  was  relinked  hy  its  per- 
mitted capture,  when  captured  its  sanctity  was 
vindicated  by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging 
pro^Tcss  through  the  Philistine  cities.  From  this 
period  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  'requently 
shifted.  It  sojourned  among  several,  probal)ly  Le- 
vitical,  families  (1  Sam.  vii.  1;  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  11; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  1.3,  xv.  24,  25)  in  the  border  villages 
of  Eastern  .Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  place  in 
the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt  in  curtains,  ('.  e.  in  a  sep- 
arate tent  jiitched  for  it  in  .lerusalem  l)y  David. 
Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither  was  a  national 
festival,  and  its  presence  there  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  his  piety  the  erection  of  a  house  to  receive 
it.  Subse(iuently  that  house,  when  completed,  re- 
ceived, in  the  installation  of  the  ark  in  its  shrine, 
the  signal  of  its  inauguration  by  the  effulgence  of 
Divine  glory  instantly  manifested.  Several  of  the 
Psahiis  contain  allusions  to  these  events  (c.  //.  xxiv., 
xlvii.,  cxxxii.)  and  I's.  cv.  appears  to  have  been 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  them. 

When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  .Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a  "carved 
image"  in  the  "house  of  IJod,"  and  probably  re- 
moved the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This  may 
account  for  the  sul)se(iuent  st;itenient  that  it  was 
reinstated  by  .losiah  (2  (In-,  xxxiii.  7,  xxxv.  3). 
It  was  probably  taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar (2  ICsdr.  x.  22).  I'rideaux's  argu- 
ment that  there  iiiii.<l  have  been  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  .losephus  (/?.  J.  v.  5,  §  5) 
and  Tacitus  {IHaI.  v.  !),  iiKiiiin  arcunii),  confirmed 
also  l)y  the  K'abbius,  who  state  that  a  sacred  stone 

called  by  tliem  n"^nii7  ^3S,  "stone  of  drinking" 
[Sto.nk],  stood  in  its  stead;  as  well  as  by  the 
marked  silence  of  those  a])ocryphal  books  which 
enumerate  the  rest  of  the  principal  furniture  of  the 
sanctuary  as  |jresent,  besides  the  positive  statement 
of  2  I'^sdr.  as  above  quoted. 


Egyptian  Ark.     (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt.) 

'Flie  ritual  of  the  F.tniscans,  Greeks,  Honians, 
ind  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  of  what 
r;iemens  .Mexandrinus  calls  Ktarai  fxva-TiKai  (Tro- 
>rept.  p  12):  but  especially  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  religious  processions,  as  represented  on 
monuments,  such  an  ark,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
winged  figures  like  the  chcruliim,  constantly  ap- 
f)eara  (Wilkinson,  An.  I'<iyiit.  v.  271,  275).  The 
game  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  .'j78)  also  contains  an 
nllusion  of  a  proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and  its 
rites,  which  seonis  to  show  that  they  were  [xjpularly 
known,  where  he  .says  th.at  "only  the  nixster 
LSi'5(£<r/caAos  1  may  uncover  the  ark"   iKifiwr6s)- 
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In  Latin  also,  the  word  arcanum,  connected  with 
area  and  arceo,  is  the  recognized  tenn  for  a  sacred 
mystery.  Illustrations  of  the  same  subject  occur 
also  Plut.  de  Js.  el  Osi.  c.  39;  Ov.  Ars  Am.  ii 
009,  (to.;  Euseb.  Prap.  Evany,  ii.  3;  Catull.  Ixiv 
260-1 ;  Apul.  Met.  xl.  202.  H.  H. 

ARK'ITE,    THE     C^HIV'^,    Sam.    Cod 

^n"'^  :  'ApovKoios  ■  Aracwiis),  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  and 
from  the  context  evidently  located  in  the  north  of 
Phoenicia.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §  2)  gives  the 
name  as  'ApovKalos,  and  as  po.ssessing  "Ap/cijc 
T^v  iv  Tw  Ai0a.va>.  He  also  again  mentions  the 
place  i'ApKala,  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  1)  in  definuig  the 
position  of  the  Sal)liatical  river.  The  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (v.  ItT),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15),  and 
from  /Elius  Lampridius  {AUx.  Sev.)  we  Icani  that 
the  Urbs  Arceu'i  contained  a  temple  dedicated  to 
.\lexander  the  (Jreat.  ft  was  the  birthpla.-e  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  Ca'sarea 
Libani.  Area  was  well  known  to  the  Crusaders, 
who  under  h'aimond  of  Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two 
months  in  1(1!)!)  in  vain;  it  was,  however,  afterwards 
taken  by  William  of  Sartanges.  In  1202  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  e;irthquake.    The  site  which 

now  bears  the  name  of  'Aika  \\J!iy£-]  lies  on  the 

coast,  2  to  2  J  hours  from  the  sliore,  alxiut  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  5  south  of  the  Nuhr  el-Khebir 
(Eleutlierus).  Tlie  great  coast  road  passes  half-way 
between  it  and  the  sea.  The  site  is  niarlicd  by  a 
rocky  tell  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  close  above 
the  Nnhr  Arkn.  C)n  tlie  to])  of  the  tell  is  an  area 
of  about  two  acres,  and  on  this  and  on  a  plateau  to 
the  north  the  ruins  of  the  former  town  are  scat- 
tered. Among  them  arc  some  columns  of  granite 
and  syenite  (Kob.  iii.  579-81:  (ies.  1073;  Winer. 
s.  V. ;  Keland,  575;  13urckhardt,  102;  Dict.d/Gr. 
awl  Jiwii.  Gtoyr.,  art.  Ai:t:A).  G. 

ARMAGED'DON  (['ApixayiZUvX  l.achm. 
Tisch.]  'Apij.ayfSu'V-  [Ariiiai/i.(/oii],  liev.  xvi.  16). 
It  would  be  foreign  to  the  ])ui-pose  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  theological  controversies  con- 
nected with  this  word.  \\'hatever  its  full  S3mbol- 
ical  imjjort  may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a  geo^'raph- 
ical  basis;  and  the  locality  implied  in  the  Hebrew 
term  here  emplojed  (t6v  T6Trot>  rhv  Ka\6vnevop 
'E0pai(7T\  ' ApixayidtLv)  is  the  great  battlefield  of 
the  Old  Testament,  where  the  chief  conflicts  took 
place  between  the  Israelites  and  the  enemies  of 
God's  people.  The  passage  is  best  illustrated  by 
comparing  a  similar  one  in  the  book  of  .loel  (iii.  2, 
12),  where  the  scene  of  the  Divine  jud^,'ments  is 
spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  as  the  "  valley 
of  .lehoshapliat,"  the  fact  underlying  the  image 
being  ,Iehosha|)hat's  great  victory  (2  Chr.  xx.  26; 
see  Zcch.  xiv.  2,  4).  So  here  the  scene  of  the 
strugcle  of  goo<l  and  e\il  is  suggested  by  that  battle- 
field, the  ]>laiii  of  l''.s(lraelon.  which  was  famous  for 
two  great  victories,  of  iianik  over  the  Canaanites 
(.ludg.  iv.,  v.).  and  (iideon  over  the  Midianitei 
(.Judg.  vii.);  and  for  two  great  disasters,  the  death 
of  Said  in  the  invasion  of  the  Philistines  (1  .">am. 
xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  .losinh  in  the  invasion 
of  the  I'i'yptians  (2  K.  xxiii.  2li,  30;  2  Chr.  xxxv 
22).  With  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  events. 
Megiddo  (y[ayeih(ii  in  the  I.XX.  and  .losephus)  is 
es])ecially  connected.  Hence  'Ap-fj.ay(Swv,  "the 
hill  of  Megiddo."  (See  liiihr's  Kxcui  ins  on 
Herod   U.  159.)     The  same  figurative  language  ii 
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laed  by  one  of  the  Jewish  prophets  (Zech.  xii.  11). 
As  regards  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  remarked  by  Stan- 
ley (^'.  ()■  P.  p.  3KI),  tliat  this  imagery  would  be 
peculiarly  natural  to  a  Cialil*an,  to  whom  the  scene 
of  these  battles  was  famihar.      [ME<;ini)().] 

J.  S.  H. 

ARME'NIA  CApfieyia)  is  nowhere  mentioned 
under  tliat  name  hi  the  original  Hebi'ew,  though 
it  occurs  in  the  Enghsh  version  (2  K.  xix.  37), 
where  our  translators  liave  very  uiuiecessarily  sub- 
stituted it  for  Ararat  (comp.  marginal  reading). 
[Here  the  I.XX.  read  '  ApapdO  (Alex.  Apo5a5), 
Vulg.  Annenli.]  The  absence  of  the  nume,  how- 
ever, which  wa.s  not  tlie  indigenous  name  i^f  tlie 
people,  by  no  means  implies  that  the  Ileljrew  WTiters 
were  unacquainted  with  the  country.  They  mi- 
doubtedly  describe  certain  districts  of  it  under  the 
names  Ararat,  Mhnii,  and  Togarmuh.  Of  these 
three  the  latter  appears  to  have  the  widest  signif- 
ication. It  is  the  name  of  a  race  (Gen.  x.  3),  and 
not  of  a  locality,  and  is  used  by  Ezekiel  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  whole  country  (xxvii.  14,  xxx\iii.  6), 
while  the  two  former  are  mentioned  togethei',  and 
liave  been  identified  with  separate  localities. 

Armenia  is  that  lofty  plateau  whence  the  rivers 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Acampsis,  pour 
down  their  waters  "'n  different  directions,  tlie  two 
first  to  the  Persian  CJulf,  the  la«t  two  respectively 
to  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas.  It  may  be  termed 
the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  system  of  western 
Asia.  From  the  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two 
lofty  chains  of  mountains,  which  run  from  E.  to 
W.,  converging  towards  the  Caspian  sea,  but  par- 
allel to  each  other  towards  the  W.,  the  most  north- 
erly named  by  ancient  geographers  Alms  Ms,  and 
culminating  in  Mount  Ararat;  the  other  named 
Niphates  Ms.  Westward  these  ranges  may  be 
traced  in  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus,  while  in  the  op- 
posite direction  they  are  continued  in  Caspius  Ms. 
The  chmate  of  Armenia  is  severe,  the  degree  of 
severity  varying  with  the  altitude  of  different  local- 
ities, the  valleys  being  sutficiently  warm  to  ripen 
the  grape,  while  the  high  lands  are  bleak  and  only 
adapted  for  pasture.  The  latter  supported  ^ist 
numbers  of  mules  and  horses,  on  which  the  wOTth 
of  the  country  chiefly  depended ;  and  hence  Strabo 
(xi.  52.'J)  characterizes  the  country  as  crcpS^pa  lir- 
ttS^otos,  and  tells  us  that  the  horses  were  held  in 
as  high  estimation  as  the  celebrated  Nisajan  breed. 
The  mhabitants  were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as 
in  modern  times. 

The  slight  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew 
writers  had  of  this  country  was  probably  derived 
from  the  I'hojnicians.  There  are  signs  of  their 
knowledge  having  been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his 
prophecies  regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts 
as  coming  from  "the  mountains"  (xiii.  4),  while 
Jeremiah,  in  connection  with  the  same  subject,  uses 
the  specific  names  Ararat  and  Minni  (li.  27). 
ILzekiel,  who  was  apparently  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  uses  a  name  which  was  familiar  to  its 
own  inhabitants,  Togarmah.  Whether  the  use  of 
the  term  Ararat  in  Is.  xxxvii.  38  belongs  to  the 
period  in  which  the  prophet  himseb'  lived,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  here  dLscussed.  In  the 
prophetical  passages  to  which  we  shaU  refer,  it  wiU 
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be  noticed  that  Armenia  is  spoken  of  rather  ui 
reference  to  its  geographicid  position  as  one  of  the 
extreme  northern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  wen 
acquainted,  than  for  any  more  definite  purpose. 
(1.)  Akah.vt  is  noticed  as  the  place  whither  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is.  xxxvii.  38).  In  thfi 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  it  is  summoned 
along  with  Minni  and  .Ishkenaz  to  the  destruction  of 
Habylon,  —  the  LXX.  however  only  notice  the  last. 
It  was  the  central  district  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name.  (2.)  Minni  (^3D)  is  oiJy 
noticed  in  the  passage  just  referred  to.  It  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  in  tho 
upper  valley  of  the  Munul-su  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §  G).  It  contains  the 
root  of  the  name  Aimenia  according  to  the  gen- 
erally received  derivation,  Har-Minni,  "  the  moun- 
tains of  Mirnii."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
spot  where  Xenophon  ascertains  that  the  name  of 
the  country  through  which  he  was  passhig  was  Ar- 
menia, coincides  with  the  position  here  assigned  to 
Minni    (Xen.   An.  iv.   5;    Ainsworth,    Track  of' 

10,000,  p.  177).  (3.)  Togarmah  (nankin  : 
QoyapfjLo,,  and  Qopyojj,d)  is  noticed  in  two  passages 
of  Ezekiel,  both  of  which  support  the  idea  of  its 
identity  with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of 
its  commerce  with  the  Tyrians  hi  "  horses,  horse- 
men, and  mules"  (A.  V.),  or,  as  the  words  mean, 
"carriage-horses,  riding-horses,  and  mules"  (Ilitzig, 
Comment.),  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the 
staple  productions  of  Armenia.  That  the  house 
of  Togarmah  "traded  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre,"  as  the 
A.  V.  expresses  it,  is  more  th.an  the  lleltrew  text 
seems  to  warrant.  Tlie  words  simply  signify  that 
the  Armenians  carried  on  commerce  with  the  Tyr- 
ians in  those  articles.  In  this  passage  Togarmah 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Meshech  and 
Tubal;  in  .xxxviii.  6,  it  is  descri1>ed  as  "of  the 
north  quarters  "  in  connection  with  (Jomer.  Coup- 
ling with  these  particulars  the  relationship  between 
Togarmah,  Ashkenaz,  and  Kiphat  ((jen.  x.  3),  the 
three  sons  of  Gonier,  and  the  nations  of  which 
these  patriarchs  were  the  progenitors,  we  cannot 
fail  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Togai'mah 
represents  Armenia.  A\'e  will  only  add  that  the 
traditional  behef  of  the  Armenians  themselves,  that 
they  are  descended  from  Thorgomass  or  Tiorgar- 
mah,  strongly  confirms  this  view."         W.  L.  B. 

ARMLET  \(mr!'W,  Num.  xxxi.  50,  2 
Sam.  i.  10:  x^iSdw,  Aquila  [in  2  Sam.]  lipaxi- 
aKiov '■  \^pevi&ceUs,'\  urmilla,  brachiale ;  prop- 
erly a  fetter,  from  "T^^*,  a  gt€j);  comp.    Is.  iii- 


o  •  We  are  indebted  for  a  valuable  work  on  Armenia 
uid  Persia  to  the  American  missionaries,  Mes^rs.  II.  Q. 
0.  l)\right  and  Eli  Smith,  who  made  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion in  these  countri'S  in  183:).       We  hare  a  «till  liter 


Assyrian  Armlet.     From  Ninereh  Marbles,  British 
Museum. 

20,  and  Anki.Iit),  an  ornament  universal  in  the 


work  from  Dr.  Dwight  (1850)  entitled  "Christianity 
revived  iu  the  East,"  treating  espwially  of  the  great 
moral  change.''  which  are  taking  place  amcng  the  Ar 
nietilauR  of  Turkey  H 
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Ivast,  especially  anionj;  women;  used  by  princes  as 
one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  by  distinguished 
persons  in  general,  'i'he  word  is  not  used  in  the 
A.  v.,  aa  even  in  2  Sam.  i.  10,  tiiey  render  it  "by 
the  bracelet  on  iiis  arm."  Sonictiiues  oidyone  was 
worn,  on  the  right  arm  (I'.cclus.  xxi.  21).  From 
L'ant.  viii.  I',,  it  appears  that  the  signet  sometimes 
consisted  of  a  jewel  on  the  armlet. 

Thcsie  ornaments  were  worn  by  most  ancient 
princes.  They  are  frequent  on  the  sculptures  of 
Persepolis  and  Niinveh,  and  were  set  in  rich  and 
&ntastic  shapes,  resembling  the  heads  of  animals 
(Layard,  Niiwi-eli,  ii.  298).  The  kings  of  I'ersia 
wore  them,  and  Astya<;es  presented  a  pair  among 
other  ornaments  to  Cyrus  (Xen.  Ci/r.  i.  .3).  The 
^Ethiopians,  to  whom  some  were  sent  by  Cam- 
byses,  scornfully  characterized  them  as  weak  fetters 
(Herod,  ii.  23).  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the 
kijijs,  since  Herodotus  (viii.  113)  calls  the  Persians 
gcneially  \l/f\ioct)6poc.  In  the  Kgyptiaii  motiu- 
nient-s  "kings  are  ullen  represented  with  arndets 
and  br.icelt'ts,  and  in  the  Leyden  Museum  is  one 
bearing  the  name  of  the  third  Thothmes."  [A 
g"ld  bracelet  figured   lielow.]     (Wilkinson's  Anc. 


Egyptian  Armlet.     From  the  I>eyden  Museum. 

/urjpt.  iii.  375,  and  Plates  1,  2,  U).  Tliey  were 
even  used  by  the  olil  IJritish  chiefs  (Turner,  Aii;/I. 
Snx.  i.  383).  The  story  of  Tarpcia  shows  that 
they  were  connnon  among  the  ancient  Sabines,  but 
the  Komans  considered  the  use  of  them  effeminate, 
although  they  were  sometimes  given  as  military  re- 
wards (Liv.  X.  44).  Finally,  they  are  still  worn 
among  the  most  splendid  regalia  of  modern  Oriental 
sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  said  tliat  those  of  the 
king  of  Persia  are  worth  a  million  .stcrlinf;  (Kitto, 
/•id.  IliM.  of  P,il.  i.  4I)'J).  They  liirni  the  chief 
wwdth  of  modern  Hindoo  ladies,  and  are  rarely 
taken  (>ff.  They  are  made  of  every  sort  of  material 
from  the  finest  gold,  jewels,  ivory,  coral,  and  pearl, 
down  to  the  common  glass  rings  and  varnished  earth- 
enware bangles  of  the  women  of  the  l)eccan.  Now, 
>s  in  ancient  times,  they  are  sometimes  plain,  some- 
fimes  enchased,  sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined, 
md  sometimes  a  complete  circle.  The  arms  are 
jometinies  quite  covered  with  them,  and  if  the 
wearer  be  poor,  it  matters  not  how  mean  they  are, 
provided  only  that  they  ;,ditter.  It  is  thought  essen- 
tial to  beauty  that  they  should  fit  close,  and  hence 
Harmer  calls  them  "rather  manacles  than  iirace- 
.ets,"  ami  liuchanan  s.ays  "  that  the  poor  girls 
rarely  get  them  on  without  drawing  blood,  and 
rubbing  part  of  the  skin  from  the  hand;  and  as 
they  wear  p-eat  nmnlicrs.  which  often  break,  they 
suffer  nuich  from  their  love  of  a(hninition."  Their 
"tiormous  weight  may  be  coiyectured  from  den. 
xxiv.  24.     [IJkacm.kt.J  P.  \V.  V. 

ARMO'NI    ("ablN    [PalaUnm,  pnL„t  in- 
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maU']:  'Epfuovoi;  [\'at.  Epfiuvotf,  .\Jei.  -yttt. 
Aid. 'EpiJ.a>i/fi;  Comp. 'Apfiai;/t:]  Ai-niMi),  son  o( 
Saul  by  Hizpah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

»  ARMORY  (ptJ'5,  which  Luther  renders  liar- 
nigcli/iriux  and  l)e  Wettfi  Ztinjliam)  occurs  oidy  in 
Neh.  iii.  10  (A.  V.),  and  is  mentioned  there  aa  being 
opposite  the  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  built  by 
EzKA  (3)  after  the  captivity.     The  same  place,  no 

doubt,  is  meant  in  Is.  xxii.  8  (pB?3),  whether  we 
render  there  "  armorer  "  (.\.  V.)  or  "  armory  of  the 
house  of  the  forest,"  i.  e.  (as  more  fully  in  1  Kings 
vii.  2  ff.)  "of  the  forest  of  l-ebanon,"  and  so  calleid 
because  built  with  cedars  brought  from  l^ebanon. 
See  Knobel,  Kxerjet.  HumUi.  v.  153;  and  Gesen- 
ius,  ilber  (kn  Jesuia,  ii.  G!J().  This  "  armory," 
therefore,  was  an  apartment  in  this  "  house "  or 
palace  of  Solomon,  in  which,  as  we  see  expressly 
from  1  Kings  x.  IG,  17,  he  deposited  his  "golden 
targets  and  shields  "  (Keil,  Biiclier  der  Konige,  p. 
153).  It  appears  to  have  existed  still,  or  remains 
of  it,  in  the  time  of  Neheniiah.  Gesenius  infers 
from  Nell.  iii.  1!»  (though  the  local  indication  there 
is  very  indefinite)  that  it  was  situated  on  Ophel, 
the  .southern  projection  of  Moriah  (T/itsnur.  ii. 
G12);  but  a  diflerent  view  is  presented  under 
P.\i.ACi:.  H. 

ARMS,  ARMOR.  In  the  records  of  a 
people  like  the  (  liildren  of  Israel,  so  large  a  part 
of  whose  history  was  passed  in  warfare,  we  nat- 
urally look  lor  much  inlVirmation,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  arms  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  nation 
itself  and  of  those  with  whom  it  came  into  con- 
tact. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we  find 
in  the  Hible  on  these  points  are  extremely  few  and 
meagre,  wiiile  even  those  few,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  rests  on  the  true  meaning  and  force 
of  the  terms,  do  not  convey  to  us  nearly  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  might.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretttnl  because  the  notices  of  the  history, 
scanty  as  they  are,  are  literally  everything  we  have 
to  depend  on,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yet  sup- 
pl^ented  and  illustrated  either  bj'  remains  of  the 
arrns  themselves,  or  by  those  comment.aric.s  which 
the  scul])tures,  vases,  lironzes,  mosaics,  and  paint- 
ings of  other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices  of 
manners  and  customs  contained  in  their  literature. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Home,  I'gypt, 
and  we  may  now  add  Assyria,  Palestine  ha.s  not  yet 
yielded  one  vestige  of  the  implements  or  utensils 
of  life  or  warfare  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  nor 
has  a  single  sculpture,  |)iece  of  pottery,  coin,  or 
jewel,  been  disco^ered  of  that  jicople  with  whose 
life,  as  depicted  in  their  literature,  we  are  more  fa- 
miliar than  with  that  of  our  owii  ancestors.  I'.ven 
the  relations  which  existed  between  the  customs  of 
Israel  and  those  of  I'.gypt  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Assyria  on  the  other,  have  still  to  be  investigated, 
so  that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  .lews  the  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  we  |iossess  on  tlie  warlike  customs  of 
these  two  nations,  the  former  especially.  Perhaps 
the  time  will  arrive  for  inve-stications  in  Palestine 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have,  within  the 
Last  ten  yejirs,  given  us  .so  nmch  insight  into  As- 
sjTian  manners;  but  in  the  meantime  all  that  can 
Irt?  done  here  is  t^)  examine  the  various  terms  by 
which  instruments  of  war  ajiiicir  to  Ive  designated 
in  the  Hible,  in  the  light  of  such  help  a.s  can  b« 
got  fh)m  the  comparison  of  parallel  pasjia^^,  frcB 
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ihf  derivation  of  the  words,  and  from  the  render- 
ings of  the  ancient  versions. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  —  I. 
Offensive  weapons :  Arms.  11.  Defensive  weajwns : 
Armor. 

I.  Offensive  weapons :  1.  Apparently  the  earliest 
known,  and   most  widely  used,  was    the    Chereb 

(3"^n),  "SwouD,"  from  a  root  signifying  to  lay 
waste. 

Its  first  mention  in  the  history  is  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  massaci'e  at  Shechem,  when  "  Simeon 
and  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon 
the  city  boldly  and  slew  all  the  males  "  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25).  But  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  shortly  liefore 
in  a  passage  undoubtedly  of  the  ear- 
liest date  (Ewald,  i.  446  vo/e):  the 
expostulation  of  Laban  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxi.  26).  After  this,  during 
the  account  of  the  conquest  and 
of  the  monarchy,  the  mention  of 
the  sword  is  frequent,  but  very 
little  can  be  gathered  from  the  cas- 
ual notices  of  the  text  as  to  its 
shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of 
use.  Perhaps  if  anything  is  to  be 
inferred  it  is  that  the  cliereb  was 
not  either  a  heavy  or  a  long  weapon. 
That  of  Ehud  was  only  a  cubit,  i.  e. 
18  inches  long,  so  as  to  have  been 
concealed  under  his  garment,  and 
nothing  is  said  to  leacl  to  the  infer- 
ence that  it  was  shorter  than  usual, 
for  the  "dagger"  of  the  A.  V.  is 
without  any  ground,  unless  it  be  a 
rendering  of  the  juctx^'P"  of  the 
LXX.  But  even  assuming  that 
Ehud's  sword  was  shorter  than  us- 
ual, yet  a  consideration  of  the  nar- 
ratives in  2  Sam.  ii.  16  and  xx.  8- 
10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which 
]  )!i.vid  used  the  sword  of  a  man  so  much  larger 
than  himself  as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51,  xxi.  8, 
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K.  ii.  5".  A  ghastly  picture  is  there  given  ns  of 
the  murdered  man  and  his  murderer.  The  unfor- 
tunate Amasa  actually  disembowelled  by  the  single 
stroke,  and  "  wallowing  "  in  his  blood  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  —  the  treacherous  Joab  standing  vvet 
him,  bespattered  from  his  "girdle"  to  his  "slioes" 
with  the  blood  which  had  spouted  from  his  victim ! 

The  chereb  was  carried  in  a  sheath  (~137Jj1,  1 
Sam.  xvii.  51;  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  only:  I'n,  1  Chr. 

xxi.  27,  only)  slimg  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13) 
and  resting  upon  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3 ;  Judg.  iii. 
16),  or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).  "Girding 
on  the  sword  "  was  a  symbolical  expression  for  com- 
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9),  goes  to  show  that  the  chereb  was  both  a  lighter 
and  a  shorter  weapon  than  the  modem  sword. 
\Vhat  frightful  wounds  one  blow  of  the  sword  of 
the  Hebrews  could  inflict,  if  given  even  with  the 
left  hand  of  a  practiced  swordsman,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  8-12  with  1 


Persian  Sword,  or  Acmaces. 

mencing  war,  the  more  forcible  because  in  times  of 
peace  even  the  king  in  state  did  not  wear  a  sword 
(1  K.  iii.  24);  and  a  similar  expression  occurs  to 
denote  those  able  to  serve  (Judg.  viii.  10;  1  Chr. 
xxi.  5).  Other  phrases,  derived  from  the  chereb 
are,  "to  smite  with  the  edge"  (literally  "mouth," 
comp.  (TT6/j.a,  and  comp.  "devour,"  Is.  i.  20)  of 
the  "  sword  "  —  "  slain  with  the  sword  "  —  "  men 
that  drew  sword,"  &c. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  referred 
to  (Judg.  iii.  16;  Ps.  cxlix.  6),  and  allusions  are 
found  to  "whetting"  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii.  41; 
Ps.  Ixiv.  3;  Ez.  xxi.  9).  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed  (unless 
it  be  Is.  ii.  4;  Joel  iii.  10);  doubtless  it  was  of 
metal  from  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and  "glit- 
tering" (see  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others),  and  the  ordinary  word  for  blade,  namely, 

Dn^)  "^  flame."     From  the  expression  (.Josh.  v. 

2,  3)  "swords  of  rock,"  A.  V.  "sharp  knives,"  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  in  early  times  the  material 
was  flint. 

2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the  Spear;  and  of 
this  weapon  we  meet  with  at  least  three  distinct 
kinds. 

n.  The  Chanilh  (."T^an),  a  "  Spear,"  and  that 
of  the  largest  kind,  as  appears  from  various  circum- 
stances attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  Goliath  —  its  staff  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  iron 
head  alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  25  lbs.  (1 
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Sam.  xvii.  7,  45;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19;  1  Chr.  xx.  .1), 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21 ;  1  (,'hr. 
xi.  23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  201  The  dtanltl,  was  the 
habitual  companion  of  King  Saul  —  a  fit  weapon 
for  one  of  his  gigantic  stiiture  —  planted  at  the  liead 
of  his  sleeping-place  when  on  an  expedition  (1  .Sam. 
Kxvi.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16,  22),  or  held  in  his  hand 
when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii.  (5);  and  on  it  the 
dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our  last 
glimpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  Gilboa 
(2  Sam.  i.  G).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  be- 
come even  more  terrible  to  us,  when  we  find  that  it 
wa.s  this  heavy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  "jave- 
lin "  (as  the  A.  V.  renders  it)  that  lie  cast  at  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11,  xix.  9,  10)  and  at  Jonathan 
(xx.  33).  A  striking  idea  of  the  weight  and  force 
of  this  ponderous  arm  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  a  mere  back  thrust  from  the  hand  of  Abner 
was  enough  to  drive  its  butt  end  through  the  body 
of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  23)  The  cliniiillt  is  men- 
tioned also  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  22,  xxi.  8;  2  K.  xi. 
10;  2  fhr.  xxiii.  9,  and  in  numerous  passages  cf 
poetry. 

b.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and 
in  more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  wa-s 

the  Cidvn  (pl^S),  to  which  the  word  ".Javelin  " 
perhaps  best  answers  (l^vald,  ]i''in-fs/iiesx).  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  weajion  for  such  ma- 
neuvering as  that  described  in  Josh.  viii.  14-27,  and 
could  with  ease  be  held  outstretched  for  a  consid- 
erable time  (18,  2G;  A.  V.  "spear").  When 
not  in  action  the  culon  was  carrie<l  on  the  back  of 
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the  warrior,  between  the  shoulders  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6, 
"target,"  and  margin  "gorget").  Hoth  in  this 
passiige  antl  in  verse  45  of  the  same  chapter  the 
cM'm  is  distinguished  from  the  vlinnith.  In  Job 
xxxix.  23  ("spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
the  quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  before  hurl- 
ing it. 

c.  Another    kind    of    spear    was  the   Romarli 

(npi).  In  the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Num. 
XXV.  7  ("javelin"),  and  1  K.  xviu.  28  ("lancets;" 
Ifill,  "lancei's").  Also  frequently  in  the  later 
l)Ook.<!,  especially  in  the  ofl<'n  recurring  formula  for 
amis,  "shield  and  ttpcir."  1  Chr.  xii.  8  ("  l)uck- 
V;r"),  24  ("spear"),  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  xiv.  8,  x.xv.  5, 
ind  Neh.  iv.  13,  16-21;  \iz.  xxxix.  9,  &c. 

d.  A  lighter  missile  or  "dart"  was  probably  the 

Shelach  (Hj-tt?).  Its  root  signifies  to  projector 
?end  out,  but  unfortunately  there  is  nothing  beyond 
ihe  derivation  to  guide  us  to  any  knowledge  of  its 
nature.  See  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  6  ("darts"); 
Neh.  iv.  17,  23  (see  margin);  Job  xxxiii.  18,  xxxvi. 
\2:  Joel  ii.  8. 
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€.  Tlie  word  Shebet  (t^ntt"),  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  a  rod  or  stafl^,  with  the  derived  force 
of  a  baton  or  sceptre,  is  used  once  only  with  a  mil- 
itary signification,  for  the  "darts"  with  which 
Joab  despatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14). 

■  3.  Of  missile  weajons  of  ot:tnse  tl.e  chief  was 
undoubtedly  the  Bow,  Ktflteth  (ntt?!?);  it  is  met 
with  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history,  in  use 
both  for  the  chase  ((Jen.  xxi.  20,  xx^•ii.  3)  and  war 
(xhiii.  22).  In  later  times  archers  accompanied  the 
armies  of  the  I'hilistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3;  1  Chr. 
X.  3)  and  of  the  SjTians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Among 
the  Jews  its  u.se  was  not  ronfined  to  the  comn>on 
sohliers,  but  captains  high  in  rank,  as  .leliu  (2  K. 
L\.  24),  and  even  kings'  sons  (1  !^am.  xviii.  4)  car- 
ried the  bow,  and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  use 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Uenjamin  seems  to 
have  been  especially  addicted  to  archery  (1  Chr. 
viii.  40,  xii.  2;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17);  but  there 
were  also  bowmen  among  IJeuben,  Gad,  ^lauasseh 
(1  Chr.  V.  18),  and  Ephraim  (I's.  Ixxviii.  9). 
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Of  the  form  or  structure  of  the  bow  we  can 
gather  almost  nothini;.  It  seems  to  have  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  for  the  word  com- 
monly used  for  it  is  T]"^"^,  to  tread  (1  Chr.  v.  18, 
viii.  40;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8;  Is.  v.  18;  I's.  vii.  12,  ic.). 
Bows  of  steel  (or  perhaps  brass,  "^  t^.'^H^)  art 
mentioned  as  if  s|)ecially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35: 
Ps.  xviii.  34).     The  string  is  occasionally  named, 

in."",  or  ~in"^fi.  It  w.TS  probably  at  first  some 
bind-weed  or  natur.al  cord,  since  the  same  word  is 
used  in  Jiidg.  xvi.  7-9  for  "  green  withs." 

In  the  allusion  to  l)ows  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  sentence  in  the  original  stands 
"could  use  l>oth  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
stones  and  arrows  out  of  a  bow,"  the  words  "  hurl- 
ing" and  "shooting"  beini;  iiiti-rpuliited  by  the 
translators.  It  is  possilile  that  a  kind  of  1)0W  for 
sliooting  liulU'ts  or  stones  is  here  idluded  to,  like 
the  ])ellet-br)w  of  India,  or  the  "stone-l>ow"  in  use 
in  the  middle  age.s  —  to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
.'^hakesppare  (Twelfth  Nii;ht,  ii.  5),  and  which  in 
Wisd.  V.  22  is  employed  :us  tire  translation  of  irf- 
rpoP6\ui.  I'his  latter  word  occurs  in  the  1,XX. 
text  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  in  a  curious  variation  of  a 
pa.ssage  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  intelliirible  — 
iv  ^o\lai,  Koi  iv  ir(Tpo&6Kots,  Kol  iv  kSx^o^- 
Tov  irfSiov-  "with  things  thrown,  and  with  stone- 
bows,  and  with  flinta  of  the   fieVi."      If  this  I* 
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accepted  as  the  true  reading,  we  have  here  by  com- 
parison with  xiv.  27,  43,  an  interesting  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement  (xiii.  19-22)  of  the  degree  to 
wiiich  the  Philistines  had  deprived  the  people  of 
arms ;  leaving  to  the  king  himself  nothing  but  his 
faithful  spear,  and  to  his  son,  no  sword,  no  shield, 
and  nothing  but  a  stone-bow  and  a  staff  (A.  V. 
"rod"). 

The  Arrows,  Chitzim   (D'^^Jn),  were  carried 

in  a  quiver,  Tlieli  V^^,  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  only),  or 

Ashpah  (n9ti?Sl,  Ps.  xxii.  6,  xUx.  2,  cxxvii.  4). 
From  an  allusion  in  Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to 
liave  been  sometimes  poisoned;  and  the  "sharp 
arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper,"  in  Ps. 
cxx.  4,  may  point  to  a  practice  of  using  arrows 
with  some  burning  material  attached  to  them. 

4.  The  Sling,  Kda'  (^"?)/)5  is  first  mentioned 
.n  Judg.  XX.  16,  where  we  hear  of  the  -300  Benja- 
mites  who  with  their  left  hand  could  "  sling  stones 
at  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss."  The  simple 
weapon  with  which  David  killed  the  giant  Philis- 
tine was  the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  ort'  any- 
thing attempting  to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling 
would  be  familiar  to  aU  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
sheep,  and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of  Abigail 
has  a  natural  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  the  wife  of 
a  man  whose  possessions  in  flocks  were  so  great  as 
those  of  Nabal  —  "as  for  the  souls  of  thine  ene- 
mies, them  shall  God  slmg  out,  as  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  sling"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy  slingers  formed  part  of 
the  regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  25),  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have 
been  more  ponderous  than  in  e.arlier  times,  and 
that  those  which  could  break  down  the  fortifications 
of  so  strong  a  place  as  Kir-haraseth  nuist  have 
been  more  like  the  engines  which  king  Uzziah  con- 
trived to  "shoot  great  stones"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  1.5). 
In  verse  14  of  the  same  chapter  we  find  an  allusion 
(concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  two  interpolated  words) 
to  stones  specially  adapted  for  slings  —  "  Uzziah 
prepared  throughout  all  the  host  shields  and  spears 
...  bows  and  sUng-stones." 

II.  Passing  from  weapons  to  Armor  —  from  of- 
fensive to  defensive  arms  —  we  find  several  ref- 
erences to  what  was  apparently  armor  for  the  body. 

1.  The  Shiryon   (^V'ltE';  or  in  its  contracted 

form  "I"'"!^)  S'lid  once  n^~lE7);  according  to  the 
LXX.  edpa^,  Vulg.  Im-icn,  —  a  Bhea.sti>[.atk. 
This  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  Go- 

liath  — □"'ti?i7ti?|2  1''l'^"l^^  a  "coat  of  mail," 
literally  a  "breastplate  of  scales  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5), 
and  further  (38),  where  shiryon  alone  is  rendered 
"coat of  mail."  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that 
this  passage  contains  the  most  complete  in\entory 
of  the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  history.  (Toliath  was  a  Philis- 
tine, and  the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  his 
equipment  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the 
Philistines  were  usually  better  armed  than  the  He- 
brews, or  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  con- 
trast ot)  this  particular  occasion  between  this  fully 
armed  champion  and  the  wretchedly  appointed 
soldiers  of  the  Israelite  host,  stripped  as  they  had 
l/een  very  shortly  before,  both  of  arms  and  of  the 
means  of  supplying  them,  so  completely  that  no 
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smith  could  be  found  in  the  country,  nor  anj 
weapons  seen  among  the  people,  and  that  even  the 
ordinary  implements  of  husbandry  had  to  be  re- 
paired and  sharpened  at  the  forges  of  the  con- 
querors (1  Sam.  xiii.  19-22.  Sliiryon  also  occurs 
in  1  K.  xxii.  34,  and  2  Chr.  xviii.  33).  The  last 
cited  passage  is  very  obscure ;  the  A.  V.  follows  the 
Syriac  translation,  but  the  real  meaning  is  prob- 
ably "between  the  joints  and  the  breastplate." 
Ewald  reads  "between  the  loins  and  the  chest;" 
LXX.  and  Vulgate,  "  between  the  lungs  and  the 
breastbone."  It  is  further  found  in  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14,  and  Neh.  iv.  16  ("habergeons"),  also  m  Job 
xU.  26  and  Is.  lix.  17.  This  word  has  furnished 
one  of  the  names  of  i^Iount  Hermon  (see  Deut.  iii. 
9;  Stanley,  p.  403),  a  parallel  to  which  is  found  in 
the  name  Qwpa^  given  to  JNIount  Sii)ylus  in  Lydia 

It  is  possible  that  in  Deut.  iv.  48,  Sion  (lVi"*i27) 
is  a  corruption  of  shiryon  [or  siryon,  cf.  Jer.  li.  3] 

2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  armor  was  the 
Tachara  (S"inri),  'which  is  mentioned  but  twice, 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  Meil  or  gown  of  the 
priest,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head,  with  a  hem  or  binding  round 
the  hole  "  as  it  were  the  '  mouth '  of  an  habertjeon  " 

(S~inri),  to  prevent  the  stuff  from  tearing  (Ex 
xxviii.  32).  The  English  "habergeon,"  was  the 
diminutive  of  the  "hauberk"  and  was  a  quilted 
shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  head. 

3.  The  Helmet  is  but  seldom  mentioned.  The 
word  for  it  is  Coha'  (^^'"IS,  or  twice  ^3^p),  from 
a  root  signifying  to  be  high  and  round.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14; 
Ez.  xxvii.  10. 


Assyrian  Helmets. 

4.  Greaves,  or  defenses  for  the  feet  (not  "  legs  " 
as  in  the  A.  V.)  — HniJTp,  Mitzchah,  made  of 

brass,  HttTTS  —  are  named  in    1    Sam.   xvn.  6, 
only. 

Of  the  defensive  arms  borne  by  the  warrior  the 
notices  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  those  just  ex- 
amined. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distinguishable. 

a.  The  Tzinnah  (13^;  from  a  root  15^,  t« 
protect).  This  was  the  large  shield,  encompassing 
(Ps.  V.  12)  and  forming  a  protection  for  the  whole 
person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict,  the  tzinnah 
was  carried  before  tlie  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  41). 
The  definite  article  in  the  former  passage  ("  the, " 
shield,  not  "  a  shield  "  as  in  the  A.  V.)  denotes  the 
importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  Ls  used  with 
romach  (1  Chr.  xii.  8,  24:  2  (Jhr.  xi.  12,  &c.)  and 
chnnith  (1  Chr.  xii.  34)  as  a  formula  for  weapon! 
generally. 
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b.  Of  smaller  dimeiisions  w:is  the  ^f<lr|en  (]2^, 

from  ]32,  to  cover),  a  buckler  or  target,  probably 
for  use  in  hand  to  hand  fight.  The  difterence  in 
size  lietween  this  and  the  tzinnoh  is  evident  from 
1  K.  X.  16,  17;  2  Chr.  ix.  lo,  10,  where  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  gold  is  nainetl  as  being  used  for 
the  latter  than  for  tiie  fonner.  The  portability  of 
tlie  mnijen  may  be  inferred  from  the  notice  in  2 
Chr  \v.  9,  10;  and  i)erhaps  also  from  2  Sam.  i. 
21.     The  word  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  {wets  of 


Assyrian  Shields.  Egyptian  .Shield. 

the  Bible  (see  Job  xv.  20;  Ps.  iii.  3,  xviii.  2,  Ac.). 
Like  tzlnn/ih,  it  occurs  in  the  fomuilistic  expres- 
sions for  weapons  of  war,  l)Ut  usuaUy  coupled  with 
light  weapons  —  the  bow  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  x\'ii.  17), 

darts,   nbW  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 

6.  What  kind  of  arm  was  the  Sfielet  C^^W) 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  By  some  translators 
it  is  rendered  a  "quiver,"  by  some  "weapons" 
generally,  by  others  a  "  shield."  Whether  either 
or  none  of  these  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the 
word  had  a  very  individual  sense  at  the  time.  It 
denoted  certain  special  weapons  taken  by  David 
from  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  7;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  7),  and  de<licated  in  the  temple,  where 
they  did  senice  on  the  nieuif)ral>le  occa.sion  of 
Joash's  proclamation  (2  K.  xi.  10;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  0), 
and  where  their  rememlirance  long  lingered  (Cant. 
iv.  4).  From  the  fact  that  these  anns  were  of 
gold  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for 
offense. 

In  the  two  other  passages  of  its  occurrence  (.ler. 
U.  11;  Ez.  xxvii.  11)  the  word  has  the  force  of 
a  foreign  arm.  G. 

ARMY.  I.  .Jkwi.sii  ,\hmv.  —  The  mihtary 
organization  of  the  .Jews  commenced  with  tlieir  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  I'-gypt,  and  was  adajjted 
to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on  which  they  then 
entered.  Every  man  al)Ove  20  years  of  age  was  a 
soldier  (Num.  i.  3):  each  tribe  fonned  a  regiment, 
with  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leader  (Num.  ii. 
2,  X.  14):  their  |x)sitii)ns  in  tlie  camp  or  on  the 
march  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii.):  tlie  whole 
anny  started  and  stop[>ed  at  a  given  signal  (Num. 
X.  5,  0):  thus  they  came  up  out  of  Kttypt  re.idy  for 
the  fight  (V.X.  xiii.  18).  'Hi-at  the  Isnielifes  pre- 
served the  same  exact  order  throughout  their  march, 
may  be  inferred  from  Ikhumi's  langu.age  (Num. 
xxiv.  (')).  On  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  a  con- 
scription was  made  from  the  general  body  under  the 
direction   of   a   muster-master    (originally   named 

"l^tt?,  I)eut.  XX.  5,  "officer."  afterwards  "1C"1D, 
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2  K.  \x\.  19,  "  scribe  of  the  ho.st,"  l>oth  terms  oc- 
curring, however,  together  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11,  tht 
meaning  of  each  being  primarily  a  irrila'  or  scitbe ). 
by  whom  also  the  officers  were  appointed  (L)eut.  xx. 
9).  From  the  number  so  selected,  .some  might  l>e 
excused  serving  on  certain  specified  grounds  (Deut 
XX.  5-8 ;  1  Mace.  iii.  50 ).  The  army  was  then  di- 
vided into  thousands  and  hundreds  under  their  re- 
spective captains  (z"*-:bsn  "^'^ci'',  rr^s^n  """^w, 

Num  xxxi.  14),  and  still  further  into  families 
(Num.  ii.  34:  2  Chr.  xxv.  .'>,  xxvi.  12)  —  the  family 
being  regarded  as  the  unit  in  the  .Jewish  polity 
From  the  time  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  ol 
Canaan  until  the  establishment  of  the  kuigdoin. 
little  progress  was  made  in  military  affairs.  Their 
wars  reseml)led  bonier  J'oniys,  and  the  tactics 
turned  upon  stratagem  rather  than  upon  tlie  dis- 
cipline and  disposition  of  the  forces.  Skillfully 
availing  themselves  of  tiie  opjiortunities  which  the 
country  offered,  they  gained  the  victory  sometimes 
by  an  ambush  (.losh.  viii.  4);  .sometimes  by  .sur- 
prising the  enemy  (.losh.  x.  9.  xi.  7  ;  .hidi;.  vii.  21 ); 
and  sometimes  by  a  judicious  attack  at  the  time  of 
fording  a  river  (Judg.  iii.  28,  iv.  7,  vii.  24,  xii.  5) 
No  general  muster  was  made  at  this  period ;  but 
the  combatants  were  summoned  on  the  sjiur  of  the 
moment  either  by  trumpet-call  (Judg.  iii.  27),  by 
messengers  (Judg.  vi.  35),  by  some  significant  token 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7),  or,  as  in  later  times,  by  the  erection 

of  a  standard  (D},  Is.  xviii.  3;  Jer.  iv.  21,  Ii.  27), 
or  a  beacon-fire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi.  1). 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaining 
a  body-guard,  which  fonned  the  nucleus  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000  select 
waniors  (1  .Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2).  and  Da- 
vid, before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  GOO  (1  Sam. 
x.xiii.  13,  xxv.  13).  This  band  he  retained  after  he 
became  king,  and  added  the  Ciikkf.thites  and 
I'elethites  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 

another  class,  whose  name  Shfilisliim  (^^ti"^  j-C, 
TotCTaTai,  LXX.)  has  been  variou.sly  interpreted 
to  mean  ( 1 )  a  corps  of  vetenm  guards  =  Honian 
triarii  (Winer,  s.  v.,  Kiterjslnrr);  (2)  chariot- 
warriors,  as  being  ihret  in  each  chariot  (tiesen. 
Tilts,  p.  1429);  (3)  officers  of  the  guard,  thirty 
in  number  (Fwald,  Gescli.  ii.  001).  'Hie  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  first  acquainted,  contained  but  two  warriors, 
forms  an  objection  to  the  second  of  these  opinions 
(Wilkinson,  Aiw.  I'yypt.  i.  335),  and  the  frequent 
use  of  the  term  in  the  sinmilar  number  (2  K.  vii. 
2,  ix.  25,  XV.  25)  to  the  third.  Whatever  be  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it  indicated 

officei's  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom  (t*  ^/^^C' 

"lord,"  2  K.  vii.  2,  or  D'-ttb^H  tt'bi"!,  "chief 

of  the  captains."  1  Chr.  xii.  18)  was  immediately 
al>out  the  king's  person,  as  adjutant  or  secret.'ir)--at- 
war.  David  further  organized  a  national  niiUti:\, 
divided  into  twelve  rciiinicnts,  each  of  wliich  was 
callwl  out  for  one  month  in  the  year  under  thcii 
resjiective  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1);  at  the  head 
of  the  anuy  when  in  active  senice  be  appointed  a 

commander-in-ohief  (^•'3^'"~ll£7,  "capt.ain  of  the 
host,"  1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of  in- 
fantry f^;!?,  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  use  of 
horses  having  been  restrained  by  divine  oomroaod 
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(l)eut.  xvii.  IG).  The  Jews  had,  however,  experi- 
enced the  great  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  char- 
iots, both  in  their  encounters  with  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  xvii.  IG;  Judg.  i.  19),  and  at  a  later  period 
with  tlie  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4,  x.  18).  The  ul- 
terior of  i'alestine  was  indeed  generally  unsuited 
to  the  use  of  chariots.  riie  Canaanites  had  em- 
ployed them  only  in  the  plauis  and  valleys,  such  as 
Jezreel  (.losh.  xvii.  IG),  the  plain  of  l^hilistia  (Judg. 
i.  19;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
.Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9;  Judg.  iv.  3).  But  the  border, 
both  on  the  side  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  their  use ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  as  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdoms  ex- 
tended, much  importance  was  attached  to  them. 
David  had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  from  the 
spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4).  These  prob- 
ably served  as  the  foundation  of  the  force  which 
Solomon  afterwards  enlarged  through  his  alliance 
with  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  28,  2i»),  and  applied  to  the 
protection  of  his  border,  stations  or  barracks  being 
erected  for  them  in  different  locaUties  (1  K.  ix.  19). 
The  force  amounted  to  1400  chariots,  4000  horses, 
at  the  rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  three  horses  for 
each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  reserve,  and 
12,000  horsemen  (1  K.  x.  20;  2  Chr.  i.  14).  At 
this  period  the  organization  of  the  army  was  com- 
plete ;  and  we  have,  in  1  K.  ix.  22,  apparently  a 
list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice, as  foUows:  — (1)  Hanban  ■^l^'^S^J,  "men 
o{  war'"  =^ privates;  (2)  D"^"T32?,  " servants,"  the 
lowest  rank  of  oSicers  =  lieutenants;  (3)  □'^~lCi7, 

" princes "  =  coptons ;  (4)  □"^tt?^/^-')  "captains," 
already  noticed,  perhaps  =  stojf- oncers ;  (5) 
2.P:)7  *''^ti7  and  nn^H^n  ''•^W,  "rulers  of 
his  chariots  and  his  horsemen  "  =  cavalry  officers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  sj'stem  established  by 
David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of  Judah;  but 
in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Syi-ia  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
anny.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called  out  in 
time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
XXV.  5),  and  lastly  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11); 
but  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were  ex- 
ceptional. On  the  other  hand  the  incidental  notices 
of  the  body-guard  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  regularly  kept  up  (1  K.  xiv.  28;  2  K.  xi.  4, 
11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(2  K.  viii.  21),  and  it  would  appear  that  this  branch 
of  the  service  was  maintained,  until  the  wars  with 
the  Syrians  weakened  the  resources  of  the  king- 
dom (2  K.  xiii.  7).  It  was  restored  by  Jotham 
(Is.  ii.  7),  but  in  Hezekiah's  reign  no  force  of  the 
kind  coul  \  be  maintained,  and  the  .Jews  were 
obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egv'pt  for  horses  and 
ehariots  (2  K.  xviii.  23,  24).  This  was  an  e\ident 
breach  of  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  and  met 
with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xxxi.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  maneu- 
vering of  the  army  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little. 
A  division  into  three  bodies  ie  frequently  mentioned 
{•ludg.  vii.  IG,  ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  2  Sam. 
iviii.  2).  Such  a  division  served  various  purposes. 
i\  action  there  would  he  a  centre  and  two  wings; 
in  camp,  relays  for  the  night-watches  (Judg.  vii. 
19);  and  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  di- 
risions,  there  would  be  a  main  body  and  a  reserve. 
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or  a  strong  advanced  guard  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xxv 
13).  Jehoshaphat  divided  his  army  into  five  bodies, 
corresponding,  according  to  Ewald  {GeschiclUe,  iii. 
192),  to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
at  that  time.  May  not,  however,  the  threefold 
principle  of  division  be  noticed  here  also,  the  heavy- 
armed  troops  of  Judah  being  considered  as  the 
proper  army,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light-armed 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  an  appendage  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  14-18)? 

The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense  dates  from  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  army,  before  which  each  soldier  armed 
himself,  and  obtained  his  food  either  by  voluntary 
offerings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29),  by  forced  exactions 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  13),  or  by  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27).  On  one  occasion 
only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic  arrangement  for 
provisioning  the  host  (Judg.  xx.  10).  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay  even  under 
the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay  being  mentioned 
applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr.  xxv.  6 ) ;  but  that  he 
was  maintained,  while  on  active  service,  and  pro- 
vided with  arms,  appears  from  1  K.  iv.  27,  x.  16, 
17 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14.  Notices  occur  of  an  arsenal 
or  armory,  in  which  the  weapons  were  stored  (1  K. 
xiv.  28;  Neh.  iii.  19;  Cant.  iv.  4). 

The  nmnerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manifestly 
uicorrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  various  state- 
ments irreconcilable.  At  the  Exodus  the  number 
of  the  warriors  was  600,000  (Ex.  xii.  37),  or  603,- 
3.50  (Ex.  xxxviii.  2G;  Num.  i.  46);  at  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  601,730  (Num.  xxvi.  51).  In  Da- 
\id's  time  the  anny  amounted,  according  to  one 
statement  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  to  1,300,000,  namely, 
800,000  for  Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah;  but  ac- 
cording to  another  statement  (1  Chr.  xxi.  5,  6)  to 
1,470,0(^0,  namely,  1,000,000  for  Israel  and  470,000 
for  Judah.  The  militia  at  the  same  period 
amounted  1<>  24,000  X  12  =  288,000  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
Iff.).  At  a  later  period  the  army  of  Judah  under 
Abijah  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  that  of  Israel 
under  Jeroboam  at  300,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  Still 
later,  Asa's  anny,  derived  from  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  alone,  is  put  at  580,000  (2  (?hr.  xiv 
8),  and  Jehoshaphat's  at  1,160,000  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
14  ff.). 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
the  period  that  succeeded  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  until  the  organization  of  military 
affairs  in  Judopa  under  the  Romans.  The  system 
adopted  by  Judas  Maccabceus  wa,s  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  iSIosaic  law  (1  Mace.  iii.  55);  and 
though  he  maintainod  a  standing  anny,  varying 
fromSOOO  to  6000  men  (1  Mace.  iv.  6;  2  Mace. 
viii.  16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  ap- 
pears to  have  been  still  unkno\vn,  and  to  have 
originated  with  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiv.  32).  The  in- 
troduction of  mercenaries  commenced  with  John 
FI^Tcanus,  who,  according  to  .T^sephus  {Ant.  xiii 
8,  §  4),  rifled  the  tombs  of  tht  Vings  in  order  U 
pay  them.  The  uitestine  commotions  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jann.'EUS  obliged 
him  to  increase  the  number  to  G200  mpii  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5,  14,  §  1);  and  the  sanie  policy 
was  followed  by  Alexandra  {Ant.  xiii.  16,  §  2)  and 
by  Herod  the  Creat,  who  had  in  his  pay  Thracian, 
German,  and  (Gallic  troops  {Ant.  x\ni.  8,  §  3).  Tli« 
discipline  and  arrangement  of  the  army  was  grad- 
ually assimilated  to  that  of  the  IJomans.  and  tlw 
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titles  of  the  oflBcers  borrowed  from  it  (Joseph.  B. 
.'.  ii.  20,  §  7). 

II.  KoM.vx  Ah.mv.  —  The  Homan  army  was 
divided  into  legions,  the  number  of  which  varied 
eoiisiderably,  each  under  six  tnbtini  {-x^iKiapxos, 
"  chief  captain,"  Acts  xxi.  31),  wlio  commanded 
by  turns.  'Ilie  leyion  was  subdivided  into  ten  co- 
horts [ffwupa,  "band,"  Acts  x.  1),  the  cohort  nito 
three  maniples,  aeid  the  maniple  into  two  centiu-ies, 
containing  originally  100  men,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  sui)sequently  from  50  to  100  men,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  legion.  There  were  thus  CO 
centuries  in  a  legion,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
centurion  ((KarovTapx7]s,  A^ts  x.  1,  22;  kKarSv- 
Tapxos,  Matt.  viii.  b.  x.xvii.  54).  In  addition  to 
the  legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts  of  vol- 
unteers served  under  the  Homan  standards;  and 
Biscoe  {History  of  Acts,  p.  220)  supposes  that  all 
the  IJoniaii  forces  stationed  in  Juda'a  were  of  this 
class.  Josephus  speaks  of  five  cohorts  as  stationed 
at  ('ajsarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death 
(Ant.  six.  9,  §  2),  and  frequently  mentions  that 
the  inhal)itants  of  Cajsarea  and  Sebaste  sened  in 
the  ranks  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7).  One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  ItaUan  (Acts  x.  1),  not  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  Jtalirn  hr/io  (for  this  was  not  em- 
bodied until  Nero's  reign),  but  as  consisting  of 
\olunteers  from  Italy  ("  Cohors  militum  voluntaria, 
quie  est  in  .S}Tia,"  Gruter,  Jtiscr.  i.  4.34).  This 
cohort  probably  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  proc- 
uratur.  The  cohort  named  "Augustas's"  {cnrupa 
2e0affTri,  Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the 
volunteers  from  Seba.ste  (B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  5;  Biscoe, 
p.  223).  Winer,  however,  thinks  that  it  was  a 
cohors  Aiiyiist'i,  similar  to  the  ler/io  Augusta 
(Rtiilw.  8.  V.  Ri'mwr).  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Juda>a  were  at  Ca>sarea.  A  single 
cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jerusalem  as  the 
ordinary  guard.  At  the  time  of  the  great  feasts, 
however,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  a  larger 
force  was  sent  up,  for  the  sake  of  presen-ing  order 
{B.  ./.  ii.  12,  §  1,  15,  §  3).  Frequent  disturbances 
arose  in  reference  to  the  images  and  other  emblems 
carried  by  the  Itonian  troops  among  their  military 
ensigns,  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  idolatrous: 
deference  was  paid  to  their  prejudices  by  a  removal 
of  the  objects  from  Jerusalem  {ArU.  xviii.  3,  §  1,  5, 
§  3).  The  ordinary  guard  consisted  of  four  sol- 
diers (TfTpdStov,  "quaternion  "),  of  which  there 
were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four  watches  of  the 
night,  who  relieved  each  other  every  three  hours 
f.Xcts  xii.  4;  cf.  John  xix.  23;  Polyb.  vi.  33,  §  7). 
AXHien  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two  watched  outside 
the  door  of  the  cell,  while  the  other  two  were  in- 
side (Acts  xii.  G).  The  otiicer  mentioned  in  .\cts 
xxviii.  10  ((TTpaTowfSdpxv^,  "captain  of  the 
guard")  was  perhaps  the  prwfertus  pnetorio,  or 
commatider  of  the  I'ra'torian  troops,  to  whose  care 
prisoners  from  the  provinces  were  usually  consigned 
(I'lin.  /■'/).  X.  G5).  The  St^tiiKaBot  {loncearii,  Vnlg. ; 
"spearmen,"  A.  V.),  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  ap- 
|)ear  to  have  been  light-armed,  irregular  trooj)s. 
Tbf  origin  of  the  name  is,  however,  quite  uncertain 
(Alford,  Comm.  in  I.  c).  W.  L.  H. 

AR'NA  (A ma),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Fj^ra 
(2  Fsdr.  i.  2),  occupying  the  place  of  Zerahiah  or 
i^araias  in  his  genealogy. 

AR'NAN    (13^W    [active]:    'Opvd;   [Comp. 


n  This  nppenni  to  havo  bcon  tlio  branch  onlleU  the 
Sill  eS'Saideh,  which  flows    N     W.   fttjm    Kataat   el- 
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'kpvdv^  Arnan).  In  the  received  Hebrew  ten 
"  the  sons  of  Arnan  "  are  mentioned  hi  the  geneal- 
ogy of  ZerubbaWl  (1  t'hr.  iii.  21).  But  according 
to  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac 
versions,  which  Iloubigant  adopts,  Anian  was  the 
son  of  Kephaiah.  W.  A.  W. 

AR'NON  (]13"'S:  derivable,  according  to 
Ges.,  Thes.  p.  153,  from  roots  signifying  "  swift  " 
or  "noisy,"   either  suiting  the  character  of   the 

stream:  '\pvSiv'-  Arnon),  the  river  (  ^H?,  ac- 
curately "torrent")  which  formed  the  boundaiy 
between  ^loab  and  the  Aniorites,  on  the  north  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  20:  Judg.  xi.  22), 
and  afterwards  between  Moab  and  Israel  (Reuben) 
(Deut.  ii.  24,  30,  iii.  8,  12,  10,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xii.  1, 
2,  xiii.  9,  10;  Judg.  xi.  13,  20).  From  Judg.  xi. 
18,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  also  the  east  border 
of  Moab."  See  also  2  K.  x.  33;  Jer.  xhiii.  20. 
In  many  of  the  above  pa.ssages  it  occurs  in  the  for- 
mula lor  the  site  of  Aroer,  "  which  is  by  the  bnnk 
of  the  river  Amon."  In  Numbers  it  is  simply 
"Arnon,"  but  in  Deut.  and  Joshua  generally  "the 
river  A."  (A.  V.  sometimes  "river  of  A.").  Isaiah 
(xW.  2)  mentions  its  fords;  and  in  Judg.  xi.  2C  a 

word  of  rare  occurrence  (1^,  hand,  comp.  Num. 
xiii.  29)  is  used  for  the  sides  of  the  stream.  The 
"  high  places  of  A."  (m^2,  a  word  which  gen- 
erally refers  to  worship)  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi. 
28.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §  1)  it  is  described 
as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  flowing 
through  all  the  wilderness  ((prif/.os)  till  it  falls  mto 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  still 
known  as  Arnon ;  but  in  the  Samarito-Arabic  ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch  by  Abu  Said  (10th  to  12th 
cent.)  it  is  gi\en  as  cl-Mojcb.  There  can  be  no 
doul)t  that  the  W'aJij  el-Mojvb  of  the  present  day 
is  the  Arnon.  It  has  been  visited  and  described 
by  Burckhardt  (pp.  372-375);  Irby  (p.  142);  and 
Seetzen  (Jitiac,  1854,  ii.  347;  and  in  Iiitter,  f-'yria, 
p.  1195).  The  ravine  through  which  it  flows  is 
still  the  "  locum  vallis  in  pra-rupta  demcrsie  satis 
horril)iU'm  et  |)criculosum "  which  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  {Onom.).  The  Roman  road  from 
Jid/iljo  to  iJliiban  crosses  it  at  about  two  hours'  dis- 
tance from  the  former.  On  the  south  edge  of  the 
ravine  are  some  ruins  called  Meltatcl  el-Haj,  and 
on  the  north  edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bear- 
ing the  name  of  'AriCir  [Akdkr].  The  width 
across  between  these  two  spots  seemed  to  Burck- 
hardt to  be  about  two  miles,  — the  descent  on  the 
south  side  to  the  water  occupied  Irby  1 J  hours,  — 
"  extremely  steep  "  (Jerome,  per  abrupta  descen- 
di'ns),  and  almost  impassable  "with  rocks  and 
stones.''  On  each  face  of  the  ravine  traces  of  the 
paved  lioman  road  are  still  found,  with  mile-stone« ; 
and  one  arch  of  a  bridge,  31  feet  0  inches  in  span, 
is  standing.  The  stream  runs  tliroui.'h  a  level  strip 
of  urass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a  few  olean- 
ders and  willows  on  the  margin.  This  was  in  June 
and  July,  but  the  water  must  often  be  much  more 
swollen,  many  water-worn  rocks  lying  far  above  ita 
then  level. 

Where  it  bursts  into  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  flowing  through  a 
chasm  with  peqwndicular  sides  of  red,  brown,  :uid 
yellow  sandstone,  07  ft.  wide  (romantische  Felsen- 

A'n/rnn--,  jolnlpK  the  Warii/  .lfiy'(6,  two  or  thr»»  inl'w 
ea«t  from  'Ar&'ir. 
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thor:  Seetzen).  It  then  runs  through  the  delta  in 
a  S.  W.  course,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  and  is  10  ft. 
deep  where  its  waters  meet  those  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Lynch,  Report,  May  3,  1847,  p.  20.) 

According  to  the  information  given  to  Burck- 
hardt,  its  principal  source  is  near  Kafrnne,  on  the 
Haj  route.  Hence,  under  the  name  of  Seil  es- 
Saideh,  it  flows  N.  W.  to  its  junction  with  the  W. 
Lejuin,  one  hour  E.  of  ^imir,  and  then,  as  IV. 
Mojeb,  more  directly  W.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
W.  Mojeb  receives  on  the  north  the  streams  of 
the  W.  Wale,  and  on  the  south  those  of  W.  She- 
hik  and   W.  Saliheh  (S). 

At  its  junction  with  the  Lejum  is  a  piece  of 
pasture  ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a 
hiU  with  ruins  on  it  (Burck.  p.  374).  May  not 
these  ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  "  city  that 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  river"  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  16; 
Deut.  ii.  36),  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer?  From 
the  above  description  of  the  ravine  it  is  plain  that 
that  city  camiot  have  been  situated  immediately 
below  Aroer,  as  has  been  conjectured.  G. 

A'ROD  (Tins  [descendant,  Yiirst]:  ['ApoaSi; 
Vat.l  ApoSfi,  2.  m.  ApoaSei  ;  Comp.  'ApodS--] 
Arod),  a  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17),  called  Arodi 

(^"TTIS)  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16.  His  family  are  called 
riiE  Arodites  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AR'ODI  ("'"["'IS:  'AporjSei's;  Alex.  AporjSts: 
Arodi).     Aeod  the  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16). 

A'RODITES,  THE  (^l'l"!i^n :  6  'ApoaSl 
[Vat.  -Set] :  Arodita).  Descendants  of  Arod  the 
Bon  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

AR'OER  ("1^*117,  occasionally  ~11?""1"127,  = 
ruins,  places  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  bare, 
Geseuius:"  ^Apoiip-  Aroer),  the  name  of  several 
■  towns  of  Eastern  and  Western-  Palestine. 

1.  [In  Josh.  xii.  2,  Kom.  and  Vat.  M.  ^Apvuv; 
in  Jer.  xlviii.  19,  Kom.  'Aprjp.]  A  city  "  by  the 
brink,"  or  "on  the  bank  of"  (both  the  same  ex- 
pression —  "  on  the  Up  "■*  or  "  Hjy  "  the  torrent  Ar- 
non,  the  southern  pomt  of  the  territory  of  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,*  and  afterwards  of  the  tribe 
of  Keuben  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xii. 
2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  26 ;«  2  K.  x.  33;  1  Chr. 
v.  8),  but  later  again  in  possession  of  Jloab  (Jer. 
xlviii.  19).  It  is  desciibed  in  the  Onomasticon 
i^Aroer)  as  '■^ usque  hodie  in  vertice  montis,"  ^'■su- 
per ripnm  (-x^eiXos)  torrentis  Anion,"  an  account 
agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  only  traveller  of 
modern  times  who  has  noticed  the  site,  namely, 
Burckhardt.  who  found  ruins  with  the  name  'ArcVir 
on  the  old  Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipitous  north  hank  of  the  Wady  Mojtb.  [Ar- 
Nox.]  Like  all  the  topography  east  of  the  .Jordan, 
this  site  requires  further  examination.  Aroer  is 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  tjie  city  that  is 
"  in,"  or  "  in  the  midst  of,"  "  the  river."  The  na- 
ture of  the  cloft  through  which  the  Arnon  flows  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  have  been  any 
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a  May  it  not  with  equal  probability  be  derived  from 
"12?"^^,  juniper,  the  modem  Arabic  'j4r'ar  (see  Rob. 
Ii.  124,  note)?  Comp.  Luz,  Rimmon,  Tappuach,  and 
5ther  places  deriving  their  names  from  trees. 

6  From  the  omission  of  the  name  in  the  remark- 
ible  fragment.  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  where  the  principal 
piai-es  taken  by  the  Amorites  from  Moab  are  named, 
\roor  would  appear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest 
rities      Possibly  it  wat-  built  by  the  Amorites  after 


town  in  such  a  position  immediately  near  Aioer;  but 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  above  [Arnon],  which 
on  investigation  of  the  spot  may  clear  up  this  point 

2.  [In  Josh.  xiii.  25,  Rom.  and  Vat.  M.  "Ap 

a/So.]  Aroer  "that  is  'facing'  (\33"b3;)  Rab- 
bah"  (Kabbah  of  Ammon),  a  town  "built"  by 
and  belonging  to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34;  Josh.  xiii. 
2-5;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time  {Onom.  Aruir)  "in  monte,  vigesimo 
ab  ^Elia  lapide  ad  septentrionem."  Kitter  {Syria, 
p.  1130)  suggests  an  identification  with  Ayrn,  found 
by  Burckhardt  2i  hours  S.  W.  of  es-Sult.  There 
is  considerable  diffbrence  however  in  the  radical 
letters  of  the  two  words,  the  second  An  not  being 
present. 

3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a  place  at  all,''  must 
be  still  further  north  than  either  of  the  two  already 
named,  and  dependent  on  Damascus.  Gesenius, 
however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the  "  for- 
saken "  state  of  its  cities  to  be  the  result  of  the 
deportation  of  Galilee  and  Gilead  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  sv.  29).     See  Ges.  Jesnia,  p.  .5.56. 

4.  A  town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
28.  Robinson  (ii.  199)  beUeves  that  he  has  iden- 
tified its  site  in  Wndy  ''Ar'arah,  on  the  road  from 
Petra  to  Gaza,  about  11  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Bir 
es-Seba,  a  position  which  agrees  very  fairly  with 
the  slight  mdications  of  the  text.  G. 

AR'OERITE  C^^'nV :  'Apapi,  Vat.  Alex, 
-pet:  Arori/es].  Hothan  the  Aroerite  was  the 
father  of  two  of  David's  chief  captains  (1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

ATIOM  CApSfi;  [Aid.  'Apti/x:]  Asomts).  The 
"sons  of  Arom,"  to  the  number  of  32,  are  enu- 
merated in  1  Esdr.  v.  16  among  those  who  returned 
with  Zorobabel.  Unless  it  is  a  mistake  for  Asom, 
and  represents  Hashum  in  Ezr.  ii.  19,  it  has  no 
parallel  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiak 

W.  A.  W. 

ARTAD  (~T^~jS  lsuppo)-t,  =  a,  strong  city]: 
'Ap^ciS;  ['Ap(^a0,  Alex.  Ap(/>aT,  etc. :]  Arphad),  a, 
city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent  on 
Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invarialily  named 
with  Hamath  (now  Flanudi,  on  the  Orontes),  but 
no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been  found  out 
of  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13;  Is.  x.  9, 
xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13.  In  the  two  last  passages  it 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Arphad).  Arpad  has  been 
identified,  but  without  any  ground  beyond  the  sim- 
ilarity in  the  names,  with  Arvad,  the  island  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia  (Winer).  G. 

ARPHAD.     [Arpad.] 

ARPHAX'AD  (ir^b'^-IS:  'Ap<^a|c£5;  Jo». 
'  Ap<pa^d5r]s '■  Arphaxad),  the  son  of  Shem  and  the 
ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10),  and  said 
to  be  of  the  Chaldaeans  (.Joseph,  i.  6,  4).  Bochart 
{Phaleg,  ii.  4)  supposed  that  the  name  was  pre- 


their  conquest,  to  guard  the  important  boundary  of 
the  Arnon. 

c  In  this  place  the  letters  of  the  name  are  trans- 
posed, "^hV^V. 

<'  The  LXX.  have  KaToAeXeijui^teVi)  €ii  tok  aiSiva., 
apparently  reading  "Tl^  "'Tl?  for  "l^JTV  '^'^^-'' ;  noi 
do  any  of  tbe  ancient  versions  agree  with  the  Hebrew 
text. 
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jened  in  that  of  the  province  Arrapachitis  ('Ad- 1 
iairaxiT'S,  I'tol.  vi.  1,  §  2;  "Ap^on-a)  in  northern 
Ass}Tia  (ccnip.  Ewald,  Gescli.  (hn  \'<ilk^s  Isr.,  i. 
378).  Different  interpretations  of  the  name  have 
been  given;  but  that  of  Ewald  (/.  c.)  appears  to 
be  the  best,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  llie  stron<,hokl 
of  the  Chdlhes  (Arab,  nrnpli,  to  bind,  and  Knrd, 
Kurd,  pi.  Aknut,  Cliald.  Comp.  Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Assur's,  p.  414,  n.). 

2.  Ahi'HAXAD,  a  king  "who  reigned  over  the 
Medes  in  Ecbatana,  and  strengthened  tiie  city  by 
vast  fortifications"  (.hid.  i.  1-4).  In  a  war  with 
"  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria,"  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated  "  in  the  great  plain  in  tlie  borders 
of  Kagau"  (?  Ritges,  Ritijn,  Tobit  i.  14,  Ac),  and 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  (Jud.  i. 
l.'J-15).  I'roni  the  passage  in  .Judith  (i.  2,  wko- 
Ufj.ri(r(v  tn'  'Y^K^ardvwv)  he  has  been  frequently 
ideiititied  with  Deioees  (Arta;us,  (Jtcs.),  the  founder 
of  Ixiiatana  (Herod,  i.  98);  but  as  IJeioces  died 
jieacealJy  (Herod,  i.  102),  it  seems  better  to  look 
for  the  original  of  Arphaxad  in  his  son  I'hraortes 
(Artynes,  Ctes.),  who  greatly  extended  the  iledian 
empire,  and  at  last  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyr- 
ians, G-3.J  B.  c.  (Herod,  i.  102,  avT6s  re  Sie(pddpri 
.  .  .  Kal  6  (rrparhs  avrov  6  iro\\6s).  Niebulir 
{Gesrh.  Assur's,  p.  32)  endeavors  to  identify  the 
name  with  Astyages  =  Ashdahak,  the  common 
title  of  the  ^ledi.'ui  dynasty,  and  refers  the  events 
to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  n.  c.  .502  {ibifl.  pp.  212,  28.5). 
[JuDirii;  Nebuchadnkzzar.]  B.  V.  W. 

ARROWS.     [Akms.] 

AR'SACES  VI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  as- 
smned  the  royal  title  Arsnces  (' hpcnxKris ,  Armcn. 
Arsriif'ff,  probably  containing  the  roots  both  of 
Aryn  and  Suae)  in  addition  tfj  his  proper  name, 
MrniHiDATES  I.  (I'hraates,  App.  Syr.  p.  G7  from 
confusion  with  his  successor)  according  to  universal 
custom  (Strab.  xv.  p.  702),  in  honor  of  tlie  founder 
of  the  Parthian  monarchy  (.Justin  xli.  5,  §  5).  He 
made  great  additions  to  the  empire  by  successful 
wars;  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator  entered  his 
dominions  to  collect  forces  or  other\dse  strengthen 
his  f)Osition  against  the  usuri)er  'Iryphon,  he  de- 
spatched an  officer  against  him  who  del'eatcd  the 
great  army  after  a  campaign  of  varied  success 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1),  and  took  the  king  prisoner,  u.  c. 
138  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  11; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxvili.  D).  Alithridates  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  havc  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage  (Ajip.  Syr.  pp.  G7,  (i8),  but  kept  him 
In  confinement  till  his  own  death,  c.  n.  C.  130. 
(App.  Sur.  p.  68;  Diod.  ap.  Miiller,  Friifjm.  Ilisl. 
u.  10.)  B.  F.  W. 

AR'SARETH,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates, 
apparently  of  great  extent  (2  F^dr.  xiii.  45,  only). 

G. 

•  Volkmar  {Handb.  d.  Kinl.  in  die  Ajwhr.  ii. 

193)  supposes  the  word  to  represent  n^S  V^S. 
"I>and  of  Arat"  or  "Ararat,"  in  northern  Ar- 
menia. ^ 
ARTAXER'XES      (Snif'tTr^'lW 

KnDtt'nn"'S,  ArtacUhashtn  or  Artach- 
thiixl't:  ' hpBaaaffQi.-,  H'at.  ApaapOa,  etc.:]  Ar- 
Uta-erxeg),  the  name  proli.ibly  of  /im  ditlerent  kin-^'S 
'f  Persia  meiitioiieil  in  the  ( )ld  Testament.  The 
word,  according  to  Herod,  vi.  98,  means  b  /uf'^os 
\pf\io%,  Ifte  yrvil  irarri'T,  and  it  comiwundwl  of 
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arta,  great  or  honored  (cf.  'Kpraioi,  Herod,  vii 
61,  the  old  national  name  of  the  Persians,  aLso  Aril 
and  the  Sanscrit  Aryi,  which  is  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Bralmiinical  law),  and  Lilinlni  o» 
kshershe,  a  king,  grecized  into  Xerxes.     [AitASUE- 

KUS.] 

1.  The  first  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in  V^t.  iv. 
7,  as  induced  by  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  "  to  ol)struct  the  rebuilding  of  the  tcmjjle, 
and  a]ipears  identical  with  .^merdis,  the  Magian  im- 
postor, and  pretended  l^rotber  of  ('aml)yses.  F.ir 
there  is  no  doul)t  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  l^zr.  iv.  6 
is  Cambyses,  and  that  the  Darius  of  iv.  24  is  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  so  that  the  intermediate  king  mast 
be  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  who  usuqied  the  throne 
n.  c.  522,  and  reigned  eight  months  (Herod,  iii. 
61,  67  ff.).  We  need  not  wonder  at  this  variation 
in  his  name.  Artaxerxes  may  have  been  adopted 
or  conferred  on  him  as  a  title,  and  we  find  the  true 
Smerdis  callal  Tanyoxares  (the  younger  Oxares)  by 
Xenophon  {Cyrop.  v'm.  7)  and  (tesias  {I'ers.'fr. 
8-13),  and  Oropastes  by  Justin  {Hist  i.  9).  Ox- 
ares appears  to  be  the  same  name  as  Xerxes,  of 
which  -Vrtaxerxes  is  a  compound. 

2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1,  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permits  Nehemiah  to  sfiend  twelve  years  at 
.Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
ony there,  which  had  fallen  into  great  confusion. 
^^'e  may  safely  identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Ma- 
crocheir  or  Longimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  464-425.  And  we  believe  that  this 
is  the  same  king  who  had  previously  allowed  I'V-ra 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  a  similar  purpose  (Ezr.  vii. 
1).  There  are  indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as 
Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  l'"zra,  the  king  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus 
they  distinguish  three  Persian  kings  called  Arta- 
xerxes in  the  Old  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  I'2zr. 
iv.,  (2)  Xerxes  in  Ezr.  ™.,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Ma- 
crocheir  in  Nehemiah.  But  it  is  almost  demon- 
strable that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book 
of  Esther  [Aiiasi'EKI's],  and  it  is  liard  to  suppose 
that  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  name  he  would 
have  been  called  both  Ahasuertis  and  Artaxerxes 
in  the  O.  T.  It  seems,  too,  very  prolialle  that  the 
policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a  continuation  and  renewal 
of  that  of  I^zr.  vii.,  and  that  the  same  king  was 
the  author  of  both.  Now  it  is  not  jwssible  for 
Xerxes  to  l)e  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah,  as  Jo- 
sephus  a.sserts  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §  0),  for  Xerxes  only 
reignefl  21  years,  whereas  Nehemiah  (xiii.  6)  sj)eaks 
of  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
.sary  to  believe  that  the  Artaxerxes  of  l'.zr.  vii.  \6 
necessarily  the  inmiediate  successor  of  the  Darius 
of  I'>,r.  vi.  Tlie  book  of  ICzra  is  not  a  continuous 
history.  It  is  evident  from  the  first  words  of  ch. 
vii.  that  tiiere  is  a  pause  at  the  end  of  ch.  \\.  In- 
deed, as  ch.  vi.  coiirhides  in  the  (ith  year  of  Parius, 
and  ch.  vii.  begins  with  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes, 
we  cannot  even  lielieve  the  latter  kiiiLT  to  be  Xerxes, 
without  a.ssumiiig  an  interval  of  3li  years  (».  c. 
515-470)  l)etween  the  chapters,  and  it  is  not  more 
difficult  to  imagine  one  of  .58,  which  will  carry  us 
to  B.  c.  457,  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Macro- 
cheir.  We  conclu<lf  therefore  that  this  is  the  king 
of  Persia  under  whom  both  Vjta  and  Nehemiah 
carrit'd On  their  work;  fiiat  in  n.  r.  457  he  sent 
Iv.ri  to  .ItTiisali-in:  that  alter  13  years  it  became 
evident  that  a  civil  as  well  as  an  eerlMiastical  head 
wxs  nMpiin'*!  for  tiie  new  settlement,  and  therefor* 
that  in  444  he  iillowe'l   I^chemiah  to  go  up  in  the 
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at/>er  capacity.  From  the  testimony  of  profane 
historians  this  king  appears  reniarkalile  among  Per- 
sian monarchs  for  wisdom  and  riglit  feeling,  and 
with  this  character  his  conduct  to  the  Jews  coin- 
cides (Diod.  xi.  71). 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  the  view 
that  ihe  Artaxer.Kes  of  Nehemiah  was  Artaxerxes 
AInemon,  elder  brother  of  Cjtus  the  Younger,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  404-359.  As  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
were  contemporaries  (Keh.  viii.  9),  this  theory 
transfers  the  whole  history  contained  in  Ezra  vii. 
ad  fin.  and  Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  an- 
nals there  are  no  events  recorded  between  the  reigns 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezr.  vi.)  and  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.  Besides,  Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest 
trhen  Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1 ), 
t.  e.  on  this  last  supposition,  e.  c.  397,  was  grand- 
son of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  10),  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel,  b.  c.  530.  We  cannot  think 
that  the  grandfather  and  grandson  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  139  years.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

AR'TEMAS  ('Aprejuay,  i-  e.  'AprefiiSoopos), 
a  companion  of  St.  Paid  (Tit.  iii.  12).  According 
to  tradition  he  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 

*  Paul  was  about  to  send  Artemas  to  Crete  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  to  Titus  m  that  island,  and 
lience  Artemas  must  have  been  then  with  the 
apostle  at  NicopoUs  or  on  the  way  thither  (Tit. 
iii.  12).  The  name,  which  signifies  "gift  of  Ar- 
temis," was  a  common  one  among  the  Greeks. 
(See  Pape'a  Griech.  Eir/ennamen,  p.  77.)        H. 

*  AR'TEMIS  CAprefiis,  Acts  xis.  24).  [Di- 
ana.] 

*  ARTILLERY  (no  longer  applied,  as  in 
the  older  English,  to  the  smaller  missive  weapons) 

is  the  translation  of  V^3  in  1  Sam  xx.  40,  i.  e. 
his  arms,  namely,  the  bow  and  aiTows  with  which 
Jonathan  had  been  shooting,  at  the  time  of  his 
memorable  interview  with  Da^id  at  the  stone  Ezel 
The  A.  V.  has  "  his  instruments  "  in  the  margin, 
which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

H. 

AR'UBOTH  (Arubboth,  n""l2"1S :  Apa- 
j3co0:  Aruboth),  the  third  of  Solomon's  commis- 
sariat districts  (1  K.  iv.  10).  It  mcluded  Sochoh, 
and  was  therefore  probably  a  name  for  the  rich 
corn-growing  country  of  the  Sheftlrih.  In  any 
case,  the  significance  of  the  word  is  entirely  lost  at 
present.     Josephus  omits  aU  mention  of  it.     G. 

ARU'MAH  (n^^nS  [height] :  'Apvixd,  Vat. 
[notVut., but Comp.  Aid.  Alex.]  'Aptfid-  in  Ruma), 
a  place  apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  She- 
chem,  at  which  Abimelech  resided  (Judg.  ix. 
41).     It  is  conjectured  that  the  word  in  verse  31, 

nD"in2l,  rendered  "privily,"  and  in  the  margin 
"at  Tormah,"  should  be  read  "at  Arumah  "  by 
changing  the  H  to  an  S,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
support  beyond  the  apparent  probability  of  the 
change.  Arumah  is  possibly  the  same  place  as 
Runu,  under  which  name  it  is  given  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon.  According  to 
them  it  was  then  called  Arimathcea  (see  also 
A.RIMA).  But  this  is  not  consonant  with  its 
jpparent  position  in  the  story.  G. 

*  Raumer  {Palcislinn,  p.  148,  4te  Aufl.)  thinks 
Arumah  was  pi'^l.ably  el-'Armah,  of  the  ruins  of 
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which  Van  de  Yelde  speaks  (J/e?«.  p.  288),  a  little 
S.  ^V.  of  NcUjIus. 

Bunsen  {Bibdwerk  on  Judg.  ix.  31)  and  Ber- 
theau  {Richter,  p.  145)  make  Tormah,  referred  to 
above,  a  proper  name  =  Aaiimah.  Keil  and  De- 
litzsch  (on  Jmlr/es,  p.  368,  English  trans.)  are 
undecided.  But  critics  generally,  as  Geseuius, 
Dietrich,  De  Wette,  Cassel,  Fiii'st,  retain  the  ad- 
verbial sense,  secretly  {iv  Kpvcprj,  in  Sept.  Cod. 
Vat.);  which  is  better,  both  as  agreeing  with  the 
text,  and  on  exegetical  grounds.  Zebul,  who  had 
command  in  the  city,  was  friendly  to  Abimelech ; 
but  in  order  to  advance  the  mterest  of  the  latter 
without  betraying  himself  to  the  Shechemites,  he 
must  confer  with  him  secretly,  and  for  this  purpose 
sent  messengers  to  him  (ix.  31)  for  concerting  meas- 
ures against  Gaal,  the  conmion  enemy.  If  the  term 
suggests  the  idea  of  deceit  as  well  as  secrecy,  it  is 
none  the  less  appropriate,  since  acting  in  this  way 
Zebul  was  deceiving  Gaal  as  well  as  intriguing  with 
Abimelech.     [Tormah.]  H. 

AR-TAD  (Tpi;?,  from  a  root  signifj-ing 
"wandering,"  Ges.  p.  1268),  a  place  in  Phcenicia,  the 
men  of  which  are  named  in  close  connection  with 
those  of  Zidon  as  the  nangators  and  defenders  of 
the  ship  of  Tjtc  in  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  11.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  mention  of  "the  Arvadite" 

(MinSn)  in  Gen.  x.  18,  and  1  Chr.  i.  16,  as  a 

^     ■  T  :  -  t'  ' 

son  of  Canaan,  with  Zidon,  Hamath,  and  other 
northern  locahties.  The  LXX.  have  in  each  of 
the  above  passages  'ApaSios,  and  in  .Josephus  {A/ii. 
i.  6,  §  2)  we  find  'ApouSalos  "ApaSov  tiji'  vrtatv 
eayey.     There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  iVr\ad  is  the 

island  of  Ruad  (o\»\)j  which  Ues   off  Tortosa 

( Tartus),  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Phoenician  co;ist, 
(not  at,  but)  some  distance  above,  tlie  mouth  of  the 
river  Eleutherus,  now  the  Xahr  d~Ktbir  (ilaund.  p. 
403;  Burckh.  p.  161),  and  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  bay  which  stretches  above  Tripoli 
(Kiepert's  Map,  1856).  The  i.sland  is  high  and 
rocky,  but  very  small,  hardly  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference (see  Maund.  p.  399 ;  "  800  yards  in  extreme 
length,"  Allen,  ii.  178).  According  to  Strabo  (x\i. 
2,  §  13)  Arvad  was  fomided  by  fugitives  from 
Sidon,  and  he  testifies  to  its  prosperity,  its  like- 
ness to  Tyre,  and  especially  to  the  well  kiiown 
nautical  skiU  of  the  inhabitants."  (See  the  notices 
by  Strabo,  Pliny,  apd  others  in  Gesenius,  p.  1269, 
and  Winer,  Arvaduen.)  Opposite  Arvad,  on  the 
mainland,  was  the  cit^  Aitaradus,  by  which  name 
the  Targum  Jerus.  renders  the  name  Arvad  in 
Gen.  X.  18.  [Ak-VDCS.^  A.  plan  of  the  island 
will  be  found  in  AJlen's  Deu'  '^ea,  end  of  vol.  ii. ; 
also  in  the  Admiralty  Charts,  p.  2050,  "  Island  of 
Kuad."  G. 

*  Dean  Stanley  has  a  brief  notice  of  this  island, 
"  a  spot  rarely  seen,  but  full  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion both  with  Phoenicia  and  with  tue  cedars  of 
Lebanon,"  in  his  Xotices  of  Some  Localities,  &c. 
p.  220  (1863):  "Just  where  I>ebanon,  with  its 
white  line  of  snow,  ends,  and  melts  away  in  the 
north  into  a  range  of  low  grp^n  hills,  Phoenicia  and 
the  last  remains  of  Phreni-"  .a  also  end  in  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  Phoeni.,.an  cities,  Arvad,  Ai-uad, 
by  the  Greeks  called  Aradus,  and  now  Ruad."  Mr. 
Thomson,  author  of  The  Land  ami  the  Book,  had 
already  visited  and  described  this  place  in  1845  (set 

«  These  aautical  propensities  i-emain  in  full  foroa 
(See  ^!'"n's  Dead  Sea,  ii.  IS'.l 
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DM.  Sacra,  v.  251  ff.).  "  On  the  very  margin  of 
.he  sea  there  are  the  remains  of  douljle  Plicenician 
vails  of  huge  beveled  stones,  wliich  remind  one  of 
the  outer  foundations  of  Ruilbek.  In  one  part  the 
wall  is  still  :iO  or  40  feet  high,  and  was  originally 
15  or  20  feet  thick.  It  must  have  Ijeen  a  stronger 
place  tlian  T^tc,  for  its  distance  from  the  shore 
and  depth  of  channel  rendered  it  impossible  for 
even  an  .Vlexander  to  destroy  its  insular  character. 
The  harbor  was  on  tlie  northeast  side,  formed  by 
carrying  out  into  the  sea  two  walls  of  great  stones, 
to  move  any  one  of  which  would  puzzle  our  best 
modem  engineers."  Tyre  drew  imi)ortant  supplies 
of  military  and  naval  strength  from  this  little 
island.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Ar\ad  were  tliy  mar- 
iners: tli€  men  of  Arvad  with  thine  army  were 
upon  thy  walls  round  about"  (Ez.  x.xvii.  8,  11). 
Many  Greek  inscriptions  are  found  "graven  on 
colunms  of  hard  black  basalt."  Mr.  Thomson 
copied  some  of  them,  which  are  inserted  in  the 
Bibl.  Siicra  as  above.  H. 

AR'VADITE,  THE  C'l^'TSn  :  &  '^paSws: 
Aradius).  One  of  the  families  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
X.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  [Arvad.]  Probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  island  Ariulus,  or  Huad, 
opposite  ^Vntaradus  on  the  N.  coast  of  I'luenicia. 

W.  A.  W. 

AR'ZA  (S^"l«  [eaHk]:  'n<r(£;  Alex.  Apira: 
[Comp.  'ripo-o:]  Arsa).  Trefect  of  the  palace  at 
Tirzali  to  Klah  king  of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated 
at  a  banquet  in  his  house  by  Zimri  (1  K.  xvi.  [)). 
In  the  Targum  of  Jonatlian  the  word  is  taken  as 
the  name  of  an  idol,  and  in  the  Arabic  version  in 
the  l^ondon  Polyglot  the  last  clause  is  rendered 
"  which  belongs  to  the  idol  of  Beth-Arza." 

W.  A.  W. 

A'SA  (SDS,  curing,  physician:  'Aad  ;  Jos. 
"Acravos-  Asa).  1.  Son  of  Abijali,  and  third  king 
of  Judah,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness  in 
supporting  the  worship  of  God  and  rootmg  out 
idolatry,  with  its  attendant  immoralities;  and  for 
the  vigor  and  wisdom  with  which  lie  provided  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  ze;d  against 
heatiienism  he  did  not  spare  liis  grandmother,  Maa- 
chah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of  "  King's 
Motlier,"  to  which  great  importance  was  attached 
in  tlie  Jewisli  court,  as  aftenvards  in  Persia,  and 
to  wliich  parallels  have  been  found  in  modem  East- 
em  countries,  as  in  the  position  of  the  Sultana 
Valide  in  Turkey  (see  1  K.  ii.  10  ;  2  K.  xxiv.  12; 
Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  also  Calmet,  Frngi/i.  xvi.  ;  and 
Hruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  and  iv.  214).  She 
had  set  up  some  impure  worsiiip  in  a  grove  (the 
word  translated  idol,  1  K.  xv.  l-'J,  is  in  Hebrew 
horror,  wliile  in  the  Vulgate  we  read,  ne  esset 
{Maacha)  princeps  in  sacris  I'riapi)  \  but  Asa 
burnt  the  sjTnbol  of  her  religion,  and  threw  its 
ashes  into  the  brook  Kidron.  as  Moses  had  done  to 
tlie  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  20),  and  tlien  ileposetl 
Maachaii  from  her  dignity,  lie  also  placed  in  the 
temjile  certain  gifts  wliicli  Iiis  fatiier  had  dedicated, 
pnibably  in  the  earlier  and  lietter  period  of  his 
reign  [.VrtUAii],  and  wliich  tlie  heathen  priests 
must  have  usefl  for  their  own  worsiiip,  and  renewed 
the  great  altar  which  they  apparently  ha<l  dese- 
trate<l  (2  (^hr.  xv.  8).  Hesides  this,  he  fortified 
lities  on  his  frontiers,  and  raisetl  an  army,  amount- 
ing, acconiing  to  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  to  .'iSOjOOO  men, 
Dut  tiie  uncertainty  att;icliing  to  tlic  numbers  in 
»ur  present  text  of  Chronicles  has  been  pointed  out 
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by  Kennicott  [Abijah],  and  by  Davidson  {Intro- 
duction to  the  0.  T.,  p.  680).  wlio  considers  thai 
the  copyists  were  led  into  error  by  the  different 
modes  of  marking  tlieni,  and  by  confounding  the 
different  letters  whidi  denoted  them,  l-earing  as 
they  do  a  great  resemblance  to  eacli  other.  Thus 
Asa's  reign  marks  tlie  return  of  Judali  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  high  destiny  to  which  (iod  had 
called  her,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  Divine  Power 
was  truly  at  work  within  her.  The  good  effects  of 
this  were  visible  in  the  enthusiastic  resistanc-«j 
offered  by  the  jieople  to  Zerah,  an  invader,  who  is 
called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  and  wliom  several 
authors,  as  Ewald  {Gtsch.  dts  V.  /.,  iii.  470),  iden 
tify  with  Osorkon  I.,  the  second  king  of  tlie  22d 
dynasty  of  Egyjjt,  inheritor  therefore  of  the  quai 
rel  of  liis  fatlier  Shishak,  to  whom  Asa  had  proba 
bly  refused  to  pay  tribute.  [Zkhah.J  At  tlie 
head  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men,  wu 
reiul  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Mareshah  or 
Marissa  in  the  S.  AV.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Elcutheropolis  (Kobinson,  B.  R.,  ii.  67),  a  town 
afterwards  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  ^lacc.  v. 
05),  and  finally  destroyed  Ijy  the  Parthians  in  theii 
war  against  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1-3,  §  9). 
There  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  back 
with  immense  loss  to  (ierar.  As  Asa  returned 
laden  with  spoil,  he  was  commended  and  encour- 
aged by  a  i)rophet,  and  on  liis  arri\al  at  JerusiUem 
convoked  an  assembly  of  liis  own  jteople  and  of 
many  who  had  come  to  him  from  Israel,  and  with 
solemn  sacriticos  and  ceremonies  renewed  the  cov- 
enant liy  which  the  nation  was  dedicated  to  God. 
The  peace  which  followed  this  victory  was  broken 
by  the  attemjit  of  IJaasha  of  Isr.iel  to  fortify  E'aniah 
as  a  kind  of  Deceleia,  "  that  he  might  not  suffer 
any  to  go  out  or  to  come  in  unto  Asa  king  of 
Judah."  To  stop  this  he  purchased  the  help  of 
Benhadad  I.,  king  of  I  )amascus.  by  a  large  payment 
of  treasure  left  in  the  temple  and  palace  from  the 
Egyptian  trilmte  in  Kehoboam's  time,  and  thus  he 
forced  Haasha  to  abandon  his  purjiose,  and  destroyed 
the  works  which  he  had  begun  at  Kamali,  usiii>^  the 
materials  to  fortify  two  towns  in  Benjamin,  (ieba  {tlie 
hill),  and  ]\Iizi)eh  (the  wntch-toirer),  as  checks  to 
any  future  invasion.  The  wells  which  he  sunk  at 
Mizpeh  were  famous  in  Jeremiah's  time  (xli.  !)). 
The  means  by  which  he  obtained  this  success  were 
censured  l>y  the  prophet  Ilanani,  who  seems  even 
to  have  excited  some  discontent  in  Jerusalem,  in 
conse(iueiice  of  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  some 
other  punisliments  iiiflietetl  (2  Chr.  xvi.  0).  The 
prophet  threatenefl  .Asa  with  war,  which  appears  to 
have  been  fulfilled  by  the  continuance  for  some 
time  of  that  with  Ba.aslia,  as  we  infer  from  an  allu- 
sion, in  2  Chr.  xvii.  2,  to  the  cities  of  ICphraiin 
which  he  took,  and  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any 
events  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Itaniah. 

In  his  old  age  .\sa  suffered  from  the  pout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  "  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord 
but  to  the  physicians."  If  any  blame  be  intended, 
we  must  supiiose  that  he  acted  in  an  arrogaiil  and 
independent  spirit,  .and  without  seeking  God'a 
blessing  on  their  remedies.  He  died  greatly  loved 
and  honored  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.  Then 
are  ditticulties  connected  with  its  chronoloiiy,  aria 
iiig  perhaps  from  the  rea.sons  already  mentioned  as 
to  the  numbers  in  Chronicles.  lor  i/istaiice,  in  2 
(  hr.  xvi.  1,  we  read  that  H.-iasha  fortitiitl  Ivamah 
in  the  -'ititli  year  of  Asa's  rei;;n.  In  1  K.  xv.  Vi 
Baasha  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  2(Itli.  If  th« 
former  number  be  genuine,  it  is  sup^Kiged  by  the 
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note  in  the  margin  of  the  English  llible,  by  Clin- 
ton, and  with  some  little  hesitation  by  Ewald,  that 
the  clu-oiiicler  is  referring  to  the  years  not  of  Asa's 
reign,  but  of  the  separate  Icingdora  of  Judah, 
which  would  coincide  with  the  10th  of  Asa  and  the 
1.3th  of  Baasha,  and  leave  11  years  for  the  state- 
ment of  1  K.  XV.  16,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  Ha- 
nani's  threat.  According  to  Clinton  (F.  IJ.,  i. 
.J21)  tlie  date  of  Asa's  accession  was  b.  c.  956. 
In  his  15th  year  (b.  c.  942)  was  the  great  festival 
after  the  defeat  of  Zerah.  In  B.  c.  941  was  the 
league  with  Henhadad,  and  in  b.  c.  916  Asa  died. 
The  statement  in  2  Chr.  xv.  19  must  be  explained 
of  the  35th  year  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  if  we 
adopt  that  view  of  the  date  in  xvi.  1.  Chnton, 
witli  an  inconsistency  very  unusual  in  him,  does 
adopt  it  in  the  latter  place,  but  imagines  a  fresh 
war  with  Ethiopia  in  3.  c.  922  to  account  for  the 
former.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  In  Matt.  i.  7,  8,  Lachm.,  Tisch.  (8th  ed.),  and 
TregeUes  read  'Ao-a(/)  for  'A(ra-  A. 

2.  ("Oo-o-a;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  'Atra.)  An- 
cestor of  Berechiah,  a  Levite  who  resided  in  one  of 
the  villages  of  the  Xetophathites  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  10).  W.  A.  W. 

ASADI'AS  ('A(ra5ias;  Alex.  XaSaias-  Se- 
dms).  Son  of  Chelcias,  or  HUkiah,  and  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1).  The  name  is 
probalily  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  represented  by 
Hasadiah  (1  Chr.  ui.  20).  W.  A.  W. 

AS'AEL  ('AfTtiijA;  Vidg.  omits),  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  and  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 
[Jahzeel'/] 

AS'AHEL  (bsnti75,  made  by  God:  'Acr- 
arjA.:  Asiel  [A.vihel]).  1.  Nephew  of  David,  being 
the  youngest  son  of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  smftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  val- 
ued in  ancient  times,  as  we  .see  by  the  instances  of 
Achilles,  Antilochus  (Horn.  11.  xv.  570),  Fapirius 
Cursor  (Liv.  ix.  16),  and  others.  When  fighting 
under  tlie  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against 
Ishbosheth's  army  at  Gibcon,  he  pursued  Abner, 
who,  after  vainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was  obhged 
to  kill  him  in  self-defense,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, probably  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  is'flf.  [iii.  27,  30,  xxiu.  24;  1  Chr.  xi. 
26,  xxvii.  7.]).     [Abnek.]  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  ('Acri7)\;  Alex.  latrnjX,  [Tat.  Io(ret7j\: 
Asael].)  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  who  went  throughout  the  cities  of  .Judah 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  true  worship  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  ['AcTttT^A.:  Asael.]  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedi- 
sated  things  in  the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and 
Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

4.  (['AtraTJA;  Vat.  AcrrjA.:]  Azakel.)  A  priest, 
father  of  .Jonathan  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x. 
15).     He  is  called  Azael  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  14. 

W.  A.  W. 

ASAHI'AH,  or  ASA'IAH  {r}''WV  [whom 
Jehovah  made]:  'Acraias;  [Alex.  2  K.  xxii.  14, 
Io<ra»:]  Asaia),  a  servant  of  king  Josiah,  sent  by 
him,  together  with  others,  to  seek  informs  tio*:  of 


«  *  The  contents  of  the  Psalms  in  question  are  sup- 
po?eil  to  require  a  later  author  than  the  Asaph  in 
David's  time.  ]5ut  the  title  which  ascn'jes  these 
psahns  to  Asaph  is  not  necessarily'  iij;orrect;  for  the 
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Jehovah  respecting  the  book  of  the  law  whicli  Hil 
kiah  found  in  the  temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  alst 
called  Asaiah,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).  K.  W.  B. 

ASA'IAH  [3  syl.]  {n:^WV  [Jehovah  made] . 
'Affa'ia:  [Vat.  Atria;  Aid.  'Acraias'-]  Asaia).  1. 
A  prince  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Simeonites 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  drove  out  the  Ham- 
ite  shepherds  from  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

2.  ('Ao-a'ias,  [Vat.  Ao-oySa,]  Alex.  [Comp.] 
'Aaaia  in  1  Chr.  vi. ;  'Acai'a  [Vat.  Affai,  Affaia]; 
Alex.  [Aid.]  'Aaaias  in  1  Ch'.  xv.)  A  Levite  in 
the  reign  of  David,  chief  of  the  family  of  Merari 
(1  Chr.  vi.  30).  With  120  of  his  brethren  he  took 
part  in  the  solemn  service  of  bringing  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  city  of  David  (1 
Chr.  XV.  6,  11). 

3.  ('Acrai'a;  Alex.  Acra.)  The  firstborn  of 
"the  Shilonite,"  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  5,  who 
with  his  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon.  In  Neh.  xi.  5  he  is  called  Maa- 
iSEi.\H,  and  his  descent  is  there  traced  from  Shiloni. 
which  is  explained  by  the  Targum  of  K.  Joseph 
on  1  Chr.  as  a  patronjnnic  from  .Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah,  by  others  as  "  the  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Shiloh."" 

4.  ([Vat.  Iffaia..]  Asaas.)  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20 
[ASAHIAH.]  W.  A.  W. 

AS'ANA  ('Ao-o-am;  [Aid.  Alex.  'Aeravd:] 
Asana),  name  of  a  man   (1  Esdr.   v.   31).     [As- 

JIAH.] 

A'SAPH  (HDS  [culkctor]:  'Aadcp:  Asaph). 
1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  David's  chofr  (1  Clu-.  vi.  39).  Psalms  1.  and 
Lxxiii.  to  Lxxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him,  but  proba- 
bly all  these,  except  1.,  Lxxiii.,  and  Ixxvii.,  are  of 
later  origin  "  (Vaihingei-,    Vers,  of  Psalms) ;  and 

he  was  in  aftertimes  celebrated  as  a  seer  (n*n)  as 
well  as  a  musical  composer,  and  was  put  on  a  par 
with  David  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30;  Neh.  xii.  46).  The 
office  appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
family,  unless  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were  called  after 
lihn  "the  sons  of  Asaph"  (comp.  the  Homeridae) 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  1:  2  Chr.  xx.  14;  Ezr.  ii.  41). 

2.  i'S,a(pxT  [Vat.  "Sacpav]  in  2  K.,  'Aera^  in  Is.; 
Alex.  [Comp.J  'Acrdcj}  in  2  K.  xviii.  37.)  The 
father  or  ancestor  of  Joab,  who  was  I'ecorder  or 
chronicler  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  m  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviu.  18,  37;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Asaph  is  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  nu- 
merous descendants  known  as  the  Bene-Asaph. 

3.  i'Aad((>.)  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  or 
"paradise"  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8).  His  name 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  who. 
like  Nehemiah,  was  at  high  office  at  the  court  of 
Persia. 

4.  {'Aadip  [Vat.  A<ra3  i"  Neh.].)  Ancestor 
of  ilattaniah,  the  conductor  of  the  temple-choir 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  15;  Neh 
xi.  17).     Most  probably  the  same  as  1  and  2. 

W.  A.  W. 
*  ASAR'AEL.     [AzARAEL.] 
ASA'REEL    (bslbS   [whom    God  bound 


Asaph  who  wrote  them  may  hare  been  a  descendant 
of  the  founder  of  the  family,  which,  as  Ezr.  ii.  41 
shows,  existeil  through  many  generations.  II. 
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ic.  by  a  vow,  Ges.]:  'E<rep^\;  H'^at.  IffepoTjA;] 
Aii;x.  'E.(Tepa7)K;  [Conip.  AcrapTjA:]  Asrnel).  A 
son  of  Jeluik'lcel,  whose  name  is  al)rui)Uv  intro- 
riuced  into  the  geuealogies  of  Judah  (1  Clir.  iv.  Hi). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASARE-LAH  (nbw-ltt?S:  'EpaVJA;  [Ales. 
UffJijA;  Coinp-  'A(r€iprjAa;  Aid.  'AirepijAa:]  ^-s"- 
i-t/'().  One  of  the  son.s  of  Asajih,  set  apart  bj' 
David  to  "  prophesy  witli  harps  and  with  psalteries 
and  with  cymbals  "  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2);  called  Je.sh- 
AKiiL.Mi  in  ver.  14.  W.  A.  W. 

*  ASBAZ'ARETH.  So  A.  V.  ed.  1611  in 
1  l->(lr.  X.  (i'J  for  "  Ashazareth,"  the  less  correct 
re;idin<:  of  later  editions.     See  Azbazaketh. 

A. 

AS'CALON.     [AsHKELON.] 

ASE'AS  CAo-oms  ;  [Aid.  'Ao-fos:]  Aseas), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Ksdr.  ix.  32).     [Isiii.jaii.] 

ASEBEBI'A  ('An-e^TjjSi'a:  Sebebias),  a  Levite 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  47).     [Siikkkuiah.] 

ASEBI'A('Ao-6/3m:  [Aid. 'A(r€j8€ia:]  Asbia), 
1  Esdr.  nii.  43.     [Hasiiaiji.mi  7.] 

AS'ENATH  (n2DS:  'haevie\  Alex.  Aaev- 
vtQ:  Asenetli),  daughter  of  Totipherah,  priest,  or 
possibly  prince,  of  On  [Potipiikkaii],  wife  of 
Joseph  ((Jen.  xli.  4?  >,  and  mother  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
considered  to  be  necessarily  Egj-ptian  (Lepsius, 
Chronolofjie  d.  yJu/ypler,  i.  382),  and  Egyptian 
etymologies  have  therefore  been  proposed.  Gese- 
nius  {Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  ^C-JIBIT  "  s'^e 
who  is  of  Neith,"  the  Egyptian  Minerva;  but  this 
word  has  not  been  found  iii  the  ancient  Egyptian 
or  Coptic;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubt- 
ful. If  we  are  guided  l>y  the  custom  of  the  He- 
brews, and  the  only  parallel  case,  that  of  Bithiah, 
whose  Hebrew  name,  "daugliter,"  that  is,  "ser- 
vant, of  Jehovah,"  implying  conversion,  must  have 
been  given  iier  on  her  marriage  to  JVIered.  at  a  time 
probably  not  long  distant  from  .loseph's  rule  [Bi- 
TiiiAiiJ,  we  must  suppose  that  his  Egyptian  wife 
received  a  Hebrew  name  from  Josepli  especially  if 
her  native  name  implied  devotion  to  tlie  gods  of 
the  country.  Such  a  new  name  would  have  been 
preserved  in  preference  to  tlie  otlier  in  the  0.  T. 
If  Hebrew,  Asenath  may  be  compared  to  the  male 

proper  name  Asnah,  H^DS  (Ezr.  ii.  50),  and  de- 
rived liite  it  from  "JCS  or  CDS,  in  which  case 
both  names  would  signify  slornltouse  ;  unless  both 
may  be  cognate  with  n3D,  and  mean  bramble,  a 
sense  not  repugnant  to  Semitic  usage  in  proper 
names.  The  former  derivation  is  perhaps  the  more 
probal)le,  in  connection  witli  Joseph's  history  and 
the  name  of  Epliraim.  K.  S.  P. 

♦ASER  ('Aff^p;  1"A.  Aa-a-vp-  ^aasson)  oc- 
curs in  Ttil).  i.  2  a-s  tlie  name  of  a  city  in  Galilee 
near  Tjiisbk,  which  see.  Hazor  is  probably  the 
place  intended.  A. 

A'SER,  Lukeii.  30,  Rev.  vii.  G.     [Asiikk.] 


ASH 

ASE'RER  (2e|C)op;  [Aid.  'Aonpap-]  Huree), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  v.  32).     [Siseka.] 

ASH  ^"!lS,  oiin:  Tri-vs'-  piiius)  occurs  onlj 
in  Is.  xliv.  14,  as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood 
of  which  idols  were  carved:  "  He  hcweth  him  down 
cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  tiie  oak,  which 
be  strengthenetli  for  liimself  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest :  he  plantcth  an  iisli,  and  the  rain  doth  nour- 
ish it."  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the 
tree  denoted  by  tiie  Hebrew  word  oren ;  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulg.  understand  some  species  of  pine-tree, 
and  this  rendering  is  supported  by  many  learned 
commentators,  amongst  whom  may  lie  named  Mun- 
ster,  Calvin,  and  15ochart.;  and  some  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  acco."ling  to  <  'elsius  (Jlnrob.  i.  lUl),  believe 
that  tlie  aren  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  sannuber, 
a  kind  of  pine,"  and  assert  that  the  aran  is  often 
coupled  with  tlie  nri-z  and  bciv^ch,''  as  though  aJJ 
the  three  trees  belonged  to  the  same  nature.  Lu- 
ther understands  tlie  n-ditr  by  ortn.''  Rosenmiiller 
tliinks  that  the  stone-pine  (Pimis  jiiiiia,  Linn.)  is 
the  tree  denoted.  (Celsius  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  on-n  is  identical  witli  a  tree  of  Arabia  I'etnea, 
of  which  Aliul  I'adli  makes  mention,  called  m-an 
Of  the  same  opinion  are  Michaelis  {Siij>j>.  nd  Lex. 
Ihb.  12U),  Dr.  Royle  {Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.  &Tt.  Oren), 
and  Dr.  Lee  (Ltx.  Ihb.  s.  v.).  This  tree  is  de- 
scribed as  growing  chiefly  in  valleys  and  low  dis- 
tricts ;  it  is  a  thorny  tree,  bearing  grape-like  clus- 
ters of  lierries,  v.hicli  are  noxious  and  bitter  when 
green,  but  become  ratlier  sweet  when  they  ripen, 
and  turn  black.  Gesenius  {Thts.  s.  v.)  is  in  favor 
of  some  species  of  pine  being  the  tree  intended. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tree  of  which  Abul 
Fadli  speaks.  Sprengel  (JJist.  Jiti  Ikrb.  i.  14; 
thinks  the  nmn  is  the  caper-tree  (Copparis  spi- 
nosa,  Linn.).  Dr.  Royle  says  the  tree  appears  to 
agree  in  some  respects  with  ^^ulcddoni  pi'isiai. 
Other  attempts  at  identification  liave  been  made  by 
Faber  in  his  posthumous  MS.  notes  on  Biblical  Rot- 
any,  and  Link  (Schroder's  BoUni.  .Jnurn.  iv.  152), 
but  they  are  mere  conjectures.  The  A.  V.  adopted 
the  translation  of  tiili  in  all  i>roliability  from  the 
similarity  of  the  Hebrew  oren  with  tiie  Latin  ornvs; 
and  Dr.  Itoyle  strifes  that  tlie  Ormts  JAirt'jxeus  is 
found  in  Syria,  but  thinks  it  is  not  a  true  native. 

Until  future  investigation  acquaints  us  with  the 
nature  of  the  tree  denoted  by  tiie  ardv  of  Abul 
FadU,  it  will  Ise  far  lietter  to  adopt  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  LXX.,  and  under.stand  some  kind  of 
pine  to  be  the  ortii  of  Scripture.  J'iiiiis  hdiptnsii 
or  P.  ludriliiiiri  may  lie  intended.  Celsius  (IJierob. 
i.  1IJ3)  objects  to  any  pine  rcjiresenting  the  oren, 
because  he  says  pines  are  ditlicult  to  transplant, 
and  therefore  that  the  pine  would  ill  suit  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  "  he  planteth  an  onn."  This, 
however,  is  not  a  valid  objection:  the  lurch,  for  in 
sUmce,  is  readily  transplanted,  an<l  throws  with  great 
rapidity,  liut  it  is  not  a  native  of  Syria.  The  lie- 
brew  oren  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb 
ririin,  "to  1)6  agile,"  "to  be  slender,"  or  "grace- 
ful." W.  H. 


a  o«jLOi  T"""*!  a'"*  'J"*  f'ces  (Ool.  L.  Arab.). 

Dr.  \\■il^'oIl  (Lrni'ls  of  the  Bihlr,  li.  892)  identifies  the 
couinion  "  lir "  (Piinis  ii/lrf.<!lri.^)  \\\t\\  the  brrn.<!h  of 
Bcripture,  and  Htiitcs  that  it  is  "  freiiuciitly  seen  in  I/eb- 
Mtoo,  where  it  U  Iiaown  by  the  uauio  of  mtjoar,  '■  but 


Dr.  Hooker  wivs   he  never  heard   of  P.  njh-estris  tn 
Syria,  iind  tliinks  /'.  /lalijirnsii  is  uiaant. 

6  T~'S  and  tt"l"1Z,  ccjar  and  cypress. 

c  Reading  t~lS  Instead  of  ]"'K,  "quia  ^~"S  mm 
finiiH  niinuKculo,  in  niultis  oo'JIcis  Ebrsei  cdiaonibiu 
fwriliatur,  quod  Ty   Sain  sluiillimum  «8t "  (Uitu*   I 

lyi). 
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A'SHAN  (IttJy  [,r,wk,]:  ['AroSx,]  'Acrdu, 
\i<ra.p;  [Alex.  le<j>da,  Aaav.  Aiaav'-j  Asan),  a 
3ity  ill  the  low  country  of  Judah  named  in  Josh. 
XV.  42  with  Libnah  and  Ether.  In  Josh.  xix.  7, 
and  1  Chr.  iv.  32.  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belonging 
to  Simeon,  but  in  company  with  Ain  and  Rimiuon, 
whicli  (see  Josh.  xv.  -31)  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  to  the  south.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  59,  it  is  given 
as  a  priests'  city,  occupying  the  same  place  as  the 

somewhat  similar  word  Ain  (]^.?)  does  m  the  list 
of  Josh.  xxi.  16. 

In  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  Chor-asban  is  named  with 
Horman  and  other  cities  of  "the  South."     [The 

compound  name  (]ti!!7y  ~l^2)  means  (Ges.)  smok- 
iiig  furnace,  or  (Fiirst)  smelting  furnace.'\ 

Eusebius  aud  Jerome  ( Onom. )  mention  a  vUlage 
named  Bethasan  as  15  miles  west  of  Jerusalem; 
but  this,  though  agreemg  sufficiently  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  in  Josh.  xv.  42,  is  not  far  enough 
south  for  the  indications  of  the  other  passages; 
and  indeed  Euseb.  and  Jer.  discrimmate  Bethasan 
fi'om  "  Asan  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon."  It  h.as  not 
yet  been  identified,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Ain:  in 
which  case  Robmson  found  it  at  Al  Ghuweir.     G. 

*  The  identification  of  Ain  with  Ghuweir,  Dr. 
Kobiiiiion  recalls  in  his  Hes.   ii.  204   (ed.   1858). 
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See  Anim.  The  Ashan  of  Simeon,  situated  on  tht 
northern  limit  of  Palestine,  may  be  a  different  one 
fi'om  the  Ashan  of  .Fudah  (Jos.  xix.  7 ;  1  Chrou. 
iv.  32).    (Kaumer,  Faliistina,  p.  173).    See  Chuu- 

ASHAN.  II. 

ASHBE'A  (P.2?.'W  [Iculjure,  Ges.] :  'Effo.Bd; 
[Comp.  'AiTe0d'-]  Juramentutii).  A  proper  name, 
but  whetlier  of  a  person  or  place  Ls  uncertain  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21).  Houbigant  would  understand  it  of 
the  latter,  and  would  render  "  the  house  of  Ash- 
bea"  by  Beth-ashbea.  The  whole  clause  is  ob- 
scure. The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  (ed.  Wilkius) 
paraphrases  it,  "and  tlie  family  of  the  house  of 
manufacture  of  the  fine  linen  for  the  garments  of 
tlie  kings  and  priests,  which  was  handed  down  to 
the  house  of  Eshba."      ,  W.  A.  W. 

ASH'BEL  (bs^>':  'Aa/StjA,  'Aav^-f,p:  As- 
bel),  a  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvi. 
38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1).  Respecting  the  sous  of  Ben 
janiiu,  see  Bechek. 

ASH'BELITES,  THE  (''batt'Sn  :  6 
'Acru/Srjpt;  [Vat.  -per,  Comp.  'Ao-UjSrjAi':]  Ashe- 
liUe).  The  descendants  of  Ashukl  the  son  of  Ben 
jamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

ASH'CHENAZ  (T2?^"S :  'Aax^-vdi,  oi 
'Axava(4oi  [Vat.  Aax-] !   Alex.  Ao'xej'eC)  "'  Acr- 


XO'i'aC^oi  [-(aiot]:  Ascenez.)    Ashkenaz  (1  Chr. 
i.  6;  Jer.  li.  27).  W.  A.  W. 

ASH-DOD.or  AZO'TUS  (IT^IJ^'S  [strong- 
kold or  castle]  :  "aC^to^,  LXX.  [commonly]  and  N. 
T.),  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, situated  about  30  miles  from  the  southern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  ■"{  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
and  nearly  midway  between  Gaza  and  .loppa.  It 
stood  on  an  elevation  overlookinc;  the  plain,  and  the 
natural  advauta'xes  of  its  position  were  improved 
by  fortifications  of  great  strength.     For  this  reason 


it  was  probably  selected  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
national  worship  of  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  5).  It  was 
assigned  to  the  trilie  of  Judah  (.Tosh.  xv.  47),  but 
was  never  subdued  by  the  Israelites :  it  appears  on 
the  contrary  to  have  been  the  point  for  conducting 
offensive  operations  against  them,  so  much  so,  that 
after  Uzziah  had  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
wall  of  the  town,  he  secured  himself  against  future 
attacks  by  establishing  forts  on  the  adjacent  bdls 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  fi):  even  down  to  Nehemiah's  acce  it 
preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race  and  language 
(Neh.  xiii.  23).     But  its  chief  importance  aroso 
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fruni  its  position  on  tlie  high  road  from  Palestine 

>o  Egypt,  conimaiKlin<j;  tlie  entrance  to  or  from  the 
latter  country:  it  wu.s  uii  tiiis  account  besieged  by 
i'artrtu,  tlie  general  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Sargon, 
About  B.  C-.  71U,  aiiparently  to  frustrate  the  league 
formed  between  Ilezekiah  and  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  1). 
Its  iiiiportance  as  well  as  strength  is  testified  by 
the  protracted  siege  which  it  afterwards  sustained 
under  Psamnieticiius,  aljout  u.  c.  G-)0  (Herod,  ii. 
157),  the  ettijcts  of  which  are  incidentally  referred 
to  by  Jer.  (xxv.  '21)).  That  it  recovered  from  this 
blow  appears  from  its  being  meiitioiied  as  an  indc- 
|)endeiit  [wwer  in  alliance  w'ith  the  Arabians  and 
others  against  Jerusalem  (Neli.  iv.  7).  It  was  de 
stroyed  by  the  lAIaccabees  (I  .M-icc.  v.  68,  x.  84), 
and  lay  in  ruins  until  the  lioinan  conquest  of  Ju- 
da;a,  when  it  was  restored  by  (ial)inius,  B.  c.  55 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  7,  §  7),  and  was 
one  of  the  towns  assigned  to  Salome  after  Herod's 
death  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1).  The  only  notice 
of  Azotus  in  the  X.  T.  is  in  connection  with  Phil- 
ip's return  from  (iaza  (Acts  viii.  40).  It  is  now 
an  insignificant  vilLige,  with  no  memorials  of  its 
ancient  importance,  but  is  still  called  Esdud. 

W.  L.  B. 
*  Yet  the  present  site  is  not  wholly  destitute  ot 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  fame.  A  lew  discoveries  stiU 
reward  the  traveller's  search.  The  high  mound 
which  probably  formed  the  acropolis  of  the  old  city 
cannot  be  mistaken,  covered  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, and  with  remains  of  cellars  or  cisterns  which 
excavations  recently  made  (1852)  have  laid  open. 
Here  must  have  been  the  citadel  which  for  29  years 
baffled  the  efforts  of  Psanimetichiis  for  its  capture, 
the  longest  siege  (says  Uerodotus)  on  record  (see 
KawUnson  on  Herod,  ii.  242).  From  the  top  of  this 
hill  may  be  .seen  the  Mediterranean,  and  here  doubt- 
less, stood  the  fish-god,  l).\(i()N  (1  Sam.  v.  3  ff.), 
where  he  could  survey  the  domain  over  which  lie 
was  supposed  to  preside.  Two  marble  columns  re- 
main, one  prostrate  in  the  court  of  the  neighboring 
khnn,  and  the  other  wrought  into  a  drinking  trough 
not  far  from  it:  and  a  few  fragments  of  columns 
and  capitals  are  to  be  seen  built  into  a  Sak-uh  or 
watering-maehine,  or  into  the  walls  of  goat  and 
sheep  i»ns.  Some  traces  of  masonry  occur  near 
the  Jafta  road,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  city 
walls,  so  nearly  concealed  as  to  be  found  only  with 
special  pains.  There  is  also  a  large  caravansemi 
on  the  edge  of  an  luljacent  marsh  (see  wood-cut), 
now  entirely  deserted,  but  once  an  important  sta- 
tion, when  the  tratfic  at  present  transferred  to  the 
sea  passed  this  way  Iwtwuen  .Syria  and  Eg}-pt.   H. 

ASH'DODITES,  THE  (Dn'THtt'Sn  : 
cm.  in  LXX.  [but  Coinp.  and  U  MSS.  have'ACt^- 
Tioi]:  Azotii).  The  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  or  Azo- 
tus (Neh.  iv.  7);  Cidled  A.siiuotuitk.s  in  Josh, 
xiii.  3  W.  A.  W. 

ASH'DOTH  PIS'GAH  (n3p2n  m^tt'S. 

from  Itt'S,  «>to  pour  forth;"  'AcrrjSojfl  <l>a<7-7a, 
[once  r^y  ^curyd'^  rndicen  [inimlis]  I'lws'jo,  [.bsc- 
(/()//(  Pliii.il/ii ) ),  a  curious  and  (since  it  occurs  in 
none  of  Uie  later  books)  probably  a  very  ancient 
term,  found  only  in  Dent.  iii.  17;  .losh.  xii.  3,  xiii. 
20:  and  in  Deut.  iv.  4!),  A.  V.  "  springs  of  Pi.sgah." 
In  the  two  [)a.s.sages  from  lleuteronomy  the  words 
form  part  of  a  formula,  l)y  which  apparently  the 
aionntains  whicii  enclose  the  1  )e.ad  Sea  on  the  east 
;i(le  are  defined.  Thus  in  iii.  17,  we  read,  "  the 
Arabali '  also  ('.  e.  the  Jordan  vallcv^  and   the 
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'border.'  ffom  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  Galilee)  unto  the 
sea  of  the  •  Arabah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Aslidotk 
hap-Pisgah  eastward;  "  and  so  also  in  iv.  49,  though 
here  our  translators  have  chosen  to  vary  the  Ibr- 
niula  for  English  readers.  The  same  intention  is 
evident  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Joshua;  and  in 
X.  40,  and  xii.  8  of  the  same  book,  Aslidotli  is  used 
alone  —  "  the  springs  "  —  to  denote  one  of  the  main 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The  only  other 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  highly 
Ijoetical  passage.  Num.  xxi.  15,  "the  '■jjouring 
forth  '  of  the  '  torrents,'  which  extendeth  to  She- 
beth-Ar."  This  midoubtedly  refers  also  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

'Wha.i  the  real  significance  of  the  term  may  be, 
it  is  impossible  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  determine.  Doubt- 
less, like  the  other  topographical  words  of  the  IJible. 
it  has  a  precise  meaning  strictly  observed  in  its  use ; 
but  whether  it  be  the  springs  poured  forth  at  the 
l)ase  of  the  mountains  of  ]\Ioab,  or  the  roots  or 
spurs  of  those  mountains,  or  the  luountaius  them- 
selves, it  is  useless  at  present  to  conjecture.      G. 

ASHDOTHITES,  THE  ("'im'SH  :  d 
'A^wTios  [Vat.  -eios]  '•  Azotii).  The  inhabitants 
[strictly  "  inhabitant,"  but  collective]  of  Ashdod, 
or  Azotus  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHER,  Apocr.  [only  Tobit  i.  2,  see  Aser] 

and  N.  T.  A'SER  ("^tf'S :  'Ao-Tjp  [Kom.  'Ao- 
ff-fip  in  ICz.  xlviii.] :  Ascr),  the  8th  son  of  Jacob, 
by  Zilpah,  Le;ili's  handmaid  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The 
name  is  interpreted  as  meaning  "  happy,"  in  a  pas- 
sage full  of  tke  paronomastic  turns  which  distin- 
guish these  \ery  ancient  records :  "  And  Leah  said, 

'In  my  happiness  am  I  (^"IJl'SS),  for  the  daugh- 
ters will  call  me  happy '  (^3^~lti7S),  and  she  called 

his  name  Asher"  (~l^r^)?  *'•  «•  "happy."  A  sim- 
ilar play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Jloses  (Dent, 
xxxiii.  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah's  other  and  elder  .son, 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all 
connected.  Of  the  trilje  descended  from  Asher  no 
action  is  recorded  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
sacred  history.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  various 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the  ear- 
lier books,  as  (Jen.  xxxv.,  xlvi.;  Ex.  i.;  Num.  i.,  ii., 
xiii.,  Ac,  and  like  the  rest  Asher  .sent  his  chief  as 
one  of  the  spies  from  Kadesh-iiarnea  (Num.  xiii.). 
1  Hiring  the  march  through  the  desert  his  place  was 
between  Dan  and  Naphtali  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  27);  and  after  the  conquest 
he  took  up  his  allotted  position  without  any  si)eciiJ 
mention. 

The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Asher  are. 
like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the 
northern  tribes,  extremely  diHiciilt  to  trace.  This 
is  |)artly  owiiif;  to  our  ignorance  of  the  jirinciple  on 
which  those  ancient  boundaries  were  ilrawn  and  re- 
corded, an<l  partly  fi-oni  the  absence  of  identification 
of  tlie  majority  of  the  iilaces  named.  The  general 
position  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  .sea-short  Ironi  Car- 
mcl  northwards,  with  .Mana.sseli  on  the  south,  Zeb- 
ulun  and  Issacli.ar  on  the  southeast,  and  Napht;di 
on  the  northeast  (.(os.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  22).  The 
bound:iries  and  towns  are  ijiven  in  .losh.  Jtix.  24- 
.'il,  xvii.  10,  11,  and  .ludg.  i.  31,  .'i2.  I'roni  a  com- 
parison of  these  passaijes  it  seems  |ilain  that  Dor 
(  Tiintiira)  must  have  been  within  the  limits  of  thf 
tribe,   in  which   case  the  wuthern   boundary  wa* 
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probably  one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the  Med- 
iterranean south  of  that  place  —  either  .Xahr  tl- 
Defnah  or  Nahr  Zurkn.  Following  the  beach 
round  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  the  tribe  then 
possessed  the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plam  of 
Esdraelon,  probably  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  boundary  would  then 
appear  to  have  run  northwards,  possibly  bending  to 
the  east  to  embrace  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by 
Kanah  (a  name  still  attached  to  a  site  six  miles  in- 
land from  iidid),  whence  it  turned  and  came  down 
by  T}Te  to  Achzib  (Ecdippa,  now  es-Zib)." 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soil  in 
all  Palestine  (Stanley,  p.  ■2(J5 ;  Kenrick,  Phaen.  p.  35), 
and  in  its  productiveness  it  well  fultilled  the  prom- 
ise involved  in  the  name  '•  Asher,"  and  in  the  bless- 
ings which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  by  Jacob 
and  by  Moses.  Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was 
to  "dip  his  foot,"  the  "bread"  which  was  to  be 
"fat,"  and  the  "royal  dainties"  in  which  he  was 
to  indulge ; ''  and  here  in  the  metallic  manufactures 
of  the  Phoenicians  (Kenrick,  p.  38)  were  the  "  iron 
and  brass"  for  his  "shoes."  The  Phoenician  set- 
tlements were  even  at  that  early  period  in  full  vig- 
or ;  <^  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Asher  was  soon 
contented  to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to  "  dwell 
among  them"  without  attempting  the  conquest 
and  extermination  enjouaed  in  regard  to  all  the 
Canaanites  (-Judg  i.  31,  32).  Accordingly  he  did 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor  Dor,'' 
nor  Zidon,  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achzib,  nor  Helbah,  nor 
Aphik,  nor  Kehob  (Judg.  i.  3l),  and  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  inert  acquiescence  is  immedi- 
ately visible.  While  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  "jeop- 
arded their  lives  unto  the  death"  in  the  struggle 
against  Sisera,  Asher  was  content  to  forget  the  peril 
of  his  fellows  in  the  creeks  and  harbors  of  his  new 
allies  (Judg.  v.  17,  18).  At  the  numbering  of 
Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  numerous  than 
either  Ephraim,  Blanasseh,  or  Benjamin  (Num.  i. 
32-4:1),  but  in  the  reign  of  David  so  insignificant 
had  the  tribe  become,  that  its  name  is  altogether 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief  rulers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16-22);  and  it  is  vrith  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  it  is  related  that  "  divers  of  Asher  and 
Manasseh  and  Zebulun  ' '  came  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
Passover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxs.  11).  With  the 
exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe  west 
of  the  Jordan  which  furnished  no  hero  or  judge  to 
the  nation.<=  "  One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 
general  obscurity  —  the  aged  widow  '  Anna  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,'  who  in 
the  very  close  of  the  history  departed  not  from  the 
'  temple,  but  '  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers 
night  and  day  '  "  (Stanley,  p.  265).  G. 

ASH'ER  PE^W  [fortress,  Fiirst :  Comp.] 
Alex.  'Kcrrip'-  Aser).  A  place  which  formed  one 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  south 
(Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  placed  by  P^usebius  on  the 
road  from  Shechem  to  Bethshaii  or  Scythopolis, 
about  15  miles  from  the  former.     Three  quarters 
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a  Achshaph  (LXX.  Kea<|)  or  Kaidi//a)  must  be  Giaifa. 
Robinson's  identification  (iii.  55)  is  surely  too  fiir  in- 
land. Alammelech  was  probably  ou  the  Nahr  el-Me- 
iecA,  a  tributary  of  the  Kishon.  Jipbthah-el  may  be 
Tefal  (Rob.  iii.  107).  Bethlehem  {Beit  Lakm)  is  10 
miles  inland  from  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Chaifa  (Rob. 
p.  113) ;  and  as  it  was  in  Zebulun,  it  fi.\es  the  distance 
•)f  Aaher's  boundary  as  less  than  that  from  the  sea. 

f>  Ifor  the  crops,  see  Rob.  iii.  102  ;  for  the  oil.  Ken- 
tick,  p.  31 ;  Reland,  p.  817. 


of  an  hour  from  Tubas,  the  ancient  ITiebez.  i.s  tht 
hamlet  of  Teydsir,  which  Mr.  Porter  suggests  may 
be  the  Asher  of  JNIanasseh  {flamlb.  p.  318).  It 
the  Vat.  JMS.  the  LXX.  of  this  passage  is  entirely 
corrupt.  W.  A   AV. 

ASHE'RAH  (n-^tt^S),  the  name  of  a  Phoe- 
nician goddess,  or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our 
translators,  foUovsing  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
(aAcros)  and  of  the  \^ilg.  {liicus),  translate  the 
word  by  "grove."  Almost  all  modern  interpreter 
however,  since  Selden  {De  D'ds  Syrlis,  p.  343), 
agree  that  an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  must  be 
intended,  as  seems  sufficiently  proved  from  such 
passages  as  2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6,  in  the  latter  cf 
which  we  find  that  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Ashe- 
rah  "  (or  as  our  version  reads  "  the  r/rove  ")  "from 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  There  can,  moreover,  be 
no  doubt  that  Asherah  is  very  closely  connected 
with  A.snT(jKETH  and  her  worship,  hideed  the  two 
are  so  placed  in  connection  with  each  other,  and 
each  of  them  .vith  IJaal  (e.  c/.  Judg.  iii.  7,  comp. 
ii.  3;  Judg.  vi.  25;  1  K.  xviii.  19),  that  many 
critics  have  regarded  them  as  identical.  There  are 
other  passages,  however,  in  which  these  terms  seem 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  2  K.  xxiii. 
13,  14, 15.  Movers  (Phon.  i.  561)  first  pointed  out 
and  established  the  difference  between  the  two 
names,  though  he  proljably  goes  too  far  in  consid 
ering  them  as  names  of  distinct  deities.  The  view 
maintained  by  Bertheau  {Exeg.  Hcuulh.,  liic/it., 
p.  67 )  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  one,  that 
Ashtoreth  is  the  proper  name  of  the  goddess,  whilst 
Asherah  is  the  name  of  the  unage  or  symbol  of  the 
goddess.  This  symbol  seems  in  all  cases  to  have 
been  of  wood  (see  e.  g.  Judg.  vi.  25--30;  2  K. 
xxiii.  14),  and  the  most  probable  etymology  of  the 

term  ("Itt'^  =  ~l^''"'>  to  he  straight,  direct)  indi- 
cates that  it  was  fonned  of  the  straight  stem  of  a 
tree,  whether  living  or  set  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
thus  pohits  us  to  the  phallic  rites  with  which  no 
douI)t  the  worship  of  Astarte  was  connected. 
[Ashtoreth.]     See  also  Egypt.       F.  AV.  G. 

ASH'ERITES,  TBCE  ("'Itt^S'n :  6  'Acr^p; 
Alex.  Affrip-  Vulg.  om.).  The  descendants  of 
Asher  and  members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  i.  32). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  bumt- 
oflfering  were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  its  surface, 

on  a  heap  called  the  apple  (n^lSri),  from  its  round 
shape  (Cramer,  de  Ara  exferiori),  said  to  hav» 
sometimes  amounted  to  300  Cors ;  but  this  JIaimon. 
and  others  say  is  spoken  hyperbolice.  On  the  days 
of  the  three  solemn  festivals  the  ashas  were  not  re- 
moved, and  the  accumulation  taken  away  afterwards 
in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting  lots  for  the  of- 
fice {.Mislinn,  Tfiinid,  i.  2,  and  ii.  2).  The  tishes 
of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to  regulations 
prescribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial  etti- 
cacy  of  purifying  the  unclean  (Heb.  ix.  13),  but 
of   polluting   the   clean.       [Saciui-ick.]      Ashen 


c  Zidon  was  then  distinguished  by  the  name  Rab- 
bah=  '■  the  Strong,"  Josh.  xix.  28. 

'/  This  name  is  added  by  the  LXX.  Compare  Josh 
sTii.  11. 

e  This  would  be  well  compensated  for  if  the  ancient 
leaend  could  be  proved  to  have  any  foundation,  that 
the  parents  of  St.  Paul  resided  at  Giscala  or  Oiish 
Chaleb,  i.  e.  the  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg  i.  31).  St* 
«"i»nd,  p.  813.     [But  see  Acts  xxii.  3.1 
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ibout  the  person,  especially  on  the  head,  were  used 
as  a  sit;n  oi  sorrow.     [Moukxing.]  II.  H. 

•Jeremiah  (xxvi.  40)  speaks  of  "a  valley  of 
ashes;"  and  from  his  mention  of  "the  brook  of 
Kidron  "  in  the  same  passaijc,  he  niay  possibly 
lifer  to  a  "valley"  wliicii  bore  tliis  name,  near 
Jerusalem.  Hut  tiie  jiropiiet's  representation  there 
being  synil)olic,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  far  we 
are  to  regard  the  scenery  under  which  he  couches 
tlie  allci;ory  as  literal  and  how  far  as  fictitious. 

At  a  little  distance  north  of  .Jerusalem  are  several 
large  mounds  of  ashes  (one  of  them  40  feet  high), 
wiiich  some  conjecture  may  be  as  old  as  the  age  of 
the  temiile,  having  been  built  uj)  by  the  ashes  earned 
out  thither  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  vi.  10, 
11).  .So  nuicli  curiosity  was  felt  respecting  these 
ashes  that  two  small  specimens  of  them  were  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Liebig,  who  found  them  on 
an:ilysis  to  consist  largely  of  animal  and  not  of  veg- 
etable elements.  Hut  tlie  general  opinion  is  that 
tliey  are  the  accumulations  of  ashes  deposited  there 
from  soap  manufactories  which  ft>rmerly  existed  at 
Jenisalem.  The  fact  that  similar  mounds  occur  in 
the  vicinity  of  yiibulis  (Siiixuk.m),  which  are 
known  to  be  formed  in  this  way,  would  seem  to  be 
decisive  on  this  (piestion.  Travellers  have  observed 
them  also  near  (Jlifizzdi  ((iaza),  Liuld  (Lydda), 
and  liamkli,  where  the  .lews  never  oftered  sacrifices. 
See  Dr.  l{oi»inson"s  L'lttr  His.  in.  201.  The 
chemical  test,  as  he  suggests,  is  too  limited  for  de- 
tennining  the  character  of  the  entire  mass,  and  a 
few  particles  of  bones  might  easily  be  intermixed 
with  the  other  sediments.  Dr.  Sepp  takes  notice 
of  the.se  a-sh-heaps  (Jtrugnltm  u.  dtts  Iteil.  Land, 
i.  2.50),  and  expresses  the  same  opinion  of  their 
origin.  H. 

ASH'IMA  (Wa^tt't^ :  'A<7i^({9  [Vat.  -o-e.-] ; 
[Comp.  'Atri/xaQ  ^l.f /»t'( ),  a  god  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  Hainath.  The  worship  w.as  introduced 
into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite  colonists  whom 
Shalmanezer  settled  in  that  land  (2  K.  xvii.  30). 
The  name  occurs  only  in  tiiis  single  instance.  The 
Talnnidists  say  tiiat  the  word  signifies  a  goat  with- 
out hair,  or  rather  with  short  hair  (Huxtorf,  Lkj:. 
Tdliii.),  and  from  tliis  circumstance  Ashima  has 
oeen  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Mendesian  god 
of  the  I'.gyptians  (considered  by  the  (Ireeks  to  be 
Fan),  to  whom  the  goat  w;is  sacred.  This  god  has 
also  by  some  been  idcntifi  d  with  the  I'hffinician 
god  Ksmun  (see  Winer,  /'<■■  Jir.),  whose  name  is 
fre<|uently  found  in  Phutiician  inscriptions  as  a 
component  of  the  names  of  ]iersons,  and  who  is 
regarded  as  the  I'luenician  ^Ksculapius  (Gesen. 
Afon.  Plicen.  pp.  1  •■{(;,  ;t47).  The  two  conjectures 
are  not  necessarily  discrcjiaiit,  since  to  the  I'lioeni- 
cian  F.snn'm  l)elong  the  characteristics  both  of  Pan 
and  of  /Ksculapius  (Movei-s,  /'lidiiizier,  i.  532). 
There  are  many  other  conjectures  of  Jewish  writers 
respecting  this  god,  but  they  are  of  no  authority 
whatever.  1*'.  ^V-  G. 

ASH'KELON,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS'- 
CALON  (l'1^i7t?'S  a  [i)erh.  viiijrntion,  Ge- 
»en. ;  stony,  Dietr.] ;  once  "  the  Eshkalonite," 
^pibntpyrt:  'KffKiKwV.  Saad.  ^j^JLvw^ 
(note  the  change  from  Aleph  to  .\in):   Asadim). 

a  The  uiual  form  would  be  ^ptt'S,  AshknI.  Rii- 
Ugcr  (in  OcHonluR,  p.  147*5)  sungesw  that  tlie  uncoin- 
moD  temiinHtion  Ik  a  I'hilistine  form. 


ASHKELON 

one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistinei 
(Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  but  less  often  men- 
tioned, and  apparently  less  known  to  the  Jews  than 
the  other  four.  Tliis  doulitless  arose  from  its  re- 
mote situation,  alone,  of  all  the  Philistine  towns, 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  tlie  siiore  of  tlic  Mediter 
raiiean  (Jer.  xlvii.  7),  and  also  well  down  to  tht 
south.  Gaza,  indeed,  was  still  further  south,  but 
then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  I'.gypt  to  the 
centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon  lay 
consideraljly  to  the  left.  The  site,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name,  fully  bears  out  the  above  infer- 
ence; but  some  indications  of  tlie  fact  may  be 
traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkelon  which 
occur  in  the  Hible.  Thus,  the  name  is  omitted 
from  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  of  the  Philistine  towns 
falling  to  tiie  lot  of  Judali  (but  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
V.  1,  §  22,  where  it  is  specified),  althougii  I'Lkron. 
Ashdod,  and  G;iza  are  all  named;  and  considerabk 
uncertainty  rests  over  its  mention  in  Judg.  i.  18 
(see  Bertheau  in  l'.xv(j.  Ilnmlb.).  Samson  went 
down  from  'i'imnatli  to  .\shkelon  when  lie  slew  the 
thirty  men  and  t<Jok  tlieir  spoil,  as  if  to  a  remote 
pliice  whence  his  exjiloit  was  not  likely  to  be  hejird 
of;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in  the  histor- 
ical books  is  in  the  formulistic  passages.  Josh.  xiii. 
3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in  the  casual  notices  of 
Jud.  ii.  28;  1  Mace.  x.  8G,  xi.  60,  xii.  33.  The 
other  Philistine  cities  are  e;ich  distinguished  by 
some  special  occurrence  or  fact  connected  with  it, 
but  excejjt  the  one  exploit  of  Samson,  Ashkelon  is 
to  us  no  more  than  a  name.  In  the  poetical  books 
it  occurs  2  Sam.  i.  20;  .ler.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7; 
Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  5. 

In  the  post-bil)lical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to  con- 
sideraljle  im])ortance.  Near  the  town  —  though  all 
traces  of  them  have  now  vanished  —  were  the  temple 
and  sacred  lake  of  1  Icrceto,  the  Syrian  ^'enus ;  and 
it  shared  with  (!aza  an  infamous  reputation  for  the 
steadfastness  of  its  heathenism  and  for  the  cruel- 
ties there  practiced  on  Christians  by  Julian  (Ke- 
land,  pp.  588,  590).  "  The  .soil  around  the  town 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  the  wine  of  Asca- 
lon  was  celebrated,  and  the  Al-hcima  plant  flour- 
ished better  than  in  any  other  place  except  Can- 
opus  ■'  (Kenrick,  p.  28).  It  was  also  celeiirated  for 
its  cypresses,  for  figs,  olives,  and  pomegranates,  and 
for  its  bees,  which  gave  their  name  to  a  valley  in 
the  neighborhood  (Kenrick,  p.  28;  Kdrisi  and  Ibn 
Batuta  in  Bitter,  PnUiftinn,  p.  88).  Its  name  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  "  I'.schalot "  or  "  Shallut,"  a 
kind  of  onion,  first  grown  there,  and  for  which  this 
place  wan  widely  known.  "  The  sacred  doves  of 
Venus  still  fill  with  their  cooint's  the  luxuriant  gar- 
dens which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the 
ruined  walls"  (Stinley,  ]).  2r)7).  Ashkelon  playetl 
a  memoralile  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Crusades. 
"  In  it  was  intn'nchcd  tlie  hero  of  the  List  gleam 
of  history  which  has  tlirown  its  li;;ht  over  the 
])lains  of  Phili.stia,  and  within  the  walls  and  towers 
ni>w  standing  Richard  held  his  court "  (Stanley, 
('//((/.).  By  the  Mohammcflan  geogr.iphers  it  was 
called  "tiie  bride  of  Syria"  (Schultens,  Imltx 
Unujr. ). 

"  The  |x)sif  ion  of  the  town  is  naturally  very 
strong.  The  walls  are  built  on  a  ridge  of  rock 
which  winds  in  a  semicirculiu-  curve  around  the 
town  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  There 
is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a  small  harbor 
towards  the  east  advaiice<l  a  little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Giiza.  tlie 
name  of  Miyumas  "  (Kenrick,  p.  28V 
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Ii.  the  time  of  Origen  some  wells  of  remarkable 
ihape  were  shown  near  the  town,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  those  dug  by  Isaac,  or  at  any  rate,  to 
be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  In  connection 
with  this  tradition  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  the  Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xx.  1,  2,  and 

Kxvi.  1,  Askelon  ("jlbpD]?  «)  is  put  for  the  "  Ge- 
rar  "  of  the  Hebrew  text.  G. 

*  A  word  should  be  said  of  the  present  site  of 
Ashkelon.  Gesenius  speaks  of  a  village  there  still, 
bearinL'  the  ancient  name;  but  in  fact  not  a  living 
soul  dwells  any  longer  within  the  proper  precincts 
of  the  old  city,  though  a  little  east  of  the  ruins  is 
a  cluster  of  some  twenty  mud  hovels  siurounded 
by  a  few  palms  and  other  trees.  The  name  is  un- 
known on  the  spot  except  by  tradition.  The  tes- 
timony of  all  travellers  is  the  same :  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  more  desolate  scene,  a  saxlder  spec- 
tacle of  the  wasting  effects  of  time,  and  of  the  havoc 
of  war,  than  the  ruins  of  Ashkelon  present  to  us. 
"  A  lofty  and  abrupt  ridge  begins  near  the  shore, 
nms  up  eastward,  bends  round  to  the  south,  then 
to  tiie  west,  and  finally  northwest  to  the  sea  again, 
forming  an  irregular  amphitheatre.  On  the  top  of 
this  ridge  ran  the  wall,  which  was  defended  at  its 
salient  angles  by  strong  towers.  The  specimens 
which  still  exist  along  the  southeast  and  west  sides 
show  that  it  was  very  high  and  thick,  built,  how- 
ever, of  small  stones,  and  bound  together  by  broken 
columns  of  granite  and  marble.  .  .  .  These  extra- 
ordinary fragments,  tilted  up  in  strange  confusion 
along  the  sandy  ridge,  are  what  generally  appear 
in  the  pictures  of  Askelon,  and  impart  such  an  air 
of  desolation  to  the  view.  .  .  .  The  whole  area  is 
now  planted  over  with  orchards  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fruit  which  flourish  on  this  coast.  .  .  .  From  the 
top  of  these  tall  fragments  at  the  southeast  aiigle 
of  the  wall,  we  have  the  whole  scene  of  desolation 
before  us,  stretching,  terrace  after  terrace,  quite 
down  •  to  the  sea  on  the  northwest.  The  walls 
must  have  been  blo^vn  to  pieces  by  powder,  for  not 
even  earthquakes  could  toss  these  gigantic  masses 
of  masonry  into  such  extraordinary  attitudes" 
(Thomson's  Land  ami  Book,  ii.  .328  ff.).  "Not  a 
solitary  column  stands  upright,  and  not  a  building 
can  be  traced  even  in  outline,  though  a  few  stones 
of  a  wall  are  here  and  there  seen  in  their  places. 
Deep  wells  are  frequently  met  with,  with  curb-stones 
of  marble  or  granite;  columns,  mostly  of  granite, 
exist  everywhere  in  vast  numbers  —  scores  of  them 
may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  ruinous  wall  along 
the  cUff  over  the  sea,  and  some  lie  half  buried  in 
the  sands  below"  (Porter's  Handbook,  i.  269). 
We  seem ,  as  we  stand  there,  to  hear  echoing  through 
the  ruins  those  words  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4),  spoken 
25  centuries  ago :  "  Ashkelon  shall  be  a  desola- 
tion " ;  and  of  Zechariah  (ix.  5):  "Ashkelon  shall 
not  be  inhabited."  H. 

ASH'KENAZ  (T3?tf*S:  'Ao-xa;/^^:  ^«ce- 
nez),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Ja- 
phet  (Gen.  x.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples  or 
tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Japhetic  division  of 
the  human  race,  and  springing  immediately  from 
that  part  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  GoiiER. 
The  original  seat  of  the  people  of  Ashkenaz  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia,  since 
*hey  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (Ii.  27)  in  connec- 
lion  with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni.    We 
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"  Note  here,  as  in  the  Arabic,  the  substitution  of 
Ain  for  Aleph 


are  not,  however,  on  this  account  to  conclude  that 
t'ley,  any  more  than  the  ( iomerites  in  general,  were 
confined  to  this  locality.  Assuming  here,  what 
will  be  more  properly  discussed  under  the  word  .la- 
phet,  that  the  Japhetic  tribes  migrated  from  tlieir 
original  seats  westward  and  northward,  thus  peo- 
pUng  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  we  may  probablj 
recognize  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  of  Lake  As- 
canius,  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  Scnnd-h.,  Scand- 
iuavia.      Knobel  ( iolkerta/d,  p.  35)  regards  the 

word  as  a  compound  (T33"ti7S),  the  latter  element 
being  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  yeyos,  Lat.  c/ens,  genus, 
Eng.  khul,  kin ;  the  meaning  therefore  being  the 
•-Is-race.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  we  here 
find  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia,  which  has  sub- 
sequently been  extended  to  the  whole  eastern  part 
of  the  world.  Knobel  considers  that  Ashkenaz  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  German  race.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  though  possessing  httle  weight  as  ev- 
idence for  this  view,  that  the  rabbins,  even  to  the 

present  day,  call  Germany  t33l2?S.  The  opinion 
of  Gorres  ( VulkerUifd,  p.  92)  that  Ashkenaz  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Cymry  or  (iaeUc  race  seems 
less  probable  than  that  of  Knoliel.        F.  W.  G. 

*  In  1  Chr.  i.  6  and  Jer.  Ii.  27  the  word  is 
spelled  in  the  A.  V.,  as  in  the  Genevan  version, 

ASHCHENAZ.  A. 

ASH'NAH  (n^tt'W  \ihe  sfronr/,  frm]),  the 
name  of  two  cities  of  .Judnh,  both  in  the  S/iefelah 
or  Lowland;  (1)  named  between  Zorea  and  Zanoah, 
and  therefore  probably  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
XV.  33;  "Aa-ffa;  [Comp.  Aid.  Alex.  'Aavd-]  ^Is- 
ena);  and  (2;  between  Jiphthah  and  Nezib,  anrl 
therefore  to  the  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (.Josh.  xv.  43; 
[lava;  Aid.  Alex.  'Ao-ewa;  Comp.  'Aa-avvd'-] 
Esna).  Each,  according  to  Ifobinson's  map  (1857), 
would  be  about  10  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore corresponding  to  the  Bethasan  of  the  Ono- 
mast.  Eusebius  names  another  place,  '' Acvd,  but 
mth  no  indication  of  position.  G. 

ASHTENAZ  (TDStt^S,  of  uncertain  origin, 
yet  see  Hitzig  on  Dan.  i.  3,  and  compare  the  form 
T33irS,Gen.x.3:  LXX.,'A;8ie(r5pf=''"!T^  "'nS 
(?);'  'A(r<pav€C,  Theodot.:  [Asphenez,  Vulg.], 
Asphnz,  Abiezer,  Syr.),  the  master  of  the  eunuchs 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  i.  3).  B.  F.  W. 

ASH'RIEL  (bS''-ltp«  :  'Etrpi^X;  [Vat.  Ao- 
epetijA.:]  Esntl).  Probably  Asriel,  the  son  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  14).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHTERATHITE  (^'^"^:;1tf'2?^  :  yK<r- 
rapoodi  [Vat.  -Bet]  ■  Astarothites).  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Ashtaroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  44)  beyond 
Jordan.  Uzzia  the  Ashterathite  was  one  of  Dar- 
\'id's  guard.  W.  A.  W. 

ASHTAROTH,  and  (once)  ASTAROTH 
(,~l1"in^P^  :  ^ Aarapclid •■  Astaroih  [in  Josh.  xiii. 
31,  Alex.'  AffdapcDij.;  in  1  Chr.  vi.  71,  'AcrripdO; 
Alex.- Pa/ico0;  Comp.  Aid.  'Acrrapciid]),  a,  city  on 
the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  [Ash- 
TORETH.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  descrip- 
tion or  definition  of  Og,  —  who  "  dwelt  in  Aahta- 
roth  in  Edrei "  (Deut.  i.  4),  "at  Ashtaroth  and  at 
Edrei"  (Josh.  xii.  4.  xiii.  12),  or  "who  was  at/ 
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Ashtaroth  "  (ix.  10).  It  fell  into  possession  of  the 
naif  tribe  of  Manasseh  (.losh.  xiii.  31),  and  was 
given  with  its  suburbs  or  surrounding  pasture-lands 

vtr"^2tt)  to  tlie  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  71  [5G], 
Uie  other  IvOvitical  citj-  in  this  tribe  being  Golan. 
In  the  list  in  Josh.  xxi.  27,  the  name  is  given  as 

Beeshterah  (quasi  V  H'^Tl  =  "  house  of  A. ;  " 
Reland,  p.  G21;  Gesenius,  Thes.  pp.  175  a,  196 
««,  1083 ).  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Ashtaroth. 
It  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  lists,  .such  as  those 
in  ("hroiiicles,  or  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  places  are  enumerated.  Je- 
rome (Oiiom.  Astaroth)  states  that  in  his  time  it 
lay  six  miles  from  Adra,  which  again  was  2.5  from 
Bosfra.  He  further  (Aslarotk  Carmtiin)  and  Eu- 
sebius  speak  of  two  Kuijxai,  or  castella,  which  lay 
nine  miles  apart,  "  inter  Adaram  et  Abilam  civit;i- 
tes."  One  of  these  was  possibly  that  first  named 
above,  and  the  other  may  have  been  Ashteroth- 
Karnaini.  The  only  trace  of  the  name  yet  recov- 
ered in  these  interesting  districts  is  TM-Ashterah 
or  Ashcruh  (IJitter,  Syritt,  p.  819;  Poiter,  ii.  212), 
and  of  this  nothing  more  than  the  name  is  known. 
Uzziah  the  Ashterathite  is  named  in  1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

G. 

♦ASHTAROTH  (nh^rit??^ :  Judg.  ii. 
13,  al  ^AcTapTai',  x.  6,  ul  ^ Acrrapcbd ;  1  Sam.  vii. 
3,  xii.  10,  rd.  fiAerTj;  vii.  4,  ra  &\cnj  'Aarapud; 

ixxi.  10,  with  n"'2,  rh  ^ A<TrapT(7ov,  Alex,  -tj-: 
Astarol/i),  the  plural  of  Asiitokkth,  which  .see. 

A. 

ASH'TEROTH-KARNA'IM  iri--)r^WV 
D^5~'l2=  "  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  or  peaks;  " 

Sam.   Vers.    p"n'*2"'D37  :   Saad.   ^j.>LM-oJt  : 

'AarfiphiQ  /cal  (.AJex.  omits  koX)  ViapvaAv:  Aslarolli 
Oirnaim),  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
abode  of  the  Hephaim  at  the  time  of  the  incursion 
of  Chedorlaomer  ((Jen.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities  of 
the  plain  were  stiU  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reap])ears  but  once,  and  that  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  as  Carnaim.  or  Camion  (1  Mace. 
V.  20,  43,  44;  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  2(1;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
8,  §  4),  "a  strong  and  great  city"  "hard  to  be- 
siege," with  a  "  temple  {rh  rf/Miyos)  of  Atargatis  " 
(t^  ' ATapyaTe7oi'),  but  with  no  indication  of  its 
locality,  beyonil  its  being  in  "  the  land  of  Galaad.' 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same  ]ilace  as  the 
preceding  [Ajsiitahotm],  but  tiie  few  facts  that 
can  be  ascertained  are  all  against  such  an  identifi- 
cation. 1.  The  affix  "  Karnaiin,"  wirch  certainly 
indicates  some  distinction,"  and  whii'h  in  the  times 
of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted  al>ove,  ajjpears  to  have 
superseded  the  other  name.  2.  The  fact  that  Ku- 
Rebius  an<l  .Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  though  not 
very  clear  on  the  point,  yet  certainly  make  a  dis- 
tinction lii'twecn  Ashtarotli  and  Astaroth-Camaim, 
de.sciil)ing  the  latter  as  a  kojutj  /xfyKTri]  rrjs  'Apo- 
/3/as,  vicus  grandis  in  aniiulo  Iktanieie.  3.  Some 
weight  is  due  to  the  renderings  of  the  Samaritan 
rersion,  and  of  the  .Arabic  version  of  Saadiah,  which 
five  Asbtariith  as  in  the  text,  but  Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim  by  entirely  different  names  (see  above).  The 
first  of  these,  Apliinilh,  does  not  ai)pear  to  have  been 


"  Tills  wiia  held  by  the  Jewn  at  tho  date  or  the  Tal- 
oiTid  to  n-frr  to  Its  situation  between  two  high  peaked 
oUu  (lee   SukhiJi,  ful.  2),  though  It  niorv  probably 
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yet  recognized ;  but  the  second,  es-Sanamc:n,  can 
hardly  be  other  than  the  still  important  place  which 
continues  to  bear  precisely  the  same  name,  on  the 
Haj  route,  about  2.5  miles  south  of  Damascus,  anc 
to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Leja/i  (Hurckh.  p.  55:  Hitter, 
.S'(/;w,  p.  812).  Perhaps  it  is  some  coiifirmatior. 
of  this  view  that  while  the  name  Karnaim  refers  ti 
some  double  character  in  the  deity  there  worshipjjed 
es-Sanamein  Is  also  dual,  meaning  "the  tv.'O  idols." 
There  accordingly  we  are  disposed  to  fix  the  site  of 
Ashteroth-Karnaim  in  the  absence  of  further  evi- 
dence. G. 

*  Mr.  Porter  is  very  confident  that  "  Karnain)  ' 
refers  to  the  figure  of  Ashteroth.  At  Kunmrat 
(Kenath,  Num.  xxxii.  42)  in  Lejnh,  the  ancient 
Argob,  he  found  "  a  colossal  head  of  .Vshteroth, 
sadly  broken,  in  front  of  a  little  temple,  of  which 
probably  it  was  once  the  chief  idol.  The  crescent 
moon  which  gave  the  goddess  the  naine  '  ( 'arnaim  ' 
(two-horned)  is  on  her  brow."  Klsewhere  also 
among  the  massive  ruins  of  the  deserted  cities  there 
he  saw  "sculptured  images  of  Astarte,  with  the 
crescent  moon,"  showing  how  prevalent  was  this 
fonn  of  worship,  and  what  its  characteristic  symbol 
was  (Ashtohkth).  See  his  Giant  Cides  of 
Bashan,  pp.  12,  43.  H. 

ASH'TORETH  (n-]h^'y  :  'AffrdpTr,:  ^■U- 
tnrthe  \^Astnroth'\),  the  principal  female  di\inity  of 
the  Phoenicians,  as  Baal  was  the  [jrincipal  male  di- 
vinity. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  both  names  that  they 
frequently  occur  in  the  plural,  and  are  associated 
together  in  this  form  (Judg.  x.  C;  1  Sam.  vii.  4, 
xii.  10).  Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  vv.)  maintained  that  by 
these  plurals  were  to  be  understood  statues  of 
Biial  and  Astarte;  but  the  more  correct  view  seems 
to  be  that  of  Movers  (Phmi.  i.  175,  602),  that  the 
plurals  are  used  to  indicate  different  modifTcations 
of  the  divinities  themselves.  In  the  earlier  books 
of  the  ().  T.,  only  the  plural,  Asiitaisotii,  occurs, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  and 
oidy  in  reference  to  that  particular  goddess,  Asht<;- 
reth  of  the  Sidonians,  that  the  singular  is  found  in 
the  ().  T.  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  Tlie 
worship  of  Astarte  was  very  ancient  and  very 
widely  sprea<l.  We  find  the  plural  Ashtaroth 
united  with  the  adjunct  Karnaim  as  the  name  of  a 
city  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  we  read  of  a  feni])le  of  this  goddess,  appar- 
ently as  the  goddess  of  war,  amongst  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  Prom 
the  connection  of  this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bei-, 
we  should  moreo\er  naturally  conclude  that  she 
would  be  fotnid  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in 
fact  the  name  Islitar  appears  to  be  cleaily  identified 
in  the  list  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria  (Layard, 
N.  nnil  H.,  pp.  352,  629;  Pawlinson,  Early  Ilislory 
of  linbylm,  I.ond.  1854,  p.  23;  Pawlinson,  Ihrod- 
otu.i,  i.  034).  There  is  no  re,a.son  to  doubt  that 
this  .Assyrian  goddess  is  the  .\shtoreth  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  .\starte  of  tlie  (ireeks  and  Ko- 
mans.  The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  ex- 
fended  wherever  Plia?nician  colonies  were  founded. 
Thus  we  find  her  name  in  inscriptions  still  existing 
in  the  islaml  of  Cyjirus  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Citium,  and  also  at  Carthage  ((iesen.  ;1/an.  Phaen. 
pp.  125,  449),  and  not  unfVe(iuently  as  an  elemeiil 


alludes  to  the  worship  of  the  homed  goddew,  iiu 
"mooned  Ashtaroth." 
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in  Phoenician  proper  names,  as  "Affrapros,  'A/85o- 
(rrdpros,  AeAeiacTToipTOs  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  18).  The 
name  occurs  moreover  written  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
gl}-phics,  as  Ast'trt  (Ges.  TJies.  s.  v.  For  evidence 
of  her  wide-spread  worship  see  also  Eckhel,  Doci. 
Num.  iii.  3GSt  fF. ).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
KiJdiger,  in  his  recently  published  Addenda  to  Ue- 
senius's  Thesaurus  (p.  106),  notices  that  in  the 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  king  named 
Esmunazar,  discovered  in  January,  1855  (see  Kob- 
inson,  iii.  3G,  note),  the  founding,  or  at  least  resto- 
ration, of  the  temple  of  this  goddess  at  Sidon,  is 
attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother  Amashtoreth, 
w  ho  is  further  styled  priestess  of  Ashtoreth. 

If  now  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
attributes  of  this  goddess,  we  find  ourselves  in- 
\<jlved  in  considerable  perplexity.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  notion  symbolized  is 
that  of  productive  power,  as  Baal  symbohzes  that 
of  generative  power,  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
concludi  that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symbol  of  the 
latter,  and  therefore  to  be  identified  with  Baal,  so 
the  moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  former  and  must  be 
identified  with  Astarte.  That  this  goddess  was  so 
typified  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  city,  Ashtaroth-Karnaim,  already  re- 
ferred to,  seems  to  indicate  a  horned  Astarte,  that 
.■i,  an  image  with  a  crescent  moon  on  her  head  like 
the  Egyptian  Athor.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
slie  was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon;  thus  Lucian  \^/>e  Syriit  Den,  4)  says,  'Acr- 
rdpTTiv  6'  eyu;  SoKeco  ^€\r)vair)v  f/iifxevai.-  And 
again  Herodian,  v.  fi,  10,  Oupaviav  ^o'u  iKes  'Aa- 
Tpoapxriv  ('^  grecized  form  of  Astarte)  buo/jia.Coucri, 
ai\.-r]vnv  ilvai  deXoyres.  On  these  grounds 
Movers,  Winer,  Keil,  and  others  maintain  that 
originally  Ashtoreth  was  the  moon-goddess.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  now  ascertained 
that  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-god- 
dess, but  the  planet  Venus  (Rawlinson,  Herod. 
I.  c. ),  and  it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many 
ancient  writers  identified  with  tlie  goddess  Venus 
(or  Aphrodite)  as  well  as  also  with  the  planet  of  that 
name.  The  name  itself  seems  to  be  identical  with 
our  word  Star,  a  word  very  widely  spread  (San- 
skrit,   tara  ;    Zend,   stardnm ;    Pehlevi,    seiaran ; 

I'ers.  SsUum',  istarah ;  Gr.  olctttip  ;   Lat.  stella. 

Though  this  derivation  is  regarded  as  doubtful  by 
Keil,  from  the  absence  of  the  initial  ^  in  all  the 
presumed  representatives  of  the  word  {Kimigc,  i- 
1G8,  Eng.  tr.  i.  183),  it  is  admitted  by  Gesenius, 
Kiirst,  Clovers,  and  most  Hebrew  critics  on  appar- 
ently good  grounds.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most 
likely  that  both  the  moon  and  the  planet  were 
looked  upon  as  symbols,  under  diflierent  aspects 
and  perhaps  at  different  periods,  of  the  goddess, 
just  as  each  of  them  may  in  different  aspects  of 
the  heavens  be  regarded  as  the  "queen  of  heaven." 
The  inquiry  as  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  god- 
dess is  not  less  peqjlexed  than  that  of  the  heavenly 
body  in  which  she  was  syiiibolized.  Movers  {Pldm. 
607)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  Cartbaginian- 
Sidonian,  a  virgin  goddess  symbolized  by  the  moon, 
the  other  Syro-Phoenician  symbolized  by  the  planet 
Venus.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain 
t,hat  the  worship  of  Astarte  became  identified  with 
that  of  Venus:  thus  Cicero  (dt  Nat.  Dew.  iii.  23) 
speaks  of  a  fourth  Venus,  '■  S\Tia  Tyroque  concepta, 
qua;  Astarte  vocatur,"  and  that  this  worshi])  was 
coniiected  with  the  most  impure  and  licentious 
12 
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rites  is  apparent  from  the  close  conne  tion  of  this 
goddess  with  Ashkuaii,  or,  as  our  translators  ren- 
dered the  word,  ''  groves."  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  here  enter  further  into  the  very  per- 
plexed and  levolting  sulyect  of  the  worship  of  this 
goddess.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  may  find  ample  details  in  Movers'  Fhmi- 
zier,  already  referred  to,  and  in  Creuzer's  SymboUk. 

F.  W.  G. 

ASHnjR  (irintt'W  [ifac/;,  Ges.,  possibly  Aero, 
Fiirst] :  'A<rx  's  'Affovp  [Vat.  2apo] ;  [Alex.  Aa- 
5(1)5,  Affxavp;  Comp.  'Aa-ouip-]  A.'iliur,  As.tur), 
the  "father  of  Tekoa,"  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5  [which 
probably  means  that  he  was  the  founder  or  prince 
of  that  village.     See  Tekoa]. 

ASHTTRITES,  THE  (^"l^tt'SirT  :  6  Qaaipi; 
[Vat.  Qa.(reip€i\]  Alex.  ©cHTovp;  [''omp.  'Acrepi:] 
Gessuri).  This  name  occurs  only  in  the  enumer- 
ation of  those  over  whom  Ishbosheth  was  made 
king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By  some  of  the  old  inter 
prefers  —  Arabic,  SyTiac,  and  Vulgate  versions  — 
and  in  modern  times  by  Ewald  {Gench.  iii.  145), 
the  name  is  taken  as  meaning  the  Geshurites,  the 
members  of  a  small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.  E.  of 
Damascus,  one  of  the  petty  states  which  were  in- 
cluded under  the  general  title  of  .Vram.  [Akam 
Geshur.]  The  difficulty  in  accepting  this  sub 
stitution  is  that  (Jeshnr  had  a  king  of  its  own, 
Talniai,  whose  daughter  moreover  was  married  to 
David  somewhere  about  this  very  time  (1  Chr.  iii. 
2,  compared  with  4),  a  circumstance  not  consistent 
with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ishboslieth,  or  with  the 
latter  being  made  king  over  the  people  of  Ge- 
shur.  Tahnai  was  still  king  many  years  after  this 
occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).  In  addition,  Geshur 
was  surely  too  remote  from  Mahanaim  and  from  the 
rest  of  Ishbosheth' s  territory  to  be  intended  here. 

It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth-Asher, 

~lti?S  i"T^3,  "  the  house  of  Asher,"  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text,  whicti, 
omitting  the  Vau,  have  ^Tii^SH  (Davidson,  Hebr. 
Text,  ad  loc).  "  The  Asherites  "  will  then  denote 
the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  above 
Jezreel  (the  district  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ),  and 
the  enumeration  will  proceed  regularly  from  north 
to  south,  Asher  to  Benjamin.  The  form  "  Ash- 
erite"  occurs  in  Judg.  i.  32. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  was  evidently  quite 
different ;  but  what  it  was  has  not  been  yet  recog- 
nized. 

There  is  clearly  no  reference  here  to  the  Asshuritn 
of  Gen.  XXV.  3.  (}. 

ASH'VATH  (n^rr?':  'Ao-ifl;  [Vat.]  Alex. 
Acreifl;  [Comp.  'Aa-ovad;  Aid.  'Atroafl:]  Asoth). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  tribe  of  Ashei 
(1  Chr.  vii.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

A'SIA  (r)  'Acria:  [Asia.]).  The  passages  in 
the  N.  T.  where  this  word  occurs  are  the  following: 
Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  2G,  27,  xx.  4, 
16,  18,  xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2;  Rom.  xvi.  5  (where  the 
true  reading  is  'Aaias);  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  2  Cor.  i. 
8;  2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  1;  Rev.  i.  4, 11.  [Chief 
OK  Asia.  See  Asiakch.e.]  In  all  these  passages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used, 
not  for  "  the  continent  of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  "Asia  Minor,"  but  for  a 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  which  Eph 
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saus  was  I  lie  capital.  This  province  origiuatcd  in 
►  lif  lietpiest  of  Attains,  kin;^  of  I'erganius,  or  king 
of  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the  Itonian  Hcpiililic 
nis  heretlitary  doiiiuiions  in  the  west  of  the  penin- 
sula (n.  t.  133).  Some  roctitications  of  the  fron- 
tier were  made,  and  "Asia"  was  constituted  a 
province.  Under  the  early  Km])erors  it  was  rich 
and  Hourishing,  though  it  had  been  se^•erely  plun- 
dered under  the  Itepulilic.  In  the  division  made 
by  Augustus  of  senatorial  an<l  imperial  provinces, 
it  was  placed  in  the  former  class,  and  w.as  governed 
by  a  proconsul.  (Hence  avOinraToi,  Acts  xix.  38, 
and  on  coins.)  It  contained  many  important  cities, 
among  which  were  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apoc- 
alyi)se,  and  it  was  divided  into  a.ssi/.c  districts  for 
judicial  business.  (Hence  ayopawt,  i-  f-  Tjfifpat, 
Acts,  iOid.)  It  is  not  possible  ab.solutely  to  define 
the  iidand  boundary  of  this  province  during  the 
Hfe  of  St.  I'aul:  indeed  the  limits  of  the  provinces 
were  fre<iiiently  undergoing  change;  but  generally 
it  may  be  s;iid  that  it  included  the  territory  an- 
ciently .subdividetl  into  .Eolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and 
afterwiirds  into  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  C'aria.  [Mysia, 
Lycia,  Hitiiyma,  1'iiuy<;ia,  Gai.atia.] 

Meyer's  conmient  on  Acts  xvi.  G  is  curious,  and 
neither  nuccs.s;iry  nor  satisfactory.  He  supposes 
that  the  divine  intimation  given  to  St.  I'aul  had 
reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  opposed  to 
Europe,  and  that  the  apostle  supposed  it  might 
have  reference  simply  to  Asia  cis  'I'aurum,  and 
therefore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Hithynia." 
Tlie  view  of  Clever  and  De  W'ette  on  Acts  xxvii.  2 
(and  of  the  former  on  Acts  xix.  10),  namely,  that 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Elinor  is  intended,  involves  a 
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bad  geographical  mistake;  for  this  term  "Asia 
Minor"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  appUed  tili 
some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover 
the  mistake  introduces  confu.sion  into  l>oth  narra- 
tives. It  is  also  erroneous  to  speak  of  .\sia  in  the 
N.  T.  as  A.  procmimliiria;  for  this  phrase  also 
was  of  later  date,  and  denoted  one  of  Constantine's 
subdivisions  of  the  province  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. 

In  the  books  of  Maccaliees,  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  pre-provincial  period  of  this  district 
(n.  c.  200-150),  we  frc<pieiitly  encounter  the  word 
Asia  in  its  earlier  .sense.  The  title  "  King  of  Asia  " 
was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarchs  of  Anlioch,  and 
was  claimed  by  them  even  after  it  more  properly 
belonged  to  the  immediate  predeces.sors  (if  Attains 
(see  1  Mace.  xi.  13;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life 
and  A'pistU-s  <f  i>t.  Pmil,  ch.  xiv. ;  Marquardt's 
Rom.  Altertliiimtr,  iii.  130-146).  J.  S.  H. 

ASIAR'CH.^  ('Afftapxai'  piinrijitg  Asia, 
Vulg. :  cliitf  i>/'  Asia,  A.  ^'. :  Acts  xix.  31),  otiicers 
chosen  annually  by  the  cities  of  that  jiart  of  the 
province  of  Asia  of  which  I'.phesus  wxs,  under  Ro- 
man government,  the  metropolis.  They  had  charge 
of  the  public  games  and  religious  theatrical  spec- 
tacles, the  expenses  of  which  they  bore,  as  w;is  done 
by. the  holders  of  \ftTOupyLai  at  Athens,  and  the 
tediles  at  Home  (Niel)uhr,  iii.  35;  (;iblx)n,  xv.  ii. 
205,  ed.  Smith).  Tlieir  otRce  was  thus,  in  great 
measure  at  least,  religious,  and  they  are  in  cons^ 
quence  sometimes  called  apxtfpf'is,  and  their  office 
■  iepoKrvvri  (Mart.  S.  Polycnr/j.  in  Pair.  Ap.  c.  21 
I  [cf.  c.  12J).  Probably  it  represented  the  religious 
I  element  of  the  ancient  Panionian  league ;  to  the 


Or«'k  tniiH,Tiiil  ('opi»'r  Coin  ("'medallion")  of  Iviodirea  of  Phrygia;  Commodus  ;  with  name  of  Asiarcn. 

Hb». :  AYTKAIMAYP  .  ANTONEINOCCE.     Bust  of  Kmjicror  to  right,     llcv.  :  EniAIAniTP  HTOCACIAP 
AAOAlKEfJN  NEnKOPON.     Figure  in  triumphal  qua<lriga  of  lionfl,  to  left. 


territorial  limits  of  which  also  the  circle  of  the 
functions  of  the  ,\siarcliH  nearly  corresponded. 
(See  Ilerod.  i.  142.)  Ofliccrs  calle<l  Au/ciapx"'  ^^ 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  005),  who  exercLscd  ju- 
dicial and  civil  functions,  suliject  to  the  Koman 
eovemment;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Asiarchs  exercised  any  but  tlie  religious  func- 
tions abovc-nientioncd.  Modestinus  names  Bi- 
dvvtapxia  and  KaTnroSoKopxi'o  as  religious  offices 
in  nithyiiia  and  Cappadwia.  The  otiice  of  ,\siarch 
was  amnial,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
lunjiul.  but  might  1«  renewed  ;  and  the  title  apiRiire 
u)  have  l)ecn  continued  to  those  who  had  at  any 

n  •  Meyer  \\M  ranrclleJ  thin  remark  In  hl«  later  edl-  ]  coMt  of  the  Penlnnular  Asia,  m  Id  Acte  U.  9  and  t1.  9 
Oou*     lie  now  llmttx  Asia  In  AcU  xy\.  6  to  the  weitfni  i  H. 


time  held  the  office.  I'rom  its  costliness,  it  waa 
often  (dfO  conferred  on  a  citizen  of  the  wealthy 
city  of  TniUes  (Strabo,  xiv.  04'.)).  Philip,  the 
Asiarch  at  the  time  of  St.  Polycarp's  martyrdom, 
was  a  Tr.allian.  Coins  or  inscriptions  bearing  the 
names  of  persons  who  had  served  the  office  of 
.\siarch  once  or  more  times,  are  known  aa  belong- 
ing to  the  following  cities:  A])lirodi.si;ts,  Cyzicus, 
Hypn'pa,  Laodicea,  Pcrgannis,  Pliiladc!|ihia,  .Sardis, 
Smyrna,  Thyatira.  (Aristid.  Or.  xxvi.  518,  ed. 
Dind.;  I-xkhel,  ii.  507,  iv.  207;  1{<  ckh,  Inscr.  vol. 
ii.;  Van  Dale,  lUsscrt.  p.  274  ft'.;  Kraiwe,  Cirita- 
tft  Seocm-CB,  p.  71 ;  Wetatein,  On  AcU  xix. ;  .Akcx- 
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•nan,  Numismatic  Ulustr.  p.  51;  Herod,  v.  38; 
Hammond,  On  N.  T.)  H.  W.  P. 

ASIBI'AS  ('A<r€j3iaj  [Vat.  -^ei-] ;  Alex.  Ao-i- 
/3ios;  [Aid. 'A(j-ij3iay:]  Jnmmebins).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Phoros,  or  Parosh,  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  2G,  whose 
name  occupies  the  place  of  Malchijah  in  Ezr.  x. 
25.  W.  A.  W. 

A'SIEL  (b«''tt737  [created  by  God]:  'A(rt^\: 
Asiel).  1.  A  Simeonite  whose  descendant  Jehu 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

2.  One  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom  Esdras 
was  commanded  to  take  to  write  the  law  and  the 
aistory  of  the  world  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASI'PHA  ('Ao-i(?)a;  [Vat.  M.  Too-e«^a :  G"s- 
pha),  1  Fsdr.  v.  2D.     [Hasufha.] 

AS'KELON,  Judg.  i.  18;  1  Sam.  vi.  17;  2 
Sam.  i.  20.     [Ashkklon.] 

*ASMA'VETH.     [Azmaveth.] 

ASMODE'US  Cl'pCf'S :  'A<r/ioSaros,  Tob. 

iii.  8),  the  same  as  "(T^^S,  wliich  in  Job  xxxi.  12, 
&c.,  means  "destruction,"  and  'AttoWvwv,  Rev. 
ix.  11  [Apollyon],  where  he  is  called  "a  king, 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,"  and  6  'OAoOpeveov, 
Wisd.  xviii.  25,  where  he  is  represented  as  the 
"  Evil  angel "  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  49)  of  the  plague. 
(Schleusner's  Thesaur.  a.  v.)  From  the  fact  that 
the  Tahuud  (cod.  Gittiii,  Eccles.  i.  12)  calls  him 

''T'tZ^l  S37^,r«x  ckemonum  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Ear. 
ffebr.  et  Tnlm.  in  Luke  xi.  15),  some  assume  him 
to  be  identical  with  Beelzebub,  and  others  with  Az- 

rael.     The  name  is  derived  either  from  "T^ty,  to 

-    T  ' 

destroy,  or,  according  to  Reland  (Winer,  s.  v.), 
from  a  Persian  word=  irfipa^eiy.  In  the  book 
of  Tobit  this  evU  spirit  is  represented  as  loving 
Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  and  causing  the 
death  of  seven  husbands,  who  married  her  in  suc- 
cession, on  the  bridal  night ;  gaining  the  power  to 
do  80  (as  is  hinted)  through  their  incontinence. 
Tobias,  instructed  by  Raphael,  burns  on  "  the  ashes 
of  perfume  "  the  heart  and  Uver  of  the  fish  which 
he  caught  in  the  Tigris ;  "  the  which  smeU  when  the 
evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he  fled  into  the  utmost  parts 
of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound  him"  (Tob.  viii. 
3). 

It  is  obviously  a  vain  endeavor  to  attempt  to  ra- 
tionalize this  story  of 

.     "  Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fume 
That  drove  him,  though  enamored,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound," 

gince  it  is  throughout  founded  orJ  Jewish  demon- 
ology,  and  "the  loves  of  the  angels,"  a  strange 
fency  derived  from  Gen.  \\.  2.  Those,  however, 
who  attempt  this  task  make  Asmodiius  the  demon 
of  impurity,  and  suppose  merely  that  the  fumes 
deadened  the  passions  of  Tobias  and  his  wife.  The 
Rabbis  (among  other  odd  fables)  make  this  demon 
he  offspring  of  the  incest  of  Tubal-cain  with  his 
sister  Noema,  and  say  (in  allusion  to  Solomon's 
many  wives)  that  Asmodeus  once  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom,  but  being  dispossessed  was  forced  to 
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a  Asp  (the  Greek  a(r7ris,  the  Latin  aspis)  haa   by 

gome  been  derived  from  the  Heb.  ^DS,  "to  gather 

ip,"'  iu  allusion  to  the  coiling  habits  of  the  snake  when 

t  reet ;  but  this  etymology  is  very  improbable.     We 


serve  in  building  the  temple,  which  he  did  noise 
lessly,  by  means  of  a  mysterious  stone  Shamir 
(Calmet,  s.  v.  and  FriD/vieiilis,  p.  271,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fanciful  and  groundless  specula^ 
tion).  F.  W.  F. 

AS'NAH  (n^DN  [thorn-busk]:  'A<re./<£: 
Ase7ia).  The  children  of  Asnah  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
50).  In  the  parallel  list  of  Neh.  vii.  52  the  name 
is  omitted,  and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  it  is  written  As- 
ANA.     [See  also  Asenath.]  W.  A.  W. 

[ASNAP.'PAR  (so  correctly  A.  V.  ed.  1611; 
in  later  eds.)]  ASNAP'PER  ("I33DS  :  Syr. 
Espid:  'A(rffei'a(pdp  ;  [Vat.  Aaevvacpap ;  Alex 
Na<^ap:]  Asennplmr),  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10, 
with  the  epithets  "great  and  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cuthoeans  in  the  cities  of  Samaria. 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  I'^sar-haddon.  Of  the  three  the 
third  is  the  most  probable,  as  Gesenius  says,  since 
in  ver.  2  of  the  same  chapter  the  Cuthaeans  at- 
tribute their  settlement  to  that  king.  But  on  the 
whole,  as  this  is  but  slight  evidence,  it  seems  better 
to  accept  Patrick's  view  ( Comm.  in  loco\  that 
Asnapper  was  "  some  great  commander,  who  was 
intrusted  by  one  of  these  kings  to  conduct  them, 
and  bring  them  over  the  river  Euphrates,  and  see 
them  settled  in  Samaria."  G.  E.  L.  C. 

A'SOM  {'A(T6fi--  Asom),  1  Esdr.  ix.  33.     [Ha- 

SHUM.] 

ASP  (]0?j  pethen:  acnris,  SpaKcev,  ^aai- 
K'ktkos'  aspis,  basiUscus.  The  Hebrew  word  oc- 
curs in  the  six  following  passages :  Deut.  xxxii.  33 : 
Ps.  Iviii.  4,  xci.  13;  Job  xx.  14,  16;  Is.  xi.  8.  It 
is  expressed  in  the  passages  from  the  Psalms  l>y 
adder  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  nsji  in  the 
margin.  Elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  ha« 
asp"'  as  the  representative  of  the  original  word 
pethen. 

That  some  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word  is  clear  from  the  passages 
quoted  above.  We  further  leani  from  Ps.  Iviii.  4, 
that  the  pethen  was  a  snake  upon  which  the  ser- 
pent-charmers practiced  their  art.  In  this  passage 
the  wicked  are  compared  to  "  the  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely;  "  and 
from  Is.  xi.  8,  "  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appear  that  the 
pethen  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls,  &c.  The 
question  of  identity  is  one  which  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine.  Bochart  contributes  nothing  in 
aid  to  a  solution  when  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  pethen  is  the  asp  {l/ieros.  iii.  156),  for  this 
species  of  serpent,  if  a  species  be  signified  Ijy  the 
term,  has  been  so  vaguely  described  by  authors, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  Icnoivn  kind  in 
represented  by  it.  The  term  asp  in  modern  zoi  logj 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  1  lpe7-a  asjns  of  La^ 
treille,  but  it  is  most  probalile  that  the  name, 
amongst  the  ancients,  stood  for  different  kinds  of 
venomous  .serpents.  Solinus  (c.  x.xvii.)  says,  "plurea 
diversaeque  sunt  aspidum  species;  "  and  ^lian  (JV. 
■  Anim.  x.  31)  asserts  that  the  Egyptians  enumerate 


thiuk  that  the  words  are  onomatopoetic,  alluding  tc 
the  hissing  sounds  serpents  make :  cf.  Lat.  a.sp-irare- 
The  shield  (aairi^)  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  form 
of  the  animal  at  re.st. 
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sixteen  kinds  of  afp.  Bruce  thouul.t  that  the  ns/J ' 
of  the  ancients  should  be  referred  to  the  cerastes, . 
wliile  Cuvier  considered  it  to  l>e  the  Kgyptian  co/iru 
(Xfiia  hilje).  lie  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there; 
isjii  l)e  little  doubt  that  tlie  Hel)rc\v  name  pttlieit 
is  specific,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  ticsln'i/j, 
iJiejihiphm,  Isiphon'i,  &c.,  names  of  other  members 
of  the  Ophidia. 

Oedmann  ( Vermisch.  Samml.  v.  81)  identifies 
the  petlitn  with  tiie  Coluber  /ebctinvs,  Linn.,  a 
species  descrilied  by  Forskal  (Desc.  Aniin.  p.  15). 
Hosenmiiller  {Xal.  ad  Ilieroz.  iii.  15G),  Dr.  Lee 

{Ihb.  Lex.  s.  V.  7n2),  Dr.  Harris  {Xat.  Hist,  of 
Bible,  art.  Asp\  Col.  H.  Smith  (Cyr.  Bib.  Lit. 
art.  Serpent),  believe  that  the  pethen  of  Scripture 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  (jihiher  bvelan  of  Fors- 
kal. Oedmann  has  no  hesitation  in  establishing  an 
identity  between  the  C.  klxtinus  and  the  C.  bcetnn  ; 
but  from  Forskal's  descriptions  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  two  species  are  distinct.  The  whole  ar- 
gument that  seeks  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
Coluber  batan  with  the  pethen  of  Scripture  is  based 
entirely  upon  a  similarity  of  sound.  IJosenmiiUer 
thinks  tliat  the  Aral)ic  word  bcetan  ought  to  l)e 
written  7>fe/ffn,  and  thinks  there  can  be  no  doulit 
that  this  specie?  represents  tlie  pethen  of  Scripture. 
<)edniann"s  argument  also  is  based  on  a  similarity  of 
sound  in  the  words,  though  he  adduces  an  addi- 
tional proof  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
Swedish  naturalist  quoted  above,  the  common  people 
of  Cyprus  liestow  tlie  epithet  of  koti/ihe  {Kou(f>-fi), 
••deaf,"  upon  the  C.  lebitiims.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, lx:lieve  that  this  species  is  al)solutely  deaf,  for 
lie  says  it  can  hear  well.  This  ei)ithet  of  deafness 
attriliuted  to  the  ('.  lehetimia  Oedmann  tiiinks  may 
throw  light  on  the  passage  in  I's.  Iviii.  5,  about 
"  the  deaf  adder." 

As  regards  the  opinion  of  Rosenmiiller  and  others 
who  recognize  the  pethen  under  the  kttan  of  Fors- 
kHJ.  it  may  be  stated  tliat,  even  if  the  identity  is 
allowed,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  on  the 
subject,  for  the  Coluber  bcetnn  of  Forskal  has  never 
been  determined.  If  C.  hictan—  C.  lebeti)ivs,the 
species  denoted  may  be  the  Kchis  arenicol-i  (tox- 
irnn)  of  EgJ'pt  (Catalogue  of  Snakes  in  Biit.  M. 
i.  -29).  Probably  all  that" naturalists  have  ever 
heard  of  the  C.  Ixetnn  is  derived  from  two  or  three 
lines  of  description  given  by  Forskal.  "  The  whole 
body  is  spotted  with  black  and  white ;  it  is  a  foot 
in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  two  thumbs; 
oxiparous;  its  bite  kills  in  an  instant,  aid  the 
wounded  body  swells."  The  evidence  af^r  rded  by 
tlie  ilenf  snake  of  ( "yi)nis.  and  adduced  in  sujiport 
of  bis  argument  by  ()f<bnaiin.  is  of  no  value  wliat- 
ever;  for  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  the  audition 
in  all  the  ophidia  Is  very  inifierfcct.  as  all  the  mem-, 
hers  of  this  order  are  destitute  of  a  tympanic 
cavity.  The  epithet  "deaf."  tlierefoie.  as  far^as 
relates  tx)  tlie  power  all  serjients  )iossess  of  hearmg 
irrdinary  sounds  inav  rea.son.alily  be  applied  to  any 
«nake.  Vulgar  ojiinion  in  this  country  attributes 
"deafness"  to  the  adfler:  but  it  would  be  very 
unreasonable  to  infer  from  thence  that  the  adder 
of  this  rountry  (f'rlia.t  Hems)  is  identical  with  the 
"  deaf  adder  "  of  the  ."'iSth  I's^dm  I  Vulgar  ojiin- 
ion in  <  'yprus  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  matter  of 
identification  of  sjiecies  than  vulgar  ojiinioii  in  I-,ng- 
land.  A  prelimin.iry  pnxif,  moreover,  is  necessary 
for  the  argument.  The  sn.ake  of  Cvpnis  must  lie 
demonstrated  to  occur  in  Kg.^'p^  or  the  Holy  Land  — 
1  fact  which  has  never  yet  Ix-en  proved,  though,  as 
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was  stated  above,  the  snake  of  ( Cyprus  ( C.  lebetxnu! 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Echis  arenia-la  of  North 
Africa. 

Very  absurd  are  some  of  the  explanations  which 
commentators  have  given  of  the  passage  concerning 
the  "deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  cars;"  the 
Kabbi  Solomon  (according  to  Ikichart,  iii.  162) 
asserts  that  "  this  snake  becomes  deaf  when  old  in 
one  ear;  that  she  stops  the  other  with  dust,  lest 
she  should  hear  the  charmer's  voice."  (Jthers 
maintain  that  "  she  applies  one  ear  to  the  ground 
and  sto])s  the  other  with  her  tail."  That  such 
errors  should  have  jirevailed  in  fi  inner  days,  wheD 
little  else  but  foolish  marvels  filled  the  pages  of 
natural  history,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  no 
allusion  to  them  would  have  been  made  here,  if  this 
aljsurd  error  of  "  the  adder  stopping  her  ears  with 
her  tail  "  had  not  been  peqx'tuated  in  our  own  day. 
In  Bythner's  J.yre  <f  David,  p.  10.")  (Dee's  transla- 
tion, 1847  I),  the  following  exidanation  of  the  word 
pethen,  without  note  or  comment,  occurs:  '■^  Asp, 
whose  deafness  marks  the  venom  of  his  malice,  as 
though  impenetrable  even  to  charms.  It  is  deaf  of 
one  ear,  and  stops  the  other  with  dust  or  its.  tail, 
that  it  m!\y  not  hear  incantations."  Dr.  Thomson 
also  {Land  awl  Bnvk,  p.  155,  London,  1859  I)  seems 
to  give  credence  to  the  fable  when  he  writes: 
■'  I'here  is  also  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder 
will  actually  stop  up  his  ear  with  his  tail  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  influence  of  music  and  other 
charms."  It  is  not,  then,  needless  to  ob.serve,  in 
confutation  of  the  above  error,  that  no  serpent  jjos- 
sesses  external  openings  to  the  ear. 

The  tnie  explanation  of  I's.  Iviii.  4  is  simply  as 
follows:  There  are  some  seqients,  individuals  of 
the  same  species  perhaps,  which  defy  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  charmer:  in  the  language  of  Script- 
ure such  individuals  may  be  termed  deaf.  The 
point  of  the  rebuke  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  pe- 
then was  capable  of  hearing  the  charmer's  song,  but 
refused  to  do  so.  The  individual  case  in  question 
was  an  exception  to  the  nile.  If,  :is  some  have  suji- 
posed,  the  exjiressiim  "deaf  adder"  denoted  some 
species  that  was  incapable  of  hearing,  whence  it 
had  its  sjiecilic  name,  how  could  there  be  any  force 
in  the  coniparison  which  the  psalmist  makes  with 
wicked  men  'i 


Egyptian  Cohra.     (Nnia  haje.) 

Serpents,  thou-rh  comparatively  speakins  deaf  to 
ordinary  .sounds,  are  no  doubt  cap.able  of  hearing 
the  sharp,  shrill  sounds  which  the  charmer  pnwluce* 
either  by  his  voice  or  by  an  instrument ;  and  thi» 
comparative  deafness  is,  it  ai)i)ear8  to  us   </ie  ro-j 
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reason  why  such  sounds  as  the  charmer  makes  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  in  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment. [SERrEXT-CHAKMiNG.]  As  the  Egyptian 
3obra  is  more  frequently  than  any  other  species  tlie 
subject  upon  which  the  serpent-charmers  of  the 
Bible  lands  practice  their  science,  as  it  is  fond  of 
conceaUng  itself  in  walls  and  m  holes  (Is.  xi.  8), 
and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  derivation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  pethen  "  has  reference  to  the  ex- 
panding powers  of  this  serpent's  neck  when  irri- 
tated, it  a))pears  to  us  to  have  a  decidedly  better 
claim  to  represent  the  pethen  than  the  very  doubt- 
ful species  of  Coluber  bcetan,  which  on  such  slender 
.--rounds  has  been  so  positively  identified  with  it. 

W.  H. 

ASPAL'ATHUS  (aaira\a9oj  aptajxarcav  ; 
Comp.  iraKados-  b'lbamum),  the  name  of  some 
sweet  perfume  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  to 
which  Wisdom  compares  herself:  "  I  gave  a  sweet 
smell  like  cinnamon  and  aspalathus."  The  question 
as  to  what  kind  of  plant  represents  the  aspalathus 
of  the  ancients  has  long  been  a  puzzling  one.  From 
Theocritus  ( Id.  iv.  57 )  we  learn  that  the  aspalathus 
was  of  a  thorny  nature,  and  (from  /(/.  xxiv.  87) 
that  the  dry  wood  was  used  for  hiu-ning.  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xii.  24-)  says  that  a.spalathus  grows  in 
Cyprus ;  that  it  is  a  white  thorny  shrub,  the  size 
af  a  moderate  tree;  that  another  name  for  this 
plant  was  eryxceptntm  or  sceptvum^  "  sceptre,"  or 
'•red  sceptre,"  a  name  perhaps  which  it  owed  to 
the  fact  of  the  flowers  clustering  along  the  length 
of  the  branches;  but  in  another  place  (xxiv.  1-3) 
he  speaks  of  asprilnthus  as  distinct  from  the  ery- 
sceptrum,  as  growing  in  Spain,  and  commonly  em- 
ployed there  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumes  and  oint- 
ments. He  states  that  it  was  employed  also  in  the 
washing  of  wool.  Theophrastus  {Ilist.  Plmt.  ix. 
7,  §  3,  ed.  Schneider)  enumerates  (ispalnthm  with 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  many  other  articles  which 
were  used  for  ointments,  and  appears  to  speak  of  it 
as  an  Eastern  production.  In  Fr.  iv.  33  he  says 
it  is  sweet-scented  and  an  astringent.  Dioscorides 
(i.  19)  says  that  the  asp'dtthus  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  thickening  ointment. 

It  appears  that  there  were  at  least  two  kinds  or 
varieties  of  plants  known  by  the  name  of  aspal- 
(ithiis;  for  all  the  authorities  cited  above  clearly 
make  mention  of  two:  one  was  white,  inodorous, 
and  inferior;  the  other  had  red  wood  under  the 
bark,  and  was  highly  aromatic.  The  plant  was  of 
BO  thorny  a  nature  that  Plato  (Jiepitb.  p.  616  A, 
ed.  Bekker)  says  cruel  tyrants  were  pimished  with 
it  in  the  lower  world. 

Gerarde  (Herbal,  p.  1625)  mentions  two  kinds 
of  aspalathus:    aspal.   albicans  torulo  citreo,  and 
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o   Tri2a  l'"^2>  ^-  comp.  inus.  distendere,  whence 

7n2tt,  limen,  utpote  ad  conculcandum  expansum. 
The  Greelc  irv9u>v  seems  to  be  connected  with  this  word. 
See  Fiirst.  Concord,  s.  v.  The  Arab.  bcElan  (  .wXj), 
olanum,  may  have  reference  to  expansion. 

b  On  this  subject  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  a  letter  writes, 
•'We  must  not  go  to  Convol.  scnparius,  albeit  that  may 
aossess  the  two  needful  qualifications.  It  is  peculiar 
jO  the  Canary  Islands.  Many  plants  with  fragrant 
•oots  are  called  Rose-roots.  Such  is  the  Li-j;nu>n  aloes, 
-he  lign  aloes  of  Scripture ;  and  there  is  the  poSiapt'fa 
}f  Dioscorides,  which  came  frem  Macedonia.  A  late 
teamed  friend  of  mine  writes,  '  This  was  certainly  Lin- 
(Kus's  Rhodiola  rosea,  figured  as  such  by  Parkinson 
D  his  Tiieatrum  Bjtanicinn,  after  Lobel.     Soon  after 


aspal.  rtdjem.  "  The  latter,"  he  says,  "  is  the  bettei 
of  the  two :  its  smell  is  like  that  of  the  rose,  whence 
the  name  IJynum  Rhudiiini,  rather  than  from 
Rhodes,  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  grow."  The 
Lignum  Rhodlanum  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  aspalathus;  the  plant 
which  yields  it  is  the  Conwlvulits  scoparius  of 
Linnaeus.*  Dr.  Royle  {Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v.)  is 
mclined  to  beUeve  that  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
Himalayan  momitains,  the  Myiica  sapiila  of  Dr. 
WaUich,  is  the  article  indicated,  because  in  India 
the  tenu  Darshishan,  which  by  Avicenna  and 
Serapion  are  used  as  the  Arabic  synonyms  of 
aspalathus,  is  applied  to  the  bark  of  this  tree.  If 
the  aspalathus  of  the  Apocrj-pha  be  identical  with 
the  aspalathus  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  clear  that  the 
locality  for  the  plant  must  be  sought  nearer  home, 
for  Theocritus  evidently  mentions  the  aspalat/ms  as 
if  it  were  familiar  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Sicily 
or  the  south  of  Italy  in  its  growing  state.  For 
other  attempts  to  identify  the  aspalathus  see  Sal- 
masius,  Hyl.  lat.  cap.  Ixxxiv. ;  Dr.  Royle,  in  pas- 
sage referred  to  above;  Sprengel,  Hist.  Rei  Herb. 
i.  45,  183 ;  but  in  aU  probability  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  various  plants.  W.  H. 

AS'PATHA  (SnSpW  :  i^a<ry<i.\  [Alex.  FA. 
^aya\  Comp.  ' A(T(paQd.'i  Esphatha),  thurd  son  of 
Haman  (Esth.  Lx.  7). 

AS'PHAR,  THE  POOL  [KaKKos  'Pi.(T<pa.p;  [Alex. 
A..  P\.(T<pa\'  lacus  Asphar])  in  the  ''wilderness  of 
Thecoe."  By  this  "pool"  Jonathan  and  Simon 
Maceab<£us  encamped  at  the  begiiming  of  their 
struggle  with  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix.  33;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  2).  Is  it  possible  that  the  name  is  a 
corruption  of  Xukkos  'A(r(^aA.TtTrjs?  G. 

ASPHAR'ASUS  CA<T(pap(x(Tos--  Mechpsato- 
chor),  1  Esdr.  v.  8.     [Mispeeeth.] 

AS'RIEL'(bS"»'ntr'S  \yowof  God]:  'E(Tpi7i\ 
'lefiTJA.  [Vat. -^61-];  Ales.  EpiijA.  in  Josh. :  Asriel, 
Esriel).  The  son  of  Gilead,  and  great-grandson 
of  Manasseh  (Xum.  xxvi.  31;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Askielites. 
The  name  is  erroneously  wTitten  Ashriel  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  14:.<^  Accordmg  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  latter  passage  by  the  LXX.,  Asriel  was 
the  son  of  Manasseh  by  his  Sjxian  concubine. 

W.  A.  W. 

AS'RIELITES,  THE  ObS-lbSH  :  6  'Ecr- 

piTjAi    [Vat.   -Xei]:    Asrielita).     Num.   xxvi.   31. 

[ASP>IEL.] 

ASS.  The  five  following  Hebrew  names  of  the 
genus  Asinus  occur  in  the  O.  T. :  ChamSr,  'Athon, 
'Ayir,  Pere,  and  'Arud. 


the  discovery  of  the  Canary  Islands  this  name  wa* 
transferred  to  Convol.  scoparius,  and  afterwards  to  sev 
eral  American  plants.  It  is  called  in  the  Canary 
Islands  Lena  iVof/,a  corruption  of  Llgninn  atoes,  and 
though  now  in  little  request,  large  quantities  of  it 
were  formerly  exported,  and  the  plant  nearly  extir- 
pated. The  apothecaries  sold  it  both  as  Lignum  Rho- 
dium and  as  the  aspalathus  of  Dioscorides;  it  soon, 
however,  took  the  latter  name,  which  was  handed  ovei 
to  a  wood  brought  from  India,  though  the  origiua. 
plant  was  a  thorny  shrub  growing  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  probably  Spartium  villosum,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorpe  (Fior.  Grcec.  vol.  vii.  p.  69).  '  " 

c  *  So  in  the  Genevan  version.  This  accords  with 
the  Hebrew  in  2  MSS.  and  one  edition  cited  by  Ml- 
chaeljs.  *■• 
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1.  Chamov  ("'IttRa:  Hvos,  vnoCvyiov,  yofxdp 
fan  1  Sam.  xn.  20:  nsinus,  "ass,"  "he-ass")  de- 
notes tlie  male  domestic  ass,  though  the  word  was 
uo  doulit  used  in  a  (reneral  sense  to  express  any  ass 
wliether  male  or  female.  The  .iss  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible;  it  was  used  ('i)  for  carry- 
ing burdens  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  (ien.  xlii.  2(j,  xlv. 
23;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  1  Chr.  xii.  4(»;  Neh.  xiii.  15; 
1  Sam  xvi.  20)  ;  (b)  for  riding  ((Jen.  xxii.  3; 
Ex.  iv.  20;  Num.  xxii.  21;  1  K.  xiii.  23;  Josh. 
XV.  18:  Judg.  i.  14,  v.  10,  x.  4,  xii.  14;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  20;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23,  xix.  2(J;  Zech.  ix.  '.): 
Matt.  xxi.  7)  :  (c)  for  ploughing  (Is.  xxx.  24, 
xxxii.  20;  Deut.  xxii.  10),  and  perhaps  for  trcadin'^ 
out  corn,  though  there  is  no  clear  Scriptural  allu- 
sion to  the  fact.  In  Egypt  asses  were  so  employed 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  34),  and  by  the  .lews, 
according  to  .Josephns  (Co/?/;-.  Apkm.  ii.  §  7):  {<l) 
for  grinding  at  the  mill  (Matt,  xviii.  C;  Luke  xvii. 
2)  —  this  does  not  apj)ear  in  the  \.  V.,  but  the 
(ireek  has  ^yAoy  ouik6s  for  "millstone":  (e)  for 
(carrying  baggage  in)  wars  (2  K.  vii.  7,  10):  and, 
perhajis  from  the  time  of  David,  (_/')  for  the  pro- 
creation of  mules  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  24;  1  K.  iv.  28; 
Ksth.  viii.  10,  ic). 

it  is  almost  needless  to  obser\'e  that  the  a.ss  ui 
eastern  countries  is  a  very  different  animal  from 
what  he  is  in  western  I'-urope.  There  the  irrcatest 
care  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  much  attention  is 
paid  to  cultivate  the  Itreed  by  crossing  the  finest 
specimens;  the  riding  on  the  ass  therefore  conveys 
a  very  difTerent  notion  from  the  one  which  attaches 
to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  in  our  own  country. 
The  most  noble  and  honorable  amongst  the  .lews 
were  wont  to  be  mounted  on  asses:  and  in  this 
manner  our  Lord  himself  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  came,  indeed,  "  meek 
and  lowly,"  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sujjpose,  as  many 
do,  that  the  fact  of  his  riding  on  the  ass  had,  ac- 
cording to  our  English  ideas,  aught  to  do  with  his 
meekness;  although  thereby,  doubtless,  ]w.  meant 
to  show  the  peaceable  nature  of  his  kingdom,  as 
horses  were  used  only  for  war  purposes. 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Judg.  v.  10, 
"Speak  ye  that  ride  on  white  as.ses,"  it  maybe 
mentioned  that  Huckingham  ( 7'/v(r.  j).  38'J)  telLs 
us  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad  is  its 
race  of  white  as.ses,  which  are  saddled  and  1  ri<lleil 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  ....  that  they 
are  large  and  spirited,  and  have  an  easy  and  steady 
pace.  Bokhara  is  also  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
white  asses,  which  are  sometimes  more  than  thir- 
t4!en  hands  high;  they  are  im])orted  into  I'&shawar, 
and  fet<.'li  from  80  to  100  rupees  each. 

In  Ueut.  xxii.  10  "plowing  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass  together"  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
Micli.iclis  {Comment,  on  the  Lfiirn  of  .UoseK,  transl. 
vol.  ii.  p.  3!l2)  believes  that  this  prohibition  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  economic  im|)ortance  of  tlie  ox  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Jews;  that  the  coupUng  together, 
therefore,  so  valued  an  animal  :us  the  ox  with  the 
inferior  ass  was  a  dishonor  to  the  former  anini:il : 
others,  I^  tierc  for  instance,  think  that  this  law 
nad  merely  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  th.at  by  it 
»e  are  to  understand  imjiroper  alliances  in  civil 


<»  rnQP,  'rom  root  ~1CP,  "  to  bo  red,"  from  the 
reddish  color  of  the  aniinni  in  Routhurn  countrli-s. 
Dweniii.s  compares  tlie  Spanish  hiirrn,  biirrico.  In  2 
iSaiii.  xix.  27,  the  word  U  ufoti  us  u  feniiDine. 
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and  religious  life  to  be  forbiddci. ;  he  compare*  3 
Cor.  vi.  14,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  un- 
believers." It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such 
a  lesson  was  intended  to  be  conveyed;  but  we 
think  that  tie  main  reason  in  the  prohibition  is  a 
physical  one,  namely,  that  the  ox  and  the  ass  could 
not  pull  pleasantly  together  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  size  and  strength;  jx.'rhaps  also  this  pro- 
hibition may  have  some  reference  to  the  law  gi%en 
in  I^v.  xix.  10. 

The  expression  used  in  Is.  xxx.  24,  "  The  young 
asses  that  enr  the  ground,"  v.-ould  be  more  intel- 
ligible to  modem  understandings  were  it  translated 
the  asses  that  till  the  ground ;  the  word  ear  from 
aro  "  I  till,"  "  I  j)lough,"  lieing  now  obsolete 
(comp.  also  1  Sam.  viii.  12).     [E.\k,  E.vhinu.] 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  was  deemed  a 
luxury  amongst  the  Persians  and  Tartars,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  nations  of  Canaan 
used  the  ass  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law  considered 
it  unclean,  as  "  not  dividing  the  hoof  and  chewing 
the  cud."  In  extreme  ca.ses,  however,  as  in  the 
great  famine  of  Samaria,  when  "  an  ass's  head  was 
sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver"  (2  K.  vi.  25),  the 
flesh  of  tlie  ass  was  eaten.  Many  connnentators 
on  this  pass-age,  following  the  LXX.,  have  under- 
stood a  measure  (a  rhomer  of  bread)  by  the  He- 
brew word.  I)r.  Harris  says.  —  "no  kind  of  ex- 
tremity could  compel  tlie  Jews  to  eat  any  part  of 
this  animal  for  food;  "  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  cases  of  extreme  need  parents  ate  their  own 
oft'spring  (2  K.  vi.  2!);  Ez.  v.  10).  This  argument 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  there  sufficient 
reason  for  ab.andoning  the  conmion  acceptation  of 
these  pa.ssages  (1  Sam.  x\i.  20,  xxv.  18),  and  for 
understanding  a  measure  and  not  the  anlmnl.  Eor 
an  example  to  illustrate  2  K.  /.  c.  comp.  Plutarch, 
Artnx.  i.  1023,  "  An  ass's  head  could  hardly  be 
bought  for  sixty  drachmas."* 

The  Jews  were  accused  of  worshipping  the  head 
of  an  a.ss.  Josephus  (Conlr.  Apioii.  ii.  §  7)  very 
indignantly  lilaines  .\pion  for  having  the  impudence 
to  ])retend  that  tlie  .Jews  jilaced  an  ass's  head  of 
gold  in  their  holy  place,  which  the  grammarian 
a.s.serted  .Vntiochus  Epiphanes  discovered  when  he 
spoiletl  the  temple.  I'lutarch  {Sijmjxig.  iv.  ch.  5) 
and  Tacitus  {IJisl.  v.  §§  3  and  4)  seem  to  have 
lielieved  in  this  slander.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
lierc  to  enter  further  into  this  ijuestioii,  as  it  has 
no  Soriptunil  bearing,  but  the  reader  may  find  much 
curious  matter  relating  to  this  subject  in  Bochart 
(/lieroz.  iii.  199  ft'.). 

2.  'Athdn  Cl^DSc;  jj  5^„y^  j^gy^  ,';^£,j  0i)\f(a, 
r]fiiovos,  tjuos  6r]\ela  fo,uds:  osiini.  ii.<iiiii.<,  "ass," 
"she-a.ss").  There  can  be  no  doulit  that  this 
muiie  represents  the  common  domestic  she-ass,  nor 
do  we  think  there  are  any  grounds  for  lielicving  that 
the  'othi'm  indicates  some  particular  valuable  breed 
wliicii  judges  and  great  men  only  possessed,  as  Dr. 
Kitto  (/'////.<.  Hist.  Pal.  p.  383),  and  Dr.  Harris 
{Sat.  //int.  o/'  Jil/ile,  art.  Ans)  have  supjioscd. 
Wtlion  in  (ien.  xii.  KJ,  xlv.  23  is  clciuly  contrasted 
with  chantor.  Bahuam  rode  on  a  .she-ass  {'allion). 
The  a.sses  of  Kisli  which  Saul  .sought  were  she-asses. 
The  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.  22,  24)  rode  on  on« 


ft  The  Tftlinudists  gay  the  flesh  of  the  ass  cauMS 
avarice  in  those  who  eat  it  ;  but  It  cures  the  avaricioiu 
of  the  compliiiiit  (Zoo/,  ilrs  Tu'm.  §  1G5). 

■  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  usually  derived 
from  an   uuused   i  xit,  "  to  be  slow,''  "  to  walk  with 
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when  she  went  to  seek  EUmui.  They  were  she- 
asses  which  formed  the  especial  care  of  one  of  Da- 
vid's officers  (1  Chr.  sxm.  30).  While  on  the 
other  hand  Abraham  (Geii.  xxii.  3,  &c.),  Achsah 
(Josh.  XV.  18),  AbigaQ  (1  Sam.  xxv.  20),  the  dis- 
obedient prophet  (1  K.  xiii.  23),  rode  on  a  chamur. 

3.  'Ayir  (1.V  •  nw\os,  irwKos  veos,  ijvos,  Bods 
(in  Is.  X-xx.  24):  puUus  asina,  pullus  onagri,  ju- 
vtentum, puUiis  (isini, '^ioal,"  "ass  colt,"  "young 
ass,"  "colt"),  the  name  of  a  j'oung  ass,  which 
occurs  Gen.  xlLx.  11,  xxxii.  15;  Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  14; 
Job  xi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  6,  24;  Zech.  ix.  9.  In  the 
passages  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Zechariah  the 
Utyir  is  spoken  of  as  being  old  enough  for  riding 
upon;  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  for  carrying  burdens,  and  m 
ver  24  for  tilling  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  word 
'ayir  is  intended  to  denote  an  ass  rather  older  than 
the  age  we  now  miderstand  by  the  term  foal  or 
colt;  the  derivation  "to  be  spirited  "  or  "impet- 
uous "  would  then  be  peculiarly  appropriate." 

4.  Pere  (S"1'-i :  oyos  iypios,  ovos  ev  o/yprf, 
ovaypos,  uvos  ipr]fiiTris,  iypoiKos  ivOposwos  '• 
ferus  homo,  Vulg. ;  "wild  man,"  A.  V.,  in  Gen. 
xvi.  12;  oiicifjei;  "wild  ass").  The  name  of  a 
species  of  wild  ass  mentioned  Gen.  xvi.  12;  Ps. 
civ.  11;  Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxxix.  5,  xxiv.  5;  Hos. 
viii.  9 ;  Jer.  ii.  24 ;  Is.  xxxii.  14.  In  Gen.  xvi.  12, 
Pere  Adam,  a  "wild  ass  man,"  is  applied  to  Ish- 
mael  and  his  descendants,  a  character  that  is  well 
suited  to  the  Arabs  at  this  day.  Hosea  (viii.  9) 
compares  Israel  to  a  wUd  ass  of  the  desert,  and 
Job  (xxxix.  5)  gives  an  animated  description  of  this 
animal,  and  one  which  is  amply  confirmed  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  writers. 

5.  'Arod  (1"1~1>,*  omitted  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  which  versions  probably  supposed  'arod  and 
pei'e  to  be  sjiionj-nious :  "wild  ass").  The  He- 
brew word  occurs  only  in  Job  xxxLx.  5,  "  Who  hath 
gent  out  the  /;e/'e  free,  or  who  hath  loosed  the 
bands  of  the  'arodf"     The  ChaJdee  plural  \trdd- 

ayah  (i^^'l'^P)  occurs  in  Dau.  r.  21.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's "  dwelling  was  with  the  %vild  asses."  Bo- 
chart  (Hieroz.  ii.  218)  and  Rosenmiiller  {Sch.  in  V. 
T.  1.  c),  Lee  {Comment,  on  Job  /.  c),  Gesenius 
(Thes.  s.  v.)  suppose  'arud  and  pere  to  be  iden- 
tical in  meaning.  The  last-named  writer  says  that 
pere  is  the  Hebrew,  and  'arod  the  Aramaean;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  names  stand  for 
different  animals. 

The  subject  which  relates  to  the  different  animals 
KnoMm  as  wild  asses  has  recently  received  very  val- 
uable elucidation  from  Mr.  Blythe  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Journil  (if'  the  Asi  itic  Society  of 
Bengal  (1859),  a  reprint  of  which  appears  in  the 
Oct  Jber  No.  of  The  Annnh  and  Afa(/azi>ie  of  Nnt^ 
urnl  History  (1860).  This  writer  enumerates  seven 
species  of  the  division  Asinus.  In  all  probability 
the  species  known  to  the  ancient  Jews  are  Aginus 
kemippus,  which  inhabits  the  deserts  of  S^Tia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia; 
and  Asinus  vulgaris  of  N.  E.  Africa,  the  true 
tjuager  or  aboriginal  wild  ass,  whence  the  domes- 
ticated breed  is  sprung;  probably  also  tlie  Asinus 
'^nager,  the  Koulan  or  Ghorkhur,  which  is  found 
ji  Western  Asia  from  48"^  N.  latitude  southward 
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ihort  steps;  '   but  Fiirst  {Heb.  Conco- 1,  s.  v.)  demurs 
strongli'  to  this  etymology. 

■I  From  "1^j7,  fervere. 


to  Persia,  Beluchistan,  and  Western  India,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  though  in  all 
probability  they  confounded  these  species.  The 
^Isinus  hemionus  or  Dshiggetai,  which  was  separ- 
ated from  Asinus  kemippus  (with  which  it  had  long 


Syrian  Wild  Ass.     (Asinus  Hemippus.)     Specimen  in 
Zoological  Gardens 

been  confounded)  by  Is.  St.  Hilaire,  could  hardly 
have  been  known  to  the  Jews,  as  this  animal,  which 


Ghor-Kh»r  or  Koulan.     (Aslntis  Onuger.)     specimen 
in  British  Museum. 

is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  Asinus  onager,  inhabits 
Thibet,  Mongolia,  and  Southern  Siberia,  countries 
with  which  the  Jews  were  not  familiar.  We  may 
therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  'athon  and  pere 
of  the  sacred  writings  stand  for  the  different  species 
now  discriminated  under  the  names  of  Asinus 
hemippus,  the  Assyrian  wild  ass,  Asinus  vulgaris, 
the  true  onager,  and  perhaps  Asinus  onager,  the 
Koulan  or  Ghorklnir  of  Persia  and  Western  India. 
The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Bl}1:he's  val- 
uable paper  is  given  as  illustrative  of  the  Scriptural 
allusions  to  wild  asses :  "  To  the  west  of  the  range 
of  the  Ghor-khur  lies  that  of  Asinus  hemippus,  or 
true  Hemionus  of  ancient  \vriters  —  the  particular 
species  apostrophized  in  the  book  of  .Job,  and  again 
that  noticed  by  Xenophon.  There  is  a  recent  ac- 
count of  it  by  Air.  Layard  in  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains (p.  324).  Returning  from  the  Sinher,  he 
was  riding  through  the  desert  to  Tel  Afer,  and  there 
he  mistook  a  troop  of  them  for  a  body  of  horse 
with  the  Bedouin  riders  concealed  I  '  The  reader 
will  remember,'  he  adds,  '  that  Xenophon  men- 
tions these  l)e:iutiful  animals,  which  he  must  have 
seen  during  his  march  over  these  very  plains  .  . 
"  The  country,"  says  he,  "  was  a  plain  throughout, 


6    TIT'',  from  root  THX"*,  "  to  flee,"  "  to  be  un 
tamed."     Bochart  thinks  t.u>  word  is  onomatopoeQn. 
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as  even  iis  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood ,  if  an}' 
other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew  there  they  had 
all  an  aromatic  smell,  but  no  trees  ajipeared  .  .  . 
The  asses,  when  tiiey  were  pursued,  having  gained 
ground  on  tlie  lioi-ses.  stood  still  (for  they  exceeded 


Dziggetai  or  Kyang.     {Asinus  Hemionus.)     Specimen 
in  Zoological  Gardens. 

Ihem  much  in  speed);  and  when  these  came  up 
with  them  they  did  the  same  thing  again  .  .  .  The 
llesh  of  those  that  were  taken  was  like  that  of  a 
reel  deoi  but  more  tender "  {Annb.  \.  ^  5).  'In 
Heetness.'  continues  Mr.  I.ayard,  'they  equal  the 
gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a  feat  which  only 
one  or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mares  have  been 
known  to  accomiilish '  "  {Annals  and  Ma<j.  of 
Not.  Ill»t.  vol.  vi.  No.  34.  p.  243). 

The  subjoined  wood-cut  represents  some  kind  ol 
■vild  -vss  depicted  on  monuments  at  Persepolis. 

\V.  H. 
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On  inoniimcnfa  of  Persepolis. 
son's  norodotu.«.) 


(Rjiwlin- 


ASSABI'AS  (Affa/g^oj;  [Vat.  Alex.  Aid. 
2o/3ias:]  //".•.'"''/".•;),  1  Ksdr.  i.  0.     [llAsiiAniAii.] 

ASSAI/IMOTH  (:s.a\tfjLd>e;  [Vat.  ^aXfip-ud: 
Alex.  Aid.  'AfTtraAijuaie:]  >^'iliwolh  (3'J)),  1  Ksdr. 
viii.  30.      [SiiKi.oMiTii.] 

ASSANI'AS  (lafitas;  [Vat.  Aid.  'Ao-(TOyuiav: 
Alex.  Acra/xias;  '2  MSS.  'Aaa^ias-]  Agn'inwiii),  1 
I'jsdr.  viii.  54.      [IlAsiiAniAii.] 

•  ASSARE'MOTH.  liiis  word  is  civen  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  in   1  Mace.  iv.  15  aa  the 
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Greek  correspondent  of  Gazera  in  the  text.  [Ga- 
ZKHA.]  The  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions 
of  the  Sept.,  with  6  MSS.,  read  ' Acraaprifiwd  in 
the  passage  refeiTcd  to  for  ra^rjpwv  of  the  Koman 
edition.  'AffaprifiiLd  is  al.so  found  in  the  Sept.  in 
Jer.  xxxviii.  (lleb.  xxxi.)  40  as  the  representative  oi 

the  iieb.  nn^^tt^n.  a. 

ASSH'UR.     [AssvniA.] 

ASSHU'RIM  (::~;VJI?S:  'Aacovpitifi;  Alex 
Acovptfj.'  Asstiiiin).  A  tribe  descended  from  De- 
ilan,  the  grandson  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  3). 
They  have  not  been  identified  witli  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Knobel  considers  them  the  same  with 
the  Asshur  of  I'lz.  xxvii.  23,  and  connected  with 
southern  Arabia.  W.  A.  W. 

ASSIUE'AKS  ('AffiSa7ot;  [in  1  Macf.  ^ii. 
Alex.    AcTiSfoi,    Sin.    A«rfj5oioi:]    Assicleei,   i.    e. 

E^"]'*pn,  the  jiivus,  "puritans;"  oi  (vctfids,  oi 
bViot),  the  name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the  or- 
thodox .lews  (1  Mace.  ii.  42  [so  Conip.  Aid.  Alex.], 
alii  [IJom.  Sin.]  'lovSaicov,  probably  by  correction ; 
1  Mace.  vii.  13;  2  Mace.  xiv.  0),  as  distinguished 
from  "the  impious"  (oi  afff^us,  1  Mace.  iii.  8, 
vi.  21,  vii.  5,  lie),  "the  lawless"  {oi  ivofioi,  1 
Mace.  iii.  6,  ix.  23,  &c.),  "the  transgressors"  {oi 
■jrapdvoixoi,  1  JIacc.  i.  11,  &c.),  that  is,  the  Hel- 
leniziiig  faction.  The}'  appear  to  have  existed  as  a 
party  bclore  the  JIaccaba'an  rising,  and  were  prob- 
ably bound  by  some  pecuUar  vow  to  the  external 
observance  of  the  I.aw  (1  JIacc.  ii.  42,  fKovrrid- 
(iffdai  T<u  j/J/xo)).  'Ihey  were  among  the  first  to 
join  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  /.  c);  and  seem  after- 
wards to  have  been  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
tiie  faithful  (2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  oi  XfySfUfvot  ruv 
'lovSaiwv  'Aai5o?oi,  uiv  a(j>riyf7Tai  'lovSas  6  Mo(c- 
Ka^aios  .  .  .).  AVhen  Uacchidcs  came  against 
.Icrusalcm  they  used  their  influence  (1  Mace.  vii. 
13,  irpwTOi  ol  'AfftS,  -fiaav  iv  vio7s  'lffpar,\)  Uf 
coiicluile  a  peace,  because  "  a  jiriest  of  the  seed  of 
.Varon  "  (Alcimus^.  was  with  him,  and  sixty  of  then; 
fell  by  his  treachery  [Alcisiu.s].  The  name  Clias- 
uHiii  occurs  frequently  in  the  I'salms  (e.  </.  Vs 
Ixxix.  2  =  1  Mace.  vii.  17;  exxxii.  'J,  &c.);  and  it 
has  been  adopted  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  of  Polish 
Jews,  who  take  as  the  basis  of  their  mysticid  sys- 
tem the  doctrines  of  the  t'abali.stic  book  Zohar 
(Beer,  Ersch  und  Gruber,  s.  v.  Chassidiitr). 

B.  ¥.  W. 

AS'SIR  ("I^ITN  [captke]:  'A^tip,  'Acr^p: 
Ater,  Asir).  1.  Son  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  24;  1  Chr. 
vi.  22). 

2.  Son  of  Ebiasapb,  and  a  forefather  of  Samuel 
(1  ('In-,  vi.  23.  37). 

3.  Son    of  Jeconiah    (1    Chr.    iii.    17),    unless 

"IlTS  iT'^P")  be  translated  "Jeconiah  the  captive" 
(Hertheau  «f/ At.  ).  G. 

AS'SOS  or  AS'SUS  CA<7<ros),  a  town  and  sen- 
port  of  the  Ii'omnn  province  of  A.sia,  in  the  district 
lutciently  called  Mysia.  It  was  situated  on  the 
nortlicrn  shore  of  the  gidf  of  .\1)1:amyitii:m,  and 
wa,9  oidy  aiiout  .seven  miles  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  I-esbos,  near  Methynina  (Strab.  xiii.  j).  018).  A 
good  h'onian  ro.'iri,  cnnnectini,'  the  towns  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  province  with  .\lexandria  Troaa 
[TitoA.s]  ]):ussed  tiirouKh  Assos,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  latter  places  being  nlxnit  20  mileai 
{Jlin.  Anton.).  These  geogiaphical  points  illus- 
trate St.  I'aul's  rapid  passage  through  the  town  ai 
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uieutioned  in  Acts  xx.  Vi,  H.  The  ship  in  \nich 
Ue  was  to  aecomplish  his  voyage  from  I'roas  to  Cses- 
area  [to  Ptolemais,  Acts  xxi.  7]  went  round  Cape 
I  return,  while  he  took  the  much  shorter  journey 
by  land.  Thus  he  was  able  to  join  the  ship  with- 
out ditKculty,  and  in  sufficient  time  for  her  to 
anchor  off  ^litylene  at  the  close  of  the  day  on 
which  Troas  had  been  left. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos  was  that  it  was 
singularly  Greek.  Fellows  found  there  ''  no  trace  of 
the  Komans."  Leake  says  that  "the  whole  gives 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that 
anywhere  exists."  The  remains  are  numerous  and 
lemarkably  well  preserved,  partly  because  many  of 
tlie  buildings  were  of  granite.  The  citadel,  above 
tlie  theatre,  commands  a  glorious  view,  and  must 
itself  have  been  a  noble  object  from  the  sea.     The 
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Street  of  Tombs,  leading  to  the  Great  Gate,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  featiu-es  of  Assos.  Illus- 
trations of  the  ancient  city  will  be  found  ui  Texier, 
Clarac,  Fellows,  and  Choiseul-Gouffier.  It  is  now 
utterly  desolate.  Two  monographs  on  the  subject 
are  mentioned  by  Winer:  Quandt,  JJa  Assim.  Ke- 
giom.  1710;  AnuieU,  Dc''A(r(rcj},  Upsal.  1758. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  refer  to  the 
uiterpretation  \Vhich  used  to  be  g'«.en  to  the  words 
aaaov  nape\eyovTO,  in  Acts  xxvii.  1-3.  In  the 
\'ulgate  they  were  rendered  "  cum  sustulissent  de 
Asson."  and  they  were  supposed  to  point  to  a  city 
of  this  name  in  (Jrete.  Such  a  place  is  actually 
inserted  by  Padre  Georgi,  in  the  map  which  accom- 
panies his  Paulas  Naufragus  (Venet.  1730,  p, 
181).  The  true  sense  of  the  passage  was  first 
given  by  Beza.  J.  .S.  H 


Assos.     The  Acropolis. 


ASSUE'RUS  {'A(rvT)pos  [Alex.  Aa-ovrjpos; 
Comp.  Aid.  'Aa-(Tov7ipos  ■  Assuerus] ),  Tob.  xiv.  15. 
[Ahasuerus.] 

AS'SUR  (l^t^W:  'Aa<ro{>p:[Assur]).l.  Ezr. 
iv  2;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8;  2  Esdr.  ii.  8;  Jud.  ii.  14;  v. 
1 ;  vi.  1,  17 ;  vii.  20,  21 ;  xiii.  15 ;  xiv.  3 ;  xv.  6 ; 
xvi.  4.     [Asshur;  Assyria.] 

«2-  i'A(Tov0\  [Aid.]  Alex.  A<Tovp-  Aziu.)lEs(\T. 
V.  31.     [Harhur.] 

ASSYRIA,  ASSH'UR  ("l^^iS  :  'Aaaoip; 
Jos.  'Aaaupia'-  Assur),  was  a  great  and  powerful 
country  lying  on  the  Tigris  (Gen.  ii.  14),  the  cap- 
ital of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11,  &c.).  It 
derived  its  name  apparently  from  Asshur,  the  son 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  [1  Chr.  i.  17]),  who  in  later 
times  wxs  worshipped  as  their  chief  god  by  the 
Assyrians.  [Asshur  occurs  also  Gen.  x.  11  (prob- 
ibly);  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  23,  yxxii. 
22:  llos.  xiv.  3,  as  the  name  of  the  country  or 
people.]  The  boundaries  of  Assyria  differed  greatly 
ftt  different  periods.  Probably  in  the  earliest  times 
it  was  confined  to  a  small  tract  of  low  country  be- 
fween  the  (jf^bel  ^T'(kkluh  and  the  lesser  Zab,  or 
Z(ib  Asfil,  lying  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 


Tigris.  Gradually  its  limits  were  extended,  until 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising  the  whole 
region  between  the  Armenian  mountains  (lat.  37° 
30')  upon  the  north,  and  upon  the  south  the  coun- 
try about  Baghdad  (lat.  33°  30).  I':astward  its 
boundary  was  the  high  range  of  Zagros,  or  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistdn  ;  westward,  it  was,  according  to 
the  views  of  some,  bounded  by  the  Jlesopotamian 
desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it  reached  the 
Euphrates.  Taking  the  greatest  of  these  dimen- 
sions, Assyria  may  be  said  to  have  extended  in  a 
direction  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  a  distance  of  nearly 
500  mUes,  with  a  width  varyhig  from  350  to  100 
miles.  Its  area  would  thus  a  little  exceed  100,000 
square  miles,  or  about  equal  that  of  Italy. 

1.  General  character  of  the  country.  —  The 
country  within  these  limits  is  of  a  varied  character. 
On  the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain-chains 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  succeeded  by  low 
ranges  of  limestone  hills  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect, 
which  detach  themselves  from  the  principal  ridges, 
running  parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  inclosing, 
between  their  northern  or  northeastern  flank  and 
the  main  mountain-line,  rich  planis  and  fertile  val- 
leys.    To  these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an 
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andulntin:;  zone  of  country,  well  watered  and  fairly 
productive,  which  finally  sinks  down  with  some  sud- 
denness u[ion  the  great  Meso|x>taniiun  plain,  the 
modem  district  of  Kl-Jtzinh.  This  va.-.t  flat, 
which  extends  ui  length  for  250  miles  from  the  lat- 
itude of  Man/in  C-i-o  in  )  to  that  of  Ttkrit  (34° 
33),  and  which  is,  in  pLiws.  of  nt-arly  e<|ual  width, 
is  interrupted  only  by  a  sin-^'k'  limestone  range  — 
a  narrow  ridsie  risint;  al)ni|itly  out  of  the  plain; 
which,  splitting  off  from  Zagros  in  lat.  33°  30 , 
may  be  traced  under  the  names  of  Savnzur,  Ham- 
nn,  and  Sinjar,  from  JintH  in  LurLstan  nearly  to 
R'ikkah  on  the  Kui)hrates.  •■  from  all  jiarts  of 
the  plain  the  Sinjar  is  a  beautiful  object.  Its  lime- 
stone rockti.  wooded  here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak, 
are  of  a  rich  golden  color;  and  the  numljerless 
ra\3ines  which  furrow  its  sides  form  ribs  of  deep 
purple  shadow"  (Layard,  Nlntvt-h  and  Babylim, 
p.  205).  Aliove  and  below  this  barrier,  stretching 
southward  and  westward  further  than  the  ej'e  can 
reach,  and  extendini;  northward  and  eastward  70 
or  80  miles  to  the  hill-cotmtry  before  mentioned,  is 
an  immense  level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a 
wildeniess,  scanlly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  but  abundantly  sujiplied  on  the  left, 
which  bears  marlis  of  having  been  in  early  times 
throughout  well  cultivateil  and  thickly  peopled. 
This  plain  is  not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are 
even  considerably  raised  aliovc  the  level  of  the  riv- 
ers. It  is  covered  in  si)ring  time  with  the  richest 
vegetotion,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  caq)et  of  flowers, 
varying  in  hue  from  day  to  day ;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  it  is  parched  up,  and  gradually 
changes  to  an  arid  and  yellow  waste,  except  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers.  .Ml  over  this  vast  flat, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  rise  "  grass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations  " 
(Layard,  p.  245).  Mr.  I^ayard  counted  from  one 
spot  nearly  a  hundred  (Xintveh  nntl  its  litmohis, 
i.  315);  from  another,  alwve  200  of  these  lofty 
mounds  (A'/«.  ami  Bib.  p.  245).  Those  which 
have  been  examined  have  l>een  uniformly  found  to 
present  appearances  dbtinctly  connecting  them  with 
the  remains  of  Nineveh.  [Ninkvkii.]  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  belong  to 
the  time  of  Assyrian  greatne.'is,  and  thus  they  will 
serve  to  niark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  do- 
minion. They  are  numerous  on  the  left  l)ank  of 
the  Tigris  from  Bnvian  to  the  I>i>j  lUh,  and  on  the 
right  they  thickly  stud  the  entire  country  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Sinjur  range,  extending 
eastward  beyond  the  KlxilMtur  (Ijiyard,  chs.  xii.- 
xiv.),  northward  to  Mardin,  and  southward  to  the 
Ticinity  of  liaghdad. 

2.  Proi-inces  of  Assi/iia.  —  Assyria  in  Scripture 
'b  commonly  spoken  of  in  its  entirety,  and  unless 

the  Uuzznb  (USH)  of  Nahum  (ii.  7)  is  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  Adiabene  of  the  geographers,  no  name 
of  a  district  can  be  stiid  to  be  mentioned.  The 
classical  geograjihers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  As- 
B3rria  into  a  numl>er  of  n'gions  —  Strabo  (xvi.  §  1 
and  §  4)  into  Aturi'i,  Arbtlilh,  Artoctnt,  A]X)Uo- 
nialis,  Chnliinitig,  [hihnntjic,  f'nlncliene,  Aduibtne, 
Mtsopot'iini'i^  &,c.\  I'tolemy  (vi.  1)  into  An-n/>a- 
thilif,  Ailinbene,  the  ijuratiueitn  country,  AjxilUt- 
niatit,  Arbelitit,  the  country  of  the  Sumbilte. 
Ctilntint.  and  Sillncene.  These  regions  apj)ear  to 
be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as  Arl)elitis  from  .\r- 
oela;  (,'alacene  (or  Calachine)  frfim  Cabih  or  IlaLih 
'Gen.  X.  11;  2  K.  xvii.  fi);  ApoUoniatis  from  Apol- 
onia;  Sittacene  from  Sittace,  &c.    Auiabene,  how- 
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ever,  the  richest  n-gion  of  all,  aerived  its  appells- 
tion  from  the  Zub  (IHib)  rivers  on  which  it  lay, 
as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs  us  (xiiii.  20). 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  made  .Mesopotamia  (which  he  un- 
derstood Uteiilly  as  the  whole  country  between  the 
Euphrates  ai,1  the  Tigris)  distinct  from  Assyria, 

just  as  the  sacred  writers  distinguish  D^'^ 
n'lT''??  from  ~!!1*,^S.  Strabo  (xvi.  §  1 )  extended 
Assyria  to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  across  it  into 
Arabia  and  Syria  I 

3.  Cliief  cities.  —  The  chief  cities  of  Assyria  in 
the  time  of  its  greatness  ap|>ear  to  have  been  the 
following:  —  Nineveh,  which  is  marked  by  the 
mounds  oi)posite  Mosul  {Xebbi-Yunvs  and  Kotfun- 
jik)\  Calah  or  Malah,  now  Nimi-ud ;  Asshur,  now 
Kilth  Slierijli'it ;  Sargina  or  Dur-Sargina,  now 
Khorsab>id ;  Arbela,  still  Arbil;  Opis,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Diyihh  with  the  Tigris;  and  Sittace, 
a  little  further  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
should  not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia. 

4.  Xiitions  bordtrinf/  on  Assyria.  —  Towards  the 
north,  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have  been 
at  times  under  Assjrian  dominion,  but  was  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  country.  (See  2  K. 
xix.  37.)  Towai-ds  the  east  her  neighbors  were 
originally  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scat- 
tered along  the  Zagros  chain,  who  have  their  fitting 
representiitives  in  the  mfxleni  Kurds  and  Lurs  — 
the  real  sovereigns  of  tliat  mountain-range.  Be- 
yond these  tribes  lay  Me<Iia.  which  ultimately  sub- 
jected the  mountaineers,  and  was  thereby  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  Assyria  in  this  quarter. 
On  the  south.  I'.lam  or  Susiana  wa.s  the  border- 
state  east  of  the  Tigris,  while  Babylonia  occupied 
the  same  position  between  the  livers.  West  of  the 
Euphrates  was  Arabia,  and  k«;;lii'r  up  Syria,  and 
the  country  of  the  Ilittites.  wLich  last  reached  from 
the  neighliorhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti-Taurus  and 
Amanus. 

5.  Hiftoiy iif  Assyria  —  oj-it/iH'd peopllnf/.  —  On 
the  subject  of  the  original  peopling  .and  e:irly  con- 
dition of  .\ssvTia  we  have  more  infonnati.jn  than  is 
generally  possessed  with  regard  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  nations.  .Scripture  informs  us  that  As- 
syria was  jx-opled  from  J'.al>ylon  (Gen.  x  11),  and 
both  classical  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  the 
country  agree  in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus 
(i.  7),  Ninus.  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is 
the  son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the  mythic  founder 
of  Babylon  —  a  tradition  in  which  the  derivation 
of  -Assyria  from  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity 
and  suiK-rior  jwsition  of  the  latter  in  early  times 
are  shadowed  forth  sufficiently,  lliat  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making  .Semir- 
amis  (according  to  him,  the  wife  and  successor  of 
Ninus)  found  Babylon,  is  only  one  out  often  thou- 
sand proofs  of  the  untrustworthy  character  of  his 
history.  The  researches  recently  carried  on  in  the 
two  ooimtries  clearly  show,  not  merely  by  the  stJ»tc- 
nients  which  are  said  to  h.ive  lieon  deciphered  on 
the  historical  monuments,  but  by  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  remains  discoverctl.  that  Babylonian 
greatness  and  civilization  was  earlii-r  than  .Assyrian, 
and  that  wbilo  tlie  former  wxs  of  nntivn  growth, 
the  latter  w.xs  dprivc<I  from  the  neighl-oring  coun- 
try. The  cuneiform  writing,  for  inst-ance,  which  is 
rapidly  punched  with  a  very  simjile  instniment 
upon  moist  clay,  but  is  only  with  much  labor  and 
trouble   inscribed  by  the  cliiscl   upon   rock,  must 
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nave  been  invented  in  a  country  where  men  -'had 
Drick  for  stone"  (Gen.  xi.  o),  and  have  thence 
[Kissed  to  one  where  the  material  was  unsuited  for 
it.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  while  writing 
Dccurs  in  a  very  rude  form  in  the  earlier  Babylo- 
uian  ruins  (Loftus"s  ChiLLet,  p.  169),  and  grad- 
ually improves  in  the  Liter  ones,  it  is  in  AssjTia 
jnilbrmly  of  an  advanced  type,  having  apparently 
been  introduced  there  after  it  had  attained  to  per- 
fection. 

6.  D.ite  of  the  found xtion  of  the  kingdom.  — 
Wiih  respect  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Assyria 
became  a  separate  and  independent  country,  there 
is  an  important  diflerence  between  classical  author- 
ities. Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  widely  at  \-ari- 
ance  on  this  point,  the  latter  placing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  empire  almost  a  thousand  years  before 
the  former  I  Scripture  does  but  little  to  determine 
the  controversy ;  that  little,  however,  is  in  favor  of 
the  earher  author.  Geographically  —  as  a  country 
—  Ass_%Tia  was  evidently  known  to  Moses  (Gen.  ii. 
14,  XXV.  18:  Xum.  xxiv.  22,  2-1);  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a  kingdom  till  the  reign 
of  Menahem  (ab.  b.  c.  770).  In  Abraham's  time 
(b.  c.  1900  V )  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  can 
have  been  no  Assyrian  kingdom,  or  its  monarch 
would  have  been  found  among  those  who  invaded 
Palestine  with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  In 
the  time  of  the  early  Judges  (b.  c.  1400?)  As- 
syria, if  it  existed,  can  have  been  of  no  great 
strength ;  for  Chushan-Rishathaim,  the  first  of  the 
foreigners  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  iii.  8),  is 
master  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
{Aram-N  ih'vaini  =  "  SjTia  between  the  two  riv- 
ers"). These  facts  militite  strongly  against  the 
views  of  Ctesias,  whose  numbers  produce  for  the 
founding  of  the  empire  the  date  of  b.  c.  2182 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  2fj3).  The  more  modest  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  is  at  once  more  probable  in 
itself,  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  native  vvriter  Berosus.  Herod- 
otus relates  that  the  Assvrians  were  ••  lords  of 
Asia"  for  52 J  yeaK,  when  their  empire  was  par- 
tially broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  sulyect-nations 
(i.  95).  After  a  p>eriod  of  anarchy,  the  length  of 
which  he  does  not  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom 
was  formed.  179  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
or  B.  c.  708.  He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have 
assigned  to  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
a  date  not  very  greatly  anterior  to  b.  c.  1228. 
Berosus,  who  made  the  empire  last  526  years  to 
the  reign  of  Pul  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4), 
must  have  agreed  nearly  with  this  view;  at  least 
he  would  certainly  have  placed  the  rise  of  the  king- 
dom within  the  13th  century.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  utmost  that  can  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  If,  for  convenience'  sake,  a 
more  exact  date  ba  desired,  the  conjecture  of  Dr. 
Brandis  has  some  claim  to  be  adopted,  which  fixes 
the  year  b.  c.  1273  as  that  from  which  the  526 
years  of  Berosus  are  to  be  reckoned  [Rtrum  Assgr- 
iarum  Tempora  L'mendati,  p.  17). 

7.  Early  kings,  from  the  found  ition  of  the  king- 
dom to  Pul.  —  The  long  list  of  .Assyrian  kings, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  ui  two  or  three  forms. 
Dnly  slightly  varied  (Clint.  /■'.  //.  i.  2'j7),  and 
which  is  almost  certainly  derived  firo:n  Ctesias, 
must  of  necessity  be  discarded,  tocrether  with  his 
late  for  the  kingdom.  It  covers  a  space  of  alx)ve 
.*200  years,  and  bears  marks  Wsides  of  audacions 
&^ud,  beinz  composed  of  names  snatched  from  all 
luart^rs,  ArLuj,  Semitic,  and  Greek,  —  names  of 
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gods  names  of  tow  ns.  names  of  rivers,  —  and  in  its 
estimate  of  time  presenting  the  impossible  average 
of  34  or  35  years  to  a  reign,  and  the  ver}-  improb- 
able phenomenon  of  reigns  in  half  the  instances 
'\  amounting  exactly  to  a  decimal  number.     Unfor- 
tunately we  have  no  authentic  list  to  substitute  for 
the  forger)-  of  Ctesi;is      Berosus  sjjoke  of  45  kings 
as  reignincr  durint;   his  perifnl  of  520  years,  and 
!  mentioned  all   their  names  (Euseb.  1.  s.  c);  but 
they  have  uiduckily  not  been  presented  to  us.    The 
!  work  of  Ilenxlotus  on  .\ss}Tian  history  (Herod,  i. 
106  and  184)  has  likewise  entirely  })erishetl;  and 
neither  Greek  nor  Oriental  sources  ai-e  available  to 
supply  the  loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  irrepa- 
:  rabte.    Recently  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  have 
done  something  towards  filling  uj)  this  s;id  gap  in 
our  knowledge ;  but  the  reading  of  names  is  still 
'  so  doubtful  that  it  seems  best,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  cuneiform  inquiry,  to  treat  the  early  \tk- 
nod  of  Assvrian  history  in  a  very  general  way,  oidy 
I  mentioning  kings  by  name  when,  through  the  sat- 
isfactory identification  of  a  cimeiform  royal  desig- 
nation with  some  name  known  to  us  fix)m  sacred  or 
profane  sources,  firm  ground  has  l)een  reached,  and 
serious  error  rendered  ahuost  impossible. 

The  Mesopotamian  researches  have  rendered  it 
I  apparent  that  the  original  seat  of  govenmient  was 
;  not  at  Nineveh.     The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have 
1  been  found  at  KiUh-Sherghat.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital, 
!  and  this  place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been 
:  the  residence  of  the  earliest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Babylonian  governors  who  previously  exercised  au- 
;  thority  over  the  comitry.     The  ancient  name  of 
the  town  appears  to  have  lieen  identical  with  that  of 
the  country,  namely.  Afflmr.     It  was  built  of  brick, 
I  and  has  yielded  but  a  very  small  number  of  sculpt- 
I  lu-es.     The  kings  proved  to  have  reigned  there  are 
,  fourteen  in  numl>er.  divisible  into  three  irroups;  and 
'■  the'u-  reigns  are  thought  to  have  covered  a  space  of 
nearly  350  years,  from  it.  c.  1273  to  is.  C.  930.     The 
most  remarkable  monarch  of  the  series  was  called 
Tiglath-Pileser.      He  api3e:irs  to  have  been  king 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  .Samuel.     He  over- 
ran the  whole  country  lietween  Assvria  l'roi)er  and 
the  Euphrates:  swept  the  valley  of  the  luiphrates 
from  south  to  north,  from  the  borders  of  liabylon 
to  Jloimt  Taurus :  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  con- 
tended in  northern  Svria  with  the  llittites:  hivaded 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia :  and  claims  ti;  have  sxA>- 
AueA  forty-two  countries  "from  the  chaimel  of  the 
Lower  Zab  (Zab  Asfnl)  to  the  L'ppCT  ^ea  of  tlie 
Setting  Sun."     All  this  he  accomplished  in  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign.     At  a  later  date  he  appe;irs 
to  have  sutfered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  kin::  "f 
Babylon,  who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  to  Babylon  various  idols  fron: 
the  .\ssvrian  temples. 

The  other  monarchs  of  the  Kileh-Sherghnt  se- 
ries, l)Oth  liefore  and  alter  Tiglath-Pileser,  are  com 
paratively  insitrnificant.      The   later  kings  of  the 
series  are  only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
two  great  monarchs.  Sardanapalus  the  first,  and  hia 
!  son  Shalmaneser  or  Shalmanubar.  who  were  among 
;  the  most  warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes.     Sarda- 
I  napalus    the    first,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
i  warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (Suid.as?  s.  r.  ; 
comp.  Hellan.  Fr.  158).  transferred  the  seat  of  ?ov- 
ernment  from  Kihh-Shtrghat  to  Ximrwl  (probably 
the  Scriptural  ('.-Uthl.  where  he  built  the  first  of 
,  those  magnificent  palaces  which  have  r\»;i'ntly  'oflun 
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pxhumed  by  our  countrjiiien.  A  great  jwrtion  of 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  nowiu  the  British  .Museum 
are  derived  from  this  edifice.  A  description  ot  the 
building  has  been  t^iven  by  Mr.  l>ajard  (Xin.  and 
its  /{ciniiiiis,  vol.  ii.  ch.  IJ).  By  an  inscription 
rei)eated  more  than  a  hundred  times  upon  its  sculpt- 
ures, we  learn  that  Sardanapalus  carried  his  arms 
far  and  wide  through  NVestern  Asia,  warring  on 
the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia  and  t'halda'a,  on 
the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. His  son,  Shalmaneser  or  Shahnanubar, 
the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black  Obelisk,  now  in 
the  British  JIuseum,  to  commemorate  his  victories, 
was  a  still  greater  conqueror.  He  appears  to  have 
overrun  ( 'appadocia,  Armenia,  Azerhijtin,  great  por- 
tions of  .Media  Magna,  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia; 
ever)  where  making  the  kings  of  the  countries  trib- 
utary to  him.  If  we  may  trust  the  reading  of 
certain  names,  on  which  cuneiform  scholars  appear 
to  be  entirely  agreed,  he  came  in  contact  with  vari- 
ous Scriptural  ])ersonages,  lieiug  opposed  in  his 
Syrian  wars  ijy  Benhadad  and  Ilazael,  kings  of  Da- 
mascus, and  taking  tribute  from  .lehu,  king  of 
Israel,  llis  son  and  grandson  followed  in  his  steps, 
but  scarcely  equalled  his  glory.  The  latter  is 
thought  U>  be  identical  with  the  Biblical  I'ul,  I'hul, 
or  Phaloch  [I'L'l],  who  is  the  first  of  the  .Assyrian 
kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in  Scripture. 

8.  Tin-  ldn<js  from  I'ul  /<>  J'n  irlimldon. — The 
succession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  I'ul  almost 
to  the  close  of  the  em]iire  is  rendered  toleraiily  cer- 
tain, not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
.lewish  records.  In  the  2d  book  of  Kings  we  find 
the  names  of  I'ul,  Tiglath-l'ilcser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherii),  and  Ksarhaddon,  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  l!i  and  2!),  xvii.  3, 
xviii.  lU,  xix.  37);  and  in  Isaiah  we  have  the  name 
of  "  Sargon,  king  of  As.syria"  (xx.  1),  who  is  a 
contemporai-y  of  the  prophet,  and  who  must  evi- 
dently therefore  belong  to  the  same  series.  The 
inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  Sargon  was  the 
father  of  Seimachcrib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and 
give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  tlie 
8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  n.  r.  the 
(probal)ly)  complete  list  of  Tiglath-l'ileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 
It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  actions  of  these  kings,  which 
will  be  more  properly  related  in  the  articles  specially 
de\oted  to  them.  [Bui.,  Siialmank.skh,  S.vk- 
tioN,  lie.]  A  few  remarks,  however,  will  be  made 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  empire  at  this 
period. 

9.  KsUihlishment  of  the  Lower  Dyrutsty.  —  It 
seems  (o  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accession 
of  I'ul,  a  great  change  of  some  kind  or  other  oc- 
cuiTwl  in  Assyria.  Berosus  is  said  to  have  brought 
his  grand  dynasty  of  4.5  kings  in  520  years  to  a 
cliwe  at  the  reign  of  I'ul  (I'olyhist.  ap.  kuseb. 
t.  n.  c. ),  and  to  iiave  made  him  the  first  king  of  a 
new  series.  By  the  .synchronisu)  of  Meiiahem  (2 
K.  XV.  1!(),  the  date  of  I'ul  may  be  determined  to 
about  II.  c.  770.  It  was  only  23  years  later,  as  we 
find  by  the  (^anon  of  I'tolemy,  that  the  Habyloni- 
Mis  Considered  their  independence  to  have  com- 
uenced  (».  c.  747).  Herodotus  probaldy  intended 
o  a.s^<^n  nearly  to  this  same  er.v  the  great  conmio- 

tion  which  (according  to  him)  broke  up  the  As- 
<yrian  empire  into  a  mmiber  of  fi-;i<,'nu'nts,  out  of 
which  were  formed  the  Median  and  f>tlirr  kingdoms. 
rhese  traditiouH  may  none  of  them  be  altogether 
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trustworthy;  but  their  coincidence  is  at  least  re 
markable,  and  seems  to  show  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  n.  c.  there  must  have  been  a 
break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings,  —  a  revolutior, 
foreign  or  domestic,  —  and  a  consequent  weakening 
or  dis.solution  of  the  bonds  which  united  tlie  con- 
quered nations  with  their  conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  I'olyhistor  (Agathias, 
ii.  2.5 ),  that  the  original  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings 
ended  with  a  certain  Belochus  or  Beleiis,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  usurper  (<.'alled  by  them  Beletaras 
or  Balatorus),  in  whose  family  the  crown  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  general 
character  of  the  circumstances  narrated,  combined 
witli  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  names. 
—  for  Belocbas  is  close  upon  I'haloch,  and  Beletaras 
may  represent  the  second  element  in  Tiglath-/^(7eser 
(who  in  the  inscriptions  is  called  "  Tiglath-Pofe/- 
sira  "),  —  induce  a  suspicion  that  probably  the  Ful 
or  Phaloch  of  Scripture  was  really  the  last  king  of 
tlie  old  monarchy,  and  that  Ti^lath-Pileser  II.,  his 
successor,  was  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "  Lower  Empire."  It  may  be  suspected  that 
Berosus  really  gave  tl^s  account,  and  that  I'oly- 
histor, who  repeated  it,  has  been  misreported  by 
Eusebius.  'J'hc  synchronism  between  the  revolution 
in  Assyria  and  the  era  of  Babylonian  independence 
is  thus  brought  almost  to  exactness,  for  Tiglath- 
l'ileser  is  known  to  have  been  upon  the  throne 
about  u.  c.  740  (Clinton,  F.  11.  i.  278),  and  may 
well  have  ascended  it  in  n.  c.  747. 

10.  Siip/Mised  Ivgx  nf  the  empire  <ii  this  period.  — 
^lany  writers  of  repute  —  among  them  Clinton  and 
Niebulir  —  have  l)een  inclined  to  accept  the  state 
ment  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  lire;iking  up 
of  the  wliole  empire  at  this  period.  It  is  evident, 
however,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  the  mon- 
uments, that  the  shock  sustained  through  the  do- 
mestic revolution  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Niebulir  himself  observes  {lortriitje  iibcr  alte  G'e- . 
schichte,  i.  38)  that  after  the  revolution  Assyria 
soon  "  recovered  herself,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  energy.''  It  is  i)Iain,  from  .Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-l'ileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kings  all 
warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neiglibor- 
hood;  some  attacked  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  4);  one  appears 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  C);  while  another 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  IClymais 
(2  K.  xvii.  24;  ILzr.  iv.  9).  So  far  from  our  ob- 
serving symptoms  of  weakness  and  curtailed  domin- 
ion, it  is  clear  that  at  no  time  were  the  .\ssyrian 
arms  pushed  further,  or  their  efforts  more  sustained 
and  vigorous.  The  Assyrian  annals  for  the  pi-riod 
are  in  tiie  most  complete  accordance  with  these 
representntions.  They  exhibit  to  us  the  above- 
mentioned  monarchs  as  extending  their  dominions 
further  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The  em- 
pire is  continually  rising  under  them,  and  reaches 
its  culminatinir  point  in  the  reign  of  Ksarliaddon. 
The  statements  of  the  iiis<Tiplions  on  these  subjects 
arc  fully  borne  out  by  tiie  indications  of  t;reatness 
to  be  traced  in  the  architectural  monuments.  No 
palace  of  the  old  monarchy  e<pialled,  either  in  size 
i  or  sjilenilor,  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh.  No 
I  series  of  kings  belonc;ini;  to  it  left  buildings  at  all 
to  be  compared  with  those  which  were  erecti'd  by 
Sanjon,  his  son,  and  his  grandson.  The  magnifi- 
cent remains  at  Koijiinjik  And  Khorsuhul  belong 
entirely  to  these  later  kiuiis  while  those  !.t  Simnia 
are  about  equally  divide<l  between  them  and  (beii 
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predecessors.  It  is  further  noticeable  that  the  writ- 
ers who  may  be  presumed  to  have  drawn  from 
Berosus,  as  Polvhistor  and  Abydenus,  particularly 
expatiated  upon  the  glories  of  these  later  kings. 
Polyhistor  said  (ap.  Euseh.  i.  5)  that  Sennacherib 
conquered  Bal)yloii,  defeated  a  Greek  array  in  Cili- 
cia,  and  l)uilt  there  Tarsus,  the  capital.  Abydenus 
related  tlie  same  ficts,  except  that  he  substituted 
for  the  (.ireek  army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet;  and 
added,  that  ICsarhaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered 
lower  Syria  and  Egypt  {ibid.  i.  9).  Similarly  iMe- 
nander,  the  Tyrian  historian,  assigned  to  Shalnia- 
neser  an  expedition  to  Cyprus  (ap.  .Joseph.  Ant. 
Jml.  ix.  14),  and  Herodotus  himself  admitted  that 
Sennacherib  invade;!  Egypt  (ii.  141).  (_)n  every 
ground  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
second  Assyrian  kingdom  was  really  greater  and 
more  glorious  than  the  first ;  that  under  it  the  lim- 
its of  thf  empire  reached  their  fullest  extent,  and 
the  internal  prosperity  was  at  the  highest. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however, 
without  a  basis  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  Baby- 
lon, about  the  time  of  Tiglath-l'ileser's  accession, 
ventured  upon  a  revolt,  which  she  seems  aftei-wards 
to  have  reckoned  the  commencement  of  her  inde- 
pendence [Babylon].  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
may  ha\e  led  Herodotus  into  his  error,  for  he  would 
naturally  suppose  that  when  Babylon  became  free 
there  was  a  general  dissolution  of  the  empire.  It 
has  been  shown  that  this  is  far  fi-om  the  truth ; 
and  it  may  further  be  observed  that,  even  as  re- 
gards Babylon,  the  AssjTian  loss  was  not  perma- 
nent. Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon  aU 
exercised  full  authority  over  that  country,  which 
appears  to  have  been  still  an  Assyrian  fief  at  the 
close  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  Successors  of  EsnrhmMon.  —  By  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  Ass}t- 
ian  arms  had  been  S(j  complete  that  scarcely  an 
enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Samaria  had  been  successively  absorbed ;  Phoenicia 
had  been  conquered ;  Judaea  had  been  made  a  feud- 
atory; Fhilistia  and  Idumsea  had  been  subjected, 
Egypt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered,  cities  planted 
in  ^ledia.  Unless  in  Armenia  and  Susiana  there 
was  no  foe  left  to  chastise,  and  the  consequence 
appears  to  have  been  that  a  time  of  profound  peace 
succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Sargon 
and  his  immediate  successors.  In  Scripture  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Assyria  after 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  profane  history  is 
equally  silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought 
about  her  downfall.  The  monuments  show  that 
the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  .Sardanapa- 
lus  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  9),  made  scarcely 
any  military  expeditions,  but  occupied  almost  his 
whole  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  Instead  of  adorning  his  residence  —  as 
his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  do  —  with 
a  record  and  representation  of  his  conquests,  Sarda- 
napalus  II.  covered  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Nin- 
eveh with  sculptures  exhibiting  his  skill  and  prow- 
ess as  a  hunter.  No  doubt  the  military  spirit  rap- 
idly decayed  under  such  a  ruler,  and  the  advent 
of  fresh  enemies,  synchronizing  with  this  decline, 
produced  the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  .six 
Tenturies  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

12.  Ffdl  of  Assyria.  —  The  fall  of  .-Vssyria,  long 
previously  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-19),  was  ef- 
fected (humanly  speaking)  by  the  ttrowmg  strength 
lad  boldness  of  the  Medas.     If  we  may  trust  He- 
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rodotus,  the  first  Median  attack  on  Ninr»<fn  took 
place  about  the  year  n.  c.  633.  By  what  clrcum 
stances  this  people,  who  had  so  lung  been  engagea 
in  contests  with  the  Ass>Tians,  and  had  hitherto 
shown  themselves  so  utterly  unable  to  resist  them, 
became  suddenly  strong  enough  to  assume  an  ag  ■ 
gressive  attitude,  and  to  force  the  Ninevites  to  sub- 
mit to  a  siege,  can  oidy  be  conjectured.  Whether 
mere  natural  increase,  or  whether  fresh  immigni- 
tions  from  the  east,  had  raised  the  Median  nation 
at  this  time  so  far  above  its  former  condition,  it  is 
impossible  to  deteniiine.  We  can  only  say  that, 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  tliey 
tjegan  to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  and  that,  grad- 
ually increivsing  in  strength,  they  proceeded,  about 
the  year  u.  c.  633,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
coimtry.  For  some  time  their  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful; but  after  a  while,  having  won  over  the 
Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  became  superior  to 
the  A.ssjTians  in  the  field,  and  about  B.  c.  625,  or 
a  little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Me- 
dia] .  Saracus,  the  last  king,  —  probably  the  grand- 
son of  Esarhaddon,  —  made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defense,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vain,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  building, 
perished  in  the  flames.  This  account  is  gi>en  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  who  probably  follows  Berosus; 
and  its  outline  so  far  agrees  with  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod. 
ii.  27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that  writer's 
details  of  the  siege.  [Ni.np;vkh.]  In  the  general 
fact  that  Assyria  was  overcome,  and  Nuieveh  cap- 
tured and  destroyed,  by  a  combined  attack  of  Mede.i 
and  Babylonians,  .Josephus  {Ant.  .Jud.  \.  5)  and 
the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  are  agreed.  Polyhistor 
also  implies  it  (ap.  luiseb.  i.  5);  and  these  authori- 
ties nuist  be  regarded  as  outweighing  the  silence 
of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  the  Medes  in  con- 
nection with  the  capture  (i.  106),  and  .says  nothing 
of  the  Brdiylonians. 

13.  Fiilfillineni  of  /n-nphecy.  —  The  prophecies 
of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  1-3-15 )  against  .\ssyria 
were  probably  delivered  shortly  before  the  catas- 
trophe. The  date  of  Nahum  is  very  doubtful 
[Nahum],  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote 
about  B.  c.  645,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  Zephaniah  is  even  later,  since  he 
prophesied  under  .Josiah,  who  reigned  from  b.  c.  639 
to  608.  If  b.  c.  625  be  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah's  prophecy 
about  B.  c.  630.  E^'^l'iel,  writing  about  b.  c.  584, 
bears  witness  histoncaUy  to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians,  using  the 
example  as  a  warning  to  Pharaoh-Hophn  and  the 
Egyptians  (ch.  xxxi.). 

It  was  declared  by  Nahum  emphaticallr,  at  the 
close  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  oe  "no 
heaUng  of  Assyria's  bruise"  (iii.  19).  In  accord- 
ance with  this  announcement  we  find  that  Assyria 
never  rose  again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality.  Once 
only  was  revolt  attempted,  and  tlien  in  conjunction 
with  Armenia  and  Media,  the  latiei'  heading  the 
rel  ellion.  This  attempt  took  jflace  aliout  ?  century 
after  the  IMedian  conquest,  during  the  troulJea 
which  followed  upon  the  accession  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis.  It  failed  signally,  and  appears  never  to  have 
been  repeated,  the  AssjTians  remaining  thence- 
forth submissive  suV)jects  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Tliey  were  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy  with  Bajjy- 
lon  (Herod,  iii.  92;  comp.  i.  192).  and  paid  an 
annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  of  sil  er.     In 
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the  Persian  armies,  which  were  drawn  in  great  part 
Ijiiiii  the  suliject  nations,  they  appear  i.ever  to  have 
iieeii  held  of  niiu-h  account,  thoujjh  they  fouj^ht,  in 
common  with  the  otlier  levies,  at  Thennopylu',  at 
funaxa,  at  Issiis,  aiid  at  Arhela. 

14.  (Jeneral  chdi-nclvr  of  the  empire.  —  In  con- 
sidering the  general  character  of  the  AssjTian  em- 
|iire,  it  is,  in  the  (irst  i)lace,  to  be  notictd,  that  hke 
all  the  early  monarchies  which  attained  to  any 
fjreat  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.  In  the  Ka.st,  conquest  has  scarcely 
ever  been  followed  by  amalgamation,  and  in  the 
primitive  empires  there  was  not  e\en  any  attempt 
at  that  governmental  centralization  which  we  find 
at  a  later  period  in  the  satrapial  .system  of  Persia. 
As  Solomon  "  reigned  over  ((//  llw  kin;  doms  from 
the  river  (Kuphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  border  of  l'",gypt,"  so  the  AssjTian 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a  number  of  ]  etty  kings 
—  tlie  native  rulers  of  the  several  ci  untries  — 
through  the  entire  extent  of  their  doniinii  ns.  The.se 
native  princes  —  the  sole  governors  of  their  own 
kingdoms  —  were  feudatories  of  the  tireut  ^Monarch, 
of  whom  they  held  their  crown  by  the  doi.ble  tenure 
of  homage  and  tribute.  Menaheni  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
lloshea  {ibi/l.  xvii.  4),  Aliaz  {ibid.  xvi.  8),  Heze- 
kiah  {ibid,  xviii.  14),  and  Manasseh  (2  (  1  r.  xxxiii. 
H-iy),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were  many 
native  kings  of  liabylon,  both  prior  and  .^-ubsequent 
to  Nabonassar;  and  this  sjstem  (if  we  may  trust 
the  inscriptions)  was  universal  throuKliciit  the  em- 
pire. It  naturally  involved  the  Ireciuent  lecurrence 
of  troubles.  Princes  eiri-unistaiiced  as  were  the 
As.syrian  feudatories  would  be  always  locking  for 
an  occasion  when  they  might  revolt  and  reestablish 
their  independence.  The  otier  of  a  foreign  alliance 
woulrl  be  a  bait  which  they  could  scarcely  re.sist, 
and  hence  the  continual  warnings  given  to  the 
.lews  to  beware  of  trusting  in  l'"-gypt.  Apnrt  from 
this,  on  the  occuiTence  of  any  imperial  misfortune 
or  difficulty,  such  for  instance  as  a  disastrous  ex- 
jiedition,  a  formidable  attack,  or  a  sudden  death, 
natural  or  violent,  of  the  reigning  monarch,  there 
would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  throw  off  tl  e  yoke, 
which  would  lead,  almost  of  necessity,  to  a  rebellion. 
'i"he  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  .hidah  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  the  tendency  in  question,  which 
reipiircd  to  In;  met  by  checks  and  remedies  of  the 
Bc\erest  character.  The  deposition  of  the  rebel 
prince,  the  wasting  of  his  cou!itry,  the  plunder  of 
his  capital,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
(if  the  tribute  thenceforth  required,  were  the  usual 
consequences  of  an  unsuccessful  revolt:  to  which 
were  added,  upon  occasion,  still  more  stringent 
meu-sures,  as  the  wholesale  execution  of  those  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  attemjit,  or  the  fransjilantation 
of  the  rebel  nation  to  a  distant  locality.  The  cap- 
ti^ityof  Israel  is  only  an  instance  of  a  practice  long 
previously  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and  l)y  them 
handed  on  to  the  Pabylonian  and  Persian  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  not  quite  eertiin  luiw  far  .Vssjxia  requiitnl 
a  religious  conformity  from  tlie  suiject  people.  Her 
religion  wa.s  a  gross  and  complex  jxilytheism,  com- 
prising the  worshi|i  of  thirteen  principal  and  numer- 
ous minor  divinities,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of 
whom  stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur.  who  sienis  to 
lie  the  deifie<l  patriarch  of  the  nation  ((ien.  x.  22). 
The  inscriptions  a|)pear  to  state  that  in  all  coun- 
Iriea  over  which  the  .•\ss>Ti.ins  r.stablished  their 
lUjiremacy,  they  set  up  "  the  laws  of  Asshur,"  and 
•  alWim  to  the  'irrtil  (iodf  "     It  was  prolaiily  in 
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connection  with  this  As.syrian  requirement  that 
Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  l)ama.scus,  where  he  had 
made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  incurred 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi.  10-10).  The  history 
of  Mezekiah  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  the 
rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  rigidly  enforced;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  woidd  have  consented 
to  rei-stablish  the  idolatry  which  he  had  removed, 
yet  he  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib, 
and  resumed  his  position  of  tributary  (2  K.  xviii. 
14).  In  any  ca.se  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
worship  which  the  conquerors  introduced  was  not 
intended  to  sujiersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
race,  but  was  only  icquircd  to  be  superadded  as  a 
mark  and  badge  of  subjection. 

15.  Jts  txtiid.  —  \\ith  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  empire  \ery  exaggerated  views  have  been  en- 
tcrtiiined  by  many  writers.  C'tesias  took  Semira- 
mis  to  India,  and  made  the  empire  of  Assjria  at 
lea.st  co-extensive  with  that  of  Persia  in  his  own 
day.  This  false  notion  has  long  been  exploded,  but 
even  Xiebuhr  ajipears  to  ha^■e  believed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  expedition  of  Memnon  —  whom  he  considered 
an  Assyrian  —  to  Troy,  and  in  the  derivation  of  the 
Lydian  Ilcracleids  from  the  first  dynasty  of  Nine- 
vite  nionarchs  {Alt.  (j'tsrl,iclil.  i.  28-9).  The  in- 
formation dcri\ed  from  the  native  monuments  tends 
to  contract  the  empire  within  more  reasonable 
iiounds,  and  to  give  it  only  the  expansion  which  is 
indicated  for  it  in  Scripture.  On  the  west,  the 
MediteiTanean  and  the  river  Halys  appear  to  have 
been  the  boundaries:  on  the  north,  a  fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  p-uxine  nor  extending  be- 
yond the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia;  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  (ireat  Salt  Desert;  on  the 
south,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  hmits  are  the 
following: —  Susiana,  (lialdaa,  Pabylonia,  Media, 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  S\ria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Iduma-a.  ('y]rus  was  also  for  a 
while  a  dei)endeiicy  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 
may  [)erhaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  portions 
of  i^ower  Pg3pt.  Lydia,  however,  I'hrygia,  Lycia, 
Pamphyha,  I'ontus,  Iberia,  on  the  west  and  north, 
Pactria,  .Sacia,  Parthia,  Iiidia,  —  even  Carmania  and 
Persia  Proper,  —  upon  the  east,  were  altogether  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  aj)pear 
at  no  time  even  to  have  been  overrun  by  the  Assyr- 
ian annies. 

10.  Virilizdtiim  «J'  the  Asfifrifns.  —  'i'he  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  as  has  been  already  obseri'ed, 
was  derived  originally  from  the  Pabylonians.  They 
were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  resident  in  Baby- 
lonia (which  at  th.it  time  was  Cushite),  and  thus 
acquainted  with  the  Haliylonian  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
established  in  the  tract  immediately  1  elow  the  Ar- 
menian mountains  a  separate  and  distinct  nation- 
ality. Their  modes  of  writing  and  iiuilding,  the 
form  and  size  of  their  1  ricks,  their  an'hitectural 
ornamentation,  their  reliirion  and  worship,  in  a 
great  measure,  were  drawn  from  Paliylon.  which 
they  always  reijarded  a.s  a  sacred  land  —  the  orig- 
inal seat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all 
their  gods,  with  llie  one  exception  of  .\sshur.  Still, 
as  their  civilization  devilo|ied,  it  bwame  in  many 
respects  [leculiar.  Their  art  is  of  home  growth. 
The  alabaster  quan-ies  in  their  neigh! KjrlicMid  gup- 
jilied  them  with  a  matcri.-J  unknown  to  theii 
Boutlieni  neighbotg,  on  which  they  could  repnsenl 
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tar  better  than  upon  enamelled  bricks,  the  scenes 
which  interested  them.  Their  artists,  faithful  and 
laborious,  acquired  a  considerable  power  of  render- 
ing the  human  and  animal  forms,  and  made  vivid 
and  striking  representations  of  the  principal  occu- 
pations of  human  Ufe.  If  they  do  not  greatly  aflect 
the  ideiU,  and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any 
very  exalted  rank,  yet  even  here  their  emljlematic 
figures  of  the  gods  have  a  dignity  and  grandeur 
which  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  implies  the 
possession  of  some  elevated  feelings.  But  their 
chief  glory  is  in  the  representation  of  the  actual. 
Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  and  even 
sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful  incidents  of  human 
life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an 
appearance  of  Ufe,  which  place  them  high  among 
realistic  schools.  Their  art,  it  should  be  also  notetl, 
is  progressive.  Unlike  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
continues  comparatively  stationary  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becoming 
continually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  more 
life-Uke  and  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  conven- 
tional. The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  in 
the  hunting-palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are 
decidedly  the  best.  Here  the  animal-forms  ap- 
proach perfection ;  and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  the 
new  groupin:;s,  and  the  more  careful  and  exact 
drawing  of  the  whole,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
taste  and  a  power  wliich  might  have  expanded  un- 
der favorable  c'.rcimistances  into  the  finished  excel- 
lence of  the  Greeks. 

The  advanced  condition  of  the  .-VssjTians  in  vari- 
ous other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced  alike  by 
the  representations  on  the  sculptures  and  by  the 
remains  discovered  among  their  buildings.  They 
are  found  to  have  understood  and  applied  the  arch ; 
to  have  made  tumiels.  aqueducts,  and  drains;  to 
have  used  the  lever  and  the  roller ;  to  have  engraved 
gems  ;  to  have  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying, 
enamelling,  and  overlaying  with  metals;  to  have 
manufactured  glass,  and  been  acquainted  with  the 
lens;  to  have  possessed  vases,  jars,  bronze  and  ivory 
ornaments,  dishes,  bells,  ear-iings,  mostly  of  good 
workmanship  and  elegant  forms  —  in  a  word,  to 
have  attained  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  material  com- 
fort and  prosperity.  They  were  stiU,  however,  in 
the  most  important  points  barliarians.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  rude  and  inartificial:  their  religion 
coarse  and  sensual ;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel ; 
even  their  art  materialistic,  and  so  debasing;  they 
had  sers'ed  their  purpose  when  they  had  prepared 
the  East  for  centrahzed  government,  and  been  God's 
scourge  to  punish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6); 
they  were,  therefore,  swept  away  to  allow  the  rise 
of  that  -Ajian  race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of 
art,  was  to  Introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more 
spiritual  form  of  religion,  a  better  treatment  of 
captives,  and  a  superior  governmental  organization. 

(See  for  the  geography  Uapt.  .lones's  paper  in  the 
siyth  vohune  of  the  Asiatic  Socitty's  Journal  (part 
3);  Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition;  Mr. 
Layard's  Works;  Rich's  Kurdistan,  &c.  For  the 
historical  views,  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i. ; 
Brandis's  Rtmm  Assyriarum  Tempera  Emendnta  ; 
Sir  H  Rawlinson's  Contributions  to  the  Asiat.  Soc. 
lourn.  and  the  Alherueum ;  Bosanquet's  Sacred 
ind  Profane  Chronolofjy ;  M.  Oppert's  Rapport 
;  son  Excellence  M.  le  Miiiislre  de  I'  Instruction ; 
Dr.  Hincks's  Conti-ibutions  to  the  Dublin  University 
Mag. ;  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  Exposition  of  the  Proph- 
tcies  relating  to  Nineveh  and  Assyria  ;  and  comp. 
B.  G.  Niebuhr's  Vorlrdge  fiber  alter  Getchichlef 
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vol.  i. ;  Clmton's  Fasti  Hell,  vol.  i. ;  and  M.  Xie- 

buhr's  Geschichte  Assur's  und  Babel's.)      G.  R. 

*  The  work  of  Jlr.  Rawlinson,  the  wTiter  of  the 
preceding  article,  is  now  the  classical  work  on  this 
subject:  The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  An,- 
cienl  Eastern  World;  or,  the  History,  Geography, 
and  Antiquities  of  Chaldcea,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Me- 
dia, and  Persia  (vols.  i.  to  ill.  London,  1802-65). 
For  some  of  the  important  BibUcal  connections.  Dr. 
Pusey's  fntroduction  to  Jonah  (pp.  247-54)  may 
be  read  with  advantage.  There  is  a  good  account 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  of  the  progress 
made  in  reading  them,  as  well  as  other  information, 
by  Spiegel,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.,  art.  Xinive 
und  Assyrien,  vol.  x.  pp.  .361-81,  and  supplementary 
article,  vol.  xx.  pp.  219-235.  See  also  the  elaborate 
article  on  Assyria  by  Brandis,  in  the  2d  ed.  (1866) 
of  the  first  vol.  of  Pauly's  RenUEncyclopadie,  where 
wUl  be  found  a  very  full  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  H. 

ASSYRIANS  ("l^liJS :  'Aaaipioi,  'Ao-o-ovp. 
viol  'Affffovp:  Assur,  Assyrii,  filii  Assyriorum). 
The  inhabitants  of  AssjTia.  The  name  in  Hebrew 
is  simply  Asshur,  the  same  as  that  of  the  country, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  in  most  cases  for 
translating  it  as  a  gentilic  (Is.  x.  5,  24,  xiv.  25, 
xxxi.  8;  Lam.  v.  6;  Ez.  xvi.  28;  .Jud.  xii.  13,  &c.). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASTAROTH  (Hnntt?!?:  'Ao-rapcie:  AslOr 
roth),  Deut.  i.  4.     [Ashtakoth.] 
ASTAR'TE.     [AsHTORETH.] 
AS'TATH  ('Ao-Tofl:  Ezead),  1  Esdr.  viii.  38.' 

[AZGAD.] 

♦  ASTROLOGER.  [Divinatio.n  ;  1L\gi; 
Stak.J 

ASTRONOMY.  [Magi;  Star  of  thk 
Wise  Me.n.] 

ASTY'AGES  ('Ao-Tuayr/s;  Herod,  'kffrm- 
yas,  Ctes.  'AtrTraSas),  the  Utst  king  of  the  Medes. 
B.  c.  595-560,  or  b.  C.  592-558,  who  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The  nam* 
is  identified  by  RawUnson  and  Niebuhr  {Gesch 
Assur' s,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  =  Ashdahak  (Aru.) 
Ajis  Dahaka  (Pei's.),  '^  the  biting  snake,''  the  em 
blem  of  the  ^Median  power.  [Dakius  the  Medk 
Cykls.]  B.  F.  W. 

ASUP'PIM,  and  HOUSE  OF  (D'SDSn 

and  CSpSn  n^2  :  oTkos 'Eo-et^iV,  6  'E(Te<plfi; 
[Vat.  Efficptiv,  -(pet/j.:  Alex.  Aaaipdf,  E(Te(pfift'-] 
in  qua  parte  doinus  erat  seniorum  conciliuia,  ubi 
erat  concilium),  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  literally 
"  house  of  the  gatherings."  Some  understand  it 
as  a  proper  name  nf  chambers  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Temple.  Gesenius  and  Bertheau  explain  it  of 
certain  store-rooms,  and  Fijrst,  following  the  Vul 
gate,  of  the  council-chambers  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  in  which  the  elders  held  their  deliber- 
ations. The  same  word  in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25, 
is  rendered  "thresholds,"  and  is  translated  "lin- 
tels "  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph.     W.  A.  W. 

ASYN'CRITUS  {'AffiryKptros  {incompara- 
ble, unlike'] :  Asyncritus),  a  Christiar  at  Rome, 
saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  14). 

A'TAD.  the  thkeshixg-floor  of  QTJS 

^^S^  :=  ihefoor  (or  trodden  spice)  of  the  thorn 

Sam^Vers.  miSV  nWl«  :  Saad.    ^^s^^jJI 
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KXwi  'A-ciS:  "'■*'''  Atnil),  a  sihdI  ••  beyond  .lordan," 
at  which  Joseph  and  liLs  brethren,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  Ilelirrjn,  made  their  seven  days' 
"great  and  very  sore  mourning  "  over  the  body  of 
Jacob;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told  it  ac- 
quired from  tlie  Canaanites  tiie  new  name  of  Aliel- 
Mitzraim  (( jen.  1.  10,  1 1 ).  According  to  Jerome 
(Ommi.  s.  V.  Arewit(ifl)  it  was  in  his  day  called 
IJetligla  or  Hethacla  (Hcth-IIogla),  a  name  which 
he  connects  with  the  gymtory  dances  or  races  of 
the  funeral  ceremony:  ''locus  gyri;  eo  quod  ibi 
more  plangentium  circumierint."  I'eth-Hoglah 
is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  Jordan  and  Jer- 
iclio,  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  [Bkth- 
Ho(;i,AiiJ;"  and  witii  this  agrees  the  fact  of  the 
mention  of  the  Canaanites,  "  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,"  who  were  confined  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river  (see  amongst  others  verse  13  of  this  chap- 
ter), and  one  of  whose  special  haunts  was  the  sunken 
district  "  by  the  '  side '  of  Jordan  "  (Num.  xiii.  29). 

[C.VN.VAN.]  The  word  "^y^,,  "beyond,"  although 
usually  signifying  the  east  of  Jordan,  is  yet  used 
for  either  east  or  west  according  to  the  position  of 
the  sp«iker.  [I-nKii.]  That  Jerome  should  have 
defined  the  situation  as  "  tnins  Jordanem,"  at  the 
same  time  that  he  explains  it  as  between  the  rivei 
and  Jericho,  may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the 
words  being  a  mere  quotation  from  the  text,  or 
by  some  subsequent  corrui)tion  of  copyists.  The 
passage  does  not  survive  in  Eusebius.  (i. 

AT'ARAH  (nn^^  [a  crown]  :  'ATcfj.a: 
[Alex.  Erepa-]  Atnrn),  a  wife  of  Jcrahmeel,  and 
mother  of  Onam  (1  (Jhr.  ii.  '20)- 

ATAR'GATIS    CATapydns,     Stfab.    xvi. 

p.  78.5,  'ATapyariov  5«  rijv  ' hdapav oi 

'E\KT)yfs  fKaKovy),  or  according  to  another  form 
of  the  word  Dkhckto  (AepKerii,  Strab.  /.  c. ; 
l.uc.  th  <S'///i«  r/crt,  p.  884  ed.  Hened.;  I'lin.  //.  A'. 
V.  iJ,  2»vili(/i(isa  Atarytith  dratch  ]>ercciu;  Ov. 
Aftt.  iv.  4.'),  /krcetig),  a  Syrian  goddess,  represented 
generally  with  the  liody  of  a  woman  and  the  tail 
of  a  fish  (Luc.  /.  f.;  Ovid.  /.  r.  conq).  D.vcon). 
Her  most  famous  temples  were  at  llicrapolis  (Ma- 
bug)  and  Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with 
AplirofUle  Urania  (i.  10."),  compared  with  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  4).  J-ucian  comjiared  her  with  Here, 
though  he  allowed  that  she  combined  traits  of 
other  deities  (Aphrodite,  lihea,  Selene,  &c.;  see 
AsiiToRKTii).  Plutarch  (Crn.fg.  17)  says  that 
some  regarded  her  as  "  Aphrodite,  others  as  Here, 
others  as  tlie  cause  and  natural  jjower  which  pro- 
vides the  principles  and  seeds  for  all  things  from 
.noisture "  (ti^u  o.pxo^s  Kal  airtpfxaTa  -naaiv  i^ 
vypwv  Ttapaaxovffav  aiTiay  Koi  (piiaiv).  This  last 
view  is  probaiily  an  accurate  descrijition  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  goddess,  and  explains  her  fish-like 
form  and  popular  identification  with  Aphrodite. 
I.iician  also  mentions  a  ceremony  in  her  worship 
lit  IIifra|K)lis  which  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  siniie  belief,  and  with  the  origin  of  her  name. 
Twice  a  year  water  was  brought  from  distant  [ilaces 
and  |K)ured  into  a  chasm  in  the  temple;  because, 
he  adds,  according  to  tradition,  the  waters  of  the 
Ileluge  wvre  drained  away  through  that  opening 
\'lf  Si/ri't  ifi-ii,  p.  883).  Compare  Hurm.  ad  Ovid. 
^fel.  iv.  4.5.  where  most  of  the  references  are  given 
at  length ;  Movers,  Phimiz.  i.  584  H'. 
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There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  {' hrapyarucy^ 
Alex.  Artpy.  —  2  Mace.  xli.  20}  at  Kamii  u  (Kar- 
naim,  1  Mace.  v.  4-3;  i.  e.  Ashtarolli-Kaniatm 
which  w.as  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabanis  (1  Mace 
V.  44). 

The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Michaelis  (Lex 
Syr.  pp.  975  f.)  from  Syr.  T(ir</eto,  an  0]>eniiig 
{I'iray,  he  opened).  Conip.  Mo\ers,  P/iiiniz.  i. 
5U4  f.  Others  have  deduced  it,  with  little  prob- 
ability, from  ^^  "T^S,  greiuness  of  fwtune  (V), 
or  ^1  "l**"?^,  great  fish.     Gesenius  ( Thes.  s.  v. 

P^"^)  suggests  Syr.  dargeto  z=  dagto,  a,  fmh.  It 
iia-s  been  supposed  that  Atargatis  was  the  tutehiry 
ECoddcss  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  {JJcrktlad<e, 
fr.  Derketo:  Niebuhr,  (nsc/i.  Assu)-'s, -pp.  131,138), 
and  that  the  name  ajipears  in  Tighith-  or  Tilgath- 
I'ileser  {id.  p.  37). 

An  interesting  coin  representing  Atargatis  is 
engraved  and  described  in  the  Philosophiad  Trnm- 
actions,  vol.  Ixi.  pp.  346  ff. 

AT'AROTH  {n^nt^V,  and  once  Hir^V  = 
rroiriix:  r)  'ATaptiO'-  Atnrolli),  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Palestine  both  on  the  E.  and  \V.  of  Jor- 

dAn. 

1.  [Ale:.  Arapcoy  in  Xam.  xxxii.  3.]  One  of 
the  towns  in  the  "  land  of  Jazer  and  land  of  Gil- 
ead  "  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  taken  and  "built"  by  tho 
tril>e  of  (iad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
places  whicli  have  been  identified  on  the  N.  E.  of 
the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jel/tl  AHnriis 

( lUx.sJLcj,  a  connection  has  been  assumed  be- 
tween Ataroth  and  that  mountain.  But  Jtbtl  Atta- 
ri'is  lies  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  (//(Mii), 
whicli  was  in  the  tribe  of  lieulien,  and  wliicli  is 
named  apparently  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  Gad 
(.Josh.  xiii.  2fi),  so  that  some  other  identification  is 
necessary.  Atroth-Shophan  was  probably  in  the 
neighliorhood  of  Ataroth;  the  Sho])han  sen'ing  as 
a  distinction;  but  for  this  see  Arnorii. 

2.  [LXX.  corrupt  in  Josh.  xvi.  2.]  A  place  on 
the  (South?)  Iioundary  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseli 
(Jo.sh.  xvi.  2,7).  The  whole  specification  of  this 
boundary  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not  the 
same  pl.ace  as, 

3.  [In  Josh,  xvi.,  'ArapoiS  (Vat.  Acrapwd) 
Kal  'EpwK  (Vat.  M.  EpoK,  <  oiiip.  AM.  Alex.  'ASdp), 
in  .losh.  xviii.,  Maarapu/S  'Opt'x,  Vat.  Maarapwe- 
opeK,  Alex.  Arapuid  ASSap,  Aid.  'Arapiid  'E5- 
ddp  :     Ainroili     Addar.]        A'rAi!<)Tn-Ai»Ai!,    or 

-ADI>AU  ("I'JW"  y),  on  the  west  iiorder  of  Heiya- 
min,  "  near  the  '  mountain  '  that  is  on  the  soutli 
side  of  the  nether  lieth-horon  "  (,losh.  xviii.  13). 
In  xvi.  5  it  is  accurately  rendered  Atanith-suldar. 

In  the  Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an 
Atharoth  in  l''))hr:iini,  in  the  mountains.  4  miles 
N.  of  Seba.ste:  as  well  as  of  two  places  of  the  name 
"  not  far  from  "  .lenisalem.  The  former  cannot  !« 
th.at  si-en  by  K'obinson  (ii.  2r).")).  now  Ati'ira.  l!ob- 
insoii  discovered  another  about  0  miles  S.  of  Itetliel 
(i.  575).  'i'his  is  too  far  to  the  I'".,  of  Heth-horon 
to  be  Ataroth -addar,  and  too  far  S.  to  be  that  on 
the  boundary  of  Ei>hraim  (2). 


Jordan,"  the  point  of  reckoning  being  left  Indetermk 
nate.  U. 
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4.  "  Ataroth,"  the  house  of  Joab  "  {i.  e. 
A.taroth-beth-Joab),  a  place  (?)  occurring  in  tlie 
list  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  5-t; 
'Arapuid  oIkou  'ludfi  [Alex.  1 0/3 a/3 ]  :  Coroiue  do- 
mus  Joab)fi  G. 

A'TER  ("l^^*,  hound  [perh.  dumf)]:  'Ar'fip; 
Alex.  Atttip  in  Ezr. :  Atev).  1.  The  children  of 
Ater  were  among  the  porters  or  gate-keepers  of  tlie 
Temple  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42; 
Neh.  vii.  -15).  They  are  called  m  1  Esdr.  v.  28, 
"the  sons  of  .Tatal." 

2.  The  children  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah,  to  the 
number  of  mnety-eight,  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  16;  Neh.  vii  21),  and  were  among  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  appears  in  1 
Esdr.  V.  15,  as  Aterezias.  W.  A.  W. 

ATEREZI'AS  (AtV  'H^kIov;  [Vat.  A^r 
p?(€Kiou  ;  Wechel  'ATripe(iov  :]  Aderectis).  A 
sorruption  of  "Ater  of  ilezekiah  "  (1  Esdr.  v.  15; 
comp.  Ezr.  ii.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

A'THACH  (Tin^  [lodginff-phce]:  No/^ySe'; 
[Vat.  Noo;]  Alex.  Aday;  [Comp.  AflcixO  Athach). 
One  of  the  places  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  Da- 
vid and  liis  men  frequented  during  the  time  of 
his  residence  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30).  As  the 
name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for 
Ether,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  -Tudah  (Josh. 
XV.  42).  W.  A.  W. 

ATHA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (n\n3? :  'A0ota;  [Vat. 
A9sa\  FA.  A9s€;]  Alex.  AQaiai'  Alhni'is).  A 
descendant  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  who  dwelt 
at  .Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xi.  4),  called  Uthai  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.    W.  A.  W. 

ATHALI'AH  (H^bni?  [whom  Jehovah  nf- 
fiicl.i]:  TodoKia'-  Athalln).  1.  Daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  married  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  and  introduced  into  the  S.  king- 
dom the  worship  of  Baal,  which  had  already  defiled 
and  overspread  the  N.  After  the  great  revolution 
by  which  Jehu  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Samaria,  she  kihed  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  who  had  escaped  his  sword  (2  K. 
X.  14),  availing  herself  probably  of  her  position  as 
King's  Afuther  [Asa]  to  perpetrate  the  crime. 
Most  likely  she  exercised  the  regal  functions  during 
Ahaziah's  absence  at  Jezreel  (2  K.  ix.),  and  resolved 
to  retain  her  power,  especially  after  seeing  the  dan- 
ger to  which  she  was  exposed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  house  of  Omri  and  of  Baal-worship  in  Sama- 
ria. It  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  for  women 
in  the  East  to  attain  a  prominent  position,  their 
present  degradation  being  the  result  of  Jlohammed- 
anism.  Miriam,  Deliorah,  Abigail,  are  instances 
from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was  not  far  removed  from 
Athaliah,  either  in  birthplace  or  date,  if  Carthage 
was  founded  b.  c.  861  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  18). 
From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal  house,  one  infant 
named  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of  Ahaziah,  was 
rescued  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  daughter  of  Jeho- 
ram (probably  by  another  wife  than  Atlialiah)  who 
had  married  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11)  the  high- 
priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  The  child  was  brought  up 
under  Jehoiada's  care,  and  concealed  in  the  temple 
for  six  years,  during  which  period  Athaliah  reigned 

«  The  marginal  note  to  this  name  in  the  Bibles  of 
the  present  day,  namely,  "  A^arites  or  crowns,"   &r., 
ifi  a  corruption  of  A/ariteH  in  the  edition  of  1*511. 
13 
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over  Judah.  At  length  Jelioiada  thought  it  time 
to  produce  the  lawful  king  to  the  people,  trusting 
to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of  (iod,  and  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  wiucli  had  been  so  strenuously 
called  out  by  Asa  and  Jelioshaphat.  .After  com- 
municating his  design  to  five  "captains  of  hun- 
dreds," whose  names  are  given  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1, 
and  securing  the  co(iperation  of  the  Levites  and 
cliief  men  in  the  country-towns  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, he  brought  the  young  Joash  uito  the  temple 
to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
It  was  customary  on  the  8al)bath  for  a  tliird  part 
of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  ])alace,  while  two  thirds 
restrained  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  worshippers 
who  thronged  the  temple  on  that  day,  by  occupying 

the  gate  of  Sur  ( I^D,  2  K.  xi.  6,  called  of  the 
fotind'ttion,  ~\'\D'^,  2  Chr.  xxiii.  5,  which  Gerlach, 
in  Zpco,  considers  the  right  reading  in  Kings  also), 
ana  the  gate  "  behind  the  guard  "  (porta  qucB  est 
post  habitaculum  scuttiriuruin,  Vulg.),  which  seem 
to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  entrances  into  the  tem- 
ple, according  to  Ewald's  description  of  it  (6'e 
schichte,  iii.  306-7).  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
outbreak  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the  aiTange- 
ment  at  the  p.alace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  the  temple,  should  form  any  suspicions  from 
missing  her  usual  guard,  but  the  latter  two  thirds 
were  to  protect  tlie  king's  person  by  forming  a  long 
and  closely-serried  line  across  the  temple,  and  kill- 
ing any  one  who  should  approach  withhi  certain 
limits.  They  were  also  furnislied  with  David's 
spears  and  shields,  that  the  work  of  restoring  his 
descendant  might  be  associated  with  his  own  sacred 
weapons.  When  the  guard  had  taken  up  their 
position,  the  young  prmce  was  anointed,  crowned, 
and  presented  with  the  Testimony  or  Law,  and 
Athaliah  was  first  roused  to  a  sense  of  her  danger 
by  the  shouts  and  music  which  accompanied  the 
inauguration  of  her  grandson.  She  hurried  into 
the  temple,  but  found  Joash  already  standing  "  by 
a  pillar,"  or  more  ]3roperly  on  it,  i.  e.  on  the  tri- 
bunal or  throne,  apparently  raised  on  a  massive  qol 
umn  or  cluster  of  columns,  which  the  king  occu- 
pied when  he  attended  the  service  on  solemn  occa- 
sions. The  phrase  in  the  original  is  "TlHl?"  v!^, 
rendered  iwl  rod  <ttv\ou  by  the  LXX.  and  stiper 
tribunal  in  the  \'ulgate,  while  Gesenius  gives  for 
the  substantive  a  stage  or  pulpit.  (Comp.  2  K. 
xxiii.  3,  and  Ez.  xlvi.  2.)  She  arrived  however  too 
late,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Jehoida's 
commands,  without  the  temple.  The  only  other 
recorded  victim  of  this  happy  and  almost  bloodless 
revolution,  was  Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal.  For  the 
view  here  given  of  the  details  of  .Tehoiada's  plan, 
see  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  574  AT.  The  latter  words 
of  2  K.  xi.  6  in  our  version,  "  that  it  he  iwt  broken 
doim"  are  probably  wrong:  —  Ewald  translates, 
"  according  to  custom  ;  "  Gesenius  gives  in  his  lex- 
icon "  a  keeping  off'."  Clinton's  date  for  Athaliah's 
usurpation  is  n.  c.  883-877.  In  modern  times  the 
history  of  Athaliah  has  been  illustrated  by  the  mu- 
sic of  Handel  and  of  Mendebsohn,  and  the  stately 
declamation  of  Kacine.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  (rodoAla  ;  Alex.  ro9oKtas  •  Otholia.)  A 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  who  dwelt 
at  .Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

3.  VAdeKia  ;     [Vat.    AOeKei  ;]     Alex.    ABKia: 


b   *  Remlered  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
of  the  hoase  of  Joab." 


''  Crowns 
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Athrtlia.)  One  of  the  Rene-Elam,  whose  son 
Jeshaiah  with  seventy  males  returned  with  Ezra 
ill  the  second  caravan  from  Babylon  (Vjr.T.  viii.  7.) 

\V.  A.  W. 
ATHARI'AS  {'ATeapias-  et  Astharas),  acor- 

nipt  rendering  of  Snti''~;rin,  the  Tirsiiatha 
(1  Ksdr.  V.  40). 

ATHENO'BIUS  ('Aerii'60,os-  [Aihenobius]), 
an  envoy  sent  by  Antiochus  \'II.  Sidetes  to  Simon, 
the  Jewish  high-priest  (1  Mace.  xv.  28-3G).  He 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  B.  F.  W. 

ATHE'NIANS  CAevvatoi  ■■  Alhenknses). 
Natives  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  21)  [and  22.  for 
the  character  which  I'aul  aserilied  to  them,  see 
Athkns]. 


ATHENS 

ATHENS  ('Ae^cai:  Atheiift),  the  capital  of 
Attica,  and  the  chief  seat  of  (Jrecian  leumiiig  and 
civilization  during  the  golden  period  of  the  history 
of  (Jreece.  This  city  is  fully  described  elsewhere 
{Diet.  oJ'Gr.  and  Hum.  Gmyr.  i.  iw  ft'.):  and  an 
account  of  it  woidd  lie  out  of  place  in  the  present 
work.  St.  Paul  visited  it  in  his  journey  from 
Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have  remaintnl  there 
some  time  (Acts  xvii.  U,  15  tt'. ;  comp.  1  Thess. 
iii.  1).  During  his  residence  there  he  delivered  his 
memorable  discourse  on  the  Areopagus  to  the  "  men 
of  Athens"  (Acts  xvii.  2-2-;jl)  [Akkoi-ac.is].  In 
order  to  understand  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  it  may  IjC  ol'servetl  that  four  hills 
of  moderate  height  rise  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
<Jf  these  one    to   tlie   northeast   is   the  celelrutwl 


I'liin  of  ACueus,  sbovviDg  the  position  of  the  Agora. 


Acropolis,  or  citadel,  being  a  square  craggy  rock  i 
aliout  150  feet  high.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  | 
the  .\cropolis  is  a  second  hill  of  incgular  fonii,  but ! 
inferior  height,  called  the  Areopagus.  To  the  I 
southwest  rises  a  third  hill,  the  I'njx,  on  which  j 
the  a-ssemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held;  and  to  the 
south  of  the  Latter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as  the 
Museum.  The  Agora  or  "  market,"  where  St. 
Paul  disputed  daily,  was  situated  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Acropohs,  the  Areopagus,  the  PnjTc,  and 
the  Museum,  lieing  boundiil  by  the  Acropolis  on 
the  N.  1>.  and  K.,  by  the  Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by 
the  I'nyx  on  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  and  by  the  i\Iu- 
seuni  on  the  S.  The  annexed  jilan  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Agora.  Many  writers  have  maintained 
that  there  were  two  markets  at  Athens;  and  that 
a  seoond  market,  usually  called  the  new  Agora, 
existed  to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis.  If  this  were 
true,  it  would  l>e  doubtful  in  which  of  the  two 
markets  St.  I'aul  disputed ;  but  since  the  publica- 
tion of  I'orchhiunmer's  treatise  on  the  Topography  j 
of  Athens,  it  is  genendly  admitted  that  there  wxs 
enly  one  Agora  at  Athens,  namely,  the  one  situated  j 
m   the  valley  already  described.     [Hie  subject  is  , 

a  •  This  renJcrinR  Is  the  more  unfortunate  as  it 
tODjeaU  from  the  reador  a  reniarkiit)Ie  Instjince  of 
Taul's  conciliatory  lialiit  in  dcnlinn  with  men  when 
•o  principle  waa  at  Btalce.     The   (Jrrclc  temx   (i«i(r«- 


discussed  at  length  in  the  Diet,  of  Gtogr.  i.  293 
ff.]  The  remark  of  the  sacre<l  historian  respect- 
ing the  inquisitive  character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii. 
21 )  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity. 
The  great  Athenian  orator  rebukes  his  countrymen 
for  their  love  of  constantly  going  about  in  tlie 
market,  and  asking  one  another.  What  news  ? 
(irfpdivTfs  ainiiv  irvvdavtaBai  koto,  rijy  ayopdv, 
Xfjerai  ti  Kaiv6v  \  I'cm.  I'hiUpp.  i.  4;3,  ed. 
IJeiske).  Their  natural  liveliness  was  partly  owing 
to  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  which  also  allowed  them  to  p.ass  much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

The  remark  of  St.  I'aul  uimn  the  "superstitious  '• 
[A.  V.]"  character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii.  22)  is 
in  Uke  manner  confirmed  by  the  ancient  wTitei-s. 
Thus  I'ausanias  says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed 
all  other  states  in  the  attention  which  they  paid  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods  (' AOr]vaioi%  irfpia-<TiiTfp6v 
Ti  fi  ToTs  &AA01S  is  TO  df7d  tVri  (TTTovSijs,  I'aus. 
i.  24,  §  3);  and  hence  the  city  w:ls  crowde<l  in  every 
direction  with  temjiles,  altars,  and  other  sacred 
buildings.  The  altar  "  to  the  I'nknown  God," 
I  which  St.  Paul  mentions  in  his  address,  hau  \>een 
spoken  of  under  Ai.tak. 

Saiiiovtcripovf)  in  neutral,  and  means  "  Tery  relif(toua  " 
or  "  (h'vout."  In  the  winie  fMirnirmph  the  rendering 
should  be  (inntoiul  of  t/u)  "  an  nnknown  God."         U. 


ATHLAI 

Of  the  Christian  church  founded  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  we  have  no  particulars  in  the  N.  T. ;  but 
according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
iii.  4)  Uionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  the  apostle,  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  church.     [Dio2<ysius.] 

ATH'LAI  [2  syl.]  C'bni?  [Jehovah  afflicts]  : 
@a\i;  [Vat.  ZafioveaXff,]  Alex.  OdaAf-  Athalai). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  the  exhortation  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).  He 
is  called  Amatheis  in  1  Esdr.  -ix.  29. 

W.  A.  W. 

ATI'PHA  ('Are^a  ;  [Aid.  Alex.  '^Tl<p<i  :] 
Agisti),  1  Esdr.  v.  32.     [Hatipiia.] 

ATONEMENT,    THE    DAY   OF   (DV 

□"•nSSn:  rj/xepa  i^iAafffiov'-  dies   expiationum^ 

and  dies  propitiationis ;  in  the  Talmud,  W^"l^,  i.  e. 
the  day ;  in  Philo,  vr](TTeias  eoprr),  Lib.  de  Sept. 
vol.  V.  p.  47,  edit.  Tauchn. ;  in  Acts  xxvii.  9,  r} 
crjoTeia;  in  Heb.  vii.  27,  rj  7]jj.epa,  according  to 
Olshausen  and  others ;  but  see  Ebrard's  and  Ben- 
gel's  notes),  the  great  day  of  national  humiliation, 
and  the  only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
[Fasts.]  The  mode  of  its  observance  is  described 
in  Lev.  xvi.,  where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  y\. 
3  to  10  an  outline  of  the  whole  ceremonial  is  given, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  certain  points  are 
mentioned  with  more  details.  The  victims  which 
were  offered  in  addition  to  those  strictly  belonging 
to  the  special  service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of 
the  usual  daily  sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  Num. 
sxix.  7-11;  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  em- 
phatically enjoined  in  Lev.  xxiii.  2G-32. 

II.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that 
is,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of 
the  tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  [Festivals.]  Some  have  inferred 
from  Lev.  xvi.  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
account  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  Maimonides  {More  N'evochim,  xviii. )  re- 
gards it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  day  on  ■s\-hich 
Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
tables  of  the  law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
forgiveness  of  their  great  sin  in  worshipping  the 
golden  calf. 

III.  The  observances  of  the  day,  as  described  in 
the  law,  were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people 
as  a  solemn  sabbath  {ffd^^ara  aa^^aToov,  LXX.). 
They  were  commanded  to  set  aside  aU  work  and 
"  to  afflict  their  souls,"  under  pain  of  being  "  cut 
off  from  among  the  people."  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion only  that  the  high-priest  was  permitted  to 
inter  into  the  Holy  of  Hohes.  Having  bathed  his 
uerson  and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy 
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a  See  Lev.  xvi.  14.     The   Eaglish  version,  "  upon 
■he  mercy-seat,"  appears  to  be  opposed  to  every  Jewish 
authority.     (See  Drusius  in   loc.  in  the  Crilici  Sacri.) 
It  has,  however,   the  support  of  Ewald's  authority. 
The  Vulgate  omits  the  clause  ;  the  LXX.  follows  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew.     The  word  eastward  must 
mean  either   the  direction  iu  which   the   drops  were  . 
thrown  by  the  priest,  or  else  on  the  east  side  of  the  [ 
irk,  i.  e.  the  side  to%vards  the  veil.     The  last   clause  ' 
(if  the  verse  may  be  taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  com- 
nand,  for  the  sake   of  emphasis  on   the  number  of 
ipriiiklings  :  "  And  he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
sullock  and  sprinkle  it   before  the  mercy-seat,  on  the 
last ;  and  seven  times  shall  he  sprinkle  the  blood  with 
&is  finger  before  the  mercy-seat.  i 

b  TUat  the  altar  of  incense  was  thus   purified   on  ; 


white  linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram  for  a  ounit- 
offering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-offering  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  account 
of  the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two  goats 
before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and 

cast  lots  upon  them.  On  one  lot  mn^V  (i.  e. 
for   Jehovah)   was    inscribed,   and   on    the   other 

''T.^JP.  c  (*•  e.  for  Azazd).  He  next  sacrificed  the 
young  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  with  burning  coals  from 
the  brazen  altar,  took  a  handful  of  incense,  and 
entered  into  the  most  holy  place.  He  then  threw 
the  incense  upon  the  coals  and  enveloped  the  mercy- 
seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger 
into  the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before 
the  mercy-seat,  eastward." 

The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  '■'■for  Jehovah  " 
had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock. 
Going  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the 
holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incense.*  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  suffered  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  holy  place. 

The  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Hohes  and  of 
the  holy  place  being  thus  completed,  the  high- 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot  '■^fur  Azazd"  had  fallen,  and  con- 
fessed over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat 
was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  piiqjose,  into 
the  wilderness,  into  "  a  land  not  inhabited,"  and 
was  there  let  loose. 

The  high-priest  after  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments of  office,  and  offered  the  two  rams  as  burnt- 
offerings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people. 
He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two  sin- 
offerings,  while  tlieir  flesh  was  carried  away  and 
burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took  away 
the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away  the  goat 
had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wash  their  clothes 
as  soon  as  their  service  was  performed. 

The  accessory  biu-nt-offerings  mentioned  Num. 
xxix.  7-11,  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at 
loist  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple)  these  were 
offered  by  the  high-priest  along  with  the  evening 
sacrifice  (see  below,  V.  7). 

It  may  be  seen  (as  Winer  has  remarked)  that  in 
the  special  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  is 

the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex. 
XXX.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  is  what  is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi.  18  and  20.  But  some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  bumt-offeriugs  which  is  referred 
to  in  those  verses,  the  purification  of  the  altar  of  in 
cense  being  implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place  men 
tioned  in  ver.  16.  Abenezra  was  of  this  opinion  (see 
Dru.sius  in  loc).  That  the  expression,  "before  the 
Lord,"  does  not  necessarily  mean  within  the  taber- 
nacle, is  evident  from  Ex.  xxix.  11.  If  the  golden 
altar  is  here  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
brazen  altar.  But  perhaps  the  practice  spoken  of  by 
Josephus  and  in  the  Mishua  of  pouring  what  remained 
of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large  altar,  wa/ 
un  ancient  one,  and  was  regarded  aa  its  purificatioD 
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B  natural  gradation.  In  the  first  place  the  high- 
priest  and  his  family  are  cleansed ;  then  atonement 
is  made  hy  the  purified  jM-iest  for  the  sanctuary 
and  all  contained  in  it;  then  (if  the  view  to  which 
reference  has  heen  made  he  correct)  for  the  hrazen 
^Itar  in  the  court,  and  lastly,  reconciliation  is  made 
for  tlie  people. 

IV'.  In  the  short  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
day  which  is  given  hy  .Uiseplius  (Ant.  iii.  10,  §  3) 
there  are  a  few  particulars  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  His  words  of  course  apply  to  the  pmctice 
in  the  second  temple,  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
had  disappeared.  He  states  that  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven  times  on 
the  ceilhig  and  seven  times  on  the  floe  r  of  the  most 
holy  place,  and  seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would 
apjiear,  outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar, 
'i'hen  going  into  the  court  he  either  sjirinkled  or 
poured  the  blood  round  the  greit  altar.  He  also 
informs  us  that  along  with  tlie  fat,  the  kidneys,  the 
top  of  the  liver,  and  the  extremities  (at  e|ox«0  <*f 
the  victims  were  burned. 

V.  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yoma, 
professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  tlie  observances 
of  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the  second 
temple.  The  following  details  appear  cither  to  be 
interesting  in  lliemselves  or  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rentatcuch. 

1.  The  high-priest  himself,  dressed  in  his  colored 
official  garments,  u-icd,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  tlie  ordinary  daily  serv- 
ice, such  as  liglitiiig  the  lamps,  presentuig  the 
daily  siicrifices,  aiul  ottering  the  incense.  After 
this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on  the  white  garments, 
and  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the  day.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  (Jld  Testament  to  n  nder  it  im- 
probable that  this  was  the  original  practice. 

2.  The  high-priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day:  first,  with  the 
censer  and  incense,  while  a  jiriest  continued  to  ag- 
itate the  blood  of  the  buUock  lest  it  should  coag- 
ulate; secondly,  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock; 
thirdly,  with  the  lilood  of  the  goat;  fourthly,  after 
having  offered  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch  out 
the  censer  and  the  ]ilate  which  had  contained  the 
incense.  These  four  entrances,  forming,  as  they 
do,  parts  of  the  one  great  annual  rite,  are  not  op- 
posed to  a  reasonable  \'iew  of  the  statement  in  Heb. 
ix.  7,  and  that  in  .losepliiis,  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  7. 
Three  of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  very  distinctly 
Implied  in  Lev.  .\vi.  \-2.  14,  and  15. 

■i.  It  is  said  that  the  lilood  of  the  bullock  and 
that  of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  ilijlit  times, 
once  towards  the  ceiling,  and  seven  times  on  the 
floor.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  Jo- 
gephus  (see  above,  IV.). 

i.  After  he  iiad  gone  into  the  most  holy  jilace 
the  tliird  time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  the  liii:]i-|iricst  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  eight  times  towards  the  veil,  and  did  the 
same  with  the  lilood  of  the  goat.  Having  then 
mini:led  the  blood  of  the  two  victims  together  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  inrense  with  the  mixture,  he 
came  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

.5.  Most  careful  directions  are  given  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  high-priest  for  the  ser^•ice8  of  the 
day.     For  seven  days  previously  he  kejit  away  from 

a  This,  iicronlinn  to  thclenisalpm  Oriimm  on  Yionn 
{quoted  by  liiRlitfoot),  was  instituted  in  roiiFrqueiioi' 
)f  so  InnoTatloD  of  the  Sadducenn  party,   who   had 
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his  own  liou.se  and  dwelt  in  a  chamber  appointed 
for  his  use.  This  was  to  avoid  the  accidental  causes 
of  pollution  which  he  might  meet  with  in  his  do- 
mestic Ufe.  15ut  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
his  incurring  some  undeanness  in  spite  of  this  pre- 
caution, a  deputy  w.as  chosen  who  might  act  for 
him  when  the  day  came.  In  the  treatise  of  the 
Mishna  entitled  Pirke  Aroth,  it  is  stated  that  no 
such  mischance  ever  befell  the  high-priest.  But 
Josephus  (Ant.  xvii.  fl,  §  4)  relates  an  instance  of 
the  high-priest  Matthias,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took  his  place  in 
the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole  of  the  seven 
days  the  high-priest  had  to  perform  the  ordinary 
sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  service  himself,  as  well 
as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  the  third  day 
and  on  the  seventh  he  was  sprinkled  with  the  ashes 
of  the  red  heifer  in  order  to  cleanse  him  in  the 
event  of  his  having  touched  a  dead  body  without 
knowing  it.  On  the  seventh  day  he  was  also  re- 
quired to  take  a  solemn  oath  before  the  elders  that 
he  would  alter  nothing  whatever  in  the  accusttnied 
rites  of  the  Day  of  .Atonement." 

C.  Several  curious  particiUars  are  stated  regard- 
ing the  scajiegoat.  The  two  goats  of  the  sin-ofier- 
ing  were  to  be  of  similar  appearance,  size,  and 
value.  The  lots  were  originally  of  boxwood,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  of  gold.  They  were  put 
into  a  little  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  high-priest 
put  both  his  hands  and  took  out  a  lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  lot  in 
each  hand  Ijelonged  to  the  goat  in  the  correspond- 
ing position,  and  when  the  lot  "y'or  Azazel"  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
good  omen.  The  high-priest  then  tied  a  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  "the 
scarlet  tongue,"  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was  cut. 
Maimonidcs  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  be  sent  away.  Hut  in  the  Gemara 
it  is  asserted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white, 
as  a  token  of  (Jod's  acceptance  of  the  atonement 
of  the  day,  referring  to  Is.  i.  18.  A  particular  in- 
stance of  such  a  change,  when  also  the  lot  "  to 
Azitzd"  wa-s  in  the  priesfs  right  hand,  is  related 
as  having  occurred  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just. 
It  is  further  stated  that  no  such  ch.ange  took  place 
for  forty  years  bt^fore  the  destruction  of  JerusiUeni. 
The  prayer  which  the  high-priest  ufteretl  over  the 
head  of  the  goat  was  as  follows:  "0  Lord,  the 
house  of  Israel,  thy  peojile,  have  tresj)as,sed,  re- 
belled, and  sinned  before  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  fiirgive  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions  and 
sins  which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  law  of  Moses,  thy  servant,  .saying  that 
in  that  day  there  slu'ill  be  'an  atonement  for  you  to 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins 
before  the  Lord'"  (Gemara  on  Yimia,  quoted  by 
Frischmuth).  The  goat  was  then  goaded  and 
rudely  freatcfl  liy  the  people  till  it  was  led  away  by 
the  man  ap]ioirite<l.  .\s  soon  as  it  reached  n  cer- 
tain spot  wliich  seems  to  have  lieen  regarded  as  th« 
commencement  of  the  wilderness,  a  signal  was  made 
by  some  sort  of  telegraphic  contriv.ance,  to  the 
high-priest,  who  waited  for  it.  The  man  who  led 
the  goat  is  suiid  to  have  tiiken  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backwards,  so 


ilirocfed  the  hiirli-prlcfit  to  throw  the  InccnKe  upon  the 
ccnsiT  out-^ide  the  veil,  and  to  carry  it,  8niol(in|^,  inU 
the  Holy  of  Holies. 
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(8  to  dash  him  to  pieces.  It  cms  was  not  a  mistake 
of  the  writer  of  Yomn,  it  must  have  been,  as  Spen- 
der argues,  a  modern  iimovation.  It  cannoc  be 
doubted  that  the  goat  was  originally  set  free.  Even 
if  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  nuist  be  better 
authority  than  the  Talmud  —  kuI  u  i^awoirTeKAajv 
rhv  %i^apoy  rhv  dieffTaKjxei/ou  els  acpecrii/  k.  t. 
\.  Lev.  xvi.  2(3. 

7.  The  high-priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
read  some  lessons  from  the  law,  and  offered  up 
some  prayers.  He  then  bathed  himseh",  resumed 
his  colored  garments,  and  oftered  either  the  whole 
or  a  great  part  of  the  accessory  offering  (mentioned 
Num.  xxix.  7-11)  with  the  regular  evenuig  sac- 
rifice. After  this  he  washed  again,  put  on  the 
white  garments,  and  entered  the  most  holy  ylace 
for  the  fom-th  time,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and  the 
incense-plate.  This  terminated  the  special  rites  of 
the  day. 

8.  The  Jlishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the 
fasting  of  tlie  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food.  But  it 
is  most  likely  implied  in  the  conmiand  that  the 
people  were  to  "attiict  their  souls."  Accordmg  to 
i'om^i,  every  .Jew  (except  invaUds  and  children 
under  13  years  of  age)  is  forbidden  to  eat  anything 
so  large  as  a  date,  to  drink,  or  to  wash  from  sun- 
set to  sunset. 

VI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinions 
which  seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of  the 
goat  itself.  This  view  has  been  most  favored  by 
the  old  interpreters.  They  in  general  supposed  it 
to  mean  the  ijont  sent  away,  or  let  loose.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  the  Vulgate  renders  it,  Cnjjer 
emisswus;  Symmachus,  6  rptiyos  airepx^fievos; 
AquQa,  6  rpdyos  a.iro\e\vfievos ;  Luther,  <kr 
ledige  Bock;  the  EugUsh  translators,  the  scape- 
goat. The  LXX.  uses  the  term  6  airoirofiTroios, 
applied  to  the  goat  itself.  Theodoret  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  consider  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
to  be  the  goat  sent  away,  and  regard  that  as  the 
sense  of  the  word  used  in  the  LXX.  If  they  were 
right,  awoTroixwa7os  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in 
its  ordinary  meaning  (Averruncus).  (See  Suicer, 
s.  V.)  It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  latter 
clause  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  the  LXX.  renders  the  He- 
brew term  as  if  it  was  an  abstract  noun,  translating 

vTStPy  by  els  tV  hnonofini]v.  Buxtorf  {Heb. 
Lex.)  and  Fagius  (Critici  Sacri,  in  loc.)  in  ac- 
cordance mth  this  view  of  its  meaning,  derived  the 

word  from  T27,  a  goat,  and  7TS,  to  dejmi-t.  To 
this  derivation  it  has  been  objected  by  Bochart, 
Winer,  and  others,  that  T^  denotes  a  she-goat,  not 
a  he-goat.  It  is,  however,  alleged  that  the  word  ap- 
pears to  be  epicene  in  Gen.  xxx.  33;  Lev.  iii.  12, 

and  other  places.  But  the  application  of  7TST57 
to  the  goat  itself  involves  the  Hebrew  text  in  in- 
superable difficulties.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  prefls  which  is  common  to  the  designation 
jf  the  two  lots  shoidd  be  used  in  two  different 
neanings.  If  one  expression  is  to  be  rendered /!'/• 
Jehovah,  it  would  seem  that  the  other  must  he  for 
4zazel,  with  the  preposition  h\  the  same  sense.  If 
bia  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel  for  the  goat  itself, 
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it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  senjie  out  ot  Lev 
xvi.  10  and  26.  In  these  verses  the  versions  are 
driven  to  strange  shifts.  We  have  aheady  referred 
to  the  inconsistency  of  the  LXX.  In  the  Vulgate 
and  our  own  version  the  first  clause  of  ver.  10  stands 
"cujus  (sc.  hirci  sors)  autem  in  caprum  emissa- 
riurn  "  —  "  but  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be 
the  scapegoat."  In  ver.  26  our  version  reads  "  And 
he  tLat  let  go  the  goat  for  the  scapegoat,"  whUe 
the  Vulgate  cuts  the  knot  to  escape  from  the 
awkward  tautology  —  "  ille  vero,  qui  dimiserit  ca- 
prum emissarium." 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent.  («.)  Abenezra 
<luotes  the  words  of  an  anonymous  writer  referring 
it  to  a  hUl  near  Mount  Sinai.  Vatablus  adopts 
this  opinion  {Critici  Sacri,  in  Lev.  xvi.).  (6.) 
Some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  with  !.«  Clerc,  consider 
tiiat  it  denotes  the  cliff  to  which  the  goat  was  taken 
to  be  thrown  down,  accorduig  to  Yoma.  (c.) 
Bochart  regarded  the  word  as  a  pluralis  fractus  sig- 
nifying desert  places,  and  understood  it  as  a  gen- 
eral name  for  any  fit  place  to  which  the  goat  might 
1)6  sent.  But  Gesenius  remarks  that  the  pluraUs 
fractus,  which  exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  He- 
brew. 

3.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
most  closely  take  Azazel  for  a  personal  being  to 
whom  the  goat  was  sent,     (a.)  Gesenius  gives  to 

vTSTl?  the  same  meaning  as  the  LXX.  has  as- 
signed to  it,  if  a.Trorrojjt.Traws  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
usual  sense;  but  the  being  so  designated  he  sup- 
poses to  be  some  false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased 
by  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  the  goat.  He  derives 
the  word  from  a  root  unused  in  Hebrew,  but  found 

in  Arabic,  ^^'57,  to  remove  or  take  away  {Heb. 
Lex.  s.  v.'^  Ewald  agrees  with  Gesenius,  and 
speaks  of  Azazel  as  a  demon  belonging  to  the  pre- 
Mosaic  rehgion.  {b.)  But  others,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
simpler  faith,  have  regarded  him  as  an  evil  spirit, 
or  the  devil  himself.  In  the  book  of  Enoch  the 
name  Azalzel  is  given  to  one  of  the  fallen  angels; 
and  assuming,  with  Spencer,  that  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Azazel,  if  the  book  were  written,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  by  a  Jew,  about  u.  c.  40,  it  repre- 
sents an  old  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject.  Origen, 
adopting  the  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies  him  with 
the  devil:  stj  T€  ev  tw  Asvitlk'S  a.novojj.wouos  hv 
7}  'T£,^paiK^j  ypacpr]  wv6ixamv  'A^a^'TjA,  ouSels 
eVepos  7]v  {sc.  1)  6  Sta^SoAos)  (c.  Cels.  vi.  30.5,  ed. 
Spenc).  Of  modern  writers,  Spencer  and  Heng- 
stenberg  have  most  elaborately  defended  the  same 

opinion.    Spencer  derives  the  word  from  T57,  Jortit, 

and  ^T^5,  explaining  it  as  cito  recedens,  which  he 

-t'  '  '^  .... 

affirms  to  be  a  most  suitable  name  for  the  evil  spirit 
He  supposes  that  the  goat  was  given  up  to  the 
devil,  and  committed  to  his  disposal.  Hengsten 
berg  affirms  with  great  confidence  that  Azazel  can- 
not possibly  be  anj-thing  liut  another  name  for 
Satan.  He  repudiates  the  conclusion  that  the 
goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice  to  Satan,  and  does 
not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away  laden  with  the  sina 
of  God's  people,  now  forgiven,  in  order  to  mock 
their  spiritual  enemy  in  the  desert,  his  pioper  abode, 
and  to  s}Tnbohze  by  its  free  gambols  their  exulting 
triumph.  He  considers  that  the  origin  of  the  rite 
was  Egyptian,  and  that  the  Jews  substituted  Satan 
for  Typhon,  whose  dweUing  was  tlie  desert.  The 
obvious  objection  to  Spencer's  view  is  that  the  goat 
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fonned  paii  of  a  sin-ofteriiig  to  the  Lord,  and  tnat 
It,  with  its  lellow.  liad  been  forinall}'  presented  be- 
fore  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  Tabfrnaole.  Few, 
perhaps,  will  be  satisfied  with  llengstenberg's  mode 
of  nieetin^  this  ditticulty." 

4.  All  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  would 

render  tiie  designation  of  the  lot  *^J.f^|i7.',  "for 
vimipkk  sending  away."  Thus  understood,  the 
word  would  come  from  ^T37  (tlie  root  adopted  by 
(Jesenius),  being  the  Pealpal  form,  which  indicates 
intensity,  'lliis  view  is  held  by  Tlioluck  (quot«l 
and  api)roveil  by  Tliomson),  by  IJiihr,  and  by 
Winer. 

VII.  As  it  miglit  be  supposed,  the  Talmudists 
miserably  degraded  tlic  meaning  of  the  day  of 
atonement.  They  regarded  it  as  an  opiwrtunity 
afforded  them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  their  more 
heavy  offenses.  Thus  Toot'T  (cap.  viii. )  says,  "  The 
day  of  atonement  and  deatli  make  atonement 
through  penitence.  Penitence  itself  makes  atone- 
ment for  sliglit  transgressions,  and  in  the  case  of 
grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  completes  the  rec- 
onciliation." More  authorities  to  tlie  same  general 
purpose  are  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917),  some 
of  which  seem  also  to  indicate  tliat  the  peculiar 
atoning  virtue  of  the  day  waa  supposed  to  rest  in 
the  scapegoat. 

I'hilo  {Lih.  (k  Septmnno)  regarded  the  day  in 
a  far  nobler  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion 
for  the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgence,  and  for  bringing  liome  to  our  minds 
the  tnitli  tiiat  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  whatever  (Jod  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The 
prayers  proper  for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  for 
forgiveness  of  sins  past  and  for  amendment  of  life 
in  future,  to  be  ottered  in  dependence,  not  on  our 
own  merits,  but  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  from 
that  of  tiic  other  services  of  the  law,  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  ref- 
erence to  the  sin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
man.  Kwald  instructively  remarks  that  though 
the  lea.st  undeanness  of  an  individual  might  be 
atoned  l»y  the  rites  of  the  law  wliich  could  be  ob- 
served at  other  times,  there  was  a  consciousnass  of 
secret  and  indclinite  sin  perv:uling  the  congregation, 
which  wa.s  aptly  met  liy  this  great  annual  fast. 
Hence,  in  its  national  chanicter,  he  sees  an  an- 
tithesis between  it  and  the  passover,  the  great  festi- 
val of  social  life:  and,  in  its  atoning  significance, 
he  regards  it  iis  a  fit  preparation  for  the  rejoicing 
at  the  ingatliering  of  tlie  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the 
feist  of  talicrnaclcs.  I'hilo  looked  upon  its  position 
in  the  .lewish  calendar  in  the  same  light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular 
rites  of  the  day,  three  jioiiits  ujjpear  to  be  of  a  very 
distinctive  character.  1.  The  white  garments  of 
the  high-priest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of 
Holitw.  ;J.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the 
Kjiistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-'2."j)  teaches  us  to 
ipply  the  first  two   i)artieulars.     The  high-priest 
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himself,  with  his  jierson  cl&ansed  and  dressed  in 
white  garments,  was  the  best  outward  type  which 
a  living  man  could  present  in  his  own  i>crson  of 
that  piu-e  and  holy  One  who  was  to  purify  Hia 
people  and  to  cleanse  them  from  their  sins. 

liut  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat, 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  has  been 
already  implied  in  what  has  been  stated  regarding 
the  word  Azazel)  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt 
and  difficulty. 

Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaining  fee.  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  in  siipjiosing  that  it  was  given  up  with  its 
load  of  sin  to  tlie  enemy  t"  be  tormented,  made  it 
a  S3inbol  of  the  pnnisljnient  of  the  wicked;  while, 
according  to  the  strange  notion  of  Ilengstenberg, 
that  it  was  sent  \m  mock  the  devil,  it  was  significant 
of  the  freedom  of  those  who  had  become  reconciled 
to  God. 

Some  few  of  those  wlio  have  held  a  different 
opinion  on  the  word  .Vz;i/cl,  have  sup|K)sed  that  the 
goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  sutler  there 
vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Hut  it  has 
been  generally  considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to 
signify  the  carrying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sight  of  .leliovah.'' 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  spoken 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-oflering,  and 
that  every  circumstance  connected  with  them  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  carefully  arranged  to  bring  them 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  they  form  together  but  one 
symljolical  expression.  AN'hy  there  were  two  indi- 
viduals instead  of  one  may  be  simply  this  —  that  a 
single  material  object  could  not,  in  its  nature,  .spn- 
bolically  embrace  tite  whole  of  the  truth  which  was 
to  be  expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the  rea.soning 
of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Heiirewson  the 
ottice  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.).  Hence 
some,  regarding  each  goat  a.s  a  tyiie  of  Christ,  sup- 
I»sed  that  the  one  which  was  slain  reiiresentetl  his 
death,  and  that  the  goat  set  free  sii;nified  his  resur- 
rection. (Cyril,  IJochart,  and  others,  quoted  liy 
Spencer.)  Hut  we  shall  take  a  .simpler,  and  per- 
haps a  truer  view,  if  we  look  ujion  the  slain  goat 
as  setting  forth  the  act  of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its 
own  life  for  others  "  to  .lehovah,"  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law;  and  the 
goat  which  carrie<l  ofl'  its  load  of  sin  "  for  complete 
removal,"  as  signifying  the  cleansing  influence  of 
faith  in  that  sacrifice.  Thus  in  his  degree  the  de- 
vout Israelite  might  have  felt  the  truth  of  the 
I'salmist's  wonls.  "  .\s  tar  as  the  e:ist  is  fnini  the 
west,  so  far  hatli  he  removed  our  traiisi;ressioii8 
from  us."  Hut  for  us  the  whole  spiritual  truth 
hxs  been  revejded  in  historical  fact,  in  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Him  who  was  made  sin  for  us, 
who  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again  for  our  jus- 
tification. 'I'his  Mediator,  it  was  neces.sary,  should 
"in  some  unsitejikaMi'  manner  unite  deatli  and 
life"  (Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  ().  8.)). 

(.S|)cncer,  Ik  Lei/ibim  /liliro'oi  urn  liilunlibu*,  lib. 
iii.  Hissertiitio  viii.;    Lightfoofs   Timpk  Sei-vice, 


■  a  •  In  Hupport  of  the  view  tliat  A/Jizel  denotes  an  b  In  the  similar  part  of  the  rite  for  tlie  puriflrnUoD 
-Til  spirit,  or  Satan,  nee  also  Busli,  Atntil,  etc.  in  the  of  the  leper  (Uv.  xlv.  (5.  7),  In  which  ft  live  bird  WM 
ArrtT.  Bill'.  H'jws.  July,  1S42.  2il  Her.,  viii.  IKi-l.'W ;  set  free,  it  iiuist  he  ovidnit  that  th.-  hint  sitfiiitied  th« 
Westel,  Sel-Tiiphnn,  AiitJirl  iiml  S<iiiin,in  the  Zrilxr/ir.  [  ciirrviiiu'  awiiy  of  the  iincU-aiiness  of  the  guUeivr  to 
f.  •!.  Ji-i'..  Tlirnl.,  W*),  XXX.  VAi-'ill ;  and  Vaihinger.  I  precisely  tlio  (uiiiiu  iniiiiiier. 
»rt.  Ai  tzrt  iu  lleraog's  lUal-Eiicykl.,  vol.  1.  A.       j 
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B.  xv.;  FoOTct,  with  the  notes  in  Surenhusius's  ed. 
Df  the  3fishiia,  vol.  ii. ;  Frischmuth,  Dissertaiio  de 
Hirco  Emissario,  in  the  Thesaurus  Thtolo<jico-Phi- 
lologicus;  Ewald,  Die  Alterthiimer  des  Volkes  Is- 
rael, p.  370  ff". ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the 
Books  of  Moses,  on  Lev.  xvi.  (English  Transla- 
tion), and  Christologie,  Proievnngeliain ;  Thom- 
son's Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  iii.  and  notes.  For 
the  modes  Ln  which  the  modem  Jews  have  regarded 
and  observed  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  Buxtorf, 
Synagug  I  Judaica,  cap.  xx.,  and  Picart,  Cere- 
monies Religieuses,  vol.  i.)  S.  C. 

AT'ROTH  (n"~i:?V  [crowns']:  Etrotk), a. city 
of  Gad,  named  with  Aroer  and  Jaazer  (Num. 
xxxii.  35).  No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken 
with  that  following  it,  Shophan;  the  addition  serv- 
ing to  distinguish  this  place  from  the  Ataroth  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  The  A.  V.  follows  the 
Vulgate,  Etroth  et  Sophan.  In  the  LXX.  it  is 
altogether  omitted.  *  G. 

*  The  A.  V.  makes  two  places  (Atroth,  Shophan, 
but  not  connected  by  and  as  by  et  in  the  Vulg.); 
but  that  they  should  be  taken  together  (Atrotli- 
Shophan )  is  evident  from  the  construct  form  of  the 
first,  and  fi-om  the  analogy  of  Atroth- Adar  (Josh. 
xviii.  13)  and  Atroth-betli-Joab  (1  Chr.  ii.  .54). 
In  both  these  last  cases  the  A.  V.  has  inaccurately 
Ataroth  for  Atroth.     [Atakoth.]  H. 

AT'TAI    [2   syl.]    C^I^V    [opportune,   Ges.]: 

'E0i;  [Vat.  EeOef-,]  Alex.  ueOi,  Uddei:  Ethei). 
1.  Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerahmeelite  through 
his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Jarha  his  Egyptian  slave  (1  Chr.  ii.  35,  36).  His 
grandson  Zabad  was  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41). 

2.  ('1601 ;  [Vat.  E0oi;]  Alex.  ES^ei:  Ethi.) 
One  of  the  Uon-faced  warriors  of  Gad,  captains  of 
the  host,  who  forded  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  its 
overflow,  and  joined  David  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr. 
sdi.  11). 

3.  ('I€t9i';  [Vat.  I6906i;]  Alex.  I609i:  Ethai.) 
Second  son  of  King  Rehoboam  by  JNIaachah  the 
daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

W.  A.  W. 

ATTALI'A  ('ATTaXeia:  [Attalia]),  a  coast- 
town  of  Pamphylia,  mentioned  only  very  casually 
in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xiv.  25),  as  the  place 
from  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  on  their 
return  to  Antioch  from  their  missionary  journey 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  made  any  stay,  or  attempted  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  Attalia.  This  city,  however, 
though  comparatively  modern  at  that  time,  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  first  century, 
and  has  continued  to  exist  till  now.  Its  name 
since  the  twelfth  century  has  been  Sntalia.  a  cor- 
ruption of  which  the  crusading  chronicler,  Wih- 
liam  of  Tyre,  gives  a  curious  explanation. 

Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus.  ruled 
over  the  wastern  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
N.  to  the  S.,  and  was  in  want  of  a  'port  which 
■hould  be  useful  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Spia, 
13  Troas  was  for  that  of  the  ^Egean.  Thus  Attalia 
vas  built  and  named  after  the  monarch.  All  its 
remains  are  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt  concerning 
the  exact  position  of  Attalia.  There  is  a  disorep- 
wcy  even  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  former 
facing  it  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Catarrhactes,  the 
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latter  to  the  E.  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  character  of  this  river,  the  cal- 
careous waters  of  which  are  continually  making 
changes  in  the  channels.  Beaufort  thought  that 
the  modem  Satalia  is  the  ancient  Olbia,  and  that 
Laara  is  the  true  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  ;\Ian- 
nert,  is  inchned  to  identify  the  two  places.  But 
Spratt  and  Forbes  fomid  the  true  Olbia  further  to 
the  west,  and  have  confirmed  Leake's  opinion,  that 
AttaUa  is  where  the  modern  name  would  lead  us  to 
expect  to  find  it.  (Beaufort's  Karamania  ^  Spratt 
and  Forlies's  Lycia.)  J.  S.  H. 

AT'TALUS  ("AttoAos,  a  Maccedonian  name 
of  uncertain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pergamus  who  reigned  respectively  b.  c.  241-107. 
159-138  (Bhiladelphus),  138-133  (Philometor). 
They  were  all  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans  (Liv. 
xlv.  13);  and  the  last  appointed  the  Romans  his 
heirs.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  letters  sent 
from  Rome  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22) 
were  addressed  to  Attalus  II.  (Polyb.  xxv.  6,  xxxi. 
9,  xxxii.  3,  5,  8,  &c.,  25  f. ;  Strab.  xiii.  4;  Just. 
XKXV.  1,  sxxvi.  4,  5;  App.  Mith.  G2)  or  Attalus 
III.,  as  their  date  falls  in  b.  c.  130-8  [Lucius], 
about  the  time  when  the  latter  succeeded  his  uncle. 
Josephus  quotes  a  decree  of  the  Pergamenes  in 
favor  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  22)  in  the  time 
of  HjTcanus,  about  b.  c.  112 :  comp.  Apoc.  ii.  12- 
17.  B.  F.  W. 

ATTHARA'TES  ('AreapdrTjs:  Atharathes), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  40  (comp.  Nell.  viii.  0),  a  corruption  of 
'■  the  Tirshatha;"  comp.  Athaki.vs. 

AU'GIA  (Aiiyia:  om.  in  Vulg.).  The  daugh- 
ter of  Berzelus,  or  BarziUai,  according  to  1  Esdr. 
V.  38.  Her  descendants  by  Addus  were  among 
the  priests  whose  genealogy  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The  hame 
does  not  occur  either  in  Ezra  or  Nehenuah. 

AUGUS'TUS  C^'SAR  (Abyov^ros  Ka7- 
crap),  the  first  Roman  emperor,  duruig  whose  reign 
Christ  was  born  (Luke  ii.  1  fF.).  He  was  born 
A.  u.  c.  691,  B.  c.  03.  His  father  was  Caius  Oc- 
tavius;  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  He  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  father,  Caius  Octavius.  He  was  principally 
educated,  having  lost  his  father  when  young,  by 
his  great  uncle  Julius  Ciesar.  After  his  murder, 
the  young  Octavius  came  into  Italy  as  (.'aius  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus,  being  by  his  uncle's  will  adopted 
into  the  Gens  Julia  as  his  heir.  He  was  taken  mto 
the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  latter  divided  the  empire 
with  Antony,  taking  the  West  for  his  share.  But 
there  was  no  real  concord  between  them,  and  the 
compact  resulted  in  a  struggle  for  the  supreme 
power,  which  w;is  terminated  in  fa\or  of  Octavianus 
by  the  decisive  naval  battle  of  Actium,  b,  c.  31 
(Suet.  Octnv.  17;  Dion  Cass.  1.  15  ff. ;  Veil.  Pater 
ii.  85).  On  this  victory  he  was  saluted  Imperator 
by  the  senate;  and  on  his  offering  afterwards  to 
resign  the  chief  power,  they  conferred  on  him  the 
title  Augustus  (b.  c.  27.)  He  managed  with  con- 
summate tact  and  skill  to  consolidate  the  power 
conferred  on  him,  by  leaving  the  names  and  rights 
of  the  principil  state  officers  intact,  while  by  de- 
grees he  united  them  aU  in  his  own  person.  The 
first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T.  history  is  his  treat- 
ment of  Herod  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  That 
prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony's  side,  found 
himself  pardoned,  taken  into  favor  and  confirmed, 
nay  even  increased  in  his  power  (.^oseph.  Ant.  xv 
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8,  §  5  ff.;  7,  §  3;  10,  §  3).  In  gratitude  Herod 
built  him  a  temple  of  marble  ne:ir  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §  3),  and  was  tlirou<;h  lile 
the  (:ist  Iriend  of  the  imiterial  family.  Aftt-r  Herod's 
death  in  a.  d.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  dominions 
almost  exactly  according  to  his  dying  directions, 
among  his  sons  (Ant.  xvii.  11,  §  4);  but  was  so<}ii 
obliged  to  exile  one  of  them  [AuciiklaisJ,  and 
attach  his  portion,  Judwa  and  Samaria,  to  the 
province  of  Syria  (.-int.  xvii.  13,  §  2).  Augustus 
died  at  Jsola  in  Campania,  Aug.  19  a.  u.  c.  707, 

A.  I).  14,  in  his  7()th  year  (Suet.  Oclar.  90  f . ; 
Dion  C'a.ss.  Ivi.  29  fi'.;  .losci)h.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  2, 

B.  /.  11,  9,  §  1).  Long  before  his  death  he  had 
is«ociatcd  Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire  (Suet. 
Tiber.  21;  lacit.  Ami.  1,3).  See,  for  a  more  com- 
plete notice,  the  article  Aihiustus  hi  tlft  Dictionary 
of  Hiography  and  Jlythology.  H.  A. 

*  Augustus  adoi)ted  Tiberius  a.s  his  successor 
sevenil  years  before  his  death ;  but  according  to  the 
best  chronologists  it  was  not  till  A.  i>.  12,  t.  e. 
about  two  years  before  his  death  (a.  n.  14),  that 
he  admitted  Tiberius  to  a  share  in  tlie  government. 
For  the  details  of  the  computation,  see  Greswell's 
Dissertations,  i.  344  ft'.;  Sepp's  Leben  CItristi,  i. 
lOG  ff. ;  and  Anger  <le  te/n/xnum  raticne,  p.  12  f.  on 
Luke  iii.  1.  For  a  sunmiary  of  the  facts,  .see  Li/e 
of  our  Lord  hy  Mr.  S.  J.  Andrews,  pp.  22-28. 

Augustus  occurs  twice  as  one  of  the  imperial 
titles  in  Acts  xxv.  21,  2.3  (.\.  Y.  after  the  Latin 
for  2€/3o(rT(^s),  where  it  is  used  of  Nero,  the  emperor 
to  whom  Paul  appe;ded  when  arraigned  bcli-re  Fe.s- 
tus.  The  lloman  Senate  conferred  this  title  on 
Octavius  in  the  first  instance  (Suet.  Ortar.  7),  but 
it  was  applied  also  to  his  successors  (Suet.  Tiber. 
26).  H. 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (Acts  xxvii.  1). 
[Au>1y,  p.  104.] 

AUllA'NUS  (t!s  ACpavos),  leader  of  a  riot 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iv.  40).  In  the  ^'atican 
[Koman  edition  of  the]  LXX.  and  A'ulgate  the 
name  is  rendered  tIs  rvpavvos,  quidtun  tijraimus. 

AUTE'AS  (Auraios:  Vulg.  omits),  name  of 
a  Levite  (lisdr.  ix.  48).     [IIoduaii.] 

A'VA  (S|JV  =  Awa:  'Ai'cJ;  [Comp.  'Aovdy-] 
Avail),  a  place  in  the  empire  of  A.ssyria,  from  which 
colonies  were  brought  to  rcpeople  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria after  the  deportation  of  the  Jews  (2  K.  xvii. 
24).  From  the  names  in  connection  with  which  it 
is  introduced,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  place 
with  Ivah.  [IvAir.]  It  has  been  suggested  to  be 
identical  with  Ahava.  For  other  suppositions  see 
Winer,  mib  aire. 

AVAR  AN  (Ai-opcif:  Abaron),  surname  of 
Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabrpus  (1  Mace.  ii. 
b).  [For  the  meaning  of  this  surname  see  Elea- 
zAs  8.] 

A'VEN  (1.1^^.  nothint/ness:  ['ni/:  idobtm]). 
1.  Till'  "  plain  of  Aven "  [mnri/.  Bikath-aven] 
(S"i1i'f73)  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  5)  in  his 
denunciation  of  Aram  (Sjria)  and  the  country  to 

"  It  ia  chamctcristlc  of  the  looseness  of  the  A.  V. 
Ihnt  thi^<  name  \s  Rlvon  (iilTerctitly  each  time  It  occurs, 
,n<l  that  th<'.v  nro  nil  Iniicrunito. 

'•  ArrordiiiK  to  EwaKl  (  d'shlrlif- .  i.  310)  ami  Hor- 
>,hi'aii.  tlio  Avvim  were  an  I'nnik  of  I'lilosthio  prorxr. 
rtioy  niiiy  hiiTC  l)een  no,  but  there  Is  notliint;  to  prove 
t,  while  the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points  nither  to 
tie  detuTt  08  their  ori|{ia. 
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the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been  identified  with 
certainty.  Michaehs  (notes  on  Amos)  heard  from 
a  native  of  Damascus  of  a  valley  near  that  city, 
called  L'n,  and  he  quotes  a  Dania.scene  proverb  re- 
ferring thereto;  but  the  information  was  at  best 
suspicious,  and  has  not  been  confirmed,  although 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  has  been  tolerably 
well  explored  by  Hurckhardt  (App.  iv.)  an<l  by 
I'orter.  The  prophet,  howocr,  would  seem  to  be 
alluding  to  some  princifial  di.strict  of  the  country 
of  equal  importance  with  Damascus  itself,  and  so 
the  LXX.  have  understood  it,  taking  the  letters  as 

pouited  ]1S  and  expre.ssing  it  in  their  version  as 
ireSiW  ^Clv.  Uy  this  they  doubtless  intend  the 
great  plain  of  Lebanon,  ( 'ale-Syria,  in  which  the 
renowned  idol  temple  of  15aalliek  or  HeliojKihs  was 
situated,  and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name 
by  which  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  it,  il-Bida'ii. 
I'he  application  of  Aven  as  a  term  of  reproach  or 
contempt  to  a  flourishing  idoJ  sanctuary,  and  the 
play. or  paronomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  in 
keepuig  with  the  manner  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea. 
The  latter  fre(iiiently  ai)plies  the  very  same  word  to 
liethel.     [Hktiiavkx.] 

2.  In  Hos.  X.  8,  "  the  high  places  of  Aven  " 

(  M  mD2  !  $oi)fiol  ''nv  '•  exrtlsa  idoli),  the  word 
is  clearly  a  contraction  of  Beth-aven,  that  is  Bethel 
(comp.  iv.  1.5,  Ac). 

3.  In  this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Kz.  xxx.  17, 
the  letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  as 

On,  ^IS,  the  sacred  city  of  Ileliopolis  or  On,  in 
F.gv-pt.  [On.]  (Ibe  LXX.  and  Vulgate  both 
render  it  acconlingly,  'HAioiyiroAzs,  Jhliopolis.) 
The  intention  of  the  prophet  is  doubtless  to  play 
upon  the  name  in  the  same  manner  as  Amos  and 
llosea.     See  above,  1.  G. 

A'VIM,  A'VIMS,  or  A'VITES"  {^l^'^Vll 
=  the  Avvim :  oi  Eua7oi,  the  word  elsewhere  used 
by  the  LXX.  for  Hivites:  Ihrwl).  1.  An  early 
but  perha|)s  not  an  aboriginal  "  people  among  the 
inhaliitants  of  I'alestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  .S.  \V.  corner  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they 
may  have  made  their  way  northwards  from  the 
Desert  (Stanley,  Sinm  and  P<d.  App.  §  83).  The 
only  notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  primeval 
history  preserved  in  licut.  ii.  23.  Here  we  see 
them  "dwelling  in  'the'  villages"  (or  nomad  en- 
campments —  Clmtzei iin)  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Sl((f'vl<di,  or  great  western  lowland,  "as  far  as 
(i;iza."  In  these  rich  possessions  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  invading  I'liilistincs,  "theCaphto- 
rim  which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,"  and  who 
after  "  destroying  "  them  and  "dwelling  in  their 
stead,"  appejir  to  have  ]iushed  them  further  north. 
This  nmst  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  pas- 
sage in  .losh.  xiii.  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest 
of  the  land  still  remaining  to  be  contiuere<i.  Be- 
iiinning'"  from  "  Sihor,  which  is  before  I'gypt," 
probably  the  \V<idi/-el-Arisli,  the  list  }irocee<i8 
northwards  along  the   lowland    plains  of  the  sea- 


c  The  punctuiitioti  of  this  piicsjige  in  our  Bibles  b 
not  in  i>c(  ordiinre  with  the  Hebrew  text,  whirh  hii.«  a 
full  Htop  lit  Uejihuri  (ver.  2),  thus  •  "  Thi.i  is  the  land 
th.it  vet  renmineth,  all  the  bonlers  of  the   Philistine* 

imd  fill  the  (ieshurite      From  .>*lhor even  t« 

the  iKiriler  of  Ekroc    jorthwonl,  '»  counted  to  the  i^ 
niuinite  "  &c. 
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MKut,  tfirough  the  five  lordships  of  the  Philistines 

—  all  apprtreiitly  taken  in  their  order  from  S.  to  N. 

—  till  we  reach  the  Avvini,"  as  if  they  had  been 
•Jriven  up  out  of  the  more  southerly  position  which 
they  occupied  at  the  date  of  the  earlier  record,  into 
the  plains  of  Sharon. 

Nothing  more  is  told  us  of  this  ancient  people, 
whose  very  name  is  said*  to  signify  "ruin."  Pos- 
sibly a  trace  of  their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
town  "Avim"  (accurately,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
'  the  Avvini " )  which  occurs  among  the  cities  of 
Benjamin  (.losh.  xviii.  23),  and  which  may  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  some  family  of  the  extinct 
people  driven  up  out  of  their  fertile  plains  to  take 
refuge  m  the  wild  hills  of  Bethel;  just  as  in  the 
''  Zemaraim  "  of  the  preceding  vei-se  we  have  prob- 
ably a  reminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Zem- 
arites  [Zlmauaim].  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  possible  that  the  word  in  this  place  is  but  a  vari- 
ation or  Corruption  of  the  name  of  Ai.      [Ai.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north-central  districts  of 
I'alestine  (Galileans)  were  in  later  times  distin- 
guished by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gutturals, 

as,  for  instance,  V  with  Tl   (see  Lightfoot,  Chor. 

Cent  ch.  87;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talin.  ^""b:!).     Is  i% 

possible  that  ^-IH,  Hivile,  is  a  variation,  arising 

from  this  cause,  of  ^^3?,  Avite,  and  that  this  peo- 
ple were  kno\ra  to  the  IsraeUtes  at  the  date  of  the 
conquest  by  the  name  of  Hivites?  At  any  rate  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  identified  the  two  names, 
and  also  that  the  town  of  ha-Avvim  was  in  the 
actual  district  of  the  Hivites,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  (iibeou,  Chepliirah,  and  their  other 
chief  cities  (Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with  xviii. 
22-27). 

The  name  of  the  Avvim  has  been  derived  from 
Av\'a  (Ava),  or  Ivvah  (Ivah),  as  if  they  had  mi- 
grated thence  into  Palestine;  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment for  this  beyond  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
names.'' 

2.  The  people  of  Awa,  among  the  colonists  who 
were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopulated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  They 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  apd 
Tartak.      [Av.\.]  G. 

*  It  is  remarked  above  (No.  1)  that  Avim  (Josh, 
xviii.  23)  may  be  the  same  as  Ai  (which  see).  Dr. 
Thomson,  author  of  The  Land  ami  the  Book,  has 
liscovered  a  site  east  of  Bethel  wliich  tke  natives 

of  that  region  call  Wadi  Ay  (itfl     i<*^'^))  the 

letter  Alif  being  substituted  for  the  letter  "  Ain  " 
of  the  old  Hebrew  name.    C;  Vt  A.  Vajj  Dyck. 

A'VITH  (n"'")!?:  r€T0aiV,  [Alex.  TiQeaifi., 
in  Gen. ;  in  1  Chr.,  re^ai/i,  Vat.  T^Bdaifx,  Alex. 
Tiddafj.-  Avith]},  the  city  of  Hadad  ben-Bedad, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Edom  before  there  were  kings 
in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ;  1  Chr.  i.  46 ;  in  the  lat- 
ter passage  the  Text  ( Chetib)  has  nV37,  which  in 
the  Keri  is  corrected  to  agree  with  the  reading  in 
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Genesis).     The  name  may  be  compared  v,lth  el- 

Ghoweitheh  (sjLSfcAJI),  a  "chain  of  low  hills,' 

mentioned  by  Burckhardt  (375)  as  lying  ti  the  E 
of  the  district  of  Kerek  in  Moab  (Knobel,  Gene»is, 
257).  G. 

AWL  (^^i"!??  :  oTT-fiTioV-  sitbula),  a  tool  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The  onlj 
notice  of  it  is  in  comiection  with  the  custom  ot 
boring  the  eaa-  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ;  UAit.  xv. 
17).  W.  L.  B. 

AXE.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  "  axe  " 
in  the  A.  V. 

1.  ^yp^,  Garzen,  from  a  root  signifying  ''to 
cut  or  sever,"  as  " hatchet,"  from  "hack,"  corre- 
sponds to  the  Lat.  securis.  It  consisted  of  a  head 
of  iron  (comp.  Is.  x.  34),  fastened,  with  thongs  or 
otherwise,  upon  a  handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  .to 
slip  off  (Deut.  xix.  5;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  used 
for  felling  trees  (Deut.  xx.  1!)),  and  also  for  shaping 
the  wood  when  felled,  perhaps  like  the  modern  adze 
(lK.vi.7). 


<«  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice,  where  every  syllable 
\as  some  significance,  that  while  ''  the  Gazathite  .  .  .  . 
sfle  Ekronite,"  are  all  in  the  singular,  "  the  Avvim  " 
g  plural. 

b  GesemvLS,  Viesaitrus,  p.  1000.    Iiengerke's  explana- 


Egyptian  Axe.  —  (British  Museum.) 

2.  n'Tin,  CJiereb,  which  is  usually  translated 
"  sword,"  is  used  of  other  cutting  instruments,  as 
a  "knife"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or  razor  (Ez.  v.  1),  or  a 
tool  for  hewing  or  dressing  stones  (Ez.  xx.  25),  and 
is  once  rendered  "axe"  (Ez.  x.xvi.  9),  evidently 
denoting  a  weapon  for  destroying  buildings,  a  pick- 
axe. 

3.  ^'^t^lT,  Casshil,  occurs  but  once  (Ps.  Ixxvii. 
6),  and  is  evidently  a  later  word,  denoting  a  large 
axe.  It  is  also  found  m  the  Targum  of  Jer.  xlvi. 
22. 

4.  rf^TiP,  Magzerah  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and 

5.  n"1!l  V,  Mcfierah  (1  Chr.  xx.  3),  are  found  in 
the  description  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
David  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Eabbah.  The  lat- 
ter word  is  properly  "a  saw,"  and  is  apparently  an 
error  of  the  transcriber  for  the  former. 

6.  7^i7!2,  Ma'dtsdcl  rendered  "axe"  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an  instru- 
ment employed  both  by  the  iron-smith  and  the  car  ■ 
penter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  curved  knife  or  bill, 
smaller  than 

7.  □'^"Ii^,  Kardtm,  a  large  axe  used  for  felling 
trees  (Judg.  ix.  48 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
5;  Jer.  xlvi.  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  have  an 
etymological  affinity  with  each  other,  the  idea  of 
cutting  being  that  which  is  expressed  by  their  roots. 

The  "battle-axe,"  V??'?<  mappets  (Jer.  11.  20),wa8 
probably,  as  its  root  indicates,  a  heavy  mace  or 

tion  of  it,  as  "dwellers  in  the  lowlands,"  is  not  obvi- 
o\is  ;  nor  does  he  specify  any  derivation. 

c  See  Lengerke's  confident  hypothesis  {Kenaan,  p 
183),  for  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  does  not  con- 
descend to  give  the  shadow  of  a  n<ison. 
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■naul,  like  that  which  gave  his  surname  to  (  harles 
ifarUl.  W.  A.  W. 


Assyrian  Axe.  —  (British  Museum.) 

AZ'AEL  ('ACa»)Aos;  [.VUI.  'ACar)\-]  Ezdiis), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Ksdr.  i.\.  14).     [.\s.\iii;i,]. 

AZAE'LUS  CA^a^Aos;  [Alex.  A^aTjA:]  Dk- 
Itis),  an  Isnielite  in  the  time  of  llsdras:  tlie  name 
is  probably  merely  a  repetition  of  that  preceding  it 
(1  I'Jidr.  ix.  ;J4). 

A'ZAL  (At^el,    vl*S,  but  from  the  emphatic 

nccent  vVt^,  Atzal:  'lao-dS;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.] 
'AiTO'ijA.:  tis'/ut  ad proximum),  a  name  only  occur- 
ring m  Zech.  xiv.  5.     It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit 

to  which  tlie  "  ravine  "  or  cleft  (S"*2)  of  the  ISIount 
of  t)lives  will  extend  when  "  Jehovah  shall  go  forth 
t«  fight."  The  whole  pa.ssage  of  Zechariah  is  a 
higlily  poetical  one  :  and  several  commentators 
agi'ee  with  Jerome  in  taking  \za!i  as  an  appella- 
tive, and  not  a  proper  name.  G. 

AZALI'AH  (^n;jb^S  [whom  Jehovah  has 
spared]  :  'E((\'ias,  'EffeX/o;  [Vat.  EAms,  2e\ia;] 
Alex.  [Eo-o-eAios  in  1  K.]  S,f\ta  in  2  t'hr. :  Adia, 
Eselias).  The  father  of  .Shaplian  the  scrile  in  the 
reign  of  Josialj  (2  K.  xxii.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZANI'AH  (n^3tM  [whom  JehmvJi  hears] : 
'A^avfo  [Vat.  -j/ej-]  :  Azmiids).  The  father  or 
Immediate  ancestor  of  .lesliua  the  I.evite  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  !)).  W.  A.  W. 

AZA'PHION  {'Aa-aaTTtpitie;  [Vat.  Aa-aa<pei- 
0)0;  Alex.  Affa(p<pttv6;  .Vld.  'Acajrc^itij'O  >'^'<y'/'<- 
ffus),  1  Ksdr.  V.  ;i3.  Possibly  a  corruption  of 
SorjiKitirrir. 

AZ'ARA  ('Aa-apd:  Attre),  one  of  the  "serv- 
ants of  the  temple"  (1  Ksdr.  v.  31).  No  coiTe- 
Bponding  name  can  be  traced  in  the  jjarallel  list  in 
Ezra. 

AZAR'AEL  (the  same  name  as  the  succeeduig 
one;  bS"l.TV. :  'oCiijA;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  -^fj-; 
Comp.  'E^pi^A:]  Azareel),  a  Ixvite  musician 
(Neh.  xii.  3()).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  Kill,  following 
the  Bishops'  IJible,  incorrectly  reads  "A.sarael."] 

AZA'REEL  (^S"1Tp  [whojn  God  helps]  : 
'OCp<t)A;  [Vat.  -pa-;  Aid.]  Alex.  "EAx^A;  [Comp. 
'A{ap-nK-]  Azareel).  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined 
I)avi(l  in  liis  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Clir.  xii.  0). 

2.  ('AirpiTJA:  [Vat.  A(.ania:|  Al.'X.  E(,P't;A.)  A 
I^evitc  iiiusiciyi  of  tlic  family  of  ilcnian  in  tlie  time 
of  David,  1  (Tir.  xxv.  18:  callwl  l/./ii;i,  in  xxv.  4. 

3.  ('ACapffi\'  [Vat.  ACaporjA;]  Alex.  eCp"7A: 
l-'.zrihel.)  Son  of  Jeroliam,  and  ]irince  of  the  trilie 
of  I>an  when  David  nuniliered  the  people  (1  Chr. 
txvii.  22). 

4.  (■E(;pi^A:  [Vat.  E(r«p7)A:]  Kzvel.)  One  of 
the  HOiis  of  liani,  wlio  put  away  lii.s  foreign  wife  on 
Jie  rcnioiislrance  of  Ij:ra  (Kzr.  x.  41):  apparently 
he  same  a»  J'^isii^  1  ICsdr.  ix.  34. 
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5.  ('Et/SpiTJA;  [Comp.  Aid.  'Eirpi^V.;  Alex.  £(- 
piT)A:]  Azreel.)  Kather,  or  ancestor,  of  Maasial, 
or  Amashai,  a  priest  wlio  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  return  from  llabylon  (Neh.  xi.  13;  comp.  1 
Chr.  ix.  12).  "\V.  A.  W. 

AZARI'AH"  (npTS  and  =^n;j-5TS.:  'ACapl- 
a$:  Azarias;  whom  Gi^l  halh  helped).  It  is  a 
common  name  in  Hebrew,  and  esjjecially  in  the 
families  of  tlie  priests  of  the  line  of  Ki.kaz.vk, 
whose  name  lias  precLsely  the  same  meaning  aa 
Az.Mti.vii.  It  is  nearly  identical,  and  is  olteii  con- 
founded with  Kzi-.i  as  well  :us  with  Zeraliiah  and 
Seraiah.  The  principal  persons  who  bore  thin 
name  were :  — 

1.  Son  of  Ahiniaaz  (1  Chr.  vi.  9).  He  appears 
from  1  K.  iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his 
grandfather,  in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  iiaving  died  liefore  Zadok. 
[Aiii.MAAZ.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariali,  the  son  of  Jo- 
hanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  "  He  it 
is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple 
that  Solonior  built  at  Jerusalem,"  meaning  that 
he  otliciated  at  tlie  consecration  of  the  temple,  and 
w:is  the  first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it.  The 
other  interiiivtation  which  has  been  put  upon  these 
words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azariah  who  was  high- 
priest  in  Uzziahs  reign,  and  resisted  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  ofler  incense,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
Rie  words  they  are  meant  to  explain,  and  utterly 
at  variance  with  tlie  chronology.  I'or  this  Azariah 
of  1  Chr.  vi.  10  ])recedes  Amariah,  the  high-priest 
in  Jehosliaphafs  reign,  whereas  I'zziali  was  king 
five  reigns  after  Jehoshaphat.  Josephus  merely 
mentions  Azarias  as  the  sou  and  successor  of 
Ahimaaz. 

2.  fl.'om.  'Opvla\  Vat.  Opvtia.]  A  chief  officer 
of  Solunion's,  tlie  son  of  Nathan,  i)erhaps  David's 
gi-aiulsou  (1  K.  iv.  5.) 

3.  (n^^TV,  ^n">nT^  i„   2   K.  xv.   0    [whom 

^     -r    :  — :'  T    :  — :  *- 

Jehovah  helpn]:  A^opfaj:  Azarins.)  Tenth  king 
of  Jud.ah,  more  frcijuently  called  UzziAii  (2  K. 
xiv.  21,  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  17,  23.  27;  1  Chr.  iii.  12). 

4.  [Vat.  ISI.  Zoptia,  II.  -as:  Alex.  Aiapio] 
Son  of  Ktlian,  of  tiie  sons  of  Zcnili,  where,  per- 
haps, Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable  reading  (1  Chr. 
ii.  8). 

5.  Son  of  Jehu  of  the  family  of  the  Jerahmeelites 
and  descended  from  Jarha  the  Kgyptian  slave  of 
Shesban  (1  Chr.  ii.  38.  3!t).  He  was  probably  one 
of  the  caiitaiiis  of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Athaliah 
mentionetl  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1:  and  tliere  called  the 
son  of  ( >l)ed.  This  fact  assigns  the  eompikition  of 
the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  3G-41  to  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah. 

6.  The  son  of  Johanan,  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  11.  Ho 
must  have  been  hifjli-priest  in  tlie  reii:ns  of  Abijah 
and  Asa,  as  we  know  his  son  .Aiiiariaii  was  in  the 
days  of  Jeliosliaphat,  the  son  of  .Asa.  It  iloes  not 
appear  what  jiart  he  took  in  .Asii's  ze:ilous  reform.a- 
tion  (2  Chr.  xv.),  nor  whetlier  he  a]i])roved  the 
stripping  of  tlie  house  of  V,m\  of  it.s  treasures  to 
induce  IJeiihadad  to  brejik  his  league  witii  15.aa.slia 
king  of  Isniel,  as  related  2  Chr.  xvi.,  for  his  name 
and' his  otliee  are  never  alhuled  to  in  tlie  history  of 
Asa's  reiijii,  eitiicr  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  Chron- 
icles. 'J'^ie  active  persons  in  the  religious  move- 
ment of  tlie  times  were  the  king  kiniself  and  tht 


n  •  Tlic  ori(riniil  nrtirle  has  here  been  comblue<l  witfc 
that  in  the  (hncise  Dictionary.  H. 
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two  prophets,  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  and   Ha-   hasted  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  sniitter 


oaui.  The  silence  concerning  Azariah,  the  high- 
priest,  is,  perhaps,  rather  unfavorable  than  other- 
wise to  his  religious  character.  His  name  is 
almost  lost  in  Josephus's  list  of  the  high-priests. 
Having  lost,  as  we  saw  in  the  article  Amaiuah,  its 
termination  A2,  which  adhered  to  the  following 
name,  it  got   by  some  process    transformed   into 

IffOS- 

7.  Another  Azariah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah, 
in  Josiah's  reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13.  But 
Josephus  does  not  acknowledge  him,  making  Se- 
raiah the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  room  for  him.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
may  have  been  mserted  to  assimilate  the  genealogy 
to  that  of  Ezr.  vii.  1,  where,  however,  the  Seraiah 
and  Azariah  are  probably  neither  of  them  the  high- 
priests  of  those  names. 

8.  Son  of  Zephaniah,  a  Kohathite,  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  ihe  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  30).  Apparently 
the  same  aa  Uzziah  in  ver.  24. 

9.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1), 
called  simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable 
prophet  in  ibe  dajs  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Azaiiah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  high-priest, 
and  of  llanani  the  seer.  He  powerfully  stirred  up 
the  spirit  vl  Asa,  and  of  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  in  a  brief  but  pithy  prophecy,  which  has 
been  preserved,  to  put  away  all  idolatrous  woi-ship,! 
and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God  before 
the  porch  of  the  temple.  Great  numbers  of  Israelites 
from  Ephraim,  and  iNIanasseh,  and  Simeon,  and  all 
Israel,  joined  in  the  national  reformation,  to  the 
great  strengthening  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  season 
of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued.  Oded,  the 
prophet  in  the  days  of 'Ahaz,  may  probably  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Azariah. 

10.  Son  of  Jehosha^jhat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  2). 

11.  (•"in'^IT^.^  Another  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  brother  of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

12.  ['Oxoiias,  Vat.  -(ei- :  Ochuzius.]  At  2 
Chr.  xxii.  G,  Azariah  is  a  clerical  error  for  Ahaziah. 

13.  ('"f^"!}!?.)     Son  of  .leroham,  and  one  of  the 

captains  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1). 

14.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  whose  name,  perhaps  from  this  circum- 
'stance,  is  often  corrupted  into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv. 
21,  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  (ic).  The  most  memorable 
event  of  his  life  is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  17-20.  When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his 
gi'eat  prosperity  and  power,  "  transgressed  against 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  withstood 
Lim.  With  unflinching  faithfuhiess,  and  a  high 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility  as  nder  of  the 
House  of  God,  he  addressed  the  king  with  the  well- 
merited  reproof —  "  It  appertauieth  not  unto  thee, 
U'iziah,  to  burn  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
priests  the  sons  of  .\aron,  that  are  consecrated  to 
burn  incense:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou 
nast  trespassed :  neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honor 
Vom  the  Lord  God."      And  it  is  added  that  when 

/Vzariah  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  priests  looked 
<l)on  hiiu,  behold  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead, 
ind  they  thrust  him  out  from  thence;  yea,  himself 


him."  Uzziah  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  hia 
death,  and,  as  such,  was  never  able  agahi  to  go  to 
the  lord's  House,  wliich  he  had  so  presumptuously 
invaded.  Azariah  was  contem))orary  with  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  .loel,  and  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  great  earthquake  in  Uzziah's 
reign  (.\m.  i.  1;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  He  is  not  men 
tioned  in  Josephus's  list.  'lovrjXos  occurs  instead 
possibly  the  name  of  the  proplut  inadvertently  sub 
stituted  fur  that  of  the  hif/h-pricsl.  Neither  is  he 
in  the  priestly  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

15.  [Kom.  ODSe/as;  Vat.  OwSeia.]  Son  of 
.Johanan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Ephraim  in  the 
reign  of  Ah;iz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12),  who  sent  back 
the  captives  and  spoil  that  were  taken  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Judah  by  I'ekah. 

16.  [Vat.  Alex.  Aid.  Zoxap'as-]  ^  Kohathite, 
father  of  Joel  in  the  reigp  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12). 

17.  [Vat.  Zaxaptas-]  A  Jlerarite,  son  of 
Jehalelel,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  contemporary 
with  the  son  of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

18.  The  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxxi.  10-13).  He  appears  to  have  coi  perated 
zealously  with  the  king  in  that  thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  temple- 
services  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  Ilez- 
ekiah's  reign.  He  especially  interested  himself  in 
providing  chamljers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
which  to  stow  the  tithes  and  ofierings  and  conse- 
crated things  for  the  use  of  the  priesLs  and  Levites, 
and  in  appointing  overseers  to  have  the  charge  of 
them,  l-'or  the  attendance  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-services,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  sui)ply  of  such  oflerings, 
and  whene\er  the  people  neglected  them  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  forced  to  disperse  themselves  to 
their  villages,  and  so  the  house  of  (Jod  was  deserted 
(comp.  Neh.  x.  35-3U,  xii.  27-30,  44-47).  Hia 
name  seems  to  be  coiTupted  into  Nrjpi'as  in  Jose- 
phus. He  succeeded  Urijah,  who  was  high-priest 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Who  his  successor  was  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  not,  any  more  than  the 
preceding,  included  in  the  genealogy  of  1  (,'hr.  vi. 

19.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  ACapia.]  Son  of  Maa- 
seiah,  who  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23,  24). 

20.  ('A^apia  ;  Alex.  ACapea-)  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  children  of  the  province  who  went 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbalsel  (Neh.  vii.  7). 
Elsewhere  called  Sicuaiah  (Ezr.  ii.  2)  and  Zacha- 
KiA.s  (1  Esdr.  V.  8). 

21.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit;  Aid.  'A^apias-J 
One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  instructing 
the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  (Neh.  \iii. 
7).     Called  Azarias  m  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

22.  [In  Neh.  x.,  'ACapia,  Comp.  -as,  I"'A. 
Zaxap'a'^  in  Neh.  xii..  Vat.  FA.  Zaxapias.]  One 
of  the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  X.  2),  and  probably  the  same  with  the 
.Azariah  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  city 
wall  (Neh.  xii.  33).  ^ 

23.  CACaplas-)     Jkzaniaii  (Jer.  xliii.  2). 

24.  The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6, 
7,  11,  19).  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
royal  of  Judah,  and  for  this  reason  selected,  with 
Daniel  and  his  other  two  companions,  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's especial  service.  The  three  childreu, 
as  they  were  called,  were  remarkalile  for  theii 
Ijeauty,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence.    They  were  no   less   remarkable  for   thai 
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pietj',  their  strict  adlierence  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
wid  the  steadtiistiiess  of  tlieir  faith,  even  unto  death, 
and  tlieir  wonderful  tleiiverance. 

A.  C.  H.  and  W.  A.  W. 

AZARI'AS  ('A(apios:  Aznrlas-;.  1.  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  21)=  U/.ziAii,  ll/i.  X.  21. 

2.  (1  Ksdr.  ix.  4'-i)  =  L'huaii,  Xeh.  viii.  4. 

3.  (Alex.  A^apftai-  1  Ksdr.  is.  48)^Azakiah, 
Neh.  viii.  7. 

4.  (Azfireus.)  Priest  ig  the  line  of  Esdras  (2 
ICsdr.  i.  1),  elsewhere  Azahiaii  and  KzjiiiiAs. 

5.  (Aznrlas.)  Name  assumed  b}'  the  angel 
Ilaphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  C,  Vi,  vii.  8,  is.  2). 

6.  A  cai)tain  in  the  auny  of  Judas  Maccabseiis 
(1  Mace.  V.  18,  5G,  00).  W.  A.  W. 

A'ZAZ  (ny  [si, ■0,1,/]:  'aCovC;  [Vat.]  Alex. 
0<,ovC"  ['^"n^P-  'A^a^O  jizaz).  A  Ileubenite, 
father  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  W.  A.  W. 

*  AZA'ZEL  stands  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
(I^v.  xvi.  8)  for  "  scajje-goat "  in  the  text.  See 
Atonement,  The  Day  of,  under  III.  and  VI. 

H. 

AZAZI'AH      (=inni37      {ichom      Jehovah 

strenr/thens]:  'O^'as!  [Vat.  FA.  OieiasO  Oznziu). 
1.  A  Invite  musicLon  in  the  reij^n  of  David,  aji- 
pointed  to  play  the  harp  in  the  ser\ice  which 
attended  the  procession  by  which  the  ark  was 
brought  up  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
XV.  21 ). 

2.  [Vat.  0^6iaj.]  The  father  of  Hosea,  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  I'",pliniini  when  David  numbered  the 
people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

3.  ([Vat.  Oieias:]  Alex.  O^a^as-  Azmias.) 
One  of  the  I.evites  in  the  reii^n  ui  Hezekiah,  who 
had  char;,'c  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in 
the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

AZBAZ'ARETH  {' kcT&aKa(pas  [Vat.  -<pae\ 
Aid.  Alex.  ' A(T fiaaaptO-]  As/jazm-tlh),  king  of  the 
Assyrians,  probably  a  corruption  of  ICsar-haddon 
(1  Ksdr.  V.  (i!t).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  IGll  reads,  more 
correctly,   "  Aibuzareth."] 

AZ'BUK  (r^2TV:  ACa;3o.5x=  Alex.  aC/3oux: 
Azboc).  I'ather  or  ancestor  of  Xehemiah  the  prince 
of  part  of  Itethzur  (Neh.  iii.  10).        W.  A.  W. 

AZE'KAH  (nj^TI!,  from  a  root  signifying  to 

dig  or  till  the  ground,"  see  Gesen.  s.  v.:  A^tjkcJ, 
once  'la^TjKci :  Azeca),  a  town  of  Judah,  with 
dependent  villages  ("daughters")  lying  in  the 
Shefdah  or  rich  agricultural  jilain,  a  situation  (juite 
in  accordance  v/ith  the  derivation  of  the  name  given 
ftl)Ove.  It  is  named  with  AduUam,  .Shaaraim,  and 
other  places  known  to  have  Iieen  in  that  locality 
(.Josh.  XV.  30;  2  Chr.  xi.  I);  Neh.  xi.  30),  but  is 
mo.st  clearly  defined  as  being  near  Shochoh  (that 
e  the  nortlMTii  one)  [.Siiociioir]  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1). 
.  oshua's  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  after  the  battle 
of  IJeth-horon  extended  to  .\/,ekah  (.losh.  x.  10,  11). 
IJetween  .V/ckali  ami  Shochoh,  an  eitsy  step  out  of 
their  own  len-itory,  the  I'hilistines  encanijied  before 
the  iiattle  in  which  (ioliatli  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
1).  It  was  amoti','  the  cities  fortified  by  l>'chol>oam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  i)),  was  slill  standing  at  the  time  of  the 
jivatiion  of  the  kings  of  liabylon   (Jer.  xxxiv.  7), 


n  The  vorb  occurs  only  In  l.s.  v.  2,  where  It  is  ren- 
lupfl  in  the  .\.  V  ''fenced  ;  ''  but  by  Qeooniiia  in  bis 
leiuia,  "  grub  Ihn  um." 
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and  is  mentioned  .as  one  of  the  places  le-occupievl 
by  the  Jews  after  their  retuni  from  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  30). 

The  position  of  Azekah  has  not  yet  been  recog- 
nized. The  above  j)assages  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  must  have  been  to  the  N.  of  the  She/'elah, 
near  lieth-horon;  but  by  Kusebius  and  Jerome  it  is 
spoken  of  as  lying  between  (ava  fifCTov)  Kk-uthe- 
ropolis  and  Jerusalem,  /.  c.  further  S.  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Judali.  I'erhaps  like  Shochoh,  Aphek, 
&c.,  there  were  more  than  one  place  of  the  name. 
Schwarz  (p.  102)  would  identify  it  with  "  Tell 
I^^akaria"  (Zakaiiyi  on  liobinson's  Map,  IS.'jG) 
not  far  from  Ain-shems,  and  very  possibly  correctly. 

G.' 

A'ZEL  (bl'S,  in  pause  brW  :  'Ec^A;  [Comp. 
'A(ri)\;  Sin.  in  1  Chr.  ix.  EararjK-]  Asel),  a  de- 
scendant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A'ZEM  (C!i^,  when  not   emphasized  CVV 

[«  bone]:  'Aa-6fi,  'laa6v;  [Alex.  Act/j.,  Aaofj.-] 
Asem,  A'sem),  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  29),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix. 
3).     Elsewhere  it  is  Kzkm.  G. 

AZEPHU'RITH,  or  more  properly  Ar- 
sirmjiuTii  l'Apa-t(t)ovpl9;  Vat.  Apaei(bovpfid ; 
Alex.  Apai^ovpeid],  a  name  which  in  the  LXX.  of 
1  Esdr.  V.  l(i  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  Kzr.  ii. 
yi,  and  of  Ilariph  in  Neh.  vii.  24.  It  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  ■  Hurrington  conjectures 
that  it  may  have  originated  in  a  combination  of 
these  two  names  con-upted  by  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers. The  second  syllable  in  this  case  probably 
arose  from  a  confusion  of  the  uncial  2  with  £• 

W.  A.  W. 

AZE'TAS  {'Aiwaw;  [Aid.]  Alex.  'ACvrds: 
Ztlas).  The  name  of  a  family  wiiich  returned  with 
Zorobabel  according  to  1  Ksdr.  v.  15,  but  not 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

W.  A.  W. 

AZ'GAD  (12tV:   'AaydS;    [Vat.  Ezt.  viii. 

12,  A(7To5  ;]  Alex.  A^7o5,  A^yaS,  AyfraB  : 
Az'jad).  The  children  of  Azgad,  to  the  iunnl)er 
of  1222  (2322  according  to  Neh.  vii.  17)  wen: 
among  the  lajTiien  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(I'^r.  ii.  12).  A  second  detachment  of  110,  with 
Johanan  at  their  head,  accompanied  l'>.ra  in  the 
second  caravan  (Kzr.  viii.  12).  With  the  other 
heads  of  the  people  they  joined  in  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  15).  The  name  api)earg 
as  Sada.s  in  1  Ksdr.  v.  13,  and  the  nunilier  of  the 
fami'y  is  there  given  3222.  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  38,  it 
is  written  Astatii.  W.  A.  W. 

AZI'A  CoCias;  [Vat.  -^ei-:  Alex.  loi'ias;  Aid. 
'A^'asO  OzKiis),  a  "  senant  of  the  temple"  (1 
Esdr.  v.  31),  elsewhere  ciJled  L'zz.\. 

AZI'EI  (2  Ksdr.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Esdi-as,  elsewhere  called  A/.akiaii  and  EziAs. 

A'ZIEL  (""S"^?!?:  'Oi^A  [Vat.  lA. -{,'«-]: 
Ozkl),  a  lA?vite  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).  The  name  is  a 
shortened  form  of  Jaaziki,  (  'W"*^?^),  which  oc- 
curs in  ver.  18  of  .same  chapter. 

AZrZA  (SrT2?  [sl,uu;,]:  oCiCd;  [Vat.  M. 
O^'sia:]  Azizn).  A  layman  of  the  fimily  of  Zattu. 
who  had  married  a  foreiirn  wife  after  the  return 
from  I?abvIou  (l'>r.  x.  27);  called  Saudkus  iu  ) 
Esdr.  Lx.  28.  W.  A.  W. 


AZMAVETH 

AZMA'VETH  ("1.]^T?r'  [strmff  unto  death, 
Ges.]:  'Aafitie  [Vat.i 'Ao-^Swe],  'AOSciv!  Alex. 
KCt^tuO  in  1  i^hr. :  Azniaveth,  Azmotli).  1.  One 
Df  David's  mighty  men,  a  native  of  Bahurim  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33),  and  therefore  prob- 
i))ly  a  lienjainite. 

2.  ('Acr/jido6,  TaCixwe;  [Vat.  2oA^a),  TaCawO;] 
Alex.  A(/j.a}d'  Aziiwth.)  A  descendant  of  Mephi- 
bosheth,  or  Merib-baal  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  42.  [In 
1  Chr.  viii.  36  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.  reafls 
"  Asniaveth,"  following  the  Bishops'  Bible.] 

3.  ('Ao-yttcofl;  Alex.  A^';uco0.)  Tlie  father  of  Jeziel 
and  Pelet,  two  of  the  skilled  Benjamite  sUngers  and 
archers  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3), 
perhaps  identical  with  1.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  this  passage  "sons  of  Azmaveth "  may 
denote  natives  of  the  place  of  that  name. 

4.  Overseer  of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  x.xvii.  25.)  W.  A.  W. 

AZMA'VETH  (Hl^Tl^:  Av>ci0:  [Vat.  in 
Ezr.,  AcT/uo!©:]  Azmaveth),  a  place  to  all  appear- 
ance in  Benjamin,  being  named  with  Anathoth, 
Kirjath-jearim  and  other  towns  belonging  to  that 
tribe.  Forty-two  of  the  Bcne-Azmnveth  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbaliel  (Ezr.  ii.  24). 
The  "  sons  of  the  singers  "  seem  to  have  settled 
round  it  (Neh.  xii.  29).  The  name  elsewhere  oc- 
curs as  Beth-Azmavktii.  Azmaveth  does  not 
make  its  appearance  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  but  the 
name  was  borne  by  several  Benjamites  of  the  kindred 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  xii.  3;  in  the  last 
passage  Bene-A.  may  merely  denote  natives  of  the 
place,  especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth,  Gibeah, 
&c.  are  mentioned  in  the  same  verse).  G. 

AZ'MON  (Vl-?P  or  "I'PV  [strong] :  'Atre- 
fjLWVa,  SeAyUOi/'a;  [Alex,  once  AceA/xcoi'a:]  Ase- 
vionti),  a  place  named  as  being  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near  the  torrent  of 
Egypt  {Wudi  d-Aiish)  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5;  Josh. 
XV.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.),  but  evi- 
dently was  not  actually  known  to  them.  G. 

*  Mr.  Williams  {Hulij  City,  i.  402)  would  iden- 
tify Azmon  with  Aseimeh,  of  which  he  speaks  as 
west  of  Ktukis  (Kedesh).  Dr.  Kobinson  in  tracing 
the  southern  boundary  of  Judah  (as  laid  down  in 
Josh.  XV.  1-4)  makes  no  account  of  this  proposed 
identification  {Phys.  Geogr.  p.  17).  Knobel  remarks 
{Exeget.  Handb.  xiii.  414)  that  the  name  reminds 
us  of  the  'Azdzimtk,  an  Arab  tribe  weU  known  m 
that  part  of  the  desert  (Rob.  Hes.  i.  186).       H. 

AZ'NOTH-TA'BOR  (*'l^ri  rn^TS:  'a0- 
Oafidp;  [Alex.]  ACavccd  ©ajSwp:  Azanotthaboi-)  = 
the  ears  (i.  e.  possibly  the  su7nmits)  of  Tabor,  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  34 ).  The  iovra,  if  town  it  be,  or  the 
reason  for  the  expression  contained  in  the  name, 
has  hitherto  escaped  recognition.  By  Eusebius 
(under  ' A^avaddoQ)  it  is  mentioned  as  lying  in  the 
plain  in  the  confines  of  Dio-csesarea. 

For  the  use  of  the  word  ^T{<:=e(r?',  corap.  Uz- 
zen-Sherah;  and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in 
Uie  name,  comp.  Chisloth  Tabok.  G. 

A'ZOR  ('A^cop:  Azor),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  tbfc 
Ine  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  13,  14). 

AZO'TUS.     [AsiinoD.] 

AZOTUS,  MOUNT  {'aCStov  tipoy,  or'A^u^ 
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ros  opos  '■  i^wns  Azoti).  In  the  futar  Lnttle  in 
which  Judas  Maccabseus  fell,  he  broke  the  right 
wing  of  Bacchides"  army,  and  pursued  them  to 
Mount  Azotus  (1  Mace.  ix.  1.5).  Josephus  calls  it 
Aza,  or  Azara,  according  to  many  MS.S.,  which 
Ewald  finds  in  a  mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under 
the  form  Atara,  the  I'hilistine  Ashdod  being  out 
of  the  question.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'RIEL  (^S"'"1T?  \]ielp  of  God] :  om.  in 
Vat.  JIS.  [rather,  in  the  Rom.  ed. ;  Vat.  EtrSpirjA; 
Comp.  'E^iuiTJA];  Alex.  le^pirjA:  Kzrid).  1.  The 
head  of  a  hoase  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  be- 
yond Jordan,  a  man  of  renown  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  ("OCir/A.;  [Vat.  E(rp*i7jA:]  Ozr'ul.)  A  Xaph- 
tahte,  ancestor  of  Jerinioth  the  head  of  the  tribe  at 
the  time  of  David's  census  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  ID ) ;  called 
L'zziEi.  in  two  Heb.  MSS..  and  apparently  in  the 
LXX. 

3.  ("Eo-pi^A  ;  Alex.  Eo-^piTjA  :  Ezriel)  The 
fether  of  Seraiah,  an  officer  of  Jehoiakira  (Jer 
xxxvi.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'RIKAM  (DlJ^^^T?  [helj)  agnimt  the 
enemy]:  'E.(piKa./j.:,  [Vat.  ECpfiKav;]  Alex.  Eerpj- 
KUju-  Ezricmn).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  son  of  Xeariah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iii.  23). 

2.  ([Vat.  E^peccai,  EtrSpewaj';]  Alex.  E^P'- 
Kttfji.- )  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  ([Vat.  Ecrp€(«:oi/,  E^epet;]  in  Neh.  'Eo-p£/c£i/x ; 
Alex.  E^pj:  Azuriaun.)  A  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Shemaiah  who  Mved  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (1 
Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). 

4.  {'"ECpiKiLv;  [Vat.  Ey^peiKaV,  Comp.  'E(rp«- 
Kafx-] )  Governor  of  the  house,  or  prefect  of  the 
palace  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri,  an 
Ephraimite  hero,  in  the  successful  invasion  of  the 
southern  kingdom  by  Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7).  W.  A.   \V. 

AZU'BAH  (nn^Tl?  \ruins]:  VaCovfia\  Alex. 
[once]  A^ov^a'-  Azuba).  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son 
of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19). 

2.  ('ACoi/)3a  [Vat.  in  1  K.  A^ae^a])-  Mother 
of  king  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'ZUR',  properly  AZ'ZUR  ("l^'T3?  [helper]: 
'A^ctJp:  Azur).  1.  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeon,  and 
father  of  Hananiah  the  false  prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1). 
Hitzig  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  priest,  as 
Gibeon  was  one  of  the  priestly  cities. 

2.  ("'■T.?:''Efep;  Alex.  Ia(^€p.)  Father  of  Jaa^a- 
niah,  one  of  tlie  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  conmianded  to  prophesy  (Ez.  xi.  1 ). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZU'RAN  CACapov;  Alex.  aCovoov,  [Aid 
'A^ovpdv-]  Azo^-oc).  The  .sons  of  Azuran  are 
enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  among  those  who 
returned  from  Bal)ylon  with  Zorobabel,  hut  there 
is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  Azui'an  may  perh.ips  be  identical 
with  Azzur  in  Neh.  x.  17.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZAH  (n-Ti:  [strong]:  rdCv,  TaCa:  Gnzn). 
The  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the 
well-known  Philistine  city,  (Jaza  (Deut.  ii.  23;  1 
K.  iv.  24;  Jer.  xxv.  20).    [Gaza.]     W.  .V.  W. 

AZ'ZAN  (]-TV  [perh.  shm-p,  FiirsI]:  '0^5: 
Oznn).     The  father  of  Paltiel,  prince  of  the  trib« 
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3f  Issachar,  who  represented  his  tribe  in  the  diNision 
if  ihe  proiiii#i<l  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  26). 

\V.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZUR  (""51-TV  [helper]  :  'ACovp  ;  [Vat. 
\Suuf};  Aid.  'A^'^aiV'-l  ^l-'"'')-  One  of  the  lieads 
of  the  |ie<i])lc  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Xelie- 
niiali  (Xeh.  x.  17).  The  name  is  probahly  that 
of  a  fannly,  and  in  Ilehrcw  is  the  same  as  is  else- 
where represented  hy  AV-LH.  W.  A.  W. 


BA'AL  (  ^V?'  BoaA.:  Bn<il),  the  supreme  male 
Jivinity  of  the  I'hoenieian  and  Canaanitish  nations, 
as  AsirruiiKTii  was  their  supreme  female  divinity. 
Both  names  Iiave  the  pecidiarity  of  being  used  in 
the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  (;us  (iesenius,  Tlies.  s.  vv.,  maifi- 
lained)  statues  of  the  divinities,  but  different  modi- 
fications of  the  divinities  themselves.  That  there 
were  many  such  modifications  of  Haal  is  certain 
from  the  fact  that  his  name  occurs  with  numerous 
adjuncts,  both  in  the  ().  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  i)lural 
Baalim  is  found  fre(|uentlv  alone  (e.  g.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
3f.  10;  1  K.  xviii.  18;  Jer.  ix.  14;  Hos.  ii.  17), 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x. 
G;  1  Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
version  renders  it,  "the  gfoves  "  (Judg.  iii.  7;  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  ;i).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  name,  since  the  word 
is  ui  Hebrew  a  common  noun  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, ha\ing  the  meaning  Lord,  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  Ituler  as  of  Master,  Oicner, 
Possessor.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether  singu- 
lar or  plural,  is  always  distir.guished  from  the  com- 
mon noun  by  the  presence  of  the  article  (vPSU' 

D"*  vPSn),  except  when  it  stands  in  connection 
with  some  other  word  which  designates  a  pecuUar 
modification  of  Baal.     In  the  Chaldaic  form  the 

word  becomes  shortened  into  Vj72,  and,  thence 

dropping  the  guttural,  72,  Bp:l,  which  is  the 
Babylonian  name  of  this  god  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chnld. 
el  Titlia.,  (je.sen.,  Fiirst,  Jlovers;  the  identity  of 
the  two  words  is,  however,  doubted  by  Rawlinson, 
IhrfHl.  i.  318). 

There  can  lie  no  doiilit  of  the  very  high  antiqui- 
ty of  the  worsiiipof  Baal.  We  find  his  worship  es- 
tablished amonyst  the  Moabites  and  their  allies  the 
Midianites  in  the  time  of  Muses  (Xum.  xxii.  41), 
and  through  these  nations  the  Israelites  were  se- 
duced to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the  particu- 
lar form  of  Biuil-l'eor  (Xunt.  xxv.  '.\  ff. ;  Ueut.  iv. 
3).  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  [lunishment  which 
their  idolatry  Ijrought  upon  them  in  tliis  instance, 
the  succeeding  ueiieration  returned  to  the  worship 
of  Baal  (.ludi;.  ii.  H)-l.'i),  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  durinsr  which  (iide<^in  was  Judge  (Judg. 
vi.  20  ft'.,  viii.  ;J3)  this  fonn  of  idolatry  seems  to 
have  jirevailed  amongst  them  up  to  the  time  of  Sam- 
uel (Judg.  x.  10;  1  Sam.  vii.  4),  at  whose  rebuke 
the  people  renounce*!  the  worship  of  liaxdim.  Two 
ccnturieK  pass  over  before  we  hear  again  of  Baal  in 
fonnection  with  the  [x-oplc  of  Israi-I,  though  we  can 
jcarcely  conclude  from  this  silence  that  his  worship 
wiw  altogether  abandoned.  We  know  that  in  the 
'ime  of  Solomon  the  8er\'ice  of  many  gods  of  the 
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.surrounding  nations  was  introduced,  and  particular 
ly  that  of  Ashtoreth,  with  which  Baal  is  so  fre- 
quently connected.  However  this  may  be,  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  spread  greatly,  and  together  with  that 
of  Ashenih  became  the  religion  of  the  court  and 
l)eople  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
in  consequence  of  his  marri:ige  with  Jezebel  (1  K. 
xvi.  ;j1-;j;j;  xviii.  l!t,  22).  And  though  this  idol- 
atry was  occasionally  put  down  (2  K.  iii.  2,  x.  28) 
it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanently  or  efTect- 
ually  abolished  in  that  kinudoni  (2  K.  xvii.  16). 
In  the  kingdom  of  .ludah  also  Baal-worship  exten- 
sively prevailed.  Durin;:  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziali 
and  the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Ath- 
aliah,  the  sister  of  Ahali,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  religion  of  the  court  (2  K.  viii.  27 ;  comp.  xi. 
18),  as  it  was  subse(iueiitly  under  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi. 
•3;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  2),  and  .Slana.sseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3). 

The  worship  of  B;ud  amongst  the  Jews  ap^iears 
to  have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
monial. Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K.  xvi. 
32;  2  K.  xi.  18);  his  images  were  set  up  (2  K.  x. 
20);  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi.  13), 
were  erected  particularly  on  lofty  emine;ices  (1  K. 
xviii.  20),  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  29); 
there  were  priests  in  great  numbers  (1  K.  xviii.  19), 
and  of  various  classes  (2  K.  x.  19);  the  worshippers 
api^ear  to  have  been  aiTayed  in  ajipropriate  rolies 
(2  K.  X.  22) ;  the  worshij)  was  performeil  by  burning 
incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and  offering  burnt-sacrifices, 
which  occasionally  consisted  of  human  victims  (Jer. 
xix.  5).  The  ofHciating  priests  danced  with  frantic 
shouts  around  the  altar,  and  cut  themselves  with 
knives  t«  excite  the  attention  and  compassion  of  the 
god  (I  K.  xviii.  2l)-28:  comp.  Lucian,  l>e  Syria  den, 
bO;  Tert.  Apal.  9;   I.ucan,  i.  .jG5;  Tibull.  i.  G.  47). 

Throughout  -ill  the  l'h(enician  colonies  we  con- 
tinually find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god,  part- 
ly in  ilie  names  of  men  such  as  .\dher-bal,  Asdru- 
bal,  Hanni-bal,  and  still  more  distinctly  in  I'hoe- 
nieian inscriptions  j"et  remaining  ((iesen.  Man. 
Phctn.  passim).  Xor  need  we  hesit^ite  to  regard 
the  Babylonian  Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  or  Bclus  (Herod,  i. 
181),  as  essentially  identical  with  Bjial,  though  per- 
haps under  some  modified  form.  Hawlinson  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  second  god  of  the  first  tria«l 
of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  whom  he  names  jjrovis- 
ionally  Bel-Ximrod,  and  the  Babylonian  Bel  whom 
he  considers  identical  with  Merodach  (//tri>d.  i. 
594  ft'.;  G27  ff.). 

The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  con- 
nection of  this  god  with  the  heaveidy  bodies  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  re<;ard  to  Ashtoreth.  C'reu- 
zer  (Si/iii/).  ii.  41.'})  and  Movers  (I'hiiu.  i.  180)  de- 
clare Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with  Zeus  l)y  lie 
rodotus,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  floubt  that  Bcl- 
Merodach  is  the  planet  .lupitor  (K'awlinson,  llerod. 
1.  c).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  ca.<e  of  BaaJ 
as  well  as  of  .\shtoreth  the  svuiIkJ  of  the  pod 
varie<l  at  different  times  and  in  dift'ereni  localities 
Indeed  the  irreaf  number  of  adjtmcts  will)  which 
the  name  of  Baal  is  found  is  a  sufticient  prtKif  of 
the  diversity  of  characters  in  which  he  was  reganl- 
cd,  and  there  must  no  doubt  have  existH  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  in  the  worship.  It  may  even  !« 
a  question  whether  in  the  original  notion  of  Baal 
there  was  n-ferenre  to  any  of  the  heavenly  IhhI- 
ies,  since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 
this  instance,  its  it  does  in  thecxseof  .\slitoreth 
[loint  directly  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  nam* 
Baal  from  idoUtry,  we  seem,  according  to  its  n-.ean 
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tog,  to  obtain  simply  the  notion  of  Lord  and  Pro- 
prietor of  all.  With  this  the  idea  of  productive 
power  is  naturally  associated,  and  that  power  is  as 
naturally  symbolized  by  the  sun,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  the  ideas  of  providential  arrangement 
and  rule,  and  so  of  prosperity,  are  as  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  word,  and  in  the  astral  mythology  these 
ideas  are  associated  with  the  planet  Jupiter.  In 
point  of  fact  we  find  adjuncts  to  the  name  of  Baal 
answering  to  aU  these  notions,   e.  g.  BfeAcrdnriv, 

Balsamen  (Plaut.  Pan.  v.  2,  67)  =  l|"^ati?"b272, 

"  Lord  of  the  heavens;  "  "}^n"v373,  Baal-Hamon 
(Gesen.  J/ore.  Phcen.  349),  the  Sun-Baal,  and  sim- 
ilarly the  name  of  a  city  in  the  0.  T.  P^3n"75?2 
(Cant.  viii.  11);  12" 7^21,  Baal-Gad,  the  name 
of  a  city  (Josh.  xi.  1"),  Baal  the  Fortune-bringer, 
which  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
planet  Jupit«r  (Gesen.  Thes.  Fiirst).  jNIany  more 
compounds  of  Baal  in  the  0.  T.  occur,  and 
amongst  them  a  large  number  of  cities,  which  are 
mentioned  below.  We  shall  first  mention  those 
names  of  men  and  of  gods  in  which  Baal  is  the 
first  element.  It  may  be  noted  before  proceeding 
to  specify  the  particular  compounds  of  Baal  that 
the  word  standing  alone  occurs  in  the  O.  T.  in 
two  [three]  instances  as  the  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr. 
V.  5,  viii.  30,  [ix.  36]).  Fiirst  considers  that  in 
these  instances  the  latter  element  of  the  word  is 
dropped. 

1.  Ba'al-be'rith   ( n^~lS  7^2  :    [t^  BaaA. 

Sta6-fiKT]v,^  BoaA)8epi0;  [Alex,  tov  Baa\  Beep  eis 
StaOriKriv,  Baa\  SmflTj/crjy:  Baal  fmdus,]  Bac^l- 
berit).  This  form  of  I3aal  was  worshipped  at 
Shechem  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4).  The  name  signifies  the 
Covenant-Baal,  and  has  been  compared  with  the 
Greek  Zeiis  opKios  or  the  Latin  Deus  Jidius.  The 
meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  god 
who  presides  over  covenants,  but  the  god  who  comes 
into  covenant  with  the  worshippers.     In  Judg.  ix. 

46  he  is  called  n"^"12  7S'  We  know  nothing 
of  the  particular  form  of  worship  paid  to  this  god. 

2.  Ba'al-ze'bub  (2^2T   7^2  :   BaaX  fxvia- 

Beelzebub),  the  form  of  Baal  worshipped  at  Ekron 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3,  [6,]  16).  The  meaning  of  the  name 
is  Baal  or  Lord  of  the  fly.  Though  such  a  desig- 
nation of  the  god  appears  to  us  a  kind  of  mockery, 
and  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  a  term  of 
derision  (.Seklen,  Dl-  Oiig  Sijris,  p.  37.5),  yet  there 
seems  no  re;ison  to  douljt  that  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  bj'  his  worshippers,  and  the  plague 
of  flies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  designation.  Simikrly  the  Greeks  gave  the 
epithet  a.jr6iJ.utos  to  Zeus  (Patisan.  v.  14,  §  2; 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  38),  and  PUny  (xxix.  6, 
34,  init.)  speaks  of  a  Fly-god  Mijiodes.  The  name 
yjcurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  well-known  form  Beel- 
zebub [properly  Beelzebul]. 

3.  Ba'al-iia'-nan  Cj^n  7^2,  Baal  is  gra- 
vous:  BaWevioi',  BaKafvi/cip;  [Alex.  BaXaev- 
yaiy:^  Batman:  comp.  ]Tmn^,  'ludyi/Tis,  Je- 
hovah is  gracious).  (1.)  The  name  of  one  of  the 
jarly  kings  of  Edora  (Gen.  xxx\i.  38,  39;  1  Chr. 
:.  49,  50). 

(2.)  (BaWavdv,  [Vat.  BaKavas;  Alex.  Ba\- 
\ava;  Comp.  Ba\iavdv]-)     The  name  of  one  of 
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David's  officers  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
his  ofive  and  sycamore  plantations  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
28).  He  was  of  the  town  of  Gederah  (.losli.  xv. 
36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr.  ii.  51),  and  from  his 
name  we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  of  Canaanitish, 
not  Jewish  origin. 

4.  Ba'ai^pe'or  ("1"11?5  7^2:  BffK<(>fyd!>p: 
Beelphegor).  We  have  aheady  referred  to  the 
worship  of  this  god.  The  narrative  (Num.  xxv.) 
seems  clearly  to  show  that  this  form  of  IJaal-wor- 
ship  was  connected  with  licentious  rites.  \A'ithout 
laying  too  much  stress  on  the  Rabbinical  derivation 

of  the  word  ~"11?Q,  hiatus,  i.  e.  "aperire  hymenem 
virgineum,"  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  worship.  Baal-peur 
was  identified  by  the  Rabbins  and  early  fathers 
with  Priapus  (see  the  authorities  quoted  by  Selden, 
De  Diis  Sijris,  i.  4,  302  ff.,  who,  however,  dissents 
from  this  \iew).  This  is,  moreover,  the  view  of 
Creuzer  (ii.  411),  Winer,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  al- 
most all  critics.  The  reader  is  refen-ed  for  more 
detailed  mformation  particularly  to  Creuzer's  Sym- 
bolik  and  Jlovers's  Phonizier.  F.  W.  G. 

BA'AL  (7^2),  geographical.  This  word  oc- 
curs as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several 
places  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  has  expressed  his 
opinion  {Thes.  p.  225  a)  that  in  these  cases  it  has 
no  reference  to  any  worship  of  the  god  Baal,  at  the 
particular  spot,  but  merely  expresses  that  the  place 
"possesses"  or  contains  something  special  denoted 
by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word  Baal  bear- 
ing in  that  case  a  force  synonymous  with  that  of 
Beth.  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to 
contradict  this  conclusion,  some  reasons  may  (with 
considerable  hesitation)  be  mentioned  for  reconsid- 
ering it. 

(a.)  Though  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  cer- 
tainly with  the  force  of  "possession  "  or  "  owner- 
ship," —  as  a  "  lord  of  hair  "  (2  K.  i.  8),  "  lord  of 
dreams"  ((jen.  xxxvii.  19),  Ac,  Baal  ne-er  seems 
to  have  become  a  naturalized  Hebrew  word,  but 
frequently  occurs  so  as  to  betray  its  Canaanite 
origin  and  relationship.  Thus  it  is  several  times 
employed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
either  certainly  or  probably  heathen,  liut  rarely  if 
ever  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebrew.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  men  of  Jericho  before  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11);  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  the  an- 
cient city  ofHamor  the  Hivite,  who  rose  to  recover 
the  rights  of  Hamor's  descendants  long  after  the 
conquest  of  the  land  (Judg.  ix.  2-51,  with  Ewald's 
commentary,  Gesch.  ii.  445-7),  and  in  the  ac 
coimt  of  which  struggle,  the  distinction  betweeii 

the  □''^2?^  of  Shechem,  and  the  □"'dDS  — tht 

Hebrew  relations  of  Abimelech  —  is  carefully  main- 
tained. It  is  used  for  the  men  of  Keilah,  a  place  on 
the  western  confines  of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  at- 
tacks and  the  influences  of  the  surrounding  heathen 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  12),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.  26),  and  for  others  (Is.  xvi.  8,  &c.).  Add  to 
this  the  consideration  that  if  Baal  fonns  part  of  the 
name  of  a  person  we  are  sure  to  find  the  name 
mentioned  with  some  Hebrew  alteration,  a.s  Jerub- 
besheth  for  Jerub-baal,  Mephibosheth  for  Merib- 
baal,  Ish-bosheth  for  Esh-baal,  and  others.  In 
Hos.  ii.  16  a  remarkable  instance  is  preserved  of 
the  distinction,  noticed  above  in  connection  with  the 
record  of  the  revolt  at  Shechem,  between  the  he» 
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then  Baal  and  the  Hebrew  ish  —  "  at  that  day, 
Baith  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  Me  '  Ishi,'  and  shall 
call  Me  no  more  '  Baali,'  "  Ijoth  words  having  the 
sense  of  "  mj-  husband." 

(6.)  Such  places  culled  by  this  name  or  its  com- 
pounds as  can  be  identified,  and  several  of  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conipiesl,  were  either 
near  I'lm-nicia,  as  Haal-gad,  IJa^d-liermon,  liel- 
markos  (of  later  times);  or  in  jiroximity  to  some 
other  acknowledged  seat  of  he;itlien  worship,  as 
Ha;d-m(i)n  and  ISamoth-Baal,  near  the  uifamous 
seat  of  IJiud-peor;  or  Kirjath-H:uil  and  l>a:d-tamar, 
which  were  in  the  district  containing  the  early  and 
famous  sanctuaries  and  high  places  of  (jibeon  and 
Itethel. 

(c. )  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  pail 
of  the  names  of  places  which  we  elsewhere  discover 
to  have  been  elevated  spots,  s])ots  in  which  the 
worship  of  tlie  (.'anaanites  deli^^lited.  Thus  Baal- 
hernion  is  elsewhere  called  "  Mount  B."  and  Baal- 
Perazini  is  (very  probably)  "  Mount  1'."  Baalath- 
beer  too  is  called  in  the  parallel  lists  Kaniath  (/.  c. 
"height").  Compare  the  \'ulgate  rendering  of 
Baalah  in  1  (Jhr.  xiii.  G,  ad  colhm  Cariathiarim. 

{'I.)  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep 
signiticance  with  which  the  name  of  B;ial  must 
always  have  been  invested  botli  for  the  Israelites 
and  for  their  predecessors  in  the  country ;  for  those 
who  venerated  and  tliose  who  were  commanded  to 
hate  him.  Surely  this  signiticance  must  have  lieen 
sufficient  to  j)revent  that  jwrtentous  name  from 
becoming  a  mere  alteniative«l'or  a  term  which,  Uke 
Beth,  was  in  the  conmionest  daily  use. 

The  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal  forms  a 
part  are  ;is  follows :  — 

1.  Ba'ai,  [BaoA;  Vat.  BaXa.r-  Bnril],  a  town 
of  .Simeon,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  iv.  33,  and  which 
from  the  par;dlel  list  in  .losh.  xix.  seems  to  have 
been  identical  with  B.\.\i..\Tii-Biii;i«. 

2.  Ba'al.mi  (n^5^2  [fern,  posscsscn',  i.  e.  of 
a  town.=  CiVf/  or  stak,  ties.]  :  BaoA.;  [in  Josh.  xv. 
9,  Vat.  U$aa\  for  ds  BaoA;  11,  iirl  \ifia,  Alex.] 
BaA.ci:  Jinala). 

{(I.)  Another  name  for  Kiii.jATii-.Ii;Ai;m,  or 
KiiUATii-B.VAL,  the  well-known  town,  now  KuriH 
el  Kruib.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10;  1 
Chr.  xili.  C  (et'y  ■ir6\iv  Aou/8;  ud  cutlem  Caria- 
thinrim).  In  Josh.  xv.  11,  it  is  called  Mount  ("TI) 
Baalah,  and  in  xv.  (iO,  and  xviii.  14,  Kirjath-I?aal. 
l-'rom  the  exjir&ssion  "  Ikudaii,  which  is  Kirjath- 
jearim "  (comp.  "Jelmsi,  which  is' Jerusalem," 
xviii.  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah  were  the 
earUer  or  ( lanaiinite  apiwUation  of  the  place.  In  2 
Sam.   vi.   2,   the  name  occurs  shghtly  altered  as 

"  B;iale  of  Judah "  (Hl^n;-  ''^?!?),  4^^  -riiv 
apx6vT<vi/  '\ovda,  <h  r!ris  .ludn). 

(b.)  [Qa.\i.\  Aid.  Alex.  BooAo.]  A  town  in 
the  south  of  .hidah  (.losii.  xv.  29),  which  in  xix.  3 
is  called  Ba I, All,  and  in  the  parallel  hst  (1  Chr.  iv. 

29)  BlI.llAl!. 

3.  Ba'ai.atm  (."17172:  [r«/3«€Aai',  BoAoaS, 
om.  in  1  K.;  Vat.  in  2  Clir.  BoAoa:  Alex.  Ba- 
tAoic,  BoAaO,  BoAaaj:  Bdlnath,  1  K.]  B'kiI'iIIi), 
a  town  iif  l»;'ti  named  with  tJibbethon,  (Jath-rim- 
nion,  and  otiier  I'bilistine  [il.aces  (.losh.  xix.  44). 
It  is  possible  that  the  same  town  is  referretl  to  in  1 
K.  ix.  18  and  2  Chr.  viii.  H  (Bu\ad0)-  See  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  6,  §  1. 

4,.  Ba'ai^tii-ue'kk  (1^2  n73?5>  -S"*'^ "/ 
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/^eu:e«  =  Holy -well:  BoAt/t;  n'^**' Baf;eK;  Alex. 
BaoA  &fprippafj.fj,wd  ;  Aid.  BaA'd  B7jpaixix<i0  i 
Comp. Baa\de  B-nppadfxdd-]  Badbith-livir),  a  town 
among  those  in  the  south  part  of  Judaii,  given  tc 
Simeon;  an<l  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ka- 
matii-Neokh,  or  "the  heights  of  the  South" 
(.losh.  xix.  8).  In  another  list  it  appears  in  the 
contracted  form  of  B.val.     [.See  1.] 

Other  sacred  wells  ui  this  parched  region  wero 
the  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  "  well  of  the  vision  of  God ;  " 
and  lieer-sheba,  the  "  well  of  the  oath." 

5.  Ba'ai^gad    (13  br2  :    BaAa-ydS;    [Aid. 

Alex.  BoA7d5;  Com]).  3aoA7d3:  in  .losh.  xiii.  5, 
TaA^dA,  Comp.  BatXyah:  xii.  7,  Vat.  M.  BaAa- 
7a5Sa:J  BanUjad),  a  jilace  evidently  well  known  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  a.s  such 
used  to  denote  the  most  northern  (Josh.  xi.  17,  rii. 
7)  or  perhaps  northwesteni  (xiii.  6,  Ilamath  being 
to  the  extreme  northeast)  point  to  which  Josliua's 
victories  extended.  It  was  in  all  probability  a 
Phoenician  or  Canaanite  sanctuary  of  B.aal  under 
the  aspect  of  Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gaij.]  No  trace 
of  its  site  has  yet  been  discovered.     The  wordg 

"the  plain  (n3Jp2)  of  Lebanon"  would  lead  to 

the  supposition  that  it  lay  in  the  great  plain  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leb- 
anon, which  is  still  known  by  the  same  Hebrew  word 
d~Buka'u ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  identiiied 
by  Iken  and  otliers  with  Baalbec  (liob.  iii.  519). 
But  against  this  are  the  too  great  distance  of  Baal- 
bec to  the  north,  and  the  precise  expression  of  the 
text  —  '-under  Moimt  Ilermon "  (Jerome:  ad 
radices  montis  Hermon).  The  conjecture  of 
.Schwarz  (p.  GO),  supported  by  Kobinson  with  his 
usual  care,  is,  that  the  modern  representative  of 
Baalgad  is  Brmias,  a  place  wiiich  long  maintiiined 
a  great  reputation  as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.     [C.i'S- 

AIUiA    PlIlI.II'l'l.] 

6.  Ba'ai^iia'ji<>>  (^ICn  2,  Btuil  of  multi- 
tude:  Bei\afj.wv'  e<i  (/ii(t  hahet  po/mlus),  a  place 
at  which  Solomon  ha<l  a  vineyard,  evidently  of 
great  extent  (Cant.  viii.  11 ).  The  only  possible  clue 
to  its  situation  is  the  mention  in  Judith  viii.  3,  of 
a  Belanion  or  BaLinx'n  ([Woin.  Be\afj.(J!>V,  Vat. 
Alex.]  BaAa/ncoc;  [<'onip.  Aid.  BaKa/xw'-  Btt/i- 
uli(i:]  A.  V.  Bai.amo)  near  l)otliaim;  and  there- 
fore in  the  moinit.-iins  of  Lphr.iim,  not  far  north  of 
Samaria.  If  so,  this  vineyard  may  have  been  in 
one  of  the  "fat  valleys"  of  the  "  dnmkards  of 
]'"l)iiraim.  who  are  overcome  with  wine,"  to  which 
allusion  is  made  hi  Is.  xxviii.  ]. 

7.  Ba'al-iia'zok  (^-"1i;n    2,  B'lnl's  village: 

BfKaa<jip\  [^'a^.  BaiAarra'p;]  Alex.  BthKaawpx 
[Comi).  BoaAo(T(ip:]   B(i(dli(ii<or),  a  jilace   "'by' 

Kphraini "  ( |^"C17),  where  Absalom  ap|)ears  to 
have  had  a  sheep-fhrm,  and  where  Amnon  vtas 
murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

8.  Mount     Ba'ai^ukh'mon       ( v'i"'^     in 

p!3nr7)  {[rh  vpos  Tov  ' Af pixdy,  Alex.  t.  o.  t  • 
BaAacp/uwc,  Comp.  Aid.  t.  o.  t.  BaaA  'Eofiwy 
mims  Bnnl-//crmiiii,]  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  simply  Ba- 
id-hcrmon  ([BackA  'Zp/xwu,  Vat.'  BaiKtift-  Bmil. 
/hrini'ii,]  1  Chr.  v.  23)).  This  is  usually  con- 
giden-d  as  a  distinct  jilace  from  Mount  llernion; 
but  tiie  only  apparent  ground  for  so  doing  is  th* 
statement  in  the  latter  of  the  above  p^issaiji  •<  -•  uuU 
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fJaol-hermon,  and  Senir,  and"  Mount  Hermon;" 
out  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  conjunction  ren- 
dered "  and  "  may  be  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  used 
as  an  expletive,  —  "  unto  Baal-hermon,  even  SenLr, 
sven  !Mount  Hermon."  Perhaps  this  derives  some 
color  from  the  feet,  which  we  know,  that  this 
mountain  had  at  least  three  names  (Deut.  iii.  9). 
May  not  Baal-hermon  have  been  a  fourth,  in  use 
among  the  Pluenician  worshippers  of  Baal,  one  of 
whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at  the  foot  of  this 
very  mountain  ? 

9.  Ba'ai^me/on  (T^V^  2:  ^  BeeXjueoSf ;  [in 
1  Chr.,  B€€\ua(r(rci;';  Aid.  Alex.  BeeK/jLacoi/; 
Comp.  BeeA./tewj';  in  Kz.,  most  M8S.  om. :]  Baal- 
meoii,  [Beelmtori]),  one  of  the  towns  which  were 
'' buUt  "  by  the  Keubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and 
to  which  they  -gave  other  names."  Possibly  the 
"  Beth,"  which  is  added  to  the  name  in  its  men- 
tion elsewhere,  and  which  sometimes  superseded 
the  "Baal"  of  the  original  name,  is  one  of  the 
changes  referred  to.  [Beth-baa  l-sieon:  Beth- 
MEON.]  It  is  also  named  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on 
each  occasion  with  Xelx).  In  the  time  of  Ezelciel 
it  was  ^Ioal>ite,  and  under  that  prosperous  domin- 
ion had  e\idently  become  a  place  of  distinction, 
being  noticed  as  one  of  the  cities  which  are  the 
''glory  of  the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  In  the  days 
of  Eusebius  and  .Jerome  {Onom.  Balmen)  it  was 
still  a  "vicus  maximus  "  called  Balmauo,  9  miles 
distant  from  Heshbon  ('Ie/3ous,  £sbus),  near  the 
"  mountain  of  the  hot  springs,"  and  reputed  to  be 
the  native  place  of  Elisha. 

*  The  site  is  still  known.  "  Taking  a  sweep  on 
the  fine  turf  to  the  southeast"  (from  Heshban), 
says  Mr.  Tristram  {Land  of  Jsmel,  p.  540),  "we 
passed  by  the  ruins  of  Ma'in.  (Baal-jueon),  situated 
on  a  mamelon  exactly  like  Heshlx)n,  and  due  east 
of  Neb/rih,  shapeless  and  featureless,  at  which  a 
cursory  glance  was  sufficient."  H. 

10.  Ba'al-per'aziji  (E"^t?n^  2  :  Baal-phar- 
nsiin),  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the  Phi- 
listines, and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their  images, 
and  so  named  by  him  in  a  characteristic  passage 

of  exulting  poetry  —  "  '  .Jehovah  hath  burst  (^^"^3) 

upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a  burst  (V:^) 
of  waters.'  Therefore  he  caOed  the  name  of  that 
place  '  Baal-perazim,' "  (.  e  bursts  or  destructions 
(2  Sam.  V.  20;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11).  The  place  and 
the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in 
Is.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  is  called  Mount  P.  Perhaps 
this  may  point  to  the  previous  existence  of  a  high 
place  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  would 
lend  more  pomt  to  David's  exclamation  (see  Gese- 
nius,  Jes.  844).  The  LXX.  render  the  name  in  its 
two  occurrences,  respectively  'Eirai/ai  SLaKoiruv, 
send  AioKOTTTj  (papaaiv-  [Vat.  -pi-;  in  1  Chr.  xiv. 
11".  BaoA.  ^apacrlv,  Alex,  -creiv;  Vat.  4>oa\  4>o5- 
i<reifj.-]  the  latter  an  instance  of  retention  of  the 
origin d  word  and  its  explanation  side  by  side;  the 
former  uncertain. 

11.  Ba'al-shal'isha  ("?li77tt?  '2  :  BatOapi- 
o-a;  [Vat.  M.  BaidapeKXa,  H.  Baidaapeiaa;  Alex.'^] 
BuOarapi,  [.Alex.i  Bad<Tapi(Ta;  ('omp.  BaaA  2o\i- 
Tci:]  Baalsalisn),  a  place  named  only  in  2  K.  iv. 
i2;  apparently  not  far  from  GUgal  (comp.  v.  38). 
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a  The  "  unto  "  in  the  A.  V.  if  interpolated,  though 
\ot  so  marked. 

14 


It  was  possibly  situated  in  the  district,  or  "  land  " 
of  the  same  name.     [Siialisha.] 

12.  Ba'ai.-ta'biar  ("l^ri  2,  sanctuanj  of 
the  2}nlm:  Baa\  &afj.dp-  Bnalthamar),  a  place 
named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gibeah  of 

Benjamin.  The  palm-tree  (~i^.n)  of  Deborah 
(iv.  5)  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and 
is  possibly  alluded  to  (Stanley,  14.5,  6).  In  the 
days  of  Eusebius  it  was  still  known  under  the  al- 
tered name  of  Brjddafxdp ;  but  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  found  by  modern  travellers.  G. 

13.  Ba'ai^ze'phox  (V12!2  7372,  phce  of 
Zepkon:  Bfe\<Teir<pa>v,  BeeKcrencpdi';  [Alex.  Be- 
i\<Te(pa3v  :]  Beelsepkon),  a  place  in  Egypt  near 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Ked  Sea  (Ex.  xiv. 
2,  9  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From  the  position  of 
Goshen  and  the  indications  attbrded  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we  place  Baal- 
zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
a  little  below  its  head,  which  at  this  time  was  about 
30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present  head. 
[Goshen;  Red  Sea,  Passage  of].  Its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  places  mentioned 
with  it  is  clearly  indicated.  The  Israelites  en- 
camped before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  before  Baal-zephon,  according  to  Ex. 
(xiv.  2,  9),  while  in  Num.  Pi-hahiroth  is  described 
as  being  before  Baal-zephon,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  people  came  to  the  former  place  they 
pitched  before  Migdol  ^Num.  xxxiii.  7);  and  again, 
that  afterwards  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahi- 
roth, here  in  Heb.  Hahiroth  (v.  8).  iligdol  and 
Baal-zephon  must  therefore  have  been  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  the  latter  behind  Pi-hahiroth  with 
reference  to  the  Israelites.  Baal-zephon  was  per- 
haps a  well-known  place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  ia 
always  mentioned  to  indicate  the  position  of  Pi- 
hahiroth,  which  we  take  to  be  a  natural  bcality 
[Red  Sea,  Passage  of;  Pi-hahikoth].  The 
name  has  been  supposed  to  mean  "place  of  Ty- 
phon,"  or  "  sacred  to  T\-phon,"  an  etymology 
approved  by  Gesenius  (  Tl/es.  s.  v.).  Zephon  would 
well  enough  coiTespond  in  sound  to  T\-phon,  had 
we  any  ground  for  considering  the  latter  name  to 
be  either  Egyptian  or  Semitic,  but  as'we  have  not, 
the  conjecture  is  a  very  bold  one.  Were,  however, 
T>-phon  an  Egyptian  word,  we  could  not  consider 
Zephon  in  Baal-zephon  to  be  its  Heljrew  transcrip- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew  form 

7^2.     We  would  rather  connect  Baal-zephon,  as 

a  Hebrew  compound,  with  the  root  '^^^-  as  if 
it  were  named  from  a  watch-tower  on  the  frontier 
like  the  neighboring  b"1272,  "  the  tower."  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Gad  called 
Ziphion  ^V?!?  in  Gen.  (xhi.  16)  is  written  Ze- 
phon 1"12!?  in  Num.  (xxvi.  1-5).  The  identifica- 
tions of  Baal-zephon  that  have  been  proposed  de- 
pend upon  the  supposed  meaning  "  place  of  Ty- 
phon."  Forster  (Epp.  nd  Mich.,  pp.  28,  29)  thmks 
it  was  Heroopolis,  'Hpwwv  it6\is,  which  some,  as 
ChampoUion  {V^r/ypte  sous  les  Phnraons,  ii.  87 
ft'.)  consider,  wrongly,  to  be  the  same  as  Avaris, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Hycsos,  both  which  places 
were  connected  with  Typhon  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  'Upd; 
Manetho,  ap.  .Joseph,  c.  Ajrion.  i.  26).  Avaris  cannot 
be  HerooiX)lis,  for  geographical  reas')n9.  (Comp., 
as  to  the  site  of  Avaris.  Brigsch,  Geoqrnphisch* 
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Ifuchi/len,  i.  86  ff. ;  as  to  that  of  Heroopolis, 
I/cpsius,  Chron.  d.  yJi(/ypt.  i.  344  ff.,  and  p.  342, 
fcj^ainst  tJie  two  places  beuig  the  same.) 

R.  S.  P. 

BA'AL  (^??:  'Ico^A;  Alex.  Baa\:  Bad). 
1.  A  Reiibeiut<>,  whose  sou  or  descendant  Beerali 
wa-s  carried  otf  by  the  invading  army  of  AssjTia 
under  'I'iglatli-l'ileser  (1  Chr.  v.  5). 

2.  (BaoA;  [Vat.  M.  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  BaaAo/c- 
ei/j.])-  Ihe  sou  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder  of 
(jiheon,  by  his  wife  Maachah;  brother  of  Kish, 
and  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  30 ). 

W.  A.  W. 
BA'ALAH.     [Baal,  No.  2.] 
BA'ALATH.     [Baal,  Nos.  3,  4.] 
BA'ALE  OF  JUDAH.    [Baal,  No.  2,  a.] 

*  BAALI  C'Y??'  Baa\fifx:  Baali),  as em- 
ployed  in  IIos.  ii.  16,  has  a  twofold  sense:  first, 
my  Baal,  the  name  of  the  principal  god  of  the 
Canaanites;  and,  second,  my  lord,  as  applied  by  a 
woman  to  her  husband  {Ex..  xxi.  22;  2  Sam.  xi.  26). 
The  passage  is :  "  And  it  shall  be  at  that  day,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  thou  slialt  call  me  Ishi,  and  shalt 
call  me  no  more  Baali."  The  time  is  coming,  the 
projihet  would  say,  when  Israel  shall  utterly  re- 
nounce his  idolatry,  and  so  far  from  going  after 
heathen  gods,  sliall  not  even  take  upon  his  lips  so 
much  as  a  word  that  would  revive  even  a  thought 
of  the  old  idolatry  which  had  been  so  base  a  vio- 
lation of  the  ct>\enant  of  marriage  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people.  See  the  next  verse  (17th)  which 
confirms  this  view.  Consult  Manger  (Comment,  in 
Lihr.  I  Jos.  ]i.  132),  and  Pusey  (Minm-  Propheta, 
Part  I.  p.  1!)).  The  A.  V.  (marfj.)  translates  both 
terms  {my  /iusha7ul:  my  lord ).  The  Vulgate  trans- 
lates the  former  (tneus  vir),  but  does  not  translate 
the  latter.  H. 

BA'ALIM.     [Baal.] 

BA'ALIS  (3^'p3??:  BeAeitro-a;  [Tat.  FA.3 
BeAeiffo;  .Vlex.  -At-:]  Baalis),  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon  {$ain\evs  vlhs  ' Kfxixdou)  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  xl.  14). 

BA'ANA  (S3373  [.son  of  ajliction]  :  Bavd, 
[Alex.]  Baava-  Bona),  the  name  of  several  men. 
1.  The  son  of  Ahilud,  Solomon's  commissariat  offi- 
cer in  Jczreel  and  the  north  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(1  K.  iv.  12). 

2.  [(Boa^/ct:  Banna.)  The  father  of  Zadok, 
one  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  ca])tivity]  (Neb.  iii.  4). 

3.  [Baava.  ■  ^'lllg.  corrupt.]  (1  Esdr.  v.  8.) 
[Baanah,  4.] 

BA'ANAH  (n:y3  [=  S3V2,  see  a1)ove]: 

BaavaX  [Vat.  in  2  Sam.  iv.  5,  9,  Baafi\  6,  Ba/xjuo:] 
Baaiia).  1.  Son  of  Itinmion,  a  Henjaniite,  who 
with  his  brother  Bochal)  murdered  Ish-bosheth. 
For  this  they  were  kilKnl  by  Havid,  and  their  muti- 
lated bodies  hung  up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2 
Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,  9). 

2.  [.Mcx.  Baavaai,  BaavaX  Rom.  Vat.  in  1 
I'lir.  Noo(a:  in  2  Sam.  om.]  A  Nctophathite, 
Either  of  ileleb  or  Ilcled,  one  of  David's  mighty 
^en  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  1  (Jhr.  xi.  30). 

3.  (Accurately  Baana,  S3V2  :  Baavi;  [Alex, 
ioafoj:]  Bamt'i),  son  of  llushai,  Solomon's  coni- 
nissariat  officer  in  Asher  (1  K.  iv.  10). 
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4.  A  man  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  on  hli 
return  from  the  captivity  (I'^r.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7). 
Possibly  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  27. 
[Baana,  3.] 

BAANI'AS  (Bavaias\  [Vat.  M.]  Alex.  Bav 
vaias ;  [Wechel  Baavaias :]  Bannas).  Benalvh, 
of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  Esdr.  ix.  26;  comp.  £zr. 
X.  25). 

BA'ARA  (S'^V?  {hrvdshy.  BoaSo;  [Vat. 
I;3oaSa;]  Alex.  Baopo:  Barn),  one  of  the  wives 
of  Shaharaim,  a  descendant  of  Bei^amin  (1  Chr. 
viii.  8). 

BAASE'IAH  [4  syl.]  (n^'tl??'?  [tcwk  o/ 
Jehovah^:  Boacn'a;  [Vat.  Moo<ro(:]  Bosnia),  a 
Gershonite  Levife,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25]). 

BA'ASHA  (Srt'272  [in  some  eds.  Stt?3?2]: 
Boao-d;  Joseph.  Batrcii'rjj  :  Baasn),  third  sove- 
reign of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the 
founder  of  its  second  dynasty.  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  (iesenius,  is  from  a  root  to  be  wkktd,  but 
this  would  seem  impossible  unless  it  has  been  al- 
tered [Abijah],  and  Calmet  suggests  that  it  may 

mean  in  the  work,  from  2  in,  and  ^^"^  (^  make, 

or  he  who  seeks  T^'SH.    and    Invs  wnste  nStt"". 

XT  ^  T   T 

Baasha  was  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
and  conspired  against  King  Nadab,  son  of  Jero- 
boam, when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town 
of  Gibbethon,  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  family. 
He  appears  to  ha-\e  Ijeen  of  humble  origin,  as  the 
prophet  .lehu  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  "  ex- 
alted out  of  the  dust "  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  In  matters 
of  rehgion  his  reign  was  no  improvement  on  that 
of  Jeroboam ;  he  equally  forgot  his  position  as  king 
of  the  nation  of  God's  election,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  persevering  hostility  to  Judah. 
It  was  probably  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  [Asa] 
that  he  made  war  on  its  king  Asa,  and  began  to 
fortify  Raniah  as  an  firiTelx"TfJ.a  against  it.  K« 
was  defeated  by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with 
lienhadad  I.  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been 
friendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  several  towns 
in  the  N.  of  Israel,  and  conqueretl  lands  belonging 
to  it  near  the  sources  of  Jordan.  Baasha  died  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honorably  bu- 
ried in  the  beautiful  city  of  Tireah  (Cant.  vi.  4), 
which  he  had  made  his  capital.  The  dates  of  hia 
accession  and  death  according  to  Clinton  (F.  JI.  i. 
321)  are  n.  c.  953  and  n.  C.  931  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi. 
7;  2  ('hr.  xvi.  1-0).  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  Flirst  derives  the  name  from  an  obsolete  root 
(existing  in  Arabic)  ^rrj/or,  boldness.  H. 

BA'BEL,  BABTLON,  Ac.    (^?3:    Ba0- 

v\(Siv-  {Babel,  Btdiylort])  is  properly  the  capit.al  city 
of  the  country  which  is  called  in    Genesis  iihinar 

("liyDir)  and  in  the  later  Scriptures  Chaldaa,  or 

the  land  of  the  Chaldn-ans:  (□"""^tt??).    The  name 

is  connected  in  Genesis  with  the  Ilelirew  root  '  _3, 
''  cnnfundere,"  "  licrause  the  Lord  did  there  con- 
found the  language  of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xi.  9); 
but  the  native  ctymolo<ry  is  Bah-il,  "  the  gate  of 
the  god  //,"  or  |)erliaps  more  simply  "  the  gate  of 
(lod:"  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  origin.al  inten- 
tion of  the  appellation  as  given  by  Nimrod.  thou'.jh 
the  other  sense  came  to  be  attached  to  it  after  the 
confusion  of  tongues.     Probably  a  temple  was  the 
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firei  uuilJiiig  raised  by  the  primitive  nomads,  and 
in  the  gate  of  this  temple  justice  would  be  adminis- 
tered in  early  times  (conip.  2  Sam.  six.  8),  after 
which  houses  would  grow  up  about  the  gate,  and 
m  this  way  the  name  would  readily  pass  from  the 
actual  portiil  of  the  temple  to  the  settlement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  which  the  Greeks  derived 
from  the  Babylonians  in  Alexander's  age  the  city 
was  originally  built  about  the  year  «.  c.  2230. 
The  architectural  remains  discovered  in  southern 
Babylonia,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  nionu- 
meutal  records,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at 
first  the  capital,  nor,  indeed,  a  town  of  very  great 
importance.  It  probably  owed  its  position  at  the 
he;id  of  Xinirod's  cities  (Gen.  x.  10)  to  the  power 
and  preeminence  whereto  it  afterwards  attamed 
rather  than  to  any  original  superiority  that  it  could 
lioast  over  the  places  coupled  with  it.  L'rech,  Ur, 
and  Kllas'ir,  appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient 
than  Babylon,  and  were  capital  cities  when  Babil 
was  a  provincial  village.  The  first  rise  of  the 
Chalda-an  power  was  in  the  region  close  upon  the 
Persian  (iulf,  as  Berosus  indicated  by  his  fish-god 
Oannes,  who  brought  the  Babylonians  civilization 
and  the  arts  out  of  the  sea  (ap.  Syncell.  p.  28,  B.). 
Thence  the  nation  spread  northwards  up  the  course 
of  the  rivers  and  the  seat  of  government  moved  in 
the  Siime  direction,  being  finally  fixed  at  Baby- 
lon, pernaps  not  earUer  than  about  u.  c.  1700. 

1.  Topoffi'aphy  of'  Bibyhm  —  Ancient,  descrip- 
tions of  the  city.  —  The  descriptions  of  Babylon 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  classical  wTiters 
are  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources,  the  works  of 
Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias.  These  authors  were 
both  of  them  eye-witnesses  of  the  glories  of  Baby- 
lon —  not,  indeed,  a^  their  highest  point,  but  be- 
fore they  had  greatly  declined  —  and  left  accounts 
of  the  city  and  its  chief  buildings,  which  the  his- 
torians and  geographers  of  later  times  were,  for  the 
most  part,  content  to  copy.  The  description  of 
Herodotus  is  familiar  to  most  persons.  According 
to  this,  the  city,  which  was  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast  square,  inclosed  with- 
in a  double  line  of  high  walls,  the  extent  of  the 
outer  circuit  being  48 )  stades,  or  about  .56  miles. 
The  entire  area  included  would  thus  have  been 
aijout  200  square  miles.  Herodotus  appears  to  im- 
ply that  this  whole  space  was  covered  with  houses, 
which,  he  observes,  were  frequently  three  or  four 
stories  high.  They  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  cross  streets 
leading  to  the  Euphrates  being  closed  at  the  river 
end  with  brazen  gates,  which  allowed  or  prevented 
access  to  the  quays  wherewith  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates were  lined  along  its  whole  course  through 
the  city.  In  each  division  of  the  town,  Herodotus 
says,  there  was  a  fortress  or  stronghold,  consisting 
in  the  one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in  the  other  of 
the  gi-eat  temple  of  Belus.  This  last  was  a  species 
of  pjTamid,  composed  of  eight  square  towers  placed 
ore  above  the  other,  the  dimensions  of  the  basement 
tower  being  a  stade  —  or  above  200  yards  —  each 
way.  The  height  of  the  temple  is  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  A.  mndmg  ascent,  which  passed 
round  aU  the  towers,  led  to  the  sunamit,  on  which 
was  placed  a  spacious  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no 
«tatue,  but  regarded  by  tne  natives  as  the  haliitation 
of  the  god.  The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  precinct 
two  stades  (or  400  yards)  square,  which  contained 
two  altars  for  burnt-offerings  and  a  sacred  ark  or 
:hapel,  wherein  was  the  golden  image  of  Bel.  The 
'wo  portions  of  the  city  were  united   by  a  bridge. 
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composed  of  a  series  of  stone  piers  with  movable 
platforms  of  wood  stretching  from  one  pier  tc 
another.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of  the  de- 
scription left  us  liy  Herodotus  (i.  178-18G). 

According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Uiod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  ff.; 
the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but  300  stades  — 
which  is  a  fittle  under  42  miles.  It  lay,  he  says,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  two  parts 
were  connected  together  by  a  stone  bridge  five 
stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30  feet  broad, 
of  the  kind  described  Ijy  Herodotus.  At  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace,  that  in  the 
eastern  city  being  the  more  magnificent  of  the  two. 
It  was  defended  by  a  triple  enceinte,  the  outer- 
most 60  stades,  or  7  miles  round ;  the  second,  which 
was  circular,  46  stades,  or  4^  miles;  and  the  third 
20  stades.  or  2}  miles.  The  height  of  the  second 
or  middle  wall  was  300  feet,  and  its  towers  were  420 
feet.  The  elevation  of  the  innermost  circuit  waa 
even  greater  than  this.  The  walls  of  both  the  second 
and  the  third  inclosure  were  made  of  colored  brick, 
and  represented  hunting  scenes  —  the  chase  of  the 
leopard  and  the  Uon — with  figures,  male  and  fe- 
male, regarded  by  Ctesias  as  those  of  Xinus  and 
Semiraniis.  The  other  palace  was  inferior  both  in 
size  and  magnificence.  It  was  inclosed  within  a 
single  enceinte,  30  stades,  or  3^  mUes  in  circum- 
ference, and  contained  representations  of  hunting 
and  battle  scenes  as  well  as  statues  in  bronze,  said 
to  be  those  of  Ninus,  Semiraniis,  and  Jupiter 
Belus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not  only  by 
the  bridge,  but  by  a  tumiel  under  the  river !  Ctesias'3 
account  of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  We  may  gather  however,  that  he  repre- 
sented its  general  character  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  surmounted  by 
three  statues,  one  of  Bel,  40  feet  high,  another  of 
Rhea,  and  a  third  of  ,Iuno  or  Beltis.  He  seems 
further  to  have  described  elaljorately  the  famous 
"  hanging  gardens  "  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  10)  but  the  description,  as  reported  by  Diodorus, 
is  not  very  intellit;ible.  It  appears  that  they  were 
a  square  of  400  feet  each  wa/,  and  rose  in  terraces, 
the  topmost  teiTace  being  planted  with  trees  of  all 
kinds,  which  grew  to  a  great  size. 

In  examining  the  truth  of  these  descriptions,  we 
shall  most  conveniently  commence  from  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  town.  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agree  in  the  fact  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more 
or  less  inhabited,  having  been  inclosed  withm  lofty 
walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  they 
differ.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of  Pliny  {B. 
X.  vi.  26)  is  480  stades,  of  Strabo  (x\i.  i,  §  5)  385, 
of  Q.  Curtius  (v.  1  §  26)  368,  of  Clitarchus  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  365,  and  of  Ctesias  (ap.  emid.) 
360  stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  merely 
the  moderate  variations  to  be  exijected  in  independ- 
ent measurements,  except  in  the  first  of  the  nura- 
iiers.  Setting  this  aside,  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the  estimates  is  little 
more  than  ^  per  cent."  With  this  near  agreement  on 
the  part  of  so  many  authors,  it  is  the  more  sur- 
prising that  in  the  remaining  case  we  should  find 
the  great  difference  of  one  third  more,  or  33 1  per 
cent.  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is  that  Herod- 
otus spoke  of  the  outer  wall,  which  could  be  trace«i 

"  If  the  e.stimau,'  of  Ctesi  is  be  regarded  as  100, 
that  of  Clitarchus  will  be   .   .   .  100192.3 

"         Q.  Curtius 100-2 

"         Strabo 100-694  ;  but 

"         Herodotas .'  133-3 
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b  his  time,  wliile  the  later  writers,  who  never 
spe:ik  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  barrier,  pive  the  ineiis- 
urenient  of  Ilemtlotus's  inntr  wall,  which  may  have 
alone  remained  in  their  day.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  M.  Oppert,  who  even  believes  that  he  haa  found 
traces  of  i>oth  indosures,  showini;  them  to  have 
been  really  of  the  size  ascribctl  to  them.  This  con- 
clusion is  at  present  ilisputetl.  and  it  is  the  more 
general  belief  of  those  who  have  examined  the  ruins 
with  attention  that  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  walls 
are  to  be  found,  or  at  least,  that  none  have  as  yet 
been  discovered.  Still  it  is  iin|X)ssible  to  doubt 
tliat  a  line  of  wall  indosini;  an  enormous  area  orig- 
inally existed.  The  testimony  to  this  etlect  is  too 
strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  tlie  disappearance  of 
the  wall  is  easily  accounteil  for,  either  by  the  con- 
stant quarryini;,  wliich  would  naturally  have  com- 
menced with  it  iKich,  Fir.tt  Muii.  p.  44),  or  by 
the  sul)sidence  of  the  bulwark  into  the  moat  from 
which  it  was  raised.     Taking  the  lowest  estimate  I  internipts  the  long  flat  valley  —  evidently  the  an- 
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According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  utrengthened 
with  250  towers,  irregularly  disposed,  to  guanl 
the  weakest  parts  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7);  and  according 
to  Herodotus  it  was  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates 
which  were  made  of  brass,  with  bnizen  lintels  ana 
side-|)osts  (i.  17'J).  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  height  of  the  one  and 
the  breadth  of  the  other  being  s]>ecially  noticed  (Jer. 
li.  58;  comp.  1.  15,  and  li.  h'-i). 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  The  stream  has 
probably  often  changed  its  course  since  the  time  of 
Ual>yionian  greatness,  but  st>me  remains  of  a  quay  or 
eml)ankment  (K)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream 
still  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  is  read  the 
name  of  the  last  king.  The  two  writers  also  agree 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  bridge,  and  describe  it  very 
similarly.     I'erhaps  a  remarkable  mound  ( K)  which 


cient  course  o*"  the  river  —  closing  in  the  princii)al 

ruins  on  tjie  west,  may  be  a  trace  of  this  structure. 

2.  Present  stale,  of  the  Ruins. —  liefore  seeking 

to  identify  the  princijal  buildings  of  ancient  Baby- 

[A] 
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of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we  shall  have  for  the 
space  within  the  rampart  an   area  of  above  100 
stpiare  miles;  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  London! 
It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space  ciuniot  have  been 
entirely  covered  with  houses.      l)iodorus  con- 
fesses (ii.  9,  nd  fri.)  that  but  a  small  part  of 
the  enclosure  was  inhabited  in  his  own  day, 
and   (i.   Curtius   (v.  i.   §  27)   says   that  as 
much  as  nine-tenths  consisted,  even   in  the 
most    flourishing  times,  of  gardens,    parks, 
para<lises,  fields,  and  orchards. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  walls  there  is  nearly  as  nuich  diHer- 
ence  of  statement  as  with  regard  to  their 
extent.  Herodotus  makes  the  height  200 
royal  cubits,  or  3-37 J  feet;  Ctesias  50  fathoms, 
or  300  feet ;  I'liny  and  Solinus  200  royal 
feet ;  Strabo  50  cubits,  or  75  feet.  Here 
there  is  less  appearance  of  independent  meas- 
urements than  in  the  estimates  of  length.  The 
two  original  statements  seem  to  be  t!;ose  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  which  only  differ  ac- 
cidentally, the  latter  having  omitted  to  notice 
that  the  royal  scale  was  used  The  lat«r 
writers  do  not  possess  fresh  dat;i;  they  merely 
soften  down  what  seems  to  them  an  exaggera- 
tion —  I'liny  and  Soliinischani,'in<;  the  cubit ~ 
of  Herodotus  into  feet,  and  Strabo  the  fathoiii> 
of  Ctesi.as  into  cut lits.  We  are  forced  then  ^  - 
to  fall  liack  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who  VV 
are  aLso  the  only  eye-witnesses:  and  surpris- 
ing as  it  seems,  perhaps  we  must  l]elieve  the 
statement,  that  the  vast  inclosed  space  al)Ovc 
nientione(i  was  sumnmde<l  by  walls  which 
have  well  been  tenne<l  "artificial  mountains,' 
U'ing  ne;irly  the  height  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Tauls!  (See  (irotc's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  307, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Mure's  /.it.  «f  dreece; 
vol.  iv.  p.  54(j.)  The  ruineil  wall  of  Nineveh 
was,  it  nnist  l>e  remembered,  in  Xenophon's 
time  1.50  feet  high  (Ana/,,  iii.  4,  §  10), 
and  .inother  wall  which  he  pa.ssed  in  Mcsoikh 
tamia  wxs  100  feet  {ihil.  ii.  4,  §  12). 

The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  arc  the  followiu!,':  —  Hermlofus,  50  royal 
cubits,  or  iiKirly  85  fo't:    I'linv  and  Solinus 

50  royal,  or  about  00  comnion  feet;  and  StmlK),  Mon  with  the  niins  near  tlillah,  which  are  uni\-er- 
32  feet  Here  airain  IMiny  ati<l  Solinus  liave  merely  sally  admittwl  to  mark  the  site,  it  is  necessary  t« 
loaenwl  down  Her<«lntus;  Stnibo,  however,  has  a  ,  give  an  account  of  their  present  chancier  and  con- 
new  number.  This  mav  lielong  i>roperlv  to  the  in-  dition,  which  the  accompanyini;  jdan  will  illustrate, 
ner  wall,  which,  Hennlotus  remarks  (i.  181),  was  of  .MhuiI  five  milt>s  above  Hillnli,  on  the  opi)08it« 
«»  thickness  than  the  outer.  !  or  leR  bank  of  the   Kuphratcs,  occur  a  series  of 
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utificial  mounds  of  enormous  size,  which  have 
been  recoj;iiized  in  all  ages  as  probably  indicating 
the  site  of  the  capital  of  southern  JNIesopotaniia. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  "  three  great  masses  of 
building  —  the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork 
called  by  Rich  '  MujeUibe,'  but  which  is  known  to 
the  Aralis  as  ^ BnbW  (A);  the  building  denomi- 
nated the  '  Kiisr  '  or  palace  (B) ;  and  a  lofty  mound 
(C),  upon  which  stands  the  modern  tomb  of  -4;;*- 
rdin-ibn-  Alb'^  (Ix)flus's  Chal<kea,p.  17).  Besides 
these  principal  masses  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  (F  F)  bounding 
the  chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  infe- 
rior remains  on  the  north  and  west  (I  I  and  H), 
an  embankment  along  the  river-side  (E),  a  remark- 
able isolated  heap  (K)  in  the  middle  of  a  long  val- 
ley, which  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  two  long  lines  of  rampart  (G  G) 
meeting  at  a  right  angle,  and  with  the  river  form- 
ing an  irregular  triangle,  within  which  all  the  ruins 
on  this  side  (except  Bab'd)  are  inclosed.  On  the 
west,  or  right  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight 
and  scanty.  There  is  the  appearance  of  an  inclos- 
ure,  and  of  a  building  of  moderate  size  within  it 
(D),  nearly  opposite  the  great  mound  of  Amram  ; 
but  otherwise,  unless  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
stream,  this  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  absolutely 
bare  of  ruins. 

Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  reducible  to  no  regular  plan,  are  a 
number  of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  standing 
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Jornuns  of  Ancient  Babylon  distinguishable  in   the 
present  Ruins. 


single,  which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  th; 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river-bank.  Of  these. 
l)y  far  the  most  striking  is  tlie  vast  ruin  called  the 
Birs-NimrtuJ,  which  many  regard  as  the  tower  of 
Babel,  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Ilillah,  and  almost  that  distance  from  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  nearest  point.  This  is  a  pyramid- 
ical  mound,  crowned  apparently  by  the  ruins  of  a 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  153  ;J  feet  aliove  the 
level  of  the  jjlain,  and  in  circumference  somewhat 
more  than  2000  feet.  As  a  complete  description 
of  it  is  given  under  the  next  article  [Bai'.el,  Tow- 
KK  of]  no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  There 
is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  from  the  inscriptions 
discovered  on  the  spot,  and  from  other  documents 
of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  Borsippa,  and  was  thus  entirely  beyond  the 
limits  of  Bal)ylon  (Beros.  Fr.  14). 

3.  Identification  of  sites.  —  On  comparing  the 
e.xisting  ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the 
|«)sition  of  the  remains  almost  exclusively  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  old  accounts  agree 
in  representing  the  Euphrates  as  running  through 
the  town,  and  the  principal  liuildings  as  placed  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.  In  explanation 
of  this  diffieidty  it  has  been  urged,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Euphrates  having  a  tendency  to  run 
off  to  the  right  has  oljliterated  all  trace  of  the  build- 
ings in  this  direction  (Layard's  A7m.  ami  Bah.  p. 
49.3);  on  the  other,  that  by  a  due  extension  of  the 
area  of  Babylon  it  may  be  made  to  include  the 
Birs-Nimrud,  and  that  thus  the  chief  existing  re- 
mains will  really  lie  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river  (Rich,  Second  Memoir,  p.  32;  Ker  Porter, 
Travek,  ii.  383).  But  the  identification  of  the 
Birs  with  Borsippa  completely  disposes  of  this  lat- 
ter theory;  while  the  former  is  unsatisfactory,  since 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  abrasion  of  the  river 
to  have  entirely  removed  all  trace  of  such  gigantic 
buildings  as  those  which  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe. Perhaps  the  most  probal)le  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  canal  (called  She- 
bil)  inter\ened  in  ancient  times  between  the  Knsr 
mound  (B)  and  the  ruin  now  called  Babil  (A), 
which  maj'  easily  have  been  confounded  by  Herod- 
otus with  the  main  stream.  This  would  have  had 
the  two  principal  buildings  uix)n  op|X)site  sides; 
while  the  real  river,  which  ran  down  the  long  val- 
ley to  the  west  of  the  Kasr  and  Ainrdm  mounds, 
would  also  have  separated  (as  (.'tesias  related)  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  lesser  palace.  If  this 
explanation  be  accepted  as  probable,  we  may  iden- 
tify the  principal  ruins  as  follows:  —  1.  The  gi'eat 
mound  of  Bahil  will  be  the  ancient  tem^jle  of  Belus. 
It  is  an  oljlong  mass,  comjiosed  chiefly  of  unbaked 
brick,  rising  fi-om  the  plain  to  the  height  of  140 
feet,  flattish  at  the  top,  in  length  aViout  200  and  in 
breadth  about  140  yards.  This  olilong  shape  io 
common  to  the  temples,  or  rather  temple-towers, 
of  lower  Babylonia,  which  seem  to  have  had  nearly 
the  same  proportions.  It  was  originally  coated  with 
fine  burnt  brick  laid  in  an  excellent  mortar,  as  was 
proved  by  Mr.  La  yard  {Nin.  awl  B  'h.  pp.  .503-5): 
and  was  no  doubt  built  in  stages,  most  of  which 
have  cruml)led  down,  but  which  may  still  be  in 
part  concealed  under  the  rubliish.  The  statement 
of  Berosus  {Fr.  14),  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
inscriljed  bricks  which  have  been  found  m  it  bear 
the  name  of  that  king.  It  formed  the  tower  of 
the  temple,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  but 
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the  nutin  slirine,  the  altars,  and  no  doubt  the  res- 
ideiicfes  of  the  jiriests,  were  at  the  foot,  in  a  sacred 
precinct.  2.  The  mound  of  the  Kasr  will  mark 
the  site  of  the  preat  I'alace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  an  irr«;,'ular  square  of  about  "00  yards  each 
way,  and  may  be  re£;arded  as  chiefly  formed  of  the  I 
old  palace-platform  (resembling  those  at  Nineveh,  | 
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Susa,  and  elsewhere),  upon  which  are  still  atunding 
certain  portions  of  the  ancient  residence  wheretc 
the  name  of  -'AV/sr"  or  "I'alace"  e8|)ecially  at- 
taches. The  walL*  are  comjiosed  of  burnt  bricks 
of  a  pale  yellow  color  and  of  excellent  quality,  bound 
together  by  a  fine  lime  cement,  and  stamped  with 
the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.      They 


View  of  Babil,  from  the  West. 


"  contain  traces  of  architectural  ornament  —  piers, 
buttresses,  pilasters,  ic."  (Layard,  p.  500);  and  in 
the  rubbish  at  their  base  have  been  found  slabs 
inscribed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  containin;^  an 
account  of  the  building  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  a 
few  sculptured  fracrnients  and  many  pieces  of  enam- 
elled brick  of  brilliant  hues.     On  these  last  por- 


tions of  figures  are  traceable,  recalling  the  state- 
ments of  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic. )  that  the  brick 
waUs  of  the  palace  were  colored  and  represented 
huntuig-scenes.  No  plan  of  the  palace  is  to  be 
made  out  from  the  existing  remains,  which  are 
tossed  in  apparent  confusion  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  mound.    3.  The  mound  of  Amrdm  is  thought 
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»y  M.  Oppert  to  represent  the  "  hanging  gardens  " 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  tliis  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  happy  one.  The  mound  is  com- 
posed of  poorer  materials  than  the  edifices  of  that 
prince,  and  has  furnished  no  bricks  containing  his 
name.  Again,  it  is  far  too  large  for  the  hanging- 
gardens,  which  are  said  to  have  been  only  400  feet, 
each  way.  The  Amrdm  mound  is  described  by 
Rich  as  an  irregular  parallelogram,  1100  yards  long 
by  800  broad,  and  by  Ker  Porter  as  a  triangle,  the 
Bides  of  which  are  respectively  1400,  1100,  and  8.50 
feet.  Its  dimensions  therefore  very  greatly  exceed 
those  of  the  curious  structure  with  which  it  has 
been  identified.     Most  probably  it  represents  the 
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ancient  palace,  coeval  with  Babylon  itself,  of  whicb 
Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as  ad 
joining  his  own  more  magnificent  residence.  It  is 
the  only  part  of  the  ruins  from  which  bricks  have 
been  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings  earlier 
than  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
be  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  re- 
mains. 4.  The  ruins  marked  DD  on  either  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other  remains 
on  the  right  bank,  may  be  considered  to  represent 
the  lesser  Palace  of  Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  greater  by  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  as  well  as  by  a  tunnel  under  the  channel 
of  the  stream  ( !).    The  old  course  of  the  Euphrates 
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Chart  of  the  country  round  Babylon,  with  limits  of  the  ancient  City,  according  to  OjJpert. 


Bteras  to  have  been  a  little  east  of  the  present  one, 
pa.ssing  between  the  two  ridges  marked  1 1,  and 
then  closely  skirting  the  mound  of  Amrdm.  so  as 
to  have  both  the  ruins  marked  D  upon  its  right 
bank.  These  ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style. 
The  bricks  of  that  on  the  left  bank  bear  the  name 
of  NerigUssar;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Uiis  ruin,  together  with  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by 
him.  Perhaps  (as  already  remarked)  the  mound  K 
jiay  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  bridge.  5.  The 
two  long  parallel  lines  of  embankment  on  the  east 
(F  F  in  the  plan)  which  form  so  striking  a  feature 
n  the  remains  as  represented  by  Porter  and  Rich, 


but  which  are  ignored  by  M.  Oppert,  may  eithei' 
be  the  lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  inclosure,  o£ 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  as  defenses  of  his 
palace;  or  they  may  represent  the  emijankments 
of  an  enormous  reservoir,  which  is  often  mentioned 
by  that  monarch  as  adjoining  his  palace  towards 
the  east.  6.  The  embankment  (E)  is  com[iosed  of 
bricks  marked  with  the  name  of  Labynetus  or  Nrv- 
bunit,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work 
which  Berosus  ascribes  to  the  last  king  {F?\  H). 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the 
magnificence  of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  such  wonderful  results  were  pro- 
duced.     The  whole  country,  being  alluvial,  wa« 
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entireh  destitute  of  stone,  and  even  wood  was 
scarce  and  of  bad  quality,  being  only  yielded  by 
the  paluj-groves  wliich  fringed  tlie  courses  of  the 
canals  and  rivers.  In  default  of  these,  tl*  ordi- 
nary materials  for  liuilding,  recourse  was  had  to 
tlie  soil  of  the  country  —  in  many  parts  an  excel- 
lent clay  —  and  with  bricks  made  from  this,  either 
sun-dried  or  leaked,  tlie  vast  structures  were  raised, 
which,  when  they  stood  in  their  intei;rity,  provoked 
comparison  with  the  pyramids  of  I'^yjit,  and  which 
even  in  their  decay  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
traveller.  A  modern  writer  has  noticed  as  the  true 
secret  of  the  extraordinary  results  proiluecd,  "  the 
unbounded  conunand  of  naked  human  strength '" 
which  tlie  IJabylonian  monarchs  had  at  their  dis- 
lK)s;d  ((irote's  Hist,  of  Orncv,  vol.  iii.  p.  4(J1);  but 
this  alone  will  not  account  for  the  ])heiiomena,  and 
we  must  give  the  •  IJabylonians  credit  for  a  genius 
and  a  grandeur  of  conception  rarely  suqiassed,  which 
led  them  to  empkiy  the  laiior  whereof  they  had  the 
conunand  in  woi'ks  of  so  imposing  a  character. 
With  only   "  brick  for  stone,"  and  at  first  only 

".slime  ("lOr)  for  mortar"  (Gen.  xi.  3),  they 
constructed  edifices  of  so  vast  a  size  that  they  still 
remain  at  the  present  day  among  the  most  enor- 
mous niins  in  the  \vorld,  impressing  the  beholder  at 
once  with  awe  and  admiration. 

4.  History  of  Bn/jyl<m.  —  'l"he  history  of  Babylon 
mounts  up  to  a  time  not  very  much  later  than  the 
Flood.  Tlie  nati\e  historian  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed authentic  records  of  his  country  for  above 
2000  years  before  the  conquest  by  Alexander  (Be- 
ros.  Fr.  11);  and  Scrijtture  represents  ihe  "  begin- 
ning of  the  kingdom  "  as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Ximrod,  the  grandson  of  Ilam  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  6-10).  Of  Nimrod  no 
trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unle.ss  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian I'antlieon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belus,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  sliow  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  tlie  coun- 
try were  really  ( 'ushitc,  i.  e.  identical  in  race  with 
the  early  inliabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  was,  as  has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia, 
Erech  (  M'arkri)  and  Ur  (Mui/lieir)  being  the  cap- 
itals, and  Babylon  (if  built)  being  a  place  of  no 
consefjuence.      The    country   was    called    Shintir 

(n273tt?),  and  the  people  the  AkhmUtn  (comp. 
Accfid  of  Gen.  x.  10).  Of  the  art  of  this  period 
we  have  specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Afvj/lieir  and 
Wiirk'i,  tlie  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least 
the  20th  century  before  our  era.  We  find  the  use 
of  kiln-baked  as  well  as  of  sun-<lried  bricks  already 
bejrun;  we  find  writing  practiced,  for  the  bricks  are 
stamped  with  the  names  and  titlt;s  of  the  kings; 
we  find  buttresses  employed  to  support  buildings, 
and  we  have  probable  indications  of  tlie  system  of 
erecting  lofty  buildings  in  stages.  On  the  other 
hand,  niort.ar  is  unknown,  and  the  bricks  are  laid 
either  in  day  or  in  bitumen  (com]),  (ien.  xi.  3); 
they  are  nulely  moulded,  and  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes;  sun-<lried  bricks  predominate,  and  .some  large 
buildiritrs  are  composed  entirely  of  them;  in  these 
reed-ingttln^  occurs  at  inten'als,  apparently  used  to 
protect  the  mass  (tx>n\  disintef;ration.  There  is  no 
trace  of  onianient  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
whicli  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and  so- 
Sdity. 
The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
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trace  in  the  external  condition  of  Babjlon,  is  ifj 
subjection,  at  a  time  anterior  to  Aijniham,  by  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Elam  or  Susiana.  Ikroaus 
spoke  of  a  first  Chalda>an  dynasty  consisting  of 
eleven  kings,  whom  he  probably  represented  as 
reigning  from  is.  c.  2234  to  u.  c.  11)76.  At  the 
lust  mentioned  date  he  said  there  was  a  change, 
and  a  new  dynasty  succeeded,  consisting  of  49 
kings,  who  reignetl  458  yetus  (from  B.  c.  1976  to 
B.  c.  1518).  It  is  thought  that  this  transition  maj 
mark  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  from  the  l'2ast,  and 
the  establishment  of  I-^lamitic  infiuence  in  the  coun- 
try, under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv. ),  whose  repre- 
sentative appears  as  a  conqueror  in  the  inscriptions. 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king  of 
Ellasar  {Lni-sd),  would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Chedorlaomer  had  suigected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Bcrosus,  continued  on  the  throne  fc« 
above  450  yeais.  I'rom  this  point  the  history  of 
Babylon  is  almost  a  blank  for  above  twelve  centu- 
ries. Exce])t  in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of 
Job  by  the  Chaldajans  (Job  i.  17),  and  of  the 
"goodly  Babylonish  garment"  which  Achan  cov- 
eted (.losh.  vii.  21),  Scripture  is  silent  with  regard 
to  the  Babylonians  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to 
that  of  Hezekiah.  Berosus  covered  this  space  with 
three  dynasties;  one  (which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) of  49  C'haldwan  kings,  who  reigned  458 
years ;  Imother  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
years;  and  a  third  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who 
held  dominion  for  526  years;  but  nothing  beyond 
this  bare  outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  au- 
thority concerning  the  period  in  question.  The 
moiunnental  records  of  the  country  furnish  a  series 
of  names,  the  reading  of  which  is  very  uncertain, 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a  good  deal  of  proba- 
bility in  chronological  order,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  first  of  tlie.se  three  dynasties.  Of  the  second 
no  traces  have  been  hitherto  discovered.  The  third 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Upper  Dynasty 
of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  a  former  article  [Assyi;i.\].  It  would  appear 
then  as  if  Babylon,  aifter  having  had  a  native  Chal- 
da'an  dynasty  which  ruled  for  224  years  (Brandis, 
p.  17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Elamitic  Chaldwans 
who  ruled  for  a  further  jieriod  of  458  years,  fell 
wholly  under  Semitic  intiuenee,  becoming  subject 
first  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
then  to  Assyria  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not 
regaining  even  a  qualified  independence  till  tlie  time 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  l'i)per  and  the  formation 
of  the  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  the  ab- 
stract which  is  all  that  wc  [)ossess  of  Bcrosus:  and 
doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  But  the 
statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact;  and  the  mon- 
uments show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorlied 
into  Assyria,  or  even  for  very  many  years  together 
a  submissive  vassal.  Assyria,  which  she  had  col- 
onized duriiit;  the  time  of  tlie  second  or  >,'reat  Clial- 
da'an  dynasty,  to  which  she  had  given  letters  and 
the  arts,  and  wliieh  she  had  lield  in  suljection  for 
many  hundred  years,  became  in  her  tuni  (about 
n.  ('.  1270)  the  prcdcmiinant  JIeso|K)tamian  power, 
and  the  glory  of  Babylon  in  conse<pience  suflered 
eclipse.  But  she  had  her  native  kings  during  the 
whole  of  the  .\s,syrian  jioriod,  and  she  frequently 
contended  with  her  great  nei^dilKir,  being  some- 
times even  the  a<i!;re.ssor.  ThoUL'h  much  sunk 
from  her  former  greatness,  she  continue*!  to  lie  the 
second  power  in  Asia;  and  retiined  a  vitality  which 
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it  a  later  date  enabled  her  to  become  once  more 
the  head  of  an  empire. 

The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 
known  to  us  from  the  year  it.  c.  747.  An  astro- 
nomical work  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  document,  tlie  importance  of  which 
for  comparative  cIwoiKjlogy  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate.  The  "Canon  of  I'toleniy,"  as  it  is 
called,  gives  us  tiie  succession  of  Babylonian 
monarchs,  with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of 
each,  from  the  year  b.  C.  747,  when  Nabonassar 
mounted  the  throne,  to  b.  c.  3-31,  when  the  last 
Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander.  This 
document,  which  from  its  close  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  Scripture  always. vindicated  to  itseh'  a 
high  authority  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologers, 
has  recently  been  contirmed  in  so  many  points  by 
the  inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute.  As 
the  basis  of  all  accurate  calculation  for  oriental 
dates  previous  to  Cyrus,  it  seems  proper  to  tran- 
scribe the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  this  place.  [The 
dates  B.  c.  are  added  for  convenience  sake.] 


Years. 

N.   E. 

B.    C. 

Nabonassar     .... 

14 

1 

747 

Nadiiis 

2 

15 

733 

Cliinzinus  and  Porus     . 

5 

17     • 

731 

Elulisus 

5 

22 

726 

Mardocempalus    .     . 

12 

27 

721 

Arceanus 

5 

39 

709 

First  interregnum     .     . 

2 

44 

704 

Belibus 

3 

46 

702 

Aparanadius    .... 

6 

49 

699 

Kegibelus 

1 

55 

693 

Mesesimordacus   .     .     . 

4 

56 

692 

Second  interregnum 

8 

60 

688 

Asaridanus       .... 

13 

68 

680 

Saosduchinus  .... 

20 

81 

6i37 

Cinneladanus  .... 

22 

lul 

647 

Nabopolassar  .... 

21 

123 

&.io 

Nebuchadnezzar  .     .     . 

43 

144 

6114 

Illoarudamus  .... 

2 

187  V 

5'Jl 

Nerigassnlassarus      .     . 

4 

189 

5.i9 

Nabonadius     .... 

17 

193 

55.") 

Cyrus     

9 

21 1) 

53  S 

Of  Nabonassar,  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  fact, 
reported  by  Berosus,  that  he  destroyed  all  the 
annals  of  his  predecessors  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Babylonians  to  date  from  himself  {Fr. 
11  a).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the 
husband,  or  son,  of  Seniiramis,  and  owed  to  her  his 
possession  of  the  throne.  But  of  this  theory  there 
is  at  present  no  proof.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a 
synchronism  obtained  from  Herodotus,  who  makes 
Semiramis  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  places  her  five 
generations  (167  years)  before  Nitocris,  the  mother 
of  the  last  king.  The  AssjTian  discoveries  have 
shown  that  there  w;is  a  Semiramis  about  this  time, 
byt  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  her  connection  with 
Babylon,  which  still  continues  uncertain.  The  im- 
mediate successors  of  Nabonassar  are  stiU  more 
obscure  than  himself.  Absolutely  notliing  beyond 
the  brief  notation  of  the  Canon  has  reached  us  con- 
cerning Nadius  (or  Nahius),  Chinzinus  (or  Chui- 
zirus)  and  Porus,  or  Elulajus,  who  certainly  cannot 
\)e  the  Tyrian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Menander  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  JwL  'vs..  14,  §  2). 
Mardiiceinpalus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  monarch  to 
j^hom  great  interest  attaches.  He  is  undoubtedly 
Jie  Merodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach- Baladan  [Me- 
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rou.vch-Balai>.\x]  of  Scripture,  and  was  a  pep 
sonage  of  great  consequence,  reigning  himself  twice 
the  fii'st  time  for  12  years,  contemporaneously  with 
the  Assyrian  king  .Sargon,  and  the  .second  time  foi 
six  months  only,  during  the  first  year  of  Sen- 
nacherib ;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim  to 
his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  are  found  to  have 
been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  l'>sar-liad(lon  and 
his  successor.  His  dealings  with  llezekiah  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  independent  position  of  Babj- 
lon  at  this  period,  wliile  the  interest  which  he  lelt 
in  an  astronomical  phenomenon  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31) 
liarmonizes  with  the  character  of  a  native  Chaldaau 
king  which  appears  to  belong  to  him.  The  A.ssyr- 
ian  inscriptions  show  that  after  reigning  12  years 
Merodach-Baladan  was  deprived  of  his  cr(jwn  and 
driven  into  banishment  by  Sargon,  wjio  appears  to 
have  placed  Arceanus  (his  sonV)  upon  the  throne 
as  viceroy,  a  position  which  he  maintained  for  five 
years.  A  time  of  trouble  then  ensued,  estimated 
in  tlie  Canon  at  two  years,  during  which  various 
pretenders  assumed  the  crown,  among  them  a  cer- 
tain Hagisa,  or  Acises,  who  reigned  lor  about  a 
month,  and  Merodach-Baladaji,  who  held  the  throne 
for  half  a  year  (Polyhist.  ap.  luiseb.).  Sennacherib, 
bent  on  reestablishing  the  influence  of  Assyria  over 
Babylon,  proceeded  against  Merodach-Baladan  (as 
he  informs  us)  in  his  first  year,  and  having  de- 
throned him,  placed  an  Assyrian  named  Btlib,  or 
Belibus,  upon  the  throne,  who  ruled  as  his  viceroy 
for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  tliis  time,  the  party 
of  Merodach-Baladan  still  giving  trouble,  Sen- 
nacherib descended  again  into  Babylonia,  once  more 
overran  it,  removed  Btllb,  and  placed  his  eldest 
son  —  who  appears  in  the  Canon  as  Aparanadius  — 
upon  the  throne.  Aparanadius  reigned  for  six  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Kegibelus,  who 
reigned  for  one  year;  after  which  ^lesesimordacus 
held  the  throne  for  four  years.  Notliing  more  is 
known  of  these  kings,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  «ere  viceroys,  or  independent  native  monarchs. 
They  v/eve  contemporary  with  Sennacherib,  to 
whose  reign  belongs  also  the  second  interregnum, 
extending  to  eight  years,  which  the  Canon  inter- 
[)oses  between  the  reigns  of  Mesesimordacus  and 
Asaridanus.  In  Asaridanus  critical  eyes  long  ago 
detected  Esar-haddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  suc- 
cessor; and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from  the 
inscriptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  pei'son  ovei 
both  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  his  court 
alternately  at  their  respective  capitals.  Hence  we 
may  understand  how  ]\Ianasseh,  his  contemporary, 
came  to  be  "  carried  by  the  captains  of  the  king 
of  Assyria  to  Babt/km"  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  any  other  reign.  [Esah- 
HADDON.]  Saosduchinus  and  Ciniladanus  (or 
Cinneladanus),  his  brother  (Polyhist.),  the  suc- 
cessors of  Asaridanus,  .are  kings  of  whose  history 
we  know  nothing.  Probably  they  were  viceroys 
under  the  later  AssjTian  monarchs,  who  are  repre 
sented  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.)  as  retaining  their 
authority  over  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

AV'ith  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinnela- 
danus, and  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Babylon  commences.  Accord 
ing  to  Abydenus,  who  probably  drew  his  informar 
tion  from  Berosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Medes  were  about  to  make  thett 
final  attack;  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  arranged 
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%  maniage  between  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city.  [N'im:vi;h.]  On  the 
•uccess  of  the  confederates  (i«.  c.  025)  liabylon  be- 
came not  only  an  indeiwndent  kingdom,  but  an 
empire;  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territory  were  assigned  to  Nabopolassar 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on  the 
conquest,  and  thereby  the  Habylonian  dominion 
became  extended  over  the  wliole  valley  of  the 
luiphi-ates  as  far  ;is  the  Taurus  range,  over  Syria, 
I'hujnicia,  Palestine,  Iduma^a,  and  (perhaps)  a  jx)r- 
tion  of  Egypt.  Thus,  among  others,  the  Jews 
passed  quietly  and  almost  without  remark,  from 
one  feudal  head  to  another,  exchanging  dependency 
on  Assyria  for  dependency  on  Babylon,  and  con- 
tinuing to  pay  to  Nabopolassar  the  same  tribute 
and  service  which  they  had  previously  rendered  to 
the  AssjTians.  Friendly  relations  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar,  who  led  or  sent  a  contingent  to 
help  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  war 
was  concluded  (llerod.  i.  74).  At  a  later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Kgypt.  Neco,  the  son 
of  I'samatik  I.,  about  the  year  n.  c.  608,  invaded 
the  Babylonian  dominions  on  the  southwest,  and 
made  himself  miuster  of  the  entire  tract  between 
his  own  country  and  the  I'.uphratcs  (2  Iv.  xxiii.  2!), 
and  xxiv.  7).  Naiiopolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in  person  (Beros. 
Fr.  H).  lie  therefore  sent  his  son,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
goon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  former  limits 
of  her  territory  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with  Jer.  xlvi. 
2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  jiressed  forward  and  had 
reached  I'"gypt,  when  news  of  his  lather's  death 
recalled  him;  and  hastily  returning  to  Baliylon,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself,  without  any 
stniggle,  acknowledged  king  (b.  c.  004). 

A  complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  of 
this  great  monarch — by  far  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  15abylonian  kings  —  will  be  given  in  a 
later  article.  [NKUucii.vnNKZZAR.]  It  is  enough 
to  note  in  this  place  that  he  was  great  both  in 
peace  and  in  war,  but  greater  in  the  former.  Be- 
sides recovering  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Bales- 
tine,  and  carrying  off  the  Jews  after  rcjieated  rebel- 
lions into  captivity,  he  reduced  I'hcenicia,  besieged 
and  took  Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not  actually 
conquer,  Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adorner  and 
beautifier  of  his  native  lan<l  —  as  the  Imilder  and 
restorer  of  almost  all  her  cities  and  temples  —  that 
this  monarch  obtaincil  that  great  reputation  which 
hxs  handed  down  his  name  traditionally  in  the 
East,  on  a  |)ar  with  those  of  Xinuod,  Solomon,  and 
\lexander,  and  made  it  still  a  familiar  term  in  the 
mouths  of  the  i^ople.  Probably  no  single  man 
ever  left  behind  him  as  his  memorial  ujion  the 
ejirth  one  half  the  amount  of  building  which  was 
erected  by  this  kini;.  The  ancient  ruins  and  the 
modern  towns  of  Babylonia  are  alike  built  almost 
exclusively  of  his  bricks.  Babylon  itself,  the  capital, 
was  peculiarly  the  object  of  his  attention.  It  was 
here  that,  besides  rep:uring  the  walls  and  restoring 
the  temples,  he  constructed  that  magnificent  palace, 
which,  with  its  triple  inclosure,  its  hanging  gardens, 
its  plated  pillars,  and  its  rit-h  ornamentation  of 
enamelled  brick,  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as 
me  of  the  seven  wondere  of  the  world  (Strab.  xvi. 
I,  5  5.) 
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.\ebnchadnezzar  died  b.  c.  501,  having  reigned 
for  4-3  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach. 
his  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon  lUoanidamus 
This  prince,  who  "  in  the  year  that  he  began  tA 
reign  did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of 
Judah,  out  of  prison"  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two  years 
oidy,  by  Neriglissar,  his  brother-in-law.  [Evil^ 
.Mkh<>i>.\ch.]  Neriglissar  —  the  Nerigassolas.sar 
of  the  Canon  —  is  (ajiparently)  identical  with  the 
"  Nergal-shar-ezer,  Bab-^Iag  "  of  Jeremiah  (xxxix. 
3,  13-14).  He  bears  this  title,  which  has  been 
translated  "chief  of  the  Magi"  (Gesenius),  or 
"chief  priest"  (Col.  Bawlinson),  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions, and  calls  him&>lf  the  .son  of  a  "  king  of  Baby- 
lon." Souic  writers  have  considered  him  identical 
with  '•  Dai-ius  tlie  Mede"  (Larcher,  Conringius, 
Bouhier);  but  this  is  improbable  [I)ai!IU.s  the 
JIkdi:],  and  he  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  Baby- 
lonian of  high  rank,  who  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  his  thoughts  to  the  crown, 
and  finding  EviWIerodach  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
jects, nuu-dered  him  and  became  his  successor. 
Neriglissar  built  the  palace  at  Babylon,  which 
seems  to  have  been  placecl  originally  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  He  was  probably  advanced  in 
Ufe  at  his  accession,  and  thus  reigned  but  four 
years,  though  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  left  the 
crown  to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod.  This  prince, 
though  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  father's  de- 
cease, was  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  without 
difticulty:  but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months, 
he  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  hia 
friends  and  connections,  who,  professing  to  detect 
in  him  symjitcjuis  of  a  bad  dis])Osition,  seized  him, 
and  tortured  him  to  death.  Nabonidus  (or  l.aby- 
netus),  one  of  the  conspirators,  succeeded;  he  is 
called-  by  Berosus  "  a  certain  Nal  onidus,  a  Babj'- 
lonian"  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Aj>.  i.  21),  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
royal  family;  and  this  is  likewise  evident  from  his 
inscriptions,  in  which  he  oidy  claims  for  his  father 
the  rank  of  "  Kab-Mag."  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  him  (i.  188)  the  son 
of  a  great  queen,  Nitocris,  and  (apparently)  of  a 
former  king,  Labynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar'/).  In- 
deed it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Babylonian 
Nitocris  of  Herodotus  is  really  a  historical  jjerson- 
age.  His  authority  is  the  sole  argument  for  her 
existence,  which  it  is  difficult  to  credit  against  the 
silence  of  Scripture,  Berosus,  the  Canon,  and  the 
Babylonian  monuments.  She  may  perhajis  have 
lieen  a  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  in  that  case 
she  nmst  have  been  wholly  unconnected  ^^ith  Na- 
bonidus, who  certainly  bore  no  relation  to  that 
monarch. 

Nalioiiidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  k.  C. 
5.JO,  \ery  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyrus  and  Cnesus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  hitter  of  the.se  monarchs  against  the  former, 
and  had  the  struggle  been  jirolonged  would  have 
sent  a  coiitin<,'cnt  into  Asia  Minor.  Events  pro- 
ceedeil  too  rapidly  to  allow  of  this;  but  Nalionidus 
had  provoke<l  the  hostility  of  Cyrus  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  alliance,  and  felt  at  once  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
avenging  army.  He  proliably  employed  his  long 
and  [leaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  jireparationg 
a;;ainst  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive 
works  which  Herodotus  nscrilies  to  his  mother 
(i.  185),  and  accumulating  in  the  town  abundant 
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(torea  of  prottsioiis  (lb.  c.  190).  In  the  year  b.  c. 
539  the  attack  came.  L'jrus  advanced  at  the  bead 
Df  his  irresistible  hordes,  l)Ut  wintered  uix)u  the 
Diyaleh  or  Gj'ndes,  making  his  final  a[)proacbes 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus  api^ars  by  the 
inscriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  his 
son,  Bel-shar-ezer  or  Belshazzar;  on  the  approach 
of  C}Tus,  therel'ore,  he  t<Jok  the  field  hunself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  leaving  his  son  to  conmiand  in 
the  city.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  dis- 
30very,  the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  book  of 
Daniel  —  hitherto  regarded  as  hopelessly  conflict- 
ing—  may  be  reconciled.  [Belsiiazzak.]  Na- 
bonidus engaged  the  army  of  Cyrus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  tlie  neigh- 
boring town  of  Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the 
Birs-Xtiiiriul),  where  he  coutmued  till  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21). 
Belshazzar  guarded  the  city,  but  over-confident  in 
its  strength  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly 
indulging  in  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan. 
v.),  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
channel  of  the  river  (Herod,  i.  191;  Xen.  Cyrqp. 
vii.  7).  ISabylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31)  —  by  an  army  of 
Medes  and  I'ei'sians,  as  intimated  170  years  earlier 
by  Isaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and  as  Jeremiah  had  also  fore- 
shown (li.  3.)),  during  a  festival.  In  the  carnage 
which  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  l>el- 
shazzar  was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).  Nabonidus,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  submitted,  and  was 
treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not  only 
spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Carmauia 
(Beros.  ut  supra ;  comp.  Abyd.  Fr.  9). 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  as  derivable  from  the 
fragments  of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in 
Daniel  and  reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  im- 
portant fact,  obtained  recently  from  the  monuments, 
of  the  relationship  between  Belshazzar  and  Nabo- 
nidus. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
differs  m  many  pomts  from  the  accounts  of  Herod- 
otus and  Xenophon;  but  the  latter  of  these  two 
writers  is  in  his  Cyropredia  a  mere  romancer,  and 
the  former  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Babylonians.  The  native  WTiter, 
whose  information  was  drawn  from  authentic  and 
contemporai-y  documents,  is  far  better  authority 
than  eitlier  of  the  Greek  authors,  the  earlier  of 
whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a  century  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  coniipted. 

According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem  as 
if  Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king,  named 
Darius  (v.  31).  The  question  of  the  identity  of 
this  personage  ^vith  any  ^ledian  or  Babylonian  king 
known  to  us  from  profane  sources,  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  [Daeius  the  Mede.]  It  need  only  be 
remarked  here  tiiat  Scripture  does  not  really  conflict 
an  this  point  with  profane  authorities;  since  there 
is  sufficient  indication,  from  the  terms  used  by  the 
sacred  writer,  that  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  whoever  he 
may  have   been,   was  not  the   real  conqueror  nor 

king  who  ruled  in  his  own  riglit,  but  a  monarch 
intrusted  by  another  with  a  certain  delegated  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  i^.  1). 

With  the  conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  "  broad  walls  " 
were,  then  to  some  extent  "  broken  down  "  (Beros. 
'^r.  li)    and  the  "high  gates"  probably  "burnt 
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with  fire"  (.Jer.  li.  58).  The  defenses  that  is  to 
say,  were  ruined;  though  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed 
that  the  laborious  and  useless  task  of  entirely  de- 
molishing the  gigantic  fortifications  cf  the  place 
was  attemptetl,  or  even  contemplated,  by  the  con- 
queror. Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  continueo 
a  ro3al  residence,  not  only  during  the  life-time  ot 
Darius  the  .Mede,  but  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian  kings  helil  their 
court  at  Babylon  during  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year;  and  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  it 
was  still  the  second,  if  not  the  fir.st,  city  of  the 
empire.  It  had,  however,  suffered  considerably  on 
more  than  one  occasion  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (Behist.  Ins.), 
and  once  in  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  /"e/.s.  §  22),  it 
had  risen  against  the  Persians,  and  made  an  effort 
to  regain  its  independence,  .\fter  each  rebellion  its 
defenses  were  weakened,  and  during  the  k.-ir  period 
of  profound  peace  which  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed 
from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  I  Sarins  Codo- 
mannus  they  were  allowed  to  go  completely  to  de- 
cay. The  pubhc  buildings  also  suffered  grievously 
from  neglect.  Alexander  found  the  great  temple 
of  Belus  in  so  ruined  a  condition  that  it  would  have 
required  the  labor  of  10,000  men  for  two  months 
even  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was 
encumbered  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  5).  His  designs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  the  genei'al  em- 
beUishment  of  the  city  were  frustrated  by  his  un- 
timely death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire 
to  Antioch  under  the  Seleucidse  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city  of 
Seleucia,  which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighborhood, 
not  only  drew  away  its  population  but  was  actually 
constructed  of  materials  derived  from  its  buildings 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  30).  Since  then  Babylon  has 
been  a  quarry  from  which  all  the  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  have  perpetually  derived  the  bricks  with 
which  they  have  built  their  cities,  and  (besides 
Seleucia)  Ctesiphon,  Al  Modain,  Baghdad,  Kufa, 
Kerbelah,  HiUah,  and  numerous  other  towns,  have 
risen  from  its  ruins.  The  "great  city,"  "the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  has  thus  em- 
phatically '•  l)ecome  heaps"  (Jer.  li.  37)  —  she  is 
truly  "  an  astonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant."  Her  walls  have  altogether  disap- 
peared—  they  have  "fallen"  (Jer.  li.  44),  been 
"thrown  dowTi "  (1.  15),  been  "broken  utterly" 
(li.  58).  "  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters  "  (1.  38); 
for  the  system  of  irrigation,  on  which  in  Babylonia 
fertility  altogether  depends,  has  long  been  laid 
aside;  "  her  cities  "  are  everjTvhere  "  a  desolation  " 
(h.  43),  her  "  land  a  wilderness;  "  "  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  "  (jackals)  "  lie  there,"  and  "  owls  dwell 
there "  (comp.  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  484, 
with  Is.  xiii.  21-22,  and  Jer.  1.  39):  the  natives 
regard  the  whoje  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will 
the  ''  Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sheep 
there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

(See  for  the  descriptive  portions.  Rich's  Ticv 
.Vemoirs  on  Babylon ;  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol. 
ii. ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xsii. ; 
Fresnel's  Two  Letters  to  M.  Mohl  in  the  Journm 
Asiatique,  .June  and  July,  1853;  and  I.oftus's 
Chaldcea,  ch.  ii.  On  the  identification  of  the  ruins 
with  ancient  sites,  compare  Kawlinson's  Herodotus, 
vol.  ii.  Essay  iv. ;  Oppert's  Maps  and  Plans ;  and 
Rennell's  Essay  in  Rich's  Babylon  and  PersepoUs. 
("•n  the  history,  compare  M.  Niebuhr's  Geschichte 
Assur's  und  Babel's ;  Erandis's  Rerum  Assyria- 
rum    Tempora   EmendiiUi ;    Bosacquet's    Sacrea 
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Mid  Profane  ChronoUxjy;  and  Rawlinson's  Herod- 
3tus,  vol.  i.  Essays  vi.  and  viii.  G.  R. 

*  As  a  fitting  close  to  this  article  we  suiyoin 
from  Prof.  Rawlinson's  new  volume  {Momirddet 
vf  the  Ancient  Eastern  Wurhl,  iii.  516-18)  bis 
account  of  the  capture  of  Habylon  hy  Cjtus, 
which  so  remarkably  fulfilled  the  Hebrew  pre- 
dictions:—  "When  all  was  ])repared,  Cyrus  de- 
termined to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  cert;iin  festi- 
val,  duriiii^  which  the  whole  population  were  wont 
to  eiij^aLce  in  drinking  and  reveUing,  and  then 
silently  in  the  dead  of  night  to  turn  the  water 
of  the  river  and  make  his  attiick.  All  fell  out 
as  he  hoped  and  wished.  The  festival  was  even 
held  with  greater  pomp  and  splendor  than  usual; 
for  Helshazzar,  with  the  natural  insolence  of  youth, 
to  mark  his  contempt  for  the  besieging  army, 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  the  dehghts  of  the 
season,  and  himself  entertained  a  thousand  lords 
in  his  palace.  Elsewhere  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion was  occupied  in  fea-sting  and  dancing.  Drunk- 
en riot  and  mad  excitement  held  possession  of  the 
town:  the  siege  was  forgotten;  ordinary  precau- 
tions were  neglected.  Following  the  example  of 
Iheir  king,  the  Babylonians  gave  themselves  up 
for  the  night  to  orgies  in  which  religious  frenzy 
and  drunken  excitement  formed  a  strange  and  re- 
volting medley. 

"  Meanwhile,  outside  the  city,  in  silence  and 
darkness,  tlie  Persians  watched  at  the  two  points 
where  the  Euphrates  entered  and  left  the  widls. 
Anxiously  they  noted  the  gradual  sinking  of  the 
water  in  the  river-bed ;  still  more  anxiously  they 
watched  to  see  if  those  within  the  walls  would  ob- 
serve the  suspicious  circumstances  and  sound  an 
alarm  through  the  town.  Should  such  an  alarm 
V)e  given,  all  their  labors  would  be  lost.  .  .  . 
But  as  they  watched  no  sounds  of  alarm  reached 
them  —  only  a  confused  noise  of  revel  and  riot, 
which  showed  that  the  unhajjjjy  townsmen  weie 
quite  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

"  At  last  shadowy  forms  began  to  emerge  from 
the  ol)scurity  of  the  deep  river-bed,  and  on  the 
landing-  places  opposite  the  river  gates  scattered 
clusters  of  men  grew  into  solid  cohumis,  —  the 
undefended  gateways  were  seized,  —  a  war-shout 
was  raised,  —  the  alarm  wa.s  taken  and  spread,  — 
and  swift  rutmers  started  off  to  '  show  the  King 
of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken  at  one  end.' 
In  tlie  durkness  and  confusion  of  the  night  a  terri- 
ble ma.ss.acre  ensued.  The  drunken  revellers  could 
make  no  resistance.  'Hie  king,  paralyzed  with  fear  at 
the  awful  handwriting  on  the  wall,  whicli  too  late 
had  warned  him  of  his  peril,  could  do  nothing  even  to 
check  the  ])r(igress  of  the  assailants,  who  carried  all 
liefore  them  everywhere.  Bursting  into  the  jialace, 
a  liand  of  Persians  made  their  way  to  the  ]ircsence 
of  the  monarch  and  slew  him  on  the  scene  of 
his  impir)us  revelry.  <  )ther  bands  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  the  town.  Wlien  morning 
came,  ( 'yrus  found  himself  undisputed  master  of 
the  city."  II. 

BABEL,  TOWER  OF.  The  "  tower  of 
Babel"  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  ((ien. 
xi.  4-0),  and  then  a.s  incomjilcte.  No  reference  to 
it  appears  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
puiijslunents  which  were  to  fall  on  Babylon  for  her 

Eride.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
uilding  ever  advanced  beyond  its  foundations. 
\8.  liowever,  the  cla.sstcal  writers  imiversally  in 
iieir  descriptions  of  liab/^n   gave   a  prominent 
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jilace  to  a  certain  tower-like  building,  wliich  thoj 
ciilled  the  temple  (Herod.,  I'iod.  Sic,  Arrian,  Plin.. 
Ac),  or  the  tomi)  (Strabo)  of  Belns.  it  lias  generally 
1  een  sni)posed  that  the  tower  was  in  course  of 
time  finished,  and  Ijecame  the  principal  temple  of 
the  (.'hakhean  metropolis.  ( 'ertainly  this  may  havt 
teen  the  ease;  but  while  there  is  some  evidencJ 
against  there  is  none  in  favor  of  it.  A  Jewish 
tradition,  recorded  by  Bochart  (Plutlif/,  i.  0),  de- 
clared that  fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  s|)lit  the  tower 
through  to  its  foundation:  while  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  (Fr.  10)  and  the  other  profane  writers  who 
noticed  the  tower  (as  Abydenus,  Frs.  5  and  6), 
said  that  it  had  been  blown  down  by  the  winds. 
Such  authorities  therefore  as  we  possess,  represent 
the  building  as  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection. 
When  the  Jews,  howe\er,  were  carried  captive  into 
Babylonia,  struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and 
[lecuhar  chai-acter  of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  tem- 
liles,  they  imagined  that  they  saw  in  them,  not 
merely  buildings  similar  in  type  and  mode  of  con- 
struction to  the  "  tower  "  (7"^IliP)  of  their  Script- 
ures, but  in  this  or  that  temple  they  thought  to 
recognize  the  very  tower  itself.  The  predominant 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo 
at  Borsippa,  the  modern  £irs-j\'innml,  although 
the  distance  of  that  place  from  Babylon  is  an  in- 
su])erable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification. 
Similarly  when  ( 'hristian  travellers  first  liegan  to 
visit  the  Mesopotamian  ruins,  they  generally  at- 
tached the  name  of  "  the  tower  of  Babel  "  to  what- 
ever mass,  imong  those  beheld  by  them,  was  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing.  Pawulf  in  the  16th 
century  found  the  "  tower  of  Babel  "  at  Ftbitjinh, 
Pietro  della  \'alle  in  the  18th  identified  it  with  the 
ruin  liiibil  near  llilldli,  while  early  in  the  present 
century  Rich  and  Ker  Portei'  revived  the  Jewish 
notion,  and  argued  for  its  identity  with  the  Birs. 
'i'here  are  in  reality  no  real  grounds  either  for  iden- 
tifying the  tower  with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for 
supposing  that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the 
check  which  the  builders  received,  wlien  they  were 
"scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and 
"  left  off  to  buikl  the  city  "  ((ien.  xi.  8).  All  then 
that  can  be  i^roperly  attempted  by  the  modern  critic 
is  to  show  (1.)  what  was  the  probable  type  and 
char.actcr  of  the  building;  and  (2.)  what  were  the 
materials  and  manner  of  its  construction. 

\\\{\\  rcL'ard  to  the  former  point,  it  may  readily 
be  allowed  that  the  /^//,«-.V/w/ //</,  though  it  can- 
not be  the  tower  of  Bal  el  it.self,  which  was  at 
Baiiylon  (Gen.  xi.  9),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  rep- 
resentative of  an  ancient  Baliylonian  tem])le-tower, 
may  well  be  taken  to  show,  better  than  any  other 
ruin,  tiie  ]>robable  sha])e  and  character  of  the  edifice. 
This  buiidiMT  appears,  by  the  careful  examinations 
recently  n.ade  of  it,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  oblique 
pyramid  built  in  seven  receding  stages.  "  I'pon  a 
platform  of  crude  i)rick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  tlie 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick 
the  first  or  ba.scment  stage  —  an  exact  .square,  272 
feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  j)erpendicidar  heigltt 
I'lwn  this  stage  was  erecte<l  a  second,  2^(0  feet  each 
way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high:  wliich,  however, 
was  not  ])laced  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  southwestern  end, 
which  constituted  the  liack  of  the  iiuildinc.  The 
other  staires  were  arrange<l  siniilirly  —  the  third 
\mivs  188  feet,  and  atrain  26  ftH'f  high;  the  fourth 
146  feet  square,  and  1.")  feet  high;  the  fifth  104 
feet  sfjuare,  and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth;  th« 
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lixth  62  feet  square,  and  again  the  same  height ; 
»nd  the  seventh  20  feet  square  ai)d  once  more  the 
same  height.  On  the  seventh  stage  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems 
to  have  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the  seventh 
story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing  three 
feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been  156 
feet,  or,  without  the  platform,  153  feet.  The  whole 
formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyramid,  the  gentler  slope 
facing  the  N.  E.,  and  the  steeper  inclining  to  the 
S.  W.  On  the  N.  E.  side  was  the  grand  entrance, 
and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate  building, 
the  debris  from  which  having  joined  those  from 
the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space, 
and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this 
direction "  (Rawlinson's  fleru(btus,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
582-3).  The  Birs  temple,  which  was  called  the 
"  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  was  ornamented 
with  the  planetary  colors  (see  the  plan),  but  this 
was  most  likely  a  peculiarity.  The  other  chief 
features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The 
feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  temples  at  IVarka 
iiid  MiKjheir  (I^ftus's  Chaklosa,  pp.  129  and  168) 
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which  belonged  to  very  primitive  time.s  (b.  c. 
2230);  that  of  the  emplacement,  so  that  the  foui 
angles  face  the  four  cardinal  points,  is  likewise 
common  to  those  ancient  structm-es;  while  the 
square  form  is  universal.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  so  large  a  number  of 
stages  was  common.  The  ifuyhtlr  and  Wurka 
temples  have  no  more  than  two,  and  probably 
never  had  more  than  three,  or  at  most,  four  stages. 
The  great  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  {Bnbil) 
shows  only  one  stage ;  though,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  it  tt)0  was  a  sort  of  pyramid  (Herod., 
Strabo).  The  height  of  the  Birs  is  153  V  feet,  that 
of  Btl/dUi)  (?),  thatof  the  Warkn  temple  100, 
that  of  the  temple  at  Afughtir  50  feet.  Strabo's 
statement  that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a  stade  (606 
feet)  in  height  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  gross  exag- 
geration. Probably  no  Babylonian  tower  ever 
equalled  the  (jreat  Pyramid,  the  original  height  of 
which  was  480  feet. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the  tower, 
and  the  manner  of  its  construction,  more  light  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Wdrka  and  Muf/heir  build- 
ings than  from  the  Birs.  The  Birs  was  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  shows 
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.,he  mode  of  constraction  prevalent  in  Babylon  at 
,he  best  period;  the  temples  at  Wai'ka  and  Mug- 
■ieir  remain  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  primitive 
londition,  the  upper  stories  alone  having  been  ren- 
ovated. The  Warka  temple  is  composed  entirely 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  are  of  various  shapes 
und  sizes ;  the  cement  used  is  mud ;  and  reeds  are 
largely  employed  in  the  construction.  It  is  a  build- 
ng  of  the  rao'st  primitive  type,  and  exhibits  a  ruder 


style  of  art  than  that  which  we  perceive  from  bcnpt 
ure  to  have  obtained  at  the  date  of  the  tower 
Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the  composition  of 
the  tower  (Gen.  xi.  3),  and  though  perhaps  it  ii 
somewhat  doubtful  what  the  chemar  ("I^H)  used 
for  mortar  may  have  been  (see  Fresnel  in  Journ. 
Asiastique  for  June,  1853,  p.  9),  yet  on  the  whole 
it  is  most  probable  that  bitumen  (which  abound* 
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in  llabylonia)  is  the  substance  intended.  Now  the 
lo«er  Irasenieiit  of  thu  Afni/lnir  teni])le  exhibits 
tiiis  cdniiiinatioii  in  a  decidedly  jiriniitivc  lurni. 
The  burnt  brickH  are  of  sn)all  size  and  of  an  infe- 
rior quality;  tliey  are  laid  in  bitumen;  and  they 
face  a  mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid  wall 
outside  it,  ten  I'eet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are  used 
in  the  liuilditig.  Writing  ajipears  on  it,  but  of  an 
antiiine  c:i>t.  The  su|>|>().sitl  date  is  n.  c.  2o00  — 
a  little  earlier  than  the  time  commonly  assigned  to 
the  building  of  the  tower.  Probably  the  erection 
of  the  two  l)uild)ngs  was  not  separated  by  a  very 
long  intenal,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  8up|K).se 
that  of  the  two  the  tower  was  the  earlier.  If  we 
mark  its  date,  as  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  do,  by 
the  time  of  I'eleg,  the  son  of  Klier.  and  father  of  lieu 
(see  (Jen.  x.  20),  we  may  perhaps  place  italxjut  h.  c. 
VM. 
It  ia  not  necessary  to  suppose  tliat  any  real  idea 
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of  '•  scaling  heaven  "  wm 
jiresent  to  the  minds  ol 
those  who  raised  eithet 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  any 
other  of  the  Uabylonian 
temple-towers.  'J"he  ex- 
pression used  in  (Genesis 
(xi.  4)  is  a  mere  hyperljole 
for  great  height  (comp. 
Deut.  i.  28;  Dan.  iv.  11, 
&c.),  and  should  not  be 
taken  literally.  Military 
defen.se  was  probably  the 
primary  otijcct  of  such  ed- 
ifices in  early  times:  but 
with  the  wish  for  this  may 
have  been  combined  fur- 
ther secondary  motives, 
which  remained  when  such 
defense  was  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  I)io(k)rus  states 
that  the  great  tower  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  used 
by  the  ChaJdaans  as  an 
observatory  (ii.  9),  and  the 
careful  emplacement  of  the 
Habylonian  temples  with 
the  angles  facing  the  foiu" 
cardinal  jioints  would  be 
a  natin-al  consecpience,  and 
may  lie  regarded  as  a  strong 
confirmation,  of  the  reality 
of  this  application.  M. 
I'resnel  has  recently  con- 
jectured that  they  were 
also  used  as  sleeping-places 
for  tlie  chief  priests  in  the 
summer-time  (Jvuni.  Asi 
atif/iie.  June,  1853,  pp 
529-31).  The  upper  air 
is  cooler,  and  is  free  from 
the  insects,  especially  mos- 
quitos,  which  abound  be- 
low; and  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  chamber  at  the  top  of 
the  15elus  tower  (i.  181) 
goes  far  to  confirm  this  in- 
genious view.         G.  li. 

BA'BI    (Ba0i;    [Vat. 
BaiT/p  ;J     Alex.     Bvfiat 
<  Bter),    1    Esdr.   viii.    37. 

[Bkiiai.] 
BABTLON.     [Bai.ei..] 
BAB'YLON  (BafiuKdof-  Babylon).     The  oc- 
currence of  this  name  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  coiyectures,  which  may  be  briefly 
enumerated. 

1.  That  Babylon  tropically  denotes  Rome.     In 
support  of  this  opinion  is  brought  fonvard  a  tra- 
dition  recorded   by  ICusebius  (//.  /..  ii.  J51.  on  the 
authority  of  Papias  and  (.'lenient  of  Alexandria,  to 
I  the  effect  that  1   Peter  was   composed  at  K'onie. 
i  U-'.cumenius  and  .Jerome   lioth    ansert   that   Kome 
I  was  figuratively  denoted  l)y  Babylon.      Although 
I  this   opinion  is  held   by  Grotius,   1-ardner,  Cave, 
I  Whitby,  Mackniirht.  Hales,  and  others,  it  m.ay  be 
!  rgecte<l  as  improbable.     There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
I  cate  that  the  name  is  use<l  tigunitively,  and  the 
I  subscription  to  an  epistle  is  the  l:ust  place  we  should 
'  expect  to  find  a  mystical  appellation. 
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S.  Cappellus  and  others  take  Babylou,  ynth  as 
little  reason,  to  mean  Jerusalem. 

3.  Bar-Hebra3us  understands  by  it  the  house  in 
Jerusalem  where  the  Apostles  were  assembled  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

4.  Others  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and  identify  it 
with  Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
evidence.  The  two  theories  which  remain  are  wor- 
thy of  more  consideration. 

5.  That  by  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fort 
of  that  name  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
the  modern  B  tboid  in  the  Delta,  a  Uttle  north  of 
Fostat,  or  old  Cairo.  According  to  Strabo  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  some  Babylonian  deserters  who 
had  settled  there.  In  his  time  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  three  legions  which  garri- 
soned Egypt.  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  1.5,  §  1)  says  it 
wa-s  built  on  the  site  of  Letopolis,  when  Cambyses 
subdued  Egypt.  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet. 
is  the  tradi#)n  of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  is  main- 
tained by  Le  Clerc,  ^lill,  Pearson,  and  others. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
was  ever  in  Egypt,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of 
probability  is  created  by  the  tradition  that  his  com- 
panion Mark  was  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

The  most  natural  supposition  of  all  is  that  by 
Babylon  is  intended  the  old  Baliylon  of  Assjxia, 
which  was  largely  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time 
in  question  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  3,  §  1 ;  PliUo,  De  Viri. 
p.  1023,  ed.  Franc.  1091).  The  only  argument 
against  this  view  is  the  negative  evidence  from  the 
silence  of  historians  as  U)  St. .  Peter's  having  vis- 
ited the  Assyrian  Babylon,  but  this  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight.  Lightfoot's  remarks 
are  very  suggestive.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  St. 
.  Mary's,  Cambridge  ( IVorls,  ii.  1144,  Eng.  folio  ed.), 
be  maintained  that  Babylon  of  Assyria  is  intended, 
because  "  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  knots  of  Jews 
in  the  world,"  and  St.  Peter  was  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision.  Again,  he  adds,  "  Bosor  (2  Pet. 
ii.  1.5)  speaks  Peter  in  Babylon,"  it  being  the 
Chaldee  or  S}Tiac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in  Num. 
xxii.  5.  This  last  argument  has  not,  perhaps,  much 
weight,  as  the  same  pronunciation  may  have  char- 
acterized the  dialect  of  Judoea.  Bentley  gave  his 
Bufirage  in  favor  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  quoting 
•Towph.  c.  Ap.  i.  7  {Cr-it.  Sacr.  p.  81,  ed.  EUis). 

W.  A.  W. 
*  The  ^vriter  above  has  mentioned  English 
names  only.  Of  German  writers  who  hold  that  the 
Babylon  of  Assyria  is  meant  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  are 
Steiger  (on  Pet.  £inl.  p.  23);  De  Wette  (Jixeg. 
Handb.  in  loc);  Winer  {Realw.  i.  124);  Credner 
{Einl.  in  das  N.  T.,  p.  643);  Bleek  {Einl.  in  da.'; 
N.  T.,  p.  567);  Neander  {Pfinnzung,  ii.  590); 
Fronmiiller  (on  1  Peter  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  p. 
f'4),  and  others.  Neander  thinks  that  the  wife  of 
Peter  (auvsKKiKTi])  is  meant  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  and 
not  the  church  in  Babylon.  H. 

BAB'YLON,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  sym- 
bolical name  by  which  Kome  is  denoted  (Kev.  xiv. 
8,  xrii.,  xviii.).  The  power  of  Rome  was  regarded 
by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  by  their  fore- 
fathers  (comp.  Jer.  Ii.  7  with   Kev.  xiv.  8),  and 
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habitants  of  Babylon,  a  race  of  Shemitic  origin, 
who  were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria  by  the  conqueruig  Assyrians  (Ezr.  iv. 
9).  At  a  later  pa-iod,  when  the  warlike  Chaldse- 
ans  acquired  the  predominance  in  the  7th  cent. 
B.  c,  the  names  Chaldfean  and  Babylonian  became 
almost  synonyinous  (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15;  comp.  Is. 
xlviii.  14,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

BABYLONISH  GARMENT,  UteraUy 
("TVDtt?  nn^TS :  ^i\^,)  TTOiKlKrf-  pnllium  cocci- 
neum)  "robe  of  Shinar  "  (.losh.  vii.  21).  An  am- 
ple robe,  proljably  made  of  the  skin  or  fur  of  an 
animal  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  or  perhaps  a  varieirated  garment  with 
figures  inwoven  in  the  fashion  for  which  the  Baby- 
lonians were  celebrated.  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  10) 
describes  it  as  "  a  royal  mantle  {^Aa/xv^a  0aa-i- 
\€iov),  all  woven  with  gold."  TertuUian  {De 
Habitu  muliebri,  c.  i.)  tells  us  that  while  the  Syr- 
ians were  celebrated  for  dyeing,  and  the  Phrygians 
for  patchwork,  the  Babylonians  inwove  their  colors. 
For  this  kind  of  tapestry  work  they  had  a  great  rep- 
utation (Pliny  viii.  74:  Colores  diversos  picturce 
intexere  Bnbykvi  m'lxime  celebrrnit,  et  nomen  im- 
posuit).     Compare  also  Martial  {Jip.  viii.  28): 

Non  ego  praetulerim  Babylonica  picta  superbe 
Texta,  Semiramia  quas  variantur  acu  ; 

and  the  Babylonia  peristromata  of  Plautus  {Stick, 
ii.  2,  54;  see  also  Joseph  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5;  Plut. 
M.  Cato,  iv.  5).  Perhaps  some  of  the  trade  in 
these  rich  stuffs  between  i3abylon  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Ez.  xxvii.  24)  passed  through  Jericho,  aa 
well  as  the  gold  brought  by  the  caravans  of  Sheba, 
which  they  may  have  left  in  exchange  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  fertile  soil  (Josh.  vii.  21).  [Jkkicho.] 
Kashi  has  a  story  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  a 
palace  at  Jericho,  probably  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  robe  of  the  king  of   Nineveh  (Jon.  iii.  6)  is 

called  n^^S,  adderefh.  In  the  Bei-eshith  Rabba 
(§  85,  fol.  75,  2,  quoted  by  Gill)  it  is  said  that  the 
robe  was  of  Babylonian  purjjle.  Another  story  in 
the  same  passage  is  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
a  deputy  at  Jericho  who  sent  him  dates,  and  the 
king  in  return  sent  him  gifts,  among  which  w'as  a 
garment  of  Shinar.  Kimchi  (on  Josh.  vii.  21) 
quotes  the  opinions  of  K.  Chanina  bar  Ii.  lsaa« 
that  the  Babylonish  garment  was  of  Babylonian 
purple,  of  Rab  that  it  was  a  rolie  of  fine  wool,  and 
of  Shemuel  that  it  was  a  cloak  washed  with  alum, 
which  we  learn  from  PKny  (xxxv.  52)  was  used  in 
dyeing  wool.  W.  A.  W. 

BA'CA,     THE     VALLEY    OF    {T^^V 

S33n  :  koiAAs  tov  K\av6fxoi)vos  [Alex,  -juocos] : 
Vallis  lacrymarum),  a  valley  somewhere  in  Pales 
tine,  through  which  the  exiled  Psalmist  .sees  in  vis- 
ion the  pilgrims  passuig  in  their  march  towards 
the  sanctuary  of  .lehovah  at  Zion  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  G). 
The  passage  seems  to  contain  a  play,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Hebrew  poetry,  on  the  name  of  the  trees 

(D'^S^S;  jMl'lberky)  from  which  the  valley 
piobably  derived  its  name,  and  the  "tears"  (^2?) 


lence,  whatever  the  people  of  Israel  be  understood  i  ^j^^j  ^,  y^^  -j  ri.ng  in  their  joy  at  their  approach 
o  symbohze,  Babylon  represents  the  antagonistic  i  ^^  ^ion.  These  tears  were  so  abundant  as  to  turn 
principle.     [Revki.atio.n.]  W.  A.  W.        ^^^  ^j^^.  ,.^,ie,,  j^,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  Uacaim  trees  delighted 

BABYLO'NIANS    (S>>2a,   b5n-\D2  :  K^'"^"'"^^''  '^"'^'^^  '"  ^^'"'''■'  ''  ''^  "'^''  "  '^"^^^ 
^aBvAdvtoi:  Bubylonii,  flii  Bahylmis).'  The  in-  i  or  marshy  place  (I!;???).     That  the  valley  was  a 
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real  locality  is  most  probable,  from  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  before  the  name  (( Jeseii.  Tfics.  p.  205). 

A  valley  of  the  same  name  (LxaJ'  ,^*^^^}  still 

exists  in  the  Sinaitic  district  (Burck.  p.  619). 

The  renderini;  of  the  Tartruni  is  (jehenna,  i.  e. 
the  (Je-llinnum  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  Bacaiui 
trees  in  2  Sam.  v.  23.  G. 

*  This  valley,  according  to  the  general  view  of 
interpreters  ( I  Ien<rstenberg,  Tlioluck,  Hupfeld )  is  not 
an  actual,  but  an  idealized  pl;u'e.  Hinnan  life  is  a 
pil<;rima^e  ((ien.  xlvii.  'J),  and  tiiose  who  serve  God 
and  have  faith  in  llim,  bear  cheerfully  its  hardships. 
His  people  tind  cause  for  thanksgiving  and  joy  un- 
der circumstances  tiie  most  adverse  and  trying  (2 
Cor.  vi.  4-10;  I'hilip.  iv.  6,  7}.  The  later  lexicogra- 
phers (bietrich,  Fiirat)  discard  the  old  etymology, 

and  derive  SD3  from  the  verb  MD3,  to  Jivw  out, 
trickle.  llui)fcld  finds  no  allusion  to  tlie  mulberry 
tree  (which  complicates  needlessly  the  idea),  but 
only  a  mark  of  the  concinnity  of  the  figure:  the 
bitter  tears  become  to  us  as  it  were  ftiuntaius  of 
sweet  water  (/>/e  Psdlimn,  ii.  42iM.  I>r.  Kobinson 
has  a  note  against  the  idea  of  a  proper  name  in  this 
passage  (/'//)/*•.  <ie<>f/i:  p.  124).  The  "  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death"  (I's.  xxiii.  4)  is  no  doubt  a 
similar  expression.  H. 

BACCHIDES  (BaKxiSvi),  a  friend  of  Anti- 
ochus  Kpi|)lianes  (.b)se])li.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  2)  and 
governor  of  .Mesopotamia  ((V  tw  -rrtpav  rov  irora- 
jUoG,  1  Mace.  vii.  8;  Joseph.  /.  c),  who  was  com- 
missioned ijy  Demetrius  Soter  to  investigate  the 
charges  which  Alcimus  preferred  against  Judas  ilac- 
cal)ffius.  He  confirmed  Alcinuis  in  the  high  priests 
hood,  and  liaviiig  inflicted  signal  vengeance  on  the 
extreme  party  of  the  Assida'ans  [A.s-side.vxs]  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  After  the  expulsion  of  Alci- 
nuis and  the  defeat  and  death  of  S'icanor  he  led  a 
second  exiH^dition  into  Juda-a.  Judas  Maccal){eus 
fell  in  the  battle  which  ensued  at  Laisa(u.  c.  101): 
and  IJacchides  rei-stal  lished  the  supremacy  of  the 
Syrian  faction  (1  Mace.  ix.  2-5,  oi  iuTf^iis  av^pes- 
Jose])!i.  ,1»/.  xiii.  I,§  1).  He  next  attemjited  to  sur- 
prise J')iiathaii,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership 
of  tiie  national  party  alter  the  death  of  Juda.s;  but 
Jonatlian  esca|)ed  across  tlie  .Ionian.  Bacchides 
(hen  placed  gairisons  in  several  impf>rtant  positions, 
and  took  hostiiges  for  the  security  of  tiie  present 
government.  Having  completed  the  pacification 
of  the  country"  (.bweph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  ."))  he  re- 
turned to  llemetrius  (u.  c.  HJO).  After  two  years 
he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian  faction, 
in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and  Simon, 
who  still  maintained  a  small  force  in  the  desert; 
l)ut  meeting  with  ill  success,  lie  turned  .against 
tho.se  who  had  induced  liini  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition, and  sought  an  iionoralile  retreat.  When 
this  was  known  by  Jonatlian  he  sent  envoys  to 
Bivcchidcs  and  concluded  a  jieace  (».  c.  1.58)  with 
him,  acknowlediiing  him  as  governor  under  the 
Syrian  kitiL;,  wiiile  Bacchiiles  )iledi;ed  himself  not 
t<i  enter  the  land  ai;ain,  a  coiuiilion  wliich  he  faith- 
fully observed  (1  Mace.  vii.  ix. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
10,  11;  xiii.  1).  B.  K.  W, 
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BACCHU'RUS  (^aKxovpos'  ZftAW«s),one 

of  the  "  holy  singers  "  (tcuj'  iepo^aKrwv)  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  '1  Ksdr.  ix.  24).  \o  name 
correspondhig  with  this  is  traceable  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Ezra. 

BACCHUS.     [DioNY.sts.] 

BACE'NOR  (BttKTjj'ccp:  fincenor),  apparent- 
ly a  captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Judas  !Macca- 
ba-us  (2  Mace.  xii.  35).  Or  possibly  tov  ^aKtivo- 
pos  may  have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
eompanie.s  or  squadrons. 

BACH'RITES,  THE  Ol??n:  LXX. 
omits  [in  most  MSS. ;  Comp.  6  Bex^pO '  /'""• 
Btcheritartiin),  the  family  of  Bicchkk,  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35).     [Bi-:i;i.vn.] 
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techdshim;  V  T^T^i,  tachash  (Ez.  xvi.  10):  Stpfia- 
Ta  uaKivQivaX  Aid.  ed.  iivBiva\  Corr^  vdvdtva, 
al.  TTfTTvpuj^eva  in  Ex.  xxv.  5;  Alex.  5f pfiara 
ayta  in  ICx.  xxxv.  7;  uaKii/dos;  Aq.  and  Sym. 
lavOiya  in  Ez.  xvi.  10:  pellts  ianlliince,  ianlhinvs). 
The  Hebrew  tachash,  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
badyer,  occurs  in  connection  with  \'>r,oruth  ("  skin," 
"skins"),  in  Ex.  .vxv.  5,  xx\i.  14,  xxxv.  7,  23, 
xxxvi.  19;  Num.  iv.  0,  8.  11,  12,  14,  25.  In  Ez. 
xvi.  10  trichdsh  occurs  without  ()/•()///,  and  is  men- 
tioned a.s  the  substance  out  of  which  women's  shoes 
were  made;  in  tlie  former  passages  the  tachash 
skins  are  named  in  relation  to  the  tabernacle,  ark, 
ic.,  and  a])pear  to  have  formed  the  exterior  cover- 
ing of  the.se  sacred  articles.  There  is  much  ob- 
scurity as  to  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  tachnsh. 
The  ancient  versions  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that  it 
denotes  not  an  animal,  l)iit  a  color,  either  black  or 
sky-blue;  anioiii;st  the  names  of  those  who  adopt 
this  interpretation  are  Bochart  {Ilieroz.  ii.  387), 
Hosenmi.ller  {Schol.  ad  V.  7'.,  Ex.  xxv.  5:  Ez. 
xvi.  10),  ByiKVUs  {de  Calceis  IIvbrcEonim,  lib.  i. 
ch.  3),  Scheuclizer  (Phys.  Sacr.  in  Ex.  xxv.  5), 
I'arkliurst  ( /hO.  Lex.  s.  v. ),  who  obsenes  that  "  an 
outermost  covering  for  the  tabernacle  of  azure  or 
sky-blue  was  very  proper  to  represent  the  sky  or 
azure  boundary  of  the  system."  Some  versions 
as  the  (lernian  of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  led  ap- 
parently by  tiie  ( 'lialdee,''  and  perhaps  by  a  certain 
similarity  of  sound  between  the  words  tacha.<!h, 
taxits,  fliichs,  have  suppo.sed  that  the  badger  (mt:l<  j 
taxus)  is  denoted;  but  tiiis  is  clearly  an  error,  for 
the  badger  is  not  found  in  tlie  Bible  lands.  Oth- 
ers, as  Gesiier  and  Harenberg  (in  Mii.<ao  lirem. 
ii.  312),  have  thouL;ht  tiiat  some  kind  of  wolf, 
known  by  the  (ireek  name  dtis  and  the  Arabic 
Sh(ti/hid,  is  intended.'^  Hasa'us  (in  />i.<Mrt.  Phtl- 
oltir/.  Syl/df/c,  diss.  ix.  §  17)  and  Bii.sching,  in  his 
preface  to  the  ICpitome  of  Scheuchzer's  Physit 
Sacra,  are  of  opinion  that  tachafli  denotes  a  ceta 
cean  animal,  the  Trichtchiis  manatiis  of  Liiimvus 
wliich,  however,  is  only  found  in  .\inerica  and  the 
West  Indies.  Others  with  Sebald  Ban  iConimtnt. 
de  iis  t/iue  ex  And),  in  usnin  Tabemac.  fnerunt 
re/ntita,  Traj.  ad  Hlien.  1753,  ch.  ii.)  are  in  favor 
of  tachash  representing  some  kind  of  seal  (Phoca 
vitidina,  l.inn.).  Dr.  Geddes  (Cnt.  Rem.  Ex.  xxv. 
5)  is  of  the  same  opinion.     Gesenius  understandi 


n  In  1  Marc.  Ix.  67,  hi«  return  Beems  to  be  referred  |  duperbit  In  coloribus  miiltU"  (Buxtorf,   Lex.    llah 
o  tfae  death  of  Alc-lmu.i.  '      a.  t.). 

.  w*^»,— ^    „  ...  ,  .  f  "  The  Bi^  of  the  Orwks  Is  rertajnly  the  jtkcka!  • 

o  jSjuDD,  "  inrtm,    kIc    dirtu*    (lula    gnudet    et :  ,  „  .  . 

f  •"Z'i^  '  '  "  \  {Cams  Auretu). 
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Bome  "  kind  of  seal  or  badger,  or  other  similar  ( !  ) 
creature."  Of  modern  writers  Dr.  Kitto  {Pict. 
Bible  on  Ex.  xxv.  5)  thinks  that  tachnsh  denotes 
some  clean  animal,  as  in  all  probability  the  skin  of 
an  unclean  animal  would  not  have  been  used  for 
the  sacred  coverings.  Col.  H.  Smith  {Cyc.  Bib. 
Lit.  [1st  ed.]  art.  Badr/er),  vrith  much  plausibility, 
conjectures  that  tachash  refers  to  some  rummant 
of  the  Aigocerine  or  Damaline  groups,  as  these 
animals  are  known  to  the  natives  under  the  names 
of  pacasse,  thacasse  (varieties,  he  says,  of  the  word 
tachash),  and  have  a  deep  gray,  or  slaty  {hysginus) 
colored  skin.  Dr.  Robinson  on  this  subject  {Bib. 
JitS.  i.  171)  writes:  "  The  superior  of  the  convent 
at  Sinai  procured  for  me  a  pair  of  the  sandals  usu- 
ally worn  by  the  Bedawin  of  the  peninsuLi,  made 
of  the  thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the 
Red  Sea.  The  Arabs  around  the  convent  called  it 
Tun,  but  could  give  no  farther  account  of  it  than 
that  it  is  a  large  fish,  and  is  eaten.  It  is  a  species 
of  Halicore',  named  by  Ehrenberg'^  {Symb.  Phys. 
Mammal,  ii.)  Ilallcora  Hemprichii.  The  skin  is 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  miglit  answer  very  well  for 
the  external  covering  of  the  tabernacle  which  wa,s 
constructed  at  Sinai,  but  would  seem  hardly  a  fit- 
ting material  for  the  ornamental  sandals  belonging 
to  the  costly  attire  of  high-born  dames  in  Palestine, 
de.scribed  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel "  (xvi.  10). 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  ancient  ver- 
sions have  interpreted  the  word  tachash  to  mean  a 
color,  an  explanation  which  has,  as  Gesenius  re- 
marks, no  groimd  either  in  the  etjTiiology  or  in  the 
cognate  languages.  Whatever  is  the  substance  in- 
dicated by  tachash,  it  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxxv.  2-3, 
that  it  was  some  material  in  frequent  use  amongst 

Nostrils.  The  Bye. 


Halicore  Tabernaculi,  with  enlarged  drawing  of   the 
head. 

the  Israelites  during  the  Exodus,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences  where  the  name  occurs  (for 
the  word  oroth,  "skins,"  is  always,  with  one  excep- 


a  According  to  Ehrenberg,  the  Arabs  on  the  coast 
call  this  animal  Naka  and  LotlUm.  Arabian  natural- 
ists applied  the  term  e7isan  alma,  "  man  of  the  sea," 
to  this  creature. 

6  Etosenmiiller  (ScAoZ.  in  V.  T.  on  Ex.  xxv.  5)  ques- 
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tion,  repeated  with  tachash),  seems  to  Imply  th.-.t 
the  skin  of  some  animal  and  not  a  color  is  denoted 
by  it.  Tiie  Aiabic  chichas  or  iuchas  denotes  a 
dolphin,  but  in  all  probabihty  is  not  restricted  in 
its  apphcation,  but  may  refer  to  either  a  seal  or  a 
cetacean.*  The  skin  of  the  Halicore,  from  its 
hardness,  would  be  well  suited  for  making  soles  for 
shoes ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  i\jabs 
near  Cape  Mussendum  apply  the  skin  of  these 
animals  for  a  similar  purpose  (Col.  H.  Smith,  /.  c. ). 
The  Halicore  Tabernaculi  is  found  in  tlie  Red  Sea, 
and  was  observed  by  Riippell  (Miis.  SencL  i.  113, 
t.  6 ),  who  gave  the  animal  the  above  name,  on  the 
coral  banks  of  the  Abyssinian  coast.  Or  perhaps 
tachash  may  denote  a  seal,  the  skin  of  which  ani- 
mal would  suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
allusions.  Pliny  (//.  X.  ii.  5.5)  says  seal-skins 
were  used  as  coverings  for  tents;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  in 
an  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  W.  H. 

BAG  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  1.  (D'^tp"^~in  :  e{,\a- 
Kos'  sacciis.)  Charit'im,  the  "bags"'  in  which 
Naaman  bound  up  the  two  talents  of  silver  for  Ge- 
hazi  (2  K.  v.  23),  probably  so  called,  according  to 
Gesenius,  from  their  long,  cone-Uke  shape.  The 
word  only  occurs  besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  "crisp- 
ing-pins  "),  and  there  denotes  the  reticules  carried 
by  the  Hebrew  ladies. 

2.  (D^3  :  fj,dp(Tnnros,  jxapcrvTrioy  '■  sacculus, 
saccellus.)  Cis,  a  bag  for  carrying  weights  (Deut. 
xxv.  13  r  Prov.  xvi.  11;  Mic.  vi.  11),  also  used  as  a 
purse  (Prov.  i.  14;  Is.  xlvi.  6). 

3.  r/3  :  KiiStov:  pera.)  Cefi,  translated  " bag " 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49,  is  a  word  of  most  general 
meaning,  and  is  generally  rendered  "  vessel "  or 
"instrument."  In  Gen.  xUi.  25,  it  is  the  "sack" 
in  vi^hich  .Jacob's  sons  carried  the  corn  which  they 
brought  from  Egypt;  and  m  1  Sam.  Lx.  7,  xxi.  5, 
it  denotes  a  bag  or  wallet  for  carrying  food  (A.  V. 
"vessel";  comp.  ,Jud.  x.  5,  .xiii.  10,  15).  The 
shepherd's  "bag"  which  David  had  seems  to  have 
been  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  his  calling,  and 
was  probably,  from  a  comparison  of  Zech.  xi.  15, 
16  (where  A.  V.  "  instruments  "  is  the  same  word), 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  lambs  which  were 
unable  to  walk,  or  were  lost,  and  contained  materi- 
als for  healing  such  as  were  sick  and  binding  up 
those  that  were  broken  (comp.  Ez.  xxxiv.  4,  16). 

4.  (")"1~l^:  evSeaiJLos,Se(rfjL6s-  sacculus.)  Tse- 
7W-,  properly  a  "  bundle  "  (Gen.  xlii.  35;  1  Sara. 
xxv.  29),  appears  to  have  been  used  by  travellers 
for  carryuig  money  during  a  long  journey  (Prov 
vii.  20;  Hag.  i.  6;  comp.  Luke  xii.  33-  Tob.  ix. 
5).  In  such  "bundles"  the  priests  bound  up  the 
money  which  was  contributed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Temp%  under  Jehoiada  (2  K.  xii.  10,  A.  V. 
"  put  up  in  bags  " ).  The  "  bag  "  (y\cocra6KoiJ.ov- 
loculi)  which  .Judas  carried  was  probably  a  small 
box  or  chest  (.John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).     The  Greek 


^nd  .  .jj^j;r\j'  (tuchas),  as  applying  to  the  dolphin 
or  the  seal  promiscuously.  The  common  Arabic  name 
for  the  dolphin  is  ,  yj^JiJ  i^  {dulfin ).  Perhaps,  there- 
fore,   duchas  and   tuchas   had    a    wide    signification 


tions  the  use  of  the  Arabia  words   iyt,^C>   {d'^has)  \  Tlie  Hebrew   ^Vr\  is  of  obscure  origin. 
15 
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word  is  tlie  «ame  as  that  used  in  the  I.XX.  for 

■•chest"  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11,  and  originally 
signified  a  box  used  by  musicians  for  carrying  the 
mouth-pieces  of  their  instruments.       W.  A.  W. 

BA'GO  (Baya>\  [Vat.  Bavai;  Alex.]  Bayo- 
Vulg.  omits),  1  I'^dr.  \iii."4().     [Uigvai.] 

BAGO'AS  {Baydas-  [Old  Lat.]  Bar/oas, 
[Yuli^.]  Var/ao),  .lud.  xii.  11,  [13.]  The  name  is 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  eunuch  in  Persian  (I'lin. 
//.  iV.  xiii.  4,  9).  Conip.  Burmann  ad  Ovid.  Am. 
ii.  2,  1.  B.  F.  W. 

BAG'OI  [3  syl.]  (Bayoi  [Vat.  Boaai] :  Zo- 
foar),  1  Esdr.  v.  i-l.     [Bigvai.J 

BAHARUIVIITE,  THE.  [Baiurim.] 
BAHU'RIM  fa'^n^n?  and  D"**??!? 
[t/nuTK/  men,  or  lad'riors] :  BapaKifx  [2  Sam.  iii.  16, 
elsewhere  Baovpi/x;  Vat.  2  Sam.  iii.  Id,  BapaKfi; 
xvi.  5,  xix.  IG,  Baovpfifj.;  x\ii.  18,  Boopeiyu;  2  K. 
ii.  8.  Badovpfifj.  (and  so  Alex.) J ;  Alex,  [elsewhere] 
Baovpeifi:  -Joseph.  Baxovp'fis  !in(l  Baovpiv'-  Bahn- 
rim),  a  village,  the  slight  notices  remaining  of 
which  connect  it  almost  exclusively  with  the  flight 
of  David.  It  was  apparently  on  or  close  to  the 
road  leading  uj)  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  resided  here  (1  K. 
ii.  8),  and  from  the  village,  when  David  having, 
left  the  "top  of  the  mount"  behind  him  was  mak- 
ing his  way  down  the  ea.stem  slopes  of  Olivet  into 
the  Jordan  valley  below,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and 
running  along  (Joseph.  Siarpex'"'')  on  tlie  side  or 
"rib"  of  the  hill  over  against  the  khig's  party, 
flung  his  stones  and  dust  and  foul  al)use  (2  S.  xvi.  5), 
with  a  virulence  which  is  to  this  day  exhibited  in 
the  Ea,st  towards  fallen  greatness,  however  eminent 
it  may  previously  have  been.  Here  in  the  court 
of  a  house  was  the  well  in  v\hicli  Jonathan  and 
.Vhimaaz  eluded  their  inirsuers  (xvii.  18).  In  his 
account  of  the  occurrence,  Jcjsephus  {Ant.  vii.  9, 
§  7)  distinctly  states  that  Bahurim  lay  ofl'the  main 
road  (irorSfs  fKTpcnrfi/Tf?  ttjs  6Sov),  which  agrees 
well  with  flie  account  of  Shimei's  behavior.  Here 
I'haltiel,  the  hustiand  of  INIichal,  bade  farewell  to 
his  wife  when  on  her  return  to  King  David  at  He- 
bron (2  Sam.  iii.  K!).  Bahurim  nnist  have  been 
very  near  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin,  but  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  nor  is  any 
explanation  given  of  its  being  Benjamite,  as  from 
Shimei's  residing  there  we  may  conclude  it  was. 
In  the  Targum  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  we  find 

it  given  as  Alnion  (^^737).  But  the  situation 
of  Almon  (?ee  Josh.  xxi.  18)  will  not  at  all  suit 
the  requirements  of  Bahurim.  Dr.  Barclay  con- 
jectures that  the  place  lay  where  some  ruins  still 
exist  close  to  a  Warhj  Ihiwahy,  which  nms  in  a 
straight  course  for  3  miles  from  Olivet  directly 
towards  Jordan,  offering  the  nearest,  though  not 
the  best  route  (Barclay,  503,  4). 

AzMAVETH  "the  Barhuniit«"  C^^rT^Sn  : 
b  Bap5iofi(TTjs;  [Vat.  Bapoiajufirrjy:]  Alex.  Ba- 
poj/unTTjr:   ['/e  lienmii]  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31),  or  "  the 

Haharumite"  (""^^^nnaH  :  6  Bapwfxl;  [Vat. 
Bffp/ufiv;  Alex.  Bapo-Ojui:  Bnvr(twili.i]  1  Chr.  xi. 
33),  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard,  is  the 
BTily  native  of  Bahurim  that  we  hear  of  except 
Shimei.  G. 

BA'.IITH  ("l^an,  with  the  definite  article. 
'the  house"),  referrinji;  not  to  a  place  of  this 
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name,  but  to  the  "temple"  of  the  false  gods  of 
Moab,  as  opposed  to  the  "high  places"  in  the 
same  sentence  (Is.  xv.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  12). 
The  allusion  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal 
nieon,  or  Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  22,  as  here,  with  Dibon  and  Nebo.  But 
this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  the  conclusion  of  (ie- 
senius  is  as  above  {.Jesmn,  ad  loc.);  LXX.  \vTrel<r- 
0e  icp'  favTOvs  '■  Ascendit  domus.  G. 

BAKBAK'KAR  ("li^?i?2  [perh.  wasting 
of  the  mmtnl]:  BaK^UKoip  f\''at.  Ba«op:]  Bac- 
bacar),  a  I>evite,  apparently  a  de.scendant  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

BAK'BUK  (P^2i72  \bottk-]  :  BaK^o<,K\ 
[Vat.  BaKKovK,  BaKj8ou:]  Bacbuc).  "Children 
of  Bakbuk "  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zenibbabel  (I'^r.  ii.  51 ; 
Nell.  vii.  53).  [The  name  corresponds  to  Acub, 
1  Esdr.  v.  31.] 

BAKBUKI'AH  (n;p2i72  [imsting from 
.h'liovah]:  LXX.  omits  [in  most'^ISS.,  but  FA.8 
BaK^UKtas,  BaKfiaias\  Conip.  BoKx^'i-as,  BaK0a- 
Kias-  BecOecid]).  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  xi.  17,  xii.  9). 

2.  [FA.s  Comp.  BaK^aKias.]  A  Levite  porter, 
apparently  a  different  person  from  the  preceding 
(Neh.  xii.  25). 

BAKING,     [Bread.] 

BA'LAAM  (2V?2,  i-  e.  Bileam:  BoAaa/i; 
Joseph.  BaAafios  '■  Bnlnrim),  a  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  jirophecy,  introduced  in  Numbers  (xxii. 
5)  as  the  son  of  Beor.  He  belonged  to  the  Jlid- 
ianites,  and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  people 
possessed  the  same  authority  that  Closes  did  among 
the  Israelites.  At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  appar- 
ently as  a  person  of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8; 
cf.  xxxi.  10).  He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor, 
which  is  said  at  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  to  have  been  a  city 

of  Mesopotamia  (C^'^inS  C^S).  He  himself 
speaks  of  being  "  brought  from  Aram  out  of  the 
mountains  of  the  East"   (Num.  xxiii.   7).     The 

reading,  therefore,    PS^  ''32,  instead   of   ''iS 

I^S^,  which  at  Num.  xxii.  5  is  found  in  some 
MSB.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan,  >S)Tiac, 
and  Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred,  as  the 
Ammonites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended  so 
far  as  the  Eu])hrates,  which  is  probably  the  river 
alluded  to  in  this  place.  The  name  B-olaam,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius   [and  Fiirst]  is  compounde<l 

of  72   and  CV,  "  non-populus,  fortasse  i.  q.  per- 

egrinus;"  according  to  Vitringa  it  is    'V?  and 

C37,  the  lord  of  the  people ;  according  to  Simo- 

nis,  i''/2  and  C^,  the  destnicti(m  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  Bela,  the  son  of  I$eor,  mentioned  Gen. 
xxxvi  32,  as  the  first  king  of  lulom.  Balaam  is 
called  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15,  "  the  son  of  IV)sor:"  this 
l.ightfoot  (  U'orA-.s,  vii.  80)  thinks  a  Chaldaism  for 
Beor,  and  infers  that  St.  Peter  was  then  in  liaby- 
lon.  Bal.Tam  is  one  of  those  inst.Tnce.s  which 
meet  us  in  .Scripture,  of  persons  dwelling  among 
heathens,  but  pos.srssing  a  certain  knowleflge  of  the 
one  true  (iod.  He  was  endowed  witli  a  greatet 
than  onlinary  knowledge  of  God ;  he  vas  posaeaxed 
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jf  high  gifts  of  intellect  and  genius;  he  had  the 
Intuition  of  truth,  and  could  see  into  the  life  of 
things,  —  in  short,  he  was  a  poet  and  i  pr^^phet. 
Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all  these  superior  ad- 
vantages were  not  his  own,  but  derived  from  God, 
and  were  his  gift.  And  thus,  doubtless,  he  had 
won  for  himself  among  his  contemporaries  far  and 
wide  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanctity. 
It  was  believed  that  he  whom  he  blessed  was 
blessed,  and  he  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed.  Elat- 
ed, however,  by  his  fame  and  his  spiritual  eleva- 
tion, he  had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts  were 
his  own,  and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  ends.  He  could  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  and  might  acquire  riches  and 
honor  by  means  of  them.  A  custom  existed  among 
many  nations  of  antiquity  of  de^•oting  enemies  to 
destruction  before  entering  upon  a  war  with  them. 
At  this  time  the  Israelites  were  marching  forward 
to  the  occupation  of  Palestine:  they  were  now  en- 
camped in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  .Jor- 
dan, by  Jericho.  Balak,  the  king  of  JNIoab,  having 
witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  his  neighbors,  the 
Amorites,  by  this  people,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Midianites  against  them,  and  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  Balaam  with  the  rewards  of  divination 
in  their  hands.  We  see  from  this,  therefore,  that 
Balaam  was  in  the  habit  of  using  his  wisdom  as  a 
trade,  and  of  mingling  with  it  devices  of  his  own 
by  which  he  imposed  upon  others,  and  perhaps  par- 
tially deceived  himself.  When  the  elders  of  jNIoab 
and  Midian  told  him  their  message,  he  seems  to 
have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
their  request,  for  he  invited  them  to  tarry  the  night 
with  him,  that  he  might  learn  how  the  Lord  would 
regard  it.  These  misgivings  were  confirmed  by 
the  express  prohil^ition  of  God  upon  his  journey. 
Balaam  reported  the  answer,  and  the  messengers 
of  Balak  returned.  The  king  of  Moab,  however, 
not  deterred  by  this  failure,  sent  again  more  and 
more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  he  should  be  promoted  to  very  great  honor 
upon  complying  with  his  request.  The  prophet 
again  refused,  but  notwithstanding  invited  the  em- 
bassy to  tarry  the  night  with  him,  that  he  might 
know  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  him  furtlier; 
and  thus  by  his  importunity  he  extorted  from  God 
the  permission  he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the 
same  time  that  his  actions  would  be  overruled  ac- 
cording to  the  Divine  will.  Balaam  therefore  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  with  the  messengers  of  Ba- 
lak. But  God's  anger  was  kindled  at  this  mani- 
festation of  determined  self-will,  and  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against 
him.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Be  ye  not  Uke 
to  horse  and  mule  which  have  no  understanding, 
whose  mouths  must  be  held  with  bit  and  bridle, 
lest  they  fall  upon  thee,"  had  they  been  familiar  to 
Balaam,  would  have  come  home  to  him  with  most 
iremendous  force;  for  never  have  they  received  a 
more  forcible  illustration  than  the  comparison  of 
Balaam's  conduct  to  his  Maker  with  his  treatment 
»f  his  ass,  affords  us.  The  wisdom  with  which  the 
iractable  brute  was  allowed  to  "  speak  with  man's 
poice,"  and  "forbid"  the  untractable  "madness  of 
Aie  prophet,"  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.  He 
ivas  taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a  spiritual 
perception  to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  was  a 
itranger ;  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  behold 
,he  angel  of  the  Lord,  "  he  bowed  dovra  his  head 
ind  fell  flat  on  his  face."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
o  suppose,  as  some  do,  among  whom  are  Hengsten- 
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berg  and  Leibnitz,  that  the  event  here  refened  to 
happened  only  in  a  trance  or  vision,  though  such 
an  opinion  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  fact 

that  our  translators  render  the  word    /p3  in  xxiv. 

4,  16,  ^^ falling  into  a  trance"  whereas  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  simple  falling  is  conveyed  by  it. 
St.  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a  real  historical  event: 
"the  dumb  ass,  speakmg  with  man's  voice,  forbad 
the  madness  of  the  prophet"  (2  Pet.  ii.  IG).  We 
are  not  told  liow  these  things  happened,  but  that 
they  did  happen,  and  that  it  pleased  God  thus  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  His  elect  people,  and  to  bring 
forth  from  the  genius  of  a  self-willed  prophet,  who 
thought  that  his  talents  were  his  own,  strains  of 
poetry  bearing  upon  the  destmy  of  the  Jewish  na/- 
tion  and  the  church  at  large,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed throughout  the  Mosaic  records.  It  is 
evident  that  Balaam,  although  acquainted  with 
God,  was  desirous  of  throwmg  an  air  of  mystery 
round  his  wisdom,  from  the  instructions  he  gave 
Balak  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  the  seven 
altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for  hun;  but  he 
seems  to  have  thought,  also,  that  these  sacrifices 
would  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the  mind  of  the 
Almighty,  because  he  pleads  the  merit  of  them  (xxiii. 
4),  and  after  experiencing  their  impotency  to  effect 
such  an  object,  "he  went  no  more,"  we  are  told, 
"to  seek  for  enchantments"  (.xxiv.  1).  His  relig- 
ion, therefore,  was  probably  such  as  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  God 
not  confirmed  by  any  covenant.  He  knew  Him  aa 
the  fountain  of  wisdom,  how  to  worship  Him  he 
could  merely  guess  from  the  customs  in  vogue  at 
the  time.  Sacrifices  had  been  used  by  the  patri- 
archs ;  to  what  extent  they  were  efficient  could  only 
be  surmised.  There  is  an  allusion  to  Balaam  in 
the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  5),  where  Bishop  Butler 
thinks  that  a  conversation  is  preserved  which  oc- 
curred between  him  and  the  king  of  Moab  upon 
this  occasion.  But  such  an  opinion  is  hardly  ten- 
able, if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Balak  is  nowhere 
represented  as  consulting  Balaam  upon  the  accept- 
able mode  of  worshipping  God,  and  that  the  direc- 
tions found  in  Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  char 
acter  to  those  which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor 
upon  the  high  places  of  Baal.  The  prophet  is 
recounting  "  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  "  in  de 
livering  His  people  out  of  the  hand  of  Moab  under 
Balak,  and  at  the  mention  of  his  name  the  history 
of  B.ilaam  comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and  he  ia 
led  to  make  those  noble  reflections  upon  it  which 
occur  in  the  following  verses.  "  The  doctrine  of 
Balaam  "  is  spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allu- 
sion has  been  supposed  to  Ni/ct^Aaos,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  v.  15, 
these  two  names  being  probably  similar  in  signifi- 
cation. Though  the  utterance  of  Balaam  was  over- 
ruled so  that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moabites 
the  expedient  of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornica- 
tion. The  eff"ect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv 
A  battle  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  ilidian 
ites,  in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them,  and  waa 
slain  by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored to  curse  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  (Comp.  Bish- 
op Butler's  Sermons,  serm.  vii. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  des 
lulkes  Israel,  ii.  277.)  S.  L. 

*  There  are  but  two  views  that  can  well  be  taken 
of  this  miracle  of  "  the  dumb  ass  speaking."  Did 
God  exert  such  an  influence  upon  the  beast  that 
it  saw  his  messenger  which  men  did  not  see.  and 
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viitliout  a  reasoning  mind  distinctly  uttered  the 
words  of  a  rational  being?  or  did  God  exert  such 
an  influence  upon  lialaam  that  the  reprcwf  of  the 
niesst^mer  of  (jod  and  the  beast  on  which  he  rode 
■ounded  in  his  cars  and  sunk  into  his  heart  V  In 
either  case  the  occurrences  were  realities  to  IJaliu^ii, 
and  were  the  result  of  a  direct  interposition  of  God. 
more  palpable  on  the  fonner,  but  not  less  real  on 
the  latter  supposition. 

'riie  arfoiuients  for  the  subjective  view  (as  rep- 
resented by  Tholuck,  Hengstenberj^  and  others)  on 
Haiaam  are  the  followin<;:  1.  The  usual  manner 
in  which  (Jod  revealed  himself  in  that  age  was  by 
visions  and  dreams,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  revealed  himself  otherwise  to  15alaam,  whilst 
in  tiie  first  two  cases  he  waited  until  after  night, 
the  [)ropcr  season  for  visions  and  dreams,  liefore  he 
gave  his  answer.  2.  No  astonishment  is  indicated 
at  the  communication  of  the  ass,  or  respect  such 
a.s  we  should  naturally  e.xi)ect  to  be  exhibited  to 
such  a  tiicssenger  of  did.  On  the  other  hand  he 
gays  in  his  impatience,  "  Because  thou  hast  mocked 
me,  I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  for 
now  would  I  kill  thee."  3.  At  the  time  of  the 
revelation,  Balaam's  two  servants  (Num.  xxii.  22) 
and  i)robably  the  Moabitish  messengers  (xxii.  35) 
were  with  him,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  cognizant  of  any  communication  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses  of  Balaam.  4.  Balaam  himself  did 
not  ]>erceive  the  messenger  of  (Jod  which  pro\etl  so 
formidable  an  obstruction  to  the  ass  until  after  its 
ex])ostulation,  and  God  had  opened  his  eyes.  Com- 
pare similar  language  as  preparatory  to  a  vision,  or 
hiternal  illinnination.  in  2  K.  vi.  17;  I's.  cxix.  18. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  may  be  said:  {a.) 
"  This  occurs  m  a  Historical  Book,  and  unless  it 
is  exi)ressly  stated,  we  should  not  interpret  these 
occurrences  as  seen  in  vision."  But  we  repl)-,  that 
(Jod  so  often  revealed  himself  in  visions,  and  they 
were  so  unquestionably  relied  upon,  that  the  authors 
of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Bil)le  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  state  in  what  way  a  particular 
revelation  is  made.  Compare  (Jen.  xxii.  3;  xxviii. 
12  ff.,  x.\.xii.  2,  and  many  other  pa.ssages.  (h.)  "We 
cannot  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between  what 
was  seen  in  \ision,  and  what  occurred  liefore  the 
eyes 'of  all."  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do 
this ;  one  mode  is  as  real  as  the  other ;  it  is  enough 
when  what  is  narrated  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  experience,  that  we  then  understand  it  of 
external  events,  (c.)  "  The  language  in  Num.  xxii. 
28,  as  well  as  in  2  I'et.  ii.  10,  implies  a  direct  oral 
communication."  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  so  in- 
terpret it.  There  was  a  direct  communication  in 
the  way  of  reproof  from  (Jod  to  Balaam,  and  it 
matters  little  whether  God  put  the  sound  of  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  duml)  t)ea.st,  or  into  the  ears 
of  Balaam  as  coming  from  the  beast. 

R.  D.  C.  R. 

*  The  sin  of  Balaam  was  one  of  peculiar  aggra^ 
ration,  and  is  characleri/cd  as  such  in  2  I'et.  ii.  15, 
Ki,  and  .lude  11.  To  sec  his  conduct  in  its  tnie 
light,  we  mtist  call  to  mind  the  geography  of  the 
Bcene.  Tliis  professed  servant  and  prophet  of  .leho- 
vah  was  standing  at  the  time  on  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  ,\barim  beyond  the  .lordan,  from  which 
Moses  was  jMTmittcd  to  l)ehokl  the  I-and  of  Promise 
iust  liefore  his  dciith.  For  the  range  of  view  under 
the  eye  of  the  sjioctator  from  that  position,  sec  under 
NKI«i>  f.\mer.  e<t.).  Standing  tliere.  BaL-uim  wiis 
.m  a  mount  consecrated  to  jiagan  worship  and 
thronged  with  idolaters.     On  his  left  hand  he  sees 
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the  dark  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  its  bk>ck  vai 
desolate  shores,  which  were  recognized  among  all 
the  ea.stern  tribes  as  a  monument  of  (Jod's  wrath 
against  the  impious  and  ungodly.  ()n  the  right  he 
sees  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  whom  Jehovah  had 
just  overthrown  as  jjroof  of  His  ])Ower  and  jiurpose 
to  destroy  the  wicked  and  to  give  the  victory  to  His 
people.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  lies  spread 
out  before  him  the  camp  of  Israel,  divided  accord- 
Lug  to  their  tribes,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  seen 
the  tabernacle  of  God,  aijo>e  which  hangs  the  pillar 
of  cloud ;  while  in  the  distance  beyond  the  camp 
his  eyes  rest  upon  the  land  which  he  knew  to  be 
promised  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Yet  even  in  this 
situation,  amid  so  much  adapted  to  show  him  how 
fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  sin  against  the  Infinite  One, 
he  daretl,  for  the  reward  with  which  Balak  tempted 
his  avarice,  to  abuse  his  othce  as  a  holy  prophet 
and  to  attempt,  once  and  again,  to  call  down  curses 
on  those  whom  (Jod  had  blessed.  Hr.w  much  more 
\ivid  is  our  conception  of  Balaam'^  apostasy  and 
guilt,  when  we  thus  jiLace  ourselves  in  imagination 
where  he  stood  in  that  critical  hour  of  his  moral 
history ! 

In  support  of  the  internal  or  sr  bjective  interpre- 
tation, the  reader  may  consult  Herder,  Geist  der 
Ebr.  Poesie,  i.  237;  Tholuck's  Wniiuchtt  Schrif- 
ten,  i.  400-432;  Hengstenberg's  Geschiclile  BileavM 
u.  seiiie  Wtigsrifjuniii  n  (Berhn,  1842);  and  Prophe- 
cu's  cf  Balaam  {lilbl.  San:  iii.  347-378,  and  699- 
743).  Kurtz  mauitains  the  outward  or  literal  view 
{Geschichle  (/is  A.  Bimdes,  ii.  477-489). 

Later  exegetical  helps  for  the  study  of  Balaam's 
prophecies:  Keil  and  Delitzsch  hi  their  Co7niiitiila)-y 
on  the  Pentateuch,  iii.  170-202  (Clark's  Library); 
Knoliel,  h'xe</et.  Ilandb.  xiii.  121-148;  Bunsen's 
liibelirerk;  i.  261-265  ;  and  Wordsworth's  I/vly 
Bible,  u-ith  Notes  and  Introductions,  Part  II.  159- 
104  (London,  1864). 

Dean   Stanley  has  grouped  together  with   fine 
effect  the  characteristic  [loints  of  this  "  grandest  of 
idl  the  cjjisodes  introduced   uito  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative" {History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  i.  209-218). 
Bishop  Hall  has  some  good  practical  reflections  on 
Balaam's  chanutcr  and  prophecies  ( Contemplatiuna 
on  Historical  Pagsai/es  (f  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  book 
vii.   4).     Keble's   noble    hymn    {Christian    Year: 
Second  Sunday  after  Kaster)  should  not  be  over- 
looked.    The    "  sculptor's  hand  "  has  graphically 
bodied  forth  botli  the  sin  of  the  aiK)state  and  the 
warning  from  it  for  others,  in  the  hues : 
"  No  sun  or  star  po  briglit 
In  nil  the  world  of  light 
That  they  should  draw  to  Heaven  bis  downward  eye ; 
Ho  hears  tlr  Alniightv's  wm-d, 
lie  sees  the  Angel's  sword. 
Yet  low  upon  the  earth  his  heart  and  treasure  lie." 

H. 

BA'LAC  (6  BoActx:  Bahc),  Rev.  ii.  14. 
[Bai.ak.] 

BAL'ADAN.     [Merodach-Baladan.] 

BA'LAH  (nba:  Ba.\e£  [Alex.  B«Ai3a>Aa] : 
Bait),  Josh.  xix.  3.     [Baal,  Oeogr.  No.  2,  6.] 

BA'LAK  (P^S  :  BaAtfK :  BaUtc),  son  ol 
Zip|)or,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing  their  journey- 
ings  in  the  wildenicsis  to  a  close.  According  to 
(Jesenius  the  name  signities  inanis,  vaciiut.  Balak 
entered  into  a  Icigue  with  Midian  and  hired  Balaara 
to  cursi"  the  Israelite;  imt  his  designs  were  fnis- 
trated  in  tlie  manner  recorded  in  Num.  ixii.-xxiv 
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fle  is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9 ;  Judg.  *xi. 
26;  Mic.  vi.  5.     [Balaam.]  S.  L. 

*  Balak's  name  signifies  not  innnis,  vacuus,  but 
in  the  active  sense  one  who  makes  empty  or  desolate, 
"  a  waster,"  "  spoiler  " ;  a  complimentary  title  such 
as  a  king  or  conqueror  might  bear.  The  writer 
above  quotes  Geseuius  in  his  Tliesiur.  i.  21-i;  but 
in  his  other  works  Gesenius  defines  the  name  in 
the  other  way.  See  his  Ilebr.  u.  Cliald.  Ilundw. 
(1335);  Hoffmann's  Latin  ed.  1847;  and  Dietrich's 
ed.  1863.  Fiirst  adopts  the  same  explanation 
(i.  19-1).  The  last  book  of  the  Bible  mentions 
Balak  once  more,  and  presents  him  m  the  same 
character  as  the  dupe  and  instrument  of  Balaam 
in  leading  the  people  of  Israel  into  gross  idolatry 
and  Ucentiousness  (Rev.  ii.  14).  H. 

BAL'AMO.  [Jud.  viii.  3.]  [Baal,  Geogr. 
No.  6.] 

BALANCE.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus 
translated  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  C^3TS^,  mozenayim  (LXX.  (vy6i',  Vulg. 
statera),  the  dual  form  of  which  points  to  the  double 
scales,  like  Lat.  bilnnx.  The  balance  in  this  form 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  found  on 
the  Egj-ptian  monuments  as  early  as  the  time  of 
•Joseph,  and  we  find  allusions  to  its  use  in  the  story 
of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii. 
16)  by  Abraliam.  Before  coinage  was  introduced 
it  was  of  necessity  employed  in  all  transactions  in 
which  the  valuable  metals  were  the  mediums  of 
exchange  (Gen.  xliii.  21;  Ex.  xxii.  17;  1  K.  xs. 
39;  Esth.  iii.  9;  Is.  xlvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  &c.). 
The  weights  which  were  used  were  at  first  probably 
stones,  and  from  this  the  word  "  stone  "  contmued 
to  denote  any  weight  whatever,  though  its  material 
was  in  later  times  lead  (Lev.  xLx.  36;  Deut.  xxv. 
13,  15;  Prov.  xi.  1,  xx.  10.  23;  Zech.  v.  8).  These 
weights  were  carried  in  a  bag  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov. 
xvi.  11)  suspended  from  the  girdle  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iii.  422),  and  were  very  early  made  the  vehicles  of 
fraud.  The  habit  of  carrying  two  sets  of  weights 
is  denounced  in  Deut.  xxv.  13  and  Prov.  xx.  10, 
and  the  necessity  of  observing  strict  honesty  in  the 
matter  is  insisted  upon  in  several  precepts  of  the 
Law  (Lev.  xLx.  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13).  But  the  cus- 
tom lived  on,  and  remained  in  full  force  to  the  days 
of  Micah  (vi.  11),  and  even  to  those  of  Zeehariah, 
who  appears  (ch.  v.)  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
against  fraud  of  a  similar  kind.    The  earliest  weight 

U)  which  reference  is  made  is  the  ntt^ti7p,  kesUdh 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  .Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Job  xlii.  11), 
which  in  the  margin  of  our  version  is  in  two  pas- 
sages rendered  "  lambs,"  while  in  the  text  it  is 
''  piece  of  money."  It  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  being  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb.  AVe  know  that 
weights  in  the  form  of  bulls,  lions,  and  antelopes 
were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  As- 
syrians. [MoxEV,  I.  3.]  By  means  of  the  balance 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  able  to  weigh 
with  considerable  deUcacy,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  had  weights  of  extreme  minuteness,  which 
are  called  metaphorically  "  the  small  dust  of  the 
Dalance"  (Is.  xl.  15).  The  "  littVe  grain"  poirri 
jf  the  balance  in  Wisd.  xi.  22  is  the  small  weight 
which  causes  the  scale  to  turn.  In  this  passage, 
•5  in  2  ilacc.  ix.  8.  the  Greek  word  irAaffTiy^, 
endered  "  balance,"  was  origmally  appUed  to  the 
icile-pan  alone. 

2.   HDP,  kdneh  {^vyiu-  statera), rendered  "bal- 
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ance"  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  is  the  word  generally  used  for 
a  measuring-rod,  Uke  the  Greek  Kavwv,  and  like  it 
too  denotes   the   tongue   or   beam   of  a   balance. 

D^S,  ptles^  rendered  "weight"  (Prov.  xvi.  11, 
LXX.  poTTTi)  and  "scales"  (Is.  xl.  12,  LXX. 
(XTaOfxSs)  is  said  by  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xxvi.  7)  to  be 
properly  the  beam  of  the  balance.  In  his  Lexicon 
he  says  it  is  the  part  in  which  the  tongue  moves, 
and  which  the  weigher  holds  in  his  hand.  Gesenius 
{Thes.  s.  V.)  supposed  it  was  a  steelyard,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  tliat  this  instrument  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  Of  the  material  of  which  the  balance 
was  made  we  have  no  information. 

Sir  G.  Willdnson  describes  the  Egyptian  balance 
as  follows:  —  "The  beam  passed  through  a  rmg 
suspended  from  a  horizontal  rod,  immediately  above 
and  parallel  to  it;  and  when  equally  balanced,  the 
ring,  which  was  large  enough  to  allow  the  beam  to 
play  freely,  showed  when  the  scales  were  equally 
poised,  and  had  the  additional  effect  of  preventing 
the  beam  tilting  when  the  goods  were  taken  out  of 
one  and  the  weights  suflered  to  remain  in  the 
other.  To  the  lower  part  of  this  ring  a  small 
plummet  was  fixed,  and  this  bemg  touched  by  the 
hand  and  found  to  hang  fi'eely,  indicated,  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  beam,  that  the 
weight  was  just"  {Anc.  Eg.  ii.  240). 

The  expression  in  Dan.  v.  27,  "  thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting,"  has  been 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  weigh- 
ing the  Great  Mogul  on  his  birthday  in  the  presence 
of  his  chief  grandees.  The  ceremony  is  described 
in  a  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage  in 
India,  quoted  in  Taylor's  Calmet,  Frag.  186: 
"  The  scales  in  which  he  was  thus  weighed,  were 
plated  with  gold,  and  so  the  beam  on  which  they 
huns;  by  great  chains,  made  hkewise  of  that  most 
precious  metal.  The  king,  sitting  in  one  of  them, 
was  weighed  first  against  silver  coin,  which  imme- 
diately after  was  distributed  among  the  poor ;  then 
was  he  weighed  against  gold;  after  that  against 
jewels  (as  they  say);  but  I  observed  (being  there 
present  with  my  lord  ambassador)  that  he  was 
weighed  agamst  three  several  things,  laid  in  silken 
bags,  on  the  contrary  scale.  .  .  .  .  By  his  weight 
(of  which  his  physicians  yearly  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count) they  presume  to  guess  of  the  present  state 
of  his  body ;  of  which  they  speak  flatteringly,  how- 
ever they  think  it  to  be."  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  other  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions in  the  same  passage  of  Daniel  that  the 
weighmg  in  balances  is  simply  a  figure,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  reference  to  such  a  custom  as  that 
above  described.  Many  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
same  figiure  of  speech  among  Orientals  are  given  in 
Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  502. 

W.  A.  W. 

BALAS'AMUS  (BoaXo-o/ios  [Aid.  BaXao-a- 
fjios]  '■  Balsatnus),  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43.  The  corre- 
sponding name  in  the  hst  in  Ezra  is  Maaseiah. 

BALDNESS  (nnil^  :  cpaXaKp^ffis,  (pa\a- 
Kpoofxa:  and  in  Lev.  xiii.  43,  (paKavTW/xa)-  There  are 
two  kinds  of  baldness,  namely,  artificial  and  natural. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  since  it 
exposed  people  to  public  derision,  and  is  perpetually 
alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squalor  and  misery  (2  K. 
ii.  23 ;  Is.  iii.  24,  "  instead  of  well-set  hair,  bald- 
ness, and  burning  instead  of  beauty."  Is.  xv.  2j 
Jer.  xlrii.  5 ;  Ez.  vii.  18,  &c.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  to  have  been  included  under  the  Keixw  and 
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ficDpa.  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.)  which  were  disqualiflca- 
iions  for  priesthood.     A  man  bald  ou  the  back  of 

the  head  is  called  n"]^?,  <paAaKp6s,  LXX.,  Lev. 
riii.  40,  and  if  forehead-bald,  the  word  used  to 

describe  him  is  HSS,  aj/a<^aAaj/T/os,  LXX.,  Lev. 
xiii.  41  (recalvaster).  ((k-sen.  s.  it.)  In  Lev. 
xiii.  29  ft'.,  very  careful  directions  are  given  to  dis- 
tinguish Bohak,  "  a  plague  uiwn  the  head  and 
beard"  (which  probably  is  the  AFentagra  of  Pliny, 
and  is  a  sort  of  leprosy),  I'roni  mere  natural  bald- 
ness which  is  pronounced  to  be  clean,  v.  40  (Jahn, 
Airh.  Blbl.  §  18:)).  But  this  shows  that  even 
natural  baldness  subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant 
suspicion.  It  was  a  defect  with  which  the  IsraeUtes 
were  by  no  means  familiar,  since  AlyviTTiovs  &v 
Tis  iKax^CTOvi  iSojTO  cpaKaKpovs  iravroiv  avdpdi- 
vwv,  says  Herod,  (iii.  I'i);  an  innnunity  which  he 
attributes  to  their  constant  shaving.  They  adopted 
this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  gener- 
ally wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  l*^ist,  they  only  let  the  hair  grow  as 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Ilerod.  ii.  i!6),  and  shaved 
themselves  on  all  joyous  occasions:  hence  in  (Jen. 
xli.  14  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence.  The 
same  custom  obtains  in  China,  and  among  the 
modern  Egyptians,  who  shave  off  all  the  hair  except 
the  shoosheh,  a  tuft  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of 
the  head  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  359  ff. ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eifypt.  i.  ch.  1). 

Baldness  was  desjjised  botli  among  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  //.  ii.  219,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of 
Thersites  ;  Aristo})luines  (who  was  probably  bald 
himself,  Piix,  767,  Kq.  550)  takes  pride  in  not 
joining  in  the  ridicule  against  it  (oi/5'  iffKcuxpfv 
Toi/y  (paKaKpovs,  jV«/j.  540).  Caesar  was  said 
"calvitii  dcforniitateni  iniquissinie  ferre,"  and  he 
generally  endeavored  to  conceal  it  (Suet  Cvs.  t5 ; 
comp.  Doin.  18). 

Aifificial  baldness  marked  the  conclusion  of  a 
Nazarite's  vow  (.'Vets  xviii.  18;  Num.  vi.  9),  and 
was  a  sign  of  mourning  ("  quasi  calvitio  luctus 
levaretur,"  Cic.  'fmc.  Uisp.  iii.  26).  It  is  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture;  as  in  Jlic.  i.  16;  Am.  viii. 
10:  Jer.  xlvii.  5,  Ac:  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  the 
rea.son  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is 
tlieir  lieing  "  a  holy  and  peculiar  people."  (Cf. 
Lev.  xix.  27,  and  .Jer.  ix.  26,  marg.)  The  practices 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by 
heathen  nations  (e.  r/.  the  Arabs,  &c.)  in  honor  of 
variujis  gods.  Hence  the  expression  rpoxoKovpaSes. 
The  Abantes  {ujnOev  KOfiou>vT(s),  and  other  half- 
civilized  tribes,  .shaved  off  the  forelocks,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  seized  liy  them  in  l)attle.  (See 
also  Herod,  ii.  36,  i.  82.)  V.  W.  ¥. 

BALM  OTJ,  tzdrii  "^y/,  tzeri:  PnTlvr- 
resinn)  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stances which  the  Ishmaelites  were  bringing  from 
nilead  to  take  into  Kgypt;  in  (jcn.  xliii.  11,  as  one 
of  the  presents  which  .Jacob  sent  to  .Joseph ;  in  Jer. 
viii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  Ii.  8,  where  it  appears  that  the 
balm  of  (iilead  had  a  medicinal  value;  in  Kz.  xxvii. 
17  (margin,  "  rosin  ")a.s  an  article  of  conmierce 
mported  liy  .Jiuiah  into  'I'yre. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the 
'x6rl  by  different  writers,  not  one  of  which,  how- 


"  From  Miiun'lroU'H  desoriptlon  of  the  zurhtim  Dr. 
Hooker  uiiticsiUtiiigly  iduntifios  It  with  Butnnitts 
/Enuptiacii,  wluch  he  saw  abundantly  at  Jericho. 
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'  ever,  can  be  considered  conclusive.  ITie  Sjrriac 
j  version  in  Jer.  viii.  22,  and  the  Samaritan  in  Geu- 
xxxvii.  25,  suppose  cern,  "wax,"  to  be  meant; 
othei"s,  as  the  Arabic  version  in  the  passages  cited 
in  (ienesis,  conjecture  flariaca,  a  medical  com 
pound  of  great  supposed  virtue  in  serjjent  bites. 
Of  the  same  opinion  is  Castell  (Lex.  Ihpl.  s.  v. 

"'"l^).  Luther  and  the  Swedish  version  have 
"  salve,"  "  ointment,"  in  the  passages  in  Jeremiah ; 
but  in  Ez.  xxvii.  17  they  read  "  mastic."  The 
Jewish  Kabbis,  Junius  and  Tremeliius,  Ueodatius, 
&c.,  have  "balm"  or  "balsam,"  as  the  A.  V. 
(Celsius,  I/ierob.  ii.  180)  identifies  the  tzon  with 
the  mastic-tree  {I'i.<t'iciu  Ivniiscus). 

Hosenmiiller  {/iihl.  But.  169)  believes  that  the 
pressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  zuckiim-tree  {Klce- 
(Kjnus  anyitstifdUus,  Linn.  [  V] ),  or  narrow-leaved 
oleaster,  is  the  substance  denoted:"  but  the  same 
author,  in  another  place  (Sclivl.  in  Gen.  xrxvii.  25), 
mentions  the  balsam  of  ^lecca  (Aiiiyris  ojxjbalsnmuni, 
Linn.),  refeiTed  to  by  Strabo  (xvi.  778)  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (ii.  132),  as  being  probably  the  tzdri 
(see  Kitto,  Pliys.  Hist.  Pal.  p.  273;  Hasselquist, 
rrnvvls.  1).  293).  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib. 
Lit.)  is  unable  to  identify  the  tzoii  with  any  of  the 
numerous  substances  that  have  been  referred  to  it. 

Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  6,  §  7)  mentions  a  current 
opinion  amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
first  introduced  the  balsam  into  Judaja,  having 
made  Solomon  a  present  of  a  root.  If  this  be  so  — 
but  perhaps  it  was  merely  a  tradition  —  the  tzdri 
cannot  be  restricted  to  represent  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  as  the  word  occurs  in  Genesis,  and  the  j)lant 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs  as  growing  in  the  hilly 
district  of  (iilead. 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true 
bals;im-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the  exudation 
from  the  plant  "  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  pellucid. 
It  has  a  most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  resinous 
balsamic,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious 
or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the  finders,  and  may  be 
drawn  into  long  threads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a 
Turkish  surgeon's,  who  had  it  immediately  from 
Mecca,  described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  virtues; 
which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic  they 
know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen  a  weak 
stomach ;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  and 
cajiital  remedy  for  curing  wounds,  for  if  a  few  dro))S 
are  applied  to  the  fresh  wound,  it  curqs  it  in  a  very 
short  time"  {Tvarch,  j).  293). 

The  trees  which  certainly  appear  to  have  the  best 
claim  for  representing  the  Scriptural  tzCiri  —  su])- 
posing,  that  is,  that  any  one  particular  tree  is 
denoted  by  the  term  —  are  the  J'istncln  huthrus 
(mxstic),  and  the  Amyris  ojujb'ilsinniim,  Linn.,  the 
Biilsnmi»h)i<iron  opobdlgitiiium,  or  lHlctKhnse  of 
modem  botanists  (Balm  of  (iilead).  One  argument 
in  favor  of  tlie  first-named  tree  rests  uiwn  the  fact 
that  its  name  in  Arabic  (<l.<cri,  iheni)  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew;  and  the  .\ril>ian  naturalists  have 
attriliuted  great  medicinal  virtues  to  the  resin 
afforded  by  this  tree  (Dioscor.  i.  90,91;  I'lin.  xxiv. 
7;  Avieenna,  edit.  Arab.  pp.  204  and  277,  in 
Celsius).  The  Pislncin  Icntiisni.i  has  been  recorded 
to  occur  at  Joppa  both  by  l\auwolf  and  I'ococke 
(Strand.  Flnr.  Palnst.  No.  5i!l).  Tlie  derivation 
of  the  word  from  a  root,  "  to  flow  forth." ''  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  which  identifies  the  presse<l  oil  of  tht 


b    n""*' .  "  to  flow  ns  a  wound  from  a  clefT."      Thf 
cognato  Syriac  and  Arabic  have  a  shullar  meaning 
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tuchum  {balanites  ^fjyptlaca  [?])  with  the  tzdrl, 
idthough  this  oil  is  in  very  high  esteem  amongst 
the  Arabs,  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  liahn  of  Mecca, 
a,s  being  more  efficacious  in  wounds  and  bruises 
(see  Mariti,  ii.  353,  ed.  Lond.)-  Maundrell  {.Tourney 
from  Alep.  to  Jerus.,  p.  8G),  when  ne;ir  the  Dead 
Sea,  saw  the  zuckum-ire!&.  He  says  it  is  a  thorny 
bush  with  small  leaves,  and  that  "  the  fruit  both 
in  shape  and  colour  resembles  a  small  unripe  walnut. 
The  kernels  of  this  fruit  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar, 
and  then,  putting  the  pulp  into  scalding  water,  they 
skim  off  the  oyl  which  rises  to  the  top :  this  oyl 
they  take  inwardly  for  bruises,  and  apply  it  out- 
wardly to  green  wounds I  procured  a  bottle 

of  it,  and  have  found  it  upon  some  small  tryals  a 
very  healing  medicine."  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Robin- 
son {Bib.  Res.  ii.  21)1),  "  is  the  modern  balsam  or 
oil  of  Jericho."  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  tzoii  does 
not  refer  to  an  exudation  fi'om  any  particular  tree, 
but  was  intended  to  denote  any  kind  of  resinous 
substance  which  had  a  medicinal  value.  The  tzOri, 
then,  may  represent  the  gum  of  the  Pistacia  len- 
tisctis,  or  that  of  the  Bahamodendron  opobalsnmum. 
[Spices  ;  JIastic]  Compare  ^Viner,  Biblisch. 
Renlwiirt.  s.  v.,  for  numerous  references  from  ancient 
and  modern  WTiters  on  the  subject  of  the  balm  or 
balsam-tree,  and  Hooker's  Kew  Garden  Misc.  i. 
257.  W.  H. 

BALNU'US  {BaXfovos  [Vat.  BaXvovs]  : 
Bonnus),  1  Esdr.  is.  31.     [Binnui.] 

BALTHA'SAR  (BaXrao-ap  :  Balthasar), 
Bar.  i.  11,  12.     [Belshazzau.] 

BA'MAH  (rr:p2,  «  high  lilace).  Though 
frequently  occurring  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the 
elevated  spots  or  erections  on  which  the  idolatrous 
rites  were  conducted  [High-place],  this  word  ap- 
pears in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (Ez. 
XX.  29),  very  obscure,  and  full  of  the  paronomasia 
so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to 

appreciate:  "What   is   the   high-place  (ri^Sn) 

whereunto  ye  hie  (C^SSn)  ?  and  the  name  of  it 

is  called  Bamah  (n^2)  unto  this  day."  (LXX. 
Ti  icTTiv  afia/j-a  ....  Kcd  e-KSKaX^aav  rh  uvo/xa 
avTov  'A^a/xct  [Vat.  Aid.  'A&avd;  Alex.  A^^ava' 
Vulg.  excelsii»i\.)  Ewald  {Propheten,  286)  pro- 
nounces this  verse  to  be  an  extract  from  an  older 
prophet  than  Ezekiel.  G. 

*  Ewald's  idea  of  a  quotation  is  purely  conject- 
ural. The  passage  is  certainly  obscure.  Hiiver- 
nick  understands  "the  height"  as  referring  to  the 
place  of  the  tabernacle  or  of  the  temple,  to  which 
the  people  prone  to  idolatry  through  successive  ages 
had  been  accustomed  to  apply  (down  to  the  prophet's 
time=  "  unto  this  day")  the  same  name,  with  very 
much  the  same  feeUng,  which  they  applied  to  the 
high  places  of  their  idol  worship  (see  his  Coimn.  Ub. 
den  Propheten  Ezechiel,  p.  316).  Professor  Fair- 
balm  says:  Jehovah  "gave  the  name  Bamah  to 
every  place  of  their  worship,  and  held  by  that  as 
the  proper  name;  for  the  worship  was  essentially 
of  a  polluted  and  heathenish  character  {Ezekiel  and 
his  Prophecy,  p.  211,  2d  ed.).  Umbreit  would  find 
a  sarcasm  in  the  expression :  "  Truly  you  go  not 
up,  but  down  when  you  repair  to  your  '  high  place ' ! 

Thus  the  term  (nX22)  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the 
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o  It  win  be  observed  that  our  Translators  have,  in 
4am.  xxiil  3,  rendered  by  "  high  place "  a  totally 


backsliding  IsraeUtes  became  a  perjjetual  remiudei 
of  their  abominable  treachery  against  the  gracious 
God  who  would  draw  them  upward,  on  a  very 
different  height,  to  himself"  {Conim.  iib.  die  Pn- 
phelen,  iii.  115,  ed.  1843).  The  word  after  all  i- 
really  appellative  rather  than  a  proper  name  (A.  V 

H. 

BA'MOTH  (n'"1!2S  [heights]:  Ba/xci0:  Ba 
moth).  A  halting-place  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Amorite  coiuitry  on  their  march  to  Canaan  (Nmn. 
xxi.  19,  20).  It  was  between  NahaUel  and  Pisgah, 
north  of  the  Arnon.  Eusebius  {Onomast.)  calls  it 
"  Baboth,  a  city  of  the  Amorite  beyond  Jordan  on 
the  Aj-non,  which  the  children  of  Israel  took." 
Jerome  adds  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Reubenites.  Knobel  identifies  it  with  "  the  high 
places  of  Baal "  (Num.  xxii.  41),  or  Bamoth  Baal, 
and  places  it  on  the  modern  Jebel  Aftdrus,  the  site 
bemg  marked  by  stone  heaps  which  were  observed 
both  by  Seetzen  (ii.  342)  and  Burckhardt  (%rtrt, 
p.  370).  W.  A.  W. 

BA'MOTH-BA'AL  (b?'2-ni?D3,  high 
places  of  Baal :  Bai/ioij/  BaaA  [Alex.  Comp.  Aid. 
Ba/iifl  BaciA]  :  Bamothbaal),  a  sanctuary  of  Baal 
in  the  country  of  Bloab  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  which  is 
probably  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  in  Num.  xxi. 
19,  under  the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth,  or  Bamoth- 
in-the-ravine  (20),  and  again  in  the  eimmeration 
of  the  to\vns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2.  In  this  last 
passage  the  word  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the 
high  places,"  as  it  is  also  in  Num.  xxii.  41,  where 
the  same  locahty  is  doubtless  referred  to.«  Near 
to  Bamoth  was  another  place  bearuig  the  name  of 
the  same  divinity,  —  Baal-meon,  or  Beth-baal- 

MEON.  G. 

BAN  {Baevav  [Alex.  Aid.  Bay]:  Tubal),  a 
name  in  a  very  corrupt  passage  (1  Esdr.  v.  37);  it 
stands  for  Tobiah  iu  the  parallel  Msts  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

BANA'IAS  [3  syl.]  {Bavaiai :  Baneas),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  35.    [Benaiah.] 

BA'NI  (*'^S  \built,  perh.  having  posterity]), 
the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A  Gadite,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36 ;  LXX.  [ed. 
Rom.]  translate,  no\vSvvdfj.foos  vlbs  FaXaaSSi 
[Vat.  -Set;  Alex.  ttoXXvs  Suj/a^etoj  vios  TaSBi; 
Comp.  BaA  6  TaSi':  Bonni  de  Gadi]). 

2.  [Bavi;  Vat.  Bavei;  Alex.  Baavi:  Boni.]  A 
Levite  of  the  line  of  Merari,  and  forefather  to  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

3.  \Bovv'i;  Vat.  Alex.  om. :  Bonni.]  A  man 
of  Judah  of  the  line  of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

4.  \Bavovi,  Bavi,  etc. :  Bani.]  "  Children  of 
Bani "  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  10;  Neh.  x.  14;  Ezr.  x.  29,  34;  1  Esdr. 
v.  12).   [Binnui,  Mani,  and  Maani.] 

5.  \Bavovi'.  Bani.]  An  Israelite  "  of  the  son« 
of  Bani  "  (Ezr.  x.  38).     [Bannus.] 

6.  [Bavi ;  Vat.  Alex.  Bavei :  Benni.]  A  Levit« 
(Neh.  iii.  17). 

7.  [Bavaias,  etc. :  Bani.]  A  Levite  (Neh.  viii 
7;  ix.  4;  LXX.  transl.  kuI  oi  viol  KaSfitrjA,  4 
X.  13).     [Anus.] 

8.  Another  Levite  (Neh.  ix.  4 ;  LXX.  [ed 
Rom.]  transl.  viol  Xuivevi  [Vat.  om. :  Comp 
Aid.  Alex.  Xavavi:  Bani]). 


different  word  (^ptt?)    which  is  devoid  of  the  specia 
meaning  of  "  Bamoth. " 
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9-  [Bavi;  ^'at.  Alex.  Bavti'  Bani.]  Another 
Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (Xeh.  xi.  22). 

BA'NID  (Bauias  [Vat.  -vei];  Alex.  Baj/i; 
[Akl.  Bail's : J  Bin'm),  I  ilsdr.  viii.  3G.  This  rep- 
•eseiits  a  name  which  luus  apparently  escaped  from 
the  present  Hebrew  text  (see  1-L/r.  viii.  10). 

BANNA'IA  [3  svl.]  ('S.a&avvaios  [Vat. 
-ouy];  Alex.  Boj/vaioi/s ;  [Aid.  Bavvaia'-']  Bannus), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  J3.  The  correspondiug  name  in  the 
list  iu  Ezra  is  Zabad. 

*  BANNER.     [E.vsu;n.] 

BAN'NUS  {Bavvom-  Baneas),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[Bani,  or  Bix.sui.J 

BANQUETS.  These,  among  the  Hebrews, 
were  not  only  a  mains  of  social  enjoyment,  but 
were  a  part  of  tlie  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solenm  festi\als,  when  all  the  malas 
appeared  before  the  Lord,  the  family  also  had  its 
domestic  feast,  as  api>ears  from  the  place  and  the 
share  in  it  to  wliich  "  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  stranger"  were  legally  entitled  (Deut.  xvi.  11). 
Probably,  when  tlie  distance  allowed,  and  no  incon- 
venience iiindered,  both  males  and  females  went  up 
(e.  ff.  to  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the 
festival.  These  domestic  festivities  were  doubtless 
to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  laxity  had  set  in  as 
regards  the  sjjecial  observance  by  the  male  sex 
(Neh.  viii.  17).  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, as  amongst  he;ithen  nations  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
15;  Judg.  xvi.  23),  included  a  banquet,  and  Eli's 
sons  made  this  latter  the  pr<jmincnt  part.  The 
two,  thus  united,  marlted  strongly  1  oth  domestic 
and  civil  life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  some 
sacrificial  recognition,  if  only  in  pouring  the  blood 
solennily  forth  as  before  (Jod,  always  attended  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food.  The  firstlings  of 
cattle  were  to  be  sacrificed  .ind  eaten  at  the  sanc- 
tuary if  not  too  far  from  the  residence  (1  Sam.  ix. 
13;  2  Sam.  vi.  1!);  Ex.  xxii.  29,  30;  Lev.  xix.  5, 
6;  Deut.  xii.  17,  20,  21,  xv.  19-22).  From  the 
sacritieial  banquet  proljably  sprang  the  ayaTFTj;  as 
the  lx)rd'3  sui)per,  witli  wliich  it  fi^r  a  while  coa- 
lesced, was  derived  from  the  Ta-ssover.  Besides  re- 
ligious celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning  a  son 
and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or  reunion  of 
friends,  and  sheepshearing,  were  customarily  at- 
tended by  a  banquet  or  revel  ((ien.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22, 
xxxi.  27,  54;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  30;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 
At  a  funeral,  also,  refreslinient  was  taken  in  com- 
mon by  the  mourners,  and  tliis  might  tend  to  be- 
come a  scene  of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  abste- 
miousness seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  been 
the  rule.  'I'lie  case  of  Archelaus  is  not  conclusive, 
but  his  inclination  towards  alien  u.sages  was  doubt- 
less sharetl  by  the  Ilerodianizing  .Jews  (.ler.  xvi. 
5-7;  V^.  xxiv.  17;  Uos.  ix.  4;  Keel.  vii.  2;  Joseph. 
de  B.  ./.  ii.  1).  nirthday-banqucts  are  only  men- 
tioned in  the  cases  of  I'haraoh  and  Herod  (<ien. 
xl.  20;  Matt.  xiv.  G).  A  leading  tcpic  of  prophetic 
rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals  to  an  occasion  of 
drunken  revelry,  and  the  growth  of  fa.shion  in  favor 
of  drinking  ])arti('s.  Such  was  the  invitation  typ- 
ically given  by  .lereniiiih  to  the  l.'echaliites  (.ler. 
XXXV.  T)).  The  usual  time  of  the  1  anqiiet  was  the 
evening,  and  to  begin  early  was  a  mark  of  excess 
(Is.  V.  11;  I'x-cl.  X.  10)-  The  slaughtering  of  the 
tattle,  which  was  tlie  preliminary  of  a  baiii|uet, 
occujiied  the  ciirlicr  part  of  tiie  same  day  (I'rov.  ix. 
2;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt.  xxii.  4).  The  most  essential 
/  jiaterials  of  the  ban(|uetini;-room,  next  to  the 
.-iands  and  wine,  which  last  was  often  drugged  with 
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spices  (Prov.  ix.  2;  Cant.  viii.  2),  were  perfumed 
ointments,  garlands  or  loose  flowers,  white  or  brill- 
iant rolies,  after  these,  exhibitions  of  mu.sic,  singers, 
and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting,  and  merriment  (la. 
xxviii.  1;  Wisd.  ii.  G-8;  2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Is.  xxv. 
0,  V.  12;  Judg.  xiv.  12;  Neh.  viii.  10;  I'xicL  x  19; 
Matt.  xxii.  11;  Am.  vi.  5,  C;  Luke  xv.  25).  Seven 
days  was  a  not  uncommon  duration  of  a  festival, 
especially  for  a  wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen 
(Tob.  viii.  19;  Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12);  but 
if  the  bride  were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  the 
hmit  (Buxtorf,  e/e  Conviv.  Ihbr.).  The  reminder 
sent  to  the  guests  (Luke  xiv.  17)  was,  probably, 
only  usual  in  princely  banquets  on  a  large  scale, 
involvhig  protracted  preparation.  "  'Whether  the 
slaves  who  bade  the  guests  had  the  office  (as  the 
vucatores  or  invildtwts  among  the  Romans)  of 
pointing  out  the  place-s  at  table  and  naming  the 
strange  dishes,  must  remain  undecided."  (\\'iner, 
s.  V.  Gastmahh.)  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
•lews  of  the  O.  T.  period  used  a  common  table  for 
all  the  guests.  In  Joseph's  entertainment  a  cere- 
monial .separation  prevailed,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  separate  table  for  each,  as  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  Tosephot  Tr.  Beracli.  c.  vi.  to 
have  been  usual  (Buxtorf,  I.  c).  The  latter  custom 
certainly  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
(icrmans  (Ilom.  Od.  xxiii.,  xxii.  74;  Tac.  Gtrm. 
22).  and  j;£rhaps  among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  202,  engravings).  But  the  common  phrase  to 
"  sit  at  tal  le,"  or  "  eat  at  any  one's  table,"  shows 
the  originality  of  the  opposite  usage.     The  posture 

at  table  in  early  times  was  sitting  (2^"*,  25^, 
to  sit  rvmul,  1  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xx.  5,  18),  and  the 
guests  were  ranged  in  order  of  dignity  (Gen.  xhii. 
33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22:  Joseph.  Aiit.  xv.  2,  §  4):  the 
words  which  inqily  the  recumbent  posture  (ava- 
KhiviiVi  ava-ninTfiv,  or  avaKtltrBai)  belong  to  the 
N.  T.  The  separation  of  the  women's  banquet  w;is 
not  a  Jewish  custom  (Esth.  i.  9).  Portions  or 
messes  were  sent  from  the  entertainer  to  each  guest 
at  table,  and  a  double  or  even  five-fold  share  when 
peculiar  distinction  was  intended,  or  a  special  part 
was  reserved  (1  Sam.  i.  5;  (Jen.  xliii.  34;  1  Sam. 
ix.  23,  24).  Portions  were  similarly  sent  to  poorer 
friends  direct  from  the  banquet-table  (Neh.  viii. 
10;  Esth.  ix.  19,  22).  The  kiss  on  receiving  a 
guest  was  a  point  of  friendly  courtesy  (Luke  vii. 
45).  Perfumes  and  scented  oils  were  oflered  for 
the  head,  beard,  and  garments.  It  was  strictly 
enjoined  by  the  Kalibis  to  wash  both  before  and 
after  eating,  which  they  called  the  CDltTS"^  C^ 
and  C^^T^PS  C*^  :  but  washing  tlie  feet  seems 
to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a  guest  who  was 
also  a  traveller. 

In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by 
rabbinical  regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  j>ronounced 
over  it.  At  the  passover  four  such  cups  were 
mixed,  blessed,  and  pa.sscd  round  by  the  master  of 
the  fe.a.st  {apxtTpiKXtvos)-  It  is  probable  that  the 
character  of  this  otiicial  varied  with  that  of  the  en- 
tertainment;  if  it  were  a  religious  one,  his  office 
would  be  quasi-priestly;  if  a  revel,  he  would  be  the 
mere  <ru/iiroffiapx7?s  fr  "ibittr  bibiiuli.  11.  H. 

BAN'UAS  (BoVj'oj:  Iliniiis),  a  name  occur- 
ring in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  cap- 
tivity (1  ICsdr.  V.  26).  Banuas  and  Sudias  answet 
to  Ilodaviah  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Ne 
heniiah. 
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B.iPTISM  i^aTTTiff/xa).  I-  It  is  well  knowT) 
Ihat  ablution  or  bathing  was  common  in  most 
ancient  nations  as  a  preparation  for  prajers  and 
sacrifice,  or  as  expiatory  of  sin.  The  Egji)tian 
priests,  in  order  to  be  fit  for  their  sacred  offices, 
bathed  twice  in  the  day  and  twice  in  the  night 
(Herod,  ii.  37).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to 
bathe  before  sacrifice  {Eo  lavatum,  ul  sacrijicem, 
Flaut.  Aulular.  iii  6.  43)  and  before  prayer  — 

"  Hsec  sancte  ut  poscas,  Tiberino  in  gurgite  mergis 

Mane  caput  bis  terque,  et  noctem  tlumiue  purgas." 

Pers.  Sal.  ii.  15- 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusiuian  mysteries, 
yn  the  second  day  of  the  greater  mysteries,  the  myg- 
ke  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  seivcoast, 
where  they  were  purified  by  bathing  (see  Did.  of 
Gr.  and  liom.  Antiq.  p.  453).  But,  above  all, 
when  pollution  of  any  kind  had  been  contracted, 
as  by  the  being  stained  with  blood  in  battle,  puri- 
fication by  water  was  thought  needful  before  acts  of 
devotion  could  be  performed  or  any  sacred  thing  be 
taken  in  hand  (see  Soph.  Ajnx,  665 ;  "\'irg.  vi,'«.  ii. 
719,  &c.).  Even  the  crime  of  homicide  is  said  to 
have  been  expiated  by  such  means. 

"  Omne  nefas  omnemque  mali  purgamifta  causam 
Credebant  nostri  toUere  posse  senes. 
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Ah  !  nimium  faciles,  qui  tristia  crimina  caedis 
Flumine.i  tolli  posse  putetis  aqua.  " 

Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  35,  36,  45,  46. 

There  is  a  natural  connection  in  the  mind  be- 
tween the  thought  of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual 
pollution.  In  warm  countries  this  connection  is 
probably  even  closer  than  in  colder  chmates ;  and 
hence  the  frequency  of  ablution  in  the  religious 
rites  throughout  the  East. 

II.  The  history  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
abound  with  such  lustrations.  When  Jacob  was 
returning  with  his  wives  and  children  to  Bethel,  he 
enjoined  his  household  to  "put  away  all  their 
strange  gods,  and  to  be  clean,  and  change  their  gar- 
ments "  (Gen.  XXXV.  2).  When  the  Almighty  was 
about  to  dehver  the  Ten  Commandments  to  JNIoses 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Israel,  he  commanded 
Moses  to  "  sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and 
let  them  wash  their  clothes  "  (Ex.  xix.  10).  After 
the  giving  of  that  Law  all  kinds  of  ceremonial  pol- 
lutions required  purification  by  water.  He  that  ate 
that  which  died  of  itself  was  to  wash  his  clothes 
and  to  bathe  liis  flesh  (Lev.  xvii.  15);  he  that 
touched  man  or  woman  who  was  separated  for  any 
legal  uncleanness,  or  who  touched  even  their  gar- 
ments or  their  bed,  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and 
bathe  himself  in  water  (see  Lev.  xv. ;  comp.  Deut. 
xxiii.  10);  he  that  touched  a  dead  body  was  to  be 
unclean  till  even,  and  wash  his  flesh  with  water 
(Lev.  xxii.  4,  6);  he  that  let  go  the  scapegoat  or 
that  burned  the  skin  of  the  bullock  sacrificed  for 
a  sin-ofFering,  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and  bathe 
his  flesh  ni  water  (Lev.  xvi.  26,  28);  he  that  gath- 
ered the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  was  to  wash  his 
clothes  and  be  unclean  tiU  the  evening  (Num.  xix. 
10).  Before  great  religious  observances  su?h  puri- 
fications were  especially  solemn  (see  John  xl.  55). 
And  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  history  there 
xppear  to  have  been  pubUc  baths  and  buildings  set 
ipart  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  was  probably 
aie  pool  of  Bethesda  with  its  five  porches  men- 
iomed  in  John  v.  2  (see  Spencer,  De  Legg.  Heb. 
p.  692). 


It  was  natural  that,  of  aU  people,  the  priests 
most  especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them 
selves  in  this  manner.  At  their  consecration  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  brought  to  the  d«or  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  washed  witli  water  (Ex.  xxix.  4);  and 
whenever  they  went  into  the  sanctuary  they  were 
enjoined  to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  in  the 
laver,  which  was  between  the  altar  and  the  taber- 
nacle, "  that  they  died  not  "  (Ex.  xxx.  20).  In  Sol- 
omon's temple  there  were  ten  lavers  to  wash  the 
things  ofiFered  for  the  burnt-oftering,  and  a  molten 
sea  for  the  ablution  of  priests  (2  Chr.  iv.  2,  6). 
The  consecration  of  the  high-priest  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  It  was  first  by  baptism,  then  by  unc- 
tion, and  lastly  by  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl.  12-15; 
Lev.  viii.). 

The  spiritual  significance  of  all  these  ceremonial 
washings  was  well  known  to  the  devout  Isi-aeUte. 
"  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency,"  says  the 
Psahnist,  "and  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar  "  (Ps. 
xxvi.  6).  "  Wash  me  thoroughly  ft'om  mine  iniq- 
uity, and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin."  "  Wash  me 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow"  (Fs.  Ii.  2,  7; 
comp.  Lxxiii.  13).  The  prophets  constantly  speak 
of  pardon  and  conversion  from  sin  under  the  same 
figure.  "Wash  jou,  make  you  clean"  (Is.  i.  16). 
"  When  the  lx)rd  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  (iv.  4).  "  0  Jerusalem, 
wash  thine  heart  from  wickedness"  (Jer.  iv.  14). 
"  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountaui  opened  to 
the  housp  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem for  sin  and  for  uncleanness"  (Zech.  xiii.  1). 
The  significant  manner  in  which  Pilate  washed  his 
hands,  declaring  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
.Jesus,  was  an  expressive  picturing  to  the  people  in 
forms  rendered  familiar  to  their  minds  from  the 
customs  of  their  law. 

From  the  Gospel  history  we  learn  that  at  that 
time  ceremonial  washings  had  been  greatly  multi- 
pUed  by  traditions  of  the  doctors  and  elders  (see 
Mark  vii.  3,  4),  and  the  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist is  fuUy  borne  out  by  that  of  the  later  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews.  Tlie  most  important  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  earliest  of  these  traditional  customs 
was  the  baptizing  of  proselytes.  There  is  an  uni- 
versal agreement  among  later  Jewish  ^vl•iters  that 
aU  the  Israelites  were  brought  into  covenant  with 
God  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice,"  and 
that  the  same  ceremonies  were  necessary  m  admit- 
ting proselytes.  Thus  Maimonides  {Jssure  Biah, 
cap.  13),  "Israel  was  admitted  into  covenant  by 
three  things,  namely,  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  said, 
'  None  imcircumcised  shall  eat  of  the  passover. ' 
Baptism  was  in  the  wilderness  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  as  it  is  said,  '  Thou  shalt  sanctify  them 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their 
garments.'  "  And  he  adds,  "  So,  whenever  a  Gen 
tile  desires  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  Israel,  and 
place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law  upon  him,  he  must 
be  circumcised,  and  baptized,  and  bring  a  sacrifice; 
or  if  it  be  a  woman,  she  must  be  baptized  and 
bring  a  sacrifice."  The  same  is  abundantly  tes- 
tified by  eariier  writers,  as  by  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Talmud,  although  no  reference  to  this 
custom  can  be  found  in  Fhilo,  Josephus,  or  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos.  Its  earliest  mention  appears 
to  be  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  F^.  xii.  44. 
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•  Thou  shalt  circumcise  him  and  baptize  him."  " 
[t  should  be  :uliled,  tiiat  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  all  baptized,  and  eitlier  two  or  three  witnesses 
were  required  toibe  present.''  .Some  modern  writers 
—  I-ardner.  Emesti,  De  W'ette,  Mever,  I'aulus,  and 
others  —  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this  iiaptism 
of  proselytes  had  been  in  use  among  the  .Jews  Irom 
limes  ■  so  c;»rly  as  those  of  the  Gosi)el ;  but  it  is 
higldy  improbaljle  that,  alter  the  rise  of  Christian- 
ity, the  Jews  sliould  have  adopted  a  rite  so  distinct- 
ively Christian  as  baptism  had  then  become.  'J'he 
freijueiit  use  of  religious  al)lution,  as  enjoined  by 
tlie  l«iw,  had  certainly  become  iimch  more  frequent 
\>\  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  The  motive  which 
may  have  led  to  tlie  addition  of  baptism  to  the  first 
commanded  circumcision  is  olmous,  —  circumcision 
ajiplied  only  to  males,  baptism  could  be  used  for  the 
admission  of  female  proselytes  also.  Moreover, 
many  nations  bordering  upon  Canaan,  and  amongst 
whom  tlie  .lews  were  afterwards  disjiersed,  such  as 
the  Ishmaelites  and  tiie  Kgyptians,  were  already 
circumcised,  and  therefore  converts  from  among 
them  could  not  Ije  admitted  to  .ludaisni  by  circum- 
cision. There  seems,  iiidtvd,  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  custom  whicli  may  so  naturally  have 
grown  out  of  others  hke  it,  and  wiiicii  we  find  pre- 
vailing not  long  after  the  Christian  era,  had  really 
prevailed  from  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  if  not, 
a-s  many  think,  from  times  of  still  more  remote 
antiquity  (see  Bengel,  Uebtr  das  Alter  dtr  Jdd. 
Prosdytaitaufe,  Tubing.,  1814,  quoted  by  Kuuioel 
on  Matt.  ill.  G). 

III.  The  Baptism  of  John.  —  'Hiese  usages  of 
the  Jews  will  account  for  the  readiness  with  which 
all  men  flocked  to  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  teaching  of  the  prophets  by  outward  signs  w;u> 
famili.ar  to  the  minds  of  the  Israelites.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  there  was  at  this  jieriod  a 
general  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  extended  beyond  .luda^a  and 
prevailed  throughout  all  the  east  ("t)ritnte  toto," 
Sueton.  Viapas.  c.  iv.).  Con(juest  had  made 
Juda?a  a  province  of  IJome,  and  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance rested  on  the  promises  of  the  lledeemer. 
The  Lost  words  of  Malachi  had  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  liighteousness,  to  lie  preceded  by  the 
prophet  I'llijah,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children  and  of  tlie  children  to  tlie  fathers 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  .5).  The  .Scribes  theivfure  taught 
that  "  Klias  must  first  come"  (.Matt.  xvii.  10: 
for  this  expectation  of  I'^li.as  among  the  Habbins, 
see  Lightfoot,  Harmmuj  on  John  i.  21,  vol.  iv.  p. 
402;  Wetstein  on  Matt.  xi.  l.'j).  And  so,  when 
John  pre;iched  and  baptized,  the  jieople,  feeling  the 
call  to  rei»entance,  came  to  him  as  to  one  who  w.is 
at  the  same  time  reprovint;  them  for  tlieir  sins,  and 
[jiving  hope  of  freedom  I'roiii  the  atllicti<  ns  which 
their  sins  luul  brougiit  uiioii  them.  lie  proclaimed 
the  near  approaeii  of  tiie  kingdom  of  heaven  —  a 
phra.se  taken  from  Dan.  ii.  44,  vii.  14,  in  u.se  also 
among  the  .lews  in  later  times  (see  AVetstein  and 
Lightfoot,  //.  //.  on  Malt.  iii.  2)  —  and  preached 
*  baptism  of  rejientance  "  for  the  remission  of  sins  " 
(Mark  i.  4).  They  readily  coiij)led  in  their  own 
ninda  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  the  expecta- 


n  Full  infonimtinn  on  this  suhjoct  will  be  foimd  In 
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tion  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  a  ^ery  prevalent 
belief  that  the  sins  of  Israel  delayed  the  coming 
of  Christ  and  that  their  rejientanee  would  hasten 
it.  John's  baptism,  corresponding  with  the  custom 
of  cleansing  by  water  from  legal  impurity  iuid  with 
the  baptism  of  ])roselytes  from  heatiicnism  to  Juda- 
ism, seemed  to  call  upon  them  to  come  out  from 
the  unbelieving  and  sinful  habits  of  their  age,  and 
to  enhst  themselves  into  the  comjiany  of  those  who 
were  preparing  for  the  uiiuiifestation  of  the  dehver- 
ance  of  Israel. 

Naturally  connected  with  all  this  was  an  expec- 
tation and  "musing"  whether  John  himtclf  "were 
the  Christ  or  not"  (Luke  iii.  15);  and  when  he 
denied  that  he  was  so,  the  next  question  which 
arose  was  whether  he  were  Elias  (John  i.  21). 
I5ut  when  he  rel'u.sed  to  lie  called  either  Christ  oi 
Klias,  they  asked,  ''Why,  then,  bajitizest  thou 'i' " 
(.lohii  i.  2.0.)  It  was  to  them  as  a  preparation  foi 
a  new  state  of  things  that  John's  baptism  seemed 
intelligible  and  rea.sonable.  If  he  were  not  bring- 
ing them  into  such  a  sUite  or  making  them  ready 
for  it,  his  action  was  out  of  jilace  and  unaccountable. 

There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and  debate  as 
to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and  its  spiritual 
significance.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
transition  from  the  .Jewish  baptism  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablutions  under  the  l.aM 
pictured  to  the  eye  that  inward  cleansing  of  tht 
heart  which  can  come  only  from  the  grace  of  God, 
and  which  accompanies  lbrgi\eiiess  of  sins.  So 
John's  baptism  was  a  "  baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins"  (fidwTiatia  /xfTauoiai  us  &(p(- 
ffiv  afxaprMv,  ^lark  i.  4);  it  was  accompanied 
with  confession  (Matt.  iii.  0);  it  was  a  call  to 
rejientancc;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  jjardon;  and 
the  whole  w.is  knit  up  with  faith  in  Him  that  should 
come  alter,  even  Christ  Jesus  ('Acts  xix.  4).  It 
was  such  that  .Jesus  himself  deigned  to  be  baptized 
with  it,  and  perhaps  .some  of  his  disciples  received 
no  other  baptism  liut  .John's  until  they  received  the 
special  baptism  of  the  Holy  (ihost  on  the  great  day 
of  rentecost.  Vet  .John  liim.sell'  s])eaks  of  it  as  a 
mere  baptism  with  water  unto  repentanee,  ]>ointing 
forward  to  llini  who  should  liai)tize  with  the  Holy 
(ilio.st  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  111.  And  the  dis- 
tinction between  .John's  baptism  and  Christian  bap- 
tism appears  in  the  case  of  A  polios  who,  though 
"  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  the  faith  of 
.Jesus  Christ,  and  fervent  in  spirit,  speaking  and 
teaching  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  yet 
knew  only  the  bapti.sm  of  .John ;  "  whom  when 
Aquila  and  I'riscilla  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto 
them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  (.!od 
more  jK-rfectly  "  (.\ct.s  xviii.  2(!,  27).  I'.ven  more 
oliservalilo  is  the  case  of  the  disciples  at  Kphesus, 
nieiikioned  Acts  xix.  1-G.  They  were  evidently 
lumibered  among  Christians,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  called  disciples,  yuoOijTa/.  l>nt  when 
they  were  asked  if  they  had  received  the  Holy 
(ihost  since  tliey  had  lielieved,  they  said  that  they 
iiad  not  even  heard  if  there  was  a  Holy  (iliost,  an 
answer  which  may  have  signified  either  that  they 
knew  not  a.s  yet  tlie  Christian  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  .Spirit  of  (iod,  not  having  been  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  tlie  Trinity,  or  that  they  had 


wyn,  Mcntrs  and  Anrnn,  bk.  I.  c.  8;  Solden,  De  Jun 
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atearil  riothin;;  of  the  visible  comiug  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  miraculous  gifts  of  tongues  and  prophecy. 
At  all  events  their  answer  at  once  suggested  to  St. 
Paul  that  there  must  have  been  some  defect  in 
their  baptism;  and  when  he  discovers  that  they 
had  been  baptized  only  unto  .John's  baptism,  he 
tells  them  that  John  baptized  only  with  a  baptism 
of  repentance,  "  saying  unto  the  people  that  they 
should  believe  on  Him  which  should  come  after 
him,  that  is  on  Jesus  Christ.  "When  they  heard 
this  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
.lesus,  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
them  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they 
spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied."  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  history  would  lead,  perhaps,  too  far 
from  the  ground  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  land  us  in 
the  region  of  dogmatic  theology.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  draw  from  it  the  inference  that  there  was  a 
deeper  spiritual  significance  in  Christian  baptism 
than  in  John'f^  baptism,  that  in  all  probability  for 
the  latter  there  was  only  required  a  confession  of 
sins,  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Messiah,  and  of 
a  desire  for  repentance  and  conversion  of  heart 
(/xeTdvoia),  but  that  for  the  former  there  was  also 
a  confession  of  faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  (comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  19);  that  after 
Christian  baptism  there  was  the  laying  on  of  the 
Apostles"  hands  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  manifested  by  miraculous  gifts  (corap. 
Acts  viii.  17);  that  though  Christian  baptism  was 
never  repeated,  yet  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ 
was  administered  to  those  who  had  received  John's 
baptism,  with  probably  the  exception  of  such  as 
after  John's  baptism  had  been  baptized  at  Pente- 
cost with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

On  the  whole  it  may  appear  obvious  to  conclude 
that,  as  John  ,was  a  greater  prophet  than  any  that 
before  him  had  been  born  of  woman,  and  yet  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than 
he,  so  his  baptism  surpassed  in  spiritual  import  all 
Jewish  ceremony,  but  fell  equally  short  of  the  sac- 
rament ordained  by  Christ. 

IV.  The  B'lpiism  of  Jesus.  —  Plainly  the  most 
important  action  of  John  as  a  baptist  was  his  bap- 
tizing of  Jesus.  John  may  probably  not  have 
known  at  first  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (see  John 
i.  31).  He  knew  Him  doubtless  as  his  kinsman 
ui  the  flesh,  and  as  one  of  eminently  holy  life;  but 
the  privacy  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  and  the  humil- 
ity of  his  carriage  may  have  concealed,  even  from 
those  nearest  to  Him,  the  dignity  of  his  person. 
Yet,  when  He  came  to  be  baptized,  John  would 
have  prevented  Him,  saying,  "  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest  Thou  to  me?  "  He 
knew  that  his  own  mission  was  from  God,  and  that 
it  was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  warning  them 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  kingdom  of  God;  but  he  was  so  conscious  of 
the  superior  holiness  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he 
thought  it  unfit  that  Jesus  should  submit  to  bap- 
tism from  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  "  Suffer  it 
to  be  so  now,  for  so  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness,"  may  probably  have  meant  that  our 
Lord,  who  had  taken  on  Him  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant, and  was  born  under  the  I^aw,  was  desirous 
of  submitting  to  every  ordinance  of  God  (waaav 
diKaioavvyju  =  TravTa  ra,  SiKatdfiaTa  rod  ©eoC). 
He  had  been  circumcised  in  his  infancy;  He  had 
heen  subject  to  his  mother  and  Joseph ;  He  would 
aow  go  through  the  transitional  dispensation,  be- 
nig  baptized  by  John  in  preparation  for  the  king- 
lom. 
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No  doubt  it  was  his  will  in  the  fii'st  place,  by 
so  submitting  to  baptism,  to  set  to  his  seal  to  the 
teaching  and  the  ministry  of  .John.  Again,  as  He 
was  to  be  the  IIe;id  of  his  Church  and  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation.  He  was  pleased  to  undergo  that 
rite  which  He  afterwards  enjoined  on  all  his  fol- 
lowers. And,  once  more,  his  baptism  consecrated 
the  baptism  of  Christians  forever;  even  as  after- 
wards his  own  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  gave 
still  further  sanction  to  his  injunction  that  His 
disciples  ever  after  should  continually  partake  of  it. 
But,  beyond  all  this,  his  baptism  was  his  formal 
setting  apart  for  his  ministry,  and  was  a  most  im- 
portant portion  of  his  consecration  to  be  the  High 
Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on  the  age 
of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at  which  the  Le- 
vites  began  their  mmistry  and  the  rabbis  their 
teaching.  It  has  ah'eady  been  mentioned  that  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
by  baptism,  unction,  and  sacrifice  (see  Lev.  viii.  1). 
AH  these  were  undergone  by  Jesus.  First  He  was 
baptized  by  John.  Then,  just  as  the  high-priest 
was  anointed  immediately  after  his  baptism,  so 
when  Jesus  had  gone  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16);  and  thus, 
as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  "  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power"  (Acts 
X.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  end 
of  his  earthly  ministry,  when  He  offered  up  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  He  fully  took  upon  Him  the  office  of 
priesthood,  entering  into  the  presence  of  God  for 
us,  pleadmg  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  and  bless- 
ing those  for  whom  that  sacrifice  was  offered.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  was  the  begimiing  of  consecration ; 
unction  was  the  immediate  consequent  upon  the 
baptism ;  and  sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the 
initiation,  so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or 
fully  consecrated  as  a  Priest  for  evermore  (ei's  Thv 
aiwva  rereXeiccfxevos,  Heb.  vii.  28;  see  Jackson 
on  the  Creed,  lx)ok  ix.  sect.  i.  ch.  i.). 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christ  "  came  by  water  " 
(1  John  v.  6);  for  at  baptism  He  came  to  his 
offices  of  a  Priest  and  an  Evangelist;  He  came 
forth,  too,  from  the  privacy  of  his  youth  to  man- 
ifest Himself  to  the  world.  But  He  came  "  not  by 
water  only,"  as  the  Cerinthians,  and  before  them 
the  Nicolaitans,  had  said  (Iren.  iii.  11),  but  by 
blood  also.  He  had  come  into  the  world  by  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  He  came  forth  to  the  world 
by  the  baptism  of  John.  Both  at  his  birth  and 
at  his  baptism  the  Spirit  announced  Him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  Thus  came  He  not  by  baptism 
only,  but  by  baptism  and  birth.  His  birth,  his 
baptism,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  at  both  of  them,  were 
the  tlu-ee  witnesses  testifying  to  the  one  truth  {els 
rh  ev,  V.  8),  namely,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God  (v.  5). 

V.  Baptism  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
Whether  our  Lord  ever  baptized  has  l)een  doubted. 
The  only  passage  which  may  distinctly  bear  on  the 
question  is  John  iv.  1,  2,  where  it  is  said  "that 
Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  .John, 
though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  dis- 
ciples." We  necessarily  infer  from  it.  that,  as  soon 
as  our  Lord  began  his  ministry,  and  gathered  to 
Him  a  company  of  disciples,  He,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  admitted  into  that  company  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism.  Normafly,  however,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  the  administration  of  baptism 
was  by  the  hands  of  his  disciples.      Some  suppos 
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Ihat  the  first-cailed  disciples  had  all  received 
iiaptism  at  the  liands  of  John  the  liaptist,  as  must 
have  pretty  "certainly  been  the  ease  with  Andrew 
(see  Jolin  .  lib,  ^i",  40);  suid  that  they  were  not 
again  baptized  with  water  after  tliey  joined  the 
comjiany  of  Christ  Others  belie\e  tliat  Christ 
himself  baptized  some  few  of  his  earlier  disciples, 
who  were  afterwards  autliorized  to  baptize  the  rest. 
Hut  in  any  case  the  words  above  cited  seem  to 
show  tiiat  the  making  disci])les  and  tlie  baptiz- 
ing them  went  together;  and  tliat  baptism  was, 
even  during  our  Ix)rd's  earthly  ministry,  the  formal 
mode  of  aecejiting  his  service  and  becoming  at- 
tached to  his  company. 

After  the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to 
be  spread  and  the  (Jospel  preached,  our  Lord's  own 
commission  conjoins  the  making  of  disciples  with 
their  baptism.  The  connnand,  "  Make  disciples  of 
all  nations  by  baptizing  them"  (Matt,  xxviii.  10), 
is  merely  the  extension  of  his  own  practice,  "  Je- 
sus made  disciples  and  baptized  them  "  (John  iv. 
1).«  The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  is  the  plainest 
comment  on  l)oth ;  fur  so  soon  as  e\er  men,  con- 
vinced by  their  prcacliint;,  asked  for  guidance  and 
direction,  their  first  exiiortation  was  to  repentance 
and  baptism,  that  thus  the  convert  should  be  at 
3nce  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ  (see 
Acta  ii.  38,  viii.  12,  36,  ix.  18,  x.  4",  xvi.  15,  33, 
ftc.). 

Baptism  then  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Chris- 
tian (/hurcli,  as  circumcision  was  the  initiatory  rite 
o(  Judaism.  Tiie  contrast  between  them  is  plain: 
the  one  was  a  painful  and  dangerous,  the  other  is  a 
sim[>le  and  salutary  rite.  Circumcision  seemed  a 
suitable  entrance  ui»<)n  a  religion  wiiich  was  a  yoke 
of  bond.-v^e;  baptism  is  a  natural  introduction  to  a 
law  of  lil)erty;  and  as  it  was  light  and  ea.sy,  like 
the  yoke  of  ( 'hrist,  so  was  it  compreliensive  and  ex- 
pansive. Tlie  command  was  unlimited,  "  Make 
di.sciples  of  all  nations  by  baptizing  them."  The 
arms  of  mere)'  were  extended  to  receive  the  world. 
The  "  l>csire  of  all  nations"  railed  all  nations  to 
accept  his  service.  Haptism  therefore  was  a  wit- 
ness to  ( 'hrisfs  rece|)tion  of  all  men  —  to  God's 
.ove  for  all  his  creatures.  15ut  again,  as  circum- 
cision admitted  to  the  Je«'ish  covenant — to  the 
privileges  and  the  responsibility  attaching  to  that 
covenant,  so  l)aptism,  which  succeeded  it,  was  the 
mode  of  aflmission  to  the  Christian  cove- -ant,  to 
its  graces  and  privileges,  to  its  duties  and  service. 
It  was  to  l»e  the  formal  taking  up  of  tl:e  yoke  of 
Christ,  the  accepting  of  the  promises  of  (Christ. 
The  ba])tized  convert  became  a  (hristwn  as  the 
circumcised  convert  had  become  a  Jew;  and  as 
the  circtmicised  convert  had  contracted  an  obli- 
gation to  ol)ey  all  the  ordinances  of  Moses,  but 
therewith  a  sliare  in  all  the  promises  to  the  seed 
of  Aliranam,  so  the  ba|)tized  convert,  while  con- 
tracting all  tlie  rcsixjnsibility  of  (.'hrist's  service, 
had  a  sliare  too  in  all  the  promises  of  God  in 
Christ. 

It  is  obviously  difficult  to  draw  out  the  teaching 
;>r  the  New  Testament  on  the  rite  of  i)aptism  and 
its  significance,  without  ap|)r()aciiiiig  too  near  to 
Ihe  regions  of  controversy.  \\'e  siiall  endejivor 
therefore  merely  to  cUissify  the  pass-ages  which  refer 
to  it,  and  to  exhibit  them  hi  their  simplest  form, 
and  to  let  them  speak  their  own  language. 


■Matt,    xxviii.   19),  ronipnrcd   wltli  fiaAijTas  rroiei  koX 
iam  'C«i  (John  Iv.  1). 
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VI.  The  Types  of  Baptism.  — 1.  St.  Pel«;r  (1 
Pet.  iii.  21)  comjjares  the  deliverance  of  Noali  in 
the  Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Christian -i  in  bap- 
tism. The  passage  is  not  without  considerable 
dirticulty,  though  its  general  sense  is  pretty  readily 
apparent.  The  apostle  had  been  speaking  of  those 
who  had  perished  "  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  the 
ark  was  a-preparing,  in  which  few,  that  is  eight 
souls,  were  saved  by  water."  According  to  the 
A.  v.,  lie  goes  on,  "  The  like  figure  whereunto  bap- 
tism doth  now  save  us."  The  Greek,  in  the  tiest 
MSS.,  is*0  Koi  ijfias  avTiTvirou  vvv  <Ti!><^ei  fiiir- 

TUTfia. (jrotius  well  expounds  avriTvirov 

by  ai'Tia-Totxoi',  "  accurately  corresponding."  The 
difficulty  is  in  the  relative  o.  There  is  no  anteced- 
ent to  which  it  can  refer  except  vSutus,  "water;  " 
and  it  seems  as  if  ^airTt(Tfj.a  must  be  put  in  apjx)- 
sition  with  S,  and  as  in  explanation  of  it.  Noah 
and  his  company  were  saved  by  water,  "  which  wa- 
ter also,  that  is  the  water  of  Jjaptism,  correspond- 
ingly saves  us."  Even  if  the  i-eading  were  i^,  it 
would  most  naturally  refer  to  the  preceding  uSaros. 
Certainly  it  could  not  refer  to  ki^wtov,  which  is 
feminine.  We  must  then  probably  interpret,  that, 
though  water  w;is  the  instrument  for  destroying  the 
disobedient,  it  was  yet  the  instrument  ordained  of 
God  for  floating  the  ark,  and  so  for  saving  Noah 
and  his  family;  and  it  is  in  correspondence  with 
this  that  water  also,  namely,  tlie  water  of  baptism, 
saves  t'hrLstians.  Augustine,  commenting  on  these 
words,  writes  that  ''  the  events  in  the  days  of  Noah 
were  a  figure  of  things  to  come,  so  that  they  who 
believe  not  the  Gosjiel,  when  the  Church  is  build- 
ing, may  be  considered  as  like  those  who  believed 
not  when  the  ark  was  prq^ii-ing ;  whilst  those  who 
have  believed  and  are  baptized  (i.  e.  are  saved  by 
baptism)  may  be  conipared  to  tiio»e,who  were  for- 
merly saved  in  the  ark  by  water"  (/-Jpigl.  104,  torn, 
ii.  p.  579 ).  •'  The  building  of  the  ark,"  he  says  again, 
"was  a  kind  of  preaching."  "The  waters  of  the 
Deluge  presignified  baptism  to  those  who  believed 
—  punishment  to  the  unbelieving"  (/6.). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  definite  ex- 
planation of  the  words,  "baptism  doth  sate  us," 
without  either  expressing  a  theological  opinion  or 
exhibituig  in  detail  difi'erent  sentiments.  The 
apostle,  however,  gives  a  caution  which  no  doubt 
itself  may  have  need  of  an  interpreter,  when  he 
adds,  "  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  tlie  flesh, 
but,  the  answer  (^Trfpairrj/ua)  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  (iod."  And  probably  all  will  agree  that 
he  intended  here  to  warn  us  against  resting  on  the 
outwaj'd  administration  of  a  sacrament,  with  no 
corresponding  preparation  of  the  conscience  and 
the  soul.  The  connection  in  this  passage  between 
baptism  and  "  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ " 
may  be  compared  witli  Col.  ii.  12. 

2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  the  pass.ige  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  shadowing  of  the  miraculous  cloud  are 
treated  as  types  of  baptism.  In  all  the  early  part 
of  this  chapter  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  tlie  wil- 
derness are  put  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the 
Christian.  The  being  under  the  cloud  and  the 
pxssing  through  tiie  sea  resemble  baptism ;  eating 
manna  .and  drinking  of  the  nx-k  are  as  the  s|)iritual 
food  wliich  feeds  the  Church ;  and  the  dilierent 
tem])tations,  sins,  and  punisiimcnts  of  the  Israelites 
on  tiieir  journey  to  Canaan  are  iicld  ip  as  a  warn- 
ing to  tiie  Coriiitiiian  I'hurcli.  It  appears  tiiat  the 
Hal)liins  themselves  s|>e:ik  of  a  iiaptisni  in  the  cloud 
(see  Wctstein  in  h.  /.,who  quotes  I'irke  K.  I'Lliezer, 
44;  see  also  Scbocttgen  in  h.  L)    The  p:iss.-ige  from 
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the  condition  of  bondmen  in  Egypt  was  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  with  the  protection  of  the  lumin- 
ous cloud.  When  the  sea  was  passed,  the  people 
irere  no  longer  subjects  of  Pharaoh ;  but  were,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Moses,  forming  into  a  new 
commonwealth,  and  on  their  way  to  the  promised 
land.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  how  this  may  re- 
semble the  enlisting  of  a  new  convert  into  the  body 
of  the  Christian  Church,  his  beuig  placed  in  a  new 
relation,  under  a  new  condition,  in  a  spirituid  com- 
monwealth, with  a  way  before  him  to  a  better  coun- 
try, though  surrounded  with  dangers,  subject  to 
temptations,  and  with  enemies  on  all  sides  to  en- 
counter in  his  progress." 

3.  Another  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogous  to, 
baptism,  was  circumcision.  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  11) 
speaks  of  the  Colossian  Christians  as  having  been 
circumcised  with  a  circumcision  made  without 
hands,  when  they  were  buried  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism, in  which  they  were  also  raised  again  with 

Him  (4y  (5  iTepieTfir)0r)T€ avvra<pei'Tes 

avT^  eV  TO)  PaTTTia-fiaTi-  "  The  aorist  participle, 
as  so  often,  is  contemporary  with  the  preceding 
past  verb."  — Alford  in  h.  l.^  The  obvious  reason 
for  the  comparison  of  the  two  .ites  is,  that  circum- 
cision was  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
the  ancient  covenant,  baptism  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  the  new  covenant ;  and  perhaps  also, 
that  the  spiritual  significance  of  circumcision  had 
a  resemblance  to  the  spiritual  import  of  baptism, 
namely,  "  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh,"  and  the  purification  of  the  heart  by  the 
grace  of  God.  St.  Paul  therefore  calls  baptism  the 
circumcision  made  without  hands,  and  speaks  of 
the  putting  off  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  Christian 
circumcision  (eV  Trj  wepiTOfxfj  rod  XpKXTOv),  i-  e. 
by  baptism. 

4.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
ought  perh.aps  to  observe  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  (kath  is  called  a  baptism.  In  jNIatt.  xx. 
22,  JJark  x.  39,  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  cup  which 
He  had  to  drink,  and  the  baptism  that  He  was  to 
be  baptized  with ;  and  again  in  Luke  xii.  50,  "  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with."  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  baptism  here  means  an  inunda- 
tion of  sorrows;  that,  as  the  baptized  went  down 
into  the  waters,  and  water  was  to  be  poured  over 
him,  so  our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that  He  him- 
self had  to  pass  through  "  the  deep  waters  of  afflic- 
tion "  (see  Kuinoel  on  Matt.  xx.  22:  Schleusner, 
s.  V.  /8a;rTi(,'co).  "  To  baptize  "  was  used  as  sjiion- 
ymous  with  "to  overwhelm;"  and  accordingly  in 
after  times  mart}Tdom  was  called  a  baptism  of 
blood.  But  the  metaphor  in  this  latter  case  is 
evidently  different;  and  in  the  above  words  of  our 
Ix)rd  baptism  is  used  without  any  qualification, 
whereas  in  passages  adduced  from  profane  authors 
we  always  find  some  words  explanatory  of  the  mode 
of  the  immersion.*    Is  it  not  then  probable  that  some 
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a  The  Fathers  consider  the  baptism  of  the  sea  and 
the  cloud  to  be  so  a  type  of  baptism,  that  the  sea  rep- 
resented the  water,  and  the  cloud  represented  the 
Spirit.  (Gfreg.  Naz.  Oral,  xxxix.  634 :  e/SaTrncre  Mwv- 
a-q^,  aW  ev  vSari,.  koI  npo  tovtov  er  ve(f>e\r]  xal  ey  da- 
\a(T<TT|,  TVTriKO)?  6e  tovto  -ijv,  u>s  Kai  IlavAai  Sonei'  t)  0d- 
\a<T(Ta-  Tov  uSaTos,  V)  i'f(|)e'Ar)  toO  Tlvevfiaro^.  See  Suicer, 
t.v  /SaTTTKriuo.)  Eis  Toi/ Miocrfji' is,  according  to  some, 
by  the  ministry  of  Moses ;  or,  according  to  other*, 
under  the  guidance  of  Moses  (as  Chrysost.,  Theophv- 
lact,  and  others,  in  h.  I.).  Most  plainly,  ho-.vever,  and 
In  the  opinion  of  the  moat  weighty  commentators, 
both,  ancient  and  modem,  it  means  "  into  the  reliinon 


deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  comparison  of 
death,  especially  of  our  Lord's  death,  to  baptism 
when  we  consider  too  that  the  connection  of  bap- 
tism with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  ii 
so  much  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul?     (See  below.) 

VII.  Names  of  Baptism.  —  From  the  tyjjcs  of 
baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
perhaps  pass  to  the  various  names  by  which  bap- 
tism seems  to  Ije  there  designated. 

1.  "Baptism"  (/SaTmo-yua:  the  word  )3a7rT((rM(^s 
occurs  only  three  times,  namely,  Mark  vii.  8 ;  Heb. 
vi.  2,  ix.  10).    The  verb  ^airTi^nv  (from  fiaimiv, 

to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  73!3  by  the  LXX.  in 
2  K.  V.  14;  and  accordingly  the  Rabbins  used 
n7"^2!2  for  ^dwTi(r/j.a-  The  Latin  Fathers  ren- 
der ^anri^etv  by  tingere  (e.  y.  Tertull.  adv.  Prax 
c.  2G,  "  Novissime  mandavit  ut  tingerent  iu  Patreni 
Fihum  et  Spiritum  Sanctum");  by  mtrgere  (as 
Ambros.  De  Sacrmntntis.  hb.  ii.  c.  7,  "  Interroga- 
tns  es,  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipotentem  V 
Dixisti,  Credo;  et  mersisti,  hoc  est  sepultus  es"), 
by  mergitare  (as  TertuUian,  De  Corona  Militis,  c. 
3,  "  Dehinc  ter  mergitamur  " ) ;  see  Suicer,  s.  v. 
avaSvco-  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word  fia-irrl- 
(eiv  is  often  used  frequently  figuratively,  for  to  im- 
merse or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  &c. 
Thus  iiTrh  jj-iQ-qs  0airTi(6iJ.fvos  ei's  vwvov,  buried 
in  sleep  through  drunkenness.  So  /tupiais  ^airri- 
^6fj.evos  (ppSpTicriv,  absorbed  in  thought  (<.'hry- 
sost.).  Tais  ^apvrdrais  afxapriais  fieBairTiafJLf- 
vot,  overwhehued  with  sin  (.Justin  M.).  See  Suicer, 
«•  *■•  ySaTTTt^o).  Hence  ^dwTt(r/j.a  properly  and  ht- 
erally  means  immersion.'^ 

2.  "The  "Water"  {rh  vSccp)  is, a  name  of  bap- 
tism which  occurs  in  Acts  x.  47.  After  St.  Peter's 
discourse,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  visibly  on  Corne- 
lius and  his  company;  and  the  apostle  asked, 
"  Can  any  man  forbid  the  water,  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost?"  In  ordinary  cases  the  water  had  been 
first  administered,  alter  that  the  Apostles  laid  on 
their  hands,  and  then  the  Spirit  was  given.  But 
here  the  Spirit  had  come  down  manifestly,  before 
the  administration  of  baptism ;  and  St.  Peter  ar- 
gued, that  no  one  could  then  reasonably  withhold 
baptism  (calling  it  "the  water")  from  those  who 
had  \isibly  received  that  of  which  baptism  was  the 
sign  and  seal.  With  this  phrase,  rh  vSwp,  "  the 
water,"  used  of  baptism,  compare  "the  breaking 
of  bread  "  as  a  title  of  the  Eucharist.  Acts  ii.  42. 

3.  "The  Washing  of  Water"  (rh  \ovTphv  rod 
u'SoTos,  "the  bath  of  the  water"),  is  another 
Scriptural  term,  by  which  baptism  is  signified. 
It  occurs  Eph.  v.  26.  The  whole  passage  runs, 
"  Husbands  love  your  own  wives,  as  (.'hrist  also 
loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  He 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing  of 


and  law  of  Moses,"  who  was  the  mediator  of  the  old 
Covenant.  "  Baptized  into  Moses,"  therefore,  is  anti- 
thetical to  the  expression,  "  baptized  into  Christ," 
Rom.  vi.  3,  Gal.  ui.  27. 

b  As,  "Ilis  mersere  malis."  —  Tirg.  jEn.  vi.  512. 
T17  <TVfx<l)opa  ^e^aTrTi(TiJ.ivov.  —  Heliodor.  JElMop 
ii.  3. 

c  It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  in  Mark  vii. 
4  panrC^ecrdai  is  used,  where  immersion  of  the  whole 
body  is  not  intended.  See  Lightfoot,  in  loe.  [For  the 
opposite  opinion,  see  De  Wette  in  Inc.  {'Exr^n.  Hanrh.  i. 
2  0).  and  Mevpr  in  l>  .  {Komm.  iib.  n.  N.  T.  ed.  1S64) 
:*ee  espwially  Kriti-*ohe,  Evanx.  Mnrei,  p.  264.     II  1 
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water  with  the  word  "  {'Iva  avriiy  ayiourri  Kada- 
iiffas  rcf  Xovrpcf  tov  vharoi  iv  hi)^aTi,  "  that 
He  niij^lit  sanctify  it,  liaviii(|;  purified  it  by  the 
[well-known]  laver  of  the  water  in  the  word,"  Klh- 
lott).  There  appears  clearly  in  these  words  a  ref- 
erence to  the  l)ridal  bath;  l)ut  the  allusion  to  bap- 
tism is  clearer  still,  baptism  of  which  tlie  bridal 
bath  was  an  emblem,  a  tyj*  or  mystery,  sij^nifying; 
to  us  the  spiritual  union  betwixt  Christ  and  His 
Church.  And  as  the  bride  was  wont  to  bathe  be- 
fore being  presented  to  the  l)riden:rooni,  so  wasliiii<; 
in  the  water  is  tliat  initiatory  rite  by  which  the 
Christian  Church  is  betrothed  to  the  Uridegroom, 
Christ. 

Tliere  is  some  difficulty  in  the  construction  and 
interpretation  of  the  qualifying  words,  tV  ^rifxart, 
"by  the  word."  According  to  tlie  more  ancient 
interpretation  they  would  indicate,  that  the  out- 
ward rite  of  washing  and  batliing  is  insufficient 
and  unavailing,  witliout  the  added  potency  of  the 
Word  of  God  (coinp.  1  I'et.  iii.  21,  "  Xot  the  put- 
ting away  the  filtii  of  tlie  flesh,"  &c.):  and  as  the 
\ovTphf  rod  vSaros  had  reference  to  the  bridal 
bath,  so  tliere  miglit  be  an  allusion  to  the  icmds 
of  betrothal.  The  bridal  liatii  and  the  words  of 
betrothal  typified  tiie  water  and  tiie  words  of  bap- 
tism. On  the  doctrine  so  expressed  the  language 
of  Augustine  is  famous:  "  I'etralie  verbnni,  et  quid 
est  aqua  nisi  aquaV  Aceedit  verlnim  ad  elenien- 
tum,  et  fit  sacramentuni  "  {Tract.  80  in  Johan.). 
Yet  the  general  use  of  p?}fx.a  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage 
seem  to  favor  the  opinion,  that  the  Word  of  God 
preaclied  to  tlie  Churcii,  rather  tlian  the  words  made 
use  of  in  i)aptism,  is  that  accompaniment  of  the 
laver,  witliout  which  it  would  be  imperfect  (see  El- 
licott,  ("/  /(.  /.). 

4.  "  The  washing  of  regeneration "  (Xovrphv 
7raA.i77€i'6(r(oy,  "the  bath  of  regeneration")  is  a 
phra.se  naturally  connected  with  the  foregoing.  It 
occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.  All  ancient  and  most  modern 
commentatoi-s  have  interpreted  it  of  baptism.  Con- 
troversy lias  made  some  persons  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit this  interpretation;  but  the  question  probal)ly 
should  i)e,  not  as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase, 
but  as  to  the  degree  of  importance  attached  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle  to  tliat  wliich  the  phrase  in- 
dicates. Thus  (Jalvin  held  that  tlie  "  bath  "  meant 
baptism ;  but  he  explained  its  occurrence  in  this 
context  by  saying,  that  "  i?a])fism  is  to  us  the  seal 
of  salvation  which  ChriRt  hath  obtained  for  us." 
The  current  of  the  apfjstle's  rea.soning  is  this.  He 
tells  Titus  to  exhort  tlie  Christians  of  Crete  to  be 
submissive  to  authority,  showing  all  meeliness  to 
all  men :  "  for  we  ourselves  were  once  foolish,  err- 
ing, serving  our  own  lusts;  but  when  the  kindness 
of  God  our  Saviour,  and  his  love  toward  man  ap- 
peared, not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
performed,  but  according  to  his  own  mercy  He 
saved  us,  by  (through  the  instrumentality  of)  the 
l)ath  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Sid  \ovTpov  iraKiyyfUfcriai  Kal  avaKaivw- 
(Tfws  nvfvfj.aTos  ayiov),  which  He  shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  .Icsus  Christ  our  Saviour,  that, 
being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  might  be  made 
heirs  of  etem.'d  life  through  hope  (or  according  to 
hope,  kut'  iKniSa)-"  The  argument  is,  that 
'.'hristians  should  be  kind  to  all  men,  remembering 
that  they  themselves  bad  lieen  formiTly  di.sobedient, 
jut  that  by  (iixl's  free  mercy  in  Christ  they  had 
wen  transplante<I  into  a  In-tter  state,  even  a  state 
if  nlvation  (iauaty  rifius);  and  thai  by  means 
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of  the  bath  of  regeneration  and  the  renewal  of  tnt 
Holy  Spirit.  If,  according  to  the  more  ancien 
:uid  common  interpretation,  tlie  laver  means  bap- 
tism, the  whole  will  seem  jjertinent.  Christiana 
.are  placed  in  a  new  condition,  made  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  by  baptism,  and  they  are 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  One  question  naturally  arises  in  this  pas- 
sage. Does  afuKaivwa-fws  depend  on  \ovTpov,  or 
on  Sii'^  If  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who 
make  it,  with  TraXiyyfVfirias,  dci)endent  on  \ov- 
rpov,  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  we 
must  understand  that  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
(ihost  is  a  grace  corresponding  with,  and  closely 
allied  to,  that  of  regeneration,  and  so  immediately 
coupled  with  it.  IJut  it  seems  the  more  natural 
construction  to  refer  avaKatvdcTiws  IT.  o.  to  5io, 
if  it  were  only  that  the  relative,  which  connects 
with,  the  verse  following,  belongs  of  necessity  to 
UvevfiaTos.  I  lean  Alford,  adopting  the  latter 
construction,  refers  the  "washing"  to  the  laver  of 
baptism,  and  the  •■  renewing  "  to  the  actual  effect, 
that  inward  and  sjiiritual  grace  of  which  the  laver 
is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  ^'et  it  is  to 
be  considered,  whether  it  be  not  novel  and  unknown 
in  Scripture  (>r  theology  to  speak  of  rcnewul  as 
the  spiritual  grace,  or  thing  signified,  in  baptism. 
There  is  confes.sedly  a  connettiou  between  baptism 
and  re/jenei-dtion,  whatever  that  connection  may 
be.  But  "the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  has 
been  mostly  in  the  language  of  theologians  (is  it 
not  also  in  the  language  of  Scripture?)  treated  as 
a  further,  perhaps  a  more  gradual  process  in  *iie 
work  of  grace,  than  the  first  breathing  into  the 
soul  of  spiritual  Ufe,  called  regeneration  or  new 
birth. 

There  is  so  much  reseml]lance,  both  in  the 
phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between  this  pas- 
sage in  Titus  and  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  that  the  latter 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared  with  the  for- 
mer. St.  Paul  tcUs  the  Corinthians,  that  in  their 
heathen  state  they  had  been  stained  with  heathen 
vices;  "but,"  he  adds,  "ye  were  washe<l  "  (lit.  ye 
washed  or  bathed  yourselves,  airt\ov(ra(j-6f),  "but 
ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  (lod."  It  is  generally  believed  that  here  is 
an  allusion  to  the  being  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lxjrd  Jesus  Christ  ;  though  some  connect 
"  sanctified  "  and  "justified  "  as  well  as  "  washed," 
with  the  words  "  in  the  name,"  &c.  (see  Stanley, 
in  loc).  Hut,  however  this  may  be,  the  reference 
to  baptism  seems  unquestionalile. 

Another  ])ass;ige  containing  very  similar  thoughts, 
clothed  in  almost  the  same  words,  is  .Acts  xxii.  Ifi, 
where  Ananias  says  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "  Arise, 
and  be  l)aptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (avaaTUs  PdirTitrat 
Kal  iin6\ov(Tat  ray  afiaprlas  arov,  itriKa\f(rdfif- 
vos  rh  ovoixa  avrov)-  See  by  all  means  Calvin's 
CoDimeril'iri/  on  tliis  jiassage. 

5.  "  llhiniination  "  {cf>a!Ttfffx.6s)'  It  lias  been 
much  questioned  whether  (pturi^fffBai,  "enlight- 
ened," in  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  be  used  of  baptism  oi 
not.  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
almost  all  the  Greek  lathers,  use  ipwrta^Ss  ns  a 
synonym  for  baptifin.  The  S\riac  \ersion,  the 
most  ancient  in  existence,  gives  this  sense  to  the 
word  in  both  the  p-assai/es  in  the  l-])istle  to  the  He- 
brews. Chrysostoni,  Tlip<Kloret,  Theophylact,  and 
other  Greek  commentators  so  interpret  it ;  and  thej 
are  followed  by  Ixnesti,  Micbaelis,  anc)  m.oiiy  mod 
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;m  interpreters  of  the  highest  authority  (Wetstein 
jites  from  Orac.  Sihyll.  i.  i/'Sarj  (puTi^^crQoii)-  On 
the  other  haiirl  it  is  now  very  commonly  alleged 
that  the  use  is  entirely  ecclesiastical,  not  Script- 
ural, and  that  it  arose  from  the  undue  esteem  for 
baptism  in  the  primitive  ('hurch.  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  into  all  the  merits  of  the  question  here. 
If  the  usage  be  Scriptural,  it  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  two  passages  in  Hebrews  above  mentioned ; 
but  it  may  perhaps  correspond  with  other  tigm'es 
and  expressions  in  the  New  Testament.  The  pa- 
tristic use  of  the  word  may  be  seen  by  referriug  to 
Suicer,  s.  v.  (poiTiafj.6s,  and  to  Bingham,  E.  A. 
bk.  xi.  ch.  i.  §  4.  The  rationale  of  the  name,  ac- 
cording to  Justin  ^Mart^T,  is,  that  the  catechumens 
before  admission  to  baptism  were  instructed  in  all 
the  prmcipal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
hence  "  this  laver  is  called  illumination,  because 
those  who  learn  these  things  are  iUuminated  in 
their  imderstanding  "  {ApoL  Li.  94).  But,  if  this 
word  be  used  in  the  sense  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  any 
training  of  catechumens  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  must  probably  seek  for  a  different  explanation 
of  its  origin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  (puira- 
•yuiyia  was  a  tenn  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteries.  Baptism  was  without  question  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  in  reference  to  the  Christian  faith  (cf. 
rpia  ^aTTTicrfxaTa  fj.ias  /j-vriaews,  C'in.  Apost.  i.). 
Now,  that  Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called 
by  St.  Paid  the  Christian  "  mystery."  The  "  mys- 
tery of  God's  will"  (Eph.  i.  9),  "the  mystery  of 
Christ"  (Col.  iv.  -3;  Eph.  iii.  4),  "the  mystery  of 
the  Gospel"  (Eph.  vi.  19),  and  other  like  phrases 
are  common  in  his  epistles.  A  Greek  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  reminded  by  such  language  of  the 
religious  mysteries  of  his  own  former  heathenism. 
But,  moreover,  seeing  that  "  in  Him  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it  seems 
highly  probable,  that  in  three  memorable  passages 
St.  Paid  speaks,  not  merely  of  the  Gospel  or  the 
faith,  but  of  Christ  himself,  as  the  great  IMystery 
of  God  or  of  godliness.  (1.)  In  Col.  i.  27  we  read, 
"  the  glory  of  this   mystery,  which  is   Christ  in 

you,"    TOV    IJ,V(XT7)ploV    TOVTOV,     OS    iffTtV    XptffThs 

ev  i/fjuu-  (2.)  In  Col.  ii.  2,  Lachmann,  Tregelles, 
and  EUicott,  as  we  think  on  good  grounds,  adopt 
the  readmg  rov  nvarripiou  rov  Qeov,  Xpicrrov, 
rightly  compared  by  Bp.  EUicott  with  the  preced- 
ing passage  occuiTing  only  four  verses  before  it,  and 
interpreted  by  him,  "  the  mystery  of  God,  even 
Christ."  (3.)  And  it  desenes  to  be  carefidly  con- 
sidered, whether  the  above  usage  in  Colossians  does 
not  suggest  a  clear  exposition  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
rh  Trjs  euaefielas  ixuarripiov  os  ((pavepdoQr)  k.  t.  \. 
For,  if  Christ  be  the  "  ^lystery  of  God,"  He  may 
well  be  called  also  the  "Mystery  of  godliness;" 
and  the  masculine  relative  is  then  easily  intelligible, 
as  being  referred  to  Xpio-rt^s  understood  and  im- 
plied in  /xucTTTipioy:  for,  in  the  words  of  Hilary, 
"  Deus  Christus  est  Sacramentum." 

But,  if  all  this  Vie  true,  as  baptism  is  the  initia- 
tory Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  service  of 
God  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not 
improbably  have  been  called  (pa)Ti<Tix6s  and  after- 
wards (pwTaycoyia,  as  having  reference,  and  as  ad- 
mitting to  the  mystery  of  the  Gospe!,  and  to  Christ 
himself,  who  is  the  Mystery  of  God. 

VIII.  —  From  the  names  of  baptism  we  must 
Qow  pass  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  passages, 
■wt  already  considered,  in  which  baptism  is  re- 
«rred  to. 
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1.  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5 —  "  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  "  —  has  been  a  well-estab- 
lished battle-field  from  the  time  of  Calvin.  Hook- 
er's statement,  that  for  the  first  fifteen  centuries 
no  one  had  ever  doubted  its  application  to  baptism, 
is  well  known  (see  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lix.).  ZuingUu.s 
was  probably  the  first  who  interpreted  it  other 
wise.  Calvin  understood  the  words  "  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit"  as  a  ev  5ia  ^volv,  "the  washing  or 
cleansing  of  the  Spirit"  (or  rather  perhaps  "by 
the  Spirit "),  "  who  cleanses  as  water,"  referring  to 
Matt.  iii.  11.  ("  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire")  as  a  parallel  usage. 
Stier  (  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  h.  1.)  observrs 
that  Liicke  has  rightly  said  that  we  may  regard 
this  interpretation  by  means  of  a  ev  Sia  Svo7v, 
which  erroneously  appealed  to  Matt.  iii.  11,  as  now 
generally  abandoned.  Stier,  moreover,  quotes  with 
entire  approbation  the  words  of  Jleyer  (on  John 
iii.  5) :  —  "  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual 
baptism,  as  in  chap.  vi.  concerning  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing ;  in  both  places,  however,  with  reference  to  their 
visible  auxiliary  means."  That  our  Lord  probably 
adopted  expressions  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  this 
discourse  with  Nicodemus,  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Lightfoot,  ff.  B.  in  loo. 

2.  The  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  just  referred 
to,  namely,  that  our  blessed  Lord  should  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  II), 
may  more  properly  be  interpreted  by  a  ev  Sia  Svoiv. 
Bengel  well  paraphrases  it :  —  "  Spiriius  Sfmclus, 
quo  Christus  baptizat,  igneam  vim  habct;  atque 
ea  vis  ignea  etiam  conspicua  fuit  ocuhs  homimmi  " 
(Acts  ii.  3).  The  Fathers,  indeed,  spoke  of  a 
threefold  baptism  with  fire:  first,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  shape  of  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost ; 
secondly,  of  the  fiery  trial  of  affliction  and  tempta- 
tion (1  Pet.  i.  7);  thirdly,  of  the  fire  which  at  the 
last  day  is  to  try  every  man's  works  (1  Cor.  iii.  13). 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  there  is  any 
allusion  to  either  of  "the  last  two  in  Matt.  iii.  11. 
There  is  an  antithesis  in  Jolm  the  Baptist's  lan- 
guage between  his  own  lower  mission  and  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  the  Saviour.  John  baptized  with 
a  mere  earthly  element,  teaching  men  to  repent, 
and  pointing  them  to  Christ ;  but  He  that  should 
come  after,  6  epx^ft-fvos,  was  empowered  to  bap- 
tize with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  vnih.  fire.  The  water 
of  John's  baptism  could  but  wash  the  body;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ  was  to  baptize, 
should  purify  the  soid  as  with  fire. 

3.  Gal.  iii.  27 :  "  For  as  many  as  have  been  bap- 
tized into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  In  the 
whole  of  this  very  important  and  diffioidt  chapter, 
St.  Paul  is  reasoning  on  the  inheritance  by  the 
Church  of  Christ  A  the  promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham. Christ  —  I.  e.  Christ  comprehending  his 
whole  body  mystical  —  is  the  true  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, to  whom  the  promises  belong  (ver.  16).  The 
Law,  which  came  after,  could  not  disannul  the 
promises  thus  made.  The  Law  was  fit  to  restrain 
(or  perhaps  rather  to  manifest)  transgression  (ver. 
23).  The  Law  acted  as  a  pedagogue,  keepuig  us 
for,  and  leading  us  on  to,  Christ,  that  He  might 
bestow  on  us  freedom  and  justification  by  faith  in 
Him  (ver.  24).  But  after  the  coming  of  faith  we 
arc  no  longer,  like  young  children,  under  a  peda- 
gogue, but  we  are  free,  as  heirs  in  our  Father's 
house  (ver.  25;  comp.  ch.  iv.  1-5).  "For  ye  aU 
are  God's  sons  (filii  emancipati,  not  iraTSes,  but 
vioL  Bengel   and  EUicott)  through    the  faitii   in 
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Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ,  have  put  on  (clothed  yourselves  in) 
Christ  (see  Schoettgen  on  Horn.  xiii.  14).  In  Him 
is  neither  .(ew  nor  Greek,  neitlier  hond  nor  free, 
neither  male  nor  female;  for  all  ye  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (ver.  20-28).  The  aif^ument  is 
plaui.  All  (Christians  are  (Jod's  .sons  tlirou<;h  union 
with  the  Only-liei;otten.  liefore  the  faith  ui  Him 
came  into  the  world,  men  were  held  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Law,  like  children,  kept  as  in  a  state 
of  honda^'e  under  a  pedagogue.  But  after  the 
preaehiut;  of  the  faith,  all  who  are  ba[)tized  into 
Christ  clothe  themselves  in  Him;  so  they  are  es- 
teemed as  adult  sous  of  his  Father,  and  by  faith 
in  Him  they  may  be  justified  from  their  sins,  from 
which  the  Law  could  not  justify  them  (Acts  xiii. 
39).  The  contnvst  is  between  the  Christian  and 
the  .Jewish  church :  one  bond,  the  other  free ;  one 
infant,  the  ofher  adult.  And  the  transition-point 
is  naturally  that  when  by  baptism  the  service  of 
Christ  is  imdertaken,  and  the  promises  of  the  (jos- 
pel  are  claimed.  This  is  represented  as  putting  on 
Christ,  and  in  Him  a.ssunnug  the  position  of  full- 
grown  men.  In  this  more  privileged  condition 
there  is  the  power  of  obtaining  justification  by 
faith,  a  justification  which  the  Law  had  not  to  offer. 

4.  1  Cor.  xii.  Vi :  "  For  by  one  S[)irit  ("/■  in  one 
spirit,  fu  It/1  TTfevixaTt)  we  were  all  bajitized  into  j 
one  liody,  whether  .lews  or  (ireeks,  whether  bond 
or  free,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit." 
The  resend.)lance  of  this  i)assage  to  the  last  is  very 
ele:ir.  In  the  old  disi)ensation  there  was  a  marked 
division  between  Jew  and  tjentile:  under  the  (jos- 
I)el  tiiere  is  one  body  in  Christ.  As  in  Gal.  iii. 
l(i,  Christ  is  the  seed  {rh  ffirepjxa),  so  here  He  is 
the  body  {rh  o-wjuo),  into  wliich  all  Christians  be- 
ciime  incoriwrated-  All  distinctions  of  Jew  and 
(ientile,  bond  and  free,  are  abolished.  By  the 
grace  of  the  same  Spirit  (or  perhaps  "in  one  spirit" 
of  (  hristian  love  and  fellowship  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  18), 
without  division  or  separate  interests)  all  are  joined 
in  baptism  to  the  one  body  of  Christ,  his  universal 
church.  I'ossibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  both 
sacraments.  "  W'c  were  baptized  into  one  body, 
we  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Sjiirit  (%v  Xlvevna 
ivoTicrdrnjiev-  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  omit  €(s).  Both 
our  baptism  and  our  partaking  of  the  cu[)  in  the 
communion  are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian 
unity.  They  mark  our  union  with  the  one  body 
of  Christ,  and  they  are  means  of  grace,  in  which 
we  may  look  for  one  Spirit  to  be  )iresent  with  bless- 
ing (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  3,  17;  see  Waterland  on  the 
Kucknrist,  ch.  x.,  and  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  xii.  13). 

o.  I!om.  vi.  4  and  Col.  ii.  12,  arc  so  closely  par- 
allel that  we  may  notice  them  ti>Lrether.  As  the 
apostle  in  the  two  last-considered  passages  views 
baptism  as  a  joining  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
so  in  these  two  pa.ssa<,'es  he  goes  on  to  8])eak  of 
Christians  in  their  baptism  as  buried  with  Christ 
in  his  death,  and  raised  asain  with  Him  in  his 
resurrection."  As  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was 
laid  in  the  ground  and  then  raised  up  aipiin,  so 
His  mystic.-d  body,  the  ('hurch.  descends  in  bap- 
tism into  the  waters,  in  which  also  (iv  ^,  sc.  /Sott- 
'ifffxaTi,  Col.  ii.  12)  it  is  raised  up  again  with 
/hrist,  through  "  faith  in  the  mighty  working  of 
tiO«l,  who  raised  Him  from  the  de.ad."  IVoljably, 
u  in  the  former  pa.ssages  St.  Paul  had  brought 
forward  baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity, 

"  "  Mcrslo  In  bnptlsmate,  vel  ccrti  aqua  luperfUsa, 
lepulturaiii  rufurt"  (U«ngel). 
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90  in  those  now  before  us  he  refers  to  it  as  the 
token  and  pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to  sin  and 
resurrection  to  righteousness ;  and  moreover  of  the 
final  victory  o\er  death  in  the  last  day,  through 
the  jwwer  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  partly  in  reference  to  this  passage 
in  Colossians  that  the  early  ( 'hristians  so  gei  erallj 
usefl  trine  immersion,  as  signifyini;  thereby  the 
three  days  in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  (see 
Suicer,  s.  v.  a.va8vw,U-  a). 

IX.  Jieci/jients  of  Baplhin.  —  The  command  to 
l>aptize  was  co-extensive  with  the  command  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  All  nations  were  to  be  evanselized ; 
and  they  were  to  be  made  disciples,  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  Chrisfs  religion,  by  iiaptisni 
(M.att.  xxviii.  19).  Whosoever  believed  the  pre.ach- 
ing  of  the  I'>angelists  was  to  be  baptized,  his  faith 
and  bajjtism  placing  him  in  a  state  of  salvation 
(Mark  xvi.  16).  On  this  command  the  Apostles 
acted ;  for  the  first  converts  after  the  ascension 
were  enjoined  to  repent  and  be  baptized  (Acts  ii. 
37).  The  Samaritans  who  believed  the  preaching 
of  Philip  were  baptized,  men  and  women  (Acts 
\m.  12).  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  as  soon  a.s  he 
professed  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  baptized 
(Acts  viii.  37,  38).  Lydia  hstened  to  the  things 
spoken  by  Paul,  and  was  baptized,  she  and  her 
house  (Acts  xvi.  15).  llie  jailer  at  Philippi,  the 
very  night  on  which  he  was  convinced  by  the  earth- 
quake in  the  prison,  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his, 
straightway  (Acts  xvi.  33). 

All  this  ajjpears  to  correspond  with  the  general 
character  of  the  Ciospel,  that  it  should  embrace 
the  world,  and  should  lie  freely  i.ffcred  to  all  men. 
"  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out"  (.John  vi.  37).  Like  the  .Saviour  himself. 
Baptism  was  sent  into  the  world  "  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  might  be  saved  " 
(John  iii.  17).  Every  one  who  was  convinced  by 
the  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  (Jospel, 
and  was  willing  to  enroll  liimsclf  in  the  company 
of  the  disciples,  appears  to  have  been  admitte<l  to 
baptism  on  a  confession  of  his  faith.  There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  there 
was  in  those  early  days  a  body  of  catechumens 
gradually  preparing  for  baptism,  such  as  existed  in 
the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles,  and 
such  as  every  missionary  church  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  institute.  The  Apostles,  indeed,  frequently 
insist  on  the  privileges  of  being  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  Chrisfs  Church  in  the  initiatory 
sacrament,  and  on  the  consetjuent  responsibilities 
of  Christians;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
subsequent  ages  have  lieen  so  carefid  in  preparing 
adults  for  baptism.  Ihit  perhajis  the  circumstances 
'  of  the  A])ostles'  age  were  so  jieculiar  .as  to  account 
for  this  apparent  difference  of  principle.  Convic- 
tion at  that  time  was  likely  to  be  sudden  and 
strong;  the  church  was  rapidly  forming;  the  .Vpos- 
tles  had  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits.  All  this 
led  to  the  admission  to  baptism  with  but  little  for- 
mal preparation  for  it.  M  all  events  it  is  evident 
i  that  the  s|)irit  of  our  Lord's  ordinance  w.as  compre- 
hensive, not  exclusive;  that  all  were  invited  to 
!  come,  and  that  all  who  were  willing  to  come  were 
graciously  received. 

i  The  great  question  has  lieen,  whether  the  invi- 
tation extende<i,  not  to  adtdts  only,  but  to  infant* 
I  lUso.  The  imivers.dity  of  the  invitation,  Chrisfs 
I  declaration  concennng  the  blessedness  of  infant* 
!  and  their  fitness  for  his  kmirdom  (M.ark  x.  14), 
I  the  admission  of  infants  to  ci'c.nmcision  and  to  tlu 
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baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole 
households,  and  the  subsequeut  practice  of  the 
Church,  have  been  principally  relied  on  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  infant  baptism.  The  silence  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants,  the 
constant  mention  of  faith  as  a  prerequisite  or  con- 
ditioa  of  baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings  which 
seem  attached  to  a  right  reception  of  it,  and  the 
responsibility  entailed  on  those  who  have  taken  its 
obligations  on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objections 
urged  against  pnedobaptism.  But  here,  once  more, 
we  must  leave  ground  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sively occupied  by  controversialists. 

X.  The  Mode  of'  Baptism.  —  The  language  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  primitive  fathers 
sufficiently  points  to  immersion  as  the  common 
mode  of  baptism.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in 
the  river  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.).  Jesus  is  represented 
as  "  coming  up  out  of  the  water  "  {ava^aivaiv  airh 
Tou  vSaros)  after  his  baptism  (Mark  i.  10). « 
.\gain,  John  is  said  to  have  baptized  in  ^Enon  be- 
cause there  was  much  water  there  (.John  iii.  2-3; 
see  also  Acts  viii.  36).  The  comparison  of  bap- 
tism to  burying  and  nsing  up  again  (Rom.  vi.; 
Col.  ii.)  has  been  aheady  referred  to  as  probably 
derived  from  the  custom  of  immersion  (see  .Suicer, 
s.  t:  ava3vu\  Schoettgen,  in  Kom.  vi. ;  Yossius, 
De  Baptigino,  Diss.  i.  thes.  vi.).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  family  of  the 
jailer  at  Philippi  were  all  baptized  in  the  prison  on 
the  night  of  their  conversion  (Acts  xvi.  33),  and 
that  the  three  thousand  converted  at  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.)  appear  to  have  been  baptized  at  once:  it 
being  hardly  likely  that  m  either  of  these  cases 
(uimersion  should  have  been  possible.  ]Moreover 
the  ancient  clnirch,  which  mostly  adopted  immer- 
sion, was  satisfied  with  affusion  in  case  of  clinical 
baptism  —  the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

Questions  nnd  Ansicers.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Christian  Church,  we  find  the  catechumens 
required  to  renounce  the  Devil  (see  Suicer,  s.  v.  airo- 
Taaaoixai)  and  to  profess  their  faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  in  the  prmcipal  articles  of  the  Creed 
(see  Suicer,  i.  653).  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  21),  where  he  speaks  of 
the  "  answer  (or  questioning,  eVepcorTj/xa)  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  God  "  as  an  important  con- 
stituent of  Ijaptism,  refers  to  a  custom  of  this  kind 
as  existing  from  the  first  (see  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation  in  Bengelii  Gnomon).  The 
"form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  i.  13)  and  the 
"good  profession  professed  before  many  witnesses" 
(1  Tim.  vi.  12)  may  very  probably  have  similar  sig- 
nificauce. 

XI.  The  Formuln  of  Bnptiam.  —  It  should 
iseem  from  our  Lord's  own  direction  (Matt.  xx\iii. 
19)  that  the  words  made  use  of  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  should  be  those  which  the  church 
has  generally  retained,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Fatlier,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:"  yet,  wherever  baptism  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  only  mentioned  as 
in  "  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  x.  48,  xix.  5). 
The  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn  from  the  primitive  Fathers,  was  always 
to  baptize  in  the  names  of  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  (see  Suicer,  s.  v.  ^airTi(ce) ;  and  there 
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a  *  With  an-6  in  Mark  i.  10  (T.  R.),  ai»  quoted  above, 
H  would  be  only  ■'  from  "  :  but  Lachmann,  'J'i-iclienJorf, 
«ad  Tregelles  read  «  there,  wtiich  would  agree  wiJi 
1f> 


is  little  doubt  that  the  expressions  in  the  Bouk  of 
Acts  mean  only  that  those  who  were  baptized  with 
Christian  baptism  were  baptized  into  the  faith  of 
Christ,  into  the  death  of  Christ,  not  tli^it  the  form 
of  words  was  diftijrent  from  that  enjoined  by  our 
Lord  in  St.  JIatthew. 

Sponsors.  —  There  is  no  mention  of  sponsors  in 
the  N.  T.,  though  there  is  mention  of  the  "  ques- 
tioning "  (tVepuJTr/jUa).  In  very  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  sponsors  (called  avaSoxoi,  sponsoi-es,  sus- 
ceptores)  were  in  use  both  for  children  and  adults. 
The  mention  of  them  first  occurs  in  Tertullian  — 
for  uifants  in  the  De  Baptismo  (c.  18),  for  adults, 
as  is  supposed,  in  tlie  De  Corona  Militis  (c.  3: 
"  lude  suscepti  lactis  et  mellis  concordiam  prajgust- 
amus."  See  Suicer,  s.  v.  afaSexofi-ai)-  In  the 
Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  two  or  three  sponsors 
or  witnesses  were  required  to  be  present  (see  above, 
Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iii.  6).  It  is  so  improbable 
that  the  Jews  should  have  borrowed  such  a  custom 
from  the  Christians,  that  the  coincidence  can  hard- 
ly have  arisen  but  from  the  Christians  continuing 
the  usages  of  the  Jews. 

XII.  Baptism  for  the  Dead.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
"  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the 
dead  (uirep  roov  veKpiv),  if  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all  V  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  " 
(or,  "/w-  them'/"  Lachmann  and  Tisch.  read 
aiiTuv). 

1.  Tertullian  tells  us  of  a  custom  of  vicarious 
baptism  (ricirium  baptisma)  as  existing  among  the 
Marcionites  {De  Resur.  Carnis,  c.  48;  Adv.  Mar- 
don,  lib.  V.  c.  10);  and  St.  (.'hrysostom  relates  of 
the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their  catechu- 
mens died  without  baptism,  they  used  to  put  a  Hv- 
ing  person  under  the  dead  man's  bed,  and  asked 
whether  he  desired  to  be  baptized ;  the  hving  man 
answering  that  he  did,  they  then  baptized  him  in 
place  of  the  departed  (Chrys.  Horn.  xl.  in  1  Cor. 
XV.).  Epiphanius  relates  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Cermthians  {/fceres.  xxviii.),  which,  he  said, 
prevailed  from  fear  that  in  the  resurrection  those 
should  suffer  punishment  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. The  Cerinthians  were  a  very  early  sect; 
according  to  Irensus  (iii.  11),  some  of  their  errors 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Nicolaitans,  and  St. 
.lolin  is  said  to  have  written  the  early  part  of  his 
(iospel  against  those  errors;  but  the  Marcionites 
did  not  come  into  existence  tiU  tlie  middle  of  the 
2d  century.  The  question  naturally  occurs.  Did 
St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29  allude  to  a  custom  of 
this  kind,  which  even  in  his  days  had  begun  to 
prevaO  among  heretics  and  ignorant  persons '?  If 
so,  he  no  doubt  adduced  it  as  an  iirriumentum  nd 
hominem.  "  If  the  dearl  rise  not  at  aD,  what  ben- 
efit do  they  expect  who  baptize  vicai'iously  for  the 
dead  V  "  The  very  heretics,  who,  from  their  belief 
that  matter  was  incorrigibly  evil,  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  a  glorious  resurrection,  yet  showed  by  then 
superstitious  practices  that  the  resurrection  was  to 
be  expected ;  for,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  theii 
baptism  for  the  dead  would  lose  all  its  significance 
It  is  truly  said,  th.at  such  accommodations  to  the 
opinions  of  others  are  not  imcommon  in  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul  (comp.  Gal.  iv.  21-31;  and  see 
Stanley,  ad  h.  I.).  St.  Ambrose  (in  1  ad  Cor.  xv.) 
seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  interpretation. 
His  words  are,  "  The  Apostle  adduces  the  example 


the  remark  in  the  body  of  the  p.age.  See  also  Acts 
viii.  39,  where  the  A.  V.  errs  in  just  the  opposite  waj 
(eK  being  used  there).  Ii 
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of  those  who  were  so  secure  of  the  future  resurrec- 
tion that  they  even  liaptizeil  for  the  dead,  when  l)y 
accident  death  had  come  unexpectedly,  fearing  that 
the  unhajjtized  nii;,'ht  cither  not  rise  or  rise  to  evil." 
I'erhaps  it  may  he  said,  that  tlie  greater  nuniher  of 
modern  commentators  have  adopted  this,  as  the 
simplest  and  most  rational  sense  of  the  apostle's 
wonls.  And  —  which  undouhtedly  adds  much  to 
the  prohability  that  vicarious  liajitism  should  have 
been  very  ancient  —  we  learn  from  l.ightfoot  (on 
1  ("or.  XV.)  that  a  custom  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
of  \'icarious  ablution  for  such  as  died  undrx  any 
legal  uncleanness. 

It  is,  however,  equally  conceivable,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  St.  I'aul  ;ravc  rise  to  the  subsequent  prac- 
tice among  the  .Marcionites  and  ( 'erinthians.  Mis- 
interpretation of  .Scriptural  p.issages  has  undoubt- 
edly been  a  fertile  source  of  superstitious  ceremony, 
which  has  afterwards  been  looked  on  as  having 
resulted  from  early  tradition.  it  is  certain  that 
tlie  Greek  I'athers,  who  record  the  custom  in  ques- 
tion, wholly  reject  the  notion  that  St.  I'aul  alluded 
to  it. 

2.  C'hrysostom  believes  the  apostle  to  refer  to 
the  profession  of  faith  in  baptism,  part  of  which 
was,  "  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
TriffTfiiw  (IS  vfKpwv  aviffraaiv-  "  In  this  faith," 
he  says,  "  we  are  iiaptizcd.  After  confessing  this 
among  other  articles  of  faith,  we  go  down  into  the 
water.  And  reminding  the  Corinthiai.s  of  this, 
St.  Paul  .says,  If  there  Ije  no  resurrection,  why  art 
thou  thei)  baptized  for  the  dead,  /.  e.  for  the  dead 
bodies  (ti  koX  /3orrTi'^"V;  yirtp  rwv  veKpwv;  rovr- 
(ffTi  tCiv  awfxdrdiv)'-  For  in  this  faith  thou  art 
baptized,  beUeving  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  " 
(Horn.  xl.  in  1  Cor.  xv.;  cf.  Jlom.  xiii.  in  Kpi»t.  oil 
Corinth.).  St.  ('hrysostom  is  followed,  as  usual, 
l)y  'I'hendoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  (Jreek  com- 
mentators. Indeed,  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
Tertnlliaii  anioni;  tlie  Latins  (Adv.  .Miircivn.  Ub.  v. 
c.  KM.  and  |irol>ably  by  Epiphanius  among  the 
Greeks  {/here.*,  xxviii.). 

The  former  of  the  two  interpretations  above 
mentioned  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  simpUcity; 
the  latter  by  its  antiquity,  having  almost  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  itS  fa- 
vor (see  Suicer,  i.  04-2) ;  though  it  is  somewhat 
difficult,  even  with  St.  Chrys<JStom's  comment,  to 
reconcile  it  wholly  with  the  natural  and  grammati- 
cal construction  of  the  words.  In  addition  to  the 
al)Ove,  which  seem  the  most  probable,  the  variety 
of  explanations  is  almost  endless.  Among  them  the 
tbllowinc  appear  to  deserve  consideration. 

3.  "  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
death  is  close  at  liandV  "  Kjiiphan.  l/ini's^  xxviii. 
\i,  where  according  to  Hengel  Ontp  will  have  the 
sense  of  near,  cUise  ujion. 

4.  "  Over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs."  That 
3uch  a  mode  of  bai)tism  existed  in  after  ages,  see 
Kuseb.  //.  J',  iv.  ].">:  Atiijust.  /V  Cir.  Jhi,  xx. 
9.  Vossius  adopted  this  interpretation;  but  it  is 
verv  mdikely  that  the  custom  should  have  prevailed 
in  the  days  of  St.  I'aul. 

5.  "(In  account  of  a  dead  Saviour;"  where  an 
rnalLage  of  niunl»er  in  the  word  vtKpwv  must  be 
understood.     See  K'osenmilllcr,  in  lur. 

0.  "  AVhat  shall  they  gain,  who  are  biptized  for 
the  SJike  of  tin-  dead  in  (  hristV  "  )'.  <■■  that  so  the 
irA^poj/xa  "f  believers  may  be  filled  up  (comp.  l\om. 
li.  12.  2.');  lleb.  xi.  40).  that  "  (iod  may  oom|ilete 
the  number  of  his  elect,  and  hasten  his  kingdom." 
See  Olnhausen,  in  loc. 
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7.  "  AVhat  shall  they  do.  who  are  ba])tized  ii 
the  place  of  the  deadV  "  i.  e.  who,  as  the  ranks  of 
the  faithful  are  thinned  by  death,  come  for«-ard  to 
be  ba]itizcd,  that  they  may  fill  up  the  company  of 
believers.  See  also  Olshausen  as  above,  who  ap- 
{tears  to  hesitate  between  these  last  two  inter{)re- 
tations. 

On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  of  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the 
early  Christians  with  reference  to  it,  much  infor- 
mation is  to  be  found  in  Vossius,  JJc  Bnptismo; 
Suicer,  *.  n:  avaSuu,  ySaTrri^w,  avaSfxof^ci'y  " Ai- 
yiK^s,  &c.;  \\'ets(ein,  as  referred  to  above;  I5ing- 
liam,  J\ccl.  Aut.  bk.  xi.;  Vicecomes,  Jfiamrtaliunts, 
lib.  i. ;  Lightfoot,  J/nr.  Ihl/r.;  and  Schoettgen, 
//or.  I/tbr.,  as  referred  to  above.  E.  H.  B. 

*  The  most  elaiporate  recent  work  on  baptism  is 
.1.  W.  F.  Il(  fling's  J)"s  Sakromtnt  der  Taufe,  2 
Bde.  Erlangen,  184(!-48.  See  aLso  the  art.  Tavft 
(by  Steitz)  in  Herzog's  Ihal-KnnjkL  xv.  428-485. 
References  to  the  controversial  hterature  on  the 
subject  cannot  well  be  given  here.  The  essay,  how- 
ever, of  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant,  The  Micninf/  and  L'ie 
of  Bopliztin  p1iilvlo(jicoUy  and  liiiloriadly  invtsti- 
(johd,  published  as  an  Appendix  to  his  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  (Jospel  of  JIatthew  (New  'iork,  Amer. 
Bilile  I'nion,  IStiO),  and  also  issued  separately,  de- 
senes  mention  for  its  copious  collection  of  passages 
from  ancient  authors.  A. 

SUI'PI-EMKXT  TO  B.MTISJI. 

The  "Laying  on  of  Hands"  was  considered  in  the 
ancient  church  as  the  "Supplement  of  Baptism." 

I.  Imposition  of  hands  is  a  natural  form  by 
which  benediction  has  been  expres.sed  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  jieople.  Il  is  the  act  of  one  supe- 
rior either  by  age  or  spiritual  jiosition  towards  an 
inferior,  and  by  its  very  form  it  appears  to  bestow 
some  gift,  or  to  manifest  a  desire  that  some  gift 
should  be  bestowed.  It  may  be  an  evil  thing  that 
is  symbolically  bestowed,  as  when  guiltiness  was 
thus  transferred  by  the  high-priest  to  the  scape- 
goat from  the  congretration  (Lev.  xvi.  21);  but. 
in  general,  the  gift  is  of  something  good  which  (Jod 
is  sup|)oscd  to  bestow  by  the  channel  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  Thus,  in  the  Old  Testament,  J.aeob 
accompanies  his  blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Mana.«seh 
with  imposition  of  hands  ((Jen.  xlviii.  14);  Joshua 
is  ordained  in  the  room  of  Moses  by  inqxisition  of 
bands  (Num.  xxvii.  18;  Deut.  xxxiv.  '.));  cures 
sucm  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  jirojihets  by 
imposition  of  hands  (2  K.  v.  11);  and  the  high- 
priest,  in  giving  his  solemn  benediction,  stretched 
out  his  hands  over  the  jKHiiple  (Lev.  ix.  22). 

The  same  form  was  used  by  our  Lord  in  blessing 
and  occasionally  in  healing,  and  it  was  plainly 
regarded  by  the  .lews  as  customary  or  l)etitting 
(Matt.  xix.  l.'i:  Mark  viii.  2;),  x.  Ki).  One  of  the 
promises  at  the  end  of  St.  Mark's  (iospcl  to  Christ's 
tbllowers  is  that  they  should  cure  the  sick  liy  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  (Mark  xvi.  18);  and  accordingly 
we  liiid  that  .Saul  receiveil  his  sight  (Acts  ix.  17) 
and  I'ublius's  fatlur  was  healed  of  his  fever  (Act« 
xxviii.  8)  by  imjxisition  of  hands. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  nature  of  the 
gift  or  blessing  bestowed  by  the  A|)ostolic  im]io8i- 
tion  of  bands  is  made  clearer.  It  is  calle<l  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  (Ihost  (viii.  17,  xix.  G).  This  gift  of 
the  Holy  dliost  is  described  as  the  fultillment  of 
Joel's  prediction  —  "I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  ujion 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and   your  young  men  shall  see  visitnt 
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Uid  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams;  and  on  my 
jervants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in 
those  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  tliey  shall  prophesy  " 
(ii.  17,  18,  and  38).  Accordinffly  visible  super- 
natural powers  were  the  result  of  this  gift  —  powers 
which  a  Simon  MagUs  could  see,  the  capacity  of 
bestowing  which  he  could  covet  and  propose  to 
purchase  (viii.  18).  '  In  the  case  of  the  Ephesian 
disciples  these  powers  are  stated  to  be.  Speaking 
with  tongues  and  Prophesying  (xix.  G).  Sometimes 
they  were  granted  without  the  ceremony  of  impo- 
sition of  hands,  in  answer  to  Apostolic  prayer  (iv. 
31),  or  in  confirmation  of  Apostolic  preaching  (x. 
44).  But  the  last  of  these  cases  is  described  as 
extraordinary  (xi.  17),  and  as  having  occurred  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  special  purpose  of 
impressing  a  hardly-learned  lesson  on  the  Jewish 
Christians  by  its  very  strangeness. 

By  the  time  that  the  F.pistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written  we  find  that  there  existed  a  practice 
and  doctrine  of  imposition  of  iiands,  which  is  pro- 
noiniced  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  be  one  of 
the  first  principles  and  fundamentals  of  Christianity, 
wliich  he  enumerates  in  the  following  order:  —  (1.) 
The  doctrine  of  Repentance ;  (2. )  of  Faith ;  (3. )  of 
Baptisms;  (4.)  of  Laying  on  of  Hands:  (-"i.)  of  the 
Resurrection;  (G.)  of  Eternal  Judgment  (Heb.  vi.  1, 
2).  Laying  on  of  Hands  in  this  passage  can  mean 
only  one  of  three  things  —  Ordination,  Absolution, 
or  that  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Acts  to 
have  been  practiced  by  the  Apostles,  imposition  of 
hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  bap- 
tized. The  meaning  of  Ordination  is  excluded  by 
the  context.  We  have  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  habitual  practice  of  Absolution  at  this  period 
nor  of  its  being  accompanied  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Everything  pouits  to  that  laying  on  of  hands 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately  succeeded  bap- 
tism in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  do  so 
in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  .\postles. 

The  (Jhristian  dispensation  is  specially  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit.  He,  if  any,  is  the  Vicar 
whom  ('hrist  deputed  to  fill  his  place  when  He  de- 
parted (John  xvi.  7).  The  Spirit  exhibits  himself 
not  only  by  his  gifts,  but  also,  and  still  more, 
by  his  graces.  His  gifts  are  such  as  those  enu- 
merated in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "the 
gift  of  healing,  of  miracles,  of  prophecy,  of  dis- 
cerning of  spirits,  of  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  of 
ii'terpretation  of  tongues"  (1  Cor.  xii.  10).  His 
grux^es  are,  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  "  (Gal. 
V.  22,  23):  the  former  are  classed  as  the  extraordi- 
nary, the  latter  as  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

It  was  the  wUl  of  the  Spirit  to  bestow  his  gifts 
in  different  ways  at  different  times,  as  well  as  m 
different  ways  and  on  different  persons  at  the  same 
time  (1  Cor.  xii.  6).  His  extraordinary  gifts  were 
poured  out  in  great  abundance  at  the  time  when 
the  Christian  Church  w;as  being  instituted.  At 
no  definite  moment,  but  gradually  and  slowly, 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  withheld  and  with- 
drawn. When  the  Church  was  now  contemplated 
as  no  longer  in  course  of  formation,  but  as  having 
been  now  brought  into  being,  his  miracles  of 
power  ceased  to  be  wrought  (see  Trench,  On  the 
Miracles,  Introduction,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  On 
Conjirmntkm).  But  He  continued  his  miracles  of 
^ce.  His  ordinary  gifts  never  ceased  being  dis- 
pensed through  the  Church,  although  after  a  time 
the  extraordinary  gifts  were  found  no  longer. 

With  the  Apostolic  age,  and  with  the  age  3uc- 
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ceeding  the  Apostles,  we  may  suppose  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  imposition  of  hands  which  mani- 
fested themselves  in  visible  works  of  power  (Acta 
viii.,  xix.)  ceased.  Nevertheless  the  practice  of 
the  imposition  of  hands  continued.  Why?  Be 
cause,  in  addition  to  the  visible  manifestation  oi 
the  Spirit  his  invisible  working  was  beheved  to  be 
thereby  increased,  and  his  divine  strength  there- 
in imparted.  That  this  was  the  behef  in  the  .\pos- 
tolic  days  themselves  may  be  thus  seen.  The  cer- 
emony of  imposition  of  hands  was  even  then  habit- 
ual and  ordinary.  This  may  be  concluded  from 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  Heb.  vi.  2,  where 
Imposition  is  classed  with  Baptisms  as  a  funda^ 
mental:  it  may  possibly  also  be  deduced  (as  we 
shall  show  to  have  been  believed )  from  2  Cor.  i.  21, 
22,  compared  with  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30;  1  John  ii 
20 ;  and  it  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  subse- 
quent universal  practice.  But  although  all  the 
baptized  immediately  after  their  baptism  received 
the  imposition  of  b'mds,  yet  the  extraordinary 
gifts  were  not  given  to  all.  "  Are  all  workers 
of  miracles y  have  all  the  gifts  of  healing?  do 
all  speak  with  tongues?  do  all  interpret?"  (1 
Cor.  xii.  29).  The  men  thus  endowed  were, 
and  must  always  have  been,  few  among  many. 
Why,  then,  and  with  what  results,  was  imposition 
of  hands  made  a  general  custom  ?  Because,  though 
the  visible  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  bestowed  only 
on  those  on  whom  He  mUed  to  bestow  them,  yet 
there  were  diversities  of  gifts  and  operations  {ib. 
11).  Those  who  did  not  receive  the  visible  gifts 
might  still  receive,  in  some  cases,  a  strengthening 
and  enlightenment  of  their  natural  faculties.  "  To 
one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom,  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit" 
{ib.  8);  while  all  in  resjject  to  whom  no  obstacle 
existed  might  receive  that  grace  which  St.  Paul 
contrasts  with  and  prefers  to  the  "  best  gifts,"  as 
"  more  excellent "  than  miracles,  healing,  tongues, 
knowledge  and  prophesying  {ib.  31),  greater  too 
than  "faith  and  hope"  (xiii.  13).  This  is  the 
grace  of  "charity,"  which  is  another  name  for  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  Holy  Spu-it  in  the  heart 
of  man.  This  was  doubtless  tUe  belief  on  which 
the  rite  of  Imposition  of  Hands  became  universal 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  be  imiver- 
sally  observed  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church. 
There  are  numberless  references  or  aOusions  to  it  in 
the  early  Fathers.  There  is  a  possible  allusion  to 
it  in  Theophilus  Axitiochenus,  a.  d.  170  {Ad  Autol. 
1.  i.  c.  12,  al.  17).  It  is  spoken  of  by  Tertullian, 
A.  D.  200  {De  Bnpt.  c.  viii. ;  De  Resurr.  Cam.  c. 
^iii.);  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  200  {apiid 
Euseb.  \.  iii.  c.  17);  by  Origen,  a.  v>.  210  {Horn. 
\ii.  in  Ezeh.);  by  Cyprian,  a.  d.  2.50  {Ep.  pp.  70, 
73);  by  Firmilian,  a.  d'.  250  {npiul  Cypr.  £p.  p. 
75,  §  8);  by  Comehus,  A.  d.  2G0  {ajyud  Euseb.  1. 
vi.  c.  43);  and  by  almost  all  of  the  chief  writers 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  Cyprian  {he.  cit.) 
derives  the  practice  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles 
recorded  in  Acts  viii.  Firmilian,  Jerome,  and  Au- 
gustine refer  in  hke  manner  to  Acts  xix.  "  The 
Fathers,"  says  Hooker,  "everywhere  impute  unto 
it  that  gift  or  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  which 
maketh  us  fii'st  (Jhristian  men,  but,  when  we  are 
made  such,  assisteth  us  in  all  virtue,  arnieth  us 
against  temptation  and  sin.  .  .  .  The  Fathers 
therefore,  Vieing  thus  persuaded,  held  confirmation 
as  an  ordinance  Apostolic,  always  profitable  in 
God's  Church,  although  not  always  accompanied 
with  equal  largeness  of  those  external  effects  which 
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ijave  it  countenance  at  the  first"  (F.cd.  Pol.  v.  66, 

4). 

II.  Time  of  Confirmation.  —  (")rii;iiially  Impo- 
litioii  of  Hands  followed  immediately  u\»m  Bap- 
tism, so  closely  as  to  apjjcar  as  part  of  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony  or  a  supplement  to  it.  This  is 
clearly  stated  by  TertuUian  {De  Bu/tt.  vii  ,  viii.), 
Cyril  (Ciiti-rh.  M>j.<:t..  iii.  1),  tlie  author  of  the 
ApostoUcal  Constitutions  (vii.  43),  and  all  early 
Christian  writers;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  names 
aippwyU,  Xpiff^O;  siyillum,  siijnm-nlum,  are  applied 
to  Hairtisni  as  well  as  to  Imposition  of  Hands. 
(See  Euseb.  H.  K.  iii.  2:J;  (Jreg.  Naz.  Or.  p.  40; 
Herm.  Past.  iii.  9,  IG;  TertuU.  Di:  Sjn-ctm:  xxiv.) 
Wlietber  it  were  an  infant  or  an  adult  that  \va.s 
baptize<l,  continuation  and  admission  to  the  Eu- 
charist immefUately  ensued.  Tliis  continued  to  Ije 
the  general  rule  of  tlie  Churcli  down  to  the  nmth 
century,  and  is  the  rule  of  the  ICastcrn  Cliurches  to 
the  present  time.  The  way  in  which  the  diflference 
in  practice  between  East  and  \\'est  grew  up  was  the 
following.  It  was  at  tirst  usual  ibr  many  persons 
to  be  baptized  together  at  the  great  I'estivals  of 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  ICpijihany  iTi  the  presence  of 
the  bishop.  The  bishop  then  continued  tlie  newly- 
baptized  iiy  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  But 
by  degrees  it  became  customary  for  presbyters  and 
deacons  to  baptize  in  other  places  than  the  cathe- 
drals and  at  other  times  than  at  the  great  festivals. 
Consecjuently,  it  was  necessary  eitlier  to  give  to 
presbyters  tlie  right  of  contirniing,  or  to  defer  con- 
firmation to  a  later  time,  when  it  might  lie  in  the 
jiower  of  the  liishop  to  perform  it.  The  Eastern 
tJhurehes  irave  the  right  to  the  presbyter,  reser\ing 
only  to  the  bishop  the  composition  of  tlie  chrism  with 
wliicli  tlif  pereniouy  is  performed.  Tlie  AVestern 
Churciies  retained  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
(See  CVwc.  Caiilmf/.  iii.  can.  36  and  iv.  can.  30; 
Cone.  Tokt.  i.  can.  '20;  Cone.  Anlifisiodor.  c»n.  6; 
Cone.  Rraear.  i.  can.  36  and  ii.  can.  4;  Cone.  Eliber. 
can.  38  and  77.)  TertuUian  says  that  it  was  usual 
for  the  bishop  to  make  expeditions  {c.iTurrat)  from 
the  city  in  wliich  he  resided  to  the  villages  and  re- 
mote spots  in  order  to  lay  liis  hands  on  tho.se  who 
had  been  baptized  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to 
pray  for  the  gift  of  tlie  Holy  Sjiirit  upon  them 
{Cont.  Liicif.  iv.).  The  result  was  that,  in  the 
West,  men's  minds  Ijecanie  accustomed  to  the  sev- 
erance of  the  two  ceremonies  which  were  once  so 
closely  joined  —  the  UKjre,  as  it  was  their  practice 
to  recei\e  those  who  had  been  lieretically  or  schis- 
niatically  baptizefl,  not  by  rebaptism,  luit  only  by 
innwsition  of  liands  and  jirayer.  By  degrees  the 
severance  became  .so  complete  as  to  be  sanctioned 
and  refiuire<l  by  authority.  After  a  time  tliis  ap- 
|)endix  or  supplement  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
IxM-'aine  itself  erected  into  a  separate  sacrament  by 
the  Latin  (  hurch. 

III.  A'^omes  of  Confii-mntion.  —  'Hie  title  of 
"Confinnatio"  is  modem.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
early  Latin  Christian  writers,  nor  is  there  any 
(ireelt  equivalent  for  it:  for  TeKfiooffis  an.swers 
rather  to  "  consecnitio  "  or  "  [icifcctio."  and  refers 
•atlier  to  baptism  tiian  confuination.  The  ordinary 
/ireek  word  is  ^n^cTun,  which,  like  the  1-itin  "  uiic- 
tio,"  expresses  the  gift  of  tiic  Holy  Sjiiril's  grace. 
In  this  general  sense  it  is  used  in  1  .loiin  ii.  '2(1, 
»  Ye  iiave  an  vnrlion  from  fiie  Holy  One,"  and  in 
2  Cor.  i.  '21,  "  He  which  hath  (inninh'l  us  is  (iwl, 
wiio  bath  al»o  seaii-d  us  and  given  the  earnest  of 
•he  Spirit  in  our  hearts."  So  early  a  writer  a.s 
lailuUian  not  only  nieiitims  the  act  of  anointing 
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as  being  in  use  at  the  same  time  with  the  imiioal- 
tion  of  hands  (De  Bnpt.  vii.  and  viii.),  but  he 
spciiks  of  it  as  being  "  de  pristina  disciplina,"  even 
in  his  day.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  tiiat  it  must 
have  been  introduced  very  early,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  two  Scriptural  passages 
above  quoted  imply  its  existence  from  tlie  very  ije- 
giiming.  (See  Chrvsostom,  Hilary,  Theodoret, 
Comm.  in  loc.  and  Cyril  in  Cctich.  3.) 

Another  (Jreek  name  is  (nppayis.  It  was  so 
called  as  iieing  the  consummation  and  seal  of  the 
grace  given  in  baptism.  In  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  "sealing"  by 
the  Spirit  is  joined  with  being  "anointed  by  Cod." 
A  similar  expression  is  made  use  of  in  Eph.  i.  13, 
"  In  whom  also  after  tliat  ye  believed  ye  were 
sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise;"  and 
again,  "the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are 
sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption  "  (Eph.  iv.  30). 
The  Latin  equivalents  are  sii/illum,  sitpuiculum,  and 
(the  most  conimonly  used  Latin  term)  rvn»iynatio. 
Augustine  {IH  Trin.  xv.  20)  sees  a  reference  in 
tliese  passages  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

IV.  JJeJinilions  of  Confirmaticm.  —  The  Greek 
Church  does  not  refer  to  Acts  viii.,  six.,  and  Heb. 
vi.  for  the  origin  of- confirmation  so  much  as  to  1 
.lohn  ii.  and  2  Cor.  i.  Kegarding  it  as  tlie  con- 
summation of  baptism  she  condemns  the  separation 
which  lias  been  etiected  in  the  West.  The  Russian 
Church  defines  it  as  '•  a  niy.stery  in  whtch  the  bap- 
tized believer,  being  anointed  with  holy  chrism  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  receives  the  gifts  of 
the  Ih)ly  (Jhost  for  growth  and  strength  in  the 
spiritual  life"  (Lonf/er  C'tleeliisin).  The  Latin 
Churcli  defines  it  as  "  unction  by  chrism  (accom- 
panied by  a  set  form  of  words),  applied  by  the 
Bislio])  to  the  forehead  of  one  baj)tized,  by  means 
of  wliicli  he  receives  increase  of  grace  and  strength 
by  tiie  institution  of  Christ"  (Liguori  after  Bel- 
lanuiue).  The  English  Church  (by  inqjlication )  as 
"a  rite  by  means  of  which  the  regenerate  are 
streiiL'thened  by  the  manifold  gifts  of  tlie  Holy 
(jhost  the  Comtbrter,  on  the  occasion  of  their  rat- 
ifying tlie  liaptismal  vow"  {Confirmation  Herviee). 
Were  we  to  criticise  these  definitions,  or  to  describe 
the  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  rite  in  difierent  ages 
of  the  Church,  we  should  be  passing  from  our  legit- 
imate sphere  into  that  of  a  Theological  Dictionary. 
Literature.  —  Hooker,  Pcclesinsticnl  Polity,  bk 
v.  §  00,  Oxf.  1803;  15ellarmine,  />e  Sacramenlc 
Confirniatiimis,  in  libro  De  Coiilrm-ersiis,  torn.  iii. 
Col!  Agr.  ]6'2!);  DailliS  De  Confrmatione  et  Kx- 
Iremi'i  Vnctimie,  Genev.  1659;  Hammond,  De  Con- 
frmatione, Oxon.  1601;  ILill,  On  Imjmition  of 
/lands,  Works,  ii.  870,  Lond.  16(il ;  Pearson, 
J.ectio  I",  in  Acta  Apostolomm,  IMinor  Works,  L 
302,  Oxf.  1844;  Taylor,  .4  Diseour.^e  (f  Confnna- 
tion,  Works,  v.  619,  Lond.  1854;  Wheatly,  Jllus- 
tralii  n  of  /iook  of  Common  Prayer,  c.  ix.  Oxf. 
1840;  Bingham,  Keelesiaslical  Anli(jiiilie8,hk.  xii. 
Lond.  1850;  Liguori,  Theoloyia  Moralis,  iii.  408, 
I'aris,  1845;  Hey,  Lectures  on  Divinity,  Canib. 
1841 ;  Mill,  I'raitetion  mi  Heb.  vi.  2,  Camb.  1843; 
rainier.  Oriifines  Lituri/icte:  On  Confrmatiim, 
Lond.  1845;  "Bates,  College  Lectures  m  Cliristiar. 
Antitfuitie.*,  Lond.  1845;  Bp.  Wordswortli,  C'"^'- 
ehesis,  Ixind.  1857;  Dr.  Wordsworth,  A'o?<'«  ir 
(ireek  Test,  on  Arts  viii.,  xix.  and  lleh.  vi.,  Lond 
1800,  and  On  Cimfrmation,  I>ond.  1861  :  AVall 
On  Confnnation,  \jo\\A.  1802.  E.  M. 

BARABUAS  (BapajS/Saj,  H2S  ~:2,  aori  oj 


BAKACHEL 

Abbd,  see  Siinonis  Onom.  N.  T.  38),  a  robber 
[\r](TT-{)s,  John  xviii.  40),  who  had  committed 
murder  in  an  insurrection  (Mark  xv.  7 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in  prison  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate.  When 
the  Koman  governor,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus, 
proposed  to  release  him  to  the  people  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  that  he  sliould  release  one  prisoner 
to  them  at  the  Passover,  the  whole  nudtitude  cried 
out.  Aloe  TouTOU,  aTr6\uaov  Se  rjfuv  rhv  Bapa^- 
fiav'-  wliich  request  was  complied  with  by  Pilate. 
According  to  many  [Jice,  two  of  them  a  secum/a 
manti^  of  the  cursive,  or  later  ]MSS.  in  Alatt.  xxvii. 
17,  his  name  was  'IrjffoCs  Bapa&^ds;  Pilate's  ques- 
tion there  running,  riva  dfAere  airo\v(ra>  vfuv ; 
'lr)crovv  Bapa^^av,  v)  'ItjcoDv  rhv  AeyS/xevov  Xpicr- 
t6v;  and  this  reading  is  supported  by  the  Armenian 
version,  and  cited  by  Origen  (on  Matt.  vol.  v.  35). 
It  has  in  consequence  been  admitted  into  the  text 
by  Fritzsche  and  Tischendori'."  But  the  contrast 
in  ver.  20,  "  that  they  should  ask  Barabbas,  and 
destroy  Jesus,"  seems  fatal  to  it.  H.  A. 

BAR'ACHEL  (^SD']3  [whom  God  has 
blessed]:  Bapaxn'}X:  Barachel),  "the  Buzite," 
father  of  Elihu  (Job  xxxii.  2,  6).     [Buz.] 

*  BARACHI'AH,  Zech.  i.  1,  7,  A.V.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  early  editions.     Berechiaii  7. 

'  BARACHI'AS  [Bapaxias '•  Barachias],  Matt, 
xxiii.  35.  [Zacharias.] 

BA'RAK  (p'^2,  lightning,  as  in  Ex.  xix.  16 : 
Bopare,  LXX. :  {^Barac,  Vulg. :]  comp.  the  family 
name  of  Hannibal,  Barca  =  "  fulmen  belli"),  son 
of  Abinoam  of  Kedesh,  a  refuge-city  in  Mount 
JSTaphthali,  was  incited  by  Deborah,  a  prophetess 
of  Ephraim,  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of 
Jabin.  Jabin  ("  prudent  ")  was  probably  the  dy- 
nastic name  of  those  kings  of  northern  (Janaan,  whose 
capital  city  was  Hazor  on  Lake  Merom.  Sisera, 
his  general  and  procurator,  oppressed  a  promiscuous 
population  at  Harosheth.  Accompanied,  at  his  own 
express  desire,  by  Deborah,  Barak  led  his  rudely- 
armed  force  of  10,000  men  from  Naphthali  and 
Zebulon  to  an  encampment  on  the  summit  of  Tabor, 
where  the  nine  hundred  iron  chariots  of  Jabin 
would  be  useless.  At  a  signal  given  by  the  pi'oph- 
etess,  the  little  army,  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
a  providential  storm  (Joseph,  v.  5,  §  -4)  and  a  wind 
that  blew  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rushed 
down  the  hill,  and  utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  host 
of  the  Canaanites  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon), 
"  the  battle  field  of  Palestine"  (Stanley,  S.  &  P. 
p.  331).  From  the  prominent  mention  of  Taanach 
(Judg.  V.  19,  "  sandy  soil  ")  and  of  the  river  Ki- 
shon,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  victory  was  partly 
due  to  the  suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  impet- 
uous torrent  (xeifiapjuvs,  LXX.),  particularly  its 
western  branch  called  Megiildo.  The  victory  was 
decisive,  Haroslieth  taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Sisera 
murdered,  and  Jabin  ruined.  A  peace  of  40  years 
ensued,  and  the  next  danger  came  fi'om  a  different 
quarter.  The  victors  composed  a  splendid  epini- 
3ian  ode  m  commemoration  of  their  deliverance 
(Judg.  v.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
ippears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Shamgar 
Judg.  V.   6).     If  so,  he  could  not  have  been  so 
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a  *  Tischendorf  adopted  this  reading  in  his  second 
Leipsic  edition  (1849),  but  rejected  it  in  his  seventh 
•dition  (1859),  and  in  the  eighth,  now  (18G7)  in  course 


much  as  178  years  aft*r  .loshua,  where  he  is  gen- 
erally placed.  Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes  the  nar- 
rative to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh.  xi.  1-12  {Geneal- 
ogies, p.  228  ff.).  A  great  deal  may  be  said  for 
this  view;  the  names  Jabin  and  Hazor;  the 
mention  of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v.  19;  of. 
Josh.  xi.  2  ff.);  the  general  locality  of  the  battle 
the  prominence  of  chariots  in  both  narratives,  ana 
especially  the  name  Misrephoth-maim,  which  seemf 
to  mean  "  burning  by  the  waters,"  as  in  the  marg. 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  not  "  the  flow  of  waters." 
Many  chronological  difficulties  are  also  thus  re- 
moved ;  but  it  is  fair  to  add  that  in  Stanley's 
opinion  (.?.  &  P.,  p.  392,  note)  there  are  geo- 
graphical difficulties  in  the  way.  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Israel ;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  Genealogies, 
pp.  225-24()-ff.)  [DEBOR.VH.]  F.  W.  F. 

*  The  means  we  have  at  present  for  illustrating 
the  local  scene  of  Barak's  victory  over  Sisera  im- 
part a  new  interest  to  the  narrative,  and  funiish  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  its  accuracy.  Though  the 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  was  written  thousands 
of  years  ago,  so  many  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
it  have  survived  to  our  time  and  been  identified 
that  this  Ijattle-field  lies  now  mappeil  out  before  us 
on  the  face  of  the  country  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
we  were  reading  the  account  of  a  contemporary 
event.  Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  had  his  home  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  almost  in  sight  of  Tabor, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  battle  was  fought,  haa 
given  a  living  picture  of  the  movements  of  the  hos- 
tile armies,  and  of  the  localities  referred  to,  show- 
ing that  nearly  aU  these  still  exist  and  bear  their 
ancient  names,  and  occur  precisely  in  the  order 
that  the  events  of  the  narrative  presuppose.  The 
passage  is  too  long  for  citation  (Land  and  Book,  i. 
141-144),  but  will  be  found  to  illustrate  strikingly 
the  topographical  accuracy  of  Scripture.  Stanley 
has  given  a  similar  description  (Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  331, 
Amer.  ed.).  We  have  monographs  on  the  song  of 
the  conquerors  (Judg.  v.)  from  Hollmann,  Comment, 
philol.-crit.  (Lips.  1818);  WAicher,  Aehrenlese  zum 
Alt.  Test.  (p.  16  S.)\  Gumpach,  Alttestamentliche 
Stiidien  (Heidelberg,  1852);  and  Sack,  Lieder  in 
den  historischen  Biicher  des  A.  T.  (1864).  The 
exegetical  articles  (embracing  translation  and  notes) 
of  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Repus.  i.  568-612)  and  of 
Prof.  Bobbins  (Bibl.  Sacra,  xii.  pp.  597-642)  are 
elaborate  and  valual)le.  The  (.'oramentai'ies  on 
.Judges  (those  of  Studer,  Keil,  Bertheau,  Cassel) 
give  special  prominence  to  the  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  ode.  There  is  a  spirited  though  free 
translation  of  the  song  in  Milman's  History  of 
the  Jews,  i.  pp.  292-21)5  (Amer.  ed.).     H. 

BARBARIAN  (^dp^apos).  Uas  jttr;  "EXXti" 
^dpfiapos  is  the  common  Greek  definition,  quoted 
liy  Serv.  ad  Virg.  yEn.  ii.  504;  and  in  this  strict 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  Rom.  i.  14,  "  I  am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians;"  where  Luther 
used  the  term  "  Ungrieche,"  which  happily  expresses 
its  force.  "  EWtj^es  koL  ^ip^apoi  is  the  constant 
division  found  in  Greek  Uterature,  but  Thucydidea 
(i.  3)  points  out  that  this  distinction  is  subsequent 
to  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  does  not  occiu-,  al- 
though he  terms  the  Carians  0apfiap6<poouoi  {H- 
ii.  867,  where  Eustathius  connects  the  other  form 
Kap^avos  with  Kap)-  At  first,  according  to  Stra,- 
bo  (xiv.  p.  662),  it  was  only  used  KaT  ovojxaTOTrouat 

of  publication,  assigning  his  reasons  at  considerabU 
length.  See  also  Tregelles's  Account  of  the  Pnnted  Text 
of  the  Greek  N.  T.,  pp.  194-196.  A 
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M  tSiv  6u(reK(p6pci>s  Kal  crK\iipws  Koi  Tpax^s 
KaXuvfTicv,  and  its  generic  use  w:is  8ubse<iuent. 
[t  often  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor. 
siv.  11  (of  one  using  an  unknown  tongue),  and 
Acts  xxviii.  4  (of  the  .Maltese,  who  spoke  a  Tunic 
dialect).  So  too    .Ksch.    A)/i(m.   201  o,   x^^^^ofos 

and  even  of  one  who  spoke  a  patois,  irt  Aecr^ios 
iiv  Koi  tV  (pCDUTJ  0ap$d.p(ii  rtdpa/jL/jLtvos,  l'l<'t-  J'l'o- 
lii/.  ."Ul  c  (it  IS  not  .so  strong  a  word  as  ira\iy- 
yKaiffffos,  Donaldson.  Cnit.  §  88);  and  the  often 
quoted  line  of  Ov.  Trist.  v.  10,  37,  — 

"  Barbaru-i  hie  ego  suui  quia  non  intelligor  ulH.'' 

The  ancient  l-Lgyptians  (like  the  modern  Chinese) 
had  an  analogous  word  for  all  tovs  /ut?  aipicriv 
SfioyKwaffous,  Herod,  ii.  158;  and  ^dp$apos  is 
u.sed  in  the  LXX.  to  express  a  similar  Jewish  dis- 
tinction, llius  in  Ps.  cxiii.  1,  \ahs  fiip^apos  is 
u.sed  to  translate  T^'v,  "  peregiino  sermone  utens" 
(Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  v.),  which  is  also  an  onomato- 
poeian  from  tP^,  to  stannuer.  In  1  Cor.  v.  13, 1 
Tim.  iii.  7,  we  have  ol  «^ai,  and  Matt.  vi.  32,  rot  iQvr], 
used  Hebraistically  for  □"'.IS,  D"^fS  (in  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  sen.se  as  that  of  j8ap/3apoi)  to  dis- 
tinguish all  other  nations  from  the  Jews;  and  in 
the     Talmudists   we   find     l'ale.stine   opposed    to 

m!2~lS,  just  as  Greece  wa.s  to  IJarbaria  or  ^  fiip- 
Papos-  (cf.  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  15;  Lightfoot,  Ci'iilurin 
Chi>riitjr.  ml  iriit.)  And  3et  so  completely  w;is 
the  term  fidp0apos  accejited,  that  even  Josephus 
and  I'hilo  scrui)le  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews 
among  tiiem  (ylK<.  xi.  7,  §  1,  Ac),  as  the  early 
Romans  did  to  apply  the  term  to  themselves 
("  Demophilus  scripsit,  Marcus  vertit  barhare;" 
Plant.  Asai.  prol.  10).  Very  naturally  the  word 
after  a  time  began  to  imolve  notions  of  cruelty  and 
contempt  {9rjphs  0ap0dpou,  2  Mace.  iv.  2.5,  xv.  2. 
&c.),  and  then  the  IJomaus  excepted  themselves 
from  the  scope  of  its  meaning  (( 'ic.  de  Jiip.  i.  37, 
§  (!8).  Aft«.'rwards  only  the  saviige  nations  were 
called  barliarians;  thougii  the  Creek  Constantino- 
politans  called  the  Romans  "  barl)arians "  to  the 
v.Tv  kust.  ((jibbon,  c.  51,  vi.  351,  ed.  Smitli; 
Winer,  s.  v.)  F.  W.  F. 

•  BARBAROUS  ($dp0apoi),  as  employed  in 
Acts  xxviii.  2  (A.  V.),  means  » ibreign,"  a  sense 
now  o!)solete,  and  designates  there  the  Melitwans 
as  spi'aking  a  different  laiiguau'e  from  tlie  Greeks. 
The  iniiabitants  of  .Melila  ( Mull'i ),  were  a  I'hwniciau 
race  and  spoke  tiie  I'unie.  i-  c  I'luenician,  asspoken 
at  ( 'arthage.  .V  misunderstanding  of  the  term  ren- 
dered "barbarou.s"  in  Acts  xxviii.  2  l(d  Coleridge 
to  deny  tliat  tlie  Melita;ans  could  be  meant  there, 
kicause  they  were  highly  civilized.  The  "  no  little 
kindness"  which  '-the  barbarous  people  showed" 
to  tlie  wreekwl  mariners  obliges  us  to  actpiit  tiiem  of 
any  want  of  humanity.  "  barbarians  "  (.see  alwve) 
would  be  less  inexact,  but  leans  now  towards  the 
game  objectionable  nie;ining.  H- 

BARHU'MITE,  THE.     [H.\nuniM.] 

BARI'AH  (n''-';3  [a  bolt]:  B*^^f;  [Vat. 
Mop€i;l  Alex.  Bepio:  /iac/a),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Slieniaiah,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Ju- 
iali  (1  Ciir.  iii.  22). 

BAR-JESUS.     [Ki.vMAS.] 

BAR-JO'NA.     [Pktek.] 


BARLEY 

BARTCOS  (DV">2  [paiiUev] :  Bop/cJj,  [Tat 
BapKovs;  in  Neh.]  BapKove,  [Alex.  BapKous'-] 
h'trai)!).  "Children  of  Harkos "  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captivity  will 
Zerubbabel  (Ezt.  ii.  53;  Neh.  vii.  55). 

BARLEY  (.nnr Ci",  .se'w  dli :  KpiBi] :  horrhum)^ 
the  well-known  useful  cereal,  mention  of  which  is 
made  in  numerous  passages  of  the  IJible.  I'linj 
(//.  N.  xviii.  7)  states  that  barley  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  articles  of  diet.  It  was  grown  by  the 
Egyptians  (lix.  ix.  31 ;  Herod,  ii.  77 ;  Diodor.  i.  34 ; 
PUn.  xxii.  25);  and  by  tlic  Jews  (Ixv.  xxvii.  IG; 
Deut.  viii.  8;  Ruth  ii.  17,  Ac),  who  used  it  for 
bakuig  into  bread,  chiefly  amongst  the  poor  (Judg. 
vii.  13;  2  K.  iv.  42;  John  vi.  'J,  13);  for  making 
into  bread  by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  lentiles, 
millet,  Ac.  (I'^.  iv.  it);  for  making  into  cakes  (lilz. 
iv.  12);  as  fodder  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28).  Com- 
pare also  Juvenal  (viii.  154);  and  Pliny  (//.  A'^. 
xviii.  14 ;  xxviii.  21 ),  who  states  that  though  bar- 
ley was  extensively  used  by  the  ancients,  it  had  in 
his  time  fallen  into  disrepute  and  was  generally 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle  only.  Soninni  says  that 
barley  is  the  common  food  for  horses  in  the  I-^st. 
Oats  and  rye  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  and 
perhaps  not  known  to  tliem.  [RvK.]  (See  also 
Kitto,  Pliijs.  II.  of  Pal.  214.)  Barley  is  men- 
tioned ill  the  Mishna  as  the  food  of  horses  and 
asses. 

The  barley  harvest  is  mentioned  Ruth  i.  22,  ii. 
23;  2  Sam.  xxi.  9,  10.  It  takes  place  in  Palestine 
in  March  and  April,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  as 
late  as  May ;  but  tlie  period  of  course  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  localities  where  the  com  grows. 
Mariti  {Trav.  416)  says  that  the  barley  in  the 
plain  of  Jeiicho  begins  to  ripen  in  April.  Niebuhr 
(/ic.sc//.  run  Arab.  p.  ](iO)  found  barley  ripe  at  the 
end  of  March  in  the  fields  aljout  Jerusalem.  The 
barley  harvest  always  ])recedes  the  wheat  harvest, 
in  some  places  by  a  week,  in  others  by  fully  three 
weeks  (Robinson,  liib.  Jiis.  ii.  99,278).  In  Egypt 
the  bailey  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  the  wheat; 
whence  its  total  destruction  by  the  hail-storm  (Ex. 
ix.  31).  Barley  was  sown  at  any  time  between 
November  and  March,  according  to  the  season. 
Niebiihr  states  that  he  s;iw  a  crop  near  Jerusalem 
ripe  at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  field  which  had 
been  just  newly  sown.  Dr.  Kitto  adduces  the 
autiiority  of  the  Jewish  writers  as  an  additional 
jiroof  of  the  above  Stat enieiit  (Phijf.  II.  J'ul.  22!t). 
This  answere  to  the  winter  and  sjiring-sown  wheat 
of  our  own  country;  and  tliough  tiie  former  is  gen- 
erally rijie  somewhat  earlier  than  the  latter,  yet 
the  han-est-time  of  both  is  the  same.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  Jews:  the  winter  and  spring-sown  barley 
were  usually  gathered  into  the  garners  about  the 
•same  time;  though  of  course  the  rtiy  lute  spring- 
sown  crops  must  have  been  gathered  in  some  time 
after  the  others. 

Miyor  Skinner  (A<h'tnture»  in  nn  Ortvhmd  Jimr 
my  to  Iniliii,  i.  330)  observe*!  near  Dama.scus  a  field 
newly  sown  with  barley,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  sul)nier8ion  similar  to  what  is  done  to  rice-fields. 
Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  (;/./.  liib.  Lit.  art.  "  liarley  ") 
with  good  reason  sup|X)ses  that  this  explains  Is. 
xxxii.  20:  "  lUessed  are  ye  that  sow  lieside  all 
waters;"  and  demurs  to  the  exiihination  which 
many  writers  have  given,  namely,  that  allusion  it 
niiwle  to  the  mode  in  whi<'h  ricv  is  cultivated.  W't 
cannot,  however,  at  :ill  ai.'ree  with  tiiis  writtT.  that  th« 
passage  in   I'xjcl.  xi.  1  has  any  reference  to  irrig* 
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tion  of  newly  so\vti  barley-fields.  Soionion  in  the 
rontext  is  enforcing  obligations  to  lilieralit3',  of  that 
especial  nature  which  looks  not  tor  a  recompense: 
IS  Bishop  Hall  says,  "  Bestow  thy  beneficence  on 
those  from  whom  there  is  no  probability  of  a  re- 
turn of  kindness."  It  is  clear  that,  if  aUusiou  is 
made  to  the  mode  of  cultm-e  referred  to  above, 
either  in  the  case  of  rice  or  barley,  the  force  and 
moral  worth  of  the  lesson  is  lost ;  for  the  motive 
of  such  a  sowing  is  expectation  of  an  abundant  re- 
turn. The  meaning  of  the  passasre  is  surely  this: 
"  Be  liberal  to  those  who  are  as  little  likely  to  repay 
thee  again,  as  Vjreail  or  corn  cast  into  the  pool  or  the 
river  is  likely  to  return  again  unto  thee."  Barley, 
as  an  article  of  human  food,  was  less  esteemed  than 
wheat.  [Bke.vd.]  Compare  also  Calpurnius  ( /:c^. 
iii.  84),  Phny  {//.  .V.  xviii.  7),  and  Livy  (xxvii.  1-3), 
who  teUs  us  that  the  Roman  cohorts  who  lost  their 
standards  were  punished  by  havmg  barley  bread 
given  them  instead  of  wheaten.  The  Jews  accord- 
ing to  Tract.  Sanhedr.  c.  9,  §  5,  had  the  following 
law:  "Si  quis  loris  cksus  reciderit  jussu  judicum 
ajcae  inditus  horcleo  cibatur,  donee  venter  ejus  rum- 
patur."  That  barley  bread  is  even  to  this  day  little 
esteemed  in  Palestine,  we  ha\e  the  authority  of 
•nodern  travellers  to  show.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land 
and  Book,  p.  449)  says  "  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  these  people  to  complain  that  their  oppres- 
sors have  left  them  nothing  but  barley  bread  to 
eat."  This  fact  is  important  as  serving  to  elu- 
cidate some  passages  in  Scriptiu-e.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, was  6rf/-/e^  meal,  and  not  the  ordinary  meal- 
offermg  of  loheai  flour,  to  be  the  jealousy-offering 
(Num.  V.  15)?  Because  thereby  is  denoted  the 
low  reputation  in  which  the  implicated  parties  were 
held.  The  homer  and  a  half  of  barley,  as  part  of 
the  purchase-money  of  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2), 
has  doubtless  a  similar  typical  meaning.  With  this 
circumstance  in  remembrance,  how  forcible  is  the  ex- 
pression in  Ezekiel  (xiii.  19),  "  Will  ye  pollute  me 
among  my  people  for  handfuls  of  birley?"  And 
how  does  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  aid  to  point  out 
the  connection  between  (Jiideon  and  the  barle3"-cake, 
in  the  dream  which  the  "  man  told  to  his  fellow  " 
(Judg.  vii.  1.3).  Gideon's  "  famil^s'  was  poor  in 
Manasseh  —  and  he  was  the  least  in  his  father's 
house;"  an  I  doubtless  the  Midianites  knew  it. 
Again,  the  Israehtes  had  been  oppressed  by  Midian 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.  Very  appropriate, 
therefore,  is  the  dream  and  the  mterpretation  there- 
of. The  despised  and  humble  Israelitish  deliverer 
was  as  a  mere  vile  barley-cake  in  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies.  On  this  passage  Dr.  Thomson  remarks, 
"  If  the  ^lidianites  were  accustomed  in  their  ex- 
temporaneous songs  to  call  Gideon  and  his  band 
"  C'lhes  of  h'lrley  brend,"'  as  their  successors  the 
haughty  Bedawin  often  do  to  ridicule  their  ene- 
mies, the  application  would  be  all  the  more  nat- 
ural." That  barley  was  cultivated  abundantly  in 
Palestine  is  clear  from  Deut.  viii.  8;  2  Chr.  ii. 
10,  15. 

The  cultivated  barleys  are  usually  divided  into 
"two-rowed"  and  "six-rowed"  kinds.  Of  the 
first  the  Hordeuiii  dktichum,  the  common  summer 
barley  of  England,  is  an  example;  while  the  H. 


«  The  Hebrew  word  nT7Ji7  is  derived  from  ~1^tt,\ 

T  -     T  ■ 

korrere  ;  so  called  from  the  long,  rough  awns  which  are 
ittached  to   the  husk.     Similarly,   hordeum  is  from 
iorrere. 
6  •  The  notice  of  Barnabas  in  Gal.  ii.  13  was  later, 
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hexnstichum,  or  winter  barley  of  farmers,  will 
serve  to  represent  the  latter  kind.  The  kind  usually 
grown  in  Palestine  is  the  II.  distichum.  It  is  toe 
well  known  to  need  further  description."    W.  H. 

BAR'NABAS  (HS^nriS :  Bapvd^a^: 
[Barnabas],  a  name  signifying  vlhs  wapaKK-r^crews, 
"son  of  prophecy,"  or  "exhortation"  (or,  but  not 
so  probably,  "consolation,"  as  A.  V.),  given  by 
the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  3G)  to  Joseph  (or  Joses,  as 
the  Eec.  Text),  a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyjiriis, 
who  was  early  a  disciple  of  Christ  (accorduig  to 
Euseb.  //.  A',  i.  12,  and  Clem.  .\lex.  Strom,  ii. 
176  Sylb.,  one  of  the  Seventy),  and  in  Acts  (/.  c.) 
is  related  to  have  brought  the  price  of  a  field  which 
he  had  sold,  and  to  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
-Ipostles.  In  Acts  ix.  27,  we  find  him  introducuig 
the  newly-converted  Saul  to  the  Apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply  previous  ac- 
quaintance between  tlie  two.  On  tidings  coming 
to  the  chm"ch  at  Jerusalem  that  men  of  C>'prus  and 
CjTene  had  been,  after  the  persecution  which  arose 
about  Stephen,  preaching  the  word  to  Gentiles  at 
Antioch,  Barnabas  was  sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19- 
20),  and  being  a  good  man,  and  fidl  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  rejoiced  at  seeuig  the  extension  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul, 
as  one  specially  raised  up  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  xxvi.  17).  Haring  brought  Saul  to  An- 
tioch, he  was  sent,  together  with  him,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, upon  a  prophetic  mtimation  of  a  coming 
famine,  with  rehef  to  the  brethren  in  Judaea  (Acts 
xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  two, 
being  specially  pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  for  the  missionary  work,  were  ordained  by 
the  chiu-eh  and  sent  forth  {.\..  d.  45).  From  this 
time,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
apostles.  Their  first  missionary  journey  is  related 
in  Acts  xiii.,  xiv. ;  it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  time  after  their  return  to  An- 
tioch (a.  d.  47  or  48).  they  were  sent  (a.  d.  50) 
with  some  others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  ch-cumcision  for  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  1  ff.).  On  that  occasion,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as  the  Apostles  of 
the  uncircumcision.  After  another  stay  in  Antioch 
on  their  return.'  a  variance  took  place  between  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a  second  missionary  journey,  .(ohn  Mark, 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36  ff.).  "The 
contention  was  so  sharp  that  they  parted  asunder; " 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  furnished  by 
the  notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the  breth 
ren  to  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Bar- 
nabas was  in  the  wTong.  He  took  INtark,  and 
sailed  to  Cyprus,  his  native  island.  And  here  the 
Scripture  notices  of  him  cease:  those  found  in 
Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  13,  belong  to  an  earlier  period ; ''  see 
above.  From  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  we  infer  that  Barnabas 
was  a  maiTied  man;  and  from  Gal.  /.  c,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  dispute  with  Paul,  his  char- 
acter seems  not  to  have  possessed  that  thoioughness 
of  piU"pose  and  determination  which  was  found  in 


if  we  place  Paul's  rebuke  of  Peter  (Qal.  ii.  11)  in  th« 
interval  between  the  apostle's  second  and  third  mission, 
ary  journey.  Acts  xviii.  23  (Neander,  Pflait^un^,  1 
351;  Baumgarten,  Apostelgesck.  ii.  351,  and  others) 
As  to  character,  some  of  the  Germans  compare  Bar 
nabas  with  Melancthon  and  Paul  with  Luther.      H. 
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the  ffTwit  Ap<^le.  As  to  his  further  bl<ors  wid 
te»:-  ■..>   diriw-.     Slime  sav  that   h«  went 

lo   ^  ■«vaine  tirst  bislmp  of  tl»e  ohiirvli 

then.     ciitjiie  liouuliis  itutke  hiiu  to  hu\e 

been  a  disi-iplo  of  oiir  lA)rvl  hiiii^^'lf.  aiul  t^i  haxT 
pmchetl  ill  Koine  and  Alei;ni«lri:».  aiui  conxvrteil 
1  kuteiit  of  Ui'iiie:  the  Ck-Jiieiitine  IJtxw^iitions, 
to  haw  pTttii-httl  ill  Koiih",  ewn  (iuriiisr  the  lih^iime 
of  oar  Lofd.      I"  \ 

probablj  of  tbe 

maim  im  Cgpro.  w ...-  .~,  „. 

jt^umey  to  Cypnis,  ami  his  death  by  martmioni 
there;  and  a  still  Uter  ei)coniiuni  of  Baniahas.  by 
a  CVpriau  luoiik  Alexander,  which  makes  him  to 
hawe  Iweu  bnnu;ht  up  with  St.  Taiil  under  (.Gamaliel, 
and  iji»Tes  an  acwHuit  of  the  pretendevl  tindin<;  of 
his  l>ody  iu  the  tiiiH?  of  the  Hmitervir  /en<>  ^-174- 
4iK)).  We  ha\*  an  Kjiistk*  in  '21  chapters  called 
by  th«  name  of  lVinial«*.  l>f  this,  tlie  tirst  four 
cha{)(ers  and  a  half  arv  extant  only  in  a  barl>an.nts 
Ijitin  wrsion;  the  rest  in  the  original  tJreek."  Its 
authenticity  has  Uvn  defended  by  some  great 
nantes:  and  it  is  (.{Uoteil  :ts  the  W(.>rk  of  Hanialias 
by  Clem.  Alex,  ^st-xen  times*,  by  (.hiffen  ^thrice). 
and  its  authenticity,  but  not  its  authority,  is  al- 
owe»l  by  Euseb.  (H.  L.  iii.  :25i  ;uid  Jerome  (O'.UiL 
Scrif>ior.  i:\xiesitiit.  c.  G:  see  I'earson,  IVwAViir 
Jffn.ui  I )hr.  pt.  i.  c.  i\  Iliit  it  is  \-ery  generally 
Kiwn  up  now,  and  the  l-4>istle  is  Mieved  to  have 
been  written  early  in  the  second  ce^ntury.  The 
matter  will  be  found  concisely  treateil  by  HefeJe, 
in  the  prolegomena  to  his  e»iition  of  tlie  Apostolic 
Fathers,  1  \-oI.  Sw..  Tiibingen.  184";  and  moiv 
at  length  in  his  volume,  Ai,<  ^rmiscAtfibm  d^s 
Ap.  BorH<il-K<,  .iV..  r  _  ">;i>:  and  in  He- 
Series  article  iu  Ihv  ,li<i.  [See  aL-so 
Norton's  G<nuiiit.Hcsi  .  .  ...-Ja,  id  ed.,  vol. 
i.  Add.  Notes,  pp.  col.-echiii..  Canjbr.  1846,  and 
Itonaklson's  Hist,  of'  ChristitiH  Litett^tHrt  ami 
lioctriHi,  i.  -JiU-jn'  Lond.  1864.  — A.]   H.  A. 

BARODIS  [Baoa-Sis  [Vat.  Alex.  -«€«]: 
ArA«Wi.<'.,  a  name  inserte«i  in  the  list  of  thi>se  ••  serv- 
ants of  St>lonwn  "  who  returned  with  7erubl>al>el 
tl  Esdr.  v.  :{4).  Tbeiv  is  no  corrcspouding  name 
in  the  Ust  of  Kna  or  Nehemiah. 

*  BARREL.  The  Hebrew  word  H?  :  vSpia: 
kjfdria)  so  rendered  in  1  K.  xvii.  12,  14,  16.  xviii. 
3-3,  is  ever^•wher«  else  tnuisLited  rircnEi;.  which 

>  lee.  In  tJie  jwssiges  rvfemed  to.  ••  pail "  ( f.imer. 
l>e  M'ettei  would  be  a  Mter  rendering  than 
'•  barrel  " ;  Cowidale  and  Sharpe  ha\-e  ••  pitcher." 

A. 
BAR'SABAS.     [.Iosepii  Bak&kbas;  Jidas 

BAKb.VHA2>.] 

BART.\CrS  (B<vrr<ijtoj:  flcraa-),  the  lather 
of  .\pame,  tlie  concubine  of  king  IHrius  (1  Fsdr. 
IT.  29).  "Tlie  admirable"  (d  Bavfiatrris)  'nis 
protwblT  an  official  title  lielonging  to  his   rank. 

The  Sjrriac  version  h.is  T  w'^S,  a  luune  which  re- 
calls that  of  .Xrtach.'ras  C.ApTa\aiT;s\  who  b 
named  bj  Hemlotus  tvii.  2*2.  117^  as  teing  in  a 
high  pQ8iti<in  in  the  i'erdan  anny  under  Xenes, 
aDd  a  special  favorite  of  that  king  t^Simoiiis,  (>i«o/;i.; 
Smith's  Diet  of  Bio.j.  i.  ;}<!>»). 

BARTHOLOMEW    (BaptfoAoAiaTos,    •'.   e. 

•  *  TtM  racvntlv  dLacorvml  CMrx  Simaitiemt,  pal>>  of  DtmhI's  Piatntm  Apost.  Of*ra,  Up*  186S,  and  k 
iih«I  by  T  ■-■-''--•■•--  -  '  ■ -.  1.  with  th*  rwt  of  th«  apistie,  in  m 
wttrs  ry\-  i  Ttst.  extra  C^nomtm  ncfffw,  ttm 

0«*X   5kl.:  A. 


^^  .  i^   "2,  Am  (>/"  TtiliiMi:    i-oiup.   che   LXX 
[BoXoMi,  QoKfii:  Alex.]  doA^ai,  BoXouOi,  Josh 
XV.    14,   2  Siuu.   xiii.  37,  and  f^XofuttOi,  «lt««ph. 
Aitt.  XX.  1,  §  1:   HiiiduJitimrus),  one  of  tJie  Twelve 
.V^iostks  of  t^'hrisl  (..Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  IS;   l.uke 
vi.  14;  Act;i  i.  13).      His  own   name  iu>\ilicie  aj>- 
j>e-.irs  in  the  tlire»>  first   tliisjiels;  aiul  it  lias  l<een 
iii't  iniproliably  cv>iyecturevl  that  he  is  ideJitic:d  with 
N.uhanael  ^John  i.  4o  tf. >.     Nath.-uiuel  there  ap- 
i.irs  to  have  Uvn  lirst  lirvught  to  Jesus  by  I'hihp; 
,  Olid  in  the  tliive  tirst  catali^ues  of  the  AjHistles 
i  veiteil  al>ove)  Ikirtholomew  and  Philip  appear  to- 
gether.    It  is  ditliouh   :ds*>  to  imagine,  from  the 
place  assigned  to  Natli:in:u-1  in  John  xxi.  2.  tliat  he 
can  have  Iveeu  other  th:ui  .-ui  afK»stk'.     If  this  may 
:  l>e  assiuuetl,  he  vnts  l>oni  at  C'ana  of  Clalilee;  and 
is  said  to  have  preached  the  gosj>el  in  India  ^E^seb. 
.  //.  A".  V.  10,  Jerome,    Mr.   /llusi.   36),  meaning 
:  thereby,  probably,  Arabia  F>iix  ^'It^oi  oi  koXov- 
^fKOi  fuSaifioyii,  Sophn.in.\  which  \ras  $<.<metinies 
calUxl   India  by  tlie  .-uicicjit^  i,Mi»sheim.  /V  lirhui 
Christ.  aiUt   O'nstttnl.    M.   Cinimt.ntiirii.   p.   2lH.>). 
Some  allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  niission-tield, 
!  and  report  him  to  have  been  there  tlayed  ahve  and 
!  then  crucided  with  his  head  downwards  (.Assemauo. 
j  BitL  Or.  iii.  2,  -it)).  H.  A. 

BARTIM.E  US   [A.  V.   Bartime'us]    (Bap- 

TiixaTos,  '"•  '■  ^'f  —  >r  ""?•  -*'*'•  'y"  Timai),  a  blind 
beixar  of  Jericho  who  (Mark  x.  46  ft". '  sat  by  the 
wavside  l>es5^ng  as  our  I^ird  passed  out  of  Jericho 
on  his  List  jouniey  to  Jertisaleni.    Notwithst;uiding 

'  tliat  m:ujy  chanj:evl  him  to  hold  his  peace,  he  con- 
tinued crying.  -Jesus,  thou  son  of  l>avid,  have 
mercy  on  me  I  "     being  called,  and  his  bhndness 

;  miraculously  cured,  on  the  ground  of  his  faith,  by 
Jesus,  he  liecanie  thenceforward  a  disciple.  Nothing 

:  more  is  known  of  him.  H.  .\. 

I  •  The  .iccomit  of  this  miracle  as  related  by  all 
the  Svnioptists  is  conijiaratively  full  vMatt.  xx.  2i>- 

'  34;  Mark  x.  4t5-o2;  l.uke  xviii,  3,>-43K    In  jH'int  of 

;  vividness  of  description  and   moral  suggest iveness 

,  it  is  h.ir\lly  surpassed  by  any  simiLu-  n.irrative  in 
the  (.Mvspel.  For  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  miracle  was  performed  and  its  import  as  a 
svniKil  of  the  spiritual  reLitions  which  men  sustain 
to  Christ  as  the  great  He.Uer.  the  rem-vks  of  Trench 

I  {.yfirticles  of'our  I.oiti,  pp.  11-15,  341  ft'.,  .Amer. 
e»l. )  deserve  to  l>e  read.  Wcstcott  cLisses  it  among 
"  the  miracles  of  jwrsoual  faith  "  so  signally  exempli- 
fied here,  lioth  in  its  degree  and  its  rewarvl  [Jn- 
troduet.  to  th<  Stmiy  of'  the  Uospels,  p.  467,  .\mer. 
ed.).  See  also  his  Characttristicf  of  the  G<v:f>tl 
.yfiracUs.  pp.  48-59.  Le  Clere's  rule  explains 
the  apparent  discrepancy  that  Matthew  ${ieaks  of 
two  blind  men  as  healed  at  this  time,  but  .M-irk 
and  Luke  of  only  one :  "  Qui  [Jura  narrat.  )'<auciora 
complectitur  :  qui  jvaucii^ra  memorat,  plura  non 
negat."  It  has  I'een  thought  more  dithcult  to 
ex|>L-un  how  l.uke  sliould  sci-m  to  say  that  Jesus 
was  approaching  Jericho  when  he  performed  the 
cure,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  say  that  he  per- 
foniRxl  it  as  he  was  leaving  .lericho.  t^ie  reply  to 
this  statement  is  that  Jesus  may  have  healed  two 
bUitd  men.  one  l>efore  he  entered  the  city  and  the 
other  on  his  de|vinure  from  it ;  the  fonner  In-ing 
the   instance  that    l.uke  mentions,  the  tatter  that 
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whieb  Mark  meiitionH,  while  Matthew  Kpcaks  of  the 
two  cases  U>gctheT.  So  Wiescler  (Si/na/tge  der  vier 
Kvnnij.  p.  ■V-Vl)  and  Ehrard  (Krilik  der  Evamj. 
Geschich.  p.  407  tt'.,  '2t«  Aufl.).  Neander  (note  in  his 
Lehen  Jean  C'ltriMi,  p.  Gl-4,  4te  Aufl.)  inchnes  to 
the  same  view.  It  is  possible  also,  as  Ik^ngel  suj^- 
ijre.-iln((jnoiii/m  iV.  T.  i.  140;,  that  IJartiin.'fUs  havinf^ 
ifailwi  in  iiis  first  application  when  Jesus  arrived  at 
Jericho,  renewed  his  rerpiest  the  next  day  in  com- 
pany with  anotiier  blind  man,  as  Jesas  left  the  house 
of  Zaccheus  and  the  city  on  his  way  tr<  Jerusalem. 
Two  axlditional  words  in  Luke  xviii.  '-iH,  "  And  {'m 
the,  nwrrowj  he  cried"  Ac.,  would  thus  cmciliate 
the  two  accounts  perfectly;  and,  really,  the  con- 
fe3.se<Jly  fragmentary  character  of  the  narratives 
allows  us,  without  violence,  to  suppose  that  omis- 
gion.    Trench  favors  this  last  explanation.        H. 

BA'RUCH  {'^^'\'Z,  Llrsstd  =  Btnedict :  Ba- 

oovX'  Joseph.  BopoCxoy:  Bm-uch).  1.  Son  of 
Neriah,  tiie  friend  (Jer.  xxxii.  12),  amanuensis 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  4  ff. ;  ;j2)  and  faithful  attendant  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10  ft'.;  Joseph.  Ani.  x.  0,  §  2: 
B.  c.  (iO'i).  in  the  discliar;^e  of  his  prophetic  office. 
He  was  of  a  nolile  family  (.loseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1, 
«|  iiriarin-iu  (Tf6opa  oiKias;  comp.  Jer.  li.  5!i; 
Bar.  i.  1,  />«  Irtha  Siminii,  \'et.  I^t.),  and  of  dis- 
tintcu'shed  acf|uirenients  (.loseph.  I.  c.  rfi  Trarpyai 
yKdiiTTr)  SiapepSfTcus  irfjratSevfji.fi'os);  and  his 
brother'  Seraiali  held  an  honorable  office  in  the  court 
of  Zedekiali  (Jer.  li.  b'>).  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  intluencini:;  Jeremiah  in  favor  of  the  Clial- 
dtcans  (.ler.  xliii.  -i;  cf.  xxxvii.  l^J);  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  with  that  prophet,  where  he 
remained  till  the  capture  of  Jerasalem  n.  c.  580 
(Joseph.  AnI.  x.  9,  §  1).  By  the  fwrmission  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  he  remained  with  .leremiah  at  Jlas- 
phatha  (.Joseph.  I.  c. ) ;  )jut  was  afterwards  forced 
to  ^^o  down  to  lv.|ypt  with  "  the  renmant  of  Judah 
that  were  returned  from  all  nations  "  (Jer.  xliii.  C; 
Jo.seph.  Ant.  x.  '.),  §  G).  Nothing  is  known  cer- 
tainly of  the  close  of  his  life.  According  to  one 
tradition  he  remained  in  Kgypt  till  the  death  of 
Jeremiah,  and  then  retired  to  Bal)ylon,  where  he 
died  in  the  1 2th  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jera- 
salem (Bertholdt,  Linl.  1740  n.).  Jerome,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  "  on  the  authority  of  the  Jews  " 
{flefjrcei  tr(ulunl),  that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  died 
m  Egypt  "  before  the  desolation  of  the  country  by 
Nabuchodonosor "  ( Comni.  in  Is.  xxx.  0,  7,  p. 
405).     [Jekkmiah.]  B.  F.  W. 

2.  The  son  of  Zabbai,  who  assisted  Nehemiah 
in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

3.  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  signed.the 
covenant  with  Xehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  a  descendant  of  Perez, 
or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

BA'RUCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  book  in  the  Apocrj-pha  which  is 
fonned  on  the  model  of  the  Prophets;  and  though 
it  is  wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vivid  re- 
flection of  the  ancient  propliei  ic  fire.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  parts,  i.-iii.  8,  and  iii.  9- 
end.  The  first  part  consists  of  an  introduction 
(i.  1-14),  followed  by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i. 
l5-iii.  8).  The  second  part  opens  with  an  abrupt 
iddress  to  Israel  (iii.  9-iv.  30),  pointing  out  the 
nn  of  the  people  in  neglecting  the  divine  teaching 
of  Wisdom  (iii.  9-iv.  8),  and  introducing  a  ncble 
ciment  of  Jeniinlem  over  her  children,  through 
which  hope  still  gleams  (iv.  9-30).     After  thj  the 
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tone  of  the  Ixxik  again  changes  suddenly,  lud  th< 
writer  a'ldresses  .Jerasalem  in  words  of  triumphant 
joy,  and  [)aints  in  the  glowing  colors  of  Isaiah  the 
return  of  God's  chosen  people  and  their  abiding 
glory  (iv.  .30-v.  9). 

1.  The  bofjk  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
several  tmnslations  which  were  made  from  the 
<jreek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek 
MS.S.  may  \je  divided  do  not  present  any  very  re- 
markable variations  (Fritzsche,  Junl.  §  7);  but  the 
Syro-Ilexapkric  text  of  the  Milan  MS.,  of  w^hich 
a  complete  edition  is  at  length  announced,  is  said 
to  contiiin  references  to  the  version  of  'ITieodotion 
(Eichhom,  Jvhd.  in  die  Ajxic.  Schi-ijt.  p.  388  n.), 
which  must  imply  a  distinct  recension  of  the  Greek, 
if  not  an  indeftendent  rendering  of  an  original  He- 
brew text.  Of  the  two  ()\d  Latin  versions  which 
remain,  that  which  is  inwrporated  in  the  A'ulgate 
Is  generally  literal;  the  other  (Cams,  Koni.  1088; 
Sal)atier)  is  more  IJee.  'I'he  vulgar  S}Tiac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely  (Fritzsche. 
I.  c). 

2.  The  assumerl  author  of  the  l>ook  is  undoubt^ 
edly  the  coniijanion  of  Jeremiah,  though  Jahn 
denie<l  this;  but  the  details  are  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1  be  correct 
(erei;  De  U'ette  con/,  firivi,  J'^ird.  §  321  a;  comp. 
2  K.  XXV.  8),  it  Ls  imixissible  to  fix  '■'■the  fifth  year" 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the  book, 
which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies  but 
also  evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  the  Captinty  (iii.  9  ff.,  iv.  22  ff.;  i.  3  ff. 
Comp.  2  K.  XXV.  27). 

3.  The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem  among  the 
Jews  (Hieron.  Preef.  in  .Jerem.  p.  834  .  .  .  nee 
habetur  npiul  [hhriBOs ;  Epiph.  de  mens,  oh  Keivrai 
iirtffTo\al  (Bapovx)  Tap'  'E$paiois);  though  it  is 
stated  in  the  (jreek  text  of  the  AjMstolical  Consti- 
tutions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  I>amen- 
tatioris,  "  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  (jorpia;us " 
i.  e.  the  day  of  Atonement;  Const.  Ap.  v.  20,  1). 
But  this  reference  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version 
(Bunsen,  Annl.  Ante-Nic.  ii.  187),  and  the  asser- 
tion is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  -Justin. 
But  from  the  time  of  Ireujeus  it  was  frequently 
quoted  both  in  the  I-^t  and  in  the  A\'est,  and  gen- 
erally as  the  work  of  Jeremiah  (IiiEX.  Adv.  Jfcer. 
V.  35, 1,  sifjni/icavif  Jeremias,  Bar.  iv.  30-v. ;  Ter- 
TULL.  c.  Gnost.  8,  Hieremim,  Bar.  (EpLst.)  vi.  3 
fF. ;  Clem.  Peed.  i.  10,  §  91,  Sia  'Upe/xiou,  Bar.  iv. 
4;  id.  Pce<I.  ii.  3,  §  30,  deia  ypa(p^.  Bar.  iii.  16- 
19;  Okig.  ap.  Euseb.  //.  7i.  \i.  25;  'Itpefilas  (rui 
dpifvois  KoX  rfi  iiTicrroKfj  (?  );  Cypk.  Test.  Lib. 
ii.  6,  apud  Hieremi'tm^  Bar.  iii.  35,  <fec. ).  It  was, 
however,  "  obelized  "  throughout  in  the  LXX.  aa 
deficient  in  the  Hebrew  {Cod.  Chis.  ap.  Daniel, 
Ac.,  Romae,  1772,  p.  xii.).  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  contained  as  a  separate  book  in  the  Pseudo-Lao- 
dicene  Catalogue,  and  in  the  Catalogues  of  CjtU 
of  Jerasalem,  Athanasius,  and  Nicephorns;  but  it 
is  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Coisciliar  cat- 
alogues of  Carthage  and  Hippo,  probably  as  be- 
ing included  under  the  title  Jeremiah.  (Comp 
[Athas.]  Sijn.  S.  Script,  ap.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch 
des  Kan.  138.  Hilar.  Prol.  in  Psnlm.  15.)  It 
is  omitted  by  those  writers  who  reproduced  in  the 
main  the  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  (j.  Melito,  (jregory  Xa- 
zianzen,  Epiphanius).  Augtistine  quotes  the  words 
of  Barach  (iii.  10)  as  attributed  "more  commoidy 
to  Jeremiah"  (quidam  .  .  .  scribce  ejus  attribue- 
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ruul  .  .  ■  std  Jeremiie  ctkbrntius  hiibttur.de  Ci\. 
iviiL  33),  and  else>>here  uses  tlieni  .is  such  (c. 
Fatisl.  xii.  43).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  liaruch 
was  admitted  into  tlie  llomisii  ( 'anon ;  but  the 
I'l-otestant  cluirches  have  unanimously  ]>laced  it 
among  tlie  Apocryphal  )>ooks,  though  Whiston 
uuiiiitained  its  authenticity  (I.  c  infra). 

4.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  ori<'inal  langu.age  of  the  book.  Those  wlio 
advocated  its  authenticity  generally  supjxised  that 
it  wxs  first  wTitten  in  Hebrew  (Muet,  Uereser,  Ac; 
but  Jahn  is  undecided:  liertlioldt,  J-Jiil.  1755),  and 
this  opinion  found  many  supporters  (liendtsen, 
Gruneberg.  Movers,  llitzig,  De  Wette,  Jiinl. 
§  323).  Others  again  have  maintained  that  the 
(jreek  is  the  original  text  (Kichhorn,  Ainl.  388  ff. ; 
IJertholdt,  /.7h/.  17.j7;  lliivernick,  ap.  He  Wette, 
/.  c).  The  truth  appears  to  lie  l>etween  these  two 
extremes.  The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are  dis- 
tinguished by  marked  pccidiarities  of  style  and 
lan"-uage.  'I'he  Hebraic  character  of  the  first  jjart 
(i.-iii.  8)  is  such  as  to  mark  it  a-s  a  translation 
and  not  as  the  work  of  a  Hebraizing  (ireek:  c.  y. 

.  14,  13,  "22,  ii.  4,  '.),  -i.j,  iii.  8 :  and  several  obscu- 
rities seem  to  be  mistranslations:  e.  ;/.  i.  2,  8,  ii. 
18,  2iJ.  The  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  written  with  greater  freedom  and  vigor,  closely 
approaches  the  Alexandrine  type.  And  the  imita- 
tions of  .leremiah  and  Daniel  which  occur  through- 
out the  first  part  (cf.  i.  10-18  =  Dan.  ix.  7-10;  ii. 
1,  2=  Dan.  ix.  12,  13;  ii.  7-l!J=  Dan.  ix.  13-18) 
give  place  to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah. 

5.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  con- 
trast is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  .\lexandrine  transla- 
tion of  .leremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself 
(Hitzig,  l-'ritzsche),  fuimd  tne  Hebrew  fragment 
which  Ibrms  the  l>asis  of  the  book  already  attached 
to  the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up 
uito  its  present  form.  The  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage common  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  .Jer- 
emiah and  the  first  part  of  liaruch  seem  too  great 
to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  (for  instance 
the  use  of  SeaficliTriSj  anoaToKi},  fi6fjL0r)(ns  ifiofj.- 
fielv),  a.noiKt<rfi6s,  fxavva,  a-rrocTTpfcpfiv  (ntul.), 
ipyd^effOai  rivt,  tivofxa  iiriKuKfladai  4iri  rivi), 
and  the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  and  (Jreek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  later  chajiters  of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  prob- 
ability of  such  an  addition  having  been  made  U> 
the  canonical  prophecies.  These  \erbal  coincidences 
cease  to  exist  in  the  second  i)art,  or  become  very 
rare;  but  this  also  is  distinguished  by  ch;  racteristic 
words:  t.  //.  &  altivios,  6  iiyios,  iiriynv.  At  the 
game  time  the  general  unity  (even  in  language, 
e.  (J.  ^apuoffvv-n)  and  coherence  of  the  book  in 
its  [irfcsi-nt  form  point  to  the  work  of  one  man. 
(Fritzsche,  /,//(/.  §  ■>■,  Hitzig,  J'salm.  ii.  119; 
liwald,  (Jcsrii.  d.  Volkn  hi:  iv.  232  n.)  Uertholdt 
apiiears  to  be  (|uite  in  error  (Junl.  1743,  1702)  in 
assigning  iii.  1-8  to  a  separate  wTiter  (De  Wette, 
j:iid.  §  322). 

6.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  comjwsition  of  IJarnch.  Ewald  (/.  c. 
pp.  230  tr.)  assi[;ns  it  to  the  close  of  the  I'oi-sian 
[>eri()d;  .ind  this  ni.iy  be  true  as  far  as  the  Hebrew 
jiortion  is  concernwl;  i)Ut  the  present  Inyik  must 
i)e  pLiced  considerably  later,  jjrobably  about  the 
time  of  the  war  of  liberation  (c.  B.  C.  160),  or 
eomewhat  earlier. 

7     The  Lpiitk  of  Jeremiah,  which,  according 
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to  the  authority  of  some  Greek  M.SS.,  stands  ii 
the  Knglish  version  as  the  Gth  chapter  of  Uaruch, 
is  the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rhe- 
torical declamation  agauist  idols  (tomp.  .Jer.  x., 
xxix.)  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addres.sed  by  Jer- 
emiah "to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to 
Babylon."  The  letter  is  divided  into  clau.se8  by 
the  repetition  of  a  common  burden :  tiny  art  no 
yoils ;  J'tar  thi'in  not  (vv.  Ki,  23,  2'J,  GG);  hvw  can 
a  win  ihbd  or  g'lij  tlml  iIhij  iirt  (jodsY  (vv.  40,  44, 
50,  04).  The  condition  of  the  text  is  closely  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  Uaruch ;  and  the  letter  found  the  same 
partial  reception  in  the  Church.  The  author  .shows 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  idolatrous  worship, 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  purity 
of  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Kgypt  as  the 
comitry  in  which  the  epistle  was  written.  There 
in  no  positive  evidence  to  fix  its  date,  for  the  sup- 
posed reference  in  2  Jlacc.  ii.  2  is  more  than  un- 
certain ;  but  it  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to 
the  first  century  i>.  C. 

8.  A  Syriac  first  I^pistle  of  Uaruch  "  to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  "  (comp.  2  I^sdr.  xiii.  40,  Vers. 
Arab.)  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglotts. 
This  is  made  up  of  commonplaces  of  warning,  en- 
couragement, and  exhortation.  Pritzsche  {Linl. 
§  8)  [with  whom  Davidson  agrees  (hilrod.  to  the 
0.  T.  iii.  424)]  considers  it  to  be  the  production 
of  a  Syrian  monk.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other 
language.  Whiston  (,-1  Collection  of  Aiilhinlic 
Htronh,  &c.  London,  1727,  i.  1  «'.,  25  ft'.)  en- 
dea\ored  to  maintain  the  cauonicity  of  this  epistle 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Book  of  Uaruch. 

U.  F.  W. 

*  The  "  I'irst  ICpistle  of  Uaruch  "  has  also  been 
published  in  Lagarde's i,z/<;t  J't/.  Test.  Apocr.  Syr- 
iiice,  Ueri.  18(n,  and  a  Latin  translation  (taken 
from  the  London  Polyglott)  may  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius's  Cod.  j'Stiidcpii/r.  V.  T.,  ii.  145  ft'.  Gin.s- 
burg,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit., 
gives  a  full  analysis  of  the  epistle,  and  expresses 
his  surprise  that  this  "interesting  relic"  of  antiquity 
has  been  so  unjustly  neglected.  He  sup|H)ses  it  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Jew  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  B.  C.  A. 

BAR'ZELAI  [3  syl.],  1  Esdr.  v.  38,  marg 
[but  Ui:i;zi;i.rs  in  the  text.     See  Addvs]. 

BARZIL'LAI  [3  syl]  ("vp.?,  iron:  Bep- 
(fWi  [Vat.  Alex.  -Aet;  in  liJir.,  Efp(r<A.Aat  etc.; 
in  Neh.,  Alex.  B6o(,'€A\ai]  :  Btrztlloi).  1.  A 
wealthy  (Jileadite  who  showed  iiospitality  to  David 
when  he  fled  i'rom  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On 
the  score  of  his  age,  and  probably  from  a  feeling 
of  independence,  he  declined  the  king's  oft'er  of 
ending  his  days  at  court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39). 
David  before  his  death  reconnnended  his  sons  to 
the  kindness  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  7).  [The  de- 
scendants of  his  daughter,  who  niarrie(l  into  a 
priestly  family,  were  unable,  after  the  (  aptivity,  to 
prove  their  genealogy  (I'lzr.  ii.  01 ;  Neh.  vii.  63. 
See  1  i:sdr.  v.  38).] 

2.'  A  Meholafhite,  whose  son  Adriel  married 
Michft],  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

K.  W.  U. 

BAS'ALOTH  (Bo<raAt'M  :  [Alex.  BooAwfl; 
[Aid.  Bo(raA«ifl:J  PhasuUm)  1  FIsdr.  v.  31. 
[Uazi.itii.] 

BAS'CAMA  (7)  BaffKfAia:  Jos.  Barr(C(£:  /'"»• 
cnmii).n  plai-o  in  (iiU'ad  (ft!  t))v  PaAaaSiTii')  wherf 
Jonathan   Maccaba-us  was  killed  by   Trypho,  and 
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from  which  his  bones  were  afterwards  disinterred 
Mid  conveyed  to  Modiu  I)y  his  brother  Simon  (1 
Mace.  xiii.  23;  Joseph.  Ant.  siii.  6,  §  6).  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.       G. 

BA'SHAN  (ahuost  invariably  with  the  definite 
article,  ]tt72n  :  Baadv'-  Bisrn),  a  district  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other 
districts  of  Palestine,  distinguished  l)y  one  constant 
desiirnation,   but  is  sometimes  spoken   of  as   the 

"land  of  Bashan"  ('SH  V"!1^*j  1  ^^-  v.  11;  and 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  33,  xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as 
"all  Bashan"  ('^H  b^  ;  Deut.  iii.  10,  13;  Josh, 
sii.  5,  xiii.  12,  30),  but  most  commonly  without 
any  addition.  It  was  taken  by  the  children  of  Is- 
rael after  their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  from 
Arnon  to  Jabbok.  They  "  turned  "  from  their 
road  over  Jordan  and  '•  went  up  by  the  way  of 
Bashan  ' '  —  probably  by  very  much  the  same  route 
as  that  now  followed  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hdjj 
and  by  the  Romans  before  them  —  to  Edrei  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Lejah.  [Edrei.]  Here  they 
encountered  Og  king  of  Bashan,  who  "  came  out  " 
probably  from  the  natural  fastnesses  of  Argob,  only 
to  meet  the  entire  destruction  of  himself,  his  sons, 
and  all  his  people  (Num.  xxi.  .vi-  3.5 ;  Deut.  iii.  1- 
3).  Argob,  with  its  60  strongly  fortified  cities, 
evidently  formed  a  principal  portion  of  Bashan 
(Deut.  iii.  4,  5),  though  still  only  a  portion  (13), 
there  being  besides  a  large  number  of  unwalled 
towns  (5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth  (i.  e. 
Beeshterah,  comp.  Josh.  xxi.  "27  with  1  Chr.  vi. 
71),  Edrei,  Golan,  Salcah,  and  possibly  ^lahanaim 
(Josh.  xiii.  30).  Two  of  these  cities,  namely,  Go- 
lan and  Beeshterah,  were  allotted  to  the  Le^"ites 
of  the  family  of  Gershom,  the  former  as  a  "  city 
of  refuge  "  (Josh.  xxi.  27;  1  Clir.  vi.  71). 

The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  "border  of  Gilead"  on  the 
south  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  3, 
10,  14;  Josh.jXii.  5;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the 
Arabah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah 
(Sulkhful)  and  the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and 
the  Maacathites  on  the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5 ;  Deut. 
iii.  10).  This  important  district  was  bestowed  on 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  to- 
gether with  "  half  (iilead."  After  the  JIanassites 
had  assisted  their  br-thren  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents 
and  to  their  cattle  in  the  possession  which  Mosos 
had  given  them  in  Bashan  (xxii.  7,  8).  It  is  just 
named  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  13).  And  here,  with  the  exception 
of  one  more  passing  gUmpse,  closes  the  history  of 
Bashan  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned.  It  van- 
ishes from  our  view  until  we  meet  with  it  as  being 
devastated  by  Hazael  in  the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
33).  True  the  "oaks"  of  its  forests  and  the  wild 
cattle  of  its  pastures  —  the  "  strong  bulls  of  Ba- 
shan " —  long  retained  their  proverbial  fame  (Ez. 
xxvii.  6;  Ps.  .xxii.  12),  and  the  beauty  of  its  high 
downs  and  wide  sweeping  plains  could  not  but 
strike  now  and  then  the  heart  of  a  poet  (Am.  iv. 
1;  Ps.  Lxviii.  1.5;  Jer.  1.  19;  :Mic.  vii.  14),  but  his- 
tory it  has  none ;  its  very  name  seems  to  liave  given 
place  as  quickly  as  possiljle  to  one  which  had  a 
connection  with  the  stot-y  of  the  founder  of  the 
nation  (Gen.  xxxi.  47-48 ),  and  therefore  more  claim 
to  use.  Even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
''  (iilead  "  seems  to  have  begun  to  take  tlie  first 
olace  as  the  designation  of  the  country  beyond  the 
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Jordan,  a  place  which  it  retained  afterwards  to  tfie 
exclusion  of  Bashan  (comp.  Josh.  xxii.  9,  15,  32; 
Judg,  XX.  1;  Ps,  Ix,  7,  cviii.  8;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  21 
2  K.  XV.  2ri).  Indeed  "Bashan"  is  most  fre- 
quently used  as  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  name 
of  Og,  when  his  overthrow  is  alluded  to  in  the  na- 
tional poetry. 

After  the  Captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as  di- 
vided mto  four  provinces — Gaulanitis,  Auranitis, 
Trachonitis,  and  Batana;a.  Of  these  four,  aU  but 
the  third  have  retained  almost  perfectly  their  an- 
cient names,  the  modern  Ltjiih  alone  having  su- 
perseded the  Argob  and  Trachonitis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  province  of  Jnulati  is  the 
most  western  of  the  four;  it  abuts  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  lake  of  Merom,  from  the  former  of 
which  it  rises  to  a  plateau  nearly  3000  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  plateau,  though 
now  ahiiost  whoUy  uncultivated,  is  of  a  rich  soil, 
and  its  N.  W.  portion  rises  into  a  range  of  hills 
almost  everpvhere  clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter, 
ii.  259).  No  less  than  127  ruined  villages  are  scat- 
tered over  its  surface.     [Golax.] 

The  JIauran  is  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  last  named 
province  and  S.  of  the  Lejah  ;  hke  Jauhn,  its  sur 
face  is  perfectly  flat,  and  its  soil  esteemed  amongst 
the  most  fertile  m  S.^Tia.  It  too  contains  an  im- 
mense number  of  ruined  towns,  and  also  many 
inhabited  villages.     [Hauk.an.] 

The  contrast  which  the  rocky  intricacies  of  the 
Lejnh  present  to  the  rich  and  flat  plains  of  the 
Hauran  and  the  Juulan  has  akeady  been  noticed. 
[Argob.] 

The  remaining  district,  tnough  no  doubt  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  the  ancient  Bashan,  still 
retains  its  name,  modified  by  a  change  frequent  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Ard-tl-Bathanyeh  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  Lejah  and  the  north  of  the  range 
of  Jebel  Hauran  or  ed  Druze  (Porter,  ii.  57).  It 
is  a  mountainous  district  of  the  most  picturesque 
character,  abounding  with  forests  of  evergreen  oak, 
and  with  soil  extremely  rich ;  the  surface  studded 
with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity,  deserted  it  is 
true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  built. 

For  the  bo\mdaries  and  characteristics  of  these 
provinces,  and  the  most  complete  researches  yet 
pubhshed  into  this  interesting  portion  of  Palestine, 
see  Porter's  Dam^iscus,  vol.  ii.  [and  his  Giant  Citits 
of  Basha?!,  I860].  G. 

*  We  have  a  valuable  work  for  information  con 
cerning  some  parts  of  Bashan  in  the  Jii:lsebtrichi 
ii').  Hauntn  u.  die  Trachonen  by  Dr.  John  Wetz 
stein,  Prussian  Consul  at  Damascus  (Berlin,  1860). 
He  explored  especially  that  region  of  almost  fab- 
ulous wonders,  Kl-Ltjah,  the  supiwsed  Augois,  and 
by  his  testimony  fiUly  confirms  the  accounts  of 
other  travellers.  An  excellent  map  (dra\vn  by  liie- 
pert)  accompanies  the  book,  showing,  in  addition  to 
the  names  of  places,  the  roads  ancient  and  modem 
and  various  geographical  features,  as  Wailys  or  val- 
leys, streams,  lakes,  and  mountains.  He  paid  sjje- 
cial  attention  to  the  inscriptions  (Semitic,  Greek, 
and  Latin)  found  there  in  great  ) lumbers,  some  of 
which  are  copied  in  this  volume.  It  contains  also 
illustrations  (woodcuts)  of  the  arcnitectural  remains 
of  this  district. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Wetzstein  dis- 
sents from  the  view  of  the  gro^t  body  of  scholars  that 
El^Lejrh  (his  orthography  is  Lei/n)  is  the  Argob 
of  Scripture.  His  reasons  for  doing  so  are  mainly 
negative  in  their  character,  and  are  outweighed  bj 
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those  on  the  other  siJe.  He  thinks  the  country 
could  i.ever  have  been  sutjujjated  ]>y  tlie  Hebrews. 
He  states  as  proof  of  the  inaccessibility  and 
strength  of  this  almost  inipre;;nable  position  that 
Ibrahim  I'asha,  whose  armies  made  Constantino- 
ple itsi'lf  tremble,  in  18:58  stormed  the  place  de- 
fended by  only  51100  men  for  (i  months,  sacrificed 
20,000  reijular  troo[)s,  and  was  oblijied  at  last  to 
withdraw,  wholly  l)afiled  in  his  attempt.  liut  the 
Bible  represents  the  coiniuests  of  Closes  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  as  confessedly  extraordinary 
(Deut.  xxxi.  4:  .lush.  ii.  10,  ix.  10.'  Ac).  If  it  be 
nece.ssary  to  insist  on  that  consideration,  we  must 
say  that  the  success  of  the  Hebrew  arms  couhl  not 
be  doubtful  in  a  warfare  in  which  they  stood  un- 
der a  hiadership  tjuidcd  and  upheld  liv  divine  co- 
operation. He  aruues  also  that  the  territory  con- 
quered by  the  Hel)rews  on  the  east  of  the  .lordan 
could  not  have  included  the  present  h'l-J.iJiili, 
and  hence  that  Argob  must  be  soun'ht  elsewhere. 
But  the  boundaries  of  the  Hebrew  territory  be- 
yond the  .Jordan  are  vajjuely  descrilied :  tliey  were 
not  the  same  at  all  periods,  and  it  is  noing  be- 
yond our  knowledn;e  to  aHinu  that  they  could  not 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Helirew  invasion  have 
embraced  the  region  of  Argol).  For  the  positive 
grounds  on  which  the  identification  of  Hl-Lfjali 
with  Argob  rests,  see  under  Ai:<;(>u  and  Ciikhki.. 

The  Prussian  Consul  mentions  a  striking  fact  in 
illustration  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  assigned 
to  Keuben,  (iad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  nomadic 
and  pastoral  pco[)le  such  as  many  of  these  Hebrews 
were  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5,  'i'i).  lie  says  (Jleise- 
bvricht,  p.  82)  that  the  pronnces  there  of  Kanetra 
and  Goltin  are  the  best  watered  and  richest  for 
pasturage  not  only  of  I'era-a  but  of  all  Syria; 
80  that  the  wandering  tribes  of  nomads  alone  feed 
there  more  than  300,f)00  camels  six  montlis  in  the 
year  ;  while,  as  ascertained  from  the  bureau  of 
tax-registration  at  Damascus,  42  other  liedouin 
tribes  range  there  {noiwiiHsirm)  during  the  entire 
year.  Hence  the  agricultural  population  have  for 
centuries  been  driven  away  and  tlie  cities  once 
found  in  that  (piarter  lie  now  in  ruins.  H. 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JA'IR,  a  name 
given  to  Argob  after  its  conquest  by  «)air  (Deut.  iii. 
14).     [Havutii-Jaik.] 

BASH'EMATH,orBAS'MATH  (."IttCCa, 
fraijrnni :  BcuT(iJ.a.d  [etc.]:  Hum  ninth).  1.  Daugh- 
ter of  Isliniael,  the  last  married  of  the  three  wives 
of  Ksau  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  '.i,  4,  1.'!),  from  whose  son, 
Reuel,  four  trilies  of  the  ICdomites  were  descended. 
When  first  mentioned  she  is  called  Maiialath  ((Jen. 
xxviii.  9);  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
BaKhemath  is  in  the  nanative  ((Jen.  xxvi.  34)  given 
to  another  of  I'lsau's  wives,  the  daughter  of  Klon 
the  Hittite.  It  is  remarkal)le  that  all  I'^sau's  wives 
receive  different  names  in  the  genealogic:il  table  of 
the  l'xlomit<!S  ((Jen.  xxxvi.)  from  those  by  which 
they  have  lK!en  previously  mentioned  in  the  history. 
The  diversity  will  be  best  seen  by  placing  the  names 
Hide  bv  side :  — 


Qeneaixjoy 
(Oen.  xxxvi.  2,  3). 
1.  Adiih,  (i.  of  Eloii. 
i.  Aliolili.'iniali,  li.  of  .\iiati. 


Narhative 
(flen.  xxvi.  34;  xxviii.  9). 
2.  IliLsliL-iiiiith,  (1.  of  Elon. 
1.  .Iiiditli.  (i.  of  Jt..<Ti. 


B.  Biuiliciiiiith,U.  oflslminvl.  3.  MatialuCli.d.of  IsUiuacl. 

AVhatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  diversity  of 
iHOies.  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
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refer  to  the  s;uue  persons  respectively ;  and  we  ma) 
well  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  that  the  change 
of  all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  from  acciilent; 
and  further,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogical 
table,  which  is  essentially  an  Kdomitish  document, 
are  those  which  the.se  women  respectively  bore  as 
the  wives  of  Rsau  (Hengstenberg,  Aiitli.  d.  I'ciil.  ii. 
277,  Eng.  transl.  ii.  22(5).  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  is  called  Judith 
ui  the  narrative,  ajipears  in  the  genealogical  account 
under  the  name  of  Amui-ibamaii,  a  name  which 
ap])e;irs  to  have  belonged  to  a  district  of  Idumea 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  41).  The  only  ground  for  hesitation 
or  suspicion  of  eiTor  in  the  text  is  the  occurrence 
of  this  name  Bashemath  lioth  in  the  narrative  and 
the  genealogy,  though  ap[)lied  to  diflerent  persons. 
The  Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  this  difficulty 
by  reading  Mahalath  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the 
geneah)gy.  We  might  with  more  probability  sup- 
pose that  this  name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned 
to  the  wrong  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages ; 
but  if  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  er- 
roneous. 

2.  [Baa-enudd;  Alex.  Maa-efxad-]  A  daughter 
of  Solomon  and  wife  of  one  of  his  officers,  called 
in  A.  V.  Ba.smatii  (IK.  iv.  15).         !•'.  \V.  G. 

*  According  to  the  Masoretic  pointing,  the  name 
in  English  in  all  the  passages  should  be  Basemath ; 

for  the  sibilant  is  £1'  and  not  ^'  .  The  Bishops' 
Bilile  has  Basemath,  except  in  1  K.  iv.  15,  where  it 
is  Ba.smath,  as  in  A.  V.  H. 

BASIN.      (1.)  P^T'?:  (*)ic(A7j:    pluida;    from 

p"lT,  to  scatter-  (Ges.  p.  434);  often  in  A.  V.  boicl. 

(2.)  ^2S:   KpaT-{]p'.  crater.     (3.)  "1123:   crater; 

in  A.  Y.  sometimes  cup,  from  "^r^j  cover,  a  cup 

with  a  lid.  (4.)  ^D,  wrongly  in  LXX.  (Ex.  xii. 
22)  6vpa,  and  in  Vulg.  limen  (Ges.  p.  965). 

1.  Between  the  various  vessels  bearing  in  the 
A.  V.  the  namas  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cup  and 
di.sh,  it  is  scarcelv  possiljle  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  pre.sent  time  to  exist  of  .lewish 
earthen  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are 
variously  rendered  in  different  places.  We  can 
only  conjecture  as  to  their  form  and  material  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Ivgyptian  or  Assyrian  s])eci- 
mens  of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  modern 
Oriental  vessels  for  ctdinary  or  domestic  ])urpose8. 
.\mong  the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or  Tem- 
ple-service, many  must  have  been  required  to  receive 
from  the  sacrificial  victims  the  bUxid  to  l)e  sprinkletl 
for  purification.  Mo.ses,  on  the  occa-sion  of  the 
gre.at  ciiremony  of  purification   in   the  wilderness, 

put  half  the  blood  in  "  the  basuis  "  P.-SSH,  or 
l)owLs,  and  nflfi-rwards  sfirinkled  it  on  the  peojile 
(Ex.  xxiv.  (5,  8,  xxix.  21 ;  Lev.  i.  5,  15.  iii.  2.  8, 
13,  iv.  5,  34.  viii.  23,  24.  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15,  19; 
Heb.  ix.  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal, 
whether  gold,  silver,  or  lirass,  liy  Hiram  for  Solomon, 
liesides  the  laver  and  great   sea,  mention   is  made 

of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  tlie  first  (*p"^Tp, 
marg.  l»nrLi)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100  (2  Chr. 
iv.  8;  1  K.  vii.  45,  4(5.  (  f.  Ex.  xxv.  29  and  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  14,  17).  Josephus,  prol)ably  with  great 
exaggeration,  reckons  of  iptdXai  and  ffwovSfla, 
20,000  in  gold  and  40,000  in  silver,  liesides  at 
equ.il  number  in  each  metal   of  Kparvpfs,  for  th« 
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offerings  of  flour  mixed  with  oil  (Ant.  viii.  3,  §§  7, 
8.    Comp.  Birch,  Iflsf.  of  Pottery,  i.  152). 

2.  The  "basin"  from  which   our  Lord  washed 
the  disciples'  feet,  vtirT-fip,  was  probably  deeper  and 

larger  than  the  hand-basin  for  sprinkling,  I^D 
(Jer.  lii.  18),  which,  in  A.  V.  "caldrons,"  Vulg. 
lebetes,  is  by  the  Syr.  rendered  basins  for  washing 
the  feet  (John  xiii.  5).  (Schleusner,  Drusius.) 
[Washing  ok  Fekt  and  Hands.] 

H.  W.  F. 

BASKET.     The   Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 

description  of  this  article  are  as  follows:  (1.)  ^D, 
so  called  from  the  ticit/s  of  which  it  was  originally 
made,  specially  used  as  the  (jireek  Kavovv  (Hom. 
Od.  iii.  442),  and  the  Latin  cnnisfrum  (Virg.  yL'n. 
i.  701)  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  fF. ;  Ex.  xxix. 
3,  23;  Lev.  viii.  2,  26,  31;  Num.  vi.  1.5,  17,  liJ). 
The  form  of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket  is  dehneated 
in  AVilkinson's  Anc.  Eyyp!.  iii.  226,  after  the  speci- 
mens  represented   in   the   tomb  of  Kameses    HL 
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These  were  made  of  gold  (comp.  Hom.  Od.  x.  355), 
and  we  must  assume  that  the  term  sal  passed  from 
its  strict  etymological  meaning  to  any  vessel  applied 
to  the  purpose.  In  .ludg.  vi.  li),  meat  is  served  up 
in  a  snl,  which  could  hardly  have  been  of  wicker- 
work.  The  expression  ''"]n  "^vD  (Gen.  xl.  16) 
is  sometimes  referred  to  the  material  of  which  the 
baskets  were  made  {Kava  ^aivd,  Symm.),  or  the 
white  color  of  the  peeled  sticks,  or  lastly  to  their 
being  "full  of  holes"   (A.  V.  margin)   '.  e.  open 

Mw/;  baskets.  (2.)  HIvDvP,  a  word  of  kindred 
origin,   appUed  to  the   basket  used  in  gathering 

giapes  (Jer.  vi.  9).    (3.)   S3t5,  in  which  the  first 
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fruits  of  the  harvest  were  present/»d  (Deut.  xxvi. 
2,  4).  From  its  being  coupled  with  the  kneading- 
bowl  (A.  V.  "store";  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17),  we 
njay  infer  that  it  was  also  used  for  household  pur- 
poses, perhaps  to  bring  the  corn  to  the  mill.  The 
'tquivaJent  term  in  the  LXX.  for  this  and  the  preced- 
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ing  Hebrew  words  is  KoipraWos.,  which  specifically 
means  a  basket  that  tapers  downwards  {K6<ptvoi 
o^us  TO.  KotTO),  iSuid.),  similar  to  the  Roman  cor/ns 
This  shape  of  liasket  appears  to  have  been  (aiuiUai 

to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  401).  (4.)  2.^3, 
so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  bird-cage  or  trap 
{KapTaWos  is  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  Ecclus, 
xi.  30),  proljably  in  regard  to  its  having  a  Ud:  it 
was  used  for  carrying  fruit  (Am.  viii.  1,  2);  the 
LXX.  gives  ayyos'-,  Synnn.  more  cor.  ectly  KaAadosi 

the  Vulg.  undnus.  (5.)  ^^"^,  used  like  the  (Jreek 
KaXados  (LXX.)  for  carrying  fruit  (.ler.  xxiv.  1, 
2),  as  well  as  on  a  larger  scale  for  carrying  clay  to 
the  brick-yard  (I's.  Ixxxi.  6;  K6cpivo?,  LXX.;  7>ote, 
A.  v.),  or  for  holding  l)ulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7; 
KapraWos,  LXX.):  the  shape  of  this  basket  and 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  usual  among  the  brick- 
makers  in  r^gypt  is  delineated  in  Wilkinson,  ii.  99, 
and  aptly  illustrates  I's.  Ixxxi.  6. 

The  name  Sallai  (Neh.  xi.  8,  xii.  20)  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  manufacture  of  baskets  was  a 
recognized  trade  among  tlif  Hebrews. 

In  the  N.  T  baskets  are  described  under  the 
three  following  terms,  Kocpivos,  crwvpis,  and  aap- 
ydyrj.  The  last  occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  in 
describing  St.  Paul's  escape  from  Damascus:  the 
word  propeily  refers  to  anything  twisted  hke  a  rope 
(/Each.  Supjd.  791)  or  any  article  woven  of  rope 
{■7r\(y/j.a  Tt  €/£  axoiyiov,  Suid.)  ;  fish-baskets 
specially  were  so  made  (aTro  o'xoii'iol'  TrKeyixdrLov 
els  inroSoxv''  f'x^"'^'')  l^tym.  Mag.).  With  regard 
to  the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
KScpivos  is  exclusively  used  in  the  description  of  the 
miracle  of  fealing  the  five  thousand  (Matt.  xiv.  20, 
xvi.  9;  Mark  vi.  43;  Luke  ix.  17;  .lohn  vi.  13;, 
and  (Tirvpis  in  that  of  tlie  four  thousand  (.Matt.  xv. 
37;  Mark  viii.  8);  the  distuiction  is  most  definitely 
brought  out  in  Mark  viii.  19,  20.  The  crirvpis  is 
also  mentioned  as  the  means  of  St.  I'auls  escape 
(Acts  ix.  25).  The  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  baskets  is  not  very  apparent.  Their  con- 
struction apj)ears  to  ha\e  been  the  same;  for  K6<pivo$ 
is  explained  by  Suidas  as  ayyuov  ttX^ktAv,  while 
a-Kvpis  is  generally  connected  with  ainlpa.  The 
(Tirvpis  (sjxtrtii,  Vulg.)  seems  to  have  been  most 
appropriately  used  of  the  provision  basket,  the 
Koman  sportuli.  Hesychius  explains  it  as  rh  twv 
irvpuf  dyyos;  compare  also  the  expression  de7irvop 
a-nh  avupiSos  (Athen.  viii.  17).  The  K6<pLvoi 
seems  to  have  been  generally  larger.  According  to 
Etym.  Mag.  it  is  ^adv  real  Ko'iKoy  x'^PVf^'^'^  ^ 
used  by  the  Komans  ((Jolum.  xi.  3,  p.  460)  it  con- 
tained manure  enough  to  make  a  portable  hot-lied 
[Diet,  of  Ant.,  Coi'HiNus]:  ui  Rome  itself  it  was 
const.antly  carried  about  by  the  Jews  {quoriuii 
copl/iiiiis  fcenumque  supellex,  Juv.  iii.  14,  vi.  542). 
Greswell  {Diss.  viii.  pt.  4)  surmises  that  the  use 
of  the  cophinus  was  to  sleep  in,  but  there  is  little 
to  support  this.  W.  L.  B. 

BAS'MATH  (n»C?73  [f rat/rant] :  {,  Bao- 
f/jL/udd  [Alex.  Macf/xaO]:  Bisemnth),  a  d^u^hta 
of  Solomon,  married  to  Ahimaaz,  one  of  his  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  15).     [Basiiemath.] 

BAS'SA  (Boo-o-oi;  Alex.  [Aid.]  Bdcraa:  Vulg 
not  recognizable),  1  Esdr.  v.  10.     [Bezai  ] 

BAS'TAI  [2  svl]  (Baaddt:  Hasten),  1  Esdt 
V.  13.     [Besai.] 

BAT  (^..  T^P,  'dtalh'ph:  vvKTepis--  vesper 
Hlio).     There  is  no  doubt  Avhatever  that  the  A   V 
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is  correct  in  its  rendering  of  tliis  word :  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  name,«  the  authority  of  the  old 
versions,  whicli  are  all  agreed  upon  the  point,''  and 
the  context  of  the  passages  where  the  Hebrew  word 
occurs,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  meaning.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  A.  V.  of  l>ev.  xi.  li),  and  Deut.  xiv.  18, 
the  'aiftlli'pk  closes  the  lists  of  " /;«r/s  that  shall 
not  be  eaten ; "  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ancients  considered  the  bat  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  oph,  "  fowls," 


( Titplwzous  perforntus 


which  literally  means  "  a  wing,"  might  be  applied 
to  any  winged  creature:  indeed  this  seems  clear 
from  I^v.  xi.  21),  where,  immediately  after  the 
\i((iUi'/)h  is  mentioned,  the  following  words,  which 
were  doubtless  suggested  by  this  name,  occur:  "All 
fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all  four,  shall  be  an 
abomination  unto  you."  Besides  the  passages  cited 
alwve,  mention  of  the  bat  occurs  in  Is.  ii.  20:  "  In 
that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  his 
idols  of  gold  ....  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats :  " 
and  iu  IJaruch  vi.  22  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  22],  in  the 
passage  tliat  so  grai)hic;Uly.sets  forth  the  \anity  of 
the  Babylonisii  idols :  "  Their  faces  are  ■  blacked 
through  the  smoke  that  cometli  out  of  the  temple ; 
upon  their  bodies  a)id  lieatls  sit  bitts,  swallows,  and 
birds,  and  the  cats  also." 


Hat.     (lihinolopkus  tridenn.) 

Bats  delight  to  take  up  their  aljode  in  caverns 
and  dark  places.     Sevend  sijccies  of  these  animals 
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are  found  in  Egypt,  some  of  which  occur  doubtlea 
in  Palestine.  Mulossus  liupptlii,  Vtspertiliu  jjipis- 
Irelliis  var.  jJ-Ujyplius,  V.  auritus  var.  jEyiipt., 
Taphozous  jjerj'oradis,  Nycleris  T/itbaica,  lihino- 
pimia  microphyllum,  lihinolophits  tridens,  occur  in 
the  tombs  and  pyramids  of  Eg}i)t. 

Many  travellers  have  noticed  the  immense  num- 
bers of  bats  that  are  found  in  caverns  in  the  l^ast, 
and  Layard  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
a  cavern  these  noisome  beasts  compelled  him  to 
retreat  {Nineveh  and  Btibijhm,  p.  307).  'l"o  this 
day  these  animals  find  a  congenial  lurking  aliode 
"  amidst  the  remains  of  idols  and  the  sculptured 
representations  of  idolatrous  practices"  (^crl/il, 
Nat.  II.  p.  8):  thus  forciiily  attesting  the  meaning 
of  the  prophet  Isaiali's  words.  Bats  belong  to  the 
order  Clieiroptera,  class  Mamnmlia.  W.  H. 

BASTARD.  Among  those  who  were  excluded 
from  entering  the  congregation,  that  is,  from  inter- 
marrying with  pure  Hebrews  (Selden,  Tuble  Ttdk, 
8.  V.  "Bastard"),  even  to  the  tenth  generation, 

was  the  mnmzh-  (~lT^2tt,  A.  V.  "bastard"),  who 
was  classed  in  this  respect  with  the  Ammonite  and 
lloabite  (Deut.  xxiii.  2).  The  term  is  not,  how 
ever,  applied  to  any  illegitimate  ofl'spring,  born  out 
of  wcfllock,  but  is  restricted  by  the  Rabbins  to  the 
issue  of  any  connection  within  the  degrees  proliil)ited 
by  the  Law.  A  mamzuv,  according  to  tiie  .Mishna 
( I'ebanwili,  iv.  Vi),  is  one,  says  K.  Akiba,  who  is 
born  of  relations  between  whom  marriage  is  forbid- 
den. Simeon  the  Temanite  says,  it  is  every  one 
whose  parents  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
"  cutting  ott"'  by  the  hands  of  Heaven;  li.  Joshua, 
every  one  whose  parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the 
house  of  judgment,  as,  for  instance,  the  oflspring 
of  adultery.  The  ancient  versions  (LXX.,  Vulg., 
Syr.),  add  another  class,  the  children  of  a  harlot, 
and  in  this  sen.se  the  term  innitzer  or  mntistr  sur- 
vived in  Pontifical  law  (Selden,  De  Succ.  in  Bun. 
Difunct.,  c.  iii.): 

"  Slanzeribus  .scortuni,  sed  moecha  nothis  dcdlt  ortum." 
The  child  of  a  (pi,  or  non-Israelite,  and  a  mamzer 
was  also  reckoned  by  the  Talnmdists  a  mamzer,  as 
was  the  issue  of  a  slave  and  a  mamzi'r,  and  of  a 
viamzt'r  and  female  proselyte.  The  term  also  occurs 
in  Zech.  ix.  C,  "  a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod," 
where  it  seems  to  denote  a  foreign  race  of  mixed 
and  spurious  birth.  Hr.  tJeiger  infers  from  this 
passage  that  viamzir  speciidly  signifies  tlie  issue 
of  such  marriages  between  the  Jews  and  the  women 
of  Ashdod  iis  are  alluded  to  in  Neb.  xiii.  23,  24, 
and  applies  it  exclusively  to  the  Philistine  bastard. 

W.  A.  W. 

BATH,  BATHING.  This  was  a  pre.scribeil 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cjuses  of 
accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  undcanness  (lx?v. 
w.  paf.s.,  xvi.  28,  xxii.  C;  Xuni.  xix.  7,  IK;  2  San), 
xi.  2,  4;  2  K.  v.  10);  as  also  after  mourning  which 
always  ini]ilied  defilement,  e.  //.  Huth  iii.  3 ;  2  Sam. 
xii.  20.  The  high-priest  at  his  inauguration  (1-ev. 
xiii.  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement,  once  l)cfore 
each  solenui  act  of  i)nij)itiation  (xvi.  4,  24),  wsia 
also  to  bathe.  This  the  nibltis  have  multiplied  into 
ten  times  on  that  day.  Mainion.  {Ctitslil.  dt:  i'asit 
Sanct.  V.  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict  privacy  of  the 


Vt^^^  — _ 


A  Uf'      (gluttat),    "  the    night 

wan  dark,"  and   F^17   "flying":  vvKTtpi<:,    from   »'vf  ■  i  ^ 

'nlaht":   vetpfrh^io,   fW)m    "  Tenpor,"   the  evenlig.  [  M^O^  (/'tojo),  "  a  peacock.' 


Bill,  pcrhajw.  from  blattn,  tilwta  (SfC  Wedgwood,  Diet 
Eiii;!.  Elijmtil.). 

b  With    tho   exception    of  the    Syrlac,   whlcb    hai 
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fiigh-priest  in  bathing.  There  were  bath-rooms  in 
thj  later  Temple  over  the  chambers  Abtines  and 
Hdppnrvnh  for  the  priests  use  (Lightfoot,  Descr. 
of  Temp.  p.  24).  A  bathing-chamber  was  probably 
included  in  houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in  cities 
from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2);  much  more  in 
those  of  the  wealthy  in  later  times ;  often  in  gardens 
(Susan.  1.^).  With  this,  anohiting  was  customarily 
ioLned  ;  the  cUmate  making  both  these  essential 
alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which  luxury  added 
the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17;  Jud.  x.  3;  Esth. 
ii.  12).  The  "  jwols,"  such  as  that  of  Siloam,  and 
Hezekiah's  (Neh.  iii.  1-5,  IG;  2  K.  xx.  20;  Is.  xxii. 
11;  John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by  porticoes  (.John 
V.  2),  are  the  first  indications  vre  have  of  public 
Itathing  accommodation.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Jason  (Prideaux,  ii.  168)  the  Greek  usages  of  the 
bath  probably  prevailed,  and  an  allusion  in  Josephus 

{\oV(T6lXeV0S    ffTpaTLOJTlKWTipOV,  B.  J.    i.  17,  §  7) 

seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath  (hence,  no  doubt, 
•a  public  one,  as  in  Home)  by  legionary  soldiers. 
We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously  provided  with 
a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of  a  Ilerodian 
palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in  which  the 
guests  continued  swimming,  &c.  in  very  hot  weather 
from  noon  tiU  dark  (.loseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  11,  xv 
•3,  §  3).  The  hot  baths  of  Tiberias,  or  more  strictly 
of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Onoinagt.  Alddfj.,  query  A//ia0? 
Bonfrerius)  near  it,  and  of  Callirrhoe,  near  the 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  much  resorted 
to.  (Keland,  i.  46 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  xvii.  G. 
§  5,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5  ;  Aum.  JlarceU.  xiv.  8  ; 
Stanley,  373, 295.)  The  parallel  customs  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  special  allusion.  (See  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Ant.,  art.  Balnece).  H.  H. 

*  The  N.  T.  passages  should  be  noticed.  In 
John  xiii.  10  (where  XeAovfifvos  is  opposed  to 
pi\pacr9ai )  there  is  an  unquestioned  reference  to  the 
practice  of  bathing,  especially  before  partaking  of 
the  Passover  meal.  For  KovrpSy  in  Eph.  v.  26 
and  Tit.  iii.  5,  variously  rendered  as  "bath"  or 
"bathing,"  see  B.vptisji  IV.  3,  4;  and  JMeyer  and 
EUicott  on  those  passages.  VMiether  ^a-KTiauivTui  in 
Mark  vii.  4  refers  to  bathing  the  body  after  coming 
from  market  (Ue  Wette,  Jleyer),  or  washing  by 
immersion  what  has  been  purchased  and  brought 
from  market  (Lange,  Bleek),  is  a  pomt  about  which 
interpreters  difter.  As  to  the  means  for  bathing 
which  the  Jews  anciently  possessed  in  the  tanks 
and  reservoirs  within  and  around  Jerusalem,  and 
which  to  some  extent  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
possess  at  present,  see  Waters,  under  .Jerusa- 
LKJt.  The  traveller  in  the  East  finds  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  modern  .lews,  c.  g.  those  at  Safed 
in  GalUee,  furnished  with  large  bathing  rooms  for 
the  performance  of  the  washings  which  they  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  their  worship.  The  syna- 
gogues at  Jerusalem  have  a  similar  arrangement. 

H. 

BATH.     [Measures.] 

BATH-RAB'BIM,  the   gate  of    ("l^tt? 

D^2"3"in2),   one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city 

if  Heshbon,  by  \^'^)  which  were  two  "pools,"" 
whereto  Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  belovec" 
(Cant.  vii.  4  [5]).     The  "  Gate  of  Bath-rabbim" 
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at  Heshbon  would,  according  to  the  Oriental  cus- 
tom, be  the  gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name. 
The  only  place  in  this  neighborhood  at  all  resem- 
bling Bath-rabbim  in  sound  is  Kabbah  {Annndn), 
but  the  one  tank  of  which  we  gain  any  intelligence 
as  remaining  at  Hesbdn,  is  on  the  opposite  (S.)  side* 
of  the  town  to  Amman  (Porter,  Ilumlbook,  p.  298). 
I'uture  investigations  may  settle  this  point.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  translate:  eV  Tri^Aajs  duyarphs 
TToWoiv ;  in  porta  Jilke  multitudinis.  G. 

BATH'SHEBA  [rather  Bath-she'ba]  (Tl? 

37?tt7,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c. ;  also  called  Bath-shua, 

2?^ti7"n2,  in  1  Chr. iii. 5 :  Brjpa-a^ee;  [Alex.  BrjO- 
aafiee  in  2  Sam.  and  1  K.  i.  11 ;]  Joseph.  BeeScra- 
^il :  [Bethscdiee ;]  i.  e.  dauyhter  of  an  oath,  or, 
daughter  of  seven,  so.  years),  the  daughter  of  Eliam 
(2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  soj 
of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  the  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  It  is  probable  that  the  enmity  of 
Ahithophel  towards  David  was  increased,  if  not 
caused,  by  the  dishonor  brought  by  him  upon  hia 
family  in  the  person  of  Bathsheba.  T^e  child 
which  was  the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse 
with  David  died:  but  after  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  four  sons,  Solomon  (^latt.  i.  6), 
Shimea,  Shobab,  and  Nathan.  When,  in  David's 
old  age,  Adonijah,  an  elder  son  by  Haggith,  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  in  his  own  favor  the  succession 
promised  to  Solomon,  Bathsheba  was  employed  by 
Nathan  to  inform  the  king  of  the  conspiracy  (1  K. 
i.  11,  1.5,  23).  After  the  accession  of  Solomon, 
she,  as  queen-mother,  re([uested  permission  of  her 
son  for  Adonijah  to  take  in  marriage  Abishag  the 
Shunanmiite.  This  permission  was  refused,  and  be- 
came the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  Adonijah 
(1  K.  ii.  24,  25).  [David.]  Bathsheba  was  said 
by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  composed  and  recited 
Prov.  xxxi.  by  way  of  admonition  or  reproof  to  her 
son  Solomon,  on  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  (Jalmet,  [)ict.  s.  v.;  Corn,  a  Lapid.  on 
Prov.  xxxi.  H.  W.  P. 

BATH-SHU'A  (r^tLJ-nS  [daughter  of  an 
oath'] :  Vat.  and  Alex,  y^  Brjpaa^ee :  Bethsabee), 
a  variation  of  the  name  of  Bathsheba,  mother  of 
.Solomon,  occurring  only  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  notice  that  Shua  was  a  (Janaanite  name 
(comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  and  (ren.  xxxviii.  2,  12  —  where 
"  Bath-shua"  is  really  the  name  of  Judah's  wife), 
while  Bathsheba's  original  husband  was  a  Hittite. 

BATH-ZACHARI'AS  (quasi  H^-IDT  iT'a 
[house  of  Z.]:  BaiOCaxapia;  Alex,  and  Joseph. 
Bfd^axapia'-  Bethzachava),  a  place,  named  only 
1  Mace.  vi.  32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maccaliteus 
marched  from  Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped 
for  the  rehef  of  Bethsura  (Bethzur)  when  the  latter 
was  besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  two 
places  were  seventy  stadia  apart  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
9,  §  4),  and  the  approaches  to  Bathzacharia  were 
intricate  and  confined  —  aTeuris  oijffrjs  t^s  irap6- 
Sou  (Joseph.  B.  ./.  i.  1,  §  5,  and  comp.  tlie  passage 
cited  above,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Josephus 
knew  the  spot).  This  description  is  met  in  every 
respect  by  the  modem  Beit  Sakarieh,  which  has 
been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  nine  miles  north 
of  Beit  sih;  "  on  an  almost  isolated  promontorj'  or 


a  The  "  nsh-pools  "  of  the  A.  V.  is  from  piscina  of        6  *  Tristram  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  640)  makes  it  beai 
the  Vulg.    The  Hebrew  word  Bereceh  is  simply  a  pool    aoutheast  of  Hetban.  H. 

%r  tank.  [ 
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UJl,  jutting  out  between  two  deep  valleys,  and  con- 
nected with  tlie  high  ground  south  by  a  low  neck 
between  the  heads  of  the  valleys,  the  neck  forming 
the  only  pbce  of  access  to  what  must  have  been 
an  almost  impregnable  position"  (Uob.  iii.  283, 
284).  'I'he  pL-ice  lies  in  the  entangled  country  west 
of  the  Hebron  road,  between  four  and  live  miles 
oouth  of  liethlehem.      [Betiizuk.]  G. 

*  BATTLE-AXE  (Jer.  U.  20).  [A.\e,  7; 
Mai.i,.J 

*  BAT'TLEMENT.      [House.] 
BA'VAI    [2  syl.]    (*|}3    [of   Persian   origin, 

Ges.]:  heyet;  [Vat.  Be5«i;  Comp.  Bafiat-]  Ba^ 
vai),  sou  of  Henadad,  ruler  ("12?)  of  the  "dis- 
trict "  (TJ  .;2)  of  Keilah  in  the  time  of  NeJiemiah 
(Neh.  iii.  18). 

BAY-TREE  (n^TJ^,"  ezrdch:  KfSpos  rod 
xifiavov'  Cfdrus  Libani).  It  is  difficult  to  see 
upon  what  grounds  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
nave  understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  I's.  xxxvii. 
35  to  signify  a  "bay-tree":  such  a  rendering  is 
entirely  unsu])ported  by  any  kind  of  evidence. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term 
ezrdch  "a  tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil" — one 
that  ha.s  never  been  transplanted ;  which  is  the 
interpretation  given  in  the  margin  of  tlie  A.  X. 
Some  versions,  as  the  Vulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow 
the  LXX.,  wliicli  reads  "cedar  of  l^banon,"  mis- 
taking the  Hebrew  word  for  one  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar form.''  (.'elsius  (//It rob.  i.  1!)4)  agrees  with  the 
author  (if  the  sixth  (ireek  edition,  which  gives  av- 
rd^dwy  {iiidiinna,  "one  born  in  the  land  ")as  the 
me:uiing  of  the  Hebrew  word  :  with  this  view  Habbi 
Solomon  and  Hannnond  (Commenl.on  J'g.  xxxvii.) 
coinciue.  Ur.  lioyle  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art. 
"Ezrach")  suggests  the  .Vrabic  Asliruk,  whicli  he 
says  is  described  in  Aial)ic  works  on  Materia  jMed- 
ics  as  a  tree  liaving  leaves  like  the  (/linr  or  "  bay- 
tree."  This  opinion  must  be  rejected  as  unsup- 
jxjrted  by  any  authority. 

Perhaps  no  tree  whatever  is  intended  by  the  word 
tzruc/i,  which  occurs  in  several  p;issages  of  the  He- 
brew Hible,  and  signifies  "  a  native,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "a stranger,"  or  "a  foreigner."  Comp. 
Lev.  xvi.  29 :   "  Ve  shall  afHict  your  souls  .... 

whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country  (n~lTSn, 
hdvzrdcli)  or  a  stranger  that  sojourneth  among 
you."  The  epithet  "green,"  as  Celsius  ha.s  ob- 
served, is  by  no  means  the  only  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word;  for  the  same  word  occurs  in  Dan. 
iv.  4,  where  Neljuchadnezzar  uses  it  of  himself: 
"  I  was  jUmrishinij  in  my  palace."  In  all  other 
[)assages  where  the  word  ezrdch  occurs,  it  evidently 
is  siwken  of  a  man  (Cels.  //iertib.  i.  1!MJ).  In  su|)- 
f)ort  of  this  view  we  may  observe  tiiat  the  word 
translated  "  in  great  power  "  <■'  more  literally  signi- 
fies "to  be  formidable,"  or  "to  cause  terror,"  and 
tiiat  the  word  which  tlie  A.  V.  translates  "spread- 
ing himself,"''  more  properly  means  to  "  m.ake 
bare."  The  p;issage  then  might  be  thus  para- 
phraa'd :  "  I  have  seer)  the  wicked  a  teiTor  to  oth- 
ers, and  tiehaving  with  iwrefaced  aud-icity,  just  as 
wme  proud  native  of  the  land."  In  the  l>evitical 
Ijiw  the  op|)res8ion  of  the  stranger  was  strongly 
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forbidden,  perhaps  therefore  some  reference  to  such 
acts  of  oppression  is  made  in  these  words  of  thi 
psalmist.  \V.  H 

BAZ'LITH  (n''bV2  [a  stripping/,  naktd- 
ntss]).  "Children  of  B."  were  amongst  the  Ne 
riiiMM  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii 
54).     In  Ezr.  ii.  52,  the  name  is  given  as  Baz- 

LUTH  (n^/V?  [which  means  the  same] ).  LXX. 
in  Ixith  places  BacroAtiS;  [but  Vat.  in  Ezr.  Baffa- 
5a>e,  in  Neh.  Boo-aoiO:]    BtsUtlh.     [Ba.salotii.] 

BAZ'LUTH    (n^br?:     fiaaaXdie;    [Vat. 
BaffaSuC]   Besluth).     Bazmth  (Ijcr.  ii.  52). 
BDELLIUM    (nVl2,    beddlach :    ^ydpa^ 

KpiffToKKoV-  bdellium),  a  precious  substance,  the 
name  of  which  occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  with  "gold  " 
and  "onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the  productions  of 
the  land  of  Havilah,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  where 
manna  is  in  color  compared  to  bdellium.  There 
are  few  subjects  that  have  i)een  more  copiously  dis- 
cussed than  tills  one,  which  relates  to  the^nature 
of  the  article  denoted  by  tiie  Hebrew  word  bedo- 
lach ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  labor  bestowed  ujxin  it,  we  are  still  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever,  for  it  is  quite  imjwssible  to  say 
whether  bedolnch  denotes  a  mineral,  or  an  animal 
production,  or  a  vegetable  exudation.  Some  writ- 
ers have  supposed  that  the  word  should  be  written 
ben'dach  (beryl),  instead  of  bedolitch,  as  Walil  (in 
Descr.  Asiie,  p.  85G)  and  Ilartniann  (dc  Mulier. 
Jlebraic.  iii.  yG),  but  beryl,  or  «(/«<(  murine,  which 
is  oidy  a  pale  variety  of  emerald,  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  bdellium  w;xs  white  (V.x.  xvi.  ;J1, 
with  Num.  xi.  7),  while  the  beryl  is  yellow  or  red, 
or  faint  blue;  for  the  same  reason  tlie  avdpa^  ("car- 
buncle") of  the  LXX.  (in  Gen.  /.  c.)  must  lie  re- 
jected ;  while  KpvaraWov  ("crystal")  of  the 
same  version,  which  interpreUition  is  adopted  by 
Reland  (de  Situ  I'nrndiii,  §  12),  is  mere  conjecture. 
The  Greek,  Venetian,  and  tiie  .Vraliic  versions,  with 
some  of  the  .lewisli  doctors,  understand  "pearls" 
to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word:  and  this  in- 
terpretation Bochart  (//ieritz.  iii.  5'J2)  and  Gese- 
nius  accept;  on  the  other  hand  the  (jr.  versions  of 
Aquila,  Theodntioii,  and  Symmachus,  .lo.sephu8 
(Ant.  in.  1,  §  G),  8:Umasius"(//7/.  /ntri.  p.  181), 
Celsius  (//ierob.  i.  324),  Spreiigel  (//int.  Jiei  //erb. 
i.  18,  and  Comment,  in  iJioscor.  i.  80),  and  a  few 
modern  writers  beUeve,  with  the  A.  \.,  that  bedo- 
luch  =  bdellium,  i.  e.  an  odoriferous  exudation  from 
a  tree  wliich  is,  according  to  Ka-mpfer  (Aman. 
Exot.  p.  G08)  the  Bonissuf  Jla/jelli/'crmis,  Linn.,  of 
Arabia  Felix;  coiiqiare  Pliny  (//.  -V.  xii.  !),  §  19), 
where  a  fidl  description  of  the  tree  and  the  gum  is 
given.  The  aromatic  gum,  according  to  Dioscori- 
des  (i.  80)  was  called  ixabtKKOv  or  ^6\xoVi  an<^ 
according  to  Pliny  brochim,  malaclm,  maldacon, 
names  wiiich  seem  to  l»e  allied  to  the  Hebrew  bedo- 
itch.  Plautus  (Cure.  i.  2,  7)  uses  the  word  MelU 
turn. 

As  regards  the  theory  whicli  exj;i:uiis  bedolich 
by  "jiearls,"  it  must  be  allowe<l  tiiat  the  evidence 
in  its  favor  is  very  inconclusive;  in  tlie  first  place 
it  assumes  tiiat  Havilidi  is  some  spot  on  the  I'ersiau 
Gulf  where  [learls  are  found,  a  [loiiit  however,  which 
is  fairly  ojicn  to  question ;  and  secondly,  it  must  b» 
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rememberefl  tliat  there  are  other  Hebrew  words  for  I 
'  pearls,"  namely,  D  n-,"  and  according  to  Bochart,  | 
Peninim,''  though  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the , 
meaninn  of  this  latter  word. 

The  fact  tliat  eben,  "  a  stone,"  is  prefixed  to  1 
slwham,  "onyx,"  and  not  to  bedi'ddch,  seems  to  ex- 
clude the  latter  from  being  a  mineral;  nor  do  we 
think  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  say  "  that  such  a 
production  as  bdellium  is  not  valuable  enough  to 
be  classed  with  gold  and  precious  stones,"  for  it 
ivould  be  easy  to  prove  that  resinous  exudations 
were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  sacred  historian  should  mention,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  a  few  words,  the  varied  productions,  vegeta- 
ble as  well  as  mineral,  of  the  country  of  which  he 
was  speaking,  rather  than  confine  his  remarks  to 
its  mineral  treasures;  and  since  there  is  a  similarity 
of  form  between  the  (ireek  ^SeWiov,  or  fxa^eXKov, 
and  the  Hebrew  bedvlnclt,  and  as  this  opinion  is 
well  supported  by  authority,  the  balance  of  proba- 
bilities appears  to  us  to  be  in  favor  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  A.  v.,  though  the  point  will  probably 
always  be  laft  an  open  one.°  W.  H 

BEALI'AH  (n^b^S,  remarkable  as  con- 
taining the  names  of  botli  B;ial  and  Jab:  BaaAta; 
[Vat.  FA.  BaSaia;  Alex.  BaaSia:]  Baaha),  a 
Ife'ijamite,  who  went  over  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  5). 

BE'ALOTH  (n"lbp3,  the  plur.  fern,  form 
of  Baal:  Ba\ixaivav\  Alex.  BaXwO'-  Bahtli),  a 
town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 

BE'AN,  Childkp:n  [Sons]  of  {vloX  Baiaj/; 
Joseph,  viol  Tov  Baivov-  filii  Bean)^  a  tribe,  appar- 
ently of  predatory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into 
"  towers"  {iTvpyovs)  when  not  plundering,  and  who 
were  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  4). 
The  name  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Beox  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  more  information 
this  must  remain  mere  conjecture,  especially  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  from  the  context  whether  the 
residence  of  this  people  was  on  the  east  or  west  of 
Jordan.  G. 

BEANS  (iy^dpCil:  kvolhos- f(iba).  There 
appears  never  to  have  been  any  doubt  about  the 
correctn&ss  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Beans  are  mentioned  with  various  other  things  in 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  as  having  been  brought  to  David 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  again 
in  Eiz.  iv.  9,  bedns  are  mentioned  with  "  barley, 
lentiles,  millet,  and  fitches,"  which  the  prophet  was 
ordered  to  put  into  one  vessel  to  be  made  into 
bread.  Pliny  (//.  A'',  xviii.  12)  also  states  that 
l)eans  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Beans  are 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  which  country  grows  many 
of  the  leguminou.s  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentils, 
kidney-beans,  vetches,  &c.  Beans  are  in  blossom 
in  Palestine  in  January;  they  have  been  noticed  in 
Bower  at  Lydda  on  the  2-'3d,  and  at  Sidon  and  Acre 
even  earlier  (Kitto,  Phys.  H.  Palest.  215);  they 


H^,  lleb. ;    »0i  Arab. 

e  The  derivation  of  n_7^?  is  douotful ;  butFiirst's 
etymology  from  V"T2,  manare,  fluere,  "  to  distill," 
from  root  ^>^  or  V^  (Greek  j35aAA-eii'),  is  in   fivor 
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continue  in  flower  till  March.  In  Egypt  beans  are 
sown  in  November  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of 
Yebruary;  Ijut  in  Syria  the  harvest  is  later.  Dr. 
Kitto  [Und.  319)  says  that  the  "stalks  are  cut 
down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are  afterwards  cut 
and  crushed  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of  cattle ;  the 
beans  when  sent  to  market  are  often  deprived  of 
their  skins  by  the  action  of  two  small  mill-stowcs 
(if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  of  clay  dried  in  the 
sun."  Dr.  Shaw  {Travels,  i.  257,'8voed.  1808) 
says  that  in  Northern  Africa  beans  are  usually  full 
podded  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  continue 
during  the  whole  spring;  that  they  are  "boiled  and 
stewed  with  oil  and  garhc,  and  are  the  pruicipal 
food  of  persons  of  all  distinctions." 

Herodotus  (ii.  37)  states  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  abhor  the  sight  of  beans,  and  consider  them 
impure,  and  that  the  people  do  not  sow  this  pulse 
at  all,  nor  indeed  eat  what  grows  in  their  country; 
but  a  passage  in  Diodorus  implies  that  the  absti  ■ 
nencc  from  this  article  of  food  was  not  general. 
Tlie  remark  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  requires  limit- 
ation. The  dislike  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  maintained  for  beans  has  been  by  some  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  priests  with  that 
philosopher  (see  Smith's  Bict.  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Blag.  art.  "Pythagoras"). 

Hiller  (Hierophyt.  ii.  130),  quoting  from  the 
Mishna,  says  that  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was 
not  allowed  to  eat  either  eggs,  cheese,  flesh,  bruised 
beans  (faOns  fresas),  or  lentils  on  the  day  befon 
the  sabbath. 

The  bean  ( I'Tcirt  faba)  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  it  is  cultivated  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  old  world  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south 
of  India;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  plants 
called  LtguminosoB.  W.  H. 

BEAR  (n'"^,«  Heb.  and  Ch.,  or  "2^1,  dob:  &pK- 
Tos,  &pKOi,  \vKos  in  Prov.  xxviii.  15;  fxepifjiya 
Prov.  xvii.  12,  as  if  the  word  were  3S"^  :    ursus, 

-     T  ' 

ui-sa).  This  is  without  doubt  the  Syxian  bear 
(  Ursus  Syriacus),  which  to  this  day  is  met  with 
occasionally  in  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  says  that 
this  bear  is  seen  only  on  one  part  of  the  summit 
of  Lebanon,  called  Mackmel,  the  other  peak,  Gebel 
Snnin,  being  strangely  enough  free  from  these  ani- 
mals. The  Syrian  bear  is  more  of  a  frugivorous 
habit  than  the  brown  bear  ( Ursus  nrctos),  but 
when  pressed  with  hunger  it  is  known  to  attack 
men  and  animals ;  it  is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick- 
pea {Cicer  arietinus),  fields  of  which  are  often  laid 
waste  by  its  devastations.  The  excrement  of  the 
Syrian  bear,  which  iS  termed  in  Arabic,  Bar-ed- 
diib,  is  sold  in  Egypt  and  SyTia  as  a  remedy  in 
ophthalmia;  and  the  skin  is  of  considerable  value. 
Most  recent  writers  are  silent  respecting  any  species 
of  bear  in  Syria,  such  as  Shaw,  Volney,  Hassel- 
quist,  Burckhardt,  and  Schulz.  Seetzen,  however, 
notices  a  report  of  the  existence  of  a  bear  in  the 
province  of  Hasbeiya  on  Mount  Hermon.  Klaedef 
supposed  this  bear  must  be  the  Ursus  nrctos.  fo7 

v"19,  from  V^S,  "to  roll,"  in  allusion  to  it* 
form.  Lat.  bulla ;  Dutch,  bol.  "  a  bean."  The  Ara- 
bic word  ij«j,  f^l,  is  identical.     Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v 

•  S-T,  from  12 '2"^,  lente  incedere ;  but  Bochart 
conjectures  an  Arabic  root  =  "  to  be  hairy."  Forskal 
{Dfxcr.  An.  p.  Iv.)  mmtions  t  ic  (_j,^,  ditbb,  anntfst 
the  .\rabian  fauna.     Is  this  the  Ursxts  wrl^'  ' 
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whiuh  oiiiiiioii,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had 
noauthtnity;  and  a  recent  writer,  Dr.  Tlionison 
{/.ami  and  Buvk;  p.  573),  says  that  the  Syrian 
l-ear  is  still  found  on  the  hijihcr  mountains  oi'  this 
country,  and  that  the  inlial)itants  of  Ilernion  stand 
in  great  fear  of  liim.  Ileniprich  and  Ehrenberg 
(Symbolie  Pliys.  pt.  i.)  inform  us  that  during  the 
summer  months  these  bears  iieep  to  the  snowy  parts 
of  Lebanon  iMit  descend  in  winter  to  the  villages 
and  gardens,  x  is  probaiile  also  that  at  this  period 
iu  former  days  they  extended  their  visits  to  other 


Syrian  Bear  (  Ursus  Syriacus). 

parts  of  Palestine;  for  though  this  species  was  in 
ancient  times  far  more  numerous  than  it  is  now, 
yet  the  snowy  summits  of  Lebanon  were  proliably 
always  the  sumnjer  home  of  these  animals."  Now 
we  read  in  Scripture  of  bears  being  found  in  a 
wood  iietween  .lericho  and  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  24);  it 
is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  forty-two  children  who  mocked  Elisha  took 
place  some  time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals 
inhabited  the  low  lands  of  Palestine. 

The  ferocity  of  the  bear  when  deprived  of  its 
young  is  alluded  to  ui  2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  xvii. 
12;  llos.  xiii.  8;  its  attacking  flocks  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  lite. ;  its  craftiness  in  ambush  in  Lam.  iii. 
10.  and  that  it  was  a  dangerous  enemy  to  man  we 
learn  from  Am.  v.  1!).  The  passage  in  Is.  lix.  11, 
would  be  better  translated,  "we  fjroan  like  bears," 
in  allusion  to  the  animal's  plaintive  groaning  noise 
(see  liociiart,  I/iernz.  ii.  135;  and  Hor.  /,/;.  xvi. 
51,  "  circumi;emit  ursus  ovile").  The  bear  is  men- 
tioned also  in  Kev.  xiii.  2;  in  Dan.  vii.  5;  Wisd. 
xi.  17;  Kcclus.  xlvii.  3.  W.  H. 

BEARD  Cli^T:  Trciy^i/:  iMirba).  Western 
.Vsiatics  liave  always  clierished  the  beard  as  the 
badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached  to 
it  the  importance  of  a  feature.  The  I'^gyptians,  on 
the  contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most  part,  shaved 
the  hair  of  the  face  and  he^ad,  and  compelled  their 
slaves  to  do  the  like.  Ilcnidotus  (i.  30)  mentions 
it  a-s  a  peculiarity  of  the  l^gyptians,  that  they  let 
the  beard  grow  in  mourning,  being  at  all  other 
times  shaved.  Hence  .lose|)h,  when  released  from 
prison,  "shaved  his  beard"  to  appear  before  Pha- 
raoh (f!en.  xli.  14).  It  was,  however,  the  practice 
anion;;  the  I'^gyjitians  to  wear  a  false  beard  made 
of  plaite<l  liair,  and  of  a  dillerent  form  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  jjrivatc  indinduals  being 
rvpres<>nte<l  with  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two  inches 
long,  kings  with  one  of  consideniiile  length,  square 


•  'Mr.  Tristram  not  only  found  "the  tracks  of 
B™rs  "  In  the  snow,  on  tho  sliles  of  Hermon  (iMtid  of 
l-rail,  p.  607),  but  ev<>n  In  Wiuti,  Huvutm  (nee  Ueth- 
iKSU.),  oo  the  weat  side  of  the  lake  of  Oalilee.  saw  to 
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at  .lie  bottom,  and  gods  with  cue  *uniing  up  a( 
the  end  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  I'.ijypt.  suppl.  plate  77, 
[)art  2).  'i'he  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  including 
proi)ably  many  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Syria, 
and  Armenia,  itc,  are  rejiresented  ne:u-ly  always 
bearded.  Un  the  tomb  of  Peni  Il.as.saii  is  repre- 
sented a  train  of  foreigners  with  asses  and  cattle, 
who  all  have  short  beards,  as  have  also  groups  of 
various  nations  on  another  monument. 


Beards.  Egyptian,  from  Wilkinson  (top  row).  Of 
other  nations  from  Iloselliui  and  Layard  (bottom 
row). 

I'3t.'-y])tian3  of  low  co-ste  or  mean  condition  are 
io])resi'ntcd  sometimes,  in  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
;ip]iareiitly  with  beards  of  slovenly  growth  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  127).  In  the  Ninevite  monuments  is  a 
series  of  battle-views  from  the  cajiture  of  Lachisb 
by  Seimacherib,  in  which  the  captives  have  beards 
very  like  some  of  those  in  the  Eg}'ptian  monu- 
ments. 

There  is,  however,  an  ajipearance  of  convention- 
alism both  in  Ei^j-ptian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  beard  on  monuments,  which  prevents 
our  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
iile  to  decide  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the 
precept  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5)  regarding  the  "cor- 
ners of  the  beard."  It  seems  to  imply  something 
in  which  the  cut  of  a  .lewish  beard  had  a  ceremo- 
nial ditlerence  from  that  of  other  western  .Asiatics; 
and  on  comparing  Merod.  iii.  8  with  Jer.  ix.  2(i, 
xxv.  23,  xlix.  32,  it  is  likely  that  the  .lews  retained 
the  hair  on  tlie  sides  of  the  face  between  the  ear 
and  eye  (Kpdracpoi),  which  the  Arabs  and  others 
shaved  away.  Size  and  fullness  of  lieard  are  said 
to  tie  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  mark  of 
rcspcctaliility  and  trustworthiness.  'I'he  l>eard  is 
the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings 
or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  resting  (D'Arvieux, 
.)f(etir$  et  C'Diitumts  (/e»  Arnbtg).  The  custom 
was  and  is  to  .shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out  ic 
mourning  (Is.  1.  (J,  xv.  2;  .ler.  xli.  5,  xlviii.  37; 
I'^r.  ix.  3;  Par.  vi.  31  [or  Eiiist.  .ler.  31]);  to  neg- 
lect it  in  seasons  of  permanent  atiiiction  (2  Sam. 
xix.  24),  and  to  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last 
outrage  which  enmity  can  inflict.  'I'hus  David 
re.s<Mited  the  treatment  of  his  aniba.ssadors  by  Ha- 
nun  (2  Sam.  x.  4);  so  the  jveople  of  Vuui  are  figu- 
ratively spoken  of  as  "i>ear(l"  or  "hair"  which 
he  will  shave  with  "  the  r.izor,  the  kin;;  of  .Assyria  " 
(Is.  vii.  20).  'i'he  beard  was  the  oliject  of  siduta- 
(ion,  and  under  this  show  of   friendly   reverend 

his  surprise  "  a  brown  Syrian  bear  clumsily  but  rap 
idly  clamlier  down  the  rock.s  and  cross  the  ravine"'  (p 
447).  B 
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ioah  beEfuiled  Amasa  (2  Sam.  xx.  9).  The  dress- 
ing, trimming,  anointing,  &c.  of  the  beard,  was 
performed  with  much  ceremony  by  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  The  removal  of 
the  beard  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  treatment 
proper  to  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  9).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Jews  compelled  their  slaves  to  wear 
beards  otherwise  than  they  wore  their  own;  al- 
though the  Romans,  when  they  adopted  the  fash- 
ion of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to  cherish 
their  hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave  when 
manumitted  (Liv.  xxxiv.  52,  xlv.  44).        H.  H. 

BEAST.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words:    nQn5,   ~l^^2, 

n>n  (svn,  chajd.). 

1.  Behemah  {'r['^7\'2> : «  rh  rerpdnroSa,  t4 
KTTivri,  TO.  drjpia-  jumentum,  bestia,  animantia, 
pecus:  "beast,"  ''cattle,"  A.  V.),  which  is  the 
general  name  for  "domestic  cattle  "  of  any  kind, 
is  used  also  to  denote  "  any  large  quadruped,"  as 
opposed  to  fowls  and  creeping  things  (Gen.  vii.  2, 
vi.  7,  20;  Ex.  ix.  25;  Lev.  xi.  2;  1  K.  iv.  33; 
Prov.  XXX.  30,  &c.);  or  for  "beasts  of  burden," 
horses,  mules,  etc.,  as  in  1  K.  xviii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  12, 
14,  etc.;  or  the  word  may  denote  "wild  beasts," 
OS  in  Deut.  xxxii.  24,  Hab.  ii.  17,  1  Sam.  xvii.  44. 
[Behemoth,  note;  Ox.] 

2.  BeHr  (~1^^2  :  ra  (pope7a,  to;  kt^^tj:  /?<- 
mentum:  "beast,"  "cattle")  is  used  either  col- 
lectively of  "aU  kinds  of  cattle,"  like  the  Latin 
pecus  (Ex.  xxii.  4;  Num.  xx.  4,  8,  11;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
48),  or  specially  of  "  beasts  of  burden  "  (Gen.  xlv. 
17).     This  word  has  a  more  limited  sense  than  the 

preceding,  and  is  derived  from  a' root,  "1^2,  "to 
pasture." 

3.  Chayydh  (H^n :  Qnpiov,  (mop,  flrjp,  rerpi- 

'irovs,  KTTJvos,  epTrer6v,  dripidXcoTOS,  fipcoTSs' 
fei-a,  animandn,  animal:  "beast,"  "wild  beast." 
This  word,  which  is  the  feminine  of  the  adjective 

"'n?  "  living,"  is  used  to  denote  any  animal.  It 
is,  however,  very  frequently  used  specially  of  "  wild 
beast,"  when  the  meaning  is  often  more  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  addition  of  the  word  n7.t27n  (has- 
sddek,  wild  beast),  "of  the  field"  (Ex.  xxiii.  11; 
Lev.  xxvi.  22 ;  Deut.  vii.  22 ;  Hos.  ii.  14,  xiii.  8 ; 
Jer.  xii.  9,  &c.).    Similar  is  the  use  of  the  Chaldee 

SVn  ichei/vd).t>  W.  H. 

BE'BAI  [2  syl.]  C'^a  [Pehlevi,  fatherly]: 
[In  Ezr.,]  Ba&a'i,  fVat.  Bafiei,  Alex.  Bafiai;  in 
Neh.,]  B-n^i,  Be^oi,  [etc.;  in  1  Esdr.  B7))3o«, 
Zebes:]   Bebai). 

1.  "  Sons  of  Bebai,"  623  (Neh.  628)  in  number, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
11;  Neh.  vii.  16;  1  Esdr.  v.  13),  and  at  a  later 
oeriod  twenty-eight  more,  under  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Bebai,  returned  mth  Ezra  (Elzr.  viii.  11).  Four 
of  this  family  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  28; 
1  Esdr.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  also  among  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  15)      [Bjbi.] 
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2.  {Ba^l  [Vat.  Alex.  Ba0u]-)  Fathei  of  Zecha- 
riah, who  was  the  leader  of  the  twenty-eight  men 
of  his  tribe  mentioned  above  (Ezr.  viii.  11). 

BE'BAI  [2  syl.]  (Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  Br?;8a/: 
[Sin.  A0e\0at/j.;]  Vat.  omits;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place 
named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4.  It  is  possibly  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  name  Chobai  occurring  next  to  it. 

BE'CHER  (~)55 :  [in  Gen.]  Box6p,  [Alex. 
Xo^wp;  in  Num.,  Comp.  Bex^Pi  ^^^^  others  omit; 
in  1  Chr.,  Baxip,  Alex.  Boxop,  V'at.  Aj3oxe«  in 
ver.  8,  in  ver.  6  omits :]  Beckvr,  [in  Num.  Bec/ter ;] 
first-born,  but  according  to  Gesen.  a  youtuj  carnel, 
which  Simonis  also  hints  at,  Onom.  p.  399). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  the 
list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  G;  but 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 

without  at  least  suspecting  that  I^TDS,  his  first- 

bo)-n,  is  a  corruption  of  "^^PSlj  Becker,  and  that 

the  suflSx  1  is  a  corruption  of  1,  and  belongs  to 

the  following  ^2^^^?  so  that  the  genuine  sense 
in  that  case  would  be,  Benjamin  begat  Beta,  Becker, 
and  Askbel,  in  exjx;t  agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21. 
The  enumeration,  the  sec;'nd,  the  third,  etc.,  must 
then  have  been  added  shice  the  corruption  of  the 
text.  There  is,  however,  another  view  which  may 
be  taken,  namely,  that  1  Clir.  viii.  1  is  right,  and 

that  in  Gen.  xl\'i.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  8,  "^55j  *s  a 

proper  name,  is  a  corruption  of  "123,  first-bom, 
and  so  that  Benjamin  had  no  son  of  the  name  of 
Becher.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  may  be  said  that 
the  position  of  Becher,  immediately  following  Bela 
the  first-born  in  both  passages,  is  just  the  position 
it  would  be  in  if  it  meant  "  first-born;  "  that  Be- 
cker is  a  singular  name  to  give  to  a  second  son; 
and  that  the  discrepance  between  Gen.  xhi.  21, 
where  Askbel  is  the  third  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 
where  he  is  expressly  called  tke  second,  and  the 
omission  of  Ashbel  in  1  Chr.  ra.  6,  would  all  be 

accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  ~l~2  having 
been  accidentally  taken  for  a  proper  name,  instead 
of  in  the  sense  of  "first-born."  It  may  be  added 
further  that  in  1  Chr.  viii.  38,  the  same  confusion 
has  arisen  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Azel,  of  whom 
the  second  is  in  the  A.  V.  called  Bocheru,  in  He- 
brew ^~1P3,  but  which  in  the  LXX.  is  rendered 
irp<i}T6roKos  avTov,  and  another  name,  'A(rt£,  added 
to  make  up  the  six  sons  of  Azel.  And  that  the 
LXX.  are  right  in  their  rendering  is  made  highly 
probable  by  the  very  same  form  being  repeated  in 
ver.  39,  "  and  the  sons  of  Eshek  his  brother  icere 

Ulam  his  first-born,  TT^DS,  Jekush  the  second,''^ 
(fee.  The  support  too  which  Becher  as  a  propei 
name  derives  from  the  occurrence  of  the  same  name 
in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  Bered  (BapaS,  LXX.)  is  substituted  for 
Becher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20,  and  that  it  is  omitted 


«  From  the  unused  root  CrT3,   "to  be  dumb." 

-     T  ' 

6  The  word  3^*^  is  translated  by  the  A.  V.  "  wild 

tfeHFts  of  the  desert"  in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxir.  14;  Jer.  1. 

•tt      The  root  is   H^^,   ''to  be  dry;"   whence   ^2. 

T   t'  •' 


."a  desert;"  D^*^  =  "any  dwellers  in  a  dry  or 
desert  region,"  jackals,  hyenas,  &c.  Bocliart  is  wrong 
in  limiting  the  word  to  mean  "  wild  cats  "  (Hitrnz  H 
206). 
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altogether  in  the  LXX.  version  of  Num.  xxvi.  35. 
Moreover,  which  is  perhaps  the  strons;est  argument 
of  all,  in  tiie  enumeration  of  the  Henjamite  families 
in  Num.  XAvi.  ti8,  there  is  no  mention  of  Beeher 
or  the  Bachrites,  but  Ashbel  and  tlic  .Vshbelites 
immediately  follow  Bela  and  the  Belaites.  Not- 
withstaiidinj;,  however,  all  this,  the  first  supposition 
was,  it  can  scarcely  he  douijted,  substanti;dly  the 
true  one.  Becher  was  one  of  Benjamin's  three  sons, 
Itela,  Becher,  Ashbel,  and  came  down  to  I'-gypt  with 
Jacob,  being  one  of  tlie  fourteen  descendants  of 
Kachel  who  settled  in  I'-gypt,  namely,  Joseph  and 
his  two  sons  Manasseh  and  Kphraim,  iienjamin  and 
his  three  sons  above  named,  Gera,  Naaman,  IChi 

(^riS,  alias  n~l"^nSt,  Ahlram,  Num.  xxvi.  38,  and 

rrnnS,    Aharah,    1    Chr.    viii.    1,    and    perhaps 

rhni^  and   n-"*nS,    ver.    i   and    7),   and   Ard 

("7"!?!J,  but  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  "IIS,  Addar),  the 
gons  of  Bela,  ^luppim  (otherwise  Shuppim,  and 
Shephuplian,  1  Ciir.  vii.  12,  15,  viii.  5;  but  Shu- 
pham,  Num.  xxvi.  39)  and  Iluppim  (lluram,  1 
Chr.  viii.  5,  but  Ilupham,  Num.  xxvi.  3'J),  appar- 
ently the  sons  of  .Miiram  or  Khi  (Alier,  1  Chr.  vii. 
12),  and  Itosh,  of  wliom  we  can  give  no  account, 
as  there  is  no  name  the  least  Uke  it  in  the  parallel 

passages,  unless  ])en-hance  it  be  for  Joash  (Ifi  I  Vj 
a  son  of  Becher,  1  Chr.  vii.  8."  And  so,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  the  LXX.  render  the  passage, 
only  that  tliey  make  Ard  the  son  of  Gera,  great- 
grandson  therefore  to  Benjamin,  and  make  all  the 
others  sons  of  Bela.  As  regards  the  posterity  of 
Becher,  we  have  already  noticed  the  singular  fact 
of  there  being  no  family  named  after  him  at  the 
numbering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
as  related  in  Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less  singular 
circumstance  of  there  being  a  Becher,  and  a  family 
of  Buchrltm,  among  the  sons  of  I'.pliraim  (ver.  35), 
seems  to  supply  the  true  explanation.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
who  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of 
Goshen,  in  that  border  afiray  related  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
21,  had  sadly  thinned  the  house  of  Kphraim  of  its 
males.  The  daughters  of  Ephraim  must  therefore 
have  souglit  husbands  in  other  tribes,  and  in  many 
cases  nmst  have  been  heirasses.  It  is  therefore 
highly  proliable  that  Becher,^  or  his  heir  and  liead 
of  his  iiouse,  married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a 
daughter  of  Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so 
tiiat  his  house  was  reckoned  in  the  tril)e  of  Ephra- 
im, just  as  .lair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num.  xxxii. 
40,  41).  The  time  when  Becher  first  ajjpears 
among  the  I''plirainiites.  namely,  just  before  tiie  en- 
tering into  tlie  promised  land,  wlien  the  people  were 
numbered  liy  genealogies  for  the  express  purpo.se  of 
dividing  tlic  inheritance  equitalJy  among  the  tribes, 
is  evidently  iiighiy  favorable  to  this  view.  (See 
Num.  xxvi.  52-50,  xxvii.).  The  junior  branches 
of  Becher's  family  would  of  course  continue  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Their  names,  as  given  in  1 
3hr.  vii.  8,  were  Zeniira,  Joash,  Eliezer,  lilioenai, 
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Omri;  Jerimoth,  and  Abiah ;  other  branches  po» 
sessed  the  fields  round  Anathoth  and  Alametli, 
called  Alemeth  vi.  CO,  and  Almon  .losh.  sxi.  18. 
Which  of  the  ai)0ve  were  Becher's  own  sons,  aiid 
which  were  grandsons,  or  more  remote  descendants, 
is  perhaps  imjjossible  to  determine.  But  the  most 
important  of  them,  as  being  ancestor  to  king  Saul, 
and  his  great  captain  Aimer  (2  Sam.  iii.  37),  the 
Last-named  Abiah,  was,  it  seems,  literally  Becher's 
son.  The  generations  ajjiiear  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: Becher  —  Abiali  (Ajjhiah,  1  Sam.  ix.  1)  — 
Bechorath*^ — Zeror  —  ALiel  (Jehiel,  1  Chr.  ix.  35) 
—  Ner  —  Kish  —  Saul.  Aijncr  was  another  son 
of  Ner,  brother  therefore  to  Kish,  and  uncle  to 
Saul.  Abiel  or  Jehiel  .seems  to  have  been  the  first 
of  his  hou.se  who  settled  at  Gibeon  or  Gibeali  (1 
Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35),  whicli ''  perhaps  he  acquired 
by  bis  marriage  with  INIaachah,  and  which  became 
thenceforth  tlie  seat  of  his  family,  and  was  called 
afterwards  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4;  Is.  x.  29). 
From  1  Chr.  viii.  6  it  would  seem  that  before  this 
Gibecn  or  (Jeba  had  been  possessed  by  the  sons  of 
Ehud  (called  Abihud  ver.  3 )  and  other  sons  of  Bela. 
But  the  text  appears  to  be  very  corrujit. 

Another  remarkable  descendant  of  Becher  was 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Bcnjamite,  who  headed 
the  formidable  rebellion  against  David  de.scribed  in 
2  Sam.  XX.;  and  another,  probably,  Shiniei  the  son 
of  Gera  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  David  as  he  tied 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  "a  man  of  tlie  family  of  the  house  of  Saul." 
But  if  so,  (iera  must  be  a  diflerent  person  from  the 
Gera  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  3.     Perhaps 

therefore  rrPGU"^  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 
T  T  ^:    • 

tribe,  as  Josh.  \\\.  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only 
mean  that  .Shimei  was  a  Benjaniite.  In  this  case 
lie  would  be  a  descendant  of  Bela. 

Erom  \\  Iiat  has  been  said  above  it  will  lie  seen 
how  im])urtant  it  is,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  ap- 
parent discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the  difltrent 
times  when  different  pa.ssages  were  written,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  the  genealogical  divisions  of  the 
families.  Thus  in  the  case  before  us  we  have  the 
tril)e  of  Benjamin  descriiied  (1.)  as  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt;  (2.)  as  it 
was  just  before  the  entrance  info  (^anaan;  (3.)  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  David:  and  (4.)  as  it  was  eleven 
generations  after  Jonathan  and  David,  i.  e.  in  Heze 
kiaii's  reign.  It  is  obvious  how  in  these  later  times 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  sons  of  Benjnmin, 
would  have  s]irung  up,  while  older  ones,  by  failure 
of  lines,  or  translation  into  other  tribes,  would  have 
disappeared.  I'Acn  the  non-appearance  of  15echer 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  1  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple, without  the  necessity  for  alterinr;  the  text. 

2.  Son  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xxvi.  35,  eiJled  Bered 
1  Chr.  vii.  20.     Same  as  the  precetling. 

A.  C.  H. 

BECHO'RATH  (n^'lSS  [frst-bom-] :  Bar 
yip  [Vat.  -x€ip];  Alex.  Bfxo'pn^-'  Berhomth), 
son  of  Apliiah,  or  Abiah,  and  grandson  of  Becher, 
according  to  1  Sam.  ix.  1;  1  Chr.  vii.  8.     [Bk- 

CHKK.]  A.  C.  H. 


a  We  are  more  iDcllned  to  think  it  is  a  corruption 
of  Qlj  or  EZS"^,  and  belongs  to  the  preceding 
^nS  Ebl,  M  Ahiram  U  certainly  thy  right  name, 
m  Appears  hy  Num.  xxvi.  38. 

''  ThU  view  suggeita  the  poealblllty  of  \lechcr  being 


really  the  first-born  of  Bonjiiniin,  hut  having  forfeited 
his  birthright  for  the  sake  of  the  Kphniiuiiti.'ih  inher- 
Itimce. 

1-  It  is  pojwlblo  thnt  Hcchonith  may  be  the  Ram* 
person  as  Becher,  and  that  the  order  has  been  acd 
dentally  Inverted.  ^ 

<i  Oomp.  1  Chr.  ril.  14,  vlli.  6,  6,  29.  Ix   86. 
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BEC'TILETH,  the  plain  of  (rh  irfSiou 
B^iKTi\ai»  [Vat.  -ret-] ;  Alex.  BeKreXeO,  [and  so 
Sm.'a;  Sin.i  BairouAio] :  Syr.  JL^x^iD  JL>.ri 

=  L^/dse  of  slauf/liiej'),  mentioned  in  Jud.  ii.  21, 
as  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  The  name 
has  been  compared  with  BaKTa'iaWd,  a  town  of 
Syria  named  by  Ptolemy ;  Bactiall  in  the  Peutin- 
ger  Tables,  which  place  it  21  miles  from  Antioch. 
The  most  important  plain  in  this  direction  is  the 
Bekaa,  or  valley  lying  between  the  two  chains  of 
Lebanon.  And  it  is  possible  that  Bectileth  is  a 
conniption  of  that  well-known  name :  if  indeed  it 
be  a  historical  word  at  all.  G. 

BED  and  BED-CHAMBER.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts:  — 
(1  )  the  substra^-"  ■  (2  )  the  c— crr~-  (3  )  the 
pillow  (-4  )  the  bedstead  or  analogous  support  for 
1      (o  )  the  ornamental  portions 
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clined  at  a  banquet  (Esth.  i.  6).  Thus  it  seems 
the  comprehensive  and  generic  term.     The  propei 

word  for  a  bedstead  appears  to  be  ^T}??)  nsed 
Deut.  iii.  11,  to  describe  that  on  whicli  lay  the 
giant  Og,  whose  vast  bulk  and  weight  required  one 
of  iron. 

m. 


BeiU      (liomli,lic\      Aiia   Miner) 

1.  Th.s  sub..tai.t.\e  port.o„  of  tl.e  bed  was  km 
ited  to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quilts. 

2.  A  quilt  finer  than  those  used  in  1.  In  sum- 
mer a  thin  blanket  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by 
day  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  sufficed.  This  latter,  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  person,  often  formed  both  1.  and  2. 
and  that  witliout  a  bedstead.  Hence  the  law  pro- 
vided that  it  should  not  be  kept  in  pledge  after 
sunset,  that  the  poor  man  might  not  la«k  his  need- 
ful covering  (Deut.  xxiv.  13). 

3.  The  only  material  mentioned  for  this,  is  that 
which  occurs  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and  the  word  used  is 
of  doubtful  meaning,  but  seems  to  signify  some 
fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat's  hair.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  was  something  hastily  adopted  to 
sen'e  as  a  pLUow,  and  is  not  decisive  of  the  ordi  ■ 

nary  use.  In  Ez.  xiii.  18  occurs  the  word  HD^ 
(irpoa-KecpdXawi',  LXX.),  which  seems  to  be  the 
proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common  to  this 
day  ill  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat's 
skin,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  &c.  We  read  of  a 
'•pillow"  [rower's  cushion;  see  Ship,  13.]  also,  in 
the  boat  in  wliicli  our  Lord  lay  asleep  (]Mark  iv. 
38)  as  he  crossed  the  lake.  The  block  of  stone 
luch  as  Jacob  used,  covered  perhaps  with  a  gar- 
ment, was  not  unusual  among  the  poorer  folk,  shep- 
herds, &c. 

4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the 
iivan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an  Ori- 
ental room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  the  bedding. 
(See  preceding  cut.)  Yet  some  slight  and' portable 
frame  seems  implied  among  the  senses  of  the  word 

riT5X2,  which  is  used  for  a  "bier"  (2  Sam.  iii. 
31),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (2  K.  iv.  10),  for  the 
tter  on  wliich  a  sick  person  might  be  carried  (1 
Sapj  xix.  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  olokness  (Gen. 
•ivii    31 ;,  and  for  the  couch  on  which  guests  re- 


Bed  and  Head-rest.  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  E^ypti.in.^.) 
o.  The  ornamental  portions,  and  those  which 
luxury  added,  were  pillars  and  a  canopy  (Jud.  xiii. 
J)  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph.  Ant. 
\n  21,  14),  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple  and 
iMo  linen,  are  also  mentioned  as  constitutuig  parts 
ot  beds  (Esth.  i.  6;  Cant.  iii.  9, 10)  where  the  word 

'(1^")5S,  LXX.  (^opeFoy,  seems  to  mean  "a  litter" 
'Prov.  vii.  16,  17;  Amos  vi.  4).  So  also  are  per- 
fumes. 

There  is  but  little  distinction  of  the  bed  from 
sitting  furniture  among  the  Orientals,  the  same  ar- 
ticle being  used  for  nightly  rest,  and  during  the 
da}-.  This  applies  both  to  the  divan  and  bedstead 
in  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  the  litter.     There 

was  also  a  garden-watcher's  bed,  HS^^J?,  ren- 
dered variously  in  the  A.  V.  "cottage"  and  "lodge," 
which  seems  to  have  been  slung  like  a  hammock, 
perhaps  from  the  trees  (Is.  i.  8,  xxiv.  20). 

Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  11)  mentions  the  bed- 
chambers in  the  Arabian  palace  of  Hj-rcanus. 


Pillow  or  Head-rest.  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians.] 
The  ordinary  furniture  of  a  bed-chamber  in  pri- 
vate life  is  given  in  2  K.  iv.  10.  The  "  bed-cham- 
ber "  in  the  temple  where  Joash  was  hidden,  was, 
as  Calmet  suggests  {Diet,  of  Bib.,  art.  Beds), 
probably  a  store-chamber  for  keeping  beds,  not  a 
mere  bedroom,  and  thus  better  adapted  to  con- 
ceal the  fugitives  (2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii.  IL, 

miSHn  "yVn  "  chamber  of  beds,"  not  the  usual 

:}3tt7Q  Trn  "chamber  of  reclining,"  Ex.  viii- 
3  AnA  passim). 

The  position  of  the  bed-chamoer  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  secret  parts  of  the  palace  seems  marked 
in  the  passages  Ex.  viii.  3 ;  2  K.  vi.  12.     H.  H. 

BET) AD  (TT2  [tqiaration']  :  Bopo5 ;  [Comp 
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BaidS-]  Badad),  the  father  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Edom,  "  Hadad  ben-Bedad "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;    1 
Chr.  i.  46). 
*B?:DA'IAH  (3  syl.),  Ezr.  x.  35.     [Bede- 

lAH.] 

BETDAN  ;]13  [semk',  Ges.]  :  [Bopd/c :] 
Badaii).  1.  Mentioned  1  San.,  xii.  11,  as  a  .Judge 
of  Israel  between  Jerubba;il  ((iideon)  and  .leplithah. 
As  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  book  of  .Judges, 
various  conjectures  liave  been  formed  as  to  the  per- 
son meant,  most  of  which  are  discussed  in  Pole 
(Sijnopsis,  in  loc).  Some  maintain  him  to  be  the 
Jair  mentioned  ui  .Judg.  x.  3,  who,  it  must  then 
be  supposed,  was  also  called  Hedan  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  older  .lair,  son  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
xxxii.  41),  a  15e<lan  being  actually  named  among 
ihe  descendants  of  Manasseh  in  1  Chr.  vii.  17. 
The  Chaldee  I'araphrast  reads  Samson  for  Bedan 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  II,  and  many  suppose  Bedan  to  be 
another  name  for  Samson,  either  a  contraction  of 
Ben-Dan  (the  son  of  Dan  or  Danite),  or  else  mean- 
ing in  or  inlu  Dm  (i)  with  a  reference  to  Judg. 
xiii.  25.  Neither  explanation  of  the  word  is  very 
probable,  or  defended  by  any  analogy,  and  the  order 
of  the  names  does  not  agree  with  the  sui>position 
that  Bedan  is  Samson,  so  that  there  is  no  real  ar- 
gument for  it  except  the  authority  of  the  I'ara- 
phrast. The  I>XX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have 
Barak,  a  very  probable  correction  except  for  the 
order  of  the  names.  Ewald  suggests  that  it  may 
be  a  false  reading  for  Abdon.  After  all,  as  it  is 
clear  that  the  book  of  Judges  is  not  a  complete 
record  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  possilde 
that  Bedan  was  one  of  the  .Judges  whose  names 
are  not  presened  in  it,  and  so  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pared with  the  Jael  of  Judg.  v.  0,  who  was  jirob- 
ably  also  a  .Judge,  though  we  know  nothing  about 
the  suliject  except  from  Deborah's  song.  The  only 
objection  to  this  view  is.  that  as  Bedan  is  mcntionefl 
with  Gideon,  .leplitiiah,  and  Samuel,  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  important  .Judge,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  l)e  omitted  in  tlie  history.  The  same  ob- 
jection applies  in  some  degree  to  the  views  which 
identify  him  with  Abdon  or  Jair,  who  are  but  cur- 
sorily mentioned.  G.  E.  L.  C 

2.  (Bo5a/i;  [Vat.  (OvXafx)  /3aSaju;]  Alex.  Ba- 
Sav.)  Son  of  Ulam,  the  son  of  Gileiid  (1  Chr. 
vii.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

BEDETAH  [3  syl.]  (H^l?  [servant  of  Je- 
hmnli]:  BaSdia;  [Vat.  Bapata-]  Badaias),  one 
Df  the  sons  of  B;ini,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (l'"./.r.  x.  35).  ['I'he  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  etc.,  reads  Bed'dah.] 

'  BEE  (n"^'"ia"^,'«  (IMrah:  fitXiffffa,  fX€\i<r- 
ffdiv'  apis).  Mention  of  this  insect  occurs  in 
Dent.  i.  44,  "  The  Anioritcs  which  dwelt  in  that 
mountain  came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you  as 
bees  do;  "  in  Judg.  xiv.  8,  "  There  was  a  swarm  of 
bees  and  honey  in  tlie  carcxse  of  the  lion : "  in  Ps. 
'xviii.  12,  "They  compa.s.sed  me  about  like  lites;" 
i>nd  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  It  shall  come  to  |)ass  in  that 
day  tiiat  the  Lord  shall  hi.ss  for  the  (ly  that  is  in 
Ihe  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of  l''.gypt,  and  for 


a  From  "13^,  ordine  diixit ;  eocgit  (examen).  Ges. 
rhes.  «.  T. 

h  It  U  vcrj'  curious  to  obnerrc  that  In  the  possni^o 
)f  Dent.  1.  44,  tlic  Syriac  version,  tho  Targum  of  On- 
taloo,  HU(]  an  .\nibic  MS.,  rood,  "  ChoHcd  you  aa  boea 
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the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria."  That  Pal- 
estine abounded  in  bees  is  evident  from  the  descrip 
tion  of  that  land  by  Moses,  for  it  was  a  land  "  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey;  "  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  supposuig  that  this  expression  is  to  be  understoo<l 
otherwise  than  in  its  Uteral  sense.  Modern  trav- 
ellers occasionally  allude  to  the  liees  of  Palestine. 
Dr.  Thomson  {Land  uml  BmiL;  p.  2'M)  si)eaks  of 
immense  swarms  of  bees  which  made  their  h(jme 
in  a  gigantic  cliff  of  Wady  Kum.  "  The  i)e<iple 
of  jNPalia,  several  years  ago,"  he  says,  "let  a  man 
down  the  face  of  the  rock  by  ropes,  lie  was  en- 
tirely protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  l)ecs,  and 
extracted  a  Large  amount  of  honey ;  but  he  was  so 
ten'ified  by  the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  exploit."  This 
forcibly  illustrates  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  and  Ps.  Lsxxi. 
16,  as  to  "honey  out  of  the  stony  rock,"  and  the 
two  passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Judges  quoted 
above,  as  to  the  fearful  nature  of  the  attacks  of 
these  insects  when  irritated. 

Maundrell  {Trav.  p.  66)  says  that  in  passing 
through  Samaria  he  perceived  a  strong  smell  of 
honey  and  of  wax;  and  that  when  he  was  a  mile 
from  the  Dead  Sea  he  saw  bees  busy  .-uiiong  the 
flowers  of  .some  kind  of  s;dine  plant.  Mariti  (  Trnv. 
iii.  139)  assures  us  that  bees  are  found  in  great 
multitudes  amongst  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  that 
they  collect  their  honey  ui  the  hollows  of  trees  and 
in  clefts  of  rocks;  (comp.  Land  and  Book,  p.  566). 
That  bees  are  reared  with  great  success  in  Pales- 
tine, we  have  the  authority  of  Hasselquist  ( Trav. 
p.  236)  and  Dr.  Thomson  {ib.  p.  253)  to  show. 

English  naturalists,  however,  appear  to  know  but 
little  of  the  species  of  bees  that  are  found  in  Pal- 
estine. Dr.  Kitto  says  (Pliys.  JI.  Ptd.  p.  421) 
tliere  are  two  species  of  bees  found  in  that  country, 
Apis  lon(/icornis,  and  Jpis  mellijica.  A.  Ivnyi- 
coriiis,  however,  which  =  Kvcera  kmtjicor.,  is  a 
European  species;  and  though  King  and  Ehren- 
berg,  in  the  Symbolce  I'liysica,  enmnerate  many 
.Syrian  species,  and  amongst  them  some  species  of 
the  genus  A'ucera,  yet  A',  loni/icw.  is  not  found  in 
their  list.  Jlr.  E.  Smith,  our  liest  authority  on  the 
Ilymenoptera,  is  inclined  to  bcHeve  that  tiie  honey- 
bee of  Palestine  is  distinct  from  the  honey-lee  (A. 
mellijlcii)  of  this  country.  .And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  last-named  writer  has  described  as 
ninny  as  seventeen  species  of  true  honey-Ices  (the 
genus  Apis),  it  is  very  proltalile  that  the  sj)ecies  of 
our  own  country  and  of  Palestine  are  distinct. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks  of  1  ces  in 
Eastern  countries  are  more  to  lie  dreaded  than  they 
arc  in  more  tenqierate  climates.  Swarms  in  the 
East  are  far  larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  their  stings  must  give  rise  to  very 
dangerous  symptoms.  It  would  l:e  ea.sy  to  quote 
from  Aristotle,  ^Elian,  and  Pliny,  in  jiroof  of  wliat 
has  been  stated:  but  let  the  render  consult  Mungo 
Park's  Triirds  (ii.  37,  38)  as  to  tlie  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  spot  he  named  "  Bees'  Creek  "  from 
tlie  circumstance.  Compare  also  Oedmann  ( I  er 
iniscli.  Siiminl.  j>t.  vi.  c.  20).  AVe  can  well,  there- 
fore, understand  the  full  force  of  the  P.salniist'g 
complaint,  "They  came  about  nie  like  bees."* 


that  nre  smoked  ;  "  showing  liow  ancient  the  custom  it 
of  tiiliing  bees'  nests  by  uieuiis  of  smoke.  CoD.stAD. 
allusion  is  niiide  to  tliis  prartico  in  rliissical  nutbora 
Wn,Mps'  nests  were  t4i.keu  iu  ilio  sauif  wu>.  3ee  Bo 
cliart  (hieroz    iii.  800). 
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The  passage  about  the  swarm  of  bees  and  honey 
in  the  lion's  carcase  (Judg.  xiv.  8)  admits  of  easy 
jxplauatiou.  The  lion  which  iSamsou  slew  had 
been  dead  some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  carcase,  ibr  it  is  expressly 
Btated  that  "  after  a  time,"  Samson  returned  and 
gaw  the  bees  and  honey  in  the  lion's  carcase,  so  that 
"  if,"'  as  Oedmann  has  well  observed,  "  any  one  here 
represents  to  himself  a  corrupt  and  putrid  carcase, 
the  occurrence  ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  in  these  countries  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  the  heat  will  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  so  completely  dry  up  the  moist- 
ure of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  under- 
going decomposition,  that  their  bodies  long  remain, 
like  mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  free  from 
offensive  odor."  To  the  foregoing  quotation  we 
may  add  that  very  probably  the  ants  would  help 
to  consume  the  carcase,  and  leave  perhaps  in  a 
short  time  little  else  than  a  skeleton.  Herodotus 
(V.  114)  speaks  of  a  certain  Onesilus  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Amathusians  and  beheaded, 
and  whose  head  having  been  suspended  over  the 
gates,  had  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees ; 
compare  also  Aldrovandus  (Be  Insect,  i.  110).  Dr. 
Thomson  {Land  ami  Book,  p.  566)  mentions  this 
occurrence  of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  lion's  carcase  as 
an  extraordinary  thing,  and  makes  an  unhappy  con- 
jecture, that  perhaps  "hornets,"  debablr  in  Arabic, 
are  intended,  "if  it  were  known,"  says  he,  "that 
they  manufactured  honey  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  story."  It  is  known,  however,  that 
hornets  do  iiat  make  honey,  nor  do  any  of  the 
family  Vespidw,  with  the  exception,  as  far  as  has 
been  hitherto  observed,  of  the  Brazilian  Neclarbia 
mellifica.  The  passage  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  the  Lord 
shall  hiss  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of- Assyria," 
has  been  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  "  calling  out  the  bees  from  their  hives  by  a 
hissing  or  whistling  sound  to  their  labor  in  the 
fields,  and  summoning  them  again  to  return  "  in 
the  evening  (Harris,  Nat.  H.  of  Bible,  art.  Bet). 
Bochart  {Hleroz.  iii.  358)  quotes  from  Cyril,  who 
thus  explains  this  passage,  and  the  one  in  Is.  v.  26. 
Columella,  Pliny,  jElian,  Virgil;  are  all  cited  by 
Bochart  in  illustration  of  this  practice ;  see  numer- 
ous quotations  in  the  Hlerozoicon.  JNIr.  Denham 
(in  Kitto's  Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Bee)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject :  —  "No  one  has 
offered  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cus- 
tom, and  the  idea  will  itself  seem  sufficiently  strange 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bees." 
That  the  custom  existed  amongst  the  ancients  of 
calling  swarms  to  their  hives,  must  be  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  Virgil, 

"  Timiitusque  cie,  et  Martis  quate  cymbala  circum," 

and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  practice  has 
2ontinued  down  to  the  present  day.  Many  a  cot- 
ager  believes  the  bees  will  more  readily  swarm  if 
ke  beats  together  pieces  of  tin  or  iron.  As  to  the 
*eal  use  in  the  custom,  this  is  quite  another  matter ; 
out  no  careful  entomologist  would  hastily  adopt 
iny  opinion  concerning  it. 

In  all  probability  however,  the  expression  in 
Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Uenham  saj's,  "  to  the 
(ustom  of  the  people  in  the  East  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  any  one  by  a  significant  hiss,  or  rather 
4m<." 

The  LXX.  has  the  following  eulogium  on  the 
Dee  in  Prov.  vi.  8 :  ■'  Go  to  the  bee,  and  learn  how 
diligent  she  is,  and  what  a  noble  work  she  produces, 
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whose  labors  kings  and  private  men  use  fcr  theii 
health ;  she  is  desired  and  honored  by  aU,  and 
though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since  she  values  wis- 
dom, she  prevails."  This  passage  is  not  found  ui 
any  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Scriptures :  it  exists,  how- 
ever in  the  Arabic,  and  it  is  quoted  liy  Origen, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  other  ancient 
writers.     As  to  the  proper  name,  see  DEP.ouAri. 

The  bee  belongs  to  the  family  Apidm,  of  the 
Hymeiwptevous  order  of  msects.  W.  H. 

*0n  this  subject  of  bees  in  Palestine,  Mr.  Tris- 
tr.am  furnishes  important  testimony  {Land  of 
Israel,  pp.  86,  87).  After  speaking  of  "bee-keep- 
ing" in  that  country,  earned  so  far  that  almost 
"every  house  possesses  a  pile  of  bee-hives  in  its 
yard,"  he  adds  respecting  the  number  of  wild  bees 
as  follows:  "The  innumerable  fissures  and  clefts 
of  the  limestone  rocks,  which  everywhere  flank  the 
valleys,  afford  in  their  recesses  secure  shelter  for 
any  number  of  swarms,  and  many  of  the  Bedouin, 
particularly  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  obtain 
their  suKistence  by  bee-hunting,  bringing  into  Je- 
rusalem jais  of  that  wild  honey  on  which  John  the 
Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness  and  which  Jonathan 
had  long  before  unwitthigly  tasted,  when  the  comb 
had  dropped  on  the  ground  from  the  hollow  of  the 
tree  in  which  it  was  suspended.  The  visitor  to  the 
Wady  Kurn,  when  he  sees  the  busy  multitudes  of 
bees  about  its  clefts,  cannot  but  recall  to  mind  the 
promise,  '  "With  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock  would 

1  have  satisfied  thee.'  There  is  no  epithet  of  the 
land  of  promise  more  true  to  the  letter,  even  to  the 
present  day,  than  this,  that  it  was  '  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.'  "  H. 

BEELI'ADA  (Vl^hvil^ known  by  Baal: 
'EAtaSe;  [Vat.  FA.  BaAeYSae;]  Alex.  BaAAiaSa: 
Baalicula),  one  of  David's  sons,  born  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name 
is  Eliada,  El  being  substituted  for  Baal. 

BEEL'SARUS  (BeeAo-apos:  Bedsuro),  1 
Esdr.  V.  8.     [BiLSiiAN.] 

BEELTETH'MUS  (Bee'ATeO^os;  Ales.  [Ba- 
€AT€0/ios,]  Bi€\Tefio}d:  Ballhemus),  an  officer  of 
Artaxerxes  residing  hi  Palestine  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16, 

25).  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  D3^12  ^^5 
^=lord  of judyment,  A.  V.  "chancellor;"  the  title 
of  Kehum,  the  name  immediately  before  it  (Ezr. 
iv.  8). 

BEEL'ZEBUL  (BeeAC^/So"^  =  Beelzebub),  the 
title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  evil  spirits  (Matt.  x.  25,  xii. 
24;  Mark  iii.  22;  Luke  xi.  15  ff.).  The  correct 
reading  is  without  doubt  Beelzebul,  and  not  Beel- 
zebuh  [A.  V.]  as  given  in  the  Sjriac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
some  other  versions;  the  authority  of  the  MSS. 
is  decisive  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  alteration 
behig  easily  accounted  for  by  a  comparison  with 

2  K.  i.  2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  passagas 
quoted.  [Baal,  p.  207,  No.  2.]  Two  questions 
present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  subject: 
(1.)  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  change  of  the 
final  letter  of  the  name?  (2.)  On  what  grounds 
did  the  Jews  assign  to  the  Baal-zebub  of  Ekron  the 
peculiar  position  of  o  apx'^v  'J'cDi'  Saifioviaii'  ?  The 
sources  of  information  at  our  command  for  the  an- 
swer ef  these  questions  are  scanty.  The  names  are 
not  found  elsewhere.  The  LXX.  translates  Baal- 
zebub  BaaA  fivta,  as  also  does  Josephus  (Ant.  ix 
2,  §  1);  and  the  Talmudical  writers  are  silent  oc 
the  subject. 
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1.  TTie  explanations  ofTcrcd  in  reference  to  the 
ihange  of  the  name  may  be  ranged  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  based  on  the  sourul  or  the 
meanin;/  of  the  word.  The  former  proceeds  on  the 
a-ssumption  that  the  mnie  Heekebub  was  oflensi\e 
t«  the  (Jreek  ear,  and  that  the  final  letter  was  al- 
tered to  avoid  the  double  b,  just  as  Ilaliakkuk  be- 
tame  in  the  LXX.  'Ajx^aKovfj.  (Hitzig,  I  or/jemerk. 
in  Habakkuk),  the  clioice  of  /,  as  a  substitute  for 
6,  being  decided  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
letter  in  the  former  part  of  the  word  (Hengel, 
Gnomon  in  Matt.  x.  25,  comparing  MeAxf^A.  in  the 
LXX.  as  =  Michal).  It  is,  liowever,  by  no  means 
clear  why  otiier  names,  such  as  ^lagog.  or  l-Jdad, 
should  not  have  undergone  a  similar  change.  We 
sliould  prefer  the  assuniption,  in  connection  with 
this  view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an  acci- 
dental nature,  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can 
DC  assigned.  The  second  class  of  exjilanations  car- 
ries the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it.  These 
proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  as  either 
to  give  a  significance  to  it  adapted  to  their  ovn\ 
ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  tlie  idolatry  of  the 
neigliboriiig  nations,  in  which  case  we  might  com- 
pare the  adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychem,  IJeth-aven 
for  Heth-el.  The  .Jews  were  certainly  keenly  alive 
to  the  significance  of  names,  and  not  unfrequenily 
indulged  in  an  exercise  of  wit,  consisting  of  a  play 
njjon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
Nabal  (1  Sam.  x-vv.  25),  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
and  .Sarah  ((Jen.  xvii.  15).  Lightfoct  {Kxercitn- 
tions,  Matt.  xii.  24)  adduces  instances  from  the 
Talniudical  writers  of  opprobrious  puns  applied  to 
idols.  Tlie  explanations,  which  are  thus  based  on 
etymological  grounds,  branch  off  into  two  classes ; 

some  connect  the  term  with  ^^^T?  hrihUaiion,  thus 
making  \iebhe\m\  =  olKo5ecrir6Tris  (Jilatt.  x.  25), 
llie  lord  of  the  dwelling,  whether  as  the  "prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air"  (Eph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the 
prince  of  the  lower  world  (Paulus,  quoted  by 
Ol.shausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  x.  25),  or  as  inhab- 
iting hum.an  bodies  (Schleusner,  Jax.  s.  v.),  or  as 
occupying  a  mansion  in  the  seventh  heaven,  like 
Satuni  in  Oriental  mythology  (Movers,  Pliimiz.  i. 
260,  quoted  by  Winer,  lienlwort.  art.  Beelzebub ; 
comp.  Michaelis,  Suppl.  nd  Lex.  p.  205,  for  a  sim- 
ilar view).  Others  derive  it  from  /I??.)  f/«"i/  (a 
word,  it  nuist  be  observed,  not  in  use  in  tlie  Bible 
itself,  but  frequently  occurring  in  Talniudical  writ- 
ers), thus  making  Heelzebul,  literally,  the  lord  of 
dung,  or  the  dunghill;  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  as 
zebel  was  used  l)y  the  Talniudical  writers  as  =  idol 
or  idoldlnj  (comp.  Lightfoot, /.'a-eraV.  Matt.  xii.  24; 
Luke  xi.  15),  the  lord  of  idols,  jn-iiice  of  false 
yo<h,  in  which  case  it  =  ftpx<«"'  "''cij'  ^aifj.ovlo>v. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  former  of  these  two 
BeiKses  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  N. 
T.   ((Jarj)Zov.  Ap/mr.  p.  408,  comparing  the  term 

L"*  ^-  2  as  though  connected  with  V -3,  duna : 
Olshausen,  Cimiment.  in  Matt.  x.  25).  The  latter, 
however,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious  conjecture 
of  Hug  (as  quoted  l)y  Winer)  tliat  the  fly,  under 
which  Haal-zebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scarn- 
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bceus  pilidai-iiis  or  dunghill  beie,  in  which  c&m 
Baal-zebub  and  lieeLtebul  might  be  used  iDuLHer- 
ently. 

2.  The  second  question  hinges  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  first.  The  reference  in  Matt.  x.  25  [xii.  24] 
may  have  originated  in  a  fancied  resemldance  between 
the  application  of  Ahaziah  to  Baal-zebulj,  and  tuat 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  the  ejection  of  the  un- 
clean spirits.  As  no  human  remedy  availed  for  the 
cure  of  this  disea.se,  the  Jews  naturally  referred  it 
to  some  higher  [xiwer  and  selected  Baal-zebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  application  was  made  in 
case  of  severe  disease.  The  title  apxaiv  rwv  Sai- 
fioviajv  niay  have  si)eci,al  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  have  been  educed 
from  the  name  itself  by  a  fancied  or  real  etymology. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  observation  that  the  notices 
of  Beelzebul  are  exclusively  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  demoniacal  possession,  a  circumstance  which 
may  account  for  the  subsequent  disappearance  of 
the  name.  W.  L.  B. 

BE'ER  (~lS2  =  weW:  rh  (pptap:  putevs). 

1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the  Israel- 
ites, lying  beyond  the  .Vrnon,  and  so  called  because 
of  the  well  v.hich  was  there  dug  by  the  "  princes  " 
and  "nobles  "  of  the  people,  and  is  perpetuated  in 
a  fragment  of  poetry  (Num.  xxi.  1G-18).«  This 
is  po.ssibly  the  BiiiiH-ELixi,  or  "well  of  heroes," 

referretl  to  hi  Is.  xv.  8.  The  "  wilderness  "  C^SIJi) 
which  is  named  as  their  next  starting  point  in  the 
last  clause  of  verse  18,  may  be  that  before  spoken  of 

in  13,  or  it  may  be  a  copyist's  mistake  for  "^SSQ. 
It  was  so  understood  by  the  LXX.,  who  read  the 
clause,  Kol  cnvh  (pptaros — "and  from  the  well," 
i.  e.  "  from  Beer."  • 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Targumists  — 
a  tradition  in  part  adopted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x. 
4)  —  this  was  one  of  the  appearances,  the  last  before 
the  entrance  on  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which 
had  "  followed  "  the  people,  from  its  .Irst  arrival  at 
Kephidiin,  through  their  wanderings.  The  water 
—  so  the  tradition  appears  to  have  run  —  w.is  grant- 
ed for  the  sake  of  INIiriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at 
the  peril  of  her  life,  she  had  watched  the  ark  in 
which  Lay  the  infant  Moses.  It  followed  the  march 
over  mountains  and  into  v.alleys,  encircling  the  en- 
tire camp,  and  furnishing  water  to  every  man  at 
his  own  tent  door.  This  it  did  till  her  death 
(Num.  XX.  1 ),  at  which  time  it  disappeared  for  a 
season,  ajiparer.tly  rendering  a  sjiecial  act  necessary 
on  each  future  occasion  for  its  evocation.  The 
striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  10)  was 
the  first  of  these;  the  digging  of  the  well  at  Beer 
by  the  staves  of  tlie  princes,  the  second.  Miri.am's 
well  at  last  found  a  home  in  a  gulf  or  recess  in  the 
.sea  of  Galilee,  where  at  certain  sc.isons  its  water 
flowed  and  wa.s  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes 
( Targums  Oiikelos,  and  I*s.  Jon.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxi. 
18,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in 
Lightfoot  on  John  v.  4  [and  Wetstein  on  1  Cor. 
X.  4j). 

2.  A  place  to  which  .lotham,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
fled  for  fear  of  his  l)rothcr  Abimclech  (.hidg.  ix. 
21).  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  elsewhere  t« 
indicate  its  position  (LXX.  Vat.  Bat^p;  the  Alex. 


"  Tfierc  Is  no  ronnection  between  tho  "  ftiitherinR  " 
in  Ter.  10  nnd  that  in  xx.  8.  From  the  A.  V.  It  mif;lit 
be  Inferred  that  tho  fonner  pn(Uui);o  referred  to  the 
rrwnl  doMribad  in  the  latter ;  but  the  two  word°  ren- 


dered "gather"  are  radically  diOerent, —  vH"    te 
ch.  XX.,  FIDS  in  ill. 
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jntirely  alters  the  passage  —  koI  iiropevdr]  iv  iS^ 
Kal  e<l>vyeu  els 'Papd;   Valg.  in  Hera).  G. 

*  Some  have  thought  this  second  15eer  to  be  the 
same  as  Beeroth  (which  see),  to  wliich  the  olijection 
is  that  Jotliam  would  not  have  been  secure  in  a 
place  so  near  Shechera.  Dr.  Kobinson  heard  of 
a  deserted  village  el-Birth  near  the  border  of  the 
plain  of  I'liilistia,  of  course  much  moi'e  remote 
from  Sliechem,  and  aflfordiiig  an  opportunity  of 
ready  escape  thence  into  the  desert  if  necassary; 
and  he  inquires  whether  Beer  may  not  possibly 
have  been  there  {Rts.  ii.  132).  A  name  like  this 
must  have  been  given  to  many  places.  H. 

BEE'RA  (t^ip^a  [a  iudl\  :  Bejjpa;  [Vat. 
BaiaiAaO  Bera),  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BEE'RAH  (nnS3  [a  well}:    Bei'jA;    Alex. 

Berjpa:  Beera),  prince  (S"^ti70)  of  the  Eeuben- 
ites,  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  6). 
BE'ER-E'LIM  {W^^^  "1S2,  well  of  heroes : 
ippeap  rod  AtKeifj.  [Sin.  AiAt/U,  Comp.  Aid.  'EA€i,u]  : 
puteus  Elim),  a  spot  named  in  Is.  xv.  8  as  on  the 
"border  of  Moalj,"  apparently  the  south,  Eglaim 
being  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
name  pouits  to  the  well  dug  by  the  chiefs  of  Israel 
on  their  approach  to  the  promised  land,  close  by 
the  "border  of  .Moab  "  (Num.  xxi.  10;  comp.  13), 
and  such  "is  the  suggestion  of  Gesenius  {Jesaia, 
533).  [Bkki{,  1.]  Beer-elim  was  probably  chosen 
by  the  Prophet  out  of  other  places  on  t)ie  boundary 
on  account  of  the  similarity  between  tiie  somid  of 

the  name  and  that  of  Hn  VV^  —  the  "  howling  " 
which  was  to  reach  even  to  that  remote  point 
(Ewald,  Proph.  i.  233).  G. 

BEE'RI  (^~IS2,  funtanus,  Gesen. ;  illustrious, 
Fiirst:  "  [BeolX)  Alex.]  Berjp,  Gen.,  Ber^pei,  Hos. : 
Bteri).  1.  The  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  There  need  l)e  no  ques- 
tion that  Juditli,  daughter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same 
person  as  is  called  in  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2)  AIiolil)amah,  daughter  of  Anah,  and  con- 
sequently Beeri  and  Anah  must  be  regarded  as 
names  of  the  same  person.  There  is  the  further 
difficulty  that  Beeri  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hittite, 
whilst  Anah  is  called  a  Horite  and  also  a  Hivite, 
and  we  have  thus  three  designations  of  race  given 
to  the  same  individual.  It  is  stated  under  Anah 
that  Hivite  is  most  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an 
error  of  transcription  for  llorite.  With  regard  to 
the  two  remaining  names  the  difficulty  does  not 
seem  to  be  formidable.     It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 

that  the  name  Horite  (^"^H)  signifies  one  who 
dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a  Troglodyte ;  and  it  seems 
in  the  higliest  degree  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Seir  were  so  designated  because  they  in- 
habited the  numerous  caverns  of  that  mountainous 
region.  The  name  therefore  does  not  designate 
tiiem  according  to  their  race,  but  merely  according 
to  their  mode  of  life,  to  whatever  race  they  might 
belong.  Of  their  race  we  know  nothing  except  in- 
ieed  wHkt  the  conjunction  of  these  two  names  in 
•eference  to  the  same  individual  may  teach  us :  and 
>om  this  case  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  these 
troglodytes  or  Ilorites  belonged  in  part  at  least  to 
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a  *  According  to  Fiirst,  Erkldrer,  "  explainer  "  (not 
lUustrious  "  as  represented  above).  H. 

b  Oue  of  the  very  few  -Ases  in  which  the  two  words 


the  widely  extended  Canaanitish  tribe  ot  the  IDt- 
tites.  On  this  supposition  the  difficulty  vanishes 
and  each  of  the  accounts  gives  us  just  the  infor- 
mation we  miglit  expect.  In  the  narrative,  where 
the  stress  is  laitl  on  Esau's  wife  being  of  tlie  race 
of  Canaiin,  her  father  is  called  a  Hittite;  whilst 
in  the  genealogy,  where  the  stress  is  on  Esau's  con- 
nection by  marriage  with  the  jirevious  occupants  of 
jNIount  Seir,  he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  de- 
scribed under  the  more  precise  term  Horite. 

2.  Eather  of   the  prophet   Hosea  (Hos.    i.   1). 

F.  W.  G. 

BE'ER-LAHAI'-RO'I  (^N"l  ^Tlh  -1S2 
tvell  uf  the  licinfj  and  seeinij  \^Go<T]  :  cppeap  oZ 
evtinriov  sl^ov',  rh  (ppeap  rris  bpatrews'-  puteus  vi- 
veiitis  et  videntis  me),  a  well,  or  rather  a  living 
spring''  (A.  V./omitnin,  comp.  (ien.  xvi.  7),  be- 
tween Kadesh  and  Bercd,  in  the  wilderness,  "  in 
the  way  to  Shur,"  and  therefore  m  the  "south 
country  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  62),  which,  according  to  the 
explanation  of  the  text,  was  so  named  by  Hagai 

because  God  saw  her  (^W1)  there  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
From  the  fact  of  this  etymology  not  being  in  agree- 
ment with  the  formation  of  the  name,  it  has  been 
suggested  (Ges.  Thes.  175)  that  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  Lechi  (comp.  Judg.  xv.  9,  19).  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  Lechi  of  Samson's  advent- 
ure was  much  too  far  north  to  be  the  site  of  tJi« 
well  Lachai-roi. 

By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xxiv.  02,  xxv.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  "  tiie  well  Lahai-roi." 

^Ir.  Kowland  aimounces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi  at  Moyle  or  Moilahi,  a  station  on  the 
road  to  Beer-sheba,  10  hours  south  of  TiuheiUh ; 
near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name 
of  Beit  Hagnr  (Hitter,  Sinai,  1080,  7);  but  this 
requires  confirmation. 

This  well  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  neai' 
which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  (Gen.  xxi.  19)  and  which,  according 
to  the  Moslem  belief,  is  the  well  Zem-zem  at 
Mecca.  G. 

BEE'ROTH  (ninSa,  wells:  Bvypcir,  Bstt 
pwQd,  B7]pcod'-  Beroth)  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Che- 
phirah,  and  Kirjath-Jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  Beeroth 
was  with  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benja- 
min (xviii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at 
the  time  of  David,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  be- 
ing named  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  From 
the  notice  in  this  place  (verse  2,  3 )  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  forced  from 
the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh. 
xi.  33).  possibly  a  Philistine  city. 

Beeroth  is  once  more  named  with  Chephirah  and 
Kirjath-Jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29;  1  Esdr. 
V.  19).     [Beroth.] 

Beeroth  was  known  in  the  times  of  Eusebius, 
and  his  description  of  its  position  (  Onoin.  Beeroth, 
with  the  corrections  of  Reland,  618,  9;  Rob.  i. 
452,  note)  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  modem 
el-Bireh.  which  stands  at  about  10  miles  north  of 

1'^'^,  Ain,  a  living  opring,  and  "ISB,  Seer,  an  artl- 
ficial  well,  are  applied  to  the  same  thing. 
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Jerusalem  by  tlie  jjreat  road  to  AYMus,  just  be- 
low a  ridgo  which  bouiuls  tlie  prospect  nortliwards 
from  the  Holy  city  (Hob.  i.  451,  2;  ii.  •2G2).  No 
mention  of  IVeroth  beyond  those  quoted  above  is 
found  in  the  Bible,  but  one  link  connecting  it  with 
the  N.  T.  has  been  sugi^ested,  and  indeed  embodied 
m  the  traditions  of  Palestine,  which  we  may  well 
wish  to  reiiurd  as  true,  namely,  that  it  was  the  place 
at  which  the  parents  of  "  the  child  Jesus  "  discovered 
that  he  was  not  among  their  "  company  "  (Luke  ii. 
43-45).  At  any  rate  the  spring  of  d-Bireh  is  even 
to  this  day  the  customary  resting-place  for  caravans 
p;oing  northward,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
j')urney  from  Jerusalem  (Stanley,  215;  Lord  Nu- 
gent, ii.  112;  Schubert  in  Winer,  s.  v.). 

Iksides  Kinmion,  the  father  of  Haanah  and  Re- 
chab,  the  murderers  of  Lshbosheth  [2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5, 

a]  we  find  Nahari  "the  I5ccrothite"  ("^niS^'I': 
BrjecDpotoj;  [Vat.''' Alex.  Bripoidaws-']  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  37),  or  "  the  Berothite  "  OniSn  :  d  Brjp- 
j^ei;  [Alex.  B77pa)0,]  1  Llir.  xi.  39),  one  of  the 
"  mighty  men  "  of  David's  guard.  G. 

*  As  liable  to  less  molestation  from  the  Samari- 
tans, especially  when  the  object  of  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  keep  the  festivals  (comp.  Luke  ix.  53), 
it  may  be  presuuietl  that  the  Galilean  caravans 
would  usually  take  the  longer  route  through  Verxn; 
and  hence  in  returning  they  would  be  likely  to 
make  the  first  day's  halt  near  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Glivcs  (about  2  miles).  It  is  not 
customary  in  the  East  to  tra\el  more  than  1  or  2 
hours  the  first  day;  and  in  this  instance  they 
would  encamp  earlier  still,  because  to  go  further 
would  have  been  to  encounter  the  niglit-perils 
of  the  desert  Ijetween  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
The  ffvvoBia  (Luke  ii.  44)  shows  that  the  holy 
family  travelled  in  a  caravan.  Books  of  travel 
abundantly  illustrate  this  custom  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  first  day's  journey.  See,  for  exami)le, 
Maundrell's  Jotirney  from  Aleppo  to  Jenisakin 
(1G97)  p.  1;  Richardson's  Trm-elx  alorif/tlie  Medi- 
teri-anean,  ii.  174;  Beldam's  Recollections  of 
Scenes  in  the  East,  i.  281 ;  Miss  Martiiieau's  Eastern 
Life,  ii.  194;  Burckhardt's  Reisen  in  t^yi-itn,  i.  113." 
It  is  not  surprising,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
Jesus  was  not  missed  till  the  close  of  this  first  brief 
day.  The  time  to  Beeroth  (Birth)  would  be 
greater,  but  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  separation 
a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  parents;  and  so  much  the 
less,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  stopjiing  so  soon  was 
to  .see  whether  the  party  was  complete  —  whether 
all  hatl  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On  this 
incident,  see  Life  of  our  Lord,  by  Mr.  Andrews,  p. 
103.  H. 

BEE'ROTH  OK  tiikCiiiu)1!Kn  or  Ja'akan 
(1pV^_-'^22  n"'^^?3  :  B-npwd  vlii>v  'laKl/x;  [Vat.] 
Alex.  Ia«€ jV  '•  ^^<'''"'''  JiUorum  Jacan),  the  wells  of 
the  trilie  of  Bene-.huxkan,  which  formed  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Deut. 
I.  G).  In  the  lists  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  the  name  is 
given  as  Bi;.\i:-J aakan  only.  G. 

BEE'ROTHITE.     [Bkkkotii.] 
BE'ER-SHE'BA    (3??^^   "1^!2,  Vni^?'?, 


BEER-SHEBA 

well  of  swearing,  or  of  seven:  4>p(ap  SpKiOftoZ; 
and  *p«op  Tou  dpKov,  in  Genesis;  B7?p(ra/3ef  in 
Joshua  and  later  books;  Jos.  Bripcov^ai-  opKiow 
5f  (pptap  XfyoiTO  ^v-  liersabee),  the  n.anie  of  one 
of  the  oldest  places  in  I'alestinc,  and  which  formed, 
according  to  the  well-known  expression,  the  southern 
limit  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.''  1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well  w.^s  dug 
by  Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  becau.se  there  he 
and  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Philistines  "  sware  " 

(^3?2tt^2)  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "  seven 
ewe  lambs;  "  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  seven  " 

is  ^3^^  Uneba,  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  name.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  here,  and  in  subsequent  earlier  notices 

of  the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beer-shaba  ( j7?t^''  2). 

2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origui  [or  re- 
affirmation] of  the  name  to  an  occurrence  abuost 
precisely  similar,  in  which  both  Abimelech  the  king 
of  the  Philistines,  and  Phicbol  his  chief  captain, 
are  again  concerned,  with  the  difference  that  the 
person  on  the  Hebrew  side  of  the  transaction  is 
Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  31-33).  Here 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  "  seven  "  lambs,  and  we 

are  left  to  infer  the  derivation  of  Shibeah  (ni75^', 
not  "  Shebah,"  as  in  the  A.  V.)  from  tlfe  mention 

of  the  "swearing"  (^3721^';)  in  ver.  31. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  verse  1 8  as  refer- 
ring to  the  same  well  as  tiie  former  account,  we  sh;dl 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  inquiring  whetiier  these 
two  accounts  relate  to  separate  occurrences,  or 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  atone  time  a.scribed 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  tlie  early  heroes 
and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  priiici]).al  wells,  and  five  smaller 
ones.  They  are  among  the  first  objects  encountered 
on  the  entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  south,  and 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of  the  site  is  be- 
yond all  question,  the  wells  of  Beer-shcba  never  fail 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller. 

The  two  principal  wells  —  apjiarently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Robinson  —  are  on  or  close  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  IIW^  es-Stba'.  They  lie 
just  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar,  Lnnd 
(if  Prom.  1).  The  larger  of  tlie  two,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is,  according  tc  the  careful  measurements 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  12J  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  (.\pr.  12)  w.as  44  ^  feet  to  the  surface 
of  the  water:  the  masonry  which  incloses  the  well 
reaches  dowiiward  for  28  J  feet. 

The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam.  and  was  42  feet  to 
the  water.  The  curb-stones  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  "look  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  all  round."  Round  the  laiver 
well  there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five 
large  stone  troughs  —  some  much  worn  and  broken, 
others  ne.arly  entire,  lying  at  a  distance  of  If  or  ll2 
feet  fron)  the  edge  of  the  well.  There  were  formerly 
ten  of  these  troughs  at  the  larger  weU.     The  circk 


a  •  Dr.  Fricdr.  Stmuss  In  his  Ifflon's  WaUfahrt  naeh 
^enisalnn  (I.  C^'J)  witli  tlic  aciunicy  so  cUamcteristic 
>f  thiit  clmnniiiK  worU.  imikcs  the  first  day's  journey 
»f  the  pili;riiii»  l)ut  ll  hour,  after  starting  from  Alox- 
ludriii  ou  their  march.  li- 


fe •  Two  aocouiita,  one  probably  of  the  orl(jin,  nno 
the  other  of  a  renewal,  of  the  name,  after  a  long  In 
terral.  H. 
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iround  is  carpeted  with  a  sward  of  fine  short  grass 
ivith  crocuses  and  lilies  (Bonar,  5,  6,  7).  The 
water  is  excellent,  the  best,  as  Dr.  It.  emphatically 
records,  which  he  had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinai. 

The  five  lesser  wells  —  apparently  the  only  ones 
Been  by  Van  de  V^elde  —  are  according  to  his  account 
and  the  casual  notice  of  Bonar,  in  a  group  in  the 
bed  of  the  wady,  not  on  its  north  bank,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  other  two  that  the  latter 
were  missed  by  Lieut.  V. 

On  some  low  hUls  north  of  the  large  wells  are  scat- 
tered the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a  town  of  moder- 
ate size.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near  the  spot. 
So  much  for  the  actual  condition  of  Beer-sheba. 

After  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 

a  "grove"  (vti^S,  eshel)  as  a  place  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  xxi.  23  — 
xxii.  1,  19.  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwelling  at  the 
time  of  the  transference  of  the  birthright  from 
Esau  to  .Jacob  (xxvi.  33,  xxviii.  10),  and  from  the  pa- 
triarchal encampment  round  the  wells  of  his  grand- 
father, Jacob  set  forth  on  the  journey  to  ^lesopo- 
tamia  which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 
Jacob  does  not  appear  to  have  re\isited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey 
dovm  to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  "  the  God  of  his  father,''  doubtless 
under  the  sacred  grove  of  Abraham. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
we  lose  sight  of  B.,  only  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lists  of  the  "  cities"  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28)  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  2;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuel's 
sons  were  judges  in  Beer-sheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2),  its 
distance  no  doubt  precluding  its  being  among  the 
rumber  of  the  "  holy  cities"  (LXX.  ro7s  riytaafie- 
vots  7r<iA6(r()  to  which  he  himsek' went  in  circuit 
every  year  (vii.  16 ).  By  the  tunes  of  the  monarchy 
it  had  become  recognized  as  the  most  southerly 
place  of  the  country.  Its  position  as  the  place  of 
arrival  and  departure  for  the  caravans  trading  be- 
tween Palestine  and  the  countries  lying  in  that 
directiDn  would  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  town  round  the  wells  of  the  [latriai-chs,  and  the 
great  Eg3'ptian  trade  begun  by  Solomon  must  have 
increased  its  importance.  Hither  Joab's  census 
extended  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7;  1  Chr.  xxi.  2),  and  here 
Ehjah    bade   farewell   to   his   confidential   servant 

(n^K?^)  before  taking  his  journey  across  the 
desert  to  Sinai  (1  K.  xix.  3).  Erom  Dan  to  Beer- 
Bheba  (Judg.  xx.  1,  &c. ),  or  from  Beer-sheba  to  Dan 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  2:  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  became 
the  estabhshed  formula  for  the  whole  of  the  prom- 
ised land;  just  as  "from  Geba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii. 
8),  or  "from  B.  to  Mount  Ephraini "  (2  Clir.  xLx. 
4)  was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the 
disruption.  After  the  return  from  the  Capti\nty 
the  formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes 
"  from  B.  to  the  Valley  of  liinnom  "  (Neh.  xi.  30). 
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a  There  is  a  correspondence  worth  noting  ber^een 
be   word    "  way "    or   "  manner "'   in    this    fomiula 

(TT^^n,  literally  "  the  road  "),  and  the  word  i^  i6o!, 
'  the  way  "  [X.  V.  incorrectly  "  that  way  "),  by  which 
the  new  religion  is  designated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
\postles  (see  ix.  2   &c.). 

n  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Farst,  Jablon.'ski,  and  others, 
«re  disposed  to  a.ssign  to  this  wora  an  Egyptian  origin, 
rehfjnoii,  or  Pe/temniit,  i.  e.  hnf  mnrinna.  Others,  and 
Kofleiin  lUor  amongst  the  uumlx>r,  belieye  the  word  is 


One  of  the  wives  of  Ahaziah,  kiii^  of  Judali, 
Zibiah  mother  of  Joash,  was  a  native  of  Beer-shel>a 
(2  K.  xii.  1;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1).  From  tlie  incidental 
references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like  Bethel  anc" 
Gilgal,  the  place  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  apparently  connected  in  some 
intimate  manner  with  the  northern  kingdom  (Am. 
v.  5,  viii.  14).  But  the  allusions  are  so  slight  that 
nothing  can  be  gathered  from  them,  except  that  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above  we  have 
perhaps  preserved  a  form  of  words  or  an  adjuration 
used  by  the  worshippers,  "  Live  the  'way'  of  Beer- 
sheba!  "  «  After  this,  with  the  mere  mention  that 
Beer-sheba  and  the  villages  round  it  ("  daughters") 
were  re-hihabited  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records ;  like 
many  other  places,  its  associations  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  earlier  history,  and  its  name  is  not  evei- 
once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  insured  a 
conthuied  existence  to  Beer-sheba.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  a  considerable  place  (opptduin. 
Qu£est.  ad  Gen.  xvii.  30;  or  vlcus  f/randis,  Onom.), 
the  station  of  a  lioman  prsesidium ;  and  later  it  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (lie- 
land,  p.  020).  Its  present  condition  has  been  already 
described.  It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  place 
retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound 
as  an  Arabic  signification  will  permit  —  Bir  es-Stbd 
—  the  "  well  of  the  hon,"  or  "  of  seven.'  G. 

BEESH'TERAH  (ni^ri^'???  :  ^  Boo-opci, 
Alex.  BiiQapa;  [Comp.  Aid.  Beecflepa:]  Busra), 
one  of  the  two  cities  allotted  to  the  sons  of  Gershom, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  JIauasseh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh. 
xxi.  27).  By  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  71,  Beeshterah  appears  to  be  identical 
with  Ashtaroth.  In  fact  the  name  is  considered 
by  Gesenius  as  merely  a  contracted  form  of  Beth- 
Ashtaroth,  the  house  of  A.  ( T/its.  lUG  ;  comp. 
175).     [BosoK.]  G. 

BEETLE.  See  Charffol  '  (b2"in),  s.  ji. 
Locust. 

BEHEADING.     [Puxisiim  i;nt.s.] 

BEHE'MOTH  (nh^2rT2 : "  e„p,'a:  Be- 
hevioih).  This  word  has  long  been  considered  one 
of  the  dubia  vexata  of  critics  and  commentators, 
some  of  whom,  as  Vatablus,  Urusius,  Grotius  (  Crit. 
Sac.  Annot.  ad  Job.  xl.),  Bfeiffer  [Duhia  vexata  S. 
S.,  p.  594,  Dresd.  1079),  Castell  {Lex.  Jfept.  p. 
292),  A.  Schultens  {Comment,  in  .Job  xl.),  Micha- 
elis'^  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  208),  have  under- 
stood thereby  the  elephant;  while  others,  as  Bo- 
chart {Hieroz.  iii.  705),  Ludolf  {Hist.  yEtliiop.  i. 
11),  Shaw  {Trav.  ii.  299,  Bvo.  Lonr"..),  Scheuchzei 
{Phys.  Sac.  on  Job  xl.),  Rosenmiiller  {Nut.  an 
Bochart.  Hieroz.  iii.  705,  and  Schol.  ad  Vet.  Test. 
in  Job  xl.),  Taylor  {Appendix  to  CalmeVs  Did. 
Bibl.  No.  Ixv.),   Harmer   {Obsei9ations,   ii.    319), 


the  plural  majestatis  of  rT!^n3.  Rosenmiiller's  ob- 
jection to  the  Coptic  origin  of  the  word  is  worthy  of 
observation,  —  that,  if  this  was  the  case,  the  LXX. 
interpreters  would  not  have  given  0-ripia  as  its  repre- 
sentative. 0 

c  Michaelis  translates  mj^HB  by  jumenta,  and 
thinks  the  name  of  the  elephant  has  dropped  out 
"  Mihi  videtur  nomeu  elephoutis  /orte  ^"^?2  excidisse.'' 
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(ieseuius  {Thes.  s.  v.  mt3n2),  Fiirst  {^Concord. 
Htb.  8.  v.),  and  English  commentators  generally, 
lielieve  tlie  hippopotamus  to  be  denoted  by  the 
ongitia-  word.  Other  critics,  amongst  whom  is 
1^6  (CoiumaU.  on  Job  xl.,  and  Lex.  Uib-  a.  v. 

m^ns),  consider  the  Hebrew  term  as  a  plural 
noun  for  "cattle"  in  general;  it  ])eing  Id't  to  the 
reader  to  apply  to  the  Scriittural  allusions  the  par- 
ticular animal,  which  may  be,  according  to  Lee, 
"  eitlier  tiie  horse  or  wild  ass  or  wild  bull "(!);« 
compare  also  lieiske,  Ctmjcciurcein  Job.  p.  107.  Dr. 
Mason  Good  {Hook  of  Job  literally  trannliitec/,  p. 
473,  Lond.  1712)  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that 
the  bv/iemvlli  denotes  some  extinct  pachyderm  like 
the  mammoth,  with  a  view  to  combine  the  charac- 
teristics of  tiie  hippopotamus  and  elephant,  and 
so  to  fulfill  all  the  Scriptund  demands;  compare 
with  this  MichacUs  (Suj).  ad  Lex.  Ihb.  No.  208), 
and  Hasa'us  (in  Di.tsirtat.  Syllorj.  No.  vii.  §  37 
and  §  38,  p.  .'jOO),  who  rejects  with  some  scorn  the 
notion  of  the  identity  of  behemoth  and  mammoth. 
Ur.  Ivitto  {Pift.  Bib.  Job  .\1.)  and  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  (Kitto"s  Cyd.  Bib.  Lit.,  art.  Bt-ln-muth),  from 
being  unable  to  make  all  the  Scriptural  details  cor- 
respond with  any  one  particular  animal,  are  of 
opinion  that  behemoth  is  a  plural  term,  and  is  to 
be  taken  "  as  a  poetical  personification  of  the  great 
pachydcrmata  generally,  wherein  the  idea  of  hip- 
popotiinms  is  predominant."  The  term  bclict/wlh 
would  thus  be  the  counterpart  of  k-dnth/in,  the 
animal  mentioned  next  in  the  book  of  Job;  which 
word,  although  its  signification  in  that  passage  is 
restricted  to  the  crocodile,  does  yet  stand  in  Script- 
ure for  a  python,  or  a  whale,  or  some  other  huge 
monster  of  tiie  deep.  [I,i:\  i.vniAN.]  We  were 
at  one  time  inclined  to  coincide  with  this  view,  but 
a  careful  study  of  the  whole  i)assage  (Job  xl.  15-24) 
has  led  us  to  the  full  conviction  that  the  hippopot- 
anuis  alone  is  the  animal  denoted,  and  that  all  the 
details  descriptive  of  the  behemoth  accord  entirely 
with  the  ascertained  habits  of  that  animal.'' 

Ge.senius  and   itosemniiller  have  remarked  that, 
since  in  the  first  part  of  Jehovah's  discourse  (Job 


Hippopotamus  amphibiua. 

xxxviii..  xxxix.)  land  aniin/d.t  and  birds  are  men- 
tioned, it  suits  tin  treneral  pur]iose  of  that  discourse 
better  to  su()pose  (hat  n'liiailr  or  am/iliibioun  creat- 
ures are  spoken  of  in  the  last  half  of  it:  and  that 
since  the  leviatliaii,  liv  almost  univers.al  consent, 
denotes  the  crocodile,  the  liehemntli  seems  clearly 
to  point  to  the  hippoi)otanms,  his  associate  in  the 

n  Most  ili.'t.nppoinlinu^rc  the-  nrKiinients  of  the  late 
Pro((!s»nr  \a-k  n»  to  "  Rolipiiioth  "  and  "  Ix!vlathan," 
Both  rriticiilly  iiml  zoiilo(tirally. 

h  •  Po"  Dr.  ConiiiifH  note  f  Trnnstntion  of  Johy  p.  155) 
■n  nororaimc*'  wifli  this  opinion.  II. 

c  A  rerwDt  traveller  in  Eg^pt,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Erring- 
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Nile.  Haniicr  ( Ciserr.  ii.  319)  says  •  thert  .8  a 
great  deal  of  beauty  in  the  ranging  the  descriptioi  a 
of  the  behemoth  and  tlie  leviathan,  for  in  the 
Mosaic  pavement  the  people  of  an  l'^g_^  ptian  barque 
are  reprtsentcd  as  darting  spears  or  some  such 
weapons  at  one  of  the  river-horses,  as  another  of 
them  is  pictured  with  two  sticking  near  his  shoulders. 
.  .  . '.  It  was  then  a  customary  thing  with  the  old 
Egyptians  thus  to  attack  these  animals  (see  also 
Wilkinson,  Atic.  L(jyi>t.  iii.  71);  if  so,  how  beauti- 
ful is  the  arrangement  :  there  is  a  most  happy 
gradation;  after  a  grand  but  just  representation 
of  the  terribleness  of  the  river-horse,  the  Almighty 
is  represented  as  going  on  with  his  expostidations 
something  after  this  manner :  —  '  But  dreadful  as 
this  animal  is,  barbed  irons  and  spears  have  some 
times  prevailed  against  him;  but  what  wilt  thou 
do  with  the  crocodile  V  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin 
with  barbed  irons  V  '  "  <tc.,  Ac.  In  the  Lilliostrotum 
Pr<e}i(-slinuin,  to  which  Mr.  Harmer  refers,  there 
are  two  crocodiles,  associates  of  three  river-horses, 
which  are  represented  without  spears  stickuig  in 
them,  though  they  seem  to  be  within  shot. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  Job  cannot  apply  to  the  hippopotamus :  the 
2()th  verse  for  instance,  where  it  is  said,  "  the 
mountains  bring  him  forth  food."  This  passage, 
many  writers  saj-,  suits  the  elephant  well,  but  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  never 
seen  on  mountains.  Again,  the  24th  verse  —  "  his 
nose  pierceth  through  snares  "  —  seems  to  be  spoken 
of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  "  with  its  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  scent  and  touch,  rather  than  to  the 
obtuse  perceptions  of  the  river-horse."  In  answer 
to  the  first  objection  it  has  been  stated,  with  great 

reason,  that  the  word  lidrim  (H'^'^n)  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  restricted  to  what  we  understand  com- 
monly by  the  expression  "  mountains."  In  the 
Pra;nestine  pa\ement  alluded  to  above,  there  are 
to  be  seen  here  and  there,  as  Mr.  Harmer  has 
observed.  "  hiUocks  rising  aliove  the  water."  In 
Ez.  .xliu.  15  (margin),  the  altar  of  God.  only  ten 
cubits  high  and  fourteen  S(iuare,  is  called  "  the 
mountain  of  (iod."  "  The  eminences  of  Egj'pt, 
which  appear  as  the  immdation  of  the  Nile  de- 
creases, may  undoubtedly  be  called  mountains  in 
the  poetical  language  of  Job."  I5ut  we  think  there 
is  no  occasion  for  so  restricted  an  explanation.  The 
hippopotamus,  as  is  well  known,  frequently  leaves 
the  water  and  the  river's  baidc  as  night  approaches, 
and  makes  inland  excursions  for  the  s:ike  of  the 
pasturage,  when  he  conmiits  sad  work  among  the 
growing  crops  (Hassehpiist,  Trav.  p.  188).  No 
doidit  lie  might  be  often  observed  on  the  hill-sid"« 
near  the  spots  frequented  by  him.  Again,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  "  mountains "  are  men- 
tioned iiy  way  of  contrast  to  the  natural  haliit.s  of 
aquatic  animals  generally,  which  never  go  far  from 
the  water  and  the  banks  of  the  river:  but  the  behe- 
moth, though  pa-ssing  nnicli  of  his  time  in  the 
water  and  in  "  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens," 
eateth  gra.ss  like  cattle,  and  feedcth  on  the  hill- side? 
in  com|)any  with  the  bea-sts  of  the  field. i'  There  ia 
much  beauty  in  the  j)assagcs  which  contrast  the 
habits  of  the  hippoiwtanuis,  an  amphibious  animal, 

ton,  writcg  to  us  —  "  The  valley  of  the  Nile  in  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nul)m  Is  in  parts  so  very  narrow  that  th« 
niountnins  iipproaoh  within  a  few  liumlred  uml.i.  ano 
even  lens,  to  the  river's  lninl<  ;  the  lilppopolamu.'*  there 
fore  niijfht  well  be  wiiil  to  get  Us  food  from  tte  moaii 
tains,  on  tlie  sides  of  which  it  would  grow." 
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jnth  tliose  of  herbivorous  laiid-quadrupeds :  but  if 
the  elephant  is  to  be  understood,  the  whole  descrip- 
Mon  is  comparatively  speaking  tame. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  there  is 
little  doubt  tluit  the  marginal  reading  is  nearer  the 
Hebrew  tlian  that  of  the  text.  "  Will  any  take 
him  in  liis  sight,  or  bore  his  nose  with  agin?" 
Perhaps  tliis  refers  to  leading  him  about  alive  \^#th 
a  ring  in  his  nose,  as,  says  Kosenniiiller,  •'  the 
Arabs  are  accustomed  to  lead  camels,"  and  we  may 
add  the  English  to  lead  bulls,  "  with  a  ring  passed 
through  the  nosti'iLs."  The  expression  in  verse  17, 
'•he  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  has  given  occa- 
sion to  much  discussion ;  some  of  the  advocates  for 

the  elephant  maintaining  that  the  word  zdndb  (23T) 
may  denote  either  extremity,  and  that  here  the 
elephant's  trunk  is  intended.  The  parallelism,  how- 
ever, cleiirly  requires  the  posterior  appendage  to  be 
signified  by  the  term.  The  expression  seems  to 
allude  to  the  stiff,  unbending  nature  of  the  animal's 
tail,  which  in  this  respect  is  compared  to  the  trvmk 
of  a  strong  cedar  which  the  wind  scarcely  moves. 

The  description  of  the  animal's  lying  under  "  the 
shady  trees,"  amongst  the  "reeds"  and  willows,  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  hiijpopotamus."  It  has 
been  argued  that  such  a  description  is  equally  appli- 
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a  «'  At  every  turn  there  occurred  deep,  still  pools, 
and  occasional  sanily  islands  densely  clad  with  'ofty 
reeds.  Above  and  beyond  these  rueds  stood  trees  ol 
immense  age,  beneath  which  grew  a  rank  kind  of  grass 
on  which  the  sea-cow  delights  to  pasture  "  (G.  Cuui- 
ming.  p.  297). 

f>  TI^237  Boohart  says,  "  near  thee,"  i.  e.  not  far 
from  thy  own  country.  Gesenius  and  Rosenmi'iller 
translate  the  wortl  "  pai'iter  atque  te."  Gary  {note  on 
(.  c.)  understands  it  "at  the  same  time  as  I  made 
thee."' 

"T'^n,   "  grass,"  not  "  hay,"  as  the  Vulg.  has 
it,   and   some  commentators  :  it  is  from  the  Arabic 


>Aa: 


"  to  be  green."     The  Hebrew  word  occurs 


7 

In  Num.  xi.  5,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  denote  "  leeks." 
<i  D^P   seems  to  refer  here  to  the  bones  cC  the 

legs  more  particularly  ;  the  marrow  bones. 

e   DIS   perhaps  here  denotes  the  rib  bones,  as  is 

prooaWe  from  the  singular  number  7]f~12l  7*^10X23 

which  appears  to  be  distributive  and  thereby  emphatic. 
See  Raienmiill.  Schol.  in  I.  c. 

f  "  With  these  apparently  combined  teeth  the  hip- 
popotamus can  cut  the  grass  as  neatly  as  if  it  were 
mown  with  tlie  scythe,  and  is  able  to  sever,  as  if  with 
shears,  a   tolerably  stout   and   thick   stem "  (Wood's 

Nat.  Hist.  i.  762).  I^T'!?  perhaps  =  the  Greek  SpTnj. 
See  Bochart  (iii.  722),  who  cites  Nicander  (T'lerlac. 
588)  as  comparing  the  tooth  of  this  animal  to  a  scythe. 
The  next  verse  explains  the  purpose  and  use  of  the 
"  scythe  "  with  which  God  has  provided  his  creature  ; 
namely,  in  order  that  he  may  eat  the  grass  of  the 
hUls.  " 

g    C^vS*^"j"irir^  :   vnb   iTa.VToha.rta   BevSpa  :     sub 

umbra.  A.  Schultens,  following  the  Arabic  writers 
Saadias  and  Abulwalid,  was  the  first  European  com- 
jientator  to  propose  "  the  lotus-tree"  as  the  slrnifica- 

tlon  of  the  Hebrew  7S^,  which  occurs  only  n  this 
ind  the   following   verse   of    Job.     He   identifies   the 

Stibrew  word  with  the  .'VraNc  if  v,a3,  which  a<!<^ordin!< 


cable  to  the  elephant ;  but  this  is  hardly  the  case,  foi 
though  the  elephant  is  fond  of  frequent  ablutions,  and 
is  frequently  seen  near  water,  yet  the  constant  habit 
of  the  hippopotamus,  as  implied  in  verses  21,  22, 
seems  to  be  especially  made  the  subject  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed.  T]\e  whole  passage  (Job 
xl.  15-24)  may  be  thus  literally  translated  :  — 

"  Behold  now  behemoth,  whom  I  made  with  thee  ;* 
he  eatcth  grass  c  Hke  cattle. 

"  Behold  now,  his  strength  is  in  his  loins,  and  his 
power  in  the  mu.scles  of  his  belly. 

"  He  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar  :  the  sinews  cf  liia 
thighs  interweave  one  with  another. 

"His  bones''  are  as  tubes  of  copper;  his  (solid) 
bones  each  one  ^  as  a  bar  of  forged  iron. 

'■  He  is  (one  of)  the  chief  of  tue  works  of  Goil  ;  his 
Maker  hath  furnished  him  with  his  scythe  (tooth)./ 

"  for  the  hills  bring  him  forth  abundant  food,  and 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  their  pastime  there. 

"  Beneath  the  shady  trees  <J  he  lieth  down,  in  the 
covert  of  the  reed,  and  feus.A 

"  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow  ;  the 
Nvillows  of  the  stream  surround  him. 

"  Lo !  the  river  s.velleth  proudly  against  him,  yet 
he  is  not  alarmed  :  he  is  securely  confident  though  a 
Jordan  '  burst  forth  against  his  mouth. 

"  Will  any  one  capture  him  when  in  his  sight  ?  * 
will  any  one  bore  his  nostril  in  the  snare  .'  " 

6. 

to  some  authorities  is  another  name  for  the   » ^X,^ 

(si(/r),  the  lotus  of  the  ancient  "  lotophagi,"'  Zizyp/iiis 
lutiis.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  Abu'lfiidli,  cited 
by  Celsius  {HUrnh.  ii.  191),  that  the  Dkal  is  a  specifis 
distinct  from  the  Sidr,  which  latter  plant  was  also 
known  by  the  names  Salam  and  Nabk.  Sprengel 
identifies   the    Dlitl  with    the    Jujube-tree   (Zizi/p/ins 

vulgaris).     But  even  if  it  were  proved  that  the    ^S^ 

and  the   \j\,^   were  identical,  the  explanation  of  the 

(jLo  by  Freytag,  "  Arbor  quae  remota  a  tluniinibus 
nonnisi  pluvia  rigatur,  aliis  lotus,  liam.  Dj.''  does  not 
warrant  us  in  associating  the  tree  with  the  reeds  and 
willows  of  the  Nile.  Geseuius,  strange  to  say,  suppo.ses 
the  reeds,  out  of  which  numerous  birds  are  flying  in 
the  subjoined  woodcut  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  work, 
and  which  are  apparently  intended  to  represent  the 
papyrus  reeds,  to  be  the  lote  lilies.  His  words  are 
"  At  any  rate,  on  a  certain  Egyptian  monument  which 
represents  the  chase  of  the  hippopotamus,  1  ob.serve 
this  animal  con.^ealing  himself  in  a  wood  of  water- 
lotuses  —  in  Inli  apialicrr.  si/U-n  "  (Wilkinson.  JMinifn 
ami  Customs,  iii.  71).  We  prefer  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  "  shady  trees  ;  "  and  so  read  the  Vulg.,  Kimchi, 
and  Aben  Ezra,  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic,  with  Bochart 

Rosenmiiller    takes    Q"^  vM^,     "  more   Aramaeo    pro 

Cbby,  ut  DS72*T  pro  DDTa^  supra  vii.  5,  et 
Ps.  Iviu.'S"  {Schol.  ad  Job.  xl.  21). 

h  See  woodcut.  Compare  also  Bellonius,  quoted  by 
Bochart :  "  Vivit  arundinibus  et  cannis  saccbari  et 
foliis  papyri  herbae." 

'     ^^~l^,   from    "1"^^,    "  to  descend."     The   name 

of  Jordan  is  used  poetically  for  any  river,  as  the  Greek 
poets  u.se  Ida  for  any  mountain  and  Achelous  for  any 
water  (RosenmUll.  Srhnl.),  or  perhajis  in  its  original 
meaning,  as  simply  a  "  rapid  river."  (See  Stanley,  9 
^  P.  §  37.)  This  verse  seems  to  refer  to  the  inunda- 
tion of  tbe  Nile.  ' 

A'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  Implied.  Compare 
in  the  case  of  Lfriathan,  ch.  xli.  2,  5  ;  but  see  also 
Cary's  rendering,  "  He  recrivetb  it  (the  rivfir)  up  t" 
hix  eye»." 
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This  description  ftjirees  in  everj-  particular  with 
the  hippopota'iiiiis,  wliich  we  fully  lielieve  to  be  the 
rcpresentaiive  of  the  behemoth  of  Scripture. 

Accordinj;  to  the  Talimid,  Hehenioth  is  some 
huge  land-animal  which  daily  consumes  the  grass 
off  a  thousand  hills;  he  is  to  have  at  some  future 
|>eriod  a  battle  with  leviathan.  On  account  of  his 
grazing  on  the  mountains,  he  is  called  "  the  bull 
of  the  high  mountains."  (See  Lewysohn,  Zmd. 
dis  Taliimds,  p.  355.1  "The  'fathers,'  for  the 
most  part,"  says  Cary  (Job,  p.  402)  "surrounded 
the  object  with  an  awe  ecjually  dreadful,  and  in  the 
behemoth  here,  and  in  the  leviathan  of  the  ne.xt 
chapter,  saw  nothing  but  mystical  representations 
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of  the  devil;  others  again  have  here  pictured  t4 
thenisehes  some  hieroglyphic  monster  that  has  no 
real  existence;  but  these  wild  imaginations  are  siu- 
passed  by  that  of  IJolducius,  who  in  the  behemoth 
actually  beholds  Christ!  " 

The  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  is  cut  into  wbipn 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  S.  Ai'rica,  and  the  monu- 
meifls  of  Egypt  testify  that  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  the  skin  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  {Anc.  Eqypt. 
iii.  Ti).  The  inhabitants  of  S.  Africa  hold  the 
flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  in  high  esteem;  it  is  said 
to  be  not  unlike  pork. 

The  hippopotamus  belongs  to  the  order  Pnchy- 
dei-viata,  class  Mammalia.  W.  H. 


Cbase  of  the  HippopotamoB.     (Wilkinson.) 


BE'KAH.     [WiiiGiiTS.] 

BEL.     [IJaai..] 

BEL  AND  DRAGON.  [Da.mei.,  Apockt 

"HAI.  ADniTIoXS  TO.] 

BEXA  (3???  :  BaA.(£,  and  BaAt,  and  BaAt£/c, 
Uen.  xiv.  2.  8 :  Bcla ;  a  swulk)toin<)  w/;,  or  dcsti-uc- 
iion.  In  the  Liber  Notn.  Ihbr.,  in  St.  Jerome's 
woiks,  torn,  ii.,  it  is  corrupted  to  "iahal,  in  the 
Cod.  l!eg. ;  but  in  the  Cod.  Coll)ert.  it  is  written 
BctAAa,"  and  interpreted  /caTaTroi/TicryucJy  (see  I's. 
Iv.  (liv.)  9,  Sept.).     Jerome  ap[)ears  to  confound  it 

with    Vl72,  where   he   renders    it   "  Imhe 

devornns ;"    and    with    HvS 

T    T 

"  Balla,  absorpfn  sive  inveterata"). 

1.  [BoAc£«:  B'lln.]  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
plain  which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  I>ot, 

uid  received  the  name  of  Zoar  ("^Vir),  snutUnets, 


81  ve 
where    he  8a}'8, 


i.  e.  a  Utile  one  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  xix.  22).  It  lay  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  I)ead  Sea,  on  the 
frontier  of  Moab  and  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Is.  xv. ) 
and  on  the  route  to  ICgypt;  the  connection  in  which 
it  is  found,  Is.  xv.  5;  .ler.  xlviii.  34;  Gen.  xiii.  10. 
W'c  first  read  of  Hfla  in  (ion.  xiv.  2,  8,  where  it 
is  named  with  Sodom,  (iouiorrha,  Adniah,  and 
Zeboiim,  as  forming  a  confcdei'acy  under  their 
respective  kings,  in  the  vale  of  Siddiin,  to  resist  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  of  Shinar  and  his  associates. 
It  is  singular  that  the  king  of  Hcla  is  the  only  one 
of  the  five  whose  name  is  I'ot  civen,  .nnd  this  sug- 
gests the  ppibability  of  /ieln  having  I  een  bis  own 
name,  a.s  well  as  the  niune  of  his  city,  which  may 
have  been  so  callitl  from  him.  The  tradition  of  the 
Jews  was  that  it  was  called  /hh  from  having  been 
repeate<lly  engulfwi  by  earth<(uakes;  and  in  the 
pas.sage  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  "  Irom  Zoar  even  unto 
Iloronaim  (have  they  uttered  their  voice)  as  an 
heifer'*  of  three  yean  old,"  and  Is.  xv.  5,  the; 


"  BiAAa   ia  al«o  the  LXX.'s  verxlon  of  Brrn,  Oen.        '■  Tliere  ran  be  no  doubt  that  In  both  piiowiiteB  th« 
cl*.  3  ery  of  tbu  dUtrviuieil  MuabitcA  iHcuuipared  to  the  lowiu| 
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ibsurdly  fancied  an  allusion  to  its  destruction  by  | 
three  earthqualves  (Jerome,  Qiuegt.  Iltb.  in  Gen. 
siv.).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  itself  in  the 
supposed  allusion  to  the  sioalluiohuj  tip  of  the  city 

by  an  earthquake,  which  27  ^S  exactly  expresses 
(Num.  xvi,  30);  but  the  repeated  occurrence  of 

277?)  and  words  compoimded  with  it,  as  rfemes 
of  men,  rather  fa\ors  the  notion  of  the  city  having 
been  called  Bi:li  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  is  rendei-ed  yet  more  probable  by  Bela  being 
the  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Gen.  xsxvi.  32. 
For  further  infoniiatioii  see  De  Saulcy's  Narrative, 
=.  457-481,  and  Stanley's  ^'.  cj-  P.  "285.    [Zoak.] 

2.  [BaAd/c:  Bdn,  B  ile  in  1  Chr.]  Son  of  Beor, 
who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the  city  of  Dinhabah, 
eight  generations  before  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Bernard  Hyde,  fol- 
lowing some  Jewish  commentators  (Simon.  Onomast. 
142,  note),  identifies  this  Bela  with  Balaam  the  son 
of  Beor;  but  the  evidence  from  the  name  does  not 
seem  to  prove  more  than  identity  of  family  and 
race.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  us  as  to 
the  age  of  Beor,  or  Bosor,  the  founder  of  the  house 
ftx)m  which  Itela  and  Balaam  sprung.  As  regards 
the  i.ame  of  Bela's  ro3al  or  native  city  Dmhabah, 
which  Fiirst  and  Gesenius  render  "place  of  plunder," 
it  may  be  suggested  whether  it  may  not  possibly 

be  a  form  of  n.3n7,  the  L'haldee  for  gokl,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  fi-equent  L'haldee  resolution  of 
the  dagesh  forte  into  nun.  There  are  several  names 
of  places  and  persons  in  Idumea  which  point  to 
gold  as  found  there — as  Dizahab,  Deut.  i.  1, 
"place  of  gold;"  Mkzahau,  "waters  of  gold,"  or 
"gold-streams,"  Gen.  xxxvi.  39."  Compare  Dehe- 
bris,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber,  famous  for  its 
yellow  waters.  If  this  derivation  for  Dinhabah  be 
true,  its  Chaldee  form  would  not  be  dithcult  to 
account  for,  and  would  supply  an  additional  evidence 
of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  direction 
of  Idumea.     The  name  of  Bela's  ancestor  Beor, 

~I172,  is  of  a  decidedly  Chaldee  or  Aramaean  form, 

like  Peor  "^'VB,  Pethor  "'h?,  Pehob  -h"),  and 
others;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  i.  e.  the 
river  Euphrates;  and  he  himself  describes  his  home 
as -being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7).  Saul 
iigain,  who  reigned  over  Edom  after  Samlah,  came 
from  Heholioth  by  the  river  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
37).  \ye  read  in  Job's  time  of  the  Chaldteans 
making  incursions  into  the  land  of  Uz,  and  carrying 
off  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job's  servants  (Job  i. 
17).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  have  the  king 
of  Shmar  apparently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to 
make  the  kings  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaries,  and  with  his  confederates  extending  his 
conquests  into  the  very  country  which  was  after- 
wards the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Putting 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  con- 
tidence  that  Bela  the  son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  wa-s  a  Chaldaean  Jjy  birth,  and  reigned  in 
Exlom  by  conquest.     He  may  have  been  contem- 


•f  a  heifer  whoso  calf  has  be«n  taken  from  her.  The 
?  ot'companscn  is  very  frequently  omitted  in  Hebrew 
poetry. 

"   In  ~T3n"T^,  "  the  golden  city,"  Is.  ily.  4,  the 
'.HidinK  is  doubtful  (Gesen.^ in  v.). 
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porary  with  Moses  and  Balaam.  Iladad,  jf  which 
name  there  were  two  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  39),  is 
probably  another  instance  of  an  Aramoe,an  king  of 
Edom,  as  we  find  the  name  Benbadad  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  SjTia,  or  Aram,  in  later  history  (1  K.  xx.). 
Compare  also  the  name  of  Had,ad-ezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates  (2 
Sam.  viii.  3,  &c.).  The  passage  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39, 
is  given  in  duplicate  1  Chr.  i.  43-51. 

3.  [BaKd,  BaAe,  etc.:  Bela].  Eldest  son  of 
Benjamin,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi.  21,''  Num.  xxvi. 
38,  1  Chr.  vii.  6,  viii.  1,  and  head  of  the  family  of 
the  Belaites.  The  houses  of  his  family,  according 
to  1  Chi",  viii.  3-5,  were  Addar,  Gera,  Abihud  (read 

£hud  "T^nS,  for  l^rT^IlS),  Abishua,  Naaman, 
Ahoah,  Shupham,  and  Haram.  Of  these  Ehud  is 
the  most  remarkable.  The  exploit  of  Ehud  the 
son  of  Gera,  who  shared  the  peculiarity  of  so  many 
of  his  Benjamite  brethren,  in  being  left-handed 
(Judg.  XX.  16),  in  slaying  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab, 
and  deUvering  Israel  from  the  jMoabitisli  yoke,  is 
related  at  length  Judg.  iii.  14-30.  The  greatness 
of  the  victory  subsequently  obtained  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  length  of  the  rest  of  80  years  which 
followed.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  as  we 
have  Husham  by  the  side  of  Bela  among  the  kings 
of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  so  also  by  the  side  of 
Bela,  son  of  Benjamin,  we  have  the  Benjamite  fam- 
ily of  Hushim  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  sprung  apparently 
from  a  foreign  woman  of  that  name,  whom  a  Ben- 
jamite took  to  wife  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr. 
viii.  8-11).     [Bechek.] 

4.  [BoAe'/c;  -AJex.  BaAe:  Bala.]  Son  of  Ahaz, 
a  Keubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  It  is  remarkable  that 
his  country  too  was  "  in  Aroer,  even  unto  Nebo 
and  Baal-meon ;  and  eastward  he  inhabited  untc 
the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from  the  river 
Euphrates"  (8,  9).  A.  C.  H. 

BE'LAH.     [Bela,  3.] 
BE'LAITES,  THE('P^2n:  6Bo\(;[Vat. 
Alex.  -Aei :  Behitce] ),  Num.  xxvi.  38.     [Bela,  3.] 
BEL'EMUS   (Bi^Aeyuoy:    Balsainus),  lEair. 

ii.  16.       [BiSHLAM.] 

BE'LIAL.  The  translators  of  our  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,   have  frequently  treated   the 

word   7l?*721  as  a  proper  name,  and  given  it  in 

the  form  Belial,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  \-i.  15 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  it  is  connected 

with  the  expressions  K,'  "^S,  man  of,  or  *|  2  son  of: 
in  other  instances  it  is  translated  icicktd  or  some 
equivalent  term  (Deut.  xv.  9;  Ps.  xli.  8,  ci.  3, 
Prov.  vi.  12,  x\-i.  27,  xix.  28;  Nah.  i.  11,  15). 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  word 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  in  the  0.  T. ; 
its  meaning  is  worthlessness,  and  hence  recklessness, 
lawlessness.     Its  etj-mology  is  uncertain :  the  first 

part  '^ /"a,  =^ without;  the  second  part  has  been  va- 
riously connected  with  "^'y^  yolce,  as  in  the  ViJg. 
(Judg.  xix.  22)  Belial,  id  est  absque  jugo,  in  the 
sense  of  unbridled,  rebellious ;  with  H  ^'3,  to  a»- 
cend,  as  =  without  ascent,  that  is,  o/"  (he  lowest  con- 
dition ;  and  lastly  with  7^^,  usefulness  =  vnthom 


b  In  A.  V.  ■'  Bolah,"  the  V  being  rendered  hj  B 
Comp.  SsDAB  [3  i  Hebron,  2]. 
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u$efulncss,  that  is,  f/oott  for  nothimj  (Gesen.  The- 
Kiur.  p.  20D):  tlie  latter  appcjirs  to  lie  the  most 
probable,  not  only  in  regard  to  sense,  but  also  as 
explaining'  the  unusual  fusion  of  the  two  words,  the 
>  at  the  end  of  the  one  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
other  leiuiing  to  a  cni.iig,  originally  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, and  afterwards  in  the  writing.  The  ex- 
pression .<"«  or  in'in  <>/'  lidinl  nuist  be  undei-stood 
as  meaning  sin)|)ly  a  worthless,  lawless  fellow  (iro- 
pavo/uos,  I.XX.):  it  occurs  frequently  in  this  sense 
ni  tilt;  lii-storical  books  (Judg.  xix.  '2'2.  xx.  13;  1 
,Sani.  i.  1(1,  ii.  I'i,  x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25,  xxx.  22;  2 
Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1 ;  1  K.  xxi.  10;  2  (Jhr.  xiii.  7), 
and  only  once  in  the  earher  books  (Ueut.  xiii.  1-3). 

The  atyunct   tC^S  is  occasionally  omitted,  as  in 

Sam.  xxiii.  6,  and  Job  xxxiv.  18,  where  7^*^21 
stands  by  itself,  as  a  terni  of  reproach.  The  later 
Hebrews  used  ^taKa  and  yuoipe  in  a  similar  manner 
(Matt.  V.  22):  the  latter  is  [lerhaps  the  most  anal- 
ogous; in  1  Sam.  xxv.  25,  Nabal  (v33  :=^copJj) 

is  described  as  a  man  of  Belial,  as  though  the  terms 
were  equivalent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  in  the  form  Be- 
Kiap  and  not  BeKiaK,  as  given  in  the  A.  V.  The 
change  of  A  into  p  was  common ;  we  have  an  in- 
stance even  in  Biblical  Hebrew  m"1'TP  (Job 
xixviii.  32)  for  nib-Ttt  2  K.  xxiii.  5);  in  Chal- 
dee  we  meet  with  S^^lH  for  C^!J  vH,  and  vari- 
ous other  instances ;  the  same  change  occurred  in 
the  Doric  dialect  (^avpos  for  (pavKos),  with  which 
the  Alexandrine  writers  were  most  familiar.  I'he 
term  as  used  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15  is  generally  under- 
Btood  xs  an  appellative  of  Satan,  as  the  pci-sonifica- 
tion  of  all  that  was  bad:  Bengel  {Gnomon  in  loc.) 
explains  it  of  Antichrist,  as  more  strictly  the  oppo- 
site of  Christ  {oiimvin  coUuviem  anticlnisliurmm 
notare  vidilin-).  W.  I-.  B. 

BELLOWS  (ncn:  ^uo-rjT'^p,  LXX.).  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  211,  "  The  l)ellow»  are 
burned;"  where  their  use  is  to  heat  a  smelting 
furnace.  They  were  known  even  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  perhajis  still  eirlier,  since  the  operations 
of  a  foundry  would  be  almost  impossible  without 
them.  A  picture  of  two  different  kinds  of  bellows, 
both  of  highly  ingenious  construi'tion,  may  \>e  found 
in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kyypt.  iii.  338.  "  They  con- 
sisted," he  says,  "of  a  leather,  secured  and  fitted 
into  a  frame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  extended  for 
Ziiirying  the  wind  to  the  fire.     They  were  worked 


^jyptliin  Bellows.   (F.  CaHllard,  Recherches  sur  Us  Am 
(its  Anciens  kgijinicns.) 

)j  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them,  with 
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one  under  each  foot,  and  pressing  them  altematel} 
while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a 
string  he  held  in  his  liand.  In  one  instance  we 
observe  from  the  painting,  that  when  the  man  left 
the  bellows,  they  were  raised  ;vs  if  inflated  with  air; 
and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  v:dve. 
The  pipes  even  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  HI.,  [sup- 
posed to  IhjJ  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  apj)ear 
to  have  been  simply  of  reed,  ti|)ped  with  a  metal 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 

Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Komaiis.  Homer  (//.  xviii.  470) 
si)eaks  of  20  tpZaai  in  the  forge  of  Ilepho'stos,  and 
they  are  mentioned  frcriuently  by  ancient  authors 
{Did.  of  Ant.,  art.  Folli.-s).  Ordinary  hand-bel- 
lows, made  of  wood  and  kid's-skin,  are  used  by  the 
modern  Egyptians,  but  are  not  found  in  the  old 
paintings.  They  may  however  have  been  known, 
as  they  were  to  the  early  Greeks.  I".  W.  V.      ' 

BELLS.  There  are  two  words  thus  translated 
in  the  A.  V.,  namely,  '(IXi^^t  E^c.  xxviii.  33  (from 
a^Q,  to  strike;  K<iS(cves,  LXX.),  and  nibl'^, 
Zech.  xiv.  20  (rh  fwl  rhv  X"^^"'"*'  tov  'lirirov, 
LXX.;  A.  v.,  marg.  "bridles,"  from  7^!j,  to 
strike). 

In  Ex.  xxnii.  33  the  bells  alluded  to  were  the 
golden  ones,  according  to  the  liabbis  72  in  number 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Sdmllm),  which  alteniated  with  the 
three-colored  pomegranates  round  the  hem  of  the 
high-priest's  ephod.  The  object  of  them  was  "  that 
his  sound  might  be  heard  when  he  went  in  unto  the 
(holy  place,  and  when  he  came  out,  that  he  die  not  " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  35),  or  ''  that  as  he  went  there  might 
be  a  sound,  atid  a  noise  made  that  miirht  i)e  he.ard 
in  the  temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  childien  of  his 
people  "  (ICcclus.  xlv.  'J).  No  doubt  they  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  ■  the  bells  used  by  the  Mrah- 
mins  in  the  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  h'oman 
Catiiolics  (luring  the  celebration  of  mass  (comp. 
Luke  i.  21).  To  this  day  l)clls  are  frequently 
attached,  for  the  sake  of  their  plea.sant  sound,  to 
the  anklets  of  women.  [.Anki.kt.]  The  little 
girls  of  Ciuro  wear  strings  of  them  round  their 
feet  (Lane,  J/w/.  Ki/ypt.  ii.  370,  and  at  K"()jar, 
Mungo  I'ark  saw  a  dance  "  in  which  many  (kt- 
formcrs  assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with 
little  bells  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms." 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20  "bells  of  the  horses"  (where 
our  marg.  A'ers.  follows  the  LXX.)  is  probably  a 
wTong  rendering.     The  Hebrew  word  is  almost  the 

same  as  I^^j'T'  .'VP  ""  l'^'*"  of  cyml)als,"  and  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  the  words 
"  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  are  not  bells,  but  "  concave  or  flat  pieces  of 
brass,  which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for 
the  .sake  of  ornamejit"  (.lahn,  Arcli.  Bibl.  §  9G). 
Indeed    they    were    probably   the    same    as    the 

C^'inb,  ixT}vi(TKoi  (Is.  iii.  18;  Judg.  viii.  21), 
lunnhe  of  gol<l,  silver,  or  bniss  use<I  as  ornaments, 
and  hung  by  the  /Vnibiaiia  round  the  necks  of  their 
camels,  as  we  still  see  them  in  England  <hi  the  liar- 
ness  of  horses.  They  were  not  only  ornamental, 
but  useful,  an  their  tinkling  tended  to  enliven  the 
animals:  and  in  the  caravans  they  thus  served  the 
purpose  of  our  mwleni  sheep-bells.  The  conipsiri- 
Bon  to  the  Kw^wvts  used  by  the  (Jteeks  to  test 
horses  seems  out  of  place;  and  hence  Archbishop 
Seeker's  exploiiatiun  of  the  verse,  oa  meaning  thai 
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war-horses  would  become  useless,  and  their  trap- 
pings would  be  converted  to  sacred  purposes,  Ls 
untenable.  The  general  meaning,  as  obvious  i'rom 
the  context,  is  that  true  religion  will  then  be  uni- 
versally professed.  F.  W.  ¥. 

BELMA'IM  (B6\0e,u;  [Vat.]  Alex.  BeA/3oi/x; 

[Sin.  AI3e\0atfi;  Comp.  BeAyuatju:]  Bdiiin),  a 
place  which,  from  the  terms  of  Jhe  passage,  would 
appear  to  have  teen  south  of  Dothaini  (.Jud.  vii. 
•3).  Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  Bei.men,  though 
whether  this  is  the  case,  or  indeed  whether  either 
of  them  ever  had  any  real  existence,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  determine.  [Judith.]  The  Syriac 
has  Abel-mechola.  .  G. 

BEL'MEN  ([i;om.  Comp.]  BcA^ueV;  [Sin.] 
Alex.  BeX/j-aiV,  L^^^.  BaiAfxaty] :  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  amongst  the  towns  of  Samaria  as 
Ijmg  between  Beth-horon  and  .Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4). 
The  Hebrew  name  would  seem  to  have  been  Abel- 
maim;  but  the  onlj  place  of  that  name  in  the 
O.  T.  was  far  to  the  north  of  the  locahty  here 
alluded  to.  [Abel-jiaim.]  The  Syriac  version 
has  Abel-meholah,  which  is  more  consistent  with 
the  context.     [Ahel-meholah;  Belmaim.] 

G. 

BELSHAZ'ZAR  (n-2Sa7^2,    Dan.   v.  1, 

and  ~l^tt'M/5>  vii.  1:  BaKriaap  [Alex.  Bapra- 
rrap  in  Dan.  v.  1]:  B'dt'isnr),  the  last  king  of 
Babylon.  According  to  the  well-known  scriptural 
uaiTative.  he  was  warned  of  his  coming  doom  by 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  was  interpreted 
by  Daniel,  and  was  slain  during  a  splendid  feast  in 
bis  palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  {Cyrop.  vii.  5,  3) 
tells  us  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  hi  the 
night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  feast- 
ing and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narratives  of  Berosus  in  Jose- 
phus  (c.  Apion.  i.  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (i.  184  fF.) 
difler  from  the  above  account  m  some  important 
particulars.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedus  or  Nabonadius  (Nn/ju-nil  or  Nabonu- 
hit,  i.  e.  Ntbo  hhsscSj  or  makes  prostperous),  and 
says  that  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus  took 
Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Borsippus  or  Borsippa  (Birs-i-Nimrud), 
called  by  Niebuhr  {Lcct.  on  Anc.  Hist,  xii.)  "the 
Chaldaean  Ifenares,  the  city  in  which  the  Chaldseans 
had  their  most  revered  objects  of  religion,  and  where 
they  cultivated  their  science."  Being  blockaded  in 
that  city,  Nabonnedus  surrendered,  his  life  was 
spared,  and  a  principality  or  estate  given  to  him  in 
Carmania,  where  he  died.  According  to  Herodotus 
the  last  king  was  called  Labynetus,  a  name  easy  to 
reconcile  with  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus,  and  the 
Xabannidochus  of  Megasthenes  (pAiseb.  PriBp. 
lyr'tnij.  ix.  41).  Cyrus,  after  defeating  Labynetus 
ill  the  open  field,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within 
which  the  besieged  defied  attack  and  even  block- 
ade, as  they  had  walls  300  feet  high,  and  75  feet 
tliick,  forming  a  square  of  1.5  mUes  to  a  side,  and 
had  stored  up  previously  several  years'  provision. 
But  he  took  the  city  by  drawing  off  for  a  time  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  a.id  then  marching  in 
with  his  whole  army  along  lis  bed,  during  a  great 
Bab)lon:an  festival,  while  the  people,  feoUng  per- 
fectly secure,  were  scattered  over  the  w'hole  city  in 
reckless  amusement.  These  discrepancies  have 
latelv  been  cleared  up  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
Henry  IJawhnson;  and  the  histories  of  profane 
wiitUH,  f;u-  from  contradicting  the  Scrijitural  nami- 
18 
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tive,  are  shown  to  explain  and  confirm  it.  In  1854 
he  deciphered  the  inscriptions  on  some  cylinders 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer  (the  ancient  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees),  containing  memorials  of  the  works 
executed  by  Nabonnedus.  From  these  inscriptions 
it  appeal's  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonnedus  was 
called  Bel-shar-ezar  and  admitted  by  his  father  to 
a  share  in  the  government.  This  name  is  com- 
pounded of  Bel  (the  Babylonian  god),  Shar  {a  king), 
and  the  same  termination  as  in  Nabopolassar,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, &c.,  and  is  contracted  into  Belshaz- 
zar,  just  as  Neriglissar  (again  with  the  same  ter- 
mination) is  formed  from  Nergal-sharezar.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Athen£eum,  No.  1377,  Sir 
Henry  Kawhnson  says,  "  we  can  now  understand 
how  Belshazzar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may 
have  been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  IMedes  and 
Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault 
which  followed ;  while  Nabonnedus  leading  a  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated,  and  obUged 
to  take  refuge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after  a 
short  resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned, 
accorduig  to  Berosus,  an  honorable  rethement  in 
Cannania."  In  accordance  with  this  view  we 
arrange  the  last  Chaldsean  kings  as  follows :  —  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, his  son  Evil-merodach,  Neriglissar, 
Laborosoarchod  (his  son,  a  boy,  killed  in  a  conspir- 
acy), Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus,  and  Belshazzar. 
Herodotus  says  that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of 
Queen  Nitoeris;  and  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Chr. 
Arm.  p.  GO)  tells  us  that  he  succeeded  Laborosoar- 
chod, but  was  not  of  his  family.  T^lal^ai/viSoxov 
a.TroSitKvv(n  0a(ri\ea,  irpoa^Kovra.  oi  oOSeV-  In 
Dan.  v.  2,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  father  of 
Belshazzar.  This  of  course  need  only  mean  grand- 
father or  ancestor.  Now  Neriglissar  usurjjed  the 
throne  on  the  murder  of  Evil-merodach  (Beros.  ap. 
.Joseph.  Apion.  i. ) :  we  may  therefore  well  suppose 
that  on  the  death  of  his  son  Laborosoarchod,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's family  was  restored  in  the  person  of 
Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus,  possibly  the  son  of  that 
king  and  Nitoeris,  and  father  of  Belshazzar.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  supposition  would  be  that 
if  Neriglissar  married  Nebuchadnezzar's  daughter 
(.loseph.  c.  Apion.  i.  21)  [20,  Didot's  ed.],  Nabon- 
nedus would  through  her  be  connected  with  Laboro- 
soarchod. This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory  of 
Rawlinson  {Herod.  Essay  viii.  §  25),  who  connects 
Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  it  probaljle  that  Nabu-nahit,  whom 
he  does  not  consider  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be  Belshaz- 
zar" s  maternal  grandfather.  A  totally  different 
view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Niebuhr  {Geschiclile  As- 
sures itnd  Babel's  seii  Phul,  p.  91),  who  considers 
I^lshazzar  to  be  another  name  for  Evil-merodach, 
the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  identifies  their 
characters  by  comparing  Dan.  v.  with  the  language 
of  Berosus  about  Evil-merodach,  TrpocrToy  rwv 
TrpayfxaTcuv  a.v6fj.(i>s  koX  aaiKyiis-  He  considers 
that  the  capture  of  Babylon  described  in  Daniel, 
was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by  the  ^ledes,  under 
Astyages  (e.  e.  Darius  the  Mede),  and  that  between 
the  reigns  of  Evil-merodach  or  Belshazzar,  and  Ne- 
riglissar, we  must  insert  a  brief  period  during  which 
Babylon  was  subject  to  the  Medes.  Tliis  solves  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius  (Dan.  v.  31 ;  cf. 
Rawlinson,  Essay  iii  §  11),  but  most  people  will 
])rot)ahly  prefer  the  actual  focts  discovered  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlnson  to  the  theory  (though  doubtlwu 
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rery  ingenious)  of  Niebuhr.     On  Rawlinson's  view, 
BeUbazzar  died  is.  c.  638,  on  Niebuhr'a  n.  c.  559. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 
BELTESHAZ'ZAR.     [DAxrEL.] 
BEN  (^2  [son]:  LXX.  omits:  Ben),  a  Levite 
"of   tbe  second   dejL^ree,"  one  of  the  porters  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  the  service  of  the  ark  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18). 

BENA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (^^^3?  and  n;22  = 
l/itilt  by  J  ah :  Bai^alas  '•  Bamt'itis),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral Israelites :  — 

1.  Bkxaiaml';   tlie  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 

Siest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe 
Levi,  thoui^h  a  native  of  Kahzecl  (2  Sum.  xxiii. 
20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of  .Juduh;  set  by 
Dand  (1  Chr.  xi.  2.j)over  his  body-<^uar(l  of  Chere- 
thites  and  rdethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  IK.  i.  38 ; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  2  Sam.  xx.  23)  and  occuitying 
a  middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of  the  Gib- 
borim,  or  "mi<;hty  men,"  and  tlie  thirty  '-valiant 
men  of  the  annies"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  22;  1  Chr. 
xi.  25,  xxvii.  G;  and  see  Kennicott,  Jh'as.  p.  177). 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank  are  nar- 
rated in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21;  1  Chr.  xi.  22.  He 
was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  ( 1  Chr. 
xxvii.  5). 

Benaiah  remained  faithfi^  to  Solomon  during 
Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8,  10),  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official  capacity 
as  commander  of  tlie  king's  body-guard  (1  K.  i.  32. 
38,  44);  and  after  Adonijah  and  Joab  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  his  hand,  he  was  raised  by 
Solomon  into  the  place  of  the  latter  as  commander- 
ji-chicf.of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  called  after 
his  grandfather,  .lehoiafla,  who  succeeded  Ahitho- 
phel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr.  xx\ii. 
34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's  mistake  for 
"Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada." 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  om.  in  2  Sam. ;  Vulg.  in  2  Sam. 
and  1  ('hr.  xi.  Bamda.]  Bknaiau  the  rinATiioN- 
itk;  an  ICphraimite,  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  eleventh  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
14). 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  Bayaia.]  Bkxaiahu:  a 
I^evite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  "  played  with  a 
psaltery  on  Alamoth"  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

4.  [1  Chr.  XV.  24,  Bacaio;  Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Bocoi.]  Bkxaiahu;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark 
(I  Chr.  XV.  24,  xvi.  C). 

5.  [Vat.  om.]  Bm.naiah;  a  Levite  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). 

6.  [Vat.  Qavat  ^auatas.]  Benaiaiiu;  a  I.e- 
vite  in  the  time  of  llezckiah,  one  of  the  "  overseers 

(Cl^p?)  of  offerings"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

7.  [Vat.  om.;  Alex.  Bavata-  Bannia.]  Be- 
naiah; one  of  the  "princes"  (C*S^ti?2)  of  the 
families  of  Simeon  (1  ('hr.  iv.  30). 

8.  Benaiah;  four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives.  [Bauaia'-  Vulg.  1, 
Biinea  ;  3,  Banens ;  4,  B'intiid.]  1  (F.zr.  x.  25). 
[Baa.mas.]  2  (I'j;r.  X.  30).  [Naikus.]  3  (Fjtr. 
I.  35),  and  4  (x.  43).     [Ba.naiah.] 

9.  Be.naiaiiij;  father  of  Pelatiah,  "  a  prince  of 
Ihe  people"  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xi.  1,  13). 

BEN-AM'MI  ("STl?,  KM  of  my  kindreit). 


BENE-KEDEM 

the  son  of  the  younger  daughter  of  I>ot,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  six.  38).  The 
reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  text  by  inserting  the  name  of  Ammon  aa 
well  as  the  exclamation  which  originated  it:  koX 
4Ka\fae  rh  vvofxa  aiirov  'Afxukv  \eyovffa  Tib. 
yf vovs  fiov  [Alex,  fiifx/xav  o  vios  tov  ytvovs  ftou] 
Amnion,  id  tstjiliiia  jtoj/uli  mci. 

BEN'E-BE'RAK  (P"in-''22  [son«  of  hf/ht- 
niii(j  OT  of  Buvak]:  BavaifiaKaT;  Alex.  Bavi)^a- 
puK-  el  Bane  et  Barach:  Sjt.  «-»_^«-^.^0),  one 

of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  mentioned  only  in 
.Josh.  xix.  45.  The  paucity  of  information  which  we 
possess  regarding  this  tribe  (omitted  entirely  from 
the  lists  in  1  (  hr.  ii.-viii.,  and  only  one  family 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.)  makes  it  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  "sons  of  Berak  "  who  gave  tbei% 
name  to  this  place  belonged  to  Dan,  or  were,  as  we 
may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name,  earlier  settlers 
disiKJssessed  by  the  tribe.  The  reading  of  the 
SjTia^  Ba.al-debac,  is  not  confinncd  by  any  other 
version.  By  Eusebius  the  name  is  divided  (comp. 
Vulg.),  and  BapaKal  is  said  to  have  been  then  a 
village  near  Azotus.  No  trace  has  been  found  of 
it.  G. 

*  Knobel  (Josua,  p.  471)  identifies  it  with  Ibn 
Abrnk,  an  hour's  distance  from  el-  I'ehudiyeh  (.Je- 
hud),  according  to  Scholz  {lieise,  p.  250).        A. 

BEN'E-JA'AKAN  {]^V^.  "'32,  children 
[sons]  of  Jaakim  [perh.  sagacious,  wise,  Furst] : 
Bauaia;  Alex.  BaftKaV-  Bemjaacan),  a  tribe  who 
gave  their  name  to  certain  wells  in  the  desert  which 
fonned  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan.  [Beehoth  Bene- 
.jaakan.]  In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  is 
given  in  the  shortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jaakan,  the 
son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  1.  42), 
whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis  as  Akan. 
[Akan;   .Jakan.] 

Tlie  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {Onom.  Beroth 
fil.  Jacin,  'laKfi/x)  the  spot  was  shown  10  miles 
from  Petra  on  the  top  of  a  mountain-  Hobinson 
suggests  the  small  fountain  e^-  Taiyibdi,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Pass  tr-Rubay  under  Petra,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Arabah.  The  word  Beeroth, 
however,  suggests  not  a  spring  but  a  group  of  ar- 
tificial weUs. 

In  the  Targ.  Ps.  .Ion.  the  name  is  given  in  Num- 
bers a-s  Aktha,  SHPV  "'n''2.  G. 

BEN'E-KE'DEM  i'^'^P.,  "'i??,  the  children 
[sons]  of  the  KasI),  an  appellation  given  to  a  people, 
or  to  peoples,  dwelling  to  the  e.ast  of  Palestine.  It 
occure  in  the  following  pa.ssages  of  tlie  O.  T. :  (1.) 
Gen.  xxix.  1,  ".Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the 
people  of  the  I".ast,"  in  which  was  therefore  reck- 
oned Haran.  (2.)  .lob  i.  3,  .lob  was  "  the  greatest 
of  .all  the  men  of  the  Ea.st "  [.Ion].  (3.)  Judg. 
vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12,  viii.  10.  In  the  first  three  pas- 
sages the  IJene-Kedem  are  mentioned  together  with 
the  Midianites  and  the  .\m:dekites;  and  in  the 
fourth  the  latter  jjooplcs  seem  to  be  included  in  this 
ronunon  name:  "  Now  Zcbah  .and  Zalmmma  [were] 
in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with  them,  aliout  fifteen 
thousand  [men],  all  that  were  left  of  all  the  hostJ 
of  the  children  of  the  I'jwt."  In  the  evei.tii  Ui 
which   these  passage*  of  Judges  relate,  we  find  » 
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jurious  reference  to  the  language  spoken  by  these 
eastern  tribes,  which  was  understood  by  Gideon  and 
bis  servant  (oi  one  of  them)  as  they  listened  to  the 
talk  in  the  camp ;  and  from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible  to  an  Israelite : 
an  inference  bearing  on  an  affinity  of  race,  and 
thence  on  the  growth  of  the  Semitic  languages. 
(4.)  1  K.  iv.  30,  "Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  East  country." 
(5.)  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28;  Ez.  xxv.  4,  10.  From 
the  fi)  st  passage  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  an  argu- 
ment, but  the  other  instances,  with  their  contexts, 
are  highly  important.  In  Ezekiel,  Ammon  is  de- 
livered to  the  "men  of  the  East,"  and  its  city 
Kabbah  is  prophesied  to  become  "  a  stable  for 
.  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place  for 
flocks;  "  referring,  apparently,  to  the  habits  of  the 
wandering  Arabs;  while  "palaces"  and  "dwell- 
ings," also  mentioned  and  thus  rendered  in  the  A. 
v.,  may  be  better  read  ^- camps"  and  ^<- tents.'''' 
The  words  of  Jeremiah  strengthen  the  supposition 
just  mentioned :  "  Concerning  Kedar,  an^con- 
ceming  Hazor,  which  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Arise  ye, 
go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  East. 
Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they  take  away: 
they  shall  take  to  themselves  tbeir  curtains  [i.  e. 
tents^,  and  all  their  \essels,  and  their  camels" 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
appellation  of  Bene-Kedera;  some  (as  Rosenmliller 
and  Winer)  holding  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
Arabs  generally.  From  a  consideration  of  the  pas- 
sages al)0ve  cited,  and  that  which  makes  mention 
of  the  land  of  Kedem,  Gen.  xxv.  6  [Ishmael], 
we  think  (with  Geseiiius)  that  it  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts  (east  of  Palestine 
and  Lower  Egypt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ish- 
mael  and  of  Keturah,  extending  perhaps  to  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia  (to  whicli  we  may  suppose 
Kedem  to  apply  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  as  well  as  in  Is. 
ii.  G);  and  that  it  was  sometimes  apphed  to  the 
Arabs  and  tlieir  country  generally.  The  only  pos- 
itive instance  of  this  latter  signification  of  Kedem 
occurs  in  Gen.  x.  30,  where  "  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  East"  is  by  the  common  agreement  of  scholars 
situate  in  Southern  Arabia  [Ar.\bia;  Sephak]. 

In  the  0.  T.  J"}^,  with  its  conjugate  forms, 
seems  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise  called 
Bene-Kedem.  and  with  the  same  limitations.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  ^  avaroXi]  in  the  N.  T. 

(Matt.  ii.  1  fi'.).      C^n  ^33,  Dir^.  \J2  \^ni«!, 

C~[n  ^7]^)  ^nd  ^77.  (in  the  passages  above  re- 
ferred to),  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  the 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeSe'^u)  by  the 
fomer;  except  LXX.  in  1  K.  iv.  30,  and  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  in  Is.  ii.  6,  where  they  make  Kedem  to 
relate  to  ancient  time.  E.  S.  P. 

BENHATDAD  [more  correctly  Ben-hadad] 

(T7n"^5)  sonof  Hadad:  vihs^ABep:  Benaclad), 
tlie  name  of  three  kings  of  Damascus.  Hadad  or 
Adnd  WAS  a  Syrian  god,  probably  the  Sun  (Macrob. 
Saturnalia,  i.  23),  still  worshipped  at  Damascus  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  us  {Ant.  is.  4,  6),  and  from  it 
several  Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  Hadadezer, 
.  e.  Hadad  has  helped.  The  ^^  son  of  Hadad" 
herefore,  means  worshipper  of  Hadad.  Damascus, 
ifter  having  been  taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  5, 
'1.  w«8  delivered  from  subjection  to  his  successor 
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by  Rezon  (1  K.  xi.  24),  who  "was  an  adveisary  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Benhauad  I.  was  either  son  or  grandson  to 
Rezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria,  the  various  smaller  kingdoms  which  sur- 
rounded it  being  gradually  absorbed  into  its  terri- 
tory. Benhadad  must  have  been  an  energetic  and 
powerful  sovereign,  and  his  alliance  was  courted 
both  by  Baasha  of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He 
finally  closed  with  the  latter  on  receiving  a  large 
amount  of  treasure,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of 
the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby  enabling  Asa  to  pursue 
his  victorious  operations  in  the  S.  From  1  K.  xx. 
34,  it  would  appear  that  he  continued  to  make  war 
upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time,  and  forced  him  to 
make  "streets"  in  Samaria  for  Syiian  residents. 
[Ahab.]     This  date  is  b.  c.  950. 

Benhadau  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also 
king  of  Damascus.  Some  authors  call  him  grand- 
son, on  the  ground  that  it  was  unusual  in  antiquity 
for  the  son  to  inherit  the  father's  name.  But  Ben- 
hadad seems  to  have  been  a  religious  title  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  as  we  see  by  its  reappearance  as  the 
name  of  Hazael's  son,  Benhadad  III.  Long  wars 
with  Israel  characterized  the  reign  of  Benhadad  II., 
of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  described  under 
AiiAB.  His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion 
are  proved  by  the  thirty-two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  proliably  owing  to 
the  difficulties  in  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  was  in- 
volved by  tlie  rebellion  of  i\Ioab,  Benhadad  renewed 
the  war  with  Israel,  and  after  some  minor  attempts 
which  were  frustrated  by  Elislia,  attacked  Samaria 
a  second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  that 
there  was  a  terrible  famine  in  the  city,  and  atrocities 
were  committed  to  get  food  no  less  revolting  than 
those  which  Josephus  relates  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  But  when  the  SjTians  were  on  the  very 
point  of  success,  they  suddenly  broke  up  in  the 
night  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  panic,  under  which 
they  fancied  that  assistance  was  coming  to  Israel 
from  Egypt  or  some  Canaanitish  cities  as  Tjtc  or 
Ramoth.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
unhoped-for  deliverance  by  successful  ofiensive  oper- 
ations, since  we  find  from  2  K.  ix.  1  that  Ramoth 
in  Gilead  was  once  more  an  Israelitish  town. 
[Ahab.]  Soon  after  Benhadad  fell  sick,  and  sent 
Hazael,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  with  vast  presenta, 
to  consult  Elisha,  who  happened  to  be  in  Damascus, 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  malady.  Ehsha  rephed  that 
the  sickness  was  not  a  mortal  one,  but  that  still  he 
would  certainly  die,  and  he  announced  to  Hazael 
that  he  would  be  his  successor,  with  tears  at  the 
thought  of  the  misery  which  he  woidd  bring  on 
Israel.  On  the  day  after  Hazael's  return  Benhadad 
was  murdered,  but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought 
fiwm  a  cursory  reading  of  2  K.  viii.  15,  by  Hazael. 
Such  a  supposition  is  hardly  consistent  with  Hazael's 
character,  would  in\olve  Klisha  in  the  gailt  of  hav- 
ing suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction  of 
Hazael's  name  in  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  15  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  he  is  also  the  subject 
of  the  first  clause.  Ewald,  from  the  Hebrew  text 
and  a  general  consideration  of  the  chapter  ( Gesch. 
des  V.  I.  iii.  523,  note),  thinks  that  one  or  more 
of  Benhadad's  own  servants  were  the  murderers: 
Calmet  {Fr-ngm.  vii.)  believes  that  the  wet  cloth 
which  caused  his  death,  was  intended  to  effect  his 
cure.  This  view  he  supports  \j  a  reference  to 
Bruce's  Travels,  iii.  33.  Hazael  succeeded  him 
perhaps  because  he  had  no  m  turaJ  heirs,  and  with 
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him  expired  the  dynasty  founded  by  Rezon.  Ben- 
dadad's  death  was  about  B.  c.  8'JO,  and  he  must 
liave  reigned  some  30  years. 

liKMiADAD  III.,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hazaol,  and  his  successor  on  the  tlirone  of  Syria. 
His  reij^n  was  disastrous  for  Damascus,  and  the 
va.st  power  wielded  by  his  father  sank  into  insig- 
nificance. In  the  striking  language  of  Scripture, 
"  .Jehoahaz  [the  son  of  Jelui]  besought  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  unto  him,  for  he  saw  the  oppres- 
sion of  Israel,  because  the  king  of  Syria  oppressed 
them;  and  the  Lord  gave  Lsrael  a  savior"  (2  K. 
xiii.  4,  5).  This  savior  was  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  2 
K.  xiv.  27),  but  the  prosperity  of  Israel  began  to 
revive  in  the  reign  of  his  father  Jehoxsh,  the  son 
of  Jehoahaz.  When  Henluulad  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Ilazael,  Jehoa,sh,  in  accordance  with  a 
prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha,  recovered  the  cities 
which  Jehoahaz  h:vd  lost  to  the  Syrians,  and  beat 
him  in  Aphek  (2  K.  xiii.  17)  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  where  Ahab  had  already  defeated  Benhadad 
II.  [AiiAi?.]  Jehoash  gained  two  more  victories, 
but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israel  on  the 
"E.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  rescned  for  his  suc- 
cessor. Tiie  date  of  IJenhadad  III.  is  n.  c.  840. 
His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed  by  Amos  i.  4. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

BEN-HA'IL  (b')n""}5,  son  of  the  host,  i.  e. 

warrior:  Benhnil),  one  of  the  "princes"  (^"n"') 
whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  C'hr.  xvii.  7).  The  LXX.  translates, 
robs  riyovfjiivovs  avrov  k  a\  t  oh  s  v  t  oh  s  twv 
^  V  V  aT  w  V. 

BEN-HA'NAN  ("I^n^ja  [son  of  the  merci- 
ful]- vihs^avQ.:  -Alex,  [moj]  kvaV-  fUm  Ilandn), 
»n  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of  Judali  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BENFNU  (=12''3?  [»«;•  son]  iBai/ouai;  [Vat. 
FA.  Biviajjidv  ;]  Alex.  Bavovatdi  ;  [Aid.  Baj/- 
ovvai;  Ctinip.  Bar/on;'*:]  B'tnimi),  a  Lerite;  one 
of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiali 
(Neb.  X.  13  [14]). 

BEN'JAMIN  (r'?!;.^3:  Btvia^iv,  Beria- 
Uiflv' Benjamin).  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children 
of  .lacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed 
there  were  not  more:  comp.  "all  his  d.-inghtcrs," 
Gen.  sxxvii.  3.5,  xlvi.  7),  who  was  born  in  Palestine. 
His  birth  took  place  on  tlie  road  between  IJethel 
and  Ik'thlelicni,  a  short  distance  —  "  a  length  of 
earth  "  — from  the  latter,  and  his  motiier  liachel 
died  in  the  act  of  giving  birtii  to  him,  naming  him 
with  her  last  breath  Hcn-oni,  "son  of  my  sorrow" 
(comp.  1  Sam.  iv.  10-22).  Tiiis  was  by  Jacob 
I'haniied  into  Benjamin  {Fiinynmin)  (Gen.  xxxv. 
16-18). 

The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  rrr)m  the 
tenns  of  the  story  it  would  ai)pe,ar  to  be  iniplie<l 
that  it  was  bestowed  on  tlie  rliild  in  opjwsition  to 
the  dcs|K)ndiiiir,  and  proi»alily  ominous,  name  given 
him  by  his  dying  nif]ther,  and  on  this  a-ssumption 
it  has  been  inteq)n'ted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
hand,"    i.   e.    fortunate,    dexterous,    /■'<  Ux ;  as   if 

]^!3"'*'J3.  Tiiis  interpretation  is  inserted  in  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
Mid  has  the  su[i|)ort  of  (Jesenius  (This.  21!)).  f)n 
iho  other  hand  the  .SaniariUui  Codex  gives  the  name 

"n  an  altered  form  an  L^Q^D2,  son  of  days,  J.  e. 
ion  of  iiiy  ohl  age  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  which  is 
Miopted  ly  I'hilo,  Ahcn-1'lzra,  and  othera.     Both 
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these  interpretations  are  of  comparatively  iate  dutt^ 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  cxjilanatory  glosset 
are  not  only  often  invented  long  subsequently  to 
the  original  record,  but  ai-e  as  often  at  variance 
with  the  real  meaning  of  that  record.  The  meaning 
given  by  Josephus  —  Sm  t))v  iir'  airrw  yfvofifvnr 
65vy7]v  TTJ  fj.r]Tpi  (Ant.  i.  21,  §  3)  —  is  completely 
ditl'erent  from  either  of  the  aliove.  However  this 
may  be,  the  name  is  not  so  pointed  as  to  agree  with 
any  interpretation  founded  on  "son  of"  —  being 

35,  and  not  32.  Jloreoverm  the  adjectival  forms 
of  the  word  the  first  syllable  is  generally  suppressed, 
aa   ''3^!2^-^:?  or  ^:^^*n  %  i.  e.  "sons  of 

Yemini,"  for  sons  of  Benjamin;  ''3^p')  tE'''S» 
"  man  of  Yemini,"  for  man  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam. 

ix.  1;  Esth.  ii.  5);  "'3'^n'^  ^7^,  l^nd  of  Yemini 
for  land  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix.  4);  as  if  the 
patriarch's  name  had  been  originally  l^Q"*,  Yarain 
(com^pen.  xlvi.  10),  and  tliat  of  tlie  tribe  Yemin- 
ites.  ^hese  adjectival  forms  are  carefully  preserved 
in  the  LXX.  [In  Judg.  iii.  15  and  1  Sam.  ix.  1 
the  A.  V.  reads  in  the  margin  "  son  of  Jemini," 
and  "son  of  a  man  of  Jemini."] 

Until  the  jounieys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob 
himself  into  I'-gypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin, 
and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  those  well-known 
narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
atlcction  entcrtaine4  towards  him  by  his  father  and 
his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  rehtion  of  fond 
endearment  in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling 
child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  to  the  whole  of  hifl 
family.  Even  the  harsh  natures  of  the  elder 
patri;irchs  relaxed  towards  him.  But  Benjamin 
can  hardly  have  been  the  "  lad  "  which  we  com- 
monly imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time  that  the 
patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  I'-gjpt,  when 
"  every  man  with  his  house  went  with  Jacob,"  ten 
sons  .ire  ascribed  to  Benjamin,  —  a  Lirger  number 
than  to  any  of  his  brothers.  —  and  two  of  these, 
from  the  plural  fonnation  of  their  names,  were 
themselves  a])parently  families  ((jen.  xlvi.  21)." 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  closes  all  we  know  of  the 
life  of  the  pjitriarch  himself:  henceforward  the  his- 
tory of  Benjamin  is  the  history  of  the  triiie.  And 
up  to  the  time  of  t|je  entrance  on  the  Promised 
Land  tliat  history  is  .as  meagre  as  it  is  afterw.irds 
full  and  interesting.  We  know  indeed  that  shortly 
after  tiie  departure  from  Egypt  it  was  the  sm.ollest 
tribe  but  one  (Nimi.  i.  3(5;  comp.  verse  1);  that 
during  the  march  its  position  was  on  the  west  of 
the  talicniado  with  its  brother  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseli  (Num.  ii.  18-24).  AVe  have  the 
names  of  the  "  captain  "  of  the  tribe,  when  it  set 
forth  on  its  long  march  (Num.  ii.  22);  of  the 
"ruler"  who  went  up  with  his  fellows  "to  spy  out 
tlie  land  (xiii.  0) :  of  the  families  of  which  the  trilie 
consisted  when  it  was  mnrsballe<l  at  the  great  halt 
in  the  plains  of  lMo.ab  by  Jordan-.Iericho  (Num. 
xxvi.  38-41,  (!3),  and  of  the  "prince"  who  was 
chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividini;  of  the  land  (xxxiv. 
21).  These  are  indeed  preserved  to  us.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  wliat  were  the  characteristics 
and  behavior  of  the  trilie  which  s])ranL'  from  the 
or])iian  darling  of  his  father  and  brothers.  No 
touches  of  jwrsonal  biography  like  those  with  which 

a  According  to  other  lists,  Bonio  of  these  "  children  * 
would  «y>ni  to  hnvc  been  gmndrhildrcu  (comp.  Nam 
ixTl.  88-11  i  1  Chr.  vil.  6-12,  vUl.  1). 
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*-e  are  favored  concerning  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20- 
23):  no  record  of  zeal  for  Jehovah  hke  Levi  (Ex. 
csxii.  26):  no  evidence  of  special  bent  as  in  the 
3ase  of  Keuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.).  The  only 
foreshadowing  of  tlie  tendencies  of  the  tribe  which 
was  to  produce  Ehud,  Saul,  and  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed  of  Gibeah,  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  prophetic 
gleam  which  lighted  up  the  dying  .Jacob,  "  Beiya- 
tnin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morning  he  shall 
devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil"  (Gen.  xlix.  27). 

The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  during 
the  march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained 
in  the  teiTitories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamm  lay 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and  between 
him  and  Judah.  The  situation  of  this  territory 
was  highly  favorable.  It  formed  almost  a  paral- 
lelogram, of  about  26  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan,  and 
from  theuce  it  extended  to  the  wooded  district  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  a  point  about  eight  miles  west  of 
Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it  stre|ched 
from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the  "  Shoulder 
of  the  Jebusite"  on  the  south,  to  Bethel  on  the 
north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Benjamin 
and  the  Philistines,  while  the  comnmnications  with 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own  ix)wer. 
On  the  south  the  territory  ended  abruptly  with  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem;  on  tlie  north 
it  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  possessions  of  the 
friendly  Ephraim.  The  smalhiess  of  this  district, 
hardly  larger  than  the  county  of  Middlesex  [Eng.], 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  comjjen- 
sated  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  land  (5ia  r^jv  rrjs 
yqs  a.peTi\Vi  Ant.  v.  1)."  In  the  degenerate  state 
of  modern  Palestine  few  traces  remain  of  this  ex- 
sellence.  But  other  and  more  enduring  natural 
{.•eculiarities  remain,  and  claim  our  recognition, 
rendering  this  possession  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able among  those  of  the  tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  part  of  Palestine 
is  very  higli,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
maritime  plain  of  the  IMediterranean  on  the  one 
side,  or  than  .3000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  other,  besides  which  this  general 
level  or  plateau  is  surmounted,  in  the  district  now 
under  consideration,  by  a  large  number  of  emi- 
nences —  defined,  rounded  hills  —  almost  every  one 
of  which  has  borne  some  part  in  the  history  of  the 
tribe.  ISIany  of  these  hiUs  carry  the  fact  of  their 
existence  in  their  names.  Gibeon.  Gibeah,  Geba 
or  Gaba,  all  mean  "hiU;  "  Ramah  and  Kamathaim, 
"eminence;"  Jlizpeli,  "  watch-tower ;"  while  the 
"ascent  of  Beth-horon,"  the  "  cliff  Kimmon,"  the 
"  pass  of  Michmash  "  with  its  two  "  teeth  of  rock," 
all  testify  to  a  country  eminently  broken  and  hilly. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of 
these  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  fortress, 
many  of  them  arising  from  the  most  stirring  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  nation,  will  be  best 
examined  under  the  various  separate  heads. 
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o  A  trace  of  the  pasture  lands  may  be  found  in  the 
menfiou  of  the  "  herd  "  (1  Sam.  xi.  5) ;  and  possibly 
Others  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  : 
is  hap-Parah,  "  the  cow  ;  "  Zelah-ha-^leph,  "  the  ox- 
rib  "  (Josh,  xviii.  23.  28). 

6  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fancifu.'  :o  ask  if  we  may  not 
tccount  in  thi.s  way  for  the  curious  prevalence  among 
the  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  of  the  titles  of 
'■ribes.  Ua-Avvim,  the  Avites ;  Zemaraim,  the  Ze- 
-aarites  ;  lia-Ophni,  the  Ophnite  ;  Chephar  ha-Am- 
VOliai,  the  village  of  the  Ammonites ;  ha-Jebusi,  the 


(2.)  No  less  important  than  these  emintoces  are 
the  torrent  beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  uppei 
country  breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each 
side  of  it.  They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the 
only  mode  of  access  from  eitlier  the  plains  of  Philis- 
tia  and  of  Sharon  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  east ''  —  the  latter  steep  and 
precipitous  in  the  extreme,  the  former  more  gradual 
in  their  declivity.  Up  these  western  passes  swarmed 
the  Philistines  on  tlieu*  incursions  duruig  the  times 
of  Samuel  and  of  Saul,  driving  the  first  king  of 
Israel  right  over  the  higher  district  of  his  own  tribe 
to  Gilgal  in  the  hot  recesses  of  the  Arabah,  and 
establishing  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country 
from  JMichmash  to  Ajalon.  Down  these  same  defiles 
they  were  driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan's  victorious 
exploit,  just  as  in  earlier  times  Joshua  had  chased 
the  Canaanites  down  the  long  hill  of  Beth-horon, 
and  as  centuries  after  the  forces  of  Syria  were 
chased  by  Judas  Maccabagus  (1  IMacc.  iii.  16-24). 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  much 
more  difficult  and  ijitricate  character  than  those 
on  the  western.  The  principal  one,  which,  now 
unfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  ancient  times  the 
main  ascent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah 
behind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  barren  hills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  steep 
slope,  extends  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very 
central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to 
the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  Birch,  the  ancient  Beeroth.  At  its  lower  part 
tills  valley  bears  -the  name  of  Wady  Fiiwdr,  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  called  Wady 
Suweinit.  It  is  the  main  access,  and  from  its  cen- 
tral ravine  branch  out  side  valleys,  conducting  to 
Bethel,  Michmash,  Gibeah,  Anathoth,  and  other 
towns.  After  the  fall  of  Jericho  this  ravine  must 
have  stood  open  to  the  victorious  Israelites,  as  their 
natural  inlet  to  the  country.  At  its  lower  end 
must  have  taken  place  the  repulse  and  subsequent 
victory  of  Ai,  with  the  conviction  and  stoning  of 
Achan,  and  through  it  Joshua  doubtless  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his  memora- 
ble pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  down  the  pass  of 
Beth-horon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  territory  of 
Beiyamin. 

Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  has  been  the  regular  road  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Others  lie  further  north  by  the  mountain  which 
bears  the  traditional  name  of  Quarantania ;  first  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  afterwards  less  steep,  and 
finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeh,  the  ancient 
Ophrah  (Rob.  i.  570). 

These  intricate  ravines  may  weU  have  harbored 
the  wild  beasts,  which,  if  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  several  places  in  this  locality  are  to  be 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district  —  seboiin, 
hyenas  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18),  shual  and  shaalbim, 
foxes  or  jackals  (Judg.  i.  35;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17), 
ajalon,  gazelles. c 


Jebusite,  —  are  all  among  the  names  of  places  in  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  these  namea 
is  preserved  the  memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  desert  from  the  sultry  and  open 
plains  of  the  low  level  to  the  fresh  air  and  secure 
fastnesses  of  the  upper  district. 

c  The  subject  of  the  connection  between  the  topog- 
raphy of  Benjamin  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there  is  treated  in  the  most  admirable  manner  in  th« 
4th  chapter  of  Mr.    Stanley's    Sinai   and    Palestinf 
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Sucb  WLTe  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of 
the  possession  ol'  Benjamin  as  fixed  liy  tliose  who 
oriij;iii!d]y  divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  licnjamites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
others  who  were  founders  of  Aijalon  (12,  13),  all 
which  to'.vns  v.ere  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westernmost  point  in  tlieir  boundary.  These 
places  too  were  in  their  possession  alter  the  return 
irom  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  -0)). 

The  contr.ist  between  the  warUke  cliaracter  of 
the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  imai;e  of  its  jjrogenitor 
hiis  been  alre;idy  noticed.  That  fierceness  and 
power  are  not  less  out  of  proportion  to  tiie  small- 
ncss  of  its  numbers  and  of  its  territory.  This 
comes  out  in  many  scattered  notices.  («.)  Benja- 
min was  the  only  tribe  which  seems  to  have  pur- 
sued archery  to  any  purpose,  and  their  skill  in  the 
bow  (1  Sam.  xx.  20,  30;  2  Sam.  i.  22;  1  Chr.  viii. 
40,  xii.  2;  2  Chr.  xvii.  17)  and  the  slinj;  (Judg.  xx. 
IG)  ai-e  celebrated,  (b.)  When,  after  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  country,  tlie  nation  began  to  groan 
under  the  miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke,  it  is  to  a  man 
of  lienjamin,  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  that  they  turn 
for  deliverance.  The  story  seems  to  imjjly  that  he 
accomplislied  his  purpose  on  legion  with  less  risk, 
owmg  to  his  proficiency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of 
using  liis  left  hand,  a  practice  apparently  confined 
to  Benjamites,  though  by  them  greatly  employed 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  and  see  xx.  IG;  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  (c.) 
Ba;mah  and  Kechab,  "  the  sons  of  liinnnon  the 
Beerothite  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are  the 
only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the 
whole  history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 

"  bands  "  (D"'"]^'t2),  and  the  act  of  which  they 
were  guilty  —  the  murder  of  the  head  of  their  house 
—  hardly  needed  the  summary  vengeance  inflicted 
on  tliem  by  David  to  testify  the  alihorrence  in 
which  it  must  have  been  held  by  all  Orientals  how- 
ever warlike,  (il.)  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.  though  repelled  by  tiie  whole  country, 
was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended  l)y  Beii- 
■amin  with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  tndy  extraor- 
dinary. C>f  their  obstinacy  there  is  a  remarkable 
trait  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7-18.  Thougli  Saul  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
tlie  tribe,  and  David  a  memljer  of  a  family  which 
had  as  yet  no  claims  on  the  friendship  of  l$enjamin, 
yet  the  Beiyamites  resisted  the  strongest  apjical  of 
Saul  to  betray  the  movements  of  David,  and  after 
those  movements  had  been  revealed  by  Doeg  the 
Moniite  (worthy  member  —  as  he  must  have  seemed 
to  them  —  of  an  accursed  race!)  they  still  firmly 
refu-sed  to  lift  a  hand  against  those  who  had  as- 
Bisted  him. 

And  \et  —  to  return  to  the  deed  of  Gil>eah  —  in 
one  or  two  of  the  expressions  of  that  antique  and 
simple  narrative  —  the  phrase  "  Benjamin  my 
brother  "  — the  anxious  inquiry,  "  what  sliall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  tliat  remain?"  —  and  tiie  en- 
treaty to  be  favorable  to  them  "  for  our  sakes  "  — 
we  seem  to  hear  as  it  were  an  echo  of  those  terms 
of  fond  atiection  which  have  given  the  .son  of  Ka- 
thel's  grief  so  distinct  a  place  in  our  minds. 

Verj'  much  of  the  above  article  If  drawn  from  that 
jource. 

a  A  fjilr  ancument  in  fnvor  of  the  rocpivcj  chro- 
nology of  the  book  of  Jud^cfl  miy  he  drawn  from  this 
jircunistimre  —  since  no  »liortcr  period  would  have 
wen  Hiilflolent  for  the  tribe  to  have  recovered  [from] 
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That  friglitful  transaction  was  indeed  a  crisu  in 
the  history  of  the  tribe:  the  narrative  undoubtedly 
is  intended  to  convey  that  the  six  hundred  whc 
took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Bimmon,  and  who  were 
afterwards  jirovided  with  wives  partly  from  Jabesh 
Gilejid  (Judg.  xxi.  lOj,  partly  Irom  Shiloli  (xxi. 
21),  were  the  only  survivors.  A  long  intenal  must 
have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  conditiop  and  the 
culminating  point  at  which  we  next  mee'.  with  the 
tribe." 

Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced  to  its 
restoration  to  that  place  wliich  it  was  now  to  as- 
sume. The  Taliernade  w:is  at  Shiloh  in  I'.piirjum 
during  the  time  of  the  last  Judge;  but  the  Ark 
was  in  Benjamin  at  Kiijath-jearim.  Bamah,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanc- 
tuary greatly  frequented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  ic), — 
Mizpeh,  where  tlie  great  assemblies  of  "  all  I.srael  " 
took  place  (1  Sam.  vii.  5),  —  Bethel,  ]ierhaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "  the  great  high  place  " 
(2  Chr.  i.  3),  were  all  in  the  land  of  lienjamin. 
These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  the  people 
who  resorted  to  these  various  plades  to  a.ssociate  the 
tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  tlie  anomaly  which  struck  Saul  .so  forcibly, 
"  that  all  the  desire  of  Israel  "  should  have  been 
fixed  on  the  house  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribes 
(1  Sam.  ix.  21). 

The  struggles  and  contests  which  followed  the 
death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  head  of 
tiie  nation,  especially  in  favor  of  Judah.  Had  it 
been  Eiihraim,  the  case  might  have  been  diflferent, 
Iiut  .ludah  had  as  yet  no  connection  with  the  house 
of  Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  wliom 
Saul  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  o\ercoming  tlie.se  difficulties,  though  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  in  the  very  act  of  accomplish- 
ing his  puqiose,  and  the  proposal  that  David  should 
be  "king  over  Israel"  was  one  which  "seemed 
good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin,"  and  of 
which  the  tribe  testified  it's  approval,  and  evinced 
its  good  faith,  by  sending  to  the  distant  cai)ital  of 
Ileljron  a  detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  "  brethren 
of  Saul"  (1  Chr.  xii.  2U).  Still  the  insults  of 
Shinici  and  the  insurrection  of  Shel)a  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  coi  pcration  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  a  cause  of  common  quarrel 
arose  at  the  disniption,  when  Ilehoboani  assembled 
"all  the  house  of  Judah  with  tlie  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  fight  against  the  hou.se  of  Israel,  to  bring  the 
kingdom  again  to  the  son  of  Solomon  "  (1  K.  xii. 
21;  2  Chr.  xi.  1).  l'ossil)ly  the  seal  may  have 
been  set  to  this  by  the  fact  of  Jerol)oam  having 
just  taken  possession  of  Bethel,  a  city  of  Beiyamin, 
for  the  calf-worship  of  the  nortliern  kingdom  *>  (1 
K.  xii.  29).  On  tlie  other  hand  Behoboam  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned  several  cities  of  Benjamin,  and 
wisely  dispersed  the  meniliers  of  his  own  fiimiiy 
tliroiigh  tliem  (2  Chr.  xi.  10-12).  The  .alliance 
was  further  strensrtliened  by  a  covenant  solemnly 
undertaken  (2  Chr.  xv.  !)),  and  by  the  employment 


such  almost  total  extermination,  and  to  hare  reached 
the  numbers  and  force  indicated  in  the  liHts  of  1  Chr. 
xii.  1-8,  vii.  0-12,  viii.  1^0. 

''  Ilothol,  however,  was  on  the  very  boundary  Unr 
and  centuries  InTore  this  date  was  Inhabited  by  ootk 
Bphraluiit««  and  Beiyamites  (Judg.  xlx.  16) 
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rf  Benjatuites  in  high  positions  in  the  army  of  Ju- 

dah  (2  Chr.  xvii  17).  But  what  above  all  must 
have  contributed  to  strengthen  the  alliance  was  the 
fact  that  the  Temple  was  the  common  property  of 
both  tribes.  I'rue,  it  was  founded,  erected,  and 
endowed  by  princes  of  "  the  house  of  Judah,"  but 
the  city  of  "the  .Jebusite  "  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  was  m  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  this  lat- 
ter fact  is  literally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  12):  Benjamin  "  dwelt  between  "  the 
"  shoulders  "  of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the 
Holy  City  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good 
treatment  of  this  point  in  Blunt's  Undts.  Coinci- 
dtiices,  pt.  II.  §  xvii.). 

Henceforward  the  history  of  Benjamin  becomes 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.  That 
the  tribe  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses 
taken  of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions, 
and  also  from  the  lists  of  the  men  of  Benjamin 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. ;  Neh.  vii. ) 
and  took  possession  of  their  old  towns  (Neh.  xi.  31- 
35).  At  Jerusalem  the  name  must  have  been  al- 
ways kept  alive,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  name  of 
"  the  high  gate  of  Benjamin  "  (Jer.  xx.  2).  [Jeru- 
salem.] 

But  though  the  tribe  had  thus  given  up  to  a 
certam  degree  its  independent  existence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  memories  of  their  house  were  not 
allowed  to  fade  from  the  recollections  of  the  Beii- 
jamites.  The  genealogy  of  Saul,  to  a  late  date,  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  (viii.  .3-3- 
40,  ix.  3'J— 14);  the  name  of  Kish  recurs  as  the 
father  of  JNIordecai  (Esth.  ii.  5),  the  honored  deliv- 
erer of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threatened  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  a  greater  than  these  to  close  the  line  of 
this  tribe  in  the  sacred  history.  The  royal  name 
once  more  appears,  and  "  Saul  who  also  is  called 
Paul  "  has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin." It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy  to 
note  how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  tribe  are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person.  There 
was  the  fierceness,  in  his  perseculion  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persistence, 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  his  converts,  and  "  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(Acts  xxi.  12,  13).  There  were  the  force  and 
vigor  to  which  natural  difficulties  and  confined 
circumstances  formed  no  impediment;  and  lastly, 
there  was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
house,  in  his  proud  reference  to  his  forefather 
"  Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  nobler  hero  could  oe  found 
io  close  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his  tribe  —  no 
prouder  distinction  could  be  desired  for  Beryamin 
than  that  of  having  produced  the  first  judge  of  its 
nation,  the  first  king,  and  finally,  when  Judaism 
gave  place  to  Christianity,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

2.  [Bevia/iiV;  Vat.  Alex  -jueij/.]  A  man  of  the 
Mbe  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of 
a  family  of  warriors  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

3.  {Eeviafxiv.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  -fj.eiv-']  One  of 
•he  "sons  of  Harim;  "  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of 
Boa,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  32). 

G. 
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BEN'JAMIN,   High   gate,  or   gaie,  of 

(^V^^n  2  "iptt?),  Jer.  xx.2,xxxvii.l3,xxxvul 
7;  Zech.  xiv.  10.     [Jerusalem.] 

*BEN'J AMITE  (^rp"'-^3,  Judg.  sis.  16; 
1  Sam.  ix.  21,  xxii.  7;  2  Sam.  xvi.  11;  IK.  ii.  8; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.   12;  Ps.  vii.,  title;  with  the  article, 

"D^'P'^n-'ia,  Judg.  in.  15;  2  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xix. 
IG  (Heb.  17);  LXX.  vibs  rou  ^If/iei/i,  t,  'le/iivai- 
ov,  T.  'lefMiyl,  vlhs  Beviafj.iy,  etc.  ;Yulg.  Jilius  Jem 

ini ; —  '^^^72'!   ty"^S"]5j  vlhs    wSphs   'Uuivaiov, 

filius  vin  Jemini,  1  Sam.  ix.  1;  —  '^P'^^"^  ^^"''!*i 
dj/Tjp  6  'lefiivi,  etc.,  vir  Jtmineus,  etc.,  2  Sam.  xx. 
1:  Esth.  ii.  5;  —  ^"^^"^32,  Beria^tV,  etc.,  Benja 

niin,  etc.,  Judg.  xx.  35,  36,  40,  43;  — "'3"'P^,  'lo- 
n'ly,  Vat.  laKeiix,  Alex,  o  lefj.eiyaios,  Jetnini,  1 
Sam.  ix.  4),  an  appellation  of  the  descendants  of 
Benjamin.  On  the  Hebrew  forms  noted  above,  see 
Benjamin,  p.  276.  A. 

BE'NO  ("^jS  [his  scm]:  LXX.  translates ujoO 
Benno),  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  26,  27). 

BEN-O'NI  C^SIS"]?,  son  of  my  sorrow,  or 
of  my  strtiujth,  i.  e.  of  my  last  effoi-t,  Hiller,  Orwm. 
300,  <fcc. :  Vlhs  65w7]9  fiov  ■  Betioni,  id  est  fdius  dolo- 
ris  mei),  the  name  which  the  dymg  Rachel  gave  to 
her  newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his  father  was 
changed  into  Benjamin  (Gen.  xsxv.  18). 

BEN-ZO'HETH  (nmT-"|5:  „/ol  Zw6.&; 
Alex,  [yioi]  Zwxa-Q-  Benzohetli),  a,  name  occurring 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 
The  passage  appears  to  be  a  fragment,  and  as  if 
the  name  of  a  son  of  the  Zoheth  just  mentioned  had 
originally  followed.     A.  V.  follows  Vulgate. 

BE'ON  (1372:  Batdv,  Alex,  fiana:  Bcon),  a 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  doubt- 
less a  contraction  of  Baal-meon  (comp.  ver.  38). 

BE'OR  (11372  [a  torch]:  Becip;  [Alex.  ir. 
1  Chr.  Boico/?:]  Bear).  1.  The  father  of  Bela, 
one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32* 
1  Chr.  i.  43). 

2.  [Vat.  Buicop,  Beoop.]  Father  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiv.  3,  15;  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  22, 
xxiv.  9;  Mic.  vi.  5).  He  is  called  BosoR  in  the 
N.  T.     [Bela.] 

BE'RA  (3712  [son, or i«  evil  =^ wicked]:  Vat. 
[Rom.]  and  Alex.  BoWa;  Joseph.  BaWds-  Bara), 
king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
five  kings  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2;  also 
17  and  2i). 

BERA'CHAH  (^312  ibkssing]:Bepxia., 
[Vat.  FA.  Bfpxei-a\  Alex,  ^apaxia:]  Bararha), 
a  Benjamite,  one  of  "  Saul's  brethren,"  who  at- 
tatued  himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

BERA'CHAH,  Valley  of  (nD-12  p^37 
[valley  of  blesdnf]  :  KoiXas  'E.uKoyias  ■■  vallis  ben- 
edictionis),  a  valley  (Joseph,  nva  ko7\ov  kuI  (pa,- 
payyciST]  rSrrov)  in  which  Jehoshaphat  and  his 
people  assembled  to  "  bless "  Jehovah  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  hosts  of  Jloabites,  Ammonites, 
and  Mehunim  who  had  come  against  them,  and 
which  from  that  fact  acquired  its  name  of  "  the 
valley  of  blessing"  (2  Chr.  xx.  26).  The  place  is 
remarkable  as  furnishing  ore  of  the  latest  instances 
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ill  the  <  •.  T.  of  a  name  bestowed  in  coiiseqnence  of 
la  occurrence  at  tlie  spot. 

The  name  of  DtrtikiU  (  cii>«,XJ».j)  still  sur- 
vives, attached  to  niins  in  a  valley  of  the  same 
name  1} ing  between  Ttki'i'n  and  the  main  road  from 
Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  a  position  correspondinf!;  ac- 
curately cnout;h  witli  the  locality  of  tlie  battle  as 
described  in  2  Chr.  xx.  (h'ob.  iii.  275:  the  discov- 
ery is  due  to  Wolcott;  see  Ritter,  Jordan,  C'35.) 
It  nuist  not  be  confounded  with  Caphar-baruclia, 
now  probably  Bcni  Xaini,  an  eminence  on  very  higli 
ground,  3  or  4  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding 
au  extensive  view  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  and  tradition- 
ally the  scene  of  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom. 
The  tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since  the 
days  of  Mandeville  (see  Keland,  G85 ;  Uob.  i.  489- 
91).  G. 

BERACHI'AH  (^H^D^a,  Berechiahu  [Je- 
hoviili  uitl  OUss]:  Bapax'a-  Haruchia),  a  Gershon- 
ite  Levite,  father  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
39).  [The  name  is  written  "Berrcliiah"  in  some 
eds.  of  the  A.  V.     See  BEUiicniAii  6.] 

BERA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (n;S"J?  [whom  I  cre- 
ated]: Bapaia-  Bnraia),  son  of  Sliimhi,  a  chief 
man  of  Beiyamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

BERE'A  (BepoTa:  [Bercen]).  1.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  to  which  St.  Paul  retired  with  Silas 
and  Timotlieus,  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to 
Europe,  on  l)eing  persecuted  in  Thessalonica  (Acts 
xvii.  10),  and  from  which,  on  being  again  perse- 
cuted by  emissaries  from  Thessalonica,  he  witlidrew 
to  the  sai  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens 
(ib.  14,  l.j).  The  connnunity  of  Jews  must  have 
been  considerable  in  Bcrca,  and  tlieir  character  is 
described  in  very  favorable  terms  {ib.  11).  Sopater, 
one  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  companions,  was  from 
this  place  {Bepoialos,  Acts  xx.  4).  He  accom- 
panied the  ajHistle  on  liis  return  from  the  second 
visit  to  Euro|)c  (ib.);  and  he  appears  to  have  pre- 
viously been  with  him,  in  the  course  of  tliat  second 
visit,  at  Corinth,  wlien  he  wrote  the  Eiiistle  to  the 
Romans  (Horn.  xvi.  21). 

Herea.  now  culled  Veri-ia  or  Kara-Verria,  is 
fully  described  by  Leaite  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
290  ff'.),  and  by  Cousincry  (  Voyft<je  da7is  lu  Mace- 
d<dne,  i.  CO  ff.).  Situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  ( )lympian  mountain-range,  with  an  altundant 
supply  of  water,  and  conmianding  an  extensive 
view  of  tlie  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Hahacmon,  it 
is  reg.'irded  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in 
Kumih,  and  has  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants. 
.\  few  ancient  remains,  (ireek,  Roman,  and  Byzan- 
tine, still  exist  here.  Two  roads  are  laid  down  in 
the  Itineraries  lictween  Tiiessalonica  and  Bcrca, 
:>ne  passing  by  rclia."  St.  Paul  and  liis  compan- 
ons  may  have  travelled  by  either  of  them.  'J'wo 
roads  also  connect  Iterea  with  l)ium,  one  passing 
by  Pydna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium  that  St. 
Paul  sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timotheus 
behind :  and  jwjssibly  1  Thess.  iii.  2  refers  to  a  jour- 
ney of  Timotheus  from  Rerea,  not  from  .Athens. 
VI'iMoTirY.]     The  coin  in  Akcrmnn's  NumisiiKilic 

tlu^trntii'iis  (if  the  N.    T.  p.   40,   is  erroneously 

a  •  The  "Notes  on  Macedonia "( B(W.  Sarr.  xi.  880) 
by  the  late  lU-v.  Eilwiird  M.  DoiM,  wlio  wim  a  nils- 
lloniirv  nt  Thrsmlonica,  dcsorilic  minutely  the  route 
between  that  city  and  Ucrrai.  The  populntion  of  Herca 
•  oTerstatpil  in  the  nrtirle  nhove  Mr.  Do<l(l  wiys  thiit 
•     I  la  "  6000  i    about  200  Jews,  1600  Turks,  and  the 
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assigned  to  the  Macedonian  Berea,  and  bdot.gi  to 
the  following. 

2.  [Vulg.  om.]  The  modem  Aleppo,  mentioned 
in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4  in  connection  witli  the  invasion 
of  Judfea  by  Antiochus  Kupator,  as  the  scene  of 
the  miserable  death  of  .Menelaus.  This  seems  to 
be  the  city  in  which  Jerome  says  that  certain  per- 
sons lived  who  possessed  and  used  St.  Mattbew'« 
Hebrew  Gospel  {De  Mr.  Jlhist.  c.  3). 

3.  [Bk'kka]  (Bcpea:  [i^< 'f'^'] ),  a  place  in  Ju- 
da'a,  apparently  not  very  far  from  Jerusalem,  where 
Bacchides,  the  general  of  l)cmetrius,  encamped 
shortly  before  the  engagement  in  which  Judas  Jlac- 
cabreus  was  slain  (1  Mace.  ix.  4.  See  Joseph.  AnU 
xii.  11,  §  1).  J.  S.  H. 

BERECHi'AH   (^n;:?";;;5  and  n;;:-:? 

[.Jehovah  will  Wf-.<s] :  Bapaxia\  [A'at.  Bapaxoi:] 
Bnrachias).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  ro^al  faniUy  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iii.  20). 

2.  [Vat.  Neh.  iii.  30,  Bapxeia,  vi.  18,  Bapa- 
Xeia.]  A  man  mentioned  as  the  father  of  !Meshul- 
iam  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  iii.  4,  30;  vi.  18). 

3.  [A'at.  Bopaxe*;  ^^'ex-  Bapaxio-s-  Barachia.'] 
A  Levite  of  the  line  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  [Barackias.l  A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1 
Chr.  XV.  23). 

5.  [Bapaxi'as;  Vat.  Zaxapias-]  Berechiahu, 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in 
time  of  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

6.  Berechiahu,  father  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1 
Chr.  XV.  17).     [Bkkacihaii.] 

7.  [Bopox'as.]  Berechiahu,  father  of  Zech- 
ariah  the  prophet  (Zech.  i.  1,  also  7).  [Here  A 
V.  ed.  ICll  reads  "  B((r«chiah."]  G. 

BE'RED  (T:?  [hail]:  Bapi^:  Barad\  1. 
A  place  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  which 
and  Kadesh  lay  the  well  Lachai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
The  name  is  variously  given  in  the  ancient  versions : 

Peshito,  Gadar,  '♦-«^,^^?  =  Gerar;  Arab.  lared, 
t>yj,  probably  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 

name;  Onkelos,  Chat/ra,  S'^^C  (elsewhere  em- 
ployed in  the  Targums  for  "  Shur;  "  can  it  be  con- 
nected with  Hagar,  "'5'7>  "'I?'!'?);  Ps.^onathan, 

Chnlulza,  SV^^n,  i.  e.  the  Elusa,  "EAoixro  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  now  el-Khu- 
la.<(di,  on  the  Hebron  road,  about  12  miles  south 
of  Beer-sheba  (Rob.  i.  201,  2;  Stewart,  205;  Re- 
land,  755).  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome 
(I7/a  iS.  Ifilarioni.t)  that  I'.hisa  was  called  by  its 
inhabitants  Barec,  which  would  be  an  ea.sy  corrup- 
tion of  Bered,  ~T  being  read  for  T.  Chalutza  ia 
the  name  elsewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  version  for 
"  Shur"  and  for  "Gerar." 

2.  [Vat.  om. :  Bared.]  A  son  or  de.scendant 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20),  pos-sibly  identical  with 
13echer  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  by  a  mere  change  of  let- 
ters ("^22  for  -t^::).  G. 

BERENICE.     [Bkrmck.] 


remainder  Greeks.  They  have  one  synafcogue,  U 
mosciuos,  and  60  Greek  rhnrrhe.s  "  (which  last,  I* 
should  l)e  said,  exrr-|)t  3  or  4.  are  not  tVicAiio-i'ai  prop- 
erly BO  railed,  but  iKKKriaihia  as  the  modem  ()reek» 
term  them,  i.  f.  chajiels  or  shrines).  H. 
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BE'RI  (*'^S  [fountain]:  Bafxiy  [Vat.  2a- 
Bpfi;  Alex.  Baot;  Comp.  Brjpei-}  Bert),  son  of 
2ophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Aslier  (1.  Chr.  vii.  36). 

BERI' AH  (ny'^'12,  in  evil,  or  a  gift,  see 
Mo.  2:  Bapict:  Beria,  Brie).  1.  A  son  of  Asher 
(Gen.  xlvi.  17;  Num.  xxvi.  44r,  45),  from  whom 

descended  the  "family  of  the  Beriites,"  ^i?^"^?, 
Bapta't  [Alex.  Bcpai],  familia  Brititavum  (Xum. 
Kxvi.  -44). 

2.  [Bepia;  Alex.  Bapia-  Beria.]  A  son  of 
Ephraim,  so  named  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
father's  house  when  he  was  born.  "  And  the  sons 
of  Ephraim:  Shuthelah,  and  Bered  his  son,  and 
Tahath  his  son,  and  Eladali  his  son,  and  Tahath 
his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and  Shuthelah  his  son, 
and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gath  [that 
were]  born  in  [that J  land  slew"'  [lit.  "and  the 
men  .  .  .  slew  them"],  "because  they  came  down 
to  take  away  their  cattle.  And  Epliraim  their 
father  mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren  came 
to  comfort  him.  And  when  he  went  in  to  his  wife, 
she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
name  Beriah,  because  it  went  evil  with  his  house  " 
[lit.   "because  evil"  or   "a  gift"    "was   to   his 

house:"  "li-r'aa  nn\i  nna  "^3,  -dn  ev 

••:  t:t         tt:        .»«■•<;<' 

KaKo7s  eyeyero  iv  oXko)  fiov,  LXX. :  "  eo  quod 
in  malis  domus  ejus  ortus  esset,"  Vulg.]  (1  Chr. 
vii.  2L)-23).  With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  Gesenius  prefers  the  rendering  "in  evil"  to 
"a  gift,"  as  probably  the  right  one.     In  this  case 

n37~)2  in  the  explanation  would  be,  according  to 

him,  n37"l  with  Beth  essentice  {Tlies.  s.  v.).     It 

must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  supposed  in- 
stances of  Beth  essenthe  being  prefixed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  0.  T.  are  few  and  inconclusive,  and 
that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  grammarians  if 
the  parallel  "  r-edundant  Be  "  of  the  Arabic  be  ever 
so  used  (comp.  Thes.  pp.  174,  175,  where  this  use 
of  "  redundant  Be  "  is  too  arbitrarily  deiued).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate  a  different  coMtruction, 
with  an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer ("my  house"  for  "his  house  "),  so  that  the 
rendering  "  in  evil  "  does  not  depend  upon  the  con- 
Btruction  proposed  by  Gesenius.    Michaelis  suggest* 

that  nV"12  may  meaij  a  spontaneous  gift  of  God, 

beyond  expectation  and  the  law  of  nature,  as  a  son 
born  to  Ephraim  now  growing  old  might  be  called 
(Suppl.  pp.  224,  225).  In  favor  of  this  me.aning, 
which,  with  Gesenius,  we  take  in  the  simple  sense 
of  "gift,"  it  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
four  persons  would  have  borne  a  name  of  an  unu- 
sual form,  and  that  a  case  similar  to  that  here  sup- 
posed is  found  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen.  iv. 
25).  This  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical 
importance;  especially  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of 
Hebrew  history  r&specting  which  the  Bible  affords 
us  no  other  like  information.  The  event  must  be 
assigned  to  the  time  between  .Jacob's  death  and  the 
begimiing  of  the  oppression.  The  indications  that 
|uide  us  are,  that  some  of  Ephraim's  sons  must 
nave  attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the  Hebrews 
were  still  free.  The  passage  is  full  of  difficulties. 
The  first  question  is :  What  sons  of  Ephraim  were 
killed  ?  Tl  e  persons  mentioned  do  not  ai;  seem  to 
>e  his  sons.  Shuthelah  occupies  the  first  place, 
md  a  genealogy  of  his  descendants  follows  as  far 
is  a  second  Shuthelah,  the  words  "his  son"  indi- 
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tuting  a  direct  descent,  as  Houbigant  (ap.  Barrett, 
Syiuipsis  ill  toe.)  remarks,  although  he  very  need- 
lessly proposes  conjecturally  to  omit  them.  A  sim- 
ilar genealogy  from  Beriah  to  Joshua  is  given  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  25-27.  As  the  text  stands,  there  are 
but  three  sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned  before  Be- 
riah —  ShutheLah,  Ezer,  and  Elead  —  all  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  though 
it  is  possible  that  the  last  two  are  alone  meant,  and 
the  first  of  whom  is  stated  to  have  left  descendants. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelite  families  in  Num- 
bers four  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  are  mentioned, 
sprung  from  his  sons  Shuthelah,  Beclier,  and  Tahan, 
and  from  Eran,  son  or  descendant  of  Shuthelah 
(xxvi.  35,  oij).  The  second  and  third  families  are 
probably  those  of  Beriah  and  a  younger  son,  unless 
the  third  is  one  of  Heriah,  called  after  his  descend- 
ant Tahan  (1  Chr.  vii.  25);  or  one  of  them  may  be 
that  of  a  sou  of  Jose()h,  since  it  is  related  that 
Jacob  determined  that  sons  of  Joseph  who  might 
be  born  to  him  after  Ephraim  and  JManasseh  shoiUd 
"  be  called  after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their 
mheritance "  (Gen.  xlviii.  6).  See  however  Be- 
CHEK.  There  can  be  no  doulit  that  the  land  in 
which  the  men  of  Gath  were  born  is  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egyi)t,  if  not  Goshen  itself.  It 
would  be  needless  to  say  that  they  were  born  in 
their  own  land.  At  this  time  very  many  foreigners 
must  have  been  settled  in  Egypt,  especially  in  and 
about  (jroshen.  Indeed  Goshen  is  mentioned  as  a 
non-Egyptian  country  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  xlvi. 
34),  and  its  own  name  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
names  of  its  cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  save  the  cities  built  in  the  oppression,  are 
probably  Semitic.  In  the  book  of  Joshua,  Shihor, 
the  Nile,  here  the  Telusiac  branch,  is  the  boundary 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  the  Phihstine  territories  ap- 
parently being  considered  to  extend  from  it  (Josh, 
xiii.  2,  3).  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  many 
Philistines  would  have  settled  in  a  part  of  Egypt 
so  accessible  to  them  and  so  similar  in  its  popula- 
tion to  Canaan  as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  adjoining 
it.  Or  else  these  men  of  (lath  may  have  been  mer- 
cenaries like  the  Cherethim  (in  Egyptian  ShajTa- 
tana)  who  were  in  the  Egyptian  service  at  a  later 
time,  as  in  David's,  and  to  whom  lands  were  prob- 
ably allotted  as  to  the  native  army.  Some  suppose 
that  the  men  of  Gath  were  the  aggressors,  a  con- 
jecture not  at  variance  with  the  words  used  in  the 
relation  of  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Ephraim's 

sons,  since  we  may  read  "when  {^T)  they  came 

down,"  &c.,  instead  of  "because,"  &c.  (Bagster's 
Bible,  in  foe),  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
rendering  is  equally  consistent  with  the  other  ex- 
planation. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Israelites  at  this  time  may  not  have  sometimes  en- 
gaged in  predatory  or  other  warfare.  The  warlike 
habits  of  J.acob's  sons  are  evident  in  the  narrative 
of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and  I^evi  upon 
Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25-29),  and  of 
their  posterity  in  the  account  of  the  fear  of  that 
Pharaoh  who  began  to  oppress  them  lest  they 
should,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  land,  join  with 
the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  by  fighting  against 
them  get  them  out  of  the  country  (Ex.  i.  8-10). 
It  has  been  imagined,  according  to  which  side  was 
supposed  to  have  acted  the  aggressor,  that  the  Git- 
tites  descended  upon  tlie  Ephraimites  in  a  preda- 
tory excursion  from  Palestine,  or  that  the  Ephra- 
imites made  a  raid  into  Palestine.  Neither  of 
these  explanations  is  consistent  with  sound  criti- 
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eism,  because  the  men  of  (iath  are  said  to  have 
been  liorii  in  tlie  land,  that  is,  to  have  been  settled 
in  Egypt,  as  already  shown,  and  tlie  second  one, 
which  is  adopted  by  Bunsen  (lOjypVs  PUice,  i.  177, 
178),  is  iuaduiissible  on  the  ground  that  the  vei'b 

used,  "TT^N  "  he  went  down,"  or  "  descended," 
is  applicable  to  going  into  I'^gypt,  l)ut  not  to  com- 
ing from  it.  The  liabbinical  i(le;i  that  these  sons 
of  Kphraini  went  to  take  the  Promised  j^and  needs 
no  refutation.  (For  these  various  theories  see  Poli 
Si/wijjsis  in  loc.) 

3.  [B«d»o;  Vat.  Bepiya,  Bapeiya;  Alex.  Ba/>i- 
ya'-  Band.']  A  IJeiijaniite.  He  and  his  brother 
Shema  were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon, 
and  expelliHi  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  C'hr.  viii. 
13,  16). 

4.  [Bepia;  Alex.  ver.  10  omits,  ver.  11  Bapia- 
Bona.]     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  x.xiii.  10,  11). 

H.  S.  P. 
BERI'ITES.     [Bekiah,  1.] 

BE'RITES,  THE  (D''"]2n  [the  wdls,  i.  e. 
people  of]:  eu  Xapl)l  [Vat.  Alex,  -pfi]),  a  tribe 
or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and  IJeth- 
maachah  —  and  who  were  therefore  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  north  of  Palestine  —  mentioned  only  as 
having  been  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  alter 
Shcba  the  son  gf  IJichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The 
expression  is  a  remarkable  one,  "all  the  Berites" 

(';^n  ^1 ;  comp.  "  all  the  Bithron  ").  The  Vul- 
gate has  a  difli'rent  reading  —  omnesque  viri 
electi  congregati  fucrant  —  apparently  reading  for 

D^")3n  by  an  easy  transposition  and  change  of 

letters  D"*~1P2,  i-  e.  the  youny  men,  and  this  is  in 
Ewald's  opinion  the  correct  reading  (Gesch.  iii.  249, 
note).  G. 

BE'RITH,   THE   GOD  (H'^n?  Vs  [i.  e. 

of  the  covenant:  Bai0r)X;8epi0;  Vat.  Bat0rjp$ept0; 
Alex.  BaaX  SiadriKris--  'Itus  Beritli]},  Judg.  ix.  4C. 
[BAAiy-Bicr.nii,  p.  207.] 

BERN  ICE  and  BERENI'CE  (B^pulKv, 
[victifi-ioux],  also  in  Joseph.:  Bi-rnice  =  ^fptvlK-r), 
see  .Sturz,  I>i(il.  Maced.  p.  31 ;  the  form  Berenice 
is  also  found),  the  eldest  daugliter  of  Herod  Agrijjpa 
I.  (Acts  xii.  1,  Ac).  She  was  first  married  to  her 
uncle  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5, 
§  1),  and  after  his  death  (a.  d.  48)  she  lived  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion  with  her  own 
!)rother  Atjrippa  H.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  3;  Juvenal 
.S'(/^  vi.  l")!!  tf. ),  in  connection  with  whom  she  is 
Mentioned  Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30,  as  having 
nsited  Testus  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of 
Judiea.  She  wa.s  a  second  tine  married,  to  Pole- 
men,  kini;  of  ( 'ilicia,  but  swdi  left  him,  and  re- 
turned to  her  l)rother  (.loseiih.  i/ml.).  She  after- 
wards became  the  mistre.ss  of  Vespasian  (Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  81),  and  of  his  son  Titus  (Sueton.  Til.  7). 

H.  A. 

BERO'DACH-BAL'ADAN       ['?T7t^*"'5 


^'ISV'?  '.    MopoiSix  BaKaSdv    (V.at.    BaKSav) 
i/tch  /iiilwiiiri], -2  K.  XX.  12.     [Mi;uu1)acii-Bai^ 


.\iox.    Mf pwSax  B.;    <  oinp.   BapwSax  B-:    Bir<>- 

idch  Hi 

iUAN.] 


BE'KOTH  (B-npiy^  [Vat.  B-qpoy-'  Aid.] 
\lex.  Brjpofl),  1  P-sdr.  v.  1!).      [BKKitoTir.] 

BEROTHAH,  BEROTHAI  [3  tyl] 
nnh~l2,  *'TVnjl :  [in  Ez.,  Vat.  Alex,  corrupt; 
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Aid.  fi-qpooBdfj.  Comp  Btpoda-]  Berotha,  Btnih) 
The  first  of  these  two  names,  each  of  wliicb  oc- 
curs once  only,  is  given  l)y  Ezekiel  (.xlni.  16)  in 
connection  witii  Ilamath  and  Damascus  as  fomiing 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  promised 
land.  The  second  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  viii.  8)  aa 
the  name  of  a  city  of  Zobah  taken  by  David,  ako 
in  coimection  with  llaniath  and  Damascus.  'Ihe 
slightness  of  these  references  makes  it  impossible 
to  identify  the  names  with  any  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, or  even  to  decide  whether  they  refer  to  the  same 
locality  or  not.  The  well  known  city  Biirit  (Uer- 
ytus)  naturally  suggests  itself  a.s  identical  with  one 
at  least  of  tlie  names ;  but  in  each  instance  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  position 
further  east,  since  Ezekiel  places  15erothah  between 
Hamath  and  Damascus,  and  David's  war  with  the 
king  of  Zobah  led  him  away  from  the  8e:i-coast 
towards  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3).  In  the 
Latter  instance  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  He- 
brew text  reading  in  1  Chr.  xviii.  8,  C'lifN  instead 
of  Berothai,  and  by  the  fact  that  l)oth  in  Samuel 
and  Chronicles  the  (jreek  translators,  instead  of 
giving  a  projicr  name,  translate  by  the  jihrase  eK 
Twv  iKKiKTwv  n6Kiu>v,  clearly  showing  that  they 
read  either  the  same  text  in  each  passage,  or  at 
least  words  which  bore  the  8a:ne  sense.  1-iirst  re- 
gards Berothah  and  lierothai  as  distinct  places,  and 
identifies  the  first  with  Beiytus.  MisUn  {Saints 
Lieux,  i.  244)  derives  the  name  from  the  wells 
{Beerotli),  which  are  still  to  lie  seen  bored  in  the 
solid  rock  at  Biiiut.  V.  \V.  G. 

BE'ROTHITE,  THE  (1  Chr.  xi.  39).    [Bei^ 

KOTll.] 

BERYL  (li?'^tp"'ri  larslnsh:  xpv<r6Kieos, 
Qapfffls,  avBpa^,  \idos  &vOpaKos-  vhnjsdithus, 
lii/ucinllius,  mart)  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix. 
13;  Cant.  v.  14;  Ez.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii.  13;  Dan. 
X.  6.  The  tar»liish  was  the  first  precious  stone  in 
the  fourth  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate.  In 
Ezekicl's  vision  "  the  ai)i>earance  of  the  wliecls  and 
their  work  was  like  unto  the  color  of  a  tarsliigh  ;  " 
it  was  o4^  of  the  precious  stones  of  tiie  king  of 
Tyre;  the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
liLs  vision  was  like  the  tar.'liisli. 

It  is  imi)Ossiblc  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  precious  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word;  Luther  reads  the  "turquoise;"  the  LXX. 
supposes  either  the  "chrysolite"  or  the  "cai- 
bunclc"  (avdpa^);  Onkelos  and  the  Jerusalem 
'largum  have  k(  rum  jama,  by  which  the  Jews  ap- 
pear to  have  imderstood  "  a  white  stone  like  the 
froth  of  the  sea,"  which  liraun  (de  \'esl.  Sacer.  ii. 
c.  17)  conjectures  may  be  the  "opal."  For  othei 
opinions,  which  arc,  however,  mere  conjectures,  se« 
the  chapter  of  liraun  just  quoted. 

It  is  generally  sujijiosed  that  the  iarshish  derives 
its  name  from  the  place  .so  called,  rcs]>ecting  the 
|K)sition  of  ;jhi(Ii  .see  Tahsiilsii.  Josephus  (Ant. 
iii.  7,  §  o)  and  liraun  (/.  c.)  understand  the  cli ryso- 
lile  to  be  meant;  not,  however,  the  dirysolite  of 
modem  miner.Uogists,  but  the  topaz;  for  it  cer- 
t.iinly  docs  apjx'ar  that  by  a  curious  interchange  of 
terms  the  ancient  chrysolite  is  the  modern  topaz, 
and  the  ancient  topaz  tlie  modern  chrysohtt"  (see 
Plin.  //.  A',  xxxvii.  8;  Hill  on  Theophrastus,  IJ« 
Lipid.;  King's  Antique  (iim»,  p.  57),  though  Bel- 
leriiiann,  I>iv  I 'rim  uiid  Thummim,  p.  02,  IJerlin, 
1824)  hxs  advance<l  many  objections  to  this  opinion 
and  h.-us  niainfainwi  tiiat  the  topaz  and  the  chryso. 
hite  of  the  ancients  are  identical  with  the  gems  now 
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K)  called.  Braun,  at  all  events,  uses  the  term  chry- 
io'titluts  to  denote  the  topaz,  and  he  speaks  of  its 
liriUiant  golden  color.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
in  the. passages  where  the  tirrshisn  is  mentioned  to 
lead  us  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  its  identity,  excepting  in  Cant.  v.  14,  where 
we  do  seem  to  catch  a  ghnnuer  of  the  stone  de- 
noted: "  His  hands  are  orbs  of  gold  adorned  with 
the  tarshish  stone."  This  seems  to  \.e  tiie  correct 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  The  orbs  or  rings  of 
gold,  as  Cocceius  has  observed,  refer  not  to  rings 
on  the  fingers,  but  to  the  fingers  themselves,  as  they 
gently  press  upon  the  thuml)  and  thus  form  the 
figure  of  an  orb  or  a  ring.  The  latter  part  of  the 
verse  is  the  causal  expletive  of  the  former.  It  is 
not  only  said  in  this  passage  that  the  hands  are 
called  orbs  of  gold,  but  the  reason  why  they  are 
thus  called  is  immediately  added  —  specially  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautifid  chrysolites  with  which  the 
hands  were  adorned  (Braun,  f/e  T.  S.  ii.  13). 
PUny  says  of  the  chrysoliihos,  "  it  is  a  transparent 
stone  with  a  refulgence  like  that  of  gold."  Since 
then  the  r/oklen  stone,  as  the  name  imports,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  above  passage  in  Canticles, 
and  would  also  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
the  other  Scriptural  places  cited ;  as  it  is  supported 
oy  Josephus,  and  conjectured  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg. ;  the  ancient  chrysolite  or  the  modern  yel- 
low top  iz  appears  to  have  a  better  claim  than  any 
other  gem  to  represent  the  tarshisk  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  certainly  a  better  claim  than  the  beryl  of  the 
A.  v.,  a  rendering  which  appears  to  be  unsupported 
by  any  kuid  of  evidence.  W.  H. 

BERZE'LUS  {^ai)(i\^aios\  Alex.  ZopCeX- 
Keos;    [Aid.   Bep(,'6A.\a?os:]  Phargoleu),  1  Esdr. 

V.  38.       [B.\RZILLAI.] 

BE'SAI  [2  syl.]  C'DS  [cowy«e;w,  Fiirst] : 
Boiri,  Btjo-i';  [Vat.  -crei;  Alex.  Botri,  Brjo-ei:] 
Besee,  [_Besai]).  "  Children  of  Besai  "  were  among 
the  Nethinim  wlio  returned  to  Jud»a  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  49;  Neh.  vii.  52).     [Bastai.] 

BESODE'IAH  [3  syl]  (nM""1D3  [intimate 
of  Jehoriik]:  BaffooSla;  [Vat.  BaSta;  FA.]  A;3- 
5eio:  Besodia),  fitther  of  jMeshuUam,  and  one  of 
the  repairers  of  the  wall  of  .Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii. 
5). 

BE'SOR,  THE  BROOK  ("IHtt^an  bn3  : 
XeilJ-dpp09  rod  Boaop;  [1  Sam.  xxx.  21,  Vat.  Be- 
avas,  Alex.  Bex'^p'}  torrens  Besor),  a  torrent-l^ed 
3r  wady  in  the  extreme  south  of  .Judah,  of  which 
mention  occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21.  It 
is  plain  from  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  that  it 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the 
situation  of  neitlier  town  nor  wady  has  been  iden- 
tified witli  any  probaliility.  The  name  may  signify 
•'  fresh  "  or  "  cool  "  (Fiirst).  G. 

*  Dr.  Kobinson  holds  that  the  Brook  Besor,  in 
all  probability,  is  the  Wady  ' Ar^  ^ih,  the  south- 
eastern branch  of  Wady  es-Sebri\  running  from 
Aroer  to  Beersheba.  For  the  grounds  of  this  opin- 
ion, see  his  Pkys.  Genr/mphy,  pp.  121-123.  Diet- 
rich supposes  Besor  to  mean  grassy,  verdant 
(Gesen.    IVurterb.  6te  AuH.).  H. 

*  BESTEAD  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stede,  a 
place:  comp.  our  mslvid,  homestead,  Ac),  found 
»n.y  in  Is.  viii.  21  (A.  V.),  means  "placed"  or  "sit- 
uated "  (well  or  ill),  and  hence  accompanied  in  Is., 
4s  above,  by  "  hardly,"  ;.  t.  severely,  the  two  words 

together  give  the  sense  of  ntt"'p3,  namely,  "bro%ht 
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into  difficulty  '  or  "  distress."  Eastwood  and 
AV right's  Bib'.v  IVjrd-Book  (p.  62)  illustrates  this 
archaism  fron   the  older  EngUsh  writers.         H. 

BE'TAH   (ni?5  [cmfulence]:    i,  Mere^aK, 

quasi  H^^S;  Alex,  n  Macr^axi  [Vat.  rj  Mao- 
/3aK;  Comp.  Barci/c:]  Bete),  a  city  belonging  to 
lladadezer.  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Be- 
rothai  as  having  yielded  much  spoil  of  brass  to 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  8).  In  the  parallel  account,  1 
Chr.  xviii.  8,  the  name  is  called,  by  an  inversion  of 
letters,  Tibchath.  Ewald  {Gesch.  ii.  195)  pro- 
nounces the  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 
compares  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  G. 

BET'ANE(B€Tai/T);  [Vat.  BaiTarTj ;  Sin.  Pa- 
ravr];]  Alex.  BAitoj/tj,  ''■  e.  prob.  BaiTaur}--  Vulg. 
omits),  a  place  apparently  south  of  Jerusalem  (.lud. 
i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with  BrjOaviv  of  Euse- 
bius  [Onum.  'Api,  Ain),  two  miles  from  the  Tere- 
buith  of  Abraham  and  four  from  Hebron.  This 
has  been  variously  identified  with  Betli-anoth,  Beit 
'Ainiin,  and  Bttnneh  or  Ecbatana  in  Syria,  placed 
by  Pliny  (v.  17)  on  Carmel  (Winer,  s.  v.  Bttmie). 
Bethany  is  Lnadmissilile  from  the  fact  of  its  unim- 
portance at  the  time,  if  indeed  it  existed  at  all. 

G. 

BE'TEN  Ot?2  [belly  oTivomh]:  Baiflc^/c ;  Alex. 
Barpi;  [Comp.  BsOeV :]  Beten),  one  of  the  cities 
on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (.Josh.  xix.  25, 
only).  By  Eusebius  {Unom.  Barvai)  it  is  said  to 
have  been  then  called  Bebeten,  and  to  have  lain 
eight  miles  east  of  Pt«lemias.  Xo  other  trace  of 
its  existence  has  been  discovered  elsewhere.      G. 

BETH  (n^?,  according   to    Gesenius   {Tkes. 

and  Le-x.),  from  a  root,  n^2,  to  pass  the  night,  or 

from  n32,  to  build,  as  So/xos,  domus,  from  Se'yuco). 
the  most  general  word  for  a  house  or  habitation. 
Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force  of  a  settled,  stable 
dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  building 
of  a  "  house  "  marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  of 
.Jacob's  wanderings  (comp.  also  2  .Sam.  vii.  2,  6, 
and  many  other  places);  but  it  is  also  employed 
for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  ui 
Gen.  xxiv.  32,  where  it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of 
Laban;  also  .Tudg.  xviii.  31,  1  Sam.  i.  7,  to  the 
tent  of  the  tabernacle,  and  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  where  it 
expresses  the  textile  materials  (A.  V.  "hangings") 
for  the  tents  of  Astarte.  From  this  general  force 
the  transition  was  natural  to  a  house  in  the  sense 
of  a  family,  as  Ps.  cvii.  41,  "families"  (Prayer- 
Book,  "households"),  or  a  pedigree,  as  Ezr.  ii.  59. 
In  2  Sam.  xiii.  7,  1  K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  places,  it 
has  the  sense  of  "home,"  i.  e.  "to  the  house." 
Beth  also  has  some  collateral  and  almost  technical 
meanings,  similar  to  those  which  we  apply  to  the 
word  "house,"  as  hi  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the  "places" 
or  sockets  into  which  the  bars  for  carrying  the  table 
were  "  housed ;  "  and  others. 

Like  ^<Edes  in  Latin  and  Dom  in  German.  Beth, 
has  the  special  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  tabernacle  (see  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  iii.  2,  vi.  1,  &c.),  but  to  those  of  false  gods 

—  Dagon  (Judg.  x\i.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  2),  Rimraon 
(2  K.  V.  18),  Baal  (2  K.  x.  21),  Nisrocb  (2  K. 
xix.  37),  and  other  gods  (Judg.  Lx.  27).  "  Bajith  " 
in  Is.  XV.  2  is  really  ha-Bajith  =  "  the  Temple " 

—  meanuig  some  well-known  idol  fane  in  MoaU 
[Bajith.] 
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IJeth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  corrmtnatiou 
with  other  words  to  form  the  names  of  places  than 
either  Kirjath,  Hatzer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other 
word.  A  list  of  the  places  compounded  with  IJeth 
is  given  below  in  alphabetical  order;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  it  may  be  idlowable  here  to  notice  two, 
which,  though  not  a,,ijeariiig  in  that  form  in  the 
A.  Y.,  yet  do  so  in  the  LXX.,  probably  with 
greater  correctness. 

I5i;Tn-i./Ki:i)(lp3?  2:  [Bo(ea(ca9;  Alex.Baia- 
a/ca5:]   camera  jxistonim),  the  "shearing-house," 

at  the  pit  or  well  ("112)  of  which  the  forty-two 
brethren  of  Ahaziah  were  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
12).  It  lay  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria  accord- 
ing to  Jerome  {Onam.),  l.j  miles  from  the  town  of 
Lt^io,  and  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Bkth-iiag'gan  (]2n  2  [house  of  the  gav- 
f/ett]:  BuidyaV-,  [Vat.  BatOaj';  Comp.  301607(1;':] 
homus  horti),  A.  V.  "  the  garden-house "  (2  K. 
ix.  27),  one  of  the  spots  which  marked  the  flight 
of  Ahaziah  from  .lehu.  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  Ex-GANNni,  "spring  of  gardens,"  the 
modeiTi  Jenin,  on  the  direct  road  from  Samaria 
northward,  and  o\erlookiiig  the  great  plain  (Stan- 
ley, p.  34'J,  note).  G. 

BETHAB'ARA     (BvOa^apd,    quasi    r\'"2. 

TT~^'D.V,  liotise  of  ford  or  ferry:  IBetkania^),  a 
place  beyond  Jordan,  trepav  tou  'lop.,  in  which, 
according  to  the  h*ecci\ed  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  .Fohn 
was  l)ai)tizing  (.fohn  i.  28),  apparently  at  the  time 
th.at  he  baptized  ( 'iirist  (comp.  ver.  2!),  39,  3,t).  If 
the  reading  of  the  Kfceived  Text  be  the  correct  one, 
lk>tliai)ara  may  l)e  identical  with  Heth-barah,  the 
ancient  ford  of  Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  Eph- 
raim  took  possession  after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the 
Midianites  [Hitii-uahaii]  ;  or,  which  seems  more 
likely,  with  I?eth-nimrah,  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  Jericho.  [Bktii-nisikaii.]  But 
the  oldest  MSS.  (A  B)  and  the  Vulgate"  have  not 
Bethabara  but  Bethany,  a  reading  which  C)rigcn 
(ad  loc.)  states  to  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the 
copies  of  his  time,  axfSov  itavTa  to  ayrlypaclia, 
though  altered  by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Gospel 
on  topographical  grounds.  In  favor  of  Bethabara 
are.  (n.)  the  extreme  improbability  of  so  familiar  a 
name  a.s  Bethany  being  changed  l)y  copyists  into 
one  so  unfamili.ar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  reverse  — 
the  change  from  an  unfamiliar  to  a  familiar  name 
—  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  {/>.)  The  fact  that 
Origen,  while  admitting  that  the  majority  of  MSS. 
were  in  favor  of  Bethany,  decided,  notwithstanding, 
for  Bethab.ara.  (c.)  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
ill  the  ilays  of  I'.usebius  (Onomaglicou,  s.  v.),  and 
greatly  resorted  to  by  persons  desirous  of  baptism 
(vital!  f/iiri/ite  Im/itiz'iiilur). 

Still  the  f;u't  remains  that  the  most  ancient 
M.SS.  have  "  Bctliany,"  and  that  name  has  been 
accordin<;ly  restored  to  the  text  liy  I^chniami,  Ti- 
'gchendorf,  and  other  modern  editors.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  the  ab.sence  of  any  careful 
research  on  the  east  of  .lordan,  it  is  iiiqiossible  to  de- 
cide on  evidence  h:>  slight  and  conflicting.  It  must 
not  be  overl(M)ked  that,  if  lietiiany  lie  accept«fl, 
.he  defmitimi  "  lieyond  .Ionian  "  still  remains,  and 
therefore  another  place  must  l>e  intended  than  the 
well-known  residence  of  I^azarus.  G. 


"  In  tlio  Oiwmaslicnn,  however,  Jerome  has  B«th- 
ibani. 
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•  It  has  been  claimed  that  Bethabara  or  liethanj 
must  have  been  one  of  the  ujiper  crossii  i;-pLace« 
of  the  Jordan,  not  far  south  of  the  Sea  of  'i'iberiaa 
and  not  so  low  down  as  opposite  Jericho,  because 
Jesus  went  thence  to  Cialilee  (.lohn  <.  44)  iii  a 
single  day  (Stanley,  <Sm.  and  Pal.  p  30.'i).  But 
this  depends  on  how  we  are  to  reckon  the  "  thin! 
day  "  in  John  ii.  1 ;  for  unless  we  count  the  day 
of  Ghrist's  calling  the  first  disciples  (John  i.  35) 
as  the  first,  and  that  of  the  marriage  at  (.'ana  as 
"the  third  "  (ii.  1),  there  may  have  been  three  or 
more  days  spent  on  the  jouniey.  But  instead  of 
its  occupying  one  day  only,  the  third  day  may  have 
been  the  third  after  the  arrival  in  GaUlee,  or  ac- 
cording to  Liicke  (Evuikj.  des  .Johannes,  i.  407), 
the  third  from  the  calling  of  Xathanael  (.lohn  i. 
4G).  With  either  of  the.se  Last  computations  we 
must  place  Bethabara  nuich  further  south  than 
any  ford  near  the  south  end  of  the  Galilean  sea. 
It  stands,  on  Kiepert's  Wamlkarte  von  Palastina, 
off  against  the  upper  jiart  of  the  plain  of  Jericho. 

It  confers  additional  interest  on  Bethabara,  if, 
as  many  suppose,  it  was  the  place  where  Je$us  him- 
self was  baptized.  If  rh  irpaiTov  in  John  x.  40 
means  that  when  John  began  his  career  as  the 
bai)tizcr,  he  baptized  first  at  Bethabara  beyond 
the  Jordan;  and  if  the  desert  of  Juda-a  lay  in 
part  on  the  east  of  the  Jord;in  so  as  to  endirace 
Bethabara,  then  Jesus  uiay  have  received  his  bap- 
tism there;  for  John  came  at  first  baptizing  in 
"the  wilderness  of  Juda-a"  (Matt.  iii.  1),  and 
Jesus,  without  any  intimation  of  a  change  of  pbce, 
is  said  to  have  come  and  been  ba])tized  in  the  Jor- 
dan (Matt.  iii.  13).  But  against  this  conclusion 
stands  the  fact  that  the  wilderness  (tp-i)ixos)  of 
Judiva  lay  in  all  probability  wholly  on  tlie  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Jl'd.ka,  Wil- 
DKHNKss  OF  (Amer.  ed.).  Further,  rh  irpunov 
may  signify  only  "at  the  first."  refeiring  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  this  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  where 
.lesus  spent  some  of  the  last  months  or  weeks  of  his 
life,  as  the  same  place  where  John  had  formerly 
baptized.  II. 

BETH-A'NATH  Tl^l)  2  [home  of  an. 
sirer,  sc.  to  prayer] :  BaMaixf,  BaiOavax,  Boifl- 
iv4e\  [Alex.Bai^/oeoe,  Boieet/ee,  BeSfi/eK:]  Beth- 
aiKi/h),  one  of  the  "fenced  cities"  of  N.aphtali, 
named  with  13eth-shemesh  (Jo.sh.  xix.  38);  from 
neither  of  them  were  the  Canaanites  exjx'lled 
(.ludg.  i.  33).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Owwi. 
8.  v.  'Aveip.  Bad/ixa.,  B7]Oava0d)  it  is  spoken  of  a^ 
a  village  called  Batana'a,  lb  miles  eastward  of 
( 'a'sarea  (Uiocwsarea,  or  Seiiphoris),  and  reputed 
to  contain  medicinal  springs,  Kovrpa  l<i.(Tifxa- 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  to  have  been  discov- 
ered of  it  in  modern  times.  G. 

BETH-A'NOTH  (H'^^y  2  [house  <f  echo, 
Kiirst]:  BatOc^p.;  [Alex.  Bai^o^'a'i';  Comp.  Aid 
BrjOafwO:]  Bi  Ihanolh),  a  town  in  (he  mountainous 
district  of  .ludah,  named  with  Ilalhul,  Beth-znr, 
and  others,  in  .losli.  xv.  5!)  only.  It  is  very  prob- 
ably the  modern  />eit  'AIjii'id,  the  remains  of  which, 
near  to  those  of  Hall, id  and  Belt  i>iir,  were  dis- 
covered  by  Wolcott  and  visited  by  Hobinson  (iii. 
281).  G. 

BETH'ANY  (quasi   "".rn  n"*?,    houte    of 

dates  [or  from  n*337"j*12,  h<ute  of  sorron-] 
B7}iavla'  Bethiinia),  a  village  which,  scanty  as  an 
the  notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more  in 
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umately  associated  in  our  minds  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  with  the  most  familiar  acts  and  scenes 
of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  at 
Bethany  that  He  raised  [>azarus  from  the  dead, 
and  from  Bethany  that  He  commenced  his  "  tri- 
umphal entry  "  into.lenisalem.  It  was  his  nightly 
resting  place  during  the  time  immediately  preced- 
ing his  passion ;  and  here,  at  the  houses  of  Martha 
and  Mary  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  are  admitted 
to  .'iew  Him,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere,  in  the 
sircle  of  his  domestic  life. 

Though  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  that  his  connection  with  Bethany 
commenced,  yet  this  is  fully  compensated  for  by 
its  having  been  the  scene  of  his  very  last  acts  on 
earth.  It  was  somewhere  here,  on  these  wooded 
slopes  beyond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that  the  Apos- 
tles stood  when  they  last  beheld  his  figure,  as,  with 
"uplifted  hands" — still,  to  the  very  moment  of 
disappearance,  "  blessing  "  them  —  He  was  "  taken 
up  "  into  the  "  cloud  "  which  "  received  "  and  hid 
Him  from  their  "steadfast"  gaze,  the  words  still 
ringing  in  their  ears,  which  prove  that  space  and 
time  are  no  hinderance  to  the  connection  of  Chris- 
tians with  their  Lord  —  "  Lo  !  1  am  with  you  al- 
ways, even  to  the  end  of  the  world  " 

The  little  information  we  possess  a'ocut  Bethany 
is  entirely  gathered  from  the  N.  T.,  neither  the  O. 
T.  nor  tV^  Apocrypha  having  apparently  any  allu- 
sion to  it."  It  was  situated  "at"  {■rrp6s)  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1:  Luke  xix.  2',)},  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  on  or 
near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke 
six.  2y,  comp.  1;  Mark  xi.  1,  comp.  x.  46),  and 
close  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  village  called 
Bethphage,  the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
together. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as 
to  the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a  name 

derived  from  Lazarus — el-  Azar'iyeh''  yKi\'<XSu\j. 

It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  begins 
its  more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  valley 
(Lindsay,  p.  91,  and  De  Saulcy,  p.  120).  The 
spot  is  a  woody  hollow  more  or  less  planted  with 
fruit-trees,  —  olives,  ahnonds,  pomegranates,  as  well 
as  oaks  and  carobs ;  the  whole  lying  below  a  sec- 
ondary ridge  or  hump,  of  sufficient  height  to  shut 
out  the  village  from  the  summit  of  the  mount 
(Kob.  i.  431,  432;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  pp. 
138-9). 

From  a  distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  latest  published  description, 
"  remarkably  beautiful  "  —  "  the  perfection  of  re- 
tirement and  repose  " —  "of  seclusion  and  lovely 
peace"  (Bonar,  pp.  139,230,  310,  337;  and  see 
Lindsay,  p.  69).  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
glowing  descriptions  with  ]\Ir.  Stanley's  words  (p. 
189),  or  with  the  impression  which  the  present 
writer  derived  from  the  actual  view  of  the  place. 
Possibly  something  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
different  time  of  year  at  which  the  visits  were 
made. 
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EP Azariyeh  itself  is  a  ruinous  and  wietched 
village,  a  "  wild  mountain  hamlet "  of  "  some 
twenty  families,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  display 
even  less  than  the  ordinary  eastern  thrift  and  in- 
dustry (Rob.  i.  432;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  p. 
310).  In  the  village  are  shown  the  traditional 
sites  of  the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus ;  the  former 
the  remains  of  a  square  tower,  apparently  of  old 
date,  though  certainly  not  of  the  age  of  the  kings 
of  Jadah,  to  which  De  Saulcy  assigns  it  (p.  128)  — 
the  latter  a  deep  vault  excavated  in  the  Umestone 
rock,  the  bottom  reached  by  26  steps.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  As  to  the 
real  age  and  character  of  these  remains  there  is  at 
present  no  information  to  guide  us. 

Schwarz  maintains  il- Aznriijeh  to  be  AzAL; 
and  would  fix  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  he  says, 
the  Arabs  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  INIount  of  Of- 
fense aliove  Siloam  (pp.  263,  135). 

These  traditional  spots  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century,  in  the  Jtinernry  of  the  Bourdeaux 
Pilgrim,  and  the  Onomnsticon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome;  and  they  continued  to  exist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  connection  therewith,  down  to  the  16th 
century,  since  which  the  place  has  fallen  gradually 
into  its  present  decay.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
well  given  by  Robinson  (i.  432-3).  By  iNIande- 
ville  and  other  mediaeval  travellers  the  town  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Castle  of  Bethany,"  an  expres- 
sion which  had  its  origin  in  cdstellum  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Vulgate  as  the  translation  of  kcoujj 
in  John  xi.  1. 

N.B.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Bethany 
given  above  —  that  of  Lightfoot  and  lieland  —  is 
doubtless  more  correct  than  the  one  proposed  by 

Simonis  {Onom.  s.  v. ), namely,  ^*3V  3,  locus de- 
pressio'iiis,  which  has  no  special  applicability  to  thio 
spot  more  than  any  other,  while  it  Lacks  the  cor- 
respondence with  Bethphage,  "  House  of  Fiffs," 
and  with  the  "  Mount  of  Olices,"  which  gives  so 
much  color  to  this  derivation,  althoun;h  it  is  true 
that  the  dates  have  disappeared,  and  the  figs  and 
olives  alone  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bethany.  This  has  been  well  brought  out 
by  Stanley  (S.  ij-P.  pp.  186,  187).     It  may  also  be 

remarked  that  the  use  of  the  Chaldee  word  ^^"^n, 
for  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm,  is  consistent  with 
the  late  period  at  which  we  first  hear  of  Bethany. 

G. 

*  Tlie  etymology  is  still  unsettled.  The  various 
conjectures  are  stated  by  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Eenl- 
Encyk.  ii.  116.     The  one  that  he  prefers  makes  it 

the  Chaldee  or  Aramsean  S^31?  iViL  (Buxt. 
Lex.  Child,  col.  1631  f.),  i.  e.  domus  miseri,  "house 
of  the  afflicted."  Origen,  Theophylact  and  others 
express  a  similar  idea  in  their  oIkos  uTra/coTjs,  as 

if  related  to  n3^,  i.  e.,  where  the  prayer  of  the 
needy  Li  heard  and  answered.  H. 

*  BETHANY   hkvond   the  Jordan  (ac 

cording  to  the  true  text  in  John  i.  28).  For  this, 
see  BeTi1ah.\ka.  H. 


n  It  has  been  suggested  (Hitzig,  Jesaia)  that  the 
.eord   rendered  "poor"    in    the   A.   V.   of  Is.  x.   30 

I  rT*D^  ) —  "  poor  Anathoth  "  —  is  an  abbreviated 
brm  of  the  name  of  Bethany,  as  Nlmrah  is  of  Beth- 
oimrah  &c.  ;  but  apart  from  any  other  JifficultVj 
.here  is  ttie  serious  one  that  Bethany  does  not  lie  near 


the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  passage,  and  is  quite 
out  of  the  line  of  Sennacherib's  advance. 

^  The  Arabic  name  is  given  above  from  Robinson 
Lord  Lindsay,  however,  denies  that  this  is  correct,  and 
asserts,  after  frequently  heJiring  it  pronounced,  thai 
the  name  in  l^znrie.li. 
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BETH-AR'ABAH  (^^"^Vr}  ?,  house  of 
Uiedtsert :  Eateapa^d,  Qapa^ad/j.  :  [Alox.  in  Josh. 
XV.  fi]  Br)6apa^a  :  Bil/nirn/jii),  one  ti  the  six 
cities  of  .luchili  which  were  situated  down  in  tlie 
Ar.iliaii,  i.  e.  tlie  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
Iiead  Sea  ("  wilderness,"  Josh.  xv.  01),  on  the  north 
border  of  the  tribe,  and  apparently  between  l{eth-» 
ho(;lah  and  the  hif^h  land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (xv.  0).  It  is  also  included  in  the  list  of  the 
towMS  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  2-,  BaiOafiapd,  Vat. 
[Alex.  BatdapaPa])-  G. 

BETH-A'RAM   (accurately   BiiTii-HAiiAM, 

^^C'  5  •  Voeapyai,  Vat.  -yaei  ;  Alex.  Brjflo- 
poyu:]  Bel/idndD),  one  of  the  towns  of  Gatl  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  described  as  in  "the  valley" 

(P^^n,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Arabah 
or  Jordan  valley),  Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt  "the 
sanie  place  as  that  named  HiiTir-iiARAN  in  Num. 
xxxii.  3fi.  No  further  mention  is  found  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures:  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( C'"*'- 
mnsl.)  report  that  in  their  day  its  appellation  (n 
Syi-is  (licltiir)  was  I'ethramtha,  Bri0pafj.(p6d  (see 
also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in  Schwarz,  p. 
231 ;  the  Syriac  and  other  versions,  howe\'er,  have 
all  Beth-haran,  with  no  material  variation),  and 
that,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it 
Ijbias  (Ai^tds)-  Josephus"s  account  is  that  Herod 
(Anti[ias),  on  takinj;  possession  of  his  tetrarehy, 
fortitie<l  Sei)pboris  and  tlie  city  (n6\ti)  of  Betha- 
raniphtha,  buildinn;  a  wall  round  the  latter,  and 
calling  it  Ji-lias  in  honor  of  tlie  wife  of  the  em- 
peror. As  tills  could  hardly  be  later  than  n.  c.  1  — 
Herod  the  (Jreat,  the  predecessor  of  Antipas,  hav- 
ing died  in  i«.  c.  4  —  and  as  the  empress  Livia  did 
not  receive  lier  name  of  Julia  until  after  the  death 
of  Augustus,  A.  I).  U,  it  is  probable  that  Josephus 
is  it)  eri'or  as  to  the  new  name  given  to  the  place, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  having  originally  received  that 
whieli  it  bore  in  his  own  day.  It  is  curious  that 
he  names  I.ibias  long  before  (Aril.  xiv.  1,  §  4)  in 
8Uch  connection  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  alludes 
to  the  same  place.  Under  the  name  of  Amathus 
he  again  mentions  it  (Avt.  xvii.  10,  §  6;  comp.  B. 
J.  ii.  4,  §2),  and  the  destruction  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces tliere  liy  insurgents  from  I'era'a. 

I'tolemy  gives  the  locality  of  Libias  as  31°  26' 
bt.  and  OTo  10'  long.  (Hitter,  ./wf/nn,  p.  573); 
and  ICuseliius  and  Jerome  (  OnciiKislicon)  state  that 
it  wa-s  five  miles  .south  of  Bcthnaliran,  or  Betham- 
naran  («'.  e.  Beth-nimrah?).  This  agrees  with  the 
|)osition  of  the  Wnf/y  Scir,  or  Sir,  which  AiUs  into 
the  Ghor  opposite  Jeridio,   and  half  way  between 

Wady  lleMn  and  Wadij  Sliofiib.  No  one  appears 
to  have  explored  this  valley.  Seetzen  heard  that  it 
contained   a  castle  and  a  iarj;e  tank  in  masonry 

{lUisen,  1854,  ii.  318).  These  may  tuni  out  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Libias.  G. 

BETH-AR-^EL  i^t  S^S  2  :  ^k  rovotKov 
Tov  'lfpo0odfi  :  Alex.  IfpofiaaK),  named  only  in 
Hos.  X.  14,  as  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by 
Shalman  (.Shalmaneser).  No  clew  is  given  to  its 
position ;  it  may  \>e  the  ancient  stronghold  ol* 
AiiiiKt.A  in  Galilee,  or  (as  conjectured  by  Hitzig) 
Miothcr  i)lnce  of  the  same  name  near  Bella,  of 
which  mention  is  made  by  Kuscbius  in  the  (>nt>- 
mnnlieim.  In  the  Vuli.'ate  Jerome  ha.s  translated 
the   name   to  mean  "  e  domo  qua  qui  judicavit 

Baal,"  t".  e    Jerubbaal  (^I-^TI^)  or  Gideon,  un- 
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derstanding  Salman  as  Zahnunna,  and  tlie  wholi 
passage  as  a  reference  to  Judg.  viii.  G. 

*  The  weight  of  ojuriion  is  in  favor  of  identify- 
ing also  this  Arliel  with  the  /r/jiil  which  represents 
the  Greek  Arljela  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  between  Tiberias 
and  Sepphoris  (Mobinson  iii.  281;  Baumer's  A(/- 
uglina,  p.  108;  Bitter's  J-.n/k-unde,  viii.  2.  328; 
I'orter,  Ihimlb.  p.  418).  Travellers  who  turn  to 
the  left  inland  from  the  shore  of  (ienncsaret,  after 
proceeding  a  short  distance  beyond  Mijdtl  (Mag- 
dala)  in  ascending  the  hills  to  Snjed  have  before 
them  the  site  of  Arbela  at  the  entrance  into  Wndy 
Ilamdm  (valley  of  Doves),  just  back  of  the  re- 
markable caverns  which  appear  there  in  the  face  of 
the  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  reaching  the  height 
of  1,500  feet  (Tristram,  Lajul  of  Jsrad,  p.  446). 
In  addition  to  the  name  so  well  preserved  (though 
the  chan<;e  of  /  to  d  is  not  common)  it  is  distinctly 
impUed  in  the  propiiet's  associating  it  with  "  the 
fbrtresscs"  deemed  so  impregnal)Ie,  that  Arbela 
(Hos.  X.  14)  wa.s  a  place  of  great  natural  security, 
which  we  find  to  be  so  eminently  true  of  this  Jrbid 
or  Arbela  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ilavuim.  For  a 
description  of  the  site  see  L<md  and  Book,  ii.  114. 
On  the  contrary  Kwald  knows  that  the  prophet's 
Arbel  was  the  famous  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Tigris,  which  Shalman,  an  Assyrian  king  otherwise 
unknown,  h.id  destroyed  a  short  time  before  Hosea 
wTote  {Prophet.  <ks  A.  Bundt-s,  i.  157).  Dr.  Pusey 
(J/.  Prophets,  i.  Oil)  thinks  an  Arbel  must  be  meant 
near  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  ( Onomast. 
s.  v.),  chiefly  because,  he  infers  from  2  K.  x.  14 
that  the  (Jalilean  Arliel  must  iiave  been  already  in 
the  power  of  the  Assyrians  before  Shalman's  inva- 
sion referred  to  by  Hosea.  But  it  is  dithcult,  with 
so  meagre  a  history,  either  to  fix  the  time  of  Shal- 
man's invasion  or  to  trace  the  Une  of  the  conquer- 
or's march  through  the  country.  The  name  is 
variously  explained.  Aceordin;;  to  Gesenius  it  sig- 
nifies "  House  of  God's  ambush."  i.  e.  a  place  made 
strong  by  His  hand  rather  than  man's.  Simonis 
( Omimast.  p.  494 )  comes  neiirer  still  to  this  import 
of  the  name :  =  "  Lustrum  Dei,  /.  e.  maximum  et  in- 

accessum  "  (from  ~1?^>  covert,  haunt).   Fiirst  de 

rives  it  from  3"^S,  to  join  tor/ether,  as  huts  in  a 
row,  hence  El's  (God's)  village  or  court,  t.  c.  sa- 
cred to  him.  H. 

BETH-A'VEN  C?."!^  '?,  house  of  naught, 
i.  e.  badness:  [Josh,  xviii.  12]  BatOwv,  Alex. 
BT)6avv-  Betharen)  a.  ])lace  on  the  nioimt.ains  of 
Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel  (.losh.  vii.  2.  BaSr\\ 
[.\Iex.  Br)davv\,  xviii.  12),  and  lying  between  that 
I)lace  and  Micbmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  also  xiv.  23, 
T^r  Bafjiwd,  [Alex.  B-nQavv]-  In  Josh,  xviii.  12, 
the  "  wilderness  "  {.Widbar  =  pasture-land )  of  Beth- 
aven  is  mentioned.  In  1  S.^m.  xiii.  5  the  reading 
of  the  LXX.  is  Bat0wp<Lv  [Comp.  Baiea^fv],  Beth- 
horon;  but  if  this  be  correct,  another  Betli-horoii 
must  be  inten(le<l  tlian  tliat  conmionly  known 
which  was  much  further  to  the  west.  In  Hos.  iv. 
15,  V.  8,  X.  5  [oIkos^CIv,  but  Alex.  Hoa.  iv.  15, 
o'lKot  TT)s  d5i(((as.  and  so  Vat.  marg.],  the  name 
is  transferred,  with  a  pl.ay  on  the  word  very  char- 
acteristic of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighboring  Beth-e/ 
—  once  the  "  house  of  God,"  but  then  the  hous* 
of  idoLs,  of  "  naught."  G. 

BETH-AZMA'VETH  ("".')rTV  '? :  Btj»- 
afffxwd:  [Alex.  8176;]  Belhaznwih).  Under  Ihb 
name  is  mentioned,  in  Neh.  vii.  28  only,  the  towr 
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>f  Benjamin  which  is  elsewhere  called  Azmaveth, 
and  Bethsajios. 

Mr.  Finn  [formerly  English  consul  at  Jenisalem] 
proposes  to  identify  Azmaveth  with  Hiznu-k,  a  til- 
lage on  the  hills  of  Benjamin  to  the  S.  E.  otJeba. 

G. 

BETH-BA'AL-ME'ON«  (I'^yp  bPS  2 : 
oIkos  Mee\0d!>9;  Alex,  oikos  Be\a/u.CL>y'-  oppidum 
Baalinaon),  a  place  in  the  possessions  of  Keuben, 
on  the  "  Mishor"  or  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain  ")  east 
of  Jordan  (Josh.*xiii.  17).  At  the  Israelites'  first 
approach  its  name  was  Daal-meox  (Num.  xxxii. 
38,  or  in  its  contracted  form,  Beon,  xxxii.  3),  to 
which  the  Beth  was  possibly  a  Hebrew  addition. 
Later  it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession 
of  Moab,  and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-meon 
(Jer.  xlviii.  23)  or  Baal-meon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The 
name  is  still  attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  consid- 
erable size  {betrdchtlich,  Seetzen),  a  short  distance 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Hesban,  and  bearing  the  name  of 

"the  fortress  of  MVAji'"  l..\mJUuO     v,,vi,t^  )j 

according  to  Burckhardt  (86-5),  or  Maein,  accord- 
ing to  Seetzen  {Heisen,  i.  408),  which  appears  to 
give  its  appellation  to  the  Wadi  Zerka  Maein 
(ibid.  402).  '    G. 

BETH-BA'RAH  ( 1"!3  2  quasi  T^ni?  2, 

T     •*    ^  T  T  -:     •• 

house  of  passage,  or.  (/  the  ford:  Bai07jpa; 
[Comp.  Aid.  Baie$ripd--]  Bethhera),  named  only 
in  Judg.  vii.  24,  as  a  point  apparently  south  of  the 
scene  of  Gideon's  victory,  which  took  place  at  about 
Bethshean,    and   to  which    point    "  the  waters " 

(n^an)  -were  "  taken "  by  the  Ephraimites 
against  Midian.  What  these  "waters'"  were,  is 
not  clear,  probably  the  wadies  and  streams  which 
descend  from  the  highlands  of  Ephraim ;  it  is  very 
plain  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  Jordan,  to 
which  river  no  word  but  its  own  distinct  name  is 
ever  applied.  Beth-barah  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  the  possibility  that  its  more  modem  represent- 
ative may  have  been  Bethabara  where  John  bap- 
tized [Bethabara]  ;  but  there  is  not  much  in 
favor  of  this  beyond  their  similarity  in  sound.  The 
pursuit  of  the  Midianites  can  hardly  have  reached 
so  far  south  as  Bethabara,  which  was  accessible  to 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and  all  the  "  region  round 
about  "  0]  irepix'^pos',  i-  «•  the  oasis  of  the  South 
Jordan  at  Jericho). 

If  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above  be  cor- 
"^ct,  Beth-barah  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the 
district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that  by  which 
Jacob  crossed  on  his  return  from  Jlesopotamia,  and 
at  which  Jephtliah  slew  the  Ephraimites.         G. 

BETH-BA'SI  (Baxe^ao-i;  [Sin.  Boi0;3ot(r(r6i, 
Baie/3o(r(76i;  Alex.  Bee/Soiri:]  Bet/ibessm),  a  town 
which  from  the  mention  of  its  decays  (ret  /caflppTj- 
piivai  must  have  been  originally  fortified,  Ijing  in 
the  desert  (rij  ipiiixy),  and  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Maccabseus  took  refuge  from  Bacchides  (1 
Mace.  ix.  62,  64).  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  5)  has 
^7]6a\ayd  (Beth-hogia),  but  a  reading  of  the  pas- 
gage  quoted  by  Kelaud  (632)  presents  the  more 
probable  form  of  lieth-keziz.  Either  alternative  fixes 
lhe»situation  as  in  the  Jordan  valley  not  far  from 
Jericho.     [Keziz,  valley  of.]  G. 
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a  It  is  possible  that  the  name  Aontains  a  tnic«  of 
ihe  tribe  or  nation  of  Maon,  —  the  Maonites  or  Mebu- 
HID.     [Maon  ;  Mehunbi.] 


BETH-BIR'EI  C'W"'2  2  [liousi.  ■,/  wj 
creation]  :  oIkos  Bapovcrewpifj.  (by  inclusion  of  the 
next  name) ;  [Vat.  oik.  Bpaov/j. ;  Ales.  oik.  Bapovix-] 
Bethberai),  a  town  of  Smieon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),  which 
by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix. 
appears  to  have  had  also  the  name  of  Bktu- 
LEBAOTii.  It  lay  to  the  extreme  south,  with  Beer- 
sheba,  Hormah,  &c.  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  Lebaoth) 

G.  ' 

BETH-CAR'  ("13  '?,  house  of  lambs:  Bai0- 
X^p,  Alex.  BeAxop:  Bethchar),  a  place  named  as 
the  point  to  which  the  Israehtes  pursued  the  PhUis- 
tines  from  ^lizpeh  on  a  memorable  occasion  (1  Sam. 
vii.  11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  the  un- 
usual expression  "  under  Beth-car  "  (  2  nP^ijl^)) 
it  would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height, 
mth  the  road  at  its  foot.  Josephus  {Ayit.  vi.  2,  §  2) 
has  fxexP'  Koppaiaiv,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
stone  Ebenezer  was  set  up  at  this  place  to  mark  it 
as  the  spot  to  which  the  victory  had  extended. 
[Ebex-ezer.]  G. 

BETH-DA'GON  (li:!"^  2,  house  of  Dagon 
BayoStTjA;  Alex.  Bi)d^ayo}v:  Bethdaf/on). 

1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah)  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  41),  and  therefore  not  far  from  the  Phil- 
istine territory,  with  which  its  name  implies  a  con- 
nection. From  the  absence  of  any  conjunction 
before  this  name,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
should  be  taken  with  the  preceding,  "  Gederoth- 
Beth-dagon;  "  in  that  case  probably  distinguishing 
Gederoth  from  the  two  places  of  similar  name  in 
the  neighborhood.  Caphardagon  existed  as  a  very 
large  \illage  between  DiospoUs  (Lydda)  and  Jamnia 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Onom.  s.  v.)  A  Beit  Dejan 
has  been  found  by  Eobinson  between  Lydda  and 
Jaffa,  but  this  is  too  far  north,  and  must  be  another 
place. 

2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher 

(Josh.  xix.  27;  "J  "'"J  2,  BaiQiyiVid  [Alex.  BtjO- 
5o7£0f]).  The  name  and  the  proximity  to  the 
coast  point  to  its  being  a  Phihstuie  colony. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modem  villages  noticed 
above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name,  a  third  has 
been  found  by  Kobuisun  (iu.  2!J8)  a  few  mUes  east 
of  Ndbidus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
occurrence  of  these  names  we  have  indications  of 
the  worship  of  tlie  PhiUstine  god  havincj  spread  far 
beyond  tlie  Philistine  territory.  Possiljly  these  are 
the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  when  this 
warUke  people  had  overrun  the  face  of  the  country 
to  "  Michmash  eastward  of  Beth-aven  "  on  the  south, 
and  Gilboa  on  the  north  —  that  is,  to  the  verv  edge 
of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  Jordan  valley  — 
driving  "  the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  land 
of  Gad  and  Gilead  "  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5-7;  comp.  17, 
18,  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  1).  G. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM  (D\'nb2";T  2, 
house  of  the  double  cake  (of  figs):  [Vnt.  JI.]  oIkos 
AaiP\a0aiix\  [Rom.  oIk-  Aaid^adaiij.;  Alex.  FA. 
OIK.  Ae0\adai/j.:]  domus  Dcblaihaliii),  a  to\^Ti  of 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  22),  apparently  the  place  else- 
where called  Almom-Diblathaim.  G. 

*  BETH-E'DEN,  Amos  i.  5,  marg.  [Eden, 
2.] 

BETH'EL  [properly  Betii-el']  (^N'."!"*?, 
home  of  God:    BaiQiiK    [etc.;]    Joseph.    BryO^A., 
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B(07i/^-r]Tr6\ts'  Bethel).  1.  A  well-known  city  and 
lioh'  place  of  central  Palestine. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  IJethel  there  are 
two  accounts  extant.  (1.)  It  was  liestowed  on  the 
spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  tlie  noc- 
turnal vision  of  God,  when  on  his  journey  from  his 
father's  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife  in 
Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).    He  took  the  stone  which 

ha<l  served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (2tt7'^)  it  for  a 
pillar,  and  anointed  it  with  oil;  and  he  "  called  tlie 
name  of 'that  place '(S=inn  mp?|n)  Bethel;  but 

fhe  name  of  '  the  city '  ("1^ VH)  was  called  Luz  at 
the  first.'' 

The  expression  in  the  last  parajiraph  of  this 
account  is  curious,  and  indicates  a  disthiction  be- 
tween the  "city"  and  the  "place" — the  early 
(Janaanite  "city"  Luz,  and  the  "place,"  as  yet  a 
mere  undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the 
"  stone,"  or  the  heap  (Jo.seph.  toIs  KiOois  (Tvfxcpo- 
povntvois),  erected  by  Jacob  to  conmieniorale  his 
vision. 

(2. )  But  according  to  the  other  account,"  Bethel 
received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  blessing 
bestowed  by  God  ui)on  Jacob  after  his  return  from 
Fadan-aram ;  at  which  time  also  (according  to  tliis 
naiTative)  the  name  of  Israel  was  given  him.    Here 

again  Jacob  erects  (35i'^)  a  "  pillar  of  stone," 
which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with  oil  (Gen.  xxxv. 
14,  1.5).  The  key  of  this  story  would  seem  to  be 
the  fact  of  God's  "speaking"  with  Jacob.  "God 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  '  spake' 
with  him  "  —  "  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place 
where  He  'spake'  with  him,"  and  "called  the 
name  of  the  place  where  God  spake''  with  him 
Bethel." 

Whether  these  two  narratives  represent  distinct 
events,  or,  as  woidd  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 
instances  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  are  different 
representations  of  the  one  original  occasion  on  which 
the  hill  of  IJethel  received  its  consecration,  we  know 
not,  nor  indeed  does  it  concern  us  to  know-.  It  is 
j)erhaps  worth  notice  that  the  pro])liet  Hosea  —  in 
the  only  reference  which  the  Helirew  Scriptures 
contain  to  this  occurrence  —  had  evidently  the 
second  of  the  two  narratives  beibre  him,  since  in  a 
summary  of  the  life  of  Jacob  he  introduces  it  in 
the  order  in  which  it  occurs  in  (Senesis  —  laying 
full  and  characteristic  stress  on  the  key-word  of  the 
story:  "  He  had  jKJwer  over  the  angel  and  pre- 
vailed; he  wept  and  made  supplication  unto  Him; 
He  fouixl  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  xpakc  with 
us,  even  Jehovah  (iod  of  hosts  "  (IIos.  xii.  4,  5). 

I'kirly  as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of  (Jen. 
xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to  have 
existed  at  this  s]Kjt  even  belbre  tlie  airival  of  Abram 
in  <  aniian :  be  removed  from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to 
"'tiic'  mountain  on  the  east  of  Bethel,"  with 
"  IJfthel  on  the  west  and  Hal  on  the  east."  Here 
he  built  an  altar;  and  hither  he  returned  from 
I'Lgypt  with  I/<t  before  their  separation  (xiii.  3,  4). 
See  Staidey,  S.  tf  P.  218. 


"  •  The  two  orcounta  relate  to  dilTercnt  journeys  of 
Jacob  when  lie  HtoppoJ  at  Uetliel.  The  origin  of  tlie 
name, la  t.ie  fullnos;)  of  it«  uiuuiiliig,  wiw  not  oae  but  two- 
Md.  The  acrounU  really  dllTer  only  In  this,  tha'  the 
txprensive  name  whtrh  the  piitrlnrch  gave  to  the  )  re 
>n  hii  HcttliiK  out  for  I'adan-aram  he  had  occa^to..  o 
«tn*«  aud  euiiihoalze  on  bis  return  to  liethel,  because 
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In  one  thing,  however,  the  above  narratives  aO 

agree,  —  in  omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  build- 
ings at  Bethel  at  that  early  ijeriod,  and  in  drawing 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  "  city  "  of  Lui 
and  the  consecrated  "place"  in  its  neighborhood 
(comp.  besides  the  jiassages  already  quoted.  Gen. 
xxxv.  7).  Even  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the 
concjuest  the  two  are  still  distinguished  (Josh.  xvi. 
1,  2);  and  the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel 
to  the  city  appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  still 
later,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  ICphraim ; 
after  which  the  name  of  Luz  occur!  no  more  (Judg. 
i.  22-20).  If  this  view  be  correct,  there  is  a  strict 
parellel  between  Bethel  and  Moriah,  which  (accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  commonly  f<41owed)  received 
its  consecration  when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac, 
but  did  not  become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuary 
till  the  erection  of  the  Temi»le  there  by  Solomon. 

[MOKIAH.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  bestowed  by 
Jacob  on  the  place  of  his  vision  —  "  House  of  God  " 
^and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that  ap|)ellation 
has  been  adopted  in  all  languages  and  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  diversities  of  belief,  has  been  well  noticed 
by  ^Ir.  Stanley  (220-1).  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked how  tar  this  has  been  the  case  with  the 
actual  name ;  the  very  syllalJes  of  Jacob's  exclama- 
tion, forming,  as  they  do,  the  title  of  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  the  Mohanmiedan  world  —  the  Beit- 
allah  of  Mecca  —  while  they  are  no  less  the  favorite 
designation  of  the  meanest  conventit.es  of  the 
humblest  sects  of  Protestant  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  singular  is  the  fact  — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymologists  are  to  be  trusted 
(Spencer,  de  Ley.  Ihbr.  444 ;  Bochart,  Curuian, 
ii.  2)  —  that  the  awful  name  of  Bethel  should  have 
lent  its  Ibrm  to  the  word  by  which  was  called  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  perplexing  forms 
assumed  by  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  —  the 
IJaitulia,  the  xidoi  e/x^pvxoi,  or  living  stones,  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  Another  opportunity  will  occur 
for  going  more  at  length  into  this  interesting  sul>- 
ject  [Stonks]  ;  it  will  be  sutlicient  here  to  say  that 
tlie  Baitulia  seem  to  have  preserved  the  erect  position 
of  their  su()iwsed  prototyi)e,  and  that  the  worship 
consisted  of  anointi»g  them  with  oil  (Amobius,  adv. 
Gentes,  i.  39). 

Tlie  actuiU  stone  of  Bethel  itself  w.xs  the  subject 
of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  second  Temple,  and  served  as  the 
pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survived  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  the  Pomans,  and  was  resorted  to 
by  the  Jews  in  their  lamentations  (Peland,  PaL 
638).     [Tkmi'le,  tiik  Sicond.] 

After  the  conquest  Bethel  is  frequently  heard  of. 
In  the  troublefl  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  U<  ask  counsel  uf  (icid  (.ludg.  xx.  18. 
20,  31,  xxi.  2:  in  the  .\.  \'.  the  name  is  translated 
"  house  of  (iod  ").  Here  wa.s  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant under  the  charge  of  Phinehas  the  grandson 
of  Aaron,  with  an  altar  and  projier  ajipliances  for 
the  oflcring  of  liurnt-otliTiiigs  and  poace-otlerings 
(xx.  2(i-28,  x.xi.  4);  and  the  unwonteil  mention  of 
a  regular  road  or  causeway  as  existing  l)etween  it 


Ood  again  api>eared  to  hlin  there  and  ijranted  to  jiim 
still  uiorc  si);nal  uianifo.statlouD  of  his  pre.'ioiire  anj 
favor  (Oeu.  xxxv.  14,  15).  H 

ft  The  word  U  ^o  sanie  ("^3^)  '"  nil  three  raws, 
though  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  "  t^ilked  '■  in  11m 
two  former. 
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and  the  great  towii  of  Shechem  is  doubtless  an  in 
dication  that  it  was  already  iu  much  repute.  Later 
than  this  we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the  holy  cities 
to  which  Samuel  went  in  circuit,  taking  equal  rank 
with  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16). 

Doubtless,  although  we  are  not  so  expressly  told, 
it  was  this  ancient  reputation,  combined  with  its 
situation  on  the  extreme  south  frontier  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  with  the  hold  whicli  it  must  have 
had  on  the  sympathies  both  of  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim  —  the  former's  by  lot,  and  the  latter's  by 
conquest  —  that  made  Jeroboam  choose  Bethel  as 
the  depository  of  the  new  false  worship  which  was 
to  seal  and  consummate  the  division  between  the 
ten  tribes  and  the  two. 

Here  he  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold,  and 
built  a  '-'  house  of  high  places ''  and  an  altar  of  in- 
cense, by  which  he  himself  stood  to  burn,  as  we  see 
him  in  the  famihar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii.  Towards 
the  end  of  Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19),  whence  it  was  probably 
recovered  by  Baasha  (xvi.  1).  It  then  remains  un- 
mentioned  for  a  long  period.  The  worship  of  Baal, 
introduced  by  the  l'hienici;in  queen  of  Ahab  (1  K. 
svi.  31),  had  probably  alienated  public  favor  from 
the  simple  erections  of  Jeroboam  to  more  gorgeous 
shrmes  (2  K.  x.  21,  22).  Samaria  had  lieen  built 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  Jezreel,  and  these  things  must 
have  all  tended  to  draw  pubhc  notice  to  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Elijah  visited  Bethel,  and  that  we  hear 
of' "  sons  of  the  prophets  "  as  resident  there  (2  K. 
ii.  2,  3),  two  facts  apparently  incompatible  with 
the  active  existence  of  the  calf-worship.  The  men- 
tion of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (ii.  23,  25), 
looks  too  as  if  the  neighborhood  were  not  much 
frequented  at  that  time.  But  after  his  destruction 
of  the  Baal  worship  throughout  the  country,  Jehu 
appears  to  have  retm^ned  to  the  simpler  and  more 
national  religion  of  the  calves,  and  Bethel  comes 
once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  29).  Under  the 
descendants  of  this  king  the  place  and  the  worship 
must  have  greatly  flourished,  for  by  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  the  great-grandson  of  Jehu,  the  rude 
village  was  again  a  royal  residence  with  a  "  king's 
house"  (Am.  vii.  13);  there  wefe  palaces  both  for 
'winter"  and  "summer,"  "great  houses"  and 
"houses  of  ivory  "  (iii.  15),  and  a  very  high  degree 
of  luxury  in  dress,  furniture,  and  living  (vi.  ■i-O). 
The  one  original  altar  was  now  accompanied  by 
several  others  (iii.  1-1,  ii.  8 ) ;  and  the  simple  "  in- 
cense ' '  of  its  fomider  had  developed  into  the 
"burnt-offerings"  and  "meat-offerings"  of  "solemn 
assembUes,"  with  the  fragrant  "peace-offerings" 
of  "fat  beasts"  (v.  21,  22). 

How  this  prosperity  came  to  its  doom  we  are  not 
told.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  king- 
dom by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained 
an  abode  of  priests,  who  taught  the  \vretched  col- 
onists "how  to  fear  Jehovah,"  "the  God  of  the 
land"  (2  K.  xvii.  28,27).  The  buildings  remained 
till  the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  in  the  account  preserved  of  his  reform- 
ing iconoclasm  we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the 
altar  of  Jeroboam,  with  its  last  loathsome  fire  of 
"  dead  men's  bones  "  burning  upon  ii,  the  altar  and 
high-place  surviving  in  their  archaic  antiquity 
amidst  the  successive  additions  of  later  votaries, 
like  the  wooden  altar  of  Becket  at  Canterbury, 
which  continued  in  its  original  simplicity  through 
all  the  subsequent  magnificence  of  the  church  in 
which  he  was  murdered  (Stanley,  Canterbury,  184). 
19 
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Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  later  woika  was 
the  monument  (^^*'''n  :  (tttjAij),  endently  a  con- 
spicuous erection,  of  the  "  man  of  God,"  who  pro- 
claimed the  ultimate  downfall  of  this  idolatrous 
worship  at  its  very  outset,  and  who  would  seem  to 
ha\e  been  at  a  later  date  canonized  as  it  were  by 
the  votaries  of  the  very  idolatry  which  he  denounced. 
"  Woe  unto  you !  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres  of  the 
prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them." 

But,  in  any  case,  the  fact  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  through  so  many 
centuries  of  idolatry  illustrates  very  remarkably  the 
way  in  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  false 
worship  went  on  side  by  side  at  Bethel.  It  is  plain 
from  several  allusions  of  Amos  that  this  was  the 
case  (v.  14,  22);  and  the  fact  before  noticed  of 
prophets  of  .Jehovah  being  resident  there,  and  of 
the  friendly  visits  even  of  the  stem  Elijah ;  of  the 
relation  between  the  "  man  of  God  from  Judah  " 
and  the  "lying  prophet"  who  caused  his  death, 
of  the  manner  in  wliich  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Che- 
naanah,  a  priest  of  Baal,  resorts  to  the  name  of 
Jehovah  for  his  solemn  adjuration,  and  lastly  of  tiie 
way  in  which  the  denunciations  of  Amos  were  tol- 
erated and  he  himself  allowed  to  escape,  —  all 
these  point  to  a  state  of  things  well  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation. In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  curious 
that  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Zerubba- 
bel  (E^r.  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii.  32);  and  that  they  re- 
turned to  their  native  place  whilst  continuing  their 
relations  with  Nehemiah  and  the  restored  worship 
(Xeh.  xi.  31).  In  the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name 
appears  as  Bei\)LIUS.  In  later  times  Bethel  is 
only  named  once,  amongst  the  strong  cities  in  Ju- 
daea which  were  repaired  by  Bacchides  during  the 
struggles  of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace 
ix.  50). 

Bethel  receives  a  bare  mention  from  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Oiumiasticon.  as  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Sichem  • 
and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Beit'in.  They  cover  a  space  of  "  three  or 
four  acres,"  and  consist  of  "  very  many  foundations 
and  half-standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings." "  The  ruins  lie  upon  the  front  of  a  low  hUl 
between  the  heads  of  two  hollow  wadies  which  unite 
and  run  off  into  the  main  valley  es-Suweinit "  (Rob. 
i.  448-9).  Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  travellers  since 
his  visit,  have  remarked  on  the  "  stony  "  nature  of 
the  soil  at  Bethel,  as  perfectly  in  keeping  mth  the 
narrative  of  Jacob's  slumber  there.  When  on  the 
spot  little  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  localities  of 
this  interesting  place.  The  round  mount  S.  E.  of 
Bethel  must  be  the  "  mountain  "  on  which  Abram 
built  the  altar,  and  on  which  he  and  Lot  stood 
when  they  made  their  division  of  the  land  (Gen. 
xii.  7,  xiii.  10).  It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top 
with  stones  formed  by  nature  for  the  building  of 
"altar"  or  sanctuary.  As  the  e^'e  turns  invol 
untarily  eastward,  it  takes  in  a  large  part  of  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho ;  distant  it  is 
true,  but  iiot  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  clear 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  verdure  that  mark  the 
brooks  which  descend  from  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river  and  fertilize  the  plain  even  in  its  present 
neglected  state.  Further  south  lies,  as  in  a  map, 
fully  half  of  that  sea  which  now  covers  the  once  • 
fertile  oasis  of  the  "cities  of  the  plain,"  and  which 
in  those  days  was  as  "  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  even 
as  the  Land  of  Egypt."  Eastward  again  of  this 
mount,  at  about  the  saipe  distance  on  the  left,  that 
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Bethel  is  on  the  ri^lit,  overlookins;  the  Wa^y  Su- 
wti/tU,  is  a  third  hill  crowned  by  a  remarkably  des- 
Dlate-looking  mass  of  gray  debris,  the  most  perfect 
heap  of  ruin  to  be  seen  even  in  that  country  of 
niins.  'I'his  is  Till  tr-RiJmih,  "  the  mound  of  the 
heap,"  agreeing  in  every  particular  of  name,  asi)ect, 
uid  situation,  with  Ai. 

An  admirable  passage  on  tlie  history  of  Bethel 
will  be  found  in  Staidey  (217-22;!). 

2.  [In  Josh.,  l\om.  Vat.  .\lex.  omit;  Comp. 
Aid.  BoiflijA..]  A  town  in  the  south  part  of  Judali, 
named  in  Josh.  xii.  IG  and  1  .Sam.  x.\x.  27.  The 
collocation  of  the  name  in  these  two  li.sts  is  deci- 
sive agahist  its  being  the  well-kiuiwn  lietl.el.  In  the 
latter  case  the  LXX.  reatl  Bai0(TJi/p,  «'•  e.  13eth-zur 
[but  Comp.  .Mex.  Bai6-()\\-  \'>y  mmpiirison  of  the 
Usts  of  the  towns  of  Judah  and  Siniii  n  (.losh.  xv. 
30,  xix.  4;  1  C'lir.  iv.  30),  the  jilare  a ]  pears  under 
the  names  of  Ciiksil,  HiiiiiLL,  and  liETiiUEL. 

G. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  a  place  so  j  rominent  ;U5 
Bethel  (1)  in  the  O.  T.  should  be  unn:imetl  in  the 
New;  and  yet  it  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  for  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  !l,  §  !))  relates  its 
capture  by  Vespasian  on  bis  march  from  Tiberius 
to  Jerusalem.  The  Saviour  must  have  passed 
within  sight  of  it  (perhaps  at  other  times,  but 
certainly)  on  his  journey  I'roni  Judaa  to  Galilee, 
when  he  stopped  at  Jacob's  well  near  Sychar  (John 
iv.  .3  ff. ),  and  must  have  lieen  near  it  when  he  re- 
tired to  Kiihraim  (.lohn  xi.  54)  after  the  raising  of 
I-azarus;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
turned  aside  to  go  to  the  place  itself.  After  the 
notice  of  Bethel  in  the  Onitmastiam  (above  referrcnl 
to)  it  disappeared  from  history,  and  for  ages  its  lo- 
cation was  unknown  to  the  people  of  western  coun- 
tries. It  is  an  instance  of  what  is  true  of  so  many 
of  the  ancient  places  in  the  Bible,  namely,  that  after 
having  been  last  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  they 
were  unheard  of,  till  geographers  and  tourists  in 
our  own  day  have  traversed  the  land,  and  on  asking 
the  inhabitants  to  tell  them  the  names  of  their 
towns  and  villages  have  had  the  old  Scripture 
names  given  back  to  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people.  It  is  but  ju.st  to  add  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  Beit'm  with  the  ancient  Bethel  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  missionary  Nicolayson,  in  1830.  (JtirUh 
Jnltlligence,  l'"eb.  1837,  p.  38.)  Dr.  Robinson 
(Resenrchts,  iii.  207  ff.)  argues  the  question  at 
length  whether  Bcilin  may  not  also  be  the  Bether 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  Ki"i'''t  battle  l)etween 
the  Jewish  leader  Bar-cochba,  Son  of  a  ISldi;  and 
Hadrian,  a  battle  so  terrilily  disastrous  to  the  Jews. 
The  8upp<jsition  (Williams,  J/oltj  City,  ii.  p.  212) 
that  this  Betber  is  the  ridge  ne:ir  Billir,  2^  hours 
southwest  of  Jenisidem,  he  regards  as  without  any 
sufficient  foundation. 

'Hie  sojo.ini  of  .\braham  and  Lot  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  in  this  region  (tJen.  xiii.  1  ff.)  im- 
plies that  it  was  very  fertile  and  well  suited  to  their 
[)a.storai  occu[iations.  The  writer  can  testify  that 
it  maintains  still  its  ancient  character  in  this  re 
spect.  The  cattle  which  he  saw  there  surjixssed  in 
niimlHT  and  .size  any  that  he  saw  at  any  one  time 
in  any  other  ])l.icc.  Springs  aliomid;  and  a  little 
to  the  west,  toward  .Jnfn",  the  Itoman  (ioplnia, 
was  a  flooded  meadow,  which  as  late  .as  28tb  of 
Ajiril  was  almost  large  enough  to  be  called  a  hike. 
On  the  hill-top  Just  ea.st  of  Bethel,  where  .Abraham 
Mid  Ix)t  agrwfl  to  separate  from  each  other,  the 
lye  catches  a  sight  which  is  quite  startling :  we  see 
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not  only  the  course  of  the  Jordan  stretching  north 
and  south,  reiulily  tmced  by  the  waving  line  of 
verdure  along  its  banks,  but  its  waters  broken  and 
foaming  as  they  roll  over  some  of  the  many  cas- 
cades, almost  catai-acts.  for  which  the  river  is  re- 
markable. Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  floated  dowr; 
the  Jordan  from  the  Lake  of  (ialilee  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  ascertained  that  the  river  in  its  intermediate 
]iassage  rushes  over  not  lewer  than  27  violent  rap- 
ids, as  well  as  many  others  less  precipitous.  It  ia 
interesting  to  be  remindeil  that  sepulchres  are  found 
at  the  present  day  in  the  rocky  heights  around 
Bethel.  See  Sinai  und  (jol(/ulli(i,  von  1''.  A.  Strauss, 
p.  371.  SUiiiley  also  (.SVh.  <ind  Pol.  p.  147,  Am. 
ed.)  speaks  of  "the  excavations"  which  the  trav- 
eller sees  in  a[)proaclring  this  place,  in  which  the 
dead  of  so  many  past  generations  ha\e  been  buried. 
It  was  from  such  recesses,  no  doubt,  that  king  Jo- 
siah,  in  his  zeal  for  the  worsliip  of  Jehovah,  dug 
up  the  bones  of  the  old  idolaters  who  had  hved  at 
Bethel,  which  he  burned  on  the  altar  of  the  golden 
calf  in  order  by  this  act  of  pollution  to  mark  his 
abhon-ence  of  such  idolatry,  and  to  render  the  place 
infamous  forever.  There  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  the  situation  or  scenery  of  Bethel  to  impress 
the  observer;  and  the  hold  which  it  acquired  on 
the  religious  veneration  of  the  Hebrews  prestipjjoses 
some  such  antecedent  history  as  that  related  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  H. 

BETH'ELITE,  THE  (1  K.  ivi.  34). 
[Bi;tiii;i..] 

BETH-E'MEK  (p^^n  n"»5,  house  of  the 

ndhy:  Baid/xt:  Alex.  BrjAae/ue/c:  Bethemec),  a 
])lace  on  or  near  the  border  of  Asher,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  was  the  ravine  of  Jiphthah-el  (.losh. 
xix.  27).  Bobinson  has  discovered  an  'Amkoh 
about  8  miles  to  tiie  N.  E.  of  Akka ;  but  if  hia 
identification  o{  Jvfal  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable, 
the  site  of  Betb-emek  must  be  sought  for  further 
south  than  Amkuh  (Bob.  iii.  103,  107-8).       G. 

BE'THEll,TnK  Mountains  OF  (~)ri2  "*"nrT : 

ipri  KoiKwuaroiv-  Bether,  and  Bethel  [?]),  Cant, 
ii.  17.  There  is  i«  clue  to  guide  us  to  what  moun- 
tains are  inteflded  here. 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  famous  in  the  post- 
biblical  history  of  the  Jews,  see  Belaud,  039,  040; 
Hob.  iii.  207-271.  G. 

*  l{ether,  says  Gesenius,  signifies  section,  a  piece 
cut  off,  and  describes  apparently  a  region  consisting 
of  hills  and  valleys,  and  at  the  same  time  craggy, 
precipitous.  I'iirst  defines  the  term  m  the  same 
way.  The  scene  of  Solomon's  Soiiir  being  laid  on 
Mount  I.ebanon,  we  may  suppose  Bether  to  have 
been  in  that  region  whose  physical  asjiects  so  well 
agree  with  the  etymology,  though  that  trait  be- 
longs, of  course,  to  many  other  parts  of  Palestine. 
This  Bether  has  jirobably  no  comiection  vith  that 
of  the  later  Jewish  history ;  see  addition  to  Bktiikl. 

H. 

BETHESDA  (BT/fleo-Stf,  as  if  fj-CCU^kj^Si^ 

house  of  mercy,  or  S'Jli."  S  i'T'S,  place  of  the  flmiy 
inij  of  water:  Kuseb.  Bv(a6(i:  BtthsaiJa),  the 
llelirew  name  of  a  rcsenoir  or  tank  (KoXvufiiidpa, 
I.  e.  a  swimming-iwol),  with  five  "porches  "  (trTodj), 
close  ujion  the  sheep-gate  or  "market"  (^ttI  rp 
vpofiartK^  —  it  will  1)6  observed  that  the  word 
"market"  la  9upplie<l)  in  Jerusalem  (John  v.  8) 
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I'he  porches  —  i.  e.  cloisters  or  colonnades "  — 
were  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  sick  and  infirm  people,  whose  custom 
it  was  to  wait  there  for  the  "troubling  of  the 
water." 

Eusebius  —  though  unfortunately  he  gives  no 
clue  to  the  situation  of  Bethesda — describes  it  in 
the  Oimmasticoii  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools 
(eV  Tory  Kiixvais  SiSv/j.ois),  the  one  supplied  by  the 
periodical  rains,  while  the  water  of  the  other  was 
of  a  reddish  color  (wepoivijfj.dt'ov),  due,  as  the  tra^ 
dition  then  ran,  to  tlie  fact  that  the  flesh  of  tlie 
sacrifices  was  anciently  washed  there  before  oftermg, 
on  which  account  the  pool  was  also  called  TrpoySor- 
iK-fi-  See,  however,  the  comments  of  Lightfoot  on 
this  view,  in  his  Exercil.  on  S.  John,  v.  2.  Euse- 
bius's  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  Bour- 
deaux  Pilgrim  (a.  d.  333),  who  mentions  in  his 
Itinerary  "twin  fish-pools,  having  five  porches, 
which  are  called  Bethsaida  "  (quoted  in  Barclay, 
2J9). 

The  large  reservoir  called  the  Birhet  Isrnil, 
within  tha  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate,  and  under  the  northeast  wall  of  the 
Haram  area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  mod- 
ern representative  of  Bethesda.  This  tradition 
reaches  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  Sawidf,  A.  d. 
1 102,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Beth- 
saida {Earlij  Trav.  41).  It  is  also  named  in  the 
CitfZ  cle  Jhtrus  dem,A.  D.  1187  (sect.  vii. ;  Rob.  ii. 
502),  and  in  more  modern  times  by  MaundreU  and 
all  the  later  tr:nellers. 

The  httle  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
On  the  one  hand,  (1.)  the  most  probable  position  of 
the  sheep-gate  is  at  the  northeast  part  of  the  city 
[.Jkuusai.km].  On  the  other  hand,  the  Birket 
hrail  exhibits  none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to 
have  distinguished  tlie  water  of  Bethesda  in  the 
records  of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Eusebius.  (2.) 
The  construction  of  the  Blrkth  is  such  as  to  show 
that  it  was  originally  a  water-reservoir,''  and  not, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  moat  of  a  fortress  (Rob. 
i.  2)3-4,  iii.  243);  (3.)  there  is  certainly  a  remark- 
Able  coincidence  between  the  name  as  given  by  Eu- 
sebius, Bezatha,  and  that  of  the"  northeast  suburb 
of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel  history  — 
Bezetha;  and  (4.)  there  is  the  difficulty  that  if  the 
Birket  Israil  lie  not  Bethesda,  which  of  the  ancient 
"  p>)ols  "'  does  it  represent'? 

One  other  jiroposed  identification  must  be  no- 
t'ced,  namely,  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  342-3),  who 
suggests  the  "fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Lvedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool 
3f  Siloam.  In  favor  of  this  are  its  situation,  sup- 
posing the  sheep-gate  to  be  at  the  southeast  of  the 
city,  as  Lightfoot,  Robinson,  and  others  suppose, 
and  the  strange  intermittent  "troubhng  of  the  wa- 
ter" caused  by  the  periodical  ebbing  and  flowng 
of  the  supply.  Against  it  are  the  confined  size  of 
the  pool,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  the 
live  stoaj.  (See  Barclay's  detailed  account,  City, 
4c.  51()-524,  and  325-6.)  G. 

BETH-E'ZEL  (b^SH  H'^'Z,  house  of  firm- 
ness {'i):  oIko?  exif^evos  auTTJs:  domus  vicina),  a 
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n  Cloisters  or  colonnades  round  artificial  tanks  are 
common  in  the  East.  One  example  is  the  Taj  Bowree, 
In  the  st»t  of  drawings  of  Beejapore  now  publishing  by 
the  East  India  Company. 

^  The  photogmphs,  woodcuts,  and  careful  state- 
Jipnts  of  Salzniaun,  are  conclusire  on  this  point. 


place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  11.     From  the  context 
it  was  doubtless  situated  in  the  plain  of  Phihstia 

G. 
*  Gesenius  defines  the  name  as  "  fixed  dwelling;  " 
and  the  point  of  the  expression  in  Jlic.  i.  11  seems 
to  turn  on  that  meaning.  "  They  who  abide,  strong 
though  they  be,  shall  not  furnish  an  abiding  place." 
See  Pusey's  Mimyr  Prop/tets,  iii.  300.  In  some 
versions  (Sept.  Vulg.  Luth.)  the  expression,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  proper  name,  is  rendered  house 
by  the  side,  i.  e.  the  one  next.  H. 

BETH-GAT)ER  (^13  3,  if  not  in  pause, 
Geder,  "1)72  [house  of  the  ividl]  :  BedyiBd>p;  Vat. 
BaidyatSwv  ;  Alex.]  BaiOyedaip  :  Bethgcultr), 
doubtless  a  place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  geneal- 
ogies of  Judah  as  if  a  person  (I  Chr.  ii.  51).  Pos- 
sibly the  same  place  as  GEDKit  (.Josh.  xii.  13). 

G. 

BETH-GA'MUL  (b-lttS  3,  hmise  of  the 
tceaned,  Gesen.  Lex.,  but  may  it  not  be  "  house  of 
camel"?:  oTkos  Tai/xcoA;  Alex.  Ta/xcoAa:  Beth- 
ganml),  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the  mishor  or  downs 
east  of  .Jordan  (A.  V.  "  plam  country,"  -ler.  xlviii. 
23,  comp.  21) ;  apparently  a  place  of  late  date,  since 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of  Num. 
xxxii.  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  A  place  called 
Um  el-Jemdl  is  said  to  exist  a  few  miles  south  of 
Busrah  in  the  Hauran  (Burckh.  106;  Iviepcrt's 
map  in  Rob.  1857);  but  this  is  much  too  far  to 
the  N.  E.  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  test.  In 
a  country  of  nomadic  tribes  this  latter  name  would 
doubtless  be  a  common  one.  G. 

BETH-HAC'CEREM '^  {Heb.  -hacce'rem] 
('^!??l'  3,  house  of  the  vine:  [in  Neh.,]  B7j0- 
atcxaplfi,  [V^at.  BjjOaxa/i;  Alex.]  BTjOaxxapMa: 
[in  Jer.,  Baidaxap/J-d,  Sin.  B€0eaxap/j.a,  Alex. 
B-riddaxap-]  Bethacharam,  [Bethi(C(irem]),  a 
town  which,  like  a  few  other  places,  is  distinguished 

by  the  application  to  it  of  the  word  pelec,  TJ^5, 
A.  V.  "part"  (Neh.  iii.  14).  It  had  then  a 
"ruler"  called  ~IK?.  From  the  other  mention 
of  it  (.Jer.  n.  1)  we  find  that  it  was  used  as  a  bea- 
con-station, and  that  it  was  neai-  Tekoa.  By 
.Jerome  {Comm.  Jer.  vi.)  a  village  named  Betbach- 
arma  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain  between 
Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  position  in  which  the  em 
inence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain  (Herodium) 
stands  conspicuous ;  and  this  has  accordingly  been 
suggested  as  Beth-haccerem  (Pococke,  Rob.  i.  480). 
The  name  is  at  any  rate  a  testimony  to  the  early 
fruitfulness  of  this  part  of  Palestine. 

Karem  (Kape/j.)  is  one  of  the  towns  added  in  the 
LXX.'to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  Bethlehem. 

G. 

BETH-HA'RAN  C!-;n  2  :  i,  Baidapd^; 
[Alex.  BaiOappa-]  Betharan),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities  "  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  "  built  "  by  the 
(Jadites  (Num.  xxxii.  36).  It  is  named  with  Beth- 
nimrah,  and  therefore  is  no  doubt  the  same  place 
as    Beth-.\raim    (accurately    Beth-haram),   Josh. 

c  This  name  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have 
retained  the  definite  article,  which  in  the  original  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  middle  of  compound  proper 
names. 
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liii.  27.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  lists  of  the 
towns  of  Jloab  in  either  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  Eze- 
kiel.  G. 

BETH-HOGLA,    and    -HOG'LAH    ('? 

n/2.n,  house  of  partridge,  Gesen. ;  though  Jerome* 
gives  another  interjjretation,  locus  yijri,  reading  the 
name  n72y  2,  and  connecting  it  with  the  fu- 
neral races  or  dances  at  the  mourning  for  Jacob 
[Atad]  :  'BaidayKadfjL,  [6ciAo(rera,J  Bsfle^aici; 
[Alex.  BatSoAa,)  BatHaKa-ya,  [BTj^ayAa:]  Bi:- 
Ihnyla),  a  place  on  the  lionlcr  of  Judali  (.losh.  xv. 
6)  and  of  Benj;iniin  (xviii.  lU),  to  wliich  lattt;r 
tribe  it  was  reckoned  to  belong  (xviii.  21).  A 
magnificent  spring  and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and 
the  -Jordan  still  bear  tiie  names  of  'Ain-lifijln  and 
Kiisr  Ifdjla,  and  are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old 
site  (Rob.  i.  .544-0).  The  LXX.  reading,  BoifloT- 
Aaaju,  may  point  to  iMi-eglaim,  a  place  wliich  was 
certainly  near  this  locality.  G- 

BETH-HO'RON  (^Win '?,  or  in  con- 
tracted form  ITin  3,  and  once  T"in  2,  house 
of  caverns  or  hules :  BaiQwpuiv.  [etc. :]  Bethoron), 
the  name  of  two  towns  or  villages,  an  "upper" 

d^'/^f'v'  '?)  and  a  "nether"  ((\-nnrirT  '2), 
(Josh.  xvi.  3,  5;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  from 
Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11)  and  the  I'liilis- 
tine  Plain  (1  Mace.  iii.  24).  Beth-horon  lay  on 
the  boundary-line  between  Henjamin  and  Ephraim 
(Josh.  x\i.  o,  5,  and  xviii.  13,  14),  was  counted  to 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  given 
to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vi.  08 
[53]). 

The  road  connecting  the  two  places  is  memorable 
in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most 
complete  victories  achieved  t)y  the  Je\vish  arms: 
that  of  Joshua  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh.  X.;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  G),  and  that  of  Judas  ]Mac- 
cabaeus  over  the  forces  of  Syria  under  Seron  (1 
Mace.  iii.  13-24).  Later  still  the  Koman  army 
under  Cestius  Gallus  was  totally  cut  up  at  the  same 
8iX)t  (.Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  1!»,  §§  8,  9). 

There  is  no  room  fi>r  doulit  that  the  two  Beth- 
horon.s  still  survive  in  the  modem  \illages  of  Beit- 

'ur  (  \aX.   0*~o)  et-Tfihta  and  el-Foka,  which 

were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  have  been 
since  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  .Mr.  Stanley,  and 
others.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name,  and 
the  fact  that  the  two  pl;ices  are  still  dcsignatc<l  as 
"  u{)pcr  "  and  "lower,"  all  the  rp(|uirrnients  of  tlie 
narrative  are  fulfilled  in  this  identification.  Tiie 
road  is  still  the  direct  one  from  the  site  which  must 
have  been  Gibeon  {el-J'th),  and  from  Miclnnasb 
(Afukhinds)  to  tlie  Fhilistinc  ])laiii  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Aiiti[)atris  (Josc])h.  B.  ./.  ii.  I'.l,  §  'J)  on  the 
otlier.  ()ti  the  mountain  which  lies  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  netiier  villajje  is  still  presencd  the 
name  (  I'n/o)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  proudi-st  memories  of  Betli-horon ; 
and  the  long  "descent"  lietween  the  two  remains 
unaltered  from  what  it  was  on  that  great  day 
"  which  was  like  no  day  i)efore  or  after  it." 

The  importance  of  the  road  on  wliich  the  two 
Beth-horons  are  situated,  the  main  ajiproach  to  the 

a  The  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  nml  Mr.  Stanley 
jn  this  point  arc  somewhat  at  vnriancc;  but  although 
Iho  road  from  Oibcon  to  JieiOdr  fl-Tnhln  Is  by  no 
DMkD*  H  uniform  rise,  yet  the  Impression  is  certainly 
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interior  of  the  country  from  the  hostile  districts  on 
both  sides  of  Palestine — I'hilistia  and  Egypt  on 
the  west,  Moal  and  Amnion  on  the  east  —  at  once 
explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortification  of 
these  towns  at  different  periods  of  Uie  history  (1 
K.  IX.  17;  2  Chr.  viii.  6;  1  Mace.  ix.  50;  Jud.  iv. 
4,  5).  This  road  —  stiU,  as  in  ancient  times,  "  the 
great  road  of  communication  and  heavy  transport 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast "  (Rob.  ii. 
252),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct,  known  aa 
the  ".Jaffa  road,"  is  now  used  by  travellers  with 
li<,'ht  baggage  —  leaves  the  Jiiaiii  north  road  at 
J'ultil  il-Ful,  3}  miles  from  .lerusiUem,  due  west 
of  Jericho.  Bending  slightly  to  the  north,  it  runs 
by  the  modem  village  of  il-,/H>,  the  ancient  Gibeon, 
and  then  proceeds  by  the  Beth-horons  in  a  direct 
line  due  west  to  Jimzu  [tii.M/.o]  and  Litdd  [Lyd- 
da],  at  which  it  parts  into  three,  diverging  north 
to  Cnphdv-Siihit  [ANTir.vTJtis],  south  to  Gaza, 
and  west  to  Jaffii  [.loi'i-.v]. 

Erom  Gilieoii  to  the  Upjier  Beth-horon  is  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  de- 
scent. The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and 
this  therefore  appears  to  be  the  "going  up"  to 
Beth-horon  which  fonned  the  first  stage  of  .Joshua's 
pursuit."  With  the  upper  village  the  descent  com- 
mences; the  road  rough  and  difficult  even  for  the 
mountain-|)aths  of  Palestine;  now  over  sheets  of 
smooth  rock  flat  as  the  flagstones  of  a  London 
pavement ;  now  over  the  upturned  edges  of  the 
limestone  strata ;  and  now  amongst  the  loose  rectan- 
gular stones  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict, 'lliere  are  in  many  pLaces  steps  cut,  and 
other  marks  of  the  path  having  been  artificially 
improved.  But  though  rough,  the  way  can  hardly 
be  called  "precipitous;"  still  less  is  it  a  ravine 
(Stanley,  p.  208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part 
along  the  back  of  a  ridge  or  water-shed  dividing 
wadies  on  eitlier  hand.  After  about  three  miles  of 
this  descent,  a  slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village 
standing  on  its  mamelon  —  the  last  outpost  of  the 
Benjaniite  hills,  and  characterized  by  the  date-palm 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  village  mosque.  A  short 
and  sharp  fall  below  the  village,  a  few  undulations, 
and  the  road  is  amongst  the  dura  of  the  great 
corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 

This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
Beit'ur  is  the  "  going  down  to  Iteth-horon  "  of  the 
Bilile  narrative.  Standing  on  the  high  ground  of 
the  upiier  village,  and  overlooking  the  wild  scene, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  over  this  rough 
path  that  the  Canaanites  fled  to  their  native  low- 
lands. 

In  a  remarkable  fragment  of  early  history  (1 
Chr.  vii.  24)  we  are  told  that  both  the  upper  and 
lower  towiis  were  built  by  a  woman  of  Ephraim, 
Slierah,  who  in  the  jiresent  state  of  the  passage 
appears  as  a  grand-daughter  of  the  founder  of  her 
tribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  great 
leader  with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely 
connected.  G. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH,  or  -JES'IMOTH 

(n'"1^tr";"n  2;  in  Numbers,  r&.W^V},  house  of 
the  wastes:  Aiffiuwd,  [etc.;]  .\lex.  AffifUDB,  [etc.:] 
Bethsimoth,  Betliitsimoth),  a  town  or  place  east  of 

Jordan,  in  the  "deserts"  (n2"lV)  of  Moab;  that 


that  of  an  ascent ;  and  Bfi'J'ftr,  thou(;h  perhaps  na 
higher  than  the  ridgo  between  It  and  Olbeon,  yet 
looks  hlifhcr,  Iwcause  it  is  so  mucli  abo-/e  everythinj 
beyond  it. 
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in,  on  the  lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jor- 
ian  valley  (Num.  xxxiii.  49);  and  namea  with 
Ashdoth-pisgah  and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the 
limits  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  before  crossing 
the  Jordan.  •Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh, 
sii.  3,  xiii.  20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
Moab,  and  formed  one  of  the  cities  which  were 
"  the  glory  of  the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  Schwarz 
(p.  228 )  quotes  "  a  Bcth-Jisimuth  as  still  known  at 
the  northeasternmost  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  half 
a  mile  from  the  Jordan;"  but  this  requires  con- 
firmation. G. 

BETH  LEB'AOTH  (n'lWS^  2,  house  of 
lionesses :  BaOapcid  ;  Alex.  BaiOaXfiad  ■  Btth- 
lebaot/i),  a  town  m  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
6),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(xv.  32,  Lebaoth),  probably  in  the  wild  country  to 
which  its  name  bears  witness.  In  the  parallel  list 
in  1  Chr.  iv.  31  the  name  is  given  Beth-bikei. 

G. 

BETH'-LEHEM  (Onb  n^'3.  =  Iiome  of 

bread:  BrjdXeeiu.'-  Bethlehem).  1.  One  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Palestine,  already  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  the  country.  Its 
earliest  name  was  Ephrath  or  Ephratah  (see 
Gen.  XXXV.  16,  xlviii.  7;  Josh.  xv.  60,  LXX.),  and 
it  is  not  till  long  after  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Israelites  that  we  meet  with  it  under  its 
new  name  of  Ifethlehem.  Here,  as  in  other  cases 
(comp.  Beth-meon,  Beth-diblathami,  Beth-peor),  the 
"  Beth  "  appears  to  mark  the  bestowal  of  a  Hebrew 
appellation ;  and  if  the  derivations  of  the  Lexicons 
are  to  be  trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  shape  ct,p- 
pears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  translate  the  earlier 
Ephratah  into  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  just  as 
the  Arabs  have  in  their  turn,  with  a  further  slight 
change  of  meaning,  converted  it  into  Beit-lahm 
(house  of  flesh). 

However  this  may  be,  the  ancient  name  lingered 
as  a  familiar  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12), 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  G;  Mic.  v.  2)  to  a  late  period.  [Eph- 
rath.] In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr.  it 
recurs,  and  Ephrath  appears  as  a  person  —  the  wife 

of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hur  ("I^Pl)  (ii.  19,  51, 
iv.  4);  the  title  of  "father  of  Bethlehem"  being 
bestowed  both  on  Hur  (iv.  4)  and  on  Salma,  the 
Bon  of  Hur  (ii.  51,  54).  The  name  of  Salma  re- 
calls a  very  shiiilar  name  intimately  connected  with 
Bethlehem,   namely,  the  father   of   Boaz,   Salmah 

(npbtt?,  Ruth  iv.  20;  A.  V.  "  Salmon  ")  or  Sal- 
mon (]1tD7t^',  verse  21).  Hur  is  also  named  in 
Ex.  xxxi.  2  and  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  as  the  father  of  Uri 
the  father  of  Bezaleel.  In  the  East  a  trade  or  call- 
ing remains  fixed  in  one  family  for  generations,  and 
if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  the 
Targum,  that  Jesse  the  father  of  David  was  "  a 
weaver  of  the  veils  of  the  sanctuary  "  "  (Targ.  Jon- 
athan on  2  Sam.  xxi.  19),  he  may  have  inherited 
the  accomplishments  and  the  profession  of  his  art 
from  his  forefather,  who  was  "  filled  with  the  Spirit 
af  God,"    "to  work  all  manner  of  works,"   ant 
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a  At  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Beiyamin  of  Tudela, 
liere  were  still  "  twelve  Jews,  djiers  by  profession,  liy- 
ng  at  Beth-lehem"  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  Asher,  i.  75). 

*  May  not  tUis  elucidate  the  allasions  to  the  "  weav- 


amongst  them  that  of  the  embroidei-er  and  thfl 
weaver  (Ex.  xxxv.  35).* 

After  tlie  conquest  Bethlehem  appears  under  it. 
own  name  Beth-lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12;  Ruth  i.  1,  2),  possibly,  though  hardly 
probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  and  re 
mote  place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun.  As  the 
Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it  is  omitted 
altogether  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
Joshua  XV.  though  retained  by  the  LXX.  in  the 
eleven  names  which  they  insert  between  verses  59 
and  60.  Among  these  it  occurs  between  Theko 
(Tekoa),  ©e/coj  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  4,  5),  and  Phagor 
(?  Peor,  ^aydsp)-  This  omission  from  the  He- 
brew text  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  it  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  obscurity  in  which  Bethlehem  re- 
mains throughout  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  later  event  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Bethlehem  so  famiUar  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian and  Mussulman  world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace 
of  David,  the  scene  of  a  most  important  occurrence 
to  ancient  Israel.  And  yet  from  some  cause  or 
other  it  never  rose  to  any  eminence,  nor  ever  be- 
came the  theatre  of  any  action  or  business.  It  Ls 
difficult  to  say  why  Hebron^  and  Jerusalem,  with 
no  special  associations  in  their  favor,  were  fixed  on 
as  capitals,  while  the  place  in  which  the  great  ideal 
king,  the  hero  and  jwet  of  the  nation,  drew  his  first 
breath  and  silent  his  youth  remained  an  "  ordinary 
Juda?an  village."  No  doubt  this  is  in  part  owing 
to  what  will  be  noticed  presently  —  the  isolated 
nature  of  its  position ;  but  that  circumstance  did  not 
prevent  Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  many  other  places  situ- 
ated on  eminences  from  becoming  famous,  and  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  entirely  for  such  silence  respect- 
ing a  place  so  strong  by  nature,  commanding  one 
of  the  main  roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as 
a  military  position  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  i)y  tlie  Phil- 
istines as  a  garrison  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi. 
16,. 

Though  not  named  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was 
apparently  a  residence  of  Invites,  for  from  it  came 
the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  (Jershom,  who 
became  the  first  priest  of  the  Danites  at  their  new 
northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  30),  and 
from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other  Levite 
whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xix.  1-9). 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic 
history  of  Bethlehem;  the  names,  almost  the  very 
persons,  of  the  Bethlehemites  are  there  brought 
before  us;  we  are  allowed  to  assist  at  their  most 
peculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  very  springs 
of  those  events  which  have  conferred  immortality 
on  the  name  of  the  place.  jNfany  of  these  custonis 
were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  general,  but 
one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  chann  of 
the  general  picture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  Ls 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  place  with  Moab. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  connection  no  record  exists, 
no  hint  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  con- 
tinued in  force  for  at  least  a  century  after  the  ar 
rival  of  Ruth,  till  the  time  when  her  great  grandson 
could  find  no  more  secure  retreat  for  his  parents 
from  the  fury  of  Saul,  than  the  house  of  the  king 

er's  beam  "  (whatever  the  "  beam  "  may  be)  which 
occur  in  the  accounts  of  giants  or  mighty  men  slain 
by  David  or  his  heroes,  but  not  in  any  unconnected 
with  him. 
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of  Moab  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4).  But  what- ' 
ever  its  oriniii,  here  we  find  tlie  connection  in  full 
vigor.  "When  the  famine  occurs,  the  natural  re-  | 
source  is  to  go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and  "  con- ' 
tinue  there;  "  tlie  surprise  of  the  city  is  occasioned  ' 
not  at  Naomi's  Koing,  hut  at  her  return.  Kuth  j 
was  "not  like"  the  handmaidens  of  Hoaz  —  some 
difference  of  feature  or  complexion  there  was  doubt-  i 
less  which  distinguished  the  "  children  of  Lot " 
from  the  children  of  .\braham,  Isa;ic,  and  .Jacob;* 
but  yet  she  gleans  after  the  reapers  in  the  field  with- 
out molestation  or  remark,  and  when  I?oaz  in  the 
most  public  manner  possible  proclaims  his  intention 
of  taking  the  stranger  to  be  his  wife,  no  voice  of 
remonstnuice  is  niised,  but  loud  congratulations  are 
expressed,  the  panillel  in  the  liie  of  Jacob  occurs  at 
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once  to  all,  and  a  blessing  is  in*-oked  on  the  head  of 
huth  the  Moabitess,  that  she  may  be  like  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Mcsopotaniian  Xahor,  "  like  Hachpl 
and  like  Leah,  who  did  build  the  house  of  Israel." 
This,  in  tlie  face  of  the  strong  denlhciations  of 
.^loab  contained  in  the  I^w  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
remarkable." 

The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  his  native 
pLace.  The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  title 
specially  from  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  0;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  2.  §  1,  ra^oSo-aouAii),  but 
David  did  nothing  to  dignify  Hethlehem,  or  con- 
nect it  with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  recollec- 
tion which  he  manifests  for  it,  is  that  recorded  in 


the  well-known  story  of  his  sudden  longing  for  the 
water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  15). 

The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Ilethleiiem 
in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly  enimierated. 
It  was  fortifietl  by  Hehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  (i).  By 
the  time  of  the  (  aptivity,  the  Inn  of  t'himham  by 

(vVS  =  "close  to")  Itethlehem,  appears  to  have 
become  the  recognizetl  point  of  departure  for  trav- 
ellers to  Kgypt  (Jer.  xli.  17)  —  a  caravanserai  or 

khan  (D'llS  :  see  Stanley,  App.  §  90),  perhaps 
the  identical  one  wliich  existed  there  at  tiie  time  of 
our  Lord  {KaraKv^xa),  like  those  which  still  exist 
all  over  the  east  at  the  stations  of  travellers, 
lastly,  "Children  of  Bethlehem,"  to  the  number 
i»f  123,  retuniefl  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
Vxr.  ii.  21;  Neh.  vii.  20). 


In  the  Xew  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  its  dis- 
tinctive title  of  Bethlehemjudah  *  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5), 
and  once,  in  the  announcement  of  the  angeLs,  the 
"city  of  David  "  <^  (Luke  ii.  4;  and  conip.  John 
vii.  42;  Hwixt)'-  aisttUum).  Its  connection  with  the 
history  of  ('hrist  is  too  familiar  to  all  to  need  any 
notice  here:  the  remark  should  merely  be  made 
that  as  in  the  earlier  history  less  is  i-ecorded  of  the 
place  after  the  youth  of  I  >avid  than  before,  so  in 
the  later  nothing  occurs  after  the  birth  of  our  Ixrd 
to  indicate  that  any  additional  importance  or  in- 
terest was  fastened  on  the  town.  In  fact,  the  pai»- 
sages  just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow,  ex- 
haust the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  6, 
8,  10;  Luke  ii.  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  2d  century,  when  Justin  Martyr  speaks 
I  of  our  Ix)rd"s  birth  as  having  taken  place  "  in  a  cer- 


o  Moab  appears  elHewhure  in  connection  with  a  place  given  o^  B.  tt^?  '\ov&aia<; ;  but  in  the  more  ancient 
In  .lu.lali.  Mshuhi-Mmn  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  We  inlRlit  Syriac  recension  lately  publishe.1  bv  Mr.  Cureton  it  is, 
b<-  t.Tiipt.Hl  (o  believe  the  name  merely  another  fonn  ,  n«  in  the  0.  T.,  Bethleheni-judah. 

If  /;-r/,.|c-hen),  if  the  context— the  mention  of  Mare-  ''■  Ob.serve  that  thi.s  phni.-e  has  l«.t  the  moaning 
Ihah  anil  Choa-ba,  plares  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  I  which  it  bears  in  the  (>.  T.,  where  It  8,)c<mll.v  and 
ribe  — dW  not  forbid  it.  |  invariably  siKnitie.-"  the   fortrcos   of  the  .lebusltea,  tta* 

6  In  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Matthew  the  name  is    faatnes*  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9 ;  1  Clir.  xl.  6,  7). 
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kain  cave  very  close  to  the  village,"  which  cave  he 
goes  on  to  say  had  been  specially  pointed  out  by 
Isaiah  as  "  a  sign."  The  passage  from  Isaiah  to 
which  he  refers  is  xxxiii.  13-19,  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  whic^  occurs  the  following  — "  He  shall 

.  dwell  on  high :  His  place  of  defense  shall  be  m  a 
lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock"  (Justin.  Dlnl.  c. 
Tnjj)h.  §§  78,  70).  Such  is  the  earliest  supplement 
we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the  narrative 

of  the  Gospels ;  and  while  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no 
reasou  for  discrediting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
itself  improbable — as  there  certainly  Ls  in  many 
cases  where  the  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid 
in  caverns — in  the  supjxisition  that  the  place  in 
which  Joseph  and  j\Iary  took  shelter,  and  where 
was  the  "manger"  or  "stall"  (whatever  the 
(pdruri  may  have  been),"  was  a  cave  in  tho  lime- 
stone rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is 
composed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that 
Justin's  quotation  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an 
inference  of  his  own ;  it  may  equally  be  an  author- 
ity happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  the  ex- 
isting tradition. 

But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  crj'pt  is  that 
cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.  Even  in  the  1.50  yeai-s 
that  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote,  so  much  had 
happened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accurately  pre- 
served- In  that  interval  —  an  interval  as  long  as 
that  between  the  landing  of  'WiUiam  HI.  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  —  not  only  had  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had 
jctually  planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot 
{laciis  inumbvabat  A'lonidiA,  Jerome,  Ep.  Paul.). 
This  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less  than 
180  j'ears,  namely,  from  A.  d.  13-5  till  31.5.  After 
this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abominations  by 
Constantine,  who  about  A.  d.  330  erected  the' pres- 
ent church  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  40.  See  Tobler, 
102,  note).  Conceive  the  alterations  m  the  ground 
implied  in  this  statement !  —  a  heathen  sanctuary 
established  and  a  grove  planted  on  the  spot  —  that 
grove  and  those  erections  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  Basilica  of  Constantine ! 

The  modem  town  of  Beitriahm  (  *"^  ^i-V-?  ) 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  6  miles  from  the  former.  It  covers  "  the 
E.  and  N.  E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  "  long  gray 
hill "  of  Jura  limestone,  which  stands  neai-ly  due 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  ThehUl 
has  a  deep  valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S. 
The  west  end  shelves  down  gradually  to  the  valley; 
but  the  east  end  is  bolder,  and  overlooks  a  plain  of 
some  extent.  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  in  many 
parts  covered  by  terraced  gardens,  shaded  by  rows 
of  olives  with  figs  and  vines,  the  terraces  sweeping 
round  the  contour  of  the  hill  with  great  regularity. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  Ues  the  village  in  a  kind  of 
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a  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  "  stable  "  and 
ta  accompaniments  are  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
Son  of  poets  and  painters,  with  no  support  from  the 
jospel  narrative. 

*>  Mr.  Stanley'  mentions,  and  recurs  characteristi- 
lally  to  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  present  roof  is 
•ouscructed  from  English  o^k  given  to  the  church  by 
Bdward  IV.     {S.  if  P.  141,  439)     Tobler,  104,  note, 


irregular  triangle  (Stewart),  at  about  150  yards 
from  the  apex  of  which,  and  separated  from  it  oy  a 
vacant  space  on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  ihr 
ridge,  spreads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St.  Helena, 
"  half  church,  half  fort,"  now  embraced  by  ita 
three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  description  of  the 
"  holy  places  "  of  Bethlehem.  AU  that  can  be  said 
about  them  has  been  well  said  by  Lord  Xugent 
(i.  13-21),  and  Mr.  Stanley  (438-442).  (See  also, 
though  interspersed  with  much  irrelevant  matter, 
Stewart,  24(3,  334—5.)  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  very  little  is  known;  for  a  resume  of  that 
httle  see  Fergusson's  Handbook  of  Architecture. 
524:  also  Salzniann's  Photographs  and  the  Etiule 
accompanying  them  (p.  72).*  One  fact,  of  great 
interest  —  probably  the  most  geuume  about  the 
place  —  is  associated  with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of 
this  church,  namely",  that  here,  "  beside  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith," 
St.  Jerome  Mved  for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  plain  below  and  east  of  the  convent,  about 
a  mile  ftom  the  walls,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
angels'  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  a  very  small, 
poor  village  called  Beit-SdhUr,  to  the  E.  of  which 
are  the  unimportant  remains  of  a  Greek  church. 
These  buOdings  and  ruins  are  surrounded  by  olive- 
trees  (Seetzen,  ii.  41,  42).  Herein  Arculfs  time, 
"  by  the  tower  of  Ader,"  was  a  church  dedicated 
to  the  three  shepherds,  and  containing  their  mon- 
uments (Arculf,  6).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever 
to  have  been  allowed  to  lie  in  pnsturage,  and  it  is 
more  hkely  to  have  been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now 
and  as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by 
cornfields,  and  the  sheep  to  have  been  kept  on  the 
hiUs.c 

The  traditional  well  of  David  (2  Sam.  xsiii.  15), 
a  group  of  three  cisterns,  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  present  town  on  the  other  sidt  of 
the  wady  on  the  north.  A  few  yards  from  the 
western  end  of  the  village  are  two  apertures,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  wells ;  but  they  are  merely 
openings  to  a  cistern  connected  with  the  aqueduct 
below,  and  we  have  Dr.  Robinson's  assiu-ance  that 
there  is  now  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near  the 
town. 

The  population  of  Beit-lahm  is  about  3000  souls, 
entirely  Christians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
looks  of  the  women  (Eothen),  the  substantial,  clean 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  eastern  town)  which  prevails.     G. 

*  In  regard  to  the  well  at  Bethlehem  (1)  U 
should  be  remarked  that  David  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
15)  longed  not  for  "living  water"  but  for  that  from 

the  "  reservoir  "  or  "  cistern  "  (as  "1S21  signifies, 
see  Fiirst :  Sept.  Aok/cos  :  Vulg.  cisterna),  at  the  gat< 
of  Bethlehem.  The  ^vriter  in  approaching  Betk 
lehem  from  the  south  (April  21st,  1852)  foimd  a 
Uttle  stream  running  down  the  steep  bank  on  that 
side,  and  at  the  top,  on  entering  the  town,  drank 
of  the  refreshing  water  from  a  reservoir  there,  said 

adduces  *he  authority  of  Eutychius  that  the  present 
Church  »f  the  work  of  Justinian,  who  destroj^ed  that 
of  Constantine  as  not  sufficiently  magnificent. 

c  ' AypavKovvre^  (Luke  ii.  8  ;  A.  V ■  "abiding  in  th6 
field  ")  has  no  special  reference  to  "  field  "  more  than 
hill,  but  means  rather  "  passing  the  night  out  of 
doors ;  "  X'^P"-  *1^°  means  a  "  district "  or  neighbor 
hood,  with  no  special  topographical  signification. 
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U)  be  supplied  by  an  afjueduct  from  Solomon's 
Pools.  The  same  spriiips  must  have  furnished  IJeth- 
lehem  with  water  of  old  (there  is  no  Letter  water 
In  all  that  re;;ion  now);  and  sujjjwsinj;  I'avid  to 
have  been,  as  he  prohahlv  was,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Tekoa  at  the  time,  it  w;is  the  water  of  which  he  would 
naturally  think  not  only  as  so  pood  in  itself,  hut 
actually  nearer  to  him  than  any  other. '  The  "  tra- 
ditional well,"  half  a  mile  or  more  northeast  of 
liethlehem,  contains  water  at  times  (Witter,  Krd- 
humh',  xvi.  'iStj;  Wilson,  Jauii/s  of'  (lie  Billt-,  i. 
3!)U):  hut  at  that  distance  it  would  not  so  nat- 
urally be  associated  with  the  pate.  As  we  liave 
seen  above,  it  is  no  oljection  that  the  so-called 
''  well '"  is  a  cistern  or  reservoir.  H. 

2.  (Cnb  '2  :  Baje/iaj-,  Alex.  BaieAet/i:  Btth- 
h'hem),  a  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
nowhere  but  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered 
by  Dr.  Ivoliinson  at  Hell  /jiluii,  aliout  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and  the 
main  road  from  Akka  to  (iaza.  IJobinson  charac- 
terizes it  as  "  a  very  miserable  village,  none  more 
so  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a  truce  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name"  (iii.  113).  G. 

BETHXEHEMITE,       THE         (-n\2 

^^n"-"^"  BTje\€6/tiT7?s  [Vat.  -yuei-],  6  BatSKec 
filrris  [Vat.  -fjii^e,-] ;  Alex.  B7jeAee/uiT7?s  [and 
-/ii€i-]  :  Bttliltlittiiili'S).  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Bethlehem.  Jesse  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18,  xvii.  58)  and 
HhaiKUi  (2  Sam.  xxi.  I'J)  were  Hethlehemites. 
Another  Rlhanan,  .son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  was 
one  of  David's  guard   (2  Sam.   xxiii.  24).     [Kl- 

HANA.N.]  W.  A.  W. 

BETHLO'MON  (BaiOAcofxwv;  [Vat.  Pa76- 
9\u/xciiy.  Aid.  BtdKaifidv'-  •^ipolemim])^  1  Ksdr.  v. 
17.  [Bktiii.kiikm,  1.]  G. 

BETH-MA'ACHAH  Cn^Vp  '2,  and  with 

the  article,  ^"rT  ?  [Iiouse  of  oppi-ession]  :  BfBfxa- 
Xa,  *ep/iaxa;  [Vat.  Bat0ixaxa'<  Alex.  B-qOfxaxa'-] 
Btthmiiiich(i),  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xx.  14, 
15,  and  there  occurring  more  as  a  definition  of  the 
position  of  AiiKL  than  for  itself.  In  the  absence 
of  more  information,  we  can  only  conclude  (hat  it  is 
identical  with  Maaciiau,  or  Akam-.-maaciiaii. 
one  of  the  petty  SjTian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of 
Palestine.     [Aham.]  <;. 

BETH-MAR'CABOTH  (nh3";^^n  '2. 
hi>ii:ii;  of  tin-  clidriolx,  in  ('hron.  without  the  article: 
Bat0iJ.ax(pfli,  [Baifl/LiapiiuwO,  Vat.  -pti-:]  Alex. 
BaiOannapxacT^u^e,  Bai0  [Mapxa$a!0:]  Belhmar- 
chabolli ),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  8i(uat<  d  to  the 
extreme  soutli  nf  ,)udah,  with  Ziklag  and  Ilorniuh 
(.losh.  xix.  5;  1  Chr.  iv.  31).  What  "  chariots"can 
have  jpcen  in  use  in  this  nnigh  and  thinly  inl  abited 
jKirt  of  thecountry,  at  a  time  so  early  as  th.'it  at  which 
these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  been  made  out, 
we  know  not.  At  a  later  f»erio«l  —  that  of  Solo- 
mon —  "  chariot  cities  "  are  named,  and  a  regular 
trade  with  Kgvpt  in  chariots  was  carrie<l  on  (1  K. 
ix.  1!»;  2(hr.'viii.  (!;  1  K.  x.  2!t:  2  Chr.  i.  17), 
which  would  natunilly  re(|iiirc  dejints  or  stopjiing- 
placeson  the  roail  "  up  "  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  160). 
In  the  parallel  list,  .Josh.  xv.  30,  31,  Madmannah 
occurs  in  place  of  Beth-marcaboth;  possibly  the 
latter  was  substituted  for  the  fr)rnicr  alter  the  town 
had  become  the  resort  of  chariots.  M'itlidut  sup- 
posing the  one  word  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
Jie  other,  the  change  of  a  name  to  one  differing 
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less  in  appe:iranee  than  in  meaning  is  quite  in  cha 
racter  with  the  plays  on  wonis  fre<iuent  m  Ueljrew 
literature.     [Hazak-su.si.m  ;  Mai>.\iannaii.]  G. 

BETH-ME'ON  (V"ir^ '?  :  oJkos  Wad>v: 
Bet/imnon),  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  contracted  form  of  the 
name  elsewhere  given  as  Bkth-h.vai^.mkon.    G. 

BETH-NIM'RAH  (H^Xp?  n'2  =  house 
of  sweet  water,  Cesen.:  i)  tia/xpdn,  BaivOavaPpd'm 
Alex.  Afjiffpav,  [Bri0aij.va  ;  <  omp.  Br)0i'afj.po.i> 
BrjOava/xpa.:  AUl.  A^pdi',  Bri0va^pd-]  Bttlnnjuni,. 
one  of  the  "  fencetl  cities  "  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan taken  and  '>  built  "  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num. 
xxxii.  30)  and  described  as  lying  "in  the  valley" 

(P^l?2)  beside  Beth-haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  In 
Num.  xxxii.  3  it  is  named  simply  Nimkah.  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom.  Bethamnaram,  and 
Beth-nenira)  the  village  is  said  to  have  been  still 
standhig  five  miles  north  of  Libias  (Beth-haran); 
and  under  N*j3pa  Eusebius  mentions  that  it  was  a 
large  place,  koj/utj  /isyiVxTj,  in  Karavaia.  ( ?  Bata- 
naea),  and  called  Abara. 

The  name  stills  survives  in  the  Nohr  Nimi-in, 
the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  IVndtf 
Slioaib,  where  the  waters  of  that  valley  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Jordan  close  to  one  of  the  reg- 
ular fords  a  few  miles  above  Jericho.  It  has  been 
seen  by  Seetzen  (Jieisen,  1854,  ii.  318),  and  Rob- 
inson (i.  551),  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
explored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the  vegeta- 
tion is  very  tliirk,  betokening  an  abundance  of  wa- 
ter. The  Wmly  !>hofiib  runs  back  up  into  the 
ICa.stem  mountains,  as  far  as  es-Salt.  Its  name 
(the  modern  form  of  Hobab?)  connects  it  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradi- 
tion still  clings  to  the  neighborhood,  that  it  waa 
down  this  valley  they  descended  to  the  Jordan 
(Seetzen,  ii.  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  fully  the 
requirements  of  Bethabara  are  met  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Beth-ninindi  —  its  abundance  of  water 
and  its  situation  close  to  "  the  region  round  about 
Jordan  "  (^  izfolxaipos  rov  'lopSdvov,  i-  c  the  (.'ic- 
CAK  of  the  ().  T.,  the  Oasis  of  .lericho),  immediately 
accessible  to  "Jerusalem  and  all  .ludit-a  "  (John  i. 
28;  Matt.  iii.  5;  Mark  i.  5)  by  the  direct  and  or- 
dinary road  from  the  capit.-U.  Add  to  this,  what 
is  certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  suggestion, 
that  in  the  LXX.  the  name  of  Beth-nimrah  is  found 
almost  exactly  a.ssuming  the  form  of  Bethabani  — 
Bai0ai'a&pd,  Bv0aPpd,  Bf0apa$d  (see  Ilolmea 
and  Parsons's  LXX.). 

The  "  Waters  of  Ninirim,"  which  are  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  jMoab  by  Isaiah  and  .leremiah, 
may  from  the  context  be  the  brook  which  still 
be.ars  the  same  name  at  the  S.  ¥,.  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  [Ni.MniM.]  A  similar  name  (signifying, 
however,  in  Arabic,  "panther")  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  G. 

BETHO'RON  (BatOwpdv  :  Alex.  B«eo>p«: 
om.  in  Vulg.).     Bkth-iiouon  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

BETH-PA'LET   (12^2    2  :    when   not  in 

pause,  12.;  f',  house  of  flight ;  Bai<pa\d0\  [.Vlex. 
Bai6<paXfO'^  Bilhjihilet),  a  town  among  those  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Jndah,  nameil  in  .losh.  xv. 
27,  and  Neli.  xi.  2(),  with  Moladah  and  Beer-sheba. 
In  the  latter  jilace  it  is  Bi  ^ll-l•ll^.I.^  r  (following 
the  Vnlg.ite).  Its  remains  have  not  yet  been  di»- 
covered.  G 


BETH-PAZZEZ 

BETH-PAZ'ZEZ  (V*^?  '?  U"^^^  </  ''«- 
Dersiott]  :  Bripa-acpvs  !  -Alex.  Ba(0<^a(rTjs :  5ert- 
oheses),  a  town  of  Issacliar  nametl  with  En-haddah 
(Josh.  xix.  21),  aud  of  which  nothing  is  kno\vn. 

G. 

BETH-PE'OR  ("113?^  H'*?  [house  of 
Peor]:  oIkos  ^oywp\  in  .Josh.  Bai6<poyii>p,  [Alex. 
Be6<poyaip-]  /(inmii  Pli<>f/«r,  P/ioi/vr,  Bitlqihogor ; 
•  in  Onoin.  Bel/ifoyo),  a  place,  no  doubt  dedicated 
to  the  god  Baal-peoi:,  on  the  east  of  .Jordan, 
opposite  {airfvavTi)  Jericho,  and  six  miles  above 
Libias  or  Betli-haran  (luiseb.  Onomasiicon).  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh, 
xiii.  20).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs  in  a 
formula  by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-places  of 
the  children  of  Israel  is  designated  —  "  the  ravine 

(S^an)  over  against  P^-)  Beth-peor "  (Deut. 
iii.  29,  iv.  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses  was  probably 
buried  (xxxiv.  G). 

Here,  as  m  other  cases,  the  Beth  may  be  a  Hebrew 
substitution  for  Baal.  G. 

BETH'PHAGE  [-5  syl.]  {B-neipayj)  and  Bi?0- 
tpayri  '■  Btthjjhage  ;  quasi  S2S  2,  house  of  un- 
ripe figs),  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  on  the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 
From  the  two  being  twice  mentioned  together,  it 
was  apparently  close  to  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  1; 
Mark  xi.  1;  Luke  xix.  29),  and  from  its  being 
named  first  of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a  journey 
from  east  to  west,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  lay, 
if  an}'thing,  to  the  eastward  of  Bethany.  The  fact 
of  our  Lord's  making  Bethany  his  nightly  lodging 
place  (Matt  xxi.  17,  &c.)  is  no  confirmation  of  this 
(as  Winer  would  have  it);  suice  He  would  doubt- 
less take  up  his  abode  in  a  place  where  He  had 
friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  first  place  at 
which  He  arrived  on  the  road.  Xo  remains  which 
could  answer  to  this  position  have  however  been 
found  (Rob.  i.  43-3),  and  the  traditional  site  is  above 
Bethany,  half-way  between  that  village  and  the  top 
of  the  mount. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  by  Origen, 
the  place  was  known,  though  i.l.  indication  of  its 
position  is  given ;  b\'  the  former  it  is  called  ku/jlt]. 
by  Jerome  villula.  They  describe  it  as  a  \illage  of 
the  priests,  possibly  from  "  Beth  phace,'"  signifying 
in  Syriac  the  -'house  of  the  jaw,"  and  the  jaw  in 
the  sacrifices  being  the  portion  of  the  priests  (Reland, 
65-3).  Lightfoot's  theory,  gi-ounded  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  Talmudists,  is  extraordinary:  that 
Bethphage  was  the  name  of  a  district  reaching  from 
the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  wall  of  .Jerusalem.  (But 
see  Reland,  652;  Hug.  tin/,  i.  18,  19.)  Schwarz 
(26-3-4).  and  Barclay,  in  his  map,  appear  to  agree 
in  placing  Bethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  "  Mount  of  Offense,"  al)Ove  the  village  of  tjiloam, 
and  therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

The  name  of  Bethphage,  the  signification  of 
which  as  given  above  is  generally  accepted,  is,  like 
those  of  Bethany  [V],  ( 'aphenatha,  Bezetha,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  itself,  a  testimony  to  the  ancient 
Tuitfulness  of  this  district  (Stanley,  187).        G. 

BETH-PHETiET,   Neh.    xi.   26.     [Beth- 

?ALET.] 

BETH-RA'PHA  (S^n  H"*?,  house  of 
^'ijjha,  or  of  the  giant:  d  Ba9paia;  Alex.  BaO- 
te<t>a'-  Belh'-(ipha),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
(euealogy  of  Judab  as  the  son  of  Eshton  (1  Chr. 
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iv.  12  only).  There  is  a  Rapha  in  the  lino  of  Ben- 
jamin and  elsewhere,  but  no  apparent  connection 
exists  between  those  and  this,  nor  has  the  name 
been  identified  as  belonging  to  any  place.         G. 

BETH-RE'HOB  (^'iHI  n^3,  house  of 
Jiechob,  or  of  mum:  6  oIkos  Vaa0,  Alex.  Tco)3; 
[in  2  SAn.]  'Pooi/S:  Rulioh),  a  place  mentioned  as 
having  near  it  the  valley  in  which  lay  the  to^vn  oi 
Laish  or  Dan  (Judg.  x\iii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the 
little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria,  like  Zobah, 
Maacah,  and  Ish-tob  (comp.  the  reading  of  the 
.Uex.  LXX.  above),  m  company  with  which  it  was 
hired  by  the  Ammonites  to  fight  against  David  (2 
Sam.  X.  6).  In  ver.  8  the  name  occurs  in  the 
shorter  form  of  Rehob,  in  which  form  it  is  doubt- 
less again  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  Iteing, 
however,  "far  from  Zidon  "  (Judg.  xviii.  28),  this 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Rehob  in  the  territory  of  Asher. 
[Reiiob.]  The  conjecture  of  Robinson  (iii.  371) 
is  that  this  ancient  place  is  represented  by  the  mod- 
em Hunin^  a  fortress  commanding  the  pLiin  of  the 
Iiaieh,  in  which  the  city  of  Dan  ( Tell  el-Kddy)  lay. 

Hadadezer  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  have 
been  the  sou  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).      G. 


BETHSA'IDA  (B-ndaaiU: 


\^^     ^^^, 


house  offsh  :  Bethsaida),  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Northern  Palestine :  — 

1.  "  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  "  (John  xii.  21),  a  city 
{ir6\is),  which  was  the  native  place  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44,  xii.  21)  in  the  land 
of  Gennesareth  (r^v  7V  r. )  (Mark  vi.  45 ;  comp. 
53 ),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  It 
was  evidently  in  near  neighborhood  to  Capernaum 
and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13;  and 
comp.  Mark  n.  45,  with  John  vi.  16),  and,  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  nanie  is  to  be  trusted,  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome  ( Conun.  in  L'sni.  ix. 
1 )  aud  Eusebius  ( Onom. )  these  towns  and  Tiberias 
are  all  mentioned  together  as  lying  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Epiphanius  (adv.  Hmv.  ii.)  says  of  Beth- 
saida and  Capernaum  oh  fxaKpav  uvroiv  rtS  Siaarrf 
fioTi.  Wilibald  (a.  d.  722)  went  from  Magdalum 
to  Capernaum,  thence  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  to 
Chorazin.  These  ancient  notices,  howEver,  though 
they  fix  its  general  situation,  none  of  them  contain 
any  mdication  of  its  exact  position,  and  as,  like  the 
other  two  towns  just  mentioned,  its  name  and  all 
memory  of  its  site  have  perished,  no  positive  identi- 
fication can  be  made  of  it.  Dr.  Robinson  places 
Bethsaida  at  ^Ain  et-Tdbiyhah,  a  short  distance 
north  of  Khan  Minyeh,  which  he  identifies  with 
Capernaum  (iii.  359). 

2.  By  comparing  the  narratives  (of  the  same 
event)  contained  in  Mark  \i.  31-53  and  Luke  ix. 
10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which  Bethsaida  is  named 
as  the  spot  at  which  the  miracle  took  place,  whilo 
in  the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  crossed 
the  water  from  the  scene  of  the  event  "  to  Bethsaida 
in  the  land  of  Gennesareth  "  —  it  appears  certain 
that  the  Bethsaida  at  which  the  5000  were  fed 
must  have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  east  of  the  lake.  Such  a  place  there  was  at  the 
nortlieastem  extremity  —  formerly  a  village  (KWfxri), 
but  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  PhiUp  the  Tetr;irch,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the  name  of 
Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §  1;  B.  ./.  li.  9,  §  1,  iii.  10,  §  7).  Here, 
in  a  magnificent  tomb,  Philip  was  buried  (Jos.  AnL 
xviii.  4,  §  6). 
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Of  this  Rethsaida  we  have  certainly  one  and 
proliably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels  :  1.  That 
named  aliove,  of  the  feedintr  of  the  5000  (Luke  ix. 
10).  The  Tiiirade  took  place  in  a  ti^ttos  tp-r)fj.os  — 
a  vacant,  lonely  spot,  somewhere  up  in  the  rising 
ground  at  tlie  back  of  the  town,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  green  grass  (John  vi.  3,  10;  ^lark  vi. 
30;  Matt.  xiv.  I'J),  and  in  the  evening  the  disciples 
went  down  to  the  water  and  went  home  across  the 
lake  (eis  rh  wtpav)  to  ISethsaida  (^VFark  vi.  45),  or 
as  St.  John  (vi.  17)  and  St.  .Matthew  (xiv.  34) 
more  generally  express  it,  towards  Cajwrnaum,  and 
to  the  land  of  ( iennesareth.  The  coincidence  of 
the  two  IJethsaidas  occurring  in  the  one  narrative, 
and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only  absolutely 
certain  mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extraordinary. 
In  the  very  ancient  .Syriac  recension  (the  Nitrian^ 
just  publislied  by  Mr.  Cureton,  the  words  in  I-uke 
ix.  10,  '-belonging  to  the  city,  called  Bethsaida," 
are  omitted. 

2.  The  other,  higlily  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mark  viii.  22."  If  Dalmanutha  (viii. 
10)  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  then  was  Iteth 
saida  on  the  east;  because  in  the  interval  Christ 
had  depailed  b}'  ship  to  the  other  side  (13).  .Vnd 
with  this  well  accords  the  mention  immediately 
after  of  the  villages  of  ( 'a-sarea  I'hilippi  (27),  and  of 
the  "  high  mountain  "  of  the  transfiguration  (ix.  2), 
which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  suggested,'* 
was,  not  the  traditional  s|K)t,  but  a  part  of  the 
Hermon  range  somewhere  above  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  (.s".  .)'  /'•  3!)!l). 

Of  the  western  liethsaida  no  mention  is  made  in 
Josephus,  and  until  the  discovery  by  IJeland  of  the 
fact  tliat  there  were  two  jjlaces  of  the  name,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  the  elucidation 
of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  two  was  one  of  the 
hardest  knots  of  sacred  geography  (see  Cellarius, 
Autlt.  ii.  530).  G. 

BETHSA'MOS  CBaieaa-iniy;  [Vat.  Bairao- 
fta);/  ;]  Alex.  BatOaa-fxaid  ;  [.Vld.  Be0(Ta/j.ws  ■] 
CeUl/ininu.t),  1  Esdr.  v.   18.   [Hi:tii-.\z.mavi;tii.J 

BETH'SAN  [Baidaiv.,  Alex,  in  1  Mace.  xii. 
B€0(Ta:  Ihthmn],  1  Mace.  v.  52,  xii.  40,  41. 
[Bktii-.siikan.] 

BETH-SHAN'  [BaiOaaiJ.,  -crau:  "\'at.  Batdtfi., 
BaiOcrafj.,  Bat6:  -Vlex.  B-nQaaV-  /kllisnn],  1  Sam. 
sxxi.  10,  12;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12.     [Bktii-shkan.] 

BETH-SHE'AN    (]St27    rT^a     [house  of 

qiiiel]),  or,  in  .Samuel,  Bkth-siiax,  (]tW  2  : 
Baidcrai/,  Brieadv,  6  oIkoh  2dv,  [etc.:]  Bethsnn), 
a  city  which,  with  its  "  daughter"  towns,  l)elonged 
to  .Mana-sseh  (1  Chr.  vii.   29),  though  within  the 

«  The  use  of  the  word  Kmy-tf  in  this  place  is  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stanley  sujrjcfste  that  its  old  uppcllation 
had  stuck  to  it,  even  aflt-r  the  change  io  its  dignity 
(.V.  4-  ;>.  App.  §85). 

''  •  This  sii(r(p'stion  is  by  no  means  a  recent  one.  It 
Diay  ho  found  in  iU.-lnnd  <  PaUfslinn,  p.  334)  and  Light- 
'oot  <Hnr.  II br.  p.  447.  Kotterdnm,  1086).    See  Tabor. 

As  to  llethsaiila,  Tlnmison  (iMnd  ami  Book,  it.  9, 
J9-32)  liaj»  still  another  theory.  Instead  of  two  plaoe.s 
wiUi  this  niinie,  he  holds  that  there  was  only  one,  hut 
this  coimstcd  of  twr)  pjirts,  one  of  whit-h  was  on  the 
west  and  the  other  (m  the  e4ist  hunk  of  the  .lordan. 
lie  speaks  of  the  remains  of  liuildings  nejir  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  so  situale<l  iis  to  indica'c  a  double  town 
of  this  chararter.  The  references  to  Rethsniila  in  the 
3os[K-ls  mi);ht  Ik-  hannonizcd  by  this  supposition,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  two  more  distinct  places.  Julias 
tiight  in  tliat  cose  also  distinguish  the  part  enlarged 
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limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  x\ii.  11),  and  theiefore  ;>r, 
the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1  Mace.  v.  52)  —  but 
not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter  tribe.  The 
C'anaanites  were  not  driven  out  from  the  town 
(•Uidg.  i.  27).  In  Solomon's  time  it  seems  to  have 
given  its  name  to  a  district  extending  from  the 
town  itself  to  Abel-meholah ;  and  "  all  IJeth-shean  " 
was  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  commissariat 
officei-s  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened* 
up  to  the  wall  of  Beth  shean  by  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  ojien  "street "  or  space 

(^n"^).  which  —  then  as  now  —  fronted  the  gate 
of  an  ea.stern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  Trom  this 
time  we  lose  sight  of  Beth-shean  <-'  till  the  period  of 
the  Maccabees,  in  connection  with  whose  exploits 
it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner (1  Mace.  V.  52:  comp.  1  Mace.  xii.  40,  41). 
The  name  of  .Scythopolis  (:S,Kvdwu  Tr6\is)  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  2  Mace.  xii.  20.  [Scytiiopolis.] 
This  name,  w'hich  it  received  after  the  exile,  and 
under  the  Greek  dominion,  has  not  survived  to 
the  present  day ;  as  in  many  other  cases  (comp. 
I'toi.kmais)  the  old  Semitic  appellation  has  re- 
nved,  and  the  place  is  still  called  Beisan.  It  lies 
in  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley,  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  the  sea  of  (ialilee,  and  four  miles  west  of 
the  Jordan.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the  brow 
of  the  descent  by  which  the  sreat  plain  of  Esdraelon 
drojjs  down  to  the  level  of  the  (jlu'ir.  A  few  miles 
to  the  south-west  are  tlie  motmtains  of  Gil))oa,  and 
close  beside  the  town  runs  the  water  of  the  'Aln- 
Jdh'td,  the  fountain  of  which  is  liy  .Jezreel,  and  is 
in  all  probability  the  spring  by  which  the  Israelites 
encamped  before  the  l)attle  in  which  Saul  was 
killed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).''  Three  other  large  brooks 
pass  through  or  \>y  the  town,  and  in  the  fact  of  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  exuberant  fertilitj'* 
of  the  soil  consequent  thereon,  as  well  as  in  the 
power  of  using  their  chariots,  which  the  level  nature 
of  the  country  near  the  town  conferred  on  them 
(.Josh.  xvii.  10),  resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which 
the  Canaanites  retained  on  the  \Aace. 

If  J.abesh-Gilead  was  where  Dr.  Robinson  con 
jectures — at  cd-Deir  in  the  IVaf/i/  Ydbh — the 
distance  from  thence  to  Beisan,  wHich  it  took  the 
men  of  Jabesh  "all  night  "  to  traverse,  caimot  be 
less  than  twenty  miles.  G. 

*  For  fuller  infonnation  respecting  this  important 
site  (Btifdn)  —  its  various  ruins  (Hebrew,  (irecian, 
Roman,  Christian,  Saracenic),  its  abundant  waters 
which  gush  from  perennial  fountains,  its  fertility 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  Tell  or  acropolis  (200 
feet  high  and  nearly  perpendicular),  which  aflbrds 


by  Philip,  since  being  in  his  tetrarchy  it  would  nceil 
a  dilTerent  name  from  Uethsaida  on  the  (.ialilean  side. 
See  also,  for  this  view.  Hug,  Eiiil.  i.  §  4  ;  J.  K.  Thrupp 
in  the  Jniini.  of  Cliss.  anil  Sacr.  Phiiol.,  ii.  302  ff., 
and  Trogelles,  ibit/.  iii.  145  ff.  II. 

c  Unless   the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (148,  notf)  be 

accepted,  that  the  words  (VVPI  i"T'2,  housr  of  the 
toolh  :  A.  V.  t'rori/  lioiisf)  In  1  K.  xxil.  39,  ehould  be 
rendered  Ueth-shan. 

''  Tlie  exactness  of  the  definition  in  this  dc.ocription 
is  seriously  imiutired  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  substitution 
of  "  a  fountain  "  for  "  l/if  fountain  "  of  the  original. 

>•  So  great  \vn«  this  fertility,  that  It  was  said  by  the 
Rabbis,  that  if  rarndise  was  in  the  land  of  Israel 
Beth-shenn  was  the  g.atc  of  it :  for  that  its  fruits  werg 
the  sweetest  In  nil  the  land.  (See  the  quot^itions  In 
Ughtfoot,  f>i«r.  Crnt.  Ix.) 
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« the  fin^^t  panorama,  next  to  (jerizira,  ig  all  cen- 
tral Palestine  "  —  the  reader  may  see  Robinson's 
Later  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  32G  ff.  (who  •  isited  the  place 
in  his  second  journey) ;  I'homson's  Land  and  Book, 
ii.  17-3-175;  Tristram's  Land  of  fsrael,  pp.  500- 
504;  Porter's  Ilandb.  for  Syr.  and  Palest,  ii.  35i 
ft'. ;  Van  de  Velde's  Journey  through  Syr.  ami  Pal- 
est, ii.  360  ff. ;  and  Sepp's  Jerus'ilem  u,  das  heilige 
L'tnd,  ii.  62  (though  this  last  writer  appears  to  have 
only  seen  the  region  from  Zer'hi  (Jezreel)).  But 
from  Zer'in,  which  is  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  de- 
clivity, one  can  easily  look  dowTi  into  the  Ghor  upon 
Beth-shean,  so  exactly  described  in  1  K.  iv.  12  as 
•'  beneath  .lezreel."  (See  also  BiOl.  Bes.  iii.  16G,  1st 
"(1.,  and  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  87.) 

H. 

BETH-SHE'MESH  {^"^W  jH"'?,  in  pause 

^'^^  2)  house  (f  the  sun:  irShis  r,\iov,  BaiQ- 
ffafiis,  [etc.:]  Bethsames),  the  name  of  several 
places.  1.  One  of  the  towns  which  marked  the 
north  boundary  of  Judah  (.Josh.  xv.  10),  but  not 
named  in  the  hsts  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  It 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kirjath-jearhn  and 
Tininah,  and  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  the 
low-country  of  Philistia.  The  expression  "  went 
down"  in  Josh.  xv.  10;  1  Sam.  \i.  21,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  position  of  the  town  was  lower 
than  Kirjath-jearim ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 

the  situation  that  there  was  a  valley  (pQl?)  of 
cornfields  attached  to  the  place  (1  Sam.  vi.  13). 

From  Ekron  to  Beth-shemesh  a  road  ("t|  j'^, 
656s)  existed,  along  which  the  PhiUstines  sent  back 
the  ark  after  its  cakmitous  residence  in  their  coun- 
try (1  Sara.  vi.  9,  12);  and  it  w^as  in  the  field  of 

"Joshua    the    Beth-shemite "    0tt?72tS,'n"n''2) 

that  the  "  great  Abel  "  (whatever  that  may  have 
been)  was,  on  which  the  ark  w;is  set  down  (1  Sam. 
vi.  18).  Beth-shemesh  was  a  "  suburb  city,"  allotted 
to  the  priests  ',Josh.  xxi.  16;  1  Chr.  vi.  59);  and 
it  is  named  in  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts under  the  charge  of  Ben-Uekar  (1  K.  iv.  9). 
It  was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  between  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israel,  and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  in 
which  the  latter  was  worsted  and  made  prisoner 
:2  K.  xiv.  11,  13;  2  Chr.  xxv.  21,  23).  Later,  in 
the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
Philistines,  together  with  several  other  places  in 
this  locaUty  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

By  comparison  of  the  hsts  in  Josh.  xv.  10,  xix. 
41,  43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  In- 
Shemesh,  "  city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been 
identical  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being  probably  the 
older  form  of  the  name;  and  again,  from  Judg.  i. 
35,  it  appears  as  if  Har-cheres,  "  mount  of  the  sun," 
were  a  third  name  for  the  same  place;  suggesting 
an  early  and  extensive  worship  of  the  sun  in  this 
neighborhood.     [Ir-SnEiiEsii;  Hekes.] 

Beth-shemesh  is  now  'Ain-Shems.  It  was  visitec^ 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  found  it  to  be  in  a  position 
exactly  according  with  the  indications  of  Scripture, 
on  the  northwest  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  .J'ldah 
—  "a  low  plateau  at  the  jimction  of  two  fine 
olains  "  (Rob.  iii.  153)  — about  two  miles  froni  the 
|Teat  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from  Ekron  (ii. 
224-6).  The  origin  of  the  'Aiu  ("  spring  " )  in  the 
modern  name  is  not  obvious,  as  no  spr  ng  or  well 
Appears  now  to  exist  at  the  spot;  bu'  tlie  Shems 
uid  the  position  are  decisive. 
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3-  [Baidcrafxh^;  Alex.  Bai^CTuoy.]  .1  city  on 
the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22). 

3.  [Qeacrafivs,  Baidcrafxvs',  Alex.  @a(Tfious> 
Bfda-a/xvs-]  One  of  the  "  fenced  cities  "  of  Xaph- 
tah,  twice  named  (Josh.  xix.  38;  Judg.  i.  33),  and 
on  both  occasions  with  Beth-anath.  The  Canaan- 
ite  inhabitants  were  not  expelled  from  either  place, 
but  became  tributaries  to  Israel.  Jerome's  expres- 
sion {Onom.  Bethsamis)  in  reference  to  this  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  notice,  "  in  qua  cult-ores  pristini 
mansenmt;  "  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from 
which  the  place  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii. 
13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in  Egypt,  which 
the  LXX.  render  by  'HKtovir6\is  iv''0.v,  i  e.  the 
famous  Heliopolis;  Vulg.  domiis  solis.  In  the 
middle  ages  HeUopoUs  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
\iin  Shems  (Edrisi,  &c.,  m  Rob.  i.  25).  [Avem; 
O.N.]  G. 

BETH'-SHEMITE,        THE  (-n>2 

^Wl^Wn  :  h  BaidaafivalTTis  [Vat.  -(ret-];  Alex. 
0  BeOOa/iivcnTris:  Btthsamita,  Bethsnmitis).  Prop- 
erly "  the  Beth-shimshite,"  an  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
shemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18).  The  LXX.  in  the 
former  passage  refer  the  words  to  the  field  and  not 
to  Joshua  (rhv  iv  Bai0<ra/xus)-  W.  A.  W. 

BETH-SHIT'TAH  (Hta^i^n  n*'5,  house 
of  the  acacia:  BrjOa-feS;  Alex,  r)  BacreeTTa, 
[Comp.  BatdafferTo.:]  Bethsetta),  one  of  the  si^ots 
to  which  the  flight  of  the  host  of  the  Midianites 
extended  after  their  discomfiture  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
vii.  22).  Both  the  narrati^•e  and  the  name  (comp. 
"  Abel-shittim,"  which  was  in  the  Jordan  valley 
opposite  Jericho)  require  its  situation  to  be  some- 
where near  the  river,  where  also  Zererath  (probably 
Zeredatha  or  Zartan)  and  Abel-meholah  doubtless 
lay :  but  no  identification  has  yet  been  made  of  any 
of  these  spots.  The  ShiUtnh  mentioned  by  Robin- 
son (ii.  356)  and  Wilson  (Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  414) 
is  too  far  to  the  west  to  suit  the  above  require- 
ments. Josephus's  version  of  the  locality  is  abso- 
lutely in  favor  of  the  place  being  well  watered  :  ev 
KoiKef!  x^'pO'Spais  TrepieiATj^u./xej'tu  x^pW  {■'^'"■t-  v.  6, 
§  5).  '  G. 

BETHSXJ'RA  (^  Baidaovpa,  ra  Baidcrovpa. 
[Alex,  generally  Be0(roupa:  Bethsura,exc.  1  Mace, 
iv.  29,  Btfhoron] ),  1  Mace.  iv.  29,  61,  vi.  7,  26, 
31,  49,  50,  ix.  52,  x.  14,  xi.  65,  xiv.  7;  2  Mace, 
xi.  5,  xiii.  19,  22.     [Beth-zuk.] 

BETH-TAPPU'AH  (m2n  2,  house  of 
the  apple  or  citron:  BaiOaxov,  Alex.  BeeOaTrcpove: 
Beththaphua),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountainous  district,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh,  xv 
53;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actua!lj 
been  discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modeni 
name  of  Teffuh,  1|  hour,  or  say  5  miles,  W.  of 
Hebron,  on  a  ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  ter- 
races of  the  ancient  cultivation  still  remain  in  use, 
and  though  the  "  apples "  have  disappeared,  yet 
olive-groves  and  vineyards  with  fields  of  grain  sur- 
round the  place  on  every  side  (Rob.  ii.  71;  Schwarz, 
105). 

The  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the  rich  lowland  of  the 
Shef tilth.      [Appi.e;   Tappuah.]  G. 

BETHU'EL  (bS^n?  {man  of  God]  :  Ba^- 
ov}]K:  Joseph.  Ba9ovT)\os'  Bafhuel),  the  son  of 
Nahor  by  Milcah ;  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  fathei 
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jfRebekah  (Gen.  xxii.  22,23;  xxiv.  15,  24,  4^; 
ixviii.  2).     In  xxv.  20,  and   xxviii.  5,  he  is  called 

"Bethuel  the  SjTian  "  («.  e.  Araniite,  ^^7r^!7)* 
Though  often  referred  to  as  above  in  the  narrative, 
Bethuel  only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50). 
Uj)on  tliis  an  ingenious  conjecture  is  raised  by 
Prof.  Uhmt  {Coincidences,  1.  §  iv.)  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity.  The 
Jewish  tradition,  as  given  in  the  Targum  Vs..  Jon- 
athan on  (Jen.  xxiv.  55  (comp.  3.'i),  is  that  he  died 
on  tlie  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Al)rani's  ser- 
vant, owuig  to  his  having  eaten  a  .sauce  containing 
[joison  at  the  meal  the  evening  before,  and  that  on 
that  account  ]>aban  requested  that  his  sister's 
departure  miglit  be  delayed  for  a  year  or  teu 
months.  .losephus  was  perhaps  aware  of  this  tra- 
dition, since  he  speaks  of  Bethuel  as  dead  {Ant.  i. 
16,  §  2).  G. 

BETHU'EL  (^S^n5  {man  of  God]  :  Ba0- 
ou7)A;  [Vat.  Bofloui/;]  Alex.  BaQovX-  Biitlmei),  1 
Chr.  iv.  30.     [Bethul.] 

BETH'UL  (^^'"13  as  above  ;  Arab.  Belhur, 

>«Jij  :  BovXd;  [Alex.  BaBovK']  Bethul),  atomi 

of  Simeon  in  the  South,  named  with  Eltolad  and 
Hormah  (.Josh.  xix.  4).  In  the  parallel  Usts  in 
Josh.  XV.  30  and  1  Chr.  iv.  30  the  name  appears 

under  the  forms  of  Ciiesil  (7"^pS)  and  Beth- 
uel; and  probably  also  under  that  of  Bethel  in 
Josh.  xii.  Id ;  since,  for  the  reasons  urged  under 
Bethel,  and  also  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
name  in  this  list,  the  northern  Bethel  can  hardly  be 
intended.     [Bethel.]  G. 

BETHU'LIA  {EervKova;  [Vat.  Jud.  iv.  6 
BaiTOv\ova;  Alex,  commonly  BatTv\ova,  and  so 
Vat.  according  to  Holmes;  Sin.  BairovAova  exc.  iv. 
6,  -Aia:]  Betliulia),  the  city  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  chief  events  of  the  book  of  Judith,  in  which 
book  only  does  the  name  occur.  Its  position  is  there 
described  with  very  minute  detail.  It  was  near  to 
Dothaim  (iv.  G),  on  a  hill  (j;pos)  W'hich  overlooked 
(oTreVai'Ti)  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14, 
vii.  7,  10,  xiii.  10)  and  conunanded  the  passes  from 
that  plain  to  the  hill  country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7, 
vii.  1),  in  a  position  so  strong  that  Holofernes  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  taking  it  by  attack,  and  deter- 
mined to  reduce  it  by  possessing  himself  of  the  two 
springs  or  wells  (-jTriyai)  which  were  "  under  the 
city  "  in  the  valley  at  tlie  foot  of  the  eminence  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  from  which  the  inhabitants 
derived  their  chief  supjily  of  water  (vi.  11,  vii.  7, 
13,  21).  Notwithstanding  this  detail,  however, 
the  identification  of  the  site  of  Betliulia  has  hitli- 
crto  defied  all  attempts,  and  is  one  of  the  gresitest 
puzzles  of  sacred  geogi-aphy;  so  nuich  so  as  to 
form  an  important  argunient  against  the  historical 
truth  of  tlie  book  of  .luditli  (Kob.  iii.  337-8). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Bclludia  was 
given  to  "  the  Frank  Mountain,"  between  Bethle- 
hem and  Jerusalem  (Hob.  i.  47!)),  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  is  very  much  too  far  to  the 
louth  to  suit  the  narrative.  iSlore  lately  it  has  been 
issunied  to  be  Snf'ed  in  North  Galilee  (llob.  ii. 
125);  which  again,  if  in  otlier  respects  it  would 
igree  with  I  he  story,  is  too  far  north.  A'on  Kaunier 
{Pftl.  p.  13.V(i)  suggests  Sanui;  which  is  pcrliaps 
Jie  nearest  to  prol)ability.  The  ruins  of  that  town 
*re  on  an  "  isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  plain  of 
X)n8iderable  ext<vit  to  the  east,  and,  aa^ar  as  sit- 
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nation  is  concerned,  naturally  aU  but  iin).ir>M7nable 
(Itob.  ii.  312).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Dothan, 
and  some  six  or  seven  from  Jenin  (Engannini) 
which  stand  on  the  \ery  edge  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Though  not  absolutely  commanding 
the  pa-ss  which  leads  frcjm  Jemn  to  Sebat-'iih  and 
forms  the  only  practicable  a.scent  to  the  high  coun- 
try, it  is  yet  suiHciently  near  to  bear  out  the  some- 
what vague  statement  of  Jud.  iv.  6.  Nor  is  it  un- 
important to  remember  that  S'liuh-  actually  endure<l 
a  siege  of  two  months  from  lljezzar  I'aslia  witiiout 
yielding,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  it  was 
only  taken  after  a  tliree  or  four  months'  investment, 
by  a  force  \ery  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  place  (Kob.  ii.  313).  G. 

BETH -ZACH  ARIAS.      [Bath-Zacha- 

RL\S.] 

BETH-ZUR'  ("1=1*-''?,  hmiKeofruck:  Bijfl- 
(Tovp,  [BaiBffovp,  Bai0ffovpd,  etc. :  Be.isw,  Bethsur, 
and  in  JMacc]  Bclh.turii),  a  to\ni  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh, 
sv.  58).  As  far  as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their 
present  imperfect  state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical 
lists  of  1  Chr.  ii.  42-49,  Beth-zur  would  appear  from 
ver.  45  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of 
Maon,  which  again  had  derived  its  origin  (rom 
Hebron.  However  this  may  be,  Beth-zur  was 
"built," — i.  e.  probably,  fortified  —  by  Hehoboam, 
with  other  towns  of  Judah,  for  the  defense  of  his 
new  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  7).  .\fter  the  Captivity 
the  people  of  lieth-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the 
rebuildhig  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16); 

the  place  had  a  '•  ruler  "   ('^^''),  and  the  peculiar 

word  Pelec  (Tl^t!*^  is  employed  to  denote  a  dis- 
trict or  circle  attached  to  it,  and  to  some  other 
of  the  cities  mentioned  here.  [TuPuuKArniCAL 
Tehm.s.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Beth-zur  or  Beth- 
sura  played  an  important  part.  It  was  fortified 
by  JudaS  and  his  l)retiu-en  "  that  the  people  might 
have  a  defense  against  Iduma>a,"  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  "  very  strong  and  not  to  be 
taken  without  great  difficulty  "  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  §  4); 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  able  to  resist  for  a  length  of 
time  the  attacks  of  Simon  Maccabanis  (1  Mace.  xi. 
65)  and  of  l.ysias  (2  JIacc.  xi.  5),  the  garrison  hav- 
ing in  the  former  ca.se cajntulated.  Before  Beth-zur 
took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of  .Judas  over 
Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  2!)),  and  it  was  in  an  attempt 
to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  .\ntiochus  Eupator, 
that  he  was  defeated  in  the  jiasses  between  Beth-zur 
and  Bath-zacharias,  and  his  tirother  Ele.-izar  killed 
by  one  of  the  elejihants  of  the  king's  army  <1  Mace, 
vi.  32-47;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  3).  The  recovery  of 
the  site  of  Beth-zur,  under  the  ahiiost  identical 
name  of  Bcil-aih;  l>y  Wolcottand  Itobinson  (i.  216, 
note;  iii.  277),  explains  its  impregnability,  and  also 
the  reason  for  the  dioice  of  its  position,  since  it 
commands  the  road  from  Beer-sheba  and  lletiron, 
which  has  «lways  Ijeen  the  main  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem from  the  south. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  \lin 
(ilh-lJliirirth,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
later,  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  bajitisni  of 
the  I'uinicli  by  I'iiilip.  The  probability  of  this  is 
elsewhere  exauiiniHl  [Ga/.a]  ;  in  the  mean  time  it 
may  be  noticed  tliat  /y<i<-.<!(i;- is  not  near  the  road 
to  Gaza  (.Acts  viii.  2(i),  whicli  runs  much  more  U 
the  northwest.     [Betiisuha.]  G. 
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*  It  showi  how  wonderfully  the  oldest  names  of 
Ae  Bible  have  been  presened  and  transmitted  to  us 
that  we  find  Halhul,  Beth-zur  and  Gedor  grouped 
together  in  Josh.  xv.  58,  and  the  same  places  repro- 
iented  on  the  modern  map  as  Il'dhul,  B'til-sitr, 
and  Jtdur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other. 
(See  Eob.  Bibl.  Ees.  iii.  277,  and  Wilson's  Lamh 
uf  the  Bible,  i.  38G).  Eusebius  makes  IJeth-zur 
correctly  1(50  stadia  or  20  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  in  2  Mace.  xi.  5  it  is  said  to  be  5  slndia. 
Keland  {Pakestina,  p.  65)  calls  the  latter  a  mistake, 
which  it  certainly  is.  Some  of  the  codices  show 
attempts  at  correction.  Grimm  suggests  {Ext yet. 
Handb.  zu  den  Ajjokr.  iv.  166)  that  the  Maccaboean 
writer  confounded  Beth-zur  in  the  mountauis  of 
Judah  with  another  place  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
name  near  Jerusalem,  probably  the  present  Moham- 
medan village  Bet  Sdhur,  half  an  hour  from  the 
city,  which  Tobler  visited  (Denkblutter  aus  Jerusa- 
lem, p.  616).  The  recovery  of  Beth-zur  is  due  to 
Dr.  Wolcott  (Bibl.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  56),  formerly 
a  missionary  in  Palestine. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Philip  baptized 
the  eunuch  here,  because  we  are  left  In  doubt  as  to  the 
road  by  which  the  eunucli  travelled  from  Jerusalem 
to  Gaza.  That  carriages  could  pass  there,  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  ways  of  making  tlie  journey  be- 
tween these  places,  cannot  well  be  questional.  See 
Strassen  in  P  tldstitvt  in  Herzog's  Penl-EncijIcL 
XV.  161.  Travellers  have  noticed  the  traces  of  a 
paved  road  near  Beth-zur  (Kob.  Later  Res.  iii.  277) 
and  the  "  vestiges  of  an  ancient  carriage  road  all 
along,  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  "  (Wilson,  Lamls 
of' the  Bible,  i.  381).  Stanley  {A'otices  of'  Locali- 
ties, p.  169)  speaks  of  a  Koman  milestone  there,  as 
well  as  of  the  paved  way.  The  veneration  of  early 
times,  in  the  belief  of  this  tradition  (Jerome,  Onorn- 
ast.  s.  v.),  reared  a  chapel  on  the  spot,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Itaumer  has  discussed 
this  question  at  some  length  {Ardiang,  iv. )  in  his 
Paldstina,  p.  449,  and  decides  for  Beth-zur  as  the 
probable  scene  of  the  baptism.  Robinson  proposes 
Wndy-el-fl/(sy,  in  the  plain  near  Ttll-el-IIasy,  since 
he  thinks  the  parties  must  have  been  near  Gaza  at 
the  time  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  641).  There  is  an  inter- 
esting itinerary  of  a  journey  which  Dr.  Barclay 
{City  of  the  Gre'd  King,  pp.  571-578,  1st  ed.) 
made  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  by  way  of  Hebron, 
with  special  reference  to  this  investigation.  He 
heard  of  a  place  {Moyat  es-Sid)  in  the  same  Wady 
Ilasy,  which  he  would  regard  as  the  t1  v^iip  of 
which  he  was  in  quest.     See  further  under  Gaza. 

H. 

BETO'LIUS  (BeToXicu;  [Alex.  Br;To\<(w; 
Aid.  BTjTcoAfcoJ),  1  Esdr.  v.  21.     [Bethku] 

BETOMES'THAM  (BfTo^.^ea^^u  [Vat. 
^aiTonaicrdaifx,  Sin.  om.])  and  BETOMAS'- 
THEM  {^aiTOfiaaQaifx;  [Sin.  BaiTO^o(r0ev:]  Syr. 
Hithmnsthiia;  [Vulg.  omits]),  a  town  "over  against 
I-sdraelon,  facing  the  plain  that  is  near  Dothaim  " 
(■lud.  iv.  6,  XV.  4),  and  which  from  the  manner  of 
its  mention  would  seem  to  have  been  of  equal  im 
portance  with  Bethulia  itself.  No  attempt  to 
identify  either  Betomestham  or  Bethulia  has  been 
hitherto  successful.     [Bkthulia;  Dothaim.] 

G. 

BET'ONIM  (S^pba  =pistachio  nuts:  Bo- 
ravln;  [Vat.  Borai/ei;  Alex.  Borofij':]  Betonim), 
a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Gad, 
apparently  on  their  northern  boundary  (.Josh.  xiii. 
86).     The  word,  somewhat  diflPerently  pointed,  oc- 
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curs  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  A.  V.  "  nuts."  It  is  prob 
ably  related  to  the  modern  Arabic  word  Uutin=: 
terebinth,  Pistacia  terebinthus.  (}. 

BETROTHING.     [Marriage.] 

BEU'LAH {Tr7^V:^=  married:  olKov/j.evn 
inkabitala),  the  name  which  the  land  of  Israel  istc 

bear,  when  "  the  land  shall  be  married  (7P2i]l)," 
Is.  Ixii.  4. 

BE'ZAI  0~'3.  [mctory,  or  conqueror] :  Batr- 
<rov,  Bead;  Brja-i,  [etc. :]  Besai),  "  (Ihildren  of 
Bezai,"  to  the  number  of  323,  returned  from  cap- 
tivity with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  17;  Neh.  vii.  23). 
The  name  occurs  again  among  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  18).     [Bassa.] 

BEZAL'EEL  (^^^^2  [in  the  shadow,  i.  e. 
protection,  of  God]:  Bfffexi'fix:  Beseleel).  1.  The 
artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jehovah  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  required  for 
the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxi.  1-6). 
His  charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of  metal,  wood 
and  stone,  Aholiab  being  associated  with  him  for 
the  textile  fabrics ;  but  it  is  plain  from  the  terms 
in  which  the  two  are  mentioned  (xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii. 
22),  as  well  as  from  the  enumeration  of  the  works 
in  Bezaleel's  name  in  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.,  that  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  two,  and  master  of  Ahohab's 
department  as  well  as  his  own.  Bezaleel  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri  the  son  of  Hur  (or 
Chur).  Hur  was  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  of 
Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  family  of 
Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50),  and  one 
of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (comp.  Ruth  iv.  20) 
was  Salma,  or  Salmon,  who  is  handed  do«Ti  under 
the  title  of  "father  of  Bethlehem;  "  and  who,  as 
the  actual  father  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct  progenitor 
of  king  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54;  Ruth.  iv.  21). 
[Bethlehem;  Hur.] 

2.  [ya.t.  Alex.  Beo-eA-rjA-]  One  of  the  sons 
of  Pahath-moab  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife, 
Ezr.  X.  30. 

BEZEK  (^p.T?  [prob.  lightning,  brightnesn]: 
Be^fK-  Bezec),  the  name  of  two  apparently  dis- 
tinct places  in  Palestine. 

1.  The   residence   of  Adoxi-bezek,  i.  e.  the 

"  lord  of  Bezek  "  (Judg.  i.  5) ;  in  the  "  lot  (^"^12) 
of  Judah  "  (verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites  (verse  4).  This  must  have  been  a 
distinct  place  from  — 

2.  [Vat.  AI3ie(€K  for  eV  Be^eK.]  Where  Saul 
numbered  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Judah  before 
going  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8). 
From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  this  cannot  have 
been  more  than  a  day's  march  from  Jabesh ;  and 
was  therefore  doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  near  the  Jordan  valley.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  is  the  mention  in  the  Onomasticon 
of  two  places  of  this  name  seventeen  miles  from 
Neapolis  (Shechem),  on  the  road  to  Beth-shean. 
The  LXX.  inserts  ey  Bajxi  after  the  name,  possibly 
alluding  to  some  "  high  place  "  at  which  this  solemn 
muster  took  place.  This  Josephus  gives  as  Ba\ci 
{Ant.  vi.  5,  §  3). 

No  identification  of  either  place  has  been  made 
in  modern  tmies.  G. 

*  With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  places,  Caa- 
sel  {Richter  u.  Ruth,  pp.  5-7)  argues  that  Bezek 
was  not  a  city  but  a  tract  of  country  or  district. 
Among  his  reasons  are,  that  a  battle  resulting  in 
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ihe  slaughter  of  10,000  (Judg.  i.  5)  indicates  a 
wider  field  than  a  single  t«wn;  that  two  battles 
were  fought  ui  liezek  (\ers.  i,  5),  the  second  evi- 
dently idler  a  change  of  jxisition ;  that  a  city  in 
Judah  so  imiwrtant  as  tliis  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
mentioned  on  otlier  occasions;  amd  that  the  name 

(finding  an  analogy  between  pT3  and  P"^— )  jx)ints 
to  a  desolate  region  with  a  chalky  soil  or  limestone 
cliffs,  reflecting  strongly  the  glare  of  the  sun-light. 
Tills  desert  of  Ik-zek  (with  nhich  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  he  compaies  the  well-kno\»ii  Bdrka  in 
North  Africa)  he  thinks  lay  between  the  west  side 
of  the  l)ead  Sea  and  the  region  of  Tekoa,  which 
answers  so  well  to  the  al)0ve  description  (Hitter's 
Enlkuiulf,  xvi.  053),  and,  further,  lay  on  the  Une 
of  march  of  Judah  and  Simeon  if  they  broke  up 
their  camp  in  this  expedition  from  Gilgal.  Some 
of  the  reiusons  have  weight,  but  the  more  probable 
exegesis  recognizes  but  one  liattle,  and  the  proposed 
etymology,  or  certainly  this  application  of  it,  is  at 
least  precarious.  That  liezelt,  at  all  events,  was 
not  far  from  Jerusalem,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  conquerors  went  thither  immediately  after  their 
victory  in  that  place.  H. 

BE'ZER  [ore]   ix  thi-:  wii.dki'.nk.ss  ("^^*2 

12'7ffi2  :  BoffSp  «V  ri]  ipi]fjL'c'-  Bosor  in  soli- 
tiidine),  a  city  of  the  Keubcnites,  with  "suburbs," 
in  the  Mishor  or  downs,  set  apart  by  IMoses  as  one 
of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  tlie  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  ivllotted  to  the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  4.3; 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Chr.  vi.  78).     In  the  two 

last  passages  the  e.xact  specification,  "Itt^'^ffiS,  of 
the  other  two  is  omitted,  but  traces  of  its  former 
presence  iti  the  text  in  Josh.  x.kI.  36  are  furiushed 
us  by  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  —  T^/f 
Boahp  fV  ttJ  (pri/x(i),  rriv  M  i  cr  oo  ([Vat.  Mf  icrw,] 
Alex.  Mtffwp)  Kal  ra  Trepiandpia-  Bosor  in  ioli- 
lu'Jihf,  Misor  et  .laser. 

Bezer  may  be  the  Bosor  of  the  books  of  jMacca- 
bees.     [HofsoK.]  G. 

BE'ZER  ("1!^3  [ore,  metal]:  Ba<Tav\  [Vat. 
corrupt;]  Alex.  Bao-op:  Bosor),  son  of  Zophah, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
37). 

BE'ZETH  (Bri(4e;  [Sin.  Br,eCaid:]  B,lhze- 
ch(i),  a  place  at  whicii  liacchitlcs  encamped  after 
leaving  .Jerusalem,  and  where  there  was  a  "great 
pit"  {rh  (ppeap  rh  /xtya;  1  .Mace.  vii.  10).  By 
Josephus  {Au(.  xii.  10,  §  2)  the  name  is  given  as 
"the  village  Bethzetho "  {KiLfxri  BT)e{^»)0a)  A«7o- 
fitm}),  which  recalls  the  name  applied  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  in  the  early  SjTiac  recension  of  the  N. 
T.  published  by  Mr.  Cur'eton  —  Beth-Zaith  [cor- 
responding preoi.sely  with  the  reading  of  the  Sina- 
itic  .MS.  in  1  Mace.  vii.  10].  Tlie  name  may  thus 
refer  eitluT  to  the  main  liody  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  to  that  brnncii  of  it  to  the  north  of  Je- 
rusalem, wiiich  at  a  later  [xjriod  was  called  Bezetlm. 

G. 

BI'ATAS  (*aA/as;  Alex.  <|..oe«;  [Aid.  B»- 
lirai-   f'liilinf),  1  Ksdr.  ix.  48.     [Telaiam.] 

BIBLE  (BtfiKla,  \.X\.:  /y/WiV»,  Vulg.).  —  I. 
riie  application  of  this  word,  kut  i^o'xvi',  l"  '•'"^ 
collected  IxMjks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
not  to  lie  Irjiced  further  back  than  the  5tli  century. 
The  Utuis  which  the  writers  of  tlie  New  Testament 
nse  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  C)ld  are  i]  ypa<f)-f)  {'2 
Tim.  iii.  16;  Acts  viii.  32;  Ual.  iii.  22),  at  ypafal 
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(Matt.  xxi.  42;  Luke  xxiv.  27),  ra  kpa  ypJi/t^rt 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15).  fli^AWis  found  (2  Tim.  iv.  13; 
IJev.  X.  2,  v.  1),  but  with  no  distinctive  meaning; 
nor  does  the  use  of  ret  Kotwa  ran/  $i$\icey  for  the 
Hagiographa  in  the  jfreface  to  Kcclesiasticus,  or  of 
al  if  pal  j8i';8Aot  in  Josephus  (A7it.  i.  0,  §  2),  indi- 
cate anything  as  to  the  use  of  to  /SijSAi'a  alone  as 
synonymous  with  ^  ypa<pri.  The  words  emi)loyed 
by  early  (Jln-istian  writers  were  naturally  derived 
from  the  langu;ige  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
old  terms,  with  epithets  Uke  6ela,  ayia,  and  the 
like  continued  to  be  used  by  tlie  (ireek  fathers,  a.s 
the  equivalent  "  .Scrijitura  "  w.as  by  the  I^tin.  The 
use  of  7]  iroAoio  5jo07)/c7j  in  2  (or.  iii.  14,  for  the 
law  as  read  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  jjrominence 
given  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  22,  viii. 
0,  ix.  15)  to  the  contra.st  between  the  iraAaia  and 
the  KaivT],  led  gradually  to  the  extension  of  the 
former  to  include  the  other  books  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  application  of  the  latter,  iu 
of  the  former,  to  a  book  or  collection  of  books.  (Jf 
the  Latin  equivalents  which  were  adoj)ted  by  differ- 
ent writers  (hislrumentum,  Ttslniiieiitum),  the  lat- 
ter met  with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  \teT- 
petuated  itself  in  the  languages  of  modern  Iu!ro|)e. 
One  passage  in  Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  1 )  illus- 
traces  the  growing  popularity  of  the  word  which 
eventually  prevailed,  "  instrumenti  vel  quod  magia 
in  usu  est  dicere,  tesUimenti."  The  word  was  nat- 
unilly  used  by  Greek  writers  in  s]>eaking  of  the 
parts  of  these  two  collections.  They  eniunerate 
(e.  t/.  Athan.  Synnp.  Sac.  Script.)  ri  fit^Kia  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  as  these  were 
contrasted  with  the  aix)cry])hal  l)Ooks  circulated  by 
heretics,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  word  as  limited  by  the  article  to 
the  wliole  collection  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
In  (.'hrvsostom  {Horn.  x.  in  0\ii.,  Horn.  ix.  in  Col.) 
it  is  thus  applied  in  a  way  which  shows  this  use  to 
have  already  become  familiar  to  those  to  whom  he 
wTote.  The  liturgical  use  of  the  .Scriptures,  as  the 
worship  of  the  (.'hurch  became  organizefl,  would 
naturally  favor  this  application.  'I'he  M.SS.  from 
which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically  t/ie 
books  of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when 
this  use  of  the  word  was  estabhshe<l  in  tiie  Last,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gradually  to  the 
\\'estern  Church,  'i'he  terminology  of  that  Church 
bears  witness  throughout  (e.  r/.  Kpiscopus,  Pres- 
byter, Diaconus,  Litania,  Liturgia,  .Slonachus,  Al)- 
baa,  and  others)  to  it.s  Greek  oriu'in,  an<I  the  history 
of  the  word  Biblin  ha.s  fiillowed  the  analogy  of 
tho.se  that  have  been  referred  to.  Here  too  there 
was  less  risk  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  than 
the  higher  meaning,  because  it  had  not,  in  spite  of 
the  introduction  even  in  da.ssical  Latinity  of  bibli- 
otliecn,  bihlio/ioln,  taken  the  place  oi  lihri,  or  libtUi, 
in  the  common  speech  of  men. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on 
that  of  its  reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that 
"  Bible  "  is  not  foimd  in  Anglo-.Saxon  liteniture, 
though  Bililiotlicce  is  given  (I. ye,  />/<7.  Ant/lo-Sax.) 
as  u.sed  in  the  same  sense  as  the  corres|)onding 
word  in  mcdia'val  Latin  for  the  Scriptures  as  the 
treat  treasure-house  of  liooks  (Hu  Cange  and  .Ad- 
elung.  in  rue).  If  we  derive  from  our  mother- 
tongue  the  singularly  hajipy  ei]uivalent  of  the  Greek 
fvayytKlov.  wc  have  received  tlie  word  which  standi 
on  an  etpial  eminence  with  (jospel  .as  one  of  the 
later  im|>ortations  consequent  on  the  Norman  Con- 
quwt  and  fuller  iutercourae  with  the  (Jontineot 
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When  the  English  which  grew  out  of  this  union 
first  appears  in  literature,  the  word  is  akea'iy  nat- 
uralized. In  R.  Bruune  (p.  290),  Piers  Plough- 
man (lyiC,  4271),  and  Chaucer  (Prul.  p.  437),  it 
appears  in  its  distinctive  sense,  though  the  latter, 
in  at  least  one  passage  (Huuge  of'  Fame,  book  iii.) 
uses  it  in  a  way  which  indicates  that  it  was  not 
always  limited  to  tliat  meaning.  From  that  time, 
however,  the  higher  use  prevailed  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  lower;  and  the  choice  of  it,  rather  than  of 
any  of  its  synonyms  l)y  the  great  translators  of 
the  Scriptures,  Wyclitfe,  Luther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it 
beyond  all  possibility  of  a  change.  The  transfor- 
mation of  the  word  from  a  plural  into  a  singular 
noun  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  though 
originating  probably  in  the  solecisms  of  the  Latin 
of  the  13th  century  (Du  Cange,  ('/(  voc.  Bt/Aict),  has 
made  it  fitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
for  its  high  office  as  the  title  of  that  which,  by  virtue 
of  its  unity  and  plan,  is  emphaticaUy  tuk  Book. 

11.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament  respectively, 
will  be  found  fully  under  C.\Nt)s  It  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be  looked 
on  a.s  of  eoilrdinate  authority,  and  therefore  as  parts 
of  one  whole  —  how,  i.  e.  the  idea  of  a  completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  uito  use,  presented 
itself  to  the  mmds  of  men.  As  regards  a  large 
portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  author- 
ity not  lower,  nay  even  higher  than  the  Old.  That 
which  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  "prophets  "  of 
the  Old  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  New  (I'Lph.  iii.  5).  The  Apostles  write  as 
having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40),  as 
teaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ "  (Gal.  i.  12).  Where  they  make  no 
such  direct  claim  their  language  is  still  that  of  men 
who  teach  as  "having  authority,"  and  so  far  the 
old  prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their 
teaching  differs,  as  did  that  of  thcix  Master,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Scribes.  As  the  revelation  of 
(iod  through  the  Son  was  recognized  as  fuller  and 
more  perfect  than  that  which  had  been  made  ttoAu- 
juepcis  Koi  ■iro\vTp6Troos  to  the  fathers  (Heb.  i.  1), 
the  records  of  what  He  had  done  and  said,  when 
once  recognized  as  authentic,  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  less  sacred  than  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews.  Indications  of  this  are  found  even  within 
the  N.  T.  itself.  ^Vssuming  the  genuineness  of  the 
2d  I'.pistle  of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  life- 
time of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had 
oome  to  be  chvssed  among  the  ypa(pai  of  the 
Church  (2  Pet.  iii.  16).  The  language  of  the  same 
Ejnstle  in  relation  to  the  recorded  teaching  of 
prophets  and  apostles  (iii.  2,  cf.  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  .5, 
iv.  11),  shows  that  the  iraara  Trpoc^Tjrei'a  ypaipris  can 
hardly  be  limited  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
<ient.  The  command  that  the  letter  to  the  Colos- 
jians  was  to  be  read  in  the  church  of  Laodicea  (Col. 
iv.  16),  though  it  does  not  [irove  that  it  was  regarded 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  ypa<pri  6e6Ttvev(TTOs, 
indicates  a  practice  which  would  naturally  lead  to 
its  being  so  regarded.  The  writing  of  a  man  who 
spoke  as  inspired,  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as 
larticipating  in  the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of  the 
development  of  the  same  feeling  that  the  earliest 
records  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  indi- 
cate the  liturgical  use  of  some  at  least  of  the  writings 
»f  the  New.  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jus- 
to  {Apol.  i  GO)  pLices  to  a.irofxv7)ixovivixaTa  rwv 
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a-KOffTShaiv  as  read  in  close  connection  with,  or  in 
the  place  of,  to  (rvyypajjLfxaTa  rwv  rrpotpriToov,  and 
this  juxtaposition  corresponds  to  the  maimer  in 
which  Ignatius  had  previously  spoken  of  ai  irpo- 
(pTjTeiat,  vS/xos  Mtacrews,  rh  euayy(\tof  {I'-p-  <td 
iSmyrii.  c.  7 ).  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  such 
phrases  or  such  practices  prove  the  existence  of  a 
recognized  collection,  but  they  show  with  what  feel- 
ings individual  writuigs  were  regarded.  They  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  tiie  whole  body 
of  N.  T.  writings,  as  soon  as  the  Canon  is  com- 
I)leted,  as  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Old.  A 
little  further  on  and  the  recognition  is  complete. 
Theopliilus  of  Antioch  {nd  Autolyc.  lib.  iii.),  Ire- 
nseus  (aih:  ILer.  ii.  27,  iii.  1),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria {Strom,  lib.  iii.  c.  18,  v.  c.  5),  Tertullian  {adv. 
Prux.  cc.  15,  20),  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament, 
writuigs  (what  writings  they  included  under  this 
title  is  of  course  a  distinct  ([uestion)  as  making  up 
with  the  Old,  ^I'a  yvwais  (Clem.  Al.  /.  c),  "  totum 
instrumentum  utriusque  testamenti "  (Tert.  /.  c), 
"  universae  scripturse."  .Vs  this  was  in  part  a  con- 
sequence of  the  liturgical  usage  referred  to,  so  it  re- 
acted on  it,  and  influenced  the  transcribers  and 
translators  of  the  l)Ooks  which  were  needed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Church.  The  Syrian  Peshito  in 
the  3d,  or  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  includes 
(with  the  omission  of  some  of  the  d.'TiAeyJ/aei'a) 
the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  ( )ld.  The  Al- 
exandrian Codex,  presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  a  coujplete  Bible,  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  full  maturity  of  the  feeling 
which  we  have  seen  in  its  earlier  developments. 

III.  The  existence  of  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
recognized  as  authoritative  leads  naturally  to  a 
more  or  'ess  systematic  arrangement.  The  arrange- 
ment must  rest  upon  some  prmciple  of  classifica- 
tion. The  names  given  to  the  several  books  will 
indicate  m  some  instances  the  view  taken  of  their 
contents,  in  others  the  kind  of  notation  apphed 
both  to  the  greater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the 
sacred  volumes. 

The  existence  of  a  classification  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  th^  later  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  O.  T.  Canon  (Zech.  vii.  12). 
When  the  Canon  was  looked  on  as  settled,  m  the 
period  covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  it 
took  a  more  definite  form.  The  Prologue  to  Eccle- 
siasticus  mentions  "  tlie  Law  and  the  Prophets  and 
the  other  Books."  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  recognition.  "The  Law  and  the  Prophets" 
is  the  shorter  (Matt.  xi.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii.  1.5, 
&c.);  "the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms" 
(Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  fuller  statement  of  the  division 
popularly  recognized.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Ijooks  of  the  Hebrew  text  under  these  tliree  heads, 
requires,  however,  a  further  notice. 

1.  The  Torah,  miFl,  y6fj.os,  naturally  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have 
held  from  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  author- 
itative portion.  ^Vhatever  questions  may  be  raised 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  form,  the  existence  of  a  book  bearing  this 
title  is  traceal>le  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  (.losh.  i.  8,  viii.  34,  xxiv.  26).  The 
name  which  must  at  first  have  attached  to  those 
por'^ions  of  the  whole  book  was  applied  to  the 
earlier  and  contemjwraneoijs  history  connected  with 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  ascribed  to  the  same 
writer.     The  marked  distinctness  of  the  five  por- 
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tions  which  make  up  tlje  Torah  shows  that  they 
aiiist  have  been  designed  as  separate  boolis,  and 
when  the  (.'anon  was  completed,  and  the  books  in 
their  present  fonn  made  tlie  olyect  of  study,  names 
(or  each  book  were  wanted  and  were  found.  In 
the  Hebrew  classification  the  titles  were  taken  from 
the  initial  words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial 
verse;  in  that  of  the  LXX.  they  were  intended  to 
he  significant  of  the  subject  of  each  book,  and  so  we 
ha\e  — 


1. 

n-'it-wns.  .   . 

FeVeois. 

2. 

ri^Tiw  (nbs*)). 

"E^oSos. 

3. 

sir:''!  .  .   .   . 

t'  :  •  - 

AfVlTlKSv. 

4. 

■"2"fx:2   .   .   . 

'ApiBuoi. 

0. 

n.n2"^.   .   .   . 

•T   : 

A€VTepOv6fJLtOV- 

The  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  change,  ex- 
tept  as  to  the  4th,  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  from 
them  have  descended  to  the  Bibles  of  modem  Chris- 
tendom. 

2.  Tlie  next  group  presents  a  more  singular  com- 
bination.    The  arrangement  stands  as  follows: 

Joshua. 


Neb  Urn 
Prophetee 


(priores) 


.)  udges. 

1  &  2  Samuel. 

1  &  2  Kings. 


(posteriores) 


'  "-    .'^  '  ':^J  Jeremiah, 
(majores)  [  Ezekicl. 


The  twelve 

minor 

Prophets. 


[  [  (minores) 

—  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  Knglish  Bibles. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which 
contiiincd  the  teaching  of  pro])hets,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  sight  obvious,  but 
the  ( ).  '1".  [jresents  some  facts  which  may  suggest  an 
explanation.  The  "  sons  of  the  prophets"  (1  Sam. 
X.  5;  2  K.  V.  22,  vi.  1)  living  together  as  a  society, 
almost  a.s  a  ciuste  (.Vm.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a  religious 
life,  cidtivating  sacred  minstrelsy,  must  have  oc- 
cupied a  jwsition  as  instructors  of  the  peo|)le,  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  a.s  God's  messengers  to  the  people.  A  body 
of  men  so  placed  become  naturally,  unless  intellec- 
tual activity  is  absorbed  in  a.sceticism,  historians 
and  annalists.  The  references  ui  the  iiistorical 
books  of  the  O.  T.  show  that  they  actually  were  sf). 
Nathan  the  prophet.  Gad,  the  seer  of  l)avid  (1 
(hr.  xxix.  2!)),  Ahjjah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix.  2!)), 
Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32),  are  cited  as 
chroniclers.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
historical  iKwks,  and  jicrhaps  the  traditional  belief 
that  they  had  originated  in  lliis  w.iy,  were  likely  to 
co<Jperate  in  raising  them  to  a  hiixh  place  of  honor 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  .lewish  (anon,  and  so 
they  were  lookwl  on  as  having  tlie  prophetic  charac- 
ter which  Wius  denied  to  the  historical  lKK)ks  of  the 
llagiographa.  'i'lie  greater  extent  of  the  prophecies 
of  Isiiiah,  .Icreniiah,  Iv.ekiel.  no  less  than  the 
prominent  [wsition  which  they  orcujiie<l  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  le<l  naturally  to  their  being  recog- 
nized as  the  rro[ihetii'  .Majores.  The  exclusion  of 
|)aniel  from  this  siiiidivision  is  a  more  remarkable 
fart,  and  one  whicli  has  lieen  differently  inteq)rete<l ; 
Ihe  B^itionalistic  school  of  later  criticism  (Kichhom, 
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De  \Vette,  Beilholdt)  seeing  in  it  an  indicaticL  ef 
lat«r  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
the  orthodox  school  on  the  other  [hand],  as  repre- 
sented by  llengstenberg  (/^iMiii.  on  Dan.,  ch.  ii. 
§  iv.  and  v. ),  mauitaining  that  the  difference  rested 
only  on  the  ground  that,  though  the  utterer  of  pre- 
dictions, he  had  not  exercised,  as  the  others  had 
done,  a  prophet's  office  among  the  i)e<-)ple.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin,  the  position  of  this 
book  in  the  llagiographa  led  the  later  Jews  to  think 
and  speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  Christians  who  rea- 
soned with  them  out  of  its  jiredictions  were  met  by 
remarks  disparaging  to  its  authority  (llengstenberg, 
I.  c).  The  arrangement  of  the  l'rophet&  Minores 
does  not  call  for  special  notice,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  counted,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  list  of 
canonical  books  within  a  memorial  number  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, as  a  single  volume,  and  described  as  rb  SeoSe- 

Ka.1Tp6<p7)TOV. 

3.  l^st  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  Cetu- 

bim,  C^^nS  (from  2'"?2  to  write),  ypa<f>eta, 
ayi6ypa(pa,  including  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  arranged  in  the  following  order, 
and  with  subordinate  divisions: 

(fl.)  P.sahn3,  Proverbs.  Job. 

((/.)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Lsther. 

(o.)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

Of  these,  (a)  was  distinguished  by  the  memorial 

word  jH^^S,    truth,  formed  from   the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  three  books;  {h}  as  niviQ  ti'ttP, 
the  Jive  rolls,  as  being  wTitten  for  use  in  the  syn- 
agogues on  special  festivals  on  five  separate  rolls. 
Cif  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books,  those  which 

are  descriptive  of  their  contents  are  C^vni^l,  the 

Psalms.  ^  vITJp,  Proverbs.  HS^S,  Lamentations 
(from  the  opening  word  of  wailing  in  i.  1).  The 
Song  of  Songs  {Z.'^'^^WT}  "I'^tt').  Ecclesiastes 
(•"^..rT)    tlie    Preacher).     1    and   2   Chronicles 

(^"^P^n  ^]7-^"7!  words  of  days  =  records). 

The  Sejituagint  translation  presents  the  following 
titles,  —  'VaXfx.oi,  napoifj.iai,  Qprjvot,  ^Aff/xa  aff/xd- 
Toiv,  'EKK\r)(Tia<TTi]s,  'napa\(nr6ix(va  ('•  «••  things 
omitted,  as  being  8upi)lementfl.ry  to  the  Books  of 
Kings).  The  Lntiii  version  imports  some  of  the 
titles,  iind  translates  others,  Psalmi,  I'roverbia, 
Threni,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Kcclesiastes,  Parali- 
pomcnon:  and  these  in  their  O'lH.f/a^'/ form  have 
determined  the  received  titles  of  the  books  in  our 
Knghsh  Bibles;  Kcclesia.stes,  in  which  the  Greek 
title  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  and  not  the  Greek  title  is  tnuislated,  being 
exceptions. 

The  I,XX.  presents,  however,  some  striking 
variations  in  point  of  arrangement  iis  well  as  in 
relation  to  the  names  of  Itooks.  Both  in  this  and 
in  the  insertion  of  the  o.vrt\fy6ixfva,  which  we 
now  know  as  the  Apocrypha,  among  the  other 
li(M)ks,  we  trace  the  absence  of  that  strong  reverence 
for  the  ( 'anon  and  its  traditional  order  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Jews  of  Palestine.  'I'he  Law,  it  is 
true,  stands  first,  but  the  distinction  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  [irophets,  lietween  the  Prophet* 
and  the  llagiographa  is  no  longer  recognized. 
I>anicl.  with  the  .\|K)rryph:vl  !\dditions,  follows  upon 
l->-ekiel;  the  Apocryphal   Ist  or  3d  Book  of  I'jidru 
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cones  as  a  2d  following  on  the  Canonical  Ezra." 
Tobit  and  Judith  are  placed  af'tei'  Neheniiah,  Wis- 
dom (2od»io  2,x\6fxo}yTos)  and  Ecclesiasticus  {^o(pia 
2€«pox)  after  Canticles,  Barucli  before  and  the 
Epistle  of  J erejniah  after  lamentations,  the  twelve 
l^esser  Prophets  before  the  four  (ireater,  and  the 
two  [three  or  four]  Books  of  .Maccabees  come  at 
the  close  of  all.  The  Latin  version  follows  nearly 
the  same  order,  inverting  the  relative  position  of 
tiie  greater  and  lesser  prophets.  The  separation 
of  the  doubtful  boolts  under  the  title  of  Apocrypha 
in  the  Prote-itarit  \ersions  of  the  Scriptures,  left  the 
others  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  have  them. 

The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  differences  of  feeling 
or  modes  of  thought.  The  four  tiospeLs  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly  stand  first.  They 
are  so  far  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was  to 
the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not  present  however 
in  themselves,  as  the  books  of  Moses  did,  any  order 
of  succession.  The  actual  order  does  not  depend 
upon  the  rank  or  function  of  the  writers  to  whom 
tljey  are  assigned.  The  two  not  vw'itten  by  Apostles 
are  preceded  and  followed  by  those  which  are,  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  true  explanation  were  to  be  found 
in  a  traditional  belief  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several 
( iospels,  according  to  which  St.  Matthew's,  whether 
in  its  Greek  or  Hebrew  form,  was  the  earliest,  and 
St.  John's  the  latest.  The  arrangement  once 
adopted  would  naturally  confirm  the  lielief,  and  so 
we  tiiid  it  assumed  by  [the  Muratorian  Canon,] 
IrenMus,  Origen,  Augustine.  [On  the  other  hand, 
the  Codex  Bezie  (D)  and  the  best  .A^S.  of  the  Old 
Latin  version  have  the  follo\ving  order:  ^latt.,  John, 
Luke,  Mark.  —  A.]  The  positiou  of  the  Acts  as 
an  intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  the 
prelude  to  the  F-plstles,  was  obviously  a  natural  one. 
After  this  we  meet  with  some  striking  differences. 
Tlie  order  in  the  .Alexandrian,  Vatican,  and  Ephraem 
MvSS.  (A  B  C)  gives  precedence  to  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  as  this  is  also  recognized  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  {Can.  60),  CjtU  of  Jerusalem 
{Catech.  iv.  p.  35),  and  Athanasius  {Episi.  Fest. 
ed.  Bened.  i.  p.  901),  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  Lachmann, 
who  bases  liis  recension  of  the  text  chiefly  on  this 
family  of  MSS.,  has  reproduced  the  arrangement 
in.  his  editions.  [So  has  Tischendorf ;  and  this  is 
the  arrangement  found  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
manuscripts.     In  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  in  four 


«  *  The  Apocryphal  1st  Book  of  Esdras,  certainly  in 
:he  principal  JISS.  aud  editions  of  the  LXX.,  and  prob- 
ibly  in  all,  precedes  the  canonical  Ezra.  The  Vatican, 
Alexandrine,  and  Sinaitic  (Frid.-Aug.)  MSS.  of  the 
Septuagint,  with  the  Aldine  edition,  unite  the  Books 
of  Ezra  an  I  Nehemiah  in  one  as  2d  Esdras.  The  state- 
ments in  the  text  in  regard  to  the  order  of  the  books 
in  the  Septuagint  require  great  modification  ;  for  the 
MSS.  aud  editions  differ  widely  in  this  respect ;  and 
the  Roman  edition  of  the  LXX.  (1587),  deviates  mate- 
rially in  the  arrangement  of  the  books  from  the  Vatican 
manuscript,  which  it  has  been  popularly  supposed  to 
represent. 

In  the  Vat.  MS.  the  whole  series  of  the  poetical 
books  intervenes  between  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  which 
is  followed  by  Judith.  Tobit,  and  the  Lesser  and 
Greater  Prophets,  including  Daniel.  In  the  Alex.  MS. 
the  twelve  .Minor  Prophets  immediately  follow  Chroni- 
cles ;  then  come  the  Gre-iter  Prophets,  ending  with 
IXioiel  ;  then  Esther,  Tobit,  Judith.  1  Esdras,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  as  2d  Esdras,  and  the  four  Books  of  Mac- 
tabees.  The3<  are  follo.ved  by  the  poetical  books.  In 
20 
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other  MSS.  the  Pauline  I'Lpistles  precede  the  Act«. 
—  A.]  The  Western  Churcli  on  the  other  hand, 
as  represented  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their 
successors,  gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  as  the  order  in  which  these  were  given 
presents  (1)  those  addressed  to  Churches  arranged 
j  according  to  their  relative  importance,  (2)  those 
addressed  to  individuals,  the  tbremost  place  was 
naturally  occupied  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 
The  tendency  of  the  Western  Church  to  recognize 
Home  as  its  centre  of  authority  may  perhaps  in 
part  account  for  this  dei)arture  from  the  custom  of 
the  East.  The  order  of  the  Pauline  I'^pistles  them 
selves,  however,  is  generally  the  same,  and  the  only 
conspicuously  different  arrangement  was  that  of 
JMarcion,  who  aimed  at  a  chronological  order.  In 
the  three  MSS.  above  referred  to  [and  in  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus]  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  comes  after 
2  Thessalonians.  [In  the  manuscript  from  which 
the  Vatican  (B)  was  copied,  it  stood  between 
Galatians  and  Ephesians.  This  is  shown  by  the 
numbering  of  the  sections  in  the  Vat.  MS.  —  A.] 
In  those  followed  by  Jerome,  it  stands,  as  in  the 
English  Bible  and  the  Textus  Keceptus,  after  Phi- 
lemon. We  are  left  to  conjecture  the  grounds  of 
this  difference.  Possibly  the  absence  of  St.  Paul's 
name,  possibly  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his 
being  the  sole  author  of  it,  possibly  its  approxima- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  Catholic  1-pistles  may 
have  determined  the  arrangement.  The  Apocalj-pse, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  contents,  occupied  a  position  by  itself.  Its 
comparatively  late  recognition  m  nj  have  determined 
the  position  which  it  has  uniformly  held  as  the  last 
of  the  Sacred  Books.* 

IV^.  Division  into  Chapters  ami  Vei'ses.  As  soon 
as  any  break  is  made  in  the  continuous  writing 
which  has  characterized  in  nearlj  all  countries  the 
early  stages  of  the  art,  we  get  the  germs  of  a  sys- 
tem of  division.  But  these  divisions  may  be  used 
for  two  distinct  purposes.  So  far  as  they  are  used 
to  exhibit  the  logical  relations  of  words,  clauses  and 
sentences  to  each  other,  they  tend  to  a  recognized 
punctuation.  So  far  as  they  are  used  for  greater 
convenience  of  reference,  or  as  a  help  to  the  memory, 
they  answer  to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  our 
modern  Bibles.  The  question  now  to  be  answered 
is  that  which  asks  what  systems  of  notation  of  the 
latter  kind  have  been  employed  at  diflfereut  times 
by  transcribers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  system  now  in  use. 

the  Codex  Sinaiticus  1st  and  4th  JIaccabees  come  aftei 
Judith  ;  then  follow  the  Prophets,  the  greater /^recerfiH/? 
the  lesser,  contrary  to  the  order  in  the  Vat.  and  Alex 
MSS. ;  and  last  of  all  come  the  poetical  books.  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon, Ecclesiasticus,  Job.  In  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Vatican  and  the  Alexandrine 
manuscripts  differ  both  from  the  Sinaitic  and  from  each 
other,  the  former  placing  it  after  Canticles,  the  latter 
after  Psalms.  See  Tischendorfs  Prohgom.  to  his  3d 
edition  of  the  LXX.  (1860),  pp.  Ixxiv.,  xciv.,  xcvi. 

The  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  it  may  be  further 
remarked,  differ  widely  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
books  from  the  common  editions.  See  art.  VnLa.\T£, 
§  24,  note  on  the  Alcuin  MS.  A. 

b  *  On  the  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  book? 
of  the  N.  T.,  see  TLschendorf,  A^  T.  ed.  "ma,  Prolegom 
pp.  Ixxi.-lxxiv.  ;  Scrivener,  liitrod.  to  the  Crit.  of  tht 
N.  T.  pp.  61,  62  ;  Laure  it's  Neutestamentlicke  Studien 
pp.  41-49  (Gotha,  1866) ;  and  especially  Volkraar's  Ap 
pendix  to  Credner's  (Jesch.  des  Neatest.  Kanon.  pp 
393-4)1.  A. 
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(1.)  The  Helirew  of  the  Old  Testiinient. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  tlie  liturgical 
iise  of  the  books  of  tiie  Old  Testaineiit,  without 
some  kinds  of  recognized  division.  In  proportion 
a-s  the  books  were  studied  and  commented  on  in 
the  schools  of  the  Kabbis,  the  division  would  be- 
come more  technical  and  complete,  and  hence  the 
existing  notation,  which  is  recognized  in  the  T;U- 
niud  (the  (iemara  ascribing  it  to  Moses,  —  Hupfeld, 
Stiul.  uiid  Ki  it.  IS^iiJ,  p.  8"27),  may  probably  have 
originated  hi  the  earlier  stiiges  of  the  growth  of  the 
synagogue  ritual.  The  New  Testament  quotations 
from  the  Old  are  for  the  most  part  cited  without 
any  more  specific  reference  than  to  the  book  from 
which  they  come.  The  references  howe\er  in  Mirk 
xii.  '2U  and  Luke  xx.  o7  (eVJ  tT/s  fidrov),  iioni.  xi. 
"2  («V  'H\ia)  and  Acts  viii.  32  (r;  Trepiox^  rrjs 
ypa(p?]s),  indicate  a  division  which  had  become 
familiar,  and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sections 
were  known  poi)ularly  by  titles  taken  from  their 
subjects.  In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a  cycle 
of  lessons  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts  xiii. 
15,  XV.  21;  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  and  this,  whether  iden- 
tical or  not  with  the  later  liabbinic  cycle,  must 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
subsequently  adopted. 

The  Tabnudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
The  law  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  fifty- 
four  m*tt?~!Q,  Pavshivth  =  sections,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  ui  the  Jewish  inter- 
calary year,  provision  being  made  for  the  shorter 
year  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sec- 
tions. Coexisting  with  this  there  was  a  subdi- 
vision into  l&sser  Parshioth,  which  scn'ed  to  de- 
termine the  portions  of  the  sections  taken  by  the 
several  readers  in  the  synagogues.  The  lesser  Par- 
shioth themselves  were  classed  imder  two  heads  — 

the  Optn  (nin^nS,  Pttuchoth),  which  served 
to  indicate  a  change  of  subject  analogous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modem  writing,  and 
began  accorduigly  a  fresh  line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the 

Shut  {rWl'^PiD,  Setumoth),  which  corresponded 
to  minor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a 
space  within  the  line.  The  initial  letters  D  and  D 
served  as  a  noUition,  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text 
itself,  for  the  two  kinds  of  sections.     The  threefold 

initial  C22  or  DDD,  was  used  when  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  Parshioth  coincided  with 
that  of  a  Sabbath  lesson  (comp.  Keil,  Kinkituiuj  in 
dns  A.  T.  §§  170,  171). 

A  different  terminology  was  emplojed  for  the 
ProphctoB  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the  divis- 
ion was  less  unifonn.  The  tradition  of  the  .lews 
that  the  Prophets  were  first  rea<l  in  the  service  of 
the  synagogue,  and  consequently  divided  into  sec- 
tions, because  the  reading  of  the  Law  had  iieen  for- 
bidden by  ,\ntiochus  Kpiphanes,  rests  upon  a  very 
sUght  foundation,  but  its  existence  is  at  any  nite  a 
proof  that  the  Law  was  believed  to  have  been  sys- 
tematically divided  iiefore  the  same  process  was 
applied  to  the  other  books.  The  name  of  the  sec- 
tions  in    this   case  was   rTT^T^^n  (Ilajihtnrvth, 

From  "^^-i  dimiltere).  If  the  name  were  applic<l 
in  tliis  way  because  the  lessons  from  tlie  Prophets 
came  at  the  close  of  the  synagogue  senice,  and  so 
were  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  |)copIt; 
(N'itringa  de  Sipuu/.  iii.  2,  2(t),  its  history  would 
present   a    singular  analogy   to  that  of  "  Minita," 
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"  Mass,"  on  the  assumption  that  it  also  was  derived 
from  the  "  Ite,  mis.s;»  est,"  by  which  the  congrega- 
tion was  informeii  of  the  conclusion  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  senice  of  the  (,'hurch.  The  peculiar 
use  of  Missa  shortly  alter  its  appearance  in  the 
I^tin  of  ecclesiastical  writers  in  a  sense  eciuivalcnt 
to  that  of  Ilaphtaroth  ("  sex  Mi.ssas  de  Propheta 
Esaiafacite,'"  Osarius  .\relut.  and  Aurelian  in  Bing- 
ham, Ant.  xiii.  1)  presents  at  le.ast  a  singular  coinci- 
dence. The  llapliUu-iith  themselves  were  intended 
to  correspond  with  the  larger  Parshioth  of  the  l-aw, 
so  that  there  might  be  a  di.stinct  lesson  for  each 
Sabbath  in  the  intercalary  ye;ir  as  before;  but  the 
traditions  of  the  (icrnian  and  the  Spanish  Jews, 
both  of  them  of  i,rf;it  antiquity,  present  a  consid- 
erable divereity  in  tlie  len<ith  of  tlie  divisions,  and 
show  that  they  lia<l  never  been  detennined  by  the 
same  authority  as  that  which  had  settled  the  Par- 
shioth of  the  Law  (Van  der  llooght,  J'ruifiU.  in 
Bid.  §  .3.5).  Of  the  traditional  divisions  of  the 
Hebrew  Hible,  however,  that  which  has  exerciseil 
most  influence  in  the  receive<l  arranixonent  of  the 
text,  was  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  set'tions  into 

verses  (C^p^DQ,  Pesulcim).    These  do  not  appear 

to  have  been  used  till  the  post-Talmudic  recension 
of  the  text  by  the  Ma^retes  of  the  Otli  century. 
They  were  then  apjjlied,  first  to  the  prose  and  after- 
wards to  the  jwetical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
supersetUng  in  the  latter  the  arrangement  of  (ttIxoi, 
KuKa,  KdfxfxaTa,  lines  and  groups  of  lines,  which 
had  been  based  upon  metrical  considerations.  The 
verses  of  the  .Masoretic  divisions  were  preserved  with 
comparatively  slight  variations  through  the  middle 
ages,  and  came  lo  the  knowledge  of  translator  and 
etlitors  when  the  attention  of  Luropeaii  scholars 
was  directed  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  the 
Hvph-Pasuk  (:  )  i't  the  end  of  each  verse;  and  in 
the  earlier  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (ISabionetta's, 
l.')57,  and  Plantin's,  15tJG)  the  Helirew  numerals 
which  guide  the  reader  in  referring,  are  attached 
to  every  fifth  verse  only.  The  Concordance  of  L'abbi 
Nathan,  14.50,  however,  had  rested  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  numeral  to  each  xcrse,  and  this  was 
a<lopted  by  the  Dominican  Pagninus  in  his  Latin 
version,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coinciding  substan- 
tially, as  regards  the  former,  with  the  Masoretic,  ana 
therefore  with  the  modem  division,  but  differing 
materially  as  to  the  New  Testament  from  that 
which  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  (cf.  infrn) 
and  throu<;h  his  widely  circulated  editions  p.asse<l 
into  general  reception.  The  chief  facts  that  remain 
to  be  stated  as  to  the  verse  divisions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are,  (1)  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens 
in  his  edition  of  the  Vulipite,  15.5.5,  and  by  Krellon 
in  that  of  1550;  (2)  that  it  api>eared,  for  the  first 
time  in  an  Enghsh  translation,  in  the  (Jeneva  IJible 
of  1500,  and  was  thence  tnmsferred  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible  of  1508,  and  the  .\utliorize<l  Version  of  IGll. 
In  Coverdale's  Bilile  we  meet  with  the  older  nota- 
tion, which  was  in  familiar  u.se  for  other  liook.*,  and 
retained  in  some  instances  (f.  </.  in  references  U> 
PLato),  to  the  present  times.  The  letters  .\  B  C  D 
are  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  marixin  of  each 
p.ogc,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  ptige  (or,  in 
the  case  of  Scripture,  to  the  chapter)  and  the  letter 
accordingly. 

The  Septuagint  tnuislation,  together  with  the 
I^tin  versions  b.xsed  iqwn  it,  have  contriliuted  httle 
or  nothing  to  the  received  diviaion  of  the  Bihl»i. 
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Made  at  a  time  when  the  Rabbinic  subdivisions 

were  not  enforced,  hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not 

used  in  the  worship  of  the  sjTiagogue,  there  was  no 

reason  for  the  scrupulous  care  which  showed  itself 

in  rec;ard  to  the  Hebrew  text.     The  language  of 

TertuUian  {Scorp.  ii.)  and  .Jerome  (in  Mic.  vi.  9; 

Zeyh.  iii.  i)  implies  the  existence  of  "canitula" 

of  some  sort ;  but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have  1  inserting  those  which  were  not  parallel,  destroyed 

been  used  in  any  more  definite  sense  than  "locus"  i  the  outward  form  in  which  the  Gospel  history  had 

or  "  passage."      I'he  liturgical  use  of  fXJrtions  of  |  been  recorded,  [and]  was  practically  inconvenient. 

the  Old  Testament  would  lead  to  the  employment    Xor  did  their  labors  have  any  direct  effect  on  the 

of  some  notation  to  distinguish  the  avayvciiT/xaTa  \  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we  adopt  the 

or  "  lectiones,"  and  individual  students  or  transcrib-  |  conjectures  of  !MiU  and  Wetstein  that  it  is  to  Am- 

ers  might  adopt  a  system  of  reference  of  their  own ;    mouius  or  Tatian  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  mar- 


which  we  have  any  record  was  the  Dia  essaron  of 
Tatian  in  the  2d  century  (Euseb.  H.  £.  iv.  29)- 
This  was  followed  by  a  work  of  like  character  from 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  in  the  3d  (Euseb.  Ernst,  ad 
Oirpianum).  The  system  adopted  by  Ammonius 
however,  that  of  attaching  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew the  parallel  pa.ssages  of  the  other  three,  and 


but  we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  fully  or- 
ganized notation  which  originated  with  the  Talniud- 
ists  or  JIasoretes.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the 
general  use  of  Lectionaria  —  in  which  the  portions 
read  in  the  Church  services  were  ^vrltten  separately 
—  may  have  hindered  the  development  of  such  a 
system.  Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  accord- 
ingly scanty  and  fluctuating.  The  stichometric 
mode  of  WTiting  {i.  e.  the  division  of  the  text  into 
short  lines,  generally  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
sense)  adopted  in  the  4th  or  5th  centuries  (see  Pro- 
kcjuiii.  to  Breitinger's  Septunrjiiit,  i.  §  6),  though 
it  may  have  facilitated  reference,  or  been  useful  as 
a  guide  to  the  reader  in  the  half-chant  commonly 
used  in  liturgical  services,  was  too  arbitrary  (ex- 
cept where  it  corresponded  to  the  parallel  clauses 
of  the  Hebrew  poetical  books)  and  inconvenient  to 
be  generally  adopted.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  pre- 
sents a  partial  notation  of  K€pi\ata,  but  as  regards 
the  Old  Testament  these  are  found  only  in  portions 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua.  Traces  exist  (Cote- 
ler.  Monuin.  Eccles.  GrcBC,  Breitinger,  Proltg.  ut 
sup.)  of  a  like  division  in  Numbers,  Exodus,  and 
Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS.  present  frequently  a  sys- 
tem of  division  into  "  tituli "  or  "capitula,"  but 
without  any  recognized  standards.  In  the  13th 
century,  however,  the  development  of  theology  as  a 
science,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  Scriptiu-es 
as  a  text-lwok  for  lectures,  led  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  a  more  systematic  division,  traditionally  as- 
cribed [by  some]  to  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Triveti  Annal.  p.  182,  ed.  Oxon.), 
[by  others  to]  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  [Hugo  de  S. 
Caro]  (Gilbert  Genebrard,  Chronol.  1.  iv.  044),  and 
passing  through  his  commentary  (Post ilia  in  Uni- 
versa  Biblia,  and  Concordance,  circ.  1240)  into 
general  use.  No  other  subdivision  of  the  chapters 
was  united  with  this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the 
marginal  letters  A  B  C  D  as  described  above. 

As  regards  the  Old  Testament  then,  the  present 
arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of  Cardinal 
Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the  !Masoretic  verses. 
The  Apocrj-phal  books,  to  which  of  course  no  Ma- 
Boretic  division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicular  division  till  the  Latin  edition  of  Pagrunus 
in  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  use  tiU  Stephens's 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1555. 

(2. )  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  presents 
some  additional  facts  of  interest.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Old,  the  system  of  notation  grew  ©ut  of 
the  necessities  of  study.  The  comparison  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit 
the  harmony  between  them.     Of  these,  the  first  of 


ginal  notation  of  Ke(pd\aia,  marked  by  A  B  T  A, 
which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  The  search 
after  a  more  convenient  metliod  of  exliibiting  the 
parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eusebius  of  Ccesarea 
to  form  the  ten  Canons  (Ktiyoves,  registers)  which 
bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  sections  of  the 
Gospels  are  classed  according  as  the  fact  narrated 
is  found  in  one  EvangeUst  only,  or  in  two  or  more. 
In  applying  this  system  to  the  transcription  of  the 
Gospels,  each  of  them  was  divided  into  shorter  sec- 
tions of  variable  length,  and  to  each  of  these  were 
attached  two  numerals,  one  indicating  the  Canon 
under  which  it  would  be  found,  and  the  other  its 
place  in  that  Canon.  Luke  [iii.  21,  22],  for  exam- 
»ple,  would  represent  [constituted]  the  13th  section 
belonging  to  the  first  Canon  [corresponding  to  the 
14th  section  in  Matthew,  the  5th  in  Jlark,  and  the 
15th  in  John,  —  the  first  Canon  comprising  the 
sections  common  to  the  four  Gospels].  This  divis- 
ion, however,  extended  only  to  the  books  that  had 
come  under  the  study  of  the  Harmonists.  The 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  first  divided  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius 
assigns  the  credit  of  it  {circ.  3.)(i),  and  he  himseK. 
at  the  instigation  of  Athanasius  [the  younger],  ap- 
plied the  method  of  division  to  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles.  Andrew,  bishop  of  Caesarea  -in 
Cappadocia,  completed  the  work  by  dividing  the 
Apocalj-pse  {circ.  500)." 

Of  the  four  great  uncial  MSS.,  A  [and  so  the 
Sinaitic  ^IS.,  but  not,  according  to  Tischendorf,  a 
prima  mami]  presents  the  .\mmonian  or  Eusebiaii 
numerals  and  canons,  C  and  D  the  numerals  with- 
out the  canons.  B  has  neither  numerals  nor  e*- 
nons,  but  a  notation  of  its  own,  the  chief  peculi- 
arity of  which  is,  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are 
treated  as  a  single  book,  and  brought  under  a  con- 
tinuous capitulation.  After  passing  into  disuse 
and  so  mto  comparative  oblivion,  the  Eusebian  and 
Euthalian  divisions  have  recently  (since  1827)  again 
become  familiar  to  the  English  student  tlirough 
Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
[The  Eusebian  sections  and  canons  also  appear  in 
the  recent  editions  of  Tischendorf,  Wordsworth, 
and  TregeUes.] 

With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  division  into  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh 
de  St.  Cher  sufjerseded  those  that  had  been  in  use 
previously,  appeare<l  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the  English  Bible  by 
Coverdale,  and  so  liecame  universal.  The  notation 
of  the  verses  in  each  chapter  naturally  followed  on 
the  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Testa- 


a  *  Euthalius  appears  to  have  derived  these  divis- 
ons,  at  least  in  the  Acts,  from  a  MS.  written  by  Pam- 
philus  the  martyr  (d.  A.  D.  309).  See  Montfaucon, 
Biht.  CoisOn.  p.  78  ff.  ;  TregeUes,  Text.  Oil.  ofthf  N. 


T.  pp.  27,  32.  On  the  Eusebian  sections  and  canoiil 
see  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  t/ie  OU.  of  the  N.  T  pp.  50 
58.  A 
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tnent.  The  superiority  of  such  a  dirision  over  the  I 
marginal  notation  A  H  C  1)  in  the  Bil>le  of  Car- ! 
dinal  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  led  men  to  adopt  an  anal- 
ogous system  for  the  New.  In  the  l^tin  version 
of  l'a<;uinus  accordingly,  there  is  a  versicular  divis- 
ion, thougli  differing  from  the  one  subsequently 
used  in  the  greater  length  of  its  verses.  The  ab- 
lence  of  an  authoritative  standard  like  that  of  the 
.Vlasoretes,  left  nu)re  scope  to  the  individual  discre- 
tion of  editors  or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the 
two  .Stephenses  caused  that  which  they  adopted  in 
their  numerous  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  \'ulgate  to  be  generally  received.  In  tlie 
I'reface  to  the  Concordance,  ])ublished  by  Henry 
Stephens,  Ib'Ji,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
tlie  origin  of  this  division.  His  father,  he  tells  us, 
finding  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  already 
dinded  into  chapters  (Imemala,  or  sections),  pro- 
ceeded to  t  further  subdivision  into  \erses.  The 
name  rersiculi  did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He 
would  have  preferred  (memntin  or  seclumcuke,  but 
the  preference  of  others  for  the  former  led  him  to 
adopt  it.  The  whole  work  was  accomplished  "  inter 
equitandum  "  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 
While  it  was  in  progress  men  doubted  of  its  suc- 
cess. No  sooner  was  it  known  than  it  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  Tiie  edition  in  which  this 
diviiiion  w;us  first  adopted  was  published  in  15-51, 
another  came  from  the  same  press  in  1555.  It  wasn 
uned  for  the  Vulgate  in  the  .\ntwerp  edition  of 
Hentenius  in  155!t,  for  the  English  version  pub- 
lished in  Geneva  in  1560,  and  from  that  time,  with 
slight  variations  in  detail,  has  been  universally  rec- 
ognized. The  convenience  of  such  a  system  for 
reference  is  oljvious  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whetlier  it  has  not  been  purchased  by  a  great  sac- 
rifice of  the  perception  by  ordinary  readers  of  the 
true  order  an4  connection  of  the  books  of  the  Bi- 
ble." In  some  cases  the  division  of  chajjters  sep- 
arates portions  which  are  very  closely  united  (see 
e.  f/.  Matt.  ix.  38,  and  x.  1,  xi.x.  30.  and  xx.  i  ; 
Mark  ii.  23-28,  and  iii.  1-5,  viii.  38,  and  ix.  1 ; 
Luke  XX.  45-47,  and  xxi.  1-4 ;  Acts  vii.  GO,  and 
viii.  1;  1  Cor.  x.  33.  xi.  1;  2  Cor.  iv.  18,  v.  1,  vi. 
18,  and  vii.  1 ),  and  throughout  gives  the  impression 
of  a  formal  division  altogether  at  variance  with  tlie 
continuous  flow  of  narrative  or  thouglit  which  char- 
acterized the  book  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
writer.  Tiie  separation  of  verses  in  its  turn  has  con- 
duced largely  to  the  habit  of  building  doctrinal  sys- 
tems upon  isolated  texts.  The  advantages  of  the  re- 
ceived method  are  united  with  those  of  an  arrange- 
ment rej)reseiiting  the  original  more  faithfully  in  the 
structure  of  the  Paragraph  IJihles,  lately  published 
by  different  editors,  and  in  the  Greek  Testaments 
of  Lloyd,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf.  The  stu- 
dent ought,  lunvever,  to  remember  in  using  these 
that  the  paragraphs  belong  to  the  editor,  not  to  the 
writer,  and  are  therefore  lialile  to  the  same  casual- 
ties rising  out  of  subjective  peculiarities,  dogmatic 
bias,  and  the  like,  .as  the  chapters  of  our  common 
Hiiiles.  Practically  the  ri.sk  of  such  casualties  ha.s 
\>een  rcduce<l  almost  to  a  minimum  by  the  care  of 
editors  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  their  prede- 
cessors have  fallen,  but  the  possiliility  of  the  evil 
exists,  and  should  therefore  be  guarded  against  by 
the  exercise  of  an  independent  judgment. 

E.  H.  P. 


1  *  On  this  point  sec  the  striking  remarks  of  Locke 
in  the  Preface  to  hu  I'nraphr.'se  ami  Notts  on  the 
E^  I'lki  oj  St    Paul.  A. 


BILDAD 
•  BIBLE,  ENGLISH.     See  Veuwom.  au 

TIIomZEl). 

BICHTRI  ("I??  :  ^oxopi  [Vat.  Alex.  -p«,] 
Boclin  ;  Jtrst-ljoi'n,  Sim.;  youthful,  Gesen.  Eiirrt, 
but  perhaps  rather  son  of  Jjtclier),  ancestor  of 
Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1  ff.).     [Bkciiku.] 

A.  C.  H. 

BID'KAR  (ir?13  [sUMer,  Ges.] :  BaSeKif 
[Vat.i  -*ca];  Joseph.  BaSaKpos'-  Bndacer),  Jebu't 
"  captain  "  {W^W  :  Joseph,  b  t^s  roirits  uoipas 
7jyefiu>v,  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  3),  originally  his  fellow-offi- 
cer (2  K.  ix.  25);  who  completed  the  sentence  on 
Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  by  casting  his  body  into  the 
field  of  Naboth  after  Jehu  had  transfixed  him  with 
an  arrow. 

BIER.     [BuKiAL.] 

BIGTHA  (Sn;2l:BapaC/:  [Vat.  hupa(T,; 
Alex,  corrupt;  Comp.  807060:]   Bagalha),  one  of 

the  seven  "  chamberlains "  (□"'P''"^D,  eunuchs) 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

BIG'THAN    and    BIGTHA'NA    (1^52, 

Esth.  ii.  21,  and  S3ri52,  ■vi-  2:  Bagnthan),  a 
eunuch  ("chamberlain,"  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of 
Ahasuerus,  one  of  those  "  who  kept  the  door " 
(marg.  "  threshold,"'  a.pxi(TicfJ.aTO(pvKaK(s,  LXX.), 
and  who  conspired  with  Teresh,  one  of  his  coadju- 
tors, against  the  king's  life.  The  conspiracy  wa« 
detected  by  Mordecai,  and  the  eunuchs  hung. 
Prideaux  (Con.  i.  3G3)  supposes  that  the.se  officers 
had  been  partially  superseded  by  the  degradation 
of  Vasliti,  and  sought  revenge  by  the  murder  of 
Ahasuerus.  This  suggestion  falls  in  with  that  of 
the  Chaldee  Vs.,  an4  of  the  LXX.  which  in  Esth. 
ii.  21  interpolates  the  words  e\vn-ri6ri(rav  01  Svo 
fvvovxoi  Tov  fiaffiKfus  ....  oTi  irporjx^rt  Map- 
Soxa^os-  The  name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  on 
both  occasions.  Bigthan  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Persian  and  SAnskiit  Bo r/adami,  "a  gift  of 
fortune  "  ((icsen.  s.  v.).  F.  W.  F. 

BIG'VAI  [2  syl.]  ("'pa  :  Bayovf,  Bayovai, 
[etc.:]   Bei/iKii,  [Bt:f/-ui]). 

1.  "Children  of  Bigvai,"  2050  (Neh.  2067)  in 
number,  returned  from  the  Captivity  wth  Zerub- 
babel  (l>.r.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii.  Iii),  and  72  of  them 
at  a  later  date  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  [Bagoi; 
Ba<«j.] 

2.  (Begudi,  Begoai.)  Apparently  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  ZerubbalMjl's  expedition  (ICzr.  ii.  2;  Neh. 
\ii.  7),  and  who  afterwards  signed  the  covenant 
(Neh.  X.  16). 

BIK'ATH-A'VEN,  Am.  i.  5,  mar^.  [Ave> 

1;    CUCLK.SYI{1.\.] 

BILDAD  (1172,  ton  of  contention,  if  Ge- 

senius's  deriv.ation  of  it  from  Tl7  1?  be  correct; 
BoA5({S;  [Alex.  BoASoj,  in  Job  ii.  11:  xviii.  1:] 
Bnl'liul),  the  second  of  Job's  three  friends.     He  ia 

callcfl  '-the  Shuhite "  ("'n^tS'n),  which  impliea 
Iwth  his  family  and  nation.  Shuah  w.as  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Ai)raham  and  Keturah,  .and  of  an  Ara- 
l)ian  tribe  sjinmg  fnini  him,  when  he  had  been  sent 
e.astw.ard  by  his  fatlier.  (ie-senius  (s.  r.)  suppose* 
it  to  be  "the  same  as  the  Sokkoio  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  15)  to  the  east  of  Batanea,"  and  therefore  tc 
the  east  of  the  Land  of  I'z  fSiiiAii].  The  LXX. 
glrangely  enouch,  renders   it   i  raif  Soi;x*'<»"'  t^ 
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javvosi  appearing  to  intend  a  distinction  between 
tim  and  tlie  otlier  friends,  whom  in  the  samt  verse 
It  calls  ^aa-iKfis  (Job.  ii.  11). 

Bildad  takes  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  contro- 
versies with  Job  (viii.,  xviii.,  xxv.).  Me  follows  in 
the  train  of  Eliphaz,  but  with  more  violent  decla- 
mation, less  argument,  and  keener  invective.  His 
address  is  abrupt  and  untender ;  and  in  his  very  first 
ipeech  he  cruelly  attributes  the  death  of  Job's  chil- 
dren to  their  own  transgressions  and  loudly  caUs 
on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed  crimes.  His  sec- 
ond speech  (xviil. )  merely  recapitulates  his  former 
assertions  of  the  temporal  calamities  of  the  wicked; 
on  this  occasion  he  implies,  without  expressing. 
Job's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  ex- 
hort him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech  (xxv.), 
unable  to  refute  the  sufferer's  arguments,  he  takes 
refuge  in  irrelevant  dogmatism  on  God's  glory  and 
man's  nothingness:  in  reply  to  which  Job  justly 
reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argument  and 
faUure  in  charitable  forbearance  (Ewald,  das  Buck 
Ijob).     [See  Job.]  F.  W.  F. 

BIL'EAM  (D^ba  [foreiffner,  Ges.;  or 
throat,  gorge,  Dietr.}:  ^\en^\d.av\  [Vat.  om. ;] 
Alex.  l^Kaajx'  Baalim),  a  town  in  the  western 
half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  70,  as  being  given  (with  its  "suburbs") 
to  the  Kohathites.  In  the  lists  in  Josh.  svii. 
and  xxi.  this  name  does  not  appear,  and  Ibleam 
and  Gath-rimmon  are  substituted  for  it,  the  former 
by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  the  latter  imcertain. 
[Gath-kihmon;  Ibleam.]  G. 

BIL'GAH  (n372  [cheerfulness]:  oBeAyay; 
[Vat.  BeA/3aj:]  Belga).  1.  A  priest  in  the  time 
of  David ;  the  heatl  of  the  fifteenth  course  for  the 
temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14). 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  Horn,  in  Neh.  xii.  18 
BoAyas-]  A  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Xeh.  xii.  5,  18); 
probably  the  same  who,  under  the  slightly  altered 
name  Bilg.vi,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

BIL'GAI  [2  syl]  C^^b^  [cheerfulness'] : 
BsAyaj;  [Vat.  BsXaeia,  FA.  -o-ia:]  Belgai),'Neih. 
i.  8;  probably  the  same  as  Bilgah,  2. 

BIL'HAH  (nnba  [perh.  bashfulness]: 
BaWd'-  Bala).  1.  Handmaid  of  Rachel  (Gen. 
s-xix.  29),  and  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom  she 
bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  3-8,  xxxv.  25, 
xlvi.  2-5;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  Her  step-son  Keuben  af- 
terwards lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22),  wliich  en- 
tailed a  curse  upon  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4). 

2.  [Baa\a;  Vat.  A&eWa]  A  town  of  the 
Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  2!J);  also  called  Baalah  and 
Balah.     [B.V.VL,  p.  208,  No.  2,  b.] 

BIL'HAX  (]nr'2  [j^rh.  modest]:  BaKad/j.; 
[Alex.  BaXaai/'-]  Balaan,  the  same  root  as  Bilhah, 
Gen.  xxx.  3,  &c.  The  final  i  is  evidently  a  Horite 
termination,  as  in  Zaavan,  Akan,  Dishan,  Aran, 
Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdan,  Eshban,  &c. ;  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  Etruscan  ena,  Greek  a(j/)s, 
•cv,  &c.). 

1.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir, 
dwelling  in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen. 
ixxvi.  27;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

2.  {BaXudu:  Balin.)  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Je- 
liael  (1  Chr.  ^'ii.  10).     It  does  not  appear  clearly 
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a  '  Agtainst  this  opiuion  see  Meyer  {in  loc.)  who  says 
i»re  \&  not  a  single  Greek  example  of  yeccVia  with  this 


fix)m  which  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  .Jediael  wag 
descended,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21. 
or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as  he  was  the  father  of  Ehud 
(ver.  10),  and  Ehud  seems,  from  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  6 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  conse- 
quently Bilhan,  were  probably  Belaites.  The  oc- 
currence of  Bilhan  as  well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  names  both  imported  from  Edom,  is  re- 
markable. A.  C.  H. 

BIL'SHAN  Cll^ba  [son  of  the  tongue]: 
BaXacrdv  f\'at.  Baapafi],  BaXcrdu  [Alex.  Baccffav, 
I'A.  Bacrcpa:/]:  Belsan,  [Btlsam]),  one  of  Zerub- 
babel's  companions  on  his  expedition  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  ii.  2;   Neh.  vii.  7). 

BIM'HAL  (7rTl!22l  [son  of  circumcision]: 
Ba/xariW  [Vat.  I^aAaTjA.:]  Ckamanl),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Japhlet  in  the  line  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33) 

BIN'EA  (S^32  [perh.  fountain]:  Bawd; 
[Vat.  Bava,  1  Chr.  viii.  37;  Alex.  do.  ix.  43:] 
Banaa),  the  son  of  Moza;  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37;  ix.  43). 

BINNU'I  0^33  [a  building,  Ges.;  kindreds 
ship,  Fiirst]:  Bavaia;  [Vat.  E/Sawio:]  Bennoi). 
1.  A  I>evite,  father  of  Noadiah,  in  Ezra's  time 
(Ezr.  viii.  .33). 

.  2.  [Bavovl;  Vat.  FA.  Qavoui:  Bennui.]  One 
of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had  taken  a  for- 
eign wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).   [Balxuus.] 

3.  [Bavovi:  Bennui]  Another  Israelite,  of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  who  had  also  taken  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  38).  [Here  the  A.V.  ed.  1611,  etc.  reads 
Bennui.] 

4.  [Bavovi:  Bannui.]  Altered  from  Bani  in  the 
corresponding  list  in  Ezra  (Neh.  vii.  15). 

5.  [In  Neh.  iii.  24,  Bavi,  Vat..\lex.  FA.  Bweti 
X.  9,  BavaioV,  xii.  8,  Bavovi:  Bennui.]  A  Levite, 
son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at  the  reparation  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  xmder  Nehemiah,  Neh.  iii. 
24,  X.  9.     He  is  possibly  also  the  Binnui  in  xii.  8. 

BIRDS.     [Fowls.] 

BIR'SHA  {VW'1'2.  [sonofwicledness,  Ges.]: 
Bapad:  Bersa),  king  of  Gomorrha  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

*  BIRTH.     [Children.] 

BIRTHDAYS  (ra  yeyeaia.  Matt.  xiv.  6) 
Properly  ra  yev^QXia  is  a  birthday  feast  (and  hence 
in  the  early  writers  the  day  of  a  martyr's  com- 
memoration), but  TO.  yevfo-ia  seems  to  be  used  in 
this  sense  by  a  Hellenism,  for  in  Herod,  iv.  26  it 
means  a  day  in  honor  of  the  dead.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6  the  feast  to  commemorate 
Herod's  accession  is  intended,"  for  we  know  that 
such  feasts  were  common  (especially  in  Herod's 
family,  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §3;  Blunt's  Coinci 
dencts.  Append,  vii.),  and  were  called  "  the  day  of 
the  king "   (Hos.  \"ii.  5).     The  Gemarists  distua- 

guish   expressly  between  0*^37^    1>W  M"^D1D2, 

76^6(710  regni,  and  the  "^T^vn  DV  or  birthday. 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  xiv.  6.) 

The  custom  of  observing  birthdays  is  very  an- 
cient (Gen.  si.  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in  Job  i.  4, 
&c.,  we  read  that  Job's  sons  "  feasted  every  one  hia 
day."  In  Persia  they  were  celebrated  with  peculiar 
honors  and  baaquets,  for  the  details  of  which  see 


meaning.    See  also  Kuinoel,  i.  426.    There  is  no  reason 
for  discarding  the  usual  sense  in  Matt.  xiv.  6.       H. 
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Herod,  i.  138.  And  in  Kjjypt  "  the  liirthdays  of  I 
the  kintjs  were  celebrated  with  a^iviii  poiDp.  Tliey 
were  looketl  upon  as  holy;  no  busine.ss  was  done 
upon  them,  and  all  classes  indulj^ed  in  the  festivi- 
ties suitiilile  to  the  occasion.  ICvery  ICfjyptian  at- 
tachetl  niiK'li  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  j 
the  hour  of  his  liirth  "  (NN'ilkinson,  v.  2U0).  ] 
Prol)al)ly  in  consequence  of  the  ceremonies  usual  [ 
in  tlieir  celehration,  the  Jews  re;;arded  their  ob- 
i«!r\-ance  as  an  idolatrous  custom  (Lightfoot,  /.  c). 

V.  \V.  V. 

BIRTHRIGHT  (n-;i:;3  :  rh  wpuTorSKia). 
The  a<lvantaj;('s  accruinf»  to  the  eldest  son  were  not 
definitely  fixed  in  ])atriarchal  times.  The  theory 
•hat  he  w.is  the  priest  of  the  family  rests  on  no 
scri])tural  statement,  and  the  llabbis  appear  divided 
on  the  iiuestiou  (see  lIottin};er's  j\i)tir  on  G'vuclirui':^ 
Musiit  find  Aariin,  i.  1;  l"y;<'l-  iii-  5.T).  Great 
respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household,  and,  as 
Uie  family  widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew  into  a 
sustained  authority,  undefined  save  by  custom,  in 
ail  matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  the  "princes" 
of  the  cuni^Togation  had  probably  rights  of  primo- 
geniture (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14).  A  "  double 
portion  "  of  the  paternal  property  w;is  allotted  by 
the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  nor  could  the 
caprice  of  the  father  dei)rive  him  of  it.  This  prob- 
ably means  twice  as  much  as  any  other  son  enjoyed. 
.Such  was  the  inheritance  of  .Jo.seph,  his  sons  reckon- 
ing with  his  brethren,  and  becoming  heads  of  tribes. 
This  seems  to  explain  the  request  of  Khsha  for  a 
"double  portion"'  of  Klijalrs  spirit  (2  K.  ii.  !)). 
Reuben,  through  his  unfilial  conduct,  was  deprived 
of  the  birthright  (Gen.  xlix.  4;  1  Chr.  v.  1).  It 
is  likely  that  some  remembrance  of  this  lost  i)re- 
eminence  stirred  the  Keubenite  leadcre  of  Korah's 
rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1,  2,  xxvi.  5-'J).  llsau's  act, 
transferring  his  right  to  .Jacob,  was  allowed  valid 
(Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  first-born  of  the  king  was 
his  successor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3);  David,  how- 
ever, by  divine  appointment,  excluded  Adonijah  in 
favor  of  Solomon,  which  deviation  from  rule  wa.s 
indicato<l  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin,  /.  c.  4,  with 
Hettinger's  notes).  The  first-liorn  of  a  line  is  often 
noted  by  the  early  scriptural  genealogies,  e.  (/.  (ien. 
xxii.  21,  xxv.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  5,  &c.  The  .lews 
attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title  (see  Schi  ttgen. 
J/or.  Ihhr.  i.  !)22)  and  thus  "  first-born "  and 
•'  fii-st-begotten  "  seem  applied  to  the  Messiah  (IJom. 
viii.  2i),  Heb.  i.  6).  II.  II. 

•  The  term  "  first-bom  "  is  used  fignrati\ely  to 
denote  preeminence,  and  is  ajjplied  to  oik;  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  favor  of  God,  as  to  David,  I's. 
Ixxxix.  27 ;  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  cho.scn 
[leople,  Kx.  iv.  22;  2  Ksdr.  vi.  58;  Tsalt.  Salom. 
xviii.  4  (Fabric.  Coil,  pscwlvpigr.  V.  T.  i.  970); 
and  to  Ephraini,  Jer.  xxxi.  'J.     See  also  Col.  i.  15. 

A. 

BIR'ZAVITH  (niV-l3,  Keri,  fT-nn 
[olivvsource,  Fiirst] :  ^fpQaiO,  [Vat.  BTj^aifl;] 
Alex.  BcpCfaic:  li'irsailh),  a  name  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and  appa- 
rently, from  the  m  )de  of  its  mention,  the  name  of 
a  place  (conip.  the  similar  expression,  "  father  of 
Bethlehem,"  "father  of  Tekoa."  Ac.  in  cha|)s.  ii. 
»nd  iv.).  The  reading  of  the  Keri  may  be  inter- 
oretetl  "  well  of  olives."  No  tnice  of  it  is  found 
elsewhere. 

niSH'LAM  (C^P2  [son  of  jwacc] :  liisc- 
lani),  ajiiMkrently  an  officer  or  commissioner  (auy- 
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Ta)T(T6n(yos,  1  Esdr.  ii.  IC)  of  Artaxerxes  in  ?*l 
estine  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  Zerubbabel  iron 
cai)tivity  (Kzr.  iv.  7).  By  the  LXX.  the  word  if 
triuislated  iv  dpijin),  in  peace;  see  margin  of  A. 
v.,  and  so  also  Iwth  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions. 

BISHOP  (iniffKOTTos)-  This  word,  applietl  in 
the  N.  'I',  to  the  otiicers  of  the  Church  who  were 
charged  with  certain  functions  of  superintendence, 
had  been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office.  The  in- 
spectors or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to  her 
subject-states  were  iiriaKoiroi  (Aristoph.  ^Ir.  1022), 
and  tlieir  office,  like  that  of  the  Spartan  Harn-osts, 
authorized  them  to  interfere  in  all  the  {wli'ical  ar- 
rangements of  the  state  to  which  they  were  sent. 
The  title  was  .still  current  and  beginning  to  be  used 
by  the  liomans  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic 
(Cic.  nd  Alt.  vii.  11).  The  Hellenistic  Jews  found 
it  employed  in  the  l.XX.,  though  with  no  very  defi- 
nite value,  for  officers  charged  with  cert.ain  func- 
tions (Num.  i*'.  Itj,  xxxi.  14;  Ps.  cix.  8;  Is.  Ix.  17; 

for  Heb.  iT^pD,  or  T-lp^").  When  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gentile  cities  in- 
volved the  assignment  of  the  work  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence to  a  distinct  order,  the  title  tViV/foTros 
presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient  and  familiar, 
and  was  therefore  adojited  as  readily  as  the  word 
elder  i-n-pfa^vrtpos)  had  been  in  the  mother  church 
of  .ienisalem.  That  the  two  titles  were  originally 
eijuivalent  is  clear  from  the  following  facts. 

1.  'E-TTio-KOTToi  and  irpea-^vrepoi  are  nowhere 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  from  each 
other. 

2.  'EiriaKOTroi  and  StaKovoi  are  named  as  ap- 
])arently  an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil, 
i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  8). 

3.  The  same  persons  are  described  by  both 
names  (Acts  xx.  17,  28;  Tit.  i.  5,  7). 

4.  Xlptc^vTfpoi  discharge  functions  which  are 
essentially  epi.scopal,  /.  c.  involving  pastoral  super- 
intendence (1  Tim.  V.  17;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2).  The 
age  that  followed  that  of  the  Apostles  witnessed  a 
gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  K])istles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their  least  in- 
teqwlated  or  most  mutilated  form,  the  l)i.sho(i  is 
recognized  as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  tlie 
presbyters  {I'.p.  ad  Smyni.  c.  8;  ad  Trail,  cc.  2, 
3,  8;  <id  Mayn.  c.  6).  In  those  of  Clement  of 
Home,  however,  the  two  woi-ds  are  still  dealt  with 
as  interchangeable  (1  Cor.  cc.  42,  44,  57).  The 
omission  of  any  mention  of  an  ^TriV/fOTroy  in  ad- 
dition to  the  -npfcr^vTfpoi  and  SiaKovoi  in  Poly- 
carp's  Fi)istle  to  the  Pliilip])iaiis  (c.  5),  and  the 
enumeration  of  "  apostoli,  episcopi,  doctores,  minis- 
tri,"  in  the  .Shepherd  of  Hennas  (i.  3,  5),  are  less 
decisive,  but  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  word. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops 
and  cldei-s  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  in(|uire  into  — 
(1.)  The  rehition  which  existed  between  the  two 
titles.  (2.)  The  functions  and  mode  of  ap|H^iiitment 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  ajiplied.  (3.) 
Their  ivlations  to  the  general  government  and  dis- 
ei|>line  of  the  Church. 

I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vpfaPirtpoi  had 
the  priority  in  order  of  lime.  The  existence  of  a 
l)0<ly  Ijciiring  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  tlie 
coi-R'lative  ol  yfuTtpoi  (conip.  I.uke  xxii.  2ti;  1 
Pet.  V.  1,  5)  in  the  narnitive  of  .Ananias  (.Acts  v.  G) 
The  order  its(>lf  is  recognizwl  in  .Acts  xi.  30,  ftn(J 
takes  |uirt   in   the  deliberations  of  the  Church  at 
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Jerusalem  in  Acts  xv.  It  is  transferred  by  Paul 
%n  i  B;iruabas  to  the  Gentile  cluirches  in  their  first 
aiissionary  journey  (Acts  xiv.  2-)).  The  earliest 
use  of  iniaKoiroi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  ad- 
dress of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx. 
28),  and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions 
than  given  as  a  title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which 
it  is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  irpecr^vTepot 
(except  on  the  improbable  hy])otliesis  that  Timothy 
belongs  to  the  period  following  on  St.  Paul's  de- 
parture from  Ephe.sus  in  Acts  xx.  1 )  is  that  to  the 
'"hilippians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first  impris- 
onment at  Kome.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that 
this  sliould  be  the  order;  that  tlie  word  deri\ed 
from  the  usages  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
every  one  of  which  had  its  superintending  elders 

(D^3)7.T  •  comp.  Luke  vii.  3),  should  precede  that 
borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  a  Greeif  state. 
If  the  latter  was  afterwards  felt  to  be  the  more 
adequate,  it  may  have  been  because  there  was  a  life 
in  the  organization  of  the  Church  higher  than  that 
of  the  synagogues,  and  functions  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence devolving  on  the  elders  of  tlie  Ciiris- 
tian  congregation  which  were  unltnown  to  those 
of  the  other  periods.  It  had  the  merit  of  being 
descriptive  as  well  as  titular;  a  "  uomen  officii" 
i»  well  as  a  "  nonien  dignitatis."  It  could  be 
associated,  as  the  other  could  not  be,  with  the 
thought  of  the  highest  pastoral  superintendence  — 
of  Christ  himsell'  as  the  ttoi/^V  koI  iiricTKowos  (1 
Pet.  ii.  25). 

II.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  were 
appointed,  as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  tlie  in- 
stitution of  tlie  ottice,  we  liave  no  record.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  G, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  Churcli  collectively  (possibly  to 
take  the  place  that  had  been  filled  by  the  Seven, 
comp.  Stanley's  Aposl.  At/e,  p.  G4)  and  then  set 
apart  to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  tlie  .Vpos- 
tles'  hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv. 
14;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  the  irpecrfiuT^pioy,  probably  the 
body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part  with 
the  apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination ;  but  here  it 
remains  doul)tfuI  whether  the  office  to  which  Tim- 
othy was  appointed  was  that  of  the  Bishop-Elder 
or  one  derived  from  the  S])ecial  commission  with 
which  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  show  him 
to  have  been  entrusted.  The  connection  of  1  Tim. 
v.  22  is,  on  the  whole,  against  our  referring  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to  the  ordination 
of  elders  (comp.  Hammond,  in  he),  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Heb.  vi.  2.  The  imposition  of  liands 
was  indeed  the  outward  sign  of  the  communication 
of  all  spiritual  x^pifffxaTa,  as  well  as  of  functions 
for  which  ^apicr/xara  were  required,  and  its  use  for 
the  latter  (as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  li;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  was 
connected  with  its  instrumentality  in  tlie  bestowal 
of  the  former.  The  conditions  which  were  to  be 
observed  m  choosing  these  officers,  as  stated  in  the 
pastoral  epistles,  are,  blameless  life  and  reputation 
among  those  "  that  are  without "  as  well  as  within 
the  Church,  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the 
wide  kindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself  in 
hospitality,  the  being  "  the  husband  of  one  wife  " 
'i.  e.  according  to  the  most  jiroiiable  mterpretation, 
not  divorced  and  then  inarried  to  another;  but 
eomp.  Hammond,  Estius,  Ellicott,  in  loc),  showing 
powers  of  government  in  his  own  household  as  well 
\s  in  self-control,  not  being  a  recent  and,  therefore, 
ID   untried  convert.     When  appointed,  the  duties 
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of  the  bishop-elders  appear  to  have  been  as  follows . 
—  1.  General  superintendence  over  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  Hock  (I  Pet.  v.  2).  According  to 
the  aspects  which  this  function  presented,  those  on 
whom  it  de\ohed  were  described  as  iroifiives  (Eph. 
iv.  11),  TTpoi(TT(ine'i  (1  Tim.  v.  17),  wpoiaTdfifvot 
(1  Thess.  V.  12).  Its  exercise  called  for  the  ;^api<r- 
fia  Kvl3epvii(Teojs  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  The  last  two 
of  the  al)ove  titles  iniply  obviously  a  recognized 
rank,  as  well  as  work,  which  would  show  itself 
naturally  in  special  marks  of  honor  in  the  meeting.' 
of  the  Church.  2.  The  work  of  teaching,  both 
pubhcly  and  privately  (1  Thess.  v.  12;  Tit.  i.  9;  1 
Tim.  v.  17).  At  first,  it  appears  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  practices  of  the  Church  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
2G,  the  work  of  oral  teaching,  whatever  form  it  as 
suiued,  was  not  limited  to  any  body  of  men*,  but 
was  exercised  according  as  each  man  possessed  a 
special  ■)(api<TfJLa  for  it.  Even  then,  however,  there 
were,  as  the  warnings  of  that  cliapteu  show,  some 
inconveniences  attendant  on  this  freedom,  and  it 
was  a  n.atural  remedy  to  select  men  for  the  special 
function  of  teaching  because  they  possessed  the 
XapiffjUa,  and  then  gradually  to  confine  that  work 
to  them.  The  work  of  preaching  (Kripiiacrfiv)  to 
the  heathen  did  not  belong,  apparently,  to  the 
bishop-elders  as  such,  but  was  the  office  of  the 
apostle-evangelist.  Tlieir  duty  was  to  feed  the 
flock,  teaching  publicly  (Tit.  i.  9),  opposing  errors, 
admonishing  privately  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  3.  The 
work  of  visiting  the  oick  appears  in  Jam.  v.  14,  as 
assigned  to  the  elders  of  the  Church.  There,  in- 
deed, it  is  connected  with  the  practice  of  anointing 
as  a  means  of  healing,  but  this  office  of  Christian 
sympathy  would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  confinwl 
to  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  ^fapiV/iara 
laiMaTO)!',  and  it  is  probably  to  this,  and  to  acts  of 
a  like  kind,  that  we  are  to  refer  the  cn'riXa/xfidveo'- 
6at  Tuv  dadevovfTCuu  of  Acts  xx.  35,  and  the  a»^ 
TiA.?7i|/6is  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  4.  Among  these  acts 
of  cliarity  that  of  receiving  strangers  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  8).  The 
bishop-elder's  house  was  to  be  the  house  of  the 
Christian  who  arrived  in  a  strange  city  and  found 
himself  without  a  friend.  5.  Of  the  part  taken 
by  them  in  the  liturgical  meetings  of  the  Church 
we  have  no  distinct  evidence.  Reasoning  from  the 
language  of  1  Cor.  x.,  xii.,  and  from  the  practices  of 
the  post-ajwstohc  age,  we  may  believe  that  they 
would  preside  at  such  meetings,  that  it  would  be- 
long to  them  to  bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the 
Church  met  to  break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in 
different  cities.  At  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
elders  of  the  Church  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In  1 
Cor.  ix.  14,  and  (Jal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right  of 
the  muiisters  of  the  Church  to  be  supported  by  it. 
In  1  Tim.  v.  17,  he  gives  a  special  application  of 
the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a  double  allow- 
ance (ri/irj,  comp.  Hammond,  in  Inc.)  to  those  who 
have  been  conspicuous  for  their  activity. 

Collectively  at  .Jerusalem,  and  probably  in  other 
churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took  part  in  de- 
liberations (Acts  XV.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed  other 
churches  {ibid.  xv.  23),  were  joined  with  the  Apos- 
tles in  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on  of 
hanis  (2  Tim.  i.  G).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of 
any  organized  society  that  such  a  body  of  men 
should  be  subject  to  a  power  higher  than  their  own, 
whether  vested  in  one  chosen  l)y  themselves  or  de- 
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riving  its  authority  from  some  external  source:  diitl 
we  find  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  the  delegate 
of  an  apostle,  and  it  Jhrliori  to  the  ajwstle  himself, 
to  receive  accusations  against  them,  to  hear  evi- 
dence, to  admonish  where  there  was  the  hope  of 
amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved  unavaiUng 
(I  Tim.  V.  1,  19;  Tit.  iii.  10). 

III.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
episcopal  functions  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
words,  as  implying  a  special  superintendence  over 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
Apostles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with  their 
authority.  The  name  of  Apostle  was  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  the  twelve.  It  was  claimed  by  St. 
Paul  for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1);  it  is  used  by  him 
of  others  (Kom.  xvi.  7;  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil.  ii. 
25).  •  It  is  clear  that  a  process  of  change  must 
have  been  at  work  between  the  date  of  the  latest  of 
the  pastoral  epistles  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius, 
leading  not  so  much  to  an  altered  organization  as 
to  a  modificatioii  of  the  original  terminology.  The 
name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  ui  the  latter  as  belong- 
ing to  the  past,  a  title  of  honor  which  their  succes- 
sors could  not  claim.  That  of  bishop  rises  in  its 
significance,  and  takes  the  place  left  vacant.  The 
dangers  by  which  tlie  (Jhurch  was  threatened  made 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  was  thus  trans- 
mitted more  necessary.  The  permanent  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishop  over  a  given  district,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  less  settled  rule  of  the  travelling 
apostle,  would  tend  to  its  development.  The  Rev- 
elation of  St.  John  presents  something  like  an  in- 
termediate stage  in  this  process.  The  angels  of 
the  seven  churclies  are  partly  addressed  as  their 
representatives,  partly  as  individuals  ruling  them 
(Hev.  ii.  2,  iii.  2-4).  The  name  may  belong  to  the 
special  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  have  I'cen 
introduced  like  trpia^vrepoi  from  the  organization 
of  the  synagogue,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving it  ever  to  have  been  in  current  use  as  part 
of  the  terminology  of  tlie  Church.  But  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  the  angels  are  those  of  the  earlier 
apostolate,  of  the  later  episcopate.  The  abuse  of 
the  old  title  of  the  highest  office  by  pretenders,  as 
in  Kev.  ii.  2,  may  have  led  to  a  reaction  against  its 
being  used  at  all  except  for  those  to  whom  it  be- 
onged  Kar  i^ox^v-  In  this,  or  in  some  similar 
.'ay,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  assumed  its 
»iter  form ;  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  took  the  place  of  the 
apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  New 
Testament  (Stanley,  Sei'mons  and  A'sscys  cm  (he 
Apostolic  Afje,  pp.  63-77;  Neander's  PJlanz.  u. 
Lett.  i.  248-260 ;  Augusti,  Chrisll.  Arch'aol.  b.  ii. 
c.  6). 

The  later  historj-  of  the  word  is  only  so  far  re- 
markable as  illustrating  by  its  universal  reception 
in  all  the  western  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
SjTia,  tlie  influence  of  the  organization  which  orig- 
inated in  the  cities  of  Greece  or  the  Proconsular 
Asia,  and  the  extent  to  which  Creek  was  the  luii- 
versal  medium  of  intercourse  for  the  churches  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  ^Milman,  Lalin  Clirisl. 
h.  i.  c.  i.):  nowhere  do  we  find  any  attempt  at 
Ruljstituting  a  Latin  equivalent,  hardly  even  an 
i-x|)hu)ation  of  its  meaning.  Augustine  {de  Civ.  D. 
. '.))  compares  it  with  "  speculatores,"  "  pra.'positi ;  " 
Jerome  {F.p.  VIII.  ml  l-.'vni/r.)  with  "supcrin- 
tendeiites."  The  title  f/ilniiij/iiii  itself,  with  its 
companions,  pre^liylvr  and  diaconus,  was  transmit- 
ted l)y  the  Latin  of  the  Western  Church  to  all  the 
Pu>tuance  languages.      The  members  of  the  Gothic 
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race  received  it,  as  they  received  their  Christianity 
from  the  missionaries  of  the  Latin  Church. 

E.  II.  P. 

BITHI'AH  (HNna,  wovshipptr,  lit.  dauyh 
ter,  of  .hdiomli :  BeT0io;  H'^t.  BeAia;  Alex.  BeC 
0(o:]  Btdiia),  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  wife  of 
Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr!  iv.  18) 
The  date  of  Mered  cannot  be  determined,  for  th« 
genealogy  in  which  his  name  occurs  is  indistinct, 
some  portion  of  it  having  apparently  been  lost.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  should  be  referred  to 
the  time  before  the  Exodus,  or  to  a  period  not  nmeh 
later.  Pharaoh  in  this  place  might  be  conjectured 
not  to  be  the  Egyptian  regal  title,  but  to  be  or 
represent  a  Hebrew  name;  but  the  name  Bithiah 
probably  implies  conversion,  and  the  other  wife  of 
Mered  seems  to  be  called  "  the  Jewess."  Unless 
we  suppose  a  transposition  in  the  text,  or  the  loss 
of  some  of  the  names  of  the  children  of  JMered's 
wives,  we  must  consider  the  name  of  Bithiah  un- 
derstood before  "she  bare  Miriam"  (ver.  17),  and 
the  latter  part  of  ver.  18  and  ver.  19  to  be  recapit- 
ulatory ;  but  the  LXX.  does  not  admit  any  except 
the  second  of  these  conjectures.  The  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  the  Egyptian  monuments,  show  that  the 
Pharaohs  intermarried  with  foreigners;  but  such 
alliances  seem  to  have  been  contracted  with  royal 
families  alone.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Bithiah 
was  taken  captive.  There  is,  however,  no  ground 
for  considering  her  to  have  been  a  concubine :  on 
the  contrary  she  is  shown  to  be  a  wife,  from  her 
taking  precedence  of  one  specially  designated  as 
such.  K.  S.  P. 

BITH'RON  (more  accurately  "  the  Bitbron," 
^innsn,  the  bi-oJcen  or  divided  place,  from  "IHS, 
to  ctU  vp,  Ges. :  oAtjj/  tV  irapaTelvovaaV-  omnis 
Betldioron),  a  place — from  tlie  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district  — 
in  tlie  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  The  spot  at  which  Ab- 
ner's  party  crossed  the  Jordan  not  being  specified, 
we  cannot  fix  the  position  of  the  Bithron,  which 
lay  between  that  ford  and  jMahanaini.  As  far  as 
we  know,  the  whole  of  the  country  in  the  CUior  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  is  of  the  broken  and  in- 
tersected character  indicated  by  the  derivation  of 
the  name.  If  the  renderings  of  the  Vulg.  and 
Aquila  arc  correct,  they  must  of  couree  intend 
another  lieth-horon  than  the  well-known  one. 
Beth-haram,  the  conjecture  of  Thenius,  is  also  not 
probable.  G. 

*  This  Bithron  (Jissiire,  rai'ine)  may  have  been 
the  narrow  valley  of  'Ajh'in,  next  nortli  of  the  Jab- 
bok,  and  so  situated  that  Abner  would  ascend  the 
valley  in  order  to  reach  Mahanaini  (J/(i//;u//)  which 
lay  high  up  on  the  acclivity  (KobLnsou,  riiys.  Geoyr.' 
pp.  68,  86).  H. 

BITHYN'IA  (BjfluWo  :  [Bithynia]).  This 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  though  illustrious  in  the 
earlier  ])arts  of  ])ost-apostolic  history,  through 
PHny's  letters  and  the  Council  of  Js'icaa,  has  little 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Apostles  then, 
selves.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Act?  xvi.  7,  and  ib 
1  Pet.  i.  1.  Prom  the  former  of  these  passages  it 
iippears  that  St.  Paul,  when  on  his  progress  from 
Iconium  to  Troas,  in  the  course  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  made  an  attempt  to  enter  Ititliynia, 
iiut  was  prevented,  either  by  providentiiU  liindrances 
or  by  direct  I  >ivine  intimations.  Prom  the  lattei 
it  is  evident  that,  when  St.  Peter  wrote  hiA  find 


BITHYNIA 

Epi  ille,  there  were  Christians  (probanly  of  Jewish 
or  proselyte  origin)  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this 
province,  as  well  as  in  "  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappado- 
cia,  and  Asia." 

Bithyiiia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
on  the  west  contiguous  to  Asia.  On  the  east  its 
limits  underwent  great  modifications.  The  prov- 
ince was  originally  inheritet^.  by  the  Roman  repub- 
lic (b.  c.  74)  as  a  legacy  from  Nicomedes  III.,  the 
last  of  an  independent  hne  of  monarchs,  one  of 
whom  had  invited  into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls, 
who  gave  tlie  name  of  Galati.v  to  the  central  dis- 
trict of  the  Peninsula.  On  the  death  of  jNIithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  b.  c.  03,  the  western  part 
of  the  Pontic  kingdom  was  added  to  the  province 
of  Bithynia,  which  again  received  further  accessions 
on  this  side  under  Augustus,  A.  d.  7.  Thus  the 
province  is  sometimes  called  "  Pontus  and  Bithyn- 
ia "  in  inscriptions;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's 
letters  is  similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  was  not 
constituted  till  the  reign  of  Nero  [Pontus].  It 
is  observable  that  in  Acts  ii.  9  Pontus  is  in  the 
enumeration  and  not  Bithynia,  and  that  in  1  Pet. 
i.  1  both  are  mentioned.     See  Marquardt's  contin- 
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uation  of  Becker's  Rom.  Alterihiimer,  III.  i.  p.  146. 
For  a  description  of  the  country,  which  is  moun 
taiuous,  well  wooded  and  fertile,  Hamilton's  Jie- 
searches  in  A-  M.  may  be  consulted,  also  a  pape: 
by  Ainsworth  in  the  Roy.  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
The  course  of  the  river  Rhyndacus  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture on  the  western  frontier  of  BithjTiia,  and  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Mysian  Olympus  on  the  south- 
west. J.  S.  H. 

BITTER  HERBS  (Q'^"}'"!'?,  merdrim:  ,„■• 
KplSes'-  lactucce  agrestes).  The  Hebrew  word  oc- 
curs in  Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11;  and  Lam.  iii.  1.5: 
in  the  latter  passage  it  is  said,  "  He  hath  filled  me 
with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me  drunken  with 
wormwood."  The  two  other  passages  refer  to  the 
observance  of  the  Passover :  the  IsraeUtes  were  com- 
manded to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  "  with  unleavened 
bread  and  with  bitter  herbs." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  term  merorim 
is  general,  and  includes  the  various  edible  kinds  of 
bitter  plants,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  which  the 
Israelites  could  with  facility  obtain  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  their  numbers  either  in  Egj'pt, 


liM^^^-^ 


zCi^'-^lei' 


Gate  of  NicjEa,  the  capital  ot  Bithj  ma. 


where  the  first  passover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  deserts 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  in  Palestine.  The 
Mishna  {Pestchlm,  c.  2,  §  6)  enumerates  five  kinds 
of  bitter  herbs  —  chazerelh,  'uhhin,  thamcnh,  chnr- 
chnbina,  and  m-tror,  which  it  was  lawful  to  eat 
either  green  or  dried.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  plants  which  these  words  respectively 
denote,  but  the  reader  may  see  the  subject  discussed 
by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  691,  ed.  Rosenmiiller)  and 
by  Carfjzovius  {Apparat.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  ■102).  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Forskal  in  Niebuhr's 
Preface  to  the  Description  de  I' Arabic  (p.  xliv.), 
the  modern  Jews  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  eat  lettuce, 
or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  bugloss  «  with  the  Pas- 
•tal  lamb.  The  Greek  word  TriKpls  is  identified 
jy  Sprengel  (Hist.  Rei  Herb.  i.  100)  with  the  Hel- 


;^' 


iLawJ    (Jissan  ttthor),   which  Forskal 


mintlna  Echioicles,  Linn,  [rather  Gaertn.;  Picris 
Echioides,  Linn.],  Bristly  Helminthia  (Ox-tongiae), 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  chicory  group.  The  Pi- 
cris of  botanists  is  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the 
Helminthia. 

Aben  Ezra  in  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  227)  remarks 
that,  according  to  the  observations  of  a  certain 
learned  Spaniard,  the  ancient  Egyi^tians  always 
used  to  place  different  kinds  of  herbs  upon  the 
table,  with  mustard,  and  that  they  dipped  morsels 
of  bread  into  this  salad.  That  the  Jews  derived 
this  custom  of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from 
the  Egyptians  is  extremely  probable,  for  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bitter-herb  salad 
should  remind  the  Jews  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
bondage  (Ex.  i.  14),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ho« 


(JF/or.   Mgypt.   p.   Ixii.)  identifies  with  Borago   affiti 
nalis. 
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it  should  also  bring  to  their  remembi-ance  their 
Diercii'ul  deliverance  from  it.  It  is  curious  lo  ob- 
ier\-e  in  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Aben  Ezra, 
the  custom,  for  sucli  it  ap[)e;irs  to  have  been,  of 
dipping  a  moi-sel  of  bread  into  the  dish  {rh  Tpv&\i- 
ov),  which  prevailed  in  our  Ix)rd's  time.  May  not 
rh  rpvfiKiov  be  the  sahid  dish  of  bitter  herbs,  and 
rh  ^wfitov,  the  morsel  of  bread  of  which  Alien 
Elzra  sj)e;ilvs  ?  « 

The  menh-im  may  well  be  understood  to  denote 
various  sorts  of  bitter  plants,  such  particularly  as 
belong  to  the  crucifene,  as  some  of  the  bitter 
cresses,  or  to  the  chicory  group  of  the  cumjjusilce, 
the  hawk-weeds,  and  sow-thistles,  and  wild  lettuces 
which  grow  abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Suiai, 
in  Palestine,  aiid  in  I'-gj-pt  (Decaisne,  Flomla 
SiiuUca  in  Annul,  des  Scienc.  j\al.  1834 ;  Strand, 
Flor.  Paliest.  No.  445,  &c.).  W.  II. 

BITTERN  (•TEi:,i7>y«/;  ip^os,  ^.X^ndu, 
Aq.  ;  KVKfos,  Theod.  in  Zeph.  ii.  14:  ericius). 
The  Hebrew  word  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
uiterpretations,  the  old  versions  generally  sanction- 
big  the  "hedgehog"  or  '-porcupine;"  in  which 
rendering  tiiey  have  been  followed  by  Bochart  (Ilie- 
•■oz.  ii.  4.54);  Shaw  {Tniv.  i.  321,  8vo  ed.); 
I^wth  {On  Isaiah,  xiv.  23),  and  some  others;  the 
"tortoise,"  the  "beaver,"  the  "otter,"  the  "owl," 
have  also  all  been  conjectured,  but  without  the 
slightest  show  of  reason.  Philological  arguments 
appear  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  the  "  hedgehog  "  or 
"porcupine,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  /%aW  appears 
to  be  identical  witli  kunfud,  the  Arabic  word''  for 
the  hedgehog;  but  zoi  logically,  the  hedgehog  or 
porcupine  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  'Jhe  word 
occurs  in  Is.  xi\-.  23,  where  of  Babylon  the  I^rd 
says,  "  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  kipiyud 
and  pools  of  water;"  —  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  of  the 
land  of  Iduinea  it  is  said  "  the  kanth  and  the  kljh- 
/V«/ shall  posse-ss  it;  "  and  again  in  Zeph.  ii.  14, 
"  I  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation  and  dry  like  a 
wilderness ;  flocks  shall  lie  down  iii  the  midst  of 
her,  both  the  kaath  and  the  kii>i)dd.  shall  lodge  in 
the  chapiters  thereof,  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the 
windows."  <^  The  former  passage  would  seem  to 
point  to  some  solitude-loving  aquatic  iiird,  which 
might  well  be  represented  by  the  //i/ttrn.  as  the 
A.  V.  ha-s  it ;  but  the  passage  in  Zephaniali  which 
speaks  of  Nineveh  being  made  "  dry  like  a  wilder- 
ness," doas  not  at  first  sight  apjiear  to  be  so  strictly 
suited  t-o  this  rendering.  Gesenius,  l<ee,  Parkburst, 
Winer,  Fiirst,  all  give  "hedgehog"  or  "porcu- 
pine" as  the  represent-itive  of  the  Hebrew  word; 
but  neither  of  these  two  animals  ever  lodges  on  the 
chapiters ''  of  columns,  nor  is  it  their  nature  to  fre- 
quent pools  of  water.    Not  less  unhappy  is  the  read- 


"  Our  custom  of  eating  salad  mixtures  is  in  all  pro- 
bability derived  from  the  Jews.  "  Wliy  do  we  pour 
over  our  li.-ttuces  a  mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  mus- 
tard ?  The  pni<-tico  bejjan  in  Judaia,  where,  in  order 
to  rendi-r  priliitjible  the  hitter  herbs  eaten  with  the 
paschal  lamb,  it  wa.s  usual,  8.i_vs  Moses  Kotsinses,  to 
sprinkle  over  them  a  thick  sauce  called  Karoseth, 
whirh  w;is  composed  of  the  oil  drawn  from  dates  or 
from  pressed  misiii-korncls,  of  vinegar  and  mustjird." 
See  "  Extract  from  the  I'ortfolio  of  a  Man  of  U'tters," 
Monthiy  Ma^azinf,  1810,  p.  148. 

9  '_  o  >         '?  •;  c  > 

^  (yjiJJi  et  i\JlJJit  rrinaceiis,  ec/iimis,  Kam.  Uj. 
tee  Frevtjig. 

c  Dr.  Harris  fnrt  liillrrn)  objects  to  the  words 
*  tbeii  voicct  sh&U  slug  In  the  windows  '   being  applied  | 
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ing  of  the  .\rabic  version  el-houbara,  a  species  ;( 
l>ustai-d  —  the  I/imbnrn  um/iditn^see  Ibis.  i.  284  — 
which  is  a  dweller  in  dry  regions  and  quite  inca- 
l)able  of  roosting.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  \.  \.  is  correct,  and  that  the  bittern  is  the  bird 
denoted  by  the  original  word ;  as  to  the  objectioti 
alluded  to  above  that  this  bird  is  a  lover  of  marshes 
and  pools,  and  would  not  therefore  be  found  in  a 
locality  M-hich  is  "dry  like  a  wilderness,"  a  little 
reflection  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  difliculty 
is  more  apparent  than  real.    Nineveh  might  Ix* 


fifiinitni.^  stellaris. 


made  "  dry  like  a  wilderness,''  but  tiie  bittern  would 
find  an  abode  in  the  Tigris  which  flows  through 
the  i>lain  of  Mesopotamia;  as  to  the  bittern  perch- 
ing on  the  ciiapiters  of  ruined  columns,  it  is  quite 
proliaiile  that  this  bird  may  occasionally  do  so;  in- 
deed Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Ci/clnj).  art.  KijijMxl) 
s.iys,  '•  though  not  building  like  the  stork  on  the 
tops  of  houses,  it  resorts  like  the  heron  to  ruined 
structures,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  it  has 
lieen  seen  on  the  summit  of  Tank  Kisra  at  Ctesi- 
|)hon."  Again,  as  was  noticed  above,  there  seems 
to  be  a  connection  between  the  Hebrew  kijijM'id  aiul 
the  Arabic  kiin/'ud,  "  hcflgchof;."  Some  lexicog- 
ra]iliers  refer  the  Heiirew  word  to  a  Syriac  root 
which  means  "  to  bristle,"  ^  and  though  this  deri- 
vation is  exactly  suited  to  the  ])orcupine,  it  is  no., 
on  the  other  hand  opixjsed  to  the  bittern,  which 
from  its  habit  of  erecting  and   bristling  out  the 


to  the  hedgehog  or  jxiroupine.  The  expression  is  of 
course  inapplicable  to  these  animals,  but  it  is  not  cor- 
tjiin  that  it  refers  to  them  at  all.  TIk'  word  their  is 
not  in  the  original;  the  phrase  is  elliptical,  and  im- 
plies "  the  voice  of  birds."     "  Scd  quum  t'liifnUt  ver- 

bum  adbibent  vatas,  baud  dubie  p}\^  post  ^'i;^ 
est  siibaudieudnm  "  (Rosenmi'iU.  Schnl.  ad  Zeph.  11. 14>. 
.See  on  this  subject  the  excellent  remarks  of  Uanner 
{Ohsrn:  iii.  IW). 

<i  Such  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  rT''}_n53  ; 

but  Parkburst  (Lf.r.  Hfh.  s.  y.  ICP)  translates  th« 
word  "  (|(ii)r-)>orches,''  which,  he  says,  we  are  at  libertj 
to  siippiixe  were  thrown  dow  .. 

«     ♦.aja.     See  Simon.  Ux.  Ihb.  a.  t.  ^Dp. 
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feathers  of  the  neck,  may  have  received  the  name  I 
3f  the  poivujiine  bird  from  the  ancient  Orientals. 
The  bittern  (BoUturus  stellarU)  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
dt'uke,  the  heron  family  of  birds;  it  has  a  wide 
range,  being  fomid  in  Russia  and  Siberia  as  far 
uorth  as  the  river  Lena,  in  Europe  generally,  in 
Barbary,  S.  Africa,  Trebizond,  and  in  th^  countries 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  &c. 

W.  H. 
BITUMEN.     [Slijie.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH  (n\'-|'"1"^t2  icmtvmpt  of 
Jehovah] :  LXX.  [Vat.  Alex.]  omits,  [but  Comp. 
BiC'C'dia.;  Aid.  'Epe^ovdiai'-]  Bciziolhia),  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Judah  named  with  Beer-sheba 
and  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  No  mention  or 
identification  of  it  is  found  elsewhere.  G. 

BIZ'THA  (WnT2 :  BaCdv,  [Vat.  FA.*  Ma- 
^av;]  Alex.  Ba^ea-  Bazntha),  the  second  of  the 
leven  eunuchs  of  king  Ahasuerus's  harem  (Esth.  i. 

10).  The  name  is  Persian,  possibly  OJi/M^,  beste, 
i,  word  referring  to  his  condition  as  a  emiuch  (Ges. 
Thes.  p.  197). 

BLACK.     [Colors.] 

BLAINS  (n3?3p5i^:  .pxaKrlSes,  (t>AU- 
raivai,  LXX.;  Ex.  ix.  9,  ava^eovcrai  tv  re  Tots  av- 

Bpiiwois  Kol  iv  rots  rerpoLTrocn;  also  (  rit'',  pus- 
tula  ardens),  violent  ulcerous  inflammations  (from 

V^2)  to  boE  up).  It  was  the  sixth  plague  of 
Egypt,  and  hence  is  called  in  Deut.  xx\'iii.  27,  35, 
"the  botch  of  Egypt"  (D1']*^»  ^TIW  •  cf.  Job 

ii.  7,  37n  ^^nti').  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
\i/ccpa  aypla  or  black  leprosy,  a  fearful  kind  of 
ilephantiasis  (comp.  Plin.  xxvi.  5).  It  must  have 
come  with  dreadful  intensity  on  the  magicians 
whose  art  it  baffled,  and  whose  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness (Herod,  ii.  oC>)  it  rendered  nugatory:  so  that 
they  were  unable  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  Moses 
because  of  the  boils. 

Other  names  for  purulent  and  leprous  eruptions 

are  HStt?  nnn?  (Morphea  alba),  iinQp 
(Morphea  nigra),  and  the  more  harmless  scab 
nnQpp,  Lev.  xiii.  2)assim  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl. 
§  189).'   '  F.  W.  F. 

BLASPHEMY  {0\a(T(p7)fi.ia),  in  its  technical 
English  sense,  signifies  the  speaking  evil  of  God 

(n^  DK7  3f73),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  found  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  18;  Is.  Hi.  5;  Rom.  ii.  24,  &c  But  accord- 
ing to  its  derivation  (jSAaTTTO)  (pr)/j.-fi  quasi  p\a- 
tf/%<p.)  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and 
abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  Io7i.  1187): 
see  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Acts  xviii.  6;  Jude  8,  &c.    Hence 

in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  to  render  Tf^S,    Job  ii.  5 ; 

^l^il,  2  K.  six.  6;    n'':?'"in,  2  K.  xix.  4,  and 

2^^,  Hos.  vii. "  16,  so  that  it  means  "reproach," 
"derision,"  &c.:  and  it  has  even  a  wider  use,  as 
2  Sam.  xii.  14,  where  it  means  "  to  despise  Ju- 
laism,"  and  1  JIacc.  ii.  6,  where  $KacT(j)T}/j.ia  = 
idolatry.  In  Ecclus.  iii.  16  we  have  is  ^\d(T(p-r)- 
aos  6  (yKOLTaXiTTciiv  irarepa,  where  it  is  equivalent 
io  KaT-qpa/jievos  (Schleusner,  Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  which 
iras  inflicted  on  the  .son  of  Shelomith  (Lev.  xxiv. 
U).     On  this  charge  both  om-  Lord  and  St.  Ste- 
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pheu  Were  condemned  to  death  by  tho  Jews.  From 
Lev.  xxiv.  16,  \vrongly  understood,  arose  the  singu- 
lar superstition  about  never  even  pronouncing  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  Ex.  xxii.  "28,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
revile  the  gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people," 
does  not  refer  to  blasphemy  in  the  strict  sense,  since 
"elohim  "  is  there  used  (as  elsewhere)  of  magis 
trates,  &c. 

The  Jews,  misapplying  Ex.  xxiii.  1-3,  "  !Make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,"  seemed  tc 
think  themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the 
heathen  deities;  hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for 
Baal'  [Hos.  ix.  10,  comp.  Lsh-boshetii,  Meimiibo 
siiErn],  Beth-aven  for  Beth-el  [Hos.  iv.  15],  Beel 
zebul  for  Beelzebub,  ifec.  It  is  not  strange  that  this 
"contumelia  numinum  "  (Phn.  xiii.  9),  joined  to 
their  zealous  proselytism,  made  them  so  deejily  un- 
popular among  the  nations  of  antiquity  (\\'iiier, 
s.  v.  Gottesliisterunij).  When  a  person  heard  blas- 
phemy he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  ottender, 
to  s>anbolize  his  sole  responsibility  for  the  guilt, 
and  risuig  on  his  feet,  tore  his  robe,  wliieh  might 
never  again  be  mended.  (On  the  mystical  reiisons 
for  these  observances,  see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr. 
Matt.  xxvi.  65.) 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  "  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Gh*;t,"  which  has  been  so  fruit- 
ful a  theme  for  speculation  and  controversy  (Matt, 
xii.  32;  Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing 
to  the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  mira- 
cles, which  Jesus  performed  by  "the  finger  of  (iod," 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  have  we  any 
safe  ground  for  exlendhuj  it  to  include  aU  sorts  of 
willhif/  (as  distinguished  from  iciVful)  oftenses,  be- 
sides this  one  limited  and  Sjjecial  sin.  The  often 
misimderstood  expression  "  it  shall  not  be  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  world,  &c.,"  is  a  direct  appU- 
cation  of  a  Jewish  phrase  in  allusion  to  a  .Jewish 
error,  and  will  not  bear  the  inferences  so  often  ex- 
torted from  it.  According  to  the  Jewish  school 
not'ons,  "a  quo  blasphematur  nomen  Uei,  ei  non 
Vi'Jet  panitentia  ad  suspendendum  judicium,  nee 
dies  expiationis  ad  expiandum,  nee  ])lagiE  ad  adster- 
gendum,  sed  omnes  suspendunt  judicium,  e<  mors 
absterfjil.^''  In  refutation  of  this  tradition  our 
Lord  used  the  phrase  to  imjily  that  "  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shah  not  be  forgiven: 
neither  before  death,  nor,  as  you  irunlij  dream,  by 
meiins  of  death  "  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  JItbr.  ad  locum). 
As  there  are  no  tenable  grounds  for  identifying  this 
blasphemy  with  "the  sin  unto  death,"  1  John  v. 
16,  we  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  very  difficult 
inquiries  to  which  that  expression  leads. 

F.  W.  F. 

*  On  the  meaning  of  ^Xaa<p7ifiia,  and  on  the 
theological  abuse  of  the  term  bhisphemy  in  English, 
see  Campbell,  Diss.  IX.  Part  ii.,  prefixed  to  his 
Translation  of  the  Gospels.  A. 

BLASTUS  (BAao-Tos  ^wot  or  sprout] ),  _  the 
chamberlain  (6  iirl  too  koitwvos)  of  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  mentioned  Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been  made  bj 
the  people  of  T>Te  and  Sidon  a  mediator  between 
them  and  the  king's  anger.    [SeeCHAJiBEULAiN.] 

H.  A. 

*  BLESSING.     [Salutation.] 
BLINDING.     [PlwishmexNTs.] 

BLINDNESS  (ll"'^?',  ^"IT?!)."?,  from  the  root 


1  *  It  does  not  appear  how  the  rendering  of  th« 
LXX.  of  Job  ii.  5  and  Hos.  vii.  16  illustrafes  the  us< 
of  ^Aao-</)ijnia  or  its  cogaates  H 
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^•127,  to  liore)  is  extremely  common  in  iue  East 
Q\)in  many  ciuises;  e.  y.  the  quantities  of  dust  and 
Kind  pulverized  by  tlie  sun's  intense  heat;  tiie  per- 
petual >;iare  oC  li;j;ht;  the  contrast  of  the  heat  with 
the  cold  sea-air  on  the  coast  where  blindness  is  spe- 
lially  pre\;dent ;  the  dews  at  night  while  they  sleep 
on  the  roofs;  small-pox,  old  age,  &c.;  and  perhaps 
more  than  all  the  Mohammedan  fatalism,  which 
leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  pro])er  remedies  in  time. 
One  traveller  mentions  4000  blind  men  in  (,'airo, 
and  A'olney  reckons  that  1  in  every  5  were  blind, 
besides  others  with  sore  eyes  (i.  80).  Lmld,  the 
ancient  Ljdda,  and  Jiamlt/i,  enjoy  a  fearful  noto- 
riety for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  connnon  saying  is  that  in  Liuhl  e\ery  man  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jaflii  is  said  to 
contain  500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  5000  at 
most.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo 
(which  at  ])resent  contains  300),  and  their  conduct 
is  often  turbulent  and  fanatic  (Lane,  i.  lili,  2'J2; 
Trench,  On  tlit  Mirmks ;  Matt.  ix.  27,  &c.). 
Blind  beggars  figure  repeatedly  in  the  X.  T.  (Matt. 
xii.  22),  and  "opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind"  is 
mentioned  in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of 
the  Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  Ac).  The  Jews  were 
specially  charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion 
and  care  (Lev.  xix.  14;  l)eut.  xxvii.  18). 

Penal  and  miraculous  blindness  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  ((Jen.  xix.  11,  aopaaia, 
LXX.;  2  K.  vi.  18-22;  Acts  ix.  9).  In  the  last 
passage  some  have  attempted  (on  the  ground  of  St. 
Luke's  profession  as  a  physician)  to  attach  a  tech- 
nical meaning  to  ax^vs  ^"d  CK6roi  (Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §  201),  viz.  a  spot  or  "  thin  tunicle  over  the 
cornea,"  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a  time:  for 
which  fiict  AN'iner  (s.  v.  Blindlieit)  quotes  Hippocr. 
(Prmlicl.  ii.  215)  ax^ves  ■  ■  ■  4K\(alvovTai  Kal 
a<pavL^ot/Tai,  tjy  /^.r)  rpco/xa.  ri  em-yeVTyxoi  ti/TovTcv 
T(p  x^'P'V-  ^'^^  ^'''*  *^'*^'''  '"*''  remove  the  mirac- 
ulous character  of  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way 
analogies  are  quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Mark 
viii.  23,  Ac.)  and  of  fish-gall  in  the  case  of  the 
KiVK(i>na  of  Tobias;  but  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  latter  instance,  it  is  very  obvious  that  in  the 
former  the  saliva  was  no  more  instrumental  in  the 
cure  than  the  touch  alone  would  have  been  (Trench, 
On  Ihe  Miracles,  ad  loc). 

lilindness  willfully  inflicted  for  political  or  other 
purposes  was  common  in  the  Ea.st,  and  is  alluded 
to  iu  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2;  Jer.  xxxix.  7). 

F.  w.  r. 

BLOOD  (D"!T).  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Script- 
ure the  mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to 
life,  and  God  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing 
man  the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  tlic  lower 
animals  for  f<xj<l,  <^c.  (as  regards,  however,  the  eat- 
ing of  blood,  sec  Food).  Thus  reserved,  it  ac- 
quires a  double  jKiwer:  (l)that  of  sacrificial  atone- 
ment, in  which  it  had  a  wide  recognition  in  the 
heathen  world;  and  (2)  that  of  becoming  a  curse, 
when  wantonly  shed,  e.  </.  even  that  of  lieast  or 
fowl  by  the  huntsman,  uide.ss  duly  expiated,  e.  </. 
by  burial  ((h'U.  ix.  4;  Lev.  vii.  2fl.  xvii.  11-13). 
As  regards  (1),  the  bl(K)d  of  sacrifices  was  caught 
by  the  .lewish  ](ricst  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  in 
t  basin,  then  sprinkled  seven  times  (in  case  of  birds 


o  •  It  hoK  b«>cn  objected  that  thouRh  tho  term  may 
ie  ferhnlrally  rorrort,  Luko  hno  erre<I  In  n^slKiiiiig 
•'dvsen.orv  "  to  a  dry  dinmto,  liUo  thnt  of  Miilta. 
But  we  I'.are  now  tho  testimony  of  pbyRicluns  in  that 
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at  once  squeezed  out)  on  the  altar,  i.  e.  on  its  homa 
its  base,  or  its  four  corners,  or  on  its  side  above  oi 
below  a  line  rutming  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-seat, 
according  to  the  quality  and  purpose  of  the  otfcjring. 
but  that  of  the  passover  on  the  lintel  and  door- 
posts (Exod.  xii.;  I^v.  iv.  5-7,  xvi.  14-1'J;  I'go- 
lini.  Tilts,  vol.  x.  and  xiii.).  'J'here  was  a  drain 
from  the  temple  into  the  brook  Cedron  to  carry  off 
tlie  blood  (Mainion.  ajnid  Cramer  de  Ard  Kxttr. 
Ugolini,  viii.;.  In  regard  to  (2),  it  sufficed  to  pour 
the  animal's  blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as 
a  solenm  rendering  of  the  life  to  God ;  in  case  of 
human  bloodshed  a  mysterious  connection  is  ob- 
servable between  the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth 
or  land  on  which  it  is  shed,  which  becomes  polluted 
by  it ;  and  tne  proper  expiation  is  the  blood  of  the 
shedder,  which  every  one  had  thus  an  interest  in 
seeking,  and  was  bound  to  seek  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix. 
4-C;  Num.  xxxv.  33;  Ps.  cvi.  38;  see  Hu)OD, 
IvK\'  KXCEK  ok).  In  the  case  of  a  dead  body  found, 
and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  blood 
attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  until  freed  by  prescribed  rites  of  ex- 
piation (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  The  guilt  of  murder  ia 
01U5  for  which  "satisfaction"  was  forbidden  (Num. 
xxxv.  31).  H.  II. 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  {^1  S^IT  :  ^f,  Kab- 
ijin.:  fluxu  litborans).  The  teiin  is  in  Scripture 
applied  only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstru- 
ation or  the  Jluxiis  nteri  (Lev.  xv.  19-30;  Matt.  ix. 
20,  yvvi]  alfxappoovaa',  Mark  v.  25  and  Luke  viii. 
43,  ovffa  4v  ^vcrei  aifxaTos)-  The  latter  caused  a 
permanent  legal  uncleanness,  the  former  a  tempo- 
rary one,  mostly  for  seven  days,  after  which  she  was 
to  be  purified  by  the  customary  ofl'ering.  The 
"  i)loody  flux "  (Sva-fvrepla)  in  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
^^lK■re  the  patient  is  of  the  male  sex,  is,  probably, 
a  niedically  correct  term  "  (see  Bartholini,  JJe  Mor- 
bis  BiUlci^,  17).  H.  H. 

BLOOD,  REVENGER  OF  (bs*2  :  Gael). 
It  was,  and  even  still  is.  a  common  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of 
kin  should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  de;ith 
of  a  murdered  relative.  The  early  impressions  and 
practice  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  writ- 
ings of  a  difl'eront  though  very  early  age,  and  of 
different  countries  (Gen.  xxxiv.  30;  Ilom.  //.  xxiii. 
84,  88,  xxiv.  480,  482;  Od.  xv.  270,  270;  Midler 
on  yEschyl.  Jaiiii.  c.  ii.  A.  &  B.).  Compensation 
for  murder  is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  he  who 
transgresses  after  this  by  killing  the  murderer  shall 
suflijr  a  grievous  punishment  (Sale,  Koran,  ii.  21, 
and  xvii.  230).  Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other 
Arab  tribes,  should  the  oflfer  of  blood-money  be  re- 
fused, the  "  Thar,"  or  law  of  blood,  come.s  into 
o|)eration,  and  any  person  within  tiie  fifth  degree 
of  blood  from  the  homicide  may  le  legally  killed 
by  any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity 
to  the  victim.  Frequently  the  homicide  will  wan- 
der from  tent  to  tent  over  the  desert,  or  even  rove 
throuj;Ii  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with 
a  chain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags  begging  contri- 
butions from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportione<l 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  are  al- 
lowed to  the  persons  include*!  within  the  "Thar" 
for  escape.     The  right  to  blood- revenge  is  nevei 


Island  that  this  disorder  is  by  no  means  unrommoa 
there  at  the  prciont  day  (Smith's  Voyage  ami  Ship 
wreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  167,  ed.  1806)  H. 
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loat,  except  as  annulled  by  compensation:  it  de- 
iceiids  to  the  latest  genera'ion.  Similar  custoraa, 
with  local  distinctions,  are  found  in  Persia,  Abys- 
8uiia,  among  the  Druses  and  Circassians.  (Nie- 
buhr,  Df.icr.  de  I' Arable,  pp.  28,  30,  Voijnyt,  ii. 
350;  Burckhardt,  Notts  on  the  Bedouins,  pp.  06, 
8-5,  Trantg  in  Arabia,  i.  409,  ii.  330,  /Syri'i,  pp. 
540,  113,  043;  Layard,  Nin.  cf  Bab.  pp.  305-307; 
(Jhardin,  Voi/ai/cs,  vol.  vi.  pp.  107-112.)  Money- 
compensations  for  homicide  are  appointed  by  the 
Hindu  law  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  chap,  vii.),  and 
Tacitus  remarks  that  among  the  German  nations 
'  luitur  homicidium  certo  ai-mentorum  ac  pecorum 
iiumero "  {Germ.  c.  21).  By  the  Anglo-Saxon 
law  also  money -compensation  for  homicide,  wer-yild, 
was  .sanctioned  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  murdered  person  (l.appenberg,  ii.  330;  Lin- 
gard,  i.  411,  414). 

The  spirit  of  aD  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
proliably  been  to  restrain  the  license  of  punishment 
assumed  by  relati\es,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of 
feuds.  The  law  of  jNIoses  was  very  precise  in  its 
directions  on  the  subject  of  Retaliation. 

1.  The  wiUful  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death 
without  permission  of  compensation.  The  nearest 
relative   of  the   deceased    became   the   authorized 

avenger  of  blood  ( vS2,  the  redeemer,  or  avenger, 
as  next  of  kin,  Gesen.  s.  v.  p.  254,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  JNlichaelis,  gi\ing  it  the  sig.  of  "  pol- 
luted," i.  e.  till  the  murder  was  avenged  (o  ayxKT- 
TfvcDV,  LX.'S..,  propi)iguvs  occisi,  Vulg.,  Num.  xxxv. 
19),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation  himself 
if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in  later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  restraining 
this  license.  The  shedder  of  blood  was  thus  re- 
garded as  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv.  16-31 ; 
Deut.  xix.  11;  2  Sam  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii. 
29,  with  1  K.  ii.  31,  33;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25). 

2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16;  2  K. 
xiv.  0;  2  Chr.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29-30;  Ez.  xviii. 
20:  .Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  39). 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  per- 
mitted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levitical  cities, 
specially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  refuge, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22, 
23;  Deut.  xix.  4-6).  The  cities  were  Kedesh,  in 
Mount  NaphtaU;  Shechem,  in  Jlount  Ephraim; 
Hebron  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  On  the  E. 
Bide  of  Jordan,  Bezer,  in  Reuben ;  Ramoth,  in  Gad ; 
Golan,  in  Manasseh  (Josh.  xx.  7,  8).  The  elders 
of  the  city  of  refuge  were  to  hear  his  case  and  pro- 
tect him  till  he  could  be  tried  before  the  authorities 
of  his  own  city.  If  the  act  were  then  decided  to 
have  been  involuntary,  he  was  taken  back  to  the 
city  of  refuge,  round  which  an  area  with  a  radius 
of  2000  (3000,  Patrick)  cubits  was  assigned  as  the 
limit  of  protection,  and  was  to  remain  there  in 
safety  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time 
being.  Beyond  the  limit  of  the  city  of  refuge,  the 
revenger  might  slay  him,  but  after  the  high-priest's 
death  he  might  return  to  his  home  with  impunity 
(Num.  xxxv.  25,  28;  Josh.  xx.  4,  6).  The  roads 
lo  the  cities  were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut.  xix.  3). 

To  these  particulars  the  Talmudists  add,  among 
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a  *  Cassel  (Richter  u.  Ruth,  p.  215)  derives  Boaz  from 
37"13,  son  of  strength:  which  as  the  name  of  the 
Mllar  on  the  left  of  Solomon's  porch,  agrees  better 
»lth  Jachin  (Jlrmness),  name  of  the  pillar  ou  the  ri^ht 
Jachin)    the   mate   of   Boaz       The  d'^rivation  from 


others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  following:  at  the 
cross-roads   posts  were  erected  bearing  the  word 

12 7*73,  refuge,  to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  facil- 
ities of  water  and  situation  were  provided  in  the 
cities :  no  implements  of  war  or  chase  were  allowed 
there.  The  mothers  of  high-priests  used  to  send 
presents  to  the  detained  persons  to  prevent  their 
wishing  for  the  high-priest's  death.  If  the  fugitive 
died  before  the  high-priest,  his  bones  were  sent 
home  after  the  high-priest's  death  (P.  Fagius  in 
Targ.  Onk.  ap.  Kittershus.  de  Jure  AsijU,  Crit. 
Sacr.  viii.  159;  Lightfoot,  Cent.  Choroyr.  c.  50, 
Op.  ii.  208). 

4.  If  a  person  were  found  dead,  the  elders  of  the 
nearest  citj'  were  to  meet  in  a  rough  valley,  un 
touched  by  the  plough,  and  washing  their  hands 
over  a  beheaded  heifer,  protest  their  innocence  of 
the  deed  and  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty 
(Deut.  .xxi.  1-9).  H.  W.  P. 

*  BLUE.     [Colors.] 
BOANER'GES  [hoavipyes),  Mark  iii.  17,  d 

name  signifying  vlo\  ^povrris,  "  sons  of  thunder," 
given  by  our  Lord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
James  and  John.  It  is  the  Aramaic  proinmciation 
(according  to  which  Sheva  is  sounded  as  oa)  of 

tt73"1  ''^S.  The  latter  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  a 
tumult  or  uproar  (Ps.  ii.  1),  l)ut  in  Arabic  and 
SjTiac  thunder.  Probably  the  name  had  respect 
to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  brothers,  signs  of  which  we 
may  see  in  Luke  ix.  54 ;  ]\Iark  ix.  38 ;  comp.  JNIatt. 
XX.  20  ff.  H.  A. 

BOAR.     [Swine.] 

*  BOAT.     [Ship.] 

BO'AZ  0'S'^,^J!eetness:''Bo6C;  Vat.  [B)o>; 
Alex.  Boos  exc.  Eu^i  ii.  15,  iv.  8,  and  1  Chr.  Boof:] 
Booz).  1.  A  wealthy  Bethlehemite,  kinsman  to 
Elimelech,  the  husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that 
the  kinsman  of  Ruth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer 
relation  than  himself,  was  unwilling  to  perform  the 

office  of  vS3,  he  had  those  obligations  pul)licly 
transferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  his  own 
discharge;  and  hence  it  became  his  duty  by  the 
"levirate  law"  to  marry  Ruth  (although  it  is 
hinted,  Ruth  iii.  10,  that  he  was  much  her  senior, 
and  indeed  this  fact  is  evident  whatever  system  of 
chronology  we  adopt),  and  to  redeem  the  estates  of 
her  deceased  husband  Mahlon  (iv.  1  ff. ;  Jalin,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §  157).  He  gladly  undertook  these  respon 
sibilities,  and  their  happy  union  was  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  Obed,  from  whom  in  a  direct  line  our  Lord 
was  descended.  No  objection  seems  to  have  arisen 
on  the  score  of  Ruth's  JNIoabitish  birth ;  a  fact 
whicli  has  some  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  narra- 
tive (cf.  Ez.r.  ix.  1  ff.).     [BETitr.F.iiEM.] 

Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  5) 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date. 
The  genealogy  in  Ruth  (iv.  18-22)  only  allows  10 
generations  for  850  years,  and  only  4  for  the  450 
years  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is  almost 
Certain  from  St.  Matt,  and  from  .Jewish  tradition) 
the  Rahab  mentioned  is  Rahab  the  harlot.  If  Boaz 
be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan   [Ihzan],  as  ii 

T^  12  'n  whom  is  strength,  affords  a  similar  mean 
ing.  Gesenius  thinks  the  name  as  applied  to  Sol 
omen's  pillar  may  have  been  that  of  the  donor  or  at 
chitwt.  H. 
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itated  with  some  shadow  of  probability  by  the  Je- 
rusalem Talimul  and  various  ralibis,  several  gen- 
erations nnisl  be  inserted.  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  the 
ditiereiicc-  in  form  between  Sahnah  and  Salmon 
(ilutli  iv.  -20,  21),  supposes  that  by  mistake  two 
dirterent  men  were  identified  (Disgcrf.  i.  543);  but 
we  want  at  least  tlirte  generations,  and  this  su[)i)o- 
sition  gives  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  from  Nico- 
laas  L}Tanus  the  theory,  "dicunt  majores  nostri,  et 
bene  ut  videtur,  quod  Ires  J'ncrint  Booz  sibi  succc- 
dtntirs;  in  Mt.  i.  isti  tres  sub  uno  nomine  com- 
prehenduntur."  ICven  if  we  shorten  the  period  of 
the  Judges  to  240  yeai-s,  we  nnist  supiwse  that 
Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he 
did  not  marry"  till  the  age  of  G5  (Dr.  :Mill,  On  the 
Gentdloijhs ;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  hi.  p.  2G2,  &c.). 

2.  UoAZ  [in  1  K.  BoA«i{,',  Vat.  BaAa(,',  Alex. 
Boos,  Comp.  B(5aC;  in  2  Chr.  LXX.  «Vxi^s, 
streuytli],  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's  brazen 
pillars  erected  in  the  tensple  porch.  [J.\cm\.] 
It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  ITi  cubits  high  (I  K. 
vii.  15,21;  2  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  hi.  21).  It  was 
hollow  and  surmounted  by  a  chapiter,  5  cubits  high, 
ornamented  with  net-work  and  100  pomegranates. 
The  ajjparent  discrepancies  in  stating  tlie  height 
of  it  arise  from  the  including  and  excluding  of  the 
ornament  which  luiited  the  shaft  to  the  chapiter, 
&c.  F.  W.  F. 

BOC'CAS  (6  BoKKds-  Boccus),  a  priest  in  the 
line  of   Esdras   (1  Esdr.  viii.  2).     [Bukki;  Bo- 

KITII.] 

BOCH'ERU  (^"152  [yoiith  or  frst-born] : 
Bocni:  1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44,  according  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text),  son  of  Azcl;  but  rendered 
TrpcoTtJro/fos    by  LXX.    in    both    passages,    as   if 

pomted  ^"ibS.      [Bkciilr.]  A.  C.  H. 

BO'CHIM  (□''pinn,  the  weepers :  6  KXavd- 
ficvu,  K\av6/x(A>ves'  hcus  jlentium  give  lacryma- 
rum ),  a  pLice  on  the  west  of  Jordan  above  Gilgal 
(Judg.  ii.  1  and  5),  so  called  because  the  people 
"wept"  there. 

,  *  The  LXX.  insert  4ir\  Ba<0i)A.  after  Bochim, 
and  thus  follow  an  opinion,  possibly  a  tradition, 
that  the  jtlace  of  weeping  was  near  Bethel.  The 
going   up   thither    "of   the  angel"    from    Gilgal 

( '?!l^)  favors  that  view.  Bertheau  (Richter,  p. 
50)  infers  from  the  sacrifices  (ver.  5)  that  the  He- 
brews could  not  have  been  at  the  time  far  from  one 
of  their  sacred  places,  perhaps  Shiloli;  but  (see 
Keil's  Book  of  Jiulrjes,  p.  204)  they  were  not  re- 
stricted in  this  manner,  but  performed  such  rites 
in  any  place  where  Jehovah  appeared  to  them. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  clew  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  scene  occurred.  H. 

BO'HAN  Cinin  [ihuTiib]:  [Baidiv,  in  Josh, 
xviii.  17  -Vlex.  Bao^i;  Comp.  Aid.]  Badv-  Boen), 
a  Ueulenite  after  whom  a  stone  w;i.s  named,  possilily 
irected  to  conmiemorate  some  achievement  in  the 
•onqucst  of  Palestine  (comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Its 
position  was  on  the  border  of  the  territories  of  Ben- 
jamin and  .ludah  between  Betli-arabah  and  Beth- 
iiogla  on  tiie  K.,  and  .Adummim  and  Kn-sheme.sh  on 
Jie  W.  Its  exact  situation  is  unknown  (.Josh.  xv. 
),  xviii.  17).     [Sro.NKs.]  W.  L.  B. 

BOIL.     [Mkiucink.] 

BOLSTER.  The  Hebrew  word  (nii'S^P, 
mfrndshnlh)  so  rendere<I.  denotes,  like  the  F.nclish, 
•imply  H  place  for  the  head.      Manly  tnivellerH,  like 
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Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  11,  18)  and  Elijah  (1  K.  lii 
G),  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  would  make  use 
of  a  stone  for  this  purpose;  and  .soldiers  on  the 
march  had  probably  no  softer  resting  place  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  7,  11,  12,  IG).  Possilily  both  Saul  and  Elyah 
may  have  used  the  water-buttle  which  they  carried 
as  a  bolster,  and  if  this  were  the  case,  David's 
nudnight  adventure  becomes  more  conspicuously 
daring.  The  "pillow"  of  goat's  hair  which  Mi- 
ch;U's  cunning  put  in  the  place  of  the  bolster  in 
her  husband's  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  IG)  was  prob- 
ably, as  Ewald  suggests,  a  net  or  curtain  of  goat's 
hair,  to  protect  the  sleeper  from  the  mosquitoes 
(Gesch.  iii.  101,  note),  like  the  "canopy"  of  Holo- 
fenies.     [David,  Amer.  ed.]  W.  A.  W. 

*  BOLLED.  "  The  flax  was  boiled,"  Ex.  ix. 
31,  i.  e.  swollen,  podded  for  seed.  The  word  boll 
is  etymologically  cognate  with  ball,  bole,  bowl.    The 

Hetircw  term  here  used,  --3723,  does  not  imply 
anything  more  than  that  the  flax  was  in  bud,  ready 
to  flower  (see  Ges.  and  Fiirst,  s.  i'.).   See  also  Flax. 

A. 
BONDAGE.     [Sl.wkky.] 

BONNET.  [See  Head-dres.s.]  In  old 
English,  as  in  Scotch  to  this  day,  the  word  "  bon- 
net "  was  aj)))lied  to  the  head-dress  of  men.  Thus 
in  Hall's  Jiich.  III.,  fol.  9  a.:  "And  after  a  lytle 
season  puttyng  of  hys  bonelh  he  sayde:  O  Lorde 
God  creator  of  all  thynges,  howe  muche  is  this 
realme  of  Englande  and  the  people  of  the  same 
bounden  to  thy  goodnes."  And  in  Shakespeare 
{Ilaml.  V.  2): 

"  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use :  'tis  for  the  head."  ■ 
W.  A.  W. 

BOOK.     [Writing.] 

BOOTHS.  [Scccotii  ;  Tabernacles, 
Feast  of.] 

BOOTY.  Tills  consisted  of  captives  of  both 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured  city  might 
contain,  especially  metallic  treasures.  M'ithin  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  made  (Deut. 
XX.  14  and  IG);  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of 
warlike  resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  were 
to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A 
special  charge  was  given  to  destroy  the  "  pictures 
and  images"  of  the  Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idol- 
atry (Num.  xxxiii.  52).  The  case  of  Amalek  was 
a  special  one,  in  which  Saul  was  bidden  to  destroy 
the  cattle.  So  also  wiis  that  of  the  expedition 
against  .\rad,  in  which  the  people  took  a  vow  to 
destroy  the  cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on  which 
the  curse  of  God  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the  gold 
and  silver,  &c.  of  which  were  viewed  as  reserved 
wholly  for  Him  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3;  Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  19).  The  law  of  booty  was  that  it  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  army  who  won  it 
and  the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  tl»e  former  half  one 
head  in  every  500  was  reserved  to  God,  and  appro 
priated  to  the  [)riests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every 
50  was  similarly  reserved  and  appropriated  to  the 
Levites  (Num.  xxxi.  2G-47).  As  regarde<l  the 
army,  David  added  a  resjjul.ation  that  the  Iwiggage- 
!  tjuard  should  share  equally  with  the  troops  enspiged. 
The  [ire.sent  made  by  David  out  of  his  liooty  to  the 
elders  of  towns  in  .ludah  w.as  an  act  of  grateful 
courtesy  merely,  though  [lerhaps  sugi;e,sted  by  the 
law,  Num.  /.  c.  So  the  spoils  devoted  by  him  to 
provide  for  the  temple,  must  lie  reganle<l  as  a  free- 
will oft'cring  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24-2fi;  2  Sam  viii.  11 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  27).  II     M. 
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BO'OZ  (Rw.  T.  Bo6C\  Lachm.  [Treg.  and 
r«cb.  (7th  ed.)]  with  ABD  [in  Luke],  Bo6s; 
[Tisvih.  (8th  ed.)  in  Matt.,  with  B  and  Sin.,  Boes-] 
Booz),  Matt.  i.  5;  Luke  iii.  32.     [Bo.vz.] 

BO'RITH  (Borith),  a  priest  in  the  line  of 
Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).     The  name  is  a  comiption 

3f  BuivE^I. 

BORROWING.     [Loan.] 

BOS'CATH  (n[2:^3   [stmy],  2  K.  xsii.  1. 

[BOZKATH.] 

*  BOSOM.  For  the  boso7n  of  a  garment  and 
its  nses,  see  Dkkss,  3.  (■!.);  for  the  expression  "  to 
lie  at  or  in  one's  bosom,"  see  Mkals,  also  Abra- 
ham's Boso.M.    See  also  Ckusf,  3.  A. 

BO'SOR,  1.  {Bo(r6p;  [Alex.  Boira-op  in  ver. 
26:]  J ;  ,s fXl r>  .O  :    Bosor),  a  city  both  large  and 

fortified,  on  the  East  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of 
Gilead  (Galaad),  named  with  Bozrah  (Bosora), 
Carnaim,  and  other  places  in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  36. 
It  is  probably  Bezer,  though  there  is  nothing  to 
make  the  identification  certain. 

2.  {B6(rop:  Bosor),  the  Aramaic  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  Beor,  the  father  of  Balaam 
(2  Pet.  ii.  15);  in  accordance  with  the  substitution, 

frequent  in  Chaldee,  of  2  for  17  (see  Gesenius, 
1144).  G. 

BOS'O RA  (Botrapa  [V]  and  [Comp.]  Botroppa; 
[Rom.  Alex.  Bocaopa,  Boaop ;  Sin.  Boa-opa:] 
j  •_  Q..^  :  Barasa,  Bosor),  a  strong  city  in  Gilead 

taken  by  Judas  Maccabsus  (1  Mace.  v.  26,  28), 
doubtless  the  same  as  Bozrah. 

BOTCH.     [MEinciNE.] 

BOTTLE,     The  words  which  are  rendered  in 

A.  V.  of  0.  T.  "bottle"  are,  (1.)  Pi^n  (Gen.  xxi. 

14, 15, 19) :  a(TK6s--  uter  ;  a  skin-bottle.    (2.)  bsp., 

or  7^3  (1  Sam.  x.  3;  Job  xxxviil.  37;  Jer.  xiii. 
12;  Is.  V.  11,  XXX.  14;  Lam.  iv.  2):  ayyelov, 
Kepdfxiov,  a(rK6s'-  uter,  vas  testeum,  lagena,  taguiv- 

cula.    (3.)  p-ISp?   (Jer.  xix.  1):  fiiKhs  oarpaKi- 

vos'  laguncula.  (4.)  ^S3  (Josh.  be.  4,  13;  Judg. 
iv.  19;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20;  Ps.  cxix.  83):  aaK6s'-  uter, 
lagena.  . 

In  N.  T.  the  only  word  rendered  "bottle  "is 
a(TK6s  (Matt.  ix.  17;  Mark  ii.  22;  Luke  v.  37). 
The  bottles  of  Scripture  are  thus  evidently  of  two 
kinds:  (1.)  The  skin  bottle.  (2.)  The  bottle  of 
earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them  capable  of  be- 
ing closed  from  the  air. 

1.  The  skin  bottle  will  be  best  described  in  the 
following  account  coUected  from  Chardin  and  oth- 
ers. The  Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other  liquors, 
n  leathern  liottles.  These  are  made  of  goatskins. 
VVTien  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet 
and  its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out 
of  the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly.  In  Arabia 
they  arg  tanned  with  acacia-bark  and  the  hairy 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a  disagreeable 
taste  is  imparted  to  the  water.  They  afterwards 
sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off  and 
fce  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it  about  the 
neck.  The  great  leathern  bottles  are  made  of  the 
»kin  of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small  ones,  that  serve 
vistoad  of  a  bottle  of  water,  on  the  road,  are  made 
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of  a  kid's  skin.  These  bottles  when  rent  are  re- 
paired sometimes  by  setting  in  a  piece;  sonietimea 
by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  manner  of 
a  purse;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round  flat  piece 
of  wood,  and  by  that  means  st^p  the  hole  (Char- 
din,  ii.  405,  viii.  409;  Wellsted,  Arabia,  i.  89;  h. 
78;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  c.  1;  Harmer,  from  Char- 
din's  notes,  ed.  Clarke,  i.  284).  Bruce  gives  a  de- 
scription of  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  but  larger. 
"  A  gerba  is  an  ox's  skin,  squared,  and  the  edges 
sewed  together  by  a  double  seam,  which  does  not 
let  out  water.  An  opening  is  left  at  the  top,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  bunghole  of  a  cask ;  around 
this  the  skin  is  gathered  to  the  size  of  a  large  hand- 
ful, which,  when  the  gerba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied 
round  with  whipcord.  These  gerbas  contain  about 
SL\ty  gallons  each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load  of 
a  camel.  They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  out- 
side with  grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  from 
oozing  through,  as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  gerba,  which,  in 
fact,  happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in 
danger  of  perishing  with  thirst."  {Travels,  iv 
334.) 


Skin  Bottles.    (From  the  Museo  Borbonico.) 

Wine-bottles  of  skin  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  ( Od. 
vi.  78,  olvov  exenej'  'AcrKw  iv  alyda';  II.  iii. 
247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  Egyi)t  (ii.  121), 
where  he  speaks  ofc  letting  the  wine  out  of  the  skin 
by  the  iro^^wv,  the  end  usually  tied  up  to  serve  as 
the  neck;  by  Virgil  {Georg.  ii.  384).  Also  by 
Athenseus,  who  mentions  a  large  skin-bottle  of  the 
nature  of  the  gerba  {acrKhs  e/c  TrapSoAoii/  Sep/xdraiv 
ippafx/xeuos,  v.  28,  p.  199).  Chardin  says  that 
wine  in  Persia  is  preser\'ed  in  skins  saturated  with 
pitch,  which,  when  good,  impart  no  flavor  to  the 
wine  (  Voyiges,  iv.  75).  Skins  for  wine  or  other 
liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Spain,  where  they 
are  called  borrachas. 

The  effect  of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  "  a  bottle  in  the  smoke," 
and  of  expansion  produced  by  fermentation  in  JIatt. 
ix.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles  "  [or  "  skins  "]. 

2.  Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egj-ptiana, 


Egyptian  Bottles.    1  to  7,  glass,  8  to  11,  earthenwsm 
(From  the  Britigh  Museum  Collection.) 
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F.truscai.s,  and  Assyrians  {^pvadrvTros  <(>id\Ti 
Ti pffrivii.,  Athen.  i.  20  (28);  apyvpe-f]  <ptiKr),  Jl- 
ixiii.  l\'-'j\  a.iJ.<pidiTov  <piaKr)v  airiipwrou,  -70),  and 
also  no  doubt  among  tlic  Jews,  es)Kri;dl,v  in  later 
times.  Tims  Jer.  xix.  1,  "  a  potter's  e;irtheii  bottle." 
riie  .lews  [)robably  borrowed  their  manufactures  in 
this  particular  from  Kgiipt,  wliicli  was  celebrated 
tor  glass  work,  as  remains  and  illustrations  of 
I'^gyptian  workmanship  are  extant  at  least  as  early 
as  the  15th  century  n.  c.  (Wilkinson,  ii.  59,  60). 

Glass  bottles  of  the  3d  or  4th  century  li.  c.  have 
been  found  at  Ikbylon  by  Mr.  Layard.  At  Cairo 
many  persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by  selling  Nile 
water,  which  is  carried  by  camels  or  as.ses  in  skins, 
or  by  the  carrier  himself  on  his  back  in  pitchers 
of  jMjrous  gray  earth  (Lane,  Mod.  F.ij.  ii.  153,  155; 
liurckhardt,  Syrin,  p.  611;  Maundrell,  Jimninj, 
p.  407,  llohn;  Wilkhison,  /■^(jy//t,c.  iii.  vol.  i.  148- 
158;  Diet,  of  Anlki.  ViNUJi:  Layard,  A ineveh  and 
Babylon,  pp.  196,  503 ;  Ciesenius,  s.  m\ ) 

H.  W.  P. 


As.syriaji  Glass  Bottles.    (B'rom   tlie  British   Museum 
Collection.) 

*  BOTTOMLESS  PIT.     [Deki-,  The.] 

BOW.     [AiiMS.] 

»  BOWELS  (C^^Jia,  D'^ttP"',  ff7r\<iyxi'a). 
The  bowels  were  regarded  by  the  1  lebrews  as  the  scat 
of  the  tender  affections,  and  tiie  term  is  therefore 
often  used  tropically,  like  lani-t,  Oreasl,  and  bosom 
in  English.  Our  translators  have  sometimes  judi- 
ciously varied  the  expression  to  suit  the  l-"nglish 
idiom,  as  in  I's.  xxv.  6,  xl.  8,  I'rov.  xii.  10,  Luke  i. 
78,  2  Cor.  vii.  15  (see  the  margin  in  these  places); 
but  in  many  other  cases  (hey  have  given  a  bald, 
verbal  translation  where  a  different  rendering  would 
have  more  happily  expressed  the  meaning;  as,  "  The 
bowek  (hearts)  of  the  saints  are  refreshed  by  thee  "  ; 
"  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  us,  but  are  straitened  in 
your  own  boirtls'"  (afTections);  see  Cant.  v.  4;  Jer. 
iv.  19,  x.xxi.  20;  Ecclus.  xxx.  7;  2  Cor.  vi.  12; 
PhiL  i.  8,  u.  1;  Col  iii.  12;  Philcm.  7,  12,  20; 
1  John  iii.  17.  A. 

BOWL.  (1.)  n^2  :  arpeiTThv  aveffxtov:  funic- 
ulus ;  see  Ges.  p.  288.  (2.)  b^D  :  KfKavn  ■  [j>''^ 
ila,]  concha.    (3.)  bCD :  also  in  A.  V.  dish.    (4.) 

V*?2  :  Kparhp:  fcyphm.  (5.)  H"*!^?!?  :  KvaBos' 
cyalhus.     Of  these  words  ( I )  may  I*  taken  to  in- 

licate  chiefly  roundness,  from  -  .5'  '"'''  ''^  **  '^^" 
or  globe,  ])laced  as  an  ornament  on  the  tops  or  cap- 
itids  of  columns  (1  K.  vii.  41;  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13): 
iLso   the   knob   or   boss   from  which   proceed   the 


a  Apparently  from  the  root  "ItTM,  "  to  be  straight," 
»hen  to  be  "  fortunate,"  "  beautiful."  So  In  the  book 
''UrmmtJtnu  It  Is  said,  "  Quare  Tocatur  theasshur?  quia 


BOX-TREE 

branches  of  a  candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  2),  and  also  a 
suspended  lamp,  in  A.  V.  "golden  bowl"  (Eccl 
xii.  6);  (2)  indicating  lowness,  is  perhaps  a  shal- 
low dish  or  basui;  (3;  a  hollow  vessel;  (4)  a  round 
vessel  (Jer.  xxxv.  5)  Kepd/jLiov  LXX. ;   (5)  a  lustra- 

tory  vessel,  from  HpJ,  jmre. 

A  like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise  form 
and  material  ol'  these  vessels  as  is  noticed  under 
U.s.si.N.  Itowls  would  probably  be  used  at  meab  for 
liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage  (2  K.  iv.  40).  Modem 
Arabs  are  content  with  a  few  wooden  bowls.  In  the 
IJritish  iMuseum  are  deposited  several  terra-cotta 
bowls  with  Chalda'an  inscriptions  of  a  superstitious 
character,  expressing  charms  against  sickness  and 
evil  spirits,  which  may  possibly  explain  the  "  divin- 
ing cup"  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliv.  5).  The  bowl  was 
filled  with  some  liquid  and  drunk  off'  as  a  chaitn 
against  evil.  See  a  case  of  Tippoo  Sahib  drinking 
water  out  of  a  black  stone  as  a  charm  against  mis- 
fortune ((ileig,  JJfe  of  Munro,  i.  218).  One  of  the 
Brit.  Mus.  bowls  still  retains  the  stain  of  a  liquid. 
These  bowls,  however,  are  thought  by  ]Mr.  Birch 
not  to  be  very  ancient  (Layard,  A'in.  and  Bab. 
509,  511,  52G.  Birch,  Arte.  Pottery,  1.  154. 
Shaw,  231).  H.  W.  P. 

*  There  is  no  such  Hebrew  word  as  /CD  (No. 
3,  above) ;  the  word  translated  dish  in  the  passage 

which  must  be  referred  to  (Judg.  v.  25)  is    vCD 

(No.  2),  for  which  an  obsolete  verb  ^DD  has  been 
assumed  by  some  lexicographers  as  the  root,  riirst 
rejects  this  etjinology.  Other  Hebrew  words  trans- 
lated bowl  in   the   A.  V.  are  73,  Zech.  iv.  2; 

pnTa,  see  Basin;  and  ^p,  1  K.  vii.  60;  2  K. 
xii.  13  (14),  also  rendered  basin.  A. 

*  BOX.  The  Hebrew  word  (T]?  :  (^o/c<$s:  lenti- 
cula)  so  rendered  in  2  K.  ix.  1,  3  (''  a  box  of  oil "), 
])ro])erly  denotes  a  flask  or  bottle.  In  1  Sam.  x.  1 
it  is  njore  correctly  translated  "  vial."     See  also 

Al.AIi.VSTKH.  A. 

BOX-TREE  ("I^II^Sn,"  teasshur:  Qaaffovp, 
KfBpos-  bvxiis,  jninis)  occurs  in  Is.  be.  13,  together 
with  "  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine-tree,"  as  furnishing 
wood  from  Lebanon  for  the  temple  that  was  to  be 
built  at  Jerusalem.  In  Is.  xii.  19  the  itasshur  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cedar,  "  the  fir- 
tree  and  the  pine,"  ttc,  which  should  one  day  be 
planted  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  tree  denoted  by  the  teosshHr.  The 
Talmudical  and  Jewish  writers  generally  are  of 
opinion  that  the  box-tree  is  intended,  and  with 
them  agree  Montanus,  Deodatius,  the  A.  Y.  and 
other  modern  versions  ;  J\oscnmidler  (Bibl.  Bot. 
300),  Celsius  {/lierob.  ii.  153),  and  I'arkhurst  (//<6. 

Lex.  8.  V.  "l^ti^Sn)  are  also  in  favor  of  the  box- 
tree.  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  vei^sion  of  Saadiah 
understand  tlie  tcnusliiir  to  denote  a  species  of  cedai 
called  sherbiv,''  which  is  distinguished  by  the  small 
size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright  growth  of  the 
branches.  This  interpretation  is  also  sanctioned 
by  (icsenius  and  I'iirst  (//(/<.  Cimcord.  \>.  134). 
lliller  (llierojihijt.  i.  401)  l)elievcs  the  Hebrew  word 
may  denote  either  the  Ijox  or  the  maple.     With 


eat  felicisiilma  et  praMtantbslma  Inter  omnes  (pociei 
codro  mil  ''  (Buxt.  /.  <■.). 


^•?7^- 
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regard  to  that  theory  which  identifies  the  teasshur 
with  the  sherb'ui,  there  is  not,  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  any  satisfactory 
evidence  to  support  it.  It  is  uncertnin  moreover 
what  tree  is  meant  by  the  s/ierOin  :  it  is  supposed 
to  be  some  kind  of  cedar :  but  although  the  Arabic 
version  of  Dioscorides  gives  sherb'in  as  the  rendering 
of  the  Greek  KeSpos,  the  two  trees  which  Dios- 
corides speaks  of  seem  rather  to  be  referred  to  the 
genus  J II  riiperus  than  to  that  of  innus.  However 
Obius  {flierob.  i.  80)  and  Sprengel  {Hist.  Rei 
Herb.  i.  2G7)  identify  the  sherbhi  with  the  Finns 
cednis  (Linn.),  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  According 
to  Niebuhr  also  the  cedar  was  called  sherbin.  The 
same  word,  however,  both  in  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac, 
and  the  Arabic,  is  occasionally  used  to  express  the 
berosh.'^  Although  the  claim  which  the  box-tree 
has  to  represent  the  teasshur  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  established,  yet  the 
eWdence  rests  on  a  better  foundation  than  that 
which    supports  the  claims  of  the  slwrbh.     The 
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passage  in  Ez.  xxvii.  6,*  although  it  is  one  of  ac- 
knowledged difficulty,  has  been  taken  by  Bochart. 
Rosenmiiller,  and  others,  to  uphold  the  claim  of  the 
box-tree  to  represent  the  (eassln'ir.  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  various  readings  of  that  passage  see 
Rosenmiiller's  Srlwl.  in  I-j;.  xxvii.  6.  The  most 
satisfactory  translation  appears  to  us  to  be  that  of 
Bochart  {Georj.  Sac.  i.  iii.  c.  5,  180)  and  Rosen- 
miiller: "  Thy  benches  have  they  made  of  ivory, 
inlaid  with  box-wood  from  the  isles  of  Chittim." 
Xow  it  is  probable  that  the  isles  of  Chittim  may 
refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or  maritime  districts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  lk)chart  believes  Corsica  is 
intended  in  this  passage :  the  Vulg.  has  "  de  insuhs 
ItaliK."  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its  box-trees 
(Plin.  xvi.  16;  Theophrast.  //.  P.  iii.  15,  §  5).  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  understood  the 
art  of  veneering  wood,  especially  bos- wood,  with 
ivory,  tortoise-sliell,  &c.  (Virg.  ^En.  x  137).  This 
passage,  therefore,  does  certainly  seero  to  favor  the 
opinion  that  tcsshur  denotes  the  wo-<d  of  the  box- 


Bozrali . 


tree  {Bv.-ais  sempei-cimens),  or  perhaps  that  of  the 
only  other  known  species,  Buxus  bakarica ;  but 
the  point  must  be  left  undetermined.         W.  H. 

BO'ZEZ  (V"!!''3i  shininfj^  according  to  the 
oonjecture  of  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  229:  Bacre'r:  [Vat. 
BiC'JS'  (-'omp.  Bo^TJs:]  Bases),  tlie  name  of  one  of 
the  two  "sharp  rocks"  (Hebrew,  "teeth  of  the 
cliff")  "between  the  passages"  by  which  Jonathan 
entered  the  Philistine  garrison.  It  seems  to  have 
been  th.at  on  the  north  side  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  .5). 
Robinson  notices  two  hills  of  blunt  conical  form 
ill  the  bottom  of  the  Wadi/  SuweinU  just  below 
.mihltims  (i.  441  and  iii.  289).  Stanley,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  make  them  out  (S.  (/•  P.  205, 
cote).     And  indeed  these  hills  answer  neither  to 


21 


the  expression  of  the  text  nor  the  requirements  of 
the  narrative.     [See  Sexeh,  Amer.  ed.]         G. 

BOZ'KATH  (ni2V2  [stony]  :  Bacrndcie 
Alex.  MacrxaS'  [Comp.  Ba(Texad\  -^W-  Baaicdd;] 
in  Kings,  Baa-ovpdd:  [Comp.  BairouKuB :]  .loseph. 
B3(TKed-  Baicatfi,  Besecnth),  a  city  of  Judah  in 
the  Sliefelah  ;  named  with  Lachish  (Josh.  xv.  39). 
It  is  mentioned  once  again  (2  K.  xxii.  1)  as  the 
native  place  of  the  mother  of  king  Josiah.  Here 
it  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  "  Boscath."  Xo  trace  of 
the  site  has  yet  been  discovered.  G. 

BOZ'RAH  ("'"'"'S,  possibly  from  a  root  with 
the  force  of  restraining,  therefore  used  for  a  sheep- 


n"^*ri5.  Bochart  reacLi  D'^ltt'MriTS  in  one  word 
Rcsenmuller  regards  the  expres.sioa  ''  daughter  of  box- 
wood ■■  a.1  inet!ip'iorical,  couipiring  Ps.  xvii.  8.  Iait< 
u.  18.  iii.  13. 
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fold,  Geseii.  s.  r.:  Boffdp^a:  Bo<T6p,  also  hxvpaifia 
ler.  xlix.  -I'l,  Tf7xos  Am.  i.  1-2;  [0\{\pis  iMic.  ii. 
12,  Vuig.  m'ile  :]  Bourn),  the  name  of  more  than 
one  place  on  the  east  of  Palestine.  1.  In  Miioni  — 
the  rity  of  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah.  one  of  the  early 
lin^s  of  that  nation  ((ien.  xxxvi.  ;J3;  1  Chr.  i.  44). 
Tliis  is  doubtless  the  [ilace  mentioned  in  later  times 
by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  (i,  Ixiii.  1  (in  connection  with 
lulom),  and  by  .leremiah  (xlix.  13,  22),  Amos  (i. 
12),  and  Micah  (ii.  12,  "sheep  of  U.,"  comp.  Is. 
xxxiv.  (i;  the  word  is  here  rendered  by  the  \' ideate 
and  by  Gesenius  "  fold,"  "  the  shee])  of  the  luld," 
Ges.  Tlies.  230).  It  was  known  to  Kusebius,  who 
speaks  of  it  in  the  Onomastinm  {Boawf))  as  a  city 
of  Ksau  in  the  mountains  of  Idunia'a,  in  connection 
with  Is.  Ixiii.  1,  and  in  contradistinction  to  ISnstra 
in  I'ersea.  There  is  no  reason  to  di>ubt  that  the 
modem  representative  of  Bozrah   is   el-Hiisdirtli, 

x'    A  Y^  A  If^  which  was  first  nsited  by  IJurckhardt 

(6'i/r.  407;  Beszeip'o),  and  lies  on  the  mountain 
district  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  letween 
Tufileh  and  Petra,  about  half-way  between  the 
latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby  and  Manyles  men- 
tion it  under  the  name  of  Ipseyra  and  Bsuhla 
(chap.  viii. :  see  also  Kobinson,  ii.  107).  The 
"goats"  which  Isaiah  connects  with  the  place  were 
found  in  large  numbers  in  this  neighborhood  by 
Burekliardt  {Srjr.  405). 

2.  In  bis  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  a^ 

in  "the  pl.ain  country"  (ver.  21,  "ilt^^^pH  ^^"1';^. 
».  e.  the  high  level  do>vns  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  lOwer  Jordan,  the  BtJka  of  the 
•nodern  Arabs).  Here  lay  Hesbbon,  Nebo,  Kirjath- 
iim,  Diblathaim.  and  the  other  towns  named  in 
this  passage,  and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Bozrali 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested, at  B<wtra.  the  Homan  city  in  Bashan,  full 
sixty  miles  fi-om  Hesbbon  (Porter's  Bmnascns,  ii. 
1C3,  <tc.).  On  the  other  hand,  Bozrah  stands  by 
itself  in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  being  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  the  cities  of 
Moab,  e.  (J.  Nym.  xxxii. ;  Josh.  xiii. ;  Is.  xvi. ;  Ez. 
XXV. ;  and  the  catalogue  of  Jeremiah  is  expressly 
said  to  include  cities  both  "far  and  near"  (xlviii. 
24).  Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  the  improbability  that  a  town  at  a  later  date  so 
important  and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  be 
entirely  omitted  from  the  Scrii>turc.  Still  there  is 
the  fact  of  the  specification  of  its  position  as  in  the 
Mishor;  and  alsf)  this,  that  in  a  country  where  the 
very  kings  were  "sheep  masters"  (2  K.  iii.  4),  a 
name  signifying  a  sheep-fold  must  have  been  of 
common  occurrence. 

For  the  Itoman  Bostra.  the  modem  Biisrn,  on 
the  south  border  of  the  llmm'in,  see  l.'elantl,  p. 
605,  and  Porter,  ii.  chap.  12.  ^''• 

BRACELET  (nil^Vli^ :  ^(AMov\  xAiSa-v). 
Under  Akmi-i;t  an  account  is  given  of  these  orn.a- 
ments,  the  materials  of  which  they  were  genendly 
made,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  worn,  Ac. 
Besidee  TTIl^V^jtline  [four]  other  words  are  trans- 
ated  by  "  bracelet "  in  the  Bible,  namely :  ( 1 . )  T'P^ 
,'from  T^^,  to  fasten),  Num.  xxxi.  50,  Ac.  (2.) 
mK7  (a  chain,  fftipi,  from  ita  l>eing  wreathed, 
■1^27).     It  only  occurs  in  this  sense  in  U.  iii.  1'.), 


BRASS 

hut  compare  the  expres.sion  "wreallien  chains"  is 
Ex.  sxviii.  14,  22.  Bracelets  of  fine  twistefl  Vene- 
tian gold  are  still  common  in  Egypt  (I^ne,  ii.  368, 

Append.  A.  and  plates).    (3.)    /"^HG,  Gen.  xxxviii. 

18,  25,  rendered  "bracelet,"  but  meaning  prob- 
ably "  a  string  by  which  a  .seal-ring  was  suspended  " 

(Gesen.  s.  v.).     [(4.)  UH,  ctppayis,  arnnUa,  Ex. 

XXXV.  2i!,  which  tome  (Gesenius,  Knobel)  under- 
stand to  denote  a  h(nik  or  duaj)  for  fastening  the 
gannents  of  women,  others  ( lioseimiiiUer,  De  Wette. 
Kalisch)  a  nae-^ing.  —  A.] 


Gold  Ejj;_vpti:iii  Uraci'let.     OVilkinson.) 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we  see 
from  Cant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  rendered,  "  His 
wrists  are  circlets  of  gold  full  set  with  topazes." 
Layard  says  of  the  Assyrian  kings:  "the  arms 
were  encircled  by  armlets,  and  tht  wrists  by  brace- 


lian  linict'lct  Clasp.     (Nineveh  Marbles.) 


letn,  all  equally  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  beauty 
of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bracelets  were  stars  and  rosettes,  which  were 
probably  udaid  with  precious  stones"  {Nineveh, 
ii.  323).  •These  may  be  observed  on  the  sculptures 
in  the  British  Museum.     [Ak.mi.et;  Anklet.] 

F.  W.  F. 
BRAMBLE.     [Ttiouns.] 

BRASS  (xa\K6s)-  The  word  Hrn?  (from 
the  root  tt''n2,  to  shine)  is  improperly  translated  by 

"  brass  "  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  since  the 
Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  the  compomid 
of  copper  and  zinc  known  by  that  name,  hi  most 
places  of  the  O.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copper  (although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean 
bronze  (xaKKhs  KeHpa/xtvos),  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Indeed  a  simple  ntftal  was  obviously  in- 
tended, as  we  see  from  Deut.Tiii.  !>,  "out  of  whose 
hills  thou  niayest  dig  brass,"  and  Job  xxviii.  2. 
"  Bnuss  is  molten  out  of  the  stone,"  and  Dent, 
xxxiii.  25,  "  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iivn  and  brass," 
which  seems  to  be  a  promise  that  Asber  should  have 
a  district  rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  the  case,  since  ICuscb.  (viii.  15,  17  [de  Mart. 
Pal.  c.  7])  speaks  of  the  Christians  being  con- 
denmed  to?s  kotci  <l>a<i'aj  Tf)s  IlaAaiffTiVTjs  X"^" 
Kod  fifrdWoti  (l.ightfoot.  Cent.  Chovoyt:  t.  99). 

[ASHKU.] 

Copper  was  knoMTi  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
the  invention  of  working  it  is  attributed  to  Tubal- 
caJn  (Gen.  iv.'  22;  cf.  ^\■ilkinson,  Aiic.  Ki/ypt.  iii. 
243 ;  comp.  "  Prior  H'ris  erat  quam  ftTri  cognitus 
U8US,"  I.ucr.  v.  12112).  Its  extreme  durtilify  (^oA- 
Khi  from  xaAo'")  '""'le  ''s  application  .-diuost  uin- 
versal  among  the  ancients,  as  Ilesiod  expressly  say* 
{f>icl.  of  Ant.,  art.  yft»V 


BRAYING 

Ine  same  word  is  used  for  money,  in  both  Tes- 
Jamenta  (Ez.  xvi.  3G;«  ]Matt.  x.  9,  &c.). 

It  is  often  used  in  metaphors,  e.  r/.  Lev.  xxvi.  19, 
"  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  earth 
as  brass,"  i.  e.  dead  and  hard.  This  expression  is 
reversed  in  Ueut.  xxviii.  23  (eomp.  Coleridge's  "  All 
in  a  hot  and  copper  sky,"  &c.,  Aiic.  ^['n•.).  "Is 
my  flesh  of  brass,"  i.  c.  in\'uhierable.  Job  vi.  12. 
"  They  are  all  brass  and  iron,"  i.  e.  base,  ignoble, 
impure,  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an  emblem 
of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1;  Jer.  i.  18,  &c.  The 
"brazen  thighs"  of  the  mystic  imajje  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream  were  a  fit  symbol  of  the  "'Axaioi 
XaXKOxl-roivfi.  No  special  mention  of  orichalcum 
seems  to  be  made  in  the  Bible. 

The  word  ^aXiioKi^auov  in  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18 
io'i  Tr6Ses  aiiTov  o/xoioi  xo^^KoAi^dvo)),  has  excited 
much  difference  of  opinion.  The  A.  V.  renders  it 
"  fine  brass,"  as  though  it  were  from  y_a\K6s  and 
\eij8co  (smelting  brass),  or  that  opelxa^xos,  which 
was  so  rare  as  to  be  more  valual)le  than  gold.  Boch- 
art  makes  it  "  aes  album  igneo  colore  splendens,"  as 

though  from  ]I2^,  "shining."  It  mat/ perhaps  be 
deep-colored  frankincense,  as  opposed  to  apyvpo\i- 
fioLvov  (Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex.).         F.  W.  F. 

♦BRAYING  IN  A  MORTAR,  Prov. 
xxvii.  22.     [FuNisHMExrs,  III.  («.)  4.] 

*  BRAZEN  SEA,  2  K.  xxv.  13;  Jer.  hi.  17. 

[Sr.A,  MOLTEX.] 

BRAZEN  SERPENT.  [Serpent.] 
BREAD  (nn^).  The  preparation  of  bread 
as  an  article  of  food  dates  from  a  very  early  period. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  use  of 
the  word  lechem  in  Gen.  iii.  19  ("bread,"  A.  V.) 
thnt  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  the  word 
there  occurring  in  its  general  sense  off  god:  the 
earliest  undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in 

Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  com  or  grain  ("lZ2tt?,  ^3"^) 
employed  was  of  various  sorts.  The  best  bread  was 
made  of  wheat,  which  after  being  ground  produced 

the  "flour"  or  "meal"  (nni7.:  &\evpov\  Judg. 
vi.  19;  1  Sara.  i.  24;  1  K.  iv.'22,  xvu.  12,  14), 

and  when  sifted  the  "fine  flour"   HjD;    more 

fully  n'^tan  nbb,  ex.  xxix.  2;  or  "i''^b  ntt|7, 

Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  <refx.i5a\is)  usually  employed  in  the 
sacred  offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40;  Lev.  ii.  1;  Ez.  xlvi. 
14),  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv.  22; 
2  K.  vii.  1;  Ez.  xvL  1^  19;  Rev.  xviii.  13).  "Bar- 
ley "  was  used  only  1^  the  very  poor  (John  vi.  9, 
13),  or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared 
with  i.  1;  2  K.  iv.  38,  42;  Rev.  d.  6;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  10,  §  2):  as  it  was  the  food  of  horses  (1 
K.  iv.  28),  it  was  considered  a  symbol  of  what  was 
mean  and  insignificant  (Judg.  vii.  13;  comp.  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  V.  6,  §  4,  /iid^av  Kpidivr)v,  utt'  eureKflas 
avOpiirrois  &^pceTov;  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of 
what  was  of  a  mere  animal  character,  and  hence 
ordered  for  the  offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15 ; 
comp.   Hos.   iii.    2;    Philo,    ii.    307).       "Spelt" 

(n^53  :  t\vpa,  Cea-  I'ye,  Jitches,  spelt,  A.  V.) 
iras'also  used  both  in  Eg)-pt  (Ex.  ix.  32)  and  Pal- 
Btine  (Is.  ixviii.  25;  Ez.  iv.  9;  IK.  xix.  6,  LXX. 
i'/Kpv(l>ias   oKvpiriis)-      Herodotus  indeed   states 
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(ii.  36)  that  in  the  former  country  bread  was  raadt 
exclusively  of  oli/rn.  which,  as  in  the  LXX.,  he 
identifies  with  zen ;  iHit  in  this  he  was  mistaken, 
as  wheat  was  also  used  (Ex.  ix.  32;  comp.  Wilkin- 
son's ^«c.  E(/ypt.n.VJ7).  Occasionally  the  graiiw 
above  mentioned  were  mixed,  and  other  ingredients, 
such  as  beans,  lentils,  and  millet,  were  added  {V.z. 
iv.  9;  cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28);  the  bread  so  produced 
is  called  "  barley  cakes "  (Ez.  iv.  12,  "as  barley 
cakes,"  A.  V.),  inasmuch  as  barley  was  the  main 
ingredient.  The  amount  of  meal  required  for  a 
single  baking  was  an  ephah  or  three  measures  ((jen. 
xviii.  6;  Judg.  \i.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  Matt.  xiii. 
33),  which  appears  to  have  been  suited  to  tlie  size 
of  the  ordinary  oven.  The  baking  was  done  iu 
primitive  times  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  (Gen. 
xviii.  6)  or  one  of  the  daughters  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8): 
female  servants  were  however  emplojed  in  large 
households  (1  Sam.  viii.  13):  it  appears  always  to 
have  been  the  proper  business  of  women  in  a  family 
(Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  19  ;  Matt.  xiii.  33 ;  cf.  Plin.  xviii. 
11,  28).  Baking,  as  a  profession,  was  carried  on  by 
men  (Hos.  vii.  4,  G).  In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  con- 
gregated in  one  quarter  of  the  towti,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  names  "bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21), 
and  "tower  of  the  ovens"  (Neh.  iii.  11,  xii.  38, 
"furnaces,"  A.  V.).  In  the  time  of  the  Herods, 
bakers  were  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Pal- 
estine {Ant.  XV.  9,  §  2).  As  the  bread  was  made 
in  thin  cakes,  which  soon  became  dry  and  unpal- 
atable, it  was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  required 
(Gen.  xviii.  6;  comp.  Harmer's  Obsei-vations,  i. 
483):  reference  is  perhaps  made  to  this  m  thft 
Lord's  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  11;  LuJce  xi.  3).  The 
bread  taken  by  persons  on  a  journey  (Gen.  xlv.  23; 
Josh.  ix.  12)  was  probably  a  kmd  of  biscuit.  The 
process  of  making  bread  was  as  follows:  the  flour 
was  first  mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Burck- 
hardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  58);  it  was  then 

kneaded  (tT-lv)  with  the  hands  (in  Egypt  with  the 


n  *Translated  "filthiness  "  in  Ezek.  xvi.  36  (A.  V.), 
oatead  of  hm.ss  or  money  (.n^TlS,  x<»^<5')-      ^• 


Egyptians  kneading  dough  with  their  hands.  (WilkliA 
son.  From  a  painting  in  the  Xomb  of  Remeses  III 
at  Thebes.) 

feet  also;  Herod,  ii.  36;  Wilkinson,  ii.  386)  in 
a    small    wooden    bowl    or    "  kneading-trough " 

( n"^SW,''?D,  a  term  which  may,  however,  rather  re- 
fer to  the  leathern  bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  carrv 
their  provisions,  and  which  serves  both  as  a  wallet 
and  a  table;  Niebuhr's  Voyage,  i.  171;  Harmer, 
iv.  366  fF. ;  the  LXX.  inclines  to  this  view,  giving 
iyKaraXeiix/jLara,  "store,"  A.  V.,  in  Deut.  xxriii. 
5,  17;  the  expression  in  Ex.  xii.  34,  however, 
"bound  up  in  their  clothes,"  favors  the  idea  of  a 

woodenbowl),  until  it  became  dough  (w**2:  (rrali, 
Ex.  xii.  34,  39;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8;  Jer.  vii.  18;  Hoa 
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Egyptiaiia  kneading  the  doueh  with  their  feet.  At  a 
and  i  ihe  dough  is  probably  left  to  ferment  in  a 
basket,  as  is  now  done  at  Cairo.     (Wilkinson.) 

?ii.  4.     The  term  "  dough  "  is  improperly  given  in 

the  A.  V.  a3=:mD"'"ir,  in  Num.  xv.  20,  21; 
Neh.  X.  37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  "When  the  kneading 
was  completed,  leaven  (~lSti7  :  ^u/trj)  was  generally 
added  [Lk.wkn];  but  when  the  time  for  prepar- 
stion  was  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened 
cakes,  hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prev- 
alent custom  among  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii.  6, 
xix.  3;  Ex.  xii.  39;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  xxviii. 

24).  Such  cakes  were  termed  niii^  (S^u/iu, 
LXX.),  a  word  of  doubtful  sense,  variously  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  ideas  of  thinness  (Fiirst.  J.i'x. 
8.  v.),  sweetness  (Gesen.  Thesanr.  p.  815),  or  jninly 
(Knobel,    Comm.  in  Ex.  xii.   20),  while  leavened 

bread  was  called  V^'"'  (^^-  sharpened  or  soured; 
Ex.  xii.  39;  Hos.  vii.  4).  Unleavened  cakes  were 
ordered  to  be  eaten  at  tlie  passover  to  commemorate 
\"he  hastiness  of  the  departure  (Ex.  xii.  15,  xiii.  3, 
7;  Deut.  xvi.  3),  as  well  as  on  other  sacred  occa- 
sions (Lev.  ii.  11,  vi.  IG;  Num.  vi.  15).  The 
leavened  ma.s3  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time 
(Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii.  21),  sometimes  for  a 
whole  night  ("  their  baker  sleepeth  all  the  night," 
Hos.  \-ii.  fi),  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to 
forward  the  fermentation  ("  he  ceaseth  from  stir- 
ring" ['^'^VT2:  "rai.smg,"  A.  V.]  the  fire  "until 
it  be  leavened,"  Hos.  vii.  4).     The  dough  was  then 

divided  into  round  cakes  (Cn^  ^"^^~'.?'?)  lit. 
circles:  iproi-  "loaves,"  A.  V.;  Ex.  xxix.  23; 
Judg.  viii.  5;  1  Sam.  x.  3;  Prov.  vi.  26;  in  Judg. 

vii.  13,  /^7^ :  fiayls),  not  unlike  flat  stones  in 
shape  and  appearance  (Matt.  vii.  9;  comp.  iv.  3), 
about  a  s|)an  in  diameter  and  a  finder's  breadth  in 
thickness  (comp.  I-ane's  A/ix/cin  hijij/itiatis,  i.  ]()4). 
Tlirce  of  these  were  rccjuired  for  the  meal  of  a 
Hingle  person  (Luke  xi.  5),  and  consequently  one 
v/a»  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (1  S.im.  ii.  3(5, 
"morsel,"  A.  V.;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  "piece,"  A.  V.), 

whence  the  expression  V0_  ^-^r?.;)  "hread  of 
affliction"  (1  K.  xxii.  27;  Is.  xxx.  20),  referring 
not  to  the  quality  ( pane  ple/jeio,  (Jrotius),  but  to 
the  quantity;  two  hundred  would  suftice  for  a  party 
V)r  a  reajwHiable  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  2  Sam. 
»vi.  1 ).     The  cakes  were  sometimes  punctured,  and 


Two  Egyptians  carrying  bread  to  the  confectioner,  who 
rolls  out  the  paste,  which  is  afUjrward.s  ni.ide  into 
cakes  of  various  forms,  iJ,  e,/,  g,  h.     (^Vilkiuson.) 

hence  called  "^^  T  (KoWvpls;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23; 
Lev.  ii.  4,  viii.  20,  xxiv.  5;  Num.  xv.  20;  2  Sam. 
vi.  19),  and  mixed  with  oil.  Similar  cakes,  sprinkled 
with  seeds,  were  made  in  Egypt  (^\'ilkinson,  ii. 
380).     Sometimes  they  were  rolled  out  into  wafers 


Egyptians  making  cakes  of  bread  sprinkled  with  seeds. 
(Wilkinson.) 

il)^^^"^  :  \a.yavot>;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23;  I.ev.  ii.  4; 
Num.  vi.  15-19),  and  merely  coated  with  oil.  Oil 
was  occasionally  added  to  tlie  ordinary  cake  (1  K. 
xvii.  12).  A  more  delicate  kind  of  cake  is  de- 
scribed in  2  Sam.  xiii.  G,  8,  10;  the  dough  ("  flour," 
A.  v.)  is  kneaded  a  second  time,  and  probably  some 
stimulating  seeds  added,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in 

the  name  TiiQ^^/  (from  327,  heart ;  compare 
our  expression  a  cordial:  KoWvpiSis-  sorOitimt- 
citlai).  The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  tlie  oven, 
having  been  first,  according  to  the  practice  in  I:^3'pt, 

gathered  into  "white  baskets"  (Gen.  xl.  16),  ^vD 

^"jP,  a  doubtful  expression,  referred  by  some  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  bread  (Kava  xo»'Sp<Tcoi' ;  Aquil. 
K6<pivot  yvpeus-  canigtra  fai-ime),  by  others,  as  in 
the  A.  v.,  to  the  whiteness  of  tlie  baskets,  and 
again,    by    connecting 

the  word  ^"^H  with  the 
-  idea  of  a  hole,  to  an 
open-work  basket  (mar- 
f/in,  A.  v.),  or  l.istly  to 
bread  baked  in  a  hole 
(Kitto,  Cyclop.,  art. 
Bread).  The  baskfta 
were  jilaced  on  a  tray 
and  carried  on  the  bak- 
er's head  ((icn.  xl.  16; 
Herod,  ii.  35;  "Wilkin- 
son, ii.  386). 

The  methods  of  bak- 
An  Egypt  inn  earn- ing  .»ike«  /-«»i.«\     I 

to  the  oven.    (Wilkinson.)     ing  (n^S)  were,  and 
still  are,   very  variou» 
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n  the  East,  adapted  to  the  ^  irious  styles  of 
lil'e.  In  the  towns,  where  professional  bakers 
•esided,  there  were  no  doubt  fixed  ovens,  in 
Bliape  and  size  resembling  those  in  use  among 
oui'selves;  but  more  usually  each  household  pos- 
sessed a  portable  oven  ("l^S/H  :  KKi^avos),  consist- 
ing of  a  stone  or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high, 
which  was  heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K.  xvii. 
12;  Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vii.  18)  or  dried  grass  and 
flower-stallis  {x6pTos,  Matt.  vi.  30);  when  the  fire 
had  burned  down,  the  cakes  were  applied  either  in- 
wardly (Herod,  ii.  92)  or  outwardly:  such  ovens 
were  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  385), 
and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome's  time  ( Comment. 
in  Lam.  v.  10),  and  are  still  common  among  the 
Hedouins  (Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  350;  Niebuhr's 
Descript.  de  I' Arable,  pp.  45,  46).  The  use  of  a 
single  oven  by  several  famihes  only  took  place  in 
time  of  famine  (Lev.  xxvi.  26).  Another  species 
of  oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  the 
sides  of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bot- 
tom with  pebbles  (Harraer,  i.  487).  Jahn  (Ar- 
chceol.  i.  9,  §  140)  thinks  that  this  oven  is  referred 

to  in  the  term  D'^'n'^3  (Lev.  xi.  35);  but  the  dual 
number  is  an  objection  to  this  view.  The  term 
"'"in  (Gen.  xl.  16)  has  also  been  referred  to  it. 

Other  modes  of  bakmg  were  specially  adapted  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  of  the 
modern  Bedouins ;  the  cakes  were  either  spread  up- 
on stones,  which  were  previously  heated  by  light- 
ing a  fire  above  them  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  58) 
or  beneath  them  (Belzoni  s  Travels,  p.  84);  or 
they  were  thrown  into  the  heated  embers  of  the 
fire  itself  (Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  350;  Niebuhr, 
Descript.  p.  46);  or  lastly,  they  were  roasted  by 
being  placed  between  layers  of  dung,  which  burns 
Blowly,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for  the 
pur{X)se  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15;  Burckhardt's  Notes,  \.  57; 
Niebuhr's  Descript.  p.  46).     The  terms  by  which 

such  cakes  were  described  were  HSl?  (Gen.  xviii. 
6;  Ex.  xii.  39;  IK.  xvii.  13;  Ez.  iv.'l2;  Hos.  vu. 
8),  3iVa  (1  K.  xvii.  12;  Ps.  xxxv.  16),  or  more 
fully  Clp;^"!  n327  (1   K.   six.   6,   lit.   on  the 

stones,  "  coals,"  A.  V.),  the  term  ^237  referring, 
however,  not  to  the  mode  of  baking,  but  to  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  cake  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p. 
997):  the  equivalent  terms  in  the  LXX.  iyKpv(j)ias, 
and  in  the  Vulg.  subcinericius  panis,  have  direct 
reference  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking.  The 
cakes  required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the 
process  (Hos.  vii.  8:  Harmer,  i.  488).  Other 
methods  were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread ;  some 

were  baked  on  a  pan  (  n^H^  •  riiyavov :  iartngo : 
the  Greek  term  survives  in  the  t'ljen  of  the  Be- 
douins), the  result  being  similar  to  the  khuljz  still 
used  among  the  latter  people  (Burckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  58)  or  like  the  Greek  rayriviai,  which  were 
baked  in  oil,  and  eaten  warm  with  honey  (Athen. 
tiv.  55",  p.  646 ) ;  such  cakes  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  used  as  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  14, 
rii.  9;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  29).  A  similar  cooking  uten- 
«il  was  used  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9),  named 

T^ti^D  {TTiyauou),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes, 

and  then  emptied  them  out  in  a  heap  C"^-^^,  not 
voured,  as  if  it  had  been  broth)  before  Amnon. 
A  different  kind  of  bread,  pre  bably  resembling  the 
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ftita  of  the  Btdouins,  a  pasty  substance  (Burvjk- 
hardt's  Notes,  i.  57)  was  prep;ired  in  a  saucepan 

nK?n~'^  {ia-)(a,pa'  craticida :  frying-pan,  A. 
V. ;  none  of  which  meanings  however  correspond 
with  the  etymological-  sense  of  the  word,  which  is 
connected  with  boiling);  this  was  also  reserved  for 
sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  7,  vii.  9).  As  the  above- 
mentioned  kinds  of  bread  (the  last  excepted)  were 
thin  and  crisp,  the  mode  of  eating  them  was  by 
breaking  (Lev.  ii.  6;  Is.  Iviii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  4;  Matt, 
xiv.  19,  XV.  36,  xxvi.  26;  Acts  xx.  11;  comp.  Xen. 
Anal.  vii.  3,  §  22,   ^provs  SieK\a),  whence  the 

term  DTD,  to  break  =  to  give  bread  (Jer.  xvi. 
7):  the  pieces  broken  for  consumption  were  called 
K\dcfj.aTa  (Matt.  xiv.  20;  John  vi.  12).  Old 
bread  is  described  in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  as  crumbled 

(D"'"^|p3  :  Aquil.  i\f/adupa}nevos  •  in  frusta  com- 
minuti ;  A.  V.  "mouldy,"  following  the  LXX.  iu- 
pwTiuv  Kal  fiefipaipefos),  a  term  which  is  also  ap- 
plied (1  K.  xiv.  3)  to  a  kind  of  biscuit  which  easily 
crumbled  (koWuois:  "cracknels,"  A.  V.). 

W.  L.  B. 
BREASTPLATE.     [Akms,  p.  161;  High- 
priest,  I.  (2.)  a.] 

*  BREECHES  (□''P^PP  :  vepurKeXrj :  fern- 
inalla),  a  kind  of  drawers,  extending  only  from  the 
loins  to  the  thighs,  worn  by  the  priests  (Ex.  xxviii. 
42,  xxxix.  28;  Lev.  vi.  10,  xvi.  4;  Ez.  xliv.  18; 
comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  1;  Philo,  De  Monarch. 
lib.  ii.  c.  5,  0pp.  ii.  225  ed.  Mang.).  See  Priest, 
Dress.  A. 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS.    [Brother.] 

BRICK  (npS/j  niade  of  white  clay :  7rA.1V 
0OS-  later;  in  Ez.  iv.  1,  A.  V.  tile).  Herodotus 
(i.  179),  describing  the  mode  of  buUdmg  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  says  that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
was  made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up, 
and  burnt  in  kihis,  KafxlvoKn.  The  bricks  were 
cemented  with  hot  bitumen  {accpaKTos),  and  at 
every  thntieth  row  crates  of  reeds  were  stuffed  in. 
This  account  agrees  with  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Confusion,  in  which  the  build- 
ers used  brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  ("l^n  : 
i.(r^a\Tos),  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  i. 
4,  §  3).  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  Assyria,  both  the 
material  for  bricks  and  the  cement,  which  bubbles 
up  from  the  ground,  and  is  collected  and  exported 
by  the  Arabs,  were  close  at  liand  for  building  pur- 
poses, but  the  Babylonian  bricks  were  more  com- 
monly burnt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at  Nineveh, 
which  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyptian. 
Xenophon  mentions  a  wall  called  the  wall  of  Media, 
not  far  from  Babylon,  made  of  burnt  bricks  set  in 
bitumen  {irXivQois  otttois  iv  a(T<pdKToj  Kei/xevais) 
20  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  Also  another  waU 
of  brick  50  feet  wide  (Uiod.  ii.  7,  8,  12;  Xen. 
Anab.  ii.  4,  §  12,  iii.  4,  §  11;  Nah.  iii.  14;  Layard, 
Nineveh,  ii.  46,  252,  278).  While  it  is  needle.ss  to 
inquire  to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the  actual  inven- 
tion of  brick-making  is  to  be  ascrilied,  there  is  per- 
haps no  place  in  the  world  more  favorable  for  the 
process,  none  in  which  the  remains  of  original  brick 
structures  have  been  more  largely  used  in  later 
times  for  building  purposes.  The  Babylonian 
bricks  are  usually  from  12  to  13  in.  square,  and 
3i  in.  thick.  (English  bricks  are  usually  9  in 
long,  44  wide,  2i  thick.)  They  most  of  them  bear 
the  name  inscribed  in  cuneiform  character,  of  Neb 
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achadnezzar,  whose  buildings,  no  doubt,  replaced 
those  of  an  earlier  age  (I^ayai'd,  jN'jft.  ami  Bab.  pp. 
505,  531 ).  Tliey  thus  possess  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  tiles  (Kz.  iv.  1).  Tliey  were  sometimes 
glazed  and  enamelled  with  patterns  of  various  col- 
ors. Semiraniis  is  said  by  Diodnrus  to  have  over- 
laid some  of  her  towers  with  surfaces  of  enamelled 
brick  bearing  elal)or.ite  designs  (Diod.  ii.  8).  En- 
amelled bricks  have  been  found  at  Nimroud  (Lay- 
ard,  ii.  312).  I'liiiy  (vii.  5G)  s;iys  that  the  Haby- 
lonians  used  to  record  tiieir  astroiiomic.il  observa- 
tions on  tiles  (c(ictili!)us  laterculis).  He  also,  as 
well  as  Vitruvius,  descrilies  the  process  of  making 
bricks  at  Home.  There  were  three  sizes,  (1.)  IJ  ft. 
long,  1  ft.  bi-oatl;  (2.)  4  ((Jreek)  palms  long, 
12-135  in.  (3.)  5  jialnis  long,  15-16875  in.  The 
breadth  of  (2.)  and  (3.)  the  same.     He  says  the 
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Greeks  preferred  brick  walls  in  general  to  stem 
(xxxv.  14;  Vitruv.  ii.  3.  8).  liricks  of  more  thau 
3  palms  length  and  of  less  than  1  i  palm,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Talmudists  ((iesen.  .s.  r.).  The  Is- 
i-aclites,  in  common  with  other  captives,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Eg}-ptian  monarchs  in  making  bricks 
and  in  building  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Kiln-bricks  were 
not  generally  used  in  Egypt,  but  were  dried  in  the 
smi,  and  even  without  straw  are  as  firm  as  when 
fn-st  put  up  in  the  reigns  of  the  Amunophs  and 
Tliothmes  whose  names  they  bear.  The  usual  di- 
mensions vary  from  20  in.  or  17  in.  to  14J  in. 
long;  8|  in.  to  GJ  in.  wide;  and  7  in.  to  4^  in. 
thick.  When  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial 
dejwsit,  they  refpiired  (as  they  still  require)  straw 
to  prevent  cracking,  but  those  formed  of  clay  taken 
from  the  torrent  beds  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
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Kort'i)?n  captives  employed  in  niiiKing  bricks  iit  Tlicbes.     (Wilkinson.) 

-."1^8.  1,  2.  Men  returniuf;  after  carrying  the  bricks.  Figs.  3,  G.  Tiuikniii.stcrs.  Figs.  4,  5.  Men  can-jing  brirks. 
Figs.  9-13.  Digging  and  mixing  the  clay  or  mud.  Figs.  8,  14.  Making  bricks  witli  a  wooden  mould,  rf,  A. 
Fig.  10.    Fetching  water  from  the  tank,  k.     At  e  the  bricks  (tobi)  are  said  to  bo  made  at  Thebes. 


held  to<,'etlier  without  straw;  and  crude  brick  walls 
had  frcfiuently  the  additional  security  of  a  layer  of 
reeds  and  sticks,  ])laced  at  intervals  to  act  as  bind- 
ers (Wilkinson,  ii.  l'J4,  smaller  ed.;  Hirch,  Aiiciint 
Putlery,  i.  14;  comp.  Iler.  i.  17!)).  IJaked  bricks 
however  were  used,  chiefly  in  places  in  contact  with 
water.  I'hey  are  .smaller  than  tiie  sun-dried  bricks 
(Hirch,  i.  23).  A  brick-kiln  is  nientione<l  a,s  in 
•<4iypt  liy  the  propiiet  .leremiali  (xliii.  !l).  A  brick 
pyramid  is  nientiont'<l  by  He""''!  us  (ii.  13(1)  as  the 
work  of  Kini;  .Asychis.  .Sesostris  (ii.  138)  is  said 
lo  have  einployi'd  his  ca|)tive8  in  buildini;.  Nu- 
iierous  reciains  of  buildings  of  various  kinds  exist, 


constructed  of  snn-dried  bricks,  of  which  many  spec- 
imens are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  with  ..•- 
.scriptions  indicating  their  date  and  purpose  (Hirch, 
i.  11,  17).  Amoni;  the  paintings  at  Thebes,  one 
on  the  tomb  of  Keksiiara,  an  oHicer  of  the  court  of 
Thothme-s  III.  (aliout  1400  n.  «'.),  represents  the 
enfonuKl  labors  in  brick-making  of  captives,  who 
are  distingui.shed  from  the  natives  by  the  color  in 
wliich  they  are  dniwn.  M'atcbing  over  the  lal)or- 
crs  are  "task-masters,"  wlio,  armed  with  sticks, 
are  rireiving  the  "tale  of  bricks"  and  urging  on 
the  Work.  The  pn>ci'sses  of  digging  out  the  clay, 
of  moulding,  and  of  arranging,  are  all  duly  repr»- 
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senteJ,  aiid  though  the  laborers  cannot  be  deter- 

mmed  to  be  Jews,  yet  the  similarity  of  employment 

illustrates  the  Bible  history  in  a  remarkable  degree 

(Wilkinson,  ii.  197;   Birch,  i.   19;  see    Aristopli. 

Av.  1133,  Alyvirrtoi  iT\ivQo<p6pos\  Ex.  v.  17,  18). 

The  Jews   learned  the  art  of  brick-making  in 

Egypt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 

David's  time  ('2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  a  complaint 

made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 

instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed  (Is.  Ixv. 

3;  Ex.  XX.  25).     [Potteuy.]  H.  W.  P. 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM.     [Maeriage.] 

BRIDGE.     The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  in 

the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  mdirectly  in  the  proper 

name  Geshui-  (l^tCj),  a  district  in  Bashan,  N.  E. 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a  bridge  still 
exists,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  "  (Ge- 
sen.  s.  v.).  Absalom  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37,  xiv.  23, 
32).  Tlie  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  "gates,"  in 
Nahum  ii.  6,  "  bridges,"  where,  however,  dykes  or 
weirs  are  to  be  understood,  which  being  burst  by 
Inundation,  destroyed,  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (Diod. 
ii.  27).  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  said  to  have  intended 
to  make  a  bridge  in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of 
Casphor  or  Caspis,  situate  near  a  lake  (2  Mac.  xii. 
13).  Josephus  {AhI.  v.  1,  §  3),  speaking  of  the 
Jordan  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites, 
says  it  had  never  been  bridged  before,  ovk  s^^ukto 
■Kp6ripov,  as  if  in  his  own  time  bridges  had  been 
made  over  it,  which  under  the  Romans  was  the 
case.     (See  the  notices  below.)     In  Is.  xxxvii.  25, 

"l-'ipj  dig  for  water,  is  rendered  by  LXX.  je<pvpa.v 
Tidriixi. 

Permanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Israelites  in  their  earlier 
times,  but  we  have  frequent  mention  made  of  fords 
and  of  their  military  importance  (Gen.  xxxii.  22; 
Josh.  ii.  7;  Judg.  iii.  28,  vii.  24,  xii.  5;  Is.  xvi. 
2).  West  of  the  Jordan  there  are  few  rivers  of 
importance  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8;  Kelaud,  p.  281), 
and  perhaps  the  policy  of  the  Jews  may  have  dis- 
couraged intercourse  with  neighboring  tribes,  for  it 
seems  mdikely  that  the  skill  of  Solomon's  architects 
was  unable  to  construct  a  bridge. 

Herodotus  (i.  180)  describes  a  bridge  consisting 
of  stone  piers,  with  planks  laid  across,  built  by  Ni- 
tocris,  B.  c.  circ.  GOO,  comiecting  the  two  portions 
of  Babylon  (see  Jer.  Ii.  31,  32,  1.  38),  and  Diodorus 
speaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates 
(ii.  9).  Bridges  of  boats  are  described  also  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  88,  vii.  30;  comp.  Jisch.  Pers.  09, 
KivS'Sefffios  <r;^eSia),  and  by  Xenophon  (Anal),  ii. 
4,  §  12).  A  bridge  over  the  Zab,  made  of  wicker- 
work,  connecting  stone  piers,  is  described  by  Layard 
(i.  192),  a  mode  of  construction  used  also  in  South 
America. 

Though  the  arch  was  known  and  used  in  Egypt 
as  early  as  the  15th  century  b.  c.  (^V''iIkinson,  ii. 
302  ft'..  Birch,  i.  11)  the  Bomans  were  the  first 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges 
over  the  Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of  which 
remains  still  exist  (Stanley,  296 ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
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90,  91,  92,  142,  143).  A  stone  bridge  over  the 
Jordan,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Jacob, 
is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Brocquiere,  A.  d.  1432, 
and  a  portion  of  one  by  Arcuh',  a.  d.  700  (Earli) 
Trav.  ill  Pal.  8,  300;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  315; 
Itobinson,  ii.  441).  The  bridge  (yecpvpa)  coimect- 
ing  the  Temple  witli  the  upper  city,  of  whicli  Jose- 
phus speaks  {B.  J.  vi.  0,  §  2,  A7it.  xv.  11,  5), 
seems  to  have  been  an  arched  viaduct  (Robinson,  i. 
288,  iu.  224).  H.  AV.  P. 

BRIERS.*  No  less  than  six  Heb.  words  are 
thus  rendered  in  eleven  passages  of  the  O.  T.  In 
Heb.  vi.  8,  it  represents  aKavBai.  In  the  8th  chap- 
ter of  Judges  occurs  twice  (v.  7,  16)   the  word 

D"'3n~12,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  reus  Bap- 
Kr)yi/x  [Vat.  A/Sap/crji/ei/x,  BapaKr]i/€L/ji],  or  [^Uex.] 
BapKOjXfxeLV,  [Bapa/cryj'ei^,]  and  tlie  A.  V.  by 
briers.  This  is  proltably  an  incorrect  rendering. 
The  word  properly  means  a  threshuig  machine, 
consisting  of  a  flat,  square,  wooden  board  set  with 
t«eth  of  iron,  flint,  or  fragments  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  are  abundant  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  con- 
jectures that  Tp"??  was  the  name  iov pyrites,  from 
jry^,  fulyuvavit ;  and  hence  that  "^3p"15  =  ^''i^- 
ula  pyritis  munita=:  ^'HIQ  (see  Robmson,  ii.  307). 

For  pTfD,  Mic.  vii.  4,  and  "|""^^P)  Ez-  xxviii. 

24,  see  under  Thorns. 

In  Ez.  ii.  6,  we  read  "  Though  briers  and  thorns 

be  with  thee,"  briers  representing  the  Heb.  D''^"1D, 
which  is  explained  by  rebels  in  the  margin.  The 
root  is  2"^w',  rebellis  vtl  refractarius  fuit,  and  the 
rendering  should  be  "  Though  rebellious  men  like 
thorns  be  with  thee.^'' 

In  Is.  Iv.  13,  we  have  "  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree,"  the  Heb.  word  for  brier 

being  ^Q'^p,  sirpdd:  K6vv^a'  nrtica.  K6vv^a. 
is  a  strong-smelling  plant  of  the  endive  kind,  Jiea^ 
bane.  Inula  helenium,  Linn.   (Arist.  //.  A.  iv.  8, 

28;  Diosc.  iii.  126).  The  Peshito  has  jHr 
satureia,  savory,  wUd  thyme.  Thymus  serpyllum,  a 
plant  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  according  to  Buckliardt  {Syr.  ii.).  Gesenius 
rejects  both  flea- bane  and  wild  thyme  on  etymolog 
ical  grounds,  and  prefers  urtica,  nettle,  consider 

ing  TQ~ip  to  be  a  compound  of  ^T!^)  ussit,  and 

^5!D,  punxit.  He  also  notices  the  opinion  of 
Ewaid  {Gram.  Crit.  p.  520)  that  Sinajn  album, 
the  white  mustard,  is  the  plant  meant. 

In  Is.  v.  6,  we  have  mention  of  briers  and  thorns 
as  springing  up  in  desolated  and  wasted  lands ;  and 

here  the  Hebrew  word  is  "T^X3t?'',  irom  root  "^^I^j 
riguit,  horruit  [Adamant]  (comp.  Is.  vii.  23,  24, 

25,  is.  18,  and  xxxii.  13.     In  Is.  x.  17,  xxvii.  4, 

~l'^ttt^''  is  used  metaphorically  for  men.  The 
LXX.  in  several  of  these  passages  have  &Kavda; 
in  one  x^pros,  in  another  &ypucrris  ^y)pa.. 


a  *  This  bridge  spans  this  Jordan,  between  the  H'-i/c/i  Palestine  must  always  have   passed  this  way.     "See 

».nd  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and   is  called  Jisr  Benat  ia'-  Geshue.                                                                           H. 

fcjft,  "Bu'd^fe  of  Jacob's  daughters  "  (Robiason,  PA;/.?.  b*  The  eminent   Hebraist,  Professor  Dietrich   of 

Geogr.  p.  155).    It  is  60  paces  long,  and  has  4  pointed  Marburg,  treats  of  the  subject  of  this  article  under  the 

Vches.     Thoug'a  comparatively  modern,  it  no  doubt  head  of  Dnmeii-  und  Distflnamcn  (pp.  35-68)  iu  hi« 

.tands  where  a  bridge  stood  in  the  earliest  times,  siuce  Abknndlungen  fiir  SemUiscke  Wortforschuiig  (Leipzig, 

nuch  of  the  traffic  and  travel  between  Damascus  and  1844).                                                                          H 
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There  is  iiothinj;  in  the  etymology  i.r  usage  by 

which  we  can  identify  the  "^'^^^''  with  any  partic- 
ular species  of  prickly  or  thorny  j)lant.  I'ossibly 
it  is  a  gencnl  tonii  for  the  very  numerous  phuits 
of  this  chanicter  wiiich  are  found  in  the  unculti- 
rated  lands  of  the  i:ast.  W.  D. 

BRIGANDINE.  The  Hebrew  word  thus 
rendered  ui  Jer.  xlvi.  4,  li.  3  (V"^P,  sii-ym: 
Bcipa^:  lorica)  is  closely  connected  with  that 
(11^~ltt7,  shirijim)  which  is  elsewhere  translated 
"coat  of  mail  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38),  and  "haber- 
geon" (2  Chr.  xxvi.  U;  Neh.  iv.  IG  [10]). 
[Akms,  p.  l(il  (I.]  Jlr.  Wedgwood  {Diet,  of  En<j. 
Etym.  s.  V. )  says  it  "  was  a  kind  of  scale  armor, 
also  called  liriganders,  from  being  worn  by  the 
light  troops  called  Brigands."  The  following  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  usiige  of  the  word  in  Old 
English :  "  The  rest  of  the  armor  for  his  body,  he 
had  put  it  on  before  in  his  tent,  which  was  a  Si- 
cilian cassocke.  and  vpon  tiiat  a  biu,andine  made 
of  many  foldes  of  canuas  with  oylet-holes,  which 
was  gotten  among  the  spoiles  at  the  battell  of 
Issus"  (North's  I'lutarch,  Alvx.  p.  735,  ed.  1595). 

"Hyui  selfe  with  the  Duke  of  Buckyngham  stode 
harnessed  in  olde euil-fauoured  Biiijandtrs"  (Hall, 
Edic.  v.,  fol.  15  b,  ed.  155U).  The  forms  brujan- 
Udllt  and  briij<nttint  also  occur.  W.  A.  W. 

BRIMSTONE  (n''~l.?3,"  r/ophriih:  flerov : 
sufjjiiiir).  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  He- 
brew word  which  occurs  sevend  times  in  the  Bible 
is  coi-rectly  rendered  "  brimstone;  "  '^  this  meaning 
is  fidly  coiToborated  by  the  okl  versions.  The  word 
is  very  frequently  associated  with  "fire:"  "The 
I^rd  rained  upon  Sodom  and  (jomonah  brimstiMie  i 
and  fire  out  of  heaven"  (Gen.  xix.  24);  see  also 
Ps.  xi.  0;  I'^z.  xxxviii.  22.  In  .lob  xviii.  15,  and 
Is.  XXX.  -i'-i,  "  brimstone "  occurs  alone,  ijut  no 
doubt  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  the  foregoing 
passiges,  namely,  as  a  synonymous  expression  with 
lightning,  as  has  been  observed  by  he  C'lerc  (/J/.s- 
ifcrt.  (It  Sw/onia  siibveishne,  ( 'ommentario  [in] 
I'entateuch.  adjecta,  §  iv.),  ^licliaelis,  Bosenm idler, 
and  others.<-'  There  is  a  peculiar  sulphurous  odor 
which  is  occasionally  perceived  to  accompany  a 
tiiunder-storm ;  the  ancients  draw  particuLir  atten- 
tion to  it:  see  I'hny  (iV.  //.  xxxv.  15),  "  l-'ulmina 
ac  fulgura  quoque  sulphuris  odoreni  habent;  "  Sen- 
eca (C^.  nnt.  ii.  5-3),  and  I'ersius  (i^al.  ii.  24,  25). 
Hence  the  expression  in  the  Sacred  writings  "fire 
and  i)rimstone"  to  denote  a  storm  of  tluuulcr  and. 
Ughtning.  The  stream  of  brimstone  in  Is.  xxx.  33 
is,  no  doulit,  as  Lee  (IM.  Ltx.  p.  123)  ha.s  well 
expressed  it,  "  a  rushing  stream  of  lightning." 

From  Deut.  xxix.  23,  "  the  whole  land  tiiereof 

is  brimstone like  the  ovcrtluow  of  So<l- 

om,"  it  would  appeiir  that  native  sulphur  itself  is 
allndwl  to  (see  also  Is.  xxxiv.  11).  Suli)hur  is  foimd 
at  the  present  time  in  difU-rent  parts  of  Palestine, 
but  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the  iKjrders  of 
the  Head  Sea.     "  We  picked  up  piwes,"  says  Hr. 


a  Probably  allie<l  to  "122,  a  general  name  for  such 
trees  as  abound  with  resinous  inflauiniable  exudutions  ; 
liinOB  n'^~122,  "  sulphur,"  aa  bfing  very  conibus- 
able.     See  the  Lexicons  of  I'arkhurst  and  Gescnlus, 
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Holiinson  (Bib.  litg.  ii.  221),  "as  large  as  a  w*!" 
nut  near  the  northern  shore,  and  the  Arabs  said  it 
was  found  in  the  sea  near  'Ain  tLFcslikliah  in 
lumps  as  large  as  a  man's  fist:  they  find  it  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make  from  it  their  own  gun- 
powder." See  Irby  and  Mangles  (  7'/r/r<7s,  p.  453), 
Ikirckhardt  {Trnrtls,  p.  3!I4),  who  observes  that 
the  Arabs  use  sulphur  in  dise;ises  of  tiieir  camels, 
and  Shaw  ( T'/vo-t/.s,  ii.  15i>).  There  are  hot  sul- 
phurous springs  on  the  eastern  coast  at  the  ancient 
Callirrhoe  (Irby  and  Mangles,  'J'rav.  p.,  4G7,  and 
Uobinson,  Bib.  JUs.  ii.  222). 

The  pieces  of  sulphur,  varying  in  size  from  a  nut- 
meg to  a  small  hen's  egg,  which  travellers  pick  up 
on  the  sliore  of  the  I  lead  Sea,  have,  in  all  jiroba- 
bility,  been  disintegrated  from  the  adjacent  lime- 
stone or  volcanic  rocks  and  washed  up  on  the  shores. 
Sulphur  was  much  used  l)y  the  (i reeks  and  Ifomans 
in  theu' religious  purifications  (.luv.  ii.  157;  I'lin. 
xxxv.  15):  hence  the  (ireek  word  0f7ov,  lit.  "the 
divine  thing,"  was  employed  to  express  tins  sub- 
stance. Sulphur  is  found  nearly  pure  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  genenilly  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts; it  exists  in  combination  with  nietiUs  and  in 
various  sulphates;  it  is  very  comliustil]le,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunjiowder,  matches, 
Ac.  riiny  (/.  c. )  siiys  one  kind  of  sulphur  was 
employed  "  ad  ellychuia  conficienda."        W.  H. 

*  BRING.  "  To  bring  a  person  on  his  way  " 
or  "journey  "  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  sense  of 
to  conduct  or  accompany  him,  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  distance,  often  with  the  as.sociated 
idea  of  fitting  him  out  with  the  necessary  supplies 

{^^•yW  :  avfxirpowffjivu,  irpoirffi.Tru>:  dtdurv, pi'ce- 
mitto;  Gen.  xviii.  IG;  Acts  xv.  3,  xxi.  5;  liorn.  xv. 
24;  1  Cor.  xvi.  G;  2  Cor.  i.  16;  Tit.  iu.  13;  3 
John  G).  A. 

*  BROIDER.  See  Emuuoidekkk.  In 
many  modem  editions  of  the  A.  V.,  broidered  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  9  —  "  not  with  broidered  hair  "  —  is  a 
corruption  of  broukd,  the  rendering  of  the  ed.  of 
Kill  ;nid  other  early  editions.  B raided  is  an  old 
Ibrm  of  braided.  'I'he  marginal  rendering  ia 
"j/liiiled;"  Gr.  iv  irKeyfiafftV,  Vulg.  in  tortis 
criiiibtis.  A. 

BROOK.  Four  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dered iu  the  0.  T. 

1.  p'^i^S,  aphik  (Ps.  xlii.  1  [2]),  which  properly 
denotes  a  violent  torrent,  sweeping  through  a  moun- 
tiun  gorue.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  is  derived  from  a  root  ajilidk,  signifying  "  to 
be  strong."  Elsewhere  it  is  rendered  "streaui," 
"channel,"  "river." 

2.  "iSS"),  yew-  (Is.  xix.  6,  7,  8,  xxiii.  3,  10),  an 
Egyptian  word,  generally  applied  to  liie  Nile,  or  to 
the  canals  by  which  I-lgypt  was  watered.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in  Dan.  xii.  5, 
6,  7. 

3.  7-^t2,  inic/il  (2  Sam.  xvii.  20),  which  oc- 
curs but  once,  and  then,  according  to  the  most 
pnjbalile  coiyecture,  signifies  a  "rivulet,"  or  small 
stream  of  water.     The  etymology  of  the  word  ii 


«.     Cf.  the  .\nibic 


■  v;>0*A^=.  ^''""■ 


b  From  A.  S.,  hrrnnnn,  "  to  bum,"  nnd  finnf. 

c  Sec  the  difTorent  explanation  of  lIeiinsUnb<.ri{  (Ps 
xi.  6),  who  niaintnins,  contniry  to  all  rejison,  that 
Sodom  and  (Joiiiornih  were  destroyed  by  "a  litem 
ralulng  of  brimstone." 
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Assure.       Tlie    Targum    erroueously   reiulers    It 
"Jordan." 

4.  7n3,  nnchal,  a  term  applied  both  to  the 
dry  ton-ent-bed  (Num.  xxi.  12;  Judg.  xvi.  4)  and 
to  the  torrent  itself  (1  K.  xvii.  3).  It  corresponds 
with  the  Arabic  wddy,  the  Greek  ;^ei/iappoLis,  the 
Italian  fiunmra,  and  the  Indian  nuUaJi.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  Kivek.  \V.  A.  W. 

BROTHER  (nS:  ^5e\(p6s)'  The  Hebrew 
word  is  used  in  various  senses  in  the  0.  T.,  as  (1.) 
Any  kinsman,  and  not  a  mere  brother;  e.  (/.  nephew 
(Gen.  xiv.  IG,  xiii.  8),  husband  (Caut.  iv.  !)).  (2.) 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  12).  (-3.)  Of 
the  same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a  cognate 
people  (Num.  xx.  14^).  (4.)  An  ally  (Am.  i.  9). 
(5.)  Any  friend  (.Job  vi.  15).  (6.)  One  of  the  same 
office  (1  K.  ix.  13).  (7.)  A  fellow  man  (Lev.  xix. 
17).  (8. )  Metaphorically  of  any  similai'ity.  It  is  a 
very  favorite  Oriental  metaphor,  as  in  .Job  xxx.  29, 
"  I  am  become  a  brother  to  the  jackals  "  (Gesen. 
».  v.). 

The  word  aSeKcp6s  has  a  similar  range  of  mean- 
ings in  the  N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple 
(Matt.  XXV.  40,  &c.);  a  fellow-worker,  as  in  St. 
i'aul's  J^pp-  passim;  and  especiaUy  a  Christian. 
Indeed,  we  see  from  the  Acts  that  it  was  by  this 
aame  that  Christians  usually  spoke  of  each  other. 
The  name  Christian  was  merely  used  to  describe 
them  olijectively,  i.  e.  from  the  Pagan  point  of 
view,  as  we  see  from  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
namely,  Acts  [xi.  2G],  xxvi.  28,  and  1  Pet.  iv. 
16. 

The  Jewish  schools  distinguish  betweeri  "bro- 
ther" and  "neighbor;"  "brother"  meant  an  Is- 
raelite by  blood,  "  neighbor  "  a  proselyte.  They 
allowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles;  but  Christ 
and  the  .-Vpostles  extended  the  name  "brother"  t« 
all  Christians,  and  "  neighbor  "  to  all  the  world, 
1  Cor.  v.  11;  Luke  x.  29,  30  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  v.  22). 

We  must  now  briefly  touch  on  the  difficult  and 
interestmg  question  as  to  who  were  "  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,"  and  pass  in  review  the  theories  re- 
specting them.  And  tii'st  we  would  observe  that  in 
arguing  at  all  against  their  being  the  renl  brethren 
of  Jesus,  far  too  much  str&ss  has  been  laid  on  the 
assumed  indefiniteness  of  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  "  brother  "  in  Scripture.  In  all  the  adduced 
cases  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  word  is  used  in 
any  but  its  proper  sense,  the  context  prevents  the 
possibility  of  confusion ;  and  indeed  in  the  only  two 
exceptional  instances  (not  metaphorical),  namely, 
those  in  which  Lot  and  Jacob  are  respectively 
called  "brothers"  of  Abraham  and  Laban,  the 
word  is  only  extended  so  far  as  to  mean  "  nephew;  " 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  these  excep- 
tions are  quoted  from  a  single  book,  seventeen  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  gospels.  If  then  the  word 
'  brethren,"  as  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  &c., 
i^aUy  mean  "cousins"  or  "kinsmen,"  it  wiU  be 
the  only  instance  of  such  an  apphcation  in  which 
no  data  are  given  to  correct  the  laxity  of  meaning. 
Again,  no  really  parallel  case  can  be  quoted  from 
he  N.  T.,  except  in  merely  rhetorical  and  tropical 
passages;  whereas  when  "nephews"  are  meant 
ihey  are  always  specified  as  such,  as  in  Col.  iv.  10 ; 
Acts  xxiii  IG  (Kitto,  The  Ajjvstles,  Ac,  p.  1G5 
I".).    There  is  therefore  no  adequate  wari'ant  in  the 
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language  alone,  to  t.ake  "  brethren  "  as  meaning 
"relatives;"  and  therefore  the  n  /)rt(>;7  presump 
tion  is  in  favor  of  a  hteral  acceptation  ot  the  term. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  strongly  on  this  point, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  far  too  e;isily  assumed 
that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  iimtriubly  caUed  Clirisfs  breth- 
ren ;  where;is  this  consideration  alone  goes  far  to 
prove  that  they  really  were  so. 

There  are,  however,  three  traditions  respecting 
them.  They  are  fu'st  mentioned  (Matt.  xiii.  56) 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  un- 
biased mind  to  conclude  that  they  were  our  Lord's 
uterine  brothers.  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? 
IS  not  Ids  mother  caWed  Mary?  and  his  brethren 
James,  and  -loses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon?  (trul  his 
sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us?  "  I'lUt  since  we 
find  that  there  was  a  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  .lames 
and  .loses"  (Matt.  xvii.  56),  and  that  a  ".lames 
and  Judas  (?)  "  were  sons  of  Alphfeus  (Luke  vi.  1.5, 
16),  the  most  general  tradition  is — I.  Th.at  they 
were  all  oiu-  Lord's  first  cousins,  the  sons  of  AI- 
phaeus  (or  Clopas- — not  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  Gr. 
Test.  Matt.  X.  3)  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Vir- 
gin. This  tradition  is  accepted  by  Papias,"  .Jerome 
(Cat.  Script.  Ecc.  2),  Augustine,  and  the  Latin 
Church  generally,  and  is  now  the  one  most  com- 
monly received.  Yet  there  seem  to  lie  overwhelm- 
ing arguments  against  it:  for  (1.)  The  reasoning 
entirely  depends  on  three  very  doul>tful  a.ssumptions, 
namely,  {a.)  That  "his  mother's  sister"  (John  xix. 
25)  must  be  m  apposition  with  "  ^lary,  the  wife 
of  Cleophas,"  which  woiUd  be  improbable,  if  only  on 
the  ground  that  it  supposes  two  sisters  to  have  had 
the  same  name,  a  supposition  substantiated  by  no 
parallel  cases  [Wieseler  (comp.  Mark  xv.  40 )  thinks 
that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  is  intended  by 
"his  mother's  sister"].  (6.)  That  "Mary,  the 
mother  of  James,"  was  the  wife  of  Alphteus,  i.  e. 
that  the  James  intended  is  'la/cto^os  6  "AAt^aiou. 
(c. )  That  Cleophas,  or  more  coirectly  Clopas,  whose 
wife  ]\Iary  was,  is  identical  with  Alijhieus;  which 
may  be  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be  proved. 
(2.)  If  his  cousins  were  meant,  it  would  be  signally 
untrue  that  "  neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on 
him  "  (.John  vii.  5  IF.),  for  in  all  prubabihty  three 
out  of  the  four  (namely,  James  the  Less,  Matthew  (or 
Levi),  and  Jude,  the  brother  (?)  of  James)  were 
actual  Apostles.  We  do  not  see  how  this  objection 
can  be  removed.  (3.)  It  is  quite  luiaccountable 
that  these  "  brethren  of  the  Ix)rd,"  if  they  were 
only  his  cousins,  should  be  always  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  never  with 
their  own  mother  Mary,  who  was  both  aUve  and  in 
constant  attendance  on  our  Lord.  (4.)  They  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  Apostles ; 
see  Acts  i.  14;  1  Cor.  ix.  5;  and  Jude  (17)  seems 
to  clearly  imply  that  he  himself  was  not  an  Apostle. 
It  seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  are  quite 
adequate  to  set  aside  the  very  slight  grounds  for 
identify mg  the  "brethren  of  the  Lord  "  with  the 
"sons  of  Alphasus." 

II.  A  second  tradition  accepted  by  Hilary, 
Epiphanius,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally,  makes 
them  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  with 
a  certain  Escha  or  Salome  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
indeed  Epiphanius  (Hceres.  xxix.  §  4)  even  men- 
tions the  supposed  order  of  birth  of  the  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.    But  Jerome  ( Com.  in  Matt.  xii.  49 ) 


a  *N()t  the  primitive  bishop  of  this  name,  of  Hierap- 
•Ub,  but  H  jrvediaBval  namesake  who  lived  in  the  11th 


century.   Prof  Lightfoot  (on  Galat.  p.  259J  has  point««l 
out  this  slip  of  the  writer.  H. 
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dights  this  as  a  mere  conjecture,  borrowed  from  the 
•' delirainenta  Apocryphoruiii,"  and  Urij;en  says 
that  it  was  taken  tVoni  the  (jospel  of  St.  Peter. 
The  only  sliadow  of  ground  for  its  j)os>^ihility  is  the 
apparent  diHerence  ol'  aye  between  Joseph  and  the 
\'ir<,'in. 

III.  Tiiey  are iissunied  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  a  levirute  niarriai^e  between  Josepli  and  the  wife 
of  his  decea.sed  brutlier  (.'l"pa.s.  But  apart  from  all 
evidence,  it  is  obviously  idle  to  examii;e  so  arbitrary 
au  assumption. 

The  arguments  a<jiiuisl  their  being  the  sons  of 
the  Virgin  after  the  l)irth  of  our  Lord,  are  founded 
on  —  (1.)  The  almost  constant  tradition  of  her 
aenrapdfvia-  St.  Basil  (iitriii.  (It  S.  Nativ.)  even 
records  a  story  that  "  Zechary  was  slain  by  the  Jews 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar  "  for  affirming  her 
to  be  a  ^'irgin  oj'ltr,  as  well  :us  before  the  birth  of 
her  most  holy  .Son  (.(er.  Ta>lor,  Diat.  Duhit.  II.  3, 
4).  Still  the  tradition  was  nat  universal:  it  was 
denied,  for  instance,  by  large  numbers  called  Anti- 
diconiarianita>  and  Helvidiani.  To  quote  Ez.  xliv. 
2,  as  any  ar</uiiicnl  on  the  question  is  plainly  ab- 
Burd.  (2.)  On  the  fact  that  on  the  cross  Christ 
commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of  Si.  John ; 
but  this  is  easily  exi)licai)le  on  the  ground  of  his 
brethren's  apparent  disbelief  in  llim  at  that  time, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  converted  very  soon 
afterwards.  (3.)  On  the  identity  of  their  names 
with  those  of  the  sons  of  Alphwus.  This  argument 
loses  all  weight,  when  we  remember  the  constant 
recurrence  of  names  in  Jewish  families,  and  the  ex- 
treme conunonness  of  these  particular  names.  In 
the  N.  T.  alone  there  may  be  at  lea.st  five  contem- 
porary Jameses,  and  several  .hides,  not  to  mention 
the  21  Simons,  17  Joses,  and  Hi  Jud /s  mentioned 
by  Joseplius. 

On  tl'.eotlicr  hand,  the  arguments _/!')•  their  being 
pur  Lord's  uterine  jjrothers  are  numerous,  and. 
Uiketi  cuUcctireli/,  to  an  uniirejudiced  mind  almost 
i^Tcsistible,  altiiougli  singly  they  are  open  to  objec- 
tions: e.  o.  (I.)  The  word  trpwrSTOKOs  v'i6s,  Luke 
U.  7.  (2.)  Matt.  i.  2.5,  oIk  iyivwcrKey  avTT)v  iws 
u?  i-r.vev.  K.  r.  A..,  to  which  .A Hbrd  justly  remarks, 
o::!v  onr  n;,"aning  ruiilii  have  lieen  attached  but  for 
prtconceive<l  tlieories  about  the  afiirapdevia-  (■i-) 
Tbe  general  tone  of  the  gospels  on  the  subject, 
»ince  they  are  couiltmtlij  spoken  of  toith  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  with  no  sliadow  of  a  hint  that  they  were 
not  her  own  children  (Matt.  xii.  4G;  ^lark  iii.  31, 
&c.).  It  can,  we  think,  hardly  be  denied  that  any 
one  of  these  arguments  is  singly  stronger  than  those 
produced  on  the  other  side. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  have  seen  (1.)  that  "the 
brethren  of  the  Ixn-d  "  could  hardly  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  sons  of  Alphaus,  and  (II.)  that  we 
have  no  grounds  for  supposing  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  previous,  or  (III.)  a  levi- 
ratc  marriage;  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
being  actual  lirothers  of  our  bird  arc  cogent,  and 
that  the  tnidition  on  the  other  side  is  not  suffi- 
ciently weighty  or  unanimous  to  set  them  aside. 
Finally,  this  tnulition  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Ixjrd  (which  any  one  may  hold, 
if  he  will,  as  one  of  the  "  jiie  credibilia,"  Jer.  Tay- 
lor, />«<•<.  liitl).  II.  3,  tJ)  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
Ihe  general  error  on  the  inferiority  of  the  wedded 
o  the  virgin  state:  Scripture  in  no  way  requires 
U8  to  believe  it,  and  since  Mary's  prenous  virginity 
b  alo"'  -xiuisite  to  the  (Jospel  narrative,  we  must 
legard  il  s—  a  question  of  mere  curiosity.  [Jamks; 
OSES;    Juufc.]      (I'earson,    On  the  Creed,   Art. 
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III.  and  notes;   Kuinoel  and  Alford  <m  Matt.  liii 
5G;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Ihbr.  Matt.  v.  22,  Ac.,  *c.). 

F.  W.  I< . 
*  On  this  question  of  "  the  brethren  of  the  Ix)rd," 
Dr.  Lange  maintaii.s  the  cousin-theory,  but  with  a 
peculiar  modification.  He  derives  the  cousinship 
not  from  the  mothers  (the  two  Marys  being  sisters), 
but  from  the  fathers  (Clopas  or  Alpha'us  and  Joseph 
being  brothers).  See  his  Bidclicerk,  i.  201,  and 
Dr.  Schaff's  TninaUitum,  p.  255.  Professor  Light- 
foot  thhiks  the  words  on  the  cross,  "  Woman,  be- 
hold thy  son,"  said  of  John  the  Evangelist,  are 
decisive,  as  showing  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  had 
no  sons  of  her  own,  and  hence  according  to  his  \iew 
"  the  brethren  "  must  have  iieeii  sons  of  Joseph  by 
a  former  marriage  {St.  Paul's  Kp.  to  the  (jaltit.,  pp. 
241-275).  Of  these  two  explanations  (the  cousin- 
theory  being  regarded  as  out  of  the  question)  Dr. 
Schaif  (on  Lfin(/e,  pp.  25G-2G0,  where  he  has  a  full 
note)  prefers  the  latter,  partly  as  agreeing  better 
with  the  apparent  age  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary  (who  disappears  so  early  fn>m  the  history), 
and  also  with  the  age  of  the  brothers  who  seem  at 
times  to  have  exercised  a  sort  of  eldership  over 
lesus  (conip.  Mark  iii.  31  and  John  vii.  3  ff.). 
Undoubtedly  the  view  adopted  in  tlie  foregoing 
article,  that  Jesus  had  brothers  who  were  the  sons 
of  ^lary,  is  the  one  which  an  unforced  exegesis  re- 
quires; and,  a.s  to  the  fact  of  the  Saviour's  com- 
mitting the  mother  in  his  last  moments  to  the  care 
of  John,  which  this  view  is  said  to  make  irrecon- 
concilable  with  "the  claims  of  filial  ])iety,"  if  Mary 
had  sons  of  her  own.  it  is  not  easy  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple to  make  out  tlie  material  dittereiice  (atHrnied 
by  those  who  suppose  a  previous  marriage  of  .loseph) 
between  such  claims  of  her  own  sons  and  those  of 
step-sons.  "  The  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary," 
says  the  late  Prof  ICdwards,  "  is  inferred  from  half 
a  verse  (.Matt.  i.  25),  which  by  natunU  implication 
teaches  the  direct  contrary."  This  question  is 
brought  up  again  under  Ja.mks.  H. 

*  BRUIT,  Jer.  x.  22;  Nah.  iii.  19,  is  used  in 
the  sense,  now  obsolete,  of  "  report,"  "  tidings." 
The  A.  \.  ill  the  passages  referred  to  follows  the 
Genevan  version.  A. 

BUBASTIS.     [PiBESETii.] 

*  BUCKLER.     [Ahms,  U.  5;  Shield.] 

BUK'KI  (''iv'2  [contracted  for  ^n*|v2;  see 
infni]:  Bokki\  [Alex.]  Bowai;  [ Vat.  Boif ,  Boxcai :] 
Bocri).  1.  Son  of  Abishua  and  father  of  Uzzi, 
fifth  from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in 
1  t'hr.  V.  31,  vi.  30  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  V.),  and  in  the 
genealogy  of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1  I'2sdr.  viii.  2, 
where  he  is  called  BoK/ca,  BoccAS,  which  is  cor- 
rupted to  Bomrii,  2  ICsdr.  i.  2.  Whether  Bukki 
ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest,  we  are  not  in- 
formed in  Scripture.  Ej)iphanius  in  his  list  of  the 
ancestors  of  .lehoiada,  whom  he  fancifully  supjwsi's 
to  lie  brother  of  IClijah  the  Tishbite,  omits  both 
Bukki  and  Abishua  {Advers.  MMiizeckc.  iii.). 
.Joseplius  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3)  expres.sly  says  that  all 
of  Aaron's  line  between  Joseph  i.Miishua)  tlie  high- 
priest,  and  /adok  who  was  made  lii<:li-i>rie.st  in  the 
reign  of  1  )avid,  were  private  persons  (IhiwTfvaavm) 
i.  e.  not  high  priests,  and  mentions  by  name  "  Bukki 
the  son  of  Joseph  the  high-i)riest,"  as  the  first  of 
those  who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  jKiiitific'il 
dignity  was  in  the  house  of  Ithamar.  But  in  v. 
11,  §  5,.Iosephus  says  as  expressly  that  Abishua  (thert 
culled  Abiezer)  having  received  the  high-iriesthood 
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i3in  his  father  I'hiuehas,  transmitted  it  to  his  own 
lou  Buklii,  wlio  was  succeeiled  l)y  Uzzi,  after  whom 
it  parsed  to  Eli.  We  may  coiii'lude  therefore  that 
Josephus  had  no  more  means  of  l<nowing  for  certain 
who  were  high-priests  lietween  Phinehas  and  Eli, 
than  we  have,  and  may  adujit  the  opinion,  which  is 
far  the  most  probable,  that  there  was  no  high-priest 
between  them,  imless  perhaps  Aiiislnia.  For  an 
account  of  the  absurd  fancies  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
statements  of  Christian  writers  relati\e  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  see  Sel- 
den,  de  Success,  in  PontlJ'.  Hebr. ;  also  (Jtiitaloij. 
nf  our  Lord,  ch.  x.  A.  C.  H. 

2.  (Ba/cx'V  \y^^-  -X«'p]'  ^^^^-  ^OKKL--  Bocci.) 
Son  of  Jogli,  "  prince "  (S'^£i7j  )  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the 
land  of  Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

BUKKI'AH  (^rPi^3  [wastiny  from  JeJio- 
vah],  Bukkijahu:  BovKtas  [Vat.  -/cei-]  ;  Alex.  Bo/c- 
K(Oi-,  [KoKKias  '■]  Bucclau),  a  Kohathite  Levite,  of 
the  sons  of  Heman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the 
Temple,  tJie  leader  of  the  sixth  band  or  com-se  in 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  13). 

BUL.      PIOXTHS.] 

BULL,  BULLOCK,  terms  used  synony- 
mously with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  Hebrew  words.  [See  Ox.] 
Twice  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  rendering  of  ravpos,  Heb. 
ix.  13,  X.  4. 

"1p3  is  properly  a  generic  name  for  horned  cat- 
tle when  of  full  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Ac- 
ixjrdingly  it  is  variously  rendered  bullock  (Is.  Ixv. 
25),  cow  (Ez.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).     Hence 

in  Deut.   xxi.   3,  "1p2  i"^ /53?  is  o'  heifer ;  Ex. 

xxix.  1,  1p2"]3  *n?,  a  young  bullock;  and  in 

Uen.  xviii.  7,  simply  "1p!n"]3,  rendered  a  calf 
ia  A.  V.  It  is  derived  from  an  unused  root, 
"1p3,  to  cleave,  hence  to  plouyh,  as  in  Latin  ar- 
mentum  is  aramentum. 

"Tltr  differs  from  "^p2  in  the  same  way  as 

ntt',  a  sheep,  from  "|S!r,  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  is 
a  generic  name,  but  almost  always  signifies  one 
head  of  horned  cattle,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
«ex.     It   is  very  seldom   used  collectively.      The 

Chaldee  form  of  the  word,  "ll/H,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi. 
9,  17,  vii.  17;  Dan.  iv.  25,  &c.;  and  Plutarch 
{Sull.  c.  17)  says  ©ojp  ol  ^oiviKes  t)}v  l3ovy  /ca- 
\ov(n.     It  is  probably  the  same  word  as  Tavpos, 

tawus,  Germ,  stier,  Engl,  steer.     The  root  ~1^C 

is  not  used,  but  the  Arab.  \  Lj,  excitavit  pulverem, 
is  a  very  natural  derivation  of  the  word. 

V317,  n  VJ17,  a  calf,  male  or  female,  prop- 
erly of  the  first  year,  derived,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  an  jEthiopic  word  signifying  fetus,  embryo, 

pulliis,  catulua,  while  others  derive  it  from  V^^, 
solvit,  rotavit,  festinnvit.  The  word  is  used  of  a 
trained  heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Is. 
m.  21,  22),  of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv. 
^),  and  of  one  three  years  old  (Gen.  xv.  9).     Al- 
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«  I'be  '■  princes  "  are  only  specified  to  seven  tribee 
rut  of  the  ten :  uot  U)  J  udab,  Sinu'on,  or  Beiyamiu. 


most  sjuonymous  with  ^3^  is  ~1?,  the  latter  sig- 
nifying generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  old 
though  ill  one  instance  (.Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a 
buU  of  seven  jears  old.  It  is  the  customary  term  . 
for  buUs  ofiered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is  used  met- 
aphorically in  Hos.  xiv.  2,  -'so  will  we  render,  'as 
bullocks,'  our  lips." 

There  are  four  or  five  passages  in  which  the  word 
□"^"ISS  is  used  for  bulls.  It  is  the  plural  of  ~I''2S, 
stronrj,  whence  its  use.  See  Ps.  xxii.  12, 1.  13,  Ixviii 
30;  is.  xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  1.  11. 

All  the  above  words  refer  to  domesticated  cattle, 
which  formed  of  old,  as  now,  an  important  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Palestine.     In  Is.  li.  20 

the  word  SIJ^  occurs,  and  is  rendered  "  wild  buU," 
but  "  wild  ox  "  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  The  LXX.  have 
aevTKiov  in  the  former  passage  and  opvya  in  the 
latter.  It  was  possibly  one  of  the  larger  species  of 
antelope,  and  took  its  name  from  its  swiftness  — 

the  Arabic  ^Lj  being  cursu  antevertit.  The  An- 
telope Oryx  of  Liiuiajus  is  indigenous  in  SjTia, 
ArabLa,  and  Persia.  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  large 
herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffaloes  as  still 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may  be  the  animal 
indicated  (iii.  3'JG).  W.  D. 

BULRUSH,  used  synonymously  with  Rush  io 
the  A.  V.  as  the  renderuig  of  the  words  ^1X22^ 
and  W^3.     In  Is.  ix.  11,  sis.   15,  we  have  the 

proverbial  expression  ^1tt!l^'1  n23,  A.Y.  "branch 
and  rush,"  equivalent  to  high  and  low  alike  (the 
LXX.  have  /j,eyav  Kal  fiLKp6v  in  one  passage,  dpx^" 
Kol  reXos  in  the  other),  and  m  Is.  Iviii.  5,  ^1D3S 
is  rendered  bulrush.  W.  D. 

*  The  remainder  of  this  article  in  the  Enghsh 
edition  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  art.  Eeeu, 
which  see.  A. 

*  BULRUSHES,  ARK  OF.     [Moses.] 
BU'N AH  (n^^ia    [discretion-]  :  Bavad ;  [Vat. 

Bayaia;  Aid.  Baava.:]  Buna),  a  son  of  Jerahmeel, 
of  the  family  of  Pharez  hi  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

BUN'NI.  1.  C'22  [built]:  Bonni),  one  of 
the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  tx.  4); 
possibly  the  same  person  is  mentioned  in  x.  15. 
The  LXX.  in  both  cases  translate  the  name  by 
m6s. 

2.  [FA. 3  Bovva'i;  Conip.  Bovva'-  Boni.]  Another 
Levite,  but  of  earlier  date  than  the  preceding  (Neh 

si.  15).  The  name,  ^2^2,  is  also  shghtly  different 
LXX.  [in  most  MSS.]  omits. 

Bunni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name  of 
Nicodemus  (Lightfoot  on  John  iii.  1;  Ewald,  v. 
233). 

*  BURDEN.  The  Hebrew  Sb'l^,  rendered 
"  burden  "  in  the  A.  Y.,  denotes  both  a  burden, 
and  an  oracle  or  prophecy.  This  double  sense  of 
the  word  is  referred  to  in  Jer.  xxiii.  33  fF.  See 
Noyes's  note  on  the  passage  ( Trans,  of  the  Hebrew 
PropheU,  3d  ed.,  18U6,  ii.  340).  A. 

BURIAL,  SEPULCHRES,  TOMBS.  The 

.lews  untfonnly  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entomb- 
ment where  possible,  and  failuig  that,  by  interment; 
extendmg  this  raspect  to  the  remains  even  of  the 
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ilaiii  eneruy  and  malefactor  (1  K.  xi.  15;  Deut.  xxi. 
23),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law. 
Since  this  was  the  only  case  so  guardetl  tiy  Jlosaic 
precept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling 
was  relied  on  as  rendering  any  such  general  injunc- 
tion sui>erfIuous.  Similarly,  to  disturb  remains 
was  regarded  as  a  barliarity,  only  justifiable  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  themselves  outraged  religion 
(2  K.  xxiii.  16,  17;  Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  The  Kabliis 
quote  the  doctrine  "  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shall  thou  return,"  as  a  reason  for  preferring  to 
entomb  or  inter  their  de;ul ;  but  that  preferential 
practics  is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  traceable 
in  patriarchal  exanijiles,  and  continued  unaltered  by 
any  Gentile  inHuence;  so  Tacitus  {/lisl.  v.  5)  notices 
tiiat  it  \v;is  a  point  of  Jewish  custom,  corjiora  coii- 
dcrc  qaua  crtiiwre. 

On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice:  (l).the  place 
of  burial,  its  site  and  shape;  (2)  the  mode  of  burial; 

(3)  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this  duty;  [and 

(4)  the  rapidity  with  which  Inu-ial  took  place  after 
death.] 

1.  A  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted  by  exca- 
vation, or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  tyixj  of  sepulchre.  This  was  wliat  the 
Structure  of  the  .Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
A  distinct  and  simple  form  of  sepulture  as  con- 
trasted with  the  complex  and  elaborate  rites  of 
Egypt  clings  to  the  region  of  Palestine  and  varies 
but  little  with  the  great  social  changes  between  the 
periods  of  .\braliani  and  the  Captivity.  .lacol)  and 
Joseph,  who  both  died  in  I'^gypt,  are  tlie  only  known 
instances  of  the  Egyptian  method  applied  to  jnitri- 
arclial  remains.  .Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's 
means  ))ermitted  it,  were  comnioidy  prepared  before- 
hand, and  stood  ofleii  in  gardens,  liy  roadsides,  or 
even  adjoining  houses.  Kings  and  projjhets  alone 
were  probably  buried  within  towns  (I  K.  ii.  10,  xvi. 
6,  28;  2  Iv.  x.  ."i."),  xiii.  !l;  2  (Jhr.  xvi.  14,  xxviii. 
27;  1  .Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  -i).  .Sarah's  tomb  and 
Kachel's  seem  to  have  been  chosen  merely  from  the 
accident  of  the  j)lace  of  death ;  but  the  successive 
interments  at  the  former  ((ien.  xlix.  31)  are  a 
chronicle  of  the  strong  family  feeling  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  the  sole  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled 
patriarchal  life;  and  its  purchase  and  transfer,  mi- 
nutely detailed,  are  remarkable  as  the  sole  transac- 
tion of  the  kind,  until  repeated  on  a  similar  occasion 
at  Shechem.  Thus  it  was  deemed  a  misfortune  or 
an  indignity,  not  only  to  l)e  de|)rived  of  buri;d  (Is. 
xiv.  20;  Jer.  passim;  2  K.  ix.  10),  iiut,  in  a  le^er 
degree,  to  be  excluded  from  the  family  sepnlcTire 
(1  K.  xiii.  22),  as  were  Uzziah  tiie  royal  leper,  and 
Manasseh  (2  (,'hr.  xxvi.  23,  xxxiii.  20).  Thus  the 
remains  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  reclaimerl  to  rest 
in  his  father's  tomb.  .Similarly  it  was  a  mark  of  a 
profound  feeling  towards  a  person  not  of  one's  family 
to  wish  to  be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i.  17;  1  K. 
xiii.  31),  or  to  give  him  a  place  in  one's  own 
gepubhre  ((Jen.  xxiii.  0;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxiv.  10). 
The  head  of  a  family  connnonly  provided  space  for 
more  than  one  generation ;  and  these  galleries  of 
kindretl  sepulchres  are  connnon  in  many  eastern 
branchas  of  tiie  human  race.  Cities  soon  l)ecame 
populous  and  demanded  cemeteries  (comp.  the  term 
woKvavSpiof,  I'.z-  xxxix.  l.'il,  which  were  placed 
without  the  walls;  such  an  one  seems  intended  Ijy 
the  (!X))re,ssion  in  2  K.  xxiii.  G,  "  the  graves  of  the 
children  of  the  |)Pople,"  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kwlron  or  of  .lehosliaphat.  Jen-miah  (vii.  32,  xix. 
11 J  threatens  that  the  eastern  valley  called  Tophet, 
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the  favorite  haunt  of  idolatry,  should  be  i«ilute<l  Ij 
burying  there  (comp  2  K.  xxiii.  16).  Such  wa* 
also  the  "  Potter's  Field  "  (.Matt,  xxvii.  7),  which 
had  perhaps  been  wrought  by  digging  for  clay  into 
holes  serviceiible  for  graves. 

The  Mishnaic  description  of  a  sepulchre,  com- 
l)lete  accordnig  to  Kabbinic;U  notions,  is  somewhat 
as  follows:  a  cavern  about  0  cubits  square,  or  6  by 
8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  longitud- 
inally several  vaults,  called  CD1D,  each  large 
enough  for  a  corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cavern 
is  approached  through  a  small  open  covered  court, 

or  portico,  "l^in,  of  a  size  to  receive  the  bier  and 
bearers.  In  some  such  structures  the  demoniac  may 
have  housed.     The  entry  from  this  court  to  that 

cavern  was  closed  by  a  large  stone  called  '7712, 
as  capable  of  being  rolled,  thus  confirming  the 
Evangelistic  n:urative.  Sometimes  several  such 
caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  sever;U  sides  of  the  same  portico.  (Mishna,  Bnut 
Bdlhni,  (!,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus,  (h  Scjmh/irts 
Ikhneorum  [lib.  iii.  c.  xi.].)  Such  a  tomb  is  th.-it  de- 
.scribed  in  IJuckingham's  TrartU  in  Arabia  (p.  108), 
and  those  knowni  to  tradition  as  the  "  tombs  of  the 
kings"  (see  below).  But  earlier  sepulchres  were 
doubtless  more  simple,  and,  to  judge  from  2  K. 
xiii.  21,  did  not  prevent  mutual  contact  of  remains. 
Sepulchres  were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  as 
that  of  Kachel;  or  by  pyramids,  as  those  of  the 
Asmoneans  at  Modin  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  0,  7);  ;vnd 
had  places  of  higher  and  lower  honor.  Like  tem- 
ples, they  were,  from  their  assumed  inviolability. 
s(jnietimes  made  the  depositaries  of  treasures  (Da 
.Saulcy,  ii.  183).  AVe  find  them  ;dso  distinguished 
by  a  "title"  (2  K.  xxiii.  17).  .Such  as  were  not 
otherwise  noticeable  were  scrujtulously  "  whited  " 
(Matt.  -X-xiii.  27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before 
the  passover,  to  warn  p;ussers  by  of  defilement  (Hot- 
tinger,  Lipid  Ihbr.  [Ugolhii,  xxxiii.]  p.  1034;  Hos- 
teusch  dt  ti(--pul.  Calct  iwdit.  Ugolini,  x.xxiii.). 

2.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  burial,  we  should 
remember  that  our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the 
O.  T.,  are  tho.se  of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or 
public  eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  from  the 
N.  T.  regard  a  private  station.  Put  in  both  cases 
"the  manner  of  the  Jews"  uicluded  the  use  of 
spices,  where  they  could  conmiand  the  means.  'ITius 
Asa  lay  in  a  "bed  of  spices"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A 
pt)rtion  of  these  were  burnt  in  honor  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  part 
of  the  100  ixjunds  weight  of  "  myrrh  and  aloes  " 
in  our  Ix)rd's  case.  On  high  state  occasions  the 
vessels,  l)ed,  and  furniture  used  by  the  deceased 
were  burnt  also.  Such  was  pmbalily  the  "  gre.at 
burning"  made  for  .\sa.  If  a  king  w:us  un])opnl;ir 
or  died  di.sgraced  (e.  </.  .lehoram,  2  Chr.  xxi.  19 ; 
Joseph.  Aiit.  ix.  5,  §  3),  this  was  not  observed.  In 
no  case,  save  that  of  Saul  and  his. sons,  were  the 
bodies  burned,  nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  Imrnt 
as  not  to  leave  the  "bones,"  easily  concealed  and 
trans|)orted,  and  the  whole  pri)c»M?ding  looks  like  a 
hasty  prec.aution  against  hostile  violence.  Even 
then  the  bones  were  interre<l,  and  re-exhumed  foi 
solenui  entombment.    The  ambiguous  word  in  .\m. 

vi.  10,  T~!D!2,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "he  that 
burnetii  him,"  probably  means  "  the  burner  of  per- 
fumes in  his  honor,"  i.  e.  his  near  relation,  on 
whom  such  duties  dtwolvod ;  not,  as  Winer  (s.  v. 
Bvyrnbvn)  and  others  think,   "  the  burner  of  tlw 
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sorpsi."  "  For  a  great  mortality  never  causes  men 
io  burn  corpses  where  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
jountry;  nor  did  the  custom  vary  among  the  Jews 
on  such  an  occasion  (!■>..  xxxix.  12-14).  It  was 
the  office  of  the  next  of  kin  to  perform  and  preside 
aver  the  wliole  filnereal  office ;  but  a  company  of 
public  buriers,  originating  in  an  exceptional  neces- 
sity (I'^.  /.  c),  had  l)ecome,  it  seems,  customary  in 
the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  v.  6,  10).  The  closing 
of  the  eyes,  kissing,  and  washing  the  corpse  (Gen. 
xlvi.  4r,  1.  1;  Acts  ix.  37),  are  customs  common  to 
all  nations.  Collins  were  but  seldom  used,  and  if 
used  were  open ;  but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were 
common  in  tombs  of  rank.  The  l)ier,  the  word  for 
which  in  the  0.  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendered 
bed  [see  Biii)],  was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives, 
and  followed  by  any  who  wished  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead.  The  grave-clothes  {odduta,  ifracpia)  were 
proV)al)ly  of  the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed 
and  fastened  with  bandages,  and  the  head  covered 
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separately.  Previously  to  this  being  done,  spice* 
were  applied  to  the  corpse  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
or  between  the  folds  of  the  linen ;  hence  our  Lord's 
remark,  that  the  woman  had  anointed  his  body, 
TTpos  tJ>  ii/Tacpid^eiv,  "  with  a  view  to  dressing  it 
in  these  evrd,(pLa;"  not,  as  in  A.  V.  "for  the 
burinV  For  the  custom  of  mourners  visiting  the 
sepulchre,  see  JIouhning;  for  that  of  frequenting 
tombs  for  other  purposes,  see  NECKOMA^'CY. 

3.  The  precedent  of  .lacob's  and  Joseph's  remains 
being  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed, 
in  wish  at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Following  a 
simQar  notion,  some  of  tlie  Eabbins  taught  that 
only  in  that  land  could  those  who  were  buried  ob 
tain  a  share  in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  ushci 
in  Messiah's  reign  on  earth.  Thus  that  land  was 
colled  by  them,  "  the  land  of  the  living,"  and  the 
sepulchre  itself,  "  the  house  of  the  living."  Some 
even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under  ground 
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and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (J.  Nico- 
laus,  f/c  Se/ndc/ir.  Heb.  [lib.  iii.  c]  xiii.  1).  Tombs 
were,  in  popular  Ijelief,  led  by  the  same  teaching, 
in\ested  with  traditions.  Thus  Machpelah  is  stated 
(I>ightfoot,  Centiiri'i  Choroyraphicn,  s.  v.  Hebron) 
to  have  been  the  burial-place  not  only  of  Abraham 
and  iSarah,  but  also  of  Adam  and  Eve;  and  there 
was  probably  at  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  a  spot  fixed 
uijoii  i)y  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  every 
prophet  of  note  in  the  0.  T.  To  repair  and  adurn 
these  was  deemed  a  work  of  exalted  piety  (Matt, 
ixiii.  2J).  The  scruples  of  tlie  Scribes  extended 
even  to  tlie  burial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  was  broken 
(Hx.  xxxiv.  20),  %,nd  of  the  first-boin  of  cattle.  (K. 
Maimon.  de  Piimof/en.  ch.  iii.  §  4,  quoted  by  J. 
Nicolaus,  de  Sepulchr.  Heb.  [lib.  iii.  c.]  xvi.  1,  3,  4). 
The  neighborhood  of  .Jerusalem  is  thickly  studded 
veith  tombs,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity.  A 
succinct  but  valuable  account  of  them  is  given  hi 
i'orter's  HamUjuok  (p.  14'i  rt'. );  out  it  is  only  nec- 
essary in  this  article  to  refer  to  two  or  three  of  the 
tiinst  celebrated.      The  so-c.iUed  "  Tom!  is  of  the 


Prophets  "  will  be  best  explained  by  the  jjreceding 
plan,  taken  from  Porter  (p.  147),  and  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  description  :  — 

"  Through  a  long  descending  gallery,  the  first 
part  of  whicli  is  winding,  we  enter  a  circular  chain 
ber  about  24  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  high,  having 
a  hole  in  its  roof.  From  this  chamber  two  parallel 
galleries,  10  ft.  high  and  5  wide,  are  carried  south- 
wards through  the  rock  for  about  GO  ft.;  a  third  di- 
verges S.  ]■;.,  exteiidiii'4  4!)  ft.  Hiey  are  connected 
by  two  cross-galleries  in  con'entric  curves,  one  at 
their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle.  The 
outer  one  is  1  !•')  ft.  long  and  has  a  range  of  thirty 
niches  on  the  level  of  its  floor,  radiating  outwards. 
Two  small  chambers,  with  similar  niches,  also  open 
into  it." 

The  celebrated  •'  Tombs  of  the  Kinsxs  "  have  re- 
ceived this  name  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
character;  but  they  are  supjwsed  iiy  Robinson  and 
Porter  to  be  the  tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Monobazus  king  of  Adiabene.  She  be- 
came a.  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  fixed  her  re«i- 


"  *  Ur.  Pusey  assigns   good  reiifons  for  abiding  by    10  {Minnr  Prnphets,  Part  HI.  p.  'iOT>. 
HI"  mere  ob'fious  sensH  of  the  expression  in  .\ui.  vi.  |  Der  Prniih/:t  Amon,  p.  SJb 
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lence  at,  .Tenisalem.  where  slie  relieved  many  of  the 
>xir  (hiriiiir  the  famine  ])re(lict€(l  l)y  Ai^abus  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  Civsar  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  huilt  for 
hereelf  a  tomh,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus.  (On 
Helena  and  her  toml)  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §  1 
ft".,  4,  §  3;  B.  J.  V.  2,  §  2,  4,  §  2;  I'ajis.  viii.  10, 
§  5;  Kobinson,  i.  Wl  H'. )  Into  the  question  of  the 
orijjin  of  these  tombs  it  is,  howe\er,  utmecessary  to 
piiter;  but  their  structure  claims  our  attention. 
They  are  excavated  out  of  the  rock.  The  traveller 
passes  throusrh  a  low  arched  doonvay  into  a  court 
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92  ft.  long  by  87  wide.  On  the  western  side  is  i 
vestibule  or  porch  3!J  feet  wide.  The  open  front 
wns  supported  by  two  columns  hi  the  middle. 
Along  the  front  extend  a  deep  frieze  and  cornice 
the  former  richly  oniamented.  At  the  southern 
side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to  the  tomb 
The  first  room  .is  a  mere  antechamlier  18  J  ft.  by 
ly.  On  the  S.  side  are  two  doors  leading  to  other 
chambers,  and  on  the  W.  one.  These  three  cham- 
bers have  recesses,  running  into  the  walls  at  right 
angles,  and  intended  for  bodies.     (For  further  par- 
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ticulars  see  I'cjrter,  from  whose  Ilaixlbook  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  taken.) 

The  so-called  "  Tomb  of  Zechariah,"  said  to  have 
been  constructed  in  honor  of  Zechariah,  who  was 
slain  "between  the  temple  and  the  altar"  in  the 
reicn  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  21;  Matt,  xxiii.  35), 
is  hold  in  <rreat  veneration  by  the  .lews.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whethsr  it  be  a  tomb  at  all,  and 
the  style  of  arcbiteo|ure  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than 


Front  of  the  Vestibule  of  the  %ombs  called  "Tombs 
of  the  Kings."     (From  IMiotograph.) 

our  era.  A  drawing  of  it  is  inserted  here  on  ac- 
count of  its  celebrity.  It  bears  a  consideralile 
resemblance  to  the  .so-called  tomb  of  Absalom, 
v/hich  is  figured  on  p.  17.  H.  H. 

•  4.  In  ea.stern  climates  generally,  interment 
takes  place  very  soon  after  the  death  of  a  person. 
This  is  made  neces.sary  to  some  extent,  on  account 
af  the  ra]iidity  with  which  decomposition  ensues 
tfter  deiith  (see  John  xi  3'J ).  The  Jews  no  doubt 
rturied  with  the  grcaiter  kiaste,  because  they  were  so 
fearful  of  being  defiled   by  contact  with  a  corpse 


(Nimi.  xix.  11  ff.).  AVe  have  a  striking  instance 
of  this  usage  in  the  account  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  who  were  borne  to  the  grave  as  soon  as  the 
bodies  could  be  laid  out  and  shrouded  for  that  pur- 
pose (Acts  v.  1  ft'.).  Tlie  deaths  in  this  case  were 
extraordinary,  and  possilily  that  fact  may  have  has- 
tened the  burial  somewhat;  though  even  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  a  person  among  the  Jews  was 


Tho  8o-cnllfil  "Tomb  of  Zechariah."     (From  Photo- 
graph.) 

commonly  buried  the  same  day  on  which  be  died. 
See  Winer's  Renin:  ii.  KJ.  Kven  among  the  present 
inhabitants  of  .leru.s.-deTn,  says  Toblcr  (IkitkhUiKer 
nn»  ./(^riig'ilem,  p.  325,  St.  (iallen,  1853),  burial,  at 
a  general  rule,  is  not  deferred   more  than  three  o» 
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four  hours.  If  the  death  ocours  at  evening,  so  that 
there  is  no  time  for  the  funeral  on  the  same  day,  it 
takes  place  the  next  morning  at  the  earliest  b^eak 
of  dawn.  The  body  is  placed  on  a  bier,  and  the 
mourners,  men  and  women,  the  near  relatives  and 
neighbors,  'follow  it  to  the  grave  (coinp.  Luke  vii. 
12-15).     See  Dmkblatter,  p.  32.5. 

When  the  body  was  embalmed,  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  same  reason  for  a  speedy  burial  did 
aot  exist.  Hence  Joseph,  after  the  40  days  spent 
in  the  process  of  embalming  the  body  of  Jacob  his 
father,  waited  30  (or  70) "  days  longer,  before  he 
proceeded  to  Canaan  to  deposit  the  remauis  in  the 
cave  of  JNIachpelah  (Gen.  1.  1  ft'. ).  Ue  W'ette  refers 
to  Gen.  xxiii.  2-4  and  xxv.  9,  as  showing  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  did  not  hasten  biu-ial,  like  the 
later  Hebrews  {Lehrb.  der  hehniisch-jiid.  Archdol- 
0(jk,  p.  400,  4te  Auti.);  but  the  passages  hardly 
warrant  that  conclusion.  Abraham's  plea,  "  Let  me 
bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,"  indicates  at  least 
impatience  of  any  needless  delay.  H. 

*  BURNING.  See  Burial,  2;  PujfisH- 
MEJJTS,  IH.  (a.)  3. 

BURNT-OFFERING  (n^37  or  nVl37, 

and  in  poetical  passages  /^^'2,i.  e.  ^'■^edeci" : 
oXoKapvoicris  (Gen.),  oKoKavToofiu  (Ex.  and  Lev., 
&c.),  LXX.;  oKoKaxJTWfxa,  X.  T. :  hohcaustwn, 
Vidg.).      The   original    derivation    of    the   word 

r\yV  is  from  the  root  n^37,  "ascends;  "  and  it  is 
applied  to  the  offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed 
by  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except 
the  refuse  ashes,  >'  ascended  "  in  the  smoke  to  God. 
It  corresponds  therefore  in  sense,  though  not  exactly 
in  form,  to  the  word  d\oKavToo/uLa,  "  whole  burnt- 
offering,"  from  which  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in 
modem  languages  is  taken,  luery  sacrifice  was  in 
part  "  a  burnt-offering,"  because,  since  fire  was  the 
chosen  manifestation  of  God's  presence,  the  portion 
of  each  sacrifice  especially  dedicated  to  Him  was 
consumed  by  fire.  But  the  term  is  generally  re- 
stricted to  that  which  is  properly  a  "  ichole  bumt- 
oflfering,"  the  whole  of  which  was  so  offered  and 
so  consumed. 

The  burnt-offering  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii. 
•20,  as  offered  after  the  Flood.     (In  iv.  4  we  fuid 

the  more  general  word  nHD^  '•offering,"  a  word 
usually  applied  to  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  Heb.  xi.  4  translated  by  9v<ria.) 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see 
XV.  9,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice  referred  to ;  afterwards  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice 
under  the  Jlosaic  law. 

Now  an  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1)  uito 
■'gifts"  and  "  sacrifices-for-sin  "  (i.  e.  eucharistic 
.ind  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the  former  of 
these  the  burnt-offering  was  the  choicest  specimen. 
Accordingly  (in  Ps.  xl.  8,  9,  quoted  in  Heb.  x.  5, 
6)  we  have  first  ^in  ver.  8)  the  general  opposition, 
as  above,  of  sacrifices  (dvcriai)  (propitiatory),  and 
offerings  (Trpoffcpopai),  and  then  (in  ver.  9)  "bunit- 

""  *  The  70  days  of  moumiug  (Gen.  1.  3)  probably 
Include  the  40  days  of  the  embaiining  (Tuch,  Genesis . 
3.  595),  though  some  make  the  former  additional  to 
the  latter.  H. 

'•  It  is  clear  that  in  this  ceremony  the  bumt-offer- 
iiig  touched  closely  on  the  propitiatory  or  sin-offering, 
although  the  solemnity  of  the  blood-sprinkling  in  the 
'•tter  vas  much  (greater,  and  had  a  peculiar  signifl- 
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offering,"  as  representing  the  one,  is  opposed  to 
"sin-offering,"  as  representing  the  other.  Similarly 
in  Ex.  X.  2.5  (less  precisely)  "burnt-offering"  is 
contrasted  with  "sacrifice."  (So  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
22;  Ps.  1.  8;  Mark  xii.  33.)  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  distinguished  from  "meat-offerings"  (which 
were  unbloody),  and  from  "  peace-offerings  "  (both 
of  the  eucharistic  kind),  because  only  a  portion  of 
them  were  consumed.  (See  1  K.  iii.  15,  viii.  64, 
&c.) 

The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  whole  burnt-of- 
fering was  that  which  is  the  original  idea  of  aU 
sacrifice,  the  offering  by  the  sacrificer  of  himself, 
soul  and  body,  to  God,  the  submission  of  his  will 
to  the  Will  of  the  Lord.  See  Ps.  xl.  11),  li.  17, 19, 
and  compare  the  more  general  treatment  of  the 
subject  under  the  word  Sacrifice.  It  tj-pified 
(see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7,  8)  our  Lord's  offering  (as  es- 
pecially in  the  temptation  and  the  agony),  the  per- 
fect sacrifice  of  his  own  human  wiU  to  the  Will  of 
his  Father.  As  that  offering  could  only  be  accepted 
from  one  either  sinless  or  already  purified  from  sin, 
therefore  the  burnt-offering  (see  Ex.  xxix.  36,  37. 
38;  Lev.  viii.  14,  18,  ix.  8,  12,  x«.  3,  5,  &c.)  was 
always  preceded  by  a  sin-offering.  So  also  we 
Christians,  because  the  sin-offering  has  been  made 
once  for  all  for  us,  offer  the  continual  burnt-offering 
of  ourselves,  "  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accept- 
able to  the  Lord."     (See  Kom.  xii.  1.) 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  burnt-offering  a  "  meat-offering  "  (of 
flour  and  oil)  and  "  drink-offering  "  of  wine  should 
be  offered,  as  sb.owing  *hat,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  also  to  fiod  the  chief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  h?,d  blessed  them.  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22, 
26,  ix.  16,  17,  xiv.  20;  Ex.  xxix.  40;  Num.  xxviii. 
4,  5.) 

The  ceremonial  of  the  burnt-offering  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The  animal  was 
to  be  a  male  unblemished,  either  a  young  bullock, 
ram,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a  turtle  dove 
or  pigeon.  It  was  to  be  brought  by  the  offerer 
"o/'  his  own  voluntary  trill"  and  slain  by  himself, 
after  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make 
it  his  own  representative,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar.  The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar,''  and  afterwards  to  cut  up  and  bum 
the  whole  victim,  only  reserving  the  skin  for  him- 
self. The  birds  were  to  be  offered  similarly,  but 
not  divided.  (See  I>ev.  i.,  vii.  8,  viii.  18-21,  &c.) 
Jt  w";il  be  observed  how  all  these  ceremonies  were 
typical  of  the  meaning  described  above,  and  espe- 
cially how  emphaticaOy  the  freedom  of  wiU  in  the 
sacrificer  is  marked. 

The  burnt-offering  being  thus  the  rite  which 
represented  the  normal  state  and  constant  duty  of 
man,  when  already  in  covenant  with  God,^  was  the 
one  kind  of  sacrifice  regularly  appointed.  Thus 
there  were,  as  public  burnt-offerings  — 

1st.  The  daily  burnt-offering,  a  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  sacrificed  every  morning  and  evening  (with 
an  offering  of  flour  and  wine)  for  the  people  (Ex. 
xxix.  38-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8). 


cance.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  forms  of 
sacrificefl  should  be  rigidly  separated,  because  the  ideas 
>vhich  they  enshrine,  though  capable  of  distinction, 
are  yet  inseparable  from  one  another. 

c  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
heathens  were  allowed*  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and 
that  Augustus  ordered  two  lambs  and  a  bnllock  to  >y 
offered  for  him  every  day  (Joseph.  B.  J.  il.  17.  §  2V 
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2dly.  77(6  Suhlidlh  burnt-offn  ing,  double  of  that 
which  was  offered  every  day  (Xuiii.  xxviii.  9,  10). 

3dly.  The  offtrinr/  ai  tin;  ntir  iikkhi,  nl  'he  tliree 
great  fes/intU,  the  yrent  Ihiy  of  Atonement,  and 
J'ensi  of'  trumpets:  generally  two  liullocks,  a  ram, 
and  seven  lambs.     (See  Num.  xxviii.  ll-xxix.  39.) 

Private  burnt-offerini/s  were  ajipoiiited  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Hx.  xxix.  1.');  Lev.  viii.  18, 
ix.  12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6, 
8),  at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  19), 
and  removiJ  of  other  ceremonial  uncleanncss  (xv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi.;  comp.  Acts 
xxi.  20),  Ac. 

Hutfreeiti'll  biutit-offennfis  were  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  God  on  any  solemn  occa.sions,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num. 
vii.)  and  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  04),  when  they 
were  offf  "ed  in  extraordinary  abundance.  But,  ex- 
cept on  such  occasions,  the  nature,  tlie  extent,  and 
the  place  of  the  Sivcrifice  were  expressly  limited  b)- 
God,  so  that,  while  all  should  ht  unblemished  and 
pure,  there  shoidd  be  no  idea  (as  among  the  hea- 
then) of  liuying  his  favor  by  co.stliness  of  sacrifice. 
Of  this  law  Jeplithah's  vow  was  a  transgression, 
consistent  with  the  semi-heathenish  character  of  his 
early  days  (see  .Judg.  xi.  30,  3.5).  The  sacrifice  of 
cows  in  1  Sam.  vi.  14  was  also  a  tbrnial  infraction  of 
it,  excused  iiy  the  probal>le  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  the  special  nature  of  the  occasion.        A.  I>. 

BUSH  (n5P,<i  saieh :  fidros-  ni/ms).  The 
Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  those  passages  which 
refer  to  .Jehovah's  appearance  to  Moses  "  in  tiie 
Hanie  of  fire  in  the  bush"  (V.\.  iii.  2,  3,  4;  L'eut. 
xxxiii.  10).  The  Greek  word  is  jSaror  both  in  the 
LXX.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xx.  37;  Acts  vii. 
3.");  see  also  Luke  vi.  44,  where  it  is  correctly  ren- 
dered "bramble  bush"  liy  the  .\.  V.).  Botos  is 
used  also  to  denote  the  xrnih  liy  .losephus,  I'liilo, 
(,'lemens,  Lusebius,  and  others  (sec  Celsius,  Ilierub. 
ii.  58).  Some  versions  adopt  a  more  general  inter- 
pretation, and  understand  any  kind  of  bush,  as  the 
A.  V.  The  Arai)ic  in  Acts  vii.  35  has  rhamnus. 
Others  retain  tlie  Hebrew  word. 

Celsius  {/lierob.  ii.  58)  ha.s  argued  in  favor  of 
the  Riibiig  cultjiiris,  i.  e.  Ji.  J'ru'icosuf:.  the  bramble 
or  Ijlackberry  bush,  representing  the  .svjwe//,  and  traces 
the  etymology  of  (^[t.)  "Sinai"  to  this  name.'' 
It  is  almost  certain  that  seneh  is  definitely  used  for 
some  particular  bush,  for  the  Hebrew  suichc  ex- 
presses bushes  generally ;  the  ^dros  and  rubus  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  used  Ity  Greek  an<l  1  to- 
man writers  to  denote  lor  the  most  part  the  differ- 
ent kin<ls  of  brambles  (liubus),  such  as  the  rasp- 
berry and  the  blackljerry  bush ;  Celsius's  opinion, 
therefore,  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  the 
oldest  versions.  I'(x;ocke  (Discr.  of  the  K<i»l,  i. 
215),  however,  objects  to  the  bramble  as  not  grow- 
ing at  all  in  the  iieighlorhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
profxises  the  iiawthoni  Imsh,  (Lryacnntho  Arnbicii 
(Shaw).''  l-'tymologically ''  one  would  be  inclined 
t«  refer  the  >u''riih  of  the  Helirew  scriptures  to  some 
Bi)ecies  of  senna  jjlant  {ciiMix),  though  we  have  no 


"  lVoh:ibly  firom  n3P  (ununeU  root)  =  _yvj  "  to 
lhar)ien." 

''  I'rof  Stanley  (S.  ^  P.  p.  17)  thlnkd  SInal  Is  dc- 
ived  from  .S;irA,  "an  acacU,"  as  tjcing  a  Ifinrntj  tr«e. 

<  It  li   uncertain  wliat   Dr.   Shaw  opeakx   of;   Dr. 
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direct  evidence  of  any  cagsio  growing  in  the  local- 
ities about  Blount  Sinai,  neither  Decaisne  nor  IJove 
mentioning  a  seima  bush  amongst  the  plants  of 
this  moimtain.  Sprengel  identifies  the  semh  with 
what  he  terms  the  Jiiihus  S'mctiaty''  and  says  it  grows 
aliundantly  near  Sinai.  The  monks  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, it  is  weU  known,  have  jilanted  a  bramble  bush 
near  their  chapel,  to  mark  the  spot  and  perj)etuate 
the  name  of  the  supix>sed  bush  in  which  God  ap- 
peared to  Moses.  It  is  quite  impoasiljle  to  say  what 
kind  of  thonibush  is  intended  by  seneh,  but  Sinai 
is  almost  beyond  the  range  of  the  genus  Jiubus. 

W.  H. 

*  The  -word  "  bush  "  (pdros,  as  in  Mark  xii.  20; 
denotes  a  section  of  the  I'entateuch.  See  liiiti.K, 
in.  (1).  •  H. 

BUSHEL.     [Mf.a.sukks.] 

♦BUTLER.     [CuPBE.\i!i:i!;  Joseph.] 

BUTTER  (l^^Prr,  cheniah:  ^ovrvpof-  bw- 

tifi-um),  curdled  milk,  as  distinguished  from  D^H, 

.'^  "     ^  7  o  T    T  ' 

fresh  milk ;  hence,  cunh,  butter,  and  in  one  place 
probably  cheese.     It  comes  from  an  umised  root, 

Spn  =  Arab.  1  t  ~^;  sjnssum  fail  lac.  In  Gen. 
xviii.  8,  butter  and  milk  are  mentioned  among  the 
things  which  Aliraham  set  before  his  heavenly  guests 
(comp.  Judg.  V.  25;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  Milk  is 
generally  ottered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a  cur- 
dled or  sour  state,  "  lebben,'"  thick,  almost  Uke  but- 
ter (comp.  Josephus's  rendering  in  Judg.  iv.  19:  — 
yaKa.  SiecpOophs  ^Stj).     In  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  we  find 

^S!i  27i7!l"^i23  nSuin  among  the  blessings 
which  Jeshurun  had  enjoyed,  where  milk  of  kine 
would  seem  contrasted  with  milk  of  sheep.  The  two 
passages  in  Job  (xx.  17,  xxix.  0)  where  the  word 

nS^n  occurs  are  also  best  satisfied  by  rendering 
it  milk ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ps.  Iv.  21, 
which  should  be  com))arcd  with  Job  xxix.  6. 

In  Prov.  XXX.  33,  Gesenius  thinks  that  cheese  is 

meant,  the  word  V"*^  signifying  pressure  rather 
than  churning.  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  xviii.  8)  explains 
nSSn  to  be  pin<jue<h  hictis,  eju/im  fie  ejus  super, 
ficie  collif/unt,  Z.*?.  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  Hitzig 
give  this  meaning  to  the  word  in  Is.  vii.  15-22. 
Butter  wiw  not  in  use  among  the  (Jreeks  and  lio- 
mans  except  for  medicinal  purjwses,  but  this  fact  is 
of  no  weight  as  to  its  absence  from  Palestine.  I.'ol)- 
inson  mentions  the  use  of  butter  at  the  present  day 
{BiA.  Res.  i.  449),  and  also  the  method  of  churning 
(i.  485,  and  ii.  41S),  and  from  this  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  art  of  iiutter-making  was  knowTi  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so  little  have 
the  haliits  of  the  jicople  of  Palestine  been  modified 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Burckhardt  (  TmreU  in 
Ariibin,  i.  52)  mentions  the  different  uses  of  butter 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  Iledjaz.  W.  D. 

•  The  Araiisof  the  present  day  do  not  make  our 
kind  of  butter,  such  as  we  eat  with  bread,  but  the 


Hooker  thinks  he  must  mean  the  Craleegus  Aronia 
which  grows  on  Mount  Sinai. 

e  Compare  the  Arabic  \JL*iw.  "senna,  seu  folia  Ten- 
nas,''  Knm.  (Krcvtag,  Amb.  Ler.  s   T.). 

/  "This."  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "is  b  rarlety  of  JW 
bramble,  Rubui  fr'ilifosuii." 
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iemn  ( .  .j  t  w )  is  6«^<e/'  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses —  i.  e.  it  is  the  fatty  particles  of  the  milk, 
separated  from  the  whey  and  the  caseine  by  agita- 
tion. When  in  some  of  the  cities  they  make  from 
cold  cream  a  little  of  our  butter  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  a  few  Frank  families,  they  call  it  zubdeh 

''of 

{  i  Jo\  j,  which  really  means  cream,  or  fresh  semn, 

but  is  applied  to  our  butter  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion. The  scin7i  is  liquid  during  the  hot  mouths, 
Imt  gets  quite  hard  in  winter,  and  our  butter  also 
liquefies  in  summer,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  it  at  all  ift  that  season ;  and  if  it  were 
made  in  the  hot  sun,  as  the  semn  is,  it  would  be 
quite  as  liquid  as  the  semn.  See  also  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Land  <.f  Book,  i.  393.  C.  V.  A.  V. 

BUZ  (T-12,  contempt:  j  Bau|:  \_Buz]),  the 
second  son  of  MQcah  and  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

The  gentihc  name  is  '''f^2.  and  Elihu  is  called  "  the 
Buzite  "  (Bou^/rrjs)  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,  i.e. 
Aram.  Elihu  was  therefore  probably  a  descendant 
of  Buz,  whose  family  seems  to  have  settled  in  Ara- 
bia Deserta  or  Petrasa,  since  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23 
'Pcis),  in  denouncing  God's  judgments  against  them, 
mentions  them  with  Fema  and  Dedan.  Some 
connect  the  territory  of  Buz  with  Busan,  a  Roman 
fort  mentioned  in  Amm.  llarc.  xviii.  10,  and 
others  with  Basta  in  Arabia  Petr£ea,  which  how- 
ever has  only  the  first  letter  in  common  with  it 
(Winer,  s.  r.). 

The  jingle  of  the  names  Huz  and  Bua  is  by  no 

mciins  so  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  (V"^^;  VQ) ;  but 
it  is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  relations 
these  rhyming  appellatives ;  comp.  Ishua  and  Ishui 
((ien.  xlvi.  17);  Mehujael  and  Methusael  (Gen.  iv. 
18),  Uzziel  and  Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  7):  and  among 
the  Arabians,  Haroot  and  Maroot,  the  rebel  angels, 
Hasan  and  Hoseyn,  the  sons  of  'Alee,  <tc.  The 
Koran  abounds  in  such  homoioteleutd,  and  so  pleas- 
ing are  they  to  the  Arabs,  that  they  even  caO  Gain 
and  Abel,  Kabil  and  Habil  (^^'ei^s  Bill.  Leijench, 
23;  also  Southey's  Notes  to  Thalnbn),  or  Habil 
and  Habid  (see  Stanley,  p.  413).  The  same  idiom 
is  found  in  Mahratta  and  the  modern  languages  of 
the  Eiast. 

2.  (Bou^;  Alex.  Axi|3ouC;  \y^^-  Za^ovxa-fJ-  for 
Bou^'dSeA^JoD:]  Buz).  A  name  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  11). 

F.  \\.  F. 

BU'ZI  C''f^3,no  article:  Bow^ef:  Buzi),  father 
of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (Ez.  i.  3).  [The  personal 
name  here  is  gentUic  elsewhere.  As  the  son  was  a 
priest  the  father  must  have  been  so  too.  —  H.] 

BUZ'ITE  (^T-12  :  BovC/ttjs;  [Vat.  Sin.  -^e,-, 
Alex.  Tov  Bou^tO  Buzites).  A  descendant  of  Buz. 
The  term  is  applied  to  Elihu,  who  was  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Ram  or  Aram  (Job  xxxii.  2,  6). 

W.  A.  W. 

*  BY.  This  preposition,  among  its  other  uses, 
formerly  meant  "against"  (though  never  very  com- 
mon in  that  sense),  and  so  undoubtedly  our  trans- 
lators (taking  4/jLavT<S  as  dat.  incomm.)  employed  it 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  4 :  "  For  I  know  nothing  by  (=against) 
myself."  See  Trench  On  the  Authorized  Version. 
p.  43  (2d  ed.  1859),  and  Eastwood  and  Wright's 
Bible  Word-Book.  p.  83.  But  probably  the  Greek 
22 
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means  only  "  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  nothing," 
i.  e.  blameworthy  or  wrong.  That  the  conscioua- 
ness  is  not  self-condemnatory  lies  in  ovSev,  not 
ifjLavTcS.  H. 

*  BY  AND  BY  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
sense  of  immediately  (Mark  vi.  25,  i^avrrjs;  siii. 
21,  eiidvs;   Luke  xvii.  7,  sxi.  9,  eudews).         A- 

BYSSUS.     [Linen.] 


c 

CAB.     [Measures.] 

CAB'BON  (]'*13Il  :  XaBpd;  [Comp.]  Alex. 
Xo/3y3a;  [Aid.  Xa^^dv-]  Chebbon),».  town  in  the 
low  country  {Shefelah)  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40) 
which  is  oiUy  once  mentioned,  and  of  which  nothing 
has  been  since  discovered.  G. 

CA'BUL  (  ^33  :  Xw^a/xaa-o/ifX,  including 
the  Hebrew  word  ioilo>ving,  7Sd£7p  :  [Aid.] 
Alex.  XaPdK:  Cabul),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  six. 
27).  From  its  mention  in  proximity  to  Jiphthach- 
el  —  afterwards  Jotapata,  and  now  Jefat — it  in 
probable  that  it  is  the  same  with  that  spoken  of  by 
Josephus  (  Vit.  §  43,  45)  as  in  the  district  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  40  stadia  from  Jotapata.  In  this  case 
it  may  fairly  be  considerea  as  still  existing  in  the 
modern  Kahid,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Smith  and 
by  Robinson  8  or  9  miles  east  of  Akka,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Jefat  (Rob.  iii.  87,  88. 
For  references  to  the  Talmuds  see  Schwarz,  p.  192). 
Being  thus  on  the  very  borders  of  Gahlee,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  is  some  connection 

between  this  place  and  the  district  (  -^3^  \^"!?^7 
"the  land  of  C")  containing  twenty  cities,  which 
was  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of  TjTe 
(1  K.  ix.  11-14).  The  LXX.  rendering  of  the 
name,  "Opioy,  appears  to  arise  from  their  having  read 

^^33,  Gebool,  "  boundary,"  for  ^12'^,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  explanation  of  Josephus  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  that  hinted  at  in  the  text  —  itself 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Oriental  modes  of 
speech.  Hiram,  not  liking  Solomon's  gift,  seizes 
on  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  his  own 
Phoenician  tongue  expresses  his  disajtpointment 
{Kara  ^oivIkcuv  yXcoTTav,  ovk  ap^ffKov,  Jos.  Ant. 
viii.  5,  §  3),  and  forms  from  it  a  designation  for 
the  whole  district.  The  pun  is  doubtless  a  Phoe- 
nician one,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  beyond  the  explanation  in  ver.  12,  "  they 
pleased  him  not;"  the  Hebrew  words  for  which, 

V3"'3?2  Jintt^'^  Sb,  have  no  affinity  whatever  with 
"  Cabul."  See  however  possible  derivations  of  the 
name  in  the  Onamasticonsoi  Simonis  (p.  417),  and 
HiUer  (435,  775).  G. 

CAD'DIS  (KaSSis;  [Alex.  Aid.  roSSi's;  Sin. 
TaSSetsO  Gaddis),  the  surname  (Sia/caAov/iej/os) 
of  JoANNAN,  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Macca- 
bseus  (1  Mace.  ii.  2). 

CADES  ([KaSi^s;  Alex.  KriSa,  KaSi^j;  Sin. 
KTjSey,  KeSes:    CWes]),  1  Mace.  xi.  63,  73.    [K& 

DESII.] 

*  CADESH,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.,  Gen.  xvi.  14, 

XX.  1.       [ILVDESH.] 

CATJES-BAR'NE  (K(£5»jy  Bapir^r-  Vul«.  na* 
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iiffei-ent  reading'.  Judith  v.  14.  [Kadksii-bab- 
ni;a.] 

CAD'MIEL  (Ko5<^rjAos,  [KaSfxiriK;  Vat.  Eio- 
«o5o7)Aoj,  OSa/iiTjA;]  Alex.  Ka5jUiT)\oj,  [KoScotjA:] 
Outnlid,,  1  Ksdr.  v.  20,  .58.      [Kadmikl.] 

CiE'SAR  (Ka7(rap,  also  &  ■S.f&aaris  [Augu.s- 
ri'sj  in  Acts  xxv.  "21,  2.5),  always  in  the  N.  T.  the 
Horn  ill  enii>eror,  the  soverei^^n  of  Juda-a  (.lohn  xix. 
15;  Acts  xvii.  7).  It  was  to  him  that  the  Jews 
paid  trihute  (Matt.  xxii.  17  ff. ;  Luke  xx.  22,  xxiii. 
2);  and  to  him  that  such  Jews  as  were  arts  Ra- 
vinni  had  the  right  of  appeal  (Acts  xxv.  11  f.,  xxvi. 
."{2,  xxviii.  19);  in  which  case,  if  their  cause  was  a 
criminal  one,  they  were  sent  to  Kome  (Acts  xxv. 
12,  21, — comp.  Pliny,  Kpp.  x.  97),  where  was 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil.  iv.  22).  The  N.  T. 
history  falls  entirely  within  the  reigns  of  the  five 
first  iioman  Caesars,  namely,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  only  the  two  former  of 
whom,  and  Claudius,  are  mentioned  ijy  name ;  but 
Nero  is  the  emperor  alluded  to  in  the  Acts  from  ch. 
xxv.  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil.  (/.  c),  and  possibly  in 
the  Apocalypse.  See  further  under  .\l'gustus, 
and  under  the  names  of  the  several  Caesars  above- 
mentioned.  H.  A. 

*  Ca-sar,  as  a  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  oc- 
curs about  .30  times  in  the  N.  T.  It  is  applied  to 
Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1),  to  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1; 
John  xix.  12,  1.5),  to  Claudius  (.Vets  xvii.  7,  and  if 
the  conunon  reading  be  correct,  xi.  28),  and  to  Nero 
(Acts  xxv.  S,  xxvi.  32,  &c.).  There  appears  to 
have  beer,  some  difference  in  the  use  of  the  name 
at  a  later  jjcriod.  After  Nero's  time  the  emperor 
was  still  called  both  Augustus  (which  see)  and 
Ca'sar;  but  his  son  or  designated  successor  on  the 
throne  was  also  called  Ca-sar,  though  properly  the 
title  was  put  after  the  individual's  name,  instead! 
of  being  prefixed  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reign- 
ing (Ja-sar.     See  Pauly's  Itijil-I^ncyd.  ii.  40.    H. 

*  CESAR'S  HOUSEHOLD.  The  chief 
point  of  interest  here  is  whether  this  expression  re- 
fers to  any  of  the  immediate  relations  of  the  em- 
peror, or  to  some  of  his  servants  and  dependents 
in  the  palace.  Nero  was  on  the  throne  when  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Philippians.  It  ha-s  some  bearing  on 
the  question,  that  Nero  had  no  very  near  kiiidred 
Uving  after  he  became  emperor  (Uilliet,  U  Epitrt 
II ux  J'liilipp.  p.  342).  It  is  possible,  of  course,  if  he 
had  such,  that  some  of  them  might  have  heard  the 
Gospel  and  have  believed.  History  gives  no  ac- 
coimt  of  any  such  conversions,  and  it  is  altogether 
unprol)able,if  they  occiured,  that  the  testimony  to 
this  eflcct  would  be  wanting.  Meyer  lays  special 
jtress  on  this  silence  of  tlie  oldest  writers.  'NN'e  are 
lefl  therefore  to  seek  for  some  other  explanation  of 
Paul's  language.  It  seems  essential  to  any  eoiTect 
explanation  that  it  should  recognize  the  apparent 
connection  between  Acts  xxviii.  10,  Phil.  i.  13,  and 
iv.  22.  (1.)  Soldiers  under  the  general  custody  of 
the  Praetorian  Prefect  (tiiis  is  the  meaning  of  t<S 
ffTpaTmrf5dp)(Ti,  Acts  xxviii.  10,  text,  rec")  at^ 
tended  Paul  while  he  wxs  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  service  woidd  often  relieve  each 
ux,^^  'Acts).  (2.)  In  the  course  of  time  the 
apostle  woidd  thus  become  known  as  a  preacher  of 
the  yiispel  to  many  of  these  soldiers  (Phil.  i.  l-'!), 
uid  through  them  to  their  comrades  and  acquauit^ 


a  •  Whether  the  term  i8  toxtually  certain  or  not,  the 
bet  ntntcd  tlu-rt'  In  certain,  nnil  pruHupposed  In  Phil.  i. 
\H      See  (^AITAJN  or  TUB  UUAiiD,  Auier.  ed.  11. 
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ances.  (3.)  Some  of  the  fiiends  of  these  soldien 
thus  brought  by  them  into  comiection  with  Paul 
may  have  been  emjiloyed  about  the  palace  of  the 
emperor,  and  so  could  have  been  the  members  of 
"  Ca-sar's  household  "  who  sent  greetings  ,to  the 
church  at  Phili|ipi.  Perhaps  one  step  of  the  com- 
bination may  lie  left  out.  The  camp  of  the  Prae- 
torians, situated  out  of  the  city,  may  have  in- 
cluded also  those  of  their  number,  a  small  division, 
quartered  near  the  palace  in  the  city,  and  who  as 
the  emperor's  body-guard  might  be  said  to  belong 
to  his  "  household."  There  is  no  proof  that  the  im- 
perial residence  itself  was  ever  called  "  praetoriura.'* 
Paid  may  have  gained  converts  from  these,  as  one 
after  another  of  them  acted  ^  sentries  over  him. 
As  the  reason  why  they  in  particular  greeted  the 
Christians  at  Philippi,  Neander  .suggests  that  they 
may  have  known  some  of  the  church  theie  who  had 
been  at  Home,  or  possiiJy  may  themselves  have  l/een 
natives  of  that  city.  It  may  be  that  Paul's  "  chiefly  " 
(juaAicTTa,  Phil.  iv.  22),  which  so  emphasizes  the 
greeting  of  "  those  of  Caesar's  household,"  represents 
the  tone  of  hearty  earnestness  with  which  they  spoke 
up  as  he  was  wTiting,  and  asked  him  to  send  also 
their  ki.ss  of  love  (aanaafiSs)  to  these  Philippians 
of  whom  they  had  heard' so  much  from  the  apostle. 
Por  this,  the  parties  need  not  have  had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  each  other. 

The  subject  has  been  often  discussed,  with  more 
or  less  divergence  of  views.  Por  references,  see 
Hiittger's  Beitiihje  in  dii:  PmiUn.  Bn'tJ'e,  No.  2,  p. 
47  ff. ;  Wicseler,  Cliron.  civs  npogt.  Zeiltilt.  p.  420  ff., 
p.  457  fl". ;  Schenkel,  Brit  ft  an  <lie  J-.'pfieser,  Pliili/>- 
per,  &c.,  pp.  119,  162;  151eek,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  p. 
433;  Jleyer,  Kxeijet.  Ihnulb.  (Phil.  i.  13,  iv.  21, 
3te  Aufl.);  liilliet,  V Kjntve  mix  Pkilippitns,  p- 
129;  Lightfoot  in  Juurn.  of  Class,  and  Sacr. 
Philol.  (March,  1857);  ('onybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  ami  KpiMks  of  Paul,  ii.  448,  553,  Amer.  ed. ; 
and  Wordsworth,  Greek  Test,  with  Nvtes,  iii.  337, 
1st  ed.  H. 

C^SARE'A  (Kaiffdpfta,  Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30, 
X.  1,  24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8,  10;  xxiii. 
23,  33;  xxv.  1,  4,  0,  13).  The  passages  just  enu- 
merated show  how  important  a  place  this  city  occu- 
pies in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the  res'- 
dence,  apparently  for  several  jears,  of  Philip,  onei  t 
the  seven  deacons  or  almoners  (viii.  40,  xxi.  8,  10), 
and  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the  Itidian  cen 
turion,  Cornelius  (x.  1,  24,  xi.  11).  Here  Herod 
Airrippa  I.  dietl  (xii.  19).  Prom  hence  St.  Paul 
sailed  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to  leave  .lerusalem  on 
his  return  from  Damascus  (ix.  30),  and  at  this  port 
he  landed  after  his  second  mis.sionary  journey  (xviii. 
22).  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Ca'sarea  on  hia 
return  from  the  third  missionary  joimiey  (xxi.  8, 
Ifi),  and  before  long  wa.s  brought  iiack  a  prisoner  to 
the  same  place  (xxiii.  23,  33),  where  he  remained 
two  years  in  bonds  before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv. 
1,  4,  6,  13). 

Ciesarea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Tji*  to  Egj-pt, 
and  about  half  way  lictwccn  .loppa  and  I)ora  (.lo- 
seph.  B.  ./.  i.  21,  §  5).  Ihe  journey  of  St.  Peter 
from  Joppa  (.Acts  x.  24)occui)ied  nither  more  thai, 
a  day.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Paul's  journey  from 
Ptoleniais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  w:us  accomiilislic<l  within  the 
day.  'ITie  disUince  from  .lerusidein  was  about  70 
miles;  Josephus  states  it  in  round  nuniliers  as  000 
stadia  (Ant.  xiii.  11,  §  2;  B.  ./.  i.  3,  §  5).  The 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  08  miles  (  HVjiw/iViy.  p 
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fiOO.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  tliis  ought  to  be  78: 
Bib.  lies.  ii.  242,  note).  It  has  been  ascertained, 
however,  that  there  was  a  shorter  road  l)y  Antipntn's 
than  that  whicli  is  given  in  the  Itinerary,  —  a  point 
of  some  importance  in  reference  to  the  night-journey 
of  Acts  xxiii.      [Antipatris.] 

In  Strabo's  time  tliere  was  on  this  point  of  the 
coast  merely  a  town  called  "  Strato's  tower,"  with  a 
landing-place  {irpScropaoy  ^x'^'')' '*'*'''^''®'^®'.  "L  *''^^ 
time  of  Tacitus,  ( 'a-sarea  is  spoken  of  as  beuj^  the 
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head  of  Judsea  ("  Jud»oe  caput,"  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  79). 
It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  city  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was  in  fact  accom- 
plished in  ten  3-ears.  The  utmost  care  and  expense 
were  lavished  on  the  building  of  ( 'a?sarea.  It  was 
;i  proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  who 
named  it  hi  honor  of  the  ICnipernr  Augustus.  The 
fuE  name  was  Kata-dpeia  2ej8a(rTT)  (.Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  5,  §  1).  It  was  sometimes  called  Coesarea  Stra^ 
tonis,  and  Csesarea  Paliestinoe ;  sometimes  also  (from 


CRsarea.     (From  a  Sketch  by  Wm.  Tippmg,  Esq.) 


its  position)  7rapaA.(os  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  9,  §  1),  or 
7}  «7ri  OaKaTTT]  («''•  vii.  1,  §  -3).  It  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  C.ksarea  I'liiLrrpi. 

The  magnificence  of  ( 'sesarea  is  described  in  de- 
tail by  .1  osephus  in  two  places  {Ant.  xv.  9 ;  B. ./.  i. 
21).  The  chief  features  were  connected  with  the 
harbor  (itself  called  le^acrrhs  Kifi-fiv  on  coins,  and 
by  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  1 ).  which  was  equal  in 
h'ze  to  the  Piraeus.  A  vast  breakwater,  composed 
ol  stones  •'iO  feet  long,  curved  round  so  as  to  afford 
complete  protection  from  the  south-westerly  winds, 
leading  an  opening  only  on  the  north.  Broad  land- 
ing-wharves sun'ounded  the  harbor;  and  conspicu- 
ous from  the  sea  was  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Coesar 
and  to  K'onie,  and  containing  colossal  statues  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Imijerial  ( 'ity.  Csesarea  contained 
also  an  amphitheatre  and  a  theatre.  The  latter  was 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Herod  .\grippa  I.  ( 'a'sarea 
was  the  official  residence  of  the  Herodian  kings,  and 
of  Kestus,  Felix,  and  the  other  Roman  procurators 
of  .Judiea.  Here  also  were  the  head-quarters  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  proWnce.  It  was  by  no  means 
strictly  a  Jewish  city.  Tlie  (ientile  population  ])re- 
dorainated:  and  at  the  synaffotrue-worship  the 
Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  were  re;ul  in  (Jreek.  Con- 
stant feuds  took  place  here  between  the  Jews  and 
(treeks;  and  an  outbreak  of  this  kind  was  one  of 
the  fr't  incidents  of  the  great  war.  It  was  at  ( Vs- 
ue&  liiat    Vespasian  was  dechired  emperor.      He 


made  it  a  Roman  colony,  called  it  by  his  name,  and 
gave  to  it  the  Jus  Jinlicum.  The  history  of  the 
place,  during  the  time  of  its  greatest  eminence,  is 
summed  up  in  one  sentence  by  Pliny  :  —  "  Strato- 
nis  turris,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Ilerode  rege  condita: 
nunc  Colonia  prima  Flavia,  a  Vespasiano  Imperatore 
deducta"  (v.  14). 

To  the  BibUcal  geographer  Caesarea  is  interesting 
as  the  home  of  Eusebius.  It  was  also  the  scene  of 
some  of  Origen's  labors  and  the  birth-place  of  Pro- 
copius.  It  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some  impor- 
tance even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Now,  though 
an  Aral)ic  corruption  of  the  name  still  lingers  on 
the  site  {Kaisnriyeh),  it  is  utterly  desolate;  and 
its  ruins  have  for  a  long  period  been  a  quarry,  from 
which  other  towns  in  this  part  of  Svxia  have  been 
Iniilt.  (See  Buckingham's  Trnreh  and  the  -Ap- 
pendix to  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Traill's  Josephus. )  J.  S.  H. 

C^SARE'APHILIP'PI  (Kaio-apeia  t,  *t 
\iwnoj)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  two  first  Gospels 
(Matt.  x^.  1-3;  Mark  viii.'27)  and  in  accounts  of 
the  same  transactions.  The  story  in  Eusebius,  that 
the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood,  and  sujiposed 
to  have  been  named  Berenice,  lived  at  this  place, 
rests  on  no  foundation. 

(,'ipsarea  Philippi  was  the  northernmost  point  of 
our  Lord's  journeyings;  and  the  p;i.ssagc  in  Uii 
life,  which  was  connected  with  the  place,  w;is  other 
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(rise  a  very  markal  one.  (See  Stnnley's  Sinai  tf 
P  upline,  p.  391.)  The  j>lace  itself  too  is  remark- 
able in  its  physical  and  jiicturesque  <  haracteristics, 
and  also  in  its  historical  associatioi  s.  It  was  at 
the  easternmost  and  niost  important  of  the  two  rec- 
ognized sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  ither  being  at 
Tdl  i-l-Kihii  (Da.n  or  L.msii,  which  by  Winer 
and  others  has  been  erroneously  identified  with  Caes. 
Philippi).  Xot  that  either  of  these  sources  is  the 
most  distant  fountain-head  of  the  Jordan,  the  name 
of  the  river  being  given  (as  in  the  cnse  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  to  (piote  Dr.  Robinson's  il- 
lustration), not  to  the  most  remote  fountains,  but 
the  most  copious.  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city 
wa.s  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at 
the  base  of  Jlount  Hermon.  Casarea  Thilippi 
ha.s  no  ,0.  T.  history,  though  it  has  been  not  un- 
reasonably identified  with  Baal -Gad.  Its  annals 
run  back  direct  from  llerod"s  time  into  hea- 
thenism. There  is  no  dithculty  in  identifying  it 
with  the  Panium  of  Josephus;  and  the  inscriptions 
are  not  yet  obliterated,  which  shew  that  the  God 
Pan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this  spc  t.  Here  Herod 
the  Great  erected  a  temple  to  Auf;ustU3,  the  to^-n 
being  then  called  from  the  grotto  where  Pan  had 
been  honored.  It  is  worth  while  1  ere  to  quote  in 
succession  the  words  of  .loseplius  ai  d  of  Dr.  Kobin- 
80n:  "Herod,  having  acconipanitd  Csesar  to  the 
sea  and  returned  home,  erected  him  a  beautiful  tem- 
ple of  white  marble  near  the  place  called  Panium. 
This  is  a  fine  cavern  in  a  niouiitain ;  under  which 
there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  cavern 
is  abrupt,  and  very  deep,  and  fill  of  still  water. 
Over  it  hangs  a  vast  mountain,  and  under  the 
mountain  rise  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan. 
Herod  adorned  this  place,  which  was  ah-eady  a  very 
remarkable  one,  still  further  by  the  erection  of  this 
temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Casar."  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  10,  §  3;  comp.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  3.)  "The 
situation  is  unique,  combining  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  elements  of  grandeur  and  1  eauty.  It  nestles 
in  its  recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty 
Hermon,  which  towers  in  majesty  to  an  elevation 
of  7000  or  8000  feet  above.  The  abundant  waters 
of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  over  the  terrace 
luxuriant  fertility  and  the  graceful  interchange  of 
copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields."  (Robinson,  iii. 
404.) 

Panium  became  part  of  the  territory  of  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished the  town,  and  called  it  Casarea  Philippi, 
partly  after  his  own  name,  and  partly  after  that  of 
the  emperor  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  1 ;  li.  J.  ii.  tl,  §  !)• 
Agrippa  II.  followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery, 
and  called  the  place  Neronias  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §  4). 
.Josephus  seems  to  imply  in  his  life  (Vil.  13)  that 
many  heathens  resided  here.  Titus  exhibited  glad- 
iatorial shows  at  (Ja'sarea  Philippi  after  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  war  (B.  J.  vii.  2,  §  1).  'lie  old  name 
was  not  lost.     Coins  of  Ciesarea  Pantag  continued 
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through  the  reigns  of  many  emper  rs.  Under  thi 
simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishopric  in  tlie  period  of  the  great  councils,  and 
of  a  Latin  bisliopric  during  the  cru.sades.  It  is 
still  called  Baniog,  the  first  name  having  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  survived  the  second.  A  remarkable 
monument,  which  has  seen  all  the  periods  of  the 
history  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  is  the  vast  castle  above 
the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syro-Greek  or  even 
Phoenician  times,  and,  after  receiving  additions 
from  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  still  the  most  re- 
markable fortress  in  the  Holy  Land.       J.  S.  H. 

CAGE-  The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v.  27. 
— ^^!r,  is  more  properly  a  trap  (irayls,  decipul/i). 
in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed :  the  same  article 


is  referred  to  in  Kcclus.  xi.  30  muler  the  term 


Kap- 


raWos,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  tapering 
ba.sket.  [I'owi.ixu.]  In  Kev.  xviii.  2  the  Greek 
term  is  (pvXaKr),  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  W.  L.  B. 

CA'IAPHAS  [3  syl.]  (Kaio<;)as,  said  (Winer, 
<tc.)  to  be  derived  from  SL^3,  dej>ressio,  Targ. 
Prov.  xvi.  2G),  in  full  Joseph  Caiaph.vs  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,  2),  high-priest  of  the  Jews  under 
Tiberius  during  the  years  of  our  Lord's  public 
ministry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  condemnation  and 
crucifixion.  Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57  (Mark  does  not  name 
him);  Luke  iii.  2;  John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13,  14,  24, 
28;  Acts  iv.  6.  The  Procurator  Talerius  Gratus, 
shortly  before  his  leaving  the  province,  appointed 
him  to  the  dignity,  which  was  before  held  by 
Simon  ben-Camith.  He  held  it  during  the  whole 
procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  but  soon  after 
his  removal  from  that  office  was  deposed  by  the 
ProconsiU  VitelUus  (a.  d.  3G),  and  succeeded  by 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xnii.  4, 
§  3).  He  was  son-in-law  of  Annas.  [.Annas.] 
Some  in  the  ancient  church  confounded  him  with 
the  historian  Josephus,  and  believed  him  to  have 
become  a  convert  to  Christianity.  (Assemann, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  ii.  165.)  H.  A. 

CAIN  [2  syl.  in  Heb.]  (]V,  derived  either 

from  nSp,  to  acquire,  Gen.  iv.  1;  from  T|*f2> 
a  spear,  as  indicative  of  the  riolence  used  by  Cain 
and  Lamech,  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  120;  or  from  an 
Arabic  word  Icayn.  a  stnith,  in  reference  to  the  arts 
introduced  by  the  Cainites,  Von  Bohlen,  Introd.  to 
Gen.  ii.  85:  Yiaiv;  Joseph.  Kais'-  Cain)."  The 
historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Cain,  as  recorded  in 
Gen.  iv.,  are  briefly  these:  —  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Adam  and  Eve;  he  followed  the  business  of  ag- 
riculture; in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  own  sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of 
Abels,  he  committed  the  crime  of  murder,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  from  Kden,  and  led  the  life 
of  an  exile;  he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built 
a  city  which   he  named  after  his  son  Ijioch;  his 


It  •  B.iningarten  ( Comm.  iib.  Ptntatevch,  i.  73)  adopts 
the  sense  of  "spear,"  "weapon,"  as  the  name  of  the 
flrstborn  whom  Eve  had  thus  "  obtnined  from  Jeho- 
vah," becau.«c  she  would  recognize  in  him  the  means 
of  victory,  i.  e.  the  promised  Feed  who  was  to  overcome 
the  great  enemy  (Oen.  iii.  15).     According  to  this  view 

the  words    VP.   H^P,    without  being  related  in  sig- 

liflcation,  are  merely  piironomiistic  (nomtn  et  omen), 
\Lough  they  serve  at   the  same  time  to  express  the 

dM  inth  greater  energy.      But  the  derivation  of  "i*" 


from  *i'*r  =  rT-p  i.  e.  a  pnssrvtion  which  sht  had  at- 
i/uired,  suggests  itself  as  more  natural,  and  is  more  foi^ 
cible  as  including  nn  affinity  of  sense  as  well  n8  of 
sound.  See  Mr.  Wright's  note  to  tlii.«  effi-ot  in  hb 
Book  of  Gene.'iis  in  Hibreiv,  &c.,  p.  18.  Oesenlm 
(Hantlw.  p.  766.  6te  Aufl.)  docs  not  seem  to  object  to 
this  etymology  as  unphllological.     Fiirst  (Han)/w.  11. 

315)  defines  ^^P  as  "  something  brought  'r>rth,"  " cpe»- 
ture  "  (=  ^^3^,  P«-  c'v.  24),  and  thus  br'ngs  the  wrt 
and  noun  still  nearer  to  each  other 
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lescenoants  are  enumerated,  together  with  the  in- 
tentions for  which  they  were  remarkable.  Occa- 
iional  references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T. 
(Heb.  xi.  4;  1  John  iij.  12;  Jude  11.) 

The  following  points  desene  notice  in  connection 
with  the  Biblical  narrative :  —  1.  The  position  of 
the  land  of  Xod.  The  name  itself  tells  us  little ; 
it  means  Jlif/ht  or  exile,  in  reference  to  v.  12  where 
a  cognate  word  is  used :  Von  Bohlen's  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  India,  as  though  the  Hebrew  name 

Hind  ( T  J  ~ )  had  been  erroneously  read  han^Nod^ 
is  too  far  fetched ;  the  only  indication  of  its  posi- 
tion is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  "  east  of 
Men  ■'  (16),  which  of  course  throws  us  back  to  the 
previous  settlement  of  the  position  of  Eden  itself. 
Knobel  ( Comm.  in  loc. )  who  adopts  an  ethnological 
iuteqjretation  of  the  history  of  Cain's  descendants, 
would  identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  even  hints  at  a  possible  connection  between  the 
names  Cain  and  China.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  Xod  with  any  special  locality ; 
the  direction  "east  of  Eden"  may  have  reference 
to  the  previous  notice  m  iii.  24,  and  may  indicate 
that  the  land  was  opposite  to  (/careVavTi,  LXX.) 
the  entrance,  which  was  barred  against  his  return. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  east  was  further  usetl 
to  mark  the  direction  which  the  Cainites  took,  a.s 
distinct  from  the  Sethites,  who  would,  according 
to  Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  towards  the  west. 
Similar  observations  must  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (Ha.sse), 
Anuchta,  a  town  in  Susiana  (Huetius),  Chanoge, 
an  ancient  town  in  India  (Von  Bohlen),  and  Iconi- 
um,  as  the  place  where  the  deified  king  Ajinacos 
was  honored  (Ewald):  all  such  attempts  at  identi- 
fication must  be  suborduiated  to  the  previous  set- 
tlement of  the  position  of  Eden  and  Xod. 

2.  The  "  mark  set  upon  Cain  "'  has  given  rise  to 
various  speculations,  many  of  which  would  never 
have  been  broached,  if  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
consulted :  the  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah 
gave  a  sir/ii  to  Cain,  very  much  as  signs  were  after- 
wards given  to  Xoah  (Gen.  ix.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  iii. 
2,  12),  laijah  (1  K.  xix.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Is. 
xxxviii.  7,  8).  Whether  the  sign  was  perceptible  to 
Cain  alone,  and  given  to  him  once  for  aU,  in  token 
that  no  man  should  kUl  him,  or  whether  it  was  one 
that  was  perceptible  to  others,  and  designed  as  a 
precaution  to  them,  as  is  implied  in  the  A.  ^'.,  is 
uncertain ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is  still  more 
uncertain. 

3.  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Cain's  time;  for  he  fears 
lest  he  should  be  murdered  in  return  for  the  mur- 
der he  had  committed  (14).  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  2, 
§  1 )  explains  his  fears  as  arising  not  fi-oni  men  but 
rom  wild  beasts ;  but  such  an  explanation  is  whoUy 
unnecessary.  The  family  of  Adam  may  have  largely 
increased  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  as  is  indeed  im- 
plied in  the  notice  of  Cain's  wife  (17),  and  the 
mere  circumstance  that  none  of  the  other  children 
are  noticed  by  name  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  their  lives  furnished  nothing  worthy 
••f  notice. 

4.  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  morose,  malicious, 
ind  revengeful  temper;  and  that  he  presented  his 
♦ffering  in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the  re- 
»uke  contained  in  ver.  7,  which  may  be  rendered 
liiis :  "  U  thou  doest  well  (or,  as  the  LXX.  has  it, 
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iai/  opdcis  irpoffeveyK-ps),  is  there  not  an  elevation 
of  the  countenance  (i.  e.  cheerfulness  and  happi- 
ness) ?  but  if  thou  doest  not  jveU,  there  is  a  sinking 
of  ike  countenance  :  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast) 
at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire:  but  thou 
shalt  rule  over  it."  The  narrative  implies  there- 
fore that  his  offering  was  rejected  on  account  of 
the  temper  in  which  it  was  brought. 

5.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Kno- 
bel, Von  Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure 
in  this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Sethites :  e.  <j.  there  is  a  decade  of 
names  in  each,  commencing  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Jabal  and  Noah,  the  deficiency  of  generations 
hi  the  Cainites  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  younger  sons  of  Lamech  to  the  list;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  names,  each 
list  containing  a  Lamech  and  an  Enoch ;  while  Cain 
in  the  one  =  Cain-an  in  the  other,  Methusael  =: 
Methuselah,  and  Mehujael  =  Mahalaleel :  the  in- 
ference from  this  comparison  being  that  the  one 
was  framed  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points 
of  similarity;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the 
number  of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of 
those  which  are  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  remove  the  impression  of 
artificial  construction. 

6.  The  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  is  prom- 
inently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  him- 
self was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  shepherd :  the 
successors  of  the  latttr  are  represented  by  the  Seth- 
ites and  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in 
later  times,  among  whom  a  pastoral  life  was  alwaj'a 
held  in  high  honor  from  the  simpUcity  and  devo- 
tional habits  which  it  engendered :  the  successors 
of  the  former  are  depicted  as  the  reverse  in  all 
these  respects.  Cain  founded  the  first  city;  La- 
mech instituted  polygamy;  Jal);d  introduced  the 
nomadic  hfe;  Jubal  invented  musical  instruments; 
Tutjalcain  was  the  first  smith ;  l^niech's  language 
takes  the  stately  tone  of  [wetry ;  and  even  the  names 
of  the  women,  Naamah  (plensnnt),  Zillah  {shndoic). 
Adah  {ornamental),  seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  But  along  with  this,  there 
was  violence  and  godlessness;  Cain  and  Lamech 
furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  coucludhig 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter. 

7.  The  contrast  estaljUshed  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  races. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  unsanctified  by  rehgion,  and  produc- 
tive of  luxury  and  violence;  on  the  other  side,  a 
state  of  simplicity  which  afforded  no  material  for 
history  bejond  the  declaration  "  then  began  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  lx)rd."  The  historian 
thus  accounts  for  the  progressive  degeneration  of 
the  religious  condition  of  man,  the  evil  gaining  a 
predominance  over  tlie  good  by  its  alliance  with 
worldly  power  and  knowledi,'P,  and  producing  the 
state  of  things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 

8.  Another  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All 
ancient  nations  have  loved  to  trac"  up  the  inven- 
tion of  the  arts  to  some  certain  wdthor,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  these  authors  have  been  reirarded 

I  as  objects  of  divine  worship.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Apollo  was  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  music,  Vul- 
can of  the  workuig  of  metals,  Triptolemus  of  the 
plough.     A  similar  feeling  of  curiosity  prevailed 
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»mon^  the  Hel  rows ;  aiid  hence  the  historian  has 
recorded  tlie  names  of  those  to  whom  tlie  invention 
of  the  arts  was  traditionally  assijj;ned,  oliviating  at 
the  s;inie  time  the  dangerous  eiTor  into  which  other 
nations  had  fallen,  and  reducinj^  the  estimate  of 
their  value  by  the  position  which  their  uiventors 
held.  W.  L.  B. 

CA1N«  [2  syl.  in  Ileb.]  (with  the  article, 
]^i?n  =  ''the  lance,"  Ges. ;  but  may  it  not  be 

derived  from  Ip,  Ktn,  "a  nest,"  possibly  in  allu- 
sion to  its  position:  ZaKavatfj,  [Vat. -e(|u],  Alex. 
ZafiiiaKfifj.,  both  by  including  name  preceding: 
Arcain),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country  (<S7/e- 
J'vUih)  of  Judali,  named  with  Zanoah  and  Uibeah 
(Josh.  XV.  57).  It  does  not  api)ear  to  have  been 
mentioned  or  identified  by  any  one.*  G. 

CAI'NAN    [2   syl.]   (^larg.   correctly  Kenan 

[and  so  the  text  1  Chr.  i.  2];  P'^p.:  KaivaV- 
Cainan;  jMssessar,  Fiirst;  telifaber,  Gesen.,  as  if 

=  ^^'p,  from  the  Arab,  to  forge,  as  in  Tubal- 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22;  see  Dr.  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our 
Lord's  dental,  p.  150).  1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70 
years  when  he  begat  MahiJaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbinical  tradition  was  that  he  first 
introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology  —  a  tradition 
which  the  HeUcnists  transferred  to  the  post-dilu- 
vian Cainan.  Thus  Ephracm  Syrus  asserts  that 
the  Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Terah  and  Abram 
worshipped  a  graven  god  cidled  (.'ainan;  and  Greg- 
ory Bar  ■Hebrceus,  another  Syriac  author,  also  ap- 
plies it  to  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (Hill,  iit  sn/j.). 
The  origin  of  the  tradition  is  not  known;  but  it 
may  probably  have  been  suggested  by  the  meaning 
of  the  supiiosed  root  in  Arabic  and  the  Araniean 
dialects;  just  as  another  signification  of  the  same 
root  seems  to  have  suggested  the  tradition  that  the 
daughters  of  Cain  were  the  first  who  made  and  saiirj 

to  musical  instruments  (Gesen.  s.  v.  7^p). 

2.  [Alex.  Kaiva/x  in  Gen.  x.  24;  Tisch.  (with 
Sin.  B  1.)  Kaififj.  in  Luke  iii.  30.]  Son  of  Ar- 
phaxad, and  father  of  Sala,  according  to  Luke  iii. 
35,  30,  and  usually  called  the  second  Cainan.  He 
is  also  found  in  the  present  copies  of  the  LXX.  in 
the  genealogy  of  Sheni,  Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12,  and  1 
Chr.  i.  18  (though  he  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  i.  24), 
but  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Hebrew  codd.,  nor  in 
any  of  the  versions  made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the 
Samaritan,  Chaldce,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Ac.  More- 
over it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  intrusion  of 
the  name  into  the  version  of  the  LXX.  is  com- 
paratively modern,  since  Augustine  is  the  first 
writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in  the  O.  T.  at 
all;<^  and  since  we  have  the  absolute  certainty  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Bible  which  either  Berosus,  Euiwlemus,  I'oly- 
histor,  Josephus,    I'hilo,    Theophilus   of   Antioch, 

a  The  letter  p  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
K.  A  poBsible  oonncofion  of  thi.s  name  witli  tliaf  of 
tljo  ■■  Kcnjtcg  "  i.s  obscurt'il  by  tlie  fomi  Cain,  which  is 
probiibly  derived  from  the  Vulgate. 

''  •  Knobel  (Justin,  p.  437)  Huys  that  Oaln  iiorording 
o  all  ap|)eiirnnrc  is  the  Arubic  Y"k  ;i  not  far  from 
Jebroii  (ilob.  Jhhl.  ««s.,  Inted..  ii.  449).  Dr.  Kobhison 
records  the  n«ine.  but  siivM  nothing  of  the  iilcntiflcii- 
lion.  The  position  m:iy  be  right  enough,  but  the  re- 
teniblnD-^  of  the  nnuies  is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  nc- 
■ount  U. 
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I  Julius  Africita.us,  Origen,  Kusebius,  .>r  even  Jerome, 
.  had  access  to.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  hia 
'  name  was  introducetl  into  the  genealogies  of  the 
(ireek  O.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  gene;dogy  of  (Jlirist  in  St.  Luke"s  (Jospel, 
wliere  Cainan  w;is  found  in  the  time  of  Jerome. 
The  question  is  thus  naiTowed  into  one  concerning 
its  introduction  into  the  Gospel.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  it  had  found  its  way  by  acci- 
dent into  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and  that  Luke 
inserted  that  genealogy  cx.actly  as  he  found  it.  Hut 
as  Beza's  very  ancient  MS.  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  (,'anibridge,  does  not  contain  tlie  name 
of  Cainan,  and  there  is  strong  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  neither  did  Irenieus's  copy  of  St.  Luke,  it 
seems  on  tlie  whole  more  probable  that  Cainan  was 
not  inserted  by  St.  Luke  himself,  but  was  after- 
wards added,  either  by  accident,  or  to  make  up  the 
number  of  generations  to  17,  or  from  some  other 
cause  which  cannot  now  be  discovered.  For  fur- 
ther mformation,  see  dental,  of  our  Lord  J.  C., 
eh.  viii. ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patriarch,  ii.  8-15; 
Bochart,  Pludtf/,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13;  and  for  the  op- 
posite view,  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our  Lords  (Jeneal. 
p.  143  ff.  A.  C.  H. 

CAIUS.  [.loiiN,  Second  and  Thikd  Epis- 
tles OF.] 

CAKES.     [BuEAD.] 

CA'LAH  ([nb2>,  in  paus/:J  flbs  [comple- 
tion]: Xa\dx'  Chctle),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Assyria.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the 
patriarch  Asshur  ((ien.  x.  11).    The  name  has  been 

thought  identical  with  the  Ilabh  (H^n),  which 
is  found  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11)  and 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  v.  20);  but  this  view  is  unsup- 
ported l)y  the  Se])tuagint,  which  renders  H:Uah  by 
'AAoe.  According  to  the  opinions  of  the  best 
( )rient<il  anticiuaries,  the  site  of  Calah  is  marked 
by  the  Nimrml  ruins,  which  have  furnished  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  remains  at  present  in 
England.  If  tliis  be  regarded  as  ascertained,  Ca- 
lah must  be  considered  to  have  iieen  at  one  time 
(about  n.  c.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  and  his 
successors  dowii  to  the  time  of  Sargon,  who  built 
a  new  capital,  which  he  called  by  his  own  name,  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  modern  K liorsabad.  Ca- 
lah still  continued  mider  the  later  kings  to  be  a 
town  of  importance,  and  was  especially  favored  by 
I'^irhaddon,  who  built  there  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  In  later  times  it  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of  the  country, 
which  api)ears  as  Calacini^  (I'tolem.  vi.  1)  or  (,'al- 
achene  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  1)  in  the  geographers. 

G.  R. 
» Mr.  J.  L.  Porter  (Kitto's  Cyc.  of  liibl.  Lit., 
3d  ed.,  art.  Odah)  objects  to  the  identification  of 
Calah  with  Niinriid,  that  sufficient  space  is  not 
left  for  Hesen,  wliich  is  described  in  (ien.  x.  12  as 
"a  great  city"  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Calah; 


<■  Demetrius  (d.  c.  170).  quoted  by  £u.scbiu8  (Prop. 
Erant;.  ix.  21),  reckons  1300  years  from  the  birth  of 
Shem  to  Jacob ".«  going  down  to  Kgypt,  which  srrms  to 
inrludo  the  LSD  yours  of  Cainan.  Hut  in  the  great 
lluotuation  of  the  numbers  in  the  nge.^  of  the  patri- 
archs, no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argument 
Nor  have  we  any  certriinty  that  the  figures  have  not 
been  altereil  in  the  modern  copies  of  Kuseblus.  to  mnkt 
them  agree  with  the  couiputatiou  of  the  altered  coplin 
of  the  LXX 
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(he  distance  between  Nlmrud  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Nineveh  (opposite  Mosul)  being  less  than 
twenty  miles.  He  would  therefore  identify  Resen 
with  Xlmrih/,  and  Calah  with  Kalih-  or  KUeJi^ 
Siierij/int,  forty  miles  soutii  of  Nimn'td  cm.  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  further  observes: 
"  kalah-Sherghat  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  Assyria.  Uu  a  cylinder  discovered  there 
is  an  inscription  recordmg  the  fact  that  the  King 
Tiglath-pileser  restored  a  monument,  which  had 
been  taken  down  sixty  years  previously,  after  hav- 
ing stood  for  G-tl  years.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
lieen  founded  about  b.  c.  1870  (Kawlinson's  llerod. 
L  457,  400;  Vaux,  Nin.  and  Ptrs.  p.  13).  On 
the  bricks  and  pottery  found  at  Kalah  are  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  earliest  known  Assyrian 
kings.  The  name  Asskur  is  found  among  them." 
Kalisch  (Genesis,  p.  261)  likewise  identities  liesen 
with  Niinrud,  and  Calah  with  Kaluh-Slitryhat. 
See  Assyria,  p.  187;  Nineveh;  Resen.     A. 

CALAMOLA'LUS  {KaXafjidiXaXos;  [Vat. 
KaAa/ioi/caAoy-']  CUonms),  1  Esdr.  v.  22,  a  corrupt 
name,  apparently  agglomerated  of  Elam,  Lod,  and 

H.VDID. 

CALAMUS.     [Reed.] 

CAL'COL  (v37?  [perh.  sustenance,  Ges.] : 
KaA.Ya\  [Vat.  KaA./<:a],  XaA/c({5  [Alex.  XaAxaA.] : 
Cli'ilclial,  Ch(d.ail),  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  de- 
scendant of  Zerah  (I  Chr.  ii.  6).  Proljalily  iden- 
tical with  Chaix-ol  (A.  V.  only;  no  ditierence  in 
the  Hebrew),  son  of  Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wise 
men  whom  Solomon  excelled  in  wisdom  (1  K.  iv. 
31).  For  the  grounds  of  this  identification  see 
Darda.  G. 

*  CALDE'A,  CALDE'ANS,  CAL'DEES, 
occur  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  and  other  early  editions 
passim  for  Chaldea,  etc.,  which  see.  A. 

CALDRON.  (1.)  TR,  probably  from  1^^, 
boil,  akin  to  Arab.  O '  (3 ,  to  be  moved,  as  water  in 
boiling;  a  pot  or  kettle ;  also  a  basket.  (2.)  "'"'D, 
a  pot  or  kettle.  (3.)  Vl^2Sl,  or  "jb?^-  (■^■) 
•nn^|7,  from  rivp,  poui:  Ae^rjs,  X^^pa,  iro- 
SicrT-l]p:  lebes,  olla.  A  vessel  for  boiling  flesh, 
either  for  ceremonial  or  domestic  use  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
13;  1  Sam.  u.  14;  Mic.  iii.  3;  Job  xli.  20).  [Pot; 
Kettle.]  H.  W.  P. 
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Bxonze  Caldron  from  Egyptian  Thebes.     (Brit.  Mus.) 

CAXEB  (2^3 :  XaA.e')3 ;  [Alex.  Xa\e/i  ver. 
42:  Caleb;]  dot/,  Gesen. ;  Belter,  Klajfer,  i.  e. 
'farker,  Fiirst)."  1.  According  to  1  Chr.  ii.  9,  18, 
19,  42,  -50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharez,  the 
on  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  Hur  by  Ephrath,  or 


«  •  Fiiwt'B  derivation  (ed.  1857)  is  from  3^3.   tc 
lack,  seize,  and   hence  as  appellative,  hold,  a  hero. 


Ephratah,  and  consequently  grandfather  of  Caleb  the 
spy.  His  lirothers,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, were  Jerahmeel  and  Ram ;  his  wives  Azubah, 
Jerioth,  and  Ephratah;  and  his  concubines  Ephah 
and  Maachah  (ver.  9,  42,  46,  48).  But  from  the 
manifest  corruption  of  the  text  in  many  parts  of 

the  chapter,  from  the  name  being  wiitten  "'^^ ''? 
[CheluiJAi]  in  ver.  9,  which  looks  like  a  patro- 
nymic from  3*i^?,  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv.  11)  the 
brother  of  Shuah,  from  the  evident  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  Calebs  at  ver.  49,  and  from  the  non- 
appearance of  this  elder  Caleb  anywhere  except  in 
this  genealogy  drawn  up  in  Hezekiah's  reign  [Aza- 
RiAir,  No.  5],  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  his  relations,  or  even  of  his  existence. 

2.  Son  of  Jephunneh,  Iiy  which  patronymic  the 
illustrious  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  6, 
and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
"  the  Kenezite,"  or  "  son  of  Kenaz,"  in  Num.  xxxii. 
12;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14.     Caleb  is  first  mentioned  ii> 

the  list  of  the  rulers  or  princes  (S'^IC'3),  called  in 

the  next  verse  C^''^^"*,  "  heads,"  one  from  each 
t'  ' 

tribe,  who  were  sent  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan 

in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  may  be 

noted  that  these  C^SB??  or  D"'trMT  are  all  dif- 
ferent from  those  named  in  Num.  i.  ii.  vii.  x.  as 
princes  or  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  same  title  was  given  to  the  chiefs 
of  families  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  tribe.  Ca- 
leb was  a  W'b^  or  t2?M"~l  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
perhaps  as  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites, 
at  the  same  time  that  Nahshon  the  son  of  Am- 
niinadab  was  prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and 
Oshea  or  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  were  the  only 
two  of  the  whole  number  who,  on  their  return  from 
Canaan  to  Kadesh-Bamea,  encouraged  the  people 
to  enter  in  boldly  to  the  land,  and  take  possession 
of  it;  for  which  act  of  faithfulness  they  narrowly 
escaped  stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated 
people.  In  the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  other 
ten  spies  perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were 
spared.  Moreover,  while  it  was  announced  to  the 
congregation  by  Closes  that,  for  this  rebellious  mur- 
muring, all  that  had  lieen  numbered  from  20  years 
old  and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should 
perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  special  promise  was  made 
to  Caleb  the  son  of  .Jephunneh,  that  he  should  sur- 
vive to  enter  into  the  land  which  he  had  trodden 
upon,  and  that  his  seed  shoidd  possess  it.  Accord- 
ingly, 45  years  afterwards,  when  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Caleb  came 
to  Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what  had  happened 
at  Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which  Moses  made 
to  him  with  an  oath.  He  added  that  though  he 
was  now  85  years  old,  he  was  as  strong  as  in  the 
day  when  Moses  sent  him  to  spy  out  tlie  land,  and 
he  claimed  possession  of  the  land  of  the  Anakims, 
Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the  neighboring  hill- 
country  (Josh.  xiv.).  This  was  immediately  granted 
to  him,  and  the  following  chapter  relates  how  he 
took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving  out  the  three 
sons  of  Anak;  and  how  he  offered  Achsah  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  would  take  Kir- 
jath-.Sepher.  i.  e.  Debir;  and  how  when  Othniel, 
his  younger  brother,  had  performed  the  feat,  he  not 

Dietrich  in  his  edition  of  Gesenius  (1863)  adopts  th« 
same  etymology.  il. 
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only  gave  him  his  danniiler  to  wife,  but  with  her 
Uje  ui)i>t'r  and  nether  sprin^^s  of  water  wiiich  slie 
uked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  (ali'li, 
nsr  is  the  time  of  his  <leatii  reconieil.  But  we 
Icani  from  .losli.  xxi.  l.'t,  that  in  tlie  distribution 
of  cities  out  of  the  dilllTenl  trilx's  for  the  priests 
and  Ixvites  to  dwell  in,  llehron  fell  to  the  priests, 
the  ehildren  of  Aaron,  of  the  family  of  Kohathites, 
luid  was  ijlso  a  city  of  ix"fu;;e,  while  tlie  suiTound- 
inc  teiritory  eontinuetl  to  be  the  poss<vssion  of  Ca- 
leb, at  Icist  iis  late  as  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  .'J,  XXX.  14). 

Hut  a  very  interesting  iiuestion  arises  as  to  the 
hirth  and  i)an!nta;;e  of  Caleb.  He  is,  a.s  we  have 
seen,  styled  ''the  son  of  .lephunneh  the  Kene/.ite," 
and  his  youni;er  brother  (Hhniel,  afterwards  tlie 
first  Judfje,  is  (dso  called  "the  son  of  Kenaz " 
(Jo.sh.  .XV.  17;  .ludf?.  i.  IM,  iii.  9,  11). 

(hi  the  other  hand  the  ^'eneahnry  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  wiiatever  of  eiliicr  .Ie|Jnnnicli  or 
Ken:u,  but  represents  ( 'aleb,  thou;;h  obscurely,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  Hezron  and  a  son  of  Hur 
(see  too  ch.  iv.).  Again  in  .losh.  xv.  13  we  have 
this  sin'^ular  expression,  "Unto  Caleb  the  son  of 
.lephunneh  he  gave  a  part  ainotn/  llii-  rl.ildren  ofJii- 
dttli;''  and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  sii^nificaiit  one, 
"Hebron  became  the  inheritance  of  (aleb  the  son 
of  .lephunneli  the  Keiiezltv,  because  that  he  wh-^'Jy 
followed  Jehovaii  0'<«/  of  Israel."  It  becomes, 
therefore,  quite  possible  that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner 
by  birth;  a  ])roselytc,  incorporated  into  the  tril)e 
of  .ludah,  into  which  jierhaps  he  or  his  ancestors 
hail  married,  and  one  of  the  lii-st-fruits  of  that 
Gentile  banest,  of  which  .lethro,  Haiiab,  Itnth, 
Naaman,  and  many  otliera  were  samples  and  signs. 
.And  this  coiyecture  receives  a  most  striking  con- 
firmation from  the  names  in  Caleb's  family.  For 
on  turning  to  (Jen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  we  find  that 
Kewiz  is  an  Fxlomitish  name,  the  .son  of  Mlijihaz. 
Again,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  :r2,  among  the  sons  of  Ca- 
leb the  son  of  llur  we  find  Sholial  and  h.alf  the 
Manahethites  or  sons  of  Manaliath.  l?ut  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  2()-23,  we  are  told  that  Shobal  w;is  the  son 
of  Seir  the  Horite,  and  that  he  w.xs  tiie  father  of 
Manahath.  .So  too  KkihIi,  Il/inin,  Ehili  (1  Chr. 
ii.,  iv.),  and  perh.i[)s  .le|>hunneh,  compared  with 
I'inon,  are  all  I'domitisli  names  (1  Chr.  i.;  Gen. 
xxxvi.).  M'e  find  too  'i'cmanites,  or  sons  of  'I'e- 
man  (1  Chr.  i.  .'Jti),  among  the  children  of  Ashur 
the  son  of  He/.ron  (1  ("lir.  iv.  0).  The  finding  thus 
whole  families  or  tribes,  apparently  of  foreii;n  origin, 
incorfK)nited  into  the  trilies  of  Israel,  sirnis  further 
to  supply  us  with  an  easy  and  natnr.d  solution  of 
the  dilliculty  with  regard  to  the  great  numbers  of 
the  Israelites  at  the  I'.xodiis.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham had  been  nniltiplied  by  the  accretion  of  pros- 
elytes, .as  well  as  by  generation. 

3.  C\'i.i;ii-ICrii'n.\TAii,  accordmg  to  the  pres- 
ent text  of  1  ( 'hr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place  where 
Hezron  died.  Itut  no  such  place  was  ever  heard 
of,  and  the  com|M)sition  of-  the  name  is  a  most  im 
pn)bable  one.  Nor  could  Ile/.ron  or  his  son  have 
(;iven  any  name  to  a  place  in  Kgypt,  the  land  of 
iheir  bondage,  nor  could  Hezron  have  died,  or  his 
*on  have  lived,  elsewhere  than  in  l".!xypt.  The 
present  text  nnist  tlierefon;  be  comipt,  and  the 
lencliri!,'  which  .leroine's  Hclirew  Hible  had,  and 
which   is  preserved   in   the   LXX.,  is  probably  the 

tnic  one,  namely,  rtH'^v?^  ^"t  ^t'  "  ^  "'•''' 
rame  in  unto  F.phratah."  The  whole  Information 
^vcn  seems  to  be  th.at  Hezron  hafl  two  wives,  the 
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first  whose  name  .s  not  given,  the  niother  of  Jerah- 
uiwl,  Kam,  and  Caleb  or  (Jhelubai;  the  second 
.Vbiah,  the  daughter  of  Machir,  whom  he  married 
when  GO  years  old,  and  who  bwe  him  Segul)  and 
\shur.  Also  that  ( 'aleb  had  two  wives,  A/.uliah, 
the  first,  the  mother,  according  to  Jerome's  version, 
of  .leriotli;  and  Kphratah,  tlie  .second,  the  mother 
of  Hur;  and  that  tliis  .second  marriage  of  Caleb 
lid  not  t:ike  place  till  alter  llezron's  death. 

A.  C.  H. 

♦  Caleb-l'.phratiili  (see  3  above),  it  is  true,  does 
not  occur  elsewhere;  but  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  district  Calet),  which  must  have 
been  a  part  of  .ludah,  and  so  called  from  <  aleli,  .losh- 
ua's  8i)y,  to  whom  it  was  allotted.  IJertheau  in  hia 
note  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24  (liiichvr  der  C/ironIk;  p.  17) 
suggests  that  the  northern  jjart  of  this  teiritory  of 
Caleb  where  it  ajiproached  l'.])hratali,  i.  c.  liethlehem, 
may  have  lieeii  distiiiguislied  from  tlie  soutliern  part 
by  the  more  definite  name  of  Caleb-Fjiliratah.  He 
remarks  further  that  the  pixi)Hise^I  chance  of  the 
text  (^AS*  XaA(|8  ti's  'E(ppa0d  in  the  I.XX.  which 
the  Vulg.  follows)  removes  the  ditliculty,  but  intro- 
duces a  notice  altoirether  foreii^n  to  the  text,  since 
the  verse  relates  to  Hezron  and  not  to  Caleb.  There 
may  be  .some  doubt  about  the  ti-ansLition.  I?ut  i|ie 
chronology  and  history  of  this  period  are  too  ob- 
scure to  allow  us  to  say  that  Hezron  must  have 
dietl  in  Kgypt,  and  could  not  have  die<l  in  Caleli- 
Eiihratah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  See  Wordsworth  on  the 
passage,  Clirojucks,  p.  171  (18GU).  H. 

CALEB.  "  'Hie  south  of  Caleb  "  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  Negeb  (— .?.3)  or  "south  country"  of 
Palestine,  occupied  by  ( 'aleb  and  his  descendants 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  14).  In  the  division  of  Caiiiuui  .loshua 
assigned  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Hebron  to  the 
priests,  but  the  "  field  "  of  the  city,  that  is  the 
p.'istnre  and  corn  lands,  together  witli  the  villages, 
were  given  to  Caleb.  The  south,  or  Negeb,  of 
Caleb,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  exten- 
sive basin  or  plain  which  lies  between  Hebron  and 
Kurmid,  the  ancient  ( 'armel  of  Judah,  where  Ca- 
leb's descendant  Nabal  had  his  possessions. 

W.  A.  W. 

CALF  (nb^iy,  b.^V  :  fiSffxos,  Sa/toAij).  In 
Fx.  xxxii.  4,  we  are  told  that  Aaron,  constrained 
by  the  jieople  in  the  absence  'jf  Moses,  made  a 
molten  calf  of  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  jieojile,  to 
represent  the  I'-lohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.     He  is  also  said  to  have  "finished  it  with 

a  gniving-tool,"  but  the  word  li'^.C  ""i}'  niean  a 
vioidd  (con\\).  2  K.  V.  23,  A.  v."  bags;"  LXX. 
0v\dKois)-  ISochart  (H'uroz.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiv.) 
explains  it  to  mean  "  he  placed  the  ear-rings  in  a 
bag,"  ns  (Jideon  did  (.hidg.  viii.  24).  I'robably, 
however,  it  m«ms  that  alter  tlie  calf  had  been  cast, 
Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured  wings, 
feathers  and  other  marks,  which  were  similarly  rep- 
rest'iited  on  the  statues  of  .Apis,  Ac.  (Wilkinson, 
iv.  .'148).  It  does  not  awm  likely  that  the  ear-ring? 
would  have  provided  the  enonnoiis  ipiantity  of  gold 
reipiireil  for  a  fi'liil  fii;ure.  More  prolmbly  it  was 
a  wooden  figure  laniiniite<l  with  gold,  a  ])rocess  which 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  l'".!;ypt.  "  A  t/lldvd  ox 
eovere<l  with  a  pall  "  was  an  emblem  of  ( »siris  (Wil- 
kinson, iv.  .'(.35). 

The  legends  al)out  the  calf  are  numerous.  Hie 
suggestion  is  sjiid  by  the  .lews  to  have  originated 
with  certain  Egyptian  proselytes  (Ciodwyn's  M"S. 
and  Anr.  iv.  6);  Hur,  "  tlie  desert's  martyr  '  was 
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kilkil  fur  opposiiii^  it:  Abu'lft'da  sayg  thai  all  ex- 
sept  12,000  worshipi>e(l  it;  wlieri  made,  it  was  niaf;- 
xaily  aiiirnate<J  (Ex.  xxxii.  24).  "  The  Devil,"  Kays 
Jonathan,  "  got  into  tlie  metal  and  faghioned  it  into 
»  calf"  a>i((htfoot,  U'orLi,  v.  :i'.)8).  Hence,  the 
Koran  (vii.  140 J  calls  it  "a  corporeal  calf,  made  of 
their  ornaments,  vL-fiich  ijieed.'''  This  was  effected, 
not  hy  Aaron  (according  to  the  Mohammedans), 
but  by  al  Sameri,  a  chief  Israelite,  wh'^se  deiscend- 
ants  still  inhaliit  an  island  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 
He  took  a  handful  of  dast  from  the  footsteps  of  the 
horse  of  Gabriel,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  host, 
and  threw  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  which  im- 
mediately began  to  low.  Xo  one  is  to  !«  punished 
in  hell  more  than  4<)  flays,  l>eing  the  numljer  of 
days  of  the  calf-worship  (.Sale's  Kurau,  ed.  Daven- 
[X)rt,  p.  7,  note:  and  see  Weil's  Lajtivh,  12.j).  It 
was  a  Jewish  proverb  that  "no  punishment  befall- 
eth  the  Israelites  in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
this  calf"  (Godwyn,  itM suj/n-.). 


Bronze  figure  of  ApU.     (AVilkinson.) 

To  punish  the  ajx^stasy  Closes  burnt  the  calf,  and 
then  grinding  it  to  [wwder  scattered  it  over  the 
water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced  in  the 
drinkers  effect*  similar  to  the  water  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.).  He  probably  adopted  this  course  as 
the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable  blow  to  their  su- 
perstition (.Jerome,  /■./>.  12S;  I'lut.  de  /«.  p.  362), 
or  as  an  allegorical  act  (.lol)  xv.  10).  or  with  refer- 
ence to  an  Eg37)tian  custom  (He'od.  ii.  41;  I^oli 
.S'yn.  ad  ktc.).  It  has  always  Ijeen  a  difficulty  to 
ezplaui  the  process  whicli  he  used;  some  account 
for  it  by  his  suppose!  knowle<lge  of  a  forgotten  art 
(such  as  was  one  of  the  Ix^asts  of  aicli}7fiy)  by  which 
be  could  reduce  gold  \j>  dust.  Goguet  ( Orif/ine  (leg 
Ijjh)  invokes  the  assistance  of  natron,  which  would 
have  had  the  additional  a/lvantage  of  making  the 
draught  nauseous.  liaunigarteii  easily  endows  the 
fire  employed  with  miraculoas  proj^rties.  Bochart 
and  HosenmiiUer  merely  think  that  he  cut,  ground, 
and  filed  the  gold  to  fKjwder,  such  as  was  used  to 
sprinkle  over  the  hair  •(.Joseph.  Ani.  %-iii.  7,  §  3). 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  ^^K7  =  KaToxaiu, 
LXX.  (Hiivemick's  IntrtMl.  to  the  Penlal.  p.  2!J2.) 
-  It  has  always  been  a  great  dispute  res[jecting  this 
calf  and  those  of  Jerotx>am,  whether,  I.  the  .Jews 
'mtended  them  for  some  Egyptian  God,  or  II.  for  a 
Tiere  cherubic  symlxd  of  .Jehovah. 

I.  The  arguments  for  the  first  supposition  are,  1. 
rhe  readj'  a[»09tasy  of  the  .Jews  to  Egyptian  8U[x;r- 
ttition  (.'vets  rii.  -39.  and  cliap.  v.  passim ;  I^ctant. 
(ngl.  iv.  10).  2.  The  fact  that  they  had  been  wor- 
hipj>crs  of  Ap'is  (.Io.ih.  xxiv.  14),  and  their  extreme 
atniliHrity  with  his  cultus  (1  K.  xi.  40).  .3.  The 
cqetubbiiCL  of  the  feast  described  in  Ex.  xxxii.  5, 
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to  the  festival  in  honor  of  Apis  CSuid.  ».  , .  'A)r»8*t) 
Of  the  various  sacrwJ  cows  of  I'.gypt,  that  of  I  sis, 
of  .\thor,  and  of  the  tliree  kinds  of  sacred  biillij 
Apis,  Ifcuiis,  and  .Mnevis,  Sir  (j.  Wilkinson  fixes oc 
the  latter  as  the  prototyfje  of  the  golden  calf;  "•he 
offerings,  dancings,  and  rejoicings  practiced  on  thai 
occasion  were  doulitless  in  imitation  of  a  ceremony 
they  ha<J  witnessed  in  lionor  of  .Mnevis "  (Aric. 
^-.'/.'//•''•i  ^'-  l'*".  >«*  I'bites  -io.  .30).  The  ox  was 
wor»hip[x;fJ  from  its  utility  in  agriculture  (I'lut.  'Je 
h.  p.  74),  and  was  a  symUjl  of  the  sun,  and  con-  ' 
secrate<l  to  him  (Honi.  O'J.  i.  xii.  Ac;  Warburton, 
JJic.  Ltij.  iv.  .3,  h).  Hence  it  is  ahnost  universfilly 
found  in  fJriental  and  other  mytiiologies.  4.  The 
expression  "an  ox  tliat  eatetli  hay,  "  <tc.  (I's.  ctt. 
20, 4c.),  where  some  see  an  allusion  tfj  the  Egyptian 
custom  of  bringing  a  bottle  of  hay  when  they  con- 
sulted Apis  (Godwyn's  Mot.  mul  Anr.  iv.  .0).  'i'et 
these  terms  of  sconi  are  rather  due  to  the  intense 
hatred  of  the  .Jews,  Ixith  to  this  idolatrj'  and  that 
of  .JeroJx»am.  Thus  in  Tob.  i.  5,  we  have  one  of 
JeroJioam's  calves  call'.-fJ  r\  SdfiaKis  Bda\,  which  ia 
an  unquestionable  calumny;  just  as  in  .)er.  xlvi.  1-0,  ^ 
"Att* J  6  fiSffxoi:  ffov  6  iKKtKTOi  is  either  a  mistake 
or  a  corruption  (li  the  text  (liuchzTi,  IJitr'jz.  IL  28, 
6,  and  .Schleusner,  ».  v.  'Attis). 

II.  It  seems  to  us  more  likely  that  in  this  calf- 
worship  the  Jews  merely 

•"  Likened  their  Maker  to  the  gmrkd  ox  ;  " 

or  in  other  words,  a/lopt«<l  a  well-understoofl  cher- 
ubic emblem.  For  (1.)  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
aware  of  this  s^tiiIxjI,  since  .Moses  finds  it  unnecessary 
to  descrilje  it  (Ex.  xxv.  18-22).  (2.)  Josephus  w^ms 
to  imjily  that  the  calf  symljolized  (jod  (Ant.  viii.  8, 
§  4).  (3.)  .\aron  in  pnxlaiming  the  feast  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5)  distinctly  calls  it  a  fea.<t  U>  Jeiiovah,  and  s[)eaks 
of  the  gfxl  as  the  visilile  representation  of  Him  who 
ha/J  led  them  out  of  Egypt.  (4.)  It  was  extrr.-mely 
unlikely  that  they  would  so  soon  a<lopt  a  deity  whom 
they  had  so  recently  se(;n  humiliated  by  the  judg- 
ments of  .Moses  (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  (b.)  'Hiere  waa 
only  one  .\pis,  whereas  Jerolioam  erected  two  calves. 
(IJut  see  Juhn,  Arc/i.  BUA.  §  404.)  (6.)  Jero 
Ixam's  well-understood  [xilitical  purpr.sie  wa«,  not 
to  introduce  a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  old ;  and  this  alone  explains  the 
fact  that  (hit  was  the  oidy  fonn  of  idolatry  into 
which  Judah  never  fell,  since  she  already  possessed 
the  archetypal  emblems  in  the  Teni(>!e.  (7.)  It 
ap[jears  from  1  K.  xxii.  0,  <fcc.  that  the  prophets  of 
Israel,  though  sanctioning  the  calf-worship,  still  re- 
garded themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as  "  prophet 
of  Jehi/vdh.''^ 

Tliese  arguments,  out  of  many  others,  are  ad- 
duced from  the  interesting  treatise  of  Morjcaus,  de 
VituUj  Aurto  {Critici  Sncri,  ix.).  llie  work  Is  in- 
hibited by  the  f  hurch  of  Home,  and  has  l>ee:i  an- 
swered by  Vis'jrinus.  A  brief  resume  of  it  rnaj 
be  found  in  I'oli  Syn.  ad  Ex.  xxxii.,  and  in  Watt'a 
"  liemnants  of  'I'ime  "  (ad  finem).     [''uki'.itbim.] 

The  prophet  Hosea  is  full  of  denunciations  against 
the  calf-worship  of  Israel  'Hos.  viii.  !j,  0,  x.  .0),  and 
mentions  the  curious  cusUjm  of  kigtin<j  them  ^xiii 
2).  His  change  of  |}eth-el  into  Ijeth-aven  jxtixihly 
rose  from  contempt  of  this  idolatry  Cbut  see  Beth- 
AVEN).  'ITie  calf  at  Dan  was  carricl  away  by 
Tiglath-Pileser,  and  that  of  Bethel  10  years  aftei 
by  his  son  .Slialrnaneser  (2  K.  xv.  29,  xvii.  3 ;  Pri 
deaux,  Connection,  i.  1.5). 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of  Cd«ai 
about  the  Chrutian  worship  of  an  asa-headed  deitj 
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»Ued  Qa<f>aBawe  tj  'OvtriK  (a  story,  at  the  source 
jf  whifli  TiTtiilliaii,  'OvoKoirr}^,  AjmL  10,  Ad  Xat. 
i.  14,  coiiM  only  jniess),  spi-aiif;  fixim  some  niisun- 
der8tnncliii<;(>f  cheruliiceinltleiiis  (Mimic.  Fel.  Ajud. 
ix.)-  Hut  it  is  much  more  proi)alile,  as  Oritren 
conjectured,  tliat  tlie  Christians  were  confounded 
with  the  ahsurd  mystic  Ojilii'iiii  (Tac.  JJist.  y.  4: 
Meriv;ile,  //(.•./.  of  /-.in/).  \i.  564). 

In  the  expression  "  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (Hos. 
xiv.  2),  the  word  "Ciilves"  is  used  metaphorically 
for  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passive  signifies 
either  "  we  will  render  to  thee  siicrilices  of  our  lips," 
that  is,  "the  trilmte  of  th:inksj^ivin<t  and  praise," 
or  "  we  will  ofler  to  thee  the  sacritices  which  our 
lips  luavc  vowetl."  The  LXX.  erroneously  translate 
Kapirhv  ru)v  x^ 'Ae'coj',  which  is  followetl  hy  the  Syr. 
and  .\ral).  versions,  and  is  supjxjsed  to  have  heen 
borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xiii.  15).  I'or  allusions  to  the  "  fatted  calf"  see 
Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv.  2'J,  &c. ;  and  on  tlie  custom 
of  cuttin<5  up  a  calf,  and  "  passing  between  the 
parts  thereof"  to  ratify  a  covenant,  see  .ler.  xxxiv. 
^  18,  19;  (Jen.  xv.  10,  17;  Ephrem  Syrus,  i  101; 
Horn.  //.  iii.  208.  F.  W.  V. 

CALI'TAS  (KaA^Tos;  [Vat.  in  ver.  2.J  cor- 
rupt; in  ver.  48  \'at.  Alex.  KoAfiros:]  Culitas, 
[Oilit/ies]),  1  Esdr.  ix.  -I-i,  48.     [Kki.ita.] 

CALLIS'THENES  (KaWicrdfuvs),  a  narti- 
san  of  Nicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 
defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in  set- 
ling  fire  to  "  the  sacred  jwrtals  "  (2  Mace.  viii.  33). 

B.  F.  W. 

CAL'NEH,  or  CAL'NO  (Hsbs,  13^2  : 
\a\avuTi,  Xa\dirn  [seeCALXoj:  Chnlnnne),  ap- 
pears in  (Jenesis  (x.  10)  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod. 
The  word  is  thought  to  mean  "  the  fort  of  the  god 
Anti  or  Anil"  who  wa.s  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Babylonian  worsliip.  Probably  the  site  is  the  mod- 
em Niffi-r,  which  w:us  certainly  one  of  the  early 
capitals,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Nophur,  the 
Tuhnud  identifies  with  Cahieh  (.see  the  Yoinn). 
Arab  traditions  made  Xifler  the  original  Babylon, 
and  s;iid  that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod  en- 
deavored to  mount  on  e;igles'  wings  to  lieaven. 
Similarly,  the  LX.X.  s(ie;ik  of  falneh  or  Calno,  as 
"the  j)lace  where  the  tower  was  i)uilt"  (Is.  x.  9). 
Nif'er  is  situated  aliout  00  miles  S.  {'..  V..  of  Baby- 
lon in  the  marshes  on  the  left  l)ank  of  the  Ku- 
phrates:  it  has  been  visited  and  de.scribed  by  Mr. 
I^yard  (Xin.  4- JJab.  ch.  xxiv.),  and  .Mr.  I.oltus 
{C/inlifcea,  p.  101).  W'n  may  gather  from  Script- 
ure that  in  the  8th  century  n.  r.  ( 'alneh  was  taken 
by  one  of  the  A.ssyrian  kings,  and  never  recovered 
its  prosi>ei  ity.  Hence  it  is  compared  with  ( 'ar- 
chemish,  Hamath,  and  Oath  (Is.  x.  0;  .Am.  vi.  2), 
and  regarded  as  a  prtwf  of  the  resistless  might  of 
\s8yria.  G.  K. 

CAL'NO  ('"^3^3:  XaMiuv-  [Vat.  .Sin.]  Alex. 
.XbAoi'vtj,  the  passage  [in  the  LX.X], however, does 
not  agree  with  the  Hebrew:  C'dlano),  Is.  x.  9. 
[(Ai,.M:it.] 

•  Hence  we  have  3  variations  of  the  name:  Calno 
n  Isaiah,  Clinch  in  Genesis  and  Amos,  and  Canneh 
}i  I'lzckiel  rjivu.  23.  The  idea  which  the  Seventy 
>ring  into  the  text  of  Is.  x.  9  (not  in  the  Hebrew), 

*  -T22  =  Arab.  /I  |  ~>-.  pnrtarr,  according  to 
3eaeTilua,  Viintt,  and  others.    Bocbart  derives  the  word 
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is  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built  at  C:dno  oi 
Chalane,  as  if  a  protest  against  some  different  opin- 
ion. See  Gesenius  iiljtr  JtS'tia  (i.  394).  The  Hilile 
is  silent  respecting  this  ancient  place  during  :U1  the 
long  agas  l)etween  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10)  and  the 
pro|>het  Amos  (vi.  2).  Dr.  I'usey  (A/inor  Proji/itts, 
ii.  202)  agrees  with  tlipse  who  think  that  Calneh  or 
(,'alno  was  the  later  (ireek  Ctesiphon,  on  the  left 
of  the  Tigris,  about  40  miles  from  Babylon.  [Cal- 
XKH.]  II. 

CAL'PHI  (6  Xa\(pl;  [Sin.  Alex.  Xa\<pux] 
Jos.  Xoi^o(oj:  Calphi),  father  of  Judas,  one  of  the 
two  captains  {ipxovTfs)  of  Jonathan's  army  who 
remained  firm  at  the  battle  of  Gennesar  (1  )Iacc. 
xi.  70). 

CALVARY  (((pov/o^:  ^jr.  Karkapthn  :  Cnl- 
vnrin),  a  word  occurring  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  and  there  no  proper  name,  but  arising 
from  the  translators  having  literally  adopted  the 
word  cnivarin,  i.  e.  a  bare  skull,  the  l^tin  word 
by  which  the  Kpuviov  of  the  I'Anngelists  is  ren- 
dered in  the  \'ulgate;  Kpaviov  again  being  nothing 
but  the  Greek  hiterpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Gob- 

GOTHA. 

Kpaviov  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangebsts 
in  describing  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  in 
every  case  translated  in  the  Vulg.  ailvarin  ;  and 
in  every  case  but  that  in  .St.  Luke  the  A.  V.  has 
"skull."  Prof.  St.aidey  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
this  (S.  <f  P.  460,  note),  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  popular  expression  "  ilount  Cal- 
vai-y  "  is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  in  the 
accounts  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  mount  in  either  of  the 
narratives.     [Ckucifi.viox;  GoLCioniA;    Jkku- 

SALLM.]  G. 

*  The  transfer  of  Calvary  to  our  language  from 
the  ^'ulg.  luis  often  been  noticed.  The  association 
of  "  mount  "  with  the  place  of  crucifixion  has  in  all 
probiibility  a  monastic  origin.  The  epithet  was  ap- 
plied to  the  rock  at  Jerusalem,  held  to  be  the  one 
on  which  the  cross  was  erected.  The  expression 
"monticulus  Golgotha"  occurs  in  the  Jtiner.  Hit  mi. 
(a.  d.  333)  and  was  current,  no  doubt,  at  a  some- 
what earlier  period.  Thus  introduced,  the  term 
spread  at  length  into  all  the  languages  of  (  hristen- 
dom.  See  note  in  Kob.  Bibl.  Rvs.  ii.  17.  Yet 
after  all  the  popidar  idea  of  (Jolgotha  may  not  be 
wholly  without  suj)port  in  Scripture.  The  best  ex- 
planation of  Kpaviov  (n  d-ul/,  Luke  xxiii.  33)  is 
that  it  denotes  a  spot  slightly  elevated  and  so  called 
fur  that  rn.a.son,  and  because  it  w.as  skull-shn[>ed. 
.\s  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  tbe<jry  that  the  place  of  cni- 
cifixion  was  Mount  Moriali,  see  the  addition  to 
Jkiut.sai.km  (Amcr.  ed.).   .  H. 

CAMEL.  Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  ijdmal,  bi'cer  or  bicriUi,  and 
circnroth.  As  to  the  nc/i'islittraniin"  in  ICsth. 
viii.  10,  ern)neously  translated  "  camels  "  by  the  A. 
v.,  see  Mii.K  (note). 

1.  damal  ( '^?.  \l>ur(ltn-bearer'\:  itdfiriXos'- 
camelu»)  is  the  connnon  Hebrew  term  to  express 
the  genus  "  camel,"  irTe.s])ective  of  any  ditVerence 
of  sjiecies,  age,  or  breed:  it  occurs  in  numeroiu 
passages  of  the  O.  T..  and  is  in  all  probability  de- 
rived from  a  root ''  which  signifies  "  to  carry."    The 


from  7!r3,  "to  rfvengo,"  tlic  camel  being  a  Tin  llctjv* 
animal.  The  word  ha.'<  survived  to  this  day  In  tli« 
languages  of  Wiviti'ru   KumiNj.      Sue  Qeseulus,    TtuM 
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first  mention  of  camels  occurs  in  Gen.  xii.  16,  as 
*tuoiig  the  presents  whicli  Pharaoh  bestowed  upon 
Abrani  when  he  was  in  K£;yi)t.  It  is  clear  from  this 
passage  that  camels  were  early  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians (see  also  Ex.  ix.  3),  though  no  representation 
of  this  animal  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  paint- 
ings or  hieroglyphics  (Wilki^ison,  Aiic.  l-'ijypt.  i. 
234,  lond.  IS.")!).  The  camel  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times  the  most  important  beast  of  burden 
amongst  Oriental  nations.  The  I'!!thiopiaiis  had 
'' camels  in  abundance"  (•2Chr.  xiv.  15);  the  queen 
of  Sheba  came  to  Jerusalem  "  with  camels  that  bare 
spices  and  gold  and  precious  stones  "  (1  K.  x.  2); 
the  men  of  Kedar  and  of  Hazor  possessed  camels 
(Jer.   xlix.  29,  32  j;  D-ivid  took  away  the  camels 
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from  the  Geshurites  and  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  'J,  XXX.  17);  forty  camels'  burden  of  good 
things  were  sent  to  P'lisha  by  lien-hadad,  king  of 
Syria,  from  Damascus  (2  K.  viii.  9);  the  Ishmael- 

^  ites  trafficked  with  Egypt  in  the  precious  gums  of 

;  Gilead,  can-ied  on  the  backs  of  camels  ((Jen.  xXxvii. 
25);  the  Midianites  and  the  Anwlekites  possessed 
camels  "as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  nudtitude  " 
(.hidg.  vii.  12);  .Job  had  three  thousand  camels  be- 
fore his  affliction  (.lob  i.  3),  and  sLx  thousand  after- 

1  wards  (xlii.  12). 

I  The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  64: 
1  Sam.  x.xx.  17 ) ;  as  a  beast  of  burden  generally 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  2  K.  viii.  9;  IK.  x..2,  <l-c.),  foi 
draught  purposes  (Is.  xxi.  7:  see  also  Suetonius, 


Two-humped  Camels  on 


;in  monumeuts.     (Layard.) 


Nero,  c.  11)."  From  1  Sam.  xxx.  17  we  learn 
that  camels  w'ere  used  in  war:  compare  also  PUny 
{N.  II.  viii.  18),  Xenophoii  {Cyrop.  vii.  1,  27),  and 
Herodotus  (i.  8i),  vii.  8(3).  and  Livy  (xxxvii.  40). 
It  is  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  forces  of  the  Persian 
army  that  Isaiah  is  probably  alluding  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Is.  xxi.  7). 

John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Ma^t.  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6),  and  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Elijah  "  was  clad  in  a  dress  of  the  same 
stuff"  (Calmet's  Diet.  Fra<j.  No.  cccxx. ;  Eosen- 
miiller,  Sclwl.  ad  Is.  xx.  2),  the  Hebrew  expression 
"lord  of  hair  "  (2  K.  i.  8)  having  reference  not  to 
his  beard  or  head,  but  to  his  garment  (compare 
Zech.  xiii.  4;  1  K.  xix.  13,  19)  [S.vckcBoth],  but 
see  Eli.jah.  Chardin  (in  Harmer's  Ohserv.  ii. 
487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make  vestments 
of  camel's  hair,  which  they  pull  off  the  animal  at 
the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat.  yEUan  {Nat.  H. 
xvii.  34)  speaks  of  the  excellent  smooth  quality  of 
the  hair  of  camels,  which  the  wealthy  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  used  to  wear ;  but  the  garment  of  camel's 
hair  which  the  Baptist  wore  was  in  all  probability 
nerdy  the  prepared  skin  of  the  animal. 

Camel's  milk  was  much  esteemed  by  Orientals 
( i.ristot.  Hist.  Aniin.  vi.  25.  §  1,  ed.  Schneid. : 
P.iny,  N.  H.  xi.  41,  xxviii.  9);  it  was  in  all  prob- 
ibility  used  by  the  Hebrews,  but  no  distinct  refer- 


a  "  Commisit  etiam  camelorum  quadrigas." 
ft  Amongst  the  live  stock  whicii  Jacob  pre^jnted  to 
Bsau  were  "  thirty  milch  camels  with   their  colts." 

'T^TJ^^'^Q  D^v^2  is  hterally  "  caiaels  giving  suck." 
rhis  passage  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  the  Isniel- 
ites  used  the  milk  of  the  camel,  which  however  it  can- 
jot  fairly  be  said  to  do.  The  milk  which  Jael  offered 
Bisera  (Judg.  iv.  19),  according  to  .losephus  (Ant.  v. 
»,  §  4),  was  sour.  Some  of  the  Rabbis,  Michaelis,  and 
Rosenmiiller  (Not.  nd  H'eroz.  i  10),  say  it  was  for  the 
•urpoje  of  intoxicating  Sisera,  sour  camel's  milk,  as 


ence  to  it  is  made  in  the  Bible.*  Camel's  flesh, 
although  much  esteemed  by  the  Aratis  (Prosp. 
Alpinus,  //.  X.  A:(j.  i.  226),  was  forbidden  as  food 
to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  4;  Deut.  xiv.  7),  because, 
though  the  camel  "  cheweth  the  cud,  it  divideth 
not  the  hoof."  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  reason  why  camel-flesh  was  forbidden 
to  the  Jews,  as  by  Bochart  (Ilieroz.  i.  11),  Rosen- 
miiller (Not.  ad  Jlicroz.  1.  c),  Jlichaelis  (Lairs  of 
Moses,  iii.  234,  Smith's  translat.),  none  of  which, 
however,  are  satisfactory.  It  is  sutticient  to  know 
that  the  law  of  Moses  allowed  no  quadruped  to  he 
used  as  food  except  such  as  chewed  the  cud  and 
divided  the  hoof  into  two  equal  parts :  as  tlie  camel 
does  not  J'ul/y  divide  (he  hoof\  the  anterior  parts 
only  being  cleft,  it  was  excluded  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  definition. 

Dr.  Kitto  (Phys.  H.  of  Palest,  p.  391)  says  "  the 
Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  a  band 
of  cloth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung  small 
shells  called  cowTies  in  the  form  of  half-moons." 
This  very  aptly  illustrates  Judg.  viii.  21,  26,  with 
reference  to  the  moon-shaped  ornaments  <^  that  were 
on  the  necks  of  the  camels  which  (iideon  took  from 
Zeliah  and  Zalminma.  (Comp.  Stat.  Thebaid,  ix. 
687.)''     [Oknamkxts.] 

Ezekiel  (xxv.  5)  declares  that  Kabbah  shall  be  a 

they  affirm,  having  this  effect.  The  Arabs  use  soui 
camel's  milk  «xtensively  as  a  drink. 

c  D'^pnr'tt'.  Compare  also  Is.  iii.  18:  "Round 
tires  like  the  moon,"  A.  V.  The  LXX.  has  jiiji/iVicoi, 
Vulg.  tiin\d(B. 

*  Cassel's  note  (Lange's  BibHu-et-k,  p.  83)  confirms 
and  illustrates  this  oriental  usage  of  puttnig  "  Uttle 
moons  "  on  the  necks  ot  the  camels.  It  no  doubt  had 
some  connection  with  the  Saha-anism  of  the  Arab 
tribes  who  worshipped  so  extensively  the  moon  and 
stars.     See  Rawlinson's  note  on  H^roil .  iii.  8.        H. 

,/  !!  jiiveo  lunata  monilia  deute  '  on  horses'  nectrs. 
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■'  Btaljle  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching 
pLice  for  flocks."  ISuckiiigham  (  Trac.  p.  ;i-2!> )  si)eaks 
of  mills  in  this  country  as  "  jilaees  of  resort  to  the 
Bedouins  where  they  pasture  their  caiueLs  and  their 
sheep,"  See  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture,"  in  vol. 
ii.  pt.  ix.  of  "  Good  Words." 

I'roni  the  tcniirerate  haliits  of  the  camel  with  re- 
pard  to  its  reiiuirements  of  food  and  water,  and 
from  its  wonderfid  adaptation,  botii  structurally 
and  physioloi^ically,  to  traverse  the  arid  regions 
which  for  miles  aflbrd  hut  a  scanty  herhaije,  we  can 
readily  give  credence  to  the  immense  inmibers  which 
Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  property  either  of  trihes 
or  individuals.  The  three  thousand  camels  of  Joh 
may  be  illustrated  to  the  very  letter  by  a  passage  in 
.Vristotle  (//.  A.  ix.  37,  §  5):  "Now  some  men 
in  upper  Asia  possess  as  many  as  three  thousand 
camels." 

2.  Bccer,  bicrah  (~1?2,  71^221  :  LXX.  Ka^n- 
Kos  in  Is.  Ix.  G;  6ij/€  in  Jcr.  ii.  2-3,  as  from  Arab. 
Sy^aj,  mane;''  Spofjifvs  in  verss.  of  Aq.,Theod., 

and  Sym. :  dromedariiis,  cursor).  The  Hebrew 
words  occur  only  in  the  two  passages  above  named, 
where  the  A.  V.  reads  "dromedary." 

Isaiah,  foretelling  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
says,  "  The  caravans  of  camels  si  all  cover  thee,  the 
dromedaries  of  Midian  and  I'phaii."  The  Jlidian- 
ites  had  camels  "as  the  sand  of  tliesca"  (.Judg. 
vii.  12).  In  .Jeremiah  (jod  expostulates  witli  Israel 
for  her  wickedness,  and  compares  her  to  a  swift 
bicrah  "traversing  her  wajs."  liochart  (///(-/■oc. 
i.  1.5  £F.)  contends  that  the  Ilel)rew  word  is  indic- 
ati\'e  only  of  a  difference  in  age.  and  adduces  the 
authority  of  the  Arabic  bicra  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  a  young  camel  is  signitied  by  the 
term.  Gesenius  follows  IJochart.  and  ( ( iimm.  iib. 
d.  Je«.  Ix.  G)  answers  the  olijections  of  Hosenmiiller, 
who  {Not.  0(1  llocharti  llivroz.  1.  c.)  argues  in  favor 
of  the  "  dromedary."  (iesenius's  remarks  are  com- 
mented on  again  by  Kosenniidler  in  his  liibl.  jXa- 
lurytsch.  ii.  21.  Ktymologically  the  Hebrew  word 
is  more  in  favor  of  the  "  dromedary."''  So  too  are 
the  old  versions,  as  is  :dso  the  epithet  "  swift,"  ap- 
plied to  the  bicnih  in  Jeremiah;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  term  is  used  in  the  Arabic ''  to  denote  "  a 
young  camel."  Oedmann,  commenting  on  the 
Hebrew  word,  makes  the  following  just  observa- 
tion: "  '  The  multitude  of  cnim-U  shall  cover  thee, 
the  droinrdnrics  of  Midian,'  Ac.  —  a  weak  distinc- 
tion, if  bicrini  means  only  young  camels  in  opiKisi- 
tion  to  old  ones  "  ( I'erm.  Sam.).  The  "  traversing 
her  ways  "  is  well  explained  by  lioscnmiiUer,  "  niox 
hue  mox  ilhic  cursitans  qua.si  furore  venereo  cor- 
reptus,  suique  non  conqios,  qucniadniodum  facere 
Bolent  canieli  teni])ore  a'stus  liliidinosi."  We  are 
of  opinion  tliat  the  b'cvr  or  bici ah  caimot  be  better 
represented  than  by  the  "  dromedary  "  of  the  A.  V. 


CAMEL 

3.  As  to  the  circdroth  (miS'lS)  of  Is.  Ixvl 
20,  which  the  LXX.  interpret  cr»cio5ia,  the  Vulg. 
carrucce,  and  the  A.  X.  '■  swift  beasts,"  there  ii 
some  diflerence  of  oi)inion.  The  explanation  is  not 
satisfiictory  which  is  given  by  ISochart  (Hivrnz.  i 
2.5),  following  some  of  the  Kalibis,  and  adopted  bj 
liosenmiiller,  Gcseniiis,  I.ee.and  others,  that  "  drom- 
edaries "  are  meant.  Accordini:  to  those  who  sanc- 
tion this  rendering,  the  word  (which  occurs  only  in 

Isaiah,  /.  c.)  is  derived  from  the  root  ^"^^,  "to 
leap,"  "  to  gallop;  "  but  the  idea  involved  is  surely 
inapjilicable  to  the  jolting  trot  of  a  camel.  The  old 
versions  moreover  are  opjiosed  to  such  an  explana- 
tion. We  prefer,  with  Michaelis  {Stipjd.  «</  Lex. 
Iltb.  No.  1210)  and  Parkhurst  (s.  v.),  to  under- 
stand by  circdroth  "  panniers  "  or  "  baskets  "  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules,  and  to  refer 
tlie  word  to  its  mirednplicated  form  in  Gen.  xxxi. 
.'U.rf  The  fhitdtd  vthichs  of  the  I.XX.  may  l)e  il- 
lustrated by  a  quotation  from  Maillet  {/M  script,  de 
I'Efjiipte,  p.  230*),  who  .s.ays,  "  other  ladies  are  car- 
ried sitting  in  chairs  made  like  covered  cages  hang- 
ing on  both  sides  of  a  camel;  "  or  by  a  remark  of 
Dr.  Ilussell  (Nat.  //.  of  Aleppo.^  i.  25G),  who  states 
that  some  of  the  women  about  Aleppo  are  commonly 
stowed,  when  on  a  journey,  on  each  side  a  mule  in 
a  sort  of  covered  cradles. 

The  species  of  camel  wliich  was  in  conmion  use 
amongst  tlie  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations  of  Pal- 
estine is  the  Arabian  or  one-humped  camel  (  Caiiulus 
Arabicus).    The  dromedary  is  a  swifter  animal  th;ui 


o  See  Scbleusncr  (Tlus.  in  LXX.)  s.  t.  oijii. 
i>  From   "^53,  i.  </.  ~1p2,  ''  to  bo  first." 

So.-  ^ 

c   Jo   "*  young  camel,"  of  the  sa.'v  ago  a«  "  a 

jfoung  man  "  amongst  men.     But  the  Idoa  of  gwlflnesn 
ie  In  vol  Toil  oToa  In    tbo  Arabic  use  of  this  word  for 

zproprrart,  fntinarr  (y.  ticscnlus,  Ttus.) 


il  "IT,   I.  e.  "  the  camel's  saddle,"  with   a  kind  of 
9UM>py  orer  it.     Seo  Jahn  (Arch.  Bibl.  p.  M,  Upham's 


Arabian  Camel. 

the  baggage-camel,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  riding 
|)urpo.ses —  it  is  merely  a  finer  breed  than  the  other: 
the  Arabs  call  it  the  lUirie.  The  speed  of  the 
dromedary  has  been  greatly  exairgerate<l,  the  Aralis 
assertini;  tliat  it  is  swifter  than  the  hor.se:  eight  or 
nine  miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  it  is  able  to  per- 


translation):  "Sometimes  they  travel  in  a  co\ored 
vehlrle  wliich  is  scrureil  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  and 
answers  the  purpo.sc  of  a  small  house."   I'arkhurst  says 

,ni~l3^2  "  i'  ill  tlie  reduiiliontc  form,  because  thess        f 
baskets  were  in    |>:iini,  and  slung  one  on  each  side  of 
the  boost.''     In  this  sense  the  word  may  bo  referred 


to  the  Arabic 


sella   camolina,  aliis,  cum   ap- 


pnratu  suo  "  (l-'ruvtag,  s.  »-.).     Sec  fig  arcs  in   PoTOck* 
DtscHpt.  Orifut.  i.  tab.  68. 
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brm;  this  pace,  howexer,  it  i?  able  to  keep  up  for 
hours  together.  The  Bactriaii  namel  ( Cnnulus  Bac- 
t/rianus),  the  only  other  known  species,  has  two 
humps ;  it  is  not  capable  of  such  endurance  as  its 
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Baotrian  Uamel.  • 

Arabian  cousin :  this  species  is  found  in  China, 
Russia,  and  throuifhout  Central  Asia,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Persians  in  war  to  carry  one  or  two 
guns  which  are  fixed  to  the  saddle.  Col.  H.  Smith 
says  this  species  appears  figured  in  the  processions 
of  the  ancient  Persian  satrapies  among  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Chehel  Minar.  Though  the  Bactrian 
camel  was  proliably  not  used  by  the  Jews,  it  was 
doubtless  known  to  them  in  a  late  period  of  their 
history,  from  their  relations  with  Persia  and  Chal- 
daea.  Kusseli  (^V.  Ilisl.  of  Alep.  ii.  170,  2d  ed.) 
gays  the  two-humped  camel  is  now  seldom  seen  at 
Aleppo. 

The  camel,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  is  the 
subject  amongst  Orientals  of  many  proverbial  ex- 
pressions; see  many  cited  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i. 
30),  and  comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  24,  and  xix.  2-t,  where 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
A.  v.,  notwitl»tanding  the  attempts  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time  to  explain  away  the  ex- 
pression: the  very  magnitude  of  the  hyperbole  is 
evidence  in  its  favor;  with  the  Talmuds  [Talnuidic 
writers]  "  an  elephant  passing  through  a  needle's 
eye"  was  a  common  figure  to  denote  anything  im- 
possible. 

We  may  notice  in  conclusion  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  the  camel  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed.  With  feet  admirably  formed  for 
journeying  over  dry  and  loose  sandy  soil ;  with  an 
internal  reservoir  for  a  sujiply  of  water  when  the 
ordinary  sources  of  nature  fail ;  with  a  hump  of  fat 
ready  on  emergencies  to  supply  it  with  carbon  when 
even  the  prickly  thorns  and  mimosas  of  the  burning 
desert  cease  to  afford  food;  with  nostrils  which  can 
L'lose  valve-like  when  the  sandy  storm  fills  the  air, 
this  valuable  animal  does  indeed  well  deserve  the 
jignificant  title  of  the  "  ship  of  the  desert.""  The 
camel  belongs  to  the  family  Camduke,  order  Jiumi- 
nantia.  W.  H. 

.  *  It  is  a  disappointment  to  know  that  the  many 

•erviceable  qualities  of  the  camel  which  have  been 
enumerated,  are  far  from  being  matched  by  any 
sorrespondent  social  or  rnoral  instincts  to  increase 
•;ur  regard  for  him.     Dr.  Kitto  (Daily  Bibk  11- 


a  An  expression  derived  from  the  Arabs.  See  the 
jactation  from  the  Arabian  naturalist  Damir,  quoted 
i»y  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  13. 


Itistr.  i.  27.5,  Porter-,  ?A.  1866)  wiites  .u  Mows 
"Of  all  the  animals  which  have  been  donnsticater 
for  liigher  purposes  than  to  serve  mankind  merelj 
as  food,  the  camel  is,  past  all  doubt,  the  most 
churlish,  irascible,  revengeful,  and  self-willed.  We 
have  heard  of  strong  attachments  between  man 
and  all  other  domestic  animals,  but  ne\er  between 
a  man  and  his  camel.  Of  all  the  creatures  pro- 
moted to  be  man's  companions  in  travel  and  in 
rest,  no  one  .so  unloving  and  unloved  exists.  Its 
very  countenance,  which  the  inexperienced  call  pa- 
tient, is  the  very  impersonation  of  maUce  and  ill- 
nature —  even  when  its  eyes  are  not  kindled  up  in- 
to active  spite,  and  when  its  mouth  does  not  quiver 
with  burning  rage.  Even  .nmong  themselves  quar- 
rels are  frequent ;  and  he  who  has  been  summoned 
by  their  sharp  and  bitter  cries  to  witness  a  camel- 
fight,  wiU  not  easily  forget  the  scene."  The  trav- 
eller in  the  East  is  soon  led  to  observeTthis  want 
of  sympathy  between  the  camel  and  his  owner  or 
driver,  and  not  being  able  to  enter  into  all  the 
provocations  which  there  may  be  for  such  severity, 
finds  it  a  constant  outrage  to  his  feelings  to  witness 
the  blows  and  scourgings  which  he  sees  inflicted  on 
the  bearer  of  such  heavy  burdens.  Camels  are  al- 
most uidtnown  in  Europe  for  puri)oses  of  travel  and 
transportation.  It  was  not  without  surprise  that 
the  writer  encountered  a  small  caravan  of  them, 
laden  with  military  stores,  in  Greece,  on  the  road 
between  Delphi  and  Amphissa. 

.Much  important  information  in  respect  to  the 
general  characteristics  and  habits  of  the  camel  will 
l)e  found  in  U.  S.  Senate  Documents  (viii.  No.  02, 
pp.  1-238,  18.56-7)  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
camels  for  puqjoses  of  military  transportation.  A 
circular  was  addressed  by  agents  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment to  American  residents  in  the  East,  espe- 
cially our  missionaries  (H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  Edwin 
E.  Bliss,  W.  F.  Williams)  whose  intelligent  replies 
to  the  inquiries  made  are  replete  with  important 
facts  and  suggestions  illustrative  of  the  subject. 
Hints  for  Scripture  also  may  be  gleaned  from  them. 
It  is  stated  e.  y.  (p.  80 )  that  camels,  ordinarily  occu- 
pying from  30  to  45  days  on  the  joumey  to  Mosiii 
from  Akppo  by  the  way  of  Or/a  and  the  Desert, 
will  accomplish  the  distance  on  an  emergency  in  1.3 
days.  (See  addition  to  H.vran,  Amer.  ed.)  The 
Hon.  George  P.  Marsh  has  written  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  "  The  Camel,  his  Organization,  Habits,  and 
Uses,  considered  with  reference  to  his  Introduction 
into  tlie  United  States,"  Boston,  1850,  lOmo.  It 
is  understood  that  the  attempt  to  domesticate  and 
employ  the  camel  in  the  southern  parts  of  our 
country  has  proved  a  failure.  H. 

CA'MON  (V'^'^l^:  {standing-place,  fastncssl 
'Pa/xuii:/;  Alex.  Pa/xixw;  [Comp.  Aid.  Kzfj.au/;]  Jos 
Ka/xdv-  Cx/wm],  the  place  in  which  J.vih  the  judge 
was  buried  [Judg.  x.  5].  The  few  notices  of 
•lair  which  we  possess  have  all  reference  to  the 
country  E.  of  Jordan,  and  there  is  therefor'^  no 
reason  against  accepting  the  statement  of  Josephua 
(Ant.  V.  7,  §  6)  that  Camon  was  a  city  of  Gilead 
In  support  of  this  is  the  mention  by  Polybius  (v. 
70,  §  12)  of  a  Camoun  (Kafxavv)  in  company  with 
Fella  and  other  trans-Jordanic  places  (I\eland,679). 
In  modern  times,  however,  the  name  has  not  been 
recoverea  on  the  Iv  of  Jordan.  Eusebius  aad  Je- 
rome identify  it  with  Cyamon,  in  the  phiin  of 
Esdraelou.  G. 

f  CAMF.     [Encampments.! 
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CAMTHIRE  ("^^2,"  cfipher:  Kimpoi-  Cy- 
prus, t'lfpnis).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"camphire"  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew term,  wliicli  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  aro- 
Diatic  substance  only  in  Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13:  the 
margin  in  botli  passages  has  "cypress,"  giving  the 
form  but  not  the  signification  of  the  (Jreek  word. 
Cnmp/iire,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  written,  cniii- 
phor,  is  a  i)roduct  of  a  tree  largely  culti\ated  in 
the  island  of  l'V)rmosa,  theC(t?i>phora<)J/uiii(iniiii,  of 
the  Nat.  order  Laurncne.  There  is  another  tree, 
the  Dnjiibdlnnopg  aromatica  of  Sumatra,  which 
also  yields  camphor;  but  it  is  iniprolial)le  that  the 
substance  secreted  by  either  of  these  trees  was 
Unown  to  the  ancients. 

From  [l-"orV]  the  expre.ssion  "cluster  of  rf^)//??' in 
the  vineyards  of  Kngedi,"  in  Cant,  i  14,  the  Chal- 
dee  \ersion  reads  "  bunches  of  grapes."  ''  Several 
versions  retain  the  FIeI)rew  word.  The  substance 
really  denoted  by  aplivr  is  the  Kvirpos  of  Diosco- 
ride.s,  Theo[ihrastus,  &c.,  and  the  cijpros  of  I'liny, 
t.  e.  the  /^nirKoniu  (dba  of  botanists,  the  Iwniin  of 
Arai)ian  naturalists.  So  11.  Hen  Melok  (Cant.  i. 
14):  "  Tiie  cluster  of  coplicr  is  that  which  the  Ar- 
abs call  al-licima"  (see  Celsius,  ll'nr(ib.  i.  223). 
Although  there  is  some  diKcrejiancy  in  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  (Jreek  and  Latin  writers  of  the 
c>'pros-plant,  yet  their  accounts  are  on  the  whole 
sutticiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  refer  it  to  the 
henna-iilaiit.  The  Arabic  authors  Avicenna  aiid 
Serapion  also  identify  their  hinna  with  the  cypius 
of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  (lloyle  in  Kitto's  B!/jI. 
Cycl.  art.  Koplier). 

"The  KVJTposi'''  says  Sprengel  (^Comment,  on 
Dioscor.  i.  124),  "is  the  Lnirscmia  ulbn.  Lam., 
which  includes  the  /-.  («</■;///,<  and  gpinom,\A\\n.: 
it  is  the  Cvplwr  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Ihnnn  of 
the  Arabs,  a  plant  of  great  note  thioughout  the  I'^ast 
to  this  day,  both  on  account  of  its  fragrance  and 
of  the  dye  whicli  its  leaves  yield  for  the  hair." 
In  a  note  Sprengel  adds  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nubia  call  the  henna-plant  KhoJ'i  c/i ;  he  reiers  to 
Delisle  {Flor.  A'.yypt.  p.  12).  Hasselquist  {Tniv. 
246,  Lond.  1700),  speaking  of  this  plant,  says  "  the 
leaves  are  pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
water;  the  Egyptians  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails 
of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night: 
this  gives  tlicm  a  deep  yellow  [redVJ,  which  is 
gi'eatly  admired  by  Kastern  nations.  The  color 
lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  there  is  occasion 
to  renew  it.  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  Kgypt 
that  I  have  seen  the  nails  of  the  mununies  dyed  in 
this  manner."  Sonnini  ( I'ayiii/e,  i.  2. 17)  says  the 
women  are  fond  of  decorating  themselves  with  the 
Howers  of  the  henna-plant;  that  they  take  them 
in  their  hand  and  j)erfume  their  l]osoms  with  them. 
Compare  with  this  Cant.  i.  13;  see  also  Mariti 
Trin:  i.  29),  Prosper  Alpinus  {De  Plant.  yKi/yj>t. 
, .  13),  riiny  A''.  //.  xii.  24),  who  says  that  a  good 
kind  grows  near  Ascalon,  t)c-dmann  (I'erm.  ISam. 
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i.  c.  7,  and  vi.  p.  102),  who  satisfactorily  aiiswen 
Michaelis's  conjecture  {Supp.  ad  Lex.  Ihb.  ii.  1205) 
that  "palm-flowers"  or  "dates"  are  intended;  se* 
also  Kosenmiiller  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  133),  and  Wilkin 
sou  {Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  345). 


a  From  "153,  oblevU:  "  Quia  mulieres  In  orientc 
unguen   iMinunl  "  (Slftionis,  Lex.  8.   v.).     Cf.  Arabic 

yji^,   li.r,  and    the   Syrlac    li^^D.     Tl>e  Greek 

TVTrpof  is  tlie  same  word  as  tlie  Hebrew  [?]. 

'•  The  Hob.  "^f^"?,  also  denotes  "  redemption," 
"  ezpiatinu  ;  "  whence  jonie  of  tiie  Hcl)rew  doctors, 
»y  divldlug   v3>I7S,  have  found  out  tlie  mystery  ol 


Lawsonia  alha. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  expression  rendered 
by  the  .\.  V.  "pare  her  nails  "<•  (Dent.  xxi.  12) 
has  reference  to  the  custom  of  staining  them  with 
henna-flye;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  there  is 
any  such  allusion,  for  the  captive  woman  was  or- 
dered to  shave  her  head,  a  mark  of  niourninij:  such 
a  menninsi;  therefore  as  tlie  one  proposed  is  quite 
out  of  ])lrtce  (see  KoscnmiUlcr,  ISchul.  ad  Deut.  xxi. 
12).  Not  only  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  the  feet, 
but  the  hair  and  benrd  were  also  dyed  with  henna, 
and  even  sometimes  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses 
and  asses  were  similarly  treated. 

The  Latrsonia  alba  when  young  is  without 
thorns,  and  when  older  is  s])inous,  wlience  Linnse- 
us's  names,  L.  hwrnils  and  L.  apinotya,  he  regard- 
ing his  specimens  as  two  distinct  species.  The 
henna-plant  grows  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N. 
India.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  clusters, 
and  are  very  fragrant.  The  whole  shrub  is  from 
four  to  six  feet  high.  The  fullest  description  is 
tiiat  given  by  Somiini.  The  Lawsonia  alba,  the 
only  known  species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lythrarete.  W.  II. 

CA'NA  or  GALILEE,  once  Cana  in  Gai^ 
ii,i:k  {Kavci  t-7is  raAiAai'os:  Syriac,  I'esh.  Kntna, 
).X_VD,    Nitrian,    Kuliiali,    vTL J-AJD : ''    Cana 

Galihme),  a  village  or  town  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  Christ's  first  nnracle  (.lohn  ii.  1,  11,  iv.  4(1),  as 
well  as  of  a  subsequoit  one  (iv.  40,  54),  and  also  as 
the  native  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathanael  (xxi.  2). 


the  Mnoslah,  ~)s:3  ^3  ti/S,  "the  man  that  propl- 
tlatee  all  things  "  (Patrick's  Commentary). 

c  n>l-lQ*i-nS   nnirSI.   m.  "and  she  shall 
T    V  :  T  •         V  T  :   T  :  1 

do  her  nails."  Onkelns  and  Siiadlas  understand  the 
e.xpivssloii  to  donoto  "  letting  her  nails  grow,"  as  a 
t\fu  of  grief.  The  Hohnnv  "do  her  nails,"  however, 
must  siirel.v  express  inon'  than   "  letting  them  alone."' 

'/  •  This  Is  an  error.  The  Nitrian  'ext  publisheii 
by  Cureton  (Ixind.  1858)  agree.s  In  the  form  cf  tb» 
word  (John  Iv.  46)  with  the  Pcithito  A 
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fhe  four  passa^-es  quoted  —  all,  it  will  be  observed, 
ft-om  St.  .lohn  —  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the 
name  occurs.  Neither  of  them  aflbras  any  clue 
►o  the  situation  of  Cana.  xVll  we  can  gather  is, 
that  it  was  not  far  from  Caijurnaum  (John  ii.  12, 
iv.  46),  and  also  on  higher  ground,  since  our  Lord 
went  down  (/caTe'/Srj)  from  the  one  to  the  bther  (ii. 
12).  No  further  help  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
notices  either  of  Josephus  {Vit.  §  16;  B.  J.  i.  17, 
}  5)  —  even  if  the  place  which  he  mentions  be  the 
same  —  or  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  their  Ono- 
ni'isticon. 

The  traditional  site  is  at  f^fj't'  Kenna,  a  small 
village  about  4l  miles  northeast  of  Nazareth.  It 
now  contains  only  the  ruins  of  a  church  said  to 
stand  over  the  house  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, a^id  —  doubtless  much  older  —  the  foimtain 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought 
{Midin,  iii.  443-6).  The  Christians  of  the  village 
are  entirely  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "  water- 
pots  of  stone "  were  shown  to  jNI.  Lamartine, 
though  at  St.  Willibald's  visit  centuries  before 
there  had  been  but  one  remaining  {hjirly  Trav. 
16).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  six  jars 
were  brought  to  France,  where  one  of  them  is  said 
still  to  exist  in  the  Musi'e  d' Angers  (see  M.  Di- 
dron's  Essays  in  the  Annnles  Avcheologiques,  xi. 
5,  xiii.  2). 

The  tradition  identifying  Kefr  Kenna  with  Cana 
is  certainly  of  considerable  age.  It  existed  in  the 
time  of  Willibald  (the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent.), 
who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to  Tabor, 
and  again  in  that  of  Fhocas  (12th  cent.  See  Ee- 
land,  680).  From  that  time  until  lately  the  tradi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  undisturbed.  But  e\en 
by  Quaresmius  the  claims  of  another  site  were  ad- 
mitted, and  these  liave  been  lately  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Robinson  with  much  force.  The  rival  site 
is  a  village  situated  further  north,  about  5  miles 
north  of  Seffurieh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of  Nazareth, 
near  the  present  Jefat,  the  Jotapata  of  the  Jewish 
wars.     This  village  still  bears  the  name  of  Kdnd 

el-Jelil  ((J,aJ»^i  LiLj),  a  name  which  is  in 
every  respect  the  exact  representative  of  the  Hebrew 

original  —  as  Kenna,  \jS  ySS,  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  it  —  and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the  chief 
strength  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  northern 
Kana  seems  to  reside.  The  argument  from  tradi- 
tion is  not  of  much  weight.  The  testimonies  of 
Willibald  and  Phocas,  given  above,  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Eobinson,  and  they  cer- 
tainly form  a  balance  to  those  of  Adrichomius  and 
others,  which  he  quotes  against  Kefr  Kenna  (Rob. 
11.  346-9,  iii.  108,  with  the  note  on  De  Saulcy; 
comp.  Ewald,  v.  147;  ^Mislin,  iii.  44.3-6). 

The  Gospel  history  will  not  be  affected  whichever 
site  may  be  discovered  to  be  the  real  one.         G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  {BlbL  Res.  iii.  205,  ed.  1841) 
pronounces  the  addition  of  el-Jelil  to  the  northern 
Kana  conclusive  in  favor  of  that  village :  most  of 
the  later  writers  acquiesce  in  this  ^iew.  Thomson 
raises  a  doubt  whether  any  such  designation  dis- 
linguishes  the  one  place  from  the  other.  Of  the 
nany,  he  says,  to  whom  he  put  the  question,  "  only 
me  had  ever  heard  of  the  word  JelU  as  a  part 
">f  the  name;  and  from  the  hesitancy  with  wb'ch 
.■his  one  admitted  it,  I  was  left  in  doubt  whether 
ae  did  not  merely  acquiesce  in  it  at  my  sus^estion." 
[Land  and  Book,  ii.  121).    INIr.  Dixon  (//"//y  /, 'w/, 

332)  has  a  lonj;  note  in  which  he  coiilen<l.-(  Cur  the 
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other  Kdnd  in  opposition  to  Robinson's  view.  It  ia 
impo.ssible  to  say  which  of  these  villages  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  miracle.  Both  of  them  are  near 
enough  to  Nazareth  to  make  them,  in  oriental  life, 
parts  of  the  same  neighborhood.  It  has  been 
alleged  for  the  northeastern  Kdnd  that  it  is  more 
directly  on  the  way  to  Capernaum.  But  there  Li 
not  a  word  of  proof  that  .Jesus  was  going  down  to 
Capernaum  at  the  time ;  he  was  at  Cana,  wherever 
it  was,  because  he  and  his  disciples  had  been  innted 
there  to  attend  the  marriage  (John  ii.  2).  Nor  if 
he  went  down  to  Capernaum  from  Cana  immedi- 
ately after  the  man-iage  (which  is  not  certain  — 
since  fxerk  tovto,  John  ii.  12,  may  mark  that  move- 
ment as  only  relatively  subsequent)  does  the  expres- 
sion '  going  down  '  settle  anything ;  for  it  would 
be  topographically  exact  whether  he  went  from  the 
one  Kdnd  or  the  other.  Nor  does  the  nobleman's 
coming  to  him  at  Cana,  from  Capernaum,  to  inter- 
cede for  his  son  (John  iv.  46  ff. )  decide  the  question ; 
for  it  is  merely  said  that  on  hearing  that  Jesus 
had  returned  to  Galilee  from  Judaea,  he  came  to 
him  where  he  was  —  of  course,  whether  the  Cana 
in  which  he  found  him  was  the  nearer  or  tiie  more 
distant  one. 

Stanley  {N'otices  of  Localities,  (f-c.  p.  188)  sug- 
gests that  Cana  may  have  been  one  of  the  GalUeaii 
homes  of  Jesus ;  but  his  going  thither  on  the  return 
from  Judrea  (John  iv.  43  ff. )  so  far  from  favoring  this, 
is  rather  opposed  to  it.  The  reason  assigned  for 
doing  so,  namely,  that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country,"  explains  in  effect 
why  he  avoided  Nazareth  (his  traTpis),  to  which  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  go,  and  went  to  Cana, 
a  place  having  so  much  less  interest  for  him.   H. 

CA'NAAN  (13733  (=C'na'an;  comp.  the 
Greek  name  Xj'S,  as  mentioned  below)  [low,  hum- 
bled]: Xauadu;  Jos.  Xavdai'os-  Clxinaan).  1. 
The  fourth  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6;  1  Chr.  i.  8; 
comp.  Jos.  Ant.  i.  6,  §  4),  the  progenitor  of  the 
Phoenicians  ("  Zidon  "),  and  of  the  various  nations 
who  before  the  Israelite  conquest  peopled  the  sea- 
coast  of  Palestine,  and  generally  the  whole  of  the 
country  westward  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  x.  15;  1 
Chr.  i.  13).  [Canaan,  LAND  of;  Canaanites.] 
In  the  ancient  narrative  of  Gen.  ix.  20-27,  a  cm-se 
is  pronounced  on  ('anaan  for  the  unfilial  and  irrev- 
erential  conduct  of  Ham :  it  is  almost  as  if  the 
name  had  belonged  to  both,  or  the  father  were  al- 
ready merged  in  the  son. 

2.  The  name  "  Canaan  "  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  country  itself  —  more  generally  styled  "  the 
land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5;  and  we  also 
find  "Language  of  C."  (h.  xix.  18):  "  Wars  of 
C."  (Judg.  iii.  1):  "Inhabitants  of  C."  (Ex.  xv 
15):  "King  of  C."  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24,  v.  19; : 
"  Daughters  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1,  6,  8,  xxxvi.  2): 
"  Kingdoms  of  C."  (Ps.  cxxxv.  11).  In  addition  to 
the  above  the  word  occurs  in  several  passages  where 
it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  being  translated. 
These  are:  Is.  xxiii.  8,  "traffickers,"  and  xxiii.  11, 
"the  merchant  city;"  Gesenius,  "Jehovah  gab 
Befehl  iiber  Canaan:  "  Hos.  xii.  7,  "  He  is  a  mer- 
chant ;  "  Ewald,  "  Kanaan  hiUt  triigerische  "Wage :  " 
Zeph.  i.  11,  "  merchant-people;  "  E\/al(l,  "  dass  alle 
Cananiter  sind  dahin."  G. 

CA'NAAN,  THE  LAND  of  (.IV^jI  V"^, 

from  a  root  V^"^,  signifying  to  be  low ,  see  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  19;  .lob  xl.  12,  amongst  other  passages  in 
wliicli  the  verb  \*  used),  a  name  denoting  tfl^  couo- 
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try  wfst  of  the  .Ionian  and  Dead  Sea,  and  between 
thosf  waters  and  tlic  .Mi'<literranean ;  specially  op- 
posed to  tlie  "  land  ol  (iilead,"  tl.at  is,  the  hii;;h 
tal)k'-land  on  the  east  oCtlie -lordan.  Thus:  "our 
ittle  ones  and  our  wives  sl;all  he  here  in  the  cities 
of  (iilead  ....  hut  we  will  piuss  over  armed  into 
clie  laud  of  Canaan  "  (Num.  x.xxii.  '26-;i'2),  and  see 
xxxiii.  51:  "  I'liiiieas  .  .  .  returned  from  the  chil- 
dren of  IJcuhen  and  the  children  of  (iad  out  of  the 
land  of  Gilead  into  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,"  .losh.  xxii.  32:  see  also  Gen.  xii. 
Z.  xxiii.  2.  19.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  6,  xxxvii. 
1,  xlviii.  3,  7,  xlix.  .30;  Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiii. 
40,  51;  Josh.  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xxi.  12.  True,  the  dis- 
trict to  wliich  the  name  of  "  low  land  "  is  thus 
applied  contained  many  very  elevated  spots:  —  Slie- 
chem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18),  Ilehron  (xxiii.  19),  Bethel 
(xxxv.  6),  Hethleheiu  (xlviii.  7),  Shiloh  (.Josh.  xxi. 
2;  Judg.  xxi.  12),  which  are  all  .stated  to  he  in  the 
"  land  of  Canaan."  Hut  iiisih  as  the  level  of  much 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  undouhtedly  is, 
there  are  several  things  which  must  always  have 
prevented,  a.s  they  still  prevent,  it  from  leaving  an 
impression  of  elevation.  These  are,  (1)  that  re- 
markable, wide,  maritime  plain  over  which  the  eye 
ranges  for  miles  from  the  central  hills;  a  feature  of 
the  country  which  cannot  I.e  o\erlooked  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  which  impresses  itself 
most  indelibly  on  the  recollection;  (2)  the  still 
deeper,  and  still  nioie  remarkable  and  impressive 
iiollow  of  the  .lordan  valley,  a  view  into  which  may 
be  connnanded  from  almost  any  of  the  heights  of 
central  I'alestine:  and,  (•'{)  there  is  the  almost  con- 
stant presence  of  the  long  high  line  of  the  moun- 
tains e.ist  of  the  Jordan,  which  from  their  distance 
have  the  ettect  more  of  an  enornu  iis  eliti'  than  of  a 
moutitain  ranire  —  looking  down  on  the  more  bro- 
ken and  isolated  bills  of  Canaan,  and  furnisliing  a 
constant  standard  of  height  before  which  everything 
is  d  wailed. 

The  word  "  Canaanite  "  was  used  in  the  O.  T. 
in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  narrower,  which  will 
he  most  conveniently  examined  imder  that  head; 
but  this  does  not  ap]je:ir  to  he  the  case  with  "Ca- 
naan," at  least  in  the  older  cases  of  its  occurrence. 
It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5,  and 
Matt.  XV.  22,  that  we  find  it  applied  to  the  low 
maritime  jilains  of  I'hilistia  and  I'liienicia  (comp. 
Mark  vii.  2f)).  In  the  same  manner  it  was  by  the 
(ireeks  that  the  name  \va.  C'nn,  was  used  for 
I'hcenicia,  i.  <-.  the  sea-si<le  plain  north  of  the 
"  Tyrian  ladder "  (see  the  extract  in  Keland,  7, 
find  (jfcsenius,  (!'.l(i),  and  by  the  later  I'hdMiicians 
both  of  l'li<enicia  proper  and  of  the  I'unic  colonies 
in  Africa,  (.'^ee  the  coin  of  l.aodicea  ad  Lib.  and 
the  testimony  of  Augustine,  liotli  fpi<ite<l  i>y  (!ese- 
nius,  G90.)  The  I. XX.  translators  had  learnt  to 
apply  this  meaning  to  the  word,  and  in-  two  ca.ses 
they  render  the  Hebrew  words  given  above  by 
Xwpa  Twv  ^oivIkwv  (Kx.  xvi.  :io;  .losh.  v.  12, 
comp.  V.  1),  .OS  they  do  "Canaanites"  by  ♦ofi'tKts. 

G. 

•  CANAAN,  LANGUAGE  OF,  Is.  xix. 

•  8.     See  Can.vamtks;  Ham. 

CA'NAANITE,  THE  (Ilee.  T.  b  Kavai/frrjs, 
\,  Kai/ofdTT/j;  I-ichm.  [Tisch.  Treg.J  with  B 
•/,  b  Kot'Ofo7oj:  I)  [ill  Ma'lt.l,  \avavaios-  Cli'i- 
nnneus),  the  dt-sigiiation  of  the  Apostle  SiMo.v, 
tr.nerwise  known  as  ••  .Sjmon  [the]  Zelotes."  It 
Kcun  in  M.itt.  x.  4 ;  Mark.  iii.  18. 

*  'ITie  word  does  not  si{;nify  a  descendant  of  ( 'a- 
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naan,  that  being  in  the  Greek  both  of  tlie  LXX 

and  the  N.  T.  Xavafoios  =  ^'^yy?  (comp.  :M.itt 
XV.  22  with  Mark  vii.  2(!).  Xor  does  it  signify,  a« 
has  l)een  suggested,  a  native  of  Kana,  since  thai 
would  i)robably  he  Kaylrjjs.      But  it  comes  from 

a   Cbald&e   or   Syriac  word,    ]W|7,   Kanedn,   or 

CTIaJJ-X)  Q^  I  I  ol    Kanenkh  [?],  by  which 

the  Jewish  sect  or  faction  of  "  the  Zealots  "  —  so 
prominent  in  the  last  days  of  .lerusalem  was  desig- 
nated (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  [Tulm.]  s.  v.).  This  Sjt- 
iac  word  is  the  reading  of  the  I'eshito  version.  The 
Greek  equivalent  of  Kdnuhi  is  Zr\\wry)s,  Zelotes, 
and  this  St.  Luke  (vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13)  has  correctly 
preserved.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  jSIark,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  literally  transferred  the  Syriac 
word,  as  the  LXX.  translators  did  frequently  before 
them.  There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr. 
Cureton   does   {N'drian  Rec.  Ixxxvii.),   that    they 

mistook  the  word  for  C5T>.XJi.J.Ii  \  \.*>X^.L2i\ 

=  Xavauaios,  a  Canaanite  or  descendant  of  Ca- 
naan. The  Kvangelists  could  hardly  commit  such 
an  en'or,  whatever  subsequent  transcribers  of  their 
works  ni.ay  have  done.  But  that  this  meaning 
was  afterwards  attached  to  the  word  is  plain  from 
the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezai  (D)  and  the  Vul- 
gate, as  given  aliove,  and  from  the  notice  quoted 
from  Cotelier  in  the  note  to  Winer's  article  (p. 
403).  The  spelling  of  the  A.  V.  has  doubtless 
led  many  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  it  were  altered  to  "  Kananite,"  or  some  other 
form  distinguished  from  the  well-known  one  in 
which  it  now  stands.  G. 

*  Simon  is  sujjpo.sed  to  have  been  called  the 
"  Cananite "  or  "Zealot"  because  of  his  former 
zeal  in  behalf  of  Judaism.  As  there  was  another 
Simon  among  the  .Apostles,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
tained the  name  after  he  became  a  disciple,  as  f. 
means  of  distinction,  though  it  had  ceased  to 
mark  the  trait  of  character  out  of  which  it  arose. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  took  the  appellation  from 
his  having  belonged  to  a  political  sect  known  as  the 
Zealots,  mentioned  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  9); 
hut  though  he  may  have  shown  the  same  tendencies 
of  character,  the  party  historically  distinguished 
by  that  name  did  not  appear  till  a  later  period. 
See  ^^'etstein's  Nov.  Test.  i.  3CG.  H. 

CA'NAANITES,  THE  C^^^^^n,  t.  e.  ac- 
curately according  to  Hebrew  usage  —  Ge.sen.  Jhb. 
drnm.  §  107  —  "  the  Canaanite;  "  but  in  the  A. 
V.  with  few  exceptions  rendered  as  plural,  and  theie  • 

fore  indistinguishable  from  L''33r32,  which  also, 
but  very  unfrequently,  occurs:  Xavavato^,  ♦o/j'if, 
Kx.  vi.  15,  comp.  .losh.  v.  1:  Vlninatnuf),  a  word 
used  in  two  senses:  (1 )  a  trilie  which  inhabited  a 
particular  locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan 
before  the  conquest;  and  (2)  in  a  wider  sense,  the 
pefijile  who  inhabited  generally  the  whole  of  that 
coinitry. 

1 .  lor  the  tribe  of  "  the  (^anaanites  "  only  —  the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland.  The  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  .lordan  was  a  "  lowland  "  aa  compared  with 
the  loftier  and  nwri:  extended  tracts  on  the  cast: 
but  there  wa.s  a  part  of  this  western  country  which 
was  still  more  empliatieally  a  "lowland."  (o.) 
There  were  the  plains  lying  between  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Ben- 
jamin, .ludah,  and  [■'.phr.iiin  —  the  l>h<J\liih  01 
plain  of  I'hilistia  on   the  miuIIi  —  that  of  Sbaroc 
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between  Jaffa  and  Carmel  —  tlie  great  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  in  the  rear  of  the  bay  of  Akka ;  and  lastly, 
the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  containing  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
all  the  other  cities  of  that  nation,  (i.)  But  sep- 
arated entirely  from  these  was  the  still  lower  region 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  or  Arabah,  the  modern  Glior. 
a  region  which  extended  in  length  from  the  sea  of 
('inneroth  (Gennesareth )  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  about  120  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  8  to  14. 
The  climate  of  these  sunken  regions  —  especially 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  is  so  peculiar,  that  it 
is  natural  to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one 
tribe.  "Amalek'"  —  so  runs  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records 
of  Scripture  —  "Amalek  dweUs  in  the  land  of  the 
south ;  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the 
Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountains ;  and  the  Canaan- 
ite  dwells  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan  " 
(Num.  xiii.  29).  This  describes  the  division  of 
the  country  a  few  years  only  before  the  conquest. 
Eut  there  had  been  little  or  no  variation  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  notice  which  purports  to  be  the 
earliest  of  all,  the  seats  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  — 
as  distinguished  from  the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon, 
the  Hittites,  Amorites,  and  the  other  descendants 
of  (Janaan  —  are  given  as  on  the  seashore  from 
Zidon  to  Gaza,  and  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  and  Lasha  (afterwards  Callirhoe),  on  the 
shore  of  the  present  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x.  18-20). 
In  Josh.  xi.  3  —  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites  were 
actually  in  the  western  country  —  this  is  expressed 
more  broadly.  "  The  Canaanite  on  the  east  and 
the  west "  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Amorite  who  held  "  the  mountain  "  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.     In  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  we  are  told 

with  more  detail  that  "  all  the  '  circles  '  (ni^"*/^) 
of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  from  Sihor  (the  Wachj  el- 
Arhh)  unto  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to  the 
Canaanite."  Later  still,  the  Canaanites  are  still 
dwelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  — 
Bethshean ;  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  —  Taanach, 
Il)leam,  and  !Megiddo ;  the  plain  of  Sharon  —  Dor ; 
and  also  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  • —  Accho  and 
Zidon.  Here  were  collected  the  chariots  which 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  their  armies  (Judg.  i. 
19,  iv.  3;  Josh.  xvii.  IG),  and  which  could  indeed 
be  driven  nowliere  but  in  these  level  lowlands  (Stan- 
ley, S.  f  P.  p.  134). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  Canaanites  specially  so  called, 
were  not  only  of  great  extent ;  they  were  also  the 
richest  and  most  important  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  name  of  "  Canaanite  "  being 

2.  Applied  as  a  general  name  for  the  non-Israel- 
ite inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have  already  seen 
was  the  case  with  "  Canaan." 

Instances  of  this  are,  Gen.  xii.  6;  Num.  xxi. 
8  —  where  the  name  is  applied  ( o  dwellers  in  the 
south,  who  in  xiii.  29  are  called  Anialekites ;  Judg. 
i.  10  —  with  which  comp.  Gen.  xiv.  13  and  xiii.  18, 
and  Josh.  x.  5,  where  Hebron,  the  highest  land  in 
Palestine,  is  stated  to  be  Amorite;  and  Gen.  xiii. 
12,  where  the  "land  of  Canaan"  is  distinguished 
from  the  very  Jordan  valley  itself.  See  also  Gen. 
xxiv.  3,  37,  comp.  xxviii.  2,  6;  Ex.  xiii.  1!,  comp. 
5.  But  in  many  of  its  occurrences  it  is  difficult 
to  know  in  which  category  to  place  the  word.  Thus 
in  Gen.  1.  11 :  if  the  floor  of  Atad  was  at  Beth- 
hogla,  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  "  the 
Canaanites"  must  be  intended  in  the  narrower  and 
23 
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stricter  sense;  but  the  expression  "  inhabitants  o< 
the  land  "  appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  gen- 
eral. Agrfin,  in  Gen.  x.  18,  19,  where  the  present 
flTiter  beUeves  the  tribe  to  be  intended,  Gesenius 
takes  it  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Canaanite 
nations.  But  in  these  and  other  similar  instances, 
allowance  must  surely  be  made  for  the  different 
dates  at  which  the  various  records  thus  compared 
were  composed.  And  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  accurate  knowledge  the  Israelites  can 
have  possessed  of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from  whom 
they  bad  been  entirely  removed  for  four  hundred 
years,  and  with  whom  they  were  now  again  brought 
into  contact  only  that  they  might  exterminate  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  And  before  we  can  solve  such 
questions  we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do 
of  the  usages  and  circumstances  of  people  who  dif- 
fered not  only  from  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a 
material  degree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present 
day.  The  tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of 
Hebron,  besides  being,  as  sliown  above,  called  inter- 
changeably Canaanites  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  third 
passage  (Gen.  xxiii.)  called  the  children  of  Heth  or 
Hittites  (comp.  also  xxvii.  40  with  xxviii.  1,  6). 
The  Canaanites  who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
the  south  when  the  Israelites  made  their  attack  on 
it,  may  have  been  driven  to  these  higher  and  more 
barren  grounds  by  some  other  tribes,  possibly  by 
the  Philistines  who  displaced  the  .Avvites,  also 
dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Deut.  ii.  23). 

Beyond  their  chariots  (see  above)  we  have  no 
clue  to  any  manners  or  customs  of  the  (Canaanites. 
Like  the  Phcenicians,  they  were  probably  given  to 
commerce ;  and  thus  the  name  liecarne  probably  in 
later  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a  merchant 
(Job  xii.  6;  Prov.  xxxi.  24;  comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8,  11; 
Hos.  xii.  7;  Zeph.  i.  11.  See  Kemick,  rimn.  p. 
232). 

Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  Uttle  can  be 
said.  On  the  one  hand,  being  —  if  the  genealogy 
of  Gen.  x.  be  right — Hamites,  there  could  be  no 
affinity  between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites, who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the 
other  is  the  fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob  shortly 
after  their  entrance  to  the  country  seem  able  to 
hold  converse  with  them,  and  also  that  the  names 
of  Canaanite  persons  and  places  which  we  possess, 
are  translatable  into  Hebrew.  Such  are  ^lelchize- 
dek,  Hamor,  Shecbem,  Sisera  .  .  .  Ephrath,  and 
also  a  great  number  of  the  names  of  places.  But 
we  know  that  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  names 
have  been  materially  altered  in  their  adoption  into 
Hebrew  records,  either  by  translation  into  Hebrew 
equivalents,  or  from  the  impossibility  of  accurately 
rendering  the  sounds  of  one  language  by  those  of 
another.  The  modern  Arabs  have  adopted  the  He  • 
brew  names  of  places  as  nearly  as  would  admit  of 
their  having  a  meaning  in  Arabic,  though  that 
meaning  may  be  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  Examples  of  this  are  Beit-ur,  Bel/ 
lahn,  Bir  es-Sebti,  which  mean  respecti\ely,  "  house 
of  the  eye,"  "house  of  flesh,"  "well  of  the  lion," 
while  the  Hebrew  names  which  these  have  super- 
seded meant  "house  of  caves,"  "house  of  bread,'' 
"well  of  the  oath."  May  not  a  similar  process 
have  taken  place  when  the  Hebrews  took  possession 
of  the  Canaanite  towns,  and  "  called  the  lands  after 
their  own  names?  "  (For  an  examination  of  this 
interesting  but  obscure  subject  see  Gesenius,  Hel/r 
Spr.  pp.  223-5.) 

The  "  Nethinim  "  or  servants  of  the  temple  seem 
to   have  originated   in   the  dedication  of  captives 
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taken  in  war  from  the  petty  states  siirroni;ding  the 
Istai'litea.  [NKTiri.\ni.]  If  tliis  was  the  case, 
aitl  it'  tliey  were  niaii-.tainwl  in  ninnl:er  from  sim- 
ilar sources,  there  unist  In;  many  iion-Israehte  names 
ill  the  hsts  of  their  faiiiihes  wliich  we  possess  in 
\y.r.  ii.  43-54;  Neh.  vii.  4l>-y(i.  Sevenil  of  the 
names  in  these  catalogues  —  such  as  Sisera,  Me- 
huiiuu,  Xephushim  —  are  the  same  as  those  which 
we  know  to  be  foreign,  and  doubtless  others  would 
be  found  on  examination.  The  subject  perhaps 
would  not  be  beneath  the  examination  of  a  Hebrew 
scholar. 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  for  noticing  the 
various  shapes  under  which  the  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
is  given  in  the  various  books. 

1.  Six  nations:  tlie  Canaanites,  Ilittites,  Amor- 
ites,  I'erizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jcbusites.  This  is 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  it  is  found  in  Ex.  iii.  8,  17, 
xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Deut.  xx.  17;  Josh, 
ix.  1,  xii.  8;  Judg.  iii.  5.  In  Kx.  xiii.  5,  the  same 
names  are  given  with  the  omission  of  the  I'eriz- 
zites. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  Girg-ashites,  makiiii; 
up  the  my.stic  numl)er  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1;  .Josh. 
iii.  10,  xxiv.  11).  The  (iirgasliites  are  retainetl 
and  the  Hivites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix.  8  (conip.  Ezr. 
ix.  1). 

3.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  we  find  the  L'anaanite,  the 
Ilittite,  and  the  Hivite. 

4.  The  list  of  ten  nations  in  (ien.  xv.  19-21  in- 
cludes some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  probably 
Home  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

5.  In  1  K.  ix.  20  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
from  the  list.  G. 

CAN 'DACE  {KavSaKV,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820),  a 
queen  of  Ethiopia  (.Meroe),  mentioned  Acts  viii. 
27.  The  name  was  not  a  proper  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  that  of  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 
(See  I'lin.  vi.  35;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5;  Strab.  I.  c.) 
The  eunuch  of  this  queen,  who  had  charge  of  all 
her  treasure,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  having  been 
uiet  by  I'hilip  the  i-Aangelist  on  the  desert  road 
from  Jems;deni  to  (jaza.  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. Ethiopian  tradition  gi\es  him  the  name 
of  Indich;  and  in  Iren.  iii.  12,  and  Euseb.  //.  /-'. 
ii.  1,  he  is  said  to  have  first  jiropagated  the  gospel 
in  Arabia  Eclix  and  Ethiopia,  but  Sophronius 
makes  him  preat-h  and  suHer  martyrdom  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon.     (See  Wolf,  Cui'ie,  ii.  113.) 

II.  A. 

*  The  foregoing  is  the  generally  received  view, 
but  is  subject  still  to  some  doulit.  Of  the  writers  to 
whom  ap|ieal  is  made,  Stnitio  (xvii.  2,  §  3)  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  inhabitants  of  Meroi-  .tppoiiit  kings 
I fia(Ti\fas)  iis  their  sovereigns,  and  appoint  them 
for  their  jK-rsonal  <|iialitii-s,  iiein;;  tli('refi>re  elective, 
and  not  hereditary;  and  also  that  tiie  royal  resi- 
dence of  Candace  was  Nnpata  (toDto  ^c  rh  /3o- 
(ri\(iov  rfis  KofSoKrjs),  a  ditterciit  jilace  from 
Meroi.',  eighty-six  ge<jgra|ihical  miles  farther  north. 
I  lion  Ca.ssiu8  (liv.  5,  though  he  writes  erroneously 
Toj/OTTT))  niakes  the  same  distinction,  referring  the 
queens  who  bore  this  title  to  N:ip;ita,  anil  not  Meroi-. 
In  accordance  wirti  these  notices,  llawlinson  {lUnxl- 
olim,  ii.  41)  makes  Na|)ata  the  capital  of  one  jmrt 
of  Ethiopia,  and  Meroi-  the  seat  of  another  inde- 
pen<lent  kingdom.  The  p;u«ai;e  in  I 'liny  {//isl. 
Silt.  vi.  35)  does  not  disjigrco  with  this  contUision, 
though  it  ia  chiefly  his  language  tliat  hiu  misled 
rf-.idors.  if  they  have  fallen   into  error  here.      His 
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words  are  the  following:  "  Inde  Napata  I.J  'Ji. 
mill. ;  oppidum  id  parvum  intei  pra-dicta  so.am. 
.\beo  ad  insulam  Meroi-n  CCCEX  ^I.  Herbas  '•.irca 
Merol-n  denuim  viridiores,  silvanimqiie  aliqnid  ap- 
paruisse  et  rhinocerotum  elephantommque  vestigia. 
Ipsum  oppidum  Meroi-n  ab  introitu  insulie  abesse 
LXX.  mill,  passuum  :  juxtaque  aliam  insulam  Tadu 
dextro  subeuntibus  .ilveo,  quae  portum  faceret. 
/ICdificia  oppidi  pauca.  Ketrnare  feminam  Can- 
dacem ;  quod  nomen  multis  jam  annis  ad  reginaa 
transiit."  If  "a-diticia  ojjpidi  "  refers  to  "  Me- 
roi-n," just  before,  then  "  regnare  Candacem  "  does 
of  course,  and  Candace  reigned  in  the  city  and 
island  of  that  name.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Meroi-  was  an  important  city,  and  could  not  well 
be  said  to  consist  of  "  a  few  buildings,"  and  Napata 
might  be  so  described ;  and  hence,  as  some  suppose, 
I'liny  at  this  [)oint  goes  back  to  the  remoter  Napata, 
of  which  he  has  already  spoken  as  "  parvum,"  and 
so  much  the  more  as  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind, 
as  being  the  place  from  which  he  reckons  the  situa- 
tion of  the  other  places  named. 

Others  suppose  that  Napata  was  only  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Meroii,  and  that  Strabo  and  Dion  Cassius 
speak  of  Candace  in  connection  with  the  former 
place  rather  than  the  latter,  because  she  had  a  noted 
palace  there.  It  follows,  then  (to  make  the  con- 
cihation  here  complete),  that  Strabo  must  mean  by 
"kinors'"  rulers  of  both  sexes.  IJittcr  {l-'rdkimde, 
i.  592,  2d  ed.)  regards  the  Napata  of  I'liny  as  a 
diflerent  place  from  that  of  Strabo.  Eor  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  case,  the  reader  is  referred  to  J 
C.  M.  laurent's  NtntcstameniUche  Studitn,  pp 
140-146  (Gotha,  1866);  and  Bibl.  Sacrn,  1866 
pp.  515-16. 

The  name  Candace,  says  Kiietschi  (Herzog's 
lital-Kncykl.  vii.  243),  appears  not  to  be  of  Semitic 
origin,  at  least  no  satisfactory  etjinology  has  yet 
been  assigned  for  it.  The  supposition  that  the 
Candace  in  Acts  viii.  27  was  the  one  who  fought 
against  the  l\omans  u.  c.  22  (Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  54) 
is  just  possible,  so  far  as  the  dates  are  concerned, 
but  has  every  presumiition  against  it.  Some  of 
the  commentators  sujipose  her  to  have  been  the 
same;  in  which  ca.se  siie  must  have  reigned  under 
the  emperor  (  laudius,  and  have  been  nearly  ninety 
years  old  at  the  time  of  Philip's  baptizini;  the 
eunuch.  Pliny's  statement  that  Candace  wjis  a 
transmitted  title  of  these  Ethiopian  queens  renders 
so  violent  a  supposition  needless.  H. 

CANDLESTICK  (nnSap  :  Xv^viaTod  ^w- 
t6s,  1  Mace.  i.  21;  6  aOdvaros  —  \ey6fi(vos  Ai'X" 
fos  Kol  Kai6iJ.(vo9  oSioAeiTrTOfy  (v  rifi  vaw,  DiwI. 
Sic.  a]).  Scbleusn.  This.  s.  v.),  which  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  for  the  tibernaclp,  is  described 
Ex.  XXV.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.  It  is  calleil  in  Lev. 
xxiv.  4,  -'the  pure,"  and  in  l'"cclus.  xxvi.  17,  "the 
holy  candlestick."  With  its  various  appurtenances 
(mentioned  below)  it  requireil  a  talent  of  "pure 
gold,"  and  it  was  not  moultkrl,  but  "of  beaten 
work"  {ToptvTT\)-  .losephus,  however,  says  {Ant. 
iii.  C,  §  7)  that  it  was  of  cost  gold  (KfXf^'VfvjxivJi), 

and  hollow.  Prom  its  golden  base  (TJ"|^^,  fidtris, 
.loseph.),  which,  according  to  the  Jews,  was  3  feet 
high  (Winer,  J.t  uchtcr),  sprang  a  main  shaft  or  reed 

(nir),  "and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 
as  there  are  ])lanfts,  including   the  siiii.      It  ter- 
minated in  7   heads  all  in  one  row,  all  standing ' 
parallel  to  one  nnother,  one  by  one,  in  imitation 
of  the  number  of  tlie  planets"  (Whiston's  Joi.  u/m 
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n^a)  As  the  description  tjiven  -in  Ex.  is  not  very 
clear,  we  abbreviate  Lit^litCoofs  explanation  of  it. 
"  The  foot  of  it  was  gold,  from  which  went  up  a 
shaft  straiirht.  which  w.is  the  middle  lig^ht.  Near 
the  foot  was  a  golden  dish  wrought  Almondwise; 
and  a  little  above  that  a  golden  knop,  and  above 
that  a  golden  flower.  Then  two  branches,  one  on 
each  side,  bowed,  and  coming  up  as  high  as  the 
middle  shaft.  On  each  of  them  were  three  golden 
cups  placed  almondwise,  on  sharp,  scoUop-shell 
fashion;  above  which  was  a  golden  kiiop,  a  golden 
flower,  and  the  socket.  Above  the  branches  on  the 
middle  shaft  was  a  golden  boss,  above  which  rose 
two  shafts  more;  above  the  coming  out  of  these 
was  another  boss,  and  two  more  shafts,  and  then  on 
the  shaft  upwards  were  three  golden  scollop-cups, 
a  knop,  and  a  flower:  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
branches  stood  an  equal  height "  (  Works,  ii.  399, 
ed.  Pitman).  Calmet  remarks  that  "the  number 
7  might  remind  them  of  the  sabbath."  "We  have 
seen  that  Josephus  gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  planets,  but  else- 
where (B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5)  he  assigns  to  the  7 
branches  a  merely  general  reference,  as  ttjs  Trapa 
To7s  'lovSaloii  efiSo/xdSos  rijv  rifi^v  ifx(pavi^ov- 
Tes.  The  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick  was  100 
minae ;  its  height  was,  according  to  the  Kabbis,  5 
feet,  and  the  breadth,  or  distance  between  the  ex- 
terior branches  'dh  feet  (Jahn,  Arch.  BIOL  §  329). 
It  has  been  calculated  to  have  been  worth  5076/. 
exclusive  of  workmanship. 

According  to  Josephus  the  ornaments  on  the 
shaft  and  branches  were  70  in  number,  and  this 
was  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews  with  their  peculiar 
reverence  for  that  number  would  readily  coincide; 
but  it  seems  diflicult  from  the  description  in  Exodus 
to  confirm  the  statement.  On  the  main  shaft 
(called  "the  candlestick,"  in  Ex.  xxv.  34)  there 
is  said  to  be  ''-4  almond-shaped  bowls,"  with  their 
knops  and  their  flowers,"  which  would  make  12 
of  these  ornaments  in  all ;  and  a.s  on  each  of  the  6 
branches  there  were  apparently  (for  the  expression 
in  verse  33  is  obscure)  3  bowls,  3  knops,  and  3 
flowers,  the  entire  number  of  such  figures  on  the 
candlestick  would   be   66.      The  word  translated 

"bowl"  in  the  A.  V.  is  V^S,  Kpar-lip,  for  which 
Joseph.  (1.  c.)  has  KparTipiSta  /col  po'CaKoi-  It  is 
said  to  have  been  almond-shaped  ("Ti^tTTp,  iKrerxr 
TTCD/xevoi  KapvtcTKois),  but  whether  the  fruit  or  flower 
of  the  almond  is  intended  cannot  be  certain.     The 

word  "l "11^? 3  is  variously  rendered  "knop"  (A. 
v.),  "pommel"  (Geddes),  (rcpatpwriip  (LXX.), 
spkenda  (Vulg.),  "apple"  (Arabic,  and  other  ver- 
sions); and  to  this  some  apply  the  poicrKoi,  and 
not  (as  is  more  natural)  the  (r<patpla  of  Josephus. 

The  thu-d  term  is  nnS,  "a  bud,"  Kplva  (LXX. 
and  Joseph.),  which  from  an  old  gloss  seems  to  be 
put  for  any  &t/dos  evuSid^ov,  Kp'ivois  ofiotov. 
From  the  fact  that  it  was  expressly  made  "  after 
the  pattern  sho\vn  in  the  mount,"  many  have  en- 
deavored to  find  a  sjTiiboUcal  meaning  in  these  or- 
naments, especially  Meyer  and  Biihr  (Symbol,  i. 
416  fF ).  Generally  it  was  "  a  type  of  preaching  " 
(Godwyn's  Mdscs  ami  Anron,  ii.  1)  or  of  "the 
ight  of  the  law"  (Lightfoot,  /.  c).  Similarly 
candlesticks  are  made  types  of  the  spirit,  of  the 
Chm-ch,  of  witnesses,  &c.  (Comp.  Zech.  iv. ;  Rev. 
"U-  5.  xi.  4,  &c. ;  Wemyss,  Clav.  Symbol,  s.  v.) 
The  candlestick  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of  i 
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the  first  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  opposite  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  wliich  it  wa.s  intended  to  il- 
lumine, in  an  oblique  position  (ao^us)  so  that  the 
lamps  looked  to  the  east  and  south  (Josepli.  Ant. 
iii.  6,  §  7;  Ex.  xxv.  37);  hence  the  central  waa 
called  "  the  western  "  Is  up,  according  to  some, 
though  others  render  it  » the  evening  lamp,"  and 
say  that  it  alone  bnnied  perpetually  (Ex.  xxvii.  20, 
21),  the  others  not  behig  ht  during  the  day,  al- 
though the  Holy  Place  was  dark  (Ex.  xxx.  8 ;  1 
Mace.  iv.  50).  In  1  Sam.  iii.  3  we  have  the  ex- 
pression "ere  the  lamp  of  God  \Yent  out  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,"  and  this,  taken  in  connection 
with  2  Chr.  xiii.  11  and  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  3,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  "always"  and  "continually." 
merely  mean  "tempore  constitute,"  i.  e.  liy  night; 
especially  as  Aaron  is  said  to  have  dressed  the  lamps 
every  morning  and  lighted  them  every  evening. 
Rabbi  Kimchi  (ad  lac. )  says  that  the  other  lamps 
often  went  out  at  night,  but  "  they  always  found 
tlie  western  lamp  burning."  They  were  each  sup- 
plied with  cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest 
olive-oil  (about  two  wine-glasses),  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  burning  during  a  long  night 
(Winer). 

The  priest  in  the  morning  trimmed  the  lamps 

with  golden  snuffers  (D^np^^  :  i-rapva-Trjpes'- 
forc'qies),  and  carried  away  the  snuff  in  golden 
dishes  (n"^nn^  :  vTTodifjiaTa-  aceri-ce,  Ex.  xxv. 
38).  WTien  carried  about,  the  candlestick  was  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  with  its  append 
ages  in  badger-skin  bags,  which  were  supported  on 
a  bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 

In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick 
(or  besides  it,  as  the  Rabbis  say,  for  what  became 
of  it  we  do  not  know),  there  were  10  golden  can- 
dlesticks similarly  embossed,  5  on  the  right  and  5 
on  the  left  (1  K.  vii.  49;  2  Chr.  iv.  7).  These  are 
said  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  railing  before  the 
vail,  and  to  have  been  connected  by  golden  chains. 
under  which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  high- 
priest  crept.  They  wei-e  taken  to  Babylon  (Jer. 
Iii.  19). 

In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  again  a 
single  candlestick  (1  Mace.  i.  21,  iv.  49).     It  was 


Candleetick. 


fFrom  A'-h  cf  Mtus.) 


taken  from  the  Herodian  temple  by  Titus,  and  car- 
ried  in  triumph  immediatelv  hcfnrc  the  conqueroT 
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(Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5).  Tlie  description  given  \  tal,  and  flower,  each  pair  of  side-hranches  resting 
if  its  Kiwv  and  Xcmol  Kav\iffKoi  by  Josephus,  Jon  tiie  capital  (ver.  35)  of  one  of  the  three  lower, 
igrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply  interesting  the  fourth  and  uppermost  bearing  the  central 
sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Tittis;  Imt  he  drops  a   lamp. 

hint  that  it  was  not  identical  with  the  one  used  in  As  thus  imdei'stood,  the  passage  is  interpreted 
the  Temple,  saying  (possibly  in  allusion  to  the  fan-  j  according  to  its  strictest  grammatical  construction, 
tiLstic   gritiins,   &c.,   sculptured   on   the    pediment,    and  each  term  is  taken  ui  its  ordinary  acceptation 


which  are  so  much  worn  that  we  loiuid  it  difficult 
to  make  them  out),  rh  ep-yov  iiriWamo  ttjs  koto 
r7)v  rjfifrfpav  xp'?"''*'  (Tuvrideias  '■  where  see  ^V  his- 
ton's  note.  Hence  Jahn  (/Icbr.  t'cm.  §  clix.)  says 
that  the  candlestick  carried  in  the  triumph  was 
" sumtwhat  (li^ffvrent  from  the  (jul'Un  mntllestick  of 
tilt  temple."  These  questions  are  examined  in  lie- 
land's  treatise  De  Spoliis  Templi  J/ierosol.  in  A/'CU 
Titinno  conspicuis.  The  yenevnl  accuracy  of  the 
sculpture  is  undoubted  (I'rideaux,  Con.  i.  1G6). 

After  the  triumpli  the  candlestick  was  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  acciirding  to  one  story 
fell  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridge  during 
the  flight  of  JIaxentius  from  Constantine,  Oct.  28, 
312  A.  I).;  but  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils 
^nsferred,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  from  Rome  to 
/arthage  by  (Jenseric,  a.  d.  455  ((iibbon,  iii.  291). 
It  was  recovered  by  lielisarius.  once  more  carried 
in  triumph  to  Constantinople,  "  and  then  respect- 
fully deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem "  {Id.  iv.  24),  A.  I).  533.  It  has  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

When  our  I>ord  cried  "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world"  (.lohn  viii.  12),  the  allusion  was  prob- 
ably suggested  by  the  two  large  golden  chandeliers, 
lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during  the  Feast 
of  'I'abernacles,  which  illuminated  all  Jerusalem 
(Wetstein,  ml  loc),  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting  of 
this  colossal  c-andlestick,  "  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town  "  (Stan- 
ley, a.  <j-  P.  p.  428).  F.  W.  F. 

*  According  to  the  description  given  in  Ex.  xxv. 
31-37,  the  candelabrum,  or  chandelier,  of  the  tab- 
ernacle (improperly  called  aimlltativk  in  the  com- 
nioh  I'^ngUsh  version)  was  constructed  as  foUows: 

From  a  base  or  stand  (called  Tf  "[^^j  property  the 
upper  portion  of  the  thigh  where  it  joins  the  body, 
and  hence,  naturally,  the  support  on  which  a  struct- 
ure rests)  rose  an  upright  central  shaft  (H-p, 
a  reed,  cane)  bearing  the  central  lamp;  from  two 
opposite  si(fe3  of  it  proceeded  other  shafts  (□""3"^), 
three  on  a  side,  making  six  branches  from  the  main 
shaft,  all  being  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  and  each 
l)earing  a  lamp. 

As  parts  of  the  main  shaft  and  its  branches, 
serving  for  ornaments  of  the  stnicture,  are  men- 
tioned jlmcer-cups  (P''32,  property  a  cup  or  bmrl, 
hence,  the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  a  flower),  cnpi- 
Inh  ("^nS?,  croicn  of  a  column,  its  capital,  Am. 

Ix.  1;  Zeph.  ii.  14),  and  flowers  (rT^S).  In 
shape,  the  capital  may  have  had  the  rounded  form 
of  fruit,  as  indicated  in  some  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions and  Josqihus. 

I'rom  the  rejiresontition  in  verses  3;}-35,  these 
parts  appp.ir  to  have  been  arranged  xs  follows: 
Vac\\  of  the  six  side-bmnchos  (ver.  33)  had  three 
flower-cups  (calyxes)  shaped  like  the  cal^'x  of  the 
almond  l)lo«som,  and  terminated  in  a  crown  or  cap- 
ital, with  its  ornamental  flower,  as  a  receptacle  for 
^e  lamo.  The  central  shaft  (vers.  34,  35)  was 
wmpoHca  of  four  such  combii  ationa  oi'  calyx,  capi- 


in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  form,  as  thus  repre- 
sented, is  more  symmetrical  than  the  one  sculpt- 
ured on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  which  plainly  conflicts 
with  some  points  in  the  descri])tion,  and  has  no 
historical  claim  to  represent  the  form  of  the  cande^ 
abrum  of  the  first  Hebrew  tabernacle. 

Whether  the  lamps  were  all  on  the  same  level, 
as  supposed  to  I*  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(for  the  central  shaft  is  defaced  at  the  top),  whether 
the  central  lamp  was  highest,  as  supposed  by 
Fwald,  and  whether  the  seven  Lamps  were  arranged 
in  a  pjTamidal  form,  as  supjwsed  by  Scachius,  is 
matter  of  mere  speculation.  But  on  either  of  the 
two  latter  suppositions,  the  structure  is  not  only 
more  symmetrically  artistic  in  itself,  but  hanno- 
nizes  better  with  the  designation  of  the  central 

shaft  by  the  general  name  of  the  whole  (rf^D^, 
in  ver.  34),  the  other  parts  being  only  its  subordinate 
api)endage3.  Keil,  in  the  Bill.  Commentar  of 
Keil  and  Dehtzsch,  and  in  his  Archdologie,  where 
an  engraved  representation  is  given,  arbitrarily  re- 
verses the  order  of  the  ^"'22  and  the  ~!nS3, 
as  given  three  times  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  term  candlestick  (A.  V. )  is  obviously  inap- 
propriate here.  It  is  also  improperly  used  in  the 
New  'I'estament  in  passages  where  lamp-»tand  is 
meant  by  the  Greek  word  (Au;^i'ia). 

As  to  the  allusion  in  our  Saviour's  words,  "  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world,"  it  has.  been  shown  by 
Liicke  (wlio  examines  the  subject  minutely),  and 
by  Me)'er,  that  they  could  not  have  been  suggested 
by  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  in  the  temple.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the 
repeated  and  familiar  predictions  of  the  ^lessiah,  as 
"a  light  of  the  (Jentiles  "  (Is.  xlii.  G,  xlix.  0),  as 
"the  S'un  of  righteousness"  (jNIal.  iv.  2),  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Luke  i.  78,  79,  as  "  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high,"  "to  give  light  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness."  Comp.  Matt.  iv.  IG;  Luke  ii. 
32.  T.  J.  C. 

CANE.     [Reed.] 

CANKERWORM.     [Locust.] 

CAN'NEH  (H;?,  one  Codex  H^bD  :  Xo- 
vai\  X\e\.  \avaav:  C/(£nf ),  Ez.  xxvii.  23.     [Cai^ 

NEII.] 

CANON   OF  SCRIPTURE,  THE,  may 

be  generally  describe<l  as  "  the  collection  of  liooka 
which  forms  the  original  and  authoritative  written 
rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Starting  from  this  definition  it  will  l>e 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  examine  shortly, 
I.  The  original  meaning  of  the  term ;  II.  The  Jew- 
ish Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  to 
(a)  it.s  formation,  and  (3)  extent;  HI.  The  Chri.-*- 
tian  Canon  of  the  Old;  and  IV.  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

I.  The  me  of  the  icord  Cnnon.  —  The  word 
Canon  (Kavwi>,  akin  to  PPj?  [cf.  Gesen.  Thes.  a. 
v.],  /fetcT),  Kifva,  cnnnn  [canal!*,  chnnnil],  emu, 
C(imum)  in  clxssical  (ireek  is  (1.)  properly  a  girnit/hi 
rod,  an  the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in  weaving 
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[Ueia&ynutn),  or  x  aarpenter'a  rule.  (2.)  The  last 
wage  offers  an  easy  transition  to  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word  for  a  testing  rule  in  ethics  (comp. 
Ajist.  £th.  A'ic.  iii.  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of 
Polycletus;  Luc.  ck  Salt.  p.  946  B.),  or  in  language 
(the  Canons  of  Grammar).  The  varied  gift  of 
tongues,  according  to  the  ancient  interpretation  of 
Acts  ii.  7,  was  regarded  as  the  "canon"  or  test 
which  determined  the  direction  of  the  labors  of  the 
several  Apostles  (Severian.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in  Act. 
11.  7,  Sc'Sorai  tKai/Toi  yKuffaa  KaOawep  Kavdn')- 
Chronological  tables  were  called  Kavoves  xpovitol 
(Plut.  Sol.  p.  27);  and  the  summary  of  a  book 
was  called  Kavcoy,  as  giving  the  "rule,'"  as  it  were, 
of  its  composition.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians 
applied  the  word  in  this  sense  to  the  great  "  clas- 
sical "  wTiters,  who  were  styled  "the  rule"  (o 
Kavdif),  or  the  perfect  model  of  style  and  language. 
(3.)  But  in  addition  to  these  active  meanings  the 
word  was  also  used  passively  for  a  measured  space 
(at  Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  fixed  tax 
(Uu  Cange,  s.  v.  Canx>n). 

The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  offers  a  com- 
plete parallel  to  the  classical.  It  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  its  literal  sense  (.Jud.  xiii.  6),  and  again 
in  Aquila  (Job  xxxviii.  5).  In  the  N.  T.  it  is 
found  in  two  places  iji  St.  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  vi. 
16;  2  Cor.  x.  1-3-16),  and  in  the  second  place  the 
transition  from  an  active  to  a  passive  sense  is  wor- 
thy of  notice.  In  patristic  writings  the  word  is 
commonly  used  both  as  "a  rule"  in  the  widest 
sense,  and  especially  in  the  phrases  "  the  ride  of  the 
Church,"  "the  rule  of  faith,"  the  rule  of  truth" 
(o  Kavuiif  Trjs  eKKKricrias,  6  Kavoiv  tTjs  a.\r)9eias, 
6  Kavwv  Trjs  irioreoij;  and  so  also  Kavwv  iKKX-q- 
ffiacTTiKSs,  and  6  Kavdiv  simply).  This  rule  was 
regarded  either  as  the  abstract,  ideal  standard,  em- 
bodied only  in  the  life  and  action  of  the  Church; 
or,  again,  as  the  concrete,  definite  creed,  which  set 
forth  the  facts  from  which  that  life  sprang  {reg- 
ula:  Tertull.  de  Virg.  vtl.  1).  In  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  practice  of  the  Church  was  fur- 
ther systematized,  the  decisions  of  synods  were 
styled  "Canons,"  and  the  discipline  by  which  min- 
isters were  bound  was  technically  "  the  Kule,"  and 
those  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled  Cunonici 
("CanoHs").  In  the  phrase  "the  canon  (t.  e. 
fixed  part)  of  the  mass,"  from  which  the  popular 
sense  of  "  canonize  "  is  derived,  the  passive  sense 
again  prevailed. 

As  applied  to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of  Kavdv 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  speaks  of  Scripturce  Canon- 
icce  {de  Princ.  iv.  33),  lihri  regidares  (Comm.  in 
Matt.  §  117),  and  libri  canonizali  (id.  §  28).  In 
another  place  the  phrase  haberi  in  Canone  (Prol. 
in  Cant.  s.  f. )  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a  trans- 
lation of  KavouiCeffOat,  which  is  used  in  this  and  cog- 
nate senses  in  Athanasius  (A/j.  Fest.),  the  Laodi- 
cene  Canons  (aKavSviffra,  Can.  lix. ),  and  later 
writers.  This  circumstance  seems  to  show  that  the 
title  "  Canonical "  was  first  given  to  writings  in  the 
sense  of  "  admitted  by  the  rule,"  and  not  as  "_/(>;■«- 


a  Credner  accepts  tbe  popular  interpretation,  as  if 
Minonical  were  equivalent  to  "  having  the  force  of 
law."  and  supposes  that  scripliircB  te^'s,  a  phrase  oc- 
turring  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
represents  ypa(^al  Kavovo^,  which  however  does  not,  as 
Eir  as  I  know,  occur  anywhere  (,Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan. 
p.  67).  The  terms  canonical  and  canonize  are  prob- 
»bly  of  Alexandrine  origin  ;  but  there  is  not  the 
iliglitest  evidence  for  connecting  the  "  canon  "  of  clas- 
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ing  part  of  and  giving  the  rule."  It  'j  true  tbal 
an  ambiguity  thus  attaches  to  the  word,  which  maj 
mean  oialy  "  publicly  ased  in  the  Church ;  "  but  such 
an  ambiguity  may  find  many  parallels,  and  usage 
tended  to  remove  it."  The  spirit  of  Christendom 
recognized  the  books  which  truly  expressed  its  es- 
sence ;  and  hi  lapse  of  time,  when  that  spirit  was 
deadened  by  later  overgrowths  of  suijerstition,  the 
written  "  Kule "  occupied  the  place  and  received 
the  name  of  that  \ital  "Rule"  by  which  it  was 
first  stamped  with  authority  (6  Kavoof  ttjs  aKt]- 
delas  at  Oeiai  ypa(pai,  Isid.  Pelus.  £p.  cxiv. ;  comp. 
Aug.  de  doctr.  Chr.  iv.  9  (6 ) ;  and  as  a  contrast 
Anon.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28). 

The  first  direct  appUcation  of  the  term  Kaviiiv  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  of  Amphi- 
lochius  (c.  380  A.  %),  who  concludes  his  well-known 
Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  words  oStoi 
a\^€i;5eo'TaTos  Kavwv  av  et-r)  rciv  deoirvevcrTtov 
ypaipciiv,  where  the  word  indicates  the  nile  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be  deter- 
mined, and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the  con- 
stituent books.  Among  Latin  writers  the  word  ij 
commonly  foimd  fi-om  the  time  of  Jerome  (Pi-oL 
Gal.  .  .  .  Tobias  et  Judith  nan  sunt  in  Canone) 
and  Augustine  {De  Civ.  xvii.  24,  .  .  .  perpauci 
auctoritatem  Canonis  obtinuerunt;  id.  xviii.  38, 
.  .  .  inveniuntur  in  Canone),  and  their  usage  of 
the  word,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  Greek  wTiters, 
is  the  source  of  its  modern  acceptation. 

The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply  as 
"those  without,"  or  "those  uncanonized "  {olko- 
v6vi<XTa,  Cone.  Liod.  lix. ).  The  Apocryplial  books, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  were  called  "  books  read  "  {avayiyvcccrKi- 
fifva,  Athan.  £p.  Fest.),  or  "ecclesiastical"  (eo 
cksiaslici,  Rufin.  in  Symh.  Apost.  §  38),  though 
the  latter  title  was  also  applied  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures  (Leont.  I.  c.  infr.).  The  canonical  books 
(Leont.  de  Sect.  ii.  to  k  av o  v  i^6 ix  ev  a  $i&\ia) 
were  also  called  "  books  of  the  Testament  "  {4v 
StddriKa  /3i/3A.ia),  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  col- 
lection by  the  striking  name  of  "  the  holy  library  " 
{Bthliotheca  sancta),  which  happily  expresses  the 
unity  and  variety  of  the  Bible  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
d.  Kan.  §  1 ;  Hist,  of  Canon  of  N.  T.  App.  D). 

II.  (a)  The  formation  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest 
times  is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Before 
the  period  of  the  exile  only  faint  traces  occur  of  the 
solemn  presen'ation  and  use  of  sacred  books.  Ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  Moses  the  •'  book  of  the 
law  "  was  "  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (Deut.  xxxi. 
25  fT.),  but  not  in  it  (1  K.  viii.  9;  comp.  Joseph. 
A?it.  iii.  i.  7,  v.  1,  17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  Hilkiah  is  said  to  have  "  found  the  book  of 
the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (2  K.  xxii.  8; 
comp.  2  Chi',  xxxiv.  14).  This  "book  of  the  law," 
which,  in  addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv. 
7),  contamed  general  exhortations  (Deut.  xxviii. 
61)  and  historical  nairatives  (Ex.  xvii.  14),  was 
further  increased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26),  and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sam. 

sical  authors  with  the  "  canon "  of  Scripture,  not- 
withstanding the  tempting  analogy.  If  it  could  b« 
shown  that  6  Kai'njv  was  used  at  an  early  period  foi 
the  lisi  of  sacred  books,  then  it  would  be  the  simplest 
interpretation  to  take  Ka.voi'C^e<79ai.  in  the  sense  of 
■'  being  entered  on  the  list."  [For  this  view  see  F.  C 
Paur,  Die  BeiJeiitiing  i/es  WorCes  KavJiv,  in  Ililgen 
leld"s  ZeUschr  f.  wiss.   Theol.,  1858,  i.  141-160. 
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t.  26),  though  it  is  imposailjle  :o  detennine  their 
ionteuts."  At  a  subseiiuent  time  collections  of 
proverbs  were  made  (I'rov.  xxv.  1),  and  the  later 
prophets  (es{)ecially  .lereuiiah;  comp.  Kueper,  .Ve- 
rem.  Librur.  ss.  intei-p.  tl  ruulex,  Berol.  1837) 
were  familiar  with  the  WTitings  of  their  predeces- 
sors, a  circuiiistaiice  which  may  naturally  be  con- 
nected with  the  traininj;  of  "  the  prophetic  schools." 
It  perhaps  marks  a  further  step  in  the  formation 
of  the  Canon  when  "  the  book  of  the  Lord  "  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  a  general  collection  of  sacred 
teacliing  (xxxiv.  10;  comp.  xxix.  18),  at  once  fa- 
mihar  and  authoritative;  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  definite  collection  either  of  "the  psalms"  or 
of  "  tiie  prophets  "  existed  before  the  Captivity. 
At  that  time  Zechariah  sjHJaks  of  "  the  law  "  and 
'•  the  former  prophets  "  as  in  sofae  measure  coor- 
dinate (Zech.  vii.  12);  and  Diuiiel  refers  to  "  </ie 

books'"  (Dan.  ix.  2,  D*'"12Dn)  hi  a  manner  which 
seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as  already 
collected  into  a  whole.  Even  after  the  Captivity 
the  history  of  the  Canon,  like  all  Jewish  history  up 
to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Faint  traditions  alone  remain  to  interpret 
results  which  are  found  realized  when  the  darkness 
is  first  cleared  away.  Popular  beUef  assigned  to 
Ezra  and  "the  great  synagogue"  the  task  of  col- 
lecthig  and  promulgating  the  Scriptures  as  part  of 
their  work  in  organizing  the  Jewish  Church. 
Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this  belief  (Kau, 
De  Sijnftff.  nvKjna^  1720;  comp.  Ewald,  Gcsch.  d. 
V.  Jsr.  iv.  1!)1),  and  it  is  difiicult  to  answer  them, 
from  the  .scantiness  of  the  evidence  which  can  be 
aflduced;  but  the  belief  is  in  every  way  consistent 
with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  books  themselves.  The  later  em- 
bellishments of  the  tradition,  which  represent  Ezra 
as  the  second  author  of  all  the  books  [2  EsniiAs], 
or  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of  his  work,  can 
only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  universal  belief  in 
his  labors,  and  ought  not  to  cast  discredit  upon  the 
simple  fact  that  the  foundation  oi  the  present  Ca- 
non is  due  to  him.  Xor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  work  was  completed  at  once  ;  so  that  the 
a<;count  (2  Mace.  ii.  1-3)  which  assigns  a  collection 
of  books  to  Xehemiah  is  in  itself  a  confirmation  of 
the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  formation  of  Uie 
Canon  during  the  I'ersian  perio<l.  Tlie  work  of 
Nehemiah  is  not  described  xs  uiitiatory  or  final. 
The  tradition  omits  all  mention  of  the  law,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  its  fiiud  shape 
under  I'lzra,  i>ut  says  that  Nehemiah  "  gathered 
together  the  [writings]  concerning  the  kings  and 
prophets,  and  the  [writings]  of  David,  and  letters 
of  kings  concerning  ofli;riiigs  "  while  "  founding  a 
library"'  ( Kara^aWiixtvos  ^i^hiodr\Kr\v  iiriffv- 
uijyayf  to  TTfpl  Twv  ^aaihicav  Koi  iTpo(\>r)Twv  koI 
ra  Tov  Aai>i5  Kol  iitLffToKas  ^aaiKfuv  Trepl  ava- 
QilJ.aru>v\  2  Maec.  /.  c).  Tiie  various  chkases  of 
b(x)ks  were  tlius  complete<l  in  succession ;  and  this 


<•  According  to  some  (Fabric.  Cod.  Psetidrp.  V.  T. 
.  1113),  this  collfcctioii  of  Hiu-red  books  wns  presorvcJ 
by  Jeremiah  at  tlio  dostrurtioii  of  the  Temple  (roiii|.. 
2  Mnoc.  ii.  4  f.);  acconlinj?  to  others  it  waa  conHUiiieil 
sogether  with  the  ark  (Epiph.  (U  Pond.  civ.  ii.  IG'2). 
In  2  K.  xxii.  8  IT.,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14  ff.,  mention  is  ma-ti' 
mly  of  //i'  L/iiv. 

ft  The  refiTi'nco  to  the  work  of  Judiui  Mace,  in  2 
Aaoc.  ii.  14,  lucravTuf  Se  <<at  'louio?  Ta  itan-enrcoicOTO 
Ita  TOi'  n-oAf/ioi'  Tor  yfyofOTtt  rjfiir  em<rvnjyoy«  ndvTa, 
aX  i<m  nofi  riixty,  appears  fh'm  thccouuecUon  to  refer 
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view  harmonizes  with  what  must  have  been  the 
natural  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  alter  the 
Uetiu"n.  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both  from  their  nature 
gratlual  and  mutuaUy  dependent.  The  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical  de- 
termination of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though,  as 
in  the  parallel  c;ise  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
open  persecution  first  gave  a  clear  and  distuict  ex- 
pression to  the  imphcit  faith. 

The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (b.  c.  108)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian wxs  for  the  New,  the  fmal  crisis  which 
stamped  the  sacred  writings  with  their  pecuhar 
character.  The  king  sought  out  "  the  books  of 
the  law"  (to  fii^Kia  rdv  v6ixov,  1  Mace.  i.  50) 
and  burnt  them ;  and  the  possession  of  a  "  book 
of  the  covenant  "  (  fii^Kiov  SioflrjKTjs)  was  a  cap- 
ital crime  (Joseph.  Aiil.  xii.  5,  §  4,  r)<pavi^fTO 
etTTOv  /3i|8\os  fupedfir)  iepa  koL  vSjuos  ....). 
According  to  tlie  common  tradition,  this  proscrip- 
tion of  "  the  law  "  led  to  the  pubUc  u.se  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets,  and  without  discussing  the 
accuracy  of  this  belief,  it  is  evident  that  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  such  a  persecution  would  be,  tfl  direct 
the  attention  of  the  jieople  more  closely  to  the  books 
which  they  connected  with  the  original  foundation 
of  their  faith.  And  this  was  in  fact  the  result  of 
the  great  trial.  .tVfter  the  Maccabaian  i)ersecution 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged 
in  the  history  of  its  contents.''  The  Bil)le  appears 
from  that  time  as  a  whole,  though  it  was  natural 
that  the  several  parts  were  not  yet  placed  on  an 
wiual  footing,  nor  regarded  universally  and  in  every 
resjDectVith  equal  reverence  "^  (comp.  Zunz,  JJie  yot- 
tesil.  I'orti:  d.  Jiukn,  pp.  14.  25,  &c.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition 
and  of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leoda 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present 
shape  was  formed  gradually  during  a  lengthened 
interval,  beginning  with  Ezra  and  extending  through 
a  part  or  even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  of  the 
I'ei-sian  period  (h.  c.  458-332),  when  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  gift''  poir.tcfl  out  the  necessity  and 
defined  the  hmits  of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
mo.st  importance  to  notice  that  the  collection  waa 
])eculiar  in  character  and  circumscribed  in  contents. 
.\ll  the  evidence  which  can  lie  obtainetl,  though  it 
is  confessedly  scanty,  tends  to  sliow  that  it  is  false, 
l»oth  in  theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  (.).  T.  as 
"all  the  relics  of  the  IIel)ra?o-Chaldaic  literatiu-e 
uj)  to  a  certiiin .  eiwch  "  (De  Wette,  Eiid.  §  8),  if 
tlie  plirasi!  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  <  'anon  w.is  complete<l.  The  epilogue  of  I'xcle- 
siastes  (xii.  11  tf.)  speaks  of  an  exten.sive  literature, 
with  which  the  teaching  of  \\'isdom  is  contrasted, 
and  "  we:iriness  of  the  flesh  "  is  describe*!  as  the 
result  of  the  study  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
jKj.ssible  that  these  "  m.any  writings"  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  between  tlie  composition 
of   I'xclcsiastes  and   the  (Jreek  inva.sion,   and   the 


in  particular  to  his  care  with  regard  to  the  roetitutioil 

of  the  copies  of  tlie  siuTod  writin;p  wliich  were  "  lost" 
(iiairenTujitoTa).  It  is  of  iiii|H>rtjiiu'e  to  notice  tliat  the 
work  wa.^  a  r  fnrnhon,  nml  not  a  n<i('  coUiction. 

o  Yet  tlie  distinction  between  the  three  de(ireo.<>  of 
inspiration  which  were  applied  by  Almrbanel  (Keil, 
E'nI.  §  15.S.  t!)  to  the  three  classes  of  writings  is  un- 
known to  the  eiirly  mhbins. 

''  After  Miiliiclii,  a<-coniing  to  the  Jewish  tnuUtioi 
(Vitringa,  (Pm.  Sicr.  vi.  0;  ap.  Keil,  /.  c). 
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\pocrypha  includes  several  fragments  which  must 
be  referred  to  the  Persian  period  (Uuxtorf,  Tiberius, 
10  f. ;  Hottuiger,  Tkts.Phil.;  Heugsteuberg,  5eJ- 
irage,  i. ;  Haveruick,  Eiid.  i. ;  Oehler,  art.  Kanon 
d.  A.  T.  in  Herzog's  Eiicykl.). 

(j8)  Tlie  contents  of  Oie  Jewish  Canon.  —  The  first 
notice  of  the  O.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct  and 
definite  parts  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the  Greeli 
translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus). 
The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [Ecclesiasticus; 
Jesus  son  of  SiuachJ  ;  but  if  we  admit  the 
later  date  (c.  b.  c.  131),  it  falls  in  with  what  has 
been  said  on  the  effect  of  the  Antiochian  persecu- 
tion. After  that  "  tlie  law,  the  prophecies,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  books  "  are  mentioned  as  integral 
sections  of  a  completed  whole  (o  v6fj.os,  Kal  ai 
wpo(p7]Teiai,  Koi  TO.  \onra  rdv  fii^Kiuv)-,  and  the 
phrase  which  designates  the  last  class  suggests  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  was  still  indefinite 
and  open  to  additions.  A  like  threefold  classifica- 
tion is  used  for  describing  the  entire  0.  T.  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  41,  iv  ry  u6/j.(a  Movaecui 
Kal  Trpo(j)-f]Tais  Kal  \f/a\fiOis;  comp.  Acts  xxviii.  23), 
and  appears  again  in  a  passage  of  Philo,  wliere  the 
Therapeutffl  are  said  to  find  their  true  food  in  "  laws 
and  oracles  uttered  by  prophets,  and  hymns  and 
(ra  SA.Xa)  the  other  [books  ?]  by  which  knowledge 
and  piety  are  increased  and  perfected  "  (Philo,  de 
Ilia  cunt.  3).     [Bible.] 

The  triple  division  of  the  0.  T.  is  itself  not  a 
mere  accidental  or  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  different  stages  of  religious  devel- 
opment through  which  the  Jewish  nation  passed. 
The  Law  is  tlie  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation, 
the  special  discipline  by  which  a  chosen  race  was 
trained  from  a  savage  willfuhiess  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  divine  work.  The  Prophets  portray 
the  struggles  of  the  same  people  when  tliey  came 
into  closer  connection  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  were  led  to  look  for  the  inward  antitypes 
cf  the  outward  precepts.  The  Ifagiographa  carry 
the  divine  lesson  yet  further,  and  show  its  working 
in  the  various  pliases  of  individual  life,  and  in  rela 
tion  to  the  great  ])roblenis  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  present  themselves  by  a  necessary  law  in  the 
later  stages  of  civilization  (comp.  Oehler,  art.  Ka- 
non,  in  Herzog's  Encykl.  p.  253). 

Tlie  general  contents  of  tliese  three  classes  still, 
however,  remain  to  be  determined.  Joskpiiu-s, 
the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  sulject,  enumer- 
ates twenty-two  books  "  wliich  are  justly  belie\ed  to 
be  divine  "  (ra  5(/caia!f  Bi7a  KewKXTev/xeya)  '■  five 
books  of  Moses,  thu-teen  of  the  prophets,  extendirig 
to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (('.  e.  Esther,  according 
to  Joseplius),"  and  four  which  contain  hymns  and 
directions  for  life  (.Joseph,  c.  Apiwi.  i.  8).  Still 
there  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  enumeration,  for 
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a  The  limit  fixed  by  Josephua  marks  the  period  to 
which  the  prophetic  history  extended,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  said,  the  date  at  which  the  0.  T.  canon 
was  itself  finally  closed. 

b  In  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §  6,  Josephus  simply  says  that 
the  Sadducees  rejected  the  precepts  which  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  laws  of  Mcses  (an-ep  ovk  avayeypamat 
IV  Tois  Motfiicreois  vojj.oi's),  but  derived  only  from  tradi- 
tion (to.  €K  irapa6d(re(05,  opposed  to  to.  yeypa^fieva). 
IHie  statement  ha5  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
^ther  writings  of  the  Canon. 

The  Canon  of  the  Sa.>uritans  was  confined  to  the 
Pentateuch,  not  so  much  from  their  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  as  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  the  Law  (Keil, 
Einl.  §  218). 


in  order  to  make  up  the  numbers,  it  is  necensar; 
either  to  rank  Job  among  the  prophets,  or  to  ex- 
clude one  book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Eccle- 
siastes,  from  the  Hagiographa.  The  former  alter 
native  is  the  more  probable,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  Josephus  regards  primarily  the 
liistoric  character  of  the  prophets  (ret  /car'  abrohs 
irpaxOevTa  (ruyeypaxf/au),  a  circumstance  which 
explains  his  deviation  from  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  later  annals  (1  and  2  Chr., 
Ezr.,  Neh.),  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though  he  is  si- 
lent as  to  the  latter  in  his  narrative  (comp.  Orig. 
aj).  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  2.5).  The  later  history,  he 
adds,  has  also  been  written  in  detail,  but  the  records 
have  not  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit, 
"  because  the  accurate  succession  of  the  prophets 
was  not  preserved  in  their  case  "  (Sia  rh  fi^  ye- 
veaQai  rrjv  rdv  ■jrpo<p7)Twv  d/cpi/SI)  SiaSoxV")- 
"  But  what  faith  we  place  in  our  own  Scriptures 
{ypafj.fjia.<TLv)  is  seen  in  our  conduct.  They  have 
suffered  no  addition,  diminution,  or  change.  From 
our  inflmcy  we  learn  to  regard  them  as  decrees  of 
God  {Qeaii  S6y/j.aTa);  we  observe  them,  and  if 
need  be,  we  gladly  die  for  them  "  (c.  Apion.  i.  8; 
comp.  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  10). 

In  these  words  Josephus  clearly  expresses  not  hia 
own  private  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  popular  behef  that  the  Sadducee.'' 
received  only  the  books  of  Moses  (Tertull.  De 
Prcescr.  Jlieret.  45;  Hieron.  in  M<Mh.  xxii.  31,  p. 
181;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  4iJ),  rests  on  no  suflicient 
authority;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  Josephus  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  in  his  account  of 
the  difiTerent  sects  [SADnucEE-s].*  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Talmud,  on  the  otlier  hand,  Gamaliel 
is  represented  as  using  passages  from  tlie  Propliets 
and  the  Hagiographa  in  his  controversies  with 
them,  and  they  reply  with  quotations  from  the 
same  sources  without  scruple  or  objection.  (Comp. 
Eichhorn,  Einl.  §  35:  Lightfoot,  Horce  Hebr.  el 
Tatm.  ii.  616;  C.  F.  Schmid,  Enarr.  Sent.  Fl.Jo- 
siphi  de  Libris'V.  T.  1777;  G.  Giildenapfel,  Di». 
sert.  Josephi  de  Sndd.  Can.  Sent,  exkibens,  1804.) 

The  casual  quotations  of  Josephus  agree  with  his 
express  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  Prov., 
Eccles.,  and  Cant.,  which  furnished  no  materials 
for  his  work,  and  Job,  which,  even  if  historical, 
offered  no  point  of  contact  with  other  history,  he 
uses  aU  tlie  other  books  either  as  divinely  inspired 
wTitings  (5  Moses,  Is.,  Jer.,  Ez.,  Dan.,  12  Proph.), 
or  as  authoritative  sources  of  truth. 

The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  completely  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidences  of  lan- 
guage show  that  the  Apostles  were  familiar  \vith 
several  of  the  Apocryjjhal  books  (Bleek,  Ueber  d. 
Stellung  d.  Apukr.  u.  s.  iv.  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853, 
pp.  267  AT. ) ;  £■  but  they  do  not  contain  one  authori- 
tative or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Judges,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Esther,  Ezra, 


c  The  chief  passages  which  Bleek  quotes,  after  Stier 
and  Nitzsch,  are  James  i.  19  ||  Ecclus.  v.  11  ;  1  Pet.  i.  6, 
7  II  Wisd.  iii.  3-7;  Heb.  xi.  34,  35  II  2  Mace.  vi.  18  — 
vii.  42 ;  Heb.  i.  3  II  Wisd.  vii.  26,  &c.  ;  Rom.  i.  20-32 
II  Wisd.  xiii.-xv.  ;  Rom.  ix.  21  II  Wisd.  xv.  7  ;  Eph.  vi. 
13-17  II  Wisd.  V.  18-20.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  these 
passages  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  Apostolic  writers 
were  a.cquainterl  with  the  Apocryphal  books,  they  indi- 
cate with  equal  clearness  that  their  silence  with  regard 
to  them  cannot  have  been  purely  accidental.  An  ear 
lier  criticism  of  t_i  alleged  coincidences  is  given  in 
Cosin's  Canon  of  Scripture,  §§  35  ff. 
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uid  Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  is  used  either  for  illustration  or  proof." 

Several  of  the  early  fathers  descr'Le  the  contents 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  terms  which  generally 
igree  with  the  results  already  obtiuned.  Mki.ito 
of  Sardis  (c.  17'J  a.  d.)  in  a  journey  to  the  East 
made  the  question  of  the  exact  number  and  order 
of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament "  a  subject  of 
special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  friend 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  2G).  He  gives  the  result  in  the 
following  form ;  tlie  books  are,  5  Moses  .  .  .  Josh., 
Jud.,  Kuth,  4  K.,  2  C'hr.,  I's.,  I'rov.  (2oAo;u&)J'os 
Tlapoifxiai  koI  locpla),  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Job,  Is.,  Jer., 
12  I'roph.,  Dan.,  1'^.,  Esdr.  The  an-angement  is 
peculiar,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  1-Lsther 
are  wanting.  The  former  is  without  doubt  included 
in  the  genei-al  title  "  ICsdras,"  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured (Eichliorn,  Kinl.  §  52;  comp.  Houth,  iie/. 
Siicv.  i.  1;JG)  that  Esther  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  same  collection  of  records  of  the  history  after 
the  exile.*  The  testimony  of  Ouigkn  labors  under 
a  similar  difficulty.  According  to  the  present  Greek 
text  (Euseb.  //.  K.  vi.  25;  In  Ps.  i.  Philoc.  3), 
in  enumerating  the  22  books  "  which  tlie  fJebreus 
hand  down  as  included  in  the  Testament  (eySiad-fj- 
Kovs),"  he  omits  tbe  Ijook  of  the  12  minor  proph- 
ets, and  adds  "  the  LetU'v  "  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
and  Lamentations  {'Upenias  crvv  &pr}vois  Hal  rfj 
ivKTToKfj  iv  (v'l)-  I'lie  number  is  thus  imperfect, 
and  the  Latin  version  of  Kufiiuis  has  rightly  pre- 
served the  book  of  the  12  prophets  in  the  catalogue 
placing  it  after  Cant,  and  before  the  greater  proph- 
ets, a  strange  position,  which  can  hardly  have  been 
due  to  an  arl)itrary  insertion  (cf.  Hil.  Prol.  in  Ps. 
15).<^  The  addition  of  "the  Leiler"  to  Jer.  is  in- 
explicauie  except  on  tlie  assumption  that  it  was  an 
error  springing  naturally  from  the  haljitual  use  of 
the  LXX.,  in  which  the  books  are  united,  for  there 
is  not  the  sligiitest  trace  that  this  late  apocryphal 
fragment  [15Ai;rcii,  Hook  ok]  ever  formed  part 
of  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  statement  of  .Ikkomk 
is  clear  and  complete.  After  noticing  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  witH 
the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  5 
double  letters  with  the  5  "double  books"  (Sam., 
K.,  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Jer.),  he  gives  the  contents  of  the 
I>aw,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew  authorities,  placing 
Daniel  in  the  hist  class;  and  adding  that  whatever 
is  without  the  number  of  these  must  be  placed 
among  the  Apocrypha.  ("  Hie  prologus  Script. 
quasi  galeatum  principium  omnibus  hbris  quos  de 
Hebrajo  vertinius  in  Latinum  convenire  potest,  ut 
scire  valeamus,  quidquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Apoc- 
rypha e.s.se  ponenduni,"  Ilieron.  P/(//.  Gal.).  The 
statement  of  the  Tdlinwl  is  in  many  respects  so 
remarkable  that  it  must  be  transcribed  entire. 
"  IJut  who  wrote  [the  books  of  the  IJible] '?  Jloses 
wrote  his  own  book  (V),  the  Pentateuch,  the  sectwn 

a  Some  paaaagca  are  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  which  are 
act  found  In  the  canonical  book.s.  Tlie  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  tliat  from  tlio  prophecies  of  Enoch 
[Enoch,  Book  of)  (.hide,  14).  Others  have  been  found 
in  Luke  xi.  40-51;  .lohn  vii.  38:  James  iv.  5,  (> ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;   liut  these  are  more  or  It-ss  questionable. 

t  llo<ly(0<r  BihI.  Trrt.  p.  64'))  quotes  a  Fingular 
note,  falsely  attributed  to  Athnnosius,  who  likewise 
omitA  Esther.  "  Sunt  etiam  ex  antiquis  Ilchrtris  qui 
Esther  lulniittAnt,  atquc  ut  nunierus  iilrm  (22)  scrvo- 
%ur,  cum  Ju'licihiiA  oopulurunt."  The  book  is  want- 
ing also  In  the  Sijnopx.  .S".  Srripl.,  iiregor.  A'az.,  Am- 
ttulocJiiuSy  Nicephoru3  UaUistus,  jtc. 
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abotU  Baltiam  and  Job.  Joshua  wrcle  hU  own 
book  and  the  eight  [last]  verses  of  the  I'enU.teuch. 
Samuel  wrote  his  own  book,  the  book  of  Judges 
and  Ituth.  David  WTOte  the  book  of  I'salms,  [of 
which,  however,  some  were  composed]  by  the  ten 
venerable  elders,  Adam,  the  first  man,  Melchizedek, 
.Vbraham,  INIoses,  Haman,  Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and 
tlie  three  sons  of  Korali.  Jeremiali  wrote  his  own 
book,  the  liooks  of  Kings  and  Lamentations.  Hez- 
ckiah  and  his  friends  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books 
contained  in  the  Memorial  word  LaMSCHaK,  i.  e. 
Isaiah,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Eccle.siastes.  The  men 
of  the  great  Synagogue  [reduced  to  writing]  the 
books  containc<l  in  the  memorial  letter  KaNDaG, 
(.  e.  Ezekiel,  the  12  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and 
Esther.  Ezra  wrote  his  own  book,  and  brought 
down  the  genealogies  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to 
his  own  times  ....  \\'ho  brought  the  remainder 
of  the  books  [of  Chronicles]  to  a  clo.se?  Nehemiah 
the  son  of  Hachalijah  "  {liaba  Baihra  f.  14  b,  ap. 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon,  I.e.). 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date  (c.  A.  d. 
500),  from  which  this  tradition  is  derived,  it  is 
evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  description  of  the 
work  of  P>.ra  and  the  Great  S}Tiagogue  which  has 
been  presen-ed.  The  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  Canon  bears  every  mark  of 
]jrobability.  The  early  fables  i»3  to  the  work  of 
Ezra  [2  Esdkas;  see  above]  are  a  natural  corrup- 
tion of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a  time  entirely 
supplanted  it;  but  as  it  stands  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Schools,  it  bears 
witness  to  the  authority  of  the  complete  Canon, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  its  gradual  forma- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  independent  results  of 
internal  evidence. 

'ITie  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw  little  light 
upon  the  Canon.  They  generally  reckon  twenty- 
two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  five  of  the  Law,  eight  of  the 
Prophets  (.losh.,  Judg.  and  liuth,  1,  2  Sam.,  1, 
2  K.,  Is.,  Jer.  and  Lam.,  I'lz.,  12  Proph.),  and 
nine  of  the  Hagiographa  (Hieroii.  Prol.  in  liv(j.). 
The  Last  number  was  more  commonly  increased  to 
eleven  by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  books  of 

Ruth  and  Lamentation  ("  the  24  Books  "  C"'~!t27y 

n^Il"nS1),  and  in  that  case  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Yod  was  thrice  repeated  in  reverence  for  the 
sacred  name  (Ilody,  /A'  liibl.  Text.  p.  044;  Eich- 
horn,  ICinl.  §  0).  fn  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  the  early 
editions  of  the  0.  T.,  the  arrangement  of  the  later 
books  offers  great  variations  (Hody,  /.  c,  gives  a  large 
collection),  but  they  geiicndly  agree  in  reckoning  all 
separately  except  the  books  of  I'^ni  and  Nehemiah  '' 
(Buxtorf,  Hottingor,  Ilengstenberg,  Hiivernick,  //. 
cc.  ;  Zunz,  (iollisd.   Vorlruye  d.  Judc/i). 


c  Origen  exi)res8ly  excludes  1  Marc,  from  the  canon 
{t(io  Si  rovTuiv  cVt'i  7a  MaKit.),  although  written  In  He- 
bi-ew.  Bertholdfs  statement  to  the  contrary  is  incor- 
rect (E/h/.  §  31).  although  Kcil  ('/r  And.  Can.  Libh. 
Macr.  67)  maintains  the  snnic  opinion. 

''  Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  judgment  of  later 
writers,  there  are  trnros  of  the  existence  of  doubta 
among  the  first  Jewish  doctors  as  to  some  books. 
Thus  in  the  .Mi.shna  (Jail.  3,  5)  a  discussion  is  recorded 
OS  to  Cant,  and  Jx-clcs.  whrthcr  they  "  soil  the  hands  ;  " 
and  a  difforcnro  as  (o  the  latter  book  «ixistc<l  between 
tbe  great  schools  of  liillel  and  Shamniai.  Tlie  sam* 
doubts  08  to  Ecclcs.  are  repeated  in  another  form  !■ 
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So  Ito-  theu  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Hebrew 
Canou  was  uniform  and  coincident  with  our  own ; « 
but  while  the  Palestinian  Jews  combined  to  pre- 
serve the  strict  limits  of  the  old  prophetic  writings, 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  allowed  themselves  greater 
freedom.  Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  less 
definite,  and  the  same  influences  which  created 
among  them  an  independent  literature  disinclined 
them  to  regard  with  marked  veneration  more  than 
the  Law  itself.  The  idea  of  a  Canon  was  foreign 
to  their  habits;  and  the  fact  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  books  not  merely  in  a  translation,  but 
in  a  translation  made  at  different  times,  without 
any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any  uniformity  of 
ejcecution,  necessarily  weakened  that  traditional 
feeling  of  their  real  connection  which  existed  in 
Palestine.  Translations  of  later  books  were  made 
(1  Mace,  Ecclus..  Baruch,  &c.},  and  new  ones 
were  written  (2  Mace,  Wisd.),  which  were  reck- 
oned in  the  sum  of  their  religious  literature,  and 
probably  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hagio- 
grapha  in  common  esteem.  But  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  popuhir  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  living  Word  which  deprived  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  value. 
So  far  as  an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  Pal- 
estine. In  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence  to  the 
contrary  this  is  most  likely,  and  positive  indications 
of  the  fact  are  not  wanting.  The  translator  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  uses  the  same  phrase  (6  vS/xos 
Kol  oi  irpo<p7]Tai  koX  to.  aAAa  ;8iy8A.ia)  in  speaking 
of  his  grandfather's  Biblical  studies  in  Palestine, 
and  of  his  own  in  Egypt  (comp.  Eichhorni  Juiil. 
§  22),  and  he  could  hardly  have  done  so,  had  the 
Bible  been  different  ui  the  two  places.  The  evi- 
dence of  Philo,  if  less  direct,  is  still  more  conclu- 
sive. His  language  shows  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  yet  he  does  not 
make  a  single  quotation  from  them  (Hornemann, 
Obsefv.  ad  illustr.  doctr.  de  Can.  V.  T.  ex  Pldlone, 
pp.  28,  20,  ap.  Eichhorn,  Einl.  §  26),  though,  they 
offered  much  that  was  favorable  to  his  views.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  Law,  he  quotes 
all  the  books  of  "the  Prophets,"  and  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs,  from  the  Hagiographa,  and  several 
of  them  (Is.,  Jer.,  Hos.,  Zech.,  Ps.,  Prov.)  with 
clear  assertions  of  their  "  prophetic  "  or  inspired 
character.  Of  the  remaining  Hagiographa  (Neh., 
Ruth,  Lam.,  1,  2  Chron.,  Dan.,  Eccl.,  Cant.,)  he 
makes  no  mention,  but  the  three  first  may  have 
been  attached,  as  often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other 
books  (Ez.,  Jud.,  Jer.),  so  that  four  writings  alone 
are  entirely  unattested  by  him  (comp.  Hornemann, 
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/.  c. ).  A  further  trace  of  the  identity  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Canon  with  the  Palestuiian  is  found  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  P^sdras  [2  Esdkas],  where  "  24  open 
books"  are  specially  distinguished  from  the  mass 
of  esoteric  writings  which  were  dictated  to  Ezra  by 
inspiration  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  44  ff.). 

From  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one  Canon  of 
the  Sacred  wi-itings,  defined  distinctly  in  Palestine, 
and  admitted,  though  with  a  less  definite  apprehen- 
sion of  its  pecuUar  characteristics,  by  the  Hellen- 
izing  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  that  this  Canon 
was  recognized,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  by  our 
Lord  ancl  his  Apostles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  of  other  religious  books  with  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  0.  T.,  and  their  common 
use  in  Egypt,  was  already  opening  the  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  original  Canon,  and  assigning  an 
authority  to  later  wi'itings  which  they  did  not  de- 
rive from  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

HI.  a.  The  Ulstonj  of  the  Chnstian  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament. — The  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  among  Christian  ^Titers  exhibits 
the  natural  issue  of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  en- 
larged as  it  had  been  by  apocryjjhal  additions.  In 
proportion  as  the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely 
dependent  on  that  version  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  gradually  lost 
in  common  practice  the  sense  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the 
Apocrypha.  The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into 
the  custom  of  the  Church ;  and  the  public  use  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  obliterated  in  popular  regard 
the  characteristic  marks  of  their  origin  and  value, 
which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But 
the  custom  of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  ab- 
solute judgment.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  grc^t 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Body  shrank  by  a  wise 
forethought  from  a  work  for  which  they  were  un- 
fitted; for  by  acquirements  and  constitution  they 
were  Uttle  capable  of  solving  a  problem  which  must 
at  last  depend  on  historical  data.  And  this  re- 
mark must  be  applied  to  the  details  of  patristic  ev- 
idence on  the  contents  of  the  Canon.  Their  habit 
must  be  distinguished  from  their  judgment.  The 
want  of  critical  tact  which  allowed  them  to  use  the 
most  obviously  pseudonymous  works  (2  Esdras, 
Enoch)  as  genuine  productions  of  their  supposed 
authors,  or  as  "divine  Scripture,"  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  casual  and  isolated  testimonies 
to  single  books.  In  such  cases  the  form  as  well  as 
the  fact  of  the  attestation  requires  to  be  examined, 
and  after  this  the  combined  witness  of  different 
Churches  can  alone  suffice  to  stamp  a  book  with 
ecclesiastical  authority. 


the  Talmud  {.Sabb.  f.  30,  2),  where  it  is  said  that  the 
book  would  have  been  concealed  (TD3)  but  •for  the 
quotations  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Comp.  Hie- 
ton.Comm.  in  Eic'es.  s.  f. :  "  Aiuat  Hebraei  cum  inter 
caetera  scripta  Salomonis  quae  antiquata  sunt  nee  in 
memoria  duraverunt,  et  hie  liber  oblitterandus  vide- 
retur,  eo  quod  vanas  Dei  assereret  creaturas  .  .  .  . 
ex.  hoc  uno  capitulo  (xii.)  meruisse  auctoritatem  .  .  ." 
Parallel  passages  are  quoted  in  the  notes  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  by  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  pp.  322  ff. 
The  doi'bts  as  to  Esther  have  been  already  noticed. 

\8er  es  of  references  to  the  -Apocrypha,  books  from 
'ewish  writers  has  been  made  by  Ilottinger  {Thes. 
Philol.  1659),  and  collected  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
worth {O/i  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  .\pp.  0.).  Com- 
pare also  the  valuable  notices  in  Zunz,  Die  gottesd. 
Vortr.  d.  Jiiden,  pp    126  ff. 


*  The  passages  from  the  Talmud  relating  to  Canticles 
and  Ecclesiastes  are  quoted  and  translated  in  full  by 
Ginsburg  ( Co/ic/ei/j,  Lond.  1861,  pp.  13-15).  The  phrase 
used  in  some  of  these  passages,  "  to  soil  (or  '  pollute  '| 
the  hands,"  has  often  been  misunderstood.  As  applied 
to  a  book,  it  signifies  '■  to  be  sacred  "  or  "  canonical," 
not  the  reverse,  as  might  naturally  be  suppwed.  This 
fact  is  clearly  shown,  and  the  reason  of  it  given,  by 
Ginsburg,  Song  of  Songs,  London,  1857,  p.  3,  note. 

A. 

a  The  dream  of  a  second  and  third  revision  of  the 
Jewish  Canon  in  the  time.'i  of  Eleazer  and  Hillel,  by 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  were  ratified  (Genebrard), 
rests  on  no  basis  whatever.  The  supposition  that  the 
Jews  rejected  the  Apocrypha  after  our  Lord's  coming 
(Card.  Perron)  is  equally  unfounded.  Cosin,  Canon 
of  Scripture.  §§  23,  25. 
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The  cunfuiion  which  \vaa  necessarily  introduced 
by  the  use  of  the  LXX.  was  furtiier  increased 
*hen  ilie  ^^'estern  Churcli  rose  in  inii)(>rtance.  'J'he 
LXX.  itself  was  the  original  of  tlie  Old  Latin,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  originid  distinction  between 
die  constituent  books  of  the  Hible  became  more 
and  more  dillicult  in  the  version  of  a  version ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Helirew  t'hurch  dwindled  down 
to  an  obscure  sect,  and  the  intercourse  between  the 
Churches  of  the  I'^t  and  West  grew  less  intimate. 
The  impulse  which  instigated  Jlelito  in  the  second 
century  to  seek  in  "the  I'jist"  an  "accurate"  ac- 
count of  "the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,"  grad- 
Hally  lost  its  force  as  the  .lewisii  nation  and  literature 
were  further  withdrawn  from  the  circle  of  Christian 
knowledge.  The  (Jld  Latin  version  converted  use 
populmly  into  belief,  and  the  investigations  of  Je- 
rome were  unable  to  counteract  the  feeling  which 
had  gained  strength  silently,  without  any  distinct 
and  authoritative  sanction.  Yet  one  important, 
tliough  obscure,  jjrotest  was  made  against  the  grow- 
ing error.  The  Nazarenes,  the  relics  of  the  lie- 
brew  Church,  in  addition  to  the  New  Testament 
"made  use  of  the  Old  TesUiment,  as  the  Jews" 
(Epiph.  JImr.  xxix.  7).  They  had  "the  whole 
Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  llagiographa  so 
called,  that  is  the  jwetical  books,  and  the  Kings, 
and  Chronicles  and  Ilsther,  and  all  the  other  books 
in  Hebrew"  (l^piph.  /.  c.  wap  aiiTois  yap  niis  6 
y6fj.os  Kal  ol  wpo(j)riTai  Koi  to  ypa(pe7a  Aeyd/xeva, 
^7j/ul  5*  TO.  arixvpd,  xo-i  ai  BaatXeTai  Kal  Tlapa- 
\fnr6fifi/a  Kal  Ai(T0r]p  Kal  raWa  navTa  'E/Spai- 
KCDS  avayLuwffKfTai).  And  in  connection  with  this 
fact,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  .Iu.stix  Mahtyh, 
who  drew  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  Pal- 
estine, makes  no  use  of  the  apocryphal  writings  in 
any  of  his  works. 

Krom  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
hi.story  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in 
•he  first  instance  from  definite  catalogues  and  not 
from  isolated  (piotations.  But  even  this  evidence 
is  hicomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  A  comi)arison  of 
the  subjoined  table  (No.  L)  of  the  chief  extant  <  'at- 
alogues  will  show  how  few  of  them  are  really  inde- 
pendent; and  the  later  transcrii)tions  are  commonly 
of  no  value,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  liave  been 
made  with  any  critical  appreciation  of  their  dis- 
tinctive worth. 

These  Catalogues  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
clas.ses,  Hebrew  and  Latin;  and  the  fonner,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  wiiich  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  tiiree  original  sources  from  wliich  the 
Catalogues  were  derived.  'J'iie  first  may  Ijc  called 
the  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  Kntjland  (the  7'ii/iiiiiil,  ./ironic,  Jonii. 
Dainasc).  'J'he  second  dillers  from  this  hy  the 
Ailission  of  the  book  of  I'lsther  (.Mililn,  [Atlian.] 
St/n.  S.  Sai'pt.,  Grer/.  Am.,  AmphUorh.,  Lcont., 
yiccph.  Ciilli.it.).  The  thinl  differs  by  tiie  ntUi- 
tion  of  ISaruch,  or  "the  Letter "  ((^^/-///o;,  Allut- 
tuis.,  Cijr.  JJitri's.,  [Coiicil.  L<hhI.,\  llil.  J'irtav.). 
The  omission  of  I''.stiicr  may  mark  a  real  variation 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewisli  Church  [lvsTiii;it], 
kut  the  addition  of  Itaruch  is  j)robal>ly  due  to  the 
phice  which  it  occupied  in  direct  connection  with 
Jeremiali,  not  only  in  the  (ireck  and  Latin  trans- 
•ations,  liut  |)crliaps  also  in  some  copies  of  the 
ielirew  text  [I?aiu:(ii,  Hook  ok].  'I'his  is  ren- 
Jered  more  likely  by  the  converse  fact  tliat  the  Lam- 
Uitatioh.^  and  narudi  are  not  distinctly  enumerate<l 
•>y  many  writers  wiio  certainly  received  l)oth  liook.s. 
Juring  the  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew  Canon 
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is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recognized,  aiid 
it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority  of  thoM 
fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  weight.  Jn  the  mean  time,  however,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  the  conmion  usage  of  the 
early  fathers  was  influenced  by  the  position  which 
the  Apocryphal  liooks  occupied  in  the  current  ver 
sions,  and  they  f|uote<l  them  frequently  as  Script- 
ure when  they  were  not  led  to  refer  to  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity.  The  suljoinetl  table  (No.  H.J 
will  show  thi!  extent  and  character  of  this  partial 
testimony  to  the  disputed  books. 

These  casual  testimonies  are,  however,  of  com- 
])ai'atively  slight  value,  and  are,  iu  many  cases,  op- 
posed to  the  dclilierate  judgment  of  the  authors 
from  whom  tliey  are  quoted.  'l"he  real  divergence 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  Old  'J'estanient  Canon  is 
to  be  traced  to  Aucjustixe,  whose  wavering  and 
uncertain  language  on  the  point  furnishes  abundant 
materials  for  controversy.  By  education  and  char- 
.icter  he  occujiied  a  ])osition  more  than  usually 
unfavorable  for  historical  criticism,  and  yet  his 
overpowering  influence,  when  it  fell  in  with  ordi- 
nary usage,  gave  consistency  and  strength  to  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  to  advocate,  for  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  wliether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except  in  language.  In  a 
famous  pa.ssage  (de  JJoclr.  Christ,  ii.  8  (13))  he 
enumerates  the  l)Ooks  which  are  contained  in  "the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  includes  among 
them  the  Apocryphal  books  without  any  clear  mark 
of  distinction.  This  general  statement  is  further 
confirmed  by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Canons,  and  refers  the  author- 
ity of  the  Apocryphal  books  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  the  first  passage  he  speaks  of 
the  jMaccabffian  history  as  not  "  found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  others, 
among  which  are  also  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
wliicli  the  Clnirch,  and  not  the  Jews,  holds  for  ca- 
nonical, on  account  of  the  marvellous  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  [recorded  in  them]  ..."  (quorum 
sup[)utatio  tempdnnn  non  in  Scrii)turis  Sanctis, 
qua;  Canonicie  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur, 
in  quibus  sunt  et  Machaba'orum  libri,  quos  non 
Judffii,  sed  ccdesia  pro  Canonicis  hal.et  .  .  .  De 
Civ.  xviii.  •"()).  In  the  other  passage  he  speaks  of 
the  books  of  the  Maccaliees  as  "received  (recepta; 
by  the  Church,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be  read 
with  sobriety"  (c.  Gaud.  i.  38).  But  it  will  I* 
noticed  that  in  each  case  a  distinction  is  drawn  tie- 
t  ween  the  "  Lcdesiastical  "  and  properly  "Canon- 
ical "  Ixioks.  In  the  second  case  he  expressly  lowers 
tlie  autliority  of  the  liooks  of  the  Maccabees  by  re- 
marking that  "  the  .lews  have  them  not  like  the 
Law,  the  P.salms,  and  the  Projihets  to  which  the 
lyord  gives  His  witness"  (Aug.  /.  c).  And  the 
original  catalogue  is  ecpially  qualified  liy  an  intro- 
duction which  distinguisiies  Ictween  the  authority 
of  books  which  are  received  liy  all  and  by  some  of 
the  (hurdles;  and,  ayain,  between  those  which  are 
rtreivcd  i>y  chun-hes  of  great  or  of  small  weight 
((/('  Dovtr'.  Clir.  ii.  8  (12))  so  that  the  list  which 
inuuediately  follows  must  he  interjireted  by  this 
nde.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  Augu.stine's 
s|)ecial  regard  for  the  Hebrew  Canon,  it  may  be 
further  urged  that  he  appeals  to  the  Jews,  "the 
lihrarians  of  the  ( 'hristians,"  as  ix3s.<iessing  "all  the 
writings  iu  which  Christ  was  prophesied  of"  (/n 
/'.<.  xl.,  Ps.  Ivi.),  and  to  "  the  Ijiw,  the  Psalms,  and 
tlie  Prophets,"  which  were  supportal  by  the  witnees 
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of  the  Jews  (c.  Gaud.  1.  c. ),  as  in&'uding  "  all  the 
eanDnical  authorities  of  the  Sacred  books  "  (c/e  Unit. 
Eccles.  p.  IG),  which,  as  he  says  in  another  place 
(de  Civ.  XV.  23,  4),  "were  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  the  Hebrew  people  by  the  care  of  the  successive 
priests."  But  on  the  other  hand  Augustine  fre- 
quently uses  passages  from  the  Apocrj'phal  books 
as  coi.rdiiiate  with  Scripture,  and  practically  dis- 
regards the  rules  of  distinction  between  the  various 
classes  of  sacred  writings  which  he  had  himself  laid 
down.  He  stood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age 
of  independent  learning,  and  follows  at  one  time 
the  conclusions  of  criticism,  at  another  the  prescrip- 
tions of  habit,  which  from  his  date  grew  more  and 
more  powerful. 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any  Greek 
authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.  d.  .3i}7r'),  though  with  a  reservation 
(Can.  47,  De  confirmando  isto  Canone  transmarina 
ecclesia  coiisulatur),  and  afterwards  pubhshed  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Innocent, 
Damasus,  and  Gelasius  (cf.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
d.  Kan.  151  ff.);  and  it  recurs  in  many  later  writ- 
ers. But  nevertheless  a  continuous  succession  of 
the  more  learned  fathers  in  the  West  maintained 
the  distinctive  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Keforraation.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
fury  Primasius  {Comm.  in  Apoc.  iv.  Cosin,  §  92?), 
in  the  7th  Gregory  the  Great  {Moral,  xix.  21,  p. 
622),  in  the  8th  Bede  {In  Apoc.  iv.?),  in  the  9th 
Alcuin  {ap.  Hody,  654;  yet  see  Carm.  vi.,  vii.), 
in  the  10th  Radulphus  Flav.  {In  Levil.  xiv. 
Hody,  655),  m  the  12th  Peter  of  Clugni  {Up. 

c.  Petr.  Hody,  l.  c),  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  {de 
Script.  6),  and  John  of  Salisbur.y  (Hody,  (i56; 
Cosin,  §  130),  in  the  13th  Hugo  Caruinalis 
(Hody,  656),  in  the  14th  Nictiolas  Lip.axus 
(Hody,  p.  657;  Cosin,  §  146),  Wycliffe  (?  comp. 
Hody,  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  657;  Cosin,  §  147), 
in  the  15th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Cosin,  §  150), 
and  Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §  151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  XiMENES  {Ed.  Compl.  Pre/.),  SiXTUS  Se- 
NENSis  {Biblioth.  i.  1),  and  Card.  Cajetan  (Hody, 
p.  662;  Cosin  §  173),  repeat  with  approval  the 
decision  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a  clear  line  betweeii 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Scho- 
lastical  History  of  the  Canon;  Reuss,  (/i'e   Gesch. 

d.  heiliyen  Sckriften  N.  T.,  Ed.  2,  §  328). 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  CouNCir.  of  TitENT,  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Caiion 
was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labors  of  that  assem- 
bly was  to  circumscribe  a  freedom  which  the  growth 
of  literature  seemed  to  render  perilous."  The  de- 
cree of  the  Council  "on  the  Canonical  Scriptures," 
which  was  made  at  the  4th  Session  (April  8th, 
1546),  at  which  about  53  representati\'es  were  pres- 
ent, pronounced  the  enlarged  Canqn,  including  the 
Apocryphal  books,  to  be  deserving  in  all  its  parts 
of  "equal  veneration"  (pari  pietatis  afFectu),  and 
added  a  list  of  books  "  to  prevent  the  possibLhty  of 
doubt  "  (ne  cui  dubitatio  suboriri  possit).  This 
hasty  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  its  form  to 
any  catalogue  before  published,  was  closed  by  a  sol- 
emn anathema  against  all  who  should  "  not  receive 
the  entire  books  with  all  their  parts  as  sacred  and 
^nonical  "  (Si  quis  autem  libros  ipsos  integros  cum 
minibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  ecclesia  catholica 
egi  consueverunt  et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  edi- 


.i  The  history  of  the  Catalogue   published  at  the 
Council  of  Flor-)nce  [1441)  is  obscure  (Cosin  §§  159  f.), 
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tioue  habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  suscepe- 
rit  .  .  .  .  anathema  esto.  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  iv.) 
This  decree  was  not,  however,  passed  without  oppo- 
sition (Sarpi,  139  ff.  ed.  1655,  though  Pallavachio 
denies  this);  and  in  spite  of  the  absolute  terms  m 
which  it  is  expressed,  later  Romanists  have  sought 
to  find  a  method  of  escaping  from  the  definite 
equalization  of  the  two  classes  of  Sacred  writings 
by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  subsidiary  clauses. 
Du  Pin  {Dissert,  prelim,  i.  1),  Lamy  {App.  Bibl. 
ii.  5),  and  Jahn  {Einl.  in  d.  A.  T.,  i.  141  ff.  ap. 
Reuss,  a.  a.O.  §  337),  endeavored  to  establish  two 
classes,  of  proto-Canonical  and  deutero-Canonical 
books,  attriljuting  to  the  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to 
the  second  only  an  ethical  authority.  But  such  a 
classification,  however  true  it  may  be,  is  obviously 
at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  Tridentine  de- 
cision, and  has  found  compaKitively  little  favor 
among  Romish  ^v^ite^s  (comp.  [Herbst]  Welte 
Einl.  ii.  ff.  1  f.). 

The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  uj 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judgment 
was  expressed  varied  considerably  in  the  difierent 
confessions.  The  Lutheran  formularies  coutain  no 
definite  article  on  the  subject,  but  the  note  which 
Luther  placed  in  the  front  of  his  Gennan  transla- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha  ^ed.  1534),  is  an  adequate 
declaration  of  the  later  judgment  of  the  Commun 
ion  :  "  Apocrypha,  that  is,  Books  which  are  not 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  {nickt  gleich  gehalten) 
with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable  and 
good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was  furthei 
expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  separate 
books,  in  which  Luther  freely  criticised  their  indi- 
vidual worth,  and  wholly  rejected  3  and  4  Lsdras, 
as  unworthy  of  translation.  At  an  earlier  period 
Carlstadt  (1520)  published  a  critical  essay,  De  ca- 
mmicis  scripturis  Ubellus  (reprinted  in  Credner, 
Zur  Gesoh.  d.  Kan.  pp.  2D1  ft'.),  in  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Canonical  books 
into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Judith, 
Tobit,  1  and  2  ilacc,  as  Hagiographa,  though  not 
included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while  he  rejected 
the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha  with  considerable 
parts  of  Daniel  as  "  utterly  apocryphal "  {plane 
upocryphi;  Credn.  pp.  389,  410  ft'.). 

The  Calvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced  into 
their  symbolic  documents  a  distinction  l)etween  the 
"Canonical"  and  "Apocryphal,"  or  "  Ecclesiasti- 
cal "  books.  The  GaUican  Confession  (1561),  after 
an  ermmeration  of  the  Hieronymian  Canon  {Art.  3), 
adds  {Art.  4)  "  tliat  the  other  ecclesiastical  books 
are  useful,  yet  not  such  that  any  article  of  faith 
could  be  established  out  of  them  "  {quo  [sc.  Spiritxi 
Sancto']  su'igerente  docemur,  iUos  [sc.  libros  Canon- 
icos']  ab  aliis  libris  ecclcsiaslicis  discernei-e,  qui,  ui 
sint  utiles,  non  sunt  tamen  ejusniodi,  ut  ex  its  cmv- 
stitui  possit  aliquis  Jidei  arttculus).  The  lielgic 
Confession  (1561?)  contains  a  similar  enumeration 
of  the  Canonical  books  {Art.  4),  and  allows  their 
public  use  by  the  Church,  Init  denies  to  them  all 
independent  authority  in  matters  of  faith  {Art.  6). 
The  later  Helvetic  Confession  (1562,  Bulhnger)  no- 
tices the  distinction  between  the  Canonical  and 
Apocryphal  books  without  pronouncing  any  judg- 
ment on  the  question  (Niemeyer,  Libr.  Symh.  Ec- 


and  it  was  probably  limited  to  the  determination  of 
books  fcT  Ecclesiastical  use  (Reuss,  §  325). 
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No.  I.  — CHRISTIAN  CATALOGUES  OP  THE  BOOKS  01-    CHE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

the  list  extends  only  to  such  books  as  are  disputed.  Of  the  signs,  *  indicates  that  the  book  is  exprhSflj 
reckoned  as  Holy  tkripture:  t  that  it  is  placed  expressly  in  a  second  rank  :  ?  that  it  is  mentioned  mtJi 
doubt.     A  blank  marks  the  silence  of  the  author  as  to  the  book  in  question. 


I.  CoNCiLiAK  Catalogues: 
[Laodicene]  .     a.  d.  3G3 

Carthaginian      .     .    397  (?) 

Apostolic  Canons    .... 

IF    Pkivate  Catalogues: 

(a)  Gretk  writers. 

Melito  .     .  A.  D.  c.  100  [180] 

Origen .  .  .  .  c.  183-253 
Athanasius  .  .  .  296-373 
Cyril  of  Jerus.    .     .  315-oSG 

Synopsis  S.  Script 

[Nicephori]  Stichometria .  . 
Gregorj-  of  Naz.  .  300-391 
Amphilochius  .  .  c.  380 
Epiphanius  .  .  c.  303-403 
Leontius  ....  c.  590 
Joannes  Damasc.  .  .  t750 
Nicephorus  Callist. .  c.  1330 
Cod.  Gr.  ScBc.  X 

(b)  Latin  iLvilers. 

Ililarius  I'ictav.  a.  u.  t  c.  370 

Hieronymus.     .     .    329-420 

Kufinus    .     .     c.  380  [t410] 

Augustinus  .     .     •   355-430 

[Damasus] 

[Innocentius] 

Cassiodorus   ....    t570 

Wdoi-UB  Hispal.  .  t696  [63G] 

Sacram.  Gallic.   "  ante  annot 
1000" 

rCod.  Clarom  Sac.  VII.  .     . 
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Cone.  Laod.  Can.  lix.i 

Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  Can. 

xxxix.  (Alii  xlvii.).''^ 
Can.  Apost.  Ixxvi.  (Alii 

Ixxxv.).'* 


A}).  Euseb.   //.   E.  iv. 

20. 
Ap.  Euseb.  II.  E.  vL 

25.* 
Ep.  Fest.    i.   767,    ed. 

Ben.ii 
Catech.  iv.  35. 

Credner,  Zur  Gesck.  det 

Kan.  p.  127  fT.'' 
Credner,    a.    a.    0.    p. 

117  ff.- 
Carm.  xii.  31,  ed.  Par. 

1840.» 
Amphiloch.  ed.  Combef. 

p.  i;i2.a 
De    Meusuris,   p.    162, 

ed.  Petav.i' 
De  Sectis,  Act.  ii.  (Gal- 

landi,  xii.  625  f.)." 
Be  Fide  orlhod.  iv.  17.1^ 

Hody,  p.  648.18 

Montfaucon,  Bibl.  Cois- 
lin.  p.  193  f. 

Prol.  in  Ps.  15." 

Prol.  Galeat.  ix.  p.  547 

ff.,  ed.  Migne.i* 
Expos.  Symb.  p.  37  f.!" 

Be  Boctr.  Clirisl.  ii.  8.1" 

Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  188. 

Ep.    ad   Exsvp.    (Gal- 

landi,  viii.  661  f.). 
Be  Inst.  Bit.  Lilt,  xiv." 

Be  Orig.  vi.  l.w 


Hody,  p.  654. 

Ed.  Tisch.  p.  468  ff.] 
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:les.  Ref.  p.  468;.  The  Westminster  Confession 
[Art.  3)  places  the  Apocryphal  books  on  a  level 
irith  other  human  writings,  and  concedes  to  them 
QO  other  authority  in  the  Church. 

The  English  Church  {Art  6)  appeals  directly  to 
the  opinion  of  St.  .Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  (including  [1571]  4  Esdras  and 
The  Prayer  of  Manasses")  a  use  ''for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners,"  but  not  for  the 
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a  The  Latin  copy  of  1562  includes  only  2,  3  Bsdr., 
Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Tobit,  Jud.,  1,  2  Mace.  (Ilardwick, 
Hist,  of  Art.  p.  275). 


establishment  of  doctrine ;  and  a  simiLor  decision  ia 
given  in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1015  (Hardwick,  I.  c. 
y41  f.).  The  original  English  Articles  of  1552 
contained  no  catalogue  {Art.  5)  of  the  contents  of 
"Holy  Scripture,"  and  no  mention  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, although  the  Tridentuie  decree  (154G)  might 
seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary.  The  exam- 
ple of  foreign  Churches  may  have  led  to  tlie  addi- 
tion upon  the  later  revision. 

The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in 
some  cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
declaration  was  made.     The  "  Confession  "  of  Cyri) 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  NO.  I. 


1  The  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  tliis 
Canon,  as  an  original  part  of  the  collection,  is  de 
tisive,  in  spite  of  the  defense  of  Bickell  (Stu/J.  u.  Krit. 
iii.  611  £f.),  as  the  present  writer  has  shown  at  length 
in  another  place  {Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  iv.  498  ff.  [p. 
384  £f.,  2d  ed.]).  The  Canon  recurs  in  the  Capitular. 
Aquisgran.  c.  xx.,  with  the  omission  of  Baruch  and 
Lamentations. 

2  The  same  Canon  appears  in  Cone.  Hipp.  Can. 
xxxvi.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Canon  omits  the 
books  of  Maccabees ;  and  the  hi.story  of  the  Council 
itself  is  very  obscure.     Comp.  Cosin,  §  82. 

3  This  Canon  mentions  three  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
Judith  is  not  found  in  some  MSS. ;  and  geLerally  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  published  text  of  the  Con- 
ciliar  Canons  needs  a  thorough  revision.  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  is  thus  mentioned  :  i^iaB^v  5e  n-poa-toropeiVflio  vfi.'iv 
fiavOaveiv  Vfj-ijov  Tofls  veovi  tt)!/  <ro4>Cav  tov  jroXu/mafloCs 
Seipdx.     Comp.  Cunstit.  Apost.  ii.  57. 

The  Canons  of  Laodicea,  Carthage,  and  the  Apostolic 
Canon,«,  were  all  ratified  in  the  Quini-Sextine  Council, 
Can.  2. 

4  'lepefiias  (7VV  ©pjji'Ois  tat  6  7r  I CTTO  A  17  ev  ci't.  Ori- 
gen  expressly  says  that  tliis  catalogue  is  ws  'E  jSpaio  t 
7rapa5i66a(j-i,  and  begins  with  the  words:  eicrl  5e  at 
eiKocri  bvo  (Si^Aoi  Kaff  'EjSpat'ous  diie.  He  quotes  sev- 
eral of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  Scripture,  as  will  be 
seen  below  ;  and  in  his  Letter  to  Africanus  defends  the 
interpolated  Greek  text  of  Daniel  and  the  other  0.  T. 
books,  on  the  ground  of  their  public  use  {Ep.  ad  Af- 
ric.  §  .3  ff.).  The  whole  of  this  last  passage  is  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  places  in  the  clearest  light  the 
influence  which  the  LXX.  exercised  on  common  opin- 
ion. 

5  Athanasius  closes  his  whole  catalogue  with  the 
words  :  ravra  mjyal  tov  o"(OT7)ptov  .  .  .  iv  toutoi?  h  6- 
I'Ois  TO  T>)s  euae/Sec'as  SiBacrKaKelov  evayyeKC^erai. 
MrjSeis  TOUT015  ewL^aWcTu)  •  |ar)5e  TOVTiav  a.<f>aipeC<Td(a 
Ti  .  .  .  icTTiv  Koi  erepa  jSi^Xc'a  tovtidv  i^ioOev,  ov  Kavo- 
vi^ofieua  fxev  Tervmofieva  Se  Trapa  twv  iraTeptov  avayLViit- 
(7icecrSai  tois  apri  TTpocT^pxojxivoi^  koll  /SouAofieVoi!  Karq- 
\€l(T$CLi  TOV  Trif;  evtrejSet'a?  \6yov. 

6  The  list  of  the  Apocryphal  books  is  prefaced  by  a 
clause  nearly  identical  with  that  in  Athanasius.  In  a 
ifecond  enumeration  (Credner,  a.  a.  O.  p.  144),  three 
books  of  the  Macrab'es  and  Susanna  are  enumerated 
amOng  the  auTiKeyd/xeva. 

7  The  Apocryphal  books  are  headed  :  Kal  ocrai  avn- 
Aeyoi/Tat  rfj^  TraXaias  aurat  ela-tv.  Susanna  (('.  e.  Add. 
to  Daniel)  is  reckoned  among  them. 

8  The  catalogue  ends  with  the  words  :  Trao-o?  eX"?  ' 
el  Tt9  6e  TOVTojv  ckt'os  ovk  eu  y^Tjcrtots. 

9  The  verses  occur  under  the  name  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  but  are  generally  referred  to  Amphilochius. 
9f  Esther  he  says  :  toutoi;  TrpocreyKptVoucri  ttju  'EtrSjjp 
'•ii'es.      He    concludes :   oCto;  a<l/evSe<rTaTOi  Kavoiv  av 

"rj  Tcov  deoirviv(TTiav  ypa<f><ijv. 

10  Epiphanius  adds  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus. :  ^prj- 
•■ifioi  fxev  eio'l  Kal  toi^e'Ain&i,  aAA'  eis  apLdfji'ov  pr}Ti)V  OVK 
'va<f>epovTa.i.,  fitb  ovSe  .  .  .  iv  rrj  rij?  6io6i7<r)?  KijSioToJ 
_ai>eT€^<rav].  The  same  catalogue  is  repeated  de  Mens. 
f.  180. '  In  another  place  (a  /v.  Hce'.  lyxvi.  p.  941),  be 


speaks  of  the  teaching  contained  in  "  the  xxii.  books  ' 
of  the  Old  Test,  in  the  New  Test.,  and  then  iv  rats  -o 
^iai'i,  SoAojUiwi/TOS  Te  f^>)jLA(.  /cat  vlov  '2,eipa\  Kat  Tratrat- 
a7rA(t)s  ypat^at?  Set'at;.  In  a  third  catalogue  {adv.  HcKi 
viii.  p.  19)  he  adds  the  letters  of  £ar«c/i  and  JeremiaL 
(which  he  elsewhere  specially  notices  as  wanting  in  tht 
Ilebrew,  de  Mens.  p.  163),  and  speaks  of  Wisdom  and 
Bkiclus.  as  iv  a/ic^tAeKTw  (among  the  Jews),  x<^P'?  aAAiov 
TLvOiv  ^tjSAt'uji'  e>/a7ro/<pi;<^tui'.  Comp.  adc.  Hrrr.  xxix. 
p.  122. 

li  T.eCTlt.  /.  c.  TavTo.  icTii  ra  Kavovi^ofieva  Pi^xCa  ip 
TTj  eKKA'rjata  Kat  TraAato.  Kat  i^e'a,  ojv  rd  TToAatd  ndvTa 
fit'xoi^Tat  ot  *E/3patot. 

12  Joan.  Damasc.  /.  c.  i)  Soc^t'a  tou  SoAouivTos  Kat  i) 
2o<|)ta  ToO  'Irjcrou  .  .  .  ivaperoi  uiv  Kat  KaAat  a^-\'  ovK 
dpt8/J.oui/Tat,  ov&i  (KeivTO  iv  T17  Kt/StoTio. 

13  Quibus  nonnuUi  adjiciunt  Esther,  Judith,  et  To- 
bit.  eKTOS  6e  TOVTioc  TTjs  ypa(f)rjs  otTrai'  v66ov  (Ilf.dj', 
/.  c). 

14  Hilar,  t.  c.  Quibusdam  autem  visum  est  additis 
Tobia  et  Judith  xxiv.  libros  secundum  nuinerum  Grse- 
carum  litterarum  connumerare.   .   .   . 

15  Hieron.  I.  c.  Quicquid  extra  hos  (the  look.-t  of  the 
Hebrew  canon)  est,  inter  apocrypha  ponendum.  Igi- 
tur  Sapientia,  quae  vulgo  Salomonis  inscribitur.  et  Jesu 
filii  Sirach  liber,  et  Judith  et  Tobias  et  Pnslor  non 
sunt  in  canone.  Machabcporum  prinium  librum  He- 
braicum  reperi :  secundus  Graocus  est  .  .  .  Cf.  Prol. 
in  Libros  Salom.  ad  Ckrom.  el  Heliod.  Fertur  et 
nafdpeTOS,  Jesu  Jilii  Sirach  liber,  et  alius  ipevSeyriypa- 
iftog,  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur  .  .  .  Sic- 
ut  ergo  Judith  et  Tohit  et  Machabesorum  libros  legit 
quidem  ecclesia,  sed  inter  canonicos  non  recipit,  sic  ot 
hsec  duo  volumina  legit  ad  jedificationem  plebis,  non 
ad  auctoritatem  ecclesiasticorum  dogmatum  confir 
mandam.  Comp.  Prologos  in  Dan.  Hiirem.,  Tobit,  J^ 
dithjjonani;  Ep.  ad  Paulinum,  liii.  Hence  at  tsP 
close  of  Esther  one  very  ancient  MS.,  quoted  by  Mar- 
tianay  on  the  place,  adds :  Hucusque  completum 
est  Vet.  Test,  id  est,  omnes  canonicse  Scripturae  .  .  . 
quas  transtulit  Hieronymus  .  .  .  de  Ilebraica  ver- 
itate  .  .  .  cseterae  vero  Scripturae,  quae  non  sunt  can- 
onicse,  sed  dicuntur  ecclesiasticse,  istae  sunt,  id  est  . 
giving  the  list  contained  in  Prol.  Galnt. 

16  After  giving  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  received 
canon  of  N.  T.,  Rufinus  says:  Sciendum  tanien  <:st, 
quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  canonic!  .sed  ecclesins 
tici  a  majoribus  appellati  sunt,  id  est,  Sapientia.  qua- 
dicitur  Salomonis,  et  alia  Sapientia  quae  dicitur  ji'it 
Sirach  .  .  .  cjusdem  vero  ordinis  libellus  est  Tobiig 
et  Judith  et  Madiabrporum  libri  .  .  .  Quee  omnia  legl 
quidem  in  ccclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  proieni  ad 
auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  confirmandam.  Cseteras  Mvo 
Scripturas  apocryphas  nominarunt,  quas  in  ecclesiis 
legi  noluerunt. 

17  See  below. 

18  Cassiodorus  gives  also,  however,  with  marks  of 
high  respect,  the  catalogue  of  Jerome.  Comp.  Oorin, 
§89. 

I)  Ifildorus,  like  Cassiodorus,  gives  the  catalogue  of 
Jerome,  as  well  an  that  of  Augustine.  OoDip.  Co«tB. 
§  103. 
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CANON 

Lucar,  who  was  most  favorably  dinposed  towards 
the  Protestant  Churches,  confirms  the  Laodicene 
CataJoc;ue,  and  marks  the  Apocr3-])hal  books  as  not 
possessing  the  same  divine  authority  as  those  whose 
canonicity  is  unquestioned  (Kinnnel,  Mon.  Fid. 
Ecclis.  Or.  i.  p.  42,  rh  Kvpos  irapa  rov  iravayiov 
TTvevfiaTOT  ovK  exovatv  wa  to.  Kupicos  Kal  ava/xcpi- 
&6\(i>s  KOLvoviKo.  ^i(i\ia).  In  this  judgment  Cyril 
Lucar  was  followed  by  his  friend  Metrophanes  Cri- 
topulus,  in  whose  confession  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  giveii  (Kimmel,  ii. 
p.  105  f. ),  whQe  some  value  is  assigned  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  {airo^X^Tovs  ohx  riyovjxeOa)  in 
consideration  of  their  ethical  value;  and  the  de- 
tailed decision  of  ^Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  ap- 
proval in  the  "  Orthodox  Teaching "  of  Platon, 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (ed.  Athens,  1836,  p.  59). 
The  "  Orthodox  Confession  "  simply  refers  the  sub- 
ject of  Scripture  to  the  Church  (Kimmel,  p.  159,  ■^ 
€K/fA7j(Tia  fX^'  '''^^  e^ovcriav  .  .  .  va  SoKifj-a^rj  ras 
ypa<pds;  comp.  p.  123).  On  the  other  hand  the 
Synod  at  Jerusalem,  held  in  1672,  "  against  the 
CaJvinists,"  which  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
led  by  Romish  influence  (yet  comp.  Kimmel,  p. 
Ixxxviii.).  pronounced  that  the  books  which  CyrU 
Lucar  "  ignorantly  or  maliciously  called  apocry- 
phal," are  "  canonical  and  Holy  Scripture,"  on  the 
authority  of  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Church 
([Kimmel,]  Weissenborn,  Duslth.  Confess,  pp.  467 
f.).  The  Constantinopolitan  SjTiod,  which  was 
held  in  the  same  year,  notices  the  difference  exist- 
ing between  the  Apostolic,  Laodicene,  and  Cartha- 
ginian Catalogues,  and  appears  to  distinguish  the 
Apocryphal  books  as  not  wholly  to  be  rejected  {ocra 
(livToi  tSiv  rfjs  TraAoios  Siad-i^KTjs  ^i^kiwv  tt? 
avapidfi.'ficrei  rcav  ayioypdcpcov  ov  cru^TreptAOyU/Sa- 
verat  .  .  .  ovk  a7r60\r]Ta  Tuyxdvovcri  St6\ou). 
The  authorized  Russian  Catechism  ( The  Doctrine 
of  the  Russian  Church.,  &c.,  by  Rev.  W.  Black- 
more,  Aberd.,  1845,  pp.  37  ff. )  distinctly  quotes  and 
defends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  repeats  the  judgment  of  Atha- 
nasius  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
as  a  preparatory  study  in  the  Bible;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of  Greek  opinion, 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Catalogues,  coincides  with  this  judg- 
ment. 

The  history  of  the  SjTian  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  Peshito  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon ;  but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  after- 
wards in  revising  the  version,  so  many  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books  were  translated  fi-om  the  Greek  at  an 
early  period,  and  added  to  the  original  collection 
(Assera.  BUA*  Or.  i.  71).  Yet  this  change  was 
only  made  gradually.  In  the  time  of  Ephrnn  (c. 
A.  D.  370)  tlie  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  were 
yet  wanting,  and  his  commentaries  were  confined  to 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  though  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Apocrypha  (Lardner,  Credi- 
bility., &c.,  iv.  pp.  427  f. ;  see  I^ngerke,  Daniel., 
cxii.).  The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  question  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus, 
in  his  short  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the 
books  in  the  following  order  (Assem.  Bibl.  Orient. 
li.  282)-  *he  Pentateuch,  .Josh.,  Judg.,  1  &  2  Sam. 
Pa.,  1  &  2  K.,  Prov.,  Ecclus.,  Eccl.,  Cant..  Wisd., 
Ruth,  Hist.  Sus.,  Job,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  F.am., 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Bel,  4  Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Kpist.  of  St. 
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Paul,  omitting  1  &  2  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Esther,  Tobit, 
1  &  2  Mace,  Judith,  {Bnrachl),  Ajjucalypse,  Epist. 
James,  1  Pet.,  1  John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabulary  of  J:icob  of  Edessa 
(Assem.  L  c.  p.  499),  the  order  and  number  of  .the 
books  commented  upon  is  somewhat  different: 
Pent.,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Job,  1  &  2  Sam.,  David  (i.  e. 
Ps.),  1  &  2  K.,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer ,  Lam.,  Bartich, 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  Wisd.,  Cant.,  Ruth,  Esth.,  .Ju- 
dith, Ecclus.,  Acts,  Epist.  James,  1  Pet.,  1  John, 
14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  4  Gosp.,  omitting  1  &  2 
Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Eccl.,  Tobit,  1  &  2  Mace,  Apoc 
(comp.  Assem.  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  4  not.). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assem.  Bibl.  Ori- 
ent., iii.  5  ff.)  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  (Catalogus  librorum  omnium  Ecclesias 
ticorum)  than  a  Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enu- 
merating the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  togethei 
with  Ecclus.,  Wisd.,  Judith,  add.  to  Dan.,  and  5a- 
ruch,  he  adds,  without  any  break,  "the  traditions 
of  the  Elders  "  (Mishnah),  the  works  of  Josephus, 
including  the  Fables  of  JEsop  which  were  popularly 
ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  mentions  the 
"  book  of  Tobias  and  Tobit."  In  the  Uke  manner, 
after  enumerating  the  4  Gosp.,  Acts,  3  Cath.  Epist. 
and  14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  he  passes  at  once  to  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  cf  "  the 
disciples  of  the  Apostles."  Little  dependence,  how- 
ever, can  be  placed  on  these  hsts,  as  they  lest  on 
no  critical  foundation,  and  it  is  known  from  other 
sources  that  varieties  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Canon  existed  in  the  Syrian  Churjh  (Assem. 
Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  6  not.). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  dsrives  its  origin 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  Junihus,  an  African  bishop  of  the  Gth 
century,  has  preserved  a  full  arid  interesting  account 
of  the  teaching  of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  on  Holy 
Scripture,  who  was  educated  at  Nisibis  where  "  the 
Divine  Law  w.as  regularly  explained  by  public  mas- 
ters," :is  a  branch  of  common  education  rjiiiiil 
De  part.  [iUv.'\  leg.  Prcef).  He  divides  the  oooka 
of  the  Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of  "  perfect," 
and  those  of  "mean"  authority  [medice  auctori- 
latis] .  The  first  class  includes  all  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  with  the  exception  of  1  &  2  Chr., 
.Job,  Canticles,  and  F^sther,  and  with  the  addition 
of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  second  class  consists  oi 
Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2),  Judith,  Esther, 
and  Maccabees  (2),  which  are  added  by  "  very 
many"  {plurimi)  to  the  Canonical  books.  The 
remaining  books  are  pronounced  to  be  of  no  au- 
thority, and  of  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom  are 
said  to  be  added  by  "  some  "  (quidam)  to  the  Ca- 
non. The  classification  as  it  stands  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  (comp.  Hody,  p.  653 ;  Gallandi,  Bib- 
lioth.  xii.  79  ff.  [Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  vol.  btviii.] 
The  reprint  in  Wordsworth,  On  the  Canon,  A  pp. 
A.,  pp.  42  ff.,  is  very  imperfect).  [See  Westcott's 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  485-87.] 

The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  -^itions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  is  of  no  critical  authority;  and  a  similar  remark 
appUes  to  the  Ethiopian  Canon,  though  it  is  more 
easy  in  this  case  to  trace  the  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  (Dillmann,  Ueber  d.  yEth 
Kan.,  in  Ewald's  Jahrbiicher,  1853,  pp.  144  ff.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted  under 
the  heads  for  which  they  are  specially  valuable, 
some  still  remain  to  be  noticed.     C    V    SchiniH. 
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But.  ant.  et  Vtrulic.  Can.  S.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test. 
Lips.  1775;  [H.  Corrodi],  Versuch  einer  Beltucli- 
tung .  .  .  d.  Bibl.  Knnoits,  Halle,  1792:  Movers, 
Loci  qu'ulnm  Hist.  Van.  V.  T.  ilhistrati,  Breslau, 
1842.  The  great  work  of  Ilody  {Di;  Biblior.  Text., 
Oxon.  1705)  contains  a  ricli  store  of  materials, 
though  even  this  is  not  free  from  minor  errors. 
Stuart's  Vriliciit  History  and  iJe fence  of  the  Old 
Test.  Otntm,  I^ondon,  1849  [.Andover,  1845]  is 
rather  an  aix)logy  th;ui  a  liistory.  [It  h;is  particu- 
lar reference  to  Mr.  Norton's  "  Note  on  the  .lewisli 
Di.sjjensation,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  IJooks 
of  the  Old  'restamen't,"  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  JiviJences 
of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Cambridge, 
1844  (pp.  xlviii.-cciv.  of  the  2d  ed.,  1848),  in 
which  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  denied.  See  also  Palfrey,  Lectures  on  the 
Jeicish  Scriptures,  Hoston,  1838,  etc.  i.  20-42;  De 
Wette,  Kinl.  in  die  Biicher  des  A.  T.,  G"-'  Aufl. 
1852,  pp.  13-4G,  or  Parker's  (often  inaccurate) 
translation,  i.  20-119,  and  Appendix,  pp.  412-28; 
Dillmann,  Ueber  die  Bildun;/  der  Sammlunr/  hei- 
liijer  Schriften  A.  T.  (in  the  .lahrb.  f.  deutsche 
Theol.  1858,  iii.  419-91);  Week,  Kinl.  in  das  A. 
T.,  Berlin,  1800,  pp.  GG2-71G,  and  the  references 
under  the  art.  Ai'ockypih.  —  A.] 

IV.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
lament.  —  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
presents  a  remarkal)le  analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon 
of  the  0.  T.  The  hcginnings  of  both  Canons  are 
obscure,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
arose;  l)oth  grew  silently  under  the  guidance  of  an 
inward  instinct  rather  than  by  the  force  of  external 
authority;  both  were  connected  with  other  religious 
literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed  a  par- 
tial and  questionable  authority;  both  gained  defi- 
niteness  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief  difier- 
ence  lies  in  the  general  consent  with  wliich  all  the 
churches  of  the  ^V'est  have  joined  in  ratifying  one 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as  to 
the  jwsition  of*lhe  ().  T.  Ajwcrypha. 

The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  conven- 
ient!) divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends 
to  the  time  of  llegesijipus  (c.  A.  I).  170),  and  in- 
cludes the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and  grad- 
ual collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  The  sec- 
ond is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  l)iocletian  (a.  d. 
303),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred  wTit- 
uigs  from  the  remaining  Ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  third  may  be  defined  by  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.  i>.  397),  in  which  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  .Scripture  was  formall)-  ratified  by  conciliar 
authority.  'I'he  first  is  characteristically  a  period 
of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the  third  of 
authority;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  feat- 
ures of  the  successive  ages  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  (Janon. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testri- 
vient  to  170  A.  i>.  —  The  wxitings  of  the  N.  T. 
IhenLsclvea  contain  little  more  than  faint,  and  j^er- 
laps  unconscious  intimations  of  the  position  which 
;hey  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission  of  the 
\postles  was  essentially  <Jne  of  ]ireaching  and  not 
of  writing;  of  founding  a  present  church  and  not 
of  legislating  for  a  future  one.  The  "  word  "  is 
essentially  one  of  "  hearing,"  "  received,"  and 
"handed  down,"  a  "message,"  a  "proclamation." 


«  The  late  tradition  commonly  fiuoted  from  I'hotlu.i 
[Uiblioth.  264)  to  show  that  St.  John  completed  the 
Canon,  refers  only  to  the  tlospclg :  Toi<«  tcS^iovs  oi  avi- 
KM^oi'    tia^dpoit    yAuiriraic    to    vioT^pia    toC 
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Written  instruction  was  in  each  particulai  hm 
only  occa.sional  and  fragmentary ;  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  entire  collection  of  the  incidental  records 
thus  formed  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  Providential  jwwer  which  guided  the  naturai 
development  of  the  church.  'J'lie  prevailing  method 
of  inter])reting  the  0.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  first  Christians  occupied,  as  standing 
upon  the  verge  of  "the  coming  age"  (altav), 
seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use 
of  a  "  New  Testament."  Yet  even  tlius.  though 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Apostles  re- 
garded their  written  remains  as  likely  to  preserve  a 
perfect  exhil)ition  of  the  sum  of  Christian  truth, 
coirdinate  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  they 
claim  for  their  writings  a  pulilic  u.se  (1  Thess.  v. 
27;  Col.  iv.  IG;  Pev.  .xxii.  18),  and  an  authorita- 
tive power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  ff. ;  2  Thess.  iii.  G;  Pev. 
xxii.  19);  and,  at  the  time  when  2  Peter  was  writ^ 
ten,  which  on  any  supposition  is  an  extremely  early 
writing,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  placed  in  sig- 
nificant connection  with  "  the  other  .Scriptures  "  " 
(tos  AoiTToy  •ypa<p6.s,  not  tos  aWas  ypacpds). 

The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  al)ru])t  and  striking. 
An  age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation ; 
but  in  feeling  and  general  character  the  period 
which  followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems 
to  have  been  a  faithful  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  remains  of  the  literature  to  which 
it  gave  birth,  which  are  wholly  Greek,  are  singu- 
larly scanty  and  limited  in  range,  merely  a  few  Let- 
ters and  "  Apologies."  As  yet,  writing  among 
Christians  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  result  of  a 
pressing  necessity  and  not  of  choice;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  e.ther  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
Canon,  or  any  cle.ar  testimony  as  to  its  limits. 

The  writings  of  the  ArosToi.io  Fatiikhs  (c. 
70-120  a.  v.)  are  all  occa.sional.  They  sprang  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  ofliered  little  scope 
for  quotation.  At  the  same  time  the  Apostolic 
tradition  was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men, 
and  the  need  of  written  (Jospcls  was  not  yet  made 
evident  by  the  corrnptimi  of  the  oral  narrative. 
As  a  consequence  of  tliis,  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostolic  fathers  is  chiefly  important  as  proving 
the  general  currency  of  such  outlines  of  history  and 
types  of  doctrine  as  are  preserved  in  our  Canon. 
They  show  in  this  way  that  the  Canonical  books 
offer  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  belief  of  the 
next  age,  and  must  therefore  represent  completely 
the  earlier  teaching  on  wliich  that  was  based.  In 
three  ])laces,  however,  in  which  it  was  natural  to 
look  for  a  more  distinct  reference,  Clement  (Lp. 
47),  Ignatius  (nil  Eph.  12),  and  Polycarp  {Kp.  3) 
refer  to  Apostolic  I^jistles  written  to  those  whom 
they  were  themselves  addressing.  The  casual  co- 
incidences of  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  fathers 
with  the  language  of  the  I^pistles  are  much  more 
extensive.  With  the  exception  of  the  Epistles  of 
.hole,  2  Peter,  and  2,  3  ,/ohn,'>  with  which  no  co- 
incidences occur,  and  1,  2  Thessalonians,  Colos- 
sians,  Titus,  and  Pbilomon,  with  which  the  coinci- 
dences are  very  qiicstionalile,  all  the  other  l''.()istle9 
were  clearly  known,  and  used  by  tl-cni;  but  still 
they  are  not  quoted  with  the  formulas  which  pre- 


it<rTt6Tov  nadi)  rt  Koi  6avfia,Ta  KaX  ittiy/JLara  ....  6ii- 

b  The  titles  of  the  JMputcd  book*  of  the  N.  T.  at» 
Italicized  throughout,  for  convenience  of  refbreno«. 
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face  citations  from  the  0.  T.  (tj  ypa:^^  A.eyev.  yt- 
ypairTat,  Ac.); "  nor  is  tlie  famous  phrase  of  Igna- 
tius {ad  Phdad.  5,  irpocr(pvy(jiv  tcS  ei/ayyeKiw  cos 
TapKl  '\r)(TOv  Koi  toIs  airocTTSKots  cos  irpea^uxe- 
piefi  iKK\r)(rias)  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  collection  of  Apostolic  records  as  distinct  from  the 
sum  of  Apostolic  teachinn;.  The  coincidences  with 
the  Gospels,  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  fact  and 
substance  are  numerous  and  interesting,  but  such 
as  cannot  be  referred  to  the  exclusive  use  of  our 
present  written  (iospels.  !:^"ich  a  use  would  have 
l)een  alien  from  tlie  character  of  the  age,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  influence  of  a  historical  tradi- 
tion. The  details  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  still 
too  fresh  to  be  sought  for  only  in  fixed  records; 
and  even  where  memory  was  less  active,  long  habit 
interposed  a  barrier  to  the  recognition  of  new 
Scriptures.  The  sense  of  the  infinite  depth  and 
paramount  authority  of  the  0.  T.  was  too  powerful 
even  among  Gentile  converts  to  require  or  to  admit 
of  the  immediate  addition  of  supplementary  books. 
Hut  the  sense  of  the  peculiar  position  which  the 
Apostles  occupied,  as  the  original  inspired  teachers 
of  the  Christian  church,  was  already  making  itself 
felt  in  the  sub-apostolic  age;  and  by  a  remarkable 
agreement  Clement  (nd  Cor.  i.  7,  47)  Polycarp  (ad 
Phil.  ;J),  Ignatius  {nd  Rivn.  4)  and  Barnabas  (c.  1) 
draw  a  clear  line  between  themselves  and  their  pred- 
ecessors, from  whom  they  were  not  separated  bv 
any  lengthened  intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for 
a  definite  standard  of  (.'hristian  truth  became  more 
pressing,  so  was  the  character  of  those  in  whose 
writings  it  was  to  be  sought  more  distinctly  appre- 
hended. 

The  next  period  (120-170  A.  d.),  which  may  he 
fitly  termed  the  age  of  the  Apologists,  carries  the 
liistory  of  the  foniiation  of  the  Canon  one  step  fur- 
ther. The  facts  of  the  life  of  (Jhrist  acquired  a 
fresh  iuiportance  in  controversy  with  .Jew  and  Gen- 
tile. The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained  in 
the  former  age,  was  dying  away,  and  a  variety  of 
written  documents  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospels  were  defi- 
nitely separated  from  the  mass  of  similar  narratives 
in  virtue  of  tlieir  outward  claims,  which  had  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
jf  tradition.  The  need  did  not  create,  but  rf  cog- 
nized them.  Without  doubt  and  without  contro- 
versy, they  occupied  at  once  the  position  which 
they  have  always  retained  as  the  fourfold  Apostolic 
record  of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  Other  narratives 
remained  current  for  some  time,  which  were  either 
interpolated  forms  of  the  (Canonical  books  ( Thv 
(rospel  according  to  (he  Iltbrews,  &c. ),  or  inde- 
pendent traditions  ( The  (Juxpd  dccurdin;/  to  (he 
Egyptians,  Ac),  and  exercised  more  or  less  influ- 


o  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  which  occur  in 
the  Latin  versions  of  Polycarp  {ad  Phil.  c.  12  "  ut 
his  Scripturis  dictum  est,"  Ps.  ir.  4  ;  Eph.  iv.  26),  and 
Barnabas  (c.  4  "sicut  scriptum  est,''  Matt.  xx.  16), 
cannot  be  urged  against  the  uniform  practice  which  is 
observed  in  the  original  texts.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable EvangeUc  citations  are  prefaced  by  [Ku'pio?] 
flTTer,  not  A.eyet,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
Icrived  from  tradition  and  i-ot  from  a  written  nanra- 
ive  (Clem.  Ep.  13,  46). 

*  The  correctness  of  the  old  Latin  version  of  Barna- 
bas In  c.  4,  "  sicut  scriptum  est,"  is  now  confirmed  by 
the  Corifx  9i)iailirus,  which  reads  w?  yeypaTTTat.  This 
IB  interesting  as  perhaps  the  earliest  example  which 
has  come  down  to  us  of  an  express  quotation  of  a  hook 
tf   the  N.  T.  a«  Scripture.  A 
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ence  upon  the  form  of  pojjular  quotations,  and  per- 
liaps  in  some  cases  ui)on  the  text  of  the  Canonical 
Ciospels;  but  where  the  question  of  authority  waa 
raised,  the  four  Gospels  were  ratified  by  universal 
consent.  The  testimony  of  .lu-sriN  Mahtyu  (t  c. 
240  A.  Y>.)  is  in  this  resjiect  most  important.* 
An  impartiaW  examination  of  his  Evangelic  refer- 
ences, if  conducted  witli  due  reference  to  his  general 
manner  of  quotation,  to  possible  variations  of  read- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  which  ex- 
cluded express  citations  from  Christian  books,  shows 
that  they  were  derived  certainly  in  the  maui,  prob- 
ably exclusively,  from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
that  each  Gospel  is  distinctly  recognized  by  him 
{Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  10.3,  p.  3-31,  D,  eV  yap  roii 
aTrofj.vTjiJLovevfj.acnv  cl  (pT]fA  inrh  r  wv  a.Tro  ffr  6  - 
Kwv  (xMatthew,  John)  avTOv  Ka\  rwv  e  Kfi- 
V  0  i  s  irapaKoKovdricrdvToov  (Mark,  Luke) 
crvvTfTa.x6ai  ■  •  ■  Comp.  JJlal.  c.  49  with  Matt. 
xvii.  13 ;  Binl.  c.  106  with  Mark  iii.  16,  17 ;  Dial. 
c.  105  with  Luke  xxiii.  46).  The  references  of 
.Justin  to  St.  John  are  less  decided  (comp.  Apol.  i. 
61;  Did.  [88,]  63,  123,  56,  &c.;  Otto,  in  lUgen's 
ZifiJschrijl,  u.  s.  10.  1841,  pp.  77  ft'.  1843,  pp.  34 
fi". ) ;  and  of  the  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  he  men- 
tions the  Ajwcalypse  only  by  name  {Dial.  c.  81), 
and  off"ers  some  coincidences  of  language  with  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 

The  evidence  of  Papias  (c.  140-150  a.  d.)  is 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes 
back  to  a  still  earher  generation  (o  Trpeafivrepos 
eAeye).  In  spite  of  the  various  questions  which 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
fragments  of  his  "  Enarrations  "  presened  by  Euse- 
bius  (//.  E.  iii.  39)  it  seems  on  every  account  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Pajjias  was  acquainted 
with  our  present  Gospels  of  St.  jMatthew  and  St. 
Mark,  the  former  of  which  he  connected  with  an 
earlier  Hebrew  original  {T]pfj.7]V€uae);  and  probably 
also  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  {Fr%g.  xi.  Houth; 
comp.  Iren.  v.  sub  fin.),  the  former  Epistles  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Peter  (liu.seb.  //.  E.  iii.  24),  aud  the 
Apocalypse  {Frag.  viii.  ).<•' 

Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by 
various  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  popularly 
confounded  together  under  the  general  title  of 
Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  In  the  earliest  fragments  of  Gnostic  writ- 
ers which  remain  there  are  traces  of  the  use  of  the 
(iospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  of  1 
Corinthians  {'ATrScpaffts  fj.eya\T}  [Simon  M.]  ap. 
Hippol.  adv.  Iher.  vi.  16,  9,  13)  and  the  Apoca^ 
lypsf  was  attributed  by  a  confusion  not  difficult  of 
explanation  to  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  /her.  11.  3).  In 
other  (Jnostic  (Ophite)  writings  a  little  later  thero 

b  *  The  date  246  is  doubtless  a  misprint  for  143  ; 
but  the  year  of  Justin's  death  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Ilort, 
in  an  able  article  in  the  Journal  of  Class,  ami  Sarretl 
Philology  for  June  1856  (iii.  191),  assigns  it  to  a.  d. 
148  ;  most  scholars  have  placed  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  A.  D.  1(35.  On  tills  subject,  and  on  the  date  of  Jus 
tin's  writings,  see  Donaldson,  Hisl.  of  Cliristian  Lit 
and  Doctrine,  ii.  73  f ,  82  flf.,  Lond.  1866.  A. 

c  A  fragment  of  Papias's  Commentary  on  the  Apoc- 
ali/fise  is  preserved  in  the  Commentary  published  by 
Cramer,  Cat.  in  Apoc.  p.  360,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
Routh. 

*  Frag.  xi.  of  Routh  above  referred  to  has  been 
shown  to  belong  to  another  Papias,  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  century.  See  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  St.  PauVs  Ep 
til  the  Galatians,  2d  ed.,  1866,  p.  265,  not«.  A 
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ire  references  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  St.  John, 
Komans,  1,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Kphesians, 
Ucbreirs  {Hist,  of  .V.  T.  Oimm,  pp.  313  ff.  [249 
ff.,  2d  ed.J);  and  tiie  Clementine  Homilies  contain 
clear  coincidences  with  all  the  Gospels  {Jlom.  xix. 
20  St.  iMark;  JJom.  xix.  22  St.  .lohn).  It  in,  in- 
deed, in  the  fragments  of  a  Gnostic  jSTiter,  Basil- 
ides  (c.  12.5  A.  I).),  tiiat  tiie  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
are  found  quoted  for  tiie  first  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  U.  T.  (llasil.  aj).  Hipp,  cidi: 
fhtr.  p.  238,  yeypairraiy  240,  ^  ypa(pr],  &c.). 
[See,  however,  the  adilition  to  note  ",  p.  3G'J.]  A 
(inostic,  Heraeleon,  was  tiie  fii-st  known  connnenta- 
tor  on  the  Cliristian  Scriptures.  And  the  history 
of  another  Gnostic,  .Marcion,  furnishes  the  first 
distinct  evidence  of  a  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 

The  need  of  a  definite  Canon  must  have  made 
itself  felt  durinj,'  tlie  course  of  the  Gnostic  contro- 
versy. Tlie  common  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
may  be  su])[)osed  to  have  Ijeen  first  fixed  in  the  dis- 
cussions witli  external  adversaries.  The  standard 
of  Apostolic  teacliing  wa.s  determined  when  the 
Church  itself  was  rent  with  internal  divisions.  The 
Canon  of  Maucion  (c.  140  a.  d.)  contained  both 
elements,  a  Gosjiel  ("  The  Gospel  of  Christ " )  which 
was  a  mutilated  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and  an 
"  Apostle "  or  Apostolicon,  which  contained  ten 
Epistles  of  St.  I'aul  —  the  only  true  Apostle  in 
Marcion's  jud(;ment  —  excluding  tlie  pastoral  Epis- 
tles, and  that  to  the  Ihbrews  (Tert.  adv.  Marc.  v. : 
Epiph.  adv.  liter,  xlii.).  The  narrow  limits  of  this 
Canon  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  Marcion's 
l)elief  and  position,  Ijut  it  offers  a  clear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  A[x>stolic  wiitinijs  were  thus  early  re- 
gardetl  as  a  complete  original  rule  of  doctrine.  Nor 
is  tliere  any  evidence  to  sliow  that  lie  regarded  the 
books  wliich  he  rejcctetl  as  unauthentic.  The  con- 
duct of  other  heretical  teadicrs  who  professed  to 
admit  the  authority  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the 
converse;  for  lliey  generally  defended  their  tenets 
by  forced  inter[)retations,  and'  not  by  denying  the 
autliority  of  tiie  eonnnon  records.  And  while  the 
first  trace.1  of  tlie  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  collective  unity  of  the  Canon  comes  from 
them,  it  cannot  be  sujiposed,  without  inverting  the 
whole  liistory  of  Christianity,  that  they  gave  a 
model  to  the  Catholic  ('hurcli,  and  did  not  them- 
selves simply  peri>etuate  the  belief  and  custom 
which  had  grown  up  witliin  it. 

The  close  of  this  i>criod  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  two 
important  testimonies  to  the  N.  T.  as  a  whole. 
Hitherto  tlie  evidence  has  l)een  in  the  main  frag- 
mentary and  occasional  ;  tiut  the  Muhatohia.n 
Cano.n  in  tiie  West,  and  tiie  I'i;;siirro  in  tlie  Ea.st, 
deal  with  tlie  collection  of  (  liristian  Scriptures  as 
such.  The  first  is  a  fragment,  apparently  trans- 
lated from  tlie  (Jreek,  and  yet  of  Homan  origin, 
mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
written,  from  internal  evidence,  alioiit  170  a.  i>. 
It  commences  with  a  clear  reference  to  St.  Mark's 
Gosfiel,  and  then  pas-ses  on  to  St.  I  uke  as  tlie  third, 
St.  .John,  the  Acts,  tliirlttn  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
Tlie  first  Epistle  of  St.  .lohn  is  quoted  in  the  text; 
ind  then  afterwards  it  is  said  that  "  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  two  KpistUi  of  the  Jnhn  mentioned  above 


a  We  have  given  what  nppcani  to  be  the  meaning 
^f  the  corrupt  text  of  tlu>  luwxage.  It  would  be  oat 
»f  place  to  dificuii.1  all  the  diHputeJ  point*  here ;  comp. 
Hht  n/N.  T.  (hnon,  pp.  242,  [184,  2d  ed.)  SI.,  and 
tt»  tvferenceo  there  given. 
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{sttperscripti :  or  "  which  bear  the  name  of  John," 
siijjtrscrijjt(c)  are  reckoned  among  the  Catholic 
[EpistlesJ  (MS.  Catlwlicti.  i.  e.  I-xclesia"?)."  "  Wa 
receive  moreover  the  Apuccdypus  of  John  and  Peter 
only,  which  [latter]  some  of  our  body  will  not  have 
read  in  the  Churcli."  "  Tims  tlie  catalogue  omiti 
of  the  books  received  at  jiresent  tlie  Epistle  oj 
James,  the  Kjnstk  to  tht  lltbrtws,  and  2  Ptttr 
while  it  notices  the  partial  reception  of  the  Ih  vela- 
tion  (f  Peter.  The  Canon  of  the  I'eshito  forma  a 
remarkable  complement  to  this  caUUogue.  It  in- 
cludes the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  fourteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  I  John,  1  Peter,  and  James, 
omitting  Jude,  2  J'eler,  2,  3  John,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  and  this  Canon  w.-is  preserved  in  the  Syrian 
Churches  as  long  as  they  had  an  independent  litera- 
ture (Ebed  Jcsu  t  1318  a.  d.  ap.  Assem.  Bibl.  Or. 
iii.  pp.  3  ff'.).  Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  2  Peter 
is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T.  which  is  not  recog- 
nized as  an  Apostolic  and  authorit;itive  writing; 
and  in  this  result  the  evidence  from  casual  quota- 
tions coincides  exactly  with  the  enumeration  in  the 
two  express  catalogues. 

2.    The  hlstwy  (f  the  Canon  (f  the  N.  T.fnmt 
170  A.  V.  to  303  A.  1).  —  The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire  change 
ill  the  literary  character  of  the  Church.     Ironi  the 
close  of  the  second  century  Christian  writers  take 
the  foremost  place  intellectually  as  well  as  morally ; 
and    the   powerful    influence   of  the   Alexandrine 
(,'hurch  widened  the  range  of  Catholic  thought,  and 
checked  the  spread  of  speculative  heresies.     Eroro 
the  first  the  common  elements  of  the  lioman  and 
Syrian  Canons,  notieetl  in  the  last  section,  form  a 
Canon  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
authoritative  and  inspired,  and  coi  rdinate  with  the 
U.  T.     Each  of  these  points  is  jiroved  i)y  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  fathers  who  represent  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria  and   North 
Africa.     Ihkn.kus,  who  was  connected  by  direct 
succession  with  St.   John   (Euseb.   //.  E.  v.  20), 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  as  "  perfect, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Word  of  God 
and  His  Spirit"  {Adv.  Ilcer.  ii.  28,2).     "There 
could  not  be,"  he  elsewhere  argues,  "  more  than 
four  Gospels  or  fewer"  {Adv.  Hour.  iii.  11,  8  ff. ). 
Clement  of  Ai.e.xandkia,  again,  marks  "the 
Apostle"  {b  i.Tr6aTo\os,  Strom,  vii.  3,  §  14;  some- 
times airiffToKoi)  as  a  collection  definite  as  "  the 
Gospel,"  and  comt)ines  them  "as  Scriptures  of  the 
I>ord  "  vrith  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  {ISIrom.  vi. 
11,   §   88)    as  "ratified  by  the  autliority  of  one 
Almighty  power  "  {Strom,  iv.   1,  §   2).      Tektv'^ 
HAN  notices  particularly  the  introduction  of  tlie 
word    Testament  for  the  earlier  word  Instrument, 
as  applied  to  the  dispensation  and  the  record  {adv 
Marc.  iv.   1),  and  appesils  to  the  Xew  Testament, 
as  made  up  of  the  "Gospels"  and  "Ajxistles" 
{Adv.  Prax.  15).     This  comprehensive  testimony 
extends  to  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  1   Peter,  1 
John,  thirteen  Ejnstlcs  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  A/XKa- 
lifjise  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  A |)Ocalj7»8e, 
no  one  of  these  books  w.is  ever  afterwards  rejected 
or  questioned  till  modern  times.'' 

Hut  this  ini|K>rtant  agreement  as  to  the  principal 
contents  of  tlie  Canon  left  several  points  still  unde- 
cided.   The  East  and  West,  as  was  seen  in  the  liwt 
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truth   of  tliin    remark.     Comp.    Beanaobie,  Hist    dt 
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lection,  severally  received  some  books  which  were 
not  universally  accepted.  So  far  the  error  lay  in 
defect ;  but  in  other  cases  apocr}-phal  or  unapostolic 
books  obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a  popular  use, 
before  they  finally  passed  into  obhvion.  Both  these 
phenomena,  however,  were  Umited  'm  time  and 
range,  and  admit  of  explanation  from  the  internal 
character  of  the  books  in  question.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  separate  writings  belongs 
to  special  introductions;  but  the  subjoined  table 
(No.  III.)  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  historic  evidence  which  bears  upon 
them. 

This  table  might  be  much  extended  by  the  in- 
sertion of  isolated  testimonies  of  less  considerable 
writers.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
of  the  "  disputed  "  books  of  the  N.  T.,  the  A}X)C(o- 
lypse  was  universally  reeeived,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Uiouysius  of  Alexandria,  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  period;  and  the  Epkile  to  the  Jh- 
breics,  by  the  Chiu-ches  of  Alexandria,  Asia{V) 
and  SjTia,  but  not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Rome. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  little  used,  and  the  Second  Ep. 
of  St.  Peter  was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  evidence  for  the .  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  much  more  copious  during  this  period 
than  during  that  which  preceded,  it  is  essentially 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the  evidence  of  use  and 
not  of  inquiry.  The  Canon  was  fixed  in  ordinary 
practice,  and  doubts  were  resolved  by  custom  and 
not  by  criticism.  Old  feelings  and  beliefs  were  per- 
petuated by  a  living  tradition ;  and  if  this  habit  of 
mind  was  unfavorable  to  the  permanent  solution  of 
difficulties,  it  gives  fresh  force  to  the  claims  of  the 
acknowledged  books,  which  are  attested  by  the 
witness  of  every  division  of  the  Church  (Origen, 
Cypkiax,  Methodius),  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  except 
from  the  original-  weight  of  apostolical  authority. 
For  it  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  acknowledged  books  as  a  whole  is  at  once 
clear  and  concordant  from  all  sides  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  hterature  is  indeijendent  and  c«nsiderable. 
The  Canon  preceded  the  literature  and  was  not  de- 
termined by  it. 

3.  77(6  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  from  A.  D. 
303-397.  —  The  persecution  of  Diocletian  wa-s  di- 
rected in  a  great  measure  against  the  Christian 
writings  (Lact.  Instit.  v.  2;  de  Mort.  Persec.  16). 
The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already  so  great 
and  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  faith  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
records  on  which  it  was  supported.  The  plan  of 
the  emperor  was  in  part  successful.  Some  were 
found  who  obtained  protection  by  the  sun-ender  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  at  a  later  time  the  question 
of  the  readmission  of  these  "  traitors  "  (traditores), 
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^  The  enumeration  of  the  PauUne  Epistles  marks 
ohe  doubt  which  had  existed  as  to  the  Hebrews :  Epis- 
tolse  Pauli  Apostoli  xiii.  ;  ejusdem  ad  HebriEOS  una. 
In  the  Council  of  Hippo  {Can.  36)  the  phrase  is  sim- 
ply "xiv.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  Generally  it  may  be 
abserred  that  the  doubt  was  in  many,  if  not  in  most, 
eases  as  to  the  autliorship,  and  not  as  to  the  canonicity 
Df  the  letter.     Comp.  Hieron.  Ep.  ail  Dard.,  129,  §  3. 

b  The  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  from  the  sixth  century 
Inwnwards  very  frequently  contain  the  apocr\phal 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  among  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
jenerally  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  but  also 
n  other  places,  without  any  mark  of  suspicion.  The 
•x(  in  Cofl  Hart.  (Brit.  Mus.)  2S33  (sec.  xi.)in  which 


as  they  were  emphatically  called,  created  a  schism 
in  the  Church.  The  Donatists,  who  maintained 
the  sterner  judgment  on  their  crune,  may  be  re- 
garded as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integrity  the 
popular  judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dissension ;  and  Augustine  allows  that  they  held  in 
common  with  the  Catholics  the  same  "  Canonical 
Scriptures,"  and  were  alike  "  bound  by  the  author- 
ity of  both  Testaments"  (August,  c.  Cresc.  i.  31, 
57;  £p.  129,  3).  The  only  doubt  which  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Donatist  Canon 
arises  from  the  uncertain  language  which  Augus- 
tine himself  uses  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Donatists  may  also  have  countenanced. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  complete 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  pres- 
ent, was  ratified  at  the  third  Couxxil  of  Car- 
thage (a.  d.  397),"  and  from  that  time  was  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jeeojik, 
I.NXocExr.  KuKixus,  Philastrius),  though  oc- 
casional doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
still  remained''  (Isid.  Hisp.  Proeem.  §§  8.5-109). 

Meanwhile  the  SjTian  Churches,  faithful  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the 
Canon  of  the  Feshito.  Chrysostoji  (t  407  a.  d.), 
Theodore  of  Mopsue.stia  (f  429  a.'d.),  and 
Theodoket,  who  represent  the  Church  of  Anti- 
och,  furnish  no  endence  in  support  of  the  Epistles 
of  Jnde,  2  Peter,  2,  3  John,  or  the  Apocalypse.  Ju- 
Ninus,  in  his  account  of  the  public  teaching  at 
Nisibis,  places  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  2, 
3  John,  2  Peter  in  a  second  class,  and  mentions 
the  doubts  which  existed  in  the  East  as  to  the 
Apocalypse.  And  though  Ephkeji  Syrus  was 
acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse  ( 0pp.  Syr.  ii.  p. 
332  c),  yet  his  genuine  SjTian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  Syrian  Canon,  a  fact  which  must  throw  some 
discredit  upon  the  frequent  quotations  from  them 
which  occur  in  those  writings  which  are  only  pre- 
ser\ed  in  a  Greek  translation."^ 

The  ( "hurches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied a  mean  position  as  to  the  Canon  between  the 
East  and  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ajjocii- 
lypse,  they  received  generally  all  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon,  but  this 
is  definitely  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of  Greg- 
ory' of  Nazianzus  (tc.  389  a.  d.),  and  pro- 
nounced "  spurious  "  {y66ov),  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  majority  "  (oj  irAeiouy),  in  that  of  Amphilo- 
CHius  (c.  380  A.  D.),  while  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  Laodicene  Catalogue,  which,  even  if 
it  has  no  right  to  its  canonical  position,  yet  be- 
longs to  the  period  and  country  with  which  it  is 
commonly  connected.  The  same  Canon,  with  the 
same  omission  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  given  by  Cyril 
of  jEitusALEM    (t  386  A.  D.);   though  Epipha- 


it  occurs  after  the  Apocalypse,  differs  in  several  respects 
from  any  of  Anger's  MSS.  Comp.  Anger,  Dtr  Laodire- 
nerhrief,  UA^z.  1843,  pp.  142  ff.  The  Greek  title  in  Q 
(not  F),  Trpos  Aaovfia/crjo-as  apx'fTot,  is  apparently  only 
a  r»ndering  of  the  Latin  title  from  the  form  of  the 
name  (g.  Laudicenses).  [The  text  of  this  Epistle,  ac- 
cording to  four  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is  given 
bv  Mr.  Westcott  in  his  History  of  l/ie  Cation  of  the 
N.  T..  2d  ed.,  App.  E.] 

c  *  On  the  doubtful  genuineness  of  the  Cree/c  writ- 
ings which  bear  the  name  of  Ephrem,  see  Treg^lles 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  N.  T.  (Home's  Inlrnd.,  10th 
ed.,  vol.  iv.),  p.  337,  note,  and  Rodiijer  in  Heizog'a 
Rtal-Encyld  iv   87.  A 
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KIDS,  who  was  his  fellow-countryman  and  contem- 
porar/,  confirms  the  Western  Canon,  while  he  no- 
tices the  doubts  which  were  entertained  as  to  the 
Ajwadypse.  These  doubts  prevailed  in  the  Church 
at'  Constantinople,  and  the  Apo-'ilypse  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  recognized  there  down  to  a  late 
period,  though  in  other  respects  the  Constantmo- 
politan  Canon  was  complete  and  pure  (Nicepho- 
RUS,  PhOTIUS,  OiCUJtEjNIUS,  Theophylact, 
t   c.   1077  A.  D.). 

The  well-known  Festal  letter  of  Athanasius 
(t  373  A.  D.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrme 
Canon.  This  contains  a  clear  and  positive  list  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are  received  at  pres- 
ent; and  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  is  confii'med 
by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cyril. 

One  important  Catalogue  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  ori- 
gin and  use  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  EusEiuus 
sums  up  in  a  famous  passage  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  into  the  evidejice  on  the  Apostohc  books 
furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries (//.  E.  iii.  25).  His  testimony  is  by  no  means 
free  from  difficulties,  nor  in  all  points  ob\iously 
consistent,  but  his  last  statement  must  be  used  to 
fix  the  interpretation  of  the  former  and  more  cur- 
sory notices.  In  the  first  class  of  acknowledged 
books  {d/u.o\oyovfj.eva)  he  places  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (i.  e.  Jhurteen,  H.  E.  iii. 
3),  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  (e/f  -ye  (paveiri)  in  case  its 
authenticity  is  admitted  (such  seems  to  be  his  mean- 
ing), the  Apocalypse.  The  second  class  of  disputed 
books  (auTiXeySfxeya)  he  subdivides  into  two  parts, 
the  first  consisting  of  such  as  were  generally  known 
and  recognized  {_yvd>pi^ia  rols  -woWois),  including 
the  Epistles  of  James,  Jmle,  2  Peter,  2,  3  John  ; 
and  the  second  of  those  which  he  pronounces  spu- 
rious {v6da),  that  is  which  were  either  unauthentic 
or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
(if  not  a  work  of  the  Apostle),  and  according  to 
some  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  These 
two  great  classes  contain  all  the  books  which  had 
received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  were  in  common 
distinguished  from  a  third  class  of  hereticd  forger- 
ies (e.  g.  the  Gospels  of  Thomas,  Peter,  Matthias, 
&c.). 

One  point  in  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  partic- 
ularly deserving  of  notice.  The  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  apostolic  authority  of  2  Peter  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  existing  writings  of  the  first  three 
centuries  is  extremely  slender;  but  Eusebius,  who 
possessed  more  copious  materials,  describes  it  as 
"generally  well  known;"  and  this  circumstance 
alone  suggests  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
the  early  Catalogues  rest  on  evidence  no  longer 
available  for  us.  In  other  respects  the  classification 
of  Eusebius  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  results  which 
foUow  from  the  examination  of  the  extant  ante- 
Nicene  literature. 

The  evidence  of  later  writers  is  little  more  than 
the  repetition  or  combination  of  the  testimonies 
already  quoted.  An  examination  of  table  No.  IV., 
p.  374,  which  includes  the  most  important  Cata- 
vgues  of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  will  convey  a 
ilear  summary  of  much  that  has  been  said,  and 
apply  the  most  important  omissions. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
Ihe  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  subject  of  great 
though  parRal  interest.  The  hasty  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  affirmed  the  authority  of 
ill  the  books  commonly  received,  called  out  the 
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opposition  of  controversiaUsts,  who  quoted  and  en 
forced  the  early  doubts.  Erasmus  with  charao- 
teristic  moderation  denied  the  apostohc  origin  of 
the  Epistle  to  ihe  Hebrews,  2  Peter,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse, but  left  their  canonical  authority  unques- 
tionetl  (^Prief.  ad  Anlilegom.).  Luther,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  bold  self-reliance,  created  a  purely 
subjective  standard  for  the  canonicity  of  the  Script- 
ures in  the  character  of  their  "  teaching  of  Christ," 
and  while  he  placed  the  Gospel  and  fii-st  Epistle  of 
St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Komans, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  fii'st  rank  as  containing  the  "  kernel 
of  Christianity,"  he  set  aside  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, iSt.  Jude,  St.  James,  and  the  Apocalypse  at 
the  end  of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the 
remaining  AntUegomena  with  varying  degrees  of 
disrespect,  though  he  did  not  separate  2  Peter  and 
2,  3  John  from  the  other  Epistles  (comp.  Landerer, 
Art.  Kaiion  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.  p.  295  ff.). 
The  doubts  which  Luther  rested  mainly  on  inter- 
nal evidence  were  variously  extended  by  some  of 
his  followers  (Melancthon,  Centur.  Magdeb., 
Flacius,  Gerhard:  comp.  Reuss,  §  334);  and 
especiaUy  with  a  polemical  aim  against  the  Romish 
Church  by  Chemnitz  {Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  73). 
But  while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  wiiters 
was  to  place  the  Antilegomena  on  a  lower  stage  of 
authority,  their  views  received  no  direct  sanction  in 
any  of  the  Lutheran  symbohc  books,  which  admit 
the  "  prophetic  and  apostohc  \vi-itings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,"  as  a  whole,  without  further 
classification  or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  An- 
tUegomena of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the 
Lutherans.  Caklstadt,  who  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther  and  afterwards  professor  at  Zurich, 
endeavored  to  bring  back  the  question  to  a  critical 
discussion  of  evidence,  and  placed  the  Antilegomena 
in  a  third  class  "  on  account  of  the  controversy  as 
to  the  books,  or  rather  (ut  certius  loquar)  as  to 
their  authors  "  (-De  Can.  Script,  pp.  410-12,  ed. 
Credn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreics,  and  at 
least  questioned  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not 
set  aside  their  canonicity  {Prcef.  ad  Htbr. ;  ad 
2  Petr.);  and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to  St.  James 
and  St.  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 

The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
Engknd  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  given ;  but  in  the  EUzabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  "  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  ichose  authority  was  never  any  doubl 
in  the  Church"  (Art.  vi.).  This  definition  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  0. 
T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha ;  and  then  it  is  said  sum- 
marily, without  a  detailed  catalogue,  "  all  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we 
do  receive  and  account  them  for  Canonical  (pre 
Canonicis  habemus)."  A  distinction  thus  remains 
between  the  "Canonical"  books,  and  such  "Ca- 
nonical books  as  have  never  been  doubted  in  the 
Church;"  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  framers  of  the  Articles  uitended 
to  leave  a  freedom  of  judgment  on  a  point  on  which 
the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  even 
of  Romish  scholars  (SLxtus  Sen.  BibUoth.  S.  \.  1; 
Caietan,  Praif.  ad  Epp.  ad  Hebr.,  Jac,  2,  3  .Mn, 
Jud.)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Article  in  ques- 
tion was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
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Only  «  disputed"  books  are  noticed,  or  such  as  were  in  some  dcbTee  recognized  as  authoritotiTe. 
The  symbols  are  u;sed  as  before. 


I.  CoNCiLiAR  Catalogues: 

[I^aodicea] 

Cwthage 

Apostolic  (ConcU.  Quinisext.) 

1.  Oriental  Catalogues: 
(a)  Syria. 

The  Feshito  Version  .     .     . 

JuuUius 

Joaun.  Damasc 

Ebed  Jesu    .... 

(6)  Palestine. 

Eusebius 

Cyril  of  Jerus 

Epiphanius 


(c)  AUxandiia. 
Origen    .     . 


Atbanasius 


(d)  Asia  Minor. 
Gregor.  I^az. 


Amphilochiua 


(e)  Conslantinoph. 
Chrysostom 


Leontius . 
Nicephorus 


c.  Occidental  Catalogues: 
l«)  Afiica. 

Cod.  Clarom.    .     .  •     • 


Augustine 

(6)  Italy. 

Can.  Murat 

Philastrius  .     .     •     .     • 

Jerome 

Rufinus  

Innocent      

[Gelasius] 

Cassiodorua  ( Vet.  Trans  ) 

'c)  Spain. 

Isidore  of  Seville    .     .     . 

Cod.  Baroc.  206    ..     • 


() 


() 


t        t 


L.  c.  svpr.^ 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  luprfi 


L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  sujir.^ 
L.  c.  supr. 


H.  E.  iii.  25.4 
L.  c.  supv.^ 
Adv.  liter.  Ixxxi 
5. 


Ap.    Euseb. 

E.  vi.  25. 

L.  c.  ivpr.^ 


a. 


supr. 
supr:'' 


Syrwp.  S.  Sa-ipt. 

torn.  vl.  p.  •'^l* 

A.8 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  suj/j 


Tischdf. 

Clarom. 

468  ff. 
L.  c.  supr. 


Cod. 
P- 


Hist.  N.  T.  Ca- 
non, p.  558  ff. 

Ilcer.  88  (All. 
60)." 

Ad  Paul.  Ep.  53, 
§  8  (i.  p.  548, 
ed.  Migne). 

L.  c.  supr. 

L.  c.  supr. 

L.  c.  supr. 

De  hist,  dit:  Lid 
14.11 

De  Old.  Libr.  S 
Script.  imt.W 
llody,  p.  649. 
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Rome,  with  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
^reed  on  the  N.  T.  Canon ;  for  all  the  other  Prot- 
estant confessions  which  contam  any  list  of  books, 
give  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  as  well  as  of 
the  Old  Testament  {Conf.  Belg.  4;  Conf.  Gall.  3; 
Conf.  Fid.  1).  But  if  this  license  is  rightly  con- 
ceded by  the  Anglican  Articles,  the  great  writers 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  not  availed  them- 
Belves  of  it.  The  early  commentators  on  the  Ar- 
ticles take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  {Be\-eridge) 
of  the  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena ;  and  the 
chief  controversialists  of  the  Reformation  accepted 
the  full  Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker, 
Disp.  on  Scripture.,  cxiv.  105 ;  Fulke's  Defence  of 
Eng.  Trans,  p.  8;  Jewel,  Defence  of  AjmL  ii.  9,  1). 
The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Chiu-ch  in  the  case 
of  the  0.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a  re- 
flection of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Roman  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  N.  T.  was  less  marked ;  and  the  two  con- 
flicting Greek  confessions  confirm  in  general  terms, 
without  any  distinct  enumeration  of  books,  the  pop- 
ular Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cyr.  Luc.  Conf.  i.  42; 
Dosith.  Confess,  i.  467).  The  confession  of  jNIk- 
TROFHANEs  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  books ;  and 
compares  their  number  —  thirty-three  —  with  the 
years  of  the  Saviour's  life,  that  "  not  even  the  num- 
ber of  the  Sacred  books  might  be  devoid  of  a  di- 
vine mystery  "(Metroph.  Critop.  Conf.  ii.  105,  Ed. 
Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was  already 
the  case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  (Leo  Al- 
latius,  ap.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grcec.  v.  App.  p.  38),  the 
Antilegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  Greek  Church 
as  equal  in  Canonical  authority  in  all  respects  with 
the  remaining  books  (CatecJiism,  1.  c.  supr.). 
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The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  esi«cia]]y 
during  the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticitj* 
of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments belong  to  the  special  articles.  The  genera] 
course  which  they  have  taken  is  simple  and  natural 
Sender  {Untersuch.  d.  Kan.  1771-5)  fii-st  Jed  the 
way  towards  the  later  subjective  criticism,  though 
he  rightly  connected  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
with  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  providential 
power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  of  special  essays  in  which  the  several  books 
were  discussed  individually  with  Uttle  regard  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection 
(Schleiermacher,  Bretschneider,  1^  Wette,  <i-c.). 
At  last  an  ideal  view  of  the  early  hist<jry  of  Chris- 
tianity was  used  as  the  standard  by  which  the  books 
were  to  be  tried,  and  the  books  were  regarded  as 
results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not  the 
sources  of  them  (F.  C.  Baur,  Schwegler,  Zeller). 
AU  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  was  thus  lost. 
The  gro\vth  of  the  Church  was  left  without  expla- 
nation, and  the  original  relations  and  organic  unity 
of  the  N.  T.  were  disregarded. 

For  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the 
great  work  of  Lardner  {Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  Works,  i.-vi.  Ed.  Kippis,  1788)  furnishes- 
ample  and  trustworthy  materials.  For  the  earlier 
period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  imi^rfect,  and 
requires  to  be  combnied  with  the  results  of  later 
inquiries.  Kirchhofer's  collection  of  the  original 
passages  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the  Canon 
{(>uellensa?nmlunr/,  u.s.  to.,  Ziirich,  1844)  is  useful 
and    fairly   complete,   but    frequently   inaccurate. 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  NO.  IV. 
1  The  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  is  frequently  ex- 1  8  This  Canon  of  Chrysostom,  which  agrees  with  that 
plained  by  the  expressed  object  of  the  Catalogue,  as  a  of  the  Peshito,  is  fully  supported  by  the  casual  evi- 
Ust  of  books  for  public  ecclesiastical  use  :  oa-a  Set  /3ij3-  j  dence  of  the  quotations  which  occur  in  his  works. 
Kia.  a.vayivM(rxea^9ax.,  compared  with  the  former  canon:  !  The  quotation  from  2  Peter,  which  is  found  in  Horn 
OTi  oi  fiei  iSiioTi/covs  ij/aKiJiOvi  Acyca^at  c>' rrj  eK/fArjo-io,  \inJoann.  34  (33),  torn.  viii.   p.  230  (ed.   Par.),  standi 


K.  T.  K.     Yet  compare  the  Catalogue  of  Cyril. 

2  The  Catalogue  adds  likewise  the  Apostolical  Con- 
Btitutions  (Starayal  .  .  .  ei/ o/cto)  jSi^Xiots,)  for  esoteric 
use.  When  the  Catalogue  was  confirmed  in  the  Quin- 
isextine  Council  (Can.  2),  the  Constitutions  were  ex- 
eluded  on  the  ground  of  corruptions ;  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  both  of  which, 
as  is  well  known,  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Cod. 
Alex.,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  index  before  the  gen- 
eral summary  of  books  ;  which  again  is  followed  bj' 
the  titles  of  the  Apocryphal  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

3  He  adds  also  "  the  Apostolic  Canons,"  and  accord- 
ing to  one  MS.  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement. 

4  The  other  chief  passages  in  Euaebius  are,  H.  E. 
Ui.  3,  24  ;  ii.  23.  His  object  in  the  passage  quoted  is 
i.vaKe<jia\ai(o(Ta.<T9at  Tas  5jj\(u9ei(ras  rris  (caivij;  StaOrjKri^ 
ypa(f>a.i. 

6  The  list  concludes  with  the  words,  to.  Se  A.oi.7ra  ndv- 
ra  IJci>  KeC(r9<t)  eu  Seurc'po)  •  icai  oera  liiv  ev  cKKArjcria  fiij 
ivayivuxTKeTcu,  Tavra  (ixijSe  Kara.  (ravTov  avayivoicme  ica- 
9ia';  TjKovaa;.   .   .   . 

6  At  the  end  of  the  list  Athanasius  says  (comp.  above), 
l'i}£ei?  T0VT0C5  eTTt^oAXeTW,  ^7j6e  toutojc  at^atpetVSw  Ti. 

7  Amphiloch.  /.  c. : 

Tti'es  Se  (j>a<T\  ttjv  Trpb;  'E)3paiov9  uoBov, 
oifK  ev  Xeyoi/Te?'  yvryrrCa  yap  17  \dfii^. 
eleV  tCKolttov;  KaOoKiKuv  eiria-roKoju 
Tives  fiei'  eTTTa  <f>a(r{v,  oi  ^6  Tpet?  fxavov 
Xpr}vaL  S^x^crOau,  rrfv  'laKuifiov  fiCav., 
fiiav  &€  XleVpou,  rr)v  T  '\u>dvuov  fxiav  .   .   . 
Tijl'  S'  ' KTroKoXvi/i-v  Tt\v  '\iaa.vvov  ttolKiv 
Tives  fief  eyKpivovcrLV.  ot  ir\eious  &e  ye 
yoOov  \eyov<T(.v.      Outo?  ai/zeuSeoTaTO? 
Kaviov  a,v  eijj  riav  9eoirvev<rT<ov  ypa<t><ii>y  •  .   • 


alone.  Suidas'  assertion  (s.  v.  'lujai'fjjv)  that  he  re- 
ceived "  the  Apocalypse  and  three  Ejiistles  of  St.  John  ' 
is  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence. 

9  Nicephorus  adds  to  the  disputed  books  "■  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews."  In  one  MS.  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  St.  John  is  placed  also  among  the  Apocry- 
phal books  (Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  122). 

10  This  Catalogue,  which  excludes  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  (statutum  est  nihil  aliud 
legi  in  ecclesia  debere  catholica  nisi  .  .  .  .  et  Pauli 
tredecim  epistolas  et  septem  alias  .  .  .  .),  is  followed 
by  a  section  in  which  Philastrius  speaks  of  "  other 
[heretics]  who  assert  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
not  Paul's  "  {HcBT.  89).  And  in  another  plaee  (/fer. 
60)  he  reckons  it  as  heresy  to  deny  the  authenticitj 
of  the  Gospel  and  Apocali/pse  of  St.  John.  The  differ 
ent  statements  seem  to  be  the  result  of  careless  com 
pilation. 

11  This  catalogue  is  described  as  "  secundum  anti 
quam  translationem,"  and  stands  parallel  with  thoso 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  enumeration  of  the 
Catholic  epistles  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  I  believe 
that  it  includes  only  three  epistles.  Epistolas  Peri 
ad  gentes,  Jacob!,  Johannis  ad  Parthos.  The  insert!  n 
of  JudcB  after  ge7ttes,  seems  to  have  been  a  typograph- 
ical error,  for  the  present  writer  has  not  found  the 
reading  in  any  one  of  four  MSS.  which  he  has  exam- 
ined. 

12  In  another  place  (D»  Eccles.  Offic.  i.  12)  Isidore 
mentions  without  condemning  the  doubts  which  ex- 
isted as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  2,  3  Jokn. 
2  Peter^  but  not  as  to  Jade. 
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ITie  writings  of  F.  C.  I5aiir  and  his  fullowers  often 
eontain  very  valuable  hints  as  to  the  characteristics 
itt  the  several  books  in  relation  to  later  teaching, 
however  penerse  their  conclusions  may  be.  In  op- 
position to  them  Thiersch  has  vinilicatetl,  perhaps 
witli  .-ui  excess  of  zail,  but  yet  in  the  main  rightly, 
the  jKisition  of  the  ApostoUc  writiuf^s  in  rcLition 
to  the  first  aj^c  (  Wrsucli  zur  lUvsttUuiKj,  «.  ji.  ic, 
Erlanjtcn,  18-15;  and  Krwiecltniiii/,  u.  x.  «■.,  Er- 
lang.  1840).  The  section  of  Keuss  on  the  subject 
(Die  Uesili.  d.  Iitil.  Sclinftvn  N.  T.,  2tz  Aufl. 
IJrauMschw.  1853  [4th  cd.  "l8G4]),  and  tlie  article 
of  I«uulfrer  (Ileraog's  i.iicij/:l<ijj.  s.  v.)  coiitxiin  val- 
uable summaries  of  tlie  evidence.  C)ther  references 
and  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  chief  points  are  given 
by  tlic  author  of  this  article  in  The  History  of  the 
Ciinun  of  (he  N.  T.  (Cambr.  1855).     B.  V.  W. 

*  A  moil  j;  tlie  more  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
the  followiiii;  maybe  mentioned:  K<  stlin  (of  the 
Tiibiii<;en  school),  l>iv  pmuduiiynie  Lilttrofur  der 
iillesten  KiirJie,  ein  Bcitrat/  zur  Ge.^ch.  dtr  Bild- 
uny  des  Kanons,  in  Haur  and  Zeller's  ThioL  Jahrb. 
1851,  X.  \Vd-il\\  Gaussen,  L«  canon  d<8  Snintes 
Ecriliiris,  etc.,  2  vol.  Lausiume,  1800,  translated 
and  abridfred  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  The  Canon  of 
the  IIolij  Scri])tiires  examined  in  the  Liijit  of  Ilis- 
lonj,  Hoston,  1802  (.Vmer.  Tract  Soc);  Credner, 
Gesrh.  dts  Neutest.  Kaium,  herniiai/.  ron  Dr.  G. 
Volhnar,  Ikrlin,  1800;  Hleek,  J-.inl.'in  das  N.  T., 
Berlin,  1802,  pp.  C.31-078;  Ilil-icufcld,  Ikr  Kanon 
und  die  Kritik  des  N.  T.,  Ilalle,  1803;  Keuss, 
flisloire  dii  canon  des  Saiulis  Evritiircs  dans 
tEijli/e  chritienne,  2<-'  I'd.,  .Strasboui-<:,  1804,  first 
pulilishwl  in  the  Stra.sbourn;  Jlti^ue  de  Theokn/ie, 
180(m;;J;  Westcott,  The  Bible  in  the  Church, 
Ixiiidon,  1804,  18mo,  a  popular  work;  and  a  second 
e<Jition,  enlar<j;cd  and  rcvisiil,  of  his  IHsl<ny  of  the 
Canon  if  the  X.  P.,  I.oiidon,  1800,  the  lest  trea- 
tise on  the  suiiject  in  l-jujilish.  .See  further  the 
references  under  Go.si'iCLs,  and  the  names  of  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  A. 

CANOPY  ((coj/coTreroj':  conopeum  :  Jud.  x.  21, 
xiii.  0,  xvi.  10).  'l"he  canopy  of  Ilolofcnies  is  the 
only  one  mentioned,  althouf;h,  i)erha]is,  from  the 
"  pillars  "  of  the  litter  [I{Kr)|  de.scribe<l  in  Cant.  iii. 
10,  it  may  be  ar;;ue*l  that  its  e(]uip.ai:e  would  in- 
clude a  canopy.  It  pmliably  retained  the  mosquito 
nets  or  curtains  in  wliich  the  name  orif;inated,  al- 
tliouKh  its  description  (Jud.  x.  21)  betrays  luxury 
and  disjiLay  rather  than  such  simple  usefuhiess. 
Varro  {It.  It-  ii.  10,  8)  uses  quw  in  cctupeis  jacenl 
of  languid  wumen,  very  much  as  a.fanavSfiei'os  .  .  . 
iv  T(f  KwvwTTficf)  (I-  c.)  descrii>cs  tlie  jiosition  of  a 
luxurious  pcneral.  (For  further  cla.-sical  illustra- 
tion, sec  Dirt,  of  Ant.  art.  ('(>.\<>ri;i-.M.)  It  n\\<^\ii 
("ossilily  be  aske<l  why  .ludith,  whose  business  was 
e»ca|)c  without  del.ay,  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Ilolofernes? 
I*n)bably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew  notion 
that  bliKxl  shoiilil  lie  instantly  covered  (conip.  2 
S.im.  XX.  12;  Ix-v.  xvii.  i:t)  [KuiodJ;  and  for 
this  [iui7K)se  the  li^ht  beddinc  of  Syria  was  inade- 
quate. [Hkd.]  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally 
linhter,  even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a 
palace:  and  thus  a  woiiians  band  minht  unfix  it 
from  the  [lillars  without  much  diHiciilty.     II.  II. 

CANTICLES  (D^T'^'H  "^T.  Son;,  of 
Son//.*,   i.  e.   the  most  beautiful  of  loncni:    iirfia 

J(ru.(i.Twv-  Canlicuni  Caiitimrum^,  entitled  in  the 
I.  V.  TiiK  .Soxc  OF  .SounioN.  No  iKxik  of  the 
)  T.  has  liecn  tlic  subject  of  more  varied  cridcism. 
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or  been  more  frequently  selected  for  separate  lrai.» 
Lition  than  the  i^fong  of  !^olonlon.  It  may  be  con- 
venient to  consider  it  under  four  points  of  view:  1 
Author  and  dale;  II.  Form;  HI.  Meaniny ;  IV. 
Canonicitij. 

I.  Authw  and  dale.  —  By  the  Hebrew  title  it  is 
ascribtnl  to  Solomon  ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and 
by  the  majority  of  Jewish  and  ( 'hristian  writers, 
ancient  and  modern.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few 
of  the  Tahnudic;J  writers  (Bava  Bathra,  1!.  Mosea 
Kimchi;  see  Gray's  Key),  who  assijriied  it  to  the 
a^'C  of  Ilezekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  More  recent 
criticism,  however,  has  called  in  question  this  deep- 
rooted  and  well  accredited  tradition.  Amonf;  Eng- 
lish scholars  Kennicott,  among  German  Eichhoni 
and  liosenmiiller,  regard  the  poem  as  belonging  to 
the  age  of  Iv.ra  and  Neheniiah  (Kennicott,  Diss.  i. 
20-22;  luchhorn,  Kinleitunrj  in  das  A.  T.,  Bd.  iii.  § 
047,  p.  531  fF.,  2d  ed.;  Rosenm.  Animadr.  in  Lowth. 
Pntlect.,  Schol.  in  V.  T.).  Kennicott  based  his 
opinion  upon  the  imifomi  insertion  of  the  «,  in  all 

the  copies,  in  the  name  of  David  (T^Tl),  The 
name,  however,  occurs  only  once  (iv.  4);  and  the 
insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  solitary  instance  is 
e.isily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  error  in  trans- 
.scription.  At  any  rate  the  insertion  of  the  »  would 
not  bring  the  Canticles  so  far  down  as  the  time  of 
I'>.ra ;  since  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  Hos. 
iii.  5,  and  Am.  vi.  5  (Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.).  The 
charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been  vigorously  pressed 
by  liosenmiiller,  and  especially  by  Eichhorn.  But 
Gescnius  {llih.  Gr.  §  2)  assigns  the  book  to  the 
golden  age  of  Hel)rew  literature,  and  traces  "  the 
few  soUtary  t'haldaisms  "  which  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  that  age  to  the  hands  of  Chaldee  copyists, 
(iesenius  has  moreover  suggested  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  (liablaisms  and  di(diclic  variations 
indigenous  to  N.  I'alcstiiie,  where  he  conjectures 
that  Judges  and  Canticles  were  composed.  The 
application  of  this  principle  is  s«fl!icient  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  Chaldaisms  alleged  by  Eichhorn 

(e.  (J.  Vt"^  for  "itt'S);  while  the  occurrence  of  sim- 
ilar forms  in  Phoenician  aflbrds  an  indication  of 
other  intrusive  forces  beside  the  Aramwan  acting 
ujK)n  the  Biblical  Hebrew.  Nor  is  the  suggestion 
of  (iesenius  that  the  book  was  written  in  N.  Pal- 
estine, and  consequently  tinged  with  a  local  color- 
ing, inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which  places  it 
among  the  "one  thousand  and  five"  songg  of  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  32).  Comp.  1  K.  ix.  1!)  with  2 
Chr.  viii.  G,  where  the  buildings  of  Lebanon  are 
decidedly  contrasted  with  those  of  Jerusalem,  and 
are  not  therefore  to  be  confounded  witli  the  "house 
of  the  forest  of  Ix-banon  "  (1  K.  vii.  2),  which  was 
probably  in  Jerusalem.  By  a  further  comparison 
of  these  passages  with  Bobinson  (Bibl.  lies.  iii. 
441),  who  describes  remains  of  m.issive  buildings 
ns  still  standing  on  Lebanon,  it  will  appear  prob- 
able that  SoUmion  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat  some- 
where on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (comp.  Cant, 
iv.  8).  In  such  a  retreat,  and  under  the  influence 
of  its  stenery  and  the  language  of  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles.  Artisti- 
cally this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  p.astoral  [vjetry.  In  our  owe 
langiinire  such  com|iositions  are  not  uiifre<]iiently  .ac- 
coinmfKlateii  to  rustic  ideas,  and  .somctiiiies  to  pro- 
vincial dialects.  If,  moreover,  it  should  be  urged 
that  Chaldaisms  are  not  provincialianiH,  it  may  bt 
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<«plied  that  Solomon  could  scarcelj'  be  ignoniiit  of 
the  AraniKan  literature  of  his  own  time,  and  that 
lie  may  have  consciously  used  it  for  the  purpose  of 
enrichment  (Gesen.  Iltbr.  Gr.  §§  2,  4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  to 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  Solomon,  must  have 
existed  in  the  copy  used  by  the  LXX.,  and  conse- 
quently can  lay  claim  to  a  respectable  antiquity. 
The  moral  argument  put  forward  by  the  supporters 
of  the  most  recent  literal  interpretation,  and  based 
upon  the  improbability  of  Solomon's  criminating 
himself  (see  below),  is  not  very  conclusive.  His 
conduct  could  easily  be  traced  to  a  spirit  of  gener- 
ous self-accusation ;  and  at  any  rate  it  need  not  be 
exalted  above  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his. 
On  the  whole  then  it  seems  unneoessaiy  to  depart 
from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
great  ingenuity  has  been  employed  bj'  the  Kabbin- 
ical  and  some  Christian  writers,  in  determining  at 
what  period  of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was 
written  (see  Pol.  !Syn.  Prcef.  ad  Cent.).  The  point 
at  issue  seems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever 
repented  after  his  fall.  If  he  did,  it  was  contended 
that  the  ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song 
seemed  the  natural  growth  of  such  an  experience: 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  urged  that  no  other  than  a 
spiritually-minded  man  could  have  composed  such 
a  poem;  and  that  therefore  it  must  have  been 
written  while  Solomon  was  atili  the  cherished  of 
God.  Then  again  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the 
composition  was  the  product  of  Solomon's  matured 
wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst  of  his  warm  and 
passionate  youth ;  whether  in  fact  the  master  ele- 
ment of  the  poem  wei'e  the  literal  form,  or  the 
allegorical  meaning.  The  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  interpretation,  and  must  be  determined 
by  reference  to  HI.  below. 

II.  Form.  —  This  question  is  not  determined  by 
the  Hebrew  title.  The  rendering  of  D"'"1"'tt7n  T'W, 
mentioned  by  Simonis  {Lex.  Heb.),  "series  carmi- 
nura "  (comp.  aeipd,  chain),  and  adopted  by 
Paulus,  Good,  and  other  connnentators,  can  scarcely 
compete  with  Gesenius's,  "  Song  of  Songs,  i.  e.  the 
most    beautiful    of    songs "    (comp.    Ps.    xlv.    1, 

rrn^'T'^  ''^^^j  "^  delightful  song,"  Gesen.;  "  car- 
men jucundum,"  Rosenm. ;  comp.  also  Theocr. 
Idyl.  viii.  Trp0a(j>i\fs  ^6'\oy).  The  non-continuity 
which  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  flvr 
from  being  a  modern  discovery.  This  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  Lat.  "  Cantica  canticorum,"  and 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  "  the  songs  and  hymns 
which  Solomon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of  Israel, 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  the  Lord." 
Ghislerius  (16th  cent.)  considered  it  a  drama  in 
five  acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  translations 
published  in  England  is  entitled  "  The  Canticles, 
3r  Balades  of  Solomon,  in  Englysh  metre,"  1549; 
ind  in  1.596  appeared  Solomon's  Song  in  8  eclogues, 
by  J.  M.  [.Jervase  JMarkham] ;  tlie  number  of 
eclogues  in  this  latter  production  being  the  same 
,  «s  that  of  the  Idyls  into  which  the  book  was  after- 
wards divided  by  Jahn.  Down  to  the  18th  cent., 
towever,  the  Canticles  were  generally  regarded  as 
iontinuous. 

Gregory  [of]  Nazianzus  calls  it  vv/jLcpiKhv  Spafid 
re  /cai  lytr^ua.  According  to  Patrick,  it  is  a  "  Pas- 
trtrid  Eclogue,"  or  a  "  Dramatic  poem  ;  "  according 
yj  I>owth,    "an  epithalamium,  or  oapiffTus  nup- 
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tialis  of  »  pastoral  kind."  IMichaehs  and  Rosen- 
miiller,  while  differing  as  to  its  intei-pretatiou,  agree 
in  making  it  continuous,  "  carmen  amatorium  '■ 
(Mich.).  A  modified  continuity  was  suggested  by 
Bossuet,  who  divided  the  Song  into  7  parts,  or 
scenes  of  a  pastoral  drama,  corresi)oiiding  with  tlie 
7  days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowtb, 
Prcelect.  x.\x.).  Bossuet  is  followed  by  Calmet, 
Percy,  Williams,  and  Lovvth;  but  his  di\ision  is 
impugned  by  Taylor  {Frar/m.  Calmet).  who  pro- 
poses one  of  6  days ;  and  considers  the  drama  to  be 
post-nuptial,  not  ante-nuptial,  as  it  is  explained 
by  Bossuet.  The  entire  nuptial  theory  has  been 
severely  handled  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  the  literal 
school  of  interpreters  in  general.  MichaeUs  attacks 
the  first  day  of  Bossuet,  and  involves  in  its  destruc- 
tion the  remaming  six  (M'ot.  odLowth.  Prml.  xxxi.). 
It  should  be  observed  that  Lowth  does  not  com- 
promise himself  to  the  perfectly  dramatic  character 
of  the  poem.  He  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of 
the  minor  kind,  i.  e.  dramatic  as  a  dialogue;  and 
thei-efore  not  more  dramatic  than  an  Idyl  of  The- 
ocritus, or  a  Satire  of  Horace.  The  fact  is,  that 
he  was  unable  to  discover  a  plot;  and  evidently 
meant  a  good  deal  more  by  the  term  "  pastoral " 
than  by  the  terra  "  drama."  Aloreover,  it  seems 
clear,  that  if  the  only  dramatic  element  in  Cant- 
be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral  character  of  its 
scenery  and  allusions  renders  the  term  drama  less 
applicable  than  that  of  idyl.  Bossuet,  however, 
claims  it  as  a  regular  drama  with  all  the  proprieties 
of  the  classic  model.  Now  the  question  is  not  so 
much  whether  the  Canticles  make  up  a  drama,  or 
a  series  of  idyls,  as  which  of  these  two  Greek  names 
the  more  neai'ly  expresses  its  form.  And  if  with 
Lowth  we  recognize  a  chorus  completely  sjmpathetic 
and  assistant,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  avoid 
calling  the  poem  a  drama.  But  in  all  the  transla- 
tions of  the  allegorical  school  which  are  based  upon 
the  dramatic  idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  is 
so  infrequent  or  so  indefinite,  the  absence  of  any- 
thing hke  a  dramatic  progress  and  development 
sufficient  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so 
evident,  that  the  strongly  marked  idyllic  scenery 
could  not  fail  to  outweigh  the  scarcely  perceptible 
elements  of  dramatic  intention.  Accordingly  the 
idyllic  theory,  propounded  by  Sig.  Melesegenio, 
confirmed  by  the  use  of  a  similar  form  among  the 
Arabians,  under  the  name  of  "  Cassides  "  (Sir  W. 
Jones,  Foes.  As.  Comment,  iii.),  and  adopted  by 
Good,  became  for  a  time  the  favorite  hypothesis  of 
the  allegorical  school.  After  Markham's  transla 
tion,  however  (see  above),  and  the  division  of  Ghisle- 
rius, we  cannot  consider  this  theory  as  originating 
either  with  the  learned  Italian  translator,  or,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Home,  with  Sir  W.  Jones. 

The  idyllic  form  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  allegorical  school  of  translators  as  get- 
ting rid  of  that  dramatic  unity  and  plot  which 
their  system  of  interpretation  reduced  to  a  succes- 
sion of  events  without  any  culminating  issue.  In 
fact,  it  became  the  established  method  of  division 
both  with  literal  and  allegorical  translators ;  e.  g. 
Herder,  Pye  Smith,  Kleuker,  Magnus;  and  as  lato 
as  1846  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Noyes  of  Harvard 
University,  an  ultra  Uteralist.  But  the  majority 
of  recent  translators  belonging  to  the  literal  school 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jacobi,  origuially  pro- 
posed in  1776,  and  since  developed  by  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  ^leier,  &c.  Based  as  this  theory  is  upon 
the  dramatic  evolut'on  of  a  simple  love-story,  it 
supplies  that  essential  movement  and  interest,  th« 
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irant  of  which  wns  f«lt  by  Lowth ;  and  justifies  the 
ipplication  of  the  term  drama  to  a  composition  of 
which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle  aud  organic 
structure 

By  the  reactionary  allegorists,  of  whom  Roseii- 
miiller  may  be  considered  tiie  representative,,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  either  heen  made  absolutely 
continuous,  or  has  been  divided  witii  reference  to 
its  spiritual  meaning,  rather  than  its  external  form 
(e.  (J.  Ilengstenljerg,  and  Prof.  Hurrowes). 

The  supjjosition  that  the  Cant,  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  merely  verl»al  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pastoral  jwelry  (comp.  Cant.  i.  9, 
vi.  10,  witii  Thcocr.  xviii.  30,  30;  Cant.  iv.  11  with 
'Hieocr.  xx.  '2G,  27 ;  Cant.  viii.  G,  7,  with  Theocr. 
xxiii.  23--2G ;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Syn.  ; 
Ijowth,  Prcel. ;  Gray's  Kty).  In  the  essential  mat- 
ters oiform  and  of  ethical  teaching,  the  resemblance 
does  not  exist. 

III.  Meaning.  —  The  schools  of  interpretation 
may  be  divided  into  three  :  —  the  mystical,  or 
typical ;  the  alkf/orical ;  and  the  literal. 

1.  The  mystical  interpretation  is  properly  an 
ofTshoot  of  the  alleyorical,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
a  literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorists. 
This  basis  is  either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israel- 
itish  woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  former  (taken 
together  with  Harmer's  variation)  was  the  favorite 
opinion  of  the  mystical  inteqireters  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century :  the  latter  has  obtained  since 
its  introduction  by  Cood  (1803).  The  mystical 
interpretation  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origcn, 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  upon  the 
Cant.  Its  litenU  'oasis,  minus  tl;c  mystical  ap- 
plication, is  condemned  by  Theodoret  (a.  d.  420.) 
It  reappears  in  Abul|)haragius  (1226-1286),  and 
was  received  by  (jrotius.  As  involving  a  literal 
basis,  it  was  vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanctius, 
Durham,  and  Calovius;  but  a])proved  of  and  sys- 
tematized by  IJossuet,  endorsed  by  Lowth,  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  translation  by  Percy  and  Wil- 
liams. The  argunients  of  (.'alovius  prevented  its 
taking  root  in  (iermany :  and  the  substitution  by 
Good  of  an  Israelitish  for  an  Egyptian  bride  has 
not  save<l  the  general  theory  from  the  neglect  which 
was  inevitable  after  the  reactionary  movement  of 
the  I'Jth  century  allegorists. 

2.  Allerjwical.  —  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  t/>  discover  this  principle  of 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8);  Ecclus. 
(xlvii.  14-17);  Wisd.  (viii.  2);  and  Joseph,  (c. 
Ajium.  i.  §  8);  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  with  any 
certainty  furtlier  l)ack  tiian  the  Talmud  (.see  Gins- 
burg,  Jntrufl.).  According  to  the  Tahnud  the 
beloved  is  taken  to  be  tiod,  the  Un-ed  one,  or  bride, 
is  the  cunr/rer/atiim  of  Israel.  This  general  relation 
is  expanded  into  more  particular  detail  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  or  Chaldee  Paraplirxse,  which  treats  the  Song 
of  Bongs  as  an  allegorical  history  of  the  .lewish 
people  from  tiie  Kxo<lus  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
liah  and  the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In 
order  U>  make  out  tiie  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  most  extraordinary  devices:  e.  >/.  the  rc<Iuction 
of  words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  free  in- 
ter changing  of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Tar- 
»am  was  still  further  develojicd  by  the  me<liirval 
Jews;  but  generally  constructed  upon  the  sjinie 
tll^jrical  hyiwthesis.    It  was  introduced  into  their 
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liturgical  services;  and  durmg  the  persecutions  of 
the  middle  ages,  its  consoling  appeal  to  the  past 
and  future  glories  of  Israel  maintained  it  as  iht 
popular  exposition  of  a  national  poem.  It  would 
be  stranjje  if  so  universal  an  influence  as  that  of 
the  scholastic  philo.sophy  had  not  obtained  an  ex- 
pression in  the  interpretation  of  the  Canticles.  Such 
an  expression  we  find  in  the  theory  of  Ibn  Caspi 
(1280-1340),  which  considers  the  book  as  repre- 
senting the  union  between  the  actire  intellect  (in- 
t«llectus  agens),  and  the  recejttive  or  material 
intellect  (intellectus  materialis).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  JlendeLs- 
sohn  (172SJ-178G);  which,  without  actually  denying 
the  existence  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  dctei  mined 
to  keep  it  hi  abeyance,  and  meanwhile  to  devote 
itself  to  the  literal  interpretation.  At  present  the 
most  learned  lialibis,  following  IxAvisohn,  have 
abandoned  the  allegorical  interpretation  in  toto 
(Ilcrxheimer,  1848;  Philiiipson,  1854). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talniudical  inter- 
pretation, imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  univer- 
sally received.  It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (300-420),  but  continued  to  hold  its 
ground  as  the  orthodox  theory  till  the  revival  of 
letters;  when  it  was  called  in  question  by  Erasmus 
and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by  the 
typical  theory  of  (irotius,  Bossuet,  Lowtli,  &c. 
This,  however,  was  not  effected  without  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Durham,  and  Calovius 
were  the  champions  of  the  alletjorical  agauist  the 
tyiricid  theory.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  Syn.),  and  was 
stigmatized  liy  C.alo\ius  as  the  heresy  of  Theodore 
Jlopsuest.,  condemned  at  the  2d  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  revived  by  tlie  Anat)aptists.  In 
the  18th  century  the  allegorical  theory  was  reas- 
serted, and  reconstructed  by  Purten<lorf  (1770)  and 
the  reactionary  allegorists;  the  majority  of  whom, 
however,  with  lio.senniiiller,  return  to  the  system 
of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are:  —  {a.)  The  extension  of  the 
Chaldee  allegory  to  the  (^hristian  Church,  originally 
projected  by  Aponius  (7th  century ),  and  more  fully 
wrought  out  by  De  Lyra  (1270-1340),  Brightman 
(1000),  and  Cocceius  (1003-1000).  According  to 
De  Lyni,  chaps,  ii.-vii.  describe  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  Exodus  to  the  birth  of  Christ; 
chap.  vii.  ad  Jin.  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  Constantine.  Brightman  divides  the 
Cant,  into  a  history  of  the  Leijal,  and  a  history  of 
the  Evanfjdical  Church ;  his  detail  i.s  highly  elabo 
rate,  e.  y.  in  Cant.  v.  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion  \t 
Peter  Waldo  (1100),  and  in  verse  13  to  Hober; 
Trench  (1290).  (b.)  Luther's  theory  limits  the 
allegorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  Accord- 
ing to  Ghislerius  and  Corn,  a  Lai)ide  the  Bride  ia 
the  Virgin  Mary,  (d.)  Puflcndorf  refers  the  spir- 
itu:d  sense  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour'i 
death  and  burial. 

3.  The  liiernl  interpretation  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  general  movement  of  Theodore 
Mopsue-st.  (300-429)  and  his  followers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  extravagances  of  the  early  Christian  al- 
legorists. Its  schtinr  was  nuptial,  with  Pharaoh'e 
daughter  as  the  l)ridc.  That  it  wiis  by  many  re- 
garded as  the  only  admissible  interpretatioii  hp|>ean 
from  Theofioret,  who  mentions  this  opinion  only  to 
con<lenin  it.  Borne  down  and  ovcrwhehned  by  the 
prolific   genius   of  media'\al   nllegory,  we  Law  ■ 
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glimpse  of  it  in  Abulplianigius  (vid.  sup/:);  and  in 
the  MS.  commentary  (Uodl.  Oppenh.  CoU.  No. 
625),  cited  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  and  b/  bim  referred 
aonjecturally  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th  or  13th 
cent.  This  Commentary  anticipates  more  recent 
criticism  by  interjiretuig  the  Song  as  ctltbratiny 
the  humblt  love  of  a  slitplierd  and  shepherdess. 
The  extreme  hteral  view  was  propounded  by  Cas- 
tellio  (1511),  who  called  the  (Jant.  "  CoUoqiuum 
Salomonis  cum  amicaquAdam  Sidamitha,"  and  re- 
jected it  from  the  Canon.  Following  out  this  idea, 
U'histon  (1723)  recognized  the  book  as  a  composi- 
tion of  Solomon;  but  denounced  it  as  Jbulish,  las- 
civious, ami  idolatrous.  Meanwliile  the  nuptial 
theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the  literal  basis 
of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  interpretation;  and, 
after  its  dramatical  development  by  Bossuet,  long 
continued  to  be  the  standard  scheme  of  the  mys- 
tical school.  In  1803  it  was  reconstructed  by 
Good,  with  a  .Jewish  instead  of  an  Egyptian  bride. 
The  piu-ely  literal  theory,  opposed  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  and  on  the  other 
to  Castellio  and  Whiston,  owes  its  origin  to  Ger- 
many. Michaelis  (1770)  regarded  the  Song  as  an 
exponent  of  wedded  love,  innocent  and  happy. 
But,  while  justifying  its  admission  into  the  Canon, 
he  is  betrayed  into  a  levity  of  remark  altogether  m- 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  book  is 
inspired  {Xot.  ad  Lowth.  Pnel.).  From  this  time 
the  scholarship  of  Germany  was  mainly  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  literalists.  The  literal  basis  became 
thoroughly^  dissociated  from  the  mystical  supei"- 
structure ;  and  all  that  I'emained  to  be  done  was  to 
elucidate  the  true  scheme  of  the  former.  The  most 
generally  received  interpretation  of  the  modern  ht- 
eralists  is  that  which  was  originally  proposed  by 
Jacobi  (1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ammon,  Um- 
breit,  Ewald,  etc. ;  and  more  recently  by  Prof. 
Meier  of  Tiibingen  (1854),  and  in  England  by  Mr. 
Ginsburg,  in  his  very  excellent  translation  (1857). 
According  to  the  detailed  application  of  this  view, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is  intended  to 
display  tke  victory  of  humble  and  constant  love 
over  the  temptations  of  ivenlth  and  royalty.  The 
tempter  is  Solomon;  the  object  of  his  seductive  en- 
deavors is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess,  who,  surrounded 
by  the  glories  of  the  court  and  the  fascinations  of 
unwonted  splendor,  pines  for  the  shepLerri-iover 
fix>m  whom  she  has  been  involimtarUy  separated. 

The  drama  is  divided  into  5  sections,  indicated 
by  the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  adjuration  (ii.  7, 
iii.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sen- 
tence (v.  1). 

Section  1  (Ch.  i. — ii.  7 ) :  scene  —  a  country  seat 
of  Solomon.  The  shepherdess  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  court-l;idies  ("  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem"), who  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  royal  approach.  Solomon  makes  an 
unsuccessfid  attempt  to  win  her  affections. 

Sect.  2  (ii.  8 — iii.  5):  the  shepherdess  explains  to 
the  court-ladies  the  cruelty  of  her  brothers,  which 
had  led  to  the  separation  between  herself  and  her 
beloved. 

Sect.  3  (iii.  6 — v.  1):  entry  of  the  royal  train 
into  Jerusalem.  The  shepherd  follows  his  lietrothed 
Vito  the  city,  and  proposes  to  rescue  her.  Some 
of  her  court  companions  are  favorably  impressed  by 
her  constancy. 

Sect.  4  (v.  2 — viii.  4):  the  shepherdess  tells  her 
dream,  and  still  further  engages  the  sympathies  of 
her  companions.  I'he  king's  tiatteries  and  prom- 
mea  are  unavailing. 
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Sect.  5  (viii.  5-14):  the  conflict  is  over;  (rirtue 
and  truth  have  won  the  victory,  and  the  shep- 
herdess and  her  beloved  return  to  their  happy 
home;  visiting  on  the  way  the  tree  beneath  whose 
shade  they  fu-st  phghted  their  troth  (viii.  5).  Her 
brothers  repeat  the  promises  which  they  had  once 
made  conditionally  upon  her  virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  most  re- 
cently projected  by  the  hteralists.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters  of  the  alle- 
(jorical  interpretation  have  been  finally  driven  from 
the  field.  Even  m  Germany  a  strong  band  of  re- 
actionary allegorists  have  maintained  their  ground, 
including  such  names  as  Hug,  Kaiser,  Rosenmiil- 
ler,  Hahn,  and  Hengstenberg.  On  the  whole,  their 
tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase; 
a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in  Kosenmiil- 
ler.  In  England  the  battle  of  the  literalists  has 
been  fought  by  Dr.  Pje  Smith  ( Concjrey.  Mag 
for  1837-38);  in  Amei-ica  by  Prof.  Noyes,  who 
adopts  the  extreme  erotic  theory,  and  is  miwilling 
to  recognize  in  Cant,  any  moral  or  reliyious  de- 
sign. It  shoidd  be  observed  that  such  a  sentiment 
as  this  of  Dr.  Noyes  is  utterly  aUen  to  the  views 
of  Jacobi  and  his  followers,  who  conceive  the  rec- 
ommendation of  virtuous  love  and  constancy  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and  in 
no  way  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended 
in  America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Burrowes. 
The  internal  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegorists 
are  substantially  the  same  which  were  lu-ged  by 
Calovius  against  the  Uteral  basis  of  the  mystical  in- 
terpretation.    The  following  are  specimens : — 

(((.)  Particulars  not  appUcable  to  Solomon  ^v. 
2):  (fj.)  particulars  not  applicable  to  the  wife  of 
Solomon  (i.  6,  8;  v.  7;  vi.  13,  cf.  i.  6):  (c.)  Solo- 
mon afldressed  in  the  second  person  (viii.  12):  (d.) 
particulars  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  decent  love  (v.  2):  (c)  date  20  years 
after  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(comp.  Cant.  v.  4,  and  1  K.  vi.  38).  It  wiU 
readily  be  observed  that  these  arguments  do  not  Ln 
any  way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  Jacobi. 

F'or  external  arguments  the  allegorists  depend 
principally  upon  Jewish  tradition  and  the  analogy 
of  Oriental  poetry.  The  value  of  the  former,  as 
respects  a  composition  of  the  10th  cent.  u.  c,  is 
estimated  by  j\lich.  (^Not.  ad  Lowth.)  at  a  very  low 
rate.  For  the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  such 
authors  as  Chardin,  Sir  W.  Jonas,  Herbelot,  &c. 
(see  Rosenm.  Animnd.).  EosenmiiUer  gives  a  song 
of  Hafiz,  witli  a  paraphrase  by  a  Turkish  commen- 
tator which  unfolds  the  spiritual  meaning.  For 
other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  see  Lane's  Egyp- 
tians. On  the  other  hand  the  objections  taken  by 
Dr.  Noyes  are  very  important  {New  TransL).  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  allegorical 
compositions  of  the  poets  in  question.  In  the  lat- 
ter the  allegory  is  more  or  less  avowed ;  and  distinct 
reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme  Being:  in  the 
former  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  the  most 
important  consideration  adduced  by  the  literalists 
is  the  fact  that  the  Cant,  are  the  production  of  a 
different  country,  and  separated  from  the  songs  of 
the  Sufis  and  the  Hindoo  mystics  by  an  interval 
of  nenrly  2000  years.  To  which  it  may  be  added 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs  out  of  a  reUgion 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Pantheism 
of  Persia  and  India.     In  short,  the  conditions  of 
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production  in  the  two  cases  are  utterly  dissiu.il&r. 
IJut  the  liteniUsts  are  not  content  with  destroying 
this  analogy ;  tliey  proceed  further  to  maintain  that 
allegories  do  not  generally  occur  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings without  some  intimation  of  their  secondary 
meaning,  wiiich  intimation  in  the  case  of  tiie  Cant, 
is  not  forthcoming.  They  argue  from  the  total 
silence  of  our  Lord  and  his  .Apostles  resiiectiiig  this 
lx>ok,  not  indeed  that  it  is  uiiinsitirAl,  but  that  it 
was  never  intendetl  to  bear  within  its  poetic  en- 
velope that  mystical  sense  wiiich  would  have  ren- 
dered it  a  (xTlect  treasury  of  reference  for  St.  I'aul, 
when  unluldiiig  the  spiritual  relation  between 
Christ  and  His  church  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Horn.  vii. 
4:  Kjih.  V.  2;{-.'J2).  Again,  it  is  urged  that  if 
this  jxiem  be  allogorically  spiritual,  then  its  spirit- 
ualism is  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  utterly  iii- 
consLstcnt  witii  tiie  opinion  which  ;issigns  it  to  Sol- 
omon. The  philosophy  of  Solomon,  as  given  in 
Eccl.,  is  a  pliilosophy  of  indifference,  apparently 
suggested  by  the  exiiaustion  of  all  sources  of  i)hys- 
ical  enjoyment.  The  religion  of  .Solomon  had  but 
little  practical  inlluence  on  his  life:  if  he  wrote  the 
glowing  spiritualism  of  the  Cant,  when  a  young 
man,  how  can  we  account  for  his  fearful  degener- 
acy y  If  the  f)oem  was  the  production  of  his  old 
age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it  witii  the  last  fact  re- 
corded of  him  that  "  his  heart  was  not  jitrfect  with 
the  Ixird,  liis  (jodV"  For  tiie  same  reison  it  is 
maintiiined  tiiut  no  other  writer  would  have  selected 
Solomon  as  a  symliol  of  the  Jlessiah.  The  exces- 
sively amative  character  of  some  passages  is  desig- 
nated as  almost  iilaspliemous  wiien  supposed  to  be 
addressed  by  Christ  to  his  church  (vii.  2,  '-i,  7,  8); 
and  the  fact  tiiat  the  dramatis  ptrsonce  are  three, 
is  regarded  as  decidedly  subversive  of  the  allegor- 
ical theory. 

The  strongest  an;ument  on  the  side  of  the  alle- 
gorists  is  the  matrimonial  metaplior  so  freiiuently 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  tiie  relation 
between  Jehovali  and  Israel  (l"-x.  xxxiv.  15,  10; 
Num.  XV.  3'J;  I's.  Ixxiii.  27;  Jer.  iii.  1-11;  ¥lz. 
xvi.,  xxiii.,  Ac).  It  is  fully  stated  by  I'rof.  Stuart 
(0-  T.  Canon).  On  the  other  hand  the  literalists 
deny  so  early  a  use  of  the  metaphor.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phra.se  "  to  go  whoring  after  other 
gods "  describes  a  literal  ftict;  and  that  even  the 
metaphor  as  used  by  the  ])r<)pbets  wlio  lived  after 
Solomon  implies  a  wedded  relation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  ante-nuptial  affection 
which  forms  the  subject  of  (.'ant. 

IV.  Canonicily.  —  It  has  already  been  obser\-ed 
that  the  Ixiok  was  rejected  from  the  Canon  iiy  ( 'as- 
lellio  and  Whiston;  but  in  no  c.^se  has  its  rejection 
lieeri  defended  on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in 
the  LXX.,  and  in  the  translations  of  Aipiila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion.  It  is  contained  in  the 
catalogue  given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Slelito;  and  in  short  we  have  the  same 
evidence  for  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  com- 
monly adduced  for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of 
the  ().  T. 

(In  a<ldition  to  the  ordinary  sources,  reference  is 
wlvised  to  I/)Wtli,  PrwUct.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  together 
with  the  notes  of  .Michaelis,  and  the  anima<lversions 
of  IJosenmiiller,  Oxoii.  1821:  Ilarmer's  Outliiits, 
l-c,  l-ondon,  2d  ed.  177."j;  Transl.  with  notes  by 
Mason  (iood,  Ixind.  IHO.'i:  Cimf/n;/.  .\fiiij.  for  18'J7 
U)d  ]8:)8;  AVm)  Tran.il.  «/  I 'rot'.,  /■.'cct.,aiul  Cant. 
by  I'rof.  Noyes,  IJoston,  i840  [2d  ed.  1807] ;  Com- 
fienlary  on  Stnit/,  <tc.,  by  I*n)f.  Hurrowes,  I'hila- 
delphia.  1853  [2d  ed.  New  York,  180(ij;   Das  Ue- 
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reliiie  Uohdkd,  by  J.  T.  Jacobi,  1771  ■  Salomon't 
Liedtr  der  Liebe,  &c.,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Herder's  work& 
Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen,  1852;  JJas  Huhdied  Hal. 
omu's,  &c.,  by  Kwald,  G(,ttiiigen,  1820;  Bus  Iloht 
Lied  Salomunis  aus;/ck'(jt  von  W.  Hengstenberg, 
IJerlin,  1853 ;  Das  Huhe  Lied.,  &c.,  by  Ernst  Meier, 
Tiibingen,  1854;  The  Song  of  Songs,  Sic,  by  C. 
1).  (iinsburg,  Lond.  1857;  the  last  mentioned  is 
specially  recommended  to  the  English  reader. ) 

T.  E.  B. 
*  Among  the  names  of  other  writers  on  Canticles 
should  be  mentioned  Kenan  {Cantique  des  C'an- 
tiques,  translating  and  treating  of  the  plan,  age, 
and  character  of  the  poem,  2d  ed.,  1861);  Ewald  in 
his  Dichlerd.  A.  B.  (ed.  18GC-7);  DeUtzsch  (1851) 
who  maiiitaiiis  the  mystical  theory  {das  Mystcrium 
der  Ehe  ist  das  ^fyst€rium■  des  Ilohenliedes),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  reader  has  the  deeper  spiritual 
sense  brought  near  to  him,  not  so  much  by  the  au- 
thor as  by  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  author;  Um- 
breit.  Holies  Lied  (in  Ilerzog's  Renl-Kncyk.  vi. 
20G-220),  almost  a  treatise  by  itself,  and  occupied 
chiefly  with  a  critique  of  the  later  expositions;  Blcek 
{liiul.  in  das  A.  T.  pp.  035-41)  who  finds  in  it 
not  so  much  the  hand  as  the  character  of  Solomon ; 
and  Hev.  W .  Houghton  (I^ndon,  1805),  a  Trans- 
I'lliun  and  Short  Explanatory  Notes:  the  Song 
viewed  as  secular,  and  the  theme  the  fidelity  of 
chaste  lo\e,  constant  and  devoted.  Isaac  Taylor 
{Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  New  York,  1862)  has  a 
very  instructive  chapter  (ch.  x.)  on  this  book.  He 
supposes  Solomon  to  have  invented  the.  characters 
and  incidents  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the 
poem,  and  not  to  have  drawn  them  from  his  own 
history.  He  does  not  admit  the  objections  to  its 
ethical  character  to  be  well  founded.  "  It  is  a 
divinely  inspired  myth,  conveying  the  deepest  and 
most  sacred  elements  of  the  sjiiritual  economy  in 
the  terms  and  under  the  forms  of  instinctive  human 
feeling  and  passion.  ...  It  has  justified  its  pres- 
ence in  the  Canon  by  the  undoubtedly  religious 
jmrjioses  it  has  served,  in  giving  animation,  and 
dejjth,  and  intensity,  and  warmest  tone  to  the  de- 
vout meditations  of  thousands  of  the  most  devout 
and  of  the  purest  minds."  The  symboliad  view  is 
ably  supported  by  Dr.  L.  Withington,  Solomon's 
Song,  Translated  and  Explained  (Boston,  1801). 
Tiie  Song  represents  the  love  which  exists  between 
Christ  and  the  church  —  the  bride,  the  l>amb's  wife 
—  with  special  reference  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  when  a  more  sublime  and  spiritual  re- 
hgion  should  prevail.  The  arguments  for  this  po- 
sition are  drawn  out  with  singular  acutenc.«s  and 
power.  The  version  is  avowedly  free,  so  .as  "  to 
give  not  only  the  meaning,  but  to  preserve  the 
poetic  and  moral  shading,  and  tliiis  make  it  to  the 
reader  now  what  it  was  to  the  Hebrews."  It  is 
seldom  that  so  many  remarks  jirofoundly  suggest- 
ive beyond  the  direct  scope  of  the  book,  and  so 
many  expressiuiis  of  rare  beauty  are  found  in  the 
pages  of  a  Coiiimentary.  The  !:v»iislation,  on  the 
whole,  is  loss  highly  wi'ougiit  than  ihe  other  parts. 
Among  the  more  recent  writers  who  adopt  the 
literal  theory,  besides  Bleek  and  IJenan,  already 
referred  to,  may  lie  mentioned  Heiligstedt  (1848 
in  Maurer's  Comm.  vol.  iv.),  B<  ttcher  (184H) 
rrie<lrich  (I8.V)),  Ilitzig  (18.55,  Exeget.  Ilamlb 
xvi.),  Vaiiiinu'cT  (18.58),  Weissbach  (1858),  and 
Davidson  {IntnxL  to  the  0.  T.,  1802,  ii.  389- 
421).  (iinsbnrg's  art.  Solomon's  Song  in  Ihe  3d 
e<!ition  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  liibl.  Lit.  will  refaj 
{)eni.s:d.  H 
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CAPER'NAUM  (Rec.  Text,  KuTrepvaoifx; 
I  actun.  [Tisch.  and  Treg.]  with  B  [D  Z  Sin.  etc.] 

Ka<papiaovfi,  as  if  DITO  "^DD,  "  village  of  Na- 
3hum;"  Syriac  Nitr.  pClAxJ  ;.a^O,  Pesli. 
pQ.AAj    ;-aO;     Caphamaum),   a   name    with 

which  all  are  fiimiliar  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many 
acts  and  incidents  in  the  hfe  of  Christ.  There  is 
no  mention  of  Capernaum  in  the  0.  T.  or  Apocry- 
pha, but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23) 
is  applied  to  it  by  St.  Matthew.  The  word  Capita?- 
in  the  name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was 
of  late  foundation.      [Cai'HAH.] 

The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact 
position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (tV  -n-apadaKaaaiau,  Matt.  iv.  13; 
comp.  John  vi.  24),  and  if  recent  discoveries  are  to 
be  trusted  (Cureton's  S'itrltn  Rec.  John  vi.  17), 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  to  that  Sea,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  name  of  the  "  lake  of  Caper- 
naum." (This  was  the  case  also  with  Tiberias,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  lake.  Comp.  John  vi. 
1,  "the  sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias.'")  It  was  in 
the  "  land  of  Gennesaret "'  (Matt.  xiv.  .34,  compared 
with  John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy 
plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know 
from  the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  from  other 
sources  to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
[Gennesaret.]  Being  on  the  shore  Caperna- 
um was  lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Gal- 
ilee, from  which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent 
(John  ii.  12;  Luke  iv.  31),  a  mode  of  speech  which 
would  apply  to  the  general  level  of  the  spot  even 
if  our  Lord's  expression  "exalted  unto  heaven" 
(wpa>0^ffT),  Matt.  xi.  23)  had  any  reference  to  height 
of  position  m  the  town  itself.  It  was  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  always  called  a  "city"  (ir6\is,  Matt.  ix. 
1;  Mark  i.  33);  had  its  own  synagogue,  in  which 
our  Lord  frequently  taught  (John  vi.  59 :  Mark  i. 
21;  Luke  iv.  33,  38)  —  a  synagogue  buUt  by  the 
centurion  of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers 
which  appears  to  have  been  quartered  in  the  place" 
(Luke  vii.  1,  comp.  8;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides 
the  garrison  there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where 
the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt. 
ix.  9;  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  officers.  If  the  "  way  of  the  sea  " 
was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the  south 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  271),  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of 
the  lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  pass- 
ing to  Galilee  and  Judsa. 

The  only  interest  attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  the 
scene  of  so  many  miracles  and  "gracious  words." 
.\t  Nazareth  He  was  "brought  up,"  but  Caper- 
naum was  emphatically  his  "own  city;"  it  was 
when  He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said  to  have 
been  "at  home"  (Mark  ii.  1;  such  is  the  force  of 
€1/  oXko)  —  A.  V.  "  in  the  house  " ).  Here  he  chose 
the  Evangelist  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9).  The 
brothers  Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  to  Ca- 
»emaum  (ISIark  i.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  allovnble 
(o  imagine  that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  below  the 
lown  (for,  doubtless,  like  true  orientals,  these  two 

"  The  fact  of  a  Roman  haring  built  the  svnaRogue 
wrtaiuly  seems  some  argument  against  tbe  pro^ipvrity 
«f  the  towD. 
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fishermen  kept  close  to  home),  while  Jesus  was 
"walking"  there,  before  "great  multitudes"  had 
learned  to  "gather  together  unto  Him,"  that  they 
heard  the  quiet  call  which  was  to  make  them  for- 
sake all  and  follow  Him  (JIark  i.  16,  17,  comp.  28). 
It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  miracle  on  the 
centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5;  Luke  vii.  1),  on 
Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt.  \m.  14;  Mark  i.  30; 
Luke  iv.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  1;  Mark  ii. 
1 ;  Luke  v.  18 ),  and  the  man  afflicted  with  an  un- 
clean devil  (Mark  i.  23;  Luke  iv.  33).  The  son  of 
the  nobleman  (John  iv.  46)  was,  though  resident  at 
Capernaum,  healed  by  words  which  appear  to  have 
been  spoken  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  At  Capernaum 
occurred  the  incident  of  the  child  (JIark  ix.  33; 
Matt,  xviii.  1;  comp.  xvii.  24);  and  in  the  syn* 
gogue  there  was  spoken  the  wonderful  discourse  of 
John  vi.  (see  verse  59). 

The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capeniaum  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even 
ventures  to  fix  its  site;  and  the  contest  between 
the  rival  claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  is 
one  of  the  hottest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
hopeless,  in  sacred  topography.  Fortunately  noth- 
ing hangs  on  the  decision.  The  spots  in  dispute 
are  (1.)  Khan  Minyeli,  a  mound  of  ruins  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  kJian  hard  by.  This 
Tiound  is  situated  close  upon  the  seashore  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  plain  (now  el-Gka- 
weir).  It  is  of  some  extent,  but  consisting  of  heaps 
only  with  no  visible  ruins.  These  are  south  of  the 
ruined  khan;  and  north  of  them,  close  to  the 
water-line  of  the  lake,  is  a  large  spring  sun-ounded 
by  vegetation  and  overshadowed  by  a  tig-tree  which 
gives  it  its  name — 'Aiii  ct-Tin  (the  spring  of  the 
fig-tree).  Three  miles  south  is  another  large  spring 
called  the  "  Round  Fountain,"  which  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  consider- 
able stream  Avith  fish. 

2.  Three  miles  north  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  the 
other  claimant.  Tell  Hum,  —  ruins  *  of  walb  and 
fomidations  covering  a  space  of  "  half  a  mile  long 
by  a  quarter  wide,"  on  a  point  of  the  shore  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a  very  gently 
rising  ground.  Rather  more  than  three  miles  fur- 
ther is  the  point  at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the 
north  of  the  lake. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  Khan  Mimjeh  will 
be  found  in  Robinson  ii.  40.3-4,  iii.  344-358). 
They  are  chiefly  founded  on  Josephus's  account  of 
his  visit  to  Cepharnome,  which  Dr.  R.  would  iden- 
tify >vith  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on  the 
testimonies  of  successive  travellers  from  Arculfus  to 
(Juaresmius,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interjirets  — 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  difficulty 
—  in  reference  to  Khan  Minyeh.  The  fountain 
Caphamaum,  which  Josephus  elsewhere  mentions 
{B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  as  a 
chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
ret and  as  abounding  with  fish.  Dr.  R.  beUeves  to 
be  the  ' Ain  et-Tin.  But  the  "  Round  Fountain  " 
certainly  answers  better  to  .Josephus's  account  than 
a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one  end 
of  the  district  as  is  ^ Ain  et-Tin.  The  claim  of 
Khan  Minyeh  is  also  strongly  oppo.sed  by  a  later 
traveller  (Boiiar,  pp.  437-41).  Still  this  makej 
nothing  for  Tell  Hum. 

ft  Vast  ruina  ...  no  ordinary  city  .  .  .  (it*  of  a 
RTvat  tovra  (Itoiiar,  pp.  414.  41fi). 
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The  arguments  in  favor  of  Tvll  Hum  date  from 
about  1G75.  They  are  urged  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The 
priuci|i.'d  one  is  tlie  name,  whicli  is  maintained  to 
lie  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  original  —  ("aphar  having 
given  place  to  TM.  l>r.  ^\'ilson  also  ranges  Jo- 
sepbus  on  bis  side  {L'titdt  of  the  HUde,  ii.  lit!i-149. 
See  also  Hitter,  Jordan^  pp.  .■):)5-.'J4-'J,  who  supjwrts 
'l\ll  Hum).  Kli'in  .Uiin/(li,  tl-TMii//i(ili,  and 
Ttll  Hum,  are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
but  the  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
is  irresistible:  that  it  is  innwssible  to  say  which  of 
tlieni  representjj  Ca])ernaum,  which  Chonizin,  or 
which  Itothsaida.  Tiiose  anxious  to  inquire  further 
into  this  suiiject  may  consult  the  originals,  as  given 
above.  For  the  licst  general  description  and  re- 
production of  the  district,  see  Staidey,  S.  if  /'. 
ch.  X.  G. 

*  The  later  travellers  in  Palestine  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  spot  on  which  Capernaimi  stood 
hardly  less  perplexed  than  it  was  before.  "  The 
disputed  sites  of  tiie  cities  of  Gennesaret,"  sajs 
l)ean  Stanley,  after  bis  second  visit  to  the  East 
(Xvtices  «f  fjic'ittlies,  etc.,  p.  I'J-J),  "  mtist  still  re- 
main dis])uted."  Porter  {//iim/hook  of  Syria,  ii. 
42.j)  accepts  Dr.  Kobinson's  conclusion  in  favor  of 
K/inn  Mhitjeh,  so  called  from  an  old  caravansarai 
near  a  heap  of  ruins,  on  the  northern  edge  of  Gen- 
nesaret. Win  el- Tin  is  only  another  name  for 
the  same  place,  derived  from  a  fig-tree  which  over- 
hangs a  fountain  in  the  iieiLrldiorhootl.  Dr.  Thom- 
son {/.iiml  ami /iiK)k;  i.  iii'2-biS)  and  Ml  Dixon 
{lldly  I.'iml,  ii.  173,  I^ondon,  I8G0)  decide  for  Tell 
Hum,  at  tiie  head  of  the  lake,  about  three  miles 
nortbe-ost  of  Klmn  .\tinyeh.  The  claim  of  Win 
Mit'lmatrnh,  or  the  Kound  Fountain,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  and  so 
named  from  being  "  enclosed  by  a  low  circular  wall 
of  mason-work."  has  for  some  time  past  been  kept 
in  abeyance:  but  Mr.  Tristram  {Lnnd  of  Israel, 
p.  442,  Ix)n<lon,  18(>5)  has  lirougiit  it  forward  once 
nxire,  and  cert.-iinly  with  reasons  for  it  which  are 
not  witliout  weight.  He  sjieaks  with  greater  au- 
thority on  some  branches  of  the  argument  from  his 
character  as  an  eminent  naturalist.  Josepbus  states 
(fi.  ./.  iii.  10,  §  8)  that  the  fountain  of  Capernaum 
produced  tiie  KopaKtvoi,  a  fish  like  that  of  the  lake 
near  .VJexandria.  Mr.  Tristram  now  maintains 
that  neitiier  of  tjic  places  exce])t  the  K'ound  Foun- 
tain furnishes  this  mark  of  identification.  "  The 
remarkable  siluroid,  the  catfish  or  coracine  (/copoK?- 
yos),  abounds  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  tiie  Hound 
Foiuitain  to  this  day.  .  .  .  We  olitained  specimens 
a  yard  Ion;;,  ami  some  of  them  are  deposited  in  the 
Pritish  Must'inn.  The  loose,  sandy  bottom  of  this 
fountain  is  iicculiarly  .adapted  for  this  sint;ular  fish, 
whicli  buries  itself  in  the  sediment,  leaving  only 
its  feelers  exposerl.  .  .  .  Here,  in  the  clear  shallow- 
water,  it  may,  when  disturbed,  be  at  once  detected, 
Bwimmiiitr  in  numlicrs  .alont:  tiie  bottom.  .  .  .  Hut 
it  is  not  found  at  '.-l/w  et-'l'iii,  wliere  the  fountain 
could  neitiier  sup()ly  it  witli  cover  nor  food;  nor 
coiilil  we  discover  it  at  ',•!/«  Ti'thif/linh  "  (the  nearest 
fount.ain  to  Till  Hum,  thou<;h  ilistaiit  two  miles  to 
the  southwanl),  "  where  the  water  is  hot  and  lirack- 
Ish."  Mr.  Tristram  tliinks  it  worth  while  to  men- 
tion that  fever  ia  very  |ircvalciit  at  this  day  at  ' Mn 
Afiulnuyiro/i  (the  Hound  Icmiitain),  whereas  "the 
dry,  elevated,  rocky  ground  of  '/'(//  Hiim  "  would  l)e 
comparatively  IVee  from  it.  "  Peter's  wife's  mother 
ay  sick  of  a  fever"  at  ("ai>eniaum  (Mark  i.  30). 
For  other  details  of  ins  aide  artrument  the  reader 
■  referred  to  bis  work  as  aWive.    The  Abln'  Michon 
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(I^e  de  Jesus,  i.  220-24,  Paris,  18G6)  who  tiaa 
travelled  in  Palestine,  holds  in  like  manner  that  the 
Capharnauni  of  Josepbus  (fi.  ./.  iii.  10,  §  8)  ii 
identical  with  the  Hound  Fountain,  and  hence  that 
the  Capernaum  of  the  New  Testament  must  lie 
found  at  that  pl.ace.  So  Norton,  lining,  of  the 
GoynLi,  with  Xotes,  ii.  bo,  bfi.  On  the  other  hand 
the  ICnglish  ex])lorers.  Captain  Wilson  and  his  as- 
sociates, are  reported  to  have  found  indications 
which  point  to  Tell  Hum  as  the  disputed  site. 
They  regard  as  such  the  discovery  of  a  .synagogue 
in  a  state  of  fine  preservation,  remarkable  for  its 
elegant  architecture,  and  belonging  in  all  probability 
to  an  age  earlier  than  tliat  of  Christ  {Athen/mim, 
Feb.  24,  18t)G).  It  may  iiave  been  one  of  the  Gal- 
ilean synagogues  in  which  the  Saviour  himself 
taught  and  performed  some  of  his  mighty  works. 
It  is  certain  that  such  a  discovery  shows  that  an 
important  town  must  once  have  exi.sted  on  this 
spot;  but  this  of  itself  would  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  town.  Mr.  Thrupp  (Joitm. 
of  Class,  and  S<icr.  Philol.  ii.  2i)0-308)  also  con- 
tends for  Tell  Hum  as  the  site  of  Capernaum ;  Dr. 
Tregelles  (idid.  iii.  141-154)  presents  a  widely  differ- 
ent \-iew,  placing  Capernaum  close  by  Bethsaida 
(.lulias),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  in 
the  Batihah,  which  (and  not  the  (Jhuweir)  he  re- 
gards as  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  described  by  Jose- 
pbus. 

It  may  be  added  in  regard  to  Khan  Minyeh  that 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  English  exploring  ex- 
pedition (see  Alhencenm,  March  31,  1866)  have 
brought  to  light  nothing  there  except  some  frag- 
ments of  "  m.asonry  and  pottery  of  comparatively 
modern  date."  H. 

CA'PHAR  (''-^,  from  a  root  signifying  "to 
cover,"  Ges.  p.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words 
employed  in  the  Pible  to  denote  a  village  or  col- 
lection of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (Ir).  Mr. 
Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  liy  ''hamlet"  {S.  if 
P.  App.  §  8-5),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  from 
those  of  Chavvnh,  Chatzer,  Benoteh,  and  other 
similar  words.  As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only 
three  times:  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25;  Cant.  vii.  11,  and  1 
Sam.  vi.  18  (in  the  last  the  pointing  being  differ- 
ent, Copher,  ~1?3);  but  in  neither  is  there  any- 
thing to  enable  us  to  fix  any  special  force  to  the 
word. 

In  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  CiiEPiiAn-AM- 

JIONAI,  CHEI'IIIIiAH,  CArnAK-.SALAMA.     But  the 

number  of  places  compounded  therewith  mentioned 
in  the  Talmuds  shows  that  the  name  became  a 
much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Biblical  history.  In  Ar.abic  Kefr  is  in  frequent 
use  (see  the  lists  in  the  Index  to  Robinson,  ii.  and 
iii.).  To  us  its  cliief  interest  arises  from  its  form- 
ing a  part  of  tlie  name  C.M'Kkn.vu.m,  i.  e.  Caphar- 
nalium.  G. 

CA'PHAR-SAL'AMA  {\a(pap(Ta\afjLi  : 
-Mcx.  Xap(f>af)(Tapafxa:  Ca/'harsalamit).  a  place 
(K(ifiri,  .biseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  4)  at  which  a  battle 
was  foucht  between  Jud.a.s  MacKibn'us  and  Nicanoi 
(1  Mace.  vii.  31 ).  From  the  fugitives  having  t.aken 
refuge  in  the  "city  of  David,"  it  would  apjienr  to 
have  been  near  .Icnisalcni.  Is  it  not  possilde  that 
it  w.a.s  Siloam,  the  Andiic  name  of  which  i»'  Kefr- 
nelu-thi  T  |-".wald  (ilaces  it  north  of  Hanila  on  th# 
Sam.aritan  boundary  (tlesrh.  iv.  368,  note),  but  nc 
certain  traces  of  it  seem  to  have  l>e«'n  yet  found. 
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CAPHEN'ATHA  {Xacpei^aed:  CapheMka), 
%  place  apparently  close  to  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerusalem,  wliicli  was  repaired  by  Jonathan  Macca- 
b«us  (1  Mace.  xii.  37).  The  name  is  derived  by 
Lightfoot  from  C'nplmioth,  the  Talmudic  word  for 
unripe  figs.  If  this  be  correct,  there  is  a  remark- 
al  le  correspondence  between  the  name  Caphenatha 
and  those  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates),  Bethphage 
(house  <^  figs),  and  of  the  i\Iount  of  Olives  itself, 
on  which  the  three  were  situated — all  testifying  to 
the  ancient  fruitfuhiess  of  the  place.  G. 

CAPHI'RA  (Kacpelpa;  [Vat.  Ueipa;  Aid. 
Alex.  Ka(pipa-}  /■^nucadies),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.      [Che- 

PHIRAH.]  * 

CAPH'TOR  ("l'"in33:  KainradoKla  [ex- 
cept in  Jer.]:  Coppado'da):  CAPH'TORIM 
(□"""priD?:  [in  Gen.,]  ra<j)dopieifx,  [Alex.]  Xa(j)- 
dopteifi;  [in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Alex.  Xa(j>- 
opiei/j.;  Comp.  Aid.]  Kapdopiei/x;  [in  Deut.  Kaw- 
TrdSoKss'-]  Cap/itoriin,  Cappadoces),  a  country 
thrice  mentioned  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Deut.  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4;  Am.  ix.  7),  who 
are  once  called  Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii.  23),  as  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Mizraite  people  of  that  name 
(Gen.  X.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  The  position  of  the 
country,  since  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  in  Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for 
the  idea  of  the  southwest  of  Palestine  is  excluded 
by  the  migration  of  the  Philistines.     In  Jer.  it  is 

spoken  of  as  "T^FID?   '^^5  and  has  therefore  been 

supposed  to  be  an  island.  "'S,  however,  has  a 
wider  signification ;  commonly  it  is  any  maritime 
land,  whether  coast  or  island,  as  in  the  expression 

D^ISn  ^'S  (Gen.  x.  5),  by  which  the  northern 
coasts  and  the  Lslands  of  the  ISIediterranean  seem 
to  be  intended,  the  former,  in  part  at  least,  being 
certainly  included.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Nile  is  spoken  of  as  a  sea  (2")  by 
Nahum  in  the  description  of  No,  or  Thebes  (iii.  8). 
[No.]  It  is  also  possible  that  the  expression  in 
Jer.  merely  refers  to  the  maritime  position  of  the 
Philistine^  (comp.  Ez.  xxv.  IG),  and  that  Caphtor 
is  here  poetically  used  for  Caphtorim. 

The  writer  {Encyclopmdia  Britannica,  8th  ed., 
Egypt,  p.  419)  has  proposed  to  recognize  Caphtor 
In  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Coptos.  This 
name,  if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu,  Kebta,  and  Keb-Her,  probably  pro- 
noimced  Kubt,  Kabt,  and  Kebt-Hor  (Brugsch, 
.Geogi:  Inschr.  Taf.  xxxviii.  no.  899,  900),  whence 

Coptic    KeqT,    KenTO;    kchtcm, 

KeSTtU,  Gr.  kStttos,  Arab.  JsAS,  Kuft.  The 
similarity  of  rame  is  so  great  that  it  alone  might 
satisfy  us,  but  the  correspondence  of  MyviTTos,  as 

if  Ala  yuTTToj,  to  T^j^DD  ^S,  unless  *S  refer  to 
the  Philistine  coast,  seems  conclusive.  AVe  must 
not  suppose,  however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos :  it 
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a  The  conquest  of  the  Avim  does  not  seem  to  have 
oeen  complete  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  for  they  are  mentioned  after  the  "  Ave  lords 
»f  the  Philistines"  in  Josh.  (xiii.  3).  The  expression 
therefore  in  Deut.  ii.  23,  "And  the  Avlm  who  dwelt  in 

TUlHi^es  (C^llJnS,  wrongly  made  a  proper  name  in 
■iu>  A.  V  ,  and  in  the  LXX.,  where   the  fern,   plural 


must  rather  be  comp.ared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  prob- 
ably in  primitive  ages  of  greater  extent  than  under 
the  Ptolemies,  for  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Cajihtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  lien, 
and  Chr.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper  ICgypt,  the 
names  next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  the 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples  [EciYPT].  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  other  identifications  that 
have  been  proposed.  The  chief  are  Cappadocia, 
Cyprus,  and  Crete,  of  which  the  last  alone,  from 
the  evident  connection  of  the  Philistines  with  Crete, 
would  have  any  probability  in  the  absence  of  more 
definite  evidence.  There  woidd,  however,  be  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  hi  the 
earliest  times  a  nation  or  tribe  removed  from  an 
island  to  the  mainland. 

The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
aUuded  to  in  rJl  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor 
or  the  Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been 
an  event  of  great  importance,  and  this  supposition 
receives  support  from  the  statement  in  Amos.  In 
the  lists  of  Gen.  and  Chr.,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  come  forth  from 
the  Casluhim  —  "  the  Casluhim,  whence  came  forth 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorim," — where  the 
Hebrew  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  PhiUstuies 
and  Caphtorim  both  came  from  the  Casluhim. 
Here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  transposition,  for 
the  other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and 
their  form  does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  The 
period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very  re- 
mote, since  the  Philistines  «  were  already  established 
in  Palestine  in  Aliraham's  time  ((ien.  xxi.  32,  34). 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
is  indirect,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes 
us  yet  further  back  in  time.  It  leads  us  to  supposf 
that  the  Philistines  and  kindred  nations  were  cog- 
nate to  the  Egyptians,  but  so  diflferent  from  them 
in  maimers  that  they  must  have  separated  before 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  latter  had  at- 
tained that  development  in  which  they  continued 
throughout  the  period  to  which  their  mouunients 
belong.  We  find  from  the  sculptures  of  Rameses 
III.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the  Egyptians  about 
1200  15.  c.  were  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Tok-karu,  and  the  Shayratana  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercenaries.  The 
Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically  cognate, 
and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress ;  the  Tok-karu 
and  ShajTatana  were  also  physically  cognate,  and 
fought  together  in  the  same  ships.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  Chere- 
thim  of  the  Bible  and  the  earher  Cretans  of  the 
Greeks,  inhabiting  Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of 
Palestine  also  (A'wc.  Brit.  art.  Egypt,  p.  402).  All 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  tnan 
does  any  other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented 
in  their  sculptures.  This  evidence  points  therefore 
to  the  spread  of  a  seafaring  race  cognate  to  the 
Egj'ptians  at  a  very  remote  time.  Their  origin  is 
not  alone  spoken  of  in  the  record  of  the  migration 
of  the    Phihstines,  but   in   the   tradition  of  the 


nn^n  has  become,  through   the  previous  change 

of  "1  to  ^,  'AoTjScifl),  even  to  Azzah  (Gaza),  Caphtorim 
who  came  forth  from  Caphtor  destroyed  them  and  dwelt 
in  their  stead,"  may  mean  that  a  part  of  the  Avini 
alone  perished. 
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Phoenicians  tliat  they  canie  from  the  I'>jthra;-aii 
Se;i  [Ahauia],  and  we  must  look  for  tlie  primeval 
»e:it  of  the  whole  race  on  the  coasts  of  Anibia  and 
Africa,  where  all  ancient  authorities  lead  us  mainly 
to  place  the  Cushites  and  the  Klliiopiana.  [Cusii.] 
The  didi-rence  of  the  I'hilistines  fVtjni  the  I-IgjptiaiLs 
in  dress  and  manners  is,  as  we'have  seen,  evident 
on  the  Kj;yptian  monuments.  I'rom  the  Hible  we 
learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  hkewise  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  I'^ypt,  and  we  may  therefore 
consider  our  previous  supjKisition  as  to  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  the  [K-oplcs  to  which  they  bcloiifr 
lo  !«  |)ositiv(.'ly  true  in  their  particular  case.  It  is 
probable  that  they  lell  C'aphtor  not  loni;  after  the 
first  arrlv.il  of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had 
not  yet  attiiined  that  atUichment  to  the  soil  that 
afterwards  so  eminently  ch:u-acterized  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  formed  the  Kjj;y])tlaii  nation. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  .Amos  seein  to  indicate  a 
deliverance  of  the  I'liilistiiies  from  bondage.    "  [Arc] 

ye  not  as  children  of  ICthiopi.ins  (D^ltT'lS)  unto 
me,  [()]  children  of  Israel?  hath  the  Lord  said. 
Have  not  1  "caused  Israel  to  go  up  out  of  the  land 
of  I-gy|)t,  and  the  I'hilistiiies  from  Caphtor,  and 
Anim  from  Kir?"  {.\m.  ix.  7).  The  mentinn  of 
the  Kthiiipians  is  worthy  of  note:  here  they  .ire 
|)crhap3  sjMjken  of  !is  a  de<rrade<l  people.  The  in- 
tention apjK'ars  to  be  to  .show  that  Israel  w;i3  not 
tlie  only  nation  which  had  lieeii  [irovidentlally  led 
from  one  country  to  another  where  it  might  settle, 
and  the-  inler|K)sitloii  would  seem  to  imply  oppres- 
sion preceding  the  niigrdtion.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Manetho  speaks  of  a  revolt  and  return  to 
allctri.inre  of  the  Liliyans,  probably  the  Lehabim, 
or  I.nbim,  from  whose  name  Liliya,  Ac,  certainly 
came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  the  third 
dynasty,  Neclierophes  or  Xecherochis,  in  the  earliest 
ace  of  ICgvptian  history,  h.  C.  cir.  2600  (Cory,  Anc. 
Frag.  2d"cd.  pp.  100,  101).  R.  S.  P. 

CAPH'THORIM  (Clh-DS  :  Vat.  omits; 
Alex.  Xa(popt(ifji  ;  [Comp.  Aid.  Ka^pdopieifx  :] 
Cap/ilorim).   1  ('lir.  i.  12.     [Cai'IITOK.] 

CAPHTORIMS  (C-inSS:  d  Kaw^rd- 
ioKfs-    Qipp'uhces).     Deut.  ii.  2-3.     [Caphtok.] 

CAPPADO'CIA  (KairTraSoKta).  This  eastern 
district  of  Asia  .Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to 
New  Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of 
its  .lewi.sh  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St.  Peter's 
first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  'J),  and  its  (  hristian  rwidents 
among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first  Kpistle  (1 
Pet.  i.  J).  The  .lewish  community  in  this  region, 
doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian  :  and 
the  fonner  may  jirobably  be  traced  to  the  first  in- 
troduction of  .lewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by 
Seleurus  C.Ioseph.  Aiil.  xil.  .'3,  §  4).  The  Potnan 
[leritMl,  through  the  growth  of  lariie  cities  and  the 
construction  of  roails,  would  aHiird  Incrensed  facili- 
ties for  the  sjtread  both  of  .ludalsm  and  Christianity. 
It  shoulrl  l)e  observed  that  (  appadocia  was  easily 
approached  from  the  direction  of  Palestine  and 
Sv-ria,  by  means  of  the  pn-ss  callwl  the  Cillclan 
(Jates,  which  led  up  through  the  Taurus  from  the 
low  co.'mt  of  Cilicia,  and  that  It  was  coniuvted,  at 
least  under  the  later  I'",m|)crors,  by  good  roads  with 
the  district  U-yond  the  JMiphrates. 

The  range  of  Mount  'I'annis  and  the  upper  courae 
of  the  F.uphnites  may  safely  lie  mentioned,  in  gen- 
eral tenns,  as  natural  Ixjundnries  of  Cappadocla  on 
the  south  and  east.  Its  geogm|)lilcaI  limits  on  the 
«reat  and  north  were  variable.      In  early  times  Uie 
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name  reached  as  far  northwards  as  the  Euxiue  Sea 
The  region  of  Cappadocla,  viewed  in  this  extent, 
constituted  two  satrapies  under  tlie  Persians,  and 
afterwards  two  independent  monarchies.  One  was 
Cappdocia  on  the  Pontus,  the  other  Cappadocla 
near  the  Taurus.  Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the 
two  Homan  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Capp.idocia. 
[PoNTL'.s.]  .Several  of  the  monarclis  who  reigned 
In  (Japp.idocla  Projier  lx)re  the  name  of  A^iarathes. 
(_)ne  of  them  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  22.  'I"he 
last  of  these  monarclis  was  called  Arclielaus  (see 
.loscph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §  6).  He  was  treacherously 
treated  by  the  I'>ni])oror  Tiberius,  who  reiluced  his 
kingdom  to  a  pro\ince  A.  i>.  17.  This  is  the 
position  in  which  the  country  stood  during  the 
time  of  .St.  Peter's  apostolic  work. 

Cappadocla  Is  an  elevated  talde-land  intersectetl 
by  inountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to  have  been 
deficient  in  wood;  but  it  was  a  good  grain  country, 
and  it  w.is  particularly  famous  for  grazing.  Its 
Ponian  metropolis,  afterwards  both  the  birthplace 
and  episcop.il  see  of  St.  Pasil,  was  Ca-sarea  (now 
Kiiisanyili),  formerly  M.izaca,  situated  near  Mount 
.\rga'us,  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Jlinor. 
Some  of  its  other  cities  were  equally  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  especially  Nyssa,  Kazianzus, 
Samosata  and  Tyaiia.  The  native  Cappadocians 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
stock :  and  since  Ptolemy  (v.  G )  places  the  cities  of 
Iconlum  and  Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  region, 
we  may  possibly  obtain  from  this  circumstance  some 
light  on  "the  speech  of  Lycaonia,"  Acts  xlv.  11. 
[LvcAOMA.]  The  best  description  of  these  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's  ^«- 
searclies,  and  Te.Kier's  Asic  Mineure.      J.  S.  IL 

CAPTAIN.  (1.)  As  a  purely  military  title, 
Captain  answers  to  "Itt?  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and 
XiAfopxoy  {Iriljuuiis)  in  the  Poman.  [.\kmy.] 
Tlie  "  captain  of  the  guard  "  (orTpaToireSdpxVs) 
in  Acts  xxviii.  IG,  is  also  spoken  of  under  Ak.my 

[p.  164].  (2.)  ]^ViT)  which  is  occ.isionally  ren- 
dered cnptnin,  applies  sometimes  to  a  military  (Josh. 
X.  24;  .Judg.  .xi.  G,  11;  Is.  xxii.  3;  Dan.  xi.  18), 
sometimes  to  a  civil  commaiid  (e.  ;/.  Is.  i.  10,  iii. 
6):  its  radical  sense  is  (iirisii'n,  and  hence  dtcision 
without  reference  to  the  means  employed:  the  term 

illustrates  the  double  office  of  the  l^CtT.  (3.)  The 
"captain  of  the  temple"  (crparriyds  rov  l(pov) 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  4;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24) 
In  connection  witli  the  priests,  was  not  a  military 
officer,  but  superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and 
lycvites,  who  kejit  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
The  office  ap|)ears  to  have  existe<l  from  an  early 
date;  the  "  priests  that  kept  the  door"  (2  K.  xii. 
9,  XXV.  18)  are  described  by  .losephus  {Anl.  x.  8,  § 
5)  as  Toy  J  <pv\d(r(T0VTaf  rh  ifpby  rjyffidvas-  a 
notice  occurs  In  2  Mace.  iii.  4  of  a  irporrTOTTjr  rov 
If pov\  this  officer  is  styled  ffTparr}yos  by  .losephus 
{Anl.  XX.  G,  §  2;  Ii.  J.  vi.   5,  §  3);  and  in  the 

Mishna  (}fi(hlonu  i.  §  2)  HSH  IH  LP^K,  "  the 
captain  of  the  mountain  of  the  Temjile;  "  his  duty, 
as  descriiiiMl  in  the  jilacc  la.st  quoted,  was  lo  visit 
the  |K)sls  during  the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentries 
were  doing  their  duty.  (4.)  The  term  Apx'/7<^'> 
renderetl  "  coptnin"  (Heb.  ii.  10),  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  military  office.  W.   L.  H. 

•  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD.  Title 
of  the  officer  (A.  V.)  to  whose  custody  Paul  an<J 
other  prisoners  were  committed   at    Home    (Act* 
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Kxviii.  16),  where  a  stricter  translation  would  be 
Praetorian  prefect  or  commander  of  the  I'rwtorian 
camp.  See  Wieseler's  Chronol.  des  aposiol.  Ztiialt. 
p.  8G.  The  force  of  the  article  in  that  place  (rij! 
(TTpaTOweSipxjl^  opens  an  interesting  question. 
The  command  of  the  prretorian  guard  was  originally 
divided  between  two  prefects,  but  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  Ijurrus  or  Hurrhus  Afranius,  a  distin- 
guished Roman  general,  was  apiwinted  sole  pnej'eo- 
lus  pvceiurin,  and  retained  this  office  as  late  cer- 
taiidy  as  the  beginning  of  A.  i).  62.  On  his  death 
the  command  was  committed  again  to  two  prefects, 
as  it  had  been  at  first,  and  this  continued  to  be  the 
arrangement  until  a  iate  period  of  the  empire.  The 
time  of  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  could  not  have  been 
far  from  A.  d.  62,  as  admits  of  being  shown  by  an 
independent  calculation.  Wieseler  supposes  t^ 
arpaTOTreSdpxii  to  refer  to  this  Currus,  as  sole 
prefect  at  that  time,  and  he  urges  the  expression 
as  a  reason  for  assigning  the  apostle's  arrival  to  a. 
I).  G2,  or  the  year  preceding.  So  also  Anger,  De 
ttiiiporum  ill  Actis  Apost.  rdtione,  p.  100,  and  IjCW- 
in,  Fasti  Sncti,  p.  325.  It  is  very  possible  that  this 
view  is  the  correct  one.  It  would  furnish  a  striking 
coincidence  between  Luke's  narrative  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  Vet,  in  speaking  of  the  prretorian 
prefect,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  may  have  meant  the 
one  who  acted  in  this  particular  case,  the  one  who 
took  into  his  charge  the  prisoners  whom  the  cen- 
turion transferred  to  him,  whether  he  was  sole 
perfect  or  had  a  colleague  with  him ;  comp.  xxiv. 
2-3.  De  NV'ette  assents  to  Meyer  in  this  explanation 
of  the  article.  The  expression,  as  so  understood, 
does  not  affirm  that  there  was  but  one  prefect,  or 
deny  it. 

But  if  the  words  6  f:KaT6vrapxos  ■  ■  ■  tw  crrpa- 
ToweSapx'ri  (Acts  xxviii.  16)  are  not  genuine,"  this 
question  concerning  r'd  falls  away,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  Luke's  authority.  At  the  same  time 
the  words  (if  added  to  the  text)  express  what  was 
unquestionably  tn.ie,  according  to  the  Roman  usage 
(see  Plin.  J-.pist.  x.  G.5);  but  of  course  we  have 
then  the  testimony  only  of  some  glossator  who  (if 
we  may  conjecture  a  motive),  knowing  what  the 
rule  was,  apprises  the  reader  of  its  observance  as  to 
the  other  prisoners,  because  he  would  represent  Paul 
in  being  "  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself"  as  ex- 
empted from  the  rule,  or  if  at  first  subjected  to  the 


«  *  For  6  eKar6vTap\oi  .  .  .  tu  Sk  IlauAoi  eTreTpaTnj, 
liachmanD)  Tischeudorf,  and  Tregelles  read  simply 
ineTpd-n-i)  tu  Ua.v\(a.  The  words  in  question,  corre- 
■(ponding  to  "  tlie  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to 
the  captain  of  the  guird,  but''  of  the  A.  V.,  were  also 
rejected  as  a  gloss,  by  Mill  anH  Uengel,  and  marked  ;is 
very  doubtful  by  Griesbach.  Though  found  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  manuscripts,  they  are  wanting  in  all 
of  the  oldest  and  best  class  which  contain  the  passage, 
namely,  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  a  very 
valuable  St.  Petersburg  palimpsest  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
also  in  tlie  tico  best  cursive  MSS.  (loti,  13),  another  very 
good  one  (•10),  and  one  or  two  more.  (The  MS.S.  CDE 
are  unfortunately  mutilated  here.)  They  are  likewise 
absent  from  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions (Peshito  Syriac,  Coptic,  Vulgate,  Armenian,  and 
the  iEthiopic  in  T.  P.  Piatt's  edition),  and  Chryso.s- 
!om  ignores  them  both  in  his  text  and  eoramentiiry. 
The  earliest  witness  for  them  appears  to  be  the  later 
Syriac  version,  as  revised  by  Thomas  of  Uarkel  a.  d. 
616,  which  has  them  marked  with  an  asterisk,  indi- 
cating that  they  did  not  originally  belong  to  it.  (The 
^thiopic  of  the  Polyglott  is  here  of  no  authority.) 
The  oldest  Greek  MS.  which  has  them  (L)  is  not  earlier 
ttan  ihe  middl--  of  the  ninth  C4)ntury  ;  the  oldest  Greek 
25 
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same  custody  (which  no  doubt  was  the  fact),  as  after- 
wards treated  witli  special  indulgence.  —  "  Captain 
of  the  guard  "  in  Gen.  xxxis.  1,  xl.  3,  4,  &c.  prob- 
ably should  be  "  captain  "  or  "officer  of  the  execu- 
tioners."     [Joseph;  PoTintAH.]  H. 

CAPTIVITIES  OF  THE   JEWS.     The 

bondage  of  Israel  in  l'>gypt,  and  their  sulijugation 
at  diflferent  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  na- 
tions, are  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title ; 
and  the  Jews  tlipmselves,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
Daniel's  vision  (ch.  vii. ),  reckon  their  national  cap- 
tivities as  four  —  the  Baliylonian,  Median,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  (Eisenmenger,  Kntdt<:ktvs  Jiuleiillium, 
vol.  i.  p.  718).  Put  the  present  article  is  confined 
to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  land,  and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the 
Assyi'ian  or  Babylonian  kings. 

The  kuigdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or 
four  successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pnl  or  Sardana^ 
palus,  according  to  Rawlinson  ( Outline  of'  Assyrian 
[lislwy,  p.  14,  but  compare  ILawl.  Herodotus,  vol. 
i.  p.  466),  imposed  a  tribute,  li.  c.  771  (or  762 
Rawl.)  upon  Menahem  (1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  2  K.  xv. 
19).  Tiglath-Pileser  carried  away  u.  c.  740  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  inhab 
itants  of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  2D,  compare  Is.  ix.  1 ),  to 
Ass}Tia.  Shalmaneser  twice  invaded  (2  K.  xvii.  3, 
5)  the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Hoshea.  took 
Samaria  b.  c.  721  after  a  siege  of  three  yeai-s,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  an  inscription 
interpreted  by  Rawlinson  {Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  472), 
the  capture  of  Samaria  is  claimefl  by  King  Sargon 
(Is.  XX.  1)  as  his  own  achievement.  The  cities  of 
Samaria  were  occupied  by  people  sent  from  Babylon, 
Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim:  and  Halali, 
Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozan  became  the 
seats  of  the  exiled  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  u.  c.  713  is  stated  (Hawl.  Outline, 
p.  24,  but  compare  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Stromata,  i.  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  cairied  into  Assyria  200,001) 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xvUi.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his 
reign,  b.  C.  60(>-562,  repeatedly  invaded  Judaea, 
besieged  Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Tw" 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiv. 
14  (including  10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  11.     One 

father  cited  for  them  (CEcumenius)  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth.  This  concurrence  of  all  the  oldest  and 
moat  independent  authorities  in  the  oniis.sion  of  words 
wliich  might  so  easily  creep  ni  from  a  m;ii;;iual  gloss, 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  suppositiou  of  their  gen- 
uineness. They  are,  however,  defended  by  Bome- 
mann,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Alfbrd,  who  would  ex- 
plain their  omission  by  the  homaoteleuton  in  kutnov 
Ta/jx°s  •  •  •  (TTpaTon-eS  a p  X  T?  .  This  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, (1)  becau.se  tne  homcEOteleuton  is  so  imperfect  that 
it  was  not  likely  to  cause  any  error  ;  (2)  because  it  would 
only  occasion  the  loss  of  the  words  following  c/caToi/- 
Tapxos  ;  (3)  because  it  does  not  appear  how  or  why  it 
should  affect  all  oar  oldest  and  btsl  authorities  (in- 
cluding the  versions  used  by  all  the  principal  churches) 
and  leave  hardly  a  trace  of  its  influence  on  the  great 
mass  of  modern  manuscripts.  Alford,  it  should  be 
noticed,  in  \i\i  foKrik  edition  (1861)  brackets  the  words 
as  doubtful.  The  critical  scholar  may  find  it  instruct- 
ive to  compare  other  examples  of  glossarial  additions 
in  the  Received  Text  and  the  mass  of  latei  manu- 
scripts of  the  Acts,  in  opposition  to  the  most  ancient 
authorities  :  see  Acts  ii.  30,  31 ;  viii.  37  ;  xiii.  12 ;  xy. 
18,  24,  31 ;  xviii.  21  ;  xxi.  8,  25  ;  x.xiii.  9  ;  xxiv.  6-8, 
22,  23,  26  ;  xxv.  16  ;  xxvui.  29,  etc.  * 
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In  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20.  Three  in  .ler.  lii.  28,  29,  in- 
cluding; 4*i()()  persons,  aiul  one  in  I);ni.  i.  3.  Tlie 
two  principal  deiiortations  were,  ( 1 )  that  wliicli  took 
olace  i;.  c.  i)'J8,  wiien  .lulioiacliin  with  all  the 
nobles,  8<jldiers,  and  artificers  win;  curried  away; 
and  (2)  that  which  lollowed  tlie  destruction  of  tlie 
Temple  and  the  caiitiire  of  /edekiah  is.  c.  588.  Tiie 
tliree  wliich  Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the 
contributions  of  a  particular  chuis  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity;  or  they  ni.ay  have  taken  place, 
under  the  ordens  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  befi.re  or  after 
the  two  [)rincipal  deportations.  The  ciptivity  of 
cerfciin  selected  children,  u.  v.  007,  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occurred 
when  Nebncliadne/./.ar  w.xs  colleajjue  or  lieutenant  | 
of  his  father  Nabopolassjir,  a  year  liefore  he  rei;L;ne<l 
alone.  The  70  years  of  ca^jtivity  jtredicted  by 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  12)  are  dated  by  Prideaux  from 
B.  c.  006  (see  Conntction,  (iiiiio  000;  and  comp. 
Davison,  On  Propliecy,  Lect.  vi.  pt.  J).  If  a  sym- 
bolical interpretation  were  required,  it  would  be 
more  ditticult  to  rej^ard  (with  Winer  and  Hosen- 
miillcr)  tiicsc  70  years  as  an  indefinite  period  desig- 
nated arliitrarily  by  a  'sacred  number,  than  to  be- 
lieve with  St.  Augustine  ( Enarmlio  in  Ps.  exxvi. 
1)  that  they  are  a  symliol  of  "all  time."  The 
captivity  of  Jv.ekiel  dates  from  u.  v.  iiOB,  when 
that  jirophet,  like  Jlordeeai  the  uncle  of  listher 
(ii.  0),  accomjKinied  Jelioiaehin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the 
book  of  Tobit,  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  the  con- 
stant policy  of  17  successive  kings  had  etiictually 
estranf;e<l  tiie  people  from  that  religion  wliicii  cen- 
tered in  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number 
of  faitliful  tnen  below  the  700(1  who  were  revealwl 
for  the  consolation  of  Klijah  Some  priests  at  least 
were  among  them  (2  K.  xvii.  28),  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  I^vi  (1  K. 
xii.  31).  The  iK.i>|ple  had  been  nurtured  for  2r)0 
years  in  idolatry  in  their  own  land,  where  they  de- 
part«<l  not  (2  K.  xvii.  22)  from  the  sins  of  .Jeroboam, 
notwithstanding  tl;e  proximity  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  8UCces.sion  of  inspirol  prophets  (2  K.  xvii.  l.J) 
among  them.  Depriveil  of  these  checks  on  their 
natural  inclinations  (2  K.  xvii.  15),  torn  fntin  their 
native  soil,  dc-stitute  of  a  hereditary  king,  they 
probably  became  more  and  more  closely  assimilated 
to" their  heiithen  neighliors  in  .Media.  And  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  they  were 
joined  it.  c.  5!)8  iiy  the  first  exile;*  from  .lerusalem, 
very  few  families  proliably  n'tainc<I  sutlicient  faith 
ill  the  (iod  of  their  fatliers  to  appreciate  and  follow 
the  instniction  of  ly.ekicl.  Hut  whether  they  were 
many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  probably  lost. 
a  fusion  of  them  wlln  the  .lews  took  jilace,  Isniel 
cea-siiiK  to  envy  .ludah  (Is.  xi.  lU);  and  l>.ekiel 
may  have  seen  his  own  synibolicid  prophecy  (xxxvii. 
15-10)  partly  fulfilled. 

The  captive  .lews  were  probably  prostrated  at 
first  liy  their  great  calamity,  till  the  glorious  vision 
of  i:zekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  Captivity  revive*! 
and  reunited  them.  Ihe  wishi-s  of  their  conqueror 
were  satisfie<l  when  he  had  displ:iye<l  his  (Kiwer  by 
transiKirting  them  into  aiiotlicr  land,  and  irratified 
hi.s  jiride  by  inscribim:  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palace  his  victorious  jmcri-ss  and  the  numl>er  of  his 
rajitives.  He  could  not  have  designeil  to  increase 
ihe  iM>pulalioii  of  I'.abyloii,  for  he  sent  Habyl>>niaii 
colonists  into  Samaria.  One  political  end  certainly 
f,w  att.aine<l  —  the  more  eiusy  government  of  a 
people  separateil  from  local  tradition*  and  aMiioei- 
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ations  (see  (iesenius  on  Is.  xxsvi.  10,  and  compare 
Gen.  xlvii.  21).  It  was  also  a  great  advantage  to 
tlie  Ass^Tian  king  to  reniove  from  the  Kgyptian 
border  of  his  empire  a  i;eo|)le  who  were  notoriously 
well-atii-cted  towards  Kgypt.  Ihe  captives  were 
treated  not  as  slaxes  but  as  colonists.  There  was 
nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  state  (Dan.  ii.  48),  or  holding  the 
most  confidential  office  near  the  [lerson  of  the  king 
(Neh.  i.  II;  Tob.  i.  13,22).  The  advice  of  Jere- 
miali  (xxix.  5,  <te.)  was  generally  followed.  The 
exiles  increa.sed  in  numbers  and  in  wexilth.  They 
observed  the  Mosaic  law  (Ksth.  iii.  8;  I'ob.  xiv.  tl). 
Tliey  kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  thenisehcs 
(llz.  XX.  1).  And  tl)on<,'h  the  assertion  in  the  Tal- 
mud be  unsupported  by  proof  that  they  assigned 
thus  early  to  one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of 
Head  of  the  C'a])tivity  (or,  captain  of  the  ])eople,  2 
Iis<lr.  v.  10),  it  is  certain  tliat  they  at  le-.tst  pre- 
serve<l  their  genealogical  tables,  and  were  at  no  loss 
to  tell  who  was  the  ri;;htful  heir  to  David's  throne. 
They  had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gather- 
ing, no  Temple;  and  they  oflered  no  sacrifice.  Hut 
the  rite  of  circumcision  and  their  laws  respecting 
food,  <Src.  were  observed  ;  their  priests  were  with 
them  (Jer.  xxix.  1);  and  possibly  the  practice  of 
erecting  synago<;ues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was 
begun  by  the  Jews  in  the  IJabylonian  captivity. 

The  Captivity  is  not  without  contemi)oraneou8 
literature.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit, 
which  is  gcnei-ally  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  po- 
etical fiction  with  historical  facts  recorded  by  a 
contemporary,  we  have  a  ])icture  of  the  inner  fife 
of  a  family  of  the  trilie  of  Xaiihtali,  among  the 
captives  whom  Shalmanescr  brought  to  Nineveh. 
The  apocryphal  book  of  Banich  seems,  in  Mr. 
I^yard's  opinion,  to  have  been  written  by  one 
whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar 
with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  sculjjture. 
Several  of  the  I'salms  appear  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  Jews  who  were  either  jiartakers  or  wit- 
nesses of  the  A.ssyrian  captivity,  llwald  assigns 
to  this  period  I's.  xlii.,  xliii.,  Ixxxiv.,  xvii.,  x>i., 
xlix.,  xxii.,  XXV.,  xxxviii.,  Ixxxviii.,  xl.,  Ixix.,  cix.,  Ii., 
Ixxi.,  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  Ixxxii.,  xiv.,  cxx.,  cxxi..  cxxiii., 
cx.xx.,  cxxxi.  And  in  I's.  Ixxx.  we  seem  to  have 
the  words  of  an  Israelite,  dwelling  perh.ips  in  .lu- 
da-a  (2  Chr.  xv.  !l,  xxxi.  0),  who  had  seen  the 
departure  of  bis  countrymen  to  .Assyria:  and  in  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  an  outpouring  of  the  first  intense  feelings 
of  a  Jewish  exile  in  Babylon.  But  it  is  from  the 
three  <;reat  pnijihets.  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  1  aniel. 
that  we  le.arii  most  of  the  condition  of  the  chililrei. 
of  the  cajitivity.  The  distant  warninu's  of  Jere- 
miah, advising  and  cheerinc  theiil,  followed  them 
into  Assyria.  There,  for  a  lew  years.  tl;ey  had  nc 
proj)lietic  guide:  till  suddenly  the  \ision  of  lizekid 
at  Chebar  (in  the  imnieiliate  vicinity  of  Nineveh, 
accordini;  to  Layard,  or,  according  to  others,  neai 
Carcheniish  on  the  I'.uphrates)  assured  Ibem  that 
the  irlory  which  filled  the  Temple  at  .lerus;ilem  was 
not  ho|)elcssly  witlidniwn  from  the  outcast  jteople 
of  (iod.  .\s  .lereniiali  warned  them  of  coming 
woe,  so  Ivekiel  tauirht  them  how  to  bear  that  Vhich 
was  come  upon  them.  .And  when  he  died,  after 
passini;  at  least  27  years  (l->..  xxix.  17)  in  captivity, 
I'nniel  survivi^*!  even  beyond  the  h'eturn;  and 
llioiiL'li  his  hitrh  station  and  ascetic  life  probably 
H«rhi(lcd  him  from  frequent  familiar  intercourse  with 
his  [x-ople.  he  filled  the  place  of  chief  iiiter]ir(  ter  of 
(ioil's  will  U>  Isniel,  and  ipive  the  most  eonspiciiom 
exmuple  of  devotion  and  obe<lieiice  to  His  laws. 
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The  Bahylouian  captivity  was  brought  to  a  close 
bj'  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  u.  c.  536,  and 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under  Shesli- 
bazzar  or  Zerubbabel  a.  c.  535,  Ezra  n.  c.  458,  and 
Neheiniah  u.  C.  445.  The  nuuiber  who  returned 
upon  tlie  decree  of  h.  c.  530  (which  was  possibly 
framed  by  Daniel,  Milman,  Hkt.  of'  Jews,  ii.  8) 
was  42,300,  besides  servants.  Among  them  about 
30,000  are  specified  (compare  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.)  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi.  It  has  Hen  mferred  (Pridcaux,  aniu) 
536)  that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  And  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  only 
4  returned  (Ezr.  ii.  30),  it  has  been  interred  that 
the  whole  number  of  exiles  who  chose  to  continue 
in  Ass\Tia  was  about  six  times  the  number  of  those 
who  returned.  Tliose  who  remained  (Esth.  viii.  'J, 
11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinctions,  were 
known  as  Tlie  Dispersion  (.John  vii.  35;  1  Pet.  i. 
1;  James  i.  1):  and,  in  course  of  time,  they  served 
a,  great  purpose  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  aud  in  affording  a  point  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  efforts  of  the  EvangeUsts  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
ten  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §  2)  believed  that  in  his  day 
they  dwelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author 
of  2  Esdr.  xiii.  45.  Uabbinical  tra^litions  and  fa- 
bles, committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  ages,  assert 
the  same  fact  (Lightfoot,  Ilur.  Iltbr.  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
Appendix),  with  many  marvellous  ampUfications 
(Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jwl.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. ;  Jahn,  He- 
brew Commonwealth,  App.  bk.  vi.V  The  imaguia- 
tion  of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighborliood  of  their  last  recorded  habitation: 
Jewish  features  have  been  traced  in  the  AfTghan 
tribes:  rumors  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish 
colony  at  the  foot  of  the  Ilimalajas:  the  Black 
Jews  of  Malabar  claim  affinity  with  them :  elabo- 
rate attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them  re- 
cently with  the  Nestorians,  and  in  the  17th  cen- 
tiu"y  with  the  Indians  of  North  America.  But 
though  history  bears  no  witness  of  their  present 
distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  track  the  foot- 
steps of  the  departing  race  in  four  directions  after 
the  time  of  tlie  Captivity.  (1.)  Some  returned 
.and  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii.  36;  Phil.  iii.  5, 
&c.)  (2.)  .Some  were  left  in  Samaria,  mingled  mth 
the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  vi.  21 ;  John  iv.  12),  and 
became  bitter  enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.)  ^lany 
remained  in  Assyria,  and  mixing  with  the  .Tews, 
fonned  colonies  throughout  the  East,  and  were 
fttcognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Dispersion 
(see  Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7;  Buchanan's  Christian  Re- 
searches, p.  212),  for  whom,  probably  ever  since 
the  days  of  Ezra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the  tenth 
of  the  Shemoneh  Esre,  has  been  daily  offered, 
"  Sound  the  great  trumpet  for  our  deUverance,  lift 
up  a  banner  for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and 
unite  us  all  together  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth."  (4.)  Jlost,  probably,  apostatized  in  As- 
yria,  as  Prideaux  {anno  677)  supposes,  and  adopted 
Ihe  usages  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom 
".hey  were  planted,  and  became  wholly  swallowed  up 
n  them.     Dissertations  on  the  Ten  Tribes  have 
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been  written  by  Calmet,  Cotmnenlai  ~e  litternl,  \oL 
iii.  and  vi. ;  by  Witsius,  Ailfjyptiaca ;  and  by  J. 
D.  Jlicliaehs. 

The  Captivity  was  a  period  of  change  in  the  ver 
nacular  language  of  the  Jews  (see  Neh.  viii.  8)  and 
in  the  national  character.  The  Jews  who  returned 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry : 
a  great  spiritual  renovation,  in  accordance  with  the 
divme  promise  (Ez.  xxxvi.  24-28),  was  wrouglit  in 
them.  A  new  and  deep  feehng  of  reverence  for 
the  letter  of  tlie  law  and  for  the  person  of  Closes 
was  probably  a  result  of  the  religious  service  which 
was  performed  in  the  synagogues.  A  new  impulse 
of  conmiercial  enterprise  and  activity  was  implanted 
in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Disper- 
sion (see  James  iv.  13).  W.  T.  B. 

CARABA'SION  ('Pa^aa-ic^V,  [Vat.  Kapo- 
ffaaeLouV,  Aid.]  Alex.  KapaySao-i'oic :  Mnrimoth), 
a  corrupt  name  to  which  it  is  dithcult  to  find  any- 
thing corresponding  in  the  Hebrew  text  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  34). 

CARBUNCLE.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  ^ekdach  and  bdr'kaih 
or  bare'keth. 

1.  ^Ekd&ih  (rr^TpM  :  \'iQos  KpvffTaKXov ;  \iQos 
yKvcprjs,  Sym.  Theod. ;  A..  Tpr)irTavi(TfjLOv,  Aq. : 
lajHues  sculpti)  occurs  only  in  Is.  liv.  12  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  beauties  of  the  new  Jerusalem: 
"  I  wiU  make  thy  windows  of  agates  and  thy  gates 
of  carbuncles  "  (comp.  Tob.  xiii.  16,  17,  and  Rev. 
xxi.  18-21) —  "  general  images,"  as  Lowth  {Notes 
on  Is.  1.  c. )  has  remarked,  "  to  express  beauty, 
magnificence,  purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  agree- 
ably to  the  ideas  of  the  Eastern  nations."  The 
translators  of  the  A.  V.,  having  in  mind  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word,"  render  it  "  carbun- 
cle; "  but  as  many  precious  stones  have  the  quahty 
of  "shining  like  fire,"  it  is  obvious  that  such  an 
interpretation  is  very  doubtful.  Symmachus,  re- 
ferring the  word  to  a  Chaldee  signification  of  the 
root,  namely,  "to  bore,"  understands  "sculptured 
stones,"  whence  the  Vulg  Inpides  sculpti  (see  Ko 
senmliller,  Schol.  ad  Jes.  liv.  13).  Perhaps  the 
term  may  be  a  general  one  to  denote  any  Ijrighl 
sparkling  gem,  but  as  it  occurs  only  once,  without 
any  collateral  evidence  to  aid  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  % 

2.  Bdrekaih,  bdreketh  (np~l2,  Dp^S : 
(TfidpaySos,  Kepavvios,  Sym.  :  smaragdu."),  the 
third  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breast- 
plate (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10),  also  one  of  the 
mineral  treasiu"es  of  the  king  of  TjTe  (Ez.  xxviii. 
13).  Braun  {De  Vestit.  Sacerd.  Heb.  p.  652. 
Amst.  1680)  supposes  with  much  probability  that 
the  smaragdus  or  emerald  is  the  precious  stone  sig- 
nified. This  view  is  supported  by  the  LXX.  (which 
always  irives  crixapay^os  as  the  representative  of  the 
bdr'kath),  the  Vulgate,  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7, 
§5).  Pliny  (xxx\-ii.  5)  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration  of  the  smaragdus,  and  enu- 
merates Tio  fewer  than  twelve  kinds,  but  it  is  prob- 
able some  of  them  are  malachites  or  glass.  It  ia 
certain  that  the  smaragdus  which,  according  to 
Theophrastus  {Fr.  ii.  24,  ed.  Schneider),  was  sent 
as  a  present  from  the  king  of  Babylon  into  Egj-pt, 

"  extumiere  instituit  ignecc  ex  igniario  "  (Freytag,  I^c 
Arab.  s.  r.). 

''    From    niS.  "  to   send   forth    lightningt,"    " " 
'    -  t' 
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aiid  which,  aa  Egj-ptian  chroniclers  re".At€,  was  four 
iul)it3  long  by  three  wide,  must  have  been  made  of 
lonie  otlier  material  than  emerald ;  but  a-fidpaydo? 
18  used  by  Theophrastus  to  denote  the  emerald. 
"  This  gem,"  he  says,  "  is  very  rare  and  of  a  small 
size  ...  It  has  some  peculiar  properties,  for  it 
renders  water  of  the  same  color  witli  itself.  .  .  . 
It  soothes  the  eyes,  and  people  wear  seals  of  this 
stone  in  order  that  they  may  look  at  them."  "  Mr. 
King  (Antujue  Gems,  p.  30)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
sniaragdi  of  PUny  may  be  confined  to  tlie  green 
ruby  and  the  true  emerald.  Ilraun  belie\es  that 
the  (ireek  afidpaySos,  fj.dpaySos  is  etymologically 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  term,  and  Kalisch  (Kx.  xxviii. 
17)  is  incUned  to  this  opinion:  see  also  Gesenius, 

Ihb.  et  Ch.  Lex.  a.  v.  np~12.  Some,  however, 
believe  the  Greek  word  is  a  coiruption  of  the  Sans- 
krit smarakata,  and  that  both  the  gem  and  its 
name  were  imported  from  ISactria  into  Europe, 
while  others  hold  that  the  Sanskrit  term  came  from 
the  West.  See  Mr.  King's  valuable  remarks  on 
the  Smaragdits,  "Antique  Gems,"  p.  30—37. 

W.  H. 

CAR'CAS  (D2~ID  :  'ApKeaaws  [this  form 
belongs  to  Carshena,  ver.  14;  &apa$ds  or  -j8a; 
Alex.  @aPa(;  Comp.  Xapa^ds-]  Chnvchas),  the 
Beventhof  the  seven  "chamberlains"  (/.  e.  eunuchs, 

D"'p"'~!D)  of  king  Ahasucrus  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
name  has  been  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  kar- 
trtfa  =  severe  (see  Gesenius,  713). 

*  CAR'CHAMIS  (XapKaixis;  Alex.  KaA- 
XO-t^vi'^  11  M8S.  Kapxafxvs'  Churcamis),  a  city 
on  the  Euphrates  (1  l-jidr.  i.  23),  the  same  as  Cak- 
cnK.Misii.  A. 

CAR'CHEMISH  (C'^DS-!? :  [in  Jer.,] 
Xapfieis;  [Comp.  Kaoxaf'-vs']  Cliai'camis).  The 
Scriptural  Carchemish  is  not,  as  has  generally  been 
8np|)osed,  the  cl.issical  Circesium.  It  lay  very  much 
higher  up  the  I'^uphratcs,  occupying  nearly  the  site 
cf  the  later  Mdiio;;,  or  llierapolis.  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  it  to  have  been,  from  about  is.  c. 
1100  to  i«.  c.  850,  a  chief  city  of  the  Ilittites,  who 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  S}Tia  fioni  the  bor- 
ders of  Damascus  to  the  Euphrates  at  J3ir,  or  Birch- 
jUc.  It  seems  to  have  command^  the  ordinary 
IKTssage  of  the  Euphrates  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
and  thus  in  the  contentions  between  Egypt  and 
Ass3Tia  its  possession  w:vs  of  primary  consequence 
(comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  [Add 
Is.  X.  9.]  Carchemish  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  Phai-aoh-Nceho  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Me- 
giddo  (ab.  n.  c.  008),  and  retaken  liy  Nebuchad- 
nezzar after  a  battle  three  years  later,  n.  c.  GOu 
(.Jer.  xlvi.  2).  The  word  Carchemish  would  mean 
"the  fort  of  Choniosh,"  the  well-known  deity  of 
the  Moabites.  [In  the  A.  V.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  it 
is  wTitt^n  CuAiuiiKMi.sii;  in  1  llsdr.  i.  23,  Cau- 
CIIAMI.S.]  G.  IJ. 

CARE  AH  irnj)  [hall-hr'id]:  Kap^fl;  Alex. 
Kopijs;  [Aid.  Kaprjf :]  CVrrcr),  father  of  Johaiian 
(2  K.  XXV.  23),  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  sjielt  Ka- 

KKAH. 

CATIIA  (Kop(a).  the  southeni  part  of  the  re- 
gion which  in  the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the 


"  The  HniarngiluK  of  Cyprun,  however,  of  which 
rh^ophnuit  w  ii|)<.'iikii,  U  Mio  ro|ii>er  vnicmld,  Chri/.io- 
uMa .   which  he  t<«<uiiH  hiuiDcIf  to  have  sutpecteil. 
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southwestern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  l^Iinor 
In  the  Roman  times  the  name  of  Caria  was  prob- 
ably less  used  than  previously.  At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  district  (1 
Mace.  XV.  23).  At  this  time  (n.  c.  139)  it  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  freedom,  granted 
by  the  Romans.  A  little  before  it  had  been  as- 
signed by  them  to  Rhodes,  and  a  little  later  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  province  of  Asia.  From  the 
context  it  ajipears  tli.it  many  .Jews  were  resident  in 
Caria.  The  cities  where  thqs  Uved  were  probably 
Halicaniassus  (il>.),  Cnidus  {ii>.  also  Acts  xxvii.  7), 
and  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  1.5-38).  Off  the  coast  of 
Caria  were  the  islands  I'atmos,  Cos,  Kiiodes. 

J.  S.  H. 

CARMA'N  JANS  ( Cnrmonil).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Carmania,  a  province  of  Asia  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Persian  (Julf  (2  Esdr.  xv.  30).  They 
are  described  l>y  Strabo  (.w.  p.  727)  as  a  warhke 
race,  worshijipin^'  .\res  alone  of  all  the  gods,  Id 
whom  they  sacrifice  an  .ass.  None  of  them  mar- 
ried till  be  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy 
and  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it  on  his 
palace,  having  first  cut  out  the  tongue,  which  was 
chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  meal, 
and  in  this  condition,  after  being  tasted  by  the 
king,  was  gi^•en  to  the  wanior  who  brought  it,  and 
to  his  family  to  eat.  Nearchus  says  that  most  of 
the  customs  of  the  Carmanians,  and  their  language, 
were  Persian  and  Jledian.  Arrian  gi\'es  the  same 
testimony  {I ml.  38),  adding  that  they  used  the 
same  order  of  battle  as  the  Persians.    W.  A.  W. 

CARTVIE  iXapiJii;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Xap^i;  [Aid. 
KapfjL-r)-]  C'iret),  1  Esdr.  v.  25.     [Haui.m.] 

CAR'RIEL.  Nearly  alwaj-s  with  the  definite 
article,  ^P"l2n,  i.  e.  "  the  park,"  or  "the  well- 
wooded  place"  [f/ni'deji^land,  YuTst].  1.  (6  Kdp- 
yU7jA.os:  Cannel  [^Cannelus,  Charmet].    In  Kings, 

generally  " Mount  C,"  TH  "IH:  ipos  rh  Kapixi\- 
\wv-  in  the  Prophets,  "Carmel.")  A  mountain 
whicl)  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  country  of  P.ilestine.  As 
if  to  accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which  forms 
the  one  indentation  in  the  coa.st,  this  noble  ridge, 
the  only  he.idland  of  lower  and  central  I'alestine, 
forms  its  .soutliern  boundary,  running  out  with  a 
bull!  Iihitf  promontory  all  but  into  the  very  waves 
of  till-  .Mediterranean.  I'rom  this  point  it  stretches 
in  a  nearly  straight  line,  l)earing  about  S.  S.  E., 
for  a  little  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  termi- 
nate-s  suddenly  by  a  liluff  somewhat  corresponding 
to  its  western  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the 
hills  of  Jtiiiii  and  Samaria  which  form  at  that  part 
the  central  ma.ss  of  the  country. 

Carmel  thus  stands  as  a  wall  between  the  mari- 
time ])lain  of  Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more 
inliiid  expanse  of  Esdraelon  on  the  north.  Towards 
the  former  the  slojies  or  s])urs,  by  which  the  central 
ridije  descends,  are  gradual;  iiut  on  the  north  side 
the  irradifiils  are  more  su<lden,  in  many  places  de- 
scending almost  by  precipices  to  the  Kishon,  which 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  direction  gen- 
erally p.irallel  to  the  central  axis. 

The  structure  of  Carmel  is  in  the  main  the  .lura 
fiinnation  (np|)('r  (MiiiteK  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
centre  of  W'esleni  I'alrstine  —  a  .soft  white  Unie- 
sfone,  with  niKlules  and  veins  of  flint.  As  usual  in 
limestone  formations  it  abounds  in  caves  ("  more 
than  2000,"  Mislin,  ii.  4li),  often  of  gre.it  leiiKtb 
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md  extremely  tortuous.  At  the  west  end  are  found 
:halk  and  tertiary  breccia  formed  of  fragments  of 
Dhalk  and  flint  (Hiissegger,  in  Kitter,  Fal.  p.  712). 
On  tlie  northeast  of  the  jNIount,  beyond  the  Nahr 
el-MukaUri,  plutonic  rocks  appear,  breaking  through 
the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the  beginning  of 
the  basalt  formation  wliicli  runs  through  the  Plain 
yf  Esdraelon  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Kit- 
ter, 712-13).  The  round  stones  known  by  the 
names  of  "  Lapides  Judaici "  and  "  Elijah's  melons," 
are  the  bodies  known  to  geologists  as  "  geodes." 
Their  exterior  is  chert  or  flint  of  a  lightish  brown 
color;  the  interior  hollow,  and  lined  with  crystals 
of  quartz  or  chalcedony.  They  are  of  the  form, 
and  often  the  size,  of  the  large  water-melons  of  the 
east.  Formerly  they  were  easily  obtained,  but  are 
now  very  rarely  found  (Seetzen,  ii.  lol— t;  Pai-kLn- 
Bon's  Organic  Eeniiilns,  i.  322,  451).  The  "ol- 
ives "  are  commoner.  They  are  the  fossil  spines  of 
a  kind  of  echinus  (cklaris  (jlandlftra)  frequent  in 
these  strata,  and  in  size  and  shape  are  exactly  Uke 
tlie  fruit  (Parkinson,  iii.  45).  The  "apples  "  are 
probably  the  shells  of  the  cidaris  itself.  For  the 
legend  of  the  origin  of  these  "fruits,"  and  the 
position  of  the  "  field  "  or  "  garden  "  of  Elijah  in 
which  they  are  found,  see  Mislin,  ii.  64,  05." 

In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous  ridge, 
at  the  W.  end  about  600,''  and  the  E.  about  1600 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  part  is  some  four 
miles  from  the  east  end,  at  the  village  of  h'sjle/i, 
wliich,  according  to  the  measurements  of  the  Eng- 
lish engineers,  is  1728  feet  above  the  sea.  In  ap- 
pearance Carmel  still  maintains  the  character  which 
fhere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of  its 
name.  It  is  still  clothed  with  the  same  "  excel- 
lency"  of  "  wood,"  which  supplied  the  prophets  of 
Israel  and  Judah  alike  with  one  of  their  most 
favorite  illustrations  (Is,  xxxiii.  9;  Mic.  vii.  14). 
Modern  travellers  dehght  to  describe  its  "  rocky 
dells  with  deep  jungles  of  copse," — its  "shrub- 
beries thicker  than  any  others  in  central  Palestine  " 
(Stanley,  MS.),  —  its  "impenetrable  brushwood  of 
oaks  and  other  evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder 
parts  by  a  profusion  of  game  and  wild  animals  " 
(Porter,  Handb.),  but  in  other  places  briglit  with 
"  hollyhocks,  jasmine,  and  various  flowering  creep- 
ers "  (Van  de  Velde).  "There  is  not  a  flower," 
Bays  the  last-named  traveller,  "  that  I  have  seen  in 
Galilee,  or  on  the  plains  along  the  coast,  that  I  do 
not  fmd  here  on  Carmel  ....  still  the  fragrant, 
lovely  mountain  that  he  was  of  old  "   (i.  317-18). 


«  The  legend  is  sometimes  told  of  Lazarus  (Seetzen, 
Hdsen,  1854,  ii.  134). 

it  The  cupola  of  the  convent  is  560  ft.  above  the  sea 
(Admiralty  Chart,  1585).  For  the  general  form  of  the 
ridge,  see  the  section  on  Van  de  Velde's  new  map. 

c  *  "  The  Flora  of  Carmel,"  says  Schubert,  writing 
on  the  spot.  "  is  one  of  the  richest  .and  most  diversified 
in  all  Palestine,  since  it  unites  the  products  of  the 
mount;iin  with  those  of  the  valley  and  the  sea-coast." 
He  enumerates  forty-seven  different  kinds  of  flowers 
found  there,  \vithout  pretending  to  complete  the  Ust. 
"  A  botanist,"  he  remarks,  "  might  spend  a  year  there, 
And  every  day  be  adding  new  specimens  to  his  collec- 
tion "  ( Reise  in  das  MorgenlanrI,  iii.  212). 

Mr.  Tristram,  who  wandered  at  leisure  over  the  Car- 
mel range,  speaks  of  "  the  wonderful  profusion  of  flow- 
ering shrubs,  in  all  their  glory  "  (about  the  middle  of 
Vlarch),  as  the  grand  chanicteristic  of  the  "  excellency 
ii  Carmel."  He  mentions  (giving  at  the  same  time 
Jie  botanical  names)  the  arbutus,  myrtle,  scented  bay, 
fuelder-rose,  a  sweet-scented  evergreen  Uke  the  laurus- 
tous,  elder,  carob-tree  or  locust,  wild-olive,  terebinth 
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"  The  whole  mountain-side  was  dressed  with  blos- 
soms, and  flowering  shrubs,  and  fr.agrant  herbs  " 
(Marthieau,  p.  539).<; 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(.Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended  as  far  south  as 
Dor  ( Tantura),  probably  to  give  the  Asherites  a 
share  of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of  Shai-on. 
The  king  of  "  Jokneam  of  Carmel  "  was  one  of  the 
Canaanite  chiefs  who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua 
(xii.  22).  These  are  tlie  earliest  notices  which  we 
possess  of  tlie  name.  There  is  not  in  them  a  hint 
of  any  sanctity  as  attaching  to  the  mount.  But 
taking  into  account  the  known  propensity  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  convert  "  high 
places  "  into  sanctuaries,  —  the  prominence  of  Car- 
mel, —  the  fact  that  an  altar  of  .Jehovah  did  exist 
there  before  the  introduction  of  Baal  worship  into 
the  kingdom  (1  K.  xviii.  30),  —  Elijah's  choice  of 
the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  people,  such  as- 
semblies being  commonly  held  at  holy  places,  — 
and  the  custom,  which  appears  to  have  been  preva- 
lent, of  resorting  thither  on  new-moon  and  sabbath 
(2  K.  iv.  23),  —  taldng  these  into  account,  there 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that  from  very 
early  times  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  spot.  In 
later  times  we  know  that  its  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  Palestine.  Pythagoras  was  led  to  it  by 
that  reputation ;  such  is  the  express  statement  of 
his  biographer  lamblichus,  who  himself  visited  the 
mountain;  Vespasian  too  came  thither  to  consult 
-^  so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  with  that  mixture  of 
fact  and  fable  which  marks  all  the  heathen  notices 
of  Palestine  —  the  oracle  of  the  god,  whose  name 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain  itself;  an  or- 
acle without  image  or  temple,  —  "ara  tantum  et 
reverentia"  {Diet,  of  Gtoc/r.  Carmelus). 

But  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Carmel 
most  familiar  to  the  modern  world  is  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  two  great 
prophets  of  Israel  —  Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  fiery 
zeal  of  the  one,  the  healing  tenderness  of  the  other, 
are  both  inseparably  connected  in  our  minds  with 
this  mountain.  Here  Elijah  brought  back  Israel 
to  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of 
the  foreign  and  false  god ;  here  at  his  entreaty  were 
consumed  the  successive  "  fifties "  of  the  royal 
guard;  but  here,  on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  son 
he  was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv. 
25,  &c.). 

The  first  of  these  three  events,  without  doubt, 


tree-broom,  Judas-tree  (one  mass  of  bunches  of  brill- 
iant red  laburnum-shaped  bloom),  hoary-leafed  haw- 
thorn, service-apple,  and  most  abundant  of  aU,  the 
storax-tree,  "  one  sheet  of  pure  white  blossom,  rivalling 
the  orange  in  its  beauty  and  its  perfume ;  all  these  in 
flower  together  wafted  their  fragrance  in  volvunes 
through  the  air." 

"  Then  the  ground,  wherever  there  was  a  fragment 
of  open  space,  was  covered  with  tall  red  hollyhocks, 
pink  convolvulus,  valerians,  a  beautiful  large  red 
linum,  a  gladiolus,  a  gigantic  mottled  arum,  red  tu- 
lips, ranunculuses  (large  and  red),  pheasant's  eye,  of 
endless  varieties,  tufts  of  exquisite  cyclamen,  a  mass 
of  bloom  under  every  tree,  five  species  of  orchis,  —  the 
curious  Ophrys  atrala,  with  its  bee-like  lip,  another 
like  the  spider-orchis,  and  a  third  like  the  man-orchis  ; 
while  four  species  of  Onosma,  and  especially  tlie  brill- 
iant yellow  Onosma  Si/nacum,  hung  from  every  rock. 
It  was  the  garden  of  Eden  run  \vild ;  yet  all  this 
beauty  scarcely  lasts  a  month  "  {Land  of  Israel,  pp. 
496,  497,  2d  ed.).  U 
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look  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  tlie  ridge.  In  fact 
It  U  (litticuU  to  fiiiil  another  site,  the  actual  name 
of  wiiicli  lias  not  lieeii  presened,  in  whi-.-h  every 
particuhir  is  so  minutely  fulfilled  iw  in  this.  The 
Inulition  preserved  in  the  convent,  and  anioni;  the 
Druses  of  the  neighhoring  villages,  —  the  names  of 
the  places,  —  the  distance  from  Jezreel,  —  the  na- 
ture of  the  lociility,  —  the  presence  of  the  never- 
failing  spring,  —  all  are  in  its  favor.  It  is,  how 
ever,  remarkalile  that  the  identification  has  licen 
made  Init  lately,  and  also  that  it  .should  have  lieen 
made  by  two  travellers  almost  at  the  s;ime  time 
—  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  in  1852,  and  Professor 
SUmley  in  IS.J-'J.  This  interesting  site  cannot  he 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  latter 
traveller. 

"  The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy ;  it  is 
|)erhaps  tlic  only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the 
recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has  been  actually 
retained  in  tlie  native  Ar.»l)ic  nomenclature.  Many 
names  of  towns  have  been  so  jjreserved ;  but  here  is 
no  town,  oidy  a  .siia|)eless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has 
a  name, —  h'.l-Mnli(irriik(ih,  —  'the  liuniing,'  or 
'the  Sacrifice.'  The  Druses  come  here  from  a 
distance  to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice;  and,  though 
it  is  possible  this  practice  may  have  originated  the 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself 

arose  from  an  earlier  tradition Hut  lie  the 

tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  a<laiit  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  ahnost  every  imrticidar.  The 
Bununit  thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  range,  commanding  the  last  view  of 
the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the  great  jilain 
in  front.  .  .  .  There  on  the  his;hest  ridge  of  the 
mountain  may  well  have  stood,  on  its  sacrtnl  ■  high- 
place,'  the  altar  of  .lehovah  which  .lezeliel  had  cast 
down.  (lose  beneath,  on  a  wide  upland  sweep, 
under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives,  and  round  a  well " 
of  water,  said  to  be  pereimial,  and  which  may 
therefore  have  escaped  the  general  drouj^ht,  and 
have  been  able  to  fnniish  water  for  the  trenches 
round  the  altar,  must  have  lieen  ranj^ed  on  one 
side  the  king  and  jjeople  with  the  8.'>()  jjropliets  of 
Ha;d  and  .Vstarfe,  and  on  the  other  the  solitary  and 
connnanding  figure  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah. 
I'"ull  before  them  opened  the  whole  plain  of  I\s- 
draelon;  the  city  of  .lezreel,  with  Ahab's  palace  and 
.If/cbers  temple,  distinctly  visilde:  in  the  nearer 
fore;iround,  immediately  under  tiie  base  of  the 
mountain,  was  cle:irly  seen  the  winding  stream  of  the 
Kishon."  'I'o  this  may  be  added  that  a  knoll  is 
pointwl  out  between  the  ridge  and  the  plain,  bear- 
uig  the  name  of  Tdi  K>isis,'>  "  the  hill  of  the 
Priests,"  and  that  the  modeni  name  of  the  Kishon 
is  A'"/(/-  d-MubiUn,  "the  river  of  slaughter." 
"The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From  the 
slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon  the  king  went 
up  to  the  glades  of  Cannel  to  join  in  the  sjicriticial 
fea.st.  And  Elijah  too  ascendetl  to  the  '  top  of  the 
mountain,'  and  there  with  his  face  on  the  earth  re- 
maine<l  ript  in  jinuiT,  while  his  servant  nioinited 
to  tlie  hii.'liest  ]»oiiit  of  all,  whence  there  is  a  wide 
>'iew  of  the  blue  reach  of  the   Mcditerninean,  over 

the  western  shoulder  of  the  ridL;e Seven 

limes   the  servant  climbed  and   looked,  and  seven 

n  JoHephii.^  dlHtinctly  m.vf)  that  tlio  water  wiu  ob- 
tained from  the  neighboring  well  :  airb  nijv  <(p^ii7< 
\Anl.  viii.  13,  §  6).  Tliorc  is  Hieri'tore  no  occlusion 
l)r  tlie  "  coinciilunre  "  Uisroverccl  by  I'rof.  Ulunt,  Uml. 
Voinriili nri s  (II.  xxii.). 

''  But  ttiin  Knoll  uppearn,  from  the  description  of 
'an  de  Yeldu  (i.  380),  uud  from   bis  ucw  map  (Uoc. 
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times  there  was  nothing At  l.>dt  ont  of  the 

far  horizon  there  rose  a  little  cloud,<^  and  it  grew 
in  the  deei>ening  shades  of  evening  till  the  whole 
sky  wa.s  overcxst,  and  the  forests  of  Carmel  shook 
in  the  welcome  sound  of  the  mighty  winds,  which 
in  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest "  {Si- 
nai (.f  I'alestine,  353-6). 

There  is  good  rea.son  to  believe  that  a  later  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet  took 
place  on  Carmel.  This  was  when  he  "  caused  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven  "  and  consume  the  two 
"fifties"  of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah  had  de- 
spatched to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having  stopped 
his  messengers  to  Haal-zebub  the  god  of  l^kron  (2 
K.  i.  'J-lb).  [See  Elu.vh,  §  3.]  In  this  nar- 
rative our  Version,  as  is  too  frequently  the  ease, 
conceals  the  force  of  the  oriijinal  by  imperfect  trans- 
lation.    "A  hill"  (v.  0)  should  be  "the  mount" 

(inn),  the  word  always  used  for  Carmel,  and,  in 

connection  with  Elijah,  for  Carmel  only,  with  the 
exception  of  Sinai,  which  of  course  caimot  be  in- 
tended here,  .losephus  {Anl.  ix.  2,  §  1),  with 
equal  force,  has  iirl  rrjs  Kopv(prjs  rov  upovs. 

The  tradition  in  tlie  present  convent  is,  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  .sh<j#n  under  the  high-altar 
of  the  church  as  that  of  l^lijah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  .Scripture  to  sanction  such  a  statement  with 
reii-ird  to  Elijah,  but  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  the  tra- 
dition may  rest  on  better  grounds.  After  the  as- 
cent of  Elijah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K. 
ii.  25),  though  only  for  a  time;  but  he  was  again 
there  at  the  Shunammite's  visit  (iv.  25),  and  that 
at  a  time  when  no  festival,  no  "  new-moon  or  sab- 
bath "  (iv.  23),  required  his  presence.  (In  iv.  27, 
there  is  nearly  the  .siinie  error  as  was  noticed  above 
in  reference  to  i.  !);  "the  hill  "  should  be  rendered 
"  the  mount.") 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  Cannel  as  the  scene 
of  any  event  in  the  sacred  lii.story.  Its  sanctity  nc 
doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  and  its  prom- 
inence,—  "Tabor  among  the  mountains;  Carmel 
by  the  sea,"  — which  ajjpear  to  have  taken  hold  of 
the  poets  of  the  nation,  both  of  Israel  and  .ludah, 
and  their  references  to  it  are  frequent  and  charac- 
teristic (Cant.  vii.  5;  Is.  xxxv.  2,  x.xxvii.  24;  Jer 
xlvi.  18,  1.  19;  Am.  i.  2,  ix.  3;  Mic.  vii.  14;  Nah. 
i.  4). 

Camid  has  derived  its  modeni  name  from  the 
great  projihet;  Miw  Khjas  is  the  common  desig- 
nation, Kui-mil  being  occasionally,  but  only  sel- 
dom, heard.  It  is  also  the  usual  name  of  the  con- 
vent, though  dedicated  "  in  hoiioreni  HH.  Virginia 
.'Maria*." 

Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  ont  C.*^.  tf-  P.  352) 
that  it  is  not  any  connection  with  Elijah  that  gives 
the  convent  its  interest  to  the  western  world,  but 
tlie  cclebratwl  onlcr  of  the  Harefooted  (^annelite 
Friars,  that  h.xs  sprinif;  from  it,  and  carried  its 
name  into  Eiin)pe.  The  order  is  said  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  tlie  Latin  Church  to  have  oriu'lnated  with 
lilyah  himself  (.Sf.  .lolm  of  Jems,  quott^l  in  Mislin, 
4!>),  but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  I^uis, 
ond  its  I'rench  origin  is -still  shown  by  the  practice 


1858),  the  only  one  in  whlcl)  it  is  nmrlced,  to  be  too 
fiir  off. 

I"  Thin  olond  Is  treated  in  tlip  fonnulnrieH  of  th« 
Komiiii  Cafholio  Cliurrh  iw  a  ty)ie  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  (St)«  Mixliu,  Ii.  p.  46,  and  Brrviarium  Rom 
July  M.) 
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)f  unfurling  the  French  Hag  on  vario;.s  :ccasions. 
Edward  I.  of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order, 
md  one  of  its  most  lanious  geneials  was  Simon 
Stokes  of  Kent  (see  the  extracts  in  Wilson's  Lamls, 
ti.  246.  For  the  conxent  aiyl  the  singular  legends 
soanecting  Mount  C'armel  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  our  Ixtrd,  see  Mislhi,  ii.  47-50).  By  Napo- 
leon it  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  siege  of 
Acre,  and  after  his  retreat  was  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs.  At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Jlangles's  visit 
(1817)  only  one  Mar  remained  there  (Irby,  60). 

G. 

*  It  is  instructive,  as  a  means  of  learning  the 
relative  position  of  places,  to  know  what  points  of 
geographical  interest  can  be  seen  from  such  watch- 
towers  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  best  position  for 
viewing  the  pros[iect  from  Carmel  is  that  furnished 
from  the  flat  roof  of  the  conxeut.  Standing  there, 
with  our  f;u;es  toward  the  east,  the  attitude  of  the 
Hebrew  ia  naming  the  [x»iuts  of  the  compass,  we 
have  behind  us  -'tlie  great  and  wide  sea,"  as  the 
I^salmist  calls  it  (civ.  i.j),  which  suggested  to  the 
sacretl  writers  so  many  of  their  grandest  images  for 
setting  forth  an  idea  of  God's  power.  Before  us  lies 
an  extensive  reach  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Jez- 
reel),  and  the  summii,s  of  Gilboa  and  the  lesser 
Herraou.  On  the  southeast  is  the  mountainous 
tract,  known  as  that  of  Kphraim  or  Samaria,  filled 
up  with  a  rolling  sea  of  hill-tops  to  an  mdefinite 
extent.  Looking  to  the  south,  along  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles,  is  AtJdit,  the  site  of  a 
famous  castle  of  the  Crusaders,  one  of  the  last  foot- 
holds which  they  relinquished  to  the  Sai'acens.  A 
few  miles  beyond  there,  tliough  not  ui  sight,  are 
the  ruins  of  Caesarea,  so  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  apostle.  The 
line  of  vision  on  the  north  Ls  bounded  by  the  hilk 
near  Nazareth  and  SiJ'i^d.  Indeed,  the  path  which 
leads  up  to  the  monastery  of  Carmel,  indented  in 
the  white  limestone,  is  distinctly  visible,  like  a  strip 
of  snow,  from  the  Wely  so  famous  for  its  view  of 
Esdnielon  behind  Nazareth.  It  would  be  easy,  so 
far  as  the  distance  is  concerned,  to  make  out  the 
position  of  ancient  Tyre,  now  Sar ;  but  the  projec- 
tion of  R  IS  el-Ahi  id,  the  White  Promontory,  hides 
it  from  view.  The  graceful  curve  of  the  bay  of 
Akk^i.,  sweeping  from  that  city  (Accho  of  the  (J.  T. 
and  Ptolemais  of  the  N.  T. )  to  the  head  of  Carmel. 
appears  from  here  to  great  advantage.  Glimpses  of 
the  Kishon  (el-M tkuUi)  as  its  waters  flash  under 
the  sun-light  mark,  at  points  here  and  tliere,  the 
course  of  that  stream  as  it  winds  its  way  from  the 
foot  of  Tabor  to  the  Mediterranean.  Directly  at 
the  base  of  the  mount  is  the  little  sea-port  of  //  li/a, 
one  of  the  harbors  of  Asher,  but  actually  held  by 
the  Sidonians  (Judg.  i.  31).  A  rich  landscape  of 
olive-yards,  gardens  of  vegetaltles,  wheat-fields,  and 
^  few  palms,  fills  up  the  iiarrow  margin  between 
the  sea  and  the  roots  of  the  mountain. 

For  a  description  of  the  scene  from  other  hands, 
lee  Lord  Nugent's  Lands,  CI  tssicnl  ami  Sacred, 
ii.  157;  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  65;  Pres- 
5ens(5's  Land  of  the  Gospel,  p.  150  ff;  and  Tischen- 
lorf  8  Reise  in  den  Orient,  ii.  222-225.  H. 

2.  {XepfieK  m  Josh  ;  Th  Kapix7)\ov  in  Sam.: 
Carmel  \_Carmelus].)  A  town  in  the  n^ountain- 
qus  country  of  .Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar  to  us 
IS  the  residence  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40), 
od  the  native  place  of  David's  favorite  wife,  "  Ab- 
!4»»  the  Carmelitess  "  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3;  1  Chr.  iii. 
1 .      This  was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at  which  Saul 
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set  up  a  "plat,e"  (1^,  i.e.  literally  a  "hand;" 
comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  "  Absalom's  place,"  wher« 
the  same  word  is  used)  after  his  victory  over  Am- 
alek  (1  Sam.  xv.  12).  And  this  Carmel,  and  not 
the  northern  mount,  must  have  been  the  spot  at 
which  king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
10).  In  the  time  of  iMisebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  Homan  garrison  ( Onomiisticon,  Car- 
melus).  The  place  appears  in  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
sades, having  been  held  by  king  Amalrich  against 
Saladin  in  1172.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now 
Kuriiiul,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron  in 
a  sUghtly  S.  E.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(M;ion),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with 
Carmel  in  Josh.  xv.  55.  They  are  descril|ed  both 
by  Kobinson  (i.  494-8)  and  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii. 
77-79),  and  appear  to  be  of  great  extent.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  is  a  castle  of  great  strength, 
in  the  walls  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  large 
bevelled  masonry  characteristic  of  Jewish  buildings. 
There  is  also  a  very  fine  and  large  reservoir.  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich's 
occupation  of  the  place,  and  now  gives  the  castle 
its  name  of  Kasr  el-Birkek  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  78). 

G. 

CAR'MELITE  C*b72";iD :  Kapfi.7)\ws,  Xap- 
/xaSai  [Vat.  FA.  -Sai]  in  1  Chr.  xi.  37 ;  Alex.  Kap- 
/j.i-l\€iTT}s  in  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  Kapfiv^i  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
37 :  Curineli,  de  Carmelo,  Carmelites).  A  native 
of  Carmel  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  The  term 
is  apphed  to  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxx.  5;  2  Sam.  ii.  2, 
iii.  3)  and  to  Hezrai,  or  Hezro,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35;  1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  2 
Sam.  iii.  3  the  LXX.  [KapixijKia]  must  have  read 

n'^bp"!?,  "  Carmehtess."  W.  A.  W. 

CAR'MELITESS  (H'^bip"]?  :  Kap^^Ajos, 
KapfiijKia'-  Carmeli,  Carmelitis).  A  woman  of 
Carmel  in  Judah :  used  only  of  Abigail,  the  favorite 
wife  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In 
the  former  passage  both  LXX.  and  Vulg.  appear  to 

have  read  "''ppi?,  "Carmelite."       AV.  A.  W. 

CAR'MI  (^P'^S  [«  vine-dresser,  Ges. ;  a  dis- 
tintjuished  one,  Fiu-st] :  Xap/ii  [Vat.  -/xei] :  Chai-- 
mi).  1.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  father  of 
Achan,  the  "troubler  of  Israel"  (Josh.  vii.  1,  18; 
1  Chr.  ii.  7),  according  to  the  fii-st  two  passages 
the  son  of  Zabdi  or  Zinuri.  [Zabdi.]  In  1  Chr. 
iv.  1  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  "  son  of  Ju- 
dah;" but  the  same  person  is  probably  intended; 
because  (1)  no  son  of  Judah  of  that  name  is  else- 
where mentioned;  and  (2)  because,  out  of  tlie  five 
names  who  in  this  passage  are  said  to  be  "sons" 
of  Judah,  none  but  Pharez  are  strictly  in  that  rela- 
tion to  him.  Hezron  is  the  2d  generation,  Hur 
the  4th.  and  Shobal  the  6th. 

2.  [Alex.  Xapfiei  m  Num. ;  Vulg.  Carmi  in  1 
Chr.]     The  4th  son  of  Reuben,  progenitor  of  the 

family  of  the  Caujiites  C^^^lSn)  (Gen.  xlvi. 
9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  C;  1  Chr.  v.  3).     G. 

CAR'MITES,  THE  C^-iSri:  6  Xapfil; 
fVat.  o  Xap/xei'-]  Charmitce).  A  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  descended  from  Cakjii  2  (Num. 
xxvi.  6). 

CARNA'IM  {KapvoCiu;  Alex.  Kapvfiv,  [Sin. 
in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  KopwiS:]  Cnrna'iin),  a  large  and 
fortified  city  in  the  country  east  of  Jordan  —  "  the 
land   of  Galaad;"    containing  a   "temple"    (rk 


tJv'-i 
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Ttfi€yos  4v  K.)-  It  was  besieged  aiid  taken  by 
ludas  ^laccaba-us  (1  Mucc.  v.  2(i,  43,  44).  Under 
the  name  of  Cahxkjn  (tJ»  Mapviov)  the  same 
Dccurrence  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  20,  the 
temple  being  called  the  ArAitoATKioN  {rh  'Arup- 
yaTf7ou)-     This   enables    us    to   identify   it   with 

AsHTliKOTII-KAKNALM.  G. 

CARN'IO]^.       [CAIiNAlM.] 

CARPENTER.  [IIaxdkhai-t.] 
CAR'PUS  {Kapiros  [fi-u'U,  or  mkl],  on  the 
accentuation,  see  Winer's  (jranimar,  Gth  ed.  p.  49), 
a  Christian  at  I'roas,  with  whom  St.  Paul  states 
that  lie  lel't  a  cloak  [and  also  his  books  and  certain 
parchments]  (2  'J'ini.  iv.  13);  on  which  of  his 
journeys  it  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  passing 
through  Asia  Muior  after  his  first  captivity,  for  the 
last  time  before  his  martyrdom  at  Home.  Accord- 
ing to  llippolytus.  Carpus  was  bishop  of  Berytus 
in  Thrace,  called  Berrli<ea  in  the  l^ynn/igis  dc  Vita 
et  Movte  Prnphelaruin,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Dorotheus  of  Tyre.  H.  A. 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  only  six  times 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  none  of  these  docs  it  bear 
its  modern  sense,  but  signifies  what  we  now  call 
"  baggage."     The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  are 

three.  1.  "*y!3,  c'le,  generally  translated  "  stuff" 
or  "vessels."  It  is  like  the  iireek  word  (r/ceDos; 
and  in  its  numerous  applications  perhaps  answers 
most  nearly  to  tlie  English  word  "  things."  This 
word,  rendered  "carriage,"  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 
22 — "David  leit  his  'baggage"  in  the  hands  of 
the  keeper  of  the  'baggage:'  "  also  Is.  x.  28  — 
•'  At  3Iichmash  he  hath  left  his  '  baggage.'  " 

2.  n^^33,  CeOi'i'liih,  "  heavy  matters,"  Juc'g. 
iviii.  21  only,  though  perhaps  the  word  may  bear 
a  signification  of  "  prcciousness,"  which  is  some- 
times attached  to  tlie  root,  and  may  allude  to  the 
newly  acquired  treasures  of  the  Danites  (LXX. 
Alex,  rijv  kti^civ  rr)v  ivSo^ov)- 

3.  The  word  rendered  "carriages"  in  Is.  xlvi. 
1  should,  it  would  apiiear  (Ges.  T/us.  917  b; 
Jesain,  ii.  101),  be  "your  burdens." 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  "  we  took  up  our 
carriages "  is  the  rendering  of  iin(rKeva(TdiJ.evoi, 
and  here  also  the  meaning  is  simply  "baggage" 
(Jer.  ]>raj>ai-ati).<^ 

5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and 
xxvi.  5,  7  —  and  there  only  —  "  carriage  "  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a  wagon  or  cart;  tlie  "  place 
of  the  carriage"  answering  to  "trench"  hi  tlie 

text.    The  Hebrew  word  is  v2^!2.  from  nQ!ll7, 
T  :   -  T  T  -:' 

a  wagon,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  surrounded  the  encampment  (Ges.  Tlies. 
989). 

For  carriages  in  the  modern  sense,  see  Cart; 
Chakiot.  G. 

CAR'SHENA  (S*2t?J"]3  :  LXX.  omits  ; 
[rather,  'ApKtffalos',  I'A.l  Ap/cto-aos;  Comp.  Kop- 
ffvd,-^  Cli(irsemi),  one  of  the  seven  princes  ('''[;££') 
if  I'ersia  and  Media  who  "  saw  the  king's  face,  and 


a  •  The  Incident  referred  to  In  Acta  xxi.  15  (sec 
No.  4  nhove)  shows  the  presence  of  nn  e^e-witnesH. 
Vhiit  I'uul  and  his  trnvclhiig  conipatiions  diil  wns  to 
place  their  bi;;^i;e,  in  piirt  |)orliaps  tlie  iiUii»  which 
they  were  carryiiii;  up  to  .Jeru.snlem  (Acts  xxiv.  17), 
»n  their  beaat«  of  burJen.    The  luuUiiig  iiuJ  uuluuliDg 


CART 

sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom"  of  Ahaaueius  (Esth 
i.  14).  A  similar  name,  Oirshen,  is  found  it 
modern  Persian.  For  other  derivations  from  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Persia,  see  Geseiiius,  717. 

CART  (n  ^yO_ :  ifxa^a'  plaustrvm;  also  ren- 
dered "  wagon,"  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27;  Num.  vii.  3,  7 
8:  from  v2V,  roll,  Ges.  p.  989),  a  vehicle  drawn 
by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  G),  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  chariot  drawn  by  horses.  [Ciiahiot.]  Carts 
and  wagons  were  either  open  or  covered  (Num.  vii. 
3),  and  were  used  for  coiiveyailce  of  persons  (Gen. 
xlv.  19),  burdens  (1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  produce 
(.\ni.  ii.  13).  .\s  there  are  no  roads  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries,  wheel- 
carriages  for  any  ])ur|)Ose  except  conveyance  of 
agricultural  ])ro(Iuce  are  all  but  unknown  ;  and 
though  modern  usige  has  introduced  European  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  into  Egypt,  they  were  un  • 
known  there  also  in  times  comparatively  recent. 
(Stanley,  S.  (/•  P.  135;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  339; 
Lynch,  Narrative,  75,  84;  Niebuhr,  Voyafje,  i.  123; 
l^ayard,  A7«.  ii.  75;  Mrs.  Poole,  /•MfjlifJi woman  in 
/\'ti/j>t,  2d  series,  77.)  The  only  cart  used  in  Wes-- 
tern  Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (Olearius, 
7'/wc/s,  418;  SirR.  [K.]  Porter,  Travtls,  ii.  533). 
For  the  machine  used  for  threshing  in  I'^yp*  ^^^ 
Syria,  see  Tiihkshim;.  But  in  the  nionumenta 
of  ancient  Egypt  representations  are  Ibimd  of  cartu 


Egyptian  cart  with  two  wheels.     (Williinson.) 


with  two  wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  used 
for  carrying  produce,  and  of  one  used  for  religious 
purposes  having  four  wheels  with  eight  spokes.     A 


Egyptian  cart  with  four  wheels.     (Wilkinson.) 

baa-relief  at  Nineveh  represents  a  cart  having  two 
wliecJs  with  eight  sjiokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying 
I'eniale  cajitivcs  ;  and  others  re|)resent  carts  cap- 
tured from  enemies  with   captives,  and  also  some 

of  the  ranicis  or  mules  forma  ever  an  important  item 
ill  J-jisteni  tnivcllinn-  It  is  a  circumfitnnre  tliat  would 
int«'r<'.st  the  author  of  tlie  iiarnilivc  as  one  of  the  party. 
but  otherwise  seems  nirntioiicd  wituout  any  motiTe 
lAilce,  who  wrot4!  the  Acts,  was  with  the  apostle  OT 
this  journey  (r)iitlf,  Actt  xx.  G,  xxi.  1  md  10).     II. 


CARVING 

used  in  uirr^'ing  timber  and  otlier  articles  (Layard 
Nin.  ii.  396,  Nin.  cf  Bab.  134,  4.17,  583,  Mon.  of 
Bab.  pt.  ii.  pis.  12,  17).  Four-wlieeled  carnages 
aie  said  by  Pliny  (iV.  H.  vii.  5G)  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Phrygians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  J^gypt. 
Abridgm.  i.  384,  385;  ii.  39,  47).     The  carts  used 
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Assyrian  cart  drawn  by  oxen.     (Layard,  ii.  396.) 

in  India  for  conveying  goods,  called  Suggar  or 
Hackeri,  have  two  wheels,  in  the  former  case  of 
solid  wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are 
drawn  by  oxen  harnessed  to  a  pole  (Capper,  India, 
pp.  346,  352).  H.  W.  P. 


Modem  Indian  cart 

CARVING.    (1.)  n27bi7^,   carved  itm-k  in 

relief,  from  ^JP,  carve;  in  pi.  mi7^|7fi,  carved 

figures.    (2.)  rityiH,    from     ^~}T^,    carver 

Xapcftnro).  (3.)  Hj^ntt,  participle  in  Pual  of  (HpH 

not  used)  Pi2^)  cut,  delineate  :  engraved,  or  carved 

(wor-k),  1 K.  vi.  35.  (4.)  H^FlQ,  carved  w<yrk,  from 

nnS,  open,  applied  to  wood,  1  K.  vii.  36;  to 
gems,  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  36 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  7,14;  to  stone, 
Zech.  iii.  9:  y\uq>{\,  yKufi/xa,  iyKo\airT6v'-  ccela- 
tura. 

The  arts  of  can'ing  and  engraving  were  much  in 
request  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  5,  xxxv.  33 ;  1  K.  vi. 
18,  35;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  6),  as  well  as  in  the  omamenta^ 
tion  of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-36 ;  Zech. 
iii.  9 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14).  In  Solomon's  time  Huram 
the  Phdenician  had  the  chief  care  of  this  as  of  the 
larger  architectural  works.  H.  W.  P. 

CASEMENT.     [Lattice.]        W.  A.  W. 

CASIPH'IA  (><^?p2  [ichite,as  said  of  snowy 
mountains,  Fiirst]  :  ev  apyv^iw  rod  totiov',  [Comp. 
fv    Ka(T<l)ie    ToD   rSirou  ■]  in    Chasphim   bco),   a 


place  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road  between  ISabylon 
and  .Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  17).  Neither  the  Caspise 
Pylse  uor  the  city  Knstchi,  with  which  some  writers 
have  attempted  to  identify  it,  are  situated  upon 
this  route.     (Gesen.  Thes.  703.) 

*  Fiirst  has  a  long  note  in  his  Lexicon  on  this 
enigmatical  word.  He  supposes  it  to  denote  "  the 
snowy-mountainous  Caucasian  region."  It  is  not 
said  that  Ivra  himself  came  to  this  place  on  his 
journey  from  Babj  Ionia  to  .Jerusalem ;  but  only 
that  the  river  Ahava  (Ez.  viii.  15),  from  the  banks 
of  which  he  sent  messengers  to  the  Jewish  exiles  in 
Casiphia,  lay  on  his  route.  This  stream  (mentioned 
only  in  Elzra)  may  have  been  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Babylonia;  and  the  caravan  in  this  instance, 
taking  a  more  northern  track  than  usual,  may  have 
passed  so  near  this  point  as  to  render  it  practicable 
wliile  they  halted  there,  to  send  the  messengers  to 
Casiphia  and  await  their  return.  Kitto  suggests 
on  Ahava  {Cycl.  of  BibL  Lit.,  3d  ed.)  that  in  this 
instance  a  more  circuitous  route  may  have  been  a 
safer  one  for  the  wayfarers,  and  was  chosen  on  that 
account.  Fiirst,  guided  by  an  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition, would  identify  the  "large  country"  (Is. 
xxii.  18)  to  which  Shebna,  the  treasurer  of  Hezekiah, 
was  to  be  driven,  with  this  same  Caspiana  or 
Casiphia.  H. 

CAS'LEU  (Xao-eXeC:  Casleu),  1  Mace.  i.  54, 
iv.  52,  59  ;  2  Mace.  i.  9,  18,  x.   5.     [Chisleu: 

Mo^iTHS.] 

CAS'LUHIM  (D"^nbp3  :  Xaafjioivuifi.;  [in 
1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat.  omit,  Alex.  Comp.  Xatr/Vcoj'iei/x:]  , 
Chasluim,  [Cusluini]),  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe 
(Gen.  X.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  In  both  passages  in 
which  this  word  occurs,  it  would  appear,  as  the 
text  now  stands,  as  if  the  Philistines  came  forth 
from  the  Casluhim,  and  not  from  the  Caphtorim, 
as  is  elsewhere  expressly  stated :  here  therefore  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  transposition  [Caphtor]  .  The 
only  clew  we  have  as  yet  to  the  position  of  the 
Casluhim  is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of 
Alizraini  between  the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  they  were  seated  in  Upper 
Egypt  [Patiihos;  Caphtoh].     The  LXX.  seem 

to  identify  Ihem  with  the  C^Stttyn  of  Ps.  Ixviij. 

31  (A.  V.  "  princes  "),  which  some,  though  not  the 
LXX.  in  that  place,  take  to  be  a  proper  name,  and 
compare  with  the  native  civil  name  of  HermopoUs 
Magna.  This  would  place  the  Casluhim  in  the 
Heptanomis  [Hash.^iannim].  Bochart  (-P/j«Zc^,  iv. 
31)  suggests  the  identity  of  the  Casluhim  and  the 
Colchians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egj-ptian 
colony  (Herod,  ii.  104;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28),  but  this 
story  and  the  similarity  of  name  (Ges.  77/ es.  s.  v. )  do 
not  seem  sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a  prob- 
able one.  Gesenius,  however,  gives  it  his  support 
(Thes.  1.  c).  Forster  conjectures  the  Casluhim  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  Cassiotis,  the  tract  in  which 
is  the  slight  elevation  called  Mount  Casius  {f^pp- 
ad  Michaelis,  p.  16  ff.).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to 
be  proved  (Bibtlirerk,  p.  26).  There  is,  however, 
a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  supposition  — 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  low  littoral  tract  of  rock, 
covered  witli  shifting  and  even  quick  sand,  like  the 
neighboring  "  Serbonian  bog,"  and  which  we  can- 
not suppose  ever  to  have  supported  much  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  far  less  a  whole  people  or  tribe. 

R.  S.  P. 
*  On  the  name  Dietrich  says  (Ges.  Jlcbr    « 
ChaUl.  Handw.,  6te  Aufl.^  •    "  The  Greek  name 
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K6\x°'  '^^^  ^^^'^  arisen  out  of  the  ol<l  Kasluch-iin, 
not  tlie  reverse:  for  no  sure  example  of  the  inser- 
lion  of  an  «  can  be  :ulduce<l  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages." 11. 

CAS'lHON  (Xa<T(pwy:  Alex.  XacpwO  [Ots- 
ton]),  1  Mace.  v.  36.     Uasi-iiok.] 

CAS'PHOR  (Xaa-<pwp:  [Ali-x.  Kaff^xup;  Sin. 
KatT<p(ii'-\  C(isj>liitr),  one  uf  the  Ibrtitii'tl  cities  in  the 
'land  of  (lahiad"  {1  .Mace.  v.  20),  in  which  the 
Jews  took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites  under  Tim- 
otheus  (comp.  ver.  ti),  and  which  with  other  cities 
was  taken  by  Judas  .Maecalueus  (v.  36).  In  the 
Litter  jjassage  the  name  is  given  as  CAsriio.N,  and 
ui  2  Mace.  xii.  13  as  ('A.sri.<,  if  indeed  the  same 
place  is  referred  to,  which  is  not  quite  clear  (see 
Kwald,  iv.  3.j'J,  note).  G. 

CASTIS  (Kao-TTfi/;  [Alex.  Ka<r7reij' :]  Cas- 
uhiii),  a  strong  fortilied  city  —  whether  eitst  or  west 
of  Jordan  is  not  plain  —  having  near  it  a  lake 
(A.^juoj)  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was  taken  by 
Jud:Ls  -Muccabaius  with  great  slaughter  (2  .Mace, 
xii.  13,  IC).  The  jiarallel  history  of  the  1st  IJook 
of  Maccabees  mentions  a  city  named  C'Asriioif  or 
Casimion,  with  which  (Jaspis  may  be  identical  — 
but  the  narratives  differ  materially.  G. 

CAS'SIA.  The  representiitive  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  kulddit  and  kctzi'vl/i. 

1.  Kulduh  (n^i?  :  jp/j:  cnsia,  stncle)  occurs 
in  Ex.  XXX.  24,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  the  "  oil  of  holy  oint))ient;  "  and  in 
Ez.  xxvii.  1!J,  where  "  bright  iron,  cassia,  and 
caLamus  "  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  merchandise 
brought  by  Dan  and  .lavan  to  the  market  of  Tyre. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  though  there 
is  considerable  variety  of  reading  in  the  old  vei-sions. 
The  LXX.  and  Josephus  (Anf.  iii.  8,  §  3)  have 
iiis,  i.  e.  some  species  of  .//"//,  jierhaps  the  Iris 
fiorenlinrij  which  has  an  aromatic  root-stock.  Sym- 
niachus  and  the  Vulg.  (in  Kx.  I.  c.)  read  stiicte, 
"liquid  myrrh."  The  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias 
and  l-",rpenius  conjecture  cosliig,  which  Dr.  Hoyle 
(Kitto's  (y,-.  art.  '  Ketzioth  ")  identifies  with  Aiick- 
l/tmlia  Cosliig,  to  which  he  refei-s  not  the  k-i'h/i'i/i, 
but  the  kitzi'i'i/li  of  the  Hel>rew  Scriptures  (see  be- 
low). The  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  with  most  of  the 
Euro]XMn  versions,  understand  aissi'i  by  kiJtIdh  : 
they  are  followed  by  (Jesenius,  Simonis,  Fiirst,  Lee, 
and  all  the  lexicographei"s.  The  accounts  of  cassia 
as  given  l)y  ancient  authors  are  confused;  and  the 
investiiiation  of  the  subject  is  a  dithcult  one.  It  is 
clear  th.at  tiie  1-atin  WTiters  by  the  term  oisiu  un- 
derstood iyoth  the  Oriental  product  now  under  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  some  low  sweet  herbaceous 
plant,  [K'rhaps  the  D'iphne  i/iii'/iiiiii,  Linn,  (see  Fee, 
J-^lvrc  (It  Viiijile,  p.  32,  and  Du  Molin,  Flov.  Pott. 
Ancitnne,  277):  but  the  Greek  word,  which  is  first 
used  by  Ileiodotus  (ii.  86),  who  gays  (iii.  110)  the 


n  From  Tip  :  Arab.  ^Xj*,  or  tXJJ,  "  to  cloaTe," 
<  to  tear  lenglbwiiie  ;  "  so  called  from  the  Bplltting  of 
he  hark. 

''  The  country  of  the  Mcwvlli  wnH  in  the  Clnnnnio- 
uophora  rc|;lo,  ami  not  far  frniii  AroinntA  Emporium, 
Xad  the  author  of  the  I'criplus  particuluriu.-^  ca«sia 
tmonKHt  thuuxpnrte  of  the  same  coa«t  (^Teuuciit,Oyon, 

COO,  note).  A.1  to  vlTS^.  »oc  Ho<-hart,  Gro:;.  Sae. 
p.  I.  lib.  ii.  «  21,  and  Itownmiillor,  Miol.  ml  Ez.  1.  c, 
Who,  howert.r,  identif>  it  with  Sanaa,  in  Arabia. 


CASSIA 

Arabians  procured  it  from  a  shallow  lake  in  theb 
country,  is  limited  to  the  Ivastem  product.  Dio8- 
corides  mentions  several  kinds  of  cjissi;i,  and  sayi 
they  are  produced  in  Spicy  Arabia  (i.  12).  One 
kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  vwKi/ktU,  or  accord- 
ing to  Galen  (De  T/itriac.  ad  I'is.  p.  108),  of 
invsi/lld.i,  from  the  ancient  city  and  promontory 
iMosyllon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  sea  of 
iJabel  -Mandeb,  not  far  from  the  modem  L'a\)e 
(iuardafui  (.Sprengel,  Aniwt.  ml  Dioscor.  i.  121. 
Will  not  this  throw  some  light  on  I>,.  xxvii.  1!(, 
where  it  will  be  obsened  thai,  instead  of  the  i-en- 
dering  "  going  to  and  fro  "  in  tiie  text  of  the  A.  V., 
the  margin  has  MttiZ'df  -'Dan  and  Javan  and 
.Meuzal  traded  in  thy  markets  witli  cassia,  calanms," 
itc.  The  cassia  would  be  brought  from  India  to 
.Meuzal,  and  from  thence  exportefl  to  Tyre  and  other 
countries  under  the  name  of  Miuziditis,  or  Meuzal 
cassia.'' 

Dioscorides  spe-aks  of  another  kind  of  cassia  called 
Killo,  which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  lleiirew  word  Kiddd/i.  to 
which  it  certainly  be.ars  a  strong  resemblance.  If 
the  words  are  identical,  they  must  denote  cassia 
of  difli-'rent  qualities,  for  the  killo  cf  Dioscorides 
was  very  inferior,  while  we  camiot  doubt  that  the 
cassia  used  in  the  conqiosition  of  the  holy  ointment 
would  be  of  the  best  kind. 

Cassia  is  not  produceil  by  any  trees  which  are 
now  found  growing  in  Arabia.  It  is  jirobable  there- 
fore that  the  Greek  authors  were  mistaken  on  this 
sulyect,  and  that  they  occasionally  have  regarded 
products  imported  into  Arabia,  and  thence  exported 
northwards  to  other  countries,  as  the  natund  pro- 
ductions of  that  country.  The  cassia-bark  of  com- 
merce is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of  Cimi'imomum, 
which  grow  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  is  not 
i\\i  product  of  only  one  species  of  tree.  Cinnn- 
mtnauia  malabatltricum  of  S.  India  supplies  much 
of  the  cassia-bark  of  commerce.  Dr.  Hooker  says 
that  ca.ssia  is  an  inferior  cinnamon  m  one  sense, 
though,  as  it  never  comes  from  the  same  species  as 
the  true  cinnamon,  the  sUitement  is  ambiguous. 

2.  A'<7;i'ot/i  (n37''"i7  :  Ka<r'ta-  f'l.s-/ 1 ),  only  in 
Ps.  xlv.  8,  "  All  thy  gannents  stnell  of  myrrh,  aloe^, 
and  cassia."  This  word  is  generally  supposed  to 
l>e  another  term  for  cassia:  the  old  vei-sions  are  in 
favor  of  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Arabic  reads  SidU-hn,'' 
which,  from  its  ilescription  by  Abnl  I'adli  and 
.'Vvicenna  (Celsius,  llhrob.  ii.  364-5),  evidently 
denotes  some  cassia-yielding  tree.  Dr.  Koyle  sug- 
gests (see  above)  that  ktlzioth  is  identicid  in  mean- 
ing and  in  form  with  the  Arabic  k.iotli,  kixml,  or 
[SyriacJ  kooahtn.'-  whence  is  probably  derived  the 
costus  of  the  (jreeks  and  Komans.  Dioscorides 
(i.  15)  enumentes  three  kinds  of  cosliis,  an  Arabian, 
Indian,  and  Syrian  sort :  the  first  two  are  b; 
Sprengel  referred  to  Cosliis  araljicus,   Linn.  {Zik 


c  From  the  root  3?^p,  Ar»b.    »Uiii,  «  to  lop  off, 
"  to  scrape,"  "  to  peel." 

•^   K^fcV  ^X  iftf     from   the  root    ^|JL**<,  Retraxit, 

quasi  cortex  dotnictua. 
0    b   > 
«     t<i  ...  V   cosius,  i.  e.  mdicis  aromatico;  Indica  ^ 
Arabicaj  Bi>eciQi,  Kum.  Dj.     See  >'roytag 


CASTLE 

nberacfXB).  The  kou6(  of  ludia,  called  by  Kuro- 
peaus  liuUan  orris,  is  the  root  of  what  Itojle  has 
aaiued  Aucklimdia  cvstus.  There  is  no  reason, 
howe\er,  why  we  should  abandon  the  expLmatiou 
Df  the  old  versions,  and  depart  from  the  satisfactory 
etymological  evidence  ailbrded  by  the  Hebrew  term 
to  the  doul^tful  question  of  identity  between  it  and 
the  Arabic  kuusl.  \V.  H. 

CASTLE.       [FcJKTIFlCATlO.NS.]  • 

CAS'TOR  AND  POL'LUX,  the  Dioscuri 
{Ai6(TKovpoi,  Acts  xxviii.  1 1 ).  For  tue  mythology 
of  these  two  heroes,* the  twin-sons  of  Jupiter  an<l 
Leda,  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Bioij.  mid 
Mythol.  We  havo  here  to  do  with  them  only  so 
far  as  they  were  connected  with  seafaring  life. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  dignities  (fleoi 
awTTtpis)  of  sailors.  They  appeared  in  heaven  as 
the  constellation  of  Gemini.  Immediately  on  ship- 
board they  were  recognized  in  the  phosphoric  Ugbts, 
called  by  modern  Italian  sailors  lite  fires  of  SI. 
Eliiio,  which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  sails 
("  In  magna  tempestate  apparent  quasi  stellne  velo 
insidentes:  adjuvari  se  tunc  periclitantes  existimant 
I'ollucis  et  Castoris  numine,"  Senec.  ynt.  Queest.  i. 
1;  conqj.  Plin.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  frequent  allu- 
sions of  Roman  poets  to  these  divinities  in  con- 
nection with  navigation  (see  especially  Hor.  Qirm. 
i.  3.  2,  •' fratres  Helena;,  lucida  sidera,"  and  iv.  8. 
31).  As  the  ship  mentioned  here  by  St.  Luke  was 
from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
that  Castor  and  Folliis  were  specially  honored  in 
the  neighboring  district  of  CjTenaica  (Schol.  Find. 
}-yl/i.  V.  U).  In  (Jatull.  iv.  27,  we  have  distinct 
uiention  of  a  boat  dedicated  to  them.  See  also 
Ixviii.  G-5.  In  art  tliese  divinities  were  sometimes 
represented  simply  as  stiirs  horeruig  over  a  ship, 
but  more  frequently,  as  young  men  on  horseback 
with  conical  caps,  and  stars  above  them  (see  the 
coins  of  Khegiimi,  a  city  of  liruttii,  at  which  St. 
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Sliver  coin  of  Bruttii.  Obv.  :  Ileads  of  Castor  and 
PoUux  to  right.  Hev. :  Castor  and  Pollux  mounted, 
advancing  to  right.     In  the  exergue  BPETTin.N. 

Paul  touched  on  the  voyage  in  question,  ver.  13). 
Such  figures  were  probalily  painted  or  sculptured 
at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence  irapdcrrijj.ov:  see  Did. 
of  Antui-  art.  Insif/ne).  Tiiis  custom  was  very, 
frequent  in  ancient  shipbuilding.  Herodotus  says 
(iii.  37)  that  the  Phtenicians  used  to  place  the  fig- 
ures of  deities  at  the  bow  of  their  vessels.  Virgil 
{^n.  X.  20!))  and  Ovid  (Trist.  i.  10.  2)  supply  us 
with  illustrations  of  the  practice:  and  Cpil  of 
Alexandria  (Cramer's  O'teii',  ad  1.  c.)  says  that 
such  was  always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  orna- 
menting each  side  of  the  prow.     [Ship.] 

J.  S.  II. 


CATS  (oi  aiKoupoi'-  cUtce")  occurs  only  in 
Baruch  vi.  22  [ILpist.  of  .ler.  22],  in  the  passage 
which  sets  forth  the  \  anity  of  the  Babylonish  idols : 
•'  Upon  their  bodies  and  iieads  sil  bats,  swallows, 
and  birds,  and  the  cats  also."  Tlie  (ireek  diKou- 
pos,  as  used  Ijy  Aristotle,  lias  more  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  wild  cat  {Felis  c^iliis,  &c.).  Herod- 
otus, hi  the  well-kno\ni  passage  (ii.  GO)  which  treats 
of  the  cats  of  Egypt,  uses  aX\ovpos  to  denote  the 
domestic  animal;  similarly  Cicero  (Tusc.  v.  27, 
78)  enqiloys  felis;  but  Ijoth  Greek  and  Latin 
words  are  used  to  denote  other  animals,  apparently 
some  kinds  of  marten  {Marie?.).  The  context  of 
the  passage  in  Baruch  ajjpears  to  point  to  the  do- 
mesticated animal.  Perhaps  the  people  of  Babylon 
originally  procured  the  cat  from  Lgypt. 

The  domestic  cat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  Felis 
iwiiiicid  lUt,  Hiippell,  of  Nubia,  and  with  oin-  own 
domestic  animal,  but  there  is  coiisideralile  doubt 
on  this  matter.  The  Egyptians,  it  is  well  known, 
paid  an  absui'd  re\  erence  to  the  cat ;  it  accompanied 
them  in  their  fowling  expeditions;  it  was  deemed 
a  capital  offense  to  kill  one;  when  a  cat  died, it  wa-s 


"  The  word  Catta  occurs  once  only  in  cl.assical  Latin, 
Saiiiely,  in  Martial,  Efiig.  xiii.  69  ;  but  that  some  birr/ 
t>  intendea  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  ancient  Greeks 
ind  Itomims  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  domestic  cat.«. 
IVe  have  sought  ni  vain  for  the  slighter.t  allusion  to 
b'ulis  ijoinesiicui  in  classical  authors. 


Fells  7nn  niaUata. 

embalmed  and  buried  at  Bubastis,  the  city  sacred 
to  t)ie  moon,  of  which  divinity  tlie  cat  was  reckoned 
a  symbol  (Herod,  ii.  GG;  Wilkhison,  Anc.  E'/i/pt.  i. 
2-lG,  Lond.  185-t;  .lablonski,  Panlh.  y-Ef/i/pL  ii.  66, 
&c.;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  8'3).  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  cat  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  a  retriever  to  bring  them  the  game  they 
killed  in  their  fowling  exjieditions ;  we  cannot  credit 
anything  of  the  kind :  that  the  cat,  as  a  great  fa- 
vorite, was  allowed  to  accompany  the  fowler,  is 
beyond  dispute,  but  it  was  doubtless  for  the  sake 
of  a  share  ui  the  booty,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fowler.  Without  laying  much  stress  on  the 
want  of  sufficient  sagacity  for  retrieving  purposes, 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  cat  could  ever  have  been 
.trained  to  go  into  the  water,  to  which  it  has  a  very 
strong  aversion.''  See  the  wood-cuts  in  Wilkin.son, 
where  the  fowler  is  in  a  boat  accompanied  by  his 

cat.  As  to  n''*!J,  which  Bochart  takes  to  mean 
idkl  cats,  see  Beast.  The  cat  belongs  to  the 
family  Feli'ke,  order  Cnrnivora. 

CATERPILLAR.      The    representative   in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  chc'tsU  and  yelek. 

1.  Chdsil  (^^pH:   i,Kpis,  Bpovxos,   epval^rf. 


6  Even  to  a  proverb  :  — 
"  Catus  amat  pi.sces,  sed  non  vult  tingere  plantam." 
"  Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 

Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage."  —  Shaksp.  Macbttk^ 
i.  7. 

See  Trench's  Lessons  in  Proverbs,  p.  149. 
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iitbiyo,  bivchtis,  at-uyo).  Tlie  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  1  K.  viii.  37;  2  L'hr.  vi.  28;  I's.  Ixxviii.  4G;  Is. 
icxxiii.  4;  Joel  i.  4.  It  is  evident  from  tlie  incon- 
Bisteiicy  of  tlie  two  most  iin]X)rtant  old  versions  in 
'.heir  rendering's  of  this  word,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  fium  them.  IJoeluu-t  1i:ls  ende;ivored  to  show 
that  there  are  nine  or  ten  Hebrew  names  to  denote 
ditterent  species  of  locusts;  it  h;is  been  shown 
[IaicustJ  that  tliis  cannot  really  be  the  case,  that 
the  destructive  kinds  of  locust  which  at  times  visit 
the  Bible  lands  nuist  be  liuiit<;d  to  two  or  three 
species,  the  most  destructive  ''leing  the  AcriJium 
2>eregnmiiii  and  the  (KdijKni.v  mlijrntorii  ,•  conse- 
quently some  of  these  names  must  stand  either  for 
diHerent  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  locust,  or  they 
may  be  synonyms,  or  else  they  may  denote  other 
insect  devourers.  The  term  now  under  notice 
seems  to  he  applied  to  a  locust,  perhaps  in  its  larva 
state.  The  indefinite  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  may 
well,  we  think,  be  retained  to  express  the  Chadl,  or 
the  consumer. 

2.    Ytkk.     [See  Locust,  8.]  W.  II. 

CATHU'A  iKadova:,  [Vat.  Koua:]  Cannn\ 
1  I'jjdr.  V.  ;J0.  Api)areiitly  answers  to  Giddel  in 
Hebrew  text.  [Kritzsche  (Kxeg.  JIandb.  in  loc.) 
makes  I-fSSoi'ip  the  representative  of  Giddel,  and 
finds  no  Hebrew  corresi)ondent  of  Kadovd.     A.] 

CATTLE.     [liuLL.] 

CAULS  (=^?^nt^:  i,xir\6Kia  :  torques). 
TliC  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  "  net-works."  The 
Old  r.nglish  word  "caul"  denoted  a  netted  cap 
vvom  by  women.  Compare  Chaucer  ( IT^'  oj' 
Balkes  Tale,  C.  T.  1.  Go'J9): 

"  Let  se,  wliich  is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle, 
Tliat  woritli  on  a  ooverchiuf  or  a  calte." 

Tlie  Hebrew  word  sli<';l/hiia  thus  rendered  in  Is.  iii. 
18,  is,  like  many  others  whicli  occur  in  the  same 
passage,  the  sulijcct  of  much  dispute.  It  occui-s 
but  once,  and  its  root  is  not  elsewhere  found  in 
Hebrew.      The  Kabbinical  conmientators  connect 

it  with  \^2tt',  gjiib/jcls,  rendered  "embroider"  in 
Ex.  xxviii.  39,  but  projicrly  "  to  work  in  squares, 
make  checker-work."  So  Kimchi  (Atx.  s.  v.)  ex- 
pLiins  sliihisim  as  "the  name  of  garments  wrought 
in  checker-work."  Haslii  says  they  are  "a  kind  of 
net-work  to  adorn  the  head."  Aiiarbancl  is  more 
full:  he  describes  them  .ts  "head-dresses,  made  of 
silk  or  gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  bound 
their  heads  about,  and  tliey  were  of  checker-work." 
The  word  occurs  again  in  the  Mislma  {Ctliin, 
xxviii.  10),  but  nothing  can  jwssilily  be  hiferred 
from  the  pa.nsage  itself,  and  the  explanations  of  tlie 
eommentators  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  it. 
It  there  apjicars  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  nct-woi'k 
worn  OH  a  heiul-drcss  by  women.  Hartciiora  says  it 
w:ls  "  a  figure  which  they  made  uiion  tlie  net-work 
for  ornament,  standing  in  front  of  it  and  going 
round  from  one  ear  to  the  other."  IJeyond  the 
fact  that  the  fhi'lnn'ini  were  head-dresses  or  onia- 
nients  of  tlie  lie.ad-dress  of  Hebrew  ladies,  nothing 
can  be  sjiid  to  lie  known  al)Out  tlieiii. 

Schntder  {l)<i  Wit.  MuL,  cap.  ii.)  conjectured 
that  they  were  medallions  worn  on  the  necklace, 

.?  "  ^  '  '. 
uid  identified  shib'mm  with  the  Arab  y,  vifnf  4  v-j 

^< 

thomnimli,  the  dimimitive  of  (u*4.au,  glinmii,  the 

DD,  which  is  applied  to  denote  the  sun-6hnpe<l 
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oman:ciits  ivom  by  Arab  women  alout  thai-  necki 
But  to  this  Gesenius  very  projierly  objects  (Jet.  i 
20U),  as  well  as  to  the  explanation  of  Jahii  (ArcliuoL 
i.  2,  13'J),  who  renders  the  word  "gauze  veils." 

The  Versions  give  but  httlc  assisUmce.  The 
LXX.  render  ifnT\6Kia,  "plaited  work,"  to  which 
Koavfi^ovs,  "  fringes,"  appears  to  have  been  added 
origiiKiliy  as  a  gloss,  and  atterwards  to  have  crept 
wito  the  text.  Aquila  has  reAa/xou'or,  "belts." 
The  Targuni  merely  adopts  the  1  lubrew  word  with- 
out translating  it,  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
vaguely  render  ;t  "  their  ornaments." 

W.  A.  W. 

*  CAUSEY   (French    chnu^sie),  a  raised  or 

paved  way  (11  vp!l),  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  18,  and 
I'rov.  XV.  19  {mar(/iii),  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  IGll,  but 
afterwards  changed  to  causeway,  a  corruption  lor 
causey.  "  Causett-'ffj/,"  however,  is  found  in  the 
niai'gin  of  Is.  vii.  3  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611.  See  VVor- 
caster's  and  ^^'ebster's  Dictionaries,  and  Eastwood 
and  \\' right's  Bible  Word-Book,  p.  90.  H. 

*  CAUSEWAY.     [Causey.] 

CAVE  (nnyC  :  a-iTr)\aiov-  spelunca :  in  A. 
V.  Is.  ii.  19,  hole  ;  [Is.  xxxii.  14;]  Jer.  vii.  11,  deri ; 
Josh.  xiii.  4,  literatim,  Meavah  ;  Maara,  Vulg.). 
I.  The  chalky  limestone  of  which  the  rocks  of 
S}Tia  and  Palestine  chiefly  consist  presents,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  limestone  formations,  a  vast  number 
of  caverns  and  natural  fissures,  many  of  which  have 
also  been  artificially  enlarged  and  adapted  to  various 
purposes  both  of  shelter  and  defense.  (Tage,  Text- 
Book  of  Geot'M/y,  p.  141;  Ivitto,  Phys.  Ueoijr.  of 
Pal.  p.  72.)  This  circumstance  has  also  given  oc- 
casion to  the  use  of  so  large  a  number  of  words  as 
are  employed  in  the  Scri|)tures  to  denote  caves, 
holes,  and  fissures,  some  of  them  giving  names  to 
the  towiis  and  places  in  their  neighboriiood.  Out 
of  them,  besides  No  I.,  may  be  selected  the  follow- 
ing:— 

II.  ~l^n  or  ""I'ln  (Ges.  p.  458),  a  hole;  usu- 
ally Tpciy\ri,  and  careiiia.  From  tliis  come  («.) 
"'"jn,  dweller  in  caves,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of 
Mount  Seir,  Wady  G/weyer,  expcWed  by  the  Fdom- 
ites,  probably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a  Troglodyte  race 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  21; 
Deut.  ii.  12;  Job  xxx.  G;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  xn.  pp. 
775-776;  liurckhardt,  iSyr/fr,  p.  410;  Kobinson,  ii. 
69, 157 ;  Stanley,  S.  ij-  P.  §§  68-71.)    [Hokites.J 

(*•)  ^in,  innd  of  caveifis  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18; 
Hurckliardt,  Syi-ia,  pp.  110,  286):  Ai/pavTris, 
LXX.:   Auran,Yulg.     [ILvukan.]     (c.)    Tl"'!! 

"^"in,  bouse  of  caveims,  the  two  towns  of  Reth- 
horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5).  [BiiTii-iiOKoN.]  ((A) 
D"'3"in,  two  caverns,  the  town  Horonaim  (Is.  xv. 

5).       [HOHONAIM.] 

HI.  2^12n,  pUtces  of  refuge  in  rocks  (Ges.  p. 
445)  for  birds,  Cant.  ii.  14:  aKfmj:  foramiiui , 
[.ler.  xlix.  1(!,  Tpvfj.a\iai.  cavenice;]  Obad.  3, 
onai':  scissune:  A.  V.  cUJh. 

IV.  rr^Stt  :  rpvfia\la' nntrum:  A.V.den : 
a  ravine  through  which  water  flows  (Ges.  p.  858) 
Judg.  vi.  2. 

Tlie  caves  of  Syria  and  ralestine  are  still  used 
either  occasionally  or  ])erina'.iently,  ns  haiiitations 
OS  at  Atuib,  near  Szall,  liainoth-Gilcad  (Bucking- 
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oam,  Travels  in  Si/ria,  p.  G2).  The  shepherds  near 
Hebron  leave  their  villages  in  the  summer  to  dwell 
in  caves  and  ruins,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  their 
flocks  and  fields  (Hobinson,  i.  212).  Almost  all  the 
habitations  at  Om-k(.'is,  Gadara,  are  caves  (Burck- 
hardt,  p.  273).  An  extensive  system  of  caves  exists 
at  Beit  Jibrin,  Eleutheropolis,  in  Judah,  which  has 
sen'ed  for  residence  or  concealment,  though  now 
disused  (Robinson,  ii.  5.3);  and  another  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  103). 

The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture 
are:  —  1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave 
of  jMachpelah  (x.xiii.  17).  3.  ("ave  of  Makkedah 
(Josh.  X.  16).  4r.  Cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
1).  5.  Cave  of  En-gedi  (xxiv.  3).  6.  Obadiah's 
cave  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  7.  Elijah's  cave  in  Horeb 
(xix.  9).  8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lazarus, 
and  of  our  Lord  (.John  xi.  38;  Matt,  xxvii.  60). 
Some  of  these  may  be  identified,  and  to  others  ap- 
proximate, if  not  absolutely  identical,  sites  may  be 
assigned.  Thus  the  existing  caverns  near  the  S.  E. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to  justify  the  men- 
tion of  a  cave  as  the  place  of  Lot's  retirement;  as 
those  on  the  W.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and 
in  name  with  the  caves  of  l",n-gedi  (Lynch,  Narra- 
tive, p.  234;  Robinson,  i.  .500 ;  Stanley,  p.  296).  The 
cave  of  JNLachpelah  undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the 
mosque  at  Hebron  (Robinson,  ii.  79 ;  Stanley,  p.  149 ; 
Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trnv.  p.  86).  The  cave  of 
Makkedah  can  hardly  be  the  one  to  wliich  tradition 
has  assigned  the  name  (Irby  and  JIangles,  p.  93); 
for  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
cave  was  close  to  the  town  of  Makkedah,  yet  the 
situation  of  the  great  caverns  both  at  Beit  Jibrin 
and  at  Deir  Dubbaii  in  neither  case  agrees  with 
that  of  Makkedah  as  given  by  Eusebius,  eight  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis  (Reland,  p.  88-5;  Robinson,  ii. 
23,  .53;  Stanley,  p.  211).  The  site  assigned  by  the 
same  ancient  authority  to  Adullam,  10  m.  E.  of 
Eleutheropolis,  agrees  as  little  with  that  of  the  cave 
believed  hy  tradition  to  have  been  David's  hiding- 
place,  namely,  in  the  Wathj  Khureitun  at  the  S.  E. 
of  Bethlehem,  which  in  some  respects  agrees  with 
the  Scripture  narrative  better  than  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Deir  Diibbdn,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. (See  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  and  particularly  xxii.  3, 
4;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §  3;  Reland,  p.  549;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  103;  Robinson,  i.  482;  Stanley, 
p.  259.)     [See  Odoi-lam.] 

The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  proph- 
ets cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  probably 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  in  which  abun- 
dant instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  puqjose  might 
be  pointed  out. 

The  sites  of  the  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the 
"cleft"  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22) 
are  also  obviously  indeterminate ;  for  though  tradi- 
tion has  not  oidy  assigned  a  place  for  the  former 
on  .Jebel  Musa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by  a 
chapel,  there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit 
of  Serbid,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  might  with 
equal  probability  be  transferred.  (Stanley,  p.  49 ; 
liobinson,  i.  103;  Burckhardt,  p.  608.) 

Besides  these  special  caves  there  is  frequent  men- 
lion  in  0.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refu^.  Thus 
the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  refugefrom  the 
Philistines  in  "holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  11):  to  which 
the  name  of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  Miikk  ■ 
nas  (Michmash),  sufficiently  answers.  (Stanley, 
-,.  204;  Rob.  i.  440;  Irby,  p.  89.)  So  also  in  the 
Ime  of  Gideon  they  had  taken  refuge  from  the  Mid- 
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ianites  in  dens  and  caves  and  strongholdi.  .juch  ai 
abound  in  the  mountain  region  of  Manasseh. 
(Judges  vi.  2;  Stanley,  p.  341.) 

Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  afforded 
refuge  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthquakes 
also,  by  wliich  the  country  has  been  so  often  vis- 
ited, the  inhabitants  have  found  in  them  a  safe 
retreat.  This  was  the  case  in  the  great  convulsion 
of  1837,  when  Safed  was  destroyed;  and  to  this 
mode  of  retreat  the  propliet  Isaiah  probably  alludes 
(Is.  ii.  10,  19,  21;  Robinson,  ii.  422;  Stanley, 
p.  151). 

But  Adullam  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were  its 
tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making  the 
caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  liaunt.  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  5)  relates  the  manner  in 
which,  by  order  of  Herod,  a  cave  occupied  by  rob- 
Ijers,  or  rather  insurgents,  was  attacked  by  soldiers 
let  down  from  aliove  in  chests  and  basliets,  from 
which  they  dragged  forth  the  inmates  with  hooks, 
and  killed  or  tlirust  them  down  the  precipices;  or, 
setting  fire  to  their  stores  of  fuel,  destroyed  them 
by  suffocation.  These  caves  are  said  to  have  been 
in  GaHlee,  not  far  from  Sepphoris;  and  are  prol)- 
ably  the  same  as  those  which  Josephus  himself,  in 
providing  for  the  defense  of  (jiahlee,  fortified  neai 
Gennesaret,  which  elsewhere  he  calls  the  caves  of 
Arbela  {B.  J.  i.  16,  §  2-4,  ii.  20,  §  6,  Vit.  §  37). 
Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Judaea,  encamped  at  Messaloth,  near 
Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission  the  occupants 
of  the  caves  {Ant.  xii.   11,   §   1;  1  Mace.  ix.  2). 

Messaloth  is  probably  HIvOD,  s^e/w,  or  terraces 
(comp.  2  Chr.  ix.  11;  Ges.p.  957).  The  Messaloth 
of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and  the  robber-caves  of 
Arbela  are  thus  probably  identical,  and  are  the 
same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near  Mef!J>/el  (Jlag- 
dala),  called  Kalaat  Ibn  Mnan,  or  Pigeon's  Castle, 
mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They  are  said  by 
Burckliardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600  men. 
(Reland,  pp.  358,  575 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  331 ; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  91 ;  Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr. 
ii.  231;  Robinson,  ii.  398;  Raumer,  p.  108:  comp 
also  Hos.  X.  14.)     [Beth-Arbel.] 

Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robber  inhal)itant3 
of  Trachonitis,  who  hved  m  large  caverns,  present- 
ing no  prominence  above  ground,  but  widely  ex- 
tended below  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §  1).  These  banditti 
annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  Itut  were 
put  down  by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  distinctly 
to  this  in  his  description  of  Trachonitis.  and  de- 
scribes one  of  the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding 
4000  men  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  750;  Raumer,  p.  68; 
Jolliffe,  Travels  in  Pal.  i.  197). 

Lastly,  it  was  the  caves  which  lie  beneath  and 
around  so  many  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  formed 
the  last  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus  himself  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the  caves  of 
Jotapata ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  John 
of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  themselves  in  the  caverns  beneath 
the  city;  whilst  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and 
vast  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or 
from  wounds  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8,  §  1,  vi.  9,  §  4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Petra  are  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  article. 

Natural  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently used  as  cisterns  for  watei-,  and  as  places  of 
imprisonment   (Is.  sxiv.  22;   Ez    TTxii.  23;  Zecb 
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Ix.  11 )  [CisTKKN ;  Puisox] ;  also  as  stalls  for  horses 
ukI  for  jjranaries  (Irliy  and  Manj;les,  p.  140).     No 
use,  however,  of  rxick  caNeriis  more  strikin<;ly  n  n- 
nects  the  inoderii  usaiies  of  I'alestiiie  and  the  adja- 
cent  regions  with   their  ancient  history  than   tlie 
»ni])loyinent  of  tiieni  as  hurial-places.     Tlie  rocky 
soil  of  so  lari^e  a  portion  of  the   Holy  Land  ahiost 
forliids  interment,  except ini;  in  cavities  eitiier  i;at- 
und  or  hewn  from  the  mck.     The  dwellinir  of  the 
demoniac  amoin;  tlie  timdis  is  tlins  exjilainefl  by 
the  rock  caverns  ahoundinj^  near'the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Jollitle,  i.  ;}()).     Accordingly  numerous  sites  are 
shown  in  Palestine  and  ai^jacent  lands  of  (so-called) 
eepidchres  of  saints  and  heroes  of  Old   and    New 
Test.,  venenited  hoth  l)y  christians  and   Moham- 
irie<lans  (Kurlij  TrnrdK,  p.  ;{(i:  Stanley,  p.  148). 
Anioni;  these  may  lie  mentioned  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  tile  tomh  of  .Varon  on  Mount  llor,  of  .loseph, 
and  of  IJachel,  as  those  for  which  every  prohahility 
of  identity  in  site  at  lea.st  may  he  claimed  (Irliy 
and  Manirles,  ]>.  1:U;  Kohinson,  i.  218,  210,  ii.  275- 
287).     More  (piestionahle  are  the  sites  of  the  tombs 
of  F.lisha,  Ohadiah,  and  .lolm   the   IJaiitist,  at  Sa- 
maria: of  llahakkuk  at  ./.'«)///"  (Caliatha),  Micah 
ne;ir  Ktiii,  and  of  Peliorah,   Kelickah's  nurse,  at 
IJethel  (Stanley,  pp.  14-3,  14!J;  Keland,  pp.  772,  6!l8, 
ItHl ;  Koh.  ii.  .■J()4).    The  questions  so  much  debated 
relating;  to  the  tomlis   in  and  near  Jerusalem  and 
Bethany  will  be  foun<l  treated  under  those  heads. 
IJut  whatever  value  may  lieloni;  to  the  comiection 
of  the  names  of  jud<;es,  kin<i;s,  or  prophets,  with 
the   very   remarkable   rock  tombs   near  Jerusalem, 
there  can  1*  no  doubt  that  the  caves  bearintc  tlie.sc 
names  are  sei)ulclir:d  caverns  eiilarjied  and  embel- 
lished by  art.     The  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
apliat  arc  studded  with  caves,  many  of  which  are  I 
inhabited  by  .\rab  families.    (Sandys,  p.  188 ;  Mauii- 
drell.  p.  440;   Uobinson,  i.  241,  ;t4!),  3(i4;  Uartletl, 
W  ilLf  iiboiit  Ji'i-iiS'ilvm,  p.  1 17 ).    It  is  no  doubt  the 
va.st  numVier  of  caves  throuichout  the  country,  to- 
£;ether  with,  perhaps,   as  Maundrell   remarks    the 
taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevailed  in  the  5tli  and 
6th  centuries  of  the  ( "hristian  era,  which  has  placed 
the  sites  of  so  many  im|Kirtaiit  events  in  caves  and 
grottoes;  e.  //.  the  iiirtli  of  the  Virgin,  the  Annun- 
■.'iation,  the  Salutation,  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  l.onl,  the  scene  of  the  .\i;ony,  of  St.  I'eter's 
denial,  the  comixisition  of  the  .Viiostles'  Creed,  the 
Transfiijuration   (Shaw,  pt.  ii.  c.  1;  .Maundrell,  £. 
T.  ]).  47!():  and  the  like  causes  have  created  a  tra- 
ditionary cave-site  for  the  altar  of  IClgah  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  peopled  its  sirles,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mount   Talior,    with    hermit   inhabitants.       (1   K. 
xviii.  lij;  Irby  and  Manttles,  p.  GO ;  Iteland.  p.  :M\)\ 
Winer,  s.  V.  Oiniul ;   .\m.  ix.  3;  Sir  J.   Mauiide- 
viUc.   I'ninh,  p.  31;  S:indvs,  ]>.  2():);  -Maundrell, 
/■:.  T.  p.  478:   .iahn.  Arch.'  liU'l.  p.  !t;   Stanley,  p. 
\\h'-i\  Kitto, /Viys.  Uvoijr.  pp.  ;(i),  ;!1;  \'an  lv.;mont, 
Tr»fd«,  ii.  5-7.)  II.  W.  I'. 

CEDAR  (T^^:  KiZpos'-  cedru*-.  from  T^^S, 

root  of  ^^''K,  coiUi I  or  compiriveil,  Gcsen.  p.  148). 
'Hie  term  is  expressive  of  a  miiihty  and  deejily 
rootefl  tree,  and  is  usually  imderstiH.d  to  apply  here 
to  one  of  the  coniferous  kinil,  but  not  always  to 
\hat  which  is  commoidy  known  as  the  Ceilar  of 
l«l>anon. 

'I'he  conditions  to  )ie  fulfilled  in  order  to  answer 
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all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  a  oedar-tree  an 
that  it  .should  lie  tall  (Is.  ii.  13),  spreading  (Ez. 
xxxi.  3),  aljimdant  (I  K.  v.  G,  10).  fit  for  beams, 
pillars,  and  boards  (1  K.  vi.  10,  1-5,  vii.  2),  masts 
of  ships  (!•>..  xxvii.  5),  and  for  carved  work  as 
imaj^es  (Is.  xliv.  14).  To  tlie.se  may  be  added  qual 
ities  ascrilicd  to  ceilar-wood  by  jirofane  writers 
I'liny  sjieaks  of  the  cellar  of  (.'rete,  .\frica,  and 
Syria  as  beinj;  most  esteemed  and  imperishable. 
The  same  quality  is  ascribed  also  to  juniper.  In 
ICgypt  and  Syria  ships  were  built  of  cedar,  and  in 
Cyprus  a  tree  was  cut  down  120  feet  long  and  pro- 
lK)rtionatcly  thick.  The  durability  of  cedar  was 
proved,  he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the  cedar  roof 
of  the  temple  of  I  )iana  at  Ephesus,  which  had  lasted 
400  years.  At  I'tica  the  beams,  made  of  Xumid- 
ian  cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  Listed  1170 
years!  Vitruvius  sjwaks  of  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  the  oil  of  cedar  and  also  of  junijier  (I'lin. 
//.  iV.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  40;  Vitruv.  ii.  9;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  5,  §  2;  Sandys,  Trnvvl.i,  pp.  IGG,  1G7). 

Not  only  was  cedar  timber  used  by  David  and 
Solomon  in  their  buildings  (2  Sam.  v.  11;  IK.  v. 
G,  vi.  15,  vii.  2),  but  also  in  the  second  Temple 
rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel,  the  timber  emplc^yed  was 
cedar  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  7;  1  Esdr.  iv.  48,  v. 
55).  Cedar  is  also  said  liy  Joscphus  to  have  been 
usefl  by  ilerod  in  the  roof  of  his  temple  (/>'.  ./.  v. 
5,  §  2).  The  roof  of  the  llotunda  of  the  Ch)irch 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Vir- 
gin at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  cedar  or  cypress. 
(Williams,  l/oly  City,  ii.  202;  Quaresmius,  J-.liic. 
Ten:  Sanct.vi.  12;  I'er.  p.  2;  Tobler,  IMhUhem, 
pp.  110,  112.) 

Now  in  some  important  rcsjiccts  no  tree  but  the 
cedar  {I'iniis  crdni^),  or  its  almost  equivalent,  the 
Piiiiis  Dtixlara,"  can  answer  the  above  conditions. 
The  characteristics  of  tiiese  two  trees,  of  which 
great  numliers  ar^  found  from  Mount  Taurus  to  tlie 
Himalayas,  are  so  often  intcrchangcfl  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  di.stinttuisbed  the  one  from  the  other. 
No  tree  is  at  once  so  lofty,  spreading,  and  umbra- 
geous, and  the  wood  of  the  l)eodara  at  least  is  ex- 
tremely durable.  The  ditticultios  which  are  found 
in  reconciling  the  ancient  descriptions  with  the 
modern  siiecimens  of  cedar  wood  lie,  (1)  in  the  fit- 
ness of  cedar  trees  for  masts  of  ships  (ICz.  xxvii.  5); 
(2)  still  more  Ln  the  very  general  agreement  as  to 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  timber,  which  is  usually 
described  as  less  valuable  than  the  worst  sorts  of 
deal.  Of  authorities  qnot^'d  by  Dr.  Koyle  in  his 
article  on  the  subject  in  Dr.  Kitto's  ( 'yclopa-dia  (art. 
/u-en),  two  only  ascribe  scrvijeable  (pialitics  to  the 
cedar-W(M)d,  whether  grown  in  England  or  in  speci- 
mens brought  from  the  ancient  cedar  yrove  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  .•Vccordiiiirly,  Celsius  in  his  Huntlioti'n 
icon  h.as  endeavored  to  prove  that  by  the  cedar  of 
Scripture  is  meant  the  Piniis  ni/lnglris  or  Scotch 
fir.  and  that  by  "fir"  is  intended  the  cyjiress. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  Sandarac  triv,  the 
citrus  of  I'liny.  ('ullilrin  r/iuiilriv'tlrin,  or  'J'liiijn 
iirliailitii.  re|ircsents  the  cedar.  The  timber  t>f 
this  tree  is  extremely  hard  and  dunilile:  the  roof 
of  the  mos(|uc  of  Cordova,  built  in  tlieOth  century, 
is  constnirted  of  it,  which  was  formerly  supposed 
from  thr  Spanish  name  nlmr  to  have  been  made 
of  larch  (Cook,  Hkitclirf  in  Sjiinii,  p.  5,  and  note; 


"  The  JlfTfrcncc  between  the  l>cbBnon  cednr  nml 
ihe  DeiHlam  comii^fd  chletly  In  the  rones,  whlcti  In 
tie  lAtter  grow  in  inlrs.niul   upon  ntnlkii ;  tbu  leaTM 


iiIko  urf>  longer  and  more  distinctly  S-alded.    The 
nf  both  is  cxtrvniol}'  reslnnus. 
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Fei^usson,  Tlamlh.  of  Arch  x.  4?6).  Besides  these 
trees,  the  Cephaloiiiaii  pine,  the  common  yew,  Taxiis 
bnccal'i,  and  the  juniper  cedar,  Ctdrus  baccifera,  or 
axycedrus,  each  of  them  possesses  quaHties  which 
answer  to  some  at  least  of  those  ascribed  to  the 
cedar.  Tlie  opinion  of  Celsius  is  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  use  by  the  Ara.bs  and  Arabic  writers 

of  the  word  \\],  arz,  evidently  the  equivalent  of 

T'^S,  erez,  to  express  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
also  at  Aleppo  the  Pinus  sijlvestrh,  which  is  abim- 
dant  both  near  that  city  and  on  Lebanon.  A  sim- 
ilar argument  will  apply  also  to  the  Thuja  articulata 
of  jMount  Atlas,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  el- 
arz,  a  name  which  led  to  the  mistake  as  to  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Cordova  roof  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Spanish  ahrce  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I' Arable, 
p.  131,  cfcc,  and  Questions,  xc.  p.  169,  &c. ;  Pliny, 
//    N.  xiii.  11,  15;    Kitto,   Eres,    Thuja;  Hay, 
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West.  Barb.  c.  iv.  49 ;  Gesen.  p.  148,  who  reject* 
the  opinion  of  Celsius;  Whier,  s.  v.). 

It  may  be  obsened,  (1.)  That  unsuccessful  exper- 
iments on  English-grown  cedar,  or  on  wood  derived 
from  the  trees  of  the  ancient  cedar  grove  of  Leba- 
non, do  not  as  yet  invaUdate  all  claim  of  the  cedar, 
whether  Lebanon  or  Deodara  cedar,  to  share  in  the 
qualities  anciently  ascribed  to  it.  Besides  the  trees 
which  belong  to  the  one  grove  known  by  tHfe  name 
of  "the  Cedars,"  groves  and  green  woods  of  cedar 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  range  (P.uckingham, 

Travels  anion;/  Arabs,  p.  468;  £nff.  Cyd.  s.  v. 
Syria;  Robinson,  iii.  593;  Burckhardt,  Syiia,  p. 
19;  Loudon,  Arboretum,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2406,  2407; 
Celsius,  Hierobotanicon,  i.  89 ;  Beim,  Obs.  de  Ar- 
boribus  cony'eris,  ii.  162,  165,  106).  (2.)  That  it 
has  been  ah-eady  sho\vn  that  the  Deodara  cedai 
certainly  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  prop- 
erty of  durability,  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  Leb- 


Celars  of  Lebanon.     (From  a  Photograp'i.) 


Rnon  cedar.  But  (3.)  The  remains  of  wood  used 
in  the  Nineveh  palaces  were  supposed  by  Layard  to 
be  cedar,  a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  show  that  the  Assyrian  kings  imported 
cedar  from  Lebanon.  This  wood  is  now  proved  by 
microscopic  examination  to  be  yew  (Layard,  N.  aiul 
B.  pp.  356,  357;  Loudon,  u.  s.  p.  2431). 

In  speaking,  therefore,  of  cedar  of  Lijbanon  used 
in  building  lor  beams,  pillars,  or  ceiimg  boards,  it 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  more  than  one  tree 
was  employed,  but  unaer  the  one  name  of  cedar, 
iiid  that  the  trees  which  furnished  the  material 
were,  besides  the  Pinus  cedrus,  the  Cedrus  Deodara, 
he  yew,  ( Taxus  baccnta),  and  also  the  Scotch  pine 
( Pinus  sylvestris).  The  Sandarac  tree  (  Thuja  artic- 
ulata) is  said  by  Van  Egmont  (Travels,  ii.  280)  to 
bave  been  found  on  Lebanon,  but  no  hint  of  im- 
portation of  foreign  timber  is  anywhere  given  in 
Scriptm'e.  or  by  Josephus,  whilst  each  of  the  aliove- 
aamed  trees  grows  there  in  greater  or  less  abim- 
'ance.  The  Piyius  sylvestris  may  have  furnished 
jie  material  of  the  ship-masts  mentioned  by  E^ze- 


kiel ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  LXX.  rendei 

"masts"  in  that  passage  by  'kttovs  eAoriVous, 
mvle  o/'Jir,  or  like  Jir. 

But  there  is  another  use  of  cedar-wood  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  namely,  in  purification  (l>ev 
xiv.  4;  Num.  six.  6).  The  term  cedar  is  applied 
by  Pliny  to  the  lesser  cedar,  oxycedrus,  a  Phcenician 
juniper,  which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon, 
and  whose  wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  fruit 
of  this  tree  was  anciently  burnt  by  way  of  per- 
fumCj  especially  at  funerals  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  1,  5 ; 
Ov.  Fast.  ii.  558 ;  Horn.  Od.  v.  60).  The  tree  ia 
common  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in  Arabia, 
in  the  Wady  ^lousa,  where  the  greater  cedar  is  not 
found.  It  is  obviously  likely  that  the  use  of  the 
more  common  tree  should  be  enjoined  while  the 
people  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  rather  than  of 
the  unconnnon  (Shaw,  Travek,  p.  464;  Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  p.  430;  Russell,  Nubia,  p.  425). 

The  grove  of  trees  known  as  the  Cedars  of  I>eb- 
anon  consists  of  about  400  trees,  standing  quite 
alone  in  a  depression  of  the  moimtain  with  no  troee 
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Dear,  about  6400  feet  alx)ve  the  sea,  and  3000  be- 
ow  the  summit.  About  1 1  or  12  are  very  large 
luid  old,  25  large,  50  of  middle  size,  and  more  tlian 
300  younger  and  smaller  ones."  The  older  trees 
have  each  several  trunks  and  spraid  themselves 
ividely  roiuid,  but  most  of  the  others  are  of  cone- 
like  form  and  do  not  send  out  wide  lateral  brancnes.* 
Li  1550  there  were  28  old  trees,  in  173!>  I'ococke 
county  15,  but  the  number  of  trunks  makes  tlie 
operation  of  counting  uncertain.  They  are  re 
garded  with  much  reverence  by  the  native  inhab- 
itants AS  living  records  of  Solomon's  power,  and 
the  .Maninite  patri;u-ch  was  formerly  accustomed  to 
celebrate  tiiere  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration 
at  an  altar  of  rougii  stones.  Within  the  last  10 
vears  a  ciiapel  has  been  erected  (Uobinson,  iii.  590, 
'591;  Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  140).  II.  W.  P. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  He- 
brew word  vrez  (^"1^*),  invariably  rendered  "cedar" 
liy  the  A.  V.,  does  stand  for  that  tree  in  most  of 
the  passages  where  tlie  *ord  occurs.  The  ertz,  or 
"  finnly  rooted  and  strong  tree,"  from  an  Arabic 
root  which  has  this  signification,*^  is  particularly  the 
name  of  the  cedar  of  I.ebanon  (Ccdnis  JJbuni); 
but  that  tlie  word  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote 
other  trees  of  the  Conl/'ene,  is  clear  from  some 
Scriptural  passages  where  it  occurs.  For  instance, 
the  "  cedar  wood "  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  6  can 
hardly  be  the  wood  of  tlie  lycbanon  cedars,  seeing 
that  tlie  Vvi/rus  Jubani  could  never  have  grown  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  the  Israehtes  were  at 
the  time  the  law  for  the  cleansing  of  the  le|)er  was 
given;  nor  in  Egypt,  whence  they  had  departed. 
"Cedars,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "are  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Algeria,  on  the  whole  range  of  Tau- 
rus, and  in  the  Kedisha  valley  of  I^ebanon :  they 
have  also  been  olisened  Ity  Elirenl>erg  in  forests  of 
oak  between  Bsherre  and  Bshinnate."  There  is 
another  passage  (ICz.  xxvii.  5)  where  the  Tyrians 
are  said  to  have  made  use  of  "cedars  of  I>ebanon  " 
for  masts  of  ships,  in  which  perhaps  erez  denotes 
some  fir;  iji  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  con- 
jectures, the  I'inus  lliilipniinh,  wjiich  grows  in 
Ixjbanon,  and  is  better  fitted  for  furnishing  ship- 
masts  than  the  wood  of  the  Cedrm  lAbani.  '\\\{k 
regard  to  the  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the 
wood  of  the  Cedrm  Lidaiu  —  (see  Dr.  Lindley's 
remark  in  the  Gardvnev's  Chron.  i.  (i99,  "the 
worthless  though  magnificent  cedar  of  Mount  I^b- 
snon  ")  —  that  its  inferior  quality  could  never  have 
allowed  it  to  form  the  "cedar  pillars,"  Ac.  of 
Solomon's  temple,  it  may  l)e  observed  that  this  in- 
feriority applies  only  to  Knglish  grown  trees,  and 
not  to  I^ebanon  specimens.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  a<lmitted  that,  though  the  wood  is  of  close 
grain,  it  has  no  particul.ar  quality  to  recouimend  it 
i'or  building  purposes;  it  was  iirobably,  therefore, 
not  very  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
'I'eniple. 

The  Cedrtu  Libiiii,  /'inux  // ilijiensin,  and  Ju- 
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niptvus  exceUa,  were  probably  all  included  unda 
the  term  erez ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  this  name  is  more  especially  denoted  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  as  being  kut'  t^oxv"  ^^'^  firmest  and 
grandest  of  the  conifers. 

The  Piiius  sylveslrig  is  by  old  writers  often  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  pines  of  Lebanon;  but  Dr 
Hooker  says  he  has  little  doubt  that  the  P.  I/(de- 
petisis  must  be  tl»e  tree  meant,  for  the  /'.  si/lvestrit 
("  Scotch  fir  ")  is  not  found  in  l^banon  or  Sjria. 

The  claim  of  the  Deodar  to  represent  a  Bible 
CoHf/'e/-  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  Deodars  are 
not  found  nearer  to  the  lx;banon  than  within  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles.  As  to  the  "  cedar 
wood  "  used  in  purifications,  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  tiie  smaller  junipers  is  intended  (J.  sal/inn  f), 
for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Junipeitts  exceka 
exists  at  all  in  Arabia.     [Jumpeb.] 

Dr.  Hooker  has  favored  us  with  the  following 
valuable  conmiunication  relative  to  the  true  cedars 
of  Lebanon :  "  As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  tlie 
cedar  of  I^banon  is  confined  in  S}Tia  to  one  \alley 
of  the  I^ebanon  range,  namely,  that  of  the  Kedisha 
river,  which  flows  from  near  the  highest  point  of 
the  range  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  grove 
is  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  GOOO  feet  above  that  level,  and 
their  position  is  moreover  above  that  of  all  other 
arboreous  vegetation.  The  valley  here  is  very  broad, 
open,  and  shallow,  and  the  grove  forms  a  mere 
speck  on  its  flat  floor.  The  mountains  rise  above 
them  on  the  N.  E.  and  S.  in  steep  stony  slopes, 
without  precipices,  gorges,  ravines,  or  any  other 
picturesque  features  whatever.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dre.ar}-  than  the  whole  surrounding  landscape. 
To  the  W.  the  scenery  abruptly  changes,  the  valley 
suddenly  contracts  to  a  gorge,  and  becomes  a  rocky 
ravine  of  the  most  picturesque  description,  with  vil- 
lages, groves,  and  convents  perched  on  its  flanks, 
base,  and  sunmiits,  recalling  Switzerland  vividly 
and  accurately.  At  the  time  of  my  \  isit  (October, 
1800)  the  flanks  of  the  valley  about  the  cedars  were 
perfectly  arid,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  red;  and  the 
view  of  this  great  red  area,  perhaps  two  or  three 
mUes  across,  w^ith  the  minute  patch  of  cedar  grove, 
seen  from  above  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
so,  was  most  singular.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of 
what  a  syteck  the  grove  is  in  the  yawning  hollow. 
I  have  said  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  flat  and  broad ; 
but,  on  nearer  inspection,  the  cedars  are  found  to 
be  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  a  range  of  low 
stony  hills  of  rounded  outlines,  and  jjcrhaps  GO  to 
100  feet  above  the  plain,  which  sweep  across  the 
valley.  These  hills  are,  1  believe,  old  moraines,  de- 
posited by  glaciers  that  once  debouched  on  to  the 
plain  from  the  surrounding  tops  of  Lebanon.  1 
have  many  rexsons  for  believing  this,  as  al.so  for 
sujiiKising  that  their  formation  dates  from  tiie  glacial 
ejKJch.  The  restriction  of  the  cedars  to  these  mo- 
raines is  absolute,  and  not  witliout  analogy  in  re- 


a  •  Mr.  Jessup  (tee  addition  to  thin  article)  says 
that  the  largest  of  these  "  is  forty-ciglit  feet  in  circum- 
ference, mill  tlic  remaining  clt'vcn  viiry  from  twcuty  to 
Milrty  feet"  {Hotin  at  Home  lor  Miircb,  ISij" :  Iv. 
408).  A. 

h  •  Dr.  Thomson  {Ijind  and  Book,  i.  297)  remarks 
on  a  striking  p<K;uIl.irity  Id  the  shape  of  this  tree, 
which  is  ilUistriitod  by  the  engnivlng  hero  glvun.  He 
lays  :  "  The  hninrlifs  are  thrown  out  horizontally  from 
Ihe  pnrci.t  trunk.  TIii'.hc,  again,  part  luto  limbs  which 
prcrcrre  the  same  horizontal  direction,  and  so  on  down 


to  the  minutest  twigs,  and  even  the  arrangement  of 
the  clustered  Icives  has  the  game  general  tendency. 
Climb  Into  one,  and  you  are  delighted  with  a  sucros 
Mou  of  verdunt  floors  upread  around  tlie  trunlc,  and 
graduall.'  narrowing  as  you  ascend.  The  beautiful 
rones  set  in  to  stand  u|)on,  or  rise  out  of  this  green 
flooring."  A. 

c  Frtm  the  unused  root  T"^W,  t.  q.  Arab.  v»|,  eon- 
Iraxit,  ibttegit  Jirmavitque  te.     0«een.  Thts.  •.  t. 
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• 
gard  to  other  coniferous  trees  in  Swiss  and  Hima- 
layan \alleys." 

Dr.  i  looker  draws  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
disrey;ard  shown  witl  aspect  to  tiie  seedlings  an- 
nually produced  from  iie  old  cedar-trees  in  Lel)- 
anon.  It  is  a  remarkable  but  lanieiitalile  fact  that 
no  trees  are  seen  much  less  than  50  years  old ! 
The  browsing  goats  and  the  drought  destroy  all  the 
young  seedlings ;  and  it  is  a  sad  pity  that  no  means 
are  adopted  to  encourage  their  growth,  which  miglit 
easily  be  done  by  fencing  and  watering." 

W.  H, 

*  It  has  been  popularly  supposed  and  often  as- 
serted (even  by  Stanley,  <S.  cf  P.  p.  140,  3d  ed.) 
that  the  B'sherreh  grove  above  described  was  the 
only  remaining  representative  of  the  ancient  "  cedars 
ot  Lebanon,"  though  Seetzen  found  cedars  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands  at  Etnilb,  north  of 
Ehden,  and  speaks  of  two  other  groves  which  he 
did  not  personally  visit  (Rob.  Later  DM.  Res.  iii. 
593).  Ehrenberg  also  in  1823  found  the  cedar 
growing  abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the  I^banon 
range  which  lie  north  of  the  road  between  Ba'albek 
and  Tripoli  (l!ob.  ibkl.).  IMore  recently,  other 
large  groves  were  described  by  Berggren  and  the 
botanist  Bov^  (Hitter,  Erdh.  xvii.  638).  But  we  are 
indebted  for  the  fullest  information  on  this  subject 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  an  American  mis- 
sionary in  Syria,  who  has  visited  and  described  no 
less  than  "  eleven  distinct  yroves  of  cedars  in 
Mount  Lebanon,  two  of  them  of  great  size  and 
numbering  thousands  of  trees.  Five  of  these 
groves  are  in  Northern  and  six  in  Southern  l>eb- 
anon,  and  their  situation  and  relative  altitude  above 
the  sea,"  Mr.  Jessup  remarks,  "  are  such  as  to  in- 
dicate that  at  some  time  in  the  past,  tlie  whole 
I^banon  range,  at  an  average  height  of  from  3000 
to  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  was  covered  with  forests 
of  this  imperial  tree."  (See  his  article  on  the 
"Cedar  Forests  in  Mount  Lebanon"  in  Hours  at 
Home  for  March  and  April,  1867 ;  iv.  405  ff.,  499 
ff.) 

Of  the  groves  in  Northern  Lebanon  the  most 
remarkable,  besides  the  famous  B'sherreh  grove,  is 
one  at  el-Hadith.  first  visited  by  Mr.  Jessup  in 
1856,  hi  which,  as  he  says,  "the  trees  are  Uterally 
iimumerable,  extending  for  a  mile  along  the  range, 
aud  containing  cedars  enough  to  build  a  city  of 
temples"  {Hours  at  J/<ime,  iv.  409).  Mr.  Tris- 
tram visited  the  same  place  in  18G4,  and  describes 
the  largest  of  the  trees  as  "  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
in  circumference,"  but  he  found  "  none  that  ap- 
proached the  patriarchs  of  the  grove  either  in  size 
or  magnificence  "  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  634,  2d  ed. ). 

In  Southern  Lebanon  there  was  a  forest  of  cedars 
a  few  years  ago  near  'Ain  Zehalteh,  containing 
"more  llian  10,000  trees,  many  of  them  of  im- 
mense size;  "  but  "  the  Vandal  of  a  Sheik,"  as  Mr. 
Tristram  calls  him,  "sold  them  to  a  native  specu- 
lator, who  cut  them  down  for  pitch."  The  stumps, 
however,  remain,  and  luxuriant  young  plants  are 
springuig  up  on  every  side.  Mr.  Jessup  visited  the 
place,  and  measured  one  stump  "nearly  15  feet  in 
diameter"  {Hours  at  Hume,  iv.  499).  Among  the 
more  remarkable  groves  now  flourishing  in  South- 
em  Ixbanon  is  one  near  Maasir,  "  not  inferior  in 
interest  to  the  'Cedars  of  the  Lord    themselves." 

a  See  Dr.  Hooker's  paper  "  On  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
Don,  Taurus,  &c."  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Keview,  No.  y 
p   IL 

•  Dean  Stanley  has  a  beautiful  paragraph  (foumJed 
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It  contains  about  30!)  trees,  the  largest  measuring 
over  30  feet  in  circumference.  "  Perhaps  21)  of 
them,"  says  ^Ir.  Jessup,  "  will  measure  from  20  to 
25  feet  in  circumference,  and  almost  all  of  theni 
are  large  anil  venerable  in  appearance.  There  is 
not  an  insignificant  tree  in  the  grove."  Near  el- 
Baruk  there  is  a  nmch  larger  grove  or  rather  forest, 
containing  thousands  of  trees.  They  cover  an  area 
of  nearly  one  hundred  acres  along  the  moifntain 
side,  and  up  and  down  a  gradually  sloping  ravine. 
.  .  .  The  largest  of  the  trees  measure  in  girth 
about  20  feet,  and  they  vary  in  size  down  to  a  foot 
in  diameter."  Below  tliis,  at  about  fifteen  minutes' 
ride,  lies  the  northeastern  gro\e  of  el-Baruk,  on 
the  southern  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  containing 
about  200  noble  trees,  the  largest  24  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

j\Ir.  Jessup  in  his  visits  to  these  groves  was  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Post,  an  experienced  botanist, 
who  pronounces  the  trees  to  be  the  genuine  Pinus 
cedrus.  A. 

CEDRON  (^  KeSpcii/;  Alex.  [1  Mace.  xv. 
39,  KaL^pov,  41,]  KeSpco:  [1  Mace.  xv.  39,  41,] 
Gedor  [but  Cedron,  ed.  1590,  as  in  xvi.  9]).  1. 
A  place  fortified  by  Cendebasus  under  the  orders  of 
king  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a  station  from  which 
to  command  the  roads  of  Judrea  (1  Mace.  xv.  39, 
41,  xvi.  9).  It  was  not  far  from  Jamnia  (Jaljne), 
or  fi'om  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  had  a  winter-torrent 
or  wady  (;^ejjuap5ous),  on  the  eastward  of  it,  which 
the  army  of  the  Maccabees  had  to  cross  Ijefore  Cen- 
deboeus  could  be  attacked  (xvi.  5).  These  condi- 
tions are  well  fulfilled  in  the  modern  place  Katra 
or  Kiitndi,  wliich  lies  on  tlie  maritime  plain  lielow 
the  river  Rnhin.  and  three  miles  soutliwest  of  Akir 
(Ekron).  Scliwarz  (p.  119)  gives  the  modern  name 
as  Kadn'in,  but  this  wants  confirmation.  Ewald 
{Gesck.  iv.  390,  note)  suggests  Tell  el-Turmus,  five 
or  six  miles  further  south. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  th  t  name 

of  the  brook  Kidron  i^'^'^T)  bn3  =  "the  black 
torrent")  in  the  ravine  below  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Beyond  it  was 
the  garden  of  (Jethsemane.  Lachmaim,  with  AD 
[AS  A,  'not  D,  see  below],  has  x^^tJ'-O'p'povs  rod 
KeSpwu:  but  the  Rec.  Text  with  B  [CL  and  most 
of  the  uncials]  has  Toaf  KeSpoii/,  i.  e.  "  the  brook 
of  the  cedars  "  (so  too  the  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  xv.  23). 
Other  !MSS.  [as  Sin.  D]  have  the  name  even  so 
far  corrupted  as  rov  KeSpov,  cedri,  and  riav  S4v- 
Spojv.  In  English  the  name  is  often  erroneously 
read  (like  Cephas,  Cenchrese,  Chuza,  &c.)  mth  a 
soft  C;  l)ut  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  it. 
has  no  connection  with  "  Cedar."     [Kidron.] 

G. 

CEI'LAN  (KiAai/;  [Aid.  KeiXdv.]  Ciaso). 
Sons  of  Ceilan  andAzetas,  according  to  1  Esdr.  v. 
15,  returned  with  Zorobabel  from  Babylon.  There 
are  no  names  corresponding  to  these  m  the  lists  of 
Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

CEILING  CJ^^D,  from  1^r> :  iKoiXoa-rad- 
fj-rjcre,  1  K.  «.  9 ;  to  cover  loith  rafters,  Gesen.  p. 
695;  Schleusner,  Lex.  V.  T.  koiKo(Xt.,  or  ^I'^nr' 
(Ez.  xli.  16),  a  plank).     The  descriptions  of  Script- 


on  a  visit  to  the  cedars)  in  which  he  brings  together 
in  a  striking  picture  all  the  Scripture  allusions  to  thla 
celebrated  forest  {Xotires  of  Localities,  p.  2118  ff.). 
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ore  (1  K.  vi.  9,  15,  vii.  .3;  2  Clir.  lii.  5,  0,  .ler. 
ixii.  14;  llaj^.  i.  4),  and  of  .loseiilius  (Anl.  viii.  '.i, 
§§  2-9,  xv.  11,  §  o),  sliow  tliat  tlie  ccilinj^s  of  the 
Temple  and  the  i)alaces  of  tlie  .lewish  kiuga  were 
formed  of  ce<hir  planks  applietl  to  the  beams  or 
joints  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probalily  with 
lunk  panels  ((parvwuara),  cdjjed  and  ornamented 
with  f,'old,  and  carved  with  inci!«al  or  other  pattcrna 
(6afli/|uAois  y\v(pa'is),  sometimes  jiaintetl  (Jer. 
Kii.  14). 

It  is  probable  that  both  I'.jryptian  and  Assyrian 
models  were,  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  archi- 
tectural construction,  followed  before  the  Koman 
period.  [Am  iirrKcruiM;.]  The  construction  and 
designs  of  A.ssyrian  ceilinj^s  in  the  more  important 
buildings  can  only  be  conjectureil  (l.ayanl,  ,V/«- 
iTf/i,  ii.  2(J."),  28U),  but  the  proportions  in  the  walls 
themselves  answer  in  a  great  degree  to  those  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (.V/n.  and  B(tb.  p.  G42;  Fer- 
gusson,  IliindlHmk  nf  Architecture,  i.  201).  Ex- 
amples, however,  ait;  extant  of  Egyptian  ceilings  in 
itucco  painted  with  devices  of  a  date  much  earlier 
than  that  of  .Solomon's  Temple.  Of  these  devices 
the  principal  are  the  guilloche,  the  chevron,  and 
the  scroll.  Some  are  painted  in  blue  with  stars, 
and  others  bear  representations  of  birds  and  other 
emblems  (Wilkuison,  Aiic.  /•■>/ypt.  ii.  290).  The 
excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glaring  colors  in 
Roman  house-painting,  of  which  Vitruvius  at  a  later 
date  complains  (vii.  5),  may  have  been  introduced 
from  Egypt,  whence  also  came  in  all  probability  the 
taste  for  vermilion  [Kiinting  shown  in  Jehoiakim's 
palace  (Jer.  xxii.  14;  Am.  iii.  15;  Wilkinson,  i. 
19).  See  also  the  descriptions  given  by  .\tliena;us 
(v.  p.  19(i)  of  the  tent  of  I'tolemy  Phibdi-lphus,  and 
the  ship  of  riiilopator  {ih.  p.  2tl'j),  and  of  the  so- 
called  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Syria  near  Tyre 
(Hasselquist,  p.  165). 

The  panel  work  in  ceilings,  which  has  been  de- 
«cribed,  is  found  in  ( )riental  and  North  African 
dwellings  of  late  and  modem  times.  Shaw  de- 
icribcs  the  ceilings  of  Moorish  houses  in  IJarbary 
as  of  wainscot,  either  "  very  artfully   painted,  or 


Grrf/j      1 
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Panelled  ceiling  from  hoase  in  Cairo.     (T^ne,  Mnitern 

else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded 
mouldings  and  scrolls  of  the  Kon'm  intemiixwl  " 
(Trunin,  p.  208).  Mr.  I'ortcr  descrilu-s  the  ceil- 
ings of  hou.scs  at  Damascus  as  delicately  painted, 
Mid  in  the  more  ancient  houses  with  "  anibesqiics 
encompauing  p-iucla  of  blue,  on  which  are  in.scril)cd 
verses  and  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  Also 
*  tomb  .-it  Palmyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  bcaiififully 
pnnelle<l  iiid  |>ainte<l  (l>  invinrn.*,  \.  .'U,  .'17,  57,  fiO, 
2.12;  cf.  Dent.  vi.  It;  also  Ijines  .!/<»/.  I'.;iyi>t.  i. 
37,  38).  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  I'idace  of  the 
Moon  at  the  Alliambra  were  ceiled  aiifl  onmmenle«I 
(ritli  the  rieli(~tt  i;e"UietricHl  paltenis.  These  still 
rmiaiii.  and   rcMtoratinnf  of  ilieni   may  lie  neeii  at 
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t 

the  Alhambra  Court  of  the  Crystal  I'alare.  Th< 
ancient  Egyptians  used  coloretl  tiles  in  their  build- 
ings (Athen.  v.  20G;  Wilkinson,  ii.  287).      llif 


mi© 
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tali 


Panelled  ceiling  from  house  iu  Cairo.     (Lane,  Modem 
E^jplians.) 

like  tiiste  is  observed  by  Chardin  to  have  prevailed 
in  Persia,  and  he  mentions  beautiful  S])ecimens  of 
mos;iic,  arabosfpie,  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilings 
at  Ispahan,  at  Koom  in  the  mosque  of  Fatiuia,  and 
at  Ardevil.  These  ceilings  were  constructed  on 
the  ground  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by  ma- 
chinery ((,'hardin,  \'oyi(/e,  ii.  434,  iv.  126,  vii. 
387,  viii.  40,  plate  39;  Olearius,  p.  241). 

II.  W.  P. 

*  CELLARS.  [Jo.vsii,  No.  7.] 
CELOSYR'IA.  [C«Ku;sYRiA.] 
CEN'CHREA  (accurately  CEN'CHRE^, 

KeyKptai'-  [Cenchne]),  the  eastern  harbor  of  Cor- 
inth [i.  e.  its  harbor  on  the  Saronic  Ciulf)  and  the 
emporium  of  its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  as  Lechteum  (Liitrdkt)  on  the 
('orinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and  the 
west.  A  line  of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel 
of  Corinth  to  l.echa'Uin,  and  thus  tiie  pass  of  Cen- 
chrcfT  was  of  [loculiar  military  imjxjrtaiice  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ap])ronrh  along  the  Isthmus  from 
Northern  Greece  to  the  Morea.      [Cohintu.] 

St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cenchrete  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  second  missionary 
jouniey;  and  when  he  ivrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Komaiis  in  the  course  of  the  third  jouniey,  an  or- 
ganize<l  church  seems  to  have  been  fomied  here 
(IJoni.  xvi.  1.  See  Pikkke).  The  first  bishop  of 
this  church  is  said  (Ajxist.  Const,  vii.  46)  to  have 
l)eeii  named  Lucius,  and  to  have  been  apiMiuted  by 
St.  Paul. 

The  distance  of  Ccnclirere  from  Corinth  was  70 
stadia  or  about  nine  miles.  Pausanias  (ii.  3)  de- 
scribes the  road  as  having  tombs  and  a  grove  of 
cypresses  by  the  wayside.  The  modern  village  of 
Kikrkf  retains  the  ancient  name,  wiiich  is  conjec- 
tured by  Dr.  Sibtlioqie  to  be  derived  from  the  mil- 
let (KiyKf)i),  which  still  grows  there  (Walpole's 
TrnvtU,  p.  41).  Some  traces  of  the  moles  of  the 
[mrt  are  still  visible  (see  l-eake's  Moren,  iii.  pp. 
233-235).  The  following  coin  exhibits  the  port 
exactly  as  it  is  de.scrilHHl  by  Paus-anias,  with  a  tem- 
jile  at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  and  a  statue  of 
Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them.  .1.  S.  H. 

•  KfKXpt(%  is  the  vulgar  form,  but  in  modern 
(ireek  the  e<lucati>d  still  write  Ktyxpfo^i  (I'!aiigat>e8, 
tA  'EA^Tjvi^ftf,  ii-  318).  It  is  situated  near  the 
month  of  a  little  river  which  lioars  the  same  name, 
a*  docs  also  the  bay  (Ko\7rds)  into  which  the  rivM 
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empties.  It  is  a  little  soutli  of  Kalnmaki,  the 
eastern  station  of  the  steamers,  and  therefore  under 
tlie  traveller's  eye  who  crosses  the  isthmus.  A\'hen 
Paul  was  there  he  saw  the  place  full  of  the  monu- 
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Colonial  Coin  of  Corinth.  On  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Antoninus  Pius ;  on  the  reverse  the  port  of  Cen- 
chreae,  with  c.  L.  i.  c,  that  is,  colonu  lavs  ivlia 

OOMNTHOS. 

ments  of  idolatry.  On  the  road  thither  from  Cor- 
inth he  passed  a  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva. 
In  the  harbor  itself  was  a  shrine,  and  a  figure  of 
Aphrodite  in  marble,  a  br.azen  image  of  Neptune 
holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  a  dolpliin  in  tlie 
other,  and  temples  of  Asclepius  and  Isis.  The 
Greek  mythology  made  Cenchrius,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, founder  of  CenchreJE,  but  in  that  may  only 
have  ennobled  some  trivial  name  already  in  use 
(Kangabes,  as  above).  H. 

CENDEBE'US  (accurately  CENDEBJE'- 
US,  KevS el3aios\  [Sin.  in  1  Mace.  xvi.  1,  8,  Ae- 
/Saios,  AaijSsoj:  Cendebceus]),  a  general  left  by 
Antiochus  VII.  in  command  of  the  sea-board  of 
Palestine  (1  Mace.  xv.  38  fF.)  after  the  defeat  of 
Tryphon,  b.  c.  1.38.  He  fortified  Kedron  and 
harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Judas  and  .lohn,  the  sons  of  Si- 
mon Maccabaeus,  with  great  loss  (1  Mace.  xy\.  1- 
10).     [Antiochus  VII.]  B.  F.  W. 

CENSER  (nrinn  and  nnr^pa :  in  lxx. 

mostly  TTvpeiov,  hut  also  QviaKr]  and  Qufjuariipiov- 
thwibuliun).      The  former  of  the   Hebrew  words 

(from  npn^  to  seize  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  of 
fire)  seems  used  generally  for  any  instrument  to 
seize  or  hold  burning  coals,  or  to  receive  ashes,  Ac, 
such  as  the  appendages  of  the  brazen  altar  and 
golden  candlestick  mentioned  in  Fix.  xxv.  .38, 
xxxvii.  23,  in  which  senses  it  seems  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  by  iwapvarpis,  eTrapvarrip,  or  perhaps 
vir6defxa-  It,  however,  generally  bears  the  limited 
meaning  which  properly  Ijelongs  to  the  second  word, 
ibund  only  in  the  later  books  (e.  g.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19 ; 

Ez.  viii.  11),  (der.  "1"}^- f?>  incense),  that,  namely, 
of  a  «;mau  poiJable  vessel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive 
burning  ?oals  from  the  altar,  and  on  which  the  in- 
cense for  bymiiig  was  sprinkled  by  the  priest  to 
whose  office  this  exclusively  belonged,  who  bore  it 
in  his  hand,  and  with  whose  personal  share  in  the 
most  solemn  ritual  duties  it  was  thus  in  close  and 
rivid  connection  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  18;  Luke  i.  9). 
rhus  "  Korah  and  his  company  "   were  bidden  to 


a  Gesenius  s.  v.  nj^ri^  seems  to  prefer  the  gen- 
»ral  meaning  of  a  fire-shovel  in  this  passage  ;  but,  from 
Num.  xvi.  17,  it  was  probably  the  same  fashion  of 
'iiing  as  that  used  by  Aaron  Ic  the  priestly  function, 
(or,  a3  the  rebellion  was  evidently  a  deliberately  con- 
«rted  movement,  is  there  any  difflculty  in  supposing 
he  amount  of  preparation  suggested  in  the  text. 

*  The  word  for  censer  here  is  Ai/Sorwros,  firom  the 


take  "  censers,"  with  which  in  emulation  of  Aaron 
and  Iiis  sons  they  had  perhaps  provided  themselves  " 
(comp.  Ez.  viii.  11);  and  Mo.ses  tells  Aaron  to  take 
'■'■the  censer"  (not  (i  as  in  A.  V.),  i.  e.  that  of  tMl 
sanctuary,  or  that  of  the  high-i)riest,  to  stay  tlw 
plague  by  atonement.  The  only  distinct  precepts 
regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num. 
iv.  14,  where  among  the  vessels  of  tlie  golden  altar, 
i.  e.  of  hicense,  "censers"  are  reckoned;  and  in 
Lev.  xvi.  12,  where  we  find  that  the  higli-priest 
was  to  carry  it  (liere  also  it  is  "  the  "  not  "  (t  cen- 
ser "  that  he  is  ordered  to  "take")  into  the  most 
holy  place  within  the  vail,  where  the  "  incense " 
was  to  be  "put  on  the  fire,"  i.  e.  on  the  coals  in 
the  censer,  "before  the  Lord."  This  must  have 
been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was 
that  place  entered.  Solomon  prepared  "  censers  of 
pure  gold  "  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1  K.  vii. 
•50;  2  Chr.  iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general  use  may 
be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Kev.  viii.  3,  4,''  and 
may  have  been  to  take  up  coals  from  the  brazen 
altar,  and  convey  the  incense  while  burning  to  the 
"  golden  altar,"  or  "altar  of  incense,"  on  which  it 
was  to  Ije  offered  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx. 
7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  was  intending  "to 
burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,"  took  "a 
censer  in  his  hand"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16,19).  The 
Jlishna  {Jama,  iv.  4)  mentions  a  silver  censer 
which  had  a  handle,  and  was  fetched  from  some 
chamber  where  such  utensils  were  kept  (ib.  v. 
1,  and  Bartenora's  comment);  and  was  used  to 
gather  the  coals  from  tlie  altar,  which  were  then 
transferred  to  a  golden  censer.  On  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement,  however,  a  golden  one  of  finer  stand- 
ard (Tnmid,  v.  5)  was  used  throughout.  The 
word  OvfxiaT-npioy,  rendered  "censer"  in  Heb.  ix. 
4,  probably  means  the  "altar  of  incense."  "  [Al- 
TAK.]  (In  Ugolini,  vol.  xi.  a  copious  collection  of 
authorities  on  the  subject  will  be  found;  Sonne- 
schmid  de  Thym.  Sanct.  is  referred  to  by  Winer, 
s.  V.  Rauchfass.)  H.  H. 

CENSUS    (T;31^,   or    ^"^1%    numbering 

combined  idth  luslration,  from  T^^j  survey  in  or- 
der to  purge,  Gesen.  1120:  LXX.  api9fi6s'i  N.  T., 
aiToypa(l)ri  '■  dinuinei\itio,  descriplio).  I.  Moses 
laid  down  the  law  (Ex.  xxx.  12,  13)  that  whenever 
the  people  were  numbered,  an  offering  of  ^  a  shekel 
should  be  made  by  every  man  above  20  years 
of  age  by  way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  A 
previous  law  had  also  ordered  that  the  firstborn  of 
man  and  of  beast  should  be  set  apart,  as  well  as 
the  first  fruits  of  agricultural  produce;  the  first  to 
be  redeemed,  and  the  rest  with  one  exception 
offered  to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  12,  13,  xxii.  29).  The 
idea  of  lustration  in  connection  with  numbering 
predominated  also  in  the  Roman  census  {Diet,  of 
Antiq.  s.  V.  Lustrum),  and  among  Mohammedan 
nations  at  the  present  day  a  prejudice  exists  against 
numbering  their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of 
the  field  (Hay,  Western  Barbary,  p.  1.5;  Crichton, 
Arabia,  ii.  180;  see  also  Lane,  .1/ci5.  Egypt,  ii.  72, 

Ai'/Safo?  of  Matt.  ii.  11  ;  in  Rev.  v.  8,  (^lakr)  Is  used 
apparently  to  mean  the  same  vessel. 

c  This  word  undeniably  bears  this  sense  in  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  8,  §  3,  who  gives  it  similarly  the  epithet 
Xpvdovv ;  as  also  in  Philo,  De  Vit.  Mos.  p.  668,  ed 
Paris.  It  thus  becomes  =  Ovtruatrrripiov  dviJ-id/xaTO^ , 
the  expresMon  for  the  same  thing  in  i/XX.,  Ex.  xxx- 
I,  but  its  simpler  meaning  is  merely  that  of  an  "in- 
strument for  the  eufiiofia  (incense),"  and  thus  either 
censer,  or  incense  altar.     See  also  1  Mace.  i.  21,  22 
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f3 ).     The  instances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the 
0.  T.  aj-e  as  follows : 

I.  Under   the   express    direction   of  God    (Ex. 

»xviii.  211),  m  the  3d  or  4th  month  after  the  Ex- 
iis,  <iiiring  the  encanipnieiit  ;it  Sinai,  cliietiy  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  'rabemacle. 
The  uuiiiliers  then  taken  amounted  to  'J03,oo() 
men,  wliich  may  be  presumed  to  express  witli 
greater  preoision  the  round  immbers  of  000,000 
who  are  said  to  have  left  Egypt  at  first  (Ex.  xii. 
37). 

•2.  Again,  in  the  2d  month  of  the  2d  year  after 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  was  taken 
for  a  double  purpo.se,  («.)  to  ascertain  the  numlier 
of  fighting  men  from  tiie  age  of  20  to  50  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  12,  §  4).  The  toUil  numl  er  on  this  occa- 
sion, exclusive  of  the  Levite.s.  amounted  .it  this  time 
also  to  003,5.50  (Num.  ii.  32).  .loseplius  says  603,- 
650;  each  tribe  was  numbered,  and  placed  under  a 
special  leader,  the  head  of  the  tribe,  (b.)  To  as- 
certain the  amount  of  the  redemption  oflering  due 
on  account  of  all  the  first-bom  both  of  persons  and 
cattle.  Accordingly  the  numl)crs  were  taken  of  all 
the  first-l)orn  male  |)ersons  of  the  whole  nation  above 
one  month  old,  including  all  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
of  tlje  same  age.  The  Ixvites,  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  22,(K)0,  were  taken  in  lieu  of  the  first- 
born males  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  who.se  numbers 
were  22,273,  and  for  tiie  surplus  of  273  a  money 
payment  of  1305  shekels,  or  5  shekels  each,  was 
made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Num.  iii.  39,  51). 
If  the  numl^ers  in  our  present  copies,  from  which 
those  given  by  Joscphus  do  not  materially  ditler, 
be  correct,  it  seems  hkely  that  these  two  number- 
ings  were  in  fact  one,  but  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses. ^^'e  can  hardly  otherwise  account  for  the 
identity  of  numl)ers  even  within  the  few  months 
of  interval  ((,'almel  on  Num.  i.  Pictorial  Bible, 
ibid.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  system  of 
appointing  head  men  in  each  tribe  as  leaders,  as 
well  as  the  care  taken  in  preserving  the  pedigrees 
of  the  families  corresponds  with  tlie  practice  of  the 
Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day  (Crichton,  Arabia, 
ii.  185,  180;  Niebuhr,  Deacr.  dv  V Arable,  14; 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  88;  Jahn,  Hist.  IJook 
ii.  8,  11;  Malcolm,  SLelrlies  oj"  Persia,  xiv.  157, 
159). 

3.  Another  numbering  took  place  38  years  after- 
wards, previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  when 
the  total  nmnber,  excepting  the  I-evites,  amounted 
to  001,730  males,  .showing  a  decre;ise  of  1,870.  All 
trilies  presented  an  increase  except  the  following: 
Reuljen,  [showing  a  decrease]  of  2,770;  Simeon, 
37,100;  (iad,  5,150;  Ejjhraim  and  NaphtaU,  8,000 
each.  The  tribe  of  l>evi  h.ad  increased  by  727 
(Num.  xxvi.).  The  great  diminution  which  took 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  may  probably  be  as- 
signed to  tlie  plague  consequent  on  the  misconduct 
of  Zimri  ((,'alniet,  an  Xitm.  xxv.  9).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  instances  of  incr(^.se  are  found  in 
Man.isseh,  of  20,500;  IJcnjamin,  10,200;  Asher. 
11,900,  and  Iss.nchar,  9,900.  None  were  numbered 
at  tills  census  who  iiad  been  above  20  years  of  age 
at  the  ])revious  one  in  the  2d  year,  excepting  Caleb 
and  .If)shiia  (Num.  xxvi.  03-05). 

4.  The  next  formal  mmiliering  of  the  whole 
peo|)le  was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment 
of  presum|)lion,  contrary  to  tlie  advice  of  Joab,  gave 
orders  to  nunil)er  the  ijcople  without  rciiuirini;  the 
ititutable  otrering  of  J  a  shekel.  The  men  of  Israel 
»tiove  2(t  years  of  age  'verc  800,00(1.  and  of  .hidah 
Uti,  000,  total  l,;iOO,000      The  book  of  Chron.  gives 
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the  numbers  of  Israel    1,100,000,  and  of  Jndftfa 

470,000,  total  1,570,000;  but  informs  us  that  Levi 
and  Henjamin  were  not  numbered  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6, 
xxvii.  24).  Josephus  gives  the  numbers  of  Israel 
nnd  Judah  respectively  900,000  and  400,000  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  1,  9,  and  Calniet,  ad  loc. ;  1  Chr.  ni 
1,  5,  xxvii.  24;  Jo.seph.  Ant.  vii.  13,  §  1.) 

5.  The  census  of  l)avid  was  completed  by  Solo 
mon,  by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of 
the  conquered  nations  resident  within  I'alestine  to 
be  numbered.  Their  number  amounted  to  153,- 
000,  and  they  were  enqiloyed  in  forced  Labor  on 
his  great  architectural  works  (.losh  ix.  27 ;  IK.  v. 
15,  ix.  20,  21;  1  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 

Iktween  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention  ia 
made  of  the  imml)ei's  of  armies  under  successive 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be 
gathered  with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with 
due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
as  influencing  the  numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates 
of  the  po))ulation  at  the  various  times  mentioned. 

0.  Kelioboam  (n.  c.  975-958)  collected  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  .xii.  21). 

7.  Abijam  (958-955),  with  400,000  men,  tnadf 
war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000 
were  slain  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3,  17). 

8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of  300,000  men 
from  Judah,  and  280,000  (Josephus  says  250,000) 
from  Benjamin,  with  which  he  defeated  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  9;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §  1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-891),  besides  men  in  gar- 
risons, had  under  arms  1,100,000  men,  including 
perhaps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19; 
Jahn,  J/ist.  v.  37). 

10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from  Judah  and 
Benjamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  mercenaries 
from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  0). 

11.  Uzziah  (811-759)  could  bring  into  the  field 
307,500  men  (.107,000,  Josephus),  well  anned,  under 
2000  officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix. 
10,  §  3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating 
population.  Thus,  (a.)  Gideon  from  4  tribes  col- 
lected 32,000  men  (.ludg.  vi.  35,  vii.  3).  (b.) 
Jepbtliah  put  to  de;ith  42,000  Ephraimites  (Judg. 
xii.  C).  The  nimibers  of  Ej)hraim  300  years  before 
were  32,500  (Num.  xxvi.  37).  (c.)  Of  Benjamin 
25,000  were  slain  at  tlie  battle  of  Gibeah,  by  which 
.skughter,  and  that  of  the  iidiabitants  of  its  cities, 
the  tribe  w.as  reduced  to  (iOO  men.  Its  numbers 
in  the  wilderness  were  45,000  (Num.  xxvi.  41; 
Judg.  XX.  35,  40).  ('/.)  The  number  of  those  who 
joined  David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  trilte 
of  Iss.acliar,  was  340,922  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-38).  (f.)  At 
the  time  when  .Jehoshaphat  could  muster  1,100,000 
men,  .\hab  in  I.srael  could  only  bring  7000  against 
the  Syrians  (1  K.  xx.  15).  (./'.)  The  numt)ers  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon  n.  C.  599  from  Judah,  are 
said  (2  K.  xxiv.  14,  10)  to  have  been  from  8000  to 
10,000,  by  Jeremiah  4iiOO  (Jer.  Hi.  30). 

12.  The  number  of  tho.se  who  returne<l  with 
Zemlibabel  in  the  first  canivan  is  reckoned  at  42,- 
300  (Ezr.  ii.  04);  but  of  these  i)erhaps  12,542 
belonged  to  otl)er  tribes  than  .lud.ah  and  Benjamin. 
It  is  thus  that  the  difterence  between  the  total 
(ver.  04)  and  the  several  details  is  to  b»*  accounted 
for.  The  puqiose  of  this  census,  which  does  not 
materially  (littir  from  the  statement  in  Ncliemiafa 
(Neh.  vii.),  was  to  settle  with  reference  to  the  year 
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ot  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to 
iscertain  the  family  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  far 
KS  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Ezr.  ii. 
59,  X.  2,  8,  18,  44;  Lev.  xxv.  10). 

In  the  second  caravan,  b.  c.  4.58,  the  number 
was  1,496.  Women  and  children  are  in  neither 
case  included  (Ezr.  viii.  1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  objects  that  the 
pedigrees  and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first 
9  chapters  of  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  were  either 
composed  before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled  after- 
wards Irom  existing  records  by  Ezra  and  others  (1 
Chr.  iv.  38,  32,  39.  v.  9,  n.  57,  81,  vii.  28,  ix.  2). 
In  the  course  of  these  we  meet  with  notices  of  the 
numbers  of  the  tribes,  but  at  what  periods  is  uncer- 
tain. Thus  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  are  set  down  at  44,700  (v.  18),  Issachar 
at  87,000  (vii.  5),  Benjamin  59,434  (vii.  7,  9,  11), 
Asher  26,000  (vii.  40).  Besides  there  are  to  be 
reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and  residents  at  Jerusalem 
from  the  tribes  of  Benjamin,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh 
(ix.  3). 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  points  are 
clear.  1.  Tliat  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain 
and  register  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
various  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  abo\e.  2. 
That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  coimtry  for  supportuig  iwpulation. 
Thus  the  entire  male  jwpulation  above  20  years  of 
age,  excepting  Levi  and  Benjamin,  at  David's  cen- 
sus, is  given  as  1,300,000  or  1,570,000  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.),  strangers  153,600,  total 
1,453,600  or  1,723,000.  These  numbers  (the  ex- 
cepted tribes  bemg  borne  in  mind)  represent  a 
population  of  not  less  than  4  times  this  amount,  or 
at  least  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000 
belonged  to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  About 
.100  years  after  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (including  subject  foreigners) 
an  army  of  1,160,000  besides  garrisons,  represent- 
ing a  population  of  4,640,000.  Fifty  years  later, 
Amaziah  could  only  raise  300,000  from  the  same 
2  tribes,  and  27  jears  after  this,  Uzziah  had  307,- 
500  men  and  2,600  officers.  Whether  the  number 
of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Jehoshaphat  constitutes 
the  difference  at  these  periods  must  remain  uncer- 
tain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable 
capacity  of  the  country,  the  whole  area  of  Palestine, 
including  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  their  limits,  may  be  set  down 
as  not  exceeding  11,000  square  miles ;  Judah  and 
Benjamin  at  3,135,  and  Gahlee  at  930  sq.  miles. 
The  population,  making  allowance  for  the  excepted 
tribes,  would  thus  be  not  less  than  530  to  the 
square  mile.  Now  the  population  of  Belgium  in 
1850  was  4,420,202,  or  at  the  rate  of  388  to  the 
sq.  mile,  the  area  being  about  11,400  sq.  miles. 
The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  5,752  sq. 
miles,  and  its  population  in  1852  was  1,987,832,  or 
an  average  of  345  i,  but  in  some  districts  500,  to 
the  sq.  mile.  The  counties  of  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland (the  least  populous  county  in  England), 
tnd  I^ancashire,  whose  united  area  is  8,042  sq. 
miles,  contained  in  1852  a  population  of  3,850,215, 
or  rather  more  than  445  to  the  sq.  mile;  whL'3  the 
jomity  of  Lancashire  alone  gave  1,064  persons,  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  496,  and  Warwickshire 
•39  to  the  sq.  mUe.     The  island  of  Barbadoes  con- 
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tains  about  166  sq.  miles,  and  in  ISaO  contained 
a  population  of  145,000,  or  873  to  the  sq.  mite 
The  p<ipulation  of  Malta  in  1849  was  115,864,  oi 
1,182  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  two  last  instances,  there- 
fore, alone  supply  an  average  superior  to  tha 
ascribed  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of  David,  while 
the  average  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  would  seem,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned above,  to  give  1,480  to  the  sq.  mile,  a  popular 
tion  exceeded  only,  in  England,  by  the  county  of 
Middlesex  (0,083),  and  approached  by  that  of  Lan- 
cashire (1,004). 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on 
the  genuineness  of  numerical  expression^  in  O.  T. 
it  must  be  considered  on  the  other,  that  the  read- 
ings on  which  our  version  is  founded  give,  with 
trifluig  variations,  the  same  results  as  those  pre- 
sented by  the  LXX.  and  by  Josepbus  (Jahn,  v.  36; 
Winer,  Zuhlen ;  Glasse,  P/dl.  Sacr.  de  caussis  cor- 
rupt ionU,  i.  §  23,  vol.  ii.  p.  189). 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
includmg  Simeon,  are  found  123  "  with  their  vii 
lages,"  and  by  Benjamin  20.  Of  one  city,  Ai, 
situate  in  Benjamin,  which  Uke  many,  if  not  all  the 
others,  was  walled,  we  know  that  the  iX)pulation, 
probably  exclusive  of  children,  wa.s  12,000,  whilst 
of  Gibeon  it  is  said  that  it  was  larger  than  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  25,  29,  x.  2,  xv.  21-02,  xviii.  21-28, 
six.  1-9).  If  these  "cities"  may  be  taken  aa 
samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  Southern  Pales- 
tine, at  least,  was  very  populous  before  the  entrance 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

But  Josephus,  in  his  accounts  (1)  of  the  popula<- 
tion  of  Galilee  in  his  own  time,  and  (2)  of  the 
numbers  congregated  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  shows  a  large  population  inhabiting 
Palestine.  He  says  there  were  many  cities  in 
Galilee,  besides  village.'!,  of  which  the  least,  whether 
cities  or  \'illages  is  not  quite  certain,  had  not  less 
than  15,000  inhabitants  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  2,  4;  comp. 
Tae.  Hist.  v.  8).  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  a.  d. 
66,  before  the  formal  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  census 
taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  priests,  of  the  numbers 
assembled  there  for  the  Passover,  founded  on  the 
number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  compared  with  the  prob- 
able number  of  persons  partaking,  gave  2,700,000 
jjersons,  besides  foreigners  and  those  who  were  ex- 
cluded by  ceremonial  defilement  (see  Tac.  Hist.  v. 
12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000  perished,  and 
during  the  war  97,000  were  made  captives.  Besides 
these  many  deserted  to  the  Romans,  and  were  dis- 
missed by  them  {B. ./.  vi.  8,  9,  3).  These  numbers, 
on  any  supposition  of  foreign  influx  {bix6(pv\ov  a.K>C 
ovK  e-mxoipiov)  imply  a  large  native  {wpulation; 
and  03  years  later,  in  the  insurrection  of  Barcho- 
chebas,  Dion  Cassius  says  that  50  fortified  towns 
and  980  villages  were  destroyed,  and  580,000  per- 
sons were  slain  in  war,  besides  a  countless  multitude 
who  perished  by  famine,  fire,  and  disea.se,  so  that 
Palestine  became  almost  depopulated  (Dion  Ca.so 
Ixix.  14). 

Lastly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throuirhout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  fertihty 
in  former  as  compared  with  present  times,  a  fertility 
remarked  by  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the 
present  neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test. 
This,  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of 
populousness,  increa.ses  the  probability  of  at  least 
approximate  correctness  in  the  foregoing  estimates 
of  population  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  6 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xiv 
8;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3;  St.  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xx. 
and  Rabbinical  authorities  in  Reland,  c.  xxvi. ;  Shaw 
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Travels,  ii.  pt  2,  c.  1,  pp.  33G,  340,  and  275;  Has- 
lelquist,  TravtU,  pp.  120,  127,  130;  Stanley,  S.  .J' 
Pal.  pp.  120,  374;  Kitto,  J'/njs.  Geor/v.  p.  33; 
Raunier,  Pnlmtinu,  pp.  8,  80,  83,  .A pp.  ix.  Comp. 
Gen.  xiii.  lli,  xxii.  17;  Num.  xxiii.  10;  1  K.  iv. 
30;  Acts  xii.  20). 

II.  In  X.  T.,  St.  Luke,  in  his  account  of  tlic 
"  taxin;:f,"  sijs  a  decree  went  out  from  Autjustus 
ii,woypoi<picrdai  iraaav  ttjj/  otKovfi.(Vf)v  auTt)  i)  ttTro- 
ypa<pr]  TrpcoxTj  iytvero  yijefxavevovTos  ttjs  Si/pios 
KupTji'ioi',  and  in  tlie  .Acts  alludes  to  a  disturljaiice 
raised  l>y  Judas  of  (ialilee  in  tlie  days  of  the 
"  taxing  "  (Luke  ii.  1 ;  Act,*  v.  37). 

The  IfoiTian  census  under  the  liepuhlic  consisted, 
90  far  as  the  present  purpuse  is  concernetl,  in  an 
ennjhnent  of  [jersons  and  property  hy  trilies  and 
households.  ICiery  paterfamilias  was  required  to 
appear  before  the  Censors,  and  give  his  own  name 
and  his  father's;  if  married,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
the  numlier  and  ages  of  his  children:  after  this  an 
account  and  valuation  of  iiis  property,  on  which  a 
tax  was  then  imposed,  liy  tlie  lists  thus  obtained 
every  man's  position  in  the  state  was  regulated. 
After  these  duties  had  been  performed,  a  luMruin, 
or  solemn  purification  of  the  peojile  followed,  but 
not  always  immediately  (Diet.  i<f  Aiilii/.  arts.  Cen- 
sus, Luslntm ;  Dionys.  iv.  1."),  22;  (Jic.  </e  Le(/(/. 
iii.  3;  Dig.  50,  til.  lb;  Cod.  11,  til.  48;  Clinton, 
FdxI.  Ihll.  iii.  p.  4.J7.  c.  10). 

The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  i)rovinces,  under  the  liejnildic,  by  provincial 
censors,  and  the  tril^ute  regulated  at  their  discretion 
(Cic.  I  (-/•/•.  ii.  lib.  ii.  53,  50),  but  no  complete  census 
was  made  l)efore  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  carried 
out  3  general  insi)ections  of  this  kind,  namely, 
(1)  u.  C.  28;  (2)  JJ.  c.  8;  (3)  \.  D.  14;  and  a 
partial  one,  a.  d.  4.  The  rea.son  of  the  partial  ex- 
tent of  this  last  was  that  he  feared  disturbances  out 
of  Italy,  and  also  that  he  might  not  appear  as  an 
exactor.  C)f  the  returns  made,  Augu.stus  himself 
kept  an  accurate  account  (/jrivitiriiim),  like  a  private 
man  of  his  property  (Dion  Cxss.  liv.  35,  Iv.  13; 
Suet.  Aiif/.2~,  101;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  11;  Tab.  Ancyr. 
ap.  Tac.  ii.  188,  Ernesti). 

A  special  assessment  of  Gaul  under  commissioners 
«ent  for  the  iiuqwse  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  31,  ii.  G  ;  Liv.  Jip.  134, 
13G). 

The  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  passage  from 
St.  Luke  are  discussed  under  Cykkmus. 

II.  W.  V. 

CENTURION.  [As  a  military  title,  see 
AnMY,  p.  104.] 

*  It  is  worth  notice  that  all  the  centurions  men- 
tioned in  the  X.  ']'.  of  wlioin  we  learn  any  thing 
beyond  the  strict  line  of  their  olhce,  appear  in  a 
favorable  light.  To  the  one  of  whom  we  re.ad  in 
Matt.  viii.  5  i¥.  the  .lews  bore  tostiniony  that  "he 
lovc<l  their  nation  and  had  built  them  a  synagogue." 
His  faith  and  humility  were  so  great  that  when 
Christ  i»ro|)ose<l  to  come  and  he.'d  his  senaiit,  he 
replied,  "  Lord,  I  am  not  wortly  that  thou  shouldcst 
3onie  under  my  roof;  but  speak  the  word  only  and 
9iy  servant  sh.ill  be  healed."  He  had  been  boni 
I  heathen,  but  (,'hrist  declarwl  of  him,  "  I  have 
lot  found  .so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  The 
lenturion  who  was  on  guard  at  tiie  time  of  the  cruci- 
6xion,  saw  the  jxirter.tous  character  of  the  events 
which  occompanieil  the  Saviour's  death  (Mark 
KV.  ;i'.t;  Luke  xxiii.  47),  acknowledged  the  rijjht- 
^lbleM8  of  his  claims,  and  confcs.scd,  "  Truly  this 
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•  man  was  the  Son  of  God."  The  name  of  Conieliiu 
(Acts  x.  1  ft".)  marks  a  distinct  period  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  liefore  he  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  (Jospel  he  had  renounced  idolatry  and  become 
a  worshi|)per  of  Jehovah  (ehat^ris)-  He  "  feared 
(iod  with  all  his  house,"  abounded  in  alms-gning, 
and  had  a  "  good  repute  among  all  the  nation  of 
the  Jews."  His  prayers  fur  light  and  guidance 
were  heard  and  answered,  liy  a  remarkable  ad- 
justment of  visions  and  providences  he  was  at  length 
honored  as  the  first  Gentile  convert  who  was  re- 
ceived into  the  church  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  settle  tlie  <|uestion  of  the  miivcrsality  of  Christ'n 
religion  and  its  indei)endciice  of  the  rites  of  Judaism. 
It  is  not  certain  that  Julius,  Paul's  keeper  on  the 
journey  to  Kome  (Acts  xxvii.  1  ff.),  became  a 
(Christian;  but  he  is  described  as  a  model  of  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ascendency  which  the  apostle  gained  over  him 
during  the  voyage,  was  capable  of  appreciating  the 
noble  character  and  rare  endowments  of  his  pris- 
oner. H. 

CETHAS  [Krjias].     [Peter.] 

CE'RAS  (Kvpds--  Carice),  1  Esdr.  v.  29. 
[Kinto.s.] 

*  CE'SAR,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.    [Cesar.] 

*  CESARE'A,  A.  V.  ed.  IGll,  etc.    [C.es- 

AREA.] 

CE'TAB  (Ktjtc^^:  Ctthn),  1  Esdr.  v.  30. 
There  is  no  name  coiTesponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nebemiah. 

CHA'BRIS  {'h^pis,  [Xa)3pfs ;  Vat.  Sin.] 
Alex.  Xa0pfis-  Vulg.  omits  [exc.  Jud.  viii.  10  (9) 
Ch(ibri\),  the  son  of  Gotbonicl  (6  rov  P.),  one  of 
the  three  "rulers"  (a^xorres),  or  "ancients" 
{irpf(T$vrepot)  of  Bethulia,  in  the  time  of  Judith 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHA'DIAS.  "  They  of  Chadias  {ol  XaSiatral 
[Alex.  OvxaSiatrai;  Aid.  ol  XoSi'oj]),  and  Am- 
midioi,"  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  20,  returned  from 
Pab)  Ion  with  Zorobabel.  There  are  no  correspond- 
ing names  in  Ezra  and  Neheniiah. 

*  I'ritzsche  {I'.xvfj.  Ilnndb.  in  loc.)  identifies 
Chadias  with  Kedesh,  Josh.  xv.  23.  A. 

*  CH^'REAS,  the  proper  orthography  for 
CiiEREAs,  2  iMacc.  X.  32,  37.  A. 

CHAFF  (t:'  tt'q,  V^^  P^  :  Chald.  "^^27 " 
Xvovs,o.x^pov:  slipula,  jmhis,  faviUa).  The  Heb. 
words  rendered  chaff  in  A.  V.  do  not  seem  to  have 

precisely  the  same  meaning:  l^Wr'=dry  grass, 
hay;  and  occurs  twice  only  in  0.  T.,  namely,  Is.  v. 
24,  xxxiii.  11.  The  root  ti  tt"n  is  not  u.sed.  Prob- 
ably the  Sanskrit  kaksch  =  hay,  is  the  same  word 
(Popp,  Gloss,  p.  41). 

'^'^'^  or  ^t-  is  cli.afT  .separated  by  winnowing 
from  the  grain  —  the  husk  of  the  wheat.  The  car- 
rying away  of  chafl'  by  the  wind  is  mi  ordinary 
Scriptural  imajic  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  their  powerIessne.ss  to  resist  tiod's  judgment* 
(Is.  xvii.  13;  Hos.  xiii.  3;  Zeph.  ii.  2  [Job  xxi. 
18;  Ps.  i.  4,  XXXV.  5;  Is.  xxix.  5]).     The  root  of 

the  word  is  \'*1^,  to  press  out,  as  of  milk  ;  whenet 
its  second  meaning,  to  separate. 

7Z?ri  is  rendered  straw  in  Ex.  v.  7,  10,  11,  Ac., 
and  sfulible  in  Job  xxi.  18.     In  Ex.  v.  12,  we  read 

t£'l2,  stubble  Jbr  straw ;  so  that  it  is  noit 
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the  same  as  stubble.  It  means  straw  cut  into  short 
portions,  in  which  state  it  was  mixed  with  tlie  mud 
of  which  bricks  were  made  to  gi\e  it  consistency. 
In  1  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a  mixed  fodder 

for  horses  and  camels  of  barley  and  l^i^,  such  as 
the  Arabs  call  iibn  to  this  day.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.    Gesenius  was  of  opinion  that 

']D.r\  was  for  n^Srn,  from  root  n33,  to  build, 
in  reference  to  edifices  of  bricks  made  with  straw. 
Roediger  prefers  to  connect  it  with  ^^3,  which 
properly  implies  a  separation  and  division  of  parts, 
and  is  thence  transferred  to  the  mental  power  of 

discernment;  so  that  \^i!)  signifies  properly  any- 
thing cut  into  small  parts  (Ges.  Thes.  1492). 

The  Chaldaic  word  "1^37  occurs  but  once,  in  Dan. 

ii.   35.     It   is  connected  with  the   Syr.    f<0  **» 

.  \  1  ys.f  i.  e.  a  straw  or  small  bit  of  chaff 

flying  into  and  injuring  the  eye.  W.  D. 

CHAIN.     Chains  were  used,  (1)  as  badges  of 
office;  (2)  for  ornament;  (3)  for  confining  prisoners. 

(1.)  The  gold  chain  (T'D"^)  placed  alx)ut  Joseph's 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Daniel 
(Dan.  V.  7,  named  Tj'^^ttnj,  are  instances  of  the 
first  use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  insir/rdn  of  a 
judge,  who  wore  aii  image  of  truth  attached  to  it 
(Wilkinson's  Anc,  Egypt,  ii.  26);  it  was  also  worn 
by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  considered 
not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 
§  27),  but  a  toki'U  of  hivestiture  (Dan.  I.  c. ;  Morier's 
Second  Juurne/j,  p.  i>.3).  In  Ez.  xvi.  11,  the  chain 
is  mentioned  as  the  sjiubol  of  sovereignty.  (2.) 
Chains  for  ornamental  purposes  were  worn  by  men 
as  well  as  women  in  many  countries  both  of  Euroj)e 
and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii.  375),  and  probably  this 
was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9).   The 

necklace  (H^l'')  consisted  of  pearls,  corals,  &c., 
threaded  on  a  string;  the  beads  were  called 
□■^Pin,  from  T"]n,  to  jyerforate  (Cant.  i.  10, 
A.  V.  "  chains,"  where  "of  gold  "  are  interpolated). 
Besides  the  necklace,  other  chains  were  worn  (Jud. 
X.  4)  hanging  down  as  far  as  the  waist,  or  even 
lower.     Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal, 

shaped  in  the  form  of  the  moon,  named  C^STnCi? 
i/j.TjuKTKOi,  LXX. ;  lunulce,  Vulg. ;  rouml  tires  like 
the  moon,  A.  V. ;  Is.  iii.  18 ) ;  a  similar  ornament, 
the  hllal,  still  exists  in  Egypt  (Lane's  Modern 
Egyptians,  App.  A.).  The  Midianites  adorned  the 
necks  of  their  camels  with  it  (Judg.  viii.  21,  20); 
the  Arabs  still  use  a  similar  ornament  (Wellsted,  i. 
301).     To  other   chains   were   suspended   various 

trinkets  —  as  scent-bottles,  ti723n  '^n'2,  (tablets 
or  houses  of  the  ami,  A.  V.,  Is.  iii.  20),  and  mir- 
rors, D'^pVba  (Is.  iii.  23).  Step-chains,  HIT  •'" 
(tinkling  ornaments,  A.  V.),  were  attached  to  the 
ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the  step  and  produced 
»  mincing  gait  (Is.   iii.   1(),  18).     (3.)  The  means 
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o  "  Our  calcedony  being  often  opalescent  — i".  c.  hav- 
»g  something  of  Pliny's  "  Carbuaculorum  ignes  "  in 
t  —  got  confounded  with  the  Carchedonius  or  Punic 
Hirbuncle  of  a  pale  color,  and  this  again  with  his  green 
tb»lc«donius.     Kap^ij^oi'ios  and  \\ixKxn&6vio%  are  con- 


adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among  the  Jews 
were  fetters  similar  to  our  hand-cuffs  C^ritt'n; 
(lit.  two  brasses;  as  though  made  in  halves),  fast- 
ened on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  attached  to  each 
other  by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi.  21;  2  Sam.  iii.  34, 
2  Iv.  XXV.  7;  Jer.  xxxix.  7).  Among  the  Romans, 
the  prisoner  was  hand-cuffed  to  one,  and  occasionally 
to  two  guards  —  the  hand-cuff  on  the  one  bemg 
attached  to  that  on  the  other  by  a  cham  (Acts  xii. 
6,  7,  xxi.  33  [xxviii.  10,  20;  Eph.  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  i. 
16];  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  Catena).  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  "chains"  (A.  V.)  with  which  the  Gad- 
arene  maniac  was  bound  (Mark  v.  3^  4)  were  ap 
pai-ently  ropes  or  withes,  which  he  pulled  apart  in 
his  phrensy  (5i6<r;ra(r9ai),  while  he  crushed  or 
shivered  to  pieces  the  iron  fetters  {(TvvTeTpi(p6ai)- 
See  l'"ETTEits.  H. 

CHALCEDONY  (xaA/c7)5c6v :  chalcedonius), 
only  in  llev.  xxi.  19,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  being 
the  stone  which  garnished  the  third  foundation  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  applied  in 
modern  mineralogy  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  agate ; 
specimens. of  this  sub-species  of  quartz,  when  of  a 
pearly  or  wax-like  lustre  and  of  great  translucency, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  chalcedony,  sometimes 
popularly  called  "  white  carnelian."  «  There  is  also 
a  stalactitic  form  found  occasionally  in  cavities. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  stone 
to  which  Tiieophrastus  (/>e  Ijipid.  §  25)  refers,  as 
being  found  in  the  island  opposite  ChaJcedon  and 
used  as  a  solder,  uuist  have  been  tlie  green  trans- 
parent carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  copper  emerald. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  mineral 
indicated  by  Pliny  (iV.  //.  xxxvii.  5);  the  white 
agate  is  mentioned  by  him  (.V.  H.  xxxvii.  10)  as 
one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Achates  (Agate), 
imder  the  names  Cerachales  and  Leucachates.  The 
Chalcedonius  was  so  called  from  Chalcedon,  and 
was  obtained  from  the  copper-mines  there.  It  was  a 
small  stone  and  of  no  gi-eat  value ;  it  is  described 
by  Pliny  as  resembling  the  green  and  blue  tints 
which  are  seen  on  a  peacock's  tail,  or  on  a  pigeon's 
neck.  Mr.  King  (Antique  Gems,  p.  8)  s.ays  it  was 
a  kind  of  inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny  understood  it. 

W.  B 

*  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  437)  speaks 
of  this  mineral  as  not  uncommon  in  Syria.  In  one 
of  the  valleys  of  Galilee  (i^  hours  on  the  way  from 
Safed  to  Acre)  "  are  beautiful  geodes  of  chalcedony, 
which  I  have  spent  days,  first  and  last,  in  gathering. 
In  the  spring  of  1838  I  sent  four  donkey-loads  £» 
IJeirfit,  and  from  there  they  have  been  dispersed  by 
friends  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Some 
five  years  ago  I  discovered  a  new  locality  of  it  ex- 
tending from  Jisr  Kuraone,  below  jMushgarah,  quite 
up  to  the  south  end  of  the  liuk'ah,  at  Jub  Jennin. 
The  whole  country  there  for  many  miles  is  literally 
covered  with  these  geodes,  from  the  size  of  a  w:dnut 
to  that  of  a  large  melon.  I  have  discovered  jasper 
and  agate  in  great  variety  and  very  beautiful,  along 
the  southern  and  eastern  base  of  JNIount  Casins,  and 
in  a  few  other  places.  Of  the  twelve  manner  of 
stones  in  tlie  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex. 
xxviii.  17-21))  there  are  native  to  this  country  the 
jasper,  the  agate,  the  beryl,  and  the  sardius.     If 

tinually  interchanged  in  MS.  Marbodus  already  under- 
stood it  of  our  Calcedony,  as  shown  by  his  "  Pal 
lonsque  Chalcedonius  ignis  habet  afBg'em."  —  C.  W 
King. 
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the  sapphire  is  tlie  lapis  lazuli,  iu  is  also  met  with 
in  cert;un  parts  of  Syria." 

It  is  suqirising  to  notice  with  what  fuiniliarity 
the  sacred  writers  refer  to  the  names  an<l  (pialities 
of  precious  stones.  This  is  specially  true  of  .lohn  in 
the  Apocalypse  (x.xi.  18-'21),  who  exhibits  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  which  an  expert  only  in  this 
species  of  learning  among  us  would  he  ex])e(te<l  to 
possess.  Hut  in  tlie  F.ast,  where  such  stones  ahoimd 
and  are  applie<i  to  so  many  uses,  persons  of  the 
most  ordinary  intelligence  in  other  respects  show 
themselves  almost  the  c-quals  of  artisans  and 
scholars.  "  I  venture  to  s.ay  "  (says  the  writer  just 
quoted),  "that  this  doiikey-I)oy  coming  to  meet 
us  could  confound  nine-tenths  of  IJihle-readers  in 
America  by  his  famihar  acquaintance  with  the 
names,  appearance,  and  relative  value  of  the  precious 
stones  mentioned  in  the  Word  of  God.  AVe  need 
not  be  surijrisal,  therefore,  at  the  constant  mention 
of  them  by  plain  and  imlettered  prophets  and 
apostles.  John  was  not  a  scholar  nor  a  lapidary, 
and  yet  he  is  perfectly  at  home  among  precious 
stones,  and  without  eftbrt  gives  a  list  which  has 
puzzled  and  does  still  puzzle  our  wisest  scholars 
even  to  understand,  nor  are  tliey  yet  agreed  in 
regard  to  theni.  In  our  translation,  and  in  every 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  s;inie  Hebrew 
word  is  made  to  stand  fur  entirely  difterent  gems, 
and  lexicographers,  commentators,  and  critics  are 
equally  uncertain."  H. 

CHALCOL,  1  K.  iv.  31.  [Cauol.1 
CHALDE'A,  more  coirectly  CHALD^'A 
(D''^m73  :  ■tj  XaXSaia :  ChakUeii )  is  proi^erly  only 
the  most  soutiiern  portion  of  IJabylonia.  It  is  used, 
however,  in  our  version,  for  the  Heljrcw  ethnic  ap- 
pellative Cum /tin  (or  "  (.'haldieans  "),  under  which 
term  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  country  are 
designated;  and  it  will  therefore  here  be  tiiken  in 
this  exteride<l  sense.  The  origin  of  the  tenn  is 
very  doul)tful.      Canliin  has  been  derived  by  some 

from  Chescd  (7t£?w),  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii. 
22) ;  but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city  "  of  the  Cngilim  " 
before  Abraham  quitte<l  it  ((ien.  xi.  '28),  the  name 
of '  a.sdim  cainiot  possibly  have  been  derived  from 
his  nephew.  On  the  other  hand  the  term  L'halda'a 
has  been  connected  with  the  city  Knluuidha  (iJhil- 
mad  of  Ilzekiel,  xxvii.  23).  This  is  possibly  correct. 
At  any  rate,  in  searching  for  an  etymology  it  should 
bel>orne  in  mind  tliat  KaUi  or  KaUui,  not  Oisc/iin, 
is  the  native  form. 

1.  ]:xltnt  anil  bound/irits.  —  The  tract  of  country 
viewcfl  in  .Scri|)ture  a.?  the  land  of  the  (  haldtt-ans 
is  that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has  l)een  formed 
by  the  deposits  of  the  ICu]>hrates  and  the  Ti>;ris  — 
»t  leiist  WJ  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west  of  the  latter 
jtream.  The  country  to  the  ea-st  is  Klam  or 
Susiana;  imt  the  entire  tract  between  the  rivers, 
88  well  a.s  the  low  country  on  the  Arabian  side  of 
the  r.uphrates,  which  is  cultivalile  by  irrigation 
from  that  stresim,  must  l>e  considered  as  comprised 
within  the  (.'halda-a  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  wa.s 
king.  This  extr.iordinary  flat,  unbroken  exce|)t  by 
the  works  of  man,  extends,  in  a  direction  nearly 
N.  W.  and  S.  li.,  a  distance  of  4(M)  miles  alonn  the 
sourse  of  the  rivers,  and  is  on  the  average  ;ilMiiit 
100  miles  in  width.  A  line  dntwn  from  Mil  on 
vhe  Kuphrates  to  Tekrit  on  the  Ticris,  may  be  con- 
lidereil  to  mark  its  northern  limit.s;  the  eastern 
boundary  is  the  'llgris  itself;  tne  noutheni  the 
Per«i»n  Gulf;  on  the  west  its  lioundory  is  gome- 
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what  ilWlefined.  and  in  fact  would  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  skill  and  industry  devoted  to  the 
regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  extension  of  works 
for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
the  L'haldwau  empire  the  water  seems  to  have  been 
l)rought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  alluvium,  a 
canal  having  been  cut  along  the  edge  of  the  ter- 
tiary formation  on  the  Arabian  side  throughout  its 
entire  extent,  nmning  at  an  average  distance  from 
the  Kuphrates  of  about  30  miles. 

2.  Gtnf.rnl  cluiracter  of  the  country.  —  The 
general  asi)ect  of  the  country  is  thus  describe<l  by 
a  modern  tniveller,  who  well  contrasts  its  condition 
now  with  the  appearance  which  it  must  have  pre- 
sented in  ancient  times.  "  In  former  days,"  he 
says,  "  the  vast  plains  of  Babylon  were  nourished 
l)y  a  complicated  system  of  canals  and  water  -courses, 
which  spreiid  over  the  surface  of  the  country  like  a 
net-work.  The  wants  of  a  teeming  population  were 
supplie<l  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less  bountiful  than  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Like  islands 
rising  i'rom  a  golden  sea  of  waving  com,  stood 
frequent  groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant  gardens, 
affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grateful  and 
highly-valued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengers  hurried 
along  the  dusty  roads  to  and  from  the  busy  city. 
The  land  was  rich  in  corn  and  wine.  How  changed 
is  the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day ! 
Long  lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  courses 
of  those  main  arteries  which  formerly  diflused  life 
and  vegetation  along  their  banks,  but  their  chan- 
nels are  now  bereil  of  moisture  and  choked  with 
drifted  sand  ;  the  smaller  offshoots  are  wholly 
effaced.  'A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,'  says  the 
prophet,  'and  they  shall  be  dried  up!'  All  that 
remains  of  that  ancient  civilization  —  that  ♦  glory 
of  kingdoms,'  — '  the  prai.se  of  the  whole  earth,'  — 
is  reco<;nizai)le  in  the  numerous  mouldering  heaps 
of  brick  and  nibliish  which  overspread  the  surface 
of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  luxurious  fields,  the 
groves  and  gardens,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye  but 
an  arid  waste  —  the  dense  population  of  former 
times  is  vanished,  and  no  man  dwells  there." 
(Loflus's  CItnklwa,  pp.  14,  15.)  The  cause  of  the 
change  is  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  of  man. 
"  There  is  no  physical  reason,"  the  same  writer 
oijserves,  "  why  liabylonia  should  not  be  as  beauti- 
ful and  as  thickly  inhabited  as  in  days  of  yore;  a 
little  care  and  lal)or  bestowed  on  the  ancient  canals 
would  again  restore  the  fertility  and  population 
which  it  originally  possessed."  The  prosperity  and 
fertility  of  the  country  depend  entirely  on  the  reg- 
idation  of  the  waters.  Carefully  and  properly  ap- 
jJied  and  husbanded,  they  are  suflicient  to  make 
the  entire  plain  a  garden.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
desert  the  river  courses  to  accumtdatc  in  lakes  and 
marshes,  leaving  large  districts  waterless,  and  others 
most  scantily  supplied,  while  they  overwhelm  tracts 
formerly  under  cultivation,  which  Ijecome  covered 
with  a  forest  of  reeds,  and  during  the  summer  heats 
breed  a  pestilential  miasma.  'J'liis  is  the  i)resent 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  IJabylonia  under 
'I'urkish  rule;  the  evil  is  siiid  to  be  advancing;  and 
the  whole  country  threatens  to  become  within  a 
short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  />/n.s/('H.<.  —  In  a  country  so  uniform  and  so 
devoid  of  nntunil  features  as  this,  political  divisions 
conhl  be  only  accidental  or  arliitrary.  lew  are 
found  of  any  ini|)ortiince.  The  true  Chnldiea,  ai 
has  been  already  noticc<l,  is  always  in  the  geog- 
rnphers  a  distinct  region,  beini;  the  most  southern 
liortion  of  Itubylonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  .solely)  OB 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Strab.  xvi.  I,  §  0 ; 
Ptol.  V.  20).  Babylonia  above  this  is  separated 
into  two  districts,  called  respectively  Amorducla  and 
Auranitis.  The  former  is  the  name  of  the  central 
territory  round  Babylon  itself;  the  latter  is  applied 
to  the  regions  towards  the  north,  where  Babylonia 
borders  on  AssjTia  (Ptol.  v.  20). 

4.  Cities.  —  Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all 
times  for  the  nimiber  and  antiquity  of  its  cities. 
"  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Cahieh  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,"  are  the  first  towns  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  x.  10).  The  "  vast  number  of  great 
cities"  which  the  country  possessed,  was  noted  by 
Herodotus  (i.  178),  and  the  whole  region  is  in  feet 
studded  with  huge  mounds,  each  mound  marldng 
beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  a  considerable  town. 
The  most  important  of  those  which  have  been 
identified  are  Borsippa  {Birs-Ximriul).  Sippara  or 
SephaiTaim  (Mosriib),  Cutha  {Ibrahim),  C'alneh 
{Niffer),  Erech  (  Wm-ka),  Ur  (Mugheir),  Chilmad 
{KalwaJha),  Larancha  (Senkerek),  Is  (flit),  l)u- 
raba  (Akkerkuf) ;  but  besides  these  there  were  a 
multitude  of  others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not 
been  determined,  as  the  Accad  of  Genesis  (x.  10); 
the  Teredou  of  Abydenus  (l''r.  8);  Asbi,  Jiubesi, 
&c.,  towns  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  Two  of 
these  places  —  Ur  and  Borsippa  —  are  particularly 
noticed  in  the  following  article  [Chaldeans].  Of 
the  rest  Erech,  Larancha,  and  Calneh,  were  in 
early  tmies  of  the  most  consequence ;  while  Cutha, 
Sippara,  and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a 
comparatively  recent  epoch. 

5.  Ccnals.  —  One  of  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ures of  ancient  Babylonia  was,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  its  net-work  of  canals.  A  more  particular 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  chief  of  these. 
Three  principal  canals  carried  oflF  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  towards  the  Tigris  nbuve  Babylon. 
These  were,  (1.)  The  original  "Royal  River,"  or 
Ay-Malcha  of  Berosus,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at 
Perisabor  or  Anbar,  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
modern  Sakirnojeh  canal,  passing  by  Akkerkuf, 
and  entering  the  Tigris  a  little  below  Baghdad: 
(2.)  The  Nahr  Mnlchn  of  the  Arabs,  which 
branched  oflTat  Ridltivaniyeh ,  and  ran  across  to  the 
site  of  Seleucia;  and  (-3.)  The  Nalir  Kutha,  which 
starting  from  the  Euphrates  about  12  miles  above 
Mosnib,  passed  through  Cutha,  and  fell  into  the 
Tigris  20  miles  below  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at 
Hit,  where  the  alluvial  plain  commences,  skirted 
the  deposit  on  the  west  along  its  entire  extent,  and 
fell  into  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  head  of  the  Bubinn 
creek,  about  20  miles  west  of  the  Shat-el-Arab ; 
while  a  second  main  artery  (the  Pallacopas  of  Ar- 
rian)  branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Mo- 
snib, and  ran  into  a  great  lake  in  the  neighborhood 
3f  Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the  southwest  of 
Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  these  and  other 
similar  channels,  numerous  branches  were  carried 
out,  from  which  further  cross  cuts  were  made,  until 
at  length  every  field  was  duly  supphed  with  the 
precious  fluid. 

6.  Sea  of  Nedjef,  ChaMaan  marshes,  cf c.  — 
Dhaldaea  contains  one  natural  feature  desen'ing  of 
g)ecial  description  —  the  "  great  inland  freshwater 
\»,  of  Nedjef"  (Loftus,  p.  4.5).  This  sheet  of 
urater,  which  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inunda- 
ions,  but  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable 
iepth,  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  a  reddish  sandstone 
in  placss  40  feet  high,  extends  in  a  south-easterly 
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direction  a  distance  of  40  miles,  from  about  lat.  31* 
53',  long.  44°,  to  lat.  31°  26',  long.  44°  3.5'.  Ita 
greatest  width  is  35  miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant (at  the  nearest  point)  about  20  miles,  and  re- 
ceives from  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  the 
time  of  the  iimndation,  which  flows  through  it, 
and  is  carried  back  to  the  Euphi'ates  at  Smnava, 
by  a  natural  river  course  known  as  the  Shatr-el- 
Atchnn.  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  Nedjef, 
from  the  Birs-Nimrud  to  Kuft,  and  from  the 
south-easteni  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Samnva,  ex- 
tend the  famous  Chaldaean  marshes  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§12;  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  vii.  22),  where  Alexander 
was  nearly  lost,  but  these  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  sea  itself,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  Hindi- 
yeh  canal,  and  disappearing  altogether  when  that  is 
effectually  closed. 

7.  Productions.  —  The  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  Chaldasan  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various 
writers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  th<j 
world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  Berosas  noticed 
this  production  (Fr.  1,  §  2),  and  also  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  barley,  sesame,  ochrys,  pahns,  ap- 
ples, and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fruit.  Herodotus 
declared  (i.  103)  that  grain  commonly  returned 
200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  300-fold. 
Strabo  made  nearly  the  same  assertion  (x\i.  1, 
§14);  and  Pliny  said  (//.  N.  xviii.  17),  that  the 
wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep 
for  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According  to 
Strabo  it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine, 
vinegar,  honey,  porridge,  and  ropes;  with  a  fuel 
equal  to  charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its 
360  uses  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  14).  Herodotus  says  (i. 
193)  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  country  was  planted 
with  palms,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxi\'.  3) 
observes  that  from  the  point  reached  by  JuUan's 
army  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one 
continuous  forest  of  verdure.  At  present  palms 
are  ahnost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and 
even  there  do  not  grow  thickly,  except  about  the 
villages  on  their  banks.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there 
is  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting 
chiefly  upon  dates.  I^Iore  than  half  the  country  is 
left  dry  and  waste  from  the  want  of  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  irrigation :  while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a 
great  extent  covered  with  marshes,  owing  to  the 
same  neglect.  Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  "  the 
sea  has  come  up  upon  Babylon  and  she  is  covered 
with  the  waves  thereof"  (Jer.  li.  42);  that  she  is 
made  "  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water"  (Is.  xiv.  23):  and  also  that  "a  drought  is 
upon  her  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up"  (.Jer.  1. 
38),  that  she  is  "  wholly  desolate  "  —  "  the  hinder- 
most  of  the  nations,  a  wilderness,  a  dry  land,  and 
a  desert "  (ib.  12,  13).  (See  Loftus's  Chaldma 
and  Susiana ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Bab.  chs. 
xxi.-xxiv. ;  Piawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essay 
is.;  and  Jlr.  Taylor's  Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  [Also :  —  Rawlinson , 
Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Heathen 
World,  vol.  i.  Lond.  1862;  and  Oppert.  Histoire 
des  empires  de  Chaklee  et  fFAssyrie  d'aprcs  les 
monuments,  Versailles,  1866  (from  the  Annnles  de 
phihs.  chretienne,  1865).    A.]).  G.  R. 

CHALDEANS,  or  CHAL'DEES 
(□'''^tt?3  :  XaX^aloi  •  Chaklaei),  appear  in  Script- 
ure until  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  as  the  people 
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jf  the  wiiiitry  which  has  Bahylon  lor  its  cajiital, 
uid  which  is  itself  termed  Shinar  (1^3^  )  :  Imt 
.n  tlie  book  of  Daniel,  while  this  nieaninji;  is  still 
found  (v.  30,  and  ix.  1 },  n  new  sense  shows  itself. 
The  Chalda.'ans  are  classed  with  the  nia^'icians  anil 
astronomers;  aiid  evidently  fonn  a  sort  of  priest 
cLiss,  who  have  a  peculiar  "tongue"  and  "learn- 
infj"  (ii.  4),  and  are  ajnsulted  hy  the  king  on  re- 
li<,'ious  sul  jeets.  The  same  variety  appears  in  pro- 
fane writers,  lierosus.  the  native  historian,  himself 
*  Chalda'an  in  the  narrower  sense  (  Tatian,  Or. 
C'lr.  (Jr.  58),  uses  the  term  only  in  the  wider; 
while  Herodotus,  Diotlorus,  Straho,  and  the  later 
writers  almost  universally  employ  it  to  sij^nify  a 
sect  or  portion  of  the  people,  whom  they  regard 
either  as  priests  or  as  piiilosopliers.  With  this 
view,  however,  is  joined  another,  which  but  ill  har- 
monizes with  it;  namely,  tliat  tlie  (.'halda?ans  are 
the  inhabit;ints  of  a  particular  part  of  Babylonia, 
viz.,  the  country  Iwrdering  on  the  Persian  (Julf  and 
on  Aral)ia  (.Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  0 ;  I'tol.  v.  20).  By 
help  of  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  the 
country,  these  discrepancies  and  apparent  contra- 
dictions are  explicable. 

It  appears  tliat  the  Chaldseans  {Knklni  or  Kcldi) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  ( 'usliite  tribes  inhaiiiting  the  great  alluvial 
plain  known  afterwards  as  ( 'halda-a  or  Babylonia. 
Their  s[)ecial  seat  was  jirobably  that  southern  por- 
tion of  the  country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late 
retained  the  name  of  Chaldaa.  Here  was  Ur  "of 
the  Clialrlees,"  tiie  modern  Miiijlu-'u;  which  lies 
south  of  the  Euphrates,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Shiit-dl-IIie.  Hence  woidd  readily  come  those 
"three  bands  of  ( 'liaUUvans "  who  were  instru- 
ments, simultaneously  with  the  Siiltcsans,  in  the 
affliction  of  .lob  (.lob.  i.  15-17).  In  process  of 
time,  as  the  Kubli  grew  in  ])owcr,  their  name  grad- 
ually prevailed  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  country ;  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  Cap- 
tivity it  had  begun  to  lie  used  generally  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that 
when  the  name  is  a|)plied  by  Bcrosus  to  the  dynas 
ties  which  preceded  the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of 
pri)l(jifi<.  The  dynasty  of  Nal)Opolassar,  however, 
was  (it  is  probable)  really  Chalda'an,  and  this 
gri-ally  helped  to  establish  the  wider  use  of  the  ap- 
pellation. It  had  thus  come  by  this  time  to  have 
two  senses,  both  ethnic:  in  the  one  it  was  the  spe- 
cial ajipi'llative  of  a  particular  race  to  whom  it  had 
belonged  from  the  remotest  times,  in  the  other  it 
designated  the  nation  at  large  in  which  this  race 
wa.s  predominant.  We  have  still  to  trace  its  trans- 
ference fnjm  an  ethnic  to  a  niere  class  sen,se  —  from 
the  name  of  a  people  to  that  of  a  priest  caste  or 
gect  of  philosophers. 

It  has  been  observed  a^iove  that  the  Knldi  proper 
were  a  Cushite  race.  This  is  proved  by  the  re- 
mains of  their  language,  which  closely  resemliles 
the  (iiiUd  or  ancient  language  of  Kthiojiia.  Now 
it  appears  by  the  inscriptions,  that  while  both  in 
As.syria  and  in  later  Babylonia  the  Semitic  tyjie 
of  speech  prevailed  for  civil  purposes,  the  ancient 
Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  leanied  language, 
for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This  is  no 
doul)t  the  "learning"  and  the  "tongue"  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  b<K)k  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  It 
became  gradually  inaccessiblu  to  the  great  mass  of 
'he  people,  who  were  Seniiti/'-d,  by  means  ^chiefly) 
Df  Asgyrian  influence.  But  it  was  the  Chaldn-an 
eanihig,  in  the  old  Chalda-an  or  Cushite  language. 
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Hence  all  who  studied  it,  whatever  thi  t  origin  oi 
race  were,  on  account  of  their  knowledge,  termed 
Chaldicans.  In  this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the 
"master  of  the  Chalda'ans  "  (Dan.  v.  11),  would 
no  doubt  have  been  reckoned  among  them;  and  so 
we  find  Seleucus,  a  (o'eek,  called  a  Chalda'an  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  ],§(!).  It  may  be  doul)te<l  whether 
the  (  haldwans  at  any  time  were  all  i)riests,  though 
no  doubt  priests  were  recjnired  to  be  Chalda'ans. 
They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  science  had  b?- 
come  its  depositaries.  They  were  priests,  mag'- 
cians,  or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  one  or 
other  of  those  occuj)ations  inclined  them ;  and  in 
the  last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably 
effected  discoveries  of  great  importance. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi. 
1,  §  G)  between  the  learned  Chaldaans  and  the 
mere  race  descended  from  the  ancient  KaUli,  which 
continued  to  predominate  in  the  country  bordering 
upon  Arabia  and  the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief 
seats  of  Chalda^an  learning,  Borsippa,  and  Ur  or 
Orchoe.  To  tliese  we  may  add  from  Pliny  (//.  N. 
vi.  20)  two  others,  Babylon,  and  Sippara  or  Se- 
pharvaim.  The  (.'halda'ans  (it  would  appear)  con- 
gregated into  bodies,  forming  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies,  in  which 
they  engaged,  together.  They  probably  mixed  up 
to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  certainly  made 
great  advances  in  astronomical  science,  to  which 
their  serene  sky,  frans|)arent  atmosjiherc,  and  reg- 
ular horizon  sjiecially  invited  them.  The  observa- 
tions, covering  a  spa-ce  of  1003  years,  which  Callis- 
thenes  sent  to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  (SimpHc.  ad 
Arist.  de  Oel.  ii.  123),  indicate  at  once  the  antiq- 
uity of  such  knowledge  in  the  country,  and  the  care 
with  which  it  had  been  preserved  by  the  learned 
class.  In  later  times  they  seem  certainly  to  have 
degenerated  into  mere  fortune-tellers  (Cic.  de  Div. 
i.  1;  Aul.  (iell.  i.  9;  Juv.  vi.  552,  x.  04,  Ac);  but 
this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled  against  the  Chal- 
da^ans  of  the  empire,  and  indeed  it  was  but  par- 
tially de.served  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  (otw 
Strab.  xn.  1,  §  6).  G.  R 


Costumos  of  tlie  Chaldopans.     (Rjvwlinson.     From  .\n- 
cieuf.  Monuments.) 

*  CH4LDEE    or    CHALDAIC    LAN- 
GUAGE.     [SlIKMinC  LAXC:UAliES,  §§  14-18.] 

CHALDEES.     [c'iiai.oea.ns.] 

*  CHALDEE  VERSIONS.     [Vkkbion* 

ANflK.NT  (TAItCiUM  ).] 

CHALK  STONES.     [Lime.] 


CHAMBER 
•  CHAMBER,  UPPER.  [HotsK.] 
CHAMBERLAIN  (oiwoj/rf/xos :  orairius). 
Ej^astus,  "  the  chumheiinin  "  of  the  city  of  Corinth, 
was  one  of  those  whose  sahitations  to  the  Itomaii 
Christians  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  I^p.  addressed 
to  them  (Kom.  xvi.  2-'J).  'I'lie  ottice  which  he  held 
was  apparently  that  of  public  treasurer  or  nrcariug, 

05  the  Vulgate  renders  his  title.  These  nratrii 
were  inferior  magistrates,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  public  chest  {arcn  publicii),  and  were  under  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  public  revenues.  In  the  Glossary  of  I'hilox- 
enus  the  word  o'lKovSfios  is  explained  6  dwl  ryjs 
Srifioalas  rpawe^T]?,  and  in  tlie  Pandects  the  term 
arcarius  is  applied  to  any  one  who  attends  to  pub- 
lic or  private  money.  It  is,  as  Grotius  remarks, 
one  of  those  words  which  have  been  transferred 
from  the  house  to  the  state.  In  old  glossas  quoted 
by  Suicer  (Thesaur.)  we  find  occnr«;s  explained 
by  inroBiKT-qs  xp^o-ov,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
the  translators  of  the  Geneva  Version  have  placed 
"  receiver  "  in  the  margin.  Erasmus  interpreted 
the  word  qntestor  mrarii.  St.  Ambrose  thought 
that  the  office  of  the  oeconomus  principally  con- 
sisted in  regulating  the  prices  of  the  markets,  and 
hence  PanciroUus  was  erroneously  led  to  interpret 
the  term  of  the   ^dile.     Theophylact  rendered  it 

6  StoiKrjTris,  b  Trpoj/orjTijs  ttjs  irSXews  Kopiv6ov, 
and  is  followed  by  Beza,  who  gives  procuratur. 

In  an  inscription  in  the  Maiin.  Oxon.  (p.  85, 
ed.  1732)  we  find  N€iA.&;  olKovofxw  'Am'as;  and  in 
another,  mention  is  made  of  l\Ii!etus,  who  was 
oeconomus  of  Smyrna  (Ins.  xxx.  26 ;  see  Prideaux's 
note,  p.  477).  Another  in  Gruter  (p.  mxci.  7,  ed. 
Scaliger,  16 IG)  contains  the  name  of  "  Secundus 
Arharius  Keipublicfe  Amerinorum ;  "  but  the  one 
which  bears  most  upon  our  point  is  given  by  Orel- 
lius  (No.  2821),  and  mentions  the  '■'■arcarius  pro- 
raiciae  Achaia." 

For  further  information  see  Keinesius,  Syntcigm. 
Inscr.  p.  4-31;  La  Cerda,  Advers.  Sacr.  cap.  56; 
Eisner,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  68 ;  and  a  note  by  Keinesius 
to  the  Marmora  Oxoniensici,  p.  515,  ed.  17-32. 

Our  translators  had  good  reason  for  rendering 
olKov6fios  by  "  chamberlain."  In  Stow's  Survey 
of  Ldii/lon  (b.  v.  p.  162,  ed.  Strype)  it  is  said  of 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London:  "His 
office  may  be  termed  a  publick  treasury,  collecting 
the  customs,  monies,  and  jearly  revenues,  and  all 
other  payments  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  the 
city." 

The  office  held  by  Blastus,  "  the  king's  chaniliei-- 
tain  (rhv  SttI  tov  koitwvos  tov  /SacriAeois),"  was 
entirely  different  from  that  above  mentioned  (Acts 
xii.  20).  It  was  a  post  of  honor  which  involved 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  king.  The 
margin  of  our  version  gives  "  that  was  over  the 
king's  bed-chamber,"  the  office  thus  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  prcefectus  cubiculo  (Suet.  Dotti.  16). 

l"or  Chajiherlain  as  used  in  the  O.  T.,  see 
El'xuch,  ad  Jin.  W.  A.  W. 

CHAMELEON  {TTr,  coach:  x<^l^nt\€a>u: 
chamcelton).  The  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
"strength"  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  kind  of 
•nclean  animal  in  l>ev.  xi.  30;  the  A.  V.  follows 
i,he  LXX.  and  Vulg.  A'arious  other  interpreta- 
ions  of  the  word  have  been  given,  for  which  see 
Bbchart  {fliernz.  ij.  493).  It  is  not  possible  to 
X)me  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  suliject 
if  the  identity  of  this  word  :  Hochart  accepts  the 
Ajaliic  reading  Df  el-ivurlo,  i.  e.  the  lizard,  known 
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by  the  name  of  the  "  Monitor  of  th?  Nile  "  {^fnm 
lor  j\  iloticiiSy  (irey),  a  large  stroi  g  reptile  commot 
in  Egvpt  and  other  parts  of  .Africa.  Arabian  writ- 
ers ha\e  recorded  many  wonderful  things  of  thi? 
creature,  and  speak  especially  of  its  power  in  fight- 
ing with  snakes,  and  with  the  i/<djb,  a  closely  allied 
species  [i'oirroi.sK].  No  douitt  nnich  they  relate 
is  fabulous,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  some  confu- 
sion between  thed'ibb"  (L'ruinaslix  Kjjiiiipcs)  mu\ 
the  crocodile,  wliose  eggs  the  "  Nilotic  Jlonitor " 
devours,  l-'orskal  (Descr.  .iiiiin.  p.  13)  speaks  of 
this   last-named  lizard  under  the  Arabic  name  of 

H'(ii-mt.      See   also   Hasselquist   {Tror.   p.   221*. 

The  Helirew  root  of  coach  has  reference  to 
strength,  and  as  the  Arabic  verb,  of  almost  simJar 
form,  means  "  to  conquer  any  one  in  fighting." 
Bochart  has  been  led  to  identify  the  lizard  named 
above  with  the  Heb.  cotich.  It  is  needless  to  add 
how  far  from  conclusive  is  the  evidence  wdiicli  sup- 
ports this  interpretation.  W.  H. 

CHAMOIS  (^P.*,  zemer:  Kaix7i\oirdp5a\is- 
camelopardalus).  In  the  Ust  of  animals  allowed 
for  food  (Dent.  xiv.  5)  mention  is  made  of  the 
zeiner ;  the  LXX..  Vulg.,  and  some  other  versions, 
give  "camelopard"  or  "giraffe"  as  the  rendering 
of  this  term ;  it  is  improbable  that  this  animal  is 
intended,  for  although  it  might  have  been  known 
to  the  ancient  .lews  fi'om  specimens  brought  into 
Egypt  as  tributes  to  the  Pharaohs  from  Ethiopia, 
where  the  giraffe  is  found,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbalile  that  it  should  ever  have  been  named  as 
an  article  of  food  in  the  Levitical  law,  the  animals 
mentioned  therein  being  doubtless  all  of  them  such 
as  were  well  known  and  readily  procured.  The 
"chamois"  of  the  A.  V.  can  hardly  be  allowed  to 
represent  the  zcmer ;  for  although,  as  Col.  H. 
Smith  asserts,  this  antelope  is  still  found  in  Central 
Asia,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  been  seen 
in  Palestine  or  the  Lebanon.  The  etymology 
points  to  some  "springing"  or  "leaping"  animal, 
a  definition  which  would  suit  any  of  the  AntdopxuB 


Aoudad  Sheep. 

or  Caprece,  &c.  Col.  H.  Smith  (in  Kitto's  Cyc. 
art.  Zemer)  suggests  that  some  mountain  sheep  is 
hitended,  and   figures  the    Kebsch    (Ammotragua 


"  See  some  interesting  observations  on  the  Dabb,  X>y 
Mr.  Tristram,  in  Zo'dl.  Proc.  for  1859 
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Tratjelfipliim),  a  wilil  sheep  not  tiiiconinion,  he 
rays,  ill  the  Mokattani  rooks  near  Cairo,  and  found 
ilso  ill  Sinai ;  it  is  not  iniprolialile  that  this  is  the 
animal  denoted,  for  the  names  of  the  other  rumi- 
nants inentione<l  in  tlie  catalogue  of  lie,asts  allowed 
for  food,  are,  for  the  most  part,  idontifiahle  with 
other  wild  animals  of  the  HiMe  lands,  and  there 
can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  A'(/«(7/  or  Amiilitil  was 
known  to  the  Israelites;  airain.  Col.  Smith's  suj;- 
Etestion  has  partly  the  sanction  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion, which  reads  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Heh. 
word,  "a  mountain  poat,"  the  .low/'c/,  although 
really  a  sheep,  heinc;  in  treneral  form  more  like  a 
poat.  This  animal  occurs  not  unfrequcntly  (ijjured 
on  the  monuments  of  Kfrypt:  it  is  a  native  of  N. 
Africa,  and  an  inhabitant  of  high  and  inaccessibla 
places.  W.  H. 

•  CHAM  PI  AN,  CHAMPION,  old  forms 
for  c/i(im/)(iit/n  in  A.  V.  ed.  IGll,  I'2z.  xxxvii.  2, 
marg.,  and  Deut.  xi.  30.  A. 

CHA'NAAN  (XauaAv),  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  (.'anaa.v  is  s|>elt  in  the  A.  A',  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  X.  T.  (comp.  Charran  for  Haran, 
&c.)  Jud.  v.  3,  0,  10;  IJar.  iii.  22;  Sus.  5G;  1  Mace. 
Ix.  37;  Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19. 

CHA'NAANITE  forCAXAAxni:,  Jud.  v.  16. 
[Also  1  I'lsdr.  viii.  CO.] 

•  CHANEL-BONE,  Job  xxxi.  22,  margin 
of  A.  V.  An  old  term  for  the  collar-bone  or  clav- 
icle, also  written  ^'■aintl  bone."  Sec  I'^otwood 
and  Wright's  Bible   H'ord-Bwk,  p.  94.  A. 

CHANNUNEIJS  (Xavovua7os :  ClwomuB. 
»m),  1  Rsdr.  viii.  48.  This  answers  to  Jferari,  if  to 
anything,  in  the  parallel  list  of  ICzra  (viii.  19). 

•  CHA'NOCH,  Gen.  iv.  17,  marg.  A  form 
of  Enoch,  more  nearly  representing  the  Hebrew. 

A. 

•  CHAPEL  occurs  in  Am.  vii.  13  as  the  trans- 
lation of  ti'"^f7P  (Sept.  ayia(rfj.a,  and  Vulg.  snnc- 
(i/k-ntio  I'Cf/in),  i.  e.  snnclitanj  or  jilace  of  worship, 
and  is  applied  there  not  to  any  single  shrine  or 
tenifilc,  but  Hethel  itself,  which  in  the  time  of  .ler- 
ol)Oani  II.  was  crf)wded  with  altars  (.\m.  iii.  14) 
which  that  king  had  erected  to  Haal.  The  render- 
ing is  as  <ild  certainly  as  the  Bishops'  Hilile,  and 
perhaps  arose  from  an  idea  that  the  king  had  a 
private  place  of  worsliip  at  IJcthcl.  The  term 
"chajiel"  is  also  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  places 
for  idol-worship  {flhaKtla,  rtfj.fyrj)  1  Mace.  i.  47; 
2  Mace.  X.  2,  xi.  3.  H. 

CHAPITER.  (1.)  n"^g3,  in  pi.  Hi-inb, 

from  "^O^j  to  surround :  ^iridc/ia  '  Cftpilelluni. 
(2.)  nrV,  from  PD"^,  (o  draw  out  (Gcs.  912- 
914):  a'l  Kf(pa\ai-  cnpitn.  The  up|)er  mender  of 
a  pill.ir  —  the  same  word  which  is  now  in  use  in 
the  slightly  didi-rfiit  fonn  of  "capital;  "  also  possi- 
bly a  roll  moulding  at  the  top  (if  a  building  or  work 
jf  art,  as  in  the  case  («)  of  the  jiillars  nf  the  Tab- 
ernacle and  Tcmiile,  and  of  the  two  pillars  cjUlcd 
especially  .lachin  and  Hoaz;  and  (/')  of  the  lavers 
lielonging  to  the  Temple  (Mx.  xxxviii.  17;  1  K.  vii. 
J",  31,  38).  As  to  the  form  ami  dimensions  of 
the  fonner,  sec  Taukknaclk,  TEMri.i:,    Hoaz, 

uid  of  the  latter,  [.avkh.  (3.)  The  word  V"^"^, 
r6sJi  =r  head,  is  also  occasionally  rendered  "Chap- 
ter,'' as  in  the  description  of  the  Tal)emacle,  Kx. 
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xxxvi.  38,  xxxviii.  17,  19,  28;  but  in  the  account 
of  the  temple  it  is  transhited  "top,"  as  1  K.  vii 
1(J,  Ac.  H.  W.  P. 

CHARAATH'ALAR  (yapaa0a\di>;  Alex. 
\apa  a0a\ap'-  C'lrmtUiim  et  Jare(h),  1  Flsdr.  v. 
30.  The  names  "Cherub,  Addan,  and  Iiimier," 
in  the  lists  of  I'lzra  and  Nehemiali,  are  here  changed 
to  "  Chamathalar  leading  them,  and  Aakir." 

CHAR'ACA  (eis  rhv  XdfiaKa  (?  Xopa|): 
[in]  Cliuroat),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  .Slacc. 
xii.  17,  and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be 
certainly  inferred  as  to  its  jwsition.  It  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  being  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called 
"  Tubieni,"  or  of  "  Tobie  "  [Ton],  who  were  in 
(Jilead  (comp.  1  Mace.  v.  9,  13);  and  it  wxs  750 
stadia  from  the  city  Caspin ;  but  where  the  latter 
place  was  situated,  or  in  which  direction  Charax 
was  with  regard  to  it,  there  is  no  clew.  Ewald  (iv 
359,  note)  places  it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  identi- 
fies it  with  Rai'IIOn.  The  only  name  now  known 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  recalls  Charax  is  Kernk, 
the  ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the  .S.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  in  post-ldblical  times  was  called  Xapdic- 
/uai0a,  and  Mwfiouxdpa^  (see  the  quotations  in 
Rcland,  705).  The  Sjriac  Peshito  has  l-3«-3j 
Cm-ca,  which  suggests  Karkor  (Judg.  viii.  10). 

G. 

CHAR'ASHIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF 
(C""U:7';^n  W^S,  "ravine  of  craftsmen;"  'AyeaS- 
Satp  [A'at.  -€jp] ;  Alex.  rr)(rpacr(lfi,  on  rtKrovts 
iicrav,  [Comp.  rr;x«P«<'''M'J  ^'"''"'  frtijiciiiu),  a 
place  mentioned  twice: —  1  Chr.  iv.  14,  as  having 
been  founded  or  settled  by  Joab,  a  man  of  the  tril>e 
of  Judah  and  family  of  Othniel;  and  Xeh.  xi.  35, 
as  l)eLng  reinhabitcd  by  IJenjamites  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. In  this  [the  latter]  passage  it  is  rendered 
"valley  of  craftsmen''  [Alex,  yrj  Apaai/j.]-  Its 
mention  by  Nehemiah  with  l.od  (l-ydcla),  Neballat, 
etc.,  fixes  its  position  as  in  the  swelling  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  plain  of  .Sharon,  east  of  Jafi'a.  The 
Talmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwarz,  p.  135)  reports  the 
valley  of  l?harashim  to  consist  of  I-od  and  Ono, 
which  lay  therein.  Whether  Joab  the  son  of  Se- 
niiah  is  the  same  pei^son  as  the  son  of  Zeruiah  will 
be  best  examined  under  the  name  Joab.         G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  argues  that  the  valley  (^^3) 
of  Charashim  may  have  been  a  side  valley  opening 
into  the  plain  of  /hit  iVt'ibn  near  Ltxl  (l.ydda), 
which  latter  he  supposes  to  be  the  plain  or  valley 

(nyp2)  of  Ono  (Neh.  xi.  35),  and  a  ditferent  one 
therefore,  from  that  of  I^d  and  Ono.  See  his 
Phys.  Gvof/r.  p.  113.  II. 

CHAR'CHAMIS  (XapKaixis;  Alex.  KaAx* 
fivs'-  Cliarciimi^),  1  l';.s(lr.  i.  2.").     [Cahciik.misii.J 

•  The  .\.  V.  cd.  Hill,  and  apparently  in  most 
xiitions,  if  not  all,  reads  CARCiiAiMis.  A. 

CHAR'CHEMISH  (ti "Q^-^S  :  LXX.  [in 

most  MS.S.]  omits;  [Comp.  Xopx^M*^^']  t'A'ircd- 
mis),  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20.      [(,'AitciiK.Misii.  | 

CHAR'CUS  (Bapxovfi    [Vat.  M.  Eapxovs, 

I  H.  Bayous;   .Md.    XapKovs-]  /i(irciis\,   1    ICsdr.  v. 

I  32.     Corrupted   from   Uakkos,  the  corresiMHiding 

name  in  the  p:irallol  lists  of  ll/.ra  and  Xcliemiah  — 

poRsihly  by  a  change  of  3  into  !3.    But  it  does  not 

apjtear  whence  the  translators  of  the  A.    V.  got 

I  their  reading  of  the  name.     [ICvidently  from  tht 


CHAREA 

\Jdine  edition.]  In  the  edition  of  IGll  it  is 
'Chareus." 

CHAREA  {Xap€a;  [Vat.  omits:]  Cnree),  1 
Esdr.  V.  32.     [Hahsha.J 

CHARGER  (1.  !^7?P,  from  a  root  signify- 
mg  holiowueas:  Tpv^Kiov,  kotvKt]'-  nceiabuluin. 
2.  713 "I^S  :  \pvKriip  ■  phinla  ;  only  found  Ezr.  i. 
9),  a  shallow  vessel  for  receiving  water  or  blood, 
also  for  presenting  offerings  of  fine  flour  with  oil 
(Num.  vii.  79;  Ges.  Thes.  22).  The  "chargers"' 
mentioned  in  Nunil)ers  are  said  to  have  been  of 
silver,  and  to  have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or 
f>.5  oz.  (Hussey,  Anc.  Wt'xjhts^  c.  ix.  p.  190). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  lirought  the  head 
of  .St.  John  Baptist  "in  a  charger,"  eVl  irivaKi 
(Matt.  xiv.  8  [11;  Mark  vi.  2.i,' 28] ;  probably  a 
trencher  or  platter,  as  Horn.  Od.  i.  141 :  — 

Sairpbs  Se  Kpeioiv  TriVoKas  wapeOifKiv  aei'pas 
navToiiov, 

Comp.  [7r(Va|,Lukexi.  39,  A.  V.  "platter,"  and] 
Luke  i.  63,  irtyaKiSiov,  a  writing-tablet.     [Basin.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  The  English  "charger"  as  "that  on  which 
anything  is  laid,  a  dish,"  comes  from  the  French 
charger,  and  the  old  EngUsh  charge,  i.  e.   "  to 

load."  The  A.  V.  renders  mi^p  dish  in  Ex.  xxv. 
29,  xxxvii.  16,  and  Num.  iv.  7.  H. 

*  CHARGES.  "  Be  at  charges  with  them  " 
A.  V.  Acts  xxi.  24,  or  rather /w-  them  "  {Banav-r)- 
ffov  in  auToh),  means  "  pay  the  expen.se  of  their 
offerings."  A. 

CHARIOT.  (1.)  35"1,  from  33^,  to  ride: 
apfxa  '■  currus :  sometimes  including  the  horses  (2 
Sam.  viii.  4,  x.  18).    (2.)  3^3~},  a  chariot  or  horse 

(Ps.  civ.  3).  (3.)  Il3"1^,  m.  from  same  root  as 
(1),  a  chariot,  litter,  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9,  Cant.  iii. 
9).  (4.)  n23"ip,  f.  (5.)  Tlhya,  from  ^^37, 
roU  (Ps.  xlvi.  9,  QvpeSs-  icutum).     (6.)  l^lSb?. 

Cant.  iii.  9:  (}>ope7ov-  ferculum.  |(7.)  nSD"!, 
Ez;  xxvii.  20;  Ges.,  Ewald,  riding ;  Vulg.,  ad  se- 
dendum.  (8.)  ^'^H, Ez.  xxiii.  24,  a  difficult  word: 
Ges.,  arms ;  Fiirst,  battle-axe ;  Hitzig,  by  alter- 
ing the  points,  and  etymological  conjecture,  mi- 
lling. A.]  (Between  1-4  no  difference  of  signifi- 
cation ).  A  vehicle  used  either  for  warlike  or  peaceful 
purjwses,  but  most  commonly  the  former.  Of  the 
latter  use  the  following  only  are  probable  instances : 
as  regards  the  .Jews,  1  K.  xviii.  44 ;  and  as  regards 
other  nations.  Gen.  xli.  43,  xlvi.  29 ;  2  K.  v.  9 ; 
Acts  viii.  28. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scripture  is 
in  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Gen.  xli. 
43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to 
meet  his  father  on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  from 
Canaan  (xlvi.  29).  In  the  funeral  procession  of 
Jacob  chariots  also  formed  a  part,  jKJSsibly  by  way 
Df  escort  or  as  a  guard  of  honor  (1.  9).  The  next 
mention  of  Egj'ptian  chariots  is  for  a  warlike  pur- 
90se  (Ex.  xiv.  7).  In  this  point  of  view  chariots 
jmong  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants 
iinong  others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place 
jf  hea\7  artillery  in  modem  times,  so  that  the  mil- 
■lary  power  of  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by  the 
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number  of  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh  in  pursuing 
Israel  took  with  him  600  chariots.  The  Canaan 
ites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled  to  resist 
tlie  Israelites  successfully  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  perhaps 
anwed  with  iron  scythes  (Ges.  s.  v. ;  Josh.  xvii. 
18;  Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  khig  of  Canaan,  had  900 
chariots  (-ludg.  iv.  3).  The  Piiilistines  in  Saul's 
time  had  30,000,  a  number  which  seems  excessive 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  but  conip.  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant 
vi.  6,  §  1).  David  took  from  lladadezer  king  of 
Zobah  1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  who  in  order  to 
recover  their  ground  collected  32.000  clianoti?  1 
(Jhr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites  pos- 
sessed few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  theocratic  |»rohibition  against  multi- 
plying horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
and  the  regal  desiwtism  implied  in  the  possession 
of  them  (Deut.  xvii.  16;  I  Sam.  viii.  11,  12). 
But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  in 
a  much  greatei-  degree  Solomon,  broke  through  the 
prohibition  from  seeing  tlie  necessity  of  pI>^-Mng  his 
kingdom,  under  its  altered  c.rcumstances,  on  a 
footing  of  military  equality  or  superiority  towards 
other  nations.  He  raised,  therefore,  and  main- 
tained a  force  of  1400  chariots  (1  K.  x.  2-5)  by 
taxation  on  certain  cities  agreeal)iy  to  Eastern  cus- 
tom in  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  2.5;  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselves  and  also 
the  horses  were  imported  chiefly  from  l'>gypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chariot  was  600  shekels  of  silver, 
and  of  each  horse  l.jO  (I  K.  x.  29).  [Shkkkl.] 
From  this  time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among 
the  most  unportant  amis  of  war,  though  the  sup- 
plies of  them  and  of  horses  ajjijear  to  have  been 
still  mainly  drawn  from  Egypt  (1  K.  xxii.  34;  2 
K.  i.x.  16,  21,  xiii.  7,  14,  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  30;  Is. 
xxxi.  1).  The  prophets  also  allude  frequently  to 
chariots  as  typical  of  jwwer,  Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3 ;  Jer. 
li.  21;  Zech.  vi.  1. 

Chariots  also  of  other  nations  are  mentioned,  as 
of  AssjTia  (2  K.  xix.  23;  Ez.  xxiii.  24),  Syria 
(2  Sam.  viii.  and  2  K.  vi.  14,  1.5),  Persia  (Is.  xxii. 
6),  and  lastly  Antiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have 
had  300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  Mace, 
xiii.  2). " 

In  the  N.  T.,  the  only  mention  made  of  a  chariot 
except  in  Kev.  ix.  9,  is  in  the  case  of  the  ICthiopian 
or  Abyssinian  einnich  of  Queen  Candace,  wlio  is  de- 
scril)ed  as  sitting  in  his  chariot  reading  (Acts  viiL 
28,  2:),  38). 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated  from 
Egj-ptian  models,  if  not  actually  imported  from 
Egypt.  The  following  description  of  Egj-ptian 
chariots  is  taken  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  They 
appear  to  have  come  into  use  not  earlier  than  the 
18th  dynasty  (n.  c.  1530).  Tlie  war  chariot,  from 
which  the  chariot  used  in  peace  did  not  essentiall) 
differ,_was  extremely  simple  in  its  constmction.  It 
consisted,  as  appears  botii  from  Egyptian  paint- 
ings and  reliefs,  as  well  aa  from  an  actual  sjjeci- 
men  pre.ser\ed  at  Florence,  of  a  nearly  seniicirculai 
wooden  frame  with  straightened  sides,  restini;  poste- 
riorly on  the  axle-tree  of  a  pair  of  wlieels,  and 
supporting  a  rail  of  wood  or  ivory  attached  to  tlie 
frame  by  leathern  thongs  and  one  wooden  upright 
in  front.  The  floor  of  the  car  was  made  of  rope 
net-work,  intended  to  give  a  more  springy  footing 
to  the  occupants.  The  car  was  mounted  from  the 
back,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were  strength- 
ened and  ornamented  with  leather  and  metal  bind- 
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iug.     Att;i<lie<l  to  the  off  or  riglit-luiiid  side,  and  I  ing  in  a  knoh,  whether  for  use  or  mere  omaraent  ia 


crossing  ciich  other  diaijonally,  wei'u  tlie  bo\v-<;:i,s  •, 
and  indinuj'^  luickwards,  the  quivor  and  spear-case 
If  two  peiTsons  were  in  tlie  chariot,  a  second  bow- 
case  was  a(1ded.  The  wiieeis,  of  which  tliere  were  2, 
bad  ti  s[)okcs:  those  of  peace  chariots  had   some- 


An  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  bow-cases  and  complete  furniture 
(WUkiuson.) 

times  4,  f;»stened  to  the  axle  by  a  linchpin  secured 
by  a  thonj;.  Tliere  were  no  traces ;  but  the  horses, 
which  were  often  of  ditferent  colors,  wore  ordy  a 
breast-lxiud  and  j^irths  which  were  attaciietl  to  the 
saddle,  toijether  with  head  furniture  consisting  of 
cheek  pieces,  thpiat-Lish,  head  stall  and  straps 
across  the  forehead  and  nose.  A  l)earing-rein  was 
fastened  to  a  ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  3a<ldle, 
and  the  driving- reins  passed  through  other  rings 
on  each  side  of  both  horses,.  From  the  central 
point  of  the  sa<ldle  rose  a  short  stem  of  metal,  end- 


not  certain.  The  driver  stood  on  the  off-side,  aud 
in  discharging  his  arrow  hung  his  whip  from  the 
wrist.  In  some  instances  tiie  king  is  represented 
alone  in  his  chariot  with  the  reins  fastened  round 
his  body,  thus  using  his-  weapons  with  his  hands 
at  liberty.  Jlost  commonly  2  persons, 
and  sometimes  3  rode  in  the  chariot,  of 
whom  the  third  was  employed  to  carry 
the  state  umbrella  (2  K.  ix.  20,  2-t;  IK. 
xxii.  34;  Acts  viii.  38).  A  second  chariot 
usually  accompanied  the  king  to  battle  to 
be  used  in  case  of  necessity  (2  Chr.  xxsv. 
34). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Egyptian 
gentleman  sometimes  drove  alone  in  his 
chariot  attended  by  ser\-ants  on  foot.  The 
horses  wore  housings  to  protect  them  from 
heat  and  insects.  For  royid  personages 
and  women  of  rank  an  umbrella  was  car- 
ried by  a  bearer,  or  fixe-V  upright  in  the 
chariot.  Sometimes  mules  were  driven  in- 
stead of  horses,  and  in  travelling  sometimes 
oxen,  but  for  travelling  purposes  the  sides 
of  the  chariot  appear  to  have  been  closed. 
One  instance  occurs  of  a  4-wheeled  car, 
which,  like  the  rerpaKUKXos  &fxa^a  (Her- 
od, ii.  63),  was  usea  for  religious  purposes. 
[Cakt.]  The  processes  of  manufacture 
of  chariots  and  harness  are  fully  illustrated 
by  existitig  sculptures,  in  ■which  also  are 
represented  the  chariots  used  by  neighbor- 
ing nations  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i. 
3G8,  386;  ii.  lb,  76,  2d  ed.). 

The  earlier  Assyrian  war  chariot  and 
harness  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
Eg3i)tian.     Two  or  three  persons  stood  in 
the  car,  but  the  driver  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented  as   standing   on    the  near  side, 
whilst  a  third  warrior  in  the  chariot  held  a  shield 
to   protect   the   archer  -in   discharjring  his   arrow. 
The  car  appears  to  have  had  closed  sides.    The  war 
chariot  wheels  had  6  spokes;  the  state  or  peace 
chariot  8  or  more,  and  a  third  person  in  state  pro- 
cessions caiTied  the  royal  umbrella.     A  third  horse, 
like  the  (ireek  irapfjopoT,  w;ia  generally  attached 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  350). 

In  later  times  the  third  horse  was  laid  aside,  the 
wheels  were  made  higher,  and  had  8  spokes;  and 
the  fixjnt  of  the  car,  to  which  the  quiver  was  r» 


Kg}ptlan  princM  In  their  chariot.     (WUkinaon.t 
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moved  from  its  former  side  position,  was  made 
square  instead  of  round.  The  cars  were  more 
hisfhly  ornamented,  panelled,  and  inlaid  with  val- 
uable woods  and  metals,  and  painted.  The  em- 
broidered housinjrs  in  which  in  earlier  times  the 
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horses  were  clothed,  were  laid  aside,  and  plumes 
and  tassels  used  to  decorate  their  necks  and  fore- 
heads. (Layard,  yineveli,  ii.  353,  35G;  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  pp.  341,  587,  603,  618;  Mon.  of 
Nln.  2d  series,  pi.  24;   Ez.  xxvii.  20.) 

The  Persian  art,  as  appears  from  thf  sculptures 
at  Persepolis,  and  also  at  Koujiuijik,  shows  great 
similarity  to  the  Assyrian ;  but  the  procession  rep- 
resented at  the  former  place  contains  a  chariot  or 
car  with  wheels  of  12  spokes,  whUe  from  the  sculpt- 
ures at  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  Elamites,  or 
Persians,  besides  chariots  containing  2  persons 
which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  4'  horses,  used  a 
kind  of  cart  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or  more,  con- 
sisting of  a  stage  on  liigh  wheels  capable  of  hold- 
ing 5  or  6  persens,  of  whom  the  driver  sat  on  a 
low  stool,  with  his  legs  hanging  on  each  side  of  the 
pole.-  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  iv.  3,  1,  and  2,  §  22;  Is. 
xxii.  6;  Ez.  xxiii.  24;  Niebuhr.  Voyage,  ii.  105; 
Chardin,  Voyuje,  viii.  25",  pi.  lis.;  Layard,  Nin. 
and  Bab.  pp.  447-449;  Olearius,  Travels,  ^   302.) 


Assyrian  chariot. 

Chariots  armed  with  scythes  {ap/xara  Spe-rrayr)- 
<p6pa,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  §  10)  may  perhaps  be  in- 
tended by  the  "chariots  of  iron"  of  the  Canaan- 
ites;  they  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  Antiochus  (2  Mace.  xiii.  2),  and  of  Darius  (Uiod. 
Sic.  xvii.  53;  Appiau.  Syr.  c.  32).  Xenophon 
mentions  a  Persian  chariot  with  4  poles  and  8  horses 
(Cyrop.  vi.  4). 

Among  the  parts  of  wheeled-carriages  mentioned 

in  A.  V.  are,  (1.)  the  Wheels,  L''32iS :  d^ofes- 

-otce;  also  C"'v273  :  rppxoi'-  ^'ot<B.    (2.)  Spokes," 


"  •  The  writer  has  here  followed  the  erroneous  ren- 
leilng  of  the  A.  V.  in  1  K.  vii.  33.  According  to  the 
best  lexicographers  and  commeatators  the  spokes  are 


□""l^t'n:  rcdii.    (3.)  Naves,"  ^23  [or  n*122] 

viodioli,    (4.)  Felloes,"  Q^i^ti^n :  vurof-   apsidet 

(5.)  Axles,  n"l~l^:   xe»pes=    ^'''^-      To  put  the 

horses  to  the  carriage,  "IDS  :  ^ed^ai'-junffere;  and 

once  (jNIic.  i.  13),  CH'^. 

The  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  horses  to  the 
Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  12),  seems  to  have  led 
to  offerings  of  chariots  and  horses  for  the  same 
object  among  the  Jewish  monarchs  who  fell  into 
idolatry  (Ez.  viii.  IG;  2  K.  xxiii.  11;  P.  della 
Valle,  XV.  ii.  255 ;  Winer,  Wagen).     H.  W.  P. 

*  CHARMER,  Deut.  xviii.  11;  Ps.  Iviii.  5i 
Is.  xix.  3.  See  Divination,  §§  5, 10;  Enchant- 
ments, §§  3,  5;  Serpent-charming.  A. 

CHAR'MIS  (Xapfxis:  [Vat.  Sin.  Xapiius;] 
Alex.  XaXfxeis-  Charmi),  son  of  Melchiel,  one  of 
the  three  "ancients"  (Trpea-^vTepoi),  or  "rulers" 
(apxayres)  of  Bethuha  (Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x, 
6). 

CHAR'RAN  iXap&dv.  Charan),  Acts  vii.  2, 
4.      [Haran.] 

CHASE.     [Hunting.] 

CHAS'EBA  (Xaa-efid  :  Caseba),  a  name 
among  the  hst  of  the  "  Servants  of  the  Temple  " 
(1  Esdr.  v.  31),  which  has  nothing  corresponding 
to  it  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  aud  is  probably  a 
mere  corruption  of  that  succeeding  it  —  Gazeka. 

*  CHA'VAH,  Gen.  iii.  20f  marg.  A  form  of 
Eve,  more  nearly  representing  the  Hebrew.    A. 

*  CHAWS,  an  old  form  for  Jaws,  Ez.  xxis.  4 
and  xxxviii.  4,  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611  and  other  early 
editions.  A. 

CHE'BAR  ("^33:  XoPdp;  [Vat.  M.  Ez.  x. 
22,  Xopaff:]  Chobnr),  a  river  in  the  "land  of  the 
Chaldsans  "  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the  banks  of  which  some 
of  the  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  of  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier  visions  (Ez. 
i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  &c.).     It  is  commonly  regarded  aa 

identical  with  the  Habor  (in^H),  or  river  of  Go 
zan,  to  which  some  portion  of  the  IsraeUtes  were  re- 
moved by  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xvii.  6).  But  this 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  resting  whoUy  upon  the  sim- 
ilarity of  name;  which  after  all  is  not  very  close 
It  is  perhaps  better  to  suppose  the  two  streams  dis- 
tinct, more  especially  if  we  regard  the  Habor  aa 
the  ancient  'A06ppas  (modem  Khabour),  which  feU 
into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium ;  for  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  name  of  Chaldaea  is  never  extended  so  fai 
northwards.  The  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked 
for  in  Babylonia.    It  is  a  name  which  might  properly 

have  been  given  to  any  c/reat  stream  (comp.  "^2?, 
greal).  Perhaps  the  view,  which  finds  some  sup- 
port In  Pliny  (//.  N.  vi.  26),  and  is  adopted  by 
Bochart  [Phnleg,  i.  8)  and  Cellarius  {Geograph. 
c.  22),  that  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nahr 
Miilclii(  or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar  —  the 
greatest  of  all  the  cuttings  in  IMesopotamia  —  may 
be  regarded  as  best  deserving  acceptance.  In  that 
case  we  may  suppose  the  Jewish  captives  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  excavation  of  the  channel. 


denoted  by  C''i7I£7n,thenaiMby  □^"ltE'n,dnd  th» 
felloes  by  E''23.  A. 
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That  ChaJdoea,  not  upjjcr  Mesopotamia,  was  the 
iceiie  of  Ezckiers  preaching,  is  inilicated  by  the 
tradition  which  places  his  tomb  at  KtJJU  (Lx>ilus's 
Chaldctn.  p.  :J5).  G.  K. 

CHE'B?]L  (^3n).  oi'C  of  the  singular  tojK)- 
grapliic:il  terms  in  wiiicli  the  ancient  Helirew  lan- 
guage alKjiinded.  and  which  give  so  much  force  and 
precision  to  its  records.  The  ardii.ary  meaning  of 
the  word  Clivhfl  is  a  "rope"  or  "cord;"  and  in 
this  sense  it  frecpiently  occurs  lioth  literally  (as 
Josh.  ii.  J 5,  "cord;"  1  K.  \x.  31,  "roi)cs;"  Is. 
xjwiii.  21,  '•  tacklings; "  Am.  vii.  17,  "hne")  and 
metaphorically  (as  VjccX.  xii.  0;  Is.  v.  18;  Hos.  xi. 
4).  From  this  it  has  passed  — with  a  curious  cor- 
resjHjndence  to  our  own  modes  of  speech  —  to  de- 
note a  body  of  men,  a  •'  band  "  (as  in  I's.  cxix.  01). 
In  1  Sam.  x.  5,  10,  our  word  "string"  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  die  circumstances  —  a  "  string 
of  prophets  coming  do\m  from  the  high  place." 
Further  it  is  found  in  other  metaphoric;U  senses, 
arishig  out  of  its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii. 
10;  I's.  xviii.  4;  .Jer.  xiii.  21).  ■  From  the  idea  of 
a  measuring-line  (Mic.  ii.  5),  it  has  come  to  mean 
*" portion"  or  "allotment"  (as  1  Chr.  xvi.  18; 
Ps.  cv.  11;  Ez.  xlvii.  13).  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  familiar  passage  "  the  linen  «  are  fallen  unto  me 
in  pleasant  places  "  (I's.  xvi.  0).  But  in  its  topo- 
graphical sense,  as  meaning  a  "tract"  or  "dis- 
trict," we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region  of 
Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this,  and  by 
no  other  term  (Ueut.  iii.  4,  13,  14;  IK.  iv.  13).  It 
has  been  already  shown  liow  exactly  applicable  it  is 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  [Akgob.]  But 
in  addition  to  the  observations  there  made,  the 
reader  should  be  referred  to  the  report  of  the  latest 
traveller  in  tho.se  interesting  regions,  who  abun- 
dantly confirms  the  statements  of  his  predecessors 
as  to  the  abru|)t  detiniteness  of  the  boundary  of  the 
district.  (.Mr.  ('.  ('.  (Jraham,  in  Cfimbri<l(/t  Ksstii/:>, 
1858.)  No  clew  is  attorded  us  to  the  reason  of  this 
de6nite  localization  of  the  term  t'hebel ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  tlie  fact  that  .\rgob  was  taken  po.s.«ession 
of  by  Manasseh  —  a  [lart  of  the  great  tribe  of  Jo- 
seph—  with  the  u.se  of  this  word  by  that  tribe, 
and  by  Joshua  in  his  retort,  in  the  very  early  and 
characteristic  fragment.  Josh.  xvii.  5,  14  (A.  V. 
♦'portion"),  pr()m|)ts  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  been  a  provincialism  in  use  amongst  that  large 
and  independent  part  of  Israel.  Should  tiiis  be 
thouiibt  untenable,  its  application  to  the  "rocky 
shore"  of  .\rgob  may  lie  illu.strated  and  justified 
by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii.  5-7;  A.  V.  "coast")  for  the 
"  coast  line  ' '  of  the  Mediterranean  along  I'hilistia. 
In  connection  with  the  seanshore  it  is  aLso  employed 
in  Josh.  xix.  2!t. 

The  words  used  for  CIkIhI  in  the  older  versions 
are  (TYoiVitrfia,  wfoiixfTpny,  irfpix^^pov'  ^'f'Ji"i 
funinUiis.  [See  Ai;<.un,  and  the  addition  to 
IJa.siia.n  in  .Amer.  ed.]  G. 

CHEDORLAO'MER  ("ITp^bni?  :  xo- 
toWoyoixAp--  <'liiKli>iltliiimi>r),  a  king  of  i'.lam,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  \\\ynn  the  kin>.pt  of  Sodom,  (Jomorrah, 
Admah,  Zel)f>ini,  and  Zoar,  and  n-duccd  them  to 
»ervitude.  I"or  twelve  years  he  retained  his  hold 
)vcr  them ;  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelle<l ;  in  the 


o  The  use  of  ttie  word  In  this  sense  In  our  own 
Idiomatio  expnuwion  —  "  hurd  lines  "  will  not  be  for- 
<Qtten.  Otlier  correopondenros  between  C/iebrI  as  ap- 
tlUd  to  loeaxuniDient,  and  our  own  words  "  rod  ''  and 
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next  year,  however,  he  and  his  aUies  marched  upon 
their  country,  and  after  defeating  many  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  encountered  the  five  kings  of  the  plain 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  He  completely  routed  them ; 
slew  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  car- 
ried away  much  spoil,  together  with  the  family  of  < 
l>ot.  Chedorlaomer  .seems  to  have  perished  in  the 
rescue  which  was  eflected  by  Abraham  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  captivity  of  his  nephew  ((ien.  xiv.  17). 
Accorduig  to  Gesenius  the  meaning  of  the  word 

may  be  "  handful  of  sheaves,  from  5 .  cXji  handful 

and  ""'^37,  sheaf;  "  but  this  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
name  of  a  king  is  found  upon  the  bricks  recently 
discovered  in  Chaldiua,  which  is  read  Kwlur-ma- 
pula.  This  man  has  i)een  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  ChedorLiomer,  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  further  distinguished  by  a 
title  which  may  be  translated  "  Ilavager  of  the 
west."  "  As  however  one  type  alone  of  his  legends 
has  been  discovered,"  saj-s  Col.  Kawlinson,  "it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifi- 
cation. The  second  element  in  the  name  "  Chedor- 
laomer "  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  "  Kudur- 
mapula."  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  In  the  names  of  Babylonian  kings  the  latter 
[wrtion  is  often  dropped.  Thus  S'lialmaneser  be- 
comes Shalman  in  Hoshea;  Mervdach-bnl-adan, 
becomes  Marducempal.  <tc.  Kudur-viapula  might 
therefore  become  kno>vn  as  Kiidur  simply.     The 

epithet  "el-Ahmar,"  .^  ^  ~^  }l '    which  means  the 

Red,  may  afterwards  have  been  added  to  the  name, 
and  may  have  been  cornipted  into  Laomer,  which, 
as  the  ortliography  now  stands,  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  A'c'/«r-(7-.-l/i»ic/r,  or  "  Kedar  the  lied." 
is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Aral)ian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  Scripture  narrative  of  ( 'hedor-laomer.  It  is 
also  very  possil)le  that  the  second  element  in  the 
name  of  Cheilor-laomer,  whatever  be  its  true  form, 
may  be  a  Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Ilamite 
term  mnjiidit."  "  Chedorlaomer  may  have  been 
the  leader  of  certain  immigrant  Chalda>an  lllamitea 
who  founded  the  great  ChahUvan  emjiire  of  Berosus 
in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  n.  c,  while 
Amraphel  and  Arioch,  the  Ilamite  kings  of  Shinar 
and  EUa.sar,  who  fought  under  his  banner  in  the 
Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal,  who 
led  a  contingent  of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the 
old  population,  may  have  been  the  local  governors 
who  had  submitted  to  his  ix)wer  when  he  invaded 
Chakla'a"  (Hawlinson's  I/erod.,  i.  430,  440). 

S.  L. 
CHEESE  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a  different  name 

in  the  Hebrew:  (1)  nS^SS,  from  p3.  to  curdU 
(Job   X.   10),  referred  to,   not  historically,  but  by 

way  of  illustration:  (2)  V"'"]'7'  '"™'"  V"Ti7)  '" 
cut  (Tpv(pa\iS(s  roil  yd\aKTor,  T-XX.;  formeUa 
Cdsvi,  Vulg.,  1    Sam.  xvii.   18);  the  Chaldee  and 

SjTiacgive  ^22^3  :  I lesychius  explains  xpi/c^aAfSty 

as  T/*^yuoTa  rov  aira\oi)  rvpov-  (3)  ^7^  H '2tt7, 

from    net",    to  scrape    {'iaupinB   fiouv,    LXX.; 

"  chain,"'  and  also  "  nxnl  "  n»  applied  in  the  prorineM 
and  colonlos,  to  solid  measure  of  wood,  &o.,  ar*  ob- 
vious. 
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cheese  of  kine,  A.  V.  2  Sam.  x\'ii.  29 :  the  Vul- 
gate, following  Theodotion's  rendering,  yaXaOrjva, 
^otrxap'tt)  gives  phu/ues  vitiilos,  guided  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  words  after  "  sheep  "  :  the  Targum  and 
other  Jewish  authorities,  however,  identify  the  sub- 
,  stance  with  those  mentioned  above).  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  how  far  these  terms  correspond  with  our 
notion  of  cheese  ,  ibr  they  simply  express  various 
degrees  of  coagulation.  It  may  be  observed  that 
cheese  is  not  at  the  present  day  common  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter  being  decidedly  prefeired ; 
but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  corresponding  to 
those  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  2  Sam.  xvii., 
consisting  of  coagulated  butter-milk,  which  is  dried 
antil  it  beijomes  quite  hard,  and  is  then  ground: 
the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter  (Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  (he  Bedouins,  i.  GO).  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  ancients  seem  gen- 
erally to  have  used  either  butter  or  cheese,  but  not 
both :  thus  the  Greeks  had  in  reaUty  but  one  ex- 
pression for  the  two,  for  ^ovTvpov=^  0ovs,  Tvp6s, 
"cheese  of  kme:"  the  Romans  used  cheese  ex- 
clusively, while  all  nomad  tribes  preferred  butter. 
The  distinction  between  cheese  proper,  and  coagula- 
ted milk,  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  Pliny,  xi.  96. 

\V.  L.  B. 

CHE'LAL  (^^3  [perfection-]  :  Xa\-{,\  ; 
[Vat.  NexaijA.)  Ne-  belongmg  to  the  preceding 
word :]  Chfdd),  Ezr.  x.  30  [where  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  eight  sous  of  Pahath-Moab  who  had 
all  taken  "  strange  wives  "]. 

CHELCI'AS  (Xe.\/cioy:  Helciis).  1.  Ancestor 
of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1). 

2.  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
(Bar.  i.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

CHELCFAS  (X6\Ki'ay,  i.  e.  r\*rf7^.  the 
portion  of  the  Lord,  Hilkiah:  Helcias),  the  father 
of  Susanna  {Hist,  of  Stis.  2,  29,  63).  Tradition 
(Hippol.  in  Susinn.  i.  689,  ed.  Migne)  represents 
him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and  identical  with 
the  priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  8).  B.  F,  W. 

CHEL'LIANS,  THE  (Jud.  ii.  23).    [Ched- 

LUS.] 

CHEL'LUH  (^n:ib:?,  Keri,  IHlbs 
ls(reni//h,  Fiirst] :  XeXKia;  [Vat.  FA.  Xe\K€ta; 
Aid.  Alex.  XcAfa:]  Chelinu),  Ezr.  x.  35  [one  of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  foreign  wives]. 

CHEL'LUS  (XeWous;  [Sin.  XetrXovs;  Vat.] 
Alex.  XiKovs-  Vulg.  omits),  named  amongst  the 
places  beyond  (('.  e.  on  the  west  of)  .Jordan  to  which 
Nabuchodonosor  sent  his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9). 
Except  its  mention  with  "  Kades  "  there  is  no  clew 
to  its  situation.     Keland  {Pal.  p.  717)  conjectures 

that  it  may  be  Chalutzn,  H'^'^^T]',  a  place  which, 
under  the  altered  form  of  Elusn,  was  well  known 
to  the  Roman  and  Greek  geographers.  With  this 
agrees  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  "  land  of  the 
Chellians"  (ttjs  XeWaiuv  [Vat.  M.  XaXZaiaiV, 
Sin.  Alex.  fCeAecoj'],  terra  Ce^fore),  "  by  the  wilder- 
ness," to  the  south  of  whom  were  the  children  of 
Ishmael  (.Tud.  ii.  23).  G. 

*  Volkmar  {Einl.  in  die  Apokr.  i.  191)  adopts 
the  reading  XaK'^aiwv,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Syriac.  A. 

CHE'LOD  (XeA.6ouA;  .\lex.  XeAeouS;  [Sin. 
X«Aaiou5:   Aid    XeAfi^:]    Vul^.  omits).     "Many 
oatioii^  of  the  sons  of  C'helod  "  were  aniuug  those 
27 
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who  obeyed  the  summons  of  Nabuchodonosor  to 
his  war  with  Arphaxad  (.lud.  i.  G).  The  word  ii 
apparently  corrupt.  Simonis  suggests  XaKuv,  perh. 
Ctesiphon.     Ewald  conjectures  it  to  be  a  nickname 

for  the  SjTians,  "  sons  of  the  moles  "  T/'^  {Gesch. 
iv.  543). 

*  Volkmar  gives  the  same  interpretation,  only 
applying  the  term,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  of 
the  book,  to  the  Roman  armies  as  a  Schanzgrdber- 
Heer,  famous  for  intrenching.  See  his  Einl.  in 
die  Apokr.  i.  31  f.,  153.  A. 

CHE'LUB  (3^b3  [bird-cagel).  1.  A  mail 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah,  described  [1  Chr. 
iv.  11]  as  the  brother  of  Shuah  and  the  father  of 
Mechu-  [1  Chr.  iv.  11].  (In  the  LXX.  the  name 
is  given  as  Caleb,  XaAe'jS,  the  father  of  Ascha;  the 
daughter  of  the  well-knomi  Caleb  was  Achsah; 
Vulg.  Caleb.) 

2.  {oXeXov^;  [^^at.  Xo^ouS:]  Chelub).  Ezri 
the  son  of  Chelub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who 
"  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground," 
one  of  Da\'id's  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 

CHELU'BAI  [3  syl.]  ("^^^3  [herou,, 
Fiirst]  :  6  Xa\e^ ;  [Vat.  M.  Oxa/SeA,  V.  e.  o  Xa- 
/Ss'a:]  Cahdii),  the  son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of  the 
chief  famUies  of  Judah.  The  name  occm's  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a  comparison  of  this  pas- 
sage with  ii.  18  and  42,  it  would  appear  to  be  but 
another  form  of  the  name  Caleb.  It  is  worth 
noting  that,  while  in  this  passage  Jerahmeel  is 
stated  to  be  a  brother  of  Chehiliai,  it  appears  from 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  10  that  the  Jerahnieelites  were  placed 
on  the  "  south  of  Judah,"  where  also  were  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  house  of  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  15;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  3,  XXX.  14).     In  the  Syriac  Vers,  the  name  is 

U  O  ^Tfi^  Said ;  probably  a  transcriber's  error  for 
<^^:^^,  CelM  (Burrington,  i.  209).  G. 

CHEM'ARIMS,    THE  (□''"ip^n :  (in  9 

K.  xxiii.  5]  01  XwfjLapifj.;  [Vat.]  Alex,  oi  Xwixapeifx' 
aruspices,  ceditid).  lliis  word  only  occurs  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.  in  Zepli.  i.  4.  In  2  K.  xxiii.  5 
it  is  rendered  "  idolatrous  priests,"  and  in  Hos.  x. 
5  "priests,"  and  m  both  cases  "chemarim"  ia 
given  in  the  margin.  So  for  as  regards  the  Hebrew 
usage  of  the  word  it  is  exclusively  apphed  to  the 
priests  of  the  false  worship,  and  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  term  of  foreign  origin.     In  SjTiac  the 

word  J«-iOQ..O,  cumro,  is  found  without  the  same 
restriction  of  meaning,  being  used  in  Judg.  xvii.  5, 
12,  of  the  priest  of  ISIicah,  while  in  Is.  Ixi.  6  it 
denotes  the  priests  of  the  true  God,  and  in  Heb.  ii 
17  is  applied  to  Christ  himself.  The  root  hi  SjTiitc 
signifies  "  to  be  sad,"  and  hence  cumro  is  supposed 
to  denote  a  mournful,  ascetic  person,  and  hence  a 

priest  or  monk  (compare  Arab.   (_^aj'.  abil,  and 

S>T.  |1-*.^J,  abilo,  in  the  same  sense).  Kimchi 
derived  it  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  black," 
because  the  idolatrous  priests  wore  black  garments; 
but  this  is  without  foundation.  [InoL.VTRY,  II.] 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Acts  xix.  35  the  feminine 
form  of  the  word  is  used  to  render  the  Greek 
v€uiK6pov,  "  a  temple  keeper."  Compare  the  Vulg. 
(ediltii,  which  is  the  translation  of  Cliemarim  in 
two  passages.  W    A.  W. 

CHE'MOSH  (tt'inS   Iperh.  subduer.  Gea.; 
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fire,  htnrth,  i.  e.  (jodoffre,  Fiirst]  :  Xo/utus;  [Vat. 
in  Jiidg.  A/ioij:]  Climiivs),  tlie  national  deity  of 
the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  13,  40). 
In  Judj;.  xi.  2-t,  he  also  appears  as  tlie  god  of  the 
Ammonites:  he  must  not,  iiowever,  be  identified 
with  Molech.  Solomon  introduced,  and  .losiah 
abolished,  the  worship  of  (  hemosh  at  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  position  which 
( 'hemosh  held  in  mythoIo;;y,  we  have  nothing  to 
record  beyond  doubtful  and  diseordant  conjectures, 
.lerome  ((('mm.  in  Is.  xv.  2)  identifies  him  with 
Haal-l'eor;  others  with  IJaal-Zcliub,  on  etymologi- 
cal grounds;  otiiers,  as  (icscnius  {'J'lnsatir.  G!)3), 
with  Mars,  or  the  gtxi  of  war,  on  similar  grounds; 
and  others  (IJever  lul  StUtn,  p.  323)  with  Saturn, 
as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  (Jhemosh  having  been  wor- 
sliipi)ed,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  under  the 
form  of  a  bLick  st;ir.  Jerome  (on  Is.  xv.)  notices 
Dibon  as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship. 

W.  L.  B. 

CHENA'ANAH  (H^yaS:  Xayavd  [Vat. 
Xavaav.  Alex.  Xavavcw'-]  Chanana ;  according  to 
Gcsen.  fem.  of  (J.v.naax).  1.  Son  of  IJilhan,  son  of 
Jediael,  son  of  Itcnjamin,  head  of  a  Henjamite  house 
(1  Chr.  vii.  10),  probably  of  the  family  of  the 
Belaites.     [Bel.\.] 

2.  [Xofaa*';  Vat.  JI.  1  K.  xxii.  11,  Xaava.\ 
Alex.  Xavava,  Xavaav,  Xavaava  ■  L'h(nui(ina.\ 
Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedekiah,  the  false  prophet 
who  made  liim  lionis  of  iron,  and  encouraged  Ahab 
to  go  up  against  lUmoth-Gilead,  and  smote  Micaiah 
on  the  check  (1  K.  xxii.  11,  24;  2  Chr.  x\'iii.  10, 
23).     He  may  be  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

A.  C.  H. 

CHENA'NI  ^33?  [Jehmah  apjmnied  or 
made]:  Xuvevi;  VX^-  Alex.  Xavavf,  FAi.  Vat. 
omit:J  et  Chunini),  one  of  the  Levites  who  assisted 
at  the  solenm  jjurification  of  the  jxjople  under  Ezra 
(Neh.  ix.  4  only).     By  the   LXX.  the  word  Bani 

(^JZl)  prece<Ung  is  read  as  if  meaning  "sons"  — 
"  sons  of  Chenani."  The  Vulgate  and  A.  V.  ad- 
hering to  the  JIasoretic  pointing,  insert  "  and." 

CHENANI'AH  (^n;33?)  [as  above] :  Xw- 
vfv'ia,  Xccvfvias;  [Vat.  Kcuvfuia,  Xuvevtia;  Alex. 
Ka>»'€>'ia,  Xuivevias;  in  1  Chr.  xv.  27,  Alex.  Xeve- 
ytas'y  Vat.  l€;(o»'io$;  1'  V.  Etexovtas-]  t'lionunids), 
cliief  of  the  I^evites,  when  David  carried  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  xxvi.  29).     In  1  Chr.  xv. 

27,  bis  name  is  written   n^33r. 

T  ;     ; 

CHE'PHAR-HAAMMO'NAI  ("123 

*3^!22?n,  "Hamlet  of  the  .Vnmionites;"  Kapa<pii 
Ka't  Kecpipd  /col  Movl  [Vat.  -(pfi-  anri  -vft];  Alex. 
Kaipr}pafxixiv',  [Comp.  Kacpapa/u-fxava']  \"illn  J'Jm- 
onn),  a  jilace  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin (Josh,  xviii.  21).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet 
been  discoveretl,  but  in  its  name  is  doubtless  pre- 
lerved  the  n)emoryofan  incursion  of  the  Anmionitos 
np  the  long  ravines  which  lead  from  the  Jordan 
valley  to  the  liighlands  of  Itenjamin.  G. 

CHEPHI'RAH  (n-p"*C4rr,  with  the  definite 
irticlo,  except  in  the  later  Iwoks,  —  "  the  handot:  " 
riJom.]  Kf(pipd,  [etc.  ;  Vat.  Kf(pfipa,  ^tipa, 
Ka(ptipa:  F.\.  in  Neh.  Kaipfipa:  Alex.]  Xf<pfipa, 
[etc.:]  ('<i/>li!rii,  C"/th<irii).  one  of  the  four  cities 
»f  the  (Jibeonites  (Jo.sh.  ix.  17),  and  name<l  afler- 
WBi'ilii  unoHK  the  towns  of  lienjamin,  with  Ifamali, 
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Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh  (xviii.  2G).  The  men  of 
Chejihirah  returned  with  Zenibl)abel  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  2'J).  The  Samaritan  Ver- 
sion, at  Gen.  xiii.  3,  renders  Hai  (Ai)  by  Cephrah, 

n~l2D  :  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirali,  since  both 
Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in  Josh.  ix.  (comp. 
3  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of  I->zra  and  Nehemiah 
already  quoted.  And  indeed  Dr.  l.'obinson  seems 
to  have  discovered  it  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  KtJ'ir,  in  the  mountain-cuuntr\  on  the 
western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about  2  miles  east 
of  I'dfo  (Ajalgii)  (Hob.  iii.  14G).     [Capuira.] 

G. 

CHE'RAN  (]7?  :  Xapf)dv :  Charun),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Dishon  (so  A.  V.,  but  Hebrew  ig 
Dishan),  the  Horite  "duke"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26;  1 
Chr.  i.  41).  No  name  corresponding  with  this 
has  yet  been  discovered  amongst  the  tribes  of 
Arabia. 

CHETIEAS  (Xoipf'aj;  [Alex.  Xeptas:]  ChtB- 
reas),  a  brother  of  Timotheus,  the  leader  of  the 
Ammonites  against  Judas  Maccaba;us  (1  Mace.  v. 
G),  who  held  Gazara  (Jazar,  1  Mace.  v.  8),  where 
he  was  slain  on  the  capture  of  the  fortress  by  the 
Jews  (2  Mace.  x.  32,  37).  B.  F.  W. 

CHER'ETHIMS  [projyerhj  Cherethim] 
(□"'n'nS),  Ez.  xxv.  IG.  The  plural  form  of  the 
word  elsewhere  rendered  Chkhethites  ;  which 
see.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  again  in  Zeph.  ii. 
5;  A.  V.  "  Cherethites."  In  these  passages  the 
LXX.  render  Cretans,  and  the  Vulgate  by  I'alnestini 
and  Philistines  (Kpfjres:  Alex,  [in  Ez.]  Kptras 
aidwvos-  Pakestini,  I'hilislhini). 

CHERTSTHITES  AND  PELTETHITES 

(\-|b?n^  "^m?  :  6  Xfpeei  Ka\6  4>f\(ei,  [etc.;] 
(rQ>fxaTO<pv\aK€s,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4:  Cerethi 
ct  Pliekllii),  the  life-guards  of  King  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  XV.  18,  xx.  7,  23;  1  K.  i.  38,  44;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  17^.  These  titles  are  commonly  said  to  sig- 
nify "  executioners  and  couriers  "  (ayyapot)  from 

n~13,  to  slay,  and  H^D,  to  run.  It  is  plain  that 
these  royal  guards  were  employed  as  executioners 
(2  K.  xi.  4),  and  as  couriers  (1  K.  xiv.  27).  Sim- 
ilarly I'otiphar  was  captain  of  the  guard  of  Pharaoh, 
and  also  cliief  of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3G), 
as  was  Arioch,  Nebuchadnezzar's  officer  (Dan.  ii.  14). 
In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  the  Cherethites 
and  Pelethites  were  conmianded  by  Benaiali  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  XX.  23,  xxiii.  23).  But  it  h.as  been  eon- 
jecturefl  that  the  royal  body-guanls  may  have  been 
foreign  mercenaries,  like  the  Pope's  Swiss  guards. 
They  are  connected  with  the  Gittitcs,  a  foreign 
trilje  (2  Sam.  xv.  18);  and  the  Cherethites  are 
mentioned  .is  a  nation  (1  Sam.  x.xx.  14),  dwelling 
apparently  on  the  coast,  and  therefore  ])n>liaMy 
I'hilistines,  of  which  name  I'elethitcs  may  be  only 
another  form.  K.   W.  B. 

CHERITH,  THE  BROOK  ("^3  ^H? 
[torrent  of  the  rut  or  f/orr/e] :  xfifidp^ov;  Xo^(>dB: 
torretis  C'lrilh),  the  torrent  lie<l  or  u-ai/i/  —  to  use 
the  modeni  Araliic  word  which  exactly  answers  to 
the  Hebrew  Xarhitl — in  (not  "by,"  as  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  were  driven  to  say  by  their  use 
of  the  word  "brook")  which  I'.Iijaii  hid  himself 
during  the  early  part  of  the  three  years'  drought 
(I    K.  xvii.  .3,   5).     No  further  mention  of  it  b 
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found  in  the  Bible,  and  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13, 
§  2)  it  is  spoken  of  merely  as  xe'/iappous  ns- 

The  position  of  tiie  Cherith  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  words  of  the  passage  unfortunately 
give  no  clew  to  it: — "get  thee  hence  («'.  e.  ap- 
parently from  the  spot  where  the  interview  with 
Ahab  had  taken  place,  and  which  may  or  may  not 

be  Samaria),  and  turn  thy  face  eastward  (nQ"Tn), 
and  hide  thee  in  the  torrent  Crith,  which  is  facing 
C^y^  ^17)  the  Jordan."  The  expression  "  facing 
the  Jordan,"  which  occurs  also  in  verse  5,  seems 
simply  to  indicate  that  the  stream  in  question  ran 
into  that  river  and  not  into  either  the  JNIediter- 
ranean  or  the  Dead  Sea.  .Josephus,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  not  name  the  torrent,  and  he  says  that 
Elijah  went,  not  "  eastward,"  but  towards  the 
south  —  els  TOi  irphs  v6tov  fJ-epri-  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  on  the  other  hand  (Oiiomasticon,  Chorath) 
place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jordan,  where  also 
Schwarz  (51)  would  identify  it  in  a  IVady  Alias, 
opposite  Bethshean.  This  is  the  Wac/y  el-  Ydb/'s 
(Jabesh),  which  Benj.  Tudela  says  is  a  conniption 

of  CS^'bS  1S1  (ii.  408;  Asher).  The  only  tra- 
dition on  the  subject  is  one  mentioned  by  Marinus 
Sanutus  in  1.321;  that  it  ran  by  Phasaelus,  Herod's 
city  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  would  make  it  the 
^Ai?i  Fusail  which  falls  from  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  into  the  Ghor,  south  of  Kurn  Surtabeh, 
and  about  15  miles  above  Jericho.  This  view  is 
supported  by  Bachiene,  and  in  our  own  time  by 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310).  The  spring  of  the  brook 
is  concealed  under  high  cliffs  and  under  the  shade 
of  a  dense  jungle  (V.  de  Velde,  Memoir,  339).  Dr. 
Robinson  on  the  other  hand  would  find  the  name 

in  the  Wady  Kelt  (o^Aj"),  behind  Jericho.  The 
two  names  are  however  so  essentially  unlike,  —  not 
80  much  in  the  change  of  the  Caph  to  Kaph,  and 
Resh  to  Lam,  both  of  which  are  conceivable,  as  in 
the  removal  of  the  accent  from  the  end  in  Crith  to 
the  beginning  in  Kelt,  —  that  this  identification  is 
difficult  to  receive,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any 
topographical  grounds.  (See  the  same  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  Wmer,  Chriih.) 

The  argument  from  probability  is  in  favor  of  the 
Cherith  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  of  which 
Elijah  was  a  native,  and  where  he  would  be  more 
out  of  Ahab's  reach  than  in  any  of  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  Benjamin.  With 
increased  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  name  may  possibly  be  discovered  there.      G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  reaffirms  the  identity  of  Cherith 
and  Kelt  in  his  Phys.  Geog.  p.  94,  f.  Wilson 
{Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  5)  holds  the  same  view. 
It  is  impossible  to  press  the  argument  from  any 
supposed  affinity  in  the  names.  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
one  of  the  best  living  authorities,  says :  "  I  do  not 
see  how  Kelt  can  be  derived  from  Cherith,  except 
on  principles  of  etymology  which  make  no  account 
of  vowels  and  consonants."  "  Hence  in  this  respect, 
Kelt  may  have  no  advantage  over  '  Aln  Fusail,  or 
any  other  place  put  forward  for  this  identification. 
But  it  must  be  o^vned  that  a  brook  or  ravine  better 
«uited  to  have  been  tlie  asylum  of  the  prophet  could 
hardly  be  found  anywhere.  JMr.  Tristram  ( Larul  of 
Israel,  p.  202,  2d  ed.)  mentions  some  traits  of  the 
locality  which  accord  remarkably  with  the  Scripture 
iccount.    In  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
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•  *  From  a  uot<>  to  the  writf 


the  frightfid  gorge  opens  suddenly  upon  us  at  ft 
bend  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  from  the  Plain; 
there  "the  ti-aveller  finds  himself  in  front  of  a 
precipice,  perhaps  500  feet  high,  pierced  by  many 
inaccessible  anchorite  caverns,  and  with  a  steep, 
rugged  hill  above.  We  gaze  down  into  the  steep 
ravine,  and  see  the  ravens,  eagles,  and  griffon-vul- 
tures sailing  beneath  us.  These  are  now  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  these  caves,  the  monarchs  of  the 
waste."  It  vsill  be  seen  how  well  this  description 
answers  to  the  import  of  the  ancient  name.  In  a 
retreat  like  this,  too,  the  prophet  could  easily  have 
hid  himself  from  the  knowledge  and  pursuit  of 
Ahab,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  wliicli  must  have 
haunted  the  place  of  old  as  now,  could  have  brought 
to  him  the  food  which  God  prepared  through  them 
for  the  preservation  of  nis  servant. 

There  is  a  treatise  "  Ehas  corvorum  convictor  " 
in  the  Critici  Sacii.  Gumpach's  "  Elias  und  die 
Kaben  "  in  his  AltiestameiUliclie  Studien,  p.  200  fif. 
(Heidelberg,  1852),  is  an  attempt  to  remove  from 
the  narrative  all  traces  of  a  miraculous  interven- 
tion. We  have  the  various  opinions  on  the  subject 
canvassed,  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  history 
vindicated,  in  Deyling's  Observationes  Sacrce,  Para 
i..  No.  XXV.  H. 

CHE'RUB  Cl^-iT  :  yiepoi^,Xapo; Q;  [Vat. 
in  Ezr.  corrupt:]  Cherub),  apparently  a  place  in 
Babylonia  from  which  some  persons  of  doubtful 
extraction  returned  to  Judnaa  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr. 
V.  this  name,  with  the  next,  Addan,  seems  to  be 
corrupted  to  Cmaraath-alar. 

CHERUB,   CHER  UBIM   (3^"l3,  plur. 

D'^^^"^?,  or,  as  mostly  in  Pentateuch,  D^I2~13 : 
Xepov^,  x^povlSi/i  [Vat.  Alex.  -/Sei^u  or  -ySeii/])- 
The  symbolical  figure  so  called  was  a  composite 
creature-form,  which  finds  a  parallel  in  the  religious 
insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  c.  (/.  the 
sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Nineveh,  &c., 


Fig.  1.   The  winged  female-sphinx.     (WiMnaon.) 

a  general  prevalence  which  prevents  the  necessity 
of  our  regarding  it  as  a  mere  adoption  from  the 
Egyptian  ritual.  In  such  forms  (comp.  the  Chi- 
maera  of  Greek  and  the  Griffin  of  northeastern 


Fig.  2.  An  Egyptian  winged  animal     ;WHklii»on. 
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bbles)  every  imaginative  people  has  sought  to  em- 
body its  notions  either  of  tlie  attriljiite.s  of  I)ivine 
essence,  or  of  the  v;»st  [xjwers  of  natnrc  which 
transcend  that  of  man.  In  tiie  various  lej,'cnds 
of  Hercules  tlie  bull  and  the  lion  constantly  appear 
*B  forms  of  hostile  and  evil  power;  and  some  of  the 
Persian  sculptures  apparently  repn>sent  evil  genii 
audcr  similar  quasi-cherul)ic  fonns.  The  llelirow 
idea  seems  to  limit  the  number  of  the  ciierubim. 


Fig.  3.  Assyrian  Gryphon.     (LayarJ,  ii.  451*.) 

A  pair  (Kx.  xxv.  18,  &c.)  were  placed  on  the  mercy- 
leat  of  the  ark ;  a  pair  of  colossal  size  "  overshad  • 
owed  it  in  Solomon's  Temple  with  the  canopy  of 
their  contiguously  e.vtcnded  wings,  l^zekiel,  i.  4— 
14,  speaks  of  four,''  and  similarly  the  apocalj'ptic 
(ua  (liev.  iv.  6)  are  four.  So  at  the  front  or  east 
of  Kden  were  jxistcd  "  the  chenil)im,"  as  though 
the  whole  of  st)nic  recognized  number.  They  utter 
no  voice,  though  one  is  "  heard  from  above  them," 
nor  have  dealings  with  men  save  to  awe  and  repel. 
A  "  man  clothed  in  linen  "  is  introduced  as  a  me- 
dium of  conninmicition  between  them  and  the 
prophet,  whereas  for  a  similar  oflice  one  of  the  ser- 
aphim jjcrsoiially  officiates;  and  these  latter  also 
"  cry  one  to  another."  The  cherubim  are  placed 
beneath  the  actual  jiresence  of  .Jehovah,  whose 
moving  throne  they  ap])eur  to  draw  (Gen.  iii.  24; 
Ez.  i.  5,  25,  2G,  x.  1,  2,  0,  7:  Is.  vi.  2,  3,  6).    The 

expression,  however,  "  the  chariot  (n32"1tt)  of 
the  cherubim  "  (1  Chr.  xx\iii.  18),  does  not  imply 
wheels,  but  the  whole  ajipanitus  of  ark  and  cheru- 
bim is  probal>ly  m  calle<l  in  reference  to  its  being 
carried  on  staves,  and  the  words  "chariot"'  and 
"  cherubim  "  are  in  apposition.     So  a  sedan  might 

be  called  a  "carriage,"  and  23~P  is  used  for  the 
body  of  a  litter.  See,  however,  Doijen,  De  Cherub. 
Siincl.  (ap.  I'golini,  vol.  viii.),  where  the  opposite 
opinion  is  ably  sup]x)r1e<I.  The  glory  symbolizing 
that  presence  which  eye  cannot  si-e,  rests  or  rides 
on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the 
temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and  mounts 
again  (I^z.  x.  4,  18;  comp.  ix.  .'!;  I's.  xviii.  10). 
There  is  in  them  an  entire  ab.sence  of  human  .sym- 
pathy, and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probalily 
apjH'are*!  not  merely  an  admiring  and  wondering 
(1  I'et.  i.  12),  but  a,s  guardians  of  the  covenant 
and  avengers  of  its  breach.  A  sinyle  figure  there 
woidd  have  suggestwl  an  idol,  which  two,  es|)ecially 
when  represented  regarding  something  greater  than 
themselves,  could  not  do.     They  thus  l)ecame  »ul>- 

1  It  la  perhaps  qua<<tioDnble  whether  tho  uninlli-r 
•benibim  on  the  mercy-seat  worn  there  In  ."^olonion's 
temple,  ns  well  ns  the  c<ili>SHal  OTershailowiii);  om-.v. 
That  ihoy  were  on  the  ark  when  broiiRht  fmin  .'^hiloh 
to  the  Imttlc  seems  most  likely  ;  nml  it  i.^  Imnlly  rnn- 
il>'t«>nt  with  the  reven-ntliil  awr  sliown  in  llic  Ireiit- 
tttoi  of  the  ark,  eren  by  the  enemy,  to  (uppo<>e  that 
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ordinate,  like  the  supporters  to  a  shield,  and  an 
repeated,  as  it  were  tlie  distinctive  bearings  of  di- 
vine heraldry,  —  the  mark,  carved  or  wrought, 
everywhere  on  the  hou.se  and  furniture  of  God  (lii. 
XXV.  20;   1  K.  vi.  2!),  35,  vii.  2!i,  3«). 

Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with  wings 
stretchetl  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat, 
and  to  be  made  "of  the  mercy-seat,"  which  Abar- 
benel  (.S]iencer,  /Je  Lei/.  Heb.  ritual,  iii.,  Diss,  v.) 
and  others  interpret  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with 
it,  namely,  wrought  by  hammering,  not  ca.st  and 
then  joined  on.    This  seems  doubtful,  but  from  the 

word  rrtt'jvfi,  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  per- 
haps be  inferred.  They  are  called  ^(pov$\n  So^rjs 
(Ileb.  ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible, 
rested ;  but,  whether  thus  visibly  symbolized  or  not, 
a  perpetual  presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holy 
oil,  hke  the  ark  itself,  and  the  other  sacred  furni- 
ture. Their  wings  were  to  be  stretched  upwards, 
and  their  faces  "towards  each  other  and  towards 
the  mercy-seat."  It  is  remarkable  that  with  such 
precis©  directions  as  to  their  position,  attitude,  and 
material,  nothing,  save  that  they  were  winged,  ii 
said  concerning  their  shape. 


Fig.  4.   Assyrian  winged  bull.    (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab. 
276.) 

■\Vas  this  shape  already  familiar,  or  kept  design- 
edly mysterious?  From  the  fact  that  cherubim 
were  blazonetl  on  the  doors,  walls,  curtains,  &c.,  of 
the  house,  and  from  the  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Iv.ekiel,  the  latter  notion  miirht  be 
thought  absurd.     But  if  the  text  of  lizekiel,  and 

they  could  hare  been  lost  in  the  course  of  its  wander- 
Inpi  [see  Ahk  op  Cove.na.\t]  ;  still,  the  presence  of  th# 
two  ixiirs  together  sotuiis  hardly  consistent  and  appro- 
priate. 

''  Tho  number  four  was  one  of  those  which  wew 
snrreil  aninug  the  Jcw.i,  lUce  seven,  and  fbrty  (Bithr 
Dt  Sj/nibol.).     [NvNBEa.] 
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the  carvings,  &c.,  of  the  temple  had  made  them 
popular,  Josephus  could  not  possibly  have  said  (Ant. 
viii.  3,  §  d)  Tcts  5e  x^P""^^*^^  ouSels  6-Koiai  rives 
^<rav  ejVe.V  ovS'  eiKdaai  SvvaTai.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  Ez.  i.  speaks  of  them  as   "  living 

creatures "  (Hl'^n,  ^ua),  under  mere  animal 
forms.  Into  which  description  in  ch.  x.  14,  the 
remarkable  expression,  "  the  face  of  a  cherub,"  is 
introduced,  and  the  prophet  concludes  by  a  refer- 
ence to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identification  of 
those  creiitures  with  the  cherubim  —  (v.  20)  "I 
knew  that  they  were  cherubim."  On  the  whole 
it  seems  likelv  that  the  word  "  cherub"  meant  not 
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and  omniscience,  not  as  representations  of  actua, 
beings  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  241),  the  cherubim 
should  be  regarded.''  I'hilo  indeed  assigns  a  varied 
signification  to  the  cherubim :  in  one  place  he  makea 
them  allegories  of  the  beneficent  and  avenging  en- 
ergies of  God ;  in  another,  of  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  then  astronomical  system,  one  of  which  sup- 
ported the  planets  and  the  other  the  fixed  stars; 
elsewhere,  of  power  and  goodness  simply.  They 
are  symboUcal  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  just  as  the  serpent  is 
a  symbol  in  iii.  1-14.  though  functions  and  actions 
are  attributed  to  each.  \\'hen  such  symbolical 
forms  have  become  conventional,  the  next  step  is 


,      ,  .  ,        ,.  ,.    ,  ■  1     ,  to  literalize  them  as  concrete  shapes  of  real  beings, 

only  the  composiecreatui^-form,  of  which  the  man,  j-^,j^g  ^^^  ^^  p^^^,  .^   g_3  ^^^  ^,^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Lon,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  but,  further, !  .j^erubim  and  to  the  seraphim  nf  prophecy,  corn- 
some  peculiar  and  mystical  form,  which  Ezekiel,  j  y^j  ,  ^j^^  ^  ^^1^  ^^  ^^^  ^1^^  ,  ^^^  ,^^^  ^^^^ 
hemg  a  priest,  would  know  and  recognize  as  "  the  =  •' 


face  of  a  cherub,"  kot'  i^oxhv-:  but  which  was 
kept  secret  from  all  others ;  and  such  probably  were 
those  on  the  ark,  which,  when  it  was  moved,  was 
always  covered  [Ark  of  Covexaxt],  though 
those  on  the  hangings  and  panels  might  be  of  the 
popular  device."  What  this  fjeculiar  cherubic  form 
was  is  perhaps  an  imjjenetrable  mystery.  It  was 
probably  believed  popularly  to  be 
something  of  the  bovine  type  (though 
in  Ps.  cW.  20  the  notion  appears  to 
te  marked  as  degraded):  so  Si)encer 
{IM  Leg.  Hebr.  lit.  iii.  Diss.  5,  4,  2) 
thinks  that  the  ox  was  the  forma 
prcecipua,  and  quotes  Grotius  on  Ex. 
Kxv.  18;  Bochart,  Hkrozoic.  p.  87, 
ed.  1690.  Hence  the  "  golden  calf." 
The  sjTnlxilism  of  the  visions  of  Eze- 
kiel is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  and  he  certainly 
means  that  each  composite  creature- 
form  had  four  faces  so  as  to  look  four 
ways  at  once,  was  four-sided  *  and 
four-winged,  so  as  to  move  with  iu- 
siant  rapidity  in  every  direction  with- 
out turning,  whereas  the  Mosaic  idea 
was  probably  single-faced,''  and  with 
but  one  pair  of  wings.  Ezekiel  adds 
also  the  imagery  of  the  wheels  —  a 
mechanical  to  the  previous  animal 
forms.    This  might  typify  inanimate 


and  unsympathizing  like  the  former,  but  invite  the 
seer  to  "  come  and  see;  "  nor  like  the  latter  do  they 
cover  their  face  (Is.  vi.  2)  from  the  presence  of 
deity,  or  use  their  wings  to  speed  on  his  errands, 
but,  in  a  state  of  rest  and  praise,  act  as  the  choregi 
of  the  heavenly  host.  And  here,  too,  symbolism 
ever  sliding  into  realism,  these  have  been  diversely 


Fig.  5.     Assyrian  sphinx.     (Layard,  ii.  348.) 


pature  revolving  in  a  fixed  course,  informed  by  the  I  construed,  e.  g.  as  the  four  evangelists,  four  arch- 
ipiritual  power  of  God.     The  additional  symbol  of  |  angels,  &c. 

being  "full  of  eves "  is  one  of  obvious  meaning.      1      ,,         ^       i     •    i  r      ^t,  i  -^^-i":^ 

T,?.  i    •  "     r  •  w      11  u    ii  u  I        Many  et-ymological  sources  for  the  word  J-i  ijj 

Ihis  mvsterious  form  might  well  be  the  s\Tnbol !  j      j         o  .  .    ■ 

of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  and  live."    For  i  have  been  proposed.  _  The_tj^o  best  worth  noticmg 


as  symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  e.  g.  omnipotence 

a  The  "  cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen,"  which  oma,- 
mented  certain  utensils  in  the  temple  (1  K.  vii.  29), 
Kte  probably  all  to  be  viewed  as  cherubic  insignia,  the 
former  of  composite  form,  the  two  latter  of  simple. 

b  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Apoc.  iv.  3,  quotes 
Pirke  Rab.  E'iezer,  '•  Ad  quatuor  pedes  (throni)  sunt 
inatuor  animalia  quorum  unumquodque  quatuor  facies 
et  tot  alas  habet.  Quando  Deus  loquitur  ab  orient*, 
tunc  id  fit  inter  duos  cherubinos  facie  homiois  ;  quando 
%  meridie,  tunc  id  fit  inter  duos  cherubinos  facie  leo- 
nis,"  &c. 

c  Bahr,  Siimbofik,  vol.  1.  pp.  313-14  (whose  entire 
'vmarks  on  this  subject  are  valuable  and  often  pro- 
%nnd),  incUnes  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied 
tritbin  certain  limits  ;  e.  g.  the  cherubic  figure  might 
bave  one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or 
.■wo  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine  or  leo- 
jine  type  as  its  basis ;  the  imager}'  being  modified  to 
rait  the  prominently  intended  attribute,  and  the  high- 


and  between  which  it  is  difficult  to  choose  are,  (1) 


est  forms  of  creature-being  expressing  best  the  highest 
attributes  of  the  Creator.  Thus  he  thinks  the  hmnan 
form  might  indicate  spirituality  (p.  340).  (Comp. 
Grot,  on  Exod.  xxv.  18,  and  Heb.  Ls.  5.)  Some  useful 
hints  as  to  the  connection  of  cherubic  with  other 
mythological  forms  may  be  found  in  Creuzer,  Syni' 
bot.  i.  441,  540. 

d  In  Ez.  xxviii.  14,  16,  the  Tyrian  king  is  addressed 
as  the  "  anointing  cherub  that  covereth."  This  seema 
a  mistake  in   the  A.  V.,  arising  from  a  confusion  of 

ntt'D!^  which  means  «  stretched  out "  (Vulg.  chentb 

extentus),  from  HtTTS,  Aram,  to  extend,  with  some 

word  tcora.  Htt'^?,  to  anoint.  The  notion  is  bor* 
rowed  no  doubt  from  the  "  extended  "  attitude  of  th« 
cherubim  of  the  sanctuary,  "  covering  "  the  ark,  fcc, 
with  their  wings.  So  the  king  should  have  been  th4 
guardian  of  the  law. 
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Fig.  6.     A  Grecian  griflin 

the  Sjiiac  -.^Oi-O,  <j^''^"U  strong  (Gesen.  s.  v 
somp.  I'liilo  de  I'nifiif/is,  p.  4G5) 


are  taken  from  Assyrian  sculptures.  No.  6  repre- 
sents the  griifin  of  Nortliern  fable,  as  we  see  from 
the  griffin  found  as  an  ornament  in  Scythian  tombs, 
but  drawn  by  Grecian  artists.  In  the  sacred  boats 
or  arks  of  the  Egyptians,  there  are  sometimes  found 


The  fact  that 
til  the  symbols  embody  various  forms  of  strength, 
the  lion  among  wild,  and  the  ox  among  tame  beasts, 
the  eagle  among  birds,  the  man  as  supreme  over  all 

nature,  is  in  favor  of  this;  (2)  the  Syriac  t-S«-Oj 
to  plough,  i.  e.  to  cut  into;  hence  Arab.  <■   <-.  '~*ij 

sculpsit ;  and  here  a  doubt  occurs  whether  in  the 
active  or  passive  sense,    "  that  which  ploughs  "  = 

the  ox  (comp.  "'PS,  "ox,"  from  same  word  in 
Arab.  "  to  plough  "),  which  briiitrs  us  to  thefo'via 
prcecijma  o{  S|)encer;  or,  that  which  is  carved  = 
an  image.     In  favor  of  the  latter  is  the  fact  that 

3T13  is  rabbinical  for  "  image  "  generically  (Si- 
monis,  Ifcugct,  and  I'agninus,  Lexx.  s.  v. ),  perhaps 
as  the  only  ima<,'e  known  to  the  law,  all  others  be- 
ing deemed  forbidden,  but  possibly  also  as  contain- 
ing the  true  germ  of  meaning."  l?esides  these  two 
wi8<lom  or  intelligence  has  been  given  by  high 
authority  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  (.Jerome 
on  Is.  vi.  2);  so  I'liilo  <k  Vit.  Mas.  008  —  oij  8'  hv 
"EWrjuts  ("iwoiff,  itrlyvuxris  «al  ^TrtffTrifxri  iro\- 
Ki)  [Opp.  ii.  150  ed.  .Man-;.!;  .ind  Ck-m.  Alex. 
Strom,  v.  c.  0,  p.  240  [007  ed.  Totter]  —  ^BeKfi 
if  rh  ivofxa  twv  x*?'"'^'/*  Sr]\odv  aiaQy)(riv 
itoWi\v. 

Though  the  ex.ict  form  of  the  cheniliim  is  uncer- 
tain, they  must  have  home  a  genend  rescmlilance ,  .  ,  .    ,•  .        ■•■  .i  » 
.     .,        ■'        ..        ,.  .         «            i-       I              11       ing  no  olijective  j)crsonal  reality,  or  were  they  act- 
to  the  composite  religious  hgures  louiul   upon  the       7  ,    ■     ■*            '       ,        ,      J        .,     ,         .    i  o 
'                 "                                -     '            ,    u.-u  lieinjrs  reiircsentcd  under  these  ideal  symbols .' 


Fig.  7.     A  sacred  Egyptian  boat  or  ark,  with  two  fig- 
ures perhaps  roscinbling  cherubim.     (U'ilkinBOD.) 

two  figures  with  extended  wings,  which  remind  ua 
of  the  description  of  the  cherubim  "  covering  the 
mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  [link- 
ing] one  to  another"  (Hx.  xxv.  20).  H.  H. 
^^'ere  the  ciierubim  merely  ideal  symbols,  hav- 


monuments  of  Kgypt,  .Assyria,  liiiiivlonia,  and 
Persia.  'I'he  first  two  figures  are  winged  creatures 
&x>m  the  Egyptian  monuments.     The  next  three 


a  The  griniii  of  Nortliern  fiiblu  wafcliiiiK  ttie  gold 
In  the  wiMunicss  has  (sec  nbovf.-l  Ikh-ii  <oiii|«ircti  with 
the  cheruli,  both  iiit  ^l•^;HrlJ.•l  lii.t  <M>iii|><>site  foriii,  mid 
his  fuiirtion  US  the  giiAnlidii  of  a  triymure.  The 
"watchful  dragon"'  of  the  He.-iiwridcs  dcciii.i  perhaps 
ft  bbuloiu  rcllex  of  the  same,  wliere  powiihiv  the  ''ser- 
pent" (£paKui>|  may,  by  a  change  not  uiicouimon  in 
tiyth.  hiivc  tjikcn  the  plurr  f)f  the  "  rheruhiiii,''  The 
Irigoii  niid  the  bull  Imve  their  pliu'c  aluo  in  the  legend 
)f  the  gill  leu  lleece.    There  is  a  ver>'  near  rawiiublauce 


re]>r('.seiitcil  under  these  ideal  syr 
In  supjiort  of  the  former  view,  it  is  aUcged,  (1)  that 
we  meet  with  these  ideal  forms  only  in  i)oetic  de- 
scription, or  prophetic  vision,  or  symbolic  worship, 


too  between  the  names  -ypOir-  (with  t  afTormalire)  and 
Il-nr  ;  and  possibly  nn  nflfinity  between  ypvir-  and  the 
Greek  forillH  yAutru,  yXv(fi<o,  yfl<x<j>u,  y\d<f>vi>oi  (cf.  Oer 
man  ip-abm),  all  related  to  carving,  lui  between  ^-I'H/l 
nnd  fheSyriarand  .\nib.  wonls  signifying  «rni-i<,  srtilp- 
.111,  kr  ,  at>  above.  Wo  have  another  fbnii  of  the  nam* 
root  probalily  in  Kvpfin,  the  block  or  tablet  on  whlek 
the  laws  were  engravid. 
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ind  the  like;  (2)  that  the  forms  are  manifestly  of 
I  symbolic  character;  and  (3)  that  they  correspond 
with  similar  symboUc  representations,  of  Egyjitian, 
AssjTian,  and  Indian  antiquity.  So  Hengstenberg 
(Die  Bdc/ter  Jfoses,  p.  157  ff.),  Keil  {Archdol.  § 
19),  Iliivemick  ( Comtn.  iiber  Ezech. ;  Varies,  iiler  d. 
Theol.  lies  A.  T.  pp.  79,  80),  Neumann  (Ztitschr. 
f.  luth.  Theol.  1853,  1.  137  ff.),  Lange  (Blbelwerk, 
Gen.  iii.  23,  24). 

Li  favor  of  the  other  view,  it  is  maintained,  that 
the  representation  of  these  beings  under  symbolic 
forms,  for  purposes  of  poetical  description,  &c.,  does 
not  exclude  their  objective  reality;  that  similar 
representations  among  ancient  heathen  nations  are 
only  relics  of  early  tradition,  or  of  a  primitive  re\ela- 
tion;  furthermore,  ^at  in  the  Scriptures  (e.  r/.  Fs. 
x\iii.  10,  compared  with  Ps.  civ.  3,  4)  angels  and 
cherubim  are  placed  in  the  same  category,  and 
hence  the  real  existence  of  both  must  stand  or  fall 
together;  and  finally,  that  the  mention  of  them  in 
a  narration  of  actual  facts,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  is  decisive  of  the  question,  if  we  hold  to 
the  historical  reality  of  what  is  there  related.  So 
Kurtz  (Gesch.  dts  Alien  Bundes,  p.  63  ff. ;  art. 
Cherubim.,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encylclop.),  DelitZoch 
{Genesis,  3te  AuH.  p.  196),  Hofmann  (Schriftbe- 
weis,  i.  179  ff.,  317  ff.),  Niigelsbach  (Der  GotU 
mensch,  i.  324). 

On  the  reasons  for  the  first  view,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  symbolic  character  of  the  forms 
certainly  does  not  exclude  an  objective  reality;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  symbol 
Is  sufficient  in  itself  for  any  purpose  that  can  fairly 
be  claimed  in  the  connection,  and  requires  no  cor- 
responding personality. 

In  the  reasons  given  for  the  other  view,  it  is 
plainly  a  false  inference  from  the  comparison  of 
Ps.  xviii.  10  with  Ps.  civ.  3,  4,'  that  angels  and 
cherubim  stand  in  the  same  category  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scriptures.  The  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  former  is  attested  by  their  frequent  ap- 
pearance on  earth;  while  to  the  existence  of  the 
latter  there  is  no  similar  attestation,  unless  it  be 
found  in  tlie  third  chapter  of  (ieiiasis.  But  the 
historical  reality  of  the  facts  there  narrated  is  not 
impaired  by  regarding  the  cherubim,  spoken  of  in 
V.  24,  as  symbolic  representations  of  the  divine 
majesty  and  power,  in  whatever  way  these  were 
manifested. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  of  this  passage  we  have  the 
definite  form,  "  the  cherubim  and  the  flaming 
Bword;  "  not  "as  though  the  whole  of  some  recog- 
nized number  "  (as  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  preceding  article)  but  denoting  well  known  and 
^miliar  objects  or  conceptions. 

One  of  the  statements  in  the  last  paragraph  but 
two  of  the  preceding  article  is  founded  on  a  very 
injurious  perversion  of  the  Greek  text  in  Rev.  vi.  1, 
3,  5,  7.  It  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Er.ismas 
bUowed  the  later  corrupted  copies  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
tate  (translating  fi'om  it  into  Greek)  instead  of  the 
hreek  manuscript  which  was  before  him,  as  showi. 
by  Prof.  Dehtzsch  in  his  collation  of  it  with  Eras- 
mus's printed  Greek  text  (Hnmlschrifll.  Fuiule, 
1861).  Instead  of  the  false  reading  of  the  current 
text,  the  true  reading  is  "Come!"  Instead  of 
'  inviting  the  seer  to  '  come  and  see,'  "  it  is  an  au- 
ioritative  summons,  calling  forth  the  several  per- 
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sonages,  on  the  white,  the  red,  the  bla  k,  .aid  the 
pale  horse,  to  the  service  assigned  to  each. 

T.  J.  C. 

CHES'ALON  (V'^^DT  [l)ietr.,  strength.fimtr- 
ness;  Vunt,  fatness,  fertility]  XaaXwu;  [Mer. 
XatraAo.'j':]  Clieslon),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  west  part  of  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  apparently  situated  on  the  shoulder  (A. 
V.  "  side  ")  of  Mount  Jeanm  (.Josh.  xv.  10).  The 
name  does  not,  however,  reappear  in  the  list  of 
towns  of  .luduh  later  in  the  same  chapter.  Mount 
.Tearim,  the  "  Mount  of  Forests,"  has  not  necessa- 
rily any  connection  witli  Kirjath  .Jearim,  though  the 
two  were  evidently,  from  their  proximity  in  this 
statement  of  the  boundary,  not  far  apart.  Chesa- 
lon  was  the  next  landmark  to  Heth-shemesh,  and  it 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  that  Dr.  Robinson 
has  observed  a  nnxlern  village  named  Kesla,  about 
six  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  'Ain  S/,ems,  on  the  west- 
ern mountains  of  .ludah  (Rob.  ii.  30,  note;  iii. 
154).  Eusebius  and  .Jerome,  in  the  Ononutslicon, 
mention  a  Chaslon,  but  they  ditter  as  to  its  situ- 
ation, the  former  placing  it  in  Benjamin,''  the  latter 
in  Judah :  both  agree  that  it  was  a  very  large  \il- 
lage  in  the  neiglilwrhood  of  .Jerusalem.  The  mean-  ' 
iug  of  the  name  is  thought  by  Professor  Stanley, 
like  ChesuUoth,  to  have  reference  to  its  situation 
on  the  "  loins  "  of  the  mountain.  G. 

CHE'SED  (1^:;:  :  XaCdS;  [Alex.  XaaCaB:] 
Cased),  fourth  son  of  Xahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 
[Chaldea.  p,  408.] 

CHE'SIL  (7^p^  [afoot  or  impiims']:  Bae- 
0T)A.:  Alex.  Xao-eip;  [Aid.  Xecn'S:]  t>si7),  a  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  named  \vith  Hor- 
mah  and  Ziklag  (.Josh.  xv.  30).  The  name  does 
not  occur  again,  but  in  the  list  of  towns  given  out 
of  .Judah  to  Simeon,  the  name  Bktuul  occurs 
in  place  of  it  (xix.  4),  as  if  the  one  were  identical 
with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the  other.  This  is  con- 
firmed Ijy  the  readinir  of  1  ("hr.  iv.  30,  Bkthuel; 
by  that  of  the  LXX.  as  given  above,  and  by  the 
mention  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27  of  a  Bethel  among  the 
cities  of  the  extreme  south.     In  this  case  we  can 

only  conclude  that   7^D'D  was  an  early  variation  of 

bin3.  G. 

CHEST.  By  this  word  are  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  (1.)  P"1S  or 

'""^t?!  from  "^"^S*,  to  gather:  ki^(dt6s:  <jazophyl- 
acium.  This  is  invariably  used  for  the  Ark  of  the 
Co\enant,  and  with  two  exceptions,  for  that  oiJy. 
It  is  Lnstructive  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  no 


a  Possibly  referring  to  the  village  now  Beit  Ik%a, 
Mtween  Jerusalem  and  Ntbi  Samwil,  and  therefore  in 
■ei^amin 


1 


.oil 


Egyptian  chest  or  box  froir  Thebes.     (Wilkinson.) 
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x>niiection  whutever  between  this  word  aiul  that  for 
the  "ark  "  of  Noali,  anil  for  the  "ark  "  in  which 

Moses  was  hid  among  tiie  flajrs  (hoth  i^ZPi,  7V- 
(m/i).  The  two  exceptions  alhided  to  are  ('0  the 
"  coHin  "  in  wliich  tlie  Injnes  of  Joseph  were  can-ietl 
from  l*4^ypt  (Gen.  1.  Hi;  rendered  in  tlie  Tari^.  I's. 
Jon.  \>y  y\waa6Koixov  —  comp.  .loim  xii.  U  —  in 
Hebrew  lettei-s:  tlie  rBading  of  the  wliole  passaj^e 
is  very  siiiijidar);  aiu^6)  the  "chest"  in  wliich 
Jelioiada  the  priest  collected  the  alms  for  tlie  repjiirs 
of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xii.  !»,  10;  2  ('hr.  xxiv.  8-U). 
Of  the  former  the  following  wootl-cut  is  probably  a 

netir  represent;ition.     (2.)  D^T33,  "  chests,"   from 

T32,  to  hoard  (Ez.  xxvii.  24  only):  A.  V.  "chests." 
*^  G. 

CHESTNUT-TREE  (1'T2-I3?,  Vinmm: 
vKdrafos,  Marrj:  plnUtnus).  Mention  is  made 
of  the  'ariiwii  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of  the  trees 
from  which  Jacob  took  rods  in  which  "  he  pilled 
white  strakcs,"  to  set  them  before  Laban's  Hocks 
when  they  came  to  drink  (see  on  this  subject 
SiiKKi'):  in  liz.  xxxi.  8,  the  'drnu'm  is  S|K)keii  of  as 
one  of  the  f,'lories  of  Assyria.  The  balance  of  au- 
thority is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  "plane-tree" 
beini;  the  tree  denoted  by  'dnm'm,  for  so  read  the 
LXX.  (in  Gen.  /.  c),  the  Vnlg.,  the  Ghaldee,  with 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  (Celsius,  //ivm/j.  i. 
513).  'ITie  A.  v.,  which  follows  the  Habbins,  is 
certiiinly  to  be  rejected,  for  the  context  of  the  pas- 
sages where  the  word  occurs  indicates  sonic  tree 
which  thrives  best  in  low  and  moist  situations, 
whereas  the  chestnut-tree  is  rather  a  tree  which 
prefers  dr>-  and  hilly  cfround.  Dr.  Kitto  ( Cyc.  art. 
Annoii),  in  illustration  of  liz.  (/.  <;.)  .s;iys  that  "the 
planes  of  Assyria  are  of  extraordinary  size  and 
Ijeaiity,  in  both  resjiects  exceeding  even  tliose  of 
l';Jc.stine;  it  consists  with  our  own  experience,  that 
one  may  travel  far  in  Western  Asia  without  meet- 
ing such  trees,  and  so  many  together,  as  occur  in 
the  (Jlienar  (plane)  groves  of  Assyria  and  'Media." 
The  |)laiie-trees  of  I'ersia  are  now  and  have  been 
long  held  in  the  greatest  veneration ;  with  the  Greeks 
also  the.se  trees  were  great  favorites;  Herodotus 
(vii.  31)  tells  a  story  of  how  Xerxes  on  his  way  to 
Sardis  met  with  a  plane-tree  of  exceeding  beauty, 
to  which  he  ni;ule  an  otieriiig  of  golden  ornaments. 
A  fine  s|)ecinien  of  the  ])lane-tree  was  growuig  a 
few  yeiirs  ago  (1844)  at  \'t>stitza,  on  the  (!ulf  of 
Le[)anto;  it  measurefl  4(!  feet  in  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hev.  S.  Clark  of  IJattersea,  who  has 
^ven  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  John's  Forest 
Trees  of  Bridiin  (ii.  20<i).  The  pkne-trees  of  Pal- 
estine in  ancient  days  were  prol)ably  more  numerous 
than  they  are  now;  thoui;h  modern  tnivellers  occa- 
giiiTially  refer  to  lliiiii.  Uddn  {Olis.  ii.  10,"))  .speaks 
of  very  high  plane-trees  near  .\ntioch;  DelalJoque 
(Voyiiij.  <lt  Syrie  et  ilu  M.  J.ihuii,  p.  197)  men- 
tions entire  forests  of  pLines  which  line  the  margin 
of  the  Orontes;  and  in  another  place  (p.  70)  he 
sjieiiks  of  having  jkliswI  the  iiiLrht  under  ))L-ine3  of 
great  beauty  in  a  valley  near  Ix-iianon. 

In  Fx:clns.  xxiv.  14,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  "a 
^lane-tree  by  the  water."  W.  H. 

CHESUL'LOTH  (with  the  definite  article, 
mvPiri:  Xao-oAtie:  C'lSfilnlh),  one  of  the 
lowns  of  Is-sacbar,  iiieaninu'  in  Hebrew  "the  loins," 
Mid  therefore,  |KTliapH.  deriving  its  name  from  its 
Htuation  on  the  s\i>\n-  of  some  monntain  (.Fosh.  xix. 
18.      iS<«    the  quotation    from   Jarchi    in    KcU's 
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Jus/iiifi,  p.  338).  Fnim  its  position  in  the  lists  H 
apjieurs  to  be  between  .lezreel  and  Sliunem  {So- 
l(im),  and,  therefore,  not  far  enough  north  to  be 
the  //•»•(//  mentioned  by  lloliinson  (ii.  332)  or  the 
jiLice  rioted  by  I'.useMus  and  .Jerome  under  Ac- 
chaseluth,  'AxeffAoifl,  in  the  Ommifisticon.     G. 

CHETTI'IM  or  CHET'TIIM  [XfTTeidfx. 
Alex.  [Sin.  Aid. J  Xerritifj.'-  Celldiii),  1  Mace,  i 
1.      [ClIlTTl.M.J  W.  A.  W. 

CHE'ZIB   (ana    [lying,  Ges.;  lyiny  brook, 

Fiirst];  Sam.  Cod.  Jl^tZ;  Sam.  Vers.  nmi3  : 
Xaafi'r-  Vulg.  translating  ejuo  nnto  pnrere  uUra 
cessavit,  and  comp.  a  similar  translation  by  Aquila, 
in  Jer.  Qu.  Ilebr.),  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  5).  Judah  was*  t  Chezib  when  the 
(.'anaanitess  Bath  shua  bore  his  third  son  Shelah. 
The  other  places  named  in  this  remarkable  narra- 
tive are  aU  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore in  tiie  absence  of  any  specification  of  the  po- 
sition of  Chezib,  we  may  adojit  the  opinion  of  the 
interpreters,  ancient  and  modern,  who  identify  it 

with  Aciiziu  (^''TpS).  It  is  also  probably  iden- 
tical with  CiiozEBA.  ,  G. 

CHI'DON  (n"*?  :  LXX.  Vat.  omits;  Alex. 
XfiBwv-  Cliidon),  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  9 
is  given  to  the  thresliing-iloor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  ti-aiisiiort  from  Kirjath-jearim  to 
.leriLsidem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uzzah.  In 
the  parallel  account  in  2  Sam.  vi.  the  name  is  given 
as  Nachon.  The  word  Chidon  signifies  a  "jave- 
lin; "  Xachon,  "prepared"  or  "firm."  Whether 
there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the  same 
.spot,  or  whether  the  one  is  simply  a  corruption  or 
alteration  of  the  other  is  ipiite  uncertain  (see  Ges. 
7'/(('s.  ()83;  Sinionis,  C/wm.  339,  340).  Josephus 
(.-1«^  vii.  4,  §  2)  has  XeiSaSj/-  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Jerome,  Quasi.  Heb.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  9)  was 
tliat  Chidon  acquired  its  name  from  being  the  spot 
on  whicli  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched  out  the 
weapon  of  tliat  name  (A.  V.  "spear")  towards  Ai 
(.losli.  viii.  18).  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with  all 
our  ide.'us  of  the  topography  of  the  locality.       G. 

*  ^\'ords  so  obscure  justify  other  conjectures.  It 
is  more  satisfiictory  to  regard  the  terms  as  commem- 
orative of  events  rather  than  names  of  the  own- 
ers: (1)  the  threshing-floor  of  smiting  (from  n23, 
to  smite),  because  Jclio\ah  smote  Uzzah  there;  and 
(2)  threshing-floor  of  the  blow  or  (figunitive)  jave- 
lin with  which  Uzzah  was  there  smittten.  1'kkez- 
L'zzAii  (2  Sam.  vi.  8)  seems  to  have  been  the  per- 
sonal designation  under  which  the  fatal  spot  was 
known  to  subse<juent  times.  See  Jlovers,  Kiit. 
Unlersuch.  iib.  die  bibl.  C/iroiiik;  p.  IGC;  Keil, 
Hooks  of  SiDiiuel,  p.  332  (Clark's  Library);  and 
Wordsw"orth,  /My  Bible  icith  Notes,  ii.  82.     H. 

CHILDREN  (="32  [sons]:  -riKva,  iraiSla: 
liberi,Jilii.  From  the  root  n32,  to  build,  are  de- 
rivcfl  both  75,  son,  as  in  I5en-hanan,  <S:c.,  aiiA  HS, 

dniKjhter,  as  in  I^th-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  *^2» 
smi,  occurs  in  ().  T.,  and  appears  in  N.  T.  in  such 
words  as  Riniabas,  but  which  in  plur.  7^|32,  Ea. 
vi.  10,  resembles  more  the  Hebrew.  Cognate  wordf 
are  the  Arabic  Heni,  «»««,  in  the  sense  of  descend- 
nnts,  and  Henat,  dauf/liters,  (Jes.  pp.  215,  236 
Shaw,    TravtU,  I'r.  p.  8).     The  blessing  of  off 
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■priiig,  bat  especially,  and  sometimes  exclusively, 
of  the  male  sex,  is  hie;hly  valued  among  all  Eastern 
nations,  while  the  absence  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
severest  punishments  (Her.  i.  13G;  Strab.  sv.  733; 
Gen.  xvi.  2,  xxix.  31,  xxx.  1,  14;  Deut.  vii.  14;  1 
Sam.  i.  6,  ii.  5,  iv.  20;  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  xviii.  18;  2 
K.  iv.  14;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  15;  Hos.  ix.  14; 
Esth.  V.  11;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3,  .5;  Eccl.  vi.  3;  Drusius, 
Prov.  Ben-Sine,  ap.  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  1887;  Lane, 
Mud.  E(jijpi.  i.  208,  240:  Jlrs.  Poole,  F.nglishw.  in 
Egypt,  iii.  163;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  l" Arcib.  67: 
Chardin,  Voyu/e,  vii.  446;  Kussell,  Nubia,  343). 
Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not  always, 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  assistance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxvili. 
28,  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  20;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  96;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  42.5; 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  ii.  217,  219,  222). 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  boru,  and  the  umbilical 
cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rublied  with  salt, 
and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Arab  mothers 
sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or  sand 
(Ez.  xvi.  4;  Job  xxxviii.  9;  Luke  ii.  7;  Burckhardt, 
l.  c).  On  the  8th  day  the  rit€  of  circumcision  in 
the  case  of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and  a  name  given, 
sometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
father,  and  generally  conveying  some  special  mean- 
ing. Among  Mohammedans,  circumcision  is  most 
commonly  delayed  till  the  5th,  6th,  or  even  the 
14th  year  (Gen.  xxi.  4,  xxix.  32,  35,  xxx.  6,  24; 
I^v.  xii.  3;  Is.  vii.  14,  viii.  3;  Luke  i.  59,  ii.  21, 
and  Lightfoot,  «'/  he. ;  Spencer,  de  Leyg.  Ilebr.  v. 
62;  Strab.  xvii.  824:  Her.  ii.  36,  104;  Burckhardt, 
ibid.  i.  96;  Lane,  Mud.  Egypt,  i.  87;  Jlrs.  Poole, 
Englishw.  in  Egypt,  iii.  158;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  p. 
70).  [CiKcusicisiox.]  After  the  birth  of  a 
male  child,  the  mother  was  considered  unclean  for 
7  +  33  days;  if  the  child  were  a  female,  for  double 
that  period  14  -)-  66  days.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
she  was  to  make  an  offering  of  purification  of  a 
lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon  or  turtle- 
dove as  a  sin-offering,  or  in  case  of  poverty,  two 
doves  or  pi^icons,  one  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  other 
as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii.  1-8;  Luke  ii.  22).  The 
period  of  nursing  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
prolonged  to  3  years  (Is.  xlix.  15;  2  llacc.  vii.  21'; 
comp.  Livingstone,  TrKvels,  c.  vi.  p.  120;  but 
Burckhardt  leads  to  a  different  conclusion).  The 
Mohammedan  law  enjoins  mothers  to  suckle  their 
children  for  2  full  years  if  possible  (Lane,  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  83;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishw.  in  Egypt,  iii. 
161).  Nurses  were  employed  in  cases  of  necessity 
(Ex.  ii.  9,  Gen.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8;  2  Sam.  iv.  4; 
2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning 
was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab 
children  wear  little  or  no  clotliing  for  4  or  5  years ; 
the  young  of  both  sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the 
mothers  on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to 
which  allusion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixvi. 
12;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  83).  Both  boys  and 
girls  in  their  early  years,  boys  probably  till  theu- 
5th  year,  were  under  the  care  of  the  women  (Prov. 
xxxi.  1 ;  Herod,  i.  136 ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  733 ;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  p.  24).  Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken 
by  the  father  under  his  charge.     Those  in  wealthy 

families  had  tutors  or  governors  (□''3pS,  irotSa- 

yeoyol)  who  were  sometimes  eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12; 
2  K.  X.  1,  5;  Is.  xUx.  23;  Gal.  iii.  24;  Esth.  ii. 
7;  Joseph.  Vit.  76;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  83). 
Daughters  usually  remained  in  the  women's  apart- 
uents  till  marriag  \  or,  among  the  poorer  classes, 
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were  employed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xii.  •; 
Num.  xii.  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  11;  Prov.  xxxi.  19,  23; 
Ecdus.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9;  2  Mace.  iii.  19).  The  ex- 
ample, however,  and  authority  of  the  mother  were 
carefully  upheld  to  children  of  both  sexes  (Deut 
xxi.  20;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20;   1  K.  ii.  19). 

The  first-bgrn  male  children  were  regarded  as  de- 
voted to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offer- 
ing (Ex.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22). 
Children  devoted  by  special  \tiw,  as  Samuel  was, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  very  early 
years  in  a  school  or  place  of  education  near  the  tab- 
ernacle or  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  24,  28).  [Educa- 
tion.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father, 
over  children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  rev- 
erence enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a 
parent,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  Chil- 
dren were  liable  to  be  taken  as  slaves  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  debt,  and  were  expected  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  washing  the  feet, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  age. 
How  this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  Corban. 
The  like  obedience  is  enjoined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24 ;  Lev.  xxi.  9 ;  Num.  xii.  14 ;  Deut.  xxiv. 
10 ;  1  K.  ii.  19 ;  2  K.  xiv.  6,  iv.  1 ;  Is.  1. 1 ;  Neh.  v. 
5;  Job  xxiv.  9;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xxix.  3;  Dru- 
sius, Qiuest.  Ilebr.  ii.  63,  ap.  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  1547; 
Col.  iii.  20;  Eph.  vi.  1;  1  Tim.  i.  9;  comp.  Virg. 
JEn.  vi.  609;  and  Servius,  ad  he:;  Aristoph.  Ban. 
146;  Plato,  P/ictido,  144;  de  Legg.  ix.). 

The  legal  age  was  12,  or  even  earher  in  the  case 
of  a  female,  and  13  for  a  male  (Maimon.  de  Pros. 
c.  v.;  Grotius  and  Calmet  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  mheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all 
the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double 
portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3;  1 
Chr.  v.  1,  2;  Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance;  l)ut  if  a  man 
had  no  son,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters, 
but  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  theii 
father's  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

The  term  sons  was  applied  also  to  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  sects 
which  arose  after  the  Captivity  [Education  ; 
Scribes].  (Lightfoc^ //o;'.  Ilebr.  on  John  xiii. 
33,  Luke  xi.  4-5,  JohPxvL  [xv.  ?]  IG.)  [Comp. 
Matt.  xii.  27 ;  Luke  xi.  19.  See  also  1  Cor.  iv.  14, 
15,  17;  1  Tim.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  i.  2;  Philem.  10;  3 
John  4.     A.]  H.  ^Y.  P. 

CHIL'EAB.     [Abig.ail;  Daniel.] 

CHIL'ION  [properly  Chilyon]  CjV^?  • 
XiKaidiV,  [Vat.  Ptuth  i.  2,  KeA.;]  Alex.  XeXetev, 
[XatAecoj/:]  Chelion),  the  son  of  Elimelech  and 
Naomi,  and  husband  of  Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  iv.  9). 
He  is  described  as  "  an  Ephrathite  ( ?  EDhraimite) 
of  Bethlehem-j  udah . ' ' 

*  The  etymology  usually  assigned  for  the  names 
of  the  brothers  (Ruth  i.  2)  is  n^|)  for  Chilion, 
sickly,  and  H^tt  for  Mahlon,  jnning;  either  given 
to  them  at  first  from  prognostics  of  their  early  fate, 
which, as  they  died  young,  were  fulfilled,  or  substi- 
tuted for  other  original  names,  after  their  death,  in 
the  family  traditions.  Considering  how  readily  the 
orientals  change  the  names  of  persons  both  living 
and  dead,  the  latter  supposition  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible.    See  Bertheau  {Richier  u.  liuth,  p.  239). 
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But  the  derivation  is  uncertain.  So  pood  a  acholar 
U  Cassel  {liklikr  u.  Hulli,  p.  205)  refers  Chilion  to 

?  v3,  and  Malilon  to     ^  '^^  i.  e.  the  former,  oi-na- 

-  T  '  ' 

ment,  and  the  latter,  yo*/ ;  »)  tiiat  the  names  could 
have  been  given  to  them  at  their  iiirth  as  terms  of 
parental  fondness.  Mr.  Wright  {lluth  in  Hebrew 
ami  C/tdUke,  p.  2)  conjectures  thaf  the  children 
were  so  named  (sahieux;  (k.-iliiuilon)  on  account 
of  the  s.id  condition  of  tlie  land  at  the  time.  That 
the  land  was  six;cially'  alilicfed  at  the  time  they 
were  Ijorn  we  do  not  know.  The  famine  wliich 
drove  the  family  to  Moah  was  later.  The  names, 
in  whatever  way  explained,  atlord  but  a  sUght  foot- 
bold  for  assailing  the  historical  claims  of  the  book. 

CHIL'MAD  ("rp^S:  Xapf^du;  [-Aid.  Xa\- 
ndv;  Comp.  XaKfid0-]  Clidmml),  a  place  or  coun- 
try mentioiied  in  conjunction  with  .Sheba  and  As- 
ghur  (Kz.  xxvii.  2-'J).  The  only  name  bearing  any 
gimiLority  to  it  is  Charmande,  a  town  ne;ir  the  Eu- 
phrates between  the  Mascas  and  the  Babylonian 
trontier  (Xcn.  Amib.  i.  5,  §  10).  As  however  no 
otlier  writer  notices  this  place,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  it  was  of  suthcient  importance  to  rank 
with  fcjheba  and  Asshur.  llitzig  (Ccmunent.  on 
Ez.  1.  0.)    proposes   to   alter   the   punctuation   to 

^S73,  with  the  sense,  "Asshur  was  as  thy  jnipil 
in  commerce.  W.  L.  B. 

*  Kawlinson  identifies  Chihnad  with  Kalwadha. 
[ClIALDK.V,  §  4.^  A. 

CHIM'HAM  (Cnp3  Ipinitig,  hnginy-], 
but  see  below;  \ajxaaix\  A'ex.  X.ai>aav\  [Comp.  Xi- 
imav,  'hxi^fxa-av,  L.XX.  in  .Jer.  c<irru])t;]  Joseph. 
"Ax'V'"'°S'  Cliiiinniim),  a  luUower,  and  jirobably  a 
•on  (Joseph.  Anl.  vii.  11,  §  4;  and  comp.  1  K.  ii. 
7)  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  from  be- 
yond Jordan  with  llavid  (2  .Sam.  xix.  37,  o8,  40). 
David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him  a  posses- 
sion at  Bethlehem,  on  which,  in  Liter  times,  an  inn 

or  Kkan  (Pi^'^l)  was  standing,  well  known  as  the 
Btarting-point  for  tra\ellers  from  Jerusalem  to 
Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17)."  There  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  name,  possibly  from  its  not  being  that 
of  a  Hebrew.  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  it  is  in  the  He- 
brew text  Chimhan,  Ti^^i  ^^^  '"  ^^^  Chetib  of 
Jer.  xli.  17,  Chemoham,  DmC?.  G. 

CHIN'NERETH  [IM.  Cinne'reth  or  Kin- 
ne'reth]   (accurately  [?]  Cinnareth,  n^j33  [V  in 

pause  n??3~]:  Kfuepfd;  Alex.  Xfvtpod;  [Aid. 
XfVfptO'-]  Cinerclli),  a  fortified  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Nai)iitali  (.losh.  xix.  35  only),  of  which  no  trace 
is  found  in  later  writers,  and  no  remains  by  travel- 
lers. Whellicr  it  gave  its  name  to,  or  received  it 
fix»m,  the  lake,  which  was  |X)ssii>ly  adjacent,  is  quite 
uncertain.  Ity  St.  Jerome  (.'iiiimereth  was  identi- 
fied with  tlie  later  Tiberias.  Tliis  may  have  lieen 
from  some  Inidition  then  existin;;;  the  only  corrob- 
oration which  we  ran  find  for  it  is  the  mention  in 
Joshua  of  Ilammatii  as  near  it.  which  was  possibly 
the  Huintiuhn  or  I'.nimnus,  near  the  nhore  of  the 
lake  a  lit'le  south  of  Tiberias.     This  is  denied  by 


o  •  We  Bee   from  Jer.  xli.  17  that  this  KJian  bore 
^hiubam's  name  for  nt  luafit  4  centuries,  and  (as  the 
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Reland  (IGl),  on  the  ground  that  Capernaum  b 
said  by  St.  Matt.  (iv.  13)  to  have  been  on  the  verj 
iiordere  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zebu- 
lun  was  to  the  south  of  Naphtali.  But  St.  Mat- 
thew's expression  will  hardly  bear  this  strict  inter- 
pretation. The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have 
given  its  name  (slightly  altered)  to  a  district  —  "all 

Cl.NMCl'.OTIl  •'  (1   K.  XV.  20).  G. 

*  The  name  (Josh.  xix.  35)  is  spelt  "  Cinnereth" 
in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  other  %fly  editions. 
According  to  Fiirst,  the  city  "  in    ater  times  waa 

called  "ip^22  Genusar  (Megida  G"  ).  .  .  .  At  the 
time  of  Karclii  (at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent- 
ury) it  was  still  in  existence,  lying,  without  doubt, 
one  hour  northwest  of  Tabariyya  [Tiberias],  where 
the  ruins  of  (Jnnsur  are  still  ibund  at  the  present 
day"  {Ilib.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Davidson's  transL).     A. 

CHIN'NERETH,  SEA  OF  (H'i^pS  DJ  : 
7]  daKaaffa  Xfi/epfB  [etc. :]  mare  Cenereth,  Num. 
xxxiv.  11;  .losJi.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea  which  is 
most  familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret."  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua  —  as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan 
opposite  to  the  "Sea  of  the  .Arabah,"  ('.  e.  the 
Dead  Sea;  as  having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it, 
Ac.  (Dent.  iii.  17;  .losh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the  two 
former  of  these  passages  the  word  "sea"  is  omit- 
ted; in  the  two  latter  it  is  in  a  plural  form  — 

"Chiimeroth"    (ace.    Cinnaroth,     n"n23,     and 

n'l~)33,  Ciimroth.  [Vulg.  Ceneroth]).  The  word 
is  by  some  derived  from  (  innoor  {Kivvvpa,  cithara, 
a  "harp"),  as  if  in  allusion  to  the  oval  shape  of 
the  lake.  But  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  doulitful. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  Cinnereth  was  an  ancient 
Canaanite  name  existing  long  prior  to  the  Isi-aeUte 
conquest,  and,  like  other  names,  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raelites into  their  Ian<i;uage.  The  subsequent  name 
"  Gennesar  "  was  fierived  from  "Cinnereth"  by  a 
change  of  letters  of  a  kind  frequent  enough  in  the 
East.     [Gknxksahkt.]  G. 

CHIN'NEROTH  ("I'^'^jJ",  nS-ia"? :  k«v- 
eptid,  XevepfO;  Ale^.  X(Vfae66i,  Xfyvtpfd'-  Cen- 
eroth), Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3.     [CiUNNKitKTii.] 

W.  A.  W. 

*  In  A.  V.  ed.  IGll,  and  other  early  editions, 
the  word  is  spelt  "Cinneroth,"  as  in  1  K.  xv.  20. 
See  CisxKiioTii.  A. 

CHI'OS  (X.'os:  [Chins]).  The  position  of  this 
island  in  reference  to  the  neighboring  islands  and 
coasts  cotdd  hardly  be  letter  described  than  in  the 
detailed  account  of  .St.  I'aul's  return  voyage  from 
Troxs  to  Ciesarea  (.Vets  xx.,  xxi.).  Having  come 
from  Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  ar- 
rived the  next  day  over  against  Chios  (v.  16),  the 
next  day  at  Samos  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium  (ib.); 
and  the  following  day  at  Miletus  (lb.);  thence  he 
went  by  < 'os  and  Kliodes  to  I'atara  (xxi.  1). 
[MiTVi.r.M;;  Samo.s.]  With  this  it  is  worth 
while  to  com])are  the  account  of  Ilenid'o  voyage  to 
join  Marcus  Agri]ipa  in  the  Black  Sea.  AVe  are 
told  (Josej)h.  Anl.  xvi.  2,  §  2)  that  after  passing 
by  Bhodes  and  Cos,  he  was  detained  some  time  by 
north  winds  at  Chios,  and   sailed  on  to  Mitylene, 


"  fumiHhcd  shelter  for  two  travellers  with  their  infant 
child  when  '  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,'  and  wheJ 


aaages  of  the  Kmt  are  xo  uiichnnifinf;)  may  liave  l>ecn    tho.v  too   from    tliat   spot   fled  Into  Figj'pt "  (Stanle; 
\b»  Khan  (KaToAvfia)   ffliicli   olmast  6  centuries   \atiBT\jewis'i  CViurc/i,  ii.  201).  II 
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irhen  the  winds  became  more  favorable.  It  appears 
that  during  tliis  stay  at  Chios  Herod  gave  very  lib- 
aral  sums  towards  the  restoration  of  some  public 
works  which  had  suffered  in  the  Mitliridatic  war. 
This  island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  otlier  asso- 
siation  with  the  Jews:  nor  is  it  specially  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  first  spread  of  Christianity 
by  the  Apostles.  When  St.  I'aul  was  there  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  he  did  not  land,  but  only 
passed  the  night  at  anchor.  At  that  time  Chios 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  (I'lin.  v.  38),  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
length  is  about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and 
bold;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it  has 
been  too  well  known,  under  its  modern  name  of 
Scio,  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants 
in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  Chios  is  de- 
scribed by  the  older  travellers,  Thevenot,  Tourne- 
fort,  and  Chandler.  J.  S.  H. 

CHISLEU.     [Months.] 

CHIS'LON  (^'I'^PS  [hope,  confidence] -.Xaa- 
\Sv-  Cl'.aselon),  father  of  Elidad,  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  chosen  to  assist  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

CHIS'LOTH  -  TA'BOR  ("13^1  n^DS, 
loins  of  Tabor:  Xa(rf\w0ai9\  Alex.  Xaaakocd 
fiadwp;  [Aid.  'AxaaaKdO  Qa^cip;  Comp.  XaceA- 
\a0da^d>p-]  Ccsth'ihthabor),  a  place  to  the  bor- 
der (  ^^l)  of  which  reached  the  border  of  Zebu- 
lun  (Josh.  xix.  12).  It  may  be  the  vUlage  of  Iksal, 
which  is  now  standing  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  the  west  of  Mount  Tabor.  Josephus  names  a 
\illage  Xaloth  as  in  the  great  plain,  /.  e.  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  and  a-s  one  of  the  landmarks  of  lower  Galilee, 
(B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1;  and  see  17/! 7,  §  41),  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  if  this  was  identical  with  Chisloth- 
Tabor  or  witli  Chesulloth.     [See  Tabok.]       G. 

CHIT'TIM,    KIT'TIM   (U'^riS,  W'^J^'D  : 

XTjTtoi,  KiTiOi,  Kr/nei'jii)  XeTTieijU'  [etc:]  Celtliim, 
Cethim),  a  family  or  race  descended  from  Javan 
(Gen.  X.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7;  A.  V.  Kittim),  closely 
related  to  the  Dodanira,  and  remotely  (as  we  may 
conclude  from  the  absence  of  the  conjunction  before 
it)  to  the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chittim  is 
frequently  noticed  in  Scripture:  Balaam  predicts 
that  a  fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  AssjTia  (Num.  xxiv.  21,  C'^riS  l^T^  ; " 
venient  in  trieribus  de  Italii,  Vulg.):  in  Is.  xxiii. 
1,  12,  it  appears  as  the  resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tjtc  : 

in  Jer.  ii.  10,  the  "  isles  of  Chittim "  (^*S,  i.  e. 
maritime  districts)  are  to  the  far  west,  as  Kedar  to 
the  east  of  Palestine :  the  T}Tians  procured  thence 
the  cedar  or  box-wood,  which  they  Inlaid  with  ivory 

for  the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  6,  "HS 

C^"]tyS,  A.  V.  "  the  company  of  the  Ashurites," 
but  rather  [ivory]  the  daughter  of  cedar,  i.  e.  in- 
closed in  cedar):  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  "ships  of  Chit- 
tim" (ko'i  tjIouo-j  'Pccfxaioi'-    Trieres  ei  Romani) 


a  HengstPnberg  (Hist,  of  Bal.)  explains  this  expres- 
tton  as  =  fri  m  ike  side  of  Cyprus,  i.  e.  from  that  isl- 
uid  as  a  remlezvous. 
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advance  to  the  south  to  meet  thi  king  cf  the  north: 
at  a  later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  do- 
scribed  as  coming  eV  ttjs  yris  [Rom.  XeTT««6iVi 
Alex.  Sin.]  XerTiei^  (1  Mace.  i.  1;  A.  V.  Chkt- 
TUM),  and  Perseus  as  KnUuv  ^aaiXevs  [Ceteoj^im 
7-ex]  (1  jSIacc.  viii.  5;  A.  V.  (  irijis).  Josephu.s 
considered  C)T)rus  as  the  origiii:d  seat  of  the  Chit- 
tim, adducing  as  evidence  the  name  of  its  principal 
town,  Citiuni  (Xeeiyuos  Se  Xedi/xa  t»V  uTjaou  ea- 
Xev'  KvTTpos  auTT]  vvv  KaXiirai,  Ant.  i.  G,  §  1). 
Citium  was  without  doul^t  a  Phcenician  town,  and 
the  name,  as  it  appears  in  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
exactly  accords  with  the  Hebrew  (Gesen.  Tins.  726). 
From  the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  occnpied  by  Phoenician 
colonies,  and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  until 
about  B.  c.  720  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §  2).  With 
the  decay  of  the  Phoenician  power  (circ.  b.  c.  GOO) 
the  Greeks  began  to  found  flourishing  settlements 
on  its  coasts,  as  they  had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes, 
and  the  islands  of  the  /Egoean  Sea.  The  name 
Chittim,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  apphed  to 

Phoenicians  only  (for  n''ri^=Q"*rin,  Ilittites, 
a  branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race),  passed  over  to 
the  islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to 
the  people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
occupation  of  them  (a-K  auTTjs,  sc.  Kvirpov,  vrjaol 
T6  wttcraL,  Koi  TO  TrAeicij  Tcof  wapa  daKaaaav,  Xe- 
elfx  vxh  'E^paioji/  ovofj-aCfTdi,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6, 
§  1).  Thus  in  Mace,  Chittim  evidently  =  J/rtce- 
donia,  and  was  perhaps  more  especially  apphed  to 
that  country  from  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
name  in  the  form  Ma/ceria,  which  they  supposed 
=  Ma  and  KeVioi,  tht  I  tnd  of  the  Cetii.  The  use 
of  the  term  was  extended  yet  further  so  as  to  em- 
brace Italy  according  to  the  LXX.  (Dan.),  and  the 
Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may  add 
the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  Targum,  which  gives 

■JVbliS  (Italia)  in  1  Chr.  i.  7,  and  S"^b"1«:S 
(Apulia)  in  Ez.  xxvii.  G.  The  "  ships  of  Chittim  " 
in  Dan.  have  been  explained  as  Macedonian,  which 
Popillius  Lfenas  may  have  seized  at  Delos  after  the 
defeat  of  Perseus,  and  taken  on  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  against  Antiochus;  but  the  assumption  on 
which  this  interpretation  rests  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  narrative  (Liv.  xliv.  29,  xlv.  10),  nor  does  there 
appear  any  difficulty  in  extending  the  term  to  Italy, 
as  one  of  the  lands  fh  the  far  west  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  but  Uttle  acquainted.  In  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  Chittim,  associated  as  the 
name  is  with  Javan  and  Ehshah,  must  be  regarded 
as  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phoenician  settlers 
of  Cvi^rus,  but  to  the  race  which  succeeded  them ; 
namely,  the  Carians,  who  were  widely  dispersed 
over  the  ^ledit-erranean  coasts,  and  were  settled  in 
the  Cyclades  (Thucyd.  i.  8),  Crete  (Herod,  i.  171) 
and  in  the  islands  called  Macarife  Insulae,  perhaps 
as  being  the  residence  of  the  Carians.  From  these 
islands  they  were  displaced  by  the  Dorians  and  lo- 
nians  (Herod.  /.  c),  and  emitrrated  to  the  main  land, 
wh-^re  they  occupied  the  district  named  after  them. 
Tne  Carians  were  connected  with  the  Lelesres,  and 
must  be  considered  as  related  to  the  Pelasgic  family, 
though  quite  distinct  from  the  Hellenic  branch 
(Knobel,  Volkeriafel,  p.  95  ff.).  W.  L.  B. 

CHFUN  {]V' ).     [REMrn.*.N.] 

CHLO'E  (X\6t])  [tender  shoot  or  herbage],  a 
woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  11,  some  of  whose 
hou-sehold  [vwb  rwv  XXdhjs,  comp.  Rom.  xvi.  10, 
11]  had  informed  St.  Paul  of  the  fact  tha*   (hew 
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rrore  divisions  in  the  Corinthian  church.  She  is 
iup|)Osed  by  Theophylact  and  otliers  to  have  been 
kn  iniialiitant  of  Corinth;  by  Ivstius,  some  Chris- 
tian woman  known  to  tiie  Corinthiiuis  elsewiiere; 
by  iMichaelis  ami  Meyer,  an  Kphcsian,  havini;  friends 
at  Corinth.  It  is  im|»os.sibIe  to  decide.  [See  Ah- 
isToiiULCs.  Ainer.  ed.J  H.  A. 

CHO'BA  (Xq)/3o;  [Sin.  Xa/3a] :  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  mentioned  in  .hid.  iv.  4.  ajjparently  situated 
in  the  central  part  of  I'alestine.  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as 

CHO'BAI  [2  syl.]  (Xw0at ;  [Sin.  Xo,$u: 
Vulfj.  omitsj ),  whicli  occurs  in  .lud.  xv.  4,  5;  in 
tlie  Latter  verse  the  (ireek  is  Xco)3a.      The  name 

luggcsts  Ilobah  (n2"1 "",  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  Syriac),  especially  in  connection  with  the  men- 
tion of  Damascus  in  v.  .5,  if  the  distance  from  the 
probable  site  of  Bkthl'i.i.v  were  not  too  gi-eat. 

*  CHCEXIX  (xolviO>  I'fi^-  ^i-  C,  marg.  See 
Weights  .\xd  Mk.vsli'.k.s,  II.  §  2,  near  the  end. 

CHOR-A'SHAN  (ltt'V-"l'"13  [furnace  of 
emol-e]:  B-qpaa^ee;  Alex.  Boipoo-ai':  in  lactt  Asan)^ 
one  of  the  places  in  which  "  I  (avid  and  his  men 
were  wont  to  haunt,"  and  to  his  friends  in  which 
he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the 
Amalekites  (1  .Sam.  xxx.  -'JO).  The  towns  named 
in  this  catalogue  are  all  south  of  IIcl)ron,  and  Chor- 
ashan  may,  therefore,  be  identical  with  Aswan  of 
Simeon.  This  is,  however,  quite  uncertain,  and 
the  name  has  not  been  discovered.  G. 

CHORA'ZIN  {XopaOf  [text,  rec],  XopaCeiv 
[Tisch.,  Treg.],  Xopa(,aiV  [I*];  Coroznin),  one  of 
the  cities  in  which  our  lyord's  mighty  works  were 
done,  but  named  only  in  His  denunciation  (Matt. 
xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  l-'J).  It  was  known  to  St.  .Jerome, 
who  descrilies  it  (Comm.  in  Ksai.  ix.  1)  as  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  two  miles  from  ("apernaum.  St. 
Willibald  (about  A.  n.  7.50)  visited  the  various 
places  alou!.'  the  lake  in  the  following  order  —  Tibe- 
rias, Majidalum,  Capernaum,  IJethsaida,  Chorazin. 
Dr.  Itobinson's  conclusion  is  that  Khan  Minych 
being  CajXTnaum,  vt-Tabi;;liah  is  IJethsaida,  and 
TM  Hum  Chonizin,  but  the  question  is  en\'eloped 
in  great  obscurity.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  also 
very  uncertain.  Origen  writes  the  name  as  x<^P<'- 
ZiV,  '•  <'•  tlic  district  of  Zin ;  but  this  a])pears  to  l>e 
only  conjecture,  and  ha.s  no  support  from  MSS. 
A  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(see  lieland,  p.  722)  a.s  famous  (or  wheat,  which  is 
Btill  grown  in  large  quantities  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. G. 

*  Dr.  Thom.son  {Laml  ami  Bmik.  ii.  8)  found  a 
heap  of  sliaiteless  ruins  about  2  miles  north  of  Ttll 
Hum,  known  among  the  natives  as  Clmrazii  "  The 
name  is  nearly  the  Arabic  for  Chorazin,  and  the 
lituation  just  where  wo  niii;ht  exjiect  to  find  Cho- 
razin." Discoveries  more  recently  made  have 
9trent;tlieneil  this  presumption  from  the  name  and 
position  of  Cliora-i/.  Mr.  (irove,  8|)eaking  of  the 
excavations  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  .\n<lerson,  says: 
"The  ruins  of  Chonuin  at  Krrazdi"  (so  he 
writes  the  word ),  "  luni  out  to  be  far  more  im- 
portant than  was  previously  suspected  ;  they  cover 
*  much  larger  extent  of  gnjunrl  than  Till  //iim, 
md  many  of  the  ])rivate  houses  are  almost  [)erfect, 
with  the  exception  rif  (he  rofjfs;  the  o|)enings  for 
doors  and  windows  remaining  in  some  ciuses.  All 
the  buiMin<;s,  including  a  synngogue  or  church  [?], 
»re  of  ba.Halt,  and  it  is  not  till  one  is  right  in 
unong  them  that  one  sees  clearly  what  they  are; 
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50  or  100  yards  off  they  look  nothing  more  ih.in  t&c 
rough  heaps  of  basaltic  stones  so  common  in  thii 
country  "  (At/tenaum,  Feb.  24, 1866,  p.  278).   II. 
*   CHOSAME'US.      [See    Simon    Ciiosa- 

-M.KUS.] 

CHOZE-BA  (Sntb  [fyinff,  false] :  XwCvPd; 
[Vat.  Seox'jOO  '-■"■'  mendarii).  The  "men  of 
Chozeba  "  are  named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22)  amongst  the 
descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah.  The 
name  does  not  reappear,  but  it  is  sufficiently  like 
i'Aiv.zui  (and  especially  the  reading  of  the  Samar- 
itan Codex  of  that  name)  to  suggest  that  the  two 
refer  to  the  same  place,  that,  namely,  elsewhere 
called  ACHZiii,  at  which  place  Shelah  was  bom. 
(The  Vulgata  version  of  this  passage  is  worth  no- 
tice). G. 

CHRIST.     [Jesus.] 

CHRISTIAN  iXpiariavSs  :  Christiar.us). 
The  disciples,  we  are  told  (Acts  xi.  20),  were  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  some- 
where about  A.  I).  43.  Tlie  name,  and  the  place 
where  it  was  conferred,  are  both  significant.  It  ia 
clear  that  the  appellation  "  Christian "  was  one 
which,  though  eagerly  adopted  and  gloried  in  by 
the  early  followers  of  Christ,  could  not  have  been 
imposed  by  themselves.  They  were  known  to  each 
other  as  brethren  of  one  family,  as  disciples  of  the 
same  Master,  as  believers  in  the  same  faith,  and  as 
distinguished  by  the  same  endeavors  after  holiness 
and  consecration  of  life;  and  so  were  called  brethren 
(Acts  XV.  1,  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  disciples  (Acts  ix. 
20,  xi.  29),  believers  (Acts  v.  14),  saints  (Rom.  viii. 
27,  XV.  2.5).  Hut  the  outer  world  could  know  noth- 
ing of  the  true  force  and  significance  of  theae 
terms,  which  were  in  a  manner  esoteric;  it  was 
necessary  therefore  that  tlie  followers  of  the  new 
religion  should  have  some  distinctive  title.  To  the 
contemptuous  Jew  they  were  Nazarenes  and  Gali- 
leans, names  which  carried  with  them  the  infamy 
and  turbulence  of  the  places  whence  they  sprung, 
and  from  whence  nothing  good  and  no  prophet 
might  come.  The  Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the 
scorn  which,  these  names  expressed,  and  had  they 
endeavored  to  do  so  they  would  not  have  defiled 
the  glory  of  their  Jlessiah  by  applying  his  title  to 
those  whom  they  could  not  but  reg.ird  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  pretender.  The  name  "  Christian," 
then,  which,  in  the  only  other  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xxvi.  28;  1  Pet.  iv.  16: 
comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  is  used  contemptuously, 
could  not  have  been  ajjplied  by  the  early  disciples 
to  themselves,  nor  could  it  have  come  to  them  firom 
their  own  nation  the  Jews;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  inqwsed  upon  them  by  the  (^lentile  world, 
and  no  jtlace  could  have  .so  appropriately  given  rise 
to  it  as  Antioch,  where  the  first  Church  was  planted 
among  the  heathen.  It  was  manifest  by  the 
preaching  of  the  new  teachers  that  they  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  Jews,  so  distinct  as  to  be  remarked 
by  the  heathen  themselves;  and  as  no  name  was 
so  frequently  in  their  mouths  as  that  of  Christ," 
the  Messiah,  the  .Anointed,  the  people  of  Antioch, 
ever  or.  the  alert  for  a  gibe  or  mocking  taunt,  and 
taking  Christ  to  be  a  proper  name  and  not  a  title 
of  honor,  called  his  followers  XptffTiavoi,  (^lirLstians, 
the  partisans  of  Christ,  just  as  in  the  early  strug- 
gles for  the  Knipire  we  meet  with  the  Ca'.s.iriani. 
I'om|>eiani,  and  Octnviani.     The  I-atin  fonn  of  the 

"  "  Christ,"  and  not  "  .Icsus,"'  is  tho  term  mcMI 
commonly  appUcd  to  our  Lord  in  the  Epistlea 
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name  is  what  would  be  expected,  for  Aiitioch  had 
long  been  a  Roman  city.  Its  inhabitants  were 
selebrated  for  their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  con- 
ferring nicknames  (Procop.  Pers.  ii.  8,  p.  105). 
The  Emperor  Julian  himself  was  not  secure  from 
their  jests  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14).  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  was  driven  from  the  city  by  the  insults  of 
the  inhabitants  (Philostr.  lit.  Apoll.  ui.lG).  Their 
wit,  however,  was  often  harmless  enough  (Lucian, 
De  Saltat.  70),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  supjwse 
that  the  name  "Christian  "  of  itself  was  intended 
as  a  term  of  scurrility  or  abuse,  though  it  would 
naturally  be  used  with  contempt. 

Suidas  (s.  v.  XpLcrrtauoi)  says  the  name  was  given 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Peter  appointed 
Evodius  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  they  who  were  for- 
merly called  Nazarenes  and  Galileans  had  their 
name  changed  to  Christians.  According  to  Ma- 
lalas  ( Chrono;/.  x.)  it  was  changed  by  I<>vodius  him- 
gelf,  and  William  of  Tyre  (iv.  9)  has  a  story  that  a 
synod  was  held  at  Antioch  for  the  purpose.  Igna- 
tius, or  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Jlagne- 
gians  (c.  x.),  regards  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixii. 
2,  12)  as  first  fulfilled  in  byria,  when  Peter  and 
Paul  founded  the  Church  at  Antioch.  But  rea- 
sons have  already  been  given  why  the  name  did 
not  originate  within  the  Church. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  XpT]<TTiavoi,  aris- 
ing from  a  false  etymology  (Lact.  iv.  7 ;  TertuUian, 
ApoL  c.  3;  Suet.  Claud.  25),  by  which  it  was  de- 
rived from  x.pvo"''6s-  W.  A.  W. 

CHRONICLES,  First  and  Second  Books  of 
(in  Heb.  D''^3*n  '^"HIIlT  :  rer&n  f7«erM?M,  as  Jerome 
translates  it,  and  sermones  clieriim,  as  Hilar.  Pictav. 
in  Wolf,  but  rather  acta  die  rum  ;  journals,  or  dia- 
ries, i.  e.  the  record  of  the  daily  occuiTences),  the 
name  originally  given  to  the  record  made  by  the 
appointed  historiographers  in  the  kmgdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  are  called 
ViapaAftTTOfiei/ccv  irpwTov  and  Sevrepou,  which  is 
understood,  after  Jerome's  explanation,  as  meaning 
that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
The  Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
name  in  Latin  characters,  Dabre  janiim,  or  ha- 
jamim,  and  Pdralipomenon.  Jerome  tells  us  {ad 
Doinnion.  et  Rogntinn.)  that  in  his  time  they 
formed  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  but 
had  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churches  using 
the  LXX.  for  convenience,  on  account  of  their 
length.  In  his  Ep.  to  Paulinus,  he  thus  further 
explains  the  name  Paralipomenon,  and  eulogizes  the 
book.  "  Paralipomenon  liber,  id  est  Instrura.  Vet. 
epitome,  tantus  ac  tahs  est,  ut  absque  iUo  si  quis 
Bcientiam  Scrij)turarum  sibi  voluerit  arrogare,  seip- 
oum  irrideat.  Per  singula  quippe  nomina  junctu- 
rasque  verborum,  et  praetermissae  in  Regum  libris 
tanguntur  historise,  et  innumerabiles  explicantur 
Evangelii  quajstiones."  The  name  Chronica,  or 
Chronicorum  liber,  which  is  given  in  some  copies 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  from  whence  we  derive  our 
English  name  of  "  Chronicles,"  seems  to  be  taken 
from  Jerome's  saying  in  his  Prologus  galeatus, 
*'  Dibre  hajamin,  ?'.  e.  verba  dierum :  quod  signifi- 
cantius  Chronicon  totius  divlnae  historise  possumus 
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«  As  far  as  2  Chr.  xxi.  2,  saya  the  Bava  Bathra,  as 
tzplained  by  R.  Qedaliah,  and  by  Buxtorf.  See  AVolf. 
Bib.  Hthr.  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

b  For  an  explanation  of  Zerubbabel's  genealogy  in 

Chr.  iii.  see  Geneat.  of  our  Loril,  by  Lord  A.  Uervev. 

f.   97  ff.       But  eveD    if   tbin  explanatiou  is  not  a<^-  i 


appellare."  It  was  possibly  suggested  to  him  by 
his  having  translated  the  Chronica  of  Eusebiua  into 
Latin.  Later  Latin  writers  have  given  them  tha 
name  of  Ephemeridum  libri.  The  constant  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  in  which  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  great  mass  of  Christian  commentators,  ia 
that  these  books  were  for  the  most  part  compiled 
by  Ezra ;  «  and  the  one  genealogy,  tliat  of  Zerub- 
babel,  which  comes  down  to  a  later  time,^  is  no  ob- 
jeotion  to  this  statement,  witliout  recurring  to  the 
strange  notion  l)roached  by  the  old  commentators, 
and  even  sanctioned  bj'  Dr.  Davidson  (in  Kitto's 
Cycl.  of  Bihl.  Lit.,  art.  Chronicles),  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  generations  was  communicated  to 
Ezra  by  inspiration.  In  fact,  the  internal  evidence 
as  to  the  time  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was 
compiled,  seems  to  tally  remarkably  witli  the  tradi- 
tion concerning  its  authorship  Notwithstanding 
this  agreement,  however,  the  authenticity  of  Chron- 
icles has  been  \ehemently  impugned  by  De  Wette 
and  other  German  critics,*^  wliose  arguments  have 
been  successfully  refuted  by  Dahler,  Keil,  Movers, 
and  others.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
attack  was  grounded  not  upon  any  real  marks  of 
spuriousness  in  the  books  themselves,  but  solely 
upon  the  desire  of  the  critics  in  question  to  remove 
a  witness  whose  evidence  was  fatid  to  their  favorite 
theory  as  to  the  post-Babylonian  origiii  of  the  books 
of  Jloses.  If  the  accounts  in  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the 
ordinances  of  divine  service  as  arrciiged  by  David, 
and  restored  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  are  genuine, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Levitical  law,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Pentateuch,  was  not  invented  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity.  Hence  the  successful 
vmdication  of  the  authenticity  of  Chronicles  has  a 
very  important  bearing  ujwn  many  of  the  very 
gravest  theological  questions.  As  regards  the  plan 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  contin- 
uation, forming  one  work,  it  becomes  apparent  im- 
mediately [as  soon  as]  we  /jonsider  it  as  the  compi- 
lation of  Ezra,  or  some  one  nearly  contemporary 
with  him.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Captivity  and  the  return  must  have  been 
the  maintenance  of  that  genealogical  distribution 
of  the  lands  which  yet  was  a  vital  point  of  the 
.Jewish  economy.  Accordingly  it  appears  to  have 
been  one  to  which  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  gave 
their  earnest  attention,  as  David,  Hezekiah,  and 
other  kings,  had  done  before  them.  Another  dif- 
ficulty intimately  connected  with  the  former  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  temple  services  at  Jerusa 
lem.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  the  residence 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  .lerusaleni  iji  the  order 
of  their  courses :  and  this  residence  was  only  prac- 
ticable in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  appointed 
tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  offerings.  Immedi- 
ately [as  soon  as]  these  ceased  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites were  obliged  to  disperse  to  their  own  \illages 
to  obtain  u  U^■elihood,  and  the  temple  services  were 
neglected.  But  then  again  the  registers  of  the 
Levitical  genealogies  were  necessary,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  known  who  were  entitled  to  such  and 
such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singers,  as  priests, 
and  so  on ;  because  all  these  offices  went  by  fami- 


cepted,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  hand  which  added 
Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  22,  23,  might  equally  have  added 
1  Chr.  iii.  22-24. 

c  Keil  aays  that  Spinoza  led  the  way,  by  suggesting 
that  they  were  compiled  after  Jiidaa  Maci  abaeiui  (p  0) 
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Dea;  and  again  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  &c.,  was  (le[)endcnt  tipon  the  diHerent  fami- 
lies of  Isniel  heinj;  c.sta)>lislied  each  in  liis  inlierit- 
uice.  Oliviouslj  therefore  one  of  tlie  most  pressint; 
*ants  of  the  .lewisii  community  after  their  return 
from  l>:ili}i(in  wonltl  he  trusty  genealogical  records, 
and  if  therc  were  any  sucii  in  existence,  the  arran<;c- 
ment  and  piililicution  of  theiu  would  he  one  of  the 
gre;itest  services  a  [person  in  Kzra's  situation  could 
confer.  But  further,  not  only  hatl  Zeruhhahel  (I'jtr. 
ill.,  v.,\i.),  .-uid  alter  him  K/.i-a  and  Xchemiah  (t/.r. 
ii.,  viii. ;  Nell,  vii.,  viii.)  hihored  most  earnestly,  in 
the  teeth  of  immense  diHiculties,  to  restore  the  tem- 
ple and  the  puhlic  woi-slii|)  of  (iod  there  to  the 
condition  it  had  iiecn  in  under  the  kini,'s  of  .ludah; 
but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  iw)licy,  and  from 
the  language  of  the  contemporary  prophets,  Haggai 
and  Zechariah.  that  they  had  it  nnich  at  heart  to 
re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and  spirit  into 
the  heart  of  the  [leople,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  still  the  iidieritoi-s  of  (iod's  co\enanted 
mercies,  and  that  the  Captivity  had  only  temjx)r.arily 
iuternipte<l,  not  dried  up,  the  straini  of  tJod's 
favor  to  their  n:ilion.  Now  nothing  could  more 
effectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic  designs 
than  setting  before  the  people  a  compendious  his- 
tory of  the  king<loiu  of  David,  wlucli  should  em- 
brace a  full  account  of  its  prosperity,  should  trace 
the  sins  which  led  to  its  overthrow,  but  should  chrry 
the  thread  tiirough  the  [leriod  of  the  Captivity,  and 
continue  it  as  it  were  unbroken  on  the  other  side; 
and  those  i^issaires  in  their  former  history  would 
be  especially  im|Hirtant  which  exhibitetl  their  great- 
est and  best  kinirs  as  cM'.'aged  in  building  or  restor- 
ing the  temple,  in  rclorming  all  con-uptions  in  re- 
ligion, .and  zadously  rcLrulating  the  serx'ices  of  the 
house  of  (iod.  .\s  rcLtards  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly 
pas.sed  away,  and  that  the  existing  inhabitants  were 
unong  the  bitterest  "  .a<lversaries  of  Judah  and 
EJeiyamin,"  it  would  naturally  engiige  very  little 
of  the  compiler's  attention.  These  considerations 
explain  exactly  the  plan  and  scope  of  that  histor- 
ical work  which  consists  of  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
icles antl  the  book  of  l',zra.  For  after  havini;  in 
the  first  eight  chapters  given  the  genealogical  divis- 
ions and  settlements  of  the  various  tribes,  the  com- 
piler marks  ilistinctly  his  own  ai;e  and  his  own 
purpose,  by  informing  us  in  ch.  ix.  1  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  those  settlements  by  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and,  in  the  following  verses,  of  the  partial 
restoration  of  them  at  the  return  from  Babylon 
(2-24);  and  that  this  list  refers  to  the  famiUes 
who  had  returned  from  Babylon  is  clwir,  not  only 
from  the  context,  but  from  its  rc-inscrtion,  Neh.  xi. 
8-2-2,''  with  :ulditional  matter  evidently  extracted 
from  the  public  archives,  and  relating  to  times  sub- 
lequcnt  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  extending  to 
Neh.  xii.  27,  where  Nehcmiah's  namitive  is  again 
resumed  in  contimiance  with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having 
thus  shown  the  reestablishment  of  the  returned 
families,  ciich  in  their  own  inheritance  according  to 
the  houses  of  their  fathers,  the  rompiler  ])rweeds 
to  the  other  part  of  his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a 
continuous  history  of  the  kingdom  of  .Uulali  from 
David  to  his  own  times,  introduced  by  the  closing 
«ccne  of  Saul's  life  (ch.  x.),  which  introduction  is 
Itaelf  prefaced  by  a  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul 
(ix.  35-44),  extracted  from  the  genealogical  tables 


n  nnmMre  aUo  1  Chr.  Ix.  lU,  with   I'^.r.  11.  42.  Neh. 
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drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  aa  it  a1 
once  manifest  by  counting  the  V.i  or  14  generatioiia, 
from  Jonathan  to  the  sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  14  from  David  to  Hez- 
ekiah  inclusive.  This  jiart  of  the  plan  extends 
from  1  Chr.  ix.  35  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Ezra 
1  Chr.  xv.-xvii.,  xxii.-xxix. ;  2  Chr.  xiii.-.\v.,  xxiv. 
xxvi.,  xxix.-xxxi.  and  x.xxv.,  are  among  the  passages 
wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles, which  mark  the  purpose  of  the  compiler,  and 
are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the  work  of 
I'lzra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of  these 
books,  the  rescmldance  of  the  style  of  Chron.  to 
that  of  I'lzra,  which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's 
composition,  the  reckoning  by  Darics  (1  Chr.  xxii. 

7),  as  most  expLiin  C'ri3~l"3S,  as  well  as  the 
breaking  otF  of  the  narrative  in  the  lifetime  of 
I'^ra,  are  among  other  valid  arguments  by  which 
the  authorship,  or  rather  compilation  of  1  and  2 
Chr.  and  l*>,r.  is  vindicated  to  I'^ra.  As  regards 
the  materiiU  used  by  him,  and  the  sources  of  his 
information,  they  are  not  ditlicult  to  discover.  The 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some 
register,  in  which  were  [irescrved  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribes  and  families  drawn  up  at  different 
limes.  This  appears  from  the  very  diff'erent  ages 
at  which  different  genealogies  terminate,  indicating 
of  course  the  particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn 
up.  Thus  e.  (/.  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants 
of  Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  34-41)  was  drawn  up  in 
Hezekiab's  reign,  since,  including  Zabad,  who  lived 
in  1  )avid's  tinie,  and  .Azuriah  in  the  time  of  Joash, 
it  ends  with  i  generation  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah  [.\z.\ui.»ii,  No.  5].  The  line  of  the  high- 
priests  (I  Chr.  vi.  l-l-j)  must  have  been  drawn  up 
during  the  Captivity;  that  in  .j()-.D3,  in  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon;  those  of  lleman  and  Asaph  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  time  of  D.avid;  that  of  the 
sons  of  .Vzel  (I  Chr.  viii.  38)  in  tld  time  of  Ileze- 
kiah ;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii. 
l'J-24)  in  the  time  of  P^ra,  and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  x>tber 
materials  embodied  in  the  books  of  (^hronicles  is 
also  apparent.  Thus  the  information  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  ICdom  iiefore  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  F.phraim  by  the  Git- 
tites,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  account  of 
the  .sons  of  Shela,  and  their  dominion  in  Moab, 
1  (^hr.  iv.  21,  22.  The  curious  details  concerning 
the  i;eul)enites  and  (iadites  in  1  Chr.  v.  nnist  have 
been  drawn  from  contemponiry  documents,  em- 
bodied probably  in  the  genealogical  records  of  Jo- 
tham  and  .leroboam,  while  other  records  used  by 
the  compiler  arc  as  late  as  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  such  as  1  Chr.  ix.  2  tl'. ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20 
rt'. ;  and  others,  as  Kzr.  ii.  and  iv.  G-2.'t,  are  as  late 
as  the  time  of  .Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah.  Hence 
it  is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chronicles 
and  I'j'.ra,  though  put  into  their  present  form  bj 
one  hand,  cont.ain  in  fact  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  many  different  writers,  which  u-ere  e.rldnl  nt  the 
lime  (he  rom/iil  illim  intf  mtide.  l'"or  the  fuU  ac- 
count of  the  reii;n  of  David,  he  m.ade  copious  ex 
tracts  from  the  lM)oks  of  .Sanuiel  the  seer,  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  (Jad  the  seer  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29). 
For  the  reiirn  of  .Solomon  he  copied  fmm  "the 
l)Ook  of  Nathan,"  from  "  the  jirophec}-  of  Ahyah 
the  Shilonite,"  and  from  "the  visions  )f  Iddo  the 
seer"   (2  Chr.   ix.   29^.      Another  w<rk  of  Iddo 
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tailed    "  ihe    story    (or    interpretation,  MlJrrtsh, 

Ci7~llp)  of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  supplied  an  aucoiuit 

Df  the  acts,  and  the  ways,  and  sayings  of  king 
Abijah  (xiii.  22);  while  yet  another  book  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies,  with  the  book  of  the  propliet 
Shemaiah,  contained  tl:d  acts  of  king  Kehoboam 
(xii.  15).  For  later  times  the  "  Dook  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  .Judah  "  is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr. 
XXV.  26,  xxvii.  7,  xxxii.  32,  xxxiii.  18,  Ac),  and 
"the  sayings  of  the  seers,"  or  rather  of  Chozai 
(xxxiii.  ll»);  and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Hez- 
ekiali  "  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  "  (xxvi.  22, 
xxxii.  32).  In  other  cases  where  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  book  as  containing  further  information, 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  account  of  such  reign 
Is  transcribed.  Besides  the  above-named  works, 
there  was  also  the  pubhc   national  record  called 

r3^D*n  ^T]?l  ''PP)  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  23, 

from  which  doubtless  the  present  books  took  their 
name,  and  from  which  the  genealogies  and  other 
matters  in  them  were  probably  derived,  and  which 
are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  David,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  21.     These  "  Chronicles  of 

David,"  1^17  T|^7??b  n^:^;n  ""-l^-:!,  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  "T^")"T  "'"H-?''!?  above  referred 
to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad.  From 
this  time  the  afiau-s  of  each  king's  reign  were  reg- 
ularly recorded  in  a  book  called  at  first  ^'^?"1  "^r^P 
r^bbtt?,  "the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon"  (1 

K.  xi.  41),  by  the  name  of  the  king,  as  before  of 
David,  but  afterwards  in  both  kingdoms  by  the 

general  name  of  □^D'^H  "^  D,  aa  in  the  con- 
stantly recurring  formula,  —  "  Now  the  rest  of  the 

acts  (^  "I^T)  of  Rehoboam,  Abijam,  &c. ;  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  &c.,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  "  or  "of  Is- 
rael" (1  K.  xiv.  2.1,  XV.  7,  &c.)V  And  this  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  as  appears 
by  2  K.  xxiv.  5;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  8.  And  it  was 
doubtless  from  this  common  source  that  the  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical 
with  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  AH 
these  several  works  have  perished,  but  the  most  im- 
portant matters  in  them  have  been  providentially 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Chronicles. 

As  regards  the  closing  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subse- 
quent to  V.  8,  and  the  1st  ch.  of  Ezra,  a  compar- 
ison of  tliem  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv., 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  the  writer  of 
ihe  narrative  in  Kiiu/s  lived  in  Judah,  and  died 
under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  writer 
of  the  chapter  in  ClironlcU'S  lived  at  Babylon,  and 
survived  till  the  commencement  at  least  of  the  Per- 
sian dynasty.  For  this  last  writer  gives  no  details 
of  the  reigns  of  Jehoiachin  or  Zedekiah,  or  the 
events  in  .ludah  subsequent  to  the  burning  of  the 
temple;  liut  only  dwelling  on  the  moral  lessons 
connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  passes 
»n  quickly  to  relate  tlie  return  from  captivity. 
Aloreover,  he  seems  to  speak  as  one  who  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  c<dling  him 
nmply  ''King  Nebuchadnezzar;"  and  by  the  re- 
nted use  of  the  expression  "  brour/kt  him,  or  these, 
to  Babylon,"  rather  encourages  the  idea  that  the 
«rriter  was  there  b'raself.  The  first  chapter  of 
■ism  rtiongly  confirms  this  view,  for  we  have  co- 
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pious  details,  not  likely  to  be  known  except  to  one 
at  Babylon,  of  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  thfl 
captives,  the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  vessels,  tbe 
very  name  of  the  Chaldoe  treasurer,  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name 
of  Zerubbabel,  and  in  this  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
throughout  of  the  captives  </oinr/  up  to  Jerusalem, 

and  Sheshbazzar  taking  them  up  (H^^^n,  as  op- 
posed to  S^Zin).  But  with  this  clew  we  may  ad- 
vance a  little  further,  and  aak,  who  was  there  at 
Babylon,  a  prophet,  as  the  wri'er  of  sacred  annals 
must  be,  an  author,  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  sons,  and  yet  who  sunived  to  see  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  to  whom  we  can  with  probability  as- 
sign this  narrative?  Surely  the  answer  will  be 
Daniel.  Who  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  ves- 
sels taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  2,- 23);  who 
so  likely  to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Dan. 
ix.2);  who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbornness  of  the 
people,  and  their  rejection  of  the  prophets  (Dan. 
ix.  5-8);  who  so  likely  to  possess  the  text  of  Cy- 
rus's decree,  to  know  and  record  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  (Dan.  i.  3,  11);  and  to  name  Zerubbabel 
by  his  Chaldee  name  (Dan.  i.  7)V  Add  to  this, 
that  Ezr.  i.  exactly  supplies  the  unaccountable  gap 
between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  [FIzka],  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  some  confidence  that  as  Jeremiah  wiot« 
the  closing  portion  of  the  book  of  Kings,  so  did 
Daniel  write  the  con-esponding  portion  in  Chron- 
icles, and  down  to  tlie  end  of  I'>zr  i.  Ezra  perhaps 
brought  this  with  him  from  Babylon,  and  made  use 
of  it  to  caiTy  on  the  Jewish  history  from  the  point 
where  the  old  Chronicles  failed  him.  As  regards 
the  TEXT  of  the  Chronicles, it  is  in  parts  very  cor- 
rupt, and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  copied 
from  IISS.  which  were  partly  effaced  by  age  or  in- 
jury. Jerome  (PrceJ'.  nd  P^ind.)  si^eaks  of  the 
Greek  text  as  being  hopelessly  confused  in  his  days, 
and  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why  he  made  a  new 
translation  from  the  Helirew.  However,  in  several 
of  the  dilferences  lietween  the  text  of  Chronicles 
and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  books,"  the 
Chronicles  preserve  the  purest  and  truest  reading, 
as  e.  g.  2  Chr.  ix.  25,  compared  with  1  K.  iv.  26; 
1  Chr.  xi.  1 1  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8 ;  xxi. 
12  comp.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  3, 
8,  Ac,  comp.  with  2  K.  xv.  1,  6,  &c.  As  regards 
the  LA.XGUAGE  of  these  books,  as  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther,  and  the  later  prophets,  it  has  a 
marked  Chaldee  coloring,  and  Gesenius  says  of 
them,  that  "  as  literary  works  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  of  older  date"  {hit rod.  to  Heb. 
Gram. ).  The  chief  Chaldaisms  are  the  use  of  cer- 
tain words  not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  tt'^H^nn, 
1*^"*,  ^13,  &c.,  or  of  words  in  a  diff"erent  sense,  aj> 
"I^S,  HD^,  &c.,  or  of  a  different  orthography,  as 
1"*!"^  for  l'\l,  S'l"!  for  3'~1,  &c.,  and  the  inter- 
change  of  S  and  H  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  and  other  peculiarities  pointed  out  by  Ge- 
senius and  others.  For  further  information  see  C. 
F.  Keil,  Apohget.  Vtrsuch  iib.  d.  Blicher  d.  Chron- 
ik ;  F.  C.  Movers,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iib. 
d.  Bibl.  Chrmik;  Wolf's  Biblioth.  Hebr.;  Kitto'i 


a  For  a  careful  comparison  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  xl. 
with  2  Sam.  t.  and  xxiii.,  see  Dr.  Kennicott's  disaer- 
tatioti. 
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Cydop.  nf  Bibl.    l.ii.,  art.    Chr<micli»,  and  other 
fforks  cite<l  by  tlie  uliove-named  wTitcrs. 

A.  C.  H. 

•  AdfUtiinuU  l.ilerntiiri-.  —  It  would  lie  unjust  to 
srithliold  IVuiu  the  reader  Dean  Stanley's  rej)f.;scii- 
tatioii  (;f<  he  uiider-itands  it)  of  the  compilation  and 
spirit  of  tlic  hook  of  Chronicles.  "  Thou^di  the 
latest  of  all  the  canonical  writin;;*,  it  represents  the 
workniansliip  of  many  <;enerations.  It  resemhlcs 
the  Htnietiire  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  with  ivA^- 
uients  of  every  style  worked  into  the  building  as  it 
proceeded,  —  here  a  piece  of  the  most  hoary  anti- 
quity, there  a  precious  relic  of  a  lost  hymn  or  geneal- 
ogy of  some  renownetl  psalmist  or  warrior,  —  but  all 
preserved,  and  wrought  together,  as  by  the  work- 
men of  mediwval  times,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
same  sacerdotal  mind,  with  the  spirit  of  the  same 
priestly  order.  Far  below  the  prophetic  books  of 
the  Kings  in  interest  and  solidity,  it  yet  furnishes 
a  useful  counterpart  iiy  filling  up  the  voids  with 
materials  which  none  i)Ut  the  ])eculiar  traditions 
and  feelings  of  the  I^evitical  caste  coidd  have  sup- 
plied. It  is  the  culminating  [wint  of  the  purely 
Levitical  system,  l)oth  in  what  it  relates,  in  what  it 
omits,  and  the  manner  of  its  relations  and  omis- 
sions "  (I/islcri/ (if  lln-  .Ifichh  t'liiurli,  ii.  4()l-2). 

Dillmann  lias  an  article  on  the  Chronicles  in 
Herzog's  Itml-Encijkl.  ii.  6"J0-i).j.  Iliiveniick 
{Handb.  dtr  Einl.  in  das  Alte  Tvst.  ii.  "itii  AT.); 
Scholz  {EM.  in  die  h.  Scliiiften,  ii.  391-460); 
Welte  (in  Herbst's  /uidtiluny,  ii.  l(i2-2-'51);  and 
Keil  {Einl.  in  dus  Alle  7V.i/.  pp.  47:5-.520)  furnish 
valuable  summaries  of  the  results  of  their  respective 
investigations.  See  also  l)e  Wette,  /uid.^  7e  Ausg. 
1852,  pp.  2.37-257;  Hwald,  6V.sc//.  d.  Vulkes  Jsr. 
i.  244-285,  3«  Aufl.,  ]8(J4;  IJleek,  A7«/.  in  das  A. 
T.  18G0,  pp.  391-401;  Davidson,  /ntrod.  to  ike 
Old  Test.  ii.  47-120,  l.ond.  1862;  Graf,  Die  ges- 
chichtt.  Biichcr  des  A.  T.  I^ipz.,  1806,  pp.  114- 
247,  comp.  the  notice  i)y  Bertheau  in  the  Jalirb. 
f.  deutsche  Tlii'ol.  1866,  xi.  150  ff. ;  and  Kuenen, 
Hist.  crit.  des  Urns  de  I' Ancien  Ti-st.,  trad,  par 
Pierson,  i.  442-495,  Paris,  1866.  Of  commenta- 
ries may  be  mentioned  IJertheau's  l)ie  Biiclter  der 
Chronik  (1854),  vol.  xv.  of  the  Exeyet.  Ilnndb. 
turn  A.  T.\  Maurer's  Comment,  in  \'et.  Test.  i. 
232  fT.  (the  notes  very  meagre);  and  Wordsworth's 
Holy  liihle,  xrilli  S„t,s,  iii.  167  H".  (1866).  The 
relation  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  those  of  1 
and  2  Kings  and  1  and  2  Sanmel,  both  as  to  the 
parts  common  to  Iwtli  as  well  a.s  those  peeuHar  to 
sach,  is  well  illustrated  by  this  last  writer  in  his 
"  Introduction  U)  the  lk)oks  of  Kings  and  to  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,"  pp.  vii.-xxv.  Keil  (Eiideit- 
uny,  p.  473)  refers  to  the  Tiibingen  Tiieol.  Qiutr- 
Uiisnhrift,  1831,  ii.  201-282,  as  treating  ably  of 
the  credibility  and  time  of  the  comi)o»ition  of  these 
writings.  A^'ainst  the  objections  raised  by  De 
Wette,  (Jrambeig  and  others,  the  rejOies  of  K<,p]>en 
and  of  liis  editor,  Sclieibel  {Die  /ii/iel,  ein  Werk 
\iej-  f/<)tll.  \\'<i.di<il,  ii.  548  ff  ),  are  concise  and  to 
the  point.  H.  and  A. 

CHRONOLOGY.  I.  iNTKoniTmoN.  — 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  the  present 
•tate  of  Biblical  chronology.  By  this  term  we 
nnderstind  the  technical  and  historical  chronolosy 
jf  the  .lews  and  their  ancestors  from  the  earliest 
lime  to  the  dose  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 
The  technical  division  must  Ik;  discussed  in  some 
detail,  the  historical  only  aa  far  as  the  return  from 
ikbvlon,  the  disi)Uted  matters  of  the  period  fol- 
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lowing  that  event  being  separately  treated  in  othct 
articles. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  may  be  made  clearei 
by  some  rem.orks  on  the  general  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Formerly  too  great  an  exactness  was  hoped 
for  in  the  determination  of  Hebrew  chronology. 
Where  the  materials  were  not  definite  enough  to 
fix  a  date  within  a  few  years,  it  was  expected  that 
the  very  day  could  be  ascertained.  Hence  arose 
great  unsoundness  and  variety  of  results,  which  ul- 
timately produced  a  general  feeling  of  distrust. 
.At  present  critics  are  rather  jirone  to  run  into  this 
latter  extreme  and  to  treat  this  subject  as  altogether 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  truth,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, lies  between  these  two  extreme  judgments. 
The  character  of  the  records  whence  we  draw  our 
information  forliids  us  to  hope  for  a  complete  sys- 
tem. Tiie  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  times  to  which  it  refers:  in  its  histor- 
ical portions  it  deals  with  special  and  detached  pe- 
riods. The  chronological  information  is,  therefore, 
not  absolutely  continuous,  although  often,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  connection 
between  these  diflerent  portions,  it  has  a  more  con- 
tinuous character  than  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  rather  historical  than  strictly  chronological  in 
its  character,  and  thus  the  technical  part  of  the 
subject  depends,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
almost  wholly  upon  inference.  It  might  be  sup- 
jxjsed  that  the  accuracy  of  the  information  would 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  its  scantiness  and 
occasional  want  of  continuity.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, originally  the  case,  but  it  has  suffered  by  de- 
signed alteration  and  by  the  carelessness  of  copyists. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  moment  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  possible,  what  are  the  indications  of  alter- 
ations by  design,  and  the  character  of  the  data  in 
which  they  occur,  and  also  what  class  of  data  has 
been  shown  to  have  suflcrcd  through  the  carelessness 
of  copyists.  Designed  alteration  of  numliers  has 
only  been  detected  in  the  two  genealogical  lists  of 
Abraham's  ancestors  in  (genesis,  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  differences  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  is  sucli  as  to 
indicate  separate  alteration  by  design  of  two  out  of 
the  three  records.  The  ol  ject  of  these  alterations 
may  have  been  either  to  shorten  or  to  lengthen  the 
chronology.  With  the  same  purpose  alterations  may 
may  have  been  made  in  the  prominent  detached  large 
numbers  in  the  <  )ld  Testiimcnt,  and  even  in  the 
smaller  numbers,  when  forming  part  of  a  series,  or, 
in  either  c.a.se,  in  the  accompanying  words  determin- 
ing the  historical  place  of  these  nundiers.  Hence 
there  is  great  value  in  independent  evidence  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  incidental  evidence  in  the 
( )ld.  t)f  the  former  class  are  .St.  Paul's  mentions  of 
the  period  of  the  .ludges,  and  of  that  from  the  prom- 
ise to  Abraham  until  the  Fxodus,  especially  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  his  si)eaking  of  the  duration 
of  SauKs  reign,  as  to  which  the  Hel)rew  Scriptures 
are  silent.  ( tf  the  latter  cla.ss  are  such  st.atements  as 
.lejditbalrs  ot  the  300  years  that  tlie  Israelites  had 
held  the  country  of  the  Amorites  before  his  days, 
and  the  indications  of  time  aftbrde<l  by  the  growth  of 
atrilie  or  family,  and  changes  in  national  chanicter 
and  habit-s.  which  indications,  from  their  itHpiiring 
careful  sturiy  and  acute  criticism,  have  been  greatly 
ne>;li-cted.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogii-s  without 
nuinl>ers  is  weakened  not  so  much  by  designed  al- 
teration, of  which  the  presence  of  the  second 
Cainan  in  two  lists  atlbrds  the  only  iKisitive  in- 
itaiicea,  but  by  the  abundant  indications  they  thou 
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of  the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Their  very  nature 
also  renders  them  guides  to  which  we  cannot  truest, 
since  it  appears  that  they  may  be  in  any  case  broken 
without  being  technically  imperfect.  Even  were 
this  not  the  case,  it  must  be  proved,  before  they  can 
be  made  the  grounds  of  chronological  calculation, 
that  the  length  of  man's  Ufe  and  the  time  of  man- 
hood were  always  what  they  now  are,  and  even  then 
the  result  could  only  be  approximative,  and  when 
the  steps  were  few,  very  uncertain.  This  inquiry 
therefore  demands  the  greatest  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

II.  Tkchxical  Chronology.  —  The  technical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  presents  great  difficul- 
tieie.  The  Biblical  information  is  ahiiost  wholly  in- 
ferential, afthough  in  many  cases  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  are  of  a  very  positive  nature,  not  always 
absolutely,  but  in  their  historical  application.  For 
instance,  although  the  particular  nature  of  each 
year  of  the  common  kind  —  for  there  appear  to  have 
been  two  years  —  cannot  be  fixed,  yet  the  general 
or  average  character  of  all  can  be  determmed  with  a 
great  approach  to  exactness.  In  this  part  we  may 
use  with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  Habbinical  commentators,  who,  in  such 
matters,  could  scarcely  be  ill-informed.  They  lived 
near  to  the  times  at  which  aU  the  -Jewish  observances 
connected  with  the  calendar  were  strictly  kept  in 
the  country  for  which  they  were  framed,  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  they  had  any  motive  for  mis- 
representation. We  can,  however,  make  no  good 
use  of  our  materials  if  we  do  not  ascertain  what 
character  to  expect  in  Hebrew  technical  chronology. 
There  is  no  re;ison  to  look  for  any  great  change, 
either  in  the  way  of  ad\ance  or  dechne,  although 
it  seems  proliable  that  the  patriarchal  division  of 
time  was  somewhat  ruder  than  that  established  in 
connection  with  the  Law,  and  that,  after  the  time 
oi  jMoses  until  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  science.  In  our 
endeavor  to  ascertain  how  much  scientific  knowl- 
edge the  patriarchs  and  Israelites  are  likely  to  have 
had,  we  must  not  expect  either  the  accuracy  of 
modern  science  or  the  inaccuracy  of  modern  igno- 
rance. As  to  scientific  knowledge  connected  with 
chronology,  particularly  that  of  astronomy,  the 
cases  of  the  ICgyptians  and  the  Chaldees  will  assist 
us  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  last,  however,  we  must  remember,  had  not 
the  same  advantage  of  being  wholly  settled,  nor  the 
same  inducements  of  national  religions  connected 
with  the  lieaveuly  bodies.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
from  somewhat  before  the  time  of  iMohammed  — 
that  is,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  in  this 
respect  extends — to  the  present  day,  afford  the  best 
parallel.  We  do  not  find  them  to  have  lieen  a 
mathematical  people  or  one  given  to  chronological 
computation  depending  on  astronomy,  but  to  have 
regulated  their  calendars  by  observation  alone.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  their  observations 
would,  from  their  constant  recurrence,  have  acquired 
an  extraordhiary  delicacy  and  gradually  given  place 
to  computations ;  but  such  we  do  not  find  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  these  observations  are  not  now 
more  accurate  than  would  be  the  earlier  ones  of 
any  series  of  the  kind.  The  same  characteristics 
appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  had  attained,  either 
by  discovery  or  by  the  instruction  of  foreigners, 
even  in  individual  cases,  to  a  high  knowledge  of 
mathematics  or  accuracy  of  chronological  computar- 
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j  tion  at  any  period  of  their  history.  In  these  par- 
J  ticulars  it  is  proljable  that  they  were  always  far 
below  the  Egyptians  and  the  Cha'dees.  But  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  not  inattentive 
observers  of  the  heavens  in  the  allusions  to  stars 
and  constellations  as  well-known  objects.  We  may 
therefore  expect,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  that 
where\er  observation  could  take  the  jjlace  of  com- 
putation it  would  be  employed,  and  that  its  ac- 
curacy would  not  be  of  more  than  a  moderate 
degree.  If,  for  instance,  a  new  moon  were  to  be 
observed  at  any  town,  it  would  be  known  within 
two  days  when  it  might  be  first  seen,  and  one  of 
the  clearest-sighted  men  of  the  place  would  ascend 
to  an  eminence  to  look  for  it.  This  would  be  done 
throughout  a  period  of  centuries  without  any  close 
average  for  computation  being  obtained,  suice  tho 
observations  would  not  be  kept  on  record.  So  also 
of  the  rising  of  stars  and  of  the  times  of  the  equi- 
noxes. These  prol)alile  conclusions  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  observation  and  its  degree  of  accuracy 
must  be  kept  in  view  in  examining  this  section. 

Before  noticing  the  divisions  of  time  we  must 
speak  of  genealogies  and  generations. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  genealogies 
given  in  the  Bible  are  mostly  continuous.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  examine  them  closely,  we  find 
that  many  are  broken  mthout  being  in  consequence 
technically  defective  as  Hebrew  genealogies.  A 
modern  pedigree  thus  broken  would  be  defective, 
but  the  principle  of  these  genealogies  nmst  have 
been  different.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour  given  by  St.  ^Matthew. 
In  this  genealogy  Joram  is  immediately  followed  by 
Ozias,  as  if  his  son  —  Ahaziah,  .loash,  and  Amaziah 
being  omitted  (^latt.  i.  8).  That  this  is  not  an 
accidental  omission  of  a  co])yist  is  evident  from  the 
specification  of  the  number  of  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to 
Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  generations.  Prob- 
ably these  missing  names  were  purposely  left  out 
to  make  the  number  for  the  interval  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being  ob- 
vious and  not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  Ezra's  gen- 
ealogy (Ezr.  vii.  1-5)  there  is  a  similar  omission, 
which  in  so  famous  a  line  can  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist.  There  are  also 
examples  of  a  man  being  called  the  son  of  a  remote 
ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealogical  form,  as 
the  following :  "  Shebuel  the  son  of  Gershon  [Ger- 
shom],  the  son  of  Moses  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  24),  where 
a  contemporary  of  David  is  placed  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  Gershom  the  son  of  Jloses,  as  the  latter 
is  to  Moses  himself  That  these  ai-e  not  exceptional 
instances  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  of  examples 
of  the  same  kind  in  historical  narratives.  Thus 
Jehu  is  called  "  the  son  of  Nimshi  "  (1  K.  xix.  16, 
2  K.  is.  20;  2  Chr.  xxii.  7)  as  well  as  "the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Nimshi "  (2  K.  ix.  2,  14) 
In  •the  same  manner  Laban  is  called  "  the  son  of 
Nahor  "  (Gen.  xxix.  b),  whereas  he  was  his  grand 
son,  being  the  son  of  Bethuel  (xxviii.  2,  .5,  comp 
xxii.  20-20).  We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  use 
the  Helirew  genealogical  hsts  to  compute  inter- 
vals of  time  except  where  we  can  prove  each  descent 
to  be  immediate.  But  even  if  we  can  do  this  we 
have  still  to  be  sure  that  we  can  determine  the 
average  length  of  each  generation.  (Historical 
Chromilngy.)  Ideler  remarks  that  Moses,  like 
Herodotus,  reckons  by  generations,  (flnndbuch,  i. 
506.)     Certainly  in  the  Pentateuch  generatirns  an 
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eonnecterl  with  chronolojjy  by  the  leiij^th  of  each  in 
ft  scries  beiiifj;  indicated,  but  this  is  not  tlie  manner 
of  Heiodotiis,  who  reckons  by  generations,  assum- 
ing an  average  of  three  to  a  century  (ii.  142). 
There  is  no  use  of  a  generation  as  a  divLsion  of 
time  in  the  Pentateuch,  unless,  with  some,  we  sup- 
pose that  "^"^"^  in  (Jen.  xv.  U\  is  so  used.  Those, 
however,  wlio  hold  tiiis  opinion  make  it  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  ye-.irs,  since  it  would,  if  a  period  of 
time,  seem  to  be  tiie  fourth  part  of  the  400  years 
of  verse  13:  most  probably,  howi'ver,  the  meaning 
is  that  .lome  of  the  fourth  generation  should  come 
forth  from  F.gypt.     [(iKSKAUniV ;  (iKNKHATiON.] 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  divisions  of  time, 
commencing  with  the  least.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  llelirews  had  any  such  dinsion 
gmaller  than  an  hour. 

J/oiir.  —  The  hour  is  supjw.sed  to  be  mentioned 
ui  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15,  iv.  Hi,  -JO,  A.  V.  1!»,  33,  v. 
5),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a  definite  pe- 
riod of  time  clearly  intended  by  ^^^'j   ^'p^^'j 

SnptJ',  Chald.,  tlie  word  employed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our- 
selves from  at  lea.st  n.  f.  cir.  1200.  (See  I^psius, 
Clironobfjie  der  yh'r/.  i.  130.)  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
the  hour  from  an  early  period.  I'he  "  sun-dial  of 
Aha/-,"  whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  movalde,  it 
may  have  been,  imphes  a  division  of  the  kind.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  8:ime  system  as  tlie  modem, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day.     [Ilouiis.] 

Dill).  —  I'or  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find 

m  one  place  (Dan.  viii.  14)  the  term  "^i".2  2"^^, 
"  evening-moniing,"  LXX.  vvx^vi^-fpov  (also  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  2.5  A.  V.  "a  night  and  a  day").  What- 
ever may  he  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Helirew 
term,  it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  "  nights 
and  days."  The  connnon  word  for  day  as  distin- 
pinshed  from  night  is  also  us«l  for  the  civil  day,  or 
else  both  day  and  idght  are  mentioned  to  avoid 
vagueness,  ;w  in  the  case  of  Jonah's  "  three  days 
and  three  nights"  (Jon.  ii.  1,  A.  V.  i.  17;  comp. 
Matt.  xii.  40).  Tlie  civil  day  was  divide<l  into 
night  and  natural  day,  the  periods  of  darkne.ss  and 
light  (Gen.  i.  5).  It  commenced  with  night,  which 
Btiuids  first  in  the  sijecial  tenn  given  above.     The 

night,  ^"|7»  ill''  therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally 
held  tx)  ha^■e  begun  at  sunset.  Ideler,  however, 
while  admittiriiT  that  tliis  point  of  time  was  that  of 
the  commenrenicnt  of  the  civil  day  among  all  other 
nations  known  to  us,  which  followed  a  lunar  reck- 
oning, objects  to  the  o])inion  that  this  was  the  case 
with  the  Jews,  lie  argues  in  favor  of  the  begin- 
ning of  deep  night,  reasoning  that,  for  instance,  in 
the  ordaininu'  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the 
10th  of  the  7tli  month,  it  is  said  "in  the  nii^Jh 
[day]  of  the  month  at  even,  from  even  tmto  even, 
Bhail  ye  eelelirate  (III.  rest)  your  .'^al)bath  "  —  (Lev. 
xxiii.  32),  where,  if  the  civil  d.ay  be<;an  at  sunset, 
it  would  have  been  said  that  they  should  commence 
the  observance  on  the  evening  of  the  10i%  day,  or 
merely  on  the  10th  day,  sujiposing  the  word  even- 
ing, 3";V,  to  mean  the  later  [)art  of  our  afternoon, 
lie  cites,  as  probalily  supporting  this  view,  the  ex- 
preanion  C^S""';^  Vt?>  "between  the  two  even- 
jDXi  "  u«ed  of  the  time  of  offering  the  pasaover  and 
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the  daily  evening  sacrifice  (lis.  xii.  C ;  Num  ii  !l 
xxviii.  4);  for  the  I'harisees,  whom  the  present 
Jews  follow,  took  it  to  be  I  he  time  between  the  9th 
and  nth  hours  of  the  day,  or  our  3  and  5  i".  M., 
although  the  Samaritans  and  Karaites  supposed  it 
to  be  the  time  between  sunset  and  full  darkness, 

particularly   on   account    of    the    phrase     S123 

lE'^tE'rT,  "  when  the  sun  is  setting,"  used  in  a 
parallel  passage  (Deut  xvi.  C)  (see  fltiiulbuch,  i. 
482-484).  These  pas.sages  and  expressions  may, 
however,  be  not  unreasonal>ly  held  to  support  the 
common  opinion  that  the  civil  day  began  at  sunset. 
The  term  "  between  tlie  two  evenings  "  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated  a  long  pe- 
riod :  a  special  short  jwriod,  though  scarcely  a  point, 
tlie  time  of  sunset,  is  sllo^^■Il  to  correspond  to  it. 
This  is  a  natural  division  between  the  late  afternoon 
when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the  evening  when  his 
light  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  —  the  two  evenings 
into  which  the  natural  evening  would  be  cut  by  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  if  it  began  at  sim- 
set.  There  is  no  ditficiilty  in  the  command  that 
the  observ.ance  of  so  solemn  a  day  as  that  of  atone- 
ment should  commence  a  little  liefore  the  true  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  day,  that  due  preparation  might 
be  made  for  the  sacrifices.  In  Judaea,  where  the 
duration  of  twilight  is  very  short  at  all  times, 
the  most  natunil  division  would  be  at  sunset.    The 

natural  day,  Cil^,  probably  was  held  to  commence 
at  sunri.se,  morning-twilight  being  included  in  the 
last  watch  of  the  niglit,  according  to  the  old  as 
well  as  the  later  division ;  some,  howe\'er,  made  the 
moniiiig-watch  part  of  the  day.  lour  natural  pe- 
riods, smaller  than  the  civil  day,  are  mentioned. 

These  are  2'^^,  evening,  and  "^i^.S?  morning,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention,  and  the  less  usual 
C"]nn",   "tlie  two  lights,"  as  though  "double 

light,"  noon,  and  nb;''bn  n^-H,  or  — ^"H, 
"  half  the  night,"  midnight.  Xo  one  of  these  with 
a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indicate 
a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  jieriods,  even- 
ing and  morning  being,  however,  much  longer  than 
noon  and  midnight.     Tlie  night  was  divided  into 

watches  (mnr^^'S).  In  the  0.  T.  but  two  are 
expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  a  third,  the  first  watch  of  the  night." 

Tlie  middle  watch  (H^Sd  rin"in;7bl^'Sn)  occurs 
in  Judg.  vii.  10,  where  the  connection  of  watches 
with  military  affairs  is  evident  —  "  And  Gideon  and 
the  hundred  men  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  watch ;   [and]  they  had  but  set  the 

watchmen  II^"1?plJ?n; "  a°d  ^^^  morning-watch 
(~^r2n  n^^llr  ^)  Js  mentioned  in  F.x.  xiv.  24 
and  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  in  the  former  ca.se  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  ]iassage  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  latter, 
in  that  of  Saul's  surprise  of  the  .\mmoiiites  when 
he  ri'lieved  .labcsh-gilead.  Some  Kalibiiis  hold  that 
there  were  four  watches  (lldiulhuch,  i.  480).  In 
the  N.  T.  four  ni<;ht-watclie8  are  mentioned,  which 
were  proliably  adopted  from  the  Homans  a.s  a  moll- 
ification of  the  old  system.     All  four  occur  together 

n  In  Lam.  11.  19,  nilttP'S  ITb^l  of  course  re 
fiTK  to.  wttliout  absolutely  deeignatlng,  the  first  wstcb 
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h  Mark  xlii.  35,  6\pe,  the  late  watch ;  uea-ovvKriov, 
midnight ;  a\eKTopo<poDvia,  the  cock-crowing ;  and 
n-pcul,  the  early  watch.  [Day,  Night,  Watches 
OF  Night.] 

Week  (27-12K?,  a  hebdomad ).— The  Hebrew 
week  was  a  period  of  seven  days  ending  with  the 
Sabbath;  therefore  it  conld  iKit  liave  been  a  division 
of  the  month,  wiiich  was  lunar,  without  intercala- 
tion. But  there  was  no  such  intercalation,  since 
the  Sabbath  was  to  be  every  seventh  day,  its  name 
is  used  tor  week."  and  weeks  are  counted  on  with- 
out any  additional  day  or  days.  The  mention  to- 
gether of  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  proves  nothing 
but  that  the  two  (jliservances  were  similar,  the  one 
closing  the  week,  the  other  commencing  the  month. 
The  week,  whether  a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  month,  was  of  common  use  in  an- 
tiquity. The  Egyptians,  however,  were  without 
it,*  dividing  their  month  of  thirty  days  into  decads 
as  did  the  Athenians.  The  Hebrew  week  there- 
fore cannot  ha\e  been  adopted  from  Egypt;  proba 
bly  both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were  used  and  observed 
by  the  patriarchs.     [Week;  Sabbath.] 

Mmth  (nn^  ttJin,  D''^;  irin).— The 

months  by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Flood  would  seem  to'  be  of  30  days 
each,  probal)Iy  forming  a  year  of  300  days,  for  the 
1st,  2d,  7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned  (Gen. 
viii.  13,  vii.  11,  viii.  14,  4,  5).  Ideler  contests 
this,  arguing  that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink 
after  150  days  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above 
all  high  mountains),  it  must  have  sunk  for  some 
days  ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  ou  Ararat,  so 
that  the  second  date  must  be  more  than  150  days 
later  than  the  tirst  {Hamlbuch,  i.  69,  70,  478,  47!)j. 
This  argument  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  "  high 
mountains,"  and  upon  the  height  of  those  —  "the 
mountains  of  Ararat "  (viii.  4),  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Flood.  [Noah.]  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  urged  that'  the  exact  correspondence  of 
the  interval  to  five  months  of  30  days  each,  and  the 
use  of  a  year  of  3G0  days,  a  fact  strangely  ignored 
by  Ideler,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both  Testaments, 
are  of  no  slight  weight.  That  the  months  from 
the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple,  when  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  their 
character,  were  always  lunar,  appears  from  the  com- 
mand to  keep  new-moons,  and  from  the  unlike- 
lihood of  a  change  in  the  calendar.  These  lunar 
months  have  lieen  supposed  to  have  been  alwaj's 
alternately  of  "iJ  and  30  days.  Tlieir  average 
length  would  of  course  be  a  lunation,  or  a  little 
(44')  above  23 i  days,  and  therefore  they  would  in 
general  be  alternately  of  2J  and  30  days,  but  it  is 
possible  that  occasionally  months  might  occur  of 
28  and  31  days,  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  com- 
mencement of  each  was  strictly  determined  by  ob- 
servation :  that  observation  was  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  distinctly  affirmed  m  the  Babylonian 
Talnuid  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  when,  however,  a  month  was  not  allowed 
to  be  less  than  29,  or  more  than  30  days  m  length. 

The  first  day  of  the  month  is  called  Cy'Tn,  "  new 
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o  Ideler  corrects  Gesenius  {Handwort.  3.  t.  HStt?) 
for  afSrmmg  that  the  usual  meaning,  "sabbath,"  is 
latisfactory  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15.  In  the  Tkes.  (s.  v.), 
Rodiger,  possibly  on  the  authority  of  Gesenius,  admits 
•hat   I  he  significatioii   is  perhaps   "  week."      Ideler's 


moon;"  LXX.  veojjL-qvia,  from  the  root  tt^^n, 
"  it  was  new  "  (as  to  the  primary  sense  o!'  which, 
see  Month  ) ;  and  in  spesiking  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  this  word  was  soiiietimes  used  witli  the  ad- 
dition of  a  number  for  the  whole  expression,  "  in 

such    a   month   on    the    first   day,"   as    li^T!'"'? 

r[^T\    DV? ">ttJ*«btyn.       "On    the 

third  new  moon on  that  day,"  badly  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  ToO  Se  fxi)vhs  tov  rpWov  .  .  . 
rfj  rjfxfpa  ravrri  (Ex.  xix.  1);  hence  the  word 
came  to  signify  month,  though  then  it  was  some- 
times qualified  as  0^X2"^  tT'lH.  The  new  moon 
was  kept  as  a  sacred  festival.  [Festivals.]  In 
the  Pentateuch,  and  Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Ruth,  we 
find  but  one  month  mentioned  by  a  special  name, 
the  rest  being  called  according  to  their  order.  The 
month  with  a  special  name  is  the  first,  which  is 

called  2'^2NrT  Wyi  (LXX.  ^^u  rwv  v4wv), 
"the  month  of  ears  of  corn,"  or  "  Abib,"  that  is, 
the  month  in  which  the  ears  of  corn  became  full  or 
ripe,  and  on  the  IGth  day  of  which,  the  second 
day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,   ripe  ears, 

i'^^W,  were  to  be  offered  (Lev.  ii.  14;  comp.  xxiii. 
10,  11, 14).  This  undoubted  derivation  shows  how 
monstrous  is  the  idai  that  Abib  comes  from  the 
Egyptian  Epiphi.     In  1  K.  three  other  names  of 

months  occur,  Zif,  IT,  or  VT,  the  second,  Ethanuu, 

□"'Dn'^S,  the  seventh,  and  Bui,  ^^3,  the  eighth. 
These  names  appear,  like  that  of  Abib,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  year.  No 
other  names  are  found  hi  any  book  prior  to  the 
Captivity,  but  in  the  books  written  after  the  return 
the  later  nomenclature  still  in  use  appears.  Tliis 
is  evidently  of  Babylonian  origin,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves affirm.     [Months.] 

Year  (nDlC).  —  It  has  been  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as 
already  mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there  was 
a  year  of  360  days.  These  dates  might  indeed  be 
explained  in  accordance  with  a  year  of  365  days. 
The  evidence  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is,  however, 
conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  for- 
mer length.  The  time,  times  and  an  half  of  Dan. 
(vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  time  means  year  (see  xi.  13), 
cannot  be  doubted  to  be  equivalent  expressions  to 
the  42  months  and  1260  days  of  Kev.  (xi.  2,  3,  xii. 
6)  for  360X3^  =  1260;  and  30X42  =  1260. 
We  have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that 
such  a  year  was  known  to  some  nations,  so  that  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  tliis 
length.  The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted 
at  the  Exodus  can  be  clearly  determined,  though 
we  cainiot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  trop- 
ical, since  certain  oljservances  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to  jmrticular  days. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
connnencing  with  a  new  moon.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  there  nmst  have  been  some  mode  of 
ad'-istment.     To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it  is  ne- 


argument  seems  however  unanswerable  (Handbttch,  i 
481,  note  1). 

ft  The  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  19),  in  itself 
ambiguous,  is  of  no  value  against  the  strong  negatiyi 
evidence  of  the  monuments  (See  Lepsias,  Ckronoln 
Sie  der  JE^.  i.  131-133. ) 
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5fM3r}'  first  to  decide  when  the  year  roniinence<l. 
On  the  loth  day  of  the  nioiiili  Al)il>,  as  already 
mentioned,  ripe  e;irs  of  corn  were  tu  he  ottered  as 
first-lrnits  of  the  har%est  (1-cv.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10,  11). 
riic  reaping  of  the  barley  coninieiiced  tiie  harvest 
{'2  Sam.  xxi.  'J),  the  wheat  foUuwiii;:  (Huth  ii.  2^). 
Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  otlering  was  of 
barley  (AjU.  iii.  10,§  5).  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  find  when  the  hai-ley  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine. 
According  to  the  oliservation  of  travellers  the  bar- 
ley is  ripe,  in  tiie  warmest  parts  of  the  country,  in 
the  first  days  of  Ajjril.  The  barley-harvest  there- 
fore connnenees  about  lialf  a  month  after  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  so  that  the  year  would  begin  at  about 
tliat  tropical  point  were  it  not  divided  into  lunar 
months.  We  may  conclude  tliat  the  nearest  new 
moon  al)Out  or  after  the  equinox,  l)Ut  not  much  be- 
fore, was  chosen  as  the  conunencement  of  the  year. 
Ideler,  whom  we  have  thus  far  followed,  as  to  this 
rear,  concludes  tliat  the  right  new  moon  was 
shosen  through  observation  of  the  forwardness  of 
the  barley-crops  in  the  wanner  districts  of  the 
country  (//aiulhucli,  i.  4'J()).  There  is,  however, 
this  ditficulty,  that  the  ditlerent  times  of  barley- 
harvest  in  various  parts  would  have  been  Uable  to 
cause  confusion.  It  seems,  therei'ore,  not  unlikely 
that  the  I  lebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  deter- 
mining their  new  year's  day  by  observations  of  heli- 
acal risings  or  similar  stellar  phenomena  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  before  the  liarley-har\est. 
Certainly  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  such  means.  The  method  of  interca- 
lation can  only  have  been  that  which  obtained  after 
the  ( 'aptivity  —  the  addition  of  a  thirteenth  month, 
whenever  the  twelflli  ended  too  long  before  the 
equinox  for  the  first-fniits  of  the  harvest  to  be 
offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  ut!i-iin','s  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
method  would  lie  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  postptne  the  eelel)ration  of  the  Passover, 
in  the  c;xse  of  any  one  who  was  cither  legally  un- 
clean or  journeying  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole  month 
to  the  14th  day  of  tlie  second  month  (Num.  ix.  9- 
13),  of  which  permission  we  find  llezekiah  to  have 
availed  himself  tor  both  tlie  reasons  allowed,  because 
the  priests  were  not  sufheiently  sanctified,  and  the 
people  were  not  collectefl  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-3,  15). 
The  later  .lews  had  two  beginnings  to  the  year,  or, 
BA  it  is  connnoidy  but  somewhat  inaccurately  said, 
two  years.  .\t  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  (as 
Ideler  admits)  these  two  begimiings  obtained,  the 
geventh  montii  of  the  civil  reckoning  being  Abib, 
the  first  of  the  saercnl.  Hence  it  has  been  held 
that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Kxodus  was 
merely  a  change  of  commencement,  ai;d  not  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  year;  and  also  that  from  tliis 
time  there  were  the  two  bei^innings.  The  former 
opinion  is  at  present  purely  hypothetical,  and  has 
been  too  miicli  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  for  which, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  some  evidence.  The 
Btrongest  point  in  this  evidence,  although  strangely 
unnoticcfl  liy  Ideler  tw  such,  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  sabiiatical  and  jubilee  years  commenced  in 
the  seventh  niontii,  and  donlitless  on  its  first  day. 
That  the  jubilee  year  conunenced  in  this  month  is 
distinctly  stated,  since  itji  solemn  jooclamation  was 
on  the  loth  day  of  the  seventh  niontli,  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xxv.  1»,  1(»);  and  as  this  year  im- 
mediately followed  a  sabbatical  year,  the  latter 
must  have  conunenced  in  the  same  manner.  As 
however  tliese  were  whole  y<'ars,  it  nnmt  be  sup- 
poted  that    they   bi>gin   on   the  first   day  of  the 
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month,  the  Day  of  Atonement  standing  in  tht 
same  relation  to  their  beginning,  and  perhaps  to 
the  civil  begiiming  of  the  year,  as  did  the  Passover 
to  the  sacred  beginning.  It  is  perfectly  clear  tliat 
this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, commencement  of  single  years  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  the  labors  of  the  field,  since  each  year  so 
commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of 
these  occupations  in  a  regular  order  from  seed-time 
to  hanest,  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gather- 
ing of  fruit.  This  is  indeed  plain  from  the  injunc- 
tion as  to  both  Sabbatical  and  .lubile*  years  apart 
from  the  mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  unless 
we  suppose,  and  this  would  be  very  unwarrantable, 
that  the  iiyunction  follows  the  order  of  the  seasons 
of  agriculture,  but  that  the  observance  did  not.  It 
might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  seventh  month 
was  chosen,  as  itself  of  a  kind  of  sabliatical  charac- 
ter; but  this  does  not  explain  the  fact  that  Sabbat- 
ical and  ilubilee  years  were  natural  years,  nor  would 
the  seventh  of  twelve  months  be  analogous  to  every 
seventh  year,  ^^'e  can  therefore  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  but  that  tor  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
the  year  was  held  to  begin  with  the  seventh  month, 
while  the  months  were  still  reckoned  from  the 
sacred  coinmencenient  in  Abib.  There  are  two 
expressions  used  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  have  just  arrived,  while  the 
other  is  in  accordance  with  it.     The  first  of  these 

speaks  of  this  feast  as  n3ttTn  nS!J3,  "  in  the 
going  out"  or  end  "of  the  year"  (Ex.  xxiii.  16), 
and  the  second,  as  nDK'n  n^^pri,  "  [at]  the 
change  of  the  year"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  a  vague  ex- 
jiression,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  but  one 
fully  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the  turning-point 

of  a  natural  year.  l?y  the  term  H^lpn  the 
Rabbins  denote  the  commencement  of  each  of  the 
four  seasons  into  which  their  year  is  divided  {/land- 
hudi,  i.  550,  551).  Evidence  corroborative  of  our 
conclusion  is  also  afl»»rded  by  the  similar  distinctive 
character  of  the  first  and  seventh  months  in  the 
calendar  with  respect  to  their  observances.  The 
one  was  distinguished  by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
BreafI  from  the  15tli  to  the  21st  inclusive;  the 
other  by  that  of  Tabernacles,  from  the  15th  to  the 
22d.  There  is  besides  this  some  evidence  in  the 
special  sanctification,  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
new  moon,  of  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
which  in  the  blowing  of  trumpets  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  eeleliration  of  the  commencement  of 
the  jubilee  year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On 
these  grounds  we  hold  that  there  were  two  begin- 
nings to  the  year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
[Ykar.] 

Sennimsi.  —  The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons,     ^^'e 

find  mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  y]\l,  "  sum- 
mer," and  ^"^n    "winter,"   which  are  used  for 

the  whole  year  in  the  exiire.ssion  ^T."^^  V"!l^  (^''• 
Ixxiv.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  8;  and  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22K 
The  former  of  these  projierly  means  the  time  of 
cutting  fruits,  and  the  latter,  that  of  gathering 
fruits;  the  one  referring  to  the  early  fruit  season, 
the  other  to  the  late  one.  Their  true  signification! 
!iiv  therefore  rather  summer  and  autumn  than  gum- 
1  mer  and  winter.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  howevet 
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liiat  they  came  to  signify  the  two  grand  divisions 
»f  the  year,  both  from  their  use  together  as  the  two 
leasons,   and   from   the  mention   of   "  the  winter 

house,"  ^)17'~''I^"■'"^^??  and  "the  smuraer  house," 

^")|?!7  rr^S  (Am.  iii.  15).  The  latter  evidence 
is  the  stronger,  since  tlie  winter  is  the  time  in 
Palestine  when  a  palace  or  house  of  different  con- 
struction would  be  needed  to  the  light  summer 
pavilion,  and  in  the  only  passage  besides  that  re- 
ferred to  in  which  the  winter-house  is  mentioned, 
we  read  tliat  Jehoiakim  "  sat  in  the  winter-house 
in  the  ninth  month:  "  that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter: 
"  and  [there  was  a  fire]  on  the  hearth  burning 
before  him  "  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22).  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  ^!?n,  when  used  without  reference  to 
the  year,  as  in  Job  xxix.  4,  has  its  original  significa- 
tion. The  phrase  CRT  "1p,  "cold  and  heat,"  in 
Gen.  viii.  22,  is  still  more  general,  and  cannot  be 
held  to  indicate  more  than  the  great  alternations 
of  temperature,  which,  Uke  those  of  day  and  night, 
were  promised  not  to  cease.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Hand- 
buch,  i.  p.  494).  There  are  two  agricultural  seasons 
of  a  more  special  character  than  the  preceding  m 

their  ordinary  use.    These  are  27'n?.,  "  seed-time," 

and  "l^^p,  "harvest."  Ideler  (foe.  cit.)  makes 
these  equal  to  the  foregoing  seasons  when  similarly 
used  together;  but  he  has  not  proved  this,  and  the 
passage  he  quotes  (Gen.  /.  c.)  caimot  be  held  to 
afford  any  evidence  of  the  kind,  until  some  other 
two  terms  in  it  are  proved  to  be  strictly  corres- 
pondent.    [Seasons.] 

Festivals  ami  holy  days.  —  Besides  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  there  were  four  great  festivals  and 
a  fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Trumpets,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     The 

Feast  of  the  Passover,  nOQ,  was  properly  only 
the  time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  that  is,  the  evening,  □^3~'PrT  ]'^3,  "  be- 
tween the  two  evenings  "  (I^ev.  xxiii.  5)  —  a  phrase 
previously  considered  — of  the  14th  day  of  the  fii'st 
month,  and  the  night  following,  —  the  Feast  of 

Unleavened  Bread  m^^n  ^H,  commencmg  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  and 
lasting  seven  days  until  the  21st  inclusive.  The 
]5th  and  21st  days  of  the  month  were  sabbaths, 
that  is,  holy  days.     [Passoa'er.]     The  Feast*  of 

Weeks,  mi?J3tt7  ^T'j  or  Pentecost,  was  kept  at 
the  close  of  seven  weeks,  counted  from  the  day  in- 
clusive following  the  IGtli  of  the  1st  month.  Hence 
its  name  means  the  feast  of  seven  weeks,  as  indeed 
It  is  called  in  Tob.  (ayia  cTrra  e;35o^ct5£ui/,  ii.  1 ). 
As  the  ears  of  barley  as  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
were  offered  on  the  16th  day  of  the  1st  month,  so 
on  this  day  thanksgiving  was  paid  for  the  blessing 
af  the  harvest,  and  first-fruits  of  wheat  offered  as 

well  as  of  fruits:  hence  the  names  "'"^^pH  2n, 

Feast  of  Harvest,  and  □''"1^32in  D"**,   Day  of 

•i'irst-fruits.  —  The     Feast    of     Trumpets,      DV 

l^^nn    (lit.  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet),  also 

tailed  nvnin  '{"'ll^T  "JT'^S^S  "a  great  sab- 
■wth  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet," 
»as  the  1st  day  of  the  7th   month,  the  civil  com- 
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mencement  of  the  year.     The  Day  of  Atouement, 

D"'~!93n  nV,   was  the   10th    day   of  the   7tb 

month.  It  was  a  sabbath,  that  is  a  holy  day,  and 
also  a  fast,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  year  before 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Upon  this  day  the  high- 
priest  made  an  offering  of  atonement  for  tlie  nation. 
This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  ajipropriate  to 
the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the  year  ^ 
and  the  time  of  its  celebration  thus  affords  some 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  double  begin- 
ning. —  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  mSDH  ^H, 

was  kept  in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15tli  to  the 
22d  days  inclusive.  Its  cliief  days  were  the  first 
and  last,  which  were  sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken 
from  the  people  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  com- 
memorate the   Exodus.     It  was  otherwise   called 

'^'^pSn  DH,  "  the  Feast  of  Gathering,"  because  it 
was  also  instituted  as  a  time  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  end  of  tlie  gathering  of  fruit  and  of  the  vintage. 
The  small  number  and  simplicity  of  these  primitive 
Hebrew  festivals  and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy 
of  note.  It  is  also  observable  that  they  are  not  of 
an  astronomical  character ;  and  that  when  they  arc 
connected  with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  to  Him  who,  in  giving  good 
tilings,  leaves  not  Himself  without  witness.  In 
later  times  many  holy  days  were  added.  Of  these 
the  most  worthy  of  remark  are  the  Feast  of  Purim, 
or  "  Lots,"  commemorating  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  Hainan's  plot,  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, recording  the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  of 
the  Temple  by  Judas  ISIaccabaeus,  and  fasts  on  the 
anniversaries  of  great  national  misfortunes  con- 
nected with  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  These  last 
were  doubtless  instituted  during  that  period  (comp. 
Zech.  vii.  1-5).     [Festivals,  <&c.] 

Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Yeaj's.  —  Tlie  sabbatical 
year,  H^Qti^n  H^W,  "the  fallow  year"  or  pos- 
sibly "  year  of  remission,"  or  HlSpty  alone,  also 
called  a  "sabbath,"  and  a  "great  sabbath,"  was 
an  institution  of  strictly  flie  same  character  as  the 
sabbath,  —  a  year  of  rest,  like  tlie  day  of  rest.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  as  the  day 
has  a  side  of  physical  necessity  with  reference  U> 
man,  so  the  year  has  a  side  of  physical  necessity 
with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every  seventh  year 
appears  to  be  a  very  suitable  time  for  the  recur- 
rence of  a  fallow  year,  on  agricultural  grounds. 
Besides  the  rest  from  the  labors  of  the  field  and 
vineyard,  there  was  in  tliis  year  to  be  remission, 
temporary  or  absolute,  of  debts  and  obligations 
among  the  people.  The  sabbatical  year  must  have 
commenced  at  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  with 
the  7th  month,  as  we  have  already  shown.  Although 
doubtless  held  to  commence  with  the  1st  of  the 
month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have  been  kept  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi.  10),  while 
that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  This  institution  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  neglected.  This  was  prophesied  by  Moses, 
who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as  an 
enjoying  the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept 
(Lev.  xxvi.  .34,  -35,  43).  The  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity is  also  spoken  of  in  2  Chr.  (xxxri.  21)  as  an 
enjoying  sabbath ;  but  this  may  be  on  account  of 
the  number  being  sabbatical,  as  ten  iimes  seven, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  passage. 
After  tlie  lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  pcrlcds,  or  forty 
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ears  a  year  of  jubUee  was  to  I.l-  kept,  inime- 1  having  been  kt-pt  at  any  time.  The  dates  of  thrw 
r  foU'.win-'  the  last  sabbatical  year.  This  was  sabbatical  year.-  have,  howev  er,  been  preserved.  1  hesc 
*  '''"■''  '  were  current  u.  c.  163,  135,  and  137,  and  therefore 

commenced  in  each  case  about  three  months  earlieh 
than  the  beginning;  of  these  Juhan  years.  (Josepbi 
Anl.  xii.  'J,  §  5;  xiii.  8,  §  1 ;  xiv.  IG,  §  2:  xv  »■ 
§  -2;  n.  J.  i.  2,  §  4;  and  1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53.)  -he 


Qine  y 
diately 

called  b^Vn  H?!?",  "  the  ye;ir  of  the  tnnni>et," 
or  b^V  iilone,  the  latti-r  wunl  meaning  either  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  or  tlie  instrument  itself,  he- 
cause  the  conunencement  of  tiie  year  was  announced 
on  the  Day  of  .Atonement  by  sound^of  trumpet.  It 
was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  \  ear  in  its  character, 
although  douljtless  yet  more  important.  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  remitted,  and  lands 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is 
\  obvious  from  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  8-11) 

V.  that   this  year   followwl   every  seventh    sabbatical 

year,  so  that  the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identi- 
^  \  cal  with  a  sabbatical  year  is  untenable.  There  is  a 
\  further  question  as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee 
poeriod,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  some  holding  that 
juV  had  a  duration  of  50,  but  others  of  49  years, 
the  le  latter  opinion  does  not  dejiend  upon  the  sup- 
is  reition  that  the  seventh  salibatical  year  was  the 
weekly  s.\since  the  jubilee  might  be  the  first  year  of 
first  and  s*seveu  years  after.  That  such  was  the  case 
be  noted  tli*l  most  probable  by  the  analogy  of  the 
period  was  okiiath,  and  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the 
a  new  jjeriod  lind  centuries  a.  v. ;  although  it  nmst 
that  the  Jews'  ha^ccording  to  Maunonides,  the  jubilee 
tion  of  the  first  iV  y^^^^  '''*^  ^'*''  ^'^^  commencing 
no  jubilee  years,  wei^.  that  the  same  writer  mentions 
i.  pp.  503  504  )  ThJ  tradition  that  after  the  destruc- 
not  seem  to  us  at  all  Pi^  •^"'>'  «'l'b"ti'==vl  F'-"-*-  an'l 


ose  in 
which 


(/.  c.)  holds  it  to  be  so-^-*'-^*^'^-  (''^'^K'"'  ^^f'^^'f''' 
w..r^Ko.ra  /x.V  eVr.v  frv'^T'-'^  of  Josephus  does 
§  3)  cannot  be  held  to  ^Lvif^"*?^'  '^^'•"'"-'^  "':^" 
i'«hilee  year  was  not  the  first  yV^  H'^  ^'^M-ress'""  .T"';';" 
I^eriod  instead  of  standing  betwee.?^  TZtti\Z'  the 
It  is  im,K,rt=int  to  ascertain  when  tf^""l"^'^-^  \'?\^ 
cal  year  ought  to  ba^■e  been  kept  wft^"'  "  f^^''"''f 
batinl  or^r  :„i  ;i.w>  ■  ,''  ".♦.wo  such  periods, 
batical  and  jubilee  iieiiods  seem  to  hai,_  first  sabbati- 
nmous;  what  positive  record  there  is  of^S  .te  sal 
hatica  or  jubilee  years  having  been  kept;  l^'^H,^  'Z- 
..Klications  there  are  of  S  reckoning  by  suc^  ,„"  ^a  . 
of  either  kind.  1  It  can  scarcely  be  contested  ZULi 
the  first  «vbbatical  ye^ir  to  be  kej.t  after  the  Israehl.  y^^l 
had  entered  Canaan  would  be  al— '  ''     '•      ■        •  ' 


,,       .  ,     .,  — hout  the  fourteenth.' ,'liat 

(Jennings,  Jewish  AnlujuitUs,  bk.  iii.  cap.  9:  and  I  ti., 
nilr  //islorwal  Chronob,yy.)  U  is  j„,s.sible  that  it 
mi-lit  have  been  somewhat  earlier  or  later;  but  the 
narrative  will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2  It  is 
c^ear  that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee  yeara  kept 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  of 
tt.e  first  Temple,  would  have  been  reckoned  from 
the  finit  one,  but  it  may  be  .pu^tioned  if  any  kept 
after  the  return  would  be  counted  in  the  sanie 
Diannerr  from  the  nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is  I 
•ather  to  be  supposed  that  th- 


There  are   some  chronological  indications  in   ,** 
O.  T.  that  may  not  unreiisonably  be  suppos    ^  ''^ 
be   connected    with    the    sabbatical  systepj '°^^. ' 
prophet  Ezelciel  ilates  his  first  prophecy  of '' ^hic 
the   book  "in   the   thirtieth    year,"   &c.'l'"vity 
fwasl  the  fifth  vear  of  king  Jehoiacbin's,"'.^^''  case 
(i.  2);  thus  apparently  dating  in  the  rhoiaclun  8 
from  a  better  known  era  than  that  of  ,^^^^  ^)'|'?- 
captivity,  which   he  employs  in  later  •'  '  •    .  '^"^ 
out,  however,  in  general  again  describ^  ^^f^l^ll 
date  of  the  30th  3  ear  has  been  rariou;'  'y^e  i8th 
some,  with  Ussher,  suppose  that  the  e'^^'^^.T'*^ 
year  of  Josiah,   when  the   b'wk   of  J^^Y.^-'^e''- 
found,  and  a  great  passover  celebratef  /;     "'*  J^^ 
nick,  Comm,„tar  ubtr  Kz^ch.  pp.  12. '  'f  '•«=kon- 
ofJosiali  would  certainly  be  the  fir    i-etormation- 
ing,  and  might  be  used  as  a  VmC^^.  ^^^ccabee. 
era    not  ....like  the  era  of   Sim.  '.'^■'^th  year  of 
\Krn,A     Others  suppose  that  th""^^  •^;*'"»  '^^1 
t^prVs  life  is  meant; -^^^ 

,    ,,  ..,,      ,  c  I   I       J"  01  the  reiffn  of 

and   llosenniuUer  {bclwl.   ml  o"  "' 

.     ,.         ^1  ^ro  oJ  an  era  of 

date  is  from  the  conimeiicei'    ,     ,  **  "* 

^,  ,       ,  r,.,         .       „  i>  ileaa  some  years: 

Nabopolassar.  Ihere  is  iif,.  .„  „<•  ,,  •'^; 
.,  ,    '   ,  ii    ^  1  •      ,  le  U.  1.  of  the  use  of 

Nabopolassar:  that  king  h  ,.„        .     .     T=  "' 

,    '    ,  •    I  tnerefore  is  in  favor 

and  we  have  no  mst^mc*;^,^  ^^^,^^^  ^^  ,_^  J 

a  foreign  era       fhe  e>i.,  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^ 

of  Josiah  s  18th  ear.,h  j^  said  to  be  40  years, 
reference  to  this  date  j^^^^^  (.ler.  Iii.  30)  was 
time  of  tlie  .niqurt_y j^  ,,,koni„g.     I„  the  same 

in  the  40th  3ear,^  ^^^^^  ^o  the  date  of  the 
place  the  time  o^  ^f  the  nation  in   the  -V   V 
390  years,  w-hick  ,„  „.  o.   nil  (Kz.  iv.  5,  fi).' 
captivity  of  th  the  indication  of  possible  jubilee 
.'V,  ^•  '^1'  f  tval  between  b.  c.  Ull  and  u.  c. 
his  result  Ir  years,   within   two   veare  of  ten 
dates  for  (and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
.    ;..  !'r.,      '^  :''«  "f  f'e  j,ro,,het  Daniel  seem  to 
indicnibilee  per,e  of  s.kIi  a  great  c^cle.     In   the 
latter  cas«ry.Wever,  as  in  that  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  360  days 
IS   usefl,   so  that   the  aKreement   Ls   not    ab.solute 
{Itar.)     It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  ac- 
counts of  Josiah's  reformation  i.re.sent  any  indica- 
tions of  celebrations  connecled  with  the  .sabbatical 
system.    The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  n.itrht 
seem  to   point  to  its  being  speciaUy  required   for 


the  country  alter  its  nj-occnpation./^  Ti.e  recora'e  the  IVast  of  Tal 


There  \a  n<  ^  positi\e  record   of 


much  wciifht.  <  Im.nj.les.  "  There  was  no  pa.ssover  like  to  tha/ 
oi'y  juhiltv  year  ^>V^  in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
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tieither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a  pass- 
over  as  Josiah  kept "  (2  (Jhr.  xxxv.  18).  The  men- 
tion of  Samuel  is  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the 
earlier  supposed  date  falls.  It  may  be  objei^ted  that 
the  passover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  sab- 
batical reckoning,  but  these  passovers  can  scarcely 
have  been  greater  in  sacrifices  tlian  at  least  one  in 
Solomon's  reign,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  men- 
tioned as  characterized  by  gre;Tter  zeal  than  any 
others  whatever;  so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to 
the  idea  of  some  relation  to  chronology.  This  re- 
sult would  place  the  Exodas  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  u.  c,  a  time  for  which  we  beUe\e 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence  {Jli.ttoiical 
Chronolotjy).     [Saiihatical  Ye.\k;  Jubilke.] 

Eras.  —  There  are  indications  of  several  histor- 
ical eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  gen- 
erally unable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some 
of  these  possible  eras  may  be  no  more  than  dates 
employed  by  writers,  and  not  national  eras ;  others, 
however,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  spe- 
cial or  mdividual  maimer  fi'om  their  referring  to 
events  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole 
people. 

1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  1  K.  vi.  1, 
in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Ideler  that  it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  refers  to  Ex.  xix.  1,  and  Num.  xxsiii. 
•38  {Handljuch,  i.  507).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
game  part  of  the  Bible,  the  beginning  of  the  Exo- 
dus-year—  not,  of  course,  the  actual  date  of  the 
Exodus  (Jicgnal  years,  &c.)  is  used  as  the  point 
whence  time  is  counted;  but  during  the  interval 
of  which  it  formed  the  natural  commencement  it 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though  it  may  have 
been,  any  more  than  the  beguiniiig  of  a  sovereign's 
reign  is  one. 

2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  is  con- 
jectured by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  era.  The  pas- 
sages to  which  he  refers  (1  K.  ix.  10;  ^Chr.  viii. 
1),  merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the 
interval  of  20  years  occupied  in  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  the  king's  hoase,  both  being  distinctlj' 
specified;  so  that  his  reading — "  Zwanzig  .lahre, 
nachdem  Salomo  das  Haus  des  Herrn  erbaute  "  — 
leaves  out  hdf  the  statement  and  so  makes  it  in- 
correct (fitndb.  I.  c).  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that 
the  building  of  the  temple  occupied  7  years  (1  K. 
vi.  37,  38),  and  that  of  Solomon's  house  13  (vii. 
1),  making  up  the  interval  of  20  3'ears. 

3.  The  era  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  commenc- 
ing in  Josiah's  18th  year,  we  have  previously  dis- 
cussed, concluding  that  it  was  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  sabbatical  system  {Sabbatical  and 
Jub'dte  Ytars). 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  constantlj' 
used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the  .5th  year 
(i.  2)  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix.  17).  The 
prophet  generally  gives  the  date  without  applying 
any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  He  speaks,  how- 
ever, of  "  the  fiflh  year  of  king  .Jehoiachin's  captiv- 
ity "  (i.  2),  and  "  the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity  " 
(xxxiii.  21),  the  latter  of  which  exprassions  may 
tsplain  his  constant  use  of  the  era.  The  same  era 
JB  necessarily  employed,  though  not  as  such,  where 
the  advancement  of  Jehoiachin  in  the  37th  year  of 
ais  captivity  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxv.  27 ;  Jer.  lii. 
Jl).  We  have  no  proof  that  it  was  used  except 
bj  those  to  whose  captivity  it  referred.     Its  1st 
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year  was  current  b.  c.  596,  commencing  in  the 
spring  of  thnt  year. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  api^ear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era  {His- 
torical Chronology). 

6.  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  tc 
lie  employed  as  an  era:  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidoe  is  used  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Slaccabees. 

8.  The  liberation  of  the  .Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  1st  year  of  Sunon  tlie  Macuabee  is 
stated  to  have  been  com?uemorated  by  an  era  used 
in  contracts  and  agreements  (1  Mace.  xiii.  41). 
I'he  years  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Si- 
mon [Money,  Shekei.]  are  probably  of  this  era, 
although  it  is  related  that  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  his  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  to 
hmi  imtil  somewhat  later  than  its  beginning  (xv. 
0);  for  it  may  be  reasonably  sup[Kised,  either  thai 
Antiocbus  YII.  confii-med  pri^■ileges  before  granted 
by  his  brother  Demetrius  II.  (comp.  xv.  5),  or  that 
he  gave  his  sanction  to  money  alread}-  issued  {Enr 
Biit.,  8th  ed.,  Numismatics,  pp.  379,  380). 

Regnal  Years. — By  the  Hebrews  regnal  years 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  not  ft-oni  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last 
month  of  one  year,  reigned  <or  the  whole  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  the  1st-  ^lonth  of  the  3d 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  his  1st,  2d  and  3d 
years,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  than  13 
or  14  months.  Any  dates  in  the  ye;ir  of  his  acces- 
sion, before  that  event,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
after  it,  would  Ije  assigned  to  the  Last  year  of  his 
predecessor,  and  the  1st  of  his  successor.  The 
same  principle  would  apply  to  reckoning  from  eras 
or  important  events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths 
of  reigns  or  intervals  would  not  lie  affected  by  it. 

III.  Historical  Chkoxologv.  —  The  histor- 
ical part  of  Hebrew  Chronology  is  not  less  difficult 
than  the  technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible 
is  indeed  direct  rather  than  inferential,  although 
there  is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind ; 
but  the  present  state  of  the  numbers  makes  abso- 
lute certainty  in  many  cases  imjwssible.  If,  for 
instance,  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  differ  as  to  a  par- 
ticular number,  we  cannot  in  general  positively  de- 
termine that  the  original  form  of  the  number  has 
been  preserved,  when  we  have  decided,  and  this  we 
are  not  always  alile  to  do,  which  of  the  present 
forms  has  a  prejwnderance  of  evidence  in  its  favor. 
In  addition  to  this  difficulty  there  are  several  gaps 
in  the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no 
means  of  supplying  with  exactness.  When,  there- 
fore, we  can  compare  several  of  these  smaller  num- 
bers with  a  larger  number,  or  with  independent 
evidence,  we  are  frequently  prevented  from  putting 
a  conclusive  test  by  the  deficiencies  in  the  first  se 
ries.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  round  numbers  is 
a  matter  of  minor  importance,  for,  although  when 
we  have  no  other  evidence  it  manifestly  precludes 
our  arriving  at  positive  accuracy,  the  variation  of 
a  few  j'ears  is  not  to  be  balanced  against  great  dif- 
ferences apparently  not  to  be  positively  resolved,  as 
those  of  the  primeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew,  LXX., 
and  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Lately  some  have  laid 
great  stress  u]X)n  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
number  40,  alleging  that  it  and  70  are  vague  terms 
equivalent  to  "  many,"  so  that  "  40  years,"  or  "  70 
years,"  would  mean  no  more  than  "  many  years" 
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Prima  facie,  this  idea  would  seem  reasonable,  but 
•n  a  further  exnininatiun  it  \vill  be  seen  that  the 
details  of  some  periods  of  40  years  are  jfiveii,  and 
jliow  that  the  number  is  not  indefinite  wliere  it 
would  at  first  especially  seem  to  be  so.  Thus  the 
40  years  in  the  wilderness  can  be  divided  info  thi-ee 
periods:  (1.)  from  the  Kxodus  to  the  sending;  out 
of  the  spies  was  aliout  one  year  and  a  (juarter  (I 
year  1  -f-  x  (2?)  months,  Num.  ix.  1,  x.  11;  conip. 
ver.  29,  showin<;  it  was  this  year,  and  xiii.  2(1  prov- 
int;  that  the  .search  ended  .somewhat  after  midsum- 
mer): (2.)  the  time  of  search,  40  days  (Num.  xiii. 
25):  (3.)  the  time  of  tlie  wanderiiij^  until  the 
brook  Zered  was  cro.ssed,  38  years  (Deut.  ii.  14): 
making  altoi,'etiier  ahuost  3Ui  years.  This  per- 
fectly accords  with  the  date  (yr.  40,  m.  11,  d.  1)  of 
the  address  of  Moses  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon 
and  (.)g  (Deut.  i.  3,  4),  which  was  subsequent  to 
the  crossing  of  the  lirook  Zered.  So  again  David's 
reign  of  4()  years  is  divided  into  7  years  G  m.  in  i 
Hebron,  and  33  in  .Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ii.  11,  v.  5; 
1  Chr.  iii.  4,  but  1  K.  ii.  11,  7  years,  omitting  the 
months,  and  33).  Tliis  tlierefore  caimot  be  an  in- 
definite number,  as  some  might  conjecture  from  its 
following  Saul's  40  years  and  prececling  Solomon's. 
The  last  two  reigns  again  could  not  have  been 
nuich  more  or  less  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
history.  The  occurrence  of  some  round  numbers 
therefore  does  not  warrant  our  supposing  the  con- 
stant use  of  vague  ones.  In  discussing  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  suljject  we  have  laid  .some  stress 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  Habbinical  com- 
mentators: in  this  i)art  we  place  no  reliance  upon 
them.  .\s  to  divisions  of  time  connected  with  re- 
ligious observances  they  could  scarcely  be  far  wrong ; 
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in  historical  chronology  they  could  hardly  be  ei- 
pected  to  be  right,  having  a  \  ery  small  knowledge 
of  foreign  sources.  In  fact,  by  comparing  their 
later  dates  with  the  chronology  of  the  time  astro- 
nomically fixed,  we  find  so  extraordinary  a  depart- 
ure from  correctness  that  we  must  abandon  the  idea 
of  their  having  held  any  additional  facts  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  .serving  to  guide  them  to  a 
true  system  of  chronology.  There  are,  however, 
important  foreign  materials  to  aid  us  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Hebrew  chronology.  In  addition  to 
the  literary  evidence  that  has  been  long  used  by 
chronologers,  the  comparatively  recent  decipher- 
ment of  tlie  Egyjjtian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions 
has  aflbrded  us  valuable  additional  evidence  from 
contemporary  monuments. 

Biblical  data.  —  It  will  be  best  to  examine  the 
Biblical  information  under  the  niaui  periods  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with  the 
earliest. 

A.  First  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abram's  depart- 
ure from  Haran.  —  i\Sl  the  numerical  data  in  the 
Bible  for  the  chronology  of  this  interval  are  com- 
prised in  two  genealogical  hsts  in  Genesis,  the  firslf 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  v.  3  ad  fin.), 
and  the  second  from  Shem  to  Abram  (xi.  10-26), 
and  in  certain  passages  in  the  same  book  (vii.  6, 11, 
viii.  13,  ix.  28,  2ii,  xi.  32,  xii.  4).  The  Masoretio 
Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.,  and  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch greatly  differ,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  we  take  from  the  Genesis  of 
the  K'trth  and  of  Man  (p.  90),  adding  nothing 
es.sential  but  a  various  reading,  and  the  age  of 
Abram  when  he  left  Haran,  but  also  inclosing  in 
parentheses  numbers  not  stated  but  obtained  by 


Age  of  each  when  the 
next  was  boru. 


Adiini  , 
Seth  .     . 
Edos  .     . 
Cninan    . 
Muhululccl 
.lared  .     . 
Enoch 
Methuseluh 

Lamech  . 
Noah  .  . 
Shem  . 


Arphnxad     .     .     . 
Ciiinaa     .... 

Siiliih 

Eber 

IVIug 

Keu 

Serug  ..... 
Nahor 

Terah 

Abram  leavcH  Hanin 


Sept. 


230 
205 
19() 
170 
165 
1«2 
165 
187 
167 
188 
6()2 
100 


2264 
2244 


135 

130 

130 

134 

130 

132 

130 

79 

179 

70 

75 


1146 
1245 


lleb. 


130 
105 
90 
70 
65 
I 
65 


182 


1658 


865 


62 


53 


1309 


1016 


Years  of  each  after 
the  next  was  born. 


Sept.  Heb.   Sam 


700 

707 

71-5 

740 

730 

800 

200 

(782) 

802 

448 
500 


Total  length  of  the 
life  of  each. 


Sept.  Ueb.  Sam 


800 
807 
815 
840 


782 
595 


300 


785 
653 
600 


930 
912 
905 
910 
895 
962 
365 
969 

753 
950 
600 


847 
720 
658 


This  was  "  two  years  after  the  Flood." 


400 
830 
830 
270 
209 
207 
200 
129 

(135) 


403 

303 

(535) 
(460) 

(438) 

403 

303 

(460) 

(433) 

430 

(404) 

(4f4) 

ioQ 

(339) 

(239) 

107 

(339) 

(239) 

100 

(330) 

(230) 

ii9 

69 

(208) 

(148) 

(135) 

(75) 

206 

488 

433 
404 
289 
239 
280 
148 

145 


x>mputation  from  others,  and  making  some  alter- 1  The  number  of  generations  in  the  LXX.  is  one 
ktions  consequently  necess.ary.  The  a<lvant.age  of  \  in  excess  of  the  I  lei),  and  .Sam.  on  account  of  tlie 
!,he  system  of  this  table  is  the  cle;ir  manner  in  ;"  second  Cainan,"  whom  the  best  chronologers  are 
which  ii  siiow.s  the  diflt-rcnces  and  airreemenfs  of  agreed  in  rcjwting  as  8|)urious.  lie  is  found  in 
the  three  versions  of  the  data.  The  dot."!  indicate  |  the  present  text  of  the  \.W.  in  l)oth  (Jen.  and  l 
Dumliers  agreeing  with  the  LXX.  |Clir.,  and  in  the  present  text  of  St.  Luke'v  Gospel 
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/oeephus,  Philo,  and  the  earlier  Christian  writers 
ippear  however  to  have  known  nothing  of  him,  and 
It  is  therefore  probable  either  that  he  was  first  in- 
troduced by  a  copyist  into  the  Gospel  and  thence 
into  the  LXX.,  or  else  that  he  was  found  in  some 
codd.  of  the  LXX.  and  thence  introduced  into  the 
Gospel,  and  afterwards  into  all  other  copies  of  the 
LXX.  [Cainan.]  Before  considering  the  varia- 
tions of  the  ruimbers  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
"  as  two  of  the  three  sources  must  have  been  cor- 
rupted, we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one 
of  them  be  preserved  in  its  genuine  state  "  {Gentsis 
of  the  Edvtli,  if-c,  p.  92)  —  a  check  upon  our  con 
fidence  that  has  strangely  escaped  chronologers  in 
general.  The  variations  are  the  result  of  design, 
not  accident,  as  is  evident  fi-om  the  years  before  the 
birth  of  a  sou  and  the  residues  agreeing  in  their 
Bums  in  almost  all  cases  in  the  antediluvian  gen- 
erations, the  exceptions,  save  one,  being  appai-ently 
the  result  of  necessity  that  lives  should  not  overlap 
the  date  of  the  Hood  (comp.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen. 
I.  285).  We  have  no  clew  to  the  date  or  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  the 
LXX.  form  to  the  first  ceuturj'  of  the  Christian 
era,  if  not  higher,"  and  the  Heb.  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury: if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text, 
we  can  assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what 
is  known  as  to  the  Heb.  The  little  acquaintance 
most  of  the  early  Christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew 
makes  it  impossible  to  decide,  on  their  evidence, 
that  the  variation  did  not  exist  when  they  wrote : 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  is  here  of  more  weight, 
but  in  his  present  text  it  shows  contradiction, 
though  preponderating  in  favor  of  the  LXX.  num- 
bei-s.  A  comparison  of  the  lists  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  first 
two  forms,  and  that  the  third  version  of  them 
originated  from  these  two.  This  supposed  later 
version  of  the  hsts  would  seem  to  be  the  Sam., 
which  certainly  is  less  uiternally  consistent,  on  itie 
supposition  of  the  original  correctness  of  the  num- 
bers, than  the  other  two.  The  cause  of  the  altera- 
tions is  most  uncertain.  It  has  indeed  been  con- 
jectured that  the  .Jews  shortened  the  chronology  in 
order  tl^at  an  ancient  prophecy  that  tho  jNIessiah 
should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary  of  the  woi'ld's 
age  might  not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  advent 
of  our  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  sufficient  in  itself, 
but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evidence.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  apostolic 
age  there  were  hot  discussions  respecting  genealogies 
(Tit.  iii.  9),  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  great 
importance  was  attached  to  them,  perhaps  also  that 
the  differences  or  some  diflPerence  then  existed.  The 
different  proportions  of  the  generations  and  lives  in 
the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have  been  asserted  to  afford 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  former.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  when  we  find  instances  of  longevity 
recorded  in  aU  versions,  the  time  of  marriage  is 
not  differeut  fiom  what  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
although  there  are  some  long  generations.  A 
stronger  argument  for  the  LXX.,  if  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  be  admitted,  is  found  in  the  long 
Deriod  required  from  the  Flood  to  the  Dispersion 
ind  the  e,stal)hsbment  of  kingdoms :  this  supposition 
would,  however,  require  that  the  patriarchal  gen- 
*ations  should  be  either  exceptional  or  rept.^sent 
ueriods :  for  the  former  of  these  hypotheses  we  shall 
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'•  The  earliest  supposed  iudication  of  the  LXX. 
»nmber3  is  in  the  passage  of  Polyhistor  (ap.  Ease"). 
BreBi<  Ix  21,  p.  422)  giving  the  saa  3  as  the  computa- 


see  there  is  some  ground  in  the  similar  case  of  cer- 
tain generations,  just  alluded  to,  from  Abrahan 
downwards.  With  respect  to  proliability  of  accu- 
racy arising  from  the  state  of  the  text,  the  Heb 
certainly  has  the  advantage.  There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  liabbins  have  been  scrupulous  in 
the  extreme  in  makhig  altenitions:  the  LXX.,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  signs  of  a  carelessness  that 
would  almost  permit  change,  and  we  have  the  prob- 
able interpolation  of  the  second  ( 'ainan.  If,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  Sam.  form  of  tiie  lists  as 
sprung  from  the  other  two,  the  LXX.  would  seem 
to  be  earlier  than  the  Heb.,  since  it  is  more  prob- 
aljle  that  the  antediluvian  generations  would  have 
been  shortened  to  a  general  agreement  with  the 
Heb.,  than  that  the  postdiluvian  would  have  been 
lengthened  to  suit  the  LXX.;  for  it  is  obviously 
most  Ukely  that  a  sufficient  number  of  years  having 
been  deducted  fi'om  tlie  earlier  generations,  the 
operation  was  not  carried  on  with  the  later.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  stated  siuns  in  the  postdiluvian 
generations  ia  the  Sam.  generally  agree  with  the 
computed  sums  of  the  Heb.  and  not  with  those  of 
the  LXX.,  which  woidd  be  explained  by  the  theory 
of  an  adaptation  of  one  of  these  two  to  the  other, 
although  it  would  not  give  us  reason  for  supposuig 
either  form  to  be  the  earlier.  It  is  an  ancient  con- 
jecture that  the  term  year  was  of  old  appUed  to 
periods  short  of  true  years.  There  is  some  plausi- 
bility in  this  theory,  at  fii-st  sight,  but  the  account 
of  the  Deluge  seems  fatal  to  its  adoption.  Tlie  only 
passage  that  might  be  alleged  in  its  support  is  that 
in  which  120  years  is  mentioned  as  if  the  term  of 
man's  life  after  the  great  increase  of  wickedness 
before  the  Deluge,  compared  with  the  lives  assigned 
to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  but  this  from  the 
context  seems  rather  to  mean  a  period  of  probation 
before  the  catastrophe  ((ien.  vi.  3).  A  question 
has  been  raised  whetlier  tlie  generations  and  num- 
Dcrs  may  not  be  independent,  the  original  genera- 
tions in  Gen.  having  been,  as  those  in  1  Chr.,  simply 
names,  and  the  numbers  having  been  added,  per- 
haps on  traditional  authority,  by  the  Jews  (comp. 
Genesis  of' the  Earth,  cj'c,  pp.  92-94).  If  we  sup- 
po.se  that  a  period  was  thus  portioned  out,  then  the 
character  of  Hebrew  genealogies  as  not  of  necessity 
absolutely  continuous  mii;ht  somewhat  lessen  the 
numbers  assigned  to  individuals.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  numbers  were  originally  cyclical,  an 
idea  perhaps  originating  in  the  notion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  space  of  time  to  a  certain  number  of 
generations.  This  particular  theory  can  however 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  names.  Turning  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
history  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numbers  of  the 
LXX.  confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb. 
The  history  and  civilization  of  Egypt  and  AssjTia 
with  Babylonia  reach  to  a  time  earher  than,  in  the 
first  case,  and  about  as  early  as,  in  the  second,  the 
Heb.  date  of  the  Flood.  Moreover  the  concurrent 
evidence  of  antiquity  carries  the  origin  of  gentile 
civilization  to  the  Noachian  races.  The  question 
of  the  unity  of  the  species  does  not  therefore  affect 
this  argument  (Max),  whence  the  numbers  of  the 
LXX.  up  to  the  Deluge  would  seem  to  be  correct, 
for  an  accidental  agreement  can  scarcely  be  admit- 
ted. If  correct,  are  we  therefore  to  suppose  them 
original,  that  is,  of  the  original  text  whence  the 

tion  of  Demetrius  ;  but  we  cannot  place  reliance  01 
the  correctness  of  a  single  fragmentary  text. 
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LXX.  version  was  ni:uleV     'l"hi.s  apiiears  t<>  be  a 
jecessary  consequence  u(  tlieir  eorriftness,  since  ihe 
translators  were  probably  nof  sutticienth  ac<|nainte<l 
witii    extern;il    sources   to   obtain    nuniliers   either 
»ctu;illy  or  approxiniafi\i'ly  true,  trm   if  they  <v- 
ttinnllij  existtd,  and   had   they  liad  this  knowh'd'^e, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  tiiat  tiiey  would  have  used  it  in 
the  manner  supposed.    <  )ii  tiio  whole,  therefore,  we 
are  incline<l  to  prefer  the  l.XX.  nunil)cr8  after  the 
I)ehi<;e,  and,  as  consistent  witii  tlicni,  and  probably 
of  the  same  authority,  those  liefore  the  l)elu;,'e  also. 
It  remains  for  us  to  asi-ertain  wliat  appears  to  be 
the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three  versions,  apd  to 
gtate  the  intervals  thus  obt;iined.     In  tiie  LXX. 
antediluvian  generations,  that  of  Methuselah  is  187 
or   107  years:  the  former  seems  to  be  undoubtedly 
the  true  number,  since  tlie  latter  would  make  this 
patriarch,  if  the  subseijuent  generations  be  correct, 
to  survive  the  1'1o<k1  14  ye^irs.     In  the  postdiluvian 
cumbers  of  the  LXX.  we  nmst,  as  previou.sly  shown, 
reject  the  second  Cainan,  from  the  preponderance 
of  endence  gainst  his  tcenuineness.     [Cainan.] 
Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor's  generation   in  the 
LXX.  we  must  prefer  79,  as  more  consistent  with 
the  nund>ers  near  it,  and  as  also  found  in  the  Sam. 
An  ini|)ortant  correction  of  the  ne.vt  generation  has 
been  suixgested  in  all  the  lists.     According  to  them 
it  would   ap|)ear   that  Terah  was  70  years  old  at 
Abnun's  l>irth.     "  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
begat  Aliram,  Xahor,  and    llaran"  (Gen.  xi.  2G). 
It  is  afterwards  said  that  Terah  went  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  to  Haniii  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  20')  years  (14.5  Sam.)  (vv.  31,  32),  and  the  de- 
parture of  Abram  from  Haran   to  ('anaan  is  then 
narrated  (conip.  Acts  vii.  4),  his  age  being  stated 
Uj  have  been  at  that  time  75  years  (xii.  1-5).    Usher 
therefore  coryectures  that  Terah  was  130  years  old 
at  Abram's  birth  (205  —  75=130).  and  supposes 
the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  but  men- 
tioned first  on  account  of  his  eminence,  as  is  Shem 
in  several  places  (v.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  13,  ix.  18,  x.  1), 
who  yet  ai)pcar3  to  have  been  the  third  sou  of  Noah 
and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x.  21,  and  arninge- 
nient  of  chap.).    There  is,  however,  a  serious  objec- 
tion   in   the  way  of  this   su])position.     It   seems 
scan.eiy  probable  that  if  Abrani  h:ul  been  born  to 
his  father  at  the  age  of  130  years,  he  should  have 
asked  in  wonder  "  Shall   [a  child]   be  boni   unto 
him  that  is  an  hundred  yeiirs  old  V  and  shall  Sarah, 
that  is   ninety  years  old,  bear?"   (Gen.  xvii.  17.) 
Thus  to  suit  a  single  number,  that  of  Terah's  age 
at  his  death,  where  the  Sam.  does  not  agree  with 
tlie  Ileb.  and   LX.X.,  a  hyi)Otliesis  is  adoi)ted  that 
at  least  strains   the   ronsistency  of  the  narrative. 
We  should  rather  »up|«jse  the  number  might  have 
been  changed  by  a  copyist,  and  take  the  145  years 
of  the  Sam.  —  It  has  been  generally  supjiosed  that 
the  l)isi)ersion  took  place  in  the  days  of  I'eleg,  on 
account  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x.  as  to  him :   [of 
Uie  two  sons  of  Kljer]  "the  name  of  one  [was] 

Veleg  D/r,  divi.sion),  for  in   his  days  was  the 

earth  divided  "  (n37?3,  25).  It  cannot  be  posi- 
tively atlirmed  »hat  tiie  "  Disj^rsion  "  siKiken  of  in 
(ien.  xi.  is  here  meant,  since  a  physical  catastrojihe 
might  be  intended,  although  the  former  is  )itrhaps 
he  more  natund  inftn-nce.     The  event,  whatever 
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sider  the  following  as  the  best  forms  of  the  nnmbcn 
accordinj;  to  the  three  sources. 


Creation 

Flood  ((jcoiipviiig  cliicf 

i)iirt  ol'tliio  vcur)  .  . 
Uirth  of  PiUj:  .... 
Uipurturc     of     Abram 

from  lluniii     .... 
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B.  Second  I'eriod,  from  Abram's  departure  from 
llaran  to  tlie  Kxodus.  —  The  length  of  this  period 
is  stated  by  St.  I'aul  as  430  years  from  the  promise 
to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  I^w  ((Jal.  iii.  17), 
the  first  event  being   held  to  be  that  recorded  in 
Gen.  xii.  1-5.     The  same  number  of  years  Ls  given 
in  V.\.,  where  the  Helirew  reads —  "  Now  the  so- 
journing of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  io 
Lgypt  [was]  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.     And 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  .years,  even  the  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass, 
that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the 
land  of  Kgypf   (xii.  40.  41).     Here  the  LXX. 
and  Sam.  add  after  "  in  I-gypt  "  the  words  "  and 
in  Canaan,"  while  the  Alex,  and  other  MSS.  of  the 
former  also  aild  after  "  the  children  of  Israel  "  the 
words  "and  their  fathers."     It  seems  most  leason- 
able  to  regard  both  these  additions  as  glosses;  if 
they  are  excluded,  the  passage  apj)ears  to  make  the 
duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  430  years,  but 
this  is  not  an  absolutely  certain   conclusion.     The 
"sojourning"  might  well  include  the  period  after 
the  promise  to  Abraham  while   that  patriarch  and 
his  descendants  "  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise 
as  [in]  a  strange  country"   (Heb.  xi.  9),  for  it  is 
not  positively  said  "  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Kgypt,"  but  we  may  read  "  who  dwell 
in  Egj-pt."     As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being 
that   of  commencement,  it   miirht  refer  either   to 
Aljraham's  entrance,  or  to  the  time  of  the  promise. 
A  third   passage,  occurring  in  the  same  essential 
form  in  both  Testaments,  and   therefore  especially 
satisfactory  as  to  its  textu;d  accuracy,  throws  Ught 
upon  the  explanation  we  have  ottered  of  this  last, 
since  it  is  impossilile  to  understand  it  except  ujxjn 
analot;ical  princii)les.     It  is  the  divine  declaration 
to  Abraham  of  the  future  history  of  his  children: 
"  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stran- 
ger in  a  land  [that  is]  not  theirs,  and  shall  .serve 
them;   and   they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years ;  and  also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  sen'C, 
will  I  judge;  and   afterward  shall  they  come  out 
with   great  substance"    (Gen.  xv.   13,  14;   comp. 
.\cts  vii.  (!,  7).      The  four  hundred  years  catinot 
be  held  to  be  the  period   of  oppression  without  a 
denial  of  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of 
that  time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the 
time  irom  this  declaration  to  tlie  Kxodus.     This 
readini:.  which  in  the  A.  V.  rwpiires  no  more  than 
a  slight  change  in  the  i)uiictu:ition,  if  it  sup|)ose  an 
unusual  construction  in  Hebrew,  is  i)erfectly  admis- 
sible accordini;  to  the  principles  of  Semitic  gram- 
mar, and   nnglit   be  u.sed   in   Arabic.      It  is  also 
noticeable  that  after  the  citation  given  above,  the 
events  of  the  whole  sojourn  are  repeated,  showing 
that  this  was   the   period   spoken  of.  and    i)erliap8, 
therefore,  the  period  defined  (15,  It)).     The  mean- 
ing of  the   "  fourth  generation  "   here  mentioned 


t  was,  must  have  hapi>ened  at  releu's  birth,  rather  I  ha.s  been  previously  considered.  It  cannot,  tliere- 
ihan,  iut  some  have  supixistMl,  at  a  later  time  in  his  1  fore,  be  held  that  the  statement  of  St.  Tnul  that 
ife,  for  the  easterns  have  always  given  names  to  |  from  the  proini.se  to  .Abndiam  until  the  Kxodui 
ihildren  at  birth,  as  may  l>e  noticed  in  the  cases  1  was  430  years  is  irreconcilable  with  the  two  other 
(f  Jacob  and  liis  sons.  —  N\'e  sliould  therefore  con- 1  statements  of  the  same  kind.     In  order  to  arrive  at 
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M  certain  a  conclusion  as  may  be  attainable,  we 
must  examine  the  evidence  we  have  for  the  details 
af  this  interval.  First,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  form  a  distuict  opii.ion  as  to  the  length  of 
life  of  the  patriarciis  of  this  age.  The  Biblical  nar- 
rative plainly  ascribes  to  them  lives  far  longer  than 
what  is  held  to  be  the  [iresent  extreme  limit,  and 
we  must  therefore  carefuUy  consider  the  e\idence 
upon  which  tlie  general  correctness  of  the  immbers 
rests,  and  any  independent  evidence  as  to  the 
length  of  life  at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the 
Bible  regarding  longevity  may  be  separated  into 
two  classes,  those  given  in  genealogical  lists,  and 
those  interwoven  with  the  relation  of  events.  To 
the  former  class  virtually  belong  aU  the  statements 
relating  to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  before 
Abraham,  to  the  latter  neiu'ly  all  relating  to  that 
of  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  In  the  case  of 
the  one  we  cannot  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the 
original  form  of  the  text,  as  already  shown,  but  the 
other  rests  upon  a  very  different  kind  of  evidence. 
The  statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of 
Abraham  and  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of 
his  later,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  histor- 
ical narrative,  not  alone  in  form,  but  in  se\ise,  that 
their  general  truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated. 
Abraham's  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact 
in  his  history,  equally  attested  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  Again,  the  longevity  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  is  confirmed  by  the  question  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  patriarch's  remarkable  answer,  in 
which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  130  years  less  than 
the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  a  minute 
point  of  agreement  witli  the  other  chronological 
statements  to  1)6  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time 
the  age  of  jNIoses  is  attested  by  various  statements 
in  'he  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  N.  T.  on  St.  Ste- 
phen's authority,  though  it  is  to  lie  observed  that 
tht  mention  of  his  having  retained  his  strength  to 
the  end  of  his  120  years  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7),  is  per- 
ha]is  indicative  of  an  unusual  longevity.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  following,  we  notice  simi- 
lar instances  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  inferen- 
tiaUy,  in  that  of  ( )thniel.  Nothing  in  the  Bible 
could  lie  cited  airainst  this  evidence,  except  it  be 
the  common  explanation  of  I's.  xc.  (esp.  ver.  10) 
combined  with  its  ascription  to  Moses  {titlt).  The 
title  cannot,  analogically,  be  considered  a  very  sure 
guide,  but  the  style  and  contents  seem  to  us  to  sup- 
port it.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  general  shortness  of  man's  life  forms  the  subject 
of  this  psalm.  A  shortness  of  life  is  lamented  as 
the  result  of  (iod's  anger,  the  people  are  described 
as  under  his  wrath,  and  prayer  is  made  for  a  hap- 
pier condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  applicable 
to  the  shortening  of  life  in  the  desert  in  order  that 
none  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at 
tlie  Exodus  should  enter  the  Land  of  Promise. 
\Mth  these  the  ordinary  tenn  of  life  would  be  three- 
score years  and  ten,  or  fourscore  years.  If,  there- 
fore, we  ascrilie  the  psalm  to  iIo.ses,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  it  gives  the  average  of  long  life  at  his 
time  independently  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  wandering  in  the  desert.  Thus  it  is  e\'ident 
that  the  two  classes  of  statements  in  the  Bilile  bear- 
ing on  longevity  stand  upon  a  very  diflerent  basis. 
It  must  be  observed  that  all  the  supposed  famous 
•nodern  instances  of  great  longevity,  as  those  of 
Parr,  Jackson,  and  the  eld  Countess  of  Desmond, 
«ave  utterly  broken  do\vn  on  f  xamination,  and  tha/ 
Hie  registers  of  this  country  prore  no  greater  ex- 
treme than  about   1 10  years      We  have  recently 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  some  independen 
contemporary  e\idence  liearing  upon  this  matter. 
There  is  an  Eg^-ptian  hii;ratic  papjTus  in  the  Bib- 
hotheque  at  Paris  bearing  a  moral  discourse  by  one 
Ptah-hotp,  apparenth-  eldest  son  of  Assa  (n.  C.  cir. 
1910-18U0),  the  fifth  king  of  the  Filteenth  Dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Shepherds  [i'-uYrr],  At  the 
conclusion  Ptah-hotp  thus  speaks  of  himself :  "  I 
have  become  an  elder  on  the  earth  (or  in  the  land); 
I  have  traversed  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  Ufe  by 
the  gift  of  the  king  and  the  approval  of  the  elders, 
fulfilling  my  duty  towards  the  king  in  the  jjlace  of 
favor  (or  blessing)."  {Facsimile  dun  V'lifyrus 
l^.'jypl'en,  par  E.  Prisse  d'Avennes,  pi.  xix.,  lines 
7,  8).  The  natural  inferences  from  this  passage 
are  that  Ptah-hotp  wTote  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  mental  faculties  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and 
that  his  father  was  stiU  reigning  at  the  time,  and, 
therefore,  bad  attained  the  age  of  about  130  years, 
or  more.  The  analogy  of  all  other  documents  of 
the  kuid  knoNTO  to  us  does  not  permit  a  difterent 
conclusion.  That  Ptah-hotp  was  the  son  of  Assa 
is  probable  from  uiscriptions  in  tombs  at  ^lemphis ; 
that  he  was  a  king's  eldest  son  is  expressly  stated 
by  himself  {Facsimik,  &c.,  jil.  v.,  lines  G,  7).  Yet 
he  had  not  succeeded  his  father  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  nor  does  he  mention  that  sovereign  as 
dead.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Manetho  to  the 
Shepherd-Kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  mdicative  of 
a  greater  age  than  that  of  the  Egj^ptian  sovereigns 
(Cory's  Ancitnt  Fnn/ments,  2d  ed.,  pp.  114,  136). 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Goodwin  that 
110  years  maj'  be  a  vague  tenn,  meamng  "  a  very 
long  life;"  it  seems  to  be  so  used  in  papyri  of  a 
later  time  (u.  c.  cir.  1200).  We  rarely  thus  em- 
ploy the  term  centenarian,  more  commonly  employ- 
ing sexagenarian  and  octogenarian,  and  this  term 
is  therefore  indicative  of  a  greater  longedty  than 
ours  among  the  Egyptians.  If  the  110  years  of 
Ptah-hotp  be  vague,  we  must  still  suppose  him  to 
have  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age  during  hia 
father's  lifetime,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  reduce  the 
numbers  110  and  about  130  more  than  ten  yaars 
respectively.  This  Egyptian  document  is  of  the 
time  of  the  Fifteenth  I)ynasty,  and  of  so  realistic 
and  circumstantial  a  character  in  its  historical  bear- 
ings that  the  facts  it  states  admit  of  no  dispute. 
Other  records  tend  to  confirm  the  inferences  we 
have  here  drawn.  It  seems,  however,  proliable  that 
such  instances  of  longevity  were  exceptional,  and 
perhaps  more  usual  among  the  foreign  settlers  in 
Egypt  than  the  natives,  and  we  h;i\e  no  ground  for 
considering  that  the  length  of  generations  was  then 
generally  different  from  what  it  now  is.  I'or  thesp 
reasons  we  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  longevity  of  Abraham  and  certain 
of  his  descendants,  and  can  go  on  to  examine  the 
details  of  the  period  under  consideration  as  made 
out  fi'om  evidence  requiring  this  admission.  The 
narrative  afl»rds  the  following  data  which  we  place 
under  two  periods  —  (1)  that  from  Abrani's  leaving 
Haran  to  Jacob's  entering  Egypt;  and  (2)  that 
from  Jacob's  entering  Egypt  to  the  F>xodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abram  on  leaving  Ilaran       75  yrs. 

at  Isa.ic's  birth     .  1(X) 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth  .     .     60 


Age  of  Jacob  ou  entering  Egypt .  130 


216  or  215  y».  » 


n  Bunsen  reckons   Abraham's  yr.  75  as  1,  and  yt. 
100  as  25,  and  makes  the  sum  of  t)  is  Interval  fironi  Um 
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I.  Age  of  I>evi  on  t'litcring  Kj;_»  pt     .     .     .     .     rir.  45 

Besiauo  of  liLs  lifu     .     .     .  ....       92 

Opprussiou   after   the  duath   of  Jaonlis  jOu.s 

(Ex.  i.  0,  7.  ff ). 
Age  of  Mosc5  lit  KxoUuj  ...       80 


Age  of  Joseph  in  the  siiuie  vi-ur 
Kesiduo  of  his  lifu    .... 
Age  of  Moees  at  KxihIus 


172 


151 


These  data  ii  ake  up  aliout  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasoiiahle  to  make  some  addition,  since 
it  apiwai-s  tiiat  all  Joseph's  fieneration  died  lielorc 
tlic  iip]iressi()n  commenced,  and  it  is  probaMc  that 
it  liad  1  ei;«n  some  time  hel'ore  tlie  hirtii  of  .Mosos. 
The  sum  we  thus  olitain  cannot  he  tar  ditltrcnt 
from  430  years,  a  period  for  tlie  whole  sojourn  that 
the.se  data  must  thus  he  held  to  confirm.  The 
geiieidoi^ies  relatinf;  to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in 
Kgypt,  if  continuo>is,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  some  to  be,  are  not  repugnant  to  this 
scheme;  hut  on  the  other  hand,  one  alone  of  tlieni, 
that  of  .loshua,  in  1  Chr.  (vii.  23,  25,  2ti,  27)  if  a 
lua-iision,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  that 
Jates  the  430  years  from  Jacob's  entering  into 
lug>T)t.  Tlie  historical  evidence  should  be  caiefuUy 
weighed.  Its  chief  point  is  the  increase  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  the  few  souls  who  went  witli  .lacob 
into  I^gy])t,  and  Josejih  and  his  sons,  to  the  six 
hundred  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the  Kxo- 
dus.  At  the  former  date  the  f(jllo\ving  are  enumer- 
ated—  "besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,"  .Jacob,  bis 
twelve  sons  and  one  daughter  (13),  his  fifty-one 
grandsons  and  one  granddaughter  (52),  and  his 
four  greiit-grandsons,  making;,  with  the  patriarch 
himself,  seventy  souls  (<;en.  xlvi.  8-27).  The  gen- 
eration to  which  children  would  be  born  about  this 
date  may  thus  be  held  to  liave  been  of  at  least  51 
pairs,"  ~ince  all  are  males  except  one,  who  most 
probably  married  a  cousin.  This  computation 
takes  no  account  of  |V)lygamy,  which  was  certainly 
practi.sed  at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews.  This  first 
generation  must,  except  there  were  at  the  time 
Other  female  grandchildren  of  Jaco!)  besides  the  one 
mentioned  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  7),  have  taken  foreign 
wives,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to 
have  been  consUintly  done  afterwards,  thouch  ])rob- 
ably  in  a  less  degree.  We  cannot  therefore  found 
our  calciJation  solely  on  these  51  jjairs,  but  must 
allow  for  iKilyganiy  and  forei<;n  marriages.  These 
admissions  Wing  made,  and  the  especial  l)lefisint; 
wh>h  attended  the  ])eople  borne  in  mind,  the  in- 
tenal  of  alH)ut  215  years  does  not  set-m  too  short 
for  the  increa.se.  On  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  the  430  years  as  the  length  of 
the  interval  from  Abnim's  leaving  Ilaran  to  the 
Exodus. 

C.  Third  Period,  from  the  I'.xodus  to  the  Foim- 
dation  of  Solomon's  Temple.  —  There  is  but  one 
paKsage  from  which  we  nbtnin  the  Ieni;th  of  this 
period  as  a  whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Temple  is  datr-d  in  the  4S()lh  (Ileb.),  or 
44()t}i  (LXX.)  year  after  the  F.xodus,  in  the  4th  yr. 
2d  m.  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).    Subtracting 

jumboni  215  {Eg^tpCs  Placf,  1.  180).     This  Is  hincru- 
*to,  Klnf«  if  75  =  1,  then  100  =  26.  and  the  lutcrvnl 
<21t). 
'•   Bunsen  ridlruled  Dr.  Ilnniii(jnrfcn  of  Klol  for  »up- 

poiltig  n  reiiidue  of  5<>  |inirs  from  70  «oul«.     "ThU  re- 
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from  480  or  440  yrs.  the  first  three  yrs.  of  8otomoo 
and  the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (480  —  43  =.-- )  437 
or  (440  —  43  =:  )  397  yrs.  These  results  we  have 
first  to  eomp.are  with  tlie  detached  numbei's.  These 
are  as  follows:  —  («.)  From  Exodus  to  death  of 
Moses,  40  yrs.  (b. )  leadership  of  Joshua,  7  -|-  a 
yrs.  (c.)  Interval  between  Joshua's  death  and  the 
First  Servitude  x  yrs.  ((/. )  Servitudes  and  rule  of 
.ludges  until  ICli's  death,  430  yrs.  (c.)  I'eriod  from 
Fli's  death  to  Saul's  accession,  20 -f-^  yrs.  {/.) 
Saul's  reigii,  40  yrs.  ([/.)  David's  reign,  40  jts. 
(A.)  Solomon's  reign  to  Foundation  of  'Temple,  3 
)Ts.  Sum,  3  X  -f-  580  yrs.  It  is  possible  to  obtain 
approxiniatively  the  length  of  the  three  wanting 
numbers.  Joshua's  age  at  the  ICxodus  w;is  20  or 
20  -)-x  yrs.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30),  and  at  his  death, 
110:  therefore  the  utmost  length  of  his  rule  must 
be  (110  —  20  +  40=  )  50  jts.  After  Joshua  there 
is  the  time  of  the  IClders  who  overli\ed  him,  then  a 
period  of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a  servitude  of 
8  yrs.,  deUverance  )>y  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
the  riepkew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yrs.  until 
OthnieTs  death.  'The  duration  of  Joshua's  go\ern- 
ment  is  limited  by  the  circumstance  that  Caleb's 
lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7th  year  of  the 
occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's  rule,  when  he 
was  85  yrs.  old,  and  that  he  conquered  the  lot  after 
.loshua's  death.  (  aleb  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  a  very  old  man  on  taking  his  portion,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  would  liave  waited  long  before 
attacking  the  heathen  who  held  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  poition  being  his  claimed  reward  for  not 
ha\-ing  feared  the  Anakim  who  dwelt  there,  a  reward 
promised  him  of  the  Lord  by  Closes  and  claimed 
of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spies  had  shown 
the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv.  24;  Deut. 
i.  36:  Josh.  xiv.  6  (ul  Jtn.,  xv.  13-19;  Judg.  i.  9- 
15,  20).  If  we  suppose  that  Caleb  set  out  to  con- 
quer his  lot  about  7  years  after  its  apportionment, 
then  Joshua's  rule  would  be  about  13  yrs.,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  little  older  than  Caleb.  The 
inter\al  between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First 
Servitude  is  limited  by  the  history  of  Othniel.  He 
was  already  a  warrior  when  (^aleb  conquered  his  lot; 
he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Alesopotamian 
oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent. 
4()  yrs.  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel  to  have  been 
30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out,  and  110  yrs.  at  his 
death,  32  yrs.  would  remain  for  the  interval  in 
question.  The  rule  of  Joshua  may  be  therefore 
reckone<l  to  have  been  about  13  yrs.,  and  the  sub- 
sequent interval  to  the  T'irst  Servitude  about  32 
yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs.  'These  numbers  cannot  be 
considered  exact ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  far  wrong, 
more  especially  the  sum.  The  residue  of  SamueTs 
judgeship  after  the  20  jts.  from  T'.li's  death  until 
the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mizpeh,  can  scarcely 
have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  Samuel  must  have 
\>een  still  youni:  at  the  time  of  T'.li's  death,  and  he 
died  very  near  the  close  of  .Saul's  reign  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  were  10  yrs.  old  at  the 
former  date,  and  jiidced  for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory 
at  Mi/.|K'li,  he  would  have  been  near  90  yrs.  old 
(10■^f  20  4-20 'i* -1-38'^)  at  his  death,  which  ap- 
]ienr8  to  have  Iveen  a  long  jieriod  of  life  at  that  time. 
If  wc  thus  suppose  the  three  uncertain  inten'als, 


nutlndiT  of  51!  piilr  out  of  70  souls  puts  us  very  umcb 
In  inliiil  <if  KiilHljilTs  mixlo  of  rwkoninK."  (EzifJ't^t 
P:arr,  i  17S).  Ha.l  tlie  critic  n-ad  (Jen.  xlvi.  he  would 
not  have  niiule  this  exlnionllimry  mlstJike,  aiidalloned 
only  tlin-c  wives  to  P7  men. 
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the  residue  of  Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  his 
death  to  the  First  Servitude,  and  Sail.  je\'s  rule 
after  the  victory  at  Mizpeli  to  have  been  respectively 
6,  32,  and  20  yrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  will 
be  (580  -f-  58  =  )  Ij-J8  yrs.  Two  independent  large 
numbers  seem  to  confirm  this  result.  One  is  in 
St.  Pauls  aildress  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  where, 
after  speakins;  of  the  l"-xodus  and  the  40  yrs.  in  the 
desert,  he  ailds:  "And  when  he  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided 
their  land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he 
gave  [unto  tliemj  judges  about  the  space  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet. 
And  afterward  they  desired  a  king"  (Acts  xiii.  19, 
20,  21).  This  interval  of  450  yrs.  may  be  variously 
explained,  as  commencuig  with  Othniel's  deliver- 
ance and  ending  with  Eli's  death,  a  period  which 
the  numbers  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  if 
added  together,  make  422  }ts.,  or  as  commencing 
with  the  First  Servitude,  8  yis.  more,  430  yrs.,  or 
with  Joshua's  death,  which  would  raise  these  num- 
bers by  about  30  jra.,  or  again  it  may  be  held  to 
end  at  Sauls  accession,  which  would  raise  the 
numbers  given  respectively  by  about  40  yrs.  How- 
ever explained,  this  sum  of  450  jts.  supports  the 
authority  of  the  smaller  numbers  as  forming  an 
essentially  correct  measure  of  the  period.  The  other 
large  number  occurs  in  Jephthah's  message  to  the 
king  of  the  Children  of  Amnion,  where  the  period 
during  which  Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amo- 
rites  from  the  first  conquest  either  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Servitude  from  which  they  were  about 
to  be  freed,  or  up  to  the  very  time,  is  given  a*  300 
yrs.  (Judg.  xi.  26).  The  smaller  numbers,  with 
the  addition  of  38  yrs.  for  two  uncertain  periods, 
would  make  these  intervals  respectively  34f3  and  364 
yrs.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  another 
agreement  with  the  smaller  numbers,  although  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  positive  agreement,  since  the 
meaning  might  be  either  three  centuries,  as  a  vague 
Bum,  or  about  300  yrs.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of 
♦.he  numbers  goes,  we  must  decide  in  favor  of  the 
longer  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of 
the  First  Temple,  in  preference  to  the  period  of  480 
or  440  yrs.  i'he  evidence  of  the  genealogies  has 
been  held  by  some  to  sustain  a  different  conclusion. 
These  lists,  as  they  now  stand,  would,  if  of  con- 
tinuous generations,  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  an 
interval  of  about  300,  400,  or  even  500  years,  some 
being  much  shorter  than  others.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  i  educe  them  to  consistency  with  each 
other  without  arbitrarily  altering  some,  and  the 
result  with  those  who  have  followed  them  as  the 
safest  guides  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  shortest 
of  the  numbers  just  given,  about  300  yrs."  The 
evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  aU 
numerical  statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  480  or  440  yrs.  than  with  the 
rest.  We  have  already  shown  ( Technical  Chro- 
nology) what  strong  reasons  there  are  against  using 
the  Hebrew  genealogies  to  measure  time.  We  pre- 
fer to  hold  to  the  evidence  of  the  numbers,  and  to 
take  as  the  most  satisfactory  the  interval  of  about 
638  yrs.  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple. 

D.  Fourth  Period,  from  the  Foundation  of  Sol- 
omon's Temple  to  its  Destruction.  —  We  have  now 
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reached  a  period  in  which  the  differences  cf  cbto- 
nologers  are  no  longer  to  be  measured  by  ceiituriea 
but  by  tens  of  years  and  even  single  years,  and 
towards  the  close  of  which  accuracy  is  attainable 
The  most  important  numbers  in  tiie  Bible  are  gen- 
erally stated  more  than  once,  and  several  means  are 
afforded  by  which  their  accuracy  can  be  tested. 
The  principal  of  these  tests  are  the  statements  of 
kings'  ages  at  their  accessions,  the  double  dating 
of  the  accessions  of  kings  of  .ludah  in  the  reigns 
of  kings  of  Israel  and  the  converse,  and  tlie  double 
reckoning  by  the  years  of  kings  of  Judah  and  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Of  the.se  tests  the  most  valuable 
is  the  second,  which  extends  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  under  consideration,  and  prevents 
our  making  any  very  serious  error  in  computing  its 
length.  The  mentions  of  kings  of  I'^gypt  alid 
Assyi'ia  contemporary  with  Ilelirew  sovereigns  are 
also  of  importance,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  so, 
when,  as  we  may  expect,  the  chronological  places  of 
%Vl  these  contemporaries  are  more  nearly  determined. 
All  records  therefore  tending  to  fix  the  chronologies 
of  Egypt  and  AssjTia,  as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  are 
of  great  value  from  their  bearing  on  Hebrew  chro 
nology.  At  present  the  most  important  of  such 
records  is  Ptolemy's  Canon,  from  which  no  sound 
chronologer  will  venture  to  deviate.  If  all  the 
Biblical  evidence  is  carefully  collected  and  compared, 
it  will  be  found  that  some  smaU  and  great  incon- 
sistencies necessitate  certain  changes  of  the  num- 
bers. The  amount  of  the  former  class  has,  however, 
been  much  exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  in- 
consistencies depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of 
the  mode  of  reckoning  regnal  years,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  and  not  from  the  day  of  the 
king's  accession.  The  greater  difficulties  and  some 
of  the  smaller  cannot  be  resohed  without  the  sup- 
position that  numbers  have  been  altered  by  copyists. 
In  these  cases  our  only  resource  is  to  jiropose  an 
emendation.  We  must  never  take  refuge  in  the 
idea  of  an  interregnum,  since  it  is  a  nuich  more 
violent  hypothesis,  considering  the  facts  of  the  his- 
tory, than  the  coi\jectural  change  of  a  number. 
Two  interregnums  ha\e  however  been  supposed, 
one  of  11  yrs.  between  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachariah, 
and  the  other,  of  M  yrs.  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea 
The  former  supposition  might  seem  to  receive  some 
support  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ho.sea  (x.  3, 
7,  and  perhaps  15),  which,  however,  may  as  well 
imply  a  lax  government,  and  the  great  power  of 
the  Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute 
anarchy,  and  we  must  remember  the  improbability 
of  a  powerful  sovereign  not  having  been  at  once 
succeeded  by  his  son,  and  of  the  people  having  been 
content  to  remain  for  some  years  without  a  king. 
It  is  still  more  unlikely  that  in  Hoshea's  case  a 
king's  murderer  should  have  been  able  to  take  his 
place  after  an  inter\al  of  9  yrs.  We  prefer  in  both 
ca.ses  to  suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earher  of  the 
two  kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  are  con 
jectured.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  inter 
regnums,  we  would  accept  the  computation  of  tht 
inter\'al  we  are  now  considering  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  date  of 
the  conclusion  of  this  period  there  given  b.  c.  588 
must  be  coirected  to  586.  The  received  chronology 
as  to  its  intenals  cannot  indeed  be  held  to  be 
beyond  question  in  the  time  before  Josiah's  acces  • 


a  Bi  til  Buiifen  {Eiyr''s  Place, I  176-77) anh  i^p.ilus    comp.  a3-38)  to  be  that  of  Saul  the  King  of  Urael,  an 
Lhron.    (I.    jEii.    i.   359)    suppose    the  geueiimgy  of    almost  uniwcountiible  mistake. 
Ihaul   the  son    of  Uz^iuh  the  Levite  fl  Chr.  vi.  22-24.  I 
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sion  up  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple,  but  we 
2ainiot  at  present  attain  any  !)etter  jjositive  result 
ihaii  that  we  iiave  aocei)tetI.  The  wliole  period 
oiay  therefore  lie  liehj  to  he  of  about  425  yrs.,  tiiat 
of  the  uiKJivided  kinu'doin  12!)  yrs.,  that  of  the 
kint;iloni  of  .ludah  about  -{88  yi-s.,  and  that  of  tlie 
kiui^doni  of  Israel  alioiit  2.)5  yrs.  It  is  scarcely 
fiossible  that  these  numbers  can  be  more  than  a 
very  few  yeai-s  wroni^,  if  at  all.  (For  a  fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  chronoloi^y  of  the  kings,  see  Israel, 
Ki.NcixiM  OF,  and  .Ii'daii,  Ki.n<;i)<>si  of.) 

E.  lifth  I'eriod,  from  the  Destruction  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  to  the  li'eturn  from  the  IJabylonish 
(.'aptivity.  —  The  determination  of  the  lenj;th  of 
this  [jeriod  dejiends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to 
PaJestine.  'I'he  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that 
event  was  made  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  doubt- 
less at  Ikbylon  (Fzr.  i.  1),  n.  c.  538,  but  it  does 
not  seetn  certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned. 
So  great  a  migration  must  have  occupied  nuich 
time,  and  about  two  or  three  }i-s.  would  not  seem 
too  long  an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplish- 
ment after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  Two 
nuniliers,  held  by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here 
be  considered.  C)ne  is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during 
which  the  tyranny  of  Babylon  o\er  Palestine  and 
the  ICast  genendly  was  to  last,  pro|)hesied  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.),  and  the  other,  the  70  yrs.  Captivity 
(xxi.x.  10;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The 
conmiencement  of  the  former  period  is  plainly  the 
1st  3'e;ir  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  4th  of  Jehoiakim 
(,Jer.  xxv.  1 ),  when  the  successes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  miseries  of  Jeru- 
salem (xxv.  2.)),"  and  the  conclusion,  the  fall  of 
liabylon  (ver.  20).  Ptolemy's  Canon  counts  from 
the  accession  of  Neliuchadnezzar  to  that  of  Cyrus 
66  yrs.,  a  numl)er  sufficiently  near  to  the  round 
sum  (t(  70,  which  may  indeed,  if  the  yrs.  be  of  -300 
days  (  Vc'ir)  represent  at  the  utmost  no  more  than 
al)out  69  tropical  years.  The  famous  70  years  of 
captivity  would  seem  to  be  the  same  period  as  this, 
since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the  return  of  the 
captives  (.(er.  xxix.  10).  The  two  pa.ssages  in  Zech., 
which  s|>eak  of  such  an  interval  as  one  of  desolation 
(i.  12).  and  duriiii;  which  fasts  connected  with  the 
last  captivity  hafl  been  kept  (vii.  5),  are  not  irre- 
concilable with  this  explanation :  a  famous  past 
periofi  might  lie  spoken  of,  as  the  moderns  sjieak 
of  the  Thirty  Veai-s'  War.  These  two  passages  are, 
it  nuist  be  noticed,  of  different  dates,  the  first  of 
the  2d  year  of  Darius  llystaspis,  the  second  of  the 
4th  year.  —  This  period  we  consider  to  be  of  48  -f- r 
yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  being  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  ('yrus  before  the  return  to  Jerusalem, 
probably  a  space  of  about  two  or  three  years. 

I'riiiri/ril  Si/sleiiis  <_</'  liililiail  Chromilo(/i/.  — 
Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three  principal 
lysteins  of  Biblical  Chronolozy  have  been  founded, 
which  may  lie  termwl  the  Loni;  System,  the  Short, 
iind  the  IJabbinical.  There  is  a  fourth,  which, 
ilthough  an  offshoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 


u  In  the  book  of  Daniel  (I.  1)  the  3il  year  of 
letidliikini  xn  given  Insteiid  of  tliu  4tli,  which  nmy  be 
vcouiiteii  for  by  the  rirruiiistanco  tlint  tlie  Dabyloiiian 
year  eonuiieiiccd  earher  fhiui  (tie  llcOirew,  so  tliat 
Nebuchailnezzar's  1st  wouM  ronuneiicc  hi  .lehoiakim's 
3il,  ami  he  eurrent  in  his  4(li.  In  other  book.s  of  the 
Ilible  the  years  of  Itabylruitan  kin^s  seoin  to  bo  t<ener- 
illv  Hebrew  eiirndit  years.  Two  other  ili(fleultlc>s  may 
le  DOtlrcd.  The  18th  year  of  Nebiicluuhiez/jir  in  Jer. 
<1.  2D  •eouui  to  be  for  the  KHh.     Tliu  difli.ulty  of  the 
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be  termed ,  Biblical,  inasmuch  a.s  it  depends  for  tlw 
most  part /upon  theories,  not  only  independent  of, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible:  tliis  last  is  at  present 
peculiar  ti  Baron  Bunsen.  Heibre  noticing  these 
systems  itus  desirable  to  (xiint  out  some  character- 
istics of  tiiose  wlio  have  sup]i<irted  them,  which 
may  sen-e  o  aid  our  judgment  in  seeing  how  far 
they  are  tiustworthy  guides.  All,  or  almost  aU 
have  en'ed  )n  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results 
a  greater  a  curacy  than  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
upon  win  1  they  rested  rendered  possible.  An- 
other failii  t  of  these  chronologers  is  a  tendency  to 
accept,  thfough  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or 
short  numiers  and  computations  for  intervals,  rather 
according  |is  they  ha^  e  adopted  the  long  or  the  short 
reckoningjof  the  patriarchal  genealogies  than  on  a 
consideraflon  of  special  evidence.  It  is  as  though 
they  wero  resolved  to  make  the  sum  as  great  or  as 
small  as  possible.  The  Babbins  have  in  their  chro- 
nology afibrded  the  .strongest  example  of  this  error, 
having  so  shortened  the  intervals  as  even  egre- 
giously  to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the  time  of  the 
Persian  rule.  The  (jernian  school  is  here  an  ex- 
ception, for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  opposite 
extreme  and  required  a  far  greater  time  than  any 
derivable  from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  earlier 
ages,  while  taking  the  h'abbinical  date  of  the  Ex- 
odus, and  so  has  put  two  portions  of  its  clironology 
in  violent  contra.st.  ^\'e  do  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  o|)inions  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  or 
even  Josephus :  their  method  was  uncritical,  and 
they  acco|ited  the  numbers  best  known  to  them 
without  any  feeling  of  doubt.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  the  moderns. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  I-ong  Chronology 
are  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des-Vignoles.  They  take 
the  LXX.  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt 
the  long  interval  from  the  F.xodus  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  .Solomon's  Temple.  The  Short  Chronology 
has  had  a  nndtitude  of  illustrious  supporters  owing 
to  its  having  been  from  Jerome's  time  the  recog- 
nized system  of  the  West.  I'ssher  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  most  able  advocate.  He  follows  the 
Hebrew  in  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes 
the  480  years  from  the  Fxodus  t  ■  the  I'oundation 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  'The  h'abbinical  Chronology 
has  lately  come  into  much  notice  from  its  partial 
reception,  cliiefly  by  the  tierman  school.  It  accepts 
the  Bililical  numbers,  but  makes  the  most  arbitrary 
corrections.  Tor  the  date  of  the  Exodus  it  has 
been  virtually  accepted  by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and 
Ixird  A.  I  lervey.  'The  system  of  Butisen  we  have 
been  compelled  to  constitute  a  fourth  class  of  itself. 
For  the  time  before  the  Exodus  he  discards  all  Bili- 
lical chronological  data,  and  reasons  altogether,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  on  phihUogical  considerations. 
The  following  table  exliitiits  the  principal  dates  ac- 
conling  to  five  writers. 

'The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronol- 
oi;ers,  iiesides  those  already  indicatwl,  nnist  be  no- 
ticeil.     In  the  post-dilu\ian  period  Hales  reject?  the 


37th  year  of  .lehoiachin's  captivity,  12m.  25<l.  (Jer.), 
or  27  (2  l\.),  fnlliii);  nreorilinir  to  the  rendering  of  the 
\.  V.  In  the  1st  year  of  Kvil-Merodaeli  (.ler.  lii.  31  ;  2 
K.  Kxv.  27).  niav  lie  explained,  as  Dr.  Hinoks  sup(te8t«, 
either  by  supposing  the  Ileb.,  "  in  the  year  when  he 
was  king,"  to  mean  that  he  reigned  but  one  year  in- 
ftead  of  two,  lu  iu  the  ranen,  or  that  Kvil-Merodach  ll 
not  the  Iluitrodamus  of  tlie  cauon  {Journ.  Sttrr  Li' 
(let.   1H08). 
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Creation 

Flood 

Abram  leaves  Haran 

Exodus 

Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple 
Destruction  of         "                " 

Hales. 

Jackson. 

Utisher. 

Petavius. 

Bunsen. 

B.  c. 

5411 
3155 

2078 

1027 

586 

B.  c. 

5426 
3170 
2023 
15^8 
1014 
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B.  c. 

4004 
2348 
1921 
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1012 
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B.  C. 

3983 
2327 
1961 
1531 
1012 
689     . 
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10U4 
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lecond  Cainan  and  reckons  Terah's  age  at  Abram 's 
birth  130  instead  of  70  years;  .Jackson  accepts  the 
Becond  Cainan  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the 
Becond  case;  Ussher  and  Petavius  Ibllovv  the  He- 
brew, but  the  former  alters  the  generation  of  Terah, 
while  the  latter  does  not.  Bunsen  requires  "  for  the 
Noachian  period  about  ten  millennia  before  our  era, 
and  for  the  beginning  of  our  race  another  ten  thou- 
sand years,  or  very  little  more  "  (  Outlines,  vol.  ii.  p. 
12).  These  conclusions  necessitate  the  abandon 
ment  of  all  belief  in  the  historical  character  of 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  times  before  Abraham. 
We  cannot  here  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  seem  to  be  founded :  it  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  those  grounds  may  be  considered  to  be 
wholly  philological.  The  writer  does  indeed  speak 
of  "facts  and  traditions:"  his  facts,  however,  as 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  are  the  results  of  a  theory 
of  language,  and  tradition  is,  fi'om  its  nature,  no 
guide  in  chronology.  How  far  language  can  be 
taken  as  a  guide  is  a  very  hard  question.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  no  Semitic  scholar  has  ac- 
cepted Bunsen's  theory.  For  the  time  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
Ussher  alone  takes  the  481)  years;  the  rest,  except 
Bunsen,  adopt  longer  periods  according  to  their 
'ixplanations  of  the  other  numbers  of  this  interval ; 
but  Bunsen  calculates  by  generations.  We  have 
already  seen  the  great  risk  that  is  run  in  adopting 
Hebrew  genealogies  for  the  measure  of  time,  both 
generally  and  in  this  case.  The  j)eriod  of  the 
kings,  from  the  foundatiou  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
Is  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  computations  of 
Jackson,  Ussher,  and  I'etavius:  Hales  lengthens  it 
by  supposing  an  inteiTegnum  of  1 1  ye^irs  after  the 
death  of  Amaziah ;  Bunsen  shortens  it  by  reducing 
the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45  years.  The 
former  theory  is  improbable  and  uncritical;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity, 
which  we  shall  see  has  not  been  proved  to  exist;  it 
/s  thus  needless,  and  in  its  form  as  uncritical  as  the 
other. 

Probible  cktermlnntiori  of  dates  and  Intervals.  — 
Having  thus  gone  over  the  Biblical  data,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  scheme  of  chronology,  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  these  with  foreign  data. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  estabhsh  on  independent  ev- 
idence, either  exactly  or  approximatively,  certain 
main  dates,  and  shall  be  content  if  the  numbers 
we  have  previously  obtained  for  the  uitervals  be- 
tween them  do  not  greatly  disagree  with  those  thus 
afforded. 

1.  D  ite  of  the  Drstruclion  of'  Solomon's  Temple. 
—  The  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  19th  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  5th  month  of  the  Jewish 
year  (Jer.  hi.  12,  13;  2  K.  xxv.  8,  9).  In  Ptol- 
emy's Canon,  this  year  is  current  in  the  proleptic 
Julian  year,  b.  c.  586,  and  the  5th  month  may 
be  considered  as  about  (r\\ial  to  August  of  that 
»car. 


2.  Synchronism  of  Josiah  and  Pharaoh  Necho. 
—  The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown  on 
Biblical  evidence  to  have  taken  place  in  the  22d 
year  before  that  in  which  the  Temple  was  destroyed, 
that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  from  the  spring  of  n.  c. 
608  to  the  spring  of  607.  Necho's  1st  year  is 
proved  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been  most  prob- 
ably the  Egyptian  vague  year,  Jan.  h.  c.  609-8, 
but  possibly  B.  c.  610-0.  The  expedition  in  op- 
posing which  Josiah  fell,  cannot  be  reasonably  dated 
earlier  than  Necho's  2d  year,  b.  c.  609-8  or  608-7. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earUer  date  of  tho 
destruction  of  the  Temple  than  b.  c.  586  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Necho's  reign. 
We  have  thus  b.  c.  608-7  for  the  last  year  of  Jo- 
siah, and  638-7  for  that  of  his  accession,  the  for- 
mer date  falling  within  the  time  indicated  by  the 
chronology  of  Necho's  reign. 

3.  Synchronism  of  Ihzekiah  and  Tirhahah.  — 
Tirhakah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  Sennach- 
erib shortly  before  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
his  army  in,  according  to  the  present  text,  the  14th 
year  of  Hezekiah.  It  has  been  lately  pi'oved  from 
the  Apis-tablets  that  the  Ist  year  of  Tirhakah's 
reign  over  I'-gypt  was  the  vague  year  current  in  b. 
c.  689.  The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  according  to 
the  received  chronology,  is  b.  c.  713,  and,  if  we 
correct  it  two  years  on  account  of  the  lowering  of 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  b.  c. 
711.  If  (Kawlinson's  Ihrod.  vol.  i.  p.  479,  n.  1) 
we  hold  that  the  expedition  dated  in  Hezekiah's 
14th  year  was  different  from  that  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  stiD 
place  the  latter  event  before  b.  c.  695.  There  is, 
tlierefore,  a  prima  facie  discrepancy  of  at  least  6 
years.  Bunsen  (BiOelwei'k,  i.  p.  cccvi.)  nnhesitat- 
ins;ly  reduces  the  reign  of  ISIanasseh  from  55  to  45 
years.  Ixpsius  {Konif/sbuch,  p.  104)  more  crit- 
icall/ takes  the  35  years  of  the  LXX.  as  the  true 
duration.  Were  an  alteration  demanded,  it  would 
seem  best  to  make  Manasseh's  computation  of  his 
reign  commence  with  his  father's  illness  in  prefer 
ence  to  taking  the  conjectural  number  45  or  the 
very  short  one  35.  The  evidence  of  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  is,  how 
ever,  we  think,  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  sum  of  55. 
In  the  Bible  we  are  told  that  Shalmaneser  laid 
siege  to  Samaria  in  the  4th  year  of  Hezekiah,  and 
that  it  was  taken  in  the  6th  year  of  that  king  (2 
K.  xviii.  9,  10).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indi- 
cate the  taking  of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  1st  or  2d 
year,  whence  we  must  suppose  either  that  he  com- 
pleted the  enterprise  of  Shalmaneser,  to  v>'hom  the 
capture  is  not  expressly  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures,  oi 
that  he  took  the  credit  of  an  event  which  happened 
just  before  his  accession.  The  1st  year  of  Sargon 
is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  exactly 
or  nearly  equal  to  the  1st  of  Jlerodach-Ealadan, 
Mardocempadus :  therefore  it  was  current  b.  c.  721 
or  720,  and  the  2d  year,  720  or  719.  This  would 
place  Hezekiah's  accession  b.  c.  726,  725,  or  724 
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the  3d  leiiig  tl)e  very  date  the  Ilelirew  numbers 
gne.  Agaid,  Merodach-Haladaii  sent  messengers 
to  Ilezekiah  ininiediatelj'  after  bia  sickness,  and 
Jierefore  in  aliout  his  15th  year,  n.  c.  710.  Ac- 
lording  to  I'tolemy's  Canon,  Mardocempadus 
reigned  721-710,  and,  according  to  Herosus,  seized 
the  regal  power  for  G  months  lii'tbru  Klilms,  the 
ISelihus  of  the  (,'anon,  and  therefore  in  about  703, 
this  lieing,  no  doubt,  a  second  reign.  Here  the 
proixnulerance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  earlier 
dates  of  llezekiah.  Thus  far  the  chronological 
data  of  I''.!,'ypt  and  Ass^Tia  appear  to  clash  in 
a  manner  that  seems  at  first  sight  to  present  a 
hopeless  knot,  but  not  on  this  accomit  to  be  rashly 
cut.  An  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  histor}' 
h:us  afliirded  I)r.  Ilincks  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  c\|>lanati()n.  Tirhakah,  he  oliserves,  is  not 
explicitly  termed  Pharaoh  or  king  of  Kgypt  in  the 
IJible,  but  king  of  ( 'ush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which 
it  might  lie  inferred  that  at  the  time  of  Sennach- 
erib's disastrous  invasion  he  had  not  assumed  the 
crown  of  Egypt.  The  Ass>Tian  inscriptions  of 
Sennacherib  mention  kings  of  l''.s;ypt  and  a  con- 
temporary king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  them. 
The  history  of  I'-j^yjit  at  the  time,  obtained  by  a 
comparison  of  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  and  others 
with  that  of  Manetho's  lists,  would  lead  to  the 
eame  or  a  similar  conclusion,  which  ap])ears  to  be 
remarkably  confirmed  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
We  holil.  therefore,  as  most  probalile,  that  at  the 
time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  expedition,  Tir- 
hakah wa.s  king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the 
king  or  kini;s  of  Egypt.  It  only  remains  to  a.scer- 
tain  what  evidence  there  is  for  the  date  of  tins  ex- 
pedition. First,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  warlike 
operations  of  Sennacherili  recorded  in  the  Hible 
have  Ivcen  conjectured,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be 
those  of  twi)  expeditions.  The  fine  paid  by  Heze- 
kiah  is  rccoriled  in  the  inscriptions  as  a  result  of 
an  expedition  of  Sennacherib's  'id  year,  which,  by  a 
comparison  of  I'tolemy's  Canon  with  Herosus,  must 
l)e  dated  n.  <:.  700,  which  would  fall  so  near  the 
close  of  the  reii;n  of  the  king  of  .ludab,  if  no 
alteration  be  made,  that  the  su])i)osed  second  ex- 
pedition, of  which  there  would  naturally  be  no 
record  in  the  .\ssyrian  annals  on  account  of  its  ca- 
lamitous end,  could  not  I*  placed  nnicb  later.  The 
Bibiical  account  would,  however,  Ik;  most  reason- 
ably explained  l>y  the  suppositidh  that  the  two  ex- 
[)cditions  wer(!  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same  war,  a 
war  but  temiKirarily  interrupted  liy  Hezekiah's  sub- 
mission. Since  the  first  exjiedition  fell  in  n.  c.  700, 
we  have  not  to  suppo.se  that  the  rei^'n  of  'I'irliakaii 
in  ICthiopia  connnenced  more  tlian  11  years  at  the 
utmost  liefore  his  accession  in  Ei;yi)t,  a  supposition 
vliich,  on  the  whole,  is  far  preferable  to  the  dis- 
.acatini;  attemjits  that  have  been  m.ade  to  lower  the 
reign  of  llezekiali.  This  would,  however,  necessi- 
tate a  substitution  of  a  later  dale  in  the  place  of 
the  1 4th  year  of  llezekiali  fol'  the  first  ex])edition. 
(See  es|iccially  l)r.  Hincks's  pajn-r  "On  the  Recti- 
fications of  Sacred  anil  I'rofane  Chronology,  which 
the  iiewly-<liscovered  .\pis-steles  render  necessary," 
ill  the  ■Ion mill  of  Surri'il  l.iterolurt',  Oct.  18.">8; 
and  b'awlinson's  llrroil.  i.  478-480).  The  syn- 
thnnisniH  of  Ilosheaand  Shalmane.ser,  I'ekah  and 
riglath-l'ile.Hcr,  Menalieni  and  I'lil,  have  not  yet 
l>een  approximatively  detcriiiined  on  double  evi- 
dence. 

4.  Synchronitm  of  Rehobonm  ami  Shithak.  —  The 
Biblical  e\idenee  for  this  sjTichronism  is  a.s  follows: 
Rehoboaiu    appears  tc   have   come  to  the    throne 
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about  249  years  before  the  accession  of  Hezeklali, 
and  therefore  u.  c.  cir.  973.  The  invasion  of  Shi- 
shak  took  place  in  his  5th  j'ear,  by  this  computa- 
tion, 9G9.  Shishak  was  already  on  the  throne 
when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  from  Solomon.  This 
event  happened  during  the  buililiiig  of  Millo,  Ac, 
when  Jeroboam  was  head  of  the  workmen  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  (1  K.  xi.  20-40,  .see  esp.  ver.  29). 
The  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of  the  breaches 
of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the  building  of  tha 
house  of  riiaraoh's  daughter,  that  'vas  constructed 
about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's  house,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  is  dated  in  his  23d  year  (1  K.  \i. 
1,  37,  38,  vii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  1).  Tliis  building  is 
recorded  after  the  occurrences  of  the  24th  year  of 
Solomon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  remained  in  Je- 
rusalem until  the  king  had  ended  building  his  own 
house,  and  the  temple,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
round  about  (1  K.  iii.  1),  and  ^liUo  was  built  after 
the  removal  of  the  ipieen  (ix.  24);  therefore,  as  Jer- 
oboam was  concerned  in  this  building  of  Millo  and 
repairing  the  breaches,  and  was  met  "  at  that  time  " 
(xi.  29)  by  Ahijah,  and  in  con.sequence  had  to  flee 
from  the  country,  the  24th  or  25th  year  is  the  most 
probable  date.  Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have  come 
to  the  throne  at  least  21  or  22  years  before  his  ex- 
pedition against  Kehoboam.  An  inscription  at  the 
rpiarries  of  Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  records  the  cut- 
ting of  stone  in  the  22d  year  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or 
Shishak,  for  constructions  in  the  chief  temple  of 
Thebes,  where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  conquest 
of  Judah  (ChampoUion,  Ltttres,  pp.  190.  191). 
On  these  grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of 
Sliishak  i$.  r.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho's 
lists,  compared  with  the  monuments,  would  place 
this  event  within  a  few  years  of  tliis  date,  for  they 
do  not  allow  us  to  put  it  much  before  or  aftei  3.  c. 
1000,  an  ajiproach  to  correctness  which  at  this 
period  is  very  valuable.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
discuss  this  evidence  in  detail. 

5.  Kxoilus.  —  .Arguments  founded  on  independ- 
ent evidence  atlbrd  the  best  means  of  deciding  which 
is  the  most  probable  computation  from  Hiblical  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  I'.xodus.  A  comparison 
of  the  Hebrew  calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led 
the  writer  to  the  following  result :  The  civil  com- 
mencement of  the  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new 
moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  at  the 
approximative  date  of  the  I'.xodus  obtained  by  the 
long  reckoning,  we  find  that  the  ICgyptian  vague 
year  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  ap))roxiniative  date,  therefore,  falls  about  the 
time  at  which  tiic  vague  ye.'ir  and  the  Hebrew  year, 
as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  nearly  or  ex- 
actly coincided  in  their  commencements.  It  may 
be  reasonably  supjwsed  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vague 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  country,  which 
indeed  is  rendered  highly  jirobable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  mostly  adopted  the  I'.gyptian 
religion  (.losh.  xxiv.  14:  ICz.  xx.  7,  8),  the  celebra- 
tions of  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year. 
When,  therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  1-aw  rendered 
a  year  virtually  tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind  either 
restored  or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most 
proliable  that  the  current  vague  ye.ar  was  fixed  un- 
der Moses.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abil),  on  which 
fell  the  full  nuKMi  of  the  Pa.ssover  of  the  ICxtxiuB, 
corres]M)iide<l  to  the  14th  day  f)f  a  Phamenoth,  in  m 
vague  year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox      It  ha.s  been  ascertained  by  compul.ation  that 
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•  fUn  moon  fell  on  the  14th  day  of  Phamenoth,  on 
Thursday,  April  21st,  in  the  year  b.  c.  1652."  A 
full  moon  would  not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the 
vague  year  at  a  shorter  interval  than  25  years  be- 
fore or  after  this  date,  while  the  triple  coincidence 
of  the  new  moon,  vague  year,  and  autumnal  eqm- 
nox  could  not  reour  in  less  than  1500  vague  years 
{Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p.  458).  The  date  thus 
obtained  is  but  4  years  earlier  than  Hales's,  and  the 
interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Foundation  of  Sol- 
omon's Temple,  b.  c.  cir.  1010,  would  be  about 
642  years,  or  4  years  in  excess  of  that  previously 
obtained  from  the  numerical  statements  in  the  Bi- 
ble. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inferences 
from  the  celebration  of  great  passovers  also  led  us 
to  about  the  same  time.  In  later  articles  we  shall 
show  (he  manner  in  which  the  history  of  Egypt 
agrees  with  this  conclusion.  [Egypt;  Exodus, 
THK.]  Setting  aside  Ussher's  preference  for  the 
480  y  ars,  as  resting  upon  evidence  far  less  strong 
than  ihe  longer  computation,  we  must  mention  the 
principal  reasons  urged  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  in 
support  of  the  Rabbinical  date.  The  reckonuig  by 
the  genealogies,  upon  which  this  date  rests,  we  have 
already  shown  to  be  unsafe.  Several  points  of  his- 
torical evidence  are,  however,  brought  forward  by 
these  writers  as  leading  to  or  confirming  this  date. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  suppo.sed  ac- 
count of  the  Exodus  given  by  JNIanetho,  the  Egyp- 
tian historian,  placing  the  event  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Rabbinical  date.  This  narrative,  how- 
ever, is,  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  has 
preserved  it  to  us,  wholly  devoid  of  authority,  be- 
ing, according  to  Manetho's  own  showing,  a  record 
of  uncertain  antiquity,  and  of  an  unknown  writer, 
and  not  part  of  the  Egyptian  annals.  An  indica- 
tion of  date  has  also  been  supposed  in  the  mention 
that  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  treasure-cities  built  for 
Pharaoh  by  the  Israelites  during  the  oppression 
was  Haamses  (Ex.  i.  11),  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Rameses  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  chief  town 
of  a  tract  so  called.  [Rameses.]  This  name  is 
the  same  as  that  of  certain  well-known  kings  of 
Egypt  of  the  period  to  which  by  this  scheme  the 
Kxodus  would  be  referred.  If  the  story  given  by 
Manetho  be  founded  on  a  true  tradition,  the  great 
oppressor  would  have  been  Rameses  II.,  second  king 
of  the  10th  dynasty,  whose  reign  is  variously  as- 
ligned  to  the  14th  and  13th  centuries  b.  c.  It  is 
further  urged  that  the  first  king  Rameses  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  and  Manetho"s  lists  is  the 
grandfather  of  this  king,  Rameses  I.,  who  was  the 
last  sovereign  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  reigned  at 
the  utmost  about  60  years  before  his  grandson.  It 
tnus!,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  is  great  rea- 
son for  taking  the  lower  dates  of  both  kings,  which 
would  make  the  reign  of  the  second  after  the  Rab- 
binical date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  in  this  case 
both  iManetho's  statement  must  be  of  course  set 
aside,  as  placing  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of  this 
king's  son,  and  the  order  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
must  be  tiansposed  that  the  building  of  Raamses 
shoiUd  not  faU  before  the  accession  of  Rameses  I. 
'I'he  argument  that  there  was  no  king  Rameses  be- 
fore Rameses  I.  is  obviously  weak  as  a  negative 
one,  more  especially  as  the  names  of  very  many 
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"  This  \i!\s  calculated  for  the  writer  at  the  Rojal 
Observatnrv,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal.  —  H  ircF.  JE;?.  p.  217. 

b  Abraham  i.s  said  to  hive  lieen  ".')  \ears  old  when 
Im  left  IXaran  COen.  xii.  4),  but  this  does  not  nuct^s- 

20 


kings  of  Egypt,  particularly  those  of  the  period  to 
which  we  assign  the  Exodus,  are  wanting.  It  loses 
almost  all  its  force  when  we  find  that  a  son  of  Aah- 
mes,  i\jnosis,  the  head  of  the  18th  dynasty,  vari- 
ously assigned  to  the  17th  and  16th  centuries  B.  c. 
bore  the  name  of  Rameses,  which  name  from  ita 
meaning  (son  of  Ra  or  the  sun,  the  god  of  Heli- 
opolis,  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  Egypt)  would 
almost  necessarily  be  a  not  very  uncommon  one, 
and  Raamses  might  therefore  have  been  named 
from  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearing  the  namo 
long  before  Rameses  I.  The  history  of  Egypt  pre- 
sents great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the  theory 
together  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  difficulties  so 
great  that  we  think  they  could  only  be  removed  by 
abandoning  a  belief  hi  the  historical  character  of 
that  narrative :  if  so,  it  is  obviously  futile  to  found 
an  argument  upon  a  minute  point,  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  name.  The  historical  difficulties  on 
the  Hebrew  side  in  the  period  after  the  Exodus  are 
not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen  to  ante- 
date jMoses'  war  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  compress 
Joshua's  ride  into  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness 
(Bibeltrer/c,  i.  pp.  ccxxviii.-ij;.),  and  so,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  forfeit  his  right  to  reason  on  the  details 
of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  earlier  period.  This 
compression  arises  from  the  want  of  space  for  the 
Judges.  The  chronology  of  events  so  obtained  is 
also  open  to  the  objection  brought  against  the  longer 
schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have  been  in 
Palestine  during  the  campaigns  in  the  East  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  llJth,  and  20th  dynasties, 
since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw  those  of 
Rameses  III.  earlier  than  Bunsen's  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine  by  the 
Hebrews.  This  question,  involving  that  of  the  pol- 
icies and  relation  of  Egypt  and  the  Hebrews,  wUl 
be  discussed  in  later  articles.  [Egytt;  Exodus, 
THE.]  We  therefore  take  b.  c.  1652  as  the  most 
satisfactory  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  Duke  of  North- 
umberland's paper  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  i.  77- 
81;  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  i.  pp.  ccxi.-ccxiii.,  ccxxiii. 
ff. ;  Lepsius,  Chrmiologie  cler  yEgiffJter,  i.  314  ff.). 

6.  IJ  lie  of'  the  Commencement  of  the  430  years 
of  Sojourn.  —  We  have  already  given  our  reasons 
for  holding  the  430  years  of  Sojourn  to  have  com- 
menced when  Abraham  entered  Palestine,  and  that 
it  does  not  seem  ceaiain  that  the  Exodus  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  arrival.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  hold  that  the  interval  was  of  430  com- 
plete years  or  a  little  more,  commencing  about  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  b.  c.  2082,  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  that  pr-oleptic  Juhan  yeai\  Before 
this  date  we  cannot  attempt  to  obtain  anything  be- 
yond an  approximative  chronology. 

7.  Bate  of  the  Disperswn.  —  Taking  the  LXX. 
numbers  as  most  probable,  the  Dispersion,  if  co- 
incident with  the  birth  of  Peleg,  must  be  placed 
B.  c.  cir.  2698,  or.  If  we  accept  Ussher's  correction 
of  the  age  of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir. 
2758.''  We  do  not  give  round  numbers,  since  doing 
so  might  needlessly  enlarge  the  limits  of  error. 

8.  D  ite  of  the  Flood.  —  The  Flood,  as  endmg 
about  401  years  before  the  birth  of  Peleg,  would  be 
placed  B.  c.  cir.  309!)  or  3159.  The  year  preced- 
nig,  or  the  402d,  was  that  mainly  occupied  by  tho 

sarily  Imply  that  he  had  done  more  than  enter  upon 
his  75th  year.  (Conip.  the  case  of  Noah,  vii.  6,  11, 
13.)  All  the  dates,  therefore,  before  B.  0.  2082,  nughl 
haVH  to  be  lo.vered  one  year. 
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ntAntrophe.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
NiKii'liiaii  colonists  to  have  liey;un  to  sprejid  about 
three  centuries  alter  the  McmkI.  If  tiie  Division  at 
Pelejr's  l.iilh  be  really  the  same  as  the  l)isi)ersion 
ftfter  the  biiildini;  of  the  Tower,  this  supposed  in- 
terval would  not  be  necessarily  to  be  lengthened, 
for  the  text  of  the  iiccount  of  the  buildiny;  of  the 
Tower  does  not  aKsolutely  prove  that  all  Noah's 
descendants  were  concfme<l  in  it,  and  therefore 
some  may  have  [)revi()usly  taken  their  departure 
frouj  the  primeval  settlement.  The  chn)nolofiy  of 
ICpyut,  deriveil  from  the  monuments  and  Manetlio, 
is  held  by  some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of 
its  first  kingdom  a  nmch  earlier  period  than  would 
be  consistent  with  this  scheme  of  approximative 
Biblical  dates.  The  evidence  of  the  monuments, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  carry  liack  this 
oent  eiirlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  28th  cent- 
ury B.  C.  The  Assyrians  and  15al)ylonians  have 
not  been  proved,  on  satisfactor^■  grounds,  to  have 
reckonetl  back  to  so  remote  a  time;  but  the  e\i- 
dence  of  their  monuments,  and  tlie  fragments  of 
their  history  preserved  by  ancient  writers,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  K<;yptians,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  short  interval  preferred  by  Ussher.  As  far  as 
we  can  leani,  no  indei)en(ient  historical  evidence 
points  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the 
28th  century  u.  C.  as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms,  ;ilthougli  the  chronology  of  I'Vypt  reaches 
to  about  this  i)eriod,  while  that  of  Habylon  and  other 
States  does  not  greatly  fall  short  of  the  same  antiq- 
uity. 

9.  D'lte  of  (he  Creation  of  Adam.  —  The  num- 
bers given  by  the  LXX.  for  the  antediluvian  patri- 
archs would  pl.ace  the  creation  of  Adam  2202  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Flood,  or  is.  c.  cir.  5301  or 
5421.  K.  S.  V. 

•  Tlie  a.ssigmnent  of  only  215  years  to  the  so- 
journ in  Mgypt  (see  So.  0  ai)0ve)  is  far  from  meet- 
ing with  general  accept.ance.  It  has  indeed  come 
down  from  the  Septuagint  as  the  tratlitional  theory, 
but  in  modern  times  has  been  strongly  opposed. 
Of  those  who  dissent  from  that  view  are  Kosea- 
miillcr,  Iliifmann,  .lahn,  Kwald,  Gesenius,  Winer, 
Tuch,  Kurtz,  I)clitzscli,  Kcil,  Knobel,  Kalisch,  and 
many  others  of  similar  rank  as  scholars.  On  this 
question  the  reader  may  consult  csiiecially,  Knobel 
on  lix.  xii.  40  (Kxei/ef.  llonillt.  0i.  121),  and  Kurtz 
(/fistonj  •ifihe  Obi  Covcmml,  u^ V]')  ff.,  F.ng.  tr.). 
There  are  two  texts  that  seem  quite  distinct  and 
unequivocal.  V.\.  xii.  40  xsserts  that  the  abode  in 
J\i/fjf)t  was  4-30  yeiirs  —  even  though  we  translate 
"  who  abo<Ie  in  Kgypt."  And  here  is  foimd  no 
manuscript  vari.-ifion  in  the  IIel>rew  text.  It  is 
■up|)')rled  by  Tartjum  <  >iikeIos,  tlie  Syriac,  and 
Vulgate,  'llie  Septuagint  (( 'odex  Vatican.),  how- 
ever, has  introduced  the  words  "  and  in  the  land 
of  Canaiin,"  wliile  the  .Mexandrian  Codex  adils  also, 
"  they  and  their  fathers."  This  change,  though 
found  in  the  Targnm  .lonathan  and  the  Samaritan 
version,  at  once  suggests,  by  its  two-fold  explana- 
lon,  the  suspicion  of  an  artifici.il  emendation  to 
neet  a  difficulty.  That  these  words,  once  in  the 
text,  should  h.ive  been  omittwl,  is  hanily  probable: 
that  they  should  have  crept  in  to  solve  various  dif- 
ficaltio),  is  quite  natural.  Again,  (Jen.  xv.  13  de- 
clares the  future  servitude  and  aflliction,  not  of 
.\bnilmm,  but  of  his  "seed"  "in  a  land  not 
theirs,"  to  t>e  "400  years,"  in  round  numbers. 
Tlie  suggestion  that  this  was  to  be  jxirtly  in  Ca- 
naan, is  cut  otTby  the  sf;itement  that  it  shoidd  be 
ji  a  land  nut  theirs  —  unt  land  too  —  in   strou); 
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contrast  to  the  repeat.ed  guaranty  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  (vs.  7,  8,  18)  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  ai 
their  own.  'flie  inclusion  of  any  part  of  Abra- 
ham's ov^'n  history  in  this  period  of  servitude  and 
attliction  seems  forbidtlen  by  the  positive  assurance 
(ver.  15)  that  he  should  go  to  his  grave  in  peace, 
and  the  manifest  assignment  of  this  servitude  (as 
Tuch  rem.arks)  to  the  distant  future.  IJcsides, 
Ai)raham'9  residence  m  Egypt  had  taken  jilace  be- 
fore the  projjliecy  was  uttered.  The  statement  of 
.Stephen  (.\cts  vii.  0,  7)  accords  witii  this  interpre- 
tation. Pjiul,  however  (Gal.  iii.  17).  reckons  430 
years  between  the  promise  to  Ai>raliam  and  the 
iriving  of  the  law;  but  it  is  remarked  by  Kurtz, 
Keil,  and  others,  tliat  he  simply  confoniii  to  the 
traditional  view  of  the  synagogue  and  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Septuagint,  which  alone  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  (ientile  readers,  and  because  the  pre 
cise  length  of  time  did  not  aiTect  his  argument. 
It  wa.s,  on  any  view,  430  years.  (It  should  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  Josephus  gives  400 
years,  Ajit.  ii.  9,  §  1 ;  S-  J-  v.  0,  §  4 :  and  215  years, 
Aiil.  ii.  15,  §  2;  comp.  c.  Ajtion.  i.  33.) 

It  is  alleged  against  the  430  years  that  the  time 
was  but  four  generations  (Gen.  xv.  IG).  But  the 
reply  is  obvious  that  verses  13  and  15  cannot  con- 
flict, and  the  generation  is  therefore  "  the  sum 
total  of  the  lives  of  all  the  men  Hving  at  the  same 
time  "  (Ilofmann),  or,  in  the  time  of  tlie  patriarchs, 
a  hundred  years  ((iesenius).  But  it  is  still  affirmed 
that  but  four  generations  are  commonly  mentioned 
in  the  genealogy  of  individuals.  To  which  it  is 
answered,  the  specification  of  four  main  links  (per 
haps  in  conformity  to  the  very  language  of  proph- 
ecy) does  not  exclude  others;  and  we  actually  find 
six  sencrations  mentioned  from  Jo.seph  to  Zelo- 
pliehad  (Num.  xxvi.  2'J  ff.),  seven  from  Judah  to 
Bezaleel  (1  Chr.  ii.  3  ff.),  and  ten  or  eleven  from 
Ephraim  to  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  22  ff.).  And  a 
comparison  of  the  two  genealogies  of  I.evi  in  Ex. 
vi.  and  1  Chr.  vi.,  shows  that  there  are  names  omit- 
ted in  the  former  wliich  have  been  procured  from 
other  sources  for  the  latter. 

The  one  real  difficulty  is  found  in  the  parentage 
of  Moses.  If  Amram  his  father  (I'x.  vi.  20)  was 
the  .same  with  Amram  the  grandson  of  Levi  (Ex. 
vi.  18),  and  if  .lochebed  his  mother  was  strictly 
Ixjvi's  daughter  (I'-x.  vi.  20  ;  Num.  xxvi.  51)),  it  is  » 
fatal  objection.  But  tiiat  Moses'  father  could  not 
be  the  tribe  or  family-father  Amram,  has  been,  we 
think,  shown  from  Num.  iii.  27,  28,  wliere  it  ap- 
pears that  in  Moses'  time  the  Amramites,  Izehar- 
ites,  Hebronites,  and  Uzzielites  (the  four  afldiated 
branches  of  Kohath's  descendants),  numliered  8,fiOO 
males.  Allowing  one-fourth  of  these  to  the  Am- 
ramites would  give  them  over  two  thousand  males; 
and  as  Moses  had  but  two  sons  to  be  included  with 
him.self  in  this  ntunlier,  it  follows  that  if  this  Am- 
ram, the  head  of  this  family,  were  the  father  of 
Moses,  then  Moses  mu.st  have  h.ad  over  2,000  broth- 
ers and  brothers'  sons  —  the  women  and  girls  of 
the  family  not  being  reckoned.  The  tribe-father 
nmst  therefore  have  been  a  different  man  from  the 
father  of  Moses.  But  was  .lochebed  l.evi's  daugh- 
ter? In  Ex.  ii.  1  she  is  called  "a  daughter  of 
I<evi;"  but  the  coimection  admits  the  same  gen 
eral  8en.se  .as  the  pbra.se  "  a  daughter  of  .M  niliam  * 
(I.uke  xiii.  Hi).  Hiat  she  was  her  husband's  aunt 
(I.x.  vi.  20),  even  if  we  interpret  the  expression 
rigidly,  will  decide  nothini:  as  to  her  parent.age  ex 
cept  in  connection  with  bis  iiarentjige.  The  pa* 
sa^e  Num.  xxvi.  50  certaiidy  prescnt«  a  ditiioalt) 
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But  <he  original  leaves  it  more  indefinite  than  our 
version,  "  a  daughter  of  Levi,  whom  one  bore  [who 
was  born]  to  him  in  Egypt."'  Here  the  LXX. 
read  thus:  QvyaTrip  Aevi,  ^  ereice  tuvtovs  tw 
Aeu2  iy  AlyvirTcf,  —  the  tovtovs  evidently  refer- 
ring to  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam.     One  Hebrew 

manuscript  has  a  similar  readuig,  iZHS  mstead  of 

rrnS.  Kurtz  does  not  hesitate,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances (injluding  this  diversity  between  the 
Gr.  and  Heb.),  to  regai'd  the  whole  clause  after 

"^T^"n2  as  a  gloss,  appended  by  some  one  who 
understood  the  phrase  "  daughter  of  Levi  "  in  a 
Blrict  sense,  and  endeavored  to  soften  down  the 
improbability  by  explaining  that  the  daughter  was 
born  in  Egypt.  AV'ithout  going  this  length,  we 
venture  to  regard  the  verse  in  the  original  as  not  ab- 
solutely decisive,  —  although  its  fu-st  asjiect  seems 
to  be  so.  {^t  when  we  consider  the  vagueness  of 
the  expression  used ;  when  we  remember  that  Levi 
must  have  been  at  least  135  years  old  at  her  birth 
if  Jochebed  were  his  daughter;  when  we  recall  the 
ten  or  eleven  generations  from  Ephraim  to  .Joshua; 
when  we  observe  the  distinctness  of  the  declarations 
in  Ex.  xii.  40  and  Gen.  xv.  1-3,  as  to  the  time  spent 
in  Egypt ;  when  we  remember  the  increase  from  70 
souls  to  600,000  fighting  men ;  —  we  seem  to  en- 
counter far  less  difficulty  in  fixing  the  time  of 
sojourn  ui  Egypt  at  430  than  at  215  years. 

S.  C.  B. 
*  Lilerattire.  —  Among  the  more  recent  works 
relating  to  Biblical  chronology  may  be  mentioned : — 
Gumpach,  Uber  den  altjiidischen  Kaltnder,  zu- 
ndchst  in  seiner  Beziehuny  zur  neutest.  Gesc/iic/ile, 
Briissel,  1848 ;  and  Die  Zeitrechnung  der  Babylo- 
nier  u.  Assyrer,  Heidelb.  1852;  Seyffarth,  Chro- 
nologia  Sdcra,  Leipz.  184(t;  Berichiiyungen  d. 
roni.,  griech.,  pers.,  dgypt.,  Iiebrdischen  Gesch.  u. 
Zeitrechnung^  Leipz.  1855;  and  Summary  of  He- 
cent  Discoveries  in  Biblical  Chronology,  New  York, 
1857  ;  Fausset,  Sacred  Chronology,  Oxf.  1855; 
Oppert,  Chronologie  des  Assynens  et  des  Babyh- 
niens,  Paris,  1857  (from  the  Ann.  de  la  j>hil.  chre- 
tienne)\  Lehmann,  Chronul.  Bestimmwig  der  in  d. 
Apostdgesch.  Cap.  13-28  erzdhlten  Begebenheiten 
(ia  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858,  pp.  312-339); 
\Volff,  0.,  Versuch,  die  Wider spriiche  in  denJahr- 
reihen  der  Kunige  Jtula's  u.  Isr.  u.  andere  Dijf'er- 
enzen  in  d.  bibl.  Chronol.  anszugltichen  (ibid.  pp. 
625-G88);  Bunsen,  Bibelwer/c,  Bd.  i.  p.  cci.  ff.,  and 
Bd.  v.  (1858-60);  Parker,  F.,  Chronology,  Lond. 
1859 ;  Shimeall,  Our  Bible  Chronology  .  .  .  crit- 
ically examined  ami  demonstrated,  New  York,  1860, 
—  finds  the  end  of  the  world  A.  d.  1868 ;  Bosan- 
quct,  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared 
(in  the  .fourn.  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1864,  N.'  S.  i.  145-180);  and  Conspectus  of 
Hebrew  Chronology  from  Solomon  to  the  Birth  of 
Christ,  Lond.  (1866?);  Riisch,  art.  Zeitrechnung, 
biblische,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  xviii.  421-471 
(1864);  Rtickerath,  Biblische  Chronologie,  u.  s.  w. 
nach  den  bibl.  u.  ausserblbl.  Quellen  bearbeitet, 
Miinster,  1865;  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri  (from  b.  c.  70 
to  A.  D.  70),  Lond.  1865;  and  Wieseler,  art.  Zeit- 
rechnung, neutestamentUche,  in  Herzog's  Real-En- 
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a  Epiphanius,  in  his  Twelve  Stones  of  the  Rationale, 
oas  fTot  "  Chrysolite,  by  some  called  chrj'sophyllus,  of 
\  golden  color,  and  found  close  to  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon." Pliny  makes  several  varieties  of  this  name  ; 
aif  flrst  ii<  doubtles.s  the  Oriental  topaz.  —  C    IV.  Kim;. 


c?/H.xxi.  54.3-570  (1866).  The  art.  Chronology 
in  the  3d  edition  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bib.  Lit.  is  bj 
the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  author  of  Ordo  Saechrum. 
See  further  the  stjitements  and  references  under 
Acts  of  the  Ai'ustles  ;  Assyria  ;  Egypt; 
Gospels;  Jesus  Chuist;  Paul.  A. 

CHRYSOLITE  (xpyo-JXieoj:  chrysolit/ms), 
one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  has  been 
already  stated  [Bekyl]  that  the  chrysolite  of  the 
ancients  is  identical  with  tlie  modern  Oriental  to- 
paz, the  tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.'^'  There  is 
much  reason  for  believing  that  the  topaz  is  the  stone 
indicated  by  the  xp"c6^i6os  of  St.  John's  vision. 
See  Beryl.  W.  H. 

CHRYSOPRASE  (xpvaSwpaa-os  ■  chryso- 
prasus)  occurs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  20  [in  A.  V.  there 
"chrysoprasus "],  as  one  of  the  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  St.  .John's  vision.  The  chrysoprase 
of  the  ancients  *  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  stone  now  so  called,  namely,  the  apple 
or  leek-green  variety  of  agate,  which  owes  its  color  to 
oxide  of  nickel ;  this  stone  at  present  is  found  only 
in  Silesia;  but  Mr.  King  {Antique  Gems,  p.  59, 
note)  says  that  the  true  chrysoprase  is  sometimes 
found  in  antique  Egyptian  jewelry  set  alternately 
with  bits  of  lapis-lazuli ;  it  is  not  improbable  there- 
fore that  this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth  in 
the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.         W.  H. 

*  The  Anglicized  form  "chrysoprase"  occurs 
in  the  margin  of  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  and  xxviii.  13  (A. 
V.)  where  it  stands  for  "agate"  and  "emerald" 
m  the  text,  which  represent  different  Hebrew  words. 
See  Chalceuo>'Y'.  H. 

CHUB  (J2^"3  :  AiPves'-  Chub),  a  word  occur- 
ring only  once  in  the  Heb.,  the  name  of  a  people 
in  alliance  with  Egj-pt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez.  XXX.  5).     "Gush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud, 

and  all  the  mingled  people  (iS^l?),  and  Chub,  and 
the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fall 
by  the  sword  with  them  "  («'.  e.  no  doubt  the  Egypt- 
ians: see  ver.  4).  The  first  three  of  these  names 
or  designations  are  of  African  peoples,  unless,  but 
this  is  improbable,  the  Shemite  Lud  be  intended 
by  the  third  (see  however,  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5 ;  Is. 
Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  ft) ;  the  fourth  is  of  a  people  on 
the  Egji^tian  frontier;  and  the  sixth  probably  ap- 
plies to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  had  fled  into 
Egypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  28,  30,  32,  especially  the 
last,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualified  as  "  holy  "), 
which  was  prophesied  to  perish  for  the  most  part 
by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that  ■  country  (Jer. 
.xiii.  16,  17,  22,  xhv.  12,  13,  14,  27,  28).  This 
fifth  name  is  therefore  that  of  a  country  or  people 
in  alliance  with  Eg}'pt,  and  probably  of  northern 
Africa,  or  of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the  south. 
Some  have  proposed  to  recognize  Chub  in  the  names 
of  various  African  places  —  Ko/Srj,  a  port  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  (Ptol.  iv.  7,  §  10),  Xo/Sdr  or  X(o0d0 
in  Mauritania  (iv.  2,  §  9),  and  Kw^'O"  or  Koo filov 
in  the  Mareotic  nome  in  Egypt  (iv.  5)  — conject- 
ures which  are  of  no  value  except  a^  showing  the 
existence  of  similar  names  where  we  might  expect 
this  to  have  had  its  place.     Others,  however,  think 

b  That  of  Solinus  (Iv. )  exactly  agrees  with  our  In- 
dian chrysolite  :  "  Chrysoprasos  quoque  ex  auro  et 
porraceo  mixtam  lucem  trahentea  stque  beryUonun 
generi  acUudicaverunt." 
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the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in  this  word.  It  has 
been  therefore  proposed  to  read  2^3  for  Nubia,  as 
the  Anili.  vers,  has  "the  pemle  the  Noobeh," 
whence  it  might  be  supposetl  that  at  least  one  copy 
of  tlie  LXX.  had  v  as  the  first  letter:  one  Heb. 

aiS.  indeed  reads  313.3  (Cod.  409,  ap.  de  Kossi). 
The  Arab.  vers,  is,  however,  of  very  slight  weight, 
and  although  3133  might  be  the  ancient  Egyptian 

form  or  pronunciation  of  313,  as  Winer  obsen-es 
(«.  r.),  yet  we  have  no  authority  of  this  kind  for 
Rpplying  it  to'  Nubia,  or  rather  the  Nuba?,  the 
countries  held  by  wlioin  from  >Strabo's  time  to  our 
own  are  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  included  in 
Keesh  or  Kesh,  that  is,  Cush :  the  Nuba;,  however, 
may  not  in  the  prophet's  days  have  been  settled  in 
any  part  of  the  territory  which  has  taken  from  tiiem 
its  name.     Far  better,  on  the  score  of  probability, 

is  tlie  emendation  which  Hitzii;  proposes,  3^7 
{Bi'yrijf'kr  Krilik,  p.  1-29 J.  The  Lubim,  doubt- 
less the  Mizraite  Ixjliabim  of  (len.  x.  13;  1  C'hr. 
i.  11,  are  nicTitioned  as  serving  with  Ciishim  in  the 
army  of  .Shishak  (2  Chr.  xii.  2,  3),  and  in  that  of 
Zerah  (xvi.  8;  comp.  xiv.  9),  who  was  most  prob- 
ably also  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  certainly  the  leader 
of  an  ICgyptian  army  [(Jt'.sii;  Zkkah].  Nahum 
Bpeaks  of  them  as  heljHjrs  of  Thebes,  together  with 
I'ut  (I'liut),  while  Cush  and  Egypt  were  her 
gtreuL'tb  (iii.  8,  9);  and  Daniel  mentions  the  Lu- 
bim and  <  'ushim  as  submitting  to  or  courting  a 
contpieror  of  l'i;ypt  (xi.  43).  The  Lubim  might 
therefore  well  occur  among  the  peoples  suffering  in 
the  fall  of  Egypt.  There  is,  however,  this  objection, 
that  we  have  no  instance  of  the   supposed  form 

31  ',  the  noun  being  always  given  in  the  plural  — 
LuuiM.  In  the  absence  of  better  evidence  we  pre- 
fer tiie  reading  of  the  present  llcb.  text,  against 
which  little  can  be  urged  but  tliat  the  word  oc- 
cui-s  nowhere  else,  although  we  should  rather  expect 
(  well-known  name  in  such  a  passage.     It.  S.  1'. 

CHUN  (p3  :  4k  tuv  dKKfKToiv  ir6K«i>v  ; 
Joseph.  Max'*"''*  Chun.  The  words  of  the  LXX. 
look  as  if  they  had  read  Berothai,  a  word  very  like 

which  —  7^'^3  —  they  ft-equentlj  render  by  e'/cAeK- 
T(Js).  1  'hr.  xviii.  8.     [Bkkotiiaii.] 

CHURCH  ('E/CK\r?(n'o).  —  L  The  derivation 
of  the  word  Church  is  uncert;iin.  It  is  found  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavonian  languages  (Anglo-Saxon, 
ri/r,  Cirrv,  Cyrir,  t'yriccn ;  EngUsh,  Church; 
Sicottish,  Kirk;  (Jernian,  Kirche  ;  Swedish,  Ktjrka; 
Danish,  Ki/rke ;  Dutch,  Knrke;  Swiss,  Kilche ; 
Frisian.  Tzierk;  ISohemian,  Ci/rkcw ;  I'olish,  CVr- 
kiew ;  Russian,  Zi'rkmr),  and  answers  to  the  deriv- 
atives of  iKKKrjaia,  which  are  naturally  found  in 
the  Honiance  languages  ( French,  £glUe  ;  Italian, 
Chiem  ;  old  Vaudois,  (Ueisn ;  Spanish,  J(jle$iii), 
and  by  foreign  inijwrtation  el.sewhcre  (Cothic, 
Aikkh'yo  ;  (Jaelic,  Kdijliis  ;  \Vclsh,  /■■'(/ln'i/s  ;  ( 'Or- 
nish. /:'f/liiii).  The  word  is  genrnilly  said  to  be 
derive<I  from  the  Greek  KupiuKSf  (Walafrid  Strabo, 
De  livlnig  Kcrksiast.  c.  7;  Suicer,  «.  f.  KvpioKiv^ 
Glossarium,  s.  v.  "  Doniinicum; "  Ca-naubon,  A'x- 
trcit.  /iartm.  xiii.  §  xviii.;  Hooker,  AVc/.  Pol.  v. 
tiii.  1;  Pearson,  On  the  Creeil,  .\rt.  ix. ;  IJeveridge, 
On  the  Thirt;i-.\ine  Articles,  Art.  xix.;  Words- 
worth, Thcojihilii.^  Ant/licnmis,  c.  1 :  (licseler,  Kcclcs. 
IlinUtry,  c.  i;  Trench,  Stwhj  of  WoriU,  p.  Ih). 
But  the  derivation  has  been   too  hastily  atisunied. 
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The  arguments  in  its  favor  are  the  following :  (1. 
A  similarity  of  sound.  (2. )  The  statement  of  Wala- 
frid Strabo.  (3.)  The  fact  that  the  word  KvptaKoi 
was  undoubte<lly  used  by  Greek  ecclesia.stics  in  the 
sense  of  "a  church,"  as  proved  by  a  reference  to 
the  Canons  of  the  CouncU  of  Ancyra  (Can.  xiv.), 
of  Neocaesarea  (Can.  v.,  xiii.),  of  Laodicea  (Can. 
x.xviii.),  and  of  the  Council  in  Ti-uUo  ((,'an.  Ixxiv.), 
to  ^laximin's  Edict  (in  Euseb.  //.  A',  ix.  10),  to 
Eusebius'  Ch-ation  in  praise  of  Constantine  (c.  xviii.), 
to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  59),  to  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  {Cctech.  xviii.),  and  to  a  similar  use 
of  "  Dominicum  "  by  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Kufinus, 
ifcc.  (4.)  The  possibility  of  its  having  pa,ssed  as  a 
theological  term  from  the  Greek  into  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavonian  languages.  (5.)  The  analogous 
meanhig  and  derivation  of  the  Ethiopic  word  for 
Church,  which  signifies  "the  house  of  Christ." 
On  the  other  hand  it  requires  little  acquaintance 
with  philology  to  know  that  (1.)  similarity  of  sound 
proves  nothing,  and  is  capable  of  raising  only  the 
barest  presumption.  (2.)  A  mediaeval  writer's 
guess  at  an  etjniology  is  probably  founded  wholly 
on  similarity  of  sound,  and  is  as  worthless  as  the 
derivations  with  which  St.  Augustine's  works  are 
disfigured  (IMoroni  derives  Chiesa  from  KvpiaK6v 
in  his  Dizionario  Storico-ecclesiaslico,  and  Walafrid 
Strabo  derives  the  words  vater,  mutter,  from  the 
Greek  through  the  l^atin,  herr  from  heros,  vioner 
and  monrith  from  fj.rtvri,  in  the  same  breiith  as 
kirche  from  KvpiaKdv)-  (3.)  Although  KvpiaK6v 
is  found,  signifying  "a  church,"  it  is  no  more  the 
common  term  used  by  Greeks,  than  Dominicum  is 
the  common  term  used  by  Latins.  It  is  therefore 
very  unlikely  that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Greek  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  adopted 
by  them  so  decidedly  as  to  be  thrust  into  a  foreign 
language.  (4.)  Nor* is  there  any  proiiable  way 
pointed  out  by  which  the  importation  was  effected. 
Walafrid  Strabo,  indeed  (he.  cit.),  attributes  it,  not 
obscurely,  so  far  as  the  Teutonic  tongues  are  con- 
cerned, to  Ulfilas;  and  following  him.  Trench  says 
(foe.  cil.),  "  These  (ioths,  the  first  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  first  therefore  that  had  a 
Christian  vocabulary,  lent  the  word  in  their  turn 
to  the  other  (ierman  tribes,  among  others  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers."  Had  it  been  so  intro- 
duced, Ulfil.xs's  "  peaceful  and  populous  colony  of 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the  pastures  below 
.Mount  Uanuis"  (Mihnan,  i.  272),  could  nevei 
have  affected  the  language  of  the  whole  Teutoni* 
race  in  all  its  dialects,  liut  in  matter  of  fact  we  fin< 
that  the  word  employed  by  LTfilas  in  his  versioi 
of  the  Scriptur&s  is  not  any  derivative  of  KvpiaK6v 
but,  as  we  should  have  expected,  aikkU/jo  (Kom 
xvi.  23;  1  (or.  xvi.  19  t/  ji'L^xim).  This  theorj 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  any  attempt 
at  showing  the  way  in  which  the  word  juissed  acrosi 
into  the  Teutonic  languages.  No  special  hypolhceil 
has  been  brought  forwi\rd  to  account  for  its  admis- 
sion into  the  Slavonic  tongues,  and  it  is  enough  to 
siiy  that,  unless  we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  justified  in  lussuming  that  the  Greek  mis- 
sionaries in  the  9th  century  did  not  adof.t  a  term 
in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  which  they 
hardly,  if  at  all,  used  in  ordinary  conversation 
among.st  themselves.  (5.)  Further,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  word  should  have  ])asscd  into  these 
two  languages  r.ithcr  than  into  Latin.  The  Konian 
Church  w;w  in  its  origin  a  (ireek  community,  and 
it  introduce*!  the  (ireek  word  for  Church  into  th« 
1  Latin  tongue ;  but  this  word  was  not  cyri(tcum 
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it  was  ecclesia  ;  and  the  same  influence  would  no 
loubt  have  introduced  the  same  word  into  the 
northern  languages,  had  it  introduced  any  word  at 
all.  (6.)  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  find  examples  of  a 
Greek  word  heliig  adopted  into  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
except  through  the  medium  of  [^atin.  On  the  whole, 
this  etymology  must  be  abandoned.  It  is  strange 
that  Strabo  should  have  imposed  it  on  the  world  so 
long.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  to  be  substituted. 
There  was  probably  some  word  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage from  which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are 
descended,  designated  the  old  heathen  places  of 
religious  assembly,  and  this  word,  having  taken 
different  forms  in  different  dialects,  was  adopted  by 
th.;  Christian  missionaries.  It  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  circus,  circulits,  and  with 
the  Greek  kvkKos,  possibly  also  with  the  Welsh 
cylch,  cyl,  cynchle,  or  cner.  Lipsius,  who  was  the 
first  to  reject  the  received  tradition,  was  probably 
right  in  his  suggestion,  "  Credo  et  a  circo  Kirck 
nostrum  esse,  quia  veterum  templa  instar  Circi 
rotunda"  {Epist.  ad  Bel(/as,  Cent.  iii.  Ep.  44). 

II.  The  word  iKKKrja-ia  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
(KKuKeTv,  and  in  accordance  with  its  derivation  it 
originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by  the 
magistrate,  or  by  legitimate  authority.  This  is  the 
ordinary  classical  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  throws 
no  Ught  on  the  nature  of  the  institution  so  designa- 
ted in  the  New  Testament.  For  to  the  writers  of 
(lie  N.  T.  the  word  had  now  lost  its  primary  signi- 
ficaiion,  and  w-as  either  used  generally  for  any  meet- 
ing (Acts  xLx.  32),  or  more  particularly,  it  denoted 
(1)  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  iv. 
10,  xviii.  10,  fip.  LXX.);  (2)  the  whole  assembly 
or  congregation  of  the  IsraeUtish  people  (Acts  vii. 
38;  Heb.  ii.  12;  Ps.  xxii.  22;  Deut.  xxxi.  30,  op. 
LXX.).     It  was  in  this  last  sense,   in  which  it 

Answered  to  7S~1t27")  7rTP,  that  the  word  was 
adopted  and  applied  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to 
the  Christian  congregation.  The  word  eKKXrjaia, 
therefore,  does  not  carry  us  back  further  than  the 
Jewish  Church.  It  implies  a  resemblance  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  old  Jewish  Church  and  the 
recently  established  Christian  Church,  but  nothing 
more.  Its  etymological  sense  having  been  already 
lost  when  adopted  by  and  for  Christians,  is  only 
nisleading  if  pressed  too  far.  The  chief  difference 
oetween  the  words  "ecclesia  "  and  "  church,"  would 
probably  consist  in  this,  that  "ecclesia  "  primarily 
signified  the  (,'hristian  bod}',  and  secondarily  the 
place  of  assembly ;  while  the  first  signification  of 
"church"  was  the  place  of  assembly,  which  im- 
parted its  name  to  the  body  of  worshippers. 

III.  77(6  Church  as  descrU/ed  in  the  Gospels.  — 
The  word  occurs  only  twice,  each  time  in  St.  jNIat- 
thew  (Matt.  xn.  18,  "  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
Church;"  xviii.  17,  "Tell  it  unto  the  Church"). 
In  every  other  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  St.  ilatthew,  and  as  the  kmgdom  of 
God  by  St.  ':Mark  and  St.  Luke.  St.  ilark,  St. 
Luke,  and  St.  John,  never  use  the  expression  king- 
dom of  heaven.  St.  John  once  uses  the  phrase 
tingdom  of  God  (iii.  3).  St.  Matthew  occasionally 
peaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (vi.  33,  xxi.  31,  43), 

»nd  sometimes  simply  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  23,  xiii. 
J9,  xxiv.  14).  In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  28,  it  is  the 
Son  of  Man's  kingdom.  In  xx.  21,  thy  kingdom, 
:.  e.  Christ's.  In  the  one  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
be  Church  is  sjioken  of  no  less  tha.i  thirty-six 
imes  as  the  Kingdom.  Other  descriptions  or  titles 
ire  hardly  found  in  the  Evangelists.     It  is  Christ's 
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household  (Matt.  x.  2.5),  the  salt  i.nd  light  of  the 
world  (v.  13,  lb),  Christ's  flock  (Matt.  xsvi.  31; 
John  X.  1),  its  members  are  the  l)ranches  growing 
on  Christ  the  Vj^ie  (John  xv.):  but  the  geuerjJ 
description  of  it,  not  metaphorically  but  directly,  is, 
that  it  is  a  kingdom.  In  Matt.  xvi.  19,  the  kmg- 
dom of  heaven  is  formally,  as  elsewhere  virtually, 
identified  mth  e/cK:A.7j<ria.  I'rom  the  Gospel  theni 
we  learn  that  Clmst  was  about  to  establish  his 
heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  which  was  to  be  the 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  Church  and  kingdom, 
now  doomed  to  destruction  (Matt.  xxi.  43).  Some 
of  the  qualities  of  this  kingdom  are  illustrated  by 
the  parables  of  the  tares,  the  mustard  seed,  the 
leaven,  the  hid  treasure,  the  pearl,  the  draw-net. 
the  spiritual  laws  and  principles  by  which  it  is  to 
be  governed,  by  the  parables  of  the  talents,  the 
husbandmen,  the  wedding  feast,  and  the  ten  virgins. 
It  Is  not  of  this  world  though  in  it  (John  xviii.  36). 
It  is  to  embrace  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (Matt, 
xxviii.  .19).  The  means  of  entrance  into  it  ia 
Baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  conditions  of  be- 
longing to  it  are  faith  (Mark  xvi.  16)  and  obedience 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20).  Participation  in  the  Holy 
Supper  is  its  perpetual  tokeu  of  membership,  and 
the  means  of  supporting  the  life  of  its  members 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26;  John  vi.  51;  1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Its 
members  are  given  to  Christ  by  the  Father  out  of 
the  world,  and  sent  by  Christ  into  the  world;  they 
are  sanctified  by  the  truth  (John  xvii.  19 ) ;  and 
they  are  to  live  in  love  and  miity,  cognizable  by  the 
external  world  (John  xiii.  34,  xvii.  23).  It  is  to 
be  established  on  the  Rock  of  Christ's  Divinity,  as 
confessed  by  Peter,  the  representative  (for  the  mo- 
ment) of  the  Apostles  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  It  is  to 
have  authority  in  spiritual  cases  (JIatt.  x\iii.  17). 
It  is  to  be  never  deprived  of  Christ's  presence  and 
protection  (xxviii.  20),  and  to  be  never  overthi'own 
by  the  power  of  hell  (xvi.  18). 

IV.  The  Church  as  described  in  the  Acts  arid  in 
the  Epistles  —  its  Origin,  N'ature,  Constitution,  and 
Growth.  —  From  the  Gospels  we  learn  little  in  the 
way  of  detail  as  to  the  kingdom  which  was  to  be 
established.  It  was  in  the  great  forty  days  which 
intervened  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion that  our  Ix)rd  explained  specifically  to  his 
Apostles  "  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  "  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is,  his  future  Church. 

Jts  Orirjin. — The  removal  of  Christ  fi-om  the 
earth  had  left  his  followers  a  sliattered  company 
with  no  bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion,  ex- 
cept the  memory  of  the  Master  whom  they  had 
lost,  and  the  recollection  of  his  injunctions  to  unity 
and  love,  together  with  tlie  occasional  glimpses  of 
his  presence  which  were  vouchsafed  them.  They 
continued  together,  meeting  for  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, and  waiting  for  (.'hrisfs  promise  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  numbered  in  all  some 
140  persons,  namely,  the  eleven,  the  faithful  women, 
the  Ixjrd's  mother,  his  brethren,  and  120  disciples. 
They  had  faith  to  l)elieve  that  there  was  a  work 
before  them  which  they  were  about  to  be  called  to 
perform ;  and  that  they  might  be  ready  to  do  it, 
they  filled  up  the  number  of  the  Twelve  by  the 
appointment  of  Matthias  "  to  be  a  true  witness  " 
with  the  eleven  "  of  the  Resurrection."  The  Day  of 
Pentecost  is  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  from  the 
Father,  and  rested  on  each  of  the  Disciples,  com- 
bined them  once  more  into  a  ^vhole  —  combined 
them  as  they  never  had  before  been  combined,  by 
an  internal  and  spiritual  bond  of  cohesion.     Before 
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thoj'  liad  been  individual  followers  of  Jesus,  now 
they  Iwcaine  liis  mystical  l)0«ly,  animated  by  his 
Spirit.  The  nucleus  was  Ibrmed.  Agglomeration 
Uid  development  would  do  the  rjst. 

/U  X(ilnre. — St.  Luke  explains  its  nature  by 
describiiis;  in  narr.itive  form  the  characteristics  of 
the  society  fornutl  by  the  union  of  tlie  oriijinal  140 
Disciples  with  the  300t)  souls  who  were  converted 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  "Then  they  that  gladly 
receive<l  his  word  were  baptized.  .  .  .  And  they 
continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  in  breakini,'  of  brcjul  and  in  prayers" 
(Acts  ii.  41).  Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited 
the  essential  conditions  of  (,'hurch  Communion. 
They  are  (I)  Haptisni,  I^iptism  implying  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  rei)entanee  and  faith;  (2) 
A|x>st4ilic  Doctrine;  ('-i)  Kellowshij)  with  the  Apos- 
tles; (4)  the  Ixird's  8up|)er;  (5)  I'ulilic  Worship. 
Every  re<]uisit€  for  church-membership  is  here  enu- 
merated not  oidy  for  the  .\postolic  days,  but  for 
future  ages.  The  conditions  are  exclusive  as  well 
as  inclusive,  negative  as  well  as  pt)sitive.  St.  Luke's 
definition  of  the  Church,  then,  would  be  the  con- 
gregation of  the  baptized,  in  which  the  faith  of  tlie 
Ajwslles  is  maintained,  connection  with  tlie  Apos- 
tles is  preserved,  the  Sacraments  are  duly  adminis- 
tered, and  public  worship  is  kept  up.  The  earliest 
definition  (virtually)  given  of  the  Church  is  like- 
wise the  best.  I'o  this  body  St.  Luke  applies  the 
nafne  of  "  The  ( 'hurcli "  (the  first  time  that  the 
word  is  used  as  denoting  an  existing  thing),  and  to 
it,  constituted  as  it  was,  he  states  that  there  were 
daily  added  o't  a<t>^6iJ.fvoi  (ii-  -17).  l$y  this  expres- 
sion he  probal)ly  means  those  who  were  "  saving 
themselves  from  their  untoward  generation "  (ii. 
40),  "  atlded,"  however,  "to  the  Church"  not  by 
their  own  mere  volition,  but  "  by  the  Lord,"  and 
80  become  the  elect  peo])le  of  (jod,  sanctified  by 
his  .Spirit,  and  described  by  St.  I'aul  as  "  deliveretl 
from  the  jwwer  of  darkness  ;md  translated  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son"  ((Jol.  i.  l.'J).  St.  Luke's 
treatise  being  historical,  not  dogmatical,  he  does 
not  directly  enter  further  into  the  e.ssential  nature 
of  the  ( 'liurch.  The  community  of  goods,  which 
he  descriiies  a.s  being  u)iiversal  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  infant  society  (ii.  44,  iv.  32),  is  specially 
declared  to  be  a  voluntary  practice  (v.  4),  not  a 
necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  such  (conip.  Acts 
ix.  3G,  30,  xi.  29). 

Fnjtu  the  illustrations  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in 
bis  Kpistles,  we  have  additional  light  thrown  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  Thus  (liom.  xi.  17), 
the  Christian  <  'hurch  is  described  as  being  a  branch 
grafte<l  on  the  alre;uiy  existing  olive-tree,  showing 
that  it  was  no  new  creation,  but  a  development  of 
that  spiritual  life  which  had  flourished  in  tlie 
Patriarchal  and  in  the  .Jewish  ( 'hurch.  It  is 
descrilK'd  (IJoiu.  xii.  4;  1  (,'or.  xii.  12)  .as  one  body 
made  up  of  many  members  with  different  offices, 
to  exhibit  the  close  cohesion  which  ought  to  exist 
between  (Jhristian  and  Christian :  still  mure  it  is 
descril)ed  as  the  bo<ly,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head 
(ICph.  i.  22),  so  th.at  members  of  his  Church  are 
members  of  Christ's  bo<Iy,  of  his  (lesh,  of  his  lionos 
(Kph.  v.  2:{.  ;iO;  Col.  i.  18,  ii.  I'.t),  to  show  the 
;lose  union  l)etwecn  Christ  and  his  jteople:  again, 
ig  the  temple  oftiod  built  u|>on  the  foundation- 
itone  of  .lesus  Christ  (1  (,'or.  iii.  11),  and,  by  a 
ilight  change  of  metaphor,  as  the  temple  in  which 
yo<l  dwells  by  his  Spirit,  the  AiiostU-s  and  prophets 
brming  the  foundation,  and  .)&sus  ( 'hrist  the  cliief 
loriier-«tone,  i.  c.  probably  the  foundation  conier- 
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stone  (Kph.  ii.  22).  It  is  also  the  city  of  the  sainti 
and  the  household  of  Go<l  (Kph.  ii.  19).  Hut  the 
passage  which  is  most  illustrative  of  our  subject  in 
the  Kpistles  is  l'^])h.  iv.  3,  0.  "  Endeavoring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  .Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are 
called  iji  one  hoix;  of  your  calling;  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  tJoil  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  Here 
we  see  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  the  mind  of  the  Apo.stle:  (1)  unity  of 
Headship,  "one  lx)rd;"  (2)  unity  of  Ulief,  "me 
faith;"  (3)  unity  of  Sacraments,  "one  baptism;" 
(4)  unity  of  hope  of  eternal  life,  "  one  hoiie  of  your 
calling "  (comp.  Tit.  i.  2) ;  (5)  unity  of  love, 
"unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;"  (6) 
unity  of  organization,  "  one  body."  The  Church, 
then,  at  this  jjeriod  was  a  body  of  baptized  men 
and  women  who  beUeved  in  Jesus  as  tlie  Christ,  and 
in  the  revelation  made  by  Him,  who  were  united 
by  having  the  same  faith,  hope,  and  animating 
Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacraments,  and  the  same 
spiritual  invisible  Head. 

What  was  the  Conslitulion  of  this  /xxly  f  — 
On  the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  3,140 
members  of  which  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apostles, 
(2)  previous  disciples,  (3)  converts.  We  never 
afterwards  find  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
previous  disciples  and  the  later  converts;  but  the 
Apostles  throughout  stand  apart.  Here,  then,  we 
find  two  classes,  Apostles  and  converts  —  teachers 
and  taught.  At  this  time  the  ('hurch  was  not 
only  morally  but  actually  one  congregation.  Soon, 
however,  its  numbers  grew  so  considerably  that  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  that  all  its  members 
should  come  together  in  one  spot.  It  became, 
therefore,  an  aggregate  of  congregations.  But  its 
essential  unity  was  not  affected  by  the  accidental 
necessity  of  meeting  in  separate  rooms  for  public 
woi"ship;  the  bond  of  cohesion  was  still  the  same. 
The  Apostles,  who  li:ul  been  closest  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  his  life  on  earth,  would  doubtless  have 
!  formed  the  centres  of  the  several  congregations  of 
listening  believers,  and  besides  attending  at  the 
Temple  for  the  national  .lewisli  pniyer  (Acts  iii.  1), 
and  for  the  ])urpose  of  ])re.aching  Christ  (ii.  42), 
they  would  have  gone  round  to  "every  house" 
where  their  converts  assembled  "  teaching  and 
preaching,"  and  "  breaking  bread,"  and  "  distribut- 
ing" the  common  goods  "as  each  had  neeil  "  (ii. 
4(1,  iv.  3.5,  V.  42).  Thus  the  Church  continued  fo» 
apparently  some  seven  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  "  the  number  of  discijiles  w.as "  so  greatly 
"multiplied"  (Acts  vi.  1)  that  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles found  themselves  to  be  too  few  to  carry  out 
thase  works  unaided.  They  thei-eupon  for  the  first 
time  exercisc<l  the  powers  of  mission  intrusted  to 
them  (.lohn  xx.  21),  and  l>y  laying  their  hands  on 
the  Seven  who  were  n>comniendi'<l  to  tlicm  by  Uie 
general  luKiy  of  ( 'hristians,  they  a]>pointed  them  to 
fulfill  the  secular  task  of  distributing  the  common 
stock,  which  they  had  themselves  hilherto  per- 
forme<l.  ret.-iining  the  functions  of  playing,  and 
prca<-hiTig,  and  administering  the  s:»oranients  in 
their  own  haiiiis.  It  is  a  ipiestion  which  cannot  l>e 
certainly  answered  whether  the  otfioe  c)f  these  .Seven 
is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  SidKowot  else- 
where found.  They  arc  not  callinl  deacons  in  .Scri[tt- 
urc,  and  it  has  lieen  su|>^«>s('d  by  some  that  they 
were  extr.iordiiiary  otlirers  appointed  for  the  occa- 
sion to  see  that  the  Hellenistic  widows  had  their 
fair  share  of  the  goods  d'tstributod  amongst  th« 
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joor  believer.',  and  that  they  had  no  successors  in 
their  office.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  no  account  given 
us  of  the  institution  of  tlie  Diaconate :  the  Dea- 
30n3,  like  the  Presbyters,  are  found  existing,  but  tlie 
cu'cuinstauces  under  which  they  were  brought  into 
existence  are  not  related.  AVe  incline,  however, 
to  the  other  hypothesis,  which  makes  the  Seven  the 
originals  of  the  Deacons.  Being  found  apt  to  teach, 
they  were  likewise  invested,  almost  immediately 
after  their  appointment,  with  the  power  of  preach- 
ing to  the  unconverted  (vi.  10)  and  of  baptizing 
(viii.  38).  From  this  time,  therefore,  or  from  alx)ut 
this  time  there  existed  in  the  Church  —  (1)  the 
Apostles;  (2)  the  Deacons  and  Evangelists;  (3) 
the  multitude  of  the  faitliful.  We  hear  of  no 
other  Church-officer  till  the  year  4-i,  sexen  years 
after  the  apijoiutnient  of  the  deacons.  We  find 
that  there  were  then  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
officers  named  I'resbyters  (xi.  30)  who  were  the  as- 
sistants of  Jahies,  the  chief  administrator  of  that 
Church  (xii.  17).  The  circumstances  of  their  first 
appointment  are  not  recounted.  No  doubt  they 
were  similar  to  those  under  which  the  Deacons  were 
appointed.  As  in  the  year  37  the  Apostles  found 
that  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry  was  too  great 
for  them,  and  they  therefore  placed  a  portion  of  it, 
namely,  distributing  alms  to  the  brethren  and 
preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen,  on  the  deacons, 
so  a  few  years  later  they  would  have  found  that 
what  they  still  retained  was  yet  gi-owing  too  bur- 
densome, and  consequently  they  devolved  another 
portion  of  their  ministerial  authority  on  another 
order  of  men.  The  name  of  Presbjlier  or  Elder 
implies  that  the  men  selected  were  of  mature  age. 
We  gather  incidentally  that  they  were  ordained  by 
Apostolic  or  other  authority  (xiv.  23,  Tit.  i.  5). 
We  find  them  associated  with  the  Apostles  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  main  body  of  the  Church 
(Acts  XV.  2,  4),  and  again  as  standing  between  the 
Apostles  and  the  brethren  (xv.  23).  Their  office 
was  to  pasture  the  Church  of  God  (xx.  28),  to  rule 
(1  Tim.  V.  17)  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  them  overseers  or  bishops  (Acts  xx.  28 ; 
Phil.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit.  i.  7),  and  to  pray 
with  and  for  the  members  of  their  congregations 
(James  v.  14).  Thus  the  Apostles  would  seem  to 
have  invested  these  Presbyters  with  the  full  powers 
which  they  themselves  exercised,  excepting  only  in 
respect  to  those  functions  which  they  discharged 
in  relation  to  the  general  regimen  of  the  whole 
Church  as  distinct  from  the  several  congregations 
which  formed  the  whole  body.  These  functions 
they  still  reserved  to  themselves.  By  the  year  44, 
therefore,  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
—  (1)  the  Apostles  holding  the  government  of  the 
whole  body  in  their  own  hands;  (2)  Presbyters 
invested  by  the  Apostles  with  authority  for  con- 
ducting public  worship  in  each  congregation;  (3) 
Deacons  or  Evangelists  similarly  invested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  unbe- 
ievers,  and  of  distributing  the  common  goods 
imong  the  brethren.  The  same  order  was  estab- 
dshed  in  the  Gentile  Churches  founded  by  St.  Paul, 
the  only  difference  being  that  those  who  were  called 
Presbyters  in  Jerusalem  bore  indifferently  the  name 
of  Bishops  (Phil  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit.  i.  7) 
jr  of  Presbyters  (1  Tim.  v.  17;  Tit.  i.  6)  elsewhere. 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  another 
wder  of  the  ministry  found  its  exemplar.  The 
.ipostles,  we  find,  remained  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii. 
I)  or  in  the  neighborhood  (viii.  14)  till  the  perse- 
satioD  of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year  44.     The 
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death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  im- 
prisonment and  flight  of  Peter,  were  the  signal  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  Apostles.  One  remained  be- 
hind —  James  the  brother  of  the  Ijord,  whom  we 
identify  with  the  Apostle,  .lames  the  son  of  Al- 
phreus  [Jami;s].  He  had  not  the  same  cause  of 
dread  as  the  rest.  His  Judaical  asceticism  and 
general  ch.aracter  would  have  made  him  an  object 
of  popularity  with  his  countrymen,  and  even  with 
the  Pharisaical  Herod.  He  remained  unmolested, 
and  from  this  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  A  consideration 
,of  Acts  xii.  17,  XV.  13,  10,  xxi.  18;  Gal.  ii.  2, 
9,  12;  will  remove  all  doubt  on  this  head.  In- 
deed, four  years  before  Herod's  persecution  he  had 
stood,  it  would  seem,  on  a  level  with  Peter  (Gal.  i. 
18,  10;  Acts  ix.  27),  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
he  received  special  instructions  for  the  functions 
which  he  had  to  fulfill  from  the  Lord  himself  (1  Cor. 
XV.  7;  Acts  i.  3).  Whatever  his  preeminence  was, 
he  appears  to  have  borne  no  special  title  indicating 
it.  The  example  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  again  followed  by  the  Pauline  Clun-ches. 
Timothy  and  Titus  had  probably  no  distinctive 
title,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Epistles  ad- 
dressed to  them  without  seeing  that  they  had  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  bishops 
or  priests  with  regard  to  whose  conduct  and  ordi- 
nation St.  Paul  gives  them  instruction  (1  Tim.  iii., 
V.  17,  10;  Tit.  i.  5).  Thus,  then,  we  see  that 
where  the  Apostles  were  themselves  alile  to  superin- 
tend the  Churches  that  they  had  founded,  the 
Church-officers  consisted  of — (1)  Apostles;  (2) 
Bishops  or  Priests;  (3)  Deacons  and  Evangelists. 
When  the  Apostles  were  unable  to  give  personal 
superintendence,  they  delegated  that  power  which 
they  had  in  common  to  one  of  themselves,  as  in 
Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 
as  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete.  As  the  Apostles  died 
of!',  these  Apostolic  Delegates  necessarily  multiplied. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  century,  when  St.  John  was 
the  only  Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would 
have  been  established  in  every  country,  as  (Jrete, 
and  in  every  large  town  where  there  were  several 
bishops  or  priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  These  super- 
intendents appear  to  be  addressed  by  St.  John  under 
the  name  of  Angels.  With  St.  John's  death  the 
Apostolic  College  was  extinguished,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegates  or  Angels  were  left  to  fill  their  places 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  not  with  the  full 
unrestricted  power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with  au- 
thority only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  districts.  In 
the  next  century  we  find  that  these  officers  bore 
the  name  of  Bishops,  while  tliose  who  in  the  fu-st 
century  were  called  indifferently  Presbyters  or 
Bishops  had  now  only  the  title  of  Presbyters.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  grad- 
Uiilly  dropped  by  the  second  order  of  the  ministry, 
and  applied  specifically  to  those  who  represented 
what  James,  Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the 
Apostolic  age.  Theodoret  says  expressly,  "  The 
same  persons  were  anciently  called  promiscuously 
both  bishops  and  presbyters,  whilst  those  who  are 
now  called  bishops  were  called  apostles,  but  shortly 
after  the  name  of  apostle  was  appropriated  to  such 
as  were  apostles  indeed,  and  then  the  name  bishop 
was  given  to  those  before  called  apostles  "  ( Com.  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  1 ).  There  are  other  names  found  in 
the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles  which  the  light  thrown 
backward  by  early  ecclesiastical  history  shows  m 
to  have  been  the  titles  of  those  who  exerc'ued  fuuc 
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lions  which  were  not  destined  to  continue  in  the 
Churcli,  but  only  lielon^ini;  to  it  while  it  \v;is  be- 
ing brought  into  l>eing  by  Iielp  of  miraculous 
agency.  Such  axe  pniphets  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  IJoni. 
xii.  G;  1  ('(ir.xii.  28;  llph.  iv.  11),  wiiose  function 
was  to  priK'laiin  and  expound  tlie  Cliristian  revela- 
tion, and  to  interpret  t_iod's  will,  especially  as  veileil 
in  the  (.)ld  TesUiment ;  teachers  (Acts  xiii.  1;  IJoin. 
xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  ICph.  iv.  11)  and  pastors 
(Kph.  iv.  11)  whose  special  work  was  to  instruct 
those  already  admitted  into  the  fold,  as  contnxsted 
ftitli  the  cvanijehsts  (I/jU/.)  who  had  primarily  to 
instruct  the  heathen.  I'rDphecy  is  one  of  the  <a-- 
tniortliminj  ^apiafj.aTa  wliich  were  \ouchsafed,  and 
is  to  be  clas.sed  with  the  gifts  of  healing,  of  speak- 
ing ecstatically  with  tongues,  of  interpretation  of 
tongues,  I.  e.  explanation  of  those  ecstatic  utter- 
ances, anil  discernment  of  spirits,  i.  e.  a  power  of 
distinguishing  between  the  real  and  supposed  pos- 
sessors of  spiritual  gifts  (I  Cor.  xii.).  Teaching 
(xafijffjuo  5tSaffKa\iai,  l!om.  xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii. 
28)  is  one  of  the  onlin  try  gifts,  and  is  to  be  classed 
witli  the  word  of  wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowl- 
edge (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  i)crhaps  with  "faith  "  {ih.  9), 
with  the  gift  of  government  {xapiff/j-a  Ku0fpvri- 
fffws,  '''■  28),  and  with  the  gift  of  ministration 
ixdpifff^o-  SiaKovias  or  avTiK-qxpews,  Horn.  xii.  7; 
1  Cor.  xii.  28).  These  xapiV/uora,  whether  extra- 
ordinary or  ordinary,  were  "  divided  to  every  man 
as  the  Spirit  willed,"  according  to  the  individual 
character  of  each,  and  not  officially.  Those  to 
whom  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  teaching,  and  govern- 
ment were  vouchsafwl  were  doubtless  selected  for 
the  oHice  of  I'rcsbyter,  those  who  hatl  the  gift  of 
ministration  for  the  office  of  Deacon.  In  the 
Apostles  they  all  alike  resided. 

Its  i-xltrwd  drowlh.  —  The  -3000  souls  that  were 
adde<l  to  the  .Vjiostles  and  to  the  120  brethren  on 
the  day  of  I'entecost  were  increased  daily  l)y  new 
converts  (.Vets  ii.  47,  v.  14).  These  converts  were 
without  exieption  .lews  residing  in  Jerusalem, 
whether  six-aking  (ircek  or  Hebrew  (vi.  1).  After 
seven  or  eight  years  a  step  was  marie  outwards. 
The  [KTsecution  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  drove  away  the  adherents  of  the  new 
doctrines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostles,  and 
"they  that  were  scattered  abrr)ad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word  "  to  the  .lews  of  the  Dispersion. 
Philip,  in  his  capacity  of  Kvani;elist,  preached 
Chri.st  to  the  Samaritans,  .and  admitted  them  into 
the  <'hureh  l)y  baiJti.'?nK  In  I'hilistia  he  made  tlie 
first  (ientile  convert,  I'ut  this  act  did  not  niise  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  because 
the  ICthiopian  einmch  was  already  a  proselyte  (viii. 
27),  and  probal)ly  a  proselyte  of  IJighteousness. 
Cornelius  was  a  pro.selyte  of  the  Gate  (x.  2).  The 
first  purely  Gentile  convert  that  we  hear  of  by 
name  is  Serijius  I'aulus  (xiii.  7),  but  we  are  told 
that  Cornelius's  companions  were  (ienfiles,  and  by 
their  baptism  the  admission  of  the  (ientiies  was  de- 
cideil  by  the  agency  of  St.  I'eter,  approved  l)y  the 
Apostles  and  .Jewish  Church  (xi.  18),  not,  as  miiiht 
have  been  expecte<l,  by  the  agency  of  St.  I'aid. 
Tliis  [Treat  event  took  place  after  the  [teacc  caused 
by  Caligula's  [terseciilion  of  the  Jews,  whicii  oc- 
curre<l  a.  r>.  4')  (ix.  •tl ),  and  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore the  famine  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  44 
(xi.  2M,  2!)).  (ialilee  had  alrearly  lieen  evangelizcii 
U  well  .as  .ludwa  and  Samaria,  though  the  special 
tgent  in  the  work  is  ri(»t  declar<><l  (ix.  .31). 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  (ientile  Church, 
10  far  oi,  we  know  it,  is  identical  with  the  history 
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of  St.  Paul.  In  his  three  journeys  he  earned 
Christianity  through  the  chief  cities  of  AsLi  Minor 
and  (jreece.  His  method  a])j}ears  almost  invariably 
to  have  been  this:  he  presented  himself  on  the  Sab- 
bath at  the  .lewish  synagoirue,  and  having  first 
[ireached  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Me-ssiah,  he 
next  jdcntitieil  Jesus  with  the  -Messiah  (xvii.  3). 
His  arguments  on  the  first  head  were  listened  to 
with  patience  by  all;  those  on  the  second  point 
wrought  conviction  in  some  (xvii.  4).  liut  roused 
the  rest  to  persecute  him  (xvii.  5).  On  finding  his 
words  rejected  by  the  Jews,  he  turned  from  them 
to  the  (ientiles  (xviii.  G,  xxviii;  28).  His  captivity 
in  Itome,  a.  d.  G3-6.5,  had  the  effect  of  formhig  a 
Church  out  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  residents  in 
the  imperial  city,  who  seem  to  have  been  joined  by 
a  few  Italians.  His  last  journey  may  have  spread 
the  Gospel  westward  as  far  as  Spain  (Rom  xv.  28; 
Clemens,  Kusebius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom).  The 
death  of  James  at  .Jerusalem  and  of  I'eter  and  I'aul 
at  liomc,  A.  1).  G7,  leaves  one  only  of  the  .Ai)ostles 
presented  distuictly  to  our  view.  In  the  year  70 
Jerusalem  was  captured,  and  before  St.  John  fell 
asleep  in  98,  the  I'etrine  and  Pauline  converts,  the 
<  'hurches  of  the  circumcision  and  of  the  uncircum- 
cision,  had  melted  ijito  one  harmonious  and  accord- 
ant body,  spreading  in  scattered  congregations  at 
the  least  from  Babylon  to  .Spain,  and  from  Jlac- 
edonia  to  Africa.  How  ftir  Christian  doctrine  may 
have  penetrated  be3ond  these  limits  we  do  not  know. 

Jls/iirtlier  Groiii/i.  —  As  this  is  not  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  we  can  but  glance  at  it.  There 
were  three  great  impulses  which  enlarged  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that  whicli  began 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  continued  down  to 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  liy  this  the  Homan 
Umpire  was  converted  to  Christ,  and  the  Church 
was,  speaking  roughly,  made  conterminous  with 
tlie  civilized  world.  'I'he  second  impulse  gathered 
witliin  her  borders  the  hitiierto  barbarous  nations 
formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes,  thus 
winning,  or  in  spite  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire, 
retaining  the  countries  of  Trance,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, England,  I.ombardy,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway.  The  third  impulse  gathered  in 
the  .Slavonian  nations.  The  first  of  the^  impidses 
lasted  to  the  fourth  century;  the  second  to  the 
ninth  century;  the  third  (beginning  before  the  sec- 
ond had  cea.se<l)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries. AVe  do  not  reckon  the  Nestorian  missionary 
efforts  in  the  seventh  century  in  Syria,  Persia,  In- 
dia, and  China,  nor  the  post-Reformation  exertions 
of  the  .Jesuits  in  tlie  East  and  West  Indies,  for 
tliese  attempts  have  i)roduced  no  permanent  results. 
Nor,  again,  do  we  speak  of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  in  Africa,  India,  Australia,  New  Ze:dand,  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  been  proved,  except  perhaps  in 
the  ca.se  of  New  Zealand,  whether  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  these  countries  within  the  fold 
of  ( 'hrist. 

V.  Alteni/ioiis  in  ils  Constiliilion.  —  We  have 
s.aid  that  e<'clesi,astical  authority  resided  (1)  in  the 
.Vjiostles;  (2)  in  the  .Apostles  and  tlie  Deacons;  (3) 
in  the  Apostles,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons; 
(4)  in  the  .Ajiostolic  Deleipites,  the  Presl)yters,  and 
the  Deacons;  (.">)  in  those  who  succeeded  the  .Apos- 
tolic Dele-rales,  the  Pri'sl)yters,  and  the  Deacons. 
.Ami  to  thvsc  successors  of  the  .AiKistolic  Deleg.ates 
came  to  l>e  appropriated  the  title  of  IJishop,  which 
was  originally  applieil  to  Presl)yters.  .\t  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century  and  thencefor- 
wards   ltisho|w.   Presbyters,  and    Deacons  are  th« 
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•flScers  of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church  existed. 
Ignatius'?  Epistles  (in  their  unadulterated  form), 
ind  the  other  records  which  are  preserved  to  us, 
are  on  this  point  decisive.  (See  I'earson's  1  'indi- 
ciie  Jyiititiame,  pars  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  534,  ed.  Churton.) 
Bishops  were  looked  upon  is  Christ's  Vicegerents 
(Cj"prian,  £p.  55  (or  59)  with  Kigaltius's  notes), 
and  as  having  succeeded  to  the  Apostles  (id.  A'p. 
69  (or  66)  and  42  (or  45),  I'irmilian,  Jerome), 
every  bishop's  see  being  entitled  a  "  sedes  apostol- 
ica."  They  retained  in  their  own  hands  authority 
over  presbyters  and  the  function  of  ordination,  but 
with  respect  to  each  other  they  were  equals,  whether 
their  see  was  "  at  Kome  or  at  Eugubium." 

Within  this  equal  coUege  of  bishops  there  soon 
arose  difference  of  rank  though  not  of  order.  Be- 
low the  city-bishops  there  sprang  up  a  class  of 
countrj'-bishops  (chorepiscopi)  answering  to  the 
archdeacons  of  the  English  Church,  except  that 
they  had  received  episcopal  consecration  (Ham- 
mond, Beveridge,  Cave,  Bingham),  and  were  en- 
abled to  perform  some  episcopal  acts  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  city-bishops.  Their  position  was  am- 
biguous, and  in  the  fifth  century  they  began  to 
decay  and  gradually  died  out. "  Above  the  city- 
bishops  there  were,  in  the  second  century  appar- 
ently. Jletropolitans,  and  in  the  third.  Patriarchs 
or  Exarchs.  The  metropolitan  was  the  chief  bishop 
in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire  which  was  called 
a  province  {iirapxia)-  His  see  was  at  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  province,  and  he  presided  over  his  suffi'a- 
gans  with  authority  similar  to,  but  greater  than, 
that  which  is  exercised  in  their  respective  provinces 
by  the  two  ai-chbishops  in  England.  The  authority 
of  the  patriarch  or  exarch  extended  over  the  still 
larger  division  of  the  civil  empii-e  which  was  called 
a  diocese.  The  ecclesiastical  was  framed  in  accord 
ance  with  the  exigencies  and  after  the  model  of  the 
civil  polity.  When  Constantine,  therefore,  divided 
the  empire  into  13  dioceses,  "  each  of  which 
equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom  " 
(Gibbon,  c.  x\iii. ),  the  Church  came  to  be  distrib- 
uted into  13  (including  the  city  and  neighborhood 
of  Home,  14)  diocesan,  or,  as  we  should  say,  na- 
tional churches.  There  was  no  external  bond  of 
government  to  hold  these  churches  together.  They 
were  independent  self-ruled  wholes,  combined  to- 
gether into  one  greater  whole  l)y  having  one  invis- 
ible Head  and  one  animating  Spirit,  by  maintain- 
ing each  the  same  faith  and  exercising  each  the 
same  discipline.  The  only  authority  which  they 
recognized  as  capable  of  conti-oUiug  their  separate 
action,  was  that  of  an  Qicumenical  Council  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each ;  and  these  Councils 
jassed  canon  after  canon  forbidding  the  interference 
jf  the  bishop  of  any  one  diocese,  that  is,  district, 
>r  country,  with  the  bishop  of  any  other  diocese. 
"  Bishops  outside  a  '  diocese '  are  not  to  invade  the 
Churches  across  the  borders,  nor  bring  confusion 
into  the  Churches,"  says  the  second  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  "lest,"  says  the  eighth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  "  the  pride  of 
worldly  power  be  introduced  under  cover  of  the 
priestly  function,  and  by  little  and  httle  we  be  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  deliverer  of  all  men,  has  given  us  by  his  own 


«  An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  this  class  in 
fingland,  under  the  title  of  suffragan  bishops,  by  the 
<till  unrepealed  26th  Henry  VIII.  c  14,  by  which 
twenty-iSix  tcvos  were  named  as  the  seats  of  bishops. 
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blood."  *     But  there  was  a  stronger  power  at  work 
than   any  which   could   be  controlled    by   canons. 
Home  and  Constantinople  were  each  the  seats  of 
imperial   power,  and  symptoms  soon  liegan  to  ap- 
pear that  the  patriarchs  of  the  imperial  cities  were 
rival  claimants  of  imperial  power  in  the  Clftirch. 
Rome  was  in  a  better  position  for  the  struggle  than 
Constantinople,  for,  besides  having  the  prestige  of 
being  Okl  Kome,  she  was  also  of  Apostolic  founda- 
tion.    Constantinople  could  not  boast  an  Apostle 
as  her  founder,  and  she  was  but  New  Rome.     Still 
the  imperial  power  was  strong  in  the  East  when  it 
had  fallen  in  the  West,  and  furthermore  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  had  so  far  dispensed  with  the 
canons  and  with  precedent  in  respect  to  Constanti- 
nople as  to  grant  the  patriarch  jurisdiction  over 
three  dioceses,  to  establish  a  right  of  appeal  to  Con- 
stantinople from  any  part  of  the  Church,  and  to 
confirm  the  decree  of  the  second  Council,  v.hich 
elevated  the  see  of  Constantinople  above  that  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Antioch.     It  was  by  the  Pope 
of  Constantinople  tlrat  the   first  overt  attempt  at 
erecting  a  Papal  iMonarchy  was  made ;  and  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  in  consequence,  it  was  fiercely  and 
indignantly  denounced.     John  of  Constantinople, 
said  Gregory  the  Great,  was  destroying  the  patri- 
archal system  of  government   (lib.  v.  43;  ix.  68); 
by  assuming  the  profane  appellation  of  Universal 
Bishop  he  was  anticipating  Antichrist  (lib.  vii.  27, 
33),  invading  the  rights  of  Christ,  and  imitathig 
the  Devil    (lib.  v.  18).      John  of  Constantinople 
failed.     The  successors  of  Gregory  adopted  as  their 
own  the  claims  which   John  had  not  been  able  to 
assert,  and  on  the  liasis  of  the   False  Decretals  of 
Isidore,  and  of  Gratian's   Decretum,    Nicholas  I., 
Gregory  VII.,  and  Innocent  III.  reared  the  struct- 
ure of  the  Roman  in  place  of  the  Constantinopoli'an 
Papal    Monarchy.       From    this    time   the   federal 
character  of  the  constitution  of  the   Church  was 
overthrown.     In   tlie  ^\'est  it  became  wholly  des- 
potic, and  in  the  I'^ast,  though  the  theory  of  aris- 
tocratical  government  was  and  is  maintained,  the 
still -cherished  title  of  CEcumenical  Patriarch  indi- 
cates that  it  is  weakness  which  has  prevented  Con- 
stantinople from  erecting  at  least  an  Eastern  if  she 
could  not  an   Universal  Jlonarchy.     In  the  six- 
teenth  century   a  further   change  of  constitution 
occurred.     A  great  part  of  Europe  revolted  from 
the  Western  despotism.     The  Churches  of  England 
and   Sweden  returned   to,  or  rather  retained,  the 
episcopal  form  of  government  after  the  model  of  the 
first  centuries.     In  parts  of  Germany,  of  France, 
of  Switzerland,  and  of  Cireat  Britain,  a  Presbyte- 
rian, or  still  less  defined  form  was  adopted,  while 
Rome  tightened  her  hold  on  her  yet  remaining  sub- 
jects, and  by  destroying  all  peculiarities  of  national 
liturgy  and  custom,  and  by  depressing  the  order 
of  bishops  except  as  interpreters  of  her  decrees,  con- 
verted that  part  of  the  Church  over  which  she  had 
sway  into  a  jealous  centralized  absolutisn). 

VI.  The  existing  Church.  —  Its  members  fall 
into  three  broadly-marked  groups,  the  Greek 
Churches,  the  Latin  Churches,  the  Teutonic 
Churches.  The  orthodox  Greek  Church  consists 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  with  135  sees, 
of  Alexandria  with  4  sees,  of  Antioch  with  16  sees, 

who  were  to  act  under  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  in 
which  they  were  situated. 

b  See  Canons  v.,  vi.  of  Nicaa ;  ii.,  iii.,  vi.  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  i.,  viii.  of  Ephesus- ;  ix.,  xvii.,  xxvii.,  xxx.  of 
Chalcedon. 
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jf  Jerusalem  with  13  sees,  of  the  Russian  Church 
with  Go  sees;  besides  whicli,  there  are  in  Cyprus 
1  sees,  in  Austria  11  sees,  in  Mount  Sinai  1  see,  in 
Montenegro  1  see,  in  Greece  24  sees.  To  these 
must  be  added.  (I.)  the  Nestorian  or  ('liald*an 
(-'hiu-fh,  once  spread  from  (  liiiia  lu  tiie  Tigris,  and 
From  Lake  liaikal  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  ruled  by 
twenty-tive  Metro]>olit;ins  and  a  i'atriarcli  {wssess- 
in^  a  plenitude  of  power  equal  to  tliat  of  Innocent 
111.  (N'eale,  KnsUrn  Church,  i.  14;J),  but  now 
shrunk  to  IG  sees.  (2.)  The  Christians  of  8t. 
Tliumas  under  the  Mishop  of  Malabar.  (.3.)  The 
Syrian  .(acobitcs  under  tiie  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
re^jidenl  at  Caramit  or  Diarbekir.  (4.)  The  Mar- 
onites  with  SJ  see*  (5.)  The  Copts  with  I'i  sees. 
(6.)  The  savage,  but  yet  Christian  Abyssinians, 
and  (7.)  the  .\rnicnians,  the  most  intelligent  and 
active  minded,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  dis- 
tracted liody  of  1-astern  believers. 

The  Latin  Cliurches  are  those  of  Italy  with  202 
sees,  of  Spain  with  54,  of  France  with  81,  of  Por- 
tugal with  17,  of  Belgium  and  Holland  with  11, 
of  Austria  witii  64,  of  {Germany  with  24,  of  Switz- 
erland with  5.  Hesides  these,  the  authority  of  the 
PoMian  See  is  acknowledged  by  G-i  Asiatic  bishops, 
10  African,  13G  American,  43  IJritish,  and  30 
Prelates  scattered  through  the  countries  where  the 
Churcli  of  (irecce  is  predominant. 

The  Teutonic  Churches  consist  of  the  Anglican 
communion  with  48  sees  in  luirope,  51  in  Canada, 
America,  and  tiie  West  Indies,  8  in  Asia,  8  in 
Africa,  and  15  in  Australia  and  Oceanica;  of  the 
Church  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  17  sees;  of 
the  Churciies  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  Scot^ 
land,  and  scattered  congregations  elsewhere.  The 
members  of  tiie  (Jreek  Churches  are  supposed  to 
uunil)er  80,000, 000;  of  the  Teutonic  and  Protestant 
Chinches  00,000,000:  of  tiie  Latin  Churches  170,- 
01)1). 0(11);  making  a  total  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
uLvtioii  of  the  gloije. 

VIL  Jhjinilwns  of  the  Church.  — The  Greek 
Church  gives  tlie  following:  "The  Church  is  a 
divinely  instituted  community  of  men,  united  by 
the  orthodo.x  faith,  the  law  of  (Jod,  the  hierarchy, 
and  tiie  Sacraments"  (Full  Caltchisiu  of'  the  Or- 
thofJiix,  ('iilliolic,  Knsttrn  Church,  Moscow,  1830). 
The  Latin  Church  defines  it  "the  company  of 
Christians  knit  togetiier  by  the  profession  of  the 
same  foith  and  the  communion  of  tlie  same  sacra- 
ments, under  tiie  government  of  lawful  pastors,  and 
especially  of  the  lionian  bisliop  as  the  only  A'icar 
of  Christ  upon  cartli  "  (l>ellarni.  I)e  Eccl.  Mil.  iii. 
2;  see  also  Devcjti  Inst.  Cnnon.  1,  §  iv.,  lionia', 
1818).  Tlie  Churcli  of  ICngland,  " a  congregation 
of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure  word  of  (jod  is 
preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same"  (Art. 
x\x.).  The  Lutheran  Cliurch,  "a  congregation  of 
saints  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and 
tlie  sacrament.s  rightly  administered"  {(.'unfcssio 
Auiptstyuna,  103 1,  Art.  vii.).  The  Confessio  Hel- 
vetica, "a  congregation  of  faithful  men  called,  or 
collected  out  of  the  world,  the  communion  of  all 
gaints  "  (Art.  xvii.).  The  Confessio  Saxonica.  "a 
eongregation  of  men  embnicing  the  (jospel  of 
Christ,  and  rightly  using  tlie  Sacrament-s "  (Art. 
xii.).  The  Confessio  lielijica,  "a  true  congn'ga- 
tion,  or  a-ssembly  of  all  faithful  ( 'liristians  who  look 
fcr  the  whole  of  their  salvation  fnun  .lesus  Christ 
done,  as  lieitig  washed  by  his  bKxxl,  and  sanctified 
wd  sealed  by  his  Spirit"  (Art.  xjtvii.). 
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These  definitions  show  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
difli;rent  sections  of  the  divided  ('hurcli  find  them- 
selves in  framing  a  definition  which  will  at  once 
accord  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
world.  \\a  have  seen  that  according  to  the  Script- 
ural view  the  Church  is  a  holy  kingdom,  estab- 
lished by  God  on  earth,  of  wliicii  Christ  is  the 
invisible  King  —  it  is  a  divinely  organized  body, 
the  members  of  which  are  knit  together  amongst 
themselves,  and  joined  to  (.'hrisl  thsir  He;id,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  wiio  dwells  in  and  animates  it;  it  is 
a  spiritual  but  visilile  society  of  men  united  bj 
constant  succession  to  those  who  were  ]iersonally 
united  to  the  Apostles,  holding  the  same  faith  that 
the  Apostles  held,  administering  the  same  sacra- 
ments, and  like  them  forming  separate,  Ijut  only 
locally  separate,  assemblies,  for  the  public  worship 
of  God.  This  is  the  Church  according  to  the 
Divine  intention.  l?ut  as  God  permits  men  to  mar 
the  perfection  of  his  designs  in  their  behalf,  and 
as  men  have  both  corrupted  the  doctrines  and 
broken  the  unity  of  the  Church,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  (,'hurch  of  Holy  Scripture  actually 
existing  in  its  perfection  on  earth.  It  is  not  to  be 
found,  thus  perfect,  either  in  the  collected  frag- 
ments of  Christendom,  or  still  less  in  any  one  of 
these  fragments  ;  though  it  is  possiljle  that  one  of 
those  fragments  more  than  another  may  approach 
the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal  which  existed 
only  until  sin,  heresy,  and  schism,  had  time  suffi- 
ciently to  develop  thenisel\-es  to  do  their  work.  It 
has  been  questioned  by  some  whether  Hooker,  in 
his  anxious  desire  after  cliarity  and  lilicrality,  has 
not  founded  his  definition  of  the  Cliurcii  ujion  too 
wide  a  basis;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  pointed 
out  the  true  principle  on  which  the  definition  must 
be  framed  (h'ccL  Pol.  v.  08,  G).  As  in  defining  a 
man,  he  says,  we  pass  by  those  qualities  v* herein 
one  man  excels  another,  and  take  only  those  essen- 
tial jiroperties  whereby  a  man  ditiers  I'rom  creatures 
of  other  kinds,  so  in  defining  the  Church,  which  is 
a  technical  naiiKJ  for  the  professors  of  tlie  Christian 
religion,  we  must  fix  our  attention  solely  on  that 
which  makes  the  Christian  religion  ditt'er  from  the 
reUgions  which  are  not  Christian.  This  dirterence 
is  constituted  by  the  Christian  religion  having  Jesus 
Christ,  his  revelation,  and  his  precepts  for  the  ob- 
ject of  its  contemplations  and  the  motive  of  its 
actions.  The  Church,  therefore,  consists  of  all  who 
acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  blessed 
.Saviour  of  mankind,  who  give  credit  to  his  Gosi)el, 
and  who  liold  his  sacraments,  the  seals  of  eternal 
lii'e,  in  lioiior.  To  go  further,  would  be  not  to 
define  the  Church  by  that  which  makes  it  to  le 
what  it  is,  i.  e.  to  declare  the  biiiit/  of  the  Church, 
but  to  define  't  by  accidents,  which  may  conduce 
to  its  ivi'U  bciiiij,  but  do  not  touch  its  innermost 
nature.  I'Yoni  this  view  of  the  Church  the  impor- 
tant coiise(|iience  follows,  that  all  the  liajiti/eil  be- 
long to  the  visible  Church,  wliatever  be  their 
divisions,  crimes,  misbeliefs,  provided  only  they  are 
not  ])lain  a])ostates.  and  directly  deny  and  utterly 
reject  the  (  bristian  faith,  as  far  as  the  same  is 
l>rofessedly  (lifli'i-ent  from  infidelity.  "  Heretics  a« 
touching  those  jioiiits  of  doctrine  in  which  they 
fail ;  scliisniatics  as  touching  the  quarrels  for  which, 
or  the  duties  in  which  they  divide  themselves  from 
their  brethren;  hwse,  licentious,  and  wicke<l  \>cx- 
sons,  as  touching  their  several  ottt'iices  or  criinci), 
have  all  forsaken  the  true  Church  .of  tJod — the 
Church  which  is  sound  and  sincere  in  the  doctrine 
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irhich  they  corrupt,  the  (Church  that  keepeth  the 
bond  of  unity  which  they  vioLite,  the  Church  that 
walketli  ia  the  laws  of  righteousness  which  they 
transgress,  Ihis  very  true  Church  of  Christ  they 
have  left  —  howbeit,  not  altogether  left  nor  forsaken 
simply  the  Church,  upon  the  foundation  of  which 
they  continue  built,  notwithstanding  these  breaches 
whereby  they  are  rent  at  the  tap  asunder"  (v. 
R8,  7). 

VIII.  The  Faith,  Attiibutes,  and  Notes  of  the 
Church.  —  The  Nicene  Creed  is  the  especial  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  Church's  faith,  having 
been  adopted  as  such  by  the  lEcumenical  Councils 
of  Nicaja  and  Constantinople,  and  ever  afterwards 
regarded  as  the  sacred  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. We  have  the  Western  form  of  the  same 
Creed  in  that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the 
Apostles  —  a  name  probably  derived  from  its  hav- 
ing been  the  local  Creed  of  Kome,  which  was  the 
chief  Apostolic  see  of  the  West.  An  expansion  of 
the  same  Creed,  made  in  order  to  meet  the  Arian 
errors,  is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius. 
The  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem 
(a.  u.  1672),  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (commoid}' 
known  as  Pope  Pius'  Creed,  a.  d.  1564),  of  the 
Synod  of  London  (a.  d.  1562),  of  Augsburg,  Swit- 
zerland, Saxony,  &c.,  stand  on  a  lower  level,  as 
binding  on  the  members  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Church,  but  not  being  the  (Jhurch's  Creeds.  The 
attributes  of  the  Church  are  drawn  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Creeds.  The  (jhurch  is  described 
as  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic.  Its  Unity  con- 
sists in  having  one  object  of  worship  (Eph.  iv.  6), 
one  Head  (Eph.  iv.  15),  one  body  (Rom.  xii.  5), 
one  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  4),  one  faith  (ib.  I'i),  hope  (ib. 
4),  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1-3),  the  same  sacraments  [iU. 
X.  17),  discipline  and  worship  (Acts  ii.  42).  Its 
Holiness  depends  on  its  Head  and  Spirit,  thfe  means 
of  grace  which  it  offers,  and  the  holiness  that  it 
demands  of  its  members  (Eph.  iv.  24).  Its  Catho- 
licity consists  in  its  being  composed  of  many 
national  Churches,  not  confined  as  the  Jewish 
Church  to  one  country  (Mark  xvi.  15)  ;  in  its 
enduring  to  the  end  of  time  (Matt,  xxviii.  20);  ui 
its  teacliiiig  the  whole  truth,  and  having  at  its 
disposal  all  the  means  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man. 
Its  Apostolicity  in  being  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  (Eph.  ii.  20),  and  continuing  in 
their  doctrine  and  fellowship  (Acts  ii.  42).  The 
7iotes  of  the  (Jhurch  are  given  by  Bellarmine  and 
Lheologians  of  his  school,  as  being  the  title  "  Cath- 
olic," antiquity,  succession,  extent,  papal  succession, 
primitive  doctrine,  unity,  sanctity,  efficacy  of  doc- 
trine, holiness  of  its  authors,  miracles,  prophecy, 
confession  of  foes,  mihappy  end  of  opponents,  tem- 
poral good-fortune  (Bellarm.  Conlr.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iv. 
p.  12J3,  Iiigoldst,  1580):  by  Dean  Field  as  (1)  the 
complete  profession  of  the  Christian  faith ;  (2)  the 
use  of  certain  appointed  ceremonies  and  sacraments ; 
(3)  the  union  of  men  in  their  profession  and  in  the 
use  of  these  sacraments  under  lawful  pastors  ( OJ' 
the  Church,  bk.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  65).  It  is  evident  that 
the  notes  by  which  tlie  Church  is  supposed  to  be 
distinguished  must  ditter  according  to  the  definition 
of  the  Church  accepted  by  the  theologian  who 
assigns  them,  because  the  true  notes  of  a  thing 
must  necessarily  be  the  essential  properties  of  that 
thing.  But  each  theologian  is  likely  to  assume 
those  particulars  in  which  he  believes  his  own 
branch  or  part  of  the  Church  to  excel  others  as  the 
lotes  of  the  Church  Uni\ersal. 
DC.    Distinctions.  —  "  For  lack  of  diligent  ob- 
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serving  the  differences  first  between  the  Church  of 
God  mystical  and  visilile,  then  lielween  the  visible 
sound  and  corrupted,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  the  o\-ersights  are  neither  few  nor  light  that 
have  been  committed  "  (Hooker,  Keel.  Pol.  iii.  1, 
9).  The  word  (Jhurch  is  employed  to  designate 
(1)  the  place  in  wliich  Christians  a.ssemble  to 
worship  (possibly  1  (Jur.  .xiv.  VJ);  (2)  a  household 
of  Christians  (Col.  iv.  15);  (-3)  a  congreication  of 
(Jhristians  assembUng  from  time  to  time  lor  worship, 
but  generally  living  apart  from  each  other  (Koni. 
xvi.  1);  (4)  a  body  of  Christians  Uving  in  one  city 
assembling  for  worship  in  different  congregations 
and  at  different  times  (1  Cor.  i.  2);  (5)  a  body  of 
(Jhristians  residing  in  a  district  or  country  (2  Cor. 
i.);  (6)  the  whole  visible  Church,  including  sound 
and  unsound  members,  that  is,  all  the  baptized 
professors  of  Christianity,  orthodox,  heretical,  and 
schisinatical,  moral  or  immoral  ;  (7 )  the  visible 
Church  exclusive  of  the  manifestly  unsound  mem- 
bers, that  is,  consisting  of  those  who  appear  to  \je 
orthodox  and  pious;  (8)  the  mystical  or  invisible 
Church,  that  is,  the  body  of  the  elect  known  to 
God  alone  who  are  in  very  deed  justified  and  sancti- 
fied, and  never  to  be  plucked  out  of  their  Saviour'ii 
hands,  composed  of  the  Church  Triumphant  and 
of  some  members  of  the  Church  Jlihtant  (.John  x. 
28;  Heb.  xii.  22);  (0)  the  Church  Mihtant,  that 
is,  the  Chui'ch  in  its  warfare  on  earth  —  identical 
therefore  with  the  Church  visible;  (10)  the  Church 
Triumphant,  consisting  of  those  who  have  passed 
from  this  world,  expectant  of  glory  now  in  paradise, 
and  to  be  glorified  hereafter  in  heaven.  The  word 
may  be  fairly  used  in  any  of  these  senses,  but  it  is 
plain  that  if  it  is  employed  by  controversialists 
without  a  clear  understanding  ui  which  sense  it  is 
used,  uiextricable  confusion  must  arise.  And  such 
in  fact  has  been  the  case.  F.  M. 

*  The  list  of  works  relating  to  the  Church,  sub- 
joined to  this  article  in  the  English  edition,  has 
here  been  greatly  enlarged  and  more  strictly  clas- 
sified by  Professor  H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  The  literature 
of  the  different  religious  confessions  is  more  equally 
represented.  H. 

*  X.  Litekatuke.  The  Nature  ami  Constitu- 
tion of'  the  Church:  Cyprian,  De  Unitaie  A'cclesice, 
0pp.  FeU's  ed.  Oxf.  1700,  Paris,  1726,  Goldhorn's 
ed.  Leips.  1838;  Krabinger's  ed.  of  the /^e  Unitate, 
1853;  transl.  in  Oxf.  Lib.  of  Fathers;  comp.  Nevin 
in  Mevcersburg  Rev.  1852-3,  and  Huther,  Cy- 
prian's Lehre,  1839.  Optatus  of  Mileve,  Ue 
Schismnte  Donatisl.  Vincentius  of  I^erins,  Com- 
monitorium  adv.  Hcereses,  ed.  Herzog,  1839;  transl. 
Oxf.  1841.  Augustine,  De  Unitate  Eccksice.  Hus, 
Tractatus  de  Ecclesia.  Rom.vjj  Catholic 
Theory:  Bellarmine,  De  Conciliis  et  EccUsia 
(ULsps.  i.  1084,  Ingolstadt  ed.  1580);  Notes  on 
Church,  Holdsworth's  ed.  repr.  1840.  Thomassin, 
\'etus  et  Noca  Ecclesice  DiscipUna,  Lucae,  1728. 

Miihler,  Die  Einheit  inr  der  Kirche,  Tiibing.  1825 
H.  Klee,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  transl.  by  Ed. 
Cox,  D.  D.,  Lond.  1827.  F.  Oberthiir,  Idea  liihl. 
Ecclesiue.    Dei,  2d  ed.  6  vol.    Sulzbach,  1817-28. 

LUTHERAX    AND     KEFORMED     (PrESBYTERIAN) 

Theory  :  Calvin,  Institutes,  iv.  1-4.  Ki^stlin, 
Luther^s  Lehre  von  der  Kirche,  Stuttg.  1853. 
Gerhard,  Loci,  tom.  xii.  Th.  Beza,  De  Veris  ei 
Visibilibus  Eccl.  Cath.  Notis,  Genev.  1579.  Ph. 
!Mornay,  Tr.  de  I'E'jlise,  Lond.  1575.  Van  de» 
Marck,  Lect.  Acad,  ii.,  iii.  Stahl,  Kirchenverf'at.- 
suny  nach  Recht  uml  Lehre  der  Protestanten,  1840 
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Kist,  Die  chrLill.  Kirche  (from  the  Dutch),  I-eips. 
18;J8.  Petersen,  Die  hUt  tier  clirisU.  K.  3  Ikle. 
I-eips.  18:il)-44.  lli.  Kliefoth,  Add  Bdclier  von  der 
Kiix/it,  1854.  Ij.lie,  Drti  liiicfier  von  d.  Kirche, 
1845.  l>olit/.sc]i,  \'itr  Biichir  von  d.  Kirche, 
1847.  J.  \V.  F.  Hi  fling,  (iniridsiiize  d,  tvany. 
KircheHVvrJ'((ssun(j,  •2<'  Aull.  l'>lang.  1851.  L.  Rich-  ' 
ter,  (jtsch.  der  evtiny.  KirvhenrcrJ'assung  in  JJtul- 
scldniul,  1851.  Sclierer,  J:'s(jiii.-!se  d'une  Thtorie 
de  I'Eytise  chri'liiiine.  Vans,  1845.  Julius  Miiller, 
Die  uniichtbiire  und  die  sivhtbare  Kirche,  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift,  1850.  Jliinchnieyer,  Die  UHslchlhnre 
und  sichtbnre  Kirche,  G<  ttiuj;.  1854.  G.  V.  I^cliler, 
Ceich.  der  Presbijt.  Verfinssunij  seit  der  RtJ'ormti- 
tiiin,  I.e}<:len  (prize  essay),  1854.  Vitriii<;a,  De 
Hytuiijoija  \'elere  libri  Ires,  Ijeuco]).  1726.  IMoiidel, 
De  J-^piscopis,  etc.  I'lanck,  (Jesch.  d.  chr.-kirchl. 
Gesell$ch(tflsverf<issun;i,  5  IWe.  1805-9.  Zlc'^ler, 
Gesch.  d.  KirchenverJ'assunr/,  1825.  Peter  Kilifr, 
In'iuinj  into  the  Const,  of  Prim.  Church,  1712. 
George  Gillespie,  Anron's  Jio<l  Blossomintj,  etc. 
Lond.  1G4G.  VA.  ('aliiiny,  I'm/,  (f  Presb.  Gov. 
1654.  Jus  Dicinum  Rtyiminis  J-.cclesice,  1646. 
N.  Y.  1844.  Ajton's  Oriijin(d  Const,  of  Church. 
Kutiierford,  Riijhl  if  Prt.^njlenes.  D.  King,  Kx- 
pos.  of  Presb.  (Jcr.  Kdiiib.  1853.  J.  M.  Mason, 
Essays  on  Cliurrh.  Hethcrington's  Hist.  West- 
minster AsseitMij.  Chas.  I  lodge,  On  the  Church,  in 
Princeton  lievieu;  1853-5.  Kss'iys  on  the  Prim- 
itive Church  Officers,  New  York,  1851.  L.  Cole- 
man, The  AjiostuHcid  and  Primitice  Church,  2d 
efi.  Host.  1844.  Thos.  Snijth,  Presbytery  and  not 
Prelacy,  1840.  \Villiaiu  (.'unuingham.  Discus- 
sions on  Church  Principles,  Edinti.  1863.  W.  D. 
Killen,  The  Ancient  Church,  1861.  Congkkoa- 
TiuxALisM  AXi>  I.ndki'kxdk.ncy:  John  Cotton, 
Doctrine  of  Church,  1643-8.  Owen's  Ha;-A-s,  vols. 
IV.,  x\i.  Thos.  Goodwin's  Works,  vol.  vi.  Tiios. 
Hooker,  Church  Discijiline,  1648.  John  AYise, 
Gov.  if  Church,  1715,  1860.  IJoliinson's  Just  and 
Necessary  Ajxilorjy,  Works,  i.  S.  I)a\idson,  Keel. 
Polily  iV.  Test.  Congl.  l-ects.  vol.  xiii.  Lond.  A. 
C.  Dick,  Church  Polity,  2d  ed.  1851.  Cambridge 
and  Sajhrook  Platforms.  The  Works  of  Upliam, 
I'unchard,  Dexter  (1865).  Ki-iscki-.m,  Ciiuiu  ii : 
Crannier,  Works,  i.  376,  ii.  11,  Camb.  1843.  Mid- 
ley,  Conference  with  Z,'/<(7Htr,  p.  122,  Canibr.  1843. 
Hoojjer,  Works,  ii.  41,  Cambr.  1852.  Itecon, 
Works,  i.  293,  ii.  41,  Camb.  1843.  Hooker,  Keel. 
Polity,  iii.  1,  v.  68,  78.  Andrewes,  Wtn-ks,  viii. 
Oxf.  1854.  H.  Field,  M.  of  Church,  Cambr.  1847- 
52  Thos.  J.ickson,  Works,  xii.  Lond.  I>aiid,  Con- 
ference icith  Kislier,  Oxf.  184!t.  .Icnniv  Taylor, 
Work.i,  v.  UjikI.  1849.  Hranihail,  llV.rA-.s-,  i!-iii. 
Oxf.  1842.  Thorndike,  Works,  i.-vi.  Oxf.  1844. 
Bilson's  Perpetual  Gov.  1593.  John  Itogers,  i'isi- 
hk  ami  Incisihle  Church,  2d  ed.  1719.  H.  Sander- 
son, The  Church,  ed.  W.  (io<j<le.  G.  Hickes, 
Treatises,  3  vols.  1847.  U.  Cosiii,  Keel.  Anyl. 
Pi'liti-ia,  1684.  Pearson,  on  Art.  IX.  of  Creed ; 
Hrowiie,  on  samt,  N.  Y.  1865.  .Stiliingflect,  Ireni- 
cum.  Works,  iii.  Treatises  i>y  Abfw.  Wake,  Potter 
(8th  e<l.  1852),  and  WhaU-ly,  Kinijdom  of  Chi-ist, 
N.  Y.  1841.  Slater's  Oriijinal  Draft,  1717,  1830. 
Crakanthorp,  /hfin.iio  Kn-l.  Anijl.  new  e<l.  1847. 
Couniyer.  I.nijlish  Ordinations,  new  ed.  1840.  .-V. 
Litt<jn,  The  Church,  etc.  I>ond.  1851,  N.  Y.  18.-.6. 
W.  Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  3d  ed.  2  vols. 
1842.  W.  (ioodc,  \i)ul.  Ch.  Knijl.  1851,  N.  Y.  1853. 
Arnold,  Kraijmtnt  on  Church,  in  Afiscillaneous 
Works,  18."»().  Coleridge,  Diy  Sermons.  The  An- 
tt'^M^'tJ  of  Bii.ghani,  liata*.  Kiddle.    Hook's  Church 
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Dictio^t  y,  1852.  J.  J.  Blunt,  Cimst.  of  Knrl^ 
Church.  Kaye,  Gov.  and  Discipline  frst  Threv 
Centuries,  lx)nd.  1855.  Wordsworth,  Theophilut 
Anylicanus.  I/)nd.  1857;  N.  Y.  1858;  in  French 
1861. 

CiiUKCH  AND  State.  De  Marca,  De  Concor- 
dia Sacei-dotii  el  Jmperii,  Paris,  1663.  Cenni 
t\[tmumenta  Dominalionis  Pontif  2  vols.  4to,  Horn. 
1760-61.  Bellarmine,  De  Potest.  Rom.  Pontif. 
liome,  1618.  Theiner,  Codex  DIplwnaticus,  3  vols, 
fol.  liome,  1862.  Gosselin,  Poicer  of  Popes,  etc.  2 
vols.  Bidt.  1860.  De  Doniinis,  De  Reptib.  Keel. 
Fraiicof.  1617-1658.  Pithou,  Les  Liberies  de 
/*  Eylise  Gallicane,  Paris,  1594.  Bossuet,  Difensio 
Deelaralionis,  1730.  Dupin,  Traite  de  la  Puis- 
sance eccles.  el  lemjyoi-eUe,  1707.  Dupin,  Manuel 
du  Droit  eccles.  Paris,  4th  ed.  1845.  Febronius, 
De  Statu  Kcclesice,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  1770.  Scharpff, 
Kntstehung  des  Kirchenstaats,  1854,  transl.  Bait. 
1860.  Sugenheim,  Gesch.  des  Kirchenstaats,  1854. 
H.issp,  Vereiniyuny  der  ffeisll.  und  welt.  Oberyewatl. 
1855.  Bohmer,  KnUlehung  des  Kirchenstaats, 
1753;  De  Jure  Kpisc.  Principum  evamjel.  Hal. 
1712.  Zachariae,  Kinhtit  des  Slants  und  der 
Kirche,  1797.  C.  Riffel,  Geschichlliche  Darstel- 
lung  des  I'erhciltnisses,  Mainz,  1836.  Dillinger, 
The  Church  and  Churches,  transl.  1863.  De 
JIaistre,  Du  Pope.  Dupanloup,  La  Souverainele 
Pontif cale,  2d  ed.  Paris,  1860.  1''.  P.  Kenrick, 
Primacy  (f  the  Holy  See,  i'hil.  1845.  McClintock, 
Temporal  Power,  etc.  \'inet,  Lss"i  sur  la  .Man- 
ifestation des  Conrictions  relif/.  Paris,  1826;  Sur 
la  Conscience,  etc.  1829.  A  lip.  \\'ake,  The  Au~ 
thority  of  Princes,  1697.  S.  Rutherford,  Lex  Rex, 
I.ond.  1644.  Warburton,  Alliance  Church  and 
Slate,  1736.  Uohhes,  Leviathan,  1608.  J.  R.  I'rety- 
nian,  Ch.  of  Knyl.  and  Krastianism,  1854.  H.W. 
Wilberibrce,  I/islory  of  Krastianism,  1851.  Glad- 
stone, State  in  Relatiim  to  Church,  2  vols.  4th  ed. 
1841;  C7(«/-<7(  J'rinciples,  1840.  Pusey,  Royal  Su- 
premacy,  1847.  Coleridge,  Constitution  of  Church 
and  State,  1830.  ^laurice,  Kinydom  of  Christ, 
N.  Y.  repr.  1838.  Thos.  Arnold,  Principles  Church 
Ref  1833.  Chaln-.ers.  National  Churches,  1838 
Wardlaw,   National  Church  Kslablishments,  1839. 

GiiXKRAL  (.'iiL'iiCH  HisToi'.Y.  F^usebius,  Soc- 
rates, fSozomeii,  etc.  Camb.  1720 ;  transl.  6  vols.  Ix>nd. 
1838.  Rufinus, Hist. Keel. (contin. F^^us.) Rom.  1740- 
41.  Annals  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Ven.  Bi'de,  Adam 
of  Bremen,  Nicephorus  Calhsti,  etc.  Roman  Cath- 
olic Hlstoiuans:  Baronius,  Annates  Kccles.  cont. 
by  Raynaldus,  Bzovius,  Mansi,  38  vols.  fol.  Luck, 
1738-59.  Natalis  Alexander,  ITist.  Keel.  P.iria, 
8  vols.  fol.  1699.  Mansi,  ConciUorum  CoUeclio.Wor- 
ence.  31  vols.  fol.  1759  AT.  Fleury,  Hist.  Kccles. 
cont.  Fabre,  36  tom.  Paris,  1691-1740.  Sacharelli,  6 
tom.  4to,  Rom.  1773-95.  Stolberg,  Gesch.  d.  Reliy. 
Jesu,  cont.  V.  Kerz.  38  Bde.  1825-34.  D<  llincer, 
Gesch.  d.  K.  transl.  4  vols.  Lond.  1840-8.  Ritter, 
/fandbuch,^  Bde.  5th  ed.  1854;  Alzog,  5th  ed. 
1850.  R'ohrbacher,  Hist.  Univ.  de  I'Eylise,  29 
tomes,  Paris,  1842  ff. ;  Henrion,  25  tom.  new  ed. 
1859.  Darras,  Chh.  Hist.  20  vols,  transl.  vols. 
1-4,  New  V<.rk,  1865-66.  Pahna,  J'rwUcl.  Hist. 
Peel.  3  vols.  Rome,  1838-42.  Photkstant  Histo- 
KIA.NS:  Centurio!  Mmjdeburyenses,  13  tom.  fol. 
1559-1.')74.  Hottinger",  Ilisl.  Kccles.  9  tom.  1655- 
67.  Moshcim,  Inst.  /fist.  Keel.  1755;  transl. 
Murdock,  New  York,  5tb  «!.  1854.  Venemn,  /nst 
Ilisl.  Iccl.l  vols.  Lugd.  Bat.  1777-83.  Sfhrickh 
Allyemeine  Kirchenyeschirhte,  4^  'I'lile.  1768-  1810> 
llenke,  Aliy.   Geschiehle  der  Kirche,  9   Thle.   ed. 
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^Tater,  1823.  Neander,  AUi].  Gesch.  (General  His- 
tory of  the  Church),  6  Bde.  Berl.  1824-57;  trans- 
lated by  . I  OS.  Torrey,  Best.  1848-54,  5  vok. :  re- 
printed in  London  and  Edmburwh.  Gieseler, 
Lehrbuch  (Text  Boolv  of  Church  History),  6  Bde. 
1824-57 ;  3  vols,  to  Keformation,  transl.  by  Cun- 
aingham,  Fhila.  183G ;  translated  by  Davidson, 
and  iu  part  by  H.  B.  Smith,  to  1648,  4  vols.  New 
York,  1858-(j0.  Hase,  Lehrbuch,  7th  ed.  transl. 
by  Wing,  New  York,  18-55.  Guericke,  Haiulbuch, 
3  Bde.  8th  ed.  1855,  1st  vol.  transl.  by  Shedd, 
Andover,  1857;  Niedner,  Lehrbuch,  new  ed.  180ti; 
Gfrirer,  7  Btle.  to  1305,  1841-60;  Kurtz,  transl. 
by  Schreifer,  Fhila.  2  vols.  18G0;  F.  C.  Baur,  5 
Bde.;  Hasse,  3  Bde.  1804;  Ebrard,  2  Bde.  18G5. 
A.  J.  Matter,  Hist.  unic.  ch  I'EylUe,  4  torn.  Paris, 
1839.  Chas.  Hard  wick.  Middle  Ac/ts  and  Ref.  2 
vols.  1853-6.  J.  C.  Robertson,  Ancient  ani  Medi- 
iBV'd,  2  vols.  3d  ed.  1864.  AVaddington,  thro'  Ref. 
6  vols.  1835  ff.     Bates,  College  Lectures. 

HisTOUY  OF  THE  Early  Chukch:  Tillemont, 
Meinuires  pour  sen'ir,  etc.,  16  vols.  4to,  Paris, 
161)3-1701  (first  six  cent.).  Mosheim,  flist.  Com- 
mentaries, 2  vols,  transl.  by  Murdock,  N.  Y.  1852. 
H.  H.  Milraan,  3  vols,  new  ed.  N.  Y.  1866.  Cave, 
Lii-es  of  the  Fathers,  new  ed.  O.xf.  1840 ;  Hist.  Lilt. 
Oxf.  1740.  Ed.  Burton,  Lectures,  4th  ed.  Oxf. 
1855.  Blunt,  First  Three  Cent.  I^nd.  1856. 
Baumgarten's  Apost.  Hist.  2  vols,  transl.  Edinl). 
Schatf,  Apostolic  Church,  N.  Y.  1853;  Church  to 
600,  3  vols.  1859-67.  Capefigue,  4  vols.  Paris,  1850. 
Pressensi-,  Trois  jirem.  Siecks,  Paris,  4  torn.  1858 
ft'.  Hagenbach,  Vorlesungen,  2  Thle.  1855-6.  J. 
P.  Lange,  2  Bde.  1854.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Lectures, 
Camb.  1854.  ^Vm.  Bright,  313  to  451,  Lond.  1860. 
T.  \V.  ,\llies  (Rom.  Cath.),  Formation  of  Christen- 
dom, i.  Lond.  1865.  Moberly,  Chnstiam  at  Rome, 
Lond.  1861. 

HisToKY  OF  THE  E.vsTERN  Chukches  :  Le 
Quien,  Oiiens  Chn'stianus,  Paris,  1732.  Assemani, 
Bihliothec'i  Orientalis,  Rome,  1765.  Renaudot, 
Liturgiarum  Orientalium  Collectio,  Paris,  1720. 
Mouravieft;  Church  of  Russia,  Oxf.  1842.  R.  W. 
Blackmore,  Doctrine  of  Russian  Church,  Aberdeen, 
1845.  Waddington,  Hist,  of  Greek  Church,  new 
ed.  Lond.  1854.  Palmer,  Diss,  on  the  Orthodox 
Communion,  Ix)Hd.  1853.  Prince  Galit|fin,  L'Eglise 
greco-russe,  Paris,  1861.  Badger,  Nestorians  and 
their  Ritual,  Lond.  1852.  J.  M.  Neale,  Int.  to 
[fist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  Patriarchate 
if  Alexandria,  4  vols.  Ix)nd.  1847-50.  Pitzipios, 
LEylise  Orientale,  3  vols.  1855.  Stanley,  Lect- 
ures on  the  Eastern  Church,  Lond.  and  N.  X.  1862. 
A.  Pichler,  Gesch.  der  Trennung  zmischen  Orient 
und  Occilent,  2  Bde.  Miinchen,  1863-5.  Macaire, 
Theol.  dogmatique  orthodoxe,  2  vols.  Paris,  1800. 
W.  Beveridge,  Synodihm,  sive  Pamlectce  Cammum 
ab  Eccl.  Grceca  recept.  2  vols.  Oxf.  1672-82.  John 
G.  King,  The  Greek  Church  in  Russia,  4to,  Lond. 
1772.  Latin  Church  :  Milman's  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, 8  vols.  N.  Y.,  ed.  1860-1.  Ranke,  Hist, 
of  Popes,  etc.  3  vols.  Lond.  Phila.  1851.  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Emp.  Thos.  Greenwood, 
Cathedra  Petri,  5  vols.  1856-64.  P.  Jaff^,  Re- 
gesta  Pimtificum,  Berol.  1851  (to  a.  d.  1198). 
Bowyer  Hist,  of  Popes,  ed.  S.  H.  Cox,  3  vols, 
''hila.  1840.  Phil.  Miiller,  Die  romischen  Pdbste, 
14  Bde.  1855.  J.  E.  Kiddle,  History  of  Papacy, 
2  vols.  Und.  1S54. 

History  of  the  Reformation:  Jo.  Sleid- 
uius,  iJe  Statu  Religionis,  etc.,  1555 ;  English 
"caiioL  1689,  bv  Bohun.    Spalatiui,  J/iw/i.  Rtf.ed. 
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Cyprian,  f^eips.  1718.  Seckendorf,  Comment.  Hist 
ed.  2,  1694.  Hagenbath,  Vorlesungen,  0  Bde 
1851-4.  iMerle  d'Aubigne,  Hist.  Ref.  5  vols.  N. 
Y.  1843.  Marheineke,  Gesch.  d.  teulschen  Ref.  4 
Thle.  Berl.  1831.  Neudecker,  Gesch.  d.  Ref.  1843; 
d.  Protest.  2  Bde.  1844;  Urkunden,  1836;  Acten- 
stiicke,  1838;  Neue  Beilrage,  2  Bde.  1841.  Villers' 
Essay,  transl.  Phila.  1833.  J.  Dulluiger  (Rom. 
Cath.),  Die  Reformation,  3  Bde.  1851.  H.  Soaraes, 
Hist.  Ref.  4  vols.  1826.  1^.  R;inke,  Deutsche  Gesch. 
im  Zeitalter  d.  Ref.  5  Bde.  Berl.  1839  ff.,  transl. 
Phila.  1844.  J.  H.  Hottinger,  Hist.  Eccl.  1655: 
J.  J.  Hottinger,  Helcetische  Kirchengcsch.  1808 
ff.  J.  de  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  la  Ref.  3  vols.  Berne, 
1785.  Jlerle  d'Aubigne,  Ref.  in  Switzerland,  2  v. 
1864.  Theod.  Beza,  Jlisl.  Eccl.  3  torn.  1580.  l>a 
Thou,  Hist,  sui  Temp.  5  v.  fol.  1620.  G.  d#  Felice, 
Hist.  Protest,  in  France,  transl.  N.  Y.  1851.  W 
Haag,  La  France  Protest.  10  vols.  1850  ff.  Smed- 
ley,  Ref.  Religion  in  France,  3  vols.  Von  Polenz 
Gesch.  d.  franz.  Protest.  4  Bde.  1853-64.  L 
Ranke,  Civil  Wars  in  France,  N.  Y.  1854.  Ger- 
hard Brandt's  Hist.  Ref.  in  Low  Countries,  4  v.  fol 
1770.  Thos.  McCrie,  Hist,  of  Ref.  in  Italy  ana 
Spain,  2  vols.  1833.  Rosseeuw-St.  Hilaire,  Hist. 
d'Fspagne,  torn,  vii.,  viii.  Ref  aiul  Anti-Ref  in 
Bohemia,  from  the  German,  2  vols.  Lond.  1845. 
tiindely,  Bohmen  und  Miihren,  etc.  2  Bde.  Prag, 
1857.  Palacky,  Bohmen's  Gesch.  3  Bde.  1854. 
Krasinski,  Ref.  in  Polaml,  2  vols.  Lond.  1838. 
Hist,  of  Protest,  in  Hungary,  Lond.  1854.  Miinter, 
Kirchengesch.  v.  Ddnemark  u.  Nwwegen,  3  Thle. 
Leips.  1833.  Knox,  Hist.  Ref.  in  Scotland,  Edinb. 
1732 ;  Gilb.  Stuart's,  Lond.  1780 ;  Publications  of 
the  Wodrow  and  Spottiswoode  Societies ;  Hethering- 
ton's  Church  Hist,  of  S.  2  vols.  1843.  Stephen's 
Hist.  4  vols.  Loud.  1844;  Stevenson's  Hist.  Edinb. 
1845;  McCrie's  Sketches,  2  vols.  1824;  Cunning- 
ham's History,  2  vols.  Edinb.  1859.  Thos.  Mc- 
Lachlan,  Early  Scottish  Church,  Edhib.  1865. 

History-  of  the  Church  of  England  :  Bede, 
Hist.  Eccl.  Oxf.  1846.  Ussher,  Britan.  Eccles. 
Antiq.  Works,  v.,  vi.  Collier,  Eccl.  Hist.  9  v.  1845. 
Fuller,  Church  Hist.  6  vols.  ed.  Brewer.  Burnet, 
Hist.  Ref.  4  vols.  O.xf.  1829.  Massmgberd,  Hist. 
Engl.  Ref.  Lond.  1842.    Southey,  Book  of  Church, 

2  vols.  Lond.  1837.  Short,  Sketches  of  Hist.  Lond 
1847.  Churton,  Early  Eng.  Ch.  Lond-  1841- 
Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum  Angl.  Oxf-  1858.  De- 
bary,  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  1635-1717,  Lond.  1860. 
G.  G.  Perry,  Hist.  Ch.  Engl,  from  Death  of  L'liz. 

3  vols.  1861.  Baxter,  Ch.  Hist.  Engl.  2  vols.  Lond. 
1846.  Wilkins,  Concil.  Mag.  Brit.  4  vols.  Lend- 
1737,  fol. ;  new  ed.  in  preparation  for  Oxf  Univ. 
Press.  Wordsworth,  Eccl.  Biog.  4  vols.  Lond. 
1839.  Hook,  Lives  Abps.  Canterb.  vols.  1-5,  Lond. 
1860-67.  Anderson,  Hist.  Colonial  Ch.  Kng.  3 
vols.  2d  ed.  Lond.  1856.  Skinner,  Eccl.  Hist. 
Scotland,  Lond.  1788;  Russell,  Hist.  Ch.  in  ScoU 
land,  Lond.  1834.  Thos.  Lathbury,  Hist,  of  h'on- 
Jurors,  Lond.  1845.  Mant,  Hist.  Ch.  Ireland^ 
2d  ed.  2  vols.  Lond.  1841;  King,  Church  Hist. 
Ireland,  Dublin,  1845.  Wilberforce,  Hist.  Prot. 
Ep.  Ch.  in  Am.  Lond.  1844 ;  Bp.  White's  Memoirs ; 
Hawks,  Doc.  Hist.  Maryland,   Va.,  Conn.,  etc. 

History  of  other  Branches  of  thk 
Church  in  England  and  America:  Daniel 
Neal,  Hist,  of  Puritans,  1723-38;  New  York,  2 
vols.  1858.  J.  B.  Marsden,  History  of  Earlier  aim 
Later  Puritans,  2  vols.  Lond.  1852;  Hist,  of  Chris- 
ti  in  Churches  and  Sects.  2  vols,  \joad.  1856.  Bfjij. 
Hanbury,  Mtmorinh  of  the  ConyregationalMUs   3 
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rota.  1/md.  18-3n-44.  Sam.  Hopkins,  The  Pu^-itatis, 
3  vols.  Host.  18(J0.  'l"h.  I'rice,  IlUt.  of  P rot.  Noih 
ConJ'ormity,  2  vols.  1830-8.  1'>1.  Calaniy,  Xon- 
O'lif.  Miiiiori'i/,  ed.  Palmer,  2cl  ed.  3  vols,  l.ond. 
18(l2.  Itenj.  IJrook,  /.ires  of  (lit  Puritmis,  3  vols. 
Ix)iid.  1813.  Hoj;ue  and  Jiennett's  //int.  (if  />ls- 
teiilers  to  18!)8,  2d  ed.  l.ond.  183.5.  .James  Ben- 
nett, //IM.  of  />i.<senttrs,  1808-1838,  Lond.  1839. 
\V.  Wilson,  //i.'tt.  and  Aiilii/.  of  /)iss.  C/iurc/ii.i,  4 
vols.  1808.  C.  Walker,  //U/.  /lukpemknci/,  IGfJO- 
61.  WaddinL'ton.  Coii)/.  I/Ut.  folG(i2,  I^nd.  18G2. 
Thos.  Kead,  Xon-C<mfonithls  in  Wales,  1861.  I. 
D.  Rupp,  Urii/inal  //iit.of  Kelii/ioim  Denominations 
m  United  States,  I'liila.  'l844.  IJ.  Baird.  Rdiijion 
in  America,  1844.  Is.  Backus,  ///.>7.  of'  Bnjjtists, 
3  vols.  1801 ;  Benedict,  BiiptiMs,  N.  V.  "l848;  Cut- 
tin<T,  //ist.  Vindicatiims,  18.")9.  Young's  Chronicle 
oj'  the  Pilfjri.ns,  2d  ed.  1844.  Felt's  L'cclesinsiical 
Hist,  of  N.  ICnyland,  2  vols.  18.55.  Palfrey's  I/i.'it. 
New  England,  3  vols.  Host.  1858-G4.  Tracy,  The 
Great  Awakenin;/,  liost.  1842.  Uhden,  Neic  Knij. 
Theocracy,  tnuisl.  Boston,  1858.  Astic^,  /list,  des 
^ats-Unis,  2  toni.  Paris,  18G5.  Aliel  Stevens, 
I/ist.  of  MetlaxUsm,  3  vols.  1858-Gl;  Hist.  Meth. 
Ep.  Ch.  in  U.  <S.  2  vols.  18G4.  Hazelius,  Am. 
Lutheran  Ch.  184G  ;  Schnnicker,  Am.  Lutheran- 
ism,  1851.  Demarest,  lief  Dutch  Church,  1859. 
Chas.  Hodge,  Canslitutional  I/i.tl.  Presb.  Church, 
2  voLs.  1839.  K.  H.  Gillett,  I/ist.  Presb.  Ch.  2 
vob.  1864.  H.  B.  S.  &  F.  M. 

•CHURCHES,   ROBBERS   OF,  is  the 

translation  (A.  V.)  of  UpoffvKovs  (.\cts  xi.x.  37) 
which  shoidd  be  "  rolihei-s  of  temples  "  or  "  sacrile- 
gious."' ihe  F.phesian  town-clerk  declared  that  no 
accusation  like  this  could  be  brought  against  Paul's 
companions,  (Jaius  and  Aristarchus.  The  temples 
of  tlie  heathen  contftined  images  of  gold  and  silvers 
votive  offerings  and  other  gifts,  which  were  often 
plundered.  '•  Churches,"  when  our  version  was 
made,  denoted  places  of  pagan  as  well  as  of  Christian 
worship,  and  hence  this  latter  apphcation  of  the 
term,  which  is  now  so  incongruous,  was  not  im- 
projier  then.  For  examples  of  this  wider  usage  in 
the  older  writers,  see  Trench,  Authorized  \'ersion, 
&c.,  p.  42  (ed.  1859J.  II. 

CHU'SHAN  -  RISHATHAIM      Ott'^2 

C^nVtT"!:  Xovaapa-adal/i ;  [Comp.  Xovcray- 
ofcradaifj..^  Chusmi  /ins  ilhaim),  the  king  of  Meso- 
potamia who  oppressed  Israel  during  eight  years  in 
the  generation  innnediately  following  Joshua  (.ludg. 
iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion  wa.s  probably  the 
region  between  the  Fuphrates  and  the  Khabour,  to 
wlijch  the  name  of  Jlesopotamia  always  attached 
hi  a  s|)ecial  way.  In  the  early  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions this  country  apjicars  to  1)6  quite  distinct  from 
Assyria;  it  is  irdiabited  by  a  people  called  A'"(;(, 
*lio  are  divided  into  a  Viust  nuraber  of  petty  tribes 
and  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the  .\ssyrian  armies. 
No  centralized  monarchy  is  tmmd,  but  as  none  of 
the  .Assyrian  historical  inscriptions  date  earlier  th.an 
alK)ut  u.  c.  1100,  which  is  some  centuries  later 
than  the  time  of  Chusbau,  it  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that  a  very  ditierent  condition  of  thin-rs 
may  have  cxistcfl  in  his  day.  In  the  weak  and 
livided  state  of  Western  Asia  nt  this  time,  it  was 
easy  for  a  brave  and  .skillful  chief  to  liuild  uj)  rapidly 
ft  vast  power,  which  was  apt  to  crumble  away  almost 
ftg  quickly.  The  case  of  Solomon  is  an  insL-uice. 
('hushan-Rishathaim's  yoke  was  broken  from  the 
Mck  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end   of  ciKht 
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years  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  iii  10  V 
and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  lui  an 
aggressive  power.  The  ri.se  of  the  Assyrian  enipins, 
alxiut  1$.  c.  1270,  would  naturally  reduce  the  bor- 
dering nations  to  insignilicance.  G.  R. 

CHU'SI  (Xoivs,  Alex.  Xoi/(r««:  [Aid.  Comp. 
Xoufl-/:]  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  only  in  .luditb 
vii.  18,  as  near  Kkrebel,  and  upon  the  brook  Moch- 
mur.  It  was  doubtless  in  central  Palestine,  but 
all  the  names  appear  to  be  very  corrupt,  and  are 
not  recognizable. 

CHU'Z A  (properly  Chu/.as;  Xou^oj:  [Chmaa 
or  -sa\ ),  firtTpoiros,  or  house-steward  of  Herod  (An - 

tipas),  whose  wife  Joanna  ('Icoacva,  i^'ni^),  hav- 
ing been  healed  by  our  Lord  either  of  possession  by 
an  evil  spirit  or  of  a  disease,  became  attached  to 
that  body  of  women  who  accompanied  Him  on  his 
journeyings  (Luke  viii.  3);  and,  together  with  Mary 
JIagdalen  and  Mary  the  mother  [  V]  of  James, 
having  come  early  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection,  to  bring  spices  and  ointments 
to  complete  the  buri;d,  brought  word  to  the  Apostles 
that  the  I^rd  was  risen  (Luke  xxiv.  10). 

H.  A 

CIC'CAR  ("123).  [JoKDAx;  Topograph- 
ical Teiois.] 

CILICIA  (KiA.i»ct'o),  a  maritime  province  in 
the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia 
ui  the  W.,  Lyeaonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  K.  T.ofty  mountain  chains  separate 
it  from  the.se  pro\inces,  Mons  Amanus  from  Syria, 
and  Antitaunis  from  Cappadocia  :  these  barriers 
can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  lew  diflicult  passes; 
the  former  by  the  Porta'  Amanidcs  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Pinarus,  the  latter  by  the  Port« 
Cilicio!  near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus;  towards 
the  S.,  however,  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the 
Sinus  Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road, 
which  afterwards  crossed  the  Portw  Syria?  in  the 
direction  of  Antiocli."  The  sea-coast  is  rock-bound 
in  the  W.,  low  and  shelving  in  the  K. ;  the  chief 
rivers,  Sarus,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus,  were  inac- 
cessible to  vessels  of  any  size  from  sjuid-bars  fomied 
at  their  mouths.  The  western  portion  of  the 
province  is  iitersected  with  the  ridges  of  Anti- 
taunis, and  was  denominated  Trachea,  nnif/h,  in 
contradistinction  to  Pedias,  the  lerit  di.strict  in  the 
E.  The  latter  portion  was  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  fertihty,  as  well  as  for  its  luxurious  climate: 
hence  it  became  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Greeks 
after  its  incorporation  into  t!ie  Macedonian  empire, 
and  its  capital  Tak.su.s  was  elevateil  into  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy.  The  connec- 
tion U'tween  the  .lews  and  Cilicia  dales  from  the 
time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
.Vntiochus  the  (Ireat  is  said  to  have  introduced 
2000  families  of  the  Jews  into  Asia  Minor,  many 
of  whom  probably  settled  in  Cilicia  (.loseph.  Ant 
xii.  3,  §  4).  In  the  .\postolic  age  they  were  stiD 
there  in  considerable  numbers  (.\cts  vi.  9).  (  ilicinn 
mercenaries,  probably  from  Tr,achea,  serveil  in  the 
liody-gunrd  of  .Alexander  .lanna'us  (Joseph.  -'In.', 
xiii.  13,  §  5;  /<.  ./.  i.  4,  §  3).  .losephus  identified 
Cilicia  with  the  Tarsbish  of  Gen.  x.  4:  eapahs  Si 
@ap<Ttif,  ouTcos  ydip  iKoXtlTO  rh  iraKaihv  i;  KiAix/a 
{AnI.  i.  G,  §  1 ).     i'ilicia  was  from  its  geographical 


"  Ilenre  the  rloae  connection  which  exists  betwee* 
Syria  nnU  Clltila,  lui  iudlcattxl  iu  Acts  xt.  28,  41 
Ual.  i.  21. 
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positiv.i  the  high  road  between  Syria  and  the  AVest;  I 
it  was  also  the  native  country  of  St.  Paul:  hence  ic  | 
was  visited  by  him,  fii-st,  soon  after  his  conversion  | 
(Gal.    i.   21;  Acts   ix.  30),  on   which  occasion  he 
probably  founded  the  church  there ; "  and  again  in 
his  second  apostolical  journey,  when  he  entered  it 
on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  crossed  Antitaurus  by  the 
Pyla;  Ciliciae  into  Lycaoiiia  (Acts  xv.  41 ). 

W.  L.  B. 

CINNAMON  ("J??i?,  l"l23i7  :  Kivvifiwixov. 
"innamomtim),  a  well-known  aromatic  substance, 
the  rind  of  the  Liwus  cinnamoniun,  called  Ko- 
runda-ynnhnh  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
rxx.  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare; in  Prov.  \ii.  17  as  a  j>erfume  for  the  bed; 
and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
xviii.  13  it  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandise 
of  the  great  Babylon.  "  It  was  imported  into 
Judnea  Ijy  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and 
is  now  found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  <tc.,  but 
chiefly,  and  of  the  best  quaUty,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  Ceylon,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and 
the  atmosphere  moist  with  the  prevalent  southern 
winds.  The  stem  and  boughs  of  the  cinnamon-tree 
are  surrounded  by  a  double  rind,  the  exterior  being 
whitish  or  gray,  and  aliuost  inodorous  and  tasteless ; 
but  the  inner  one,  which  consists  properly  of  two 
closely  connected  rinds,  furnishes,  if  dried  in  the 
sun,  that  much-valued  brown  cinnamon  which  is 
imported  to  us  in  the  shape  of  fine  thin  barks, 
eight  or  ten  of  which,  rolled  one  into  the  other,  form 
sometimes  a  quill.     It  is  this   inner  rind  which  is 

called  in  Ex.  xxx.  23,  2tt72"]S23fp,  "  spicy  cin- 
namon "  (Kalisch  lulloc).  From  the  coarser  pieces 
oil  of  cinnamon  is  obtained,  and  a  finer  kind  of  oil 
is  also  got  by  boiling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree. 
This  last  is  used  in  the  composition  of  incense,  and 
diffuses  a  most  delightful  scent'  when  Ijurning. 

Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  ascribes  to  the  Greek  word 
Kivvafi.o3fi.ov  a  Phoenician,  i.  e.  a  Semitic  origin. 
His  words  are  :  ofjvidas  5e  Xeyovcrt  fj.eyd\a9 
popeeiv  raura  ra  Ka.p<pea,  to.  7]ixf7<;  airh  ^oiv'iKuv 
fia66vTes  Kivvdixcofj.ov  Ka\iOjXfv. 

The  meanino;  of  the  Heb.  root  C2p  is  doubtful. 

O  -    T 

The  Arab.   j^Jci  =  to  smell  offensively  like  rancid 

nut-oil.  Gesenius  suggests  that  the  word  might 
have  had  the  notion  of  lifting  up  or  standing  up- 
right, like    mi,  ^^'7,  75i^5  and  so  be  identical 

with  n3  '^,  cannn,  calamus,  which  the  cinnamon- 
rind  resembles  in  form  when  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  has  hence  been  called  in  the  later 
Latin  cannelli,  in  Italian  cnnelln,  and  in  French 
cnnelle.    Gesenius  {Thes.  1223)  corrects  his  foniier 

ilcrivation  of  the  word  (in  Lex.  Man.)  from  Hip, 
IS  being  contrary  to  grammatical  analogy. 

W.  U. 

The  reader  is  reftrred  to  Sir  E.  Tennent's  Ceylon 

(i.  599)  for  much  interesting  information  on   the 

subject  of  the  early  history  of  the  cinnamon  plant ; 

'Jiis  writer  believes  that  "  the  earliest  knowledge 
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*  "  Probably  "  churches,"  for  the  plural  (Acts  xv. 
Ul  naturally  refers  to  churches  in  each  of  the  two 
ITUTUices,  not  to  one  church  in  each  of  the  two. 

H. 


of  this  substance  possessed  by  the  \Vestem  nations 
was  derived  from  China,  and  that  it  first  reached 
India  and  Phoenicia  overland  by  way  of  Pereia ;  at 
a  later  period  when  the  Arabs,  '  the  merchants  of 
Sheba.'  competed  for  the  trade  of  Tyre,  and  cairied 
to  her  the  chief  of  all  spices'  (Ez.  xxvii.  22),  theii 
supplies  were  drawn  fictn  theii  African  possessions, 
and  tlie  cassia  of  the  Troglodytic  coast  supplanted 
the  cinnamon  of  the  far  East,  and  to  a  great  extent 
excluded  it  from  the  market." 

AMth  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Persian  "  Cin- 
namon," i.e.  "Chinese  amomum''  (see  Tennent 
in  I.  c).  Dr.  Royle,  however,  conjectures  that  it 
is  aUied  to  the  Cingalese  Cacynnamn,  "  sweet  wood,'' 
or  the  Malagan  Kaimanis.  The  brothers  C.  G 
and  Th.  F.  L.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  have  pubhsbed 
a  valuable  essay,  "  De  Cinnnmomo  Disjmiatu " 
(Ammnitates  botan.  Bonnenses,  Fasc.  i.  Bonnse, 
1823,  4to),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
additional  information.  W.  H. 

CIN'NEROTH,  ALL  (n""n?l3-b2  :  Traaay 
tV  Xevvepde;  [Vat.  Xe^paO  ;  Alex.  XevepeO:] 
universam  Ceneroth),  a  district  named  with  the 
"land  of  Naphtali"  and  other  northern  places  as 
having  been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king  of  Damas- 
cus, the  ally  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  (i  K.  xv.  20). 
It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent  city  or 
lake  of  the  same  name  (in  other  passa^'cs  of  the 
\.  Y.  [in  modem  editions]  spelt  Chinneroth); 
and  was  possiljly  the  small  enclosed  district  [3  miles 
long  and  1  wide]  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  lake,  aftenvards  known  as  "  the  plain  of 
Gennesaret."  The  expression  "All  Cinnercth" 
is  unusual  and  may  be  compared  with  "All 
Bithron,"  —  probably,  like  this,  a  district  and  not 
a  town.  G. 

CIRA'MA.  The  people  of  Cirama  (e'/c  Kjpojurty; 
[Vat.  Kiipajx;  -Mex.  Kipa^a:]  Gramas)  and  Gab- 
das  came  up  with  Zorobabel  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr. 
v.  20).     [R.vsiAir.] 

CIRCUMCISION  (nbir) :  TreptTOfx^:  cir- 
cumcisio)  was  peculiarly,  though  not  exclusively,  a 
Jewish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  upon  Aljraham,  the 
father  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the  institution, 
and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assured 
to  him  and  his  descendants  the  promise  of  the 
>.Iessiah  (Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  -Jewish  nationality.  Every  male 
child  was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old 
(Lev.  xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death;  a  penalty  which,  in 
the  case  of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  demanded 
of  the  father,  when  the  Lord  "  sought  to  kill  him  '■ 
because  his  son  was  uncircumcised  (Ex.  iv.  24-2(J) 
If  the  eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath  the  rit«  was  nol 
postponed  (John  vii.  22,  23).  Slaves,  whethei 
home-bom  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gen. 
xvii.  12,  13);  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males 
circumcised  before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish 
citizens   (Jud.   siv.   10.     See  also  Esth.   viii.   17, 

where  for  Heb.  Q^"in\'lD,  "  became  Jews,"  the 
LXX.  have  irepifTefj.ovTO  Kol  'lovSai(ov).  The 
operation,  which  was  performed  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment (Ex.  iv.  2.5;  Josh.  v.  2  [Kxike]),  was_  a 
painful  one,  at  lea-st  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
2.5;  Josh.  V.  8).  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
to  name  a  child  when  it  was  circun  cised  (Luke  '. 
59). 
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Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  fact, 
that,  though  tlie  Israelites  practised  circumcision 
in  Egypt,  they  neglected  it  entirely  during  their 
iourneying  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  5).  The 
most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter  apjjcars  to 
be,  that  tlie  nation,  while  liearuig  the  punislnnent 
of  disoliedience  in  its  forty  } ears'  wandering,  was 
regarded  as  under  a  tem|X)rary  rejection  by  God, 
and  was  therefore  prohibited  from  using  the  sign 
of  tlie  ('oveiiant.  This  agrees  with  tlie  mention 
of  their  disobedience  and  its  puuisliment,  which 
iumiediately  follows  in  the  p;issage  in  Joshua  (v.  6), 
and  witli  the  words  (v.  9),  "  This  day  have  I  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you."  The 
"  repnjach  of  I'^ypt "  was  the  threatened  taunt  of 
their  former  iiiiisters  that  God  had  brought  them 
into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them  (I-jc.  xxxii.  12; 
Num.  xiv.  i:]-16;  Deut.  ix.  -28),  which,  so  long  as 
they  remained  uncircumcised  and  wanderers  in  the 
desert  for  tlieir  sin,  was  in  danger  of  falling  upon 
them.  (Other  views  of  the  passage  are  given  and 
discussed  in  Keil's  Commentary  en  Joshua,  in 
Clark's  T/teol.  Libr.,  p.  121).  Ax.) 

The  use  of  circumcision  by  other  nations  beside 
the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  from 
Boui-ces  extraneous  to  the  liible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times;  and  among  some  nations,  as,  for  in- 
stance, tiic  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  modern  I'-gypt- 
ians,  and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practiced  by  toth  sexes  (see  the  I't-viiy  Cydopadia, 
article  Circumcision).  'I'lie  Biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  .Jewish ;  so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  "the  circumcision  "  (^  ■irfpiTOf/.r))  and 
tlie  uncircumcision  (^  aKpo^uffria)  are  fret]uently 
userl  as  synonyms  for  the  -liws  and  tiie  (jentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  l)elonged  to  the  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine  insti- 
tution, of  the  religious  privileges  which  were  at- 
tached to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  ().  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  fact  that  niany,  if 
not  all,  of  the  nations  with  whom  tliey  came  in 
cont.act  were  uncircumcised.  thie  tribe  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Hivites,  were  so,  as  appears  from  the 
story  of  llamor  and  Shechem  ((ien.  xxxiv.).  To 
the  riiilistines  the  epithet  "  uncircumcised  "  is  con- 
stantly applie<l  (Judg.  xiv.  3,  &c.  Hence  the  force 
of  the  narrative,  1  Sain,  xviii.  2.5-27).  I'mni  the 
great  unwillingness  of  Zipjwrah  to  allow  her  son  to 
be  circumcised  (Kx.  iv.  2b),  it  would  seem  that  the 
Midianites,  though  descended  from  Abndiani  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  did  not  practice  the  rite. 
Tlie  expression  "lying  uncircumcised,"  or  "lying 
with  the  uncircumcised,"  as  used  by  I'jtekiel  (c. 
xxxii.)  of  the  Egyptians,  Ae.syrians,  and  others, 
dees  not  necessarily  atfirni  any  thing  either  way,  .is 
'<)  the  actual  practice  of  circumcision  by  those  na- 
tions. The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst  one  large 
section  of  those  (jentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to  be 
Rjiind  in  the  Hiblic.al  record  of  the  circumcision  of 
Ishiiiacl  ((Jen.  xvii.  2.5).  Jose|)iiiis  relates  that  tlie 
Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year,  be- 
cause Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was  cir- 
'umcised  at  that  age  (AnI.  i.  12,  §  2;  see  Lane's 
Moil.  I;i'ji>t.  ch.  ii.).  'iliou^li  Moliamnie<l  did  not 
enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Koran,  he  w,as  circuni- 
ci.sed  liitiiself,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try; anil  circumcision  is  now  as  coriimon  anuingst 
the  Mobaiiime<laii»  as  amongst  the  .lews. 

Another  passage  in  the  Mible  has  l)een  tiiought 
tj  loino  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  OAtions  aa  cir- 
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cumeised.  In  Jer.  k.  2.5,  26  (Heb.  24,  25)  the 
expression  (nT'~ll"'3  /^^".?,  ver.  24)  which  i« 
translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  all  them  which  are  cir- 
cumcised with  the  uncircumcised,"  is  rendered  bj 
Michaehs  and  Ewald  "  all  the  uncircumcised  cir- 
cumcised ones,"  and  the  passage  understood  to  de 
scribe  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Edomites,  Ammonites, 
and  Moabites,  as  alike  circumcised  in  Hesli  and  un- 
circumcised in  heart.  15ut,  whatever  meaning  be 
assigned  to  the  particular  expression  (Kosenniiiller 
agrees  with  the  A.  \.\  Maurer  suggests  "circum- 
cised in  foreskin"),  the  next  verse  makes  a  plain 
distinction  between  two  classes,  of  which   all   thr 

Gentiles  (uZ^^SH'Vi),  including  surely  the 
Egyptians  and  others  just  named,  was  one,  and  the 
house  of  Israel  the  other;  the  tbrnier  being  uncir- 
cumcised both  in  Hesh  and  heart,  the  latter,  though 
iwssessing  the  outward  rite,  yet  destitute  of  the  cor- 
res|)onding  state  of  heart,  and  therefore  to  be  vis- 
ited as  though  uncircumcised.  The  difhculty  that 
then  arises,  namely,  that  the  Egyptians  are  called 
uncircumcised,  whereas  Herodotus  and  otliers  state 
that  they  were  circumcised,  has  been  oliviated  by 
supposing  those  statements  to  refer  only  to  the 
priests  and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  so 
that  the  nation  generally  might  still  be  sjioken  of 
as  uncircumcised  (Herod,  ii.  36,  37,  104;  and  Wes- 
seliiig  and  Biihr  in  loc).  The  testimony  of  Herod- 
otus must  be  received  with  caution,  especially  as  he 
a.sserts  (ii.  104)  th.it  the  Syrians  in  I'alestine  con- 
I'essed  to  having  received  circumcision  from  the 
ICgj-jitians.  If  he  means  the  Jews,  the  assertion, 
tliough  it  has  been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  de 
Ltfj.  Jlehr.  i.  5,  §  4)  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
(ien.  xvii. ;  John  vii.  22.  If  other  Syrian  tribes 
are  intended,  we  have  the  contradiction  of  Josephus, 
who  writes,  "  It  is  evident  that  no  other  of  the 
Syrians  that  Uve  in  I'alestine  besides  us  .alone  are 
circumcised"  {Ant.  \m.  10,  §3.  See  Winston's 
note  there).  Of  the  other  nations  mentioned  liy 
Jeremi.ah,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  de- 
scended from  Lot,  who  had  left  Abraham  before  he 
received  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  and  the  Edomites 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  circumcised  until 
they  were  co'.upelled  to  be  so  by  HjTcanus  (Joseph, 
Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1).  The  suliject  is  fully  discussed 
by  Michaelis  ( Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses, 
iv.  3,  dxxxiv.-clxxxvi.). 

The  preK-ess  of  restoring  a  circumcised  person  to 
his  natural  condition  by  a  surgical  ojieration  was 
sometimes  undergone  (tJelsus,  de  lie  Medico,  vii. 
2.5).  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
heathen  around  tiiem,  built  a  gymnasium  {yvixvd- 
ffiov)  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  miu'lit  not  be 
known  to  be  Jews  when  they  apjieared  naked  in 
the  games,  "  made  themselves  uncircumcised  "  (1 
Maca  i.  1,5,  i-noiriaav  iavrolf  aKpofiuffrias-  /ece- 
riiiit  si//i  pnrjintia  ;  Joseph.  AnI.  xii.  §  5,  1,  t^Jv 
ToJJ'  aiSoiwv  irfpiTo/xriv  (iriKaKvirrav,  k.  r.  X.)- 
.\gainst  liavini;  recourse  to  this  jiracticc,  from  an 
excessive  aiiti-.(iidaistic  tendency,  .St.  Paul  cautions 
the  Coriiitliiaiis  in  the  words  "  Was  any  one  called 
being  circumcised,  let  him  not  become  uncircum- 
cised "  ifxr]  ^Trtffirda-6(i),  1  <'or.  vii.  18).  See  the 
Es-say  of  (;ro<ldeck,  De  Judtris  priejmtium,  &c.,  in 
Sch.ttL'en's  //«'/•.  Hihr.  ii. 

riie  attitude  which  (,'hristianity,  at  its  introduc- 
tion, a.ssiimed  towards  circumcision  was  one  of  ab- 
solute boslilitv,  so  far  as  the  nece-ssity  of  the  rita 
to  salvation,  or  its  pssession  of  any  religious  at 
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tnoral  worth  were  concerned  (Acts  xv. ;  Gal.  v.  2). 
hut  while  the  Apostles  resolutely  forbade  its  im- 
position by  authority  on  the  Gentiles,  tliey  made 
no  objection  to  its  practice,  a-s  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  or  expediency.  St.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5),  on  anotlier 
occasion  had  Timothy  circumcised  to  concihate  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with  more 
effect  as  being  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi.  3). 
The  Abyssinian  Christians  still  practice  circum- 
cision as  a  national  custom.  In  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  those  who  ascribed  etfi- 
cacy  to  the  mere  outward  rite,  are  spoken  cf  in  the 
N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  "the  concision"  or 
"  amputation  "  (tV  KaraTO/xTiv) ;  while  the  claim 
io  be  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for  Chris- 
tians themselves  (Phil.  iii.  2,  3).  An  ethical  idea 
is  attached  to  circumcision  even  in  the  0.  T.,  where 
uncircumcised  Ups  (Ex.  vi.  12,  30),  or  ears  (Jer.  vi. 
10),  or  hearts  (Lev.  xxvi.  41)  are  spoken  of,  i.  e., 
either  stammering  or  duU,  closed  as  it  were  with  a 

foreskin  (Gesen.  fftb.  Lex.  s.  v.  V^ll?),  or  rather 
rebellious  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx.  6;  Jer.  iv.  4), 
because  circumcision  was  the  sjTubol  of  purity  (see 
Is.  Iii.  1).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  called  uncir- 
cumcised, or  in  other  words  unclean  (Lev.  xix.  23). 
In  the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spiritual  idea  of  purity 
and  hohness  is  fully  developed  (Col.  ii.  11,  13; 
Kom.  ii.  28,  29).  T.  T.  P. 

CIS  (Rec.  T.  Ki's  [and  so  written  because  the 
(Jreek  alphaljet  did  not  express  sh]  ;  Lachm.  [Tisch. 
Treg.J  with  [Sin.]  A  B  C  D,  Keis-  Cis),  Acts 
xiii.  21.     [KisH,  1.] 

CI'SAI  [2  syl.]  (Kicrahs;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Keicraios:]   Cls),  Esth.  xi.  2.      [KiSH,  2.] 

CISTERN  (~l"l2,  from  "1K3,  dig  or  bm-e, 
Gesen.  176:  usually  Aukkos'-  cisierna  or  lactis),  a, 
receptacle  for  water,  either  conducted  from  an  ex- 
ternal spring,  or  proceeding  from  rain-fall. 

The  dryness  of  the  summer  months  between  May 
and  September,  in  S}Tia,  and  the  scarcity  of  springs 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of 
which  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  Travels,  33.5;  S.  .Jerome,  quoted  by  Har- 
mer,  i.  148;  Robinson,  i.  4-30;  Kitto,  Pliys.  Geor/r. 
of  H.  L.  302,  303).     Thus  the  cistern  is  essentially 

distinguished  from  the  living  spring  Xl'^i  '-^''^  > 
but  from  the  well  "l^S,  Beer,  only  in  the  fact 
that  Beer  is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a  place 
ordinarily  containing  water  rising  on  the  spot,  while 

1*2,  Bor,  is  often  used  for  a  dry  pit,  or  one  that 
may  be  left  dry  at  pleasure  (Stanley,  .S.  tf  P.  512, 
514).  [Ain;  Well.]  The  larger  sort  of  public 
tanks  or  reservoirs,  in  Arabic,  Birkeh,  Hebrew  Be- 
recah,  are  usually  called  in  A.  V.  "  pool,"  while 
for  the  smaller  and  more  private  it  is  convenient  to 
resen'e  the  name  cistern. 

Both  birkehs  and  cisterns  are  frequent  through- 
out the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  the 
construction  of  them  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
affords  peculiar  facilities  either  in  original  excava- 
tion, or  by  enlargement  of  natural  cavities.  Dr. 
Robinson  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  water  during  the  rainy  season  in 
tanks   and  cisterns,  in   the  cities   and   fields,  and 
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along  the  high  roads,  for  the  sastenance  of  them- 
selves and  their  flocks,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the 
passing  traveller.  INIany  of  these  are  obviously  an- 
tique, and  exist  along  ancient  roads  now  deserted. 
On  the  long  forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
"  broken  cisterns  "  of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
regular  intervals.  Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo 
as  well  supphed  with  water,  in  a  dry  neighborhood 
(xvi.  760),  depends  mainly  for  this  upon  its  'cis- 
terns, of  which  almost  every  private  house  possesses 
one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
4,  belonging  to  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Robinson 
resided.  (1.)  1.')  ft.  X8X12  deep.  (2.)  8X4 
X15.  (3.)  10X10X15.  (4.)  30X30X20. 
The  cisterns  have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the 
top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  above,  and 
furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket 
(Eccl.  xii.  6),  so  that  they  have  externally  much 
the  appearance  of  an  ordhiary  well.  The  water  ia 
conducted  into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  with  care  remains 
sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  In 
this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses  and  public 
buildings  axe  supphed  (Robinson,  i.  324-5).  Jose- 
phus  (B.  J.  iv.  4,  §  4)  describes  the  abundant  pro- 
vision for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses 
of  Jerusalem,  a  supply  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  its  capacity  for  defense,  while  the  dryness 
of  the  neighborhood,  verifying  Strabo's  expression 
Tr]v  kvkKoi  ;ccopaj'  exov  Kvirpav  Kol  6.vvSpov,  has 
in  aU  cases  hindered  the  operations  of  besiegers. 
Thus  Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water  outside 
the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attach  of  Sennach- 
erib (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progress  of  Antio- 
chus  Sidetes,  r..  c.  134,  was  at  first  retarded  by 
want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afterwards 
unexpectedly  relieved  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  2; 
CUnton,  iii.  331).  Josephus  also  imputes  to  divine 
interposition  the  supply  of  water  with  which  the 
army  of  Titus  was  furnished  after  suffering  from 
want  of  it  (B.  J.  v.  9,  §  4).  The  crusaders  also, 
during  the  siege  A.  d.  1099,  were  harassed  by  ex- 
treme want  of  water  while  the  besieged  were  fully 
supplied  (Matth.  Paris,  ffist.  pp.  46,  40,  ed.  Wat.). 
The  defense  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother  of  Herod, 
against  Antigonus,  was  enabled  to  be  prolonged, 
owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the  cisterns 
by  a  shower  of  rain  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  2),  and 
in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cisterns 
and  reservoirs,  by  which  that  fortress  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  the  case  of  .Jerusalem  and  Machaerus  (B.  J.  iv. 
4,  §  4,  iv.  6,  §  2,  vii.  8,  §  3).  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
says  very  Mttle  water  is  found  at  Jerusalem,  but  the 
inliabitants  drink  rain-water,  which  they  collect  in 
their  houses  {Early  Trav.  p.  84). 

Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belonging  to  pri- 
vate houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sermein,  near 
Aleppo  {Syria,  p.  121),  El  Bara,  in  the  Orontes 
valley  (p.  132),  Dhami  and  Mssema  in  the  Lejah 
(pp.  110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  331),  Kerek  in 
Moab  (p.  377),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  334).  Of  some 
at  Hableh,  near  Gilgal,  the  dimensions  are  given 
by  Robinson:  — (10  7  ft.  X  5X3  deep.  (2.) 
Nearly  the  same  as  (1).  (3.)  12X9X8.  They 
have  one  or  two  steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  one  near  Gaza,  now  disused,  described 
by  Sandys  as  "  a  mighty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the 
rain-water,  and  descended  into  by  stairs  of  stone" 
(Sandys,  p.  150;  Robinson,  ii.  39).  Of  those  at 
Mableh,  some  were  covered  with  flat  stones  resting 
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oil  arches,  some  entirely  open,  and  all  evidently  an- 
eient  (IJoliinson,  iii.  i;J7;. 

I^nijity  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons 
Mid  places  of  confinement.     Joseph  was  cast  into  a 

"pit,"  112  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  his  "dun- 
peon  "  in  Egypt  is  called  hy  the  same  name  (xli. 
14).  JeremiiUi  was  thrown  into  a  miry  thoucrh 
empty  cistern,  wliose  depth  is  indicated  by  the 
cords  used  to  let  him  down  (.ler.  xxxviii.  fi).  To 
this  prison  tradition  lias  a-ssifi^ied  a  locality  near 
the  gate  called  Herod's  gate  (HasseUpiist,  p.  140; 
Maundrell,  Knrly  Trar.  p.  448).  Vitruvius  (viii. 
7)  describes  tiie  metiiod  in  use  in  his  day  for  con- 
structing water  tinks,  but  the  native  rock  of  Pal- 
estine usually  superseded  the  necessity  of  more  art 
in  tiiis  work  than  is  sufficient  to  excavate  a  basin 
of  the  re(iuired  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  supplied  with  water 
cont;iined  in  arched  cisterns  supported  by  pillars, 
extending  under  a  great  part  of  the  old  city  (Van 
Egmont,  Travels,  ii.  134).     [Pool;  Wem,.] 

H.  W.  P. 
CITHERN  (=cilhara,  KiBdpa,  1  IMacc.  iv. 
54),  a  musical  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employed  by  the  Chaldeans  at  balls  and 
routs,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Pales- 
tine on  their  retuni  thither  after  the  Pab\  Ionian 
Captivity.  The  cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species, 
and  was  known  at  a  later  period  as  the  ( i/lirn, 
under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  the  old  dram- 
atists as  having  constituted  part  of  tiie  furniture 
of  a  barber's  shop.  C)f  the  same  species  is  the 
Cither  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany,  I'yrol,  and 
Switzerland. 

AN'ith  res[>ect  to  the  shape  of  the  Cithern  or 
Cithara  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  is  divided :  according  to  some  it  re- 
sembled in  fumi  the  (ireek  Delta  (A),  others  repre- 
sent it  as  a  half -moon,  and  others  again  like  the 
modem  guitar.  In  many  eastern  countries  it  is 
still  in  use,  with  strings  varying  in  number  from 
three  to  twenty-four.  L'ndcr  the  name  of  Koothir, 
the  traveller  Niebuhr  describes  it  as  a  wooden  plate 
or  dish,  with  a  hole  beneath  and 
a  piece  of  skin  stretched  above 
like  a  drum.  Two  sticks,  joined 
after  the  manner  of  a  fan,  pass 
through  the  skin  at  the  end,  and 
wiiere  the  two  sticks  stand  apart 
they  .are  connected  by  a  trans- 
vers-il  piece  of  wood.  Prom 
the  upper  end  of  this  wooden 
triangle  to  the  point  below  are 
fastened  five  chords,  which  at  a 
little  distance  above  their  junc- 
tion, pass  over  a  bridge,  like  the 
strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a  leather  tlions; 
fastene<l  to  one  of  the  Intend  sticks  of  the  triangle. 
In  Mendelssfihn's  edition  of  the  Psalms  represen- 
tations are  given  of  the  several  musical  instruments 
met  with  in  the  s.acrefl  liooks,  and  Kimthir  or  Kolh- 
ros  is  describe<l  by  the  accompanjini;  figure. 

Tlie  Cithara,  if  it  be  not  the  s;inie  with,  resem- 
bles very  closely,  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the 

iiook  of  Psalms  under  the  denominations  of  n22, 

—2'^,  75]?,  respectively  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
'•harp,"  "psaltery,"  "organ."  In  Chaldee,  Cithara 
m  tTMHlatcil   D^l.?",   the    Keri   for   CV,"!"" 
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(Dan.  iii.  5).  In  the  A.  V.  DTl/ll  is  rendered 
"  harp,"  and  the  same  word  is  employed  instead  of 
Cithern  (I  Mace.  iv.  54)  in  Pobert  Barker's  edition 
of  the  Kiif/llnh  Bible,  I^ndon,  IfilS.  (iesenius 
considers  Cithara  as  the  same  with  liarp;  but  Lu- 
ther translates  Kiddpats  by  mit  PjVifen,  "with 
pijjes."  (See  Biour  to  Mendelssohn's  Psalms,  2d 
Pref. ;    Niebuhr,    Travels;    I'iirst's    Concordance; 

Gesenius  on  the  word  DIITli^.)         D.  W.  M. 

CITIES.  (1.)  C'll',  plur.  of  both  IIW,  Mr, 
and  also  1"^^,  '/r,  from  "1^^,  to  keep  watch  —  Ges. 

p.  1004,  5;  once  (Judg.  x.  4)  in  plur.  2"'n^2?,  for 
the  sake  of  a  play  with  the  same  word,  plur.  of 
"T^l?,  a  young  ass:  Tr6\eis'  civitates,  or  urbes. 
(2.)  TT^'^i^,  Kiiy'ath;    once   in   dual,    C^Hp^, 

Kirjathaim  (Num.  xxxii.  37),  from  Hip,  approach 
as  an  enemy,  prefixed  as  a  name  to  many  names  of 
towns  on  both  sides  of  the  .Jordan  existing  before 
the  coni]uest,  as  Kirjath-Arba,  proIial>ly  the  most 
ancient  name  for  city,  but  seldom  used  in  prose  as 
a  general  name  for  town  (Ges.  p.  1236;  Stanley, 
S.  <f  P.  A  pp.  §  80). 

The  classification  of  the  human  race  into  dwellers 
in  towns  and  nomad  wanderers  (Gen.  iv.  20,  22) 
seems  to  lie  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense  of 
both  words,  Wr,  or  '/;•,  and  Kirjulh,  namely,  as 
])laces  of  security  against  an  enemy,  distinguished 
from  the  unwalled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resist- 
ance is  more  easily  overcome  by  the  marauding 
trilies  of  the  desert.  This  distinction  is  found  act- 
UMJly  existing  in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Aral>ia,  in 
which  the  tent-dwellers  are  found,  like  the  lieeha- 
bites,  almost  side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
sometimes  even  sojourning  within  them,  but  not 
amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants,  and  in  general 
making  the  desert  their  home,  and,  unlike  the 
liechabites,  robbery  their  undissembled  occupation 
(.ludiT.  V.  7:  Jer.  xxxv.  9,  11;  Kraser,  Persi'i,  3fi6, 
;iSO:  .Alalcolm,  Shtchesof  Persia,  147-15(5;  Hurek- 
hurdt.  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  157;  Wellsted,  Travel* 
in  Arabia,  i.  335;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  90,  181, 
188;  Vaux,  Nineveh  and  Perse/wlis,  c.  ii.  note  a; 
Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  272;  Nin.  cf  Bab.  141). 
[Vn.i,A(;K,s.] 

The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-building 
is  of  Enoch  by  Cain,  in  the  land  of  his  "  exile  " 

(Ti^,  Nixl,  Gen.  iv.  17).  After  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  founded  Ralwl, 
I'.rcih,  Accad,  anil  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
aiiri  A-ishur,  a  lirancli  from  the  same  stock,  built 
Nineveh,  IJehoboth-by-the-river,  Calali,  and  Kesen, 
the  last  being  "a  great  city."  A  subsenuent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidon,  (Jaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mal),  /clioim,  and  I.asiia,  as  cities  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  liut  without  implying  for  them  .antiijnity  equal 
to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x.  10-12,  19, 
xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  Sir  II.  Kawlinson  supposes, 
(1)  that  the  expedition  of  (,'hedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.) 
was  prior  to  the  building  of  Habylon  or  Nineveh, 
indicating  a  migration  or  conquest  from  Persia  or 
Assyria;  (2)  that  by  Nimrod  is  to  be  understood, 
not  an  individual,  but  a  name  denoting  the  "set- 
tlers" in  the  .Assyrian  plain;  and  (-T)  that  the 
names  Hehoboth,  Calah,  itc,  when  first  mentioned, 
only  denoted  sites  of  buildings  afterwanla  erected. 
He  supposes  that   Nineveh  was  built  al)0ut  1250 
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B  c,  and  Calah  about  a  century  later,  while  Bab- 
ylon appears  to  have  existed  in  the  15th  century 
B.  c.  If  this  be  correct,  we  must  infer  that  the 
places  then  attacked,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  &c.,  vfere 
cities  of  higher  antiquity  tlian  Nineveh  or  Babylon, 
inasmuch  as  when  they  were  destroyed  a  few  years 
later,  they  were  cities  in  every  sense  of  tlie  term. 
The  name  Kirjatliaim,  "double-city"  (Ges.  p. 
1236 ),  indicates  an  existing  city,  and  not  only  a  site. 
It  may  be  added  tliat  the  remains  of  civic  buildmgs 
existing  in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not, 
in  some  cases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  ab- 
original Emims  and  Kephaims.  (See  also  the  name 
Avil;h,  'ruins,"  ^es.  p.  lOOU;  Gen.  xix.  1,  29,  xxxvi. 
35;  Is  xxiii.  13;  Willdnson,  ^«c.  Kgypt.  i.  308; 
Layard,  Nin.  (f  Bah.  p.  532 ;  Porter.  Damascus,  i. 
309.  ii.  196;  Rawlinson,  Outlines  of  Assyr.  Hist. 
4,  5.)  But  though  it  appears  probable  that,  what- 
ever dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Bab- 
ylon or  Nineveh  in  their  later  condition,  they  were 
in  fact  rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  towns  in  some  form  or  other 
may  have  occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh 
or  Calah;  it  is  quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in 
Syria  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  himself 
came  from  "  Ur,"  the  "city"  of  the  Chaldaeans 
(Ges.  p.  55;  Rawlinson,  p.  4). 

Tlie  earliest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so 
called,  is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22);  but  it 
is  certain  that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed 
on  the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus. 
The  last,  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
must  from  its  unrivalled  situation  have  always  com- 
manded a  congregated  population;  Hebron  is  said 
to  liave  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis) 
in  Egypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  Syrian  town  which 
presents  the  elements  of  a  date  for  its  foundation 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  409;  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  6,  §  4;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  LiJ'e  and 
Ep.  of  St.  Paul,  i.  94,  96). 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  date 
may  be  given  to  Egyptian  civilization,  there  were 
inhabited  cities  in  Egypt  long  before  this  (Gen.  xii. 
14,  15;  Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  151;  Willvinson, 
i.  307;  Diet,  of  Geogr.  art.  Tanis).  The  name, 
however,  of  Hebron,  Kirjath-Arba,  indicates  its  ex- 
istence at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 
as  the  city,  or  fortified  place  of  Arba,  an  aboriginal 
province  of  southern  Palestine  (Gen.  xxiii.  2;  Josh, 
tiv.  15).     The  "tower  of  Edar,"  near  Bethlehem, 

or  "  of  flocks  "  "17.S  '1!^?>  indicates  a  position 
fortified  against  marauders  (Gen.  xxxv.  21). 
Whether  "  thf  city  of  Slialem  "  be  a  site  or  an 
existing  town  cannot  be  determined,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as 
well  identified  in  the  present  day,  as  its  importance 
is  a  fortified  place  is  plain  from  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative (Geil.  xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv.  20,  26;  Robinson, 
ii.  287).  On  the  whole  it  seems  plain  that  the  Ca- 
naanite,  who  was  "  in  the  land  "  before  the  coming 
of  Abraham,  had  already  built  cities  of  more  or  less 
importance,  which  had  been  largely  increased  by 
the  time  of  the  return  from  Egypt. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were 
cities  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  14,  15;  Num.  xiii.  22; 
Wilkinson,  i.  4,  5).  The  Israelites,  during  their 
wjourn  there,  were  employed  in  building  or  forti- 
fying the  "  treasure  cities  "  of  Pithom  (Abbasieli) 
ind  Raamses  (Ex.  i.  11:  Herod,  ii.  158;  Winer, 
Gusenius,  s.  rr.  ;  Robinson,  i.  54,  55*-  but  their 
lMU<rU  habiUi  make  it  unlikely  tliat  they  should 
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build,  still  less  fortify,  cities  >f  their  own  in  Goshen 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  1-11). 

Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Syria  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had  grown  in  power  ana 
in  number  of  "fenced  cities."  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  iirescrved  to  the 
present  day ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  ()g,  in  Bashan, 
were  60  "  great  cities  witli  walls  and  brazen  bars," 
besides  unwalled  villages  ;  and  also  23  cities  in 
Gilead,  which  were  occapied  and  perhaps  partly 
rebuilt  or  fortified  by  the  trilies  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxi.  21,  32,  33,  35,  xxxii.  1-3,  34,  42; 
Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  14;  Josh,  xi.,  xiii.;  1  K.  iv.  13; 
1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Burcldiardt,  ,Syria,  pp.  311,  457: 
Porter,  Damasctis,  ii.  195,  196,  206,  259,  275). 

On  the  west  of  Jordan,  whilst  31  "  royal  "  cities 
are  enumerated  (Josh,  xii.),  in  the  district  assigned 
to  Judah  125  "  cities  "  with  villages  are  reckoned 
(Josh.  XV.);  in  Benjamin  26;  to  Simeon  17;  Zab- 
ulun  12;  Issachar  16;  Asher  22;  Naphtali  19; 
Dan  17  (Josh,  xviii.,  xix.).  But  from  some  of 
these  the  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a  late  pe- 
riod, and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  captured  tiU  the 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 

From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city- 
dwelling  and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.  David  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon, 
besides  embellishing  his  capital,  also  budt  or  re- 
built Tadmor,  Palmyra,  Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor, 
and  Megiddo,  besides  store-cities  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9, 
10;  1  K.  ix.  15-18;  2  Chr.  viii.  6).  To  Solomon 
also  is  ascribed  by  eastern  tradition  the  building 
of  Persepolis  (Chardin,  Voyat/e,  viii.  390;  Mau- 
delslo,  i.  4;  Kuran,  ch.  xxxviii. ). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1  K.  xii. 
25;  Judg.  ix.  45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10), 
of  Baasha  at  Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv. 
17,  22),  of  Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi.  24),  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jericho  in  the  time  of  Aliab  (xvi.  34),  the 
works  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  of  Jotham 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and 
later  still,  the  works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  be- 
long to  their  respective  articles. 

Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habita- 
tion may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  —  (1)  cit- 
ies; (2)  towns  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resoit 
and  defense;  (3)  unwalled  villages.  The  cities 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases 
"  fenced  cities,"  i.  e.  possessing  a  wall  with  towers 
and  gates  (Lev.  xxv.  29;  Deut.  ix.  1;  Josh.  ii.  15, 
vi.  20;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  1  K.  iv.  13;  2  K.  vi.  26, 
vii.  3,  xviii.  8,  13;  Acts  ix.  25);  ami  as  a  mark 
of  conquest  was  to  break  down  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  city  wall  of  the  captured  place,  so  the  first 
care  of  the  defenders,  as  of  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  captivity,  was  to  rebuild  the  fortifica- 
tions (2  K.  xiv.  13,  22;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  6,  xxxiii 
14;  Neh.  iii ,  iv.,  vi.,  vii.;  1  Mace.  iv.  60,  61,  x.  45, 
Xen.  ffdl.  ii.  2,  §  15). 

But  around  the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times, 

lay  undefended  suburbs   (3^tt''~'!ip,  ireptaTrSfjia, 

suljurbana.  1  Chr.  vi.  57  ff. ;  Num.  xxxv.  1-5,  Josh, 
xxi.),  to  which  tlie  privileges  of  the  city  extended. 
The  city  thus  became  the  citadel,  while  the  jxtpula- 
tion  overflowed  into  the  suburbs  (1  Mace.  xi.  61). 
The  absence  of  walls  as  uidicating  security  in  peace- 
alile  times,  combined  with  populousness,  as  was  tha 
case  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Egypt,  is  illustrat- 
ed by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ii.  4;  1  K.  iv.  25; 
.Martineau,  E:isl.  Life,  i.  306). 

According  t<«  I'Vvstera  custom,  special  cities  wen 
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»ppointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for  the  senice 
of  the  state:  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horse- 
men, for  huikiinij  purposes,  for  provision  for  the 
royal  talile.  Special  governors  for  these  and  their 
■ui  rounding  districts  were  appointed  by  David  and 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  I'J;  1  ("hr.  xxvii.  25; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi.  3;  1  Mace.  x.  39;  Xen.  Atuib. 
i.  4,  §  10).  To  this  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in 
his  paralile  of  tlie  pounds,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
theory  of  Hindoo  goverinnent,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  lords  of  single  townsiiips,  of  10,  100, 
or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix.  17,  19;  Klphinstone, 
/lu/ia,  ch.  ii.,  i.  39,  and  Aj>p.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  Levites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 
13  were  si^^'cially  reserved  for  the  family  of  Aaron, 
9  in  Judah  and  4  in  Benjamin,  and  G  as  refuge 
cities  (.Josh.  xxi.  13,  42),  but  after  tlie  division  of 
the  kingdoms  the  Levites  in  Israel  left  their  cities 
and  resorted  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xi. 
13,  14). 

The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  the  (.'aptivity  in  a  council  of  elders 
with  judges,  who  were  required  to  be  priests :  Jose- 
phus  says  seven  judges  with  two  Levites  as  officers, 
inrripfTai  (Ueut.  xxi.  5,  19,  xvi.  18,  xix.  17;  Kuth 
iv.  2;  Joseph.  Anl.  iv.  8,  §  14).  Under  the  kings 
a  president  or  governor  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed (1  K.  x.xii.  26;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25);  and 
judges  were  sent  out  on  circuit,  who  referred  mat- 
ters of  doubt  to  a  council  composed  of  priests.  In- 
vites, and  elders,  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29;  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  8,  10,  11).  After  the  Captivity 
I'^zra  made  similar  arrangements  for  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  judges  (l'>.r.  vii.  25).  In  the  time  of  Jo- 
gephus  there  appear  to  have  been. councils  in  the 
pro\incial  towns,  with  presidents  in  each,  under  the 
directions  of  the  gre;it  council  at  Jenisalem  (Jo- 
Beph.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §  4;  J5.  J.  ii.  21,  §  3;  lit.  12, 
13,  27,  34,  57,  01,  G8,  74).     [Sanhkdkim.] 

In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  is  nuich 
increased  (Niebuhr,  I'oyntje,  ii.  172,  239;  Cony- 
beare  and  Ilowson,  i.  96;  J\vthen,  p.  240).  The 
vast  extent  of  Nineveh  and  of  Habylon  may  thus 
be  in  part  accounted  for  (Diod.  ii.  70;  Quint.  Curt. 
V.  i.  26;  Jon.  iv.  11;  Chardin,  V<nj.  vii.  273,  284; 
Porter,  Dnmascus,  i.  153;  P.  della  Valle,  ii.  33). 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
famels,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers,  to 
pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
utreets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enougli  for 
chariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  5;  Olearius, 
Trav.  pp.  294,  309;  IJurckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arabin, 
i.  188;  Buckingham,  A7-ab  Tribes,  p.  330;  Mrs. 
Po<jle,  Knylhliw.  in  liijypi,  i.  141).     The  word  for 

streets  used  by  Nahum  —  m^nn,  from  ^PT^, 

In-iinil,  irXaTf?oi  —  is  used  also  of  streets  or  broad 
pLaces  in  Jenis.ilem  (I'rov.  i.  20;  Jer.  v.  1,  xxii.  4; 
Cant.  iii.  2);  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
TTKarelat  into  wliich  tiie  sick  were  lirougiit  to  re- 
ceive the  8iia<low  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  v.  15)  were 
more  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the 
special  /)i<izze  of  the  city.  It  seems  likely  tliat  the 
immense  concourse  which  resorted  to  .lerusaleni  at 
the  feasts  would  induce  wider  streets  tiian  in  otiier 
cities,  llerod  liuilt  in  Autioch  a  wide  street  paved 
Willi  itone,  and  iiaving  covered  ways  on  eacii  side, 
.^grippa  II.  ((.ivi'd  .lenisaJeni  with  white  stone  (.lo- 
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seph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  2,  3,  xx.  9,  §  7).  The  Sti'aight 
street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defined  and  i-ecog 
nizable  (Irby  and  Mangles,  v.  80;  Hobinson,  iii. 
454,  455). 

In  building  C»sarea,  Josephus  says  that  Herod 
was  careful  to  carry  out  the  drainage  effectually 
(.Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  19,  §  6);  we  cannot  determine 
whetiier  the  internal  commerce  of  Jewish  cities  was 
carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  bazaars,  but  we 
read  of  the  bakers'  street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and  Jo- 
sephus speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware 
market,  a  place  of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  the 
clothes  market,  at  Jerusalem  {B.  J.  v.  8,  §  1). 

The  open  spaces  (7rAaTf7a«)  near  the  gates  cf 
towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used 
as  places  of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding 
courts  l)y  kings  and  judges,  and  of  general  resort 
by  citizens  (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Ruth  iv.  1;  2  Sam.  xv. 
2,  xviii.  24;  2  K.  vii.  1,  3,  20;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9, 
xxxii.  6;  Neh.  viii.  13;  Job  xxix.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19; 
Matt.  vi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  26).  They  were  also  used 
as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment 
(Jer.  XX.  2;  Am.  v.  10). 

Prisons  were  under  the  kingly  government,  with- 
in the  royal  precinct  (Gen.  xxxix.  20;  IK.  xxii. 
27;  Jer.  x.vxii.  2;  Neh.  iii.  25;  Acts  xxi.  34,  xxiii. 
35). 

(ireat  pains  were  taken  to  supply  botli  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  with  water,  l)oth  by  tanks  and  cis- 
terns for  rain-water,  and  by  reservoirs  supplied  by 
aqueducts  from  distant  springs.  Such  was  the 
fountain  of  Gilion,  the  aqueduct  of  Ilezekiah  (2  K. 
XX.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30;  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  of  Solo- 
mon (Eccl.  ii.  6),  of  which  last  water  is  still  con- 
veyed from  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Maun- 
drell,  Karhj  Trnv.  p.  457;  Robinson,  i.  347,  348). 
Josephus  also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate 
to  bring  water   to   Jerusalem   {Ant.    xviii.  3,  2). 

[CoNllUlT.] 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were,  out- 
side the  city  (Num.  xix.  11,  10;  Matt.  viii.  28; 
Luke  vii.  12;  John  xix.  41;  Ileb.  xiii.  12). 

II.  W.  P. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE    (l^ViT^H  '^'^V, 

from  t^^p,  to  cmUract  \take  in,  i.  e.  a  fugitive, 
hence,  cities  of  7-ecepii(m],  Gesen.  p.  1216:  tfJAsij 
Twv  ^vya5evrr]piwu,  (pvyaSevrvpta,  ipvyaSfia'. 
opjiidit  in  J'liijilirorum  (iiixiliti,  prasldiii.  stpn7-itta  ; 
vrbis  fiuplirortim).  Six  Levitical  cities  specially 
chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide  until 
released  from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  (Num.  XXXV.  6,  13,  15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
[Blood,  Revknguk  ok.]  There  were  three  on 
each  side  of  Jordan.  (1.)  Kkdksm,  in  Naj)litali, 
Kti/cs,  about  twenty  miles  K.  S.  K.  from  Tyre, 
twelve  S.  S.  W.  from  Bnuins  (1  Chr.  vi.  76;  Rob- 
inson, ii.  439;  Iknj.  of  Tudela,  Knvlij  Trav.  p.  89). 
(2.)  SiiKCiiKM,  in  Mount  I'lihraim,  Ni'ibulus  (Josh. 
xxi.  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67;  2  Chr.  x.  1;  Robinson,  ii. 
287,  288).  (3.)  Hkbkon,  in  Judah.  d-Kliulil. 
The  two  last  were  royal  cities,  and  the  latter  sacer- 
dot^d  also,  iniiabited  i>y  David,  and  fortified  by  Re- 
hoboam  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2  Sam.  v.  5;  1  C  hr.  vi.  55, 
xxix.  27;  2  Chr.  xi.  10;  Robinson,  i.  213,  ii.  89). 
(4.)  On  the  K.  side  of  Jordan  —  Bkzk  it,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reulien,  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  said  in  the 
(iemarato  be  >ppcisite  to  Hebron,  [wriiaiJS  Bosor, 
but  the  site  his  not  )et  lieen  found  (Deut.  iv.  43- 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Mace.  v.  26:  Joseph.  AiU 
iv.  7,  §  4;  lieland,  p.  602).     (6.)  Ka.moth-Gu* 
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BAD,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  on  or 
near  the  site  of  es-Szalt  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xxi. 
38;  1  K.  xxii.  3;  Reland,  iii.  966).  (6.)  Gulan, 
in  Bashan,  in  the  liali'-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  town 
whose  site  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  which 
doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Gauloni- 
tis,  Jaitlan  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  .losh  xxi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
71;  Joseph.  AiU.  iv.  7,  §  4;  Keland,  p.  815;  Por- 
ter. Damascus,  ii.  251,  254 ;  Burckliardt,  Syria,  p. 
2861. 

ITie  Gremara  notices  that  the  cities  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordan  were  nearly  opposite  each  other,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  to  divide  the  land 
in'o  tliree  parts  (Deut.  xix.  2;  Keland,  iii.  662). 
Jilaimonides  says  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge-cities 
were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  the  homicide 
gratuitously  (Calmet,  On  Num.  xxxv.). 

Most  of  the  Rabbinical  refinements  on  the  Law 
are  stated  under  Blood,  Kevengek  ob'.  To 
them  may  be  added  the  following.  If  the  homi- 
cide committed  a  fresh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was 
to  flee  to  another  city;  but  if  he  were  a  Levite,  to 
wander  from  city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that 
when  the  Messiah  came  three  more  cities  would  be 
added;  a  misinterpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut. 
xix.  8,  9  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor.  clii.  208).  The 
altar  at  Jerusalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the 
city  itself,  possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under 
similar  restrictions;  a  privilege  claimed,  as  regards 
the  former,  successfully  by  Adonijah  and  in  vain 
by  Joab;  accorded,  as  regards  the  city,  to  Shimei, 
but  forfeited  by  him  (1  K.  i.  53,  ii.  28,  33,  36,  46). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  pre- 
sent some  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Levit- 
ical cities  were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits 
(about  583  yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture 
and  other  purposes.  Presently  after,  2000  cubits 
are  ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4, 
5).  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either 
the  2000  cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as 
"fields  of  the  suburbs"  (Lev.  xxv.  34)  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  gift  to  Caleb,  which 
excluded  the  city  of  Hebron,  but  included  the 
"  fields  and  villages  of  the  city  "  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12, 
Patrick),  or  that  the  additional  2000  cubits  were 
a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities,  whilst  the  other 
Levitical  cities  had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb. 
Calraet  supposes  the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  meas- 
ured parallel,  and  the  1000  perpendicular  to  the 
city  wall;  an  explanation,  however,  which  supposes 
all  the  cities  to  be  of  the  same  size  (Calmet,  On 
Num.  xxxv.). 

The  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  many  Greek 
and  Roman  towns,  especially  Ephesus,  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  much  abused,  and  was  curtailed  by 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  60,  63).  [t  was  granted, 
under  certain  limitations,  to  churches  by  Christian 
emperors  (Cod.  i.  tit.  12;  Gibbon,  ch.  xx.  iii.  35, 
Smith).  Hence  came  the  right  of  sanctuary  pos- 
sessed by  so  many  churches  in  the  middle  ages 
(Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ix.  pt.  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  302, 
11th  ed.).  H.  W.   ^ 

CIT'IMS  (KtTieot  [rather  Kirie??] ;  A.ex. 
"CiTiaioC  Cetei),  1  JIacc.  viii.  5.     [Chittim.] 

CITIZENSHIP  UoXiTfia:  civitas).  The 
use  of  this  term  in  Scripture  has  exclusive  reference 
to  the  usages  of  the  Roman  empire ;  in  the  Hebrew 
sommouwoalth,  which  was  framed  on  a  basis  of  re- 
ligious rather  than  of  political  privileges  and  distinc- 
rions,  th;   idea  of  the  commonwealth  was  merjred 
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in  that  of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew 
and  even  strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  were 
admitted.  [Con(;kegation  ;  Sthangeks.J  Th» 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was  widely  extended 
under  the  emjjerors;  it  was  originally  acquh-ed  in 
various  ways,  as  by  purchase  (Acts  xxii.  28 ;  Cic 
ad  Fain.  xiii.  36;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  17),  by  militarj 
services  (Cic.  jn-o  Balb.  22;  Suet.  Auij.  47),  by 
favor  (Tae.  Hist.  iii.  47),  or  by  manumission.  The 
right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  The  Jews  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  Julius  C»sar  in  the  Egj-ptian  war  (Jo- 
sejjh.  A)it.  xiv.  8,  §  1,  2),  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  that 
ground :  certain  it  is  that  great  numbers  of  Jews, 
who  were  Roman  citizens,  were  scattered  over 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  (Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  13,  14). 
Among  the  privileges  attached  to  citizenship,  we 
may  note  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impris- 
oned without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still 
less  be  scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63, 
66);  the  simple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  a  magistrate  from  such  a  step  (Acts 
xxii.  25;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62),  as  any  infringement 
of  the  privilege  was  visited  with  severe  pmiishmeut. 
A  Jew  could  only  plead  exemption  from  such  treat- 
ment before  a  Roman  magistrate ;  he  was  still  liable 
to  it  from  Jewish  authorities  (2  Cor.  xi.  24 ;  Seld. 
de  Syn.  ii.  15,  §  11).  Another  privilege  attaching 
to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  fi'om  a  provincial  tri- 
bunal to  the  emperor  at  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
[See  the  addition  to  Appeal,  Amer.  ed.] 

W.  L.  B. 

CITRON.     [Apple-tree.] 

CLAU'DA  (KA.au5rj,*  Acts  xxvii.  16;  called 
Gaudos  by  Mela  and  Phny,  K\av5os  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KXauSia  in  the  Stndiasmtis  Maris  Magni :  it 
is  still  called  Clauda-nesa,  or  Gavdonesi,  by  the 
Greeks,  which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into 
Gozzo).  This  small  island,  imimportant  in  itself 
and  in  its  history,  is  of  very  great  geographical  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at 
JNIelita.  The  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W. 
of  Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [Fair 
Havens],  and  nearly  due  S.  of  Ph(ENice.  (See 
Ptol.  iii.  17,  §  1;  Stndiasm.  p.  496,  ed.  Gail.) 
The  ship  was  seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  pass- 
ing Cape  Matala,  when  ofa  her  way  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm 
came  down  from  the  island  {Kar  avTrjs,  v.  14), 
[?  see  under  Crete],  and  there  was  danger  lest 
the  ship  should  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis 
(v.  17).  It  is  added  that  she  was  driven  to  Clauda 
and  ran  under  the  lee  of  it  (v.  16).  We  see  at 
once  that  this  is  in  harmony  with,  and  confirmatory 
of,  the  arguments  derivable  from  all  the  other  geo- 
graphical circumstances  of  the  case  (as  well  as  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word  Euroclydon  or  Euro- 
Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gale  came  from  the  N.  E.,  or  rather  E.  N.  E. 
Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there  would  be  smooth 
water,  advantage  of  which  was  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gettmg  the  boat  on  board  and  making 
preparations  for  riding  out  the  gale.  [Ship.] 
(Smith,  Voy.  and  Shipmrcck  of  St.  Paid,  2d  ed. 
pp.  92,  98,  253.)     [3d  ed.  1866,  pp.  94,  100,  2.50.] 

J.  S.  H. 

CLAUT)IA  (K\ai;5ia),  a  Christian  femali 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheus. 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  tliis  Claudia 
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iras  a  British  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Cogidub- 
nus,  an  all)-  of  Koiuc  (I'acit.  Aijricul.  14),  wlio 
took  the  name  of  his  imperial  jxitnm,  'I'iberius 
L'laiidins.  .She  apiK'ars  to  have  become  the  wife 
of  I'ndens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse. 
(.See  Martial,  lib.  iv.  A/"^'-  '•^•)  !'''«  I'udens.  we 
gather  from  an  inscription  found  at  (  hichester,  and 
now  in  the  gardens  at  Cioodwood,  w.as  at  one  time 
in  close  connection  with  kin;;  ( 'oiiidubnus,  and  g.tve 
an  .irea  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
which  was  built  by  that  king's  authorit)'.  And 
Claudia  is  said  in  Martial  (xi.  h'-i)  to  have  been 
ccerultis  BriUiiinis  eilil'i.  Moreover,  she  is  there 
also  called  Jiitfina.  Now  I'omponia,  wife  of  the 
late  comm.-inder  in  Uritaui,  Aulus  I'lautius,  under 
whom  (  kuidia's  father  w;is  received  into  alliance, 
Ijelonged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Mufi  were  one  of 
the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Kufa, 
and  Claudia  her  protegt'e,  the  latter  might  well  be 
called  Kutina;  and  we  know  that  I'onip>onia  was 
tried  as  siiperslitionis  taterme  ren  in  the  year  57, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  32;  so  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances concurrent,  tending  to  give  verisimilitude 
to  the  conjecture.  .See  .Archdeacon  WiUiams"s 
pamphlet,  "  (Jn  I'udens  and  Claudia;"  —  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Quarterly  Keview  for  July,  1858,  entitled 
"  The  Homaiis  at  Colchester;  "  —  and  an  Kxcursus 
in  Alford's  Creek  Testament,  vol.  iii.  Prolegg.  p. 
104.  in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first 
mentioned  ai-e  embodied  in  a  summary  form. 

H.  A. 
*  Conybeare  and  Howson  also  are  disposetl  to 
adopt  the  foregoing  view  of  the  personal  and  his- 
torical relations  of  Pudens  and  Claudia  {Lifv  nnd 
J'lngthf  vf  I'liiil,  ii.  594,  Anier.  ed.).  One  obvious 
exegetical  ditticulty  is  that  Linus  stands  nearer  than 
Pudens  to  Claudia  in  the  order  of  the  names  (2 
Tim.  iv.  21),  and  if  Claudia  was  the  wife  of  either, 
it  is  arbitrary  to  make  her  the  wife  of  the  latter 
rather  than  of  the  former.  The  rejily  made  to  this 
Ls  that  the  am.anuensis,  confused  by  Paul's  rapid 
dictation,  may  have  written  down  tlie  names  incor- 
rectly. The  (ierman  critics,  as  De  Wette,  Matthies, 
Hutlier  (in  ^Icycr's  Cotnm.  iib.  flag  jV.  Tegt.), 
Wiesinger,  find  no  such  point  of  contict  here 
between  secular  and  sacred  history,  but  pass  over 
the  name  simply  with  the  remark  that  Claudia  is 
otherwise  unknown.  Winer  and  Herzog  have  no 
articles  on  the  name.  The  combinations  which 
the  writers  assume  who  maintain  that  <  laudia  w.is 
a  Pritish  princess,  are  strained  and  hyputlietical. 
Pudens  and  (,'laudia  were,  confcsse<lly,  everyday 
names  among  the  Romans,  and  therefore  prove 
nothing  as  to  the  identity  of  tlie  persons.  The 
character  of  Martial  forbids  the  idea  that  he  coidil 
have  had  intimate  friends  among  the  friends  of  .St. 
Paul;  and  still  more,  his  invoking  on  them  the 
favor  of  heathen  gods  on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage  (iv.  l.'{)  .shows  that  they  were  still  addicted 
to  idolatry  and  not  worshippers  of  the  true  (Jod. 
The  "inscription  found  at  (Chichester"  also  (.see 
alwve)  represents  Pudens  a-s  a  pagan.  To  meet 
these  points,  we  are  required  to  "stip|)Ose  either 
that  Pudens  concealed  his  faith,  or  that  his  rel- 
»tives,  in  their  anxiety  to  shield  him.  did  idol- 
atn>ns  arts  in  his  name "  (Li/t  and  /-.'/ihtlis  of 
Paul,  ii.  .595).  North  of  the  Twee<l  this  ingenious 
theory  of  the  Pritish  origin  of  Claudia  h.as  found 
nuch  less  favor.  Sec  the  objections  to  it  forcilily 
♦t.twi  id  Dr.  Kitto's  Cyrt.  of  lilhl.  Lit.  i.  52!t.  :)d 
*d.,  18(J2.  The  writer  of  the  article  there  |mint» 
Hit  a  near  approach,  at  lm<c,  to  a  serious  chnm- 
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ological  difficulty.  "  Paul's  Pudens  and  Claudia^ 
if  husband  and  wife,  must  have  been  married  lid- 
fore  .\.  i>.  07,  the  latest  date  that  can  l)e  assigne^i 
to  Paul's  writing.  Put  Martial's  epigram  nnist 
have  been  written  after  this,  ]K>rhaps  several  years 
after,  for  he  came  to  l.'onie  only  in  a.  d.  06;  so 
that  if  they  were  married  persons  in  07,  it  is  not 
likely  Martial  would  celebrate  their  nuptiab  years 
after  this."  II. 

CLAU'DIUS  (KKavSioi;  in  full,  Tiberiua 
Claudius  Nero  Drusus  (jermanicus),  fourth  Konian 
emperor,  successor  of  Caius  Caligula,  leigncd  from 
41  to  54  A.  n.  He  was  son  of  Nero  l)rusus,  waa 
l)om  in  Lyons,  Aug.  1,  n.  c.  9  or  10,  and  live<l"pii- 
vate  and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his  being  called 
to  tlie  throne,  .January  24,  A.  i).  41.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  supreme  power  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  I'irst  (.Joseph. 
AnI.  xix.  2,  §§  1,  3,  4;  Suet.  Claud,  p.  10);  and 
when  on  the  throne  he  proved  himself  not  ungrate- 
ful to  him,  for  he  enlarged  the  territory  of  Agrippa 
by  adding  to  it  Judtea,  .Samaria,  and  some  districts 
of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod  to 
tlie  kingdom  of  Ch.alcis,  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §  C; 
Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
his  brother's  death,  the  presidency  over  tlie  Temple 
at  .Jerusalem  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  1,  §  3).  In  Clau- 
dius's reign  there  were  several  famines,  arising  from 
unfavorable  harvests  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  11 ;  Euseb. 
Cln-wi.  Armen.  i.  209,  271;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13), 
and  one  such  occurred  in  Palestine  and  Sma  (Acts 
xi.  28-.30)  under  the  procurators  Cuspius  Fadus 
and  Tiberius  Alexander  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §  0, 
and  5,  §  2),  which  perhaps  lasted  some  years. 
( 'laudius  was  induced  by  a  tunndt  of  the  Jews  in 
Home,  to  expel  them  from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud. 
p.  25,  "Juda?os  impul.sore  Chresto  assidue  tumultu- 
antes  Poma  expulit;  "  cf.  Acts  xviii.  2).  It  is  prol)- 
able  that  Suetonius  here  refers  to  some  open  dis- 
.sension  between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  when  it, 
and  the  consequent  edict,  took  place,  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Orosius  {Hist.  vii.  0)  fixes  it  in  the  9th  year 
of  Claudius,  a.  d.  49  or  ,50;  referring  to  Joseplnis, 
who,  however,  says  nothing  aliout  it.  Pearson 
(Annul.  Paid.  p.  22)  thinks  the  12th  year  more 
])robable  (a.  v>.  52  or  53).  As  Anger  remarks  (/>e 
ttmjMinim  in  Actis  App.  roiiotic,  p.  117),  the  edict 
of  expulsion  would  hardly  be  published  as  long  as 
llerod  Agrippa  was  at  Pome,  i.  e.  before  the  year 
49.  (Jlaudius,  ;ifter  a  weak  and  Hjolisli  reign  ("non 
|)rincii)em  se.  sed  uiinistrum  egit,"  Suet.  p.  2.i), 
was  ])nisoned  by  his  fourth  wife  Asiripinna.  the 
mother  of  Nero,  (Tac.  Anti.  xii.  00,  7;  Suet. 
flawl.  pp.  44,  45;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  1;  B.  J 
ii.  12.  §  8),  October  13,  a.  p.  54.  11.  A. 

CLAU'DIUS  LYS'IAS.  [Lysias.] 
CLAY  (12^^  :  irr]\6s-  humus  or  lutum),  a  sed- 
imentary earth,  tough  an^l  plastic,  arising  from  thf 
disintegration  of  feldspar  and  similar  niincnds,  and 
always  containing  .silica  and  alumina  combined  in 
variable  proportions.  As  the  se<linient  of  water 
remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used 
frequently  in  O.  T.  (c.  (/.  Is.  Ivii.  20;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
(i;  Ps.  xviii.  42),  and  inN.  T.  (kt]\6s,  John  ix.  6V. 
a  mixture  of  s.and  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  clay  (Is.  xii.  25). 
The  alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doidit  sup- 
ply material  for  pottery,  a  manufacture  which  w« 
know  w;us,  as  it  still  is,  carrii-*!  on  in  the  n>untr) 
(.ler.  xviii.  2,  0).  l>ut  our  knowledge  on  the  subje^ 
is  so  smiiU  as  to  afford  little  or  no  means  of  deter 
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nining,  and  the  clay  of  Palestine,  like  that  of 
Eg.^"pt,  is  probably  more  loam  tliaii  clay  (Hirch, 
Hist,  of  Puttery,  i.  55,  152).  [Potteky.]  The 
word  most  commonly  used  for  "potter's  clay"  is 

'^'^'n  (Ex.  i.  14;  Job  iv.  19;  Is.  xxix.  16;  Jer. 
iviii.  4,  &c.).  Bituminous  shale,  convertible  into 
clay,  is  said  to  exist  largely  at  the  source  of  the 
Jordan,  and  near  the  Dead  tSea.  The  great  seat 
of  the  pottery  of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is 
Gaza,  where  are  made  the  vessels  in  dark  blue  clay 
90  frequently  met  with. 

The  use  of  clay  in  brick-making  is  described 
elsewhere.     [Bkick.] 

AnDther  use  of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii. 
14).  The  Ijricks  of  AssjTia  and  Kg}'pt  are  most 
commonly  found  stamped  either  with  a  die  or  with 
marks  made  by  the  fingers  of  the  maker.  Wine 
jars  in  Egj-pt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay; 
mummy  pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhermg  to  the 
Btone  door-jambs.  Our  lx)rd's  tomb  may  have  been 
thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  as  also  the  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chase (.(er.  xxxii.  14).  (So  also  in  Assyria  at 
Kouyunjik  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found 
bearing  impressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Egypt- 
ian, and  Phoenician  devices.  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and 
the  tablet  vvas  then  placed  in  the  fire  and  baked. 
The  practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  facilitate 
detection  in  case  of  malpractice  is  still  common  ui 
the  East  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Jiffypl.  i.  15,  48,  ii. 
364;  Layard,  Niii.  f  Bab.  pp.  153, 1.58, 608;  Herod. 
ii.  38;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  376).  [Bkick;  Pottery; 
Se.vls.]  H.  W.  p. 

*  CLEAN.     [Unclean  Meats;  Unclean- 

NESS.] 

CLEM'ENT  {K\i}fi.-r\s-  [Clemens;  clement] 
Phil.  iv.  3),  a  fellow-laborer  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
was  at  Philippi  (for  so  the  text  implies).  It  was 
generally  believed  in  the  ancient  church,  that  this 
Clement  was  identical  with  the  Bishop  of  Kome, 
who  afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  Whether 
this  was  so,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  practice 
of  supposing  N.  T.  characters  to  be  identical  with 
persons  who  were  afterwards  known  by  the  same 
names,  was  too  frequent,  and  the  name  Clemens  too 
common,  for  us  to  be  able  to  pronounce  on  the 
question.  The  identity  is  asserted  m  Euseb.  H. 
E.  iii.  4;  Origen,  vol.  i.  p.  262,  ed.  Lommatzsch; 
and  Jerome,  Scriplor.  Eccl.  p.  176  a.  Chrysostom 
does  not  mention  it.  H.  A. 

CLE'OPAS  (KXe^Tras),  one  of  the  two  dis- 
nples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of 
:he  resurrection,  when  .Jesus  himself  drew  near  and 
talked  with  them  (Luke  xxiv.  18).  Eusebius  in  his 
Onomnsllcon  makes  him  a  native  of  Emmaus.  It 
1a  a  question  whether  this  Gleopas  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Cleophas  (accur.  Clopas) 
or  AlphiBUs  in  John  xix.  25.  [Ar.PH.EUS.]  Their 
identity  was  assumed  by  the  later  fathers  and 
3hm-ch  historians.  But  Eu.sebius  (//.  E.  iii.  11) 
fxites  the  name  of  Alphteus,  Joseph's  brother,  Clo- 
pas, not  (Jleopas.  And  Chr3sostom  and  Theodoret, 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  call  .James  the  Just 
the  son  of  Clopas.  Besides  which,  Clopas,  or  Al- 
phaeus,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cleopas  is  a 
Greek  name,  probably  contracted  from  KXeSirarpos, 
9S  'AcTiTToy  from  'AuTtTraTpos.  Again,  as  we  find 
kbe  wife  and  children  of  Clopas  constantly  with  tl  e 
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family  of  .Joseph  at  the  time  of  our  l.,ord's  minis 
try,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself  was  dead  before 
that  time.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  safer  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  Cleopas  with  Clopas.  Of 
the  further  history  of  Cleopas  nothing  is  known. 

H.  A. 
CLEOPATRA  (KXfowdTpa),  the  name  of 
numerous    Egyptian    princesses  derived   from   the 
daughter  of  Axitiochus  III.,  who  married  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes,  b.  c.  193. 

1.  "The  wife  of  Ptolemy"  (Esth.  xi.  1)  was 
probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus,  and  wife 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor.     [Ptol.  PiriLO.METuK.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to  Alexander 
Balas,  B.  c.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  58),  and  afterwards 
given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius  Nicator  when  he 
uivaded  SjTia  (1  ilacc.  xi.  12 ;  .Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4, 
§7).  During  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  in  Parthia 
[Demetrius]  Cleopatra  married  his  brother  Anti- 
ochus VII.  Sidetes,  and  was  probably  privy  to  the 
murder  of  Demetrius  on  his  return  to  S3'ria  b.  c. 
125  (App.  Syr.  c.  68 :  yet  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9, 
§  3;  Just,  xxxix.  1).  She  afterwards  murdered 
Seleucus,  her  eldest  son  by  Demetrius  (App.  Syr. 
c.  69) ;  and  at  length  was  herself  poisoned  b.  c.  120 
by  a  draught  which  she  had  prepared  for  her  second 
son  Antiochus  VIII.,  because  he  was  unwUluig  to 
gratify  the  ambitious  designs  which  she  formed 
when  she  raised  him  to  the  throne  (Justin,  xxxix 
2).  B.  F.  W. 

CLE'OPHAS.     [Cleopas;  Alph.eus.] 

*  CLERK.     [Town  Clerk.] 

*  CLIFT,  an  old  form  of  ckft,  Ex.  xxxiii.  22 
(cf.  Is.  ii.  21);  Is.  Ivii.  5.  So  in  Job  xxx.  6,  A. 
V,  ed.  1611,  where  cliff  has  tieen  injudiciously  sub- 
stituted in  modem  editions.  Clift,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  used  for  cliff  in  the  margin  of  the  A. 
v.,  Is.  xxxii.  14,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  old  English 
writers.  A. 

*  CLOAK.     [Dress.] 

*  CLO'PAS  (K\a)was:  Clcophns),  John  xix. 
25,  marg.,  the  correct  form  for  Cleophas  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V.     See  Alph.eus.  A. 

CLOTHING.      [Dress.] 

CLOUD  (]31?).  The  word  D'^W'^iC'?,  so  ren- 
dered in  a  few  places,  properly  means  "  vapors,"  the 
less  dense  form  of  cloud  which  rises  higher,  and 
is  often  absorbed  mthout  falling  in  rain;  Arab. 
5     ^'-  G     o- 

j>LawJ   and   ^(jio.      The  word  2^,  sometimes 

rendered  "cloud,"  means  merely  "darkness,"  and 
is  applied  also  to  "a  thicket"  (Jer.  iv.  29).  The 
shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of  rain  promised, 
by  clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar  prominence  in 
Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual  cloud  in  that 
ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well  defined  and 
is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare 
land.scape  (Stanley,  S.  </•  P.  p.  140).  Similarly, 
when  a  cloud  api)ears,  rain  is  ordinarily  appre- 
hended, and  thus  the  "  cloud  without  rain  "  becomes 
a  proverb  for  the  man  of  promise  without  perform- 
ance (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Is.  xviii.  4,  sxv.  5;  Jude  12; 
comp.  Prov.  xxv.  14).  The  cloud  is  of  course  a 
figure  of  transitoriness  (Job  xxx.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4), 
and  of  whatever  intercepts  divine  favor  or  human 
supplication  (Lam.  ii.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the  least 
substantial  of  visible  forms,  undefined  in  shape, 
and  unrestrained  in  positi'^n,  it  is  the  one  amonafst 
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material  thinjjs  which  siiijiicsts  most  euj.iv  .s]>iritu:il 
beiii^.  Hence  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  recogai/.ed 
machinery  hy  whicii  supernatural  appearances  are 
introduced  (Is.  xix.  1;  Kz.  i.  4;  Uev.  i.  7,  and 
pnssiiii),  or  tlie  veil  hetwcen  things  visible  and  in- 
visible; but,  more  especially,  a  mysterious  or  super- 
natural cloud  is  tiie  symbolical  seat  of  the  Divine 
presence  itself — the  phenomenon  of  deity  vouch- 
safed l>y  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest,  the 
king,  or  the  people.  Sometimes  thick  darkness, 
sometimes  intense  lumuiousness,  often,  apparently, 
and  especially  by  niglit,  an  actual  fii'e  (as  in  the 
descent  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai,  Kx.  xix.  18),  is  attrib- 
uted to  this  glory-cloud  (Deut.  iv.  11;  Ex.  xl. 
35,  xxxiii.  22,  23;  2  Sam.  xxii.  12,  13).  Such  a 
bright  cloud,  at  luiy  rate  at  times,  visited  and  rested 
on  the  Alcrcy  Seat  (Kx.  xxix.  42,  43;  1  K.  viii. 
11;  2  Chr.  v.  14;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  and  was  by  later 
writers  named  Shekinah.  For  the  curious  ques- 
tions which  the  Kabbins  and  others  have  raised  con- 
cerning it,  e.  g.  whether  its  light  was  created  or 
not,  whetlier  the  actual  "light"  created  on  the 
"  first  day  "  (Gen.  i.  3),  or  an  emanation  therefrom, 
lUixtorf's  history  of  tlie  Ark,  ch.  xi.-xiv.  (Ugolini, 
vol.  vii.),  may  be  consulted.  II.  H. 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF  O^^ri  "I^^?). 
This  was  the  active  form  of  the  sjTnbolical  glory- 
cloud,  betokening  God's  presence  to  lead  liis  ciiosen 
host,  or  to  inquire  and  visit  offenses,  as  tlie  lumin- 
ous cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same 
under  an  aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which  be- 
came a  pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have 
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resttnl  at  other  times  on  the  tal)ernacIo,  whence  God 
is  sa'd  to  have  "come  down  in  the  i.nllar"  (Num. 
xii.  5;  so  Kx.  xxxiii.  !l,  10).  It  preceded  the  host, 
apparentiy  resting  on  the  ark  wiiich  led  tlie  way 
(Ex.  xiii.21,  xl.  3(i,  &c.:  Num.  ix.  l.j-23,  x.  34). 
So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  tabern;icle  became 
fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire.  A  re- 
markable passage  in  Curtius  (v.  2,  §  7),  descriptive 
of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march,  mentions  a 
beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole  from  head-tpiarters  as  the 
signal  for  marching;  "  observabatur  ignis  noctu,  fii- 
mus  interdiu."  This  was  probably  an  adoption  of 
an  eastern  custom.  Similarly  the  Persiiuis  used  as 
a  conspicuous  signal,  an  image  of  the  sun  inclosed 
in  crystal  (ib.  iii.  3,  §  9).  Caravans  aie  still  known 
to  use  such  beacons  of  fire  and  smoke ;  the  cloud- 
lessness  and  often  stilhiess  of  the  sky  giving  the 
smoke  great  density  of  volume,  and  boldness  of 
outline.  H.  H. 

*  CLOUTED,  Josh.  ix.  5,  "old  shoes  and 
c/oM^er/,"  i.  e.  patched ;  compare  clouts,  Jer.  xxxviii. 
11,  12.  A. 

CNITDUS  (KvlSos)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace. 
XV.  23,  as  one  of  the  (ireek  cities  which  contained 
Jewish  residents  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a  harbor 
which  was  passed  by  St.  Paul  after  leaving  Myra, 
and  before  running  imder  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was 
a  city  of  great  consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme 
S.  AV.  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  [Cakia],  on 
a  promontory  now  called  Ccpe  Crio,  which  projects 
between  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acts 
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ixi.  1).  Cope  Vno  is  in  fact  an  island,  so  joined 
by  an  artificial  causeway  to  the  mainland,  as  to 
form  two  harl)ors,  one  on  the  N.,  tlie  other  on  the 
K.  The  latter  was  the  larger,  and  its  moles  were 
noble  constructions.  All  the  remains  of  ('nidus 
show  that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  gre-at  mag- 
nificence. Few  ancient  cities  have  received  such 
kmple  illustration  from  travels  and  engravings. 
Wfe  may  refer  to  Heaufort's  Knrfimtinin,  Hamil- 
ton's J{(feiirclie8,  and  Texier's  Agie  A/imure,  al.io 
ijftborde,  I.eake,  and  Clarke,  with  the  dniwin^s  in 
the  loiiliin  Arilit/iiilim,  |iublislie<l  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  and  the  English  Admiralty  Chart*,  Nos. 


1533,  1604.     [Newton,  C.  T.,  Discoveries  at  UnU 
icaifiassus,  CnUlits,  ami  Branchida,  Ix)nd.  1862  ] 

J.  S.  II. 
COAL.     In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no  less 
than  five  difTerent  Hebrew  words.     (1.)  The  first 

and  most  frequently  used  is  Gachtkth,  i^.^nS 
(iivOpa^,  avQpaKia-  prima,  carbu),  a  live  ember, 
burning  fuel,  as  distinguished  from  CP5  (Prov. 
xxvi.  21).  It  is  written  more  fully  in  ICz.  i.  2 
tt'S  ^bP2,  and  in  Ez.  i.  13,  HTipa  CT'S  ^Vh? 
Id  2  Sam.  xxii.  *J,  13,  "  coals  of  fire "  are  put 
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metaphoricall)  for  the  lightnings  proceeding  frL.ii 
Gk)d  (I's.  xviii.  8,  12,  13,  cxl.  10). 

In  Prov.  XXV.  22  we  have  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion, "  Thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head," 
which  has  been  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  P.om.  xii. 
20,  and  by  which  is  metaphorically  expressed  the 
burning  shame  and  confusion  which  men  must  feel 
when  their  evU  is  requited  by  good.  In  Ps.  cxx. 
4,  "  coals  "==  burning  brands  of  wood  (not  "juni- 
per," but  broom),  to  which  the  false  tongue  is  com- 
pared (James  iii.  6). 

In  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  the  quenchuig  of  the  live  coal 
ts  used  to  indicate  the  threatened  destruction  of 
the  single  remaining  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
widow  of  Tekoah  suborned  by  Joab ;  just  as  Lucian 
( Tim.  §  3)  uses  the  word  ^dinvpov  in  the  same  con- 
nection. 

The  root  of  n7n2  is    vHS,  which  is  possibly 

the  same  in  meaning  as  the  Arab.  |»j;\.js.,  to  light 
a  fire,  with  the  change  of  7  into  12. 

2.  Pechdm,  DHB  {ia-xdpa,  Sv0pa|  :  carbo, 
pruna).  In  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  clearly  sig- 
nifies J'uel  not  yet  lighted,  as  contrasted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  which  it  is  to  be  added:  but  in 
Is.  xliv.  12,  and  liv.  16,  it  means  fuel  Ughted,  hav- 
ing reference  in  both  cases  to  smiths'  work.     It  is 

derived  from  DHS  :  Arab.  (V^VJ,  to  be  very 
black. 

The  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probably 
charcoal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  Retseph,  or  Eitspdh,  ^'^'1),  HQ^"!  {&ydpa^-- 

calculus  in  Is.  vi.  6;  but  in  1  K.  xix.  6,   iHJl? 

□^D!i"1,  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  ijKpv^ias 
oKvp'tTT}?,  and  by  the  Vulg.  panis  subcinericius). 
In  the  narrative  of  Elijah's  miraculous  meal  the 
word  is  used  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the 
cake  was  baked,  namely,  on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still 

usual  in  the  East.     Comp.  the  Arab.  i«A.O\,  a 

hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid.  HQ^J"!,  in  Is. 
vi.  6,  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "a  live  coal,"  but  prop- 
erly means  "  a  hot  stone."  The  root  is  ^  e"^)  to 
lay  stones  together  as  a  pavement. 

4.  n^"'"^'  ill  Hab.  iii.  5,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"buminsr  coals,"  and  m  the  margin  "burning  dis- 
eases." The  former  meaning  is  supported  by  Cant. 
viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Deut.  xxxii.  24.     According 

to  the  Rabbinical  writers,  ^^T!  =  n^~!)  prurM. 

5.  Shechor.  —  ln  Lam.  iv.  8,  "lSn'|i7^  ^WTl 

D~lSn  is  rendsi'ed  in  A.  V.  "their  visage  is 
bLxker  than  a  coal,"  or  in  the  marg.  "  darker  than 
blivcluiess."    ~nntt7  is  found  but  this  once,  and 

Kignifies  to  be  black,  from  root  "IH^^".    The  LXX. 
fender  it  by  acr^iK-n,  the  Vulg.  by  cnrbones.     In 
Bther  forms  the  word   is  frequent,  and   Shihor  is  a 
isual  name  for  the  Nile.     [Shihor.]       W.  D. 
There  can,  wo  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  fuel 

ienotod  by  the  Heb.   words   gncheleth  (H^nS)' 

Wid  pcchani  (CHQ)  is  charcoal,  and  not  mineral 
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coal.  Thfie  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  substance  we 
now  denominate  "coal;''  indeed  it  seems  prettj 
clear  that  the  ancients  generally  used  charcoal  foi 
their  fuel ;  and  although  there  is  a  passage  in  The- 
ophrastus  {Fr.  ii.  61,  ed.  Schneider)  from  which 
we  learn  that  fossil  coal  was  found  in  Liguria  and 
EUs,  and  used  by  "the  smiths,"  yet  its  use  must 
have  been  very  hmited.  The  houses  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  without  chinmeys  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  (see  this  sulyect  admirably  dis- 
cussed by  Beckmann,  Hist.  Invent,  i.  295).  As  the 
houses  had  merely  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  the  burning  of  "  coal  "  would  have  made  even 
their  kitchens  intolerable.  Little  as  has  been  done 
for  the  zoology  and  botany  of  Palestine,  stiU  less 
has  been  done  for  its  geology.  "  Indications  of 
coal  are  exhibited,"  says  Kitto  (PInjs.  Hist.  Pal. 
p.  67),  "in  various  parts  of  the  Lebanon  moun- 
tains; here  and  there  a  narrow  seam  of  this  min- 
eral protrudes  through  the  superincumbent  strata 
to  the  surface;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Elliot  (ii. 
257)  that  the  enterprise  of  Jlohammed  Ali  has  not 
suffered  even  this  source  of  national  wealth  to 
escape  his  notice."  At  Cornale,  8  miles  from  Bei- 
rut, and  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
the  coal-seams  ai'e  3  feet  in  thickness,  good  coal  is 
obtained,  whence  it  was  transported  on  nmles  to 
the  coast. 

The  following  works  contain  all  that  is  at  pres- 
ent known  respecting  the  geology  of  Syria:  — 
LjTich's  United  States  Expdoring  Kxpediti&n  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Ricev  .Jordan ;  Uussegger'i 
Geognnstiche  Karte  des  Libnnon  und  AhiHibanun ; 
Kitto' s  Physical  History  of  Palestine ;  Dr.  Bow- 
ring's  Report  on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of 
Syria.  W.  H. 

*  The  Greek  words  in  the  N.  T.  for  "  coals '' 
(Rom.  xii.  20)  and  "  fire  of  coals  "  (.John  xviii.  18, 
and  xxi.  9)  are  auOpaKes  and  avdpaKid,  i-  e.  char- 
coal or  coal  made  of  wood.  The  incident  of  Peter's 
wanning  himself  at  such  a  fire  on  the  night  of  the 
crucifixion,  tallies  both  with  the  climate  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  JNIarch  or  beginning  of  April, 
and  with  the  present  customs  of  the  people.  The 
nights  at  .Jerusalem,  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
are  cool,  though  the  days  may  be  warm.  The  air, 
after  sundo\vn,  becomes  chilly,  and,  under  the  open 
sky,  a  person  needs  to  increase  his  raiment  or  have 
recourse  to  a  fire.  Coal  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
fuel  which  the  mhabitants  of  Jerusalem  burn  at  the 
present  day.  Much  of  the  wood  which  they  con- 
sume, says  Tobler  {Denkbldfter  aus  Jerusalem,  p. 
180),  and  probably  much  of  that  out  of  which  the 
coal  is  made,  is  prociu-ed  from  the  region  of  Hebron. 
This  writer  mentions  also  that  the  coal  fire  is  often 
built,  especially  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  in  a 
vessel  like  a  brazier,  around  which  the  family 
gather,  and,  with  out-stretched  hands,  stand  and 
warm  themselves.  It  is  a  custom,  as  he  remarks 
(Denkbldtter,  p.  181),  that  vividly  recalls  the  an- 
cient scene  in  the  court  of  the  high-priest  (ko,] 
idep/u.aii'oi'To,  John  xviii.  18). 

Dr.  Robinson  furnishes  an  outline  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  observations  of  such  professional  explor- 
ers as  Seetzen,  Russegger,  Schubert,  Anderson, 
and  others,  in  relation  to  the  "  Geological  Fea- 
tures "  of  Palestine  (chapter  iv.  Phys.  (Jeogr.  p. 
311  ff.j,  which  the  general  reader  will  find  con- 
venient and  interesting.  Mr.  Gage  has  inserted  in 
his  Ritter"s  (Jeogrnphy  of  Palestine,  iii.  351  tE 
(Appendix)  the  elaborate  articles  on  the  "  Eonna- 
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tion  of  the  Risin  of  the  Dead  Sea,"  aiid  other  re- 
lated topics  by  M.  Louis  I-art<>t,  etc.,  etc.,  trans- 
lated by  AL-.  Grove  from  the  I'rciich.  Mr.  Grove 
Jeak  Lu-<;ely  with  questions  uf  this  nature  in  his 
tfticle  on  Sk.v,  Tiik  S.M-T,  in  tiiis  Dictionary. 
(See  additions  in  Amer.  ed.)  On  that  particular 
subject,  and  on  the  geology  of  the  country  gener- 
nlly,  we  Itavc  much  valual>le  information  in  Mr. 
'IVistniin's  Lund  of  Jsriitl  (scattered  through  the 
work,  but  especially  in  chapter  xv.).  H. 

*  COAST  (derived  through  the  French  :o$te, 
fioni  the  l-atin  coglu,  "a  rib,"  "  side"),  stands  often 
in  the  A.  V.  for  "  lx)rfier  "  (Judg.  xi.  '20;  1  Sam. 
\.  t>;  -Matt.  viii.  34,  &c.).  The  present  usage  re- 
rti'icts  the  term  to  the  sea-shore.  H. 

COAT.     [Drk.ss.] 

•  COAT  OF  MAIL,  1  Sam.  xvu.  5,  38. 
See  Alois,  II.  §  1,  p.  161. 

COCK  (aKfKrwp-  ydlus).  Tliere  appears  to 
be  no  mention  of  domestic  poultry  in  the  O.  T., 
the  passages  where  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (as  in 
l*rov.  XXX.  31;  Is.  xxii.  17)"  read  aKtKrosp  and 
(jnllus  having  no  reference  to  that  bird.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  "cock"  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  St. 
Peter's  denial  of  our  I-ord,  and  indirectly  in  the 
word  a.\eKTopo(p(i)via  (Matt.  xxvi.  34;  Mark  xiv. 
30,  xiii.  .'J.J,  &c.).  The  oriiiin  of  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  our  domestic  poultry  is  undoubtedly  Asi- 
atic, but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
precise  breed  whence  they  were  sprung,  as  well  as 
to  the  locality  where  they  were  found.  Temminck 
is  of  opinion  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  tiie 
Malay  Uatlns  (jli/'inttvs  and  the  Indian  G.  Bnn- 
kira  for  our  domestic  birds.  We  know  that  the 
domestic  cock  and  hen  were  early  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Itomans.  risthetarus  (Aristoph. 
Avt»,  483)  calls  the  cock  the  I'ersian  bird  itlfpfft- 
Khs  upi/is)-  It  is  not  at  all  iiriprobable  that  the 
(ireeks  obtained  domestic  birds  from  Persia.  As 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  ().  T.  of  these  birds, 
and  as  no  figures  of  them  occur  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (Wilkin.son,  Anc.  l''<jypt.  i.  234,  ed. 
18."j4),  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  came  into 
Juda-a  with  the  Itonians,  who.  as  is  well  known, 
prized  the.'te  birds  both  as  articles  of  food  and  for 
cock-fij:hting.  The  Mi.shna  (Bnba  Kamn,  vii.  7) 
says  "  they  do  not  rear  cocks  at  Jerusalem  on  ac- 
count of  the  holy  things;"*'  and  this  assertion 
has  by  some  l^een  quoted  as  an  objection  to  tlie 
evangelical  history.  On  this  subjwt  a  writiT  in 
Harris  {/)irl.  <f  Xnt.  Ili»t.  of  Jii/>.\,.  72,  ed.  1833), 
very  pro[)erly  remarks,  "  If  there  w.as  any  restraint 
in  the  use  or  domestication  of  this  bird  it  must 
have  been  an  arbitrary  practice  of  the  .lews,  but 
could  not  have  been  i)indingon  foreigners,  of  wlK>m 
many  resided  at  Jerusalem  as  ofticein  or  traders." 
'niomsou  (f^'iml  null  Bonk,  p.  G7'2)  says  the  fowls 
are  now  couinion  in  J<'rusalfin,  "  that  they  swarm 
round  cvcrv  door,  share  in  the  food  of  their  pos- 
MBSors,  ari!  at  home  among  the  children  in  every 
room,  rrM)st  over  hea<l  at  night,  and  with  their 
rackle  ard  ('n>wing  are  the  town  clock  and  the 
Tiornii.c  I'cll  to  call  up  sltfitcrs  at  early  dawn." 
An  to  the  viH-k-croirimi  gee  Time.  W.  II. 

COCKATllICE.  A  not  very  happy  render- 
tig  by  the  A.  v.  of  the  Helirew  words  tzij)h'i'mi 


1  •  So  tho  Vulf(.  In  lo.  xxil.  17,  but  not  thp  LXX. 
T«  Imrc  oAtKTpvutv.  e"'l"',  '"  3  Mut-  ▼■  28.         H. 
b  •  LlgUtfuot  Una  kbuwu  ttmt  Uiu  XahuuU  \»  not  cor 
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("'arCr)  and  Izepha'  (V^'IX  See  Prov  xiiil 
32,  in.argin;  Is.  xi.  8,  lix.  5;  Jer.  viii.  17.  Th« 
cockatrice  is  a  fabulous  animal  concerning  which 
absurd  stories  are  told.     [Adder.]  W.  H. 

COCKLE  (ntt"S2,  boshalr.  fidroi--  spinii) 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxxi.  40:  "  I^t  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead   of  barley." 

The  plural  form  of  a  Heb.  noun,  namely,  CT^'SS 
(/ji'usliim),  is  found  in  Is.  v.  2,  4,  A.  V.  '•  wild 
grapes."  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  two  worda 
denote  "  noxious  weeds  "  generally,  or  some  partic- 
ular pLant.  Celsius  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  aco- 
nite, the  Aconitum  Nnpellus,  which  liowever  ia 
quite  a  moiiiitain  —  never  a  field  —  plant.  He 
tr.ices  the  Hebrew  name  to  a  Pei-sian  word  (Dish) 
of  somewhat  similar  form.  The  Uusli'un  of  Isaiah 
(/.  c),  which  the  LXX.  render  "thonis"  {&Kavdai), 
the  Vulg.  Inhrtiscop,  are  by  some  thought  to  lie  the 
fruit  of  the  \'ilis  lubriisca  of  Linnaeus,  a  N.  Amer- 
ican plant !  Ha.sselquist  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  lieusliiiii  in  the  beiTies  of  the  hoary  nightshade, 
which  the  Arabs  call  anib-ed-dib,  i.  e.  "  wolfs 
grape."  He  says  (Trav.  p.  290),  "the  prophet 
could  not  have  found  a  plant  more  opposite  to  tlie 
vine  than  this,  for  it  grows  much  in  the  vineyards, 
and  is  very  pernicious  to  them."  Some,  as  Park- 
hurst  (Lex.  Ifeb.  s.  v.),  believe  some  "stinking 
weed  "  is  intended  by  hoshah.  in  Job  /.  c,  from  the 

root  ti"S3,  "  to  smell  as  carrion."  If  the  word 
denotes  a  plant  in  so  limited  a  sense,  we  would  sug- 
L'est  the  hound's  tongue  {Ci/nof/lossHn/),  which  has 
literally  a  carrion  smell.  IJut  we  are  inclined  to 
beheve  that  the  boslidli  and  bvuKhim  denote  any  bad 
weeds  or  fruit:  the  beuslnm  of  the  prophet's  vine- 
yard may  tlius  be  understood  to  represent  "sour  or 
bad  grapes;  "  with  which  view  accord  the  ffairpial 
of  Aquila  and  the  areXr)  of  Synunaclins  (see  also 
Hiller,  Ilitrophyl.  i.  2i)3),  and  the  bosht'ih  of  Job 
(I.  c.)  may  denote  liad  or  smutted  barley.  The 
bunt  or  stiiiitiiig  rust  (Uredo  fetidn)  which  some- 
times attacks  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  is  char- 
.acterized  by  its  distrusting  odor,  which  projierty 
would  suit  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  name;  or 
the  word  may  probably  denote  some  ef  the  useless 
grasses  which  liave  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
barley,  such  as  JJordeum  murinum,  &c.     W .  II. 

CCELESYR'IA  (Ko.'Atj  ^vpia:  CuUi>y,-ui), 
"the  hollow  .Syria,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the 
n,ame  given  by  the  (Jreeks,  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  (koiAi'o) 
which  intervenes  between  Lilianus  and  Anti-ljba- 
niis,  stretching  from  lat.  33°  20'  to  34°  40',  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  As  a])pli?d  to 
this  region  tlie  word  is  strikingly  doscriptixt.  Dio- 
nysius  the  geographer  well  observes  ujion  this,  in 
the  lines  — 

iXv  Koi'Ai)!'  iviittyviTiv  iirwX'Vtxov ,  ovv\k   afi  avriji' 

Mf'o'OTii'  KoX  vdouoAni'  haiiov  ivu  nputit^  !\nv<Tiv. 

P.Ti,;;.  8'J9,  900. 

A  modem  traveller  says,  more  p.irtifularly  — 
"  We  finally  looked  down  on  tlie  vast  green  and 
refl  valley  —  green  from  its  yet  unripe  corn,  red 
from  its  vineyards  not  yet  venlant  —  which  divides 
the  range  of  l>ebanon  and  Anti-l-ebanon ;  the  for- 
mer reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest 


iilHtvnt  with  ItHelf  on  thin  point  {Hot.  Htbr.  on  Matt 
xxvl.  34).  !'<>o  aino  I'ricdlieb's  Arthaol.  ilir  Lrulint 
gtseKicliu,  p.  88  O. 
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o  the  north,  behind  which  lie  tltc  Cedars;  the  lat- 
:er,  in  the  still  more  snowj  crest  of  Hermon  —  the 
juluiination  of  the  range  being  thns  in  the  one  at 
the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  southern  extreniity 
of  the  vaUey  which  they  bound.  The  view  of  this 
great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  ex  icthj 
to  the  eije  wlidt  it  is  on  mnps  —  the  '  hollow  '  be- 
tween the  two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria.  A  screen 
through  which  the  l.eontes  [Lit'ini/)  breaks  out, 
closes  the  south  end  of  the  plain.  There  is  a 
similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too  remote  to 
\»e  visible"  (Stanley's  Sin.  cf  Pal.  p.  i07).  The 
plain  gradually  rises  towards  its  centre,  near  which, 
but  a  little  on  the  southern  declivity,  stand  the 
ruins  of  Ba'ilbek  or  HeliopoUs.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two  streams  of 
the  (Brontes  {Nahr-e/-As>j)  and  the  Litany,  which 
flowing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  N.  W.  and 
the  S.  E.,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract 
inclosed  between  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  term  Coele-Spia  was  also  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  range,  between  it  and  the  desert,  in 
which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus ;  and  then 
it  was  further  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Pera;a,  to  Idumsea  and 
the  bordei-s  of  Egypt  (Strab.  xvi.  §  21;  Polyb.  v. 
80,  §  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  11,  §  5).  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
and  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  2)  even  place  Scy- 
thopolis  in  Ccele-.Syria,  though  it  was  upon  the 
west  side  of  Jordan ;  but  they  seem  to  limit  its 
extent  southwards  to  about  lat.  31°  30',  or  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites  (Ptol.  v.  15;  Joseph,  i. 
11).  Ptolemy  distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damas- 
cus country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  (Aram)  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
Coele-SjTia  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  with  Calmet  {Diet,  of  the 
Biiile,  art.  Codesyrin),  that  "  Syria  of  Zobah  " 
is  Coele-.SjTia.  Coele-SjTia  seems  to  have  been 
included  under  the  name  of  "  Syria  of  Damascus  " 

(pU^^"]T"2'nS),  and  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
that  kingdom.  [.Ikam.]  The  only  distinct  ref- 
erence to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of  country, 
which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain,  is  probably 
that  in  Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  the  inhabitants  of  the 

plain  of  Aven"  (^.l^"'*'^^'?-?'  Bihath-Aven)  are 
threatened,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Damascus. 
Bikath  is  exactly  such  a  plain  as  Coele-Syria  (Stan- 
ley's Palestine.!  Append,  p.  484),  and  the  expression 
Biknth-Aven,  "the  plain  of  Idols,"  would  be  well 
apphed  to  the  tract  immediately  around  the  great 
sanctuary  of  Baalbek.  [AvKx.]  In  the  Apocry- 
phal Books  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Coele-Syria 
in  a  somewhat  vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent 
for  SyTia  (1  Esdr.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48,  vi.  2y,  vii. 
I,  nil.  67 ;  1  Mace.  x.  09 :  2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  iv.  4, 
viii.  3,  X.  11).  In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  given 
in  A.  V.  as  Celosykia.  G.  R. 

COFFER  (T2">S\  probably  from  T3"7,  to  be 
•noved :  Qefxa  ■  cipsfll'i ),  a  movable  box  hanging 
?rom  the  side  of  a  cart  (I  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15). 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  each  of 
the  above  examples  has  the  definite  article,  as  if  of 
«'ine  special  significance.  H.  W.  P. 

COFFIN.     [Bi-RiAT.  ] 

*  .\  few  points  require  notice  under  this  head, 
nUich  an-:  n.it  foiuul  under  Bl'Rial.     One  is  that 
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in  Gen.  1  26,  the  body  of  Joseph,  after  being  em- 
balmed, IS'  said  to  have  been  put  into  a  "  coffin ' 

(A.  V.)  or  wooden  chest  (P"''*').     Objectors  have 

urged  from  this  expression  that  the  ^vriter  of  Gren- 
esis  was  ignorant  of  ICgyptian  customs,  and  hence 
could  not  have  been  Closes,  if  Moses  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Egypt.  But  this  objection  mis- 
states the  usage  in  such  cases.  Basaltic  sarcophagi 
were  very  uncommon,  and,  as  the  general  rule,  the 
mummy  was  phiced  in  a  wooden  coffin.  Herodotus 
says  expressly  (ii.  80)  that  the  body,  after  being 
duly  prepared,  was  "given  back  to  the  relative.s, 
who  inclosed  it  in  a  wooden  case  which  they  made 
for  the  purpose,  shaped  into  the  figure  of  a  man." 
See  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii.  143,  and  Hengsten- 
berg's  Die  Biicher  Mose's  unci  yEyyi'ten,  p.  71 
(Kobbins's  trans,  p.  70).  "  If  a  massive  tomb  or 
lofty  pyramid  had  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
if  his  mortal  remains  had  been  deposited  there  like 
those  of  the  princes  of  Egypt,  it  would  have  been 
supposed  that  his  body  would  remam  in  I^gypt  till 
the  day  of  doom.  But  he  would  not  permit  this 
to  be  done;  he  'took  an  oath  of  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  should  carry  up  his  bones '  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan ;  and  he  was  content  with  a  simple 
cothn  of  wood."      (Wordsworth,  Genesis,  p.  197.) 

"Coffin,"  the  marg.  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  for 
(Top6s  in  Luke  vii.  14,  is  probably  more  correct  than 
"  bier  "  in  the  text.  The  proper  Greek  for  "  bier  " 
is  (pfpeTpov,  kXIvt],  Aexos  (in  modern  Greek  ^v\o 
Kpe^arov)-  With  this  stricter  meaning  we  must 
infer  that  the  coffin  was  an  open  one,  since  other- 
wise the  young  man  whom  the  Saviour  restored  to 
hfe  could  not  have  "sat  up"  at  once,  as  he  did  in 
obedience  to  our  Lord's  command.  But  if  cropSs 
refers  to  the  bier  or  litter  on  which  the  body  was 
carried,  it  must  be  from  an  accommodated  sense  of 
the  word,  correspondhig   perhaps   to  the    Hebrew 

nisp,  as  in  2  Sajn.  iii.  31.     (Comp.  Lightfoot, 

Hoi:  Hebr.  on  Luke  vii.  12,  14.)  This  latter  ex- 
planation is  not  necessary  Nearly  aD  admit  that 
the  coffin  was  not  only  sometimes  used  among  the 
Hebrews,  but  was  occasionally  at  least,  if  not  as  a 
general  rule,  so  made  as  to  be  open  at  the  top. 
See  "\Mner,  Realw.  ii.  16 ;  Herzog,  Real-Kncykl.  i 
773;  Paulus,  Comin.  lib.  das  N.  Test.  i.  824. 

The  present  customs  of  Palestine  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  either  view.  We  are  permitted  to  laj 
before  the  reader  the  following  statement  of  Dr. 
Van  Dyck.  "  At  present  coffins  are  used  only  in 
the  cities,  and  even  there  they  have  been  in  use  for 
only  a  comparatively  short  period.  The  genera] 
way  of  burial  is  to  array  the  corpse  in  its  best 
dress,  as  if  it  were  living,  and  lay  it  on  a  bier  with 
no  covering  at  all,  or  with  a  cloak  thrown  over  the 
body,  leaving  the  face  exposed.  The  shroud,  ii 
long  piece  of  white  cotton  stuff',  is  wrapped  aro'.md 
the  body  at  the  (jrare.  The  grave  has  at  the  bot- 
tom, on  all  four  sides,  a  ledge  of  stones  built  up 
against  its  sides  high  enough  to  allow  the  body  to 
be  deposited  in  the  niche  thus  made,  and  be  cov- 
ered with  boards,  the  ends  of  which  rest  on  this 
ledge  and  prevent  the  earth  from  actually  touching 
the  body.  I  have  attended  scores  of  funerals  on 
I^ebanon,  and  I  never  saw  a  corpse  canied  that 
could  not  have  sat  up  at  once  had  it  been  restored 
to  Ufe-  In  Beirut  coffins  have  more  recently 
come  into  use,  which  may  be  left  uncovered  until 
the  grave  is  reached,  or,  as  is  often  the  case  wli!; 
Christians,  they  are  closed  at  the  house  or  church 
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Alohaniniedans  in  IJeiriU  carry  the  dead  u)  the 
i^ruve  on  :i  bier,  as  al)0\e  mentioned,  ai.^  iheu 
lometiiius  jmt  the  body  into  a  rude  oothn  at  the 
grave."  II. 

CO'LA  (XoiAa;  Alex.  Kco\a--  [Sin.  Vulg. 
omit]),  a  i)l:ice  named  witii  t'liohai  (.Jud.  xv.  4, 
only),  tlie  |)()sition  or  real  name  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Simonis  (Onom.  N.  T.  170) 
suggests  Alicl-mechvlah. 

COLHO'ZEH  (nTrrbS  [allseeinf/]  :  [in 
Neh.  iii.  15,]  Xo\e^e\  fV'at.  omits;  in  xi.  5,  Xo- 
Aa(,a,  Vat.  FA.  XaAsa  :]  Clwllmza),  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  tJudah  in  the  time  of  Nehemi;di  (Neh. 
iii.  15,  xi.  5). 

CO'LIUS  (Kciioj:  [Vat.  Kwvos\  Aid.]  Alex. 
KwAios:  Colitis),  1  Esdr.  ix.  23.     [Kklaiaii.] 

COLLAR.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
as  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  20,  see  Eaijiuxgs.    The 

expression  "^^3  {as  the  coUar)  in  Job.  xxx.  18,  is 

better  read  as  ^tt?  (comp.  Job  xxxiii.  6),  in  which 
case  the  sense  would  be  "  it  bindeth  nie  as  my 
coat,"  referring  to  the  dose  fit  of  the  ctthomlh. 

The  ''S,  literally  the  "  mouth,"  as  a  part  of  a  gar- 
ment, refers  to  the  orifice  for  the  head  and  neck, 
but  we  question  whether  it  would  be  applied  to  any 
other  robe  than  the  sacordoud  ei)hod  (Ex.  xxxix. 
2.3;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  The  authority  of  the  LXX. 
(Siairep  tJ>  TrepiffT6fMiov),  of  the  A'ulg.  {quasi  capi- 
iio),  and  of  (iesenius  (Tlies.  p.  1088),  must  how- 
ever be  cited  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  rendering. 

W.  L.  li. 

COLLEGE,  THE  (TOt^'Sn :  ^  ^ao-eud: 
Secunf/a).  In  2  K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said  in  the  A.  V. 
that  Ihildah  the  prophetess  "  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  collei/e,"  or,  as  the  marghi  h:is  it,  ^'  in  the 
.second  part."  'J"he  same  part  of  the  city  is  un- 
doubtedly alluded  to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "the 
second  ").  t)ur  translators  derived  their  rendering 
"the  college"  from  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
which  has  "  Iwuse  of  instruction,"  a  school-house 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Temple.  This  traiislatioT)  must  liave  been  based 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  viUhneh,  "  repe- 
tition," which  has  been  adopted  by  the  I'eshito- 
Syriac,  and  the  word  was  thus  taken  to  denote  a 
place  for  the  repetition  of  tlie  law,  or  iwrhaps  a 
place  where  cojjies  of  the  law  were  made  (comp. 
bent.  xvii.  18;  Jush.  viii.  -Vl).  liashi.  after  (juot- 
ing  the  rendering  of  the  Targum,  .says,  "  there  is 
a  gate^n  the  [TempleJ  court,  the  name  of  which 
Ls  the  gate  of  lluldali  in  the  treatise  Middoth   [i. 

3],  and  some  translate  Hlltt'SS  without  the  w.all, 
U<tween  the  two  walls,  which  was  a  second  part 
'mishinfli)  to  the  city."  The  latter  is  substantially 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Qimsl.  in  Libr.  Rvg. 
attribute*!  to  Jerome.  KeiPs  ex|)lanation  {0>mtn. 
in  loc.)  is  probably  the  true  one,  that  the  Mishnth 
was  the  "  lower  city,"  called  by  .loscplius  7')  &K\r) 
WAis  {Aid.  XV.  11,  §  5),  and  built  on  the  hill 
Akra.  Kwald  {<>n  Zijih.  u  10)  renders  it  Neu- 
nUidl,  that  is,  IJceztha,  or  New  Town. 

Others  have  explained  the  word  as  denoting  the 
riiiarter  of  the  city  allotted  to  the  Ix;vites,  who 
were  a  sef-ond  or  inferior  order  as  compared  with 
the  priests,  or  to  the  priests  who  were  second  in 
rank  as  compared  with  the  hinh-priest.  Junius 
Mid  Tremellius  render  "  in  parte  secunda  ab  «o," 
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ihat  is,  from  the  king,  the  position  of  Iliildah't 
house,  next  the  king's  palace,  accounting  for  tha 
fact  that  she  was  first  appealed  to.  Of  conjectures 
hke  these  there  is  no  end.  W.  A.  W. 

*  In  Neh.  xi.  9,  the  A.  V.  has  the  erroneous 
construction,    "was  second  over  the  city."      The 

Hebrew,  n^CTp  "T'27n,  means  the  city  second  in 
order  =  the  second  city,  i.  c.  the  second  part  of  it 
(Kidiger,  Ges.  T/ns.  iii.  1451,  pars  urbis  secunda- 
ria), which  Josephus  (.Vnt.  xv.  11,  §  5)  calls  the 
other  city,  tV  iiAATjj'  ttSKiv,  namely,  the  lower 
city,  or  Akra  (llobinson,  Bidl.  Jies.  i.  412).  The 
Syriac  version  follows  the  tnie  construction,  and 
translates,  "  w:us  governor  over  the  second  city," 

In  the  same  sense  the  word  npiTO  alone  is 
used  in  2  K.  xxii.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (A. 
V.  in  both  passages,  "college"),  and  in  Zeph. 
i.  10  (A.  V.  "second").  The  Latin  Vulgate,  in 
2  K.  and  2  Chr.,  translates,  "  qua;  habitabat  in 
Jerusalem  in  Secunda;  "  and  in  Zeph.,  "et  ululatus 
e  Secunda,"  as  in  the  A.  V. 

The  absurd  idea  of  a  "  college  "  was  received  by 
the  first  Christian  Hebraists,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  from  tlieir  Jewish  teachers.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  2  K.  xxii.  14,  acting  the 
interpreter  here  as  elsewhere  (llerzog's  Jital-£n- 

cykl.  XV.  078)  has  S^^b-IS  iT^B,  hovse  of  in- 
struction, school,  and  is  followed  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22. 
Accordingly,  Sebastian  I\Iimster  (Hebrew  15il)le, 
with  Latm  translation  and  notes,  Basle,  1540) 
translates,  in  2  K.  "in  domo  doctrina';"  with 
the  annotation:   "  Exponunt  hie  communiter  He- 

brffii   T11W12    pro  IT'-ni^  n"^n ;  vel,  ut  Chal. 

interpres  vertit,  S3Sv1S  i'T'S,  id  est,  domus 
doctrina;  seu  studii  legis  divinoe."  lie  adds,  from 
the  Kaltbinic  writers  :  "  Eratque  certus  quidam 
locus  juxta  templum,  in  quo  docti  quique  convenie- 
bant,  et  conferebant  de  lege  et  vaticiniis  propheta- 
rum."  Having  no  Targum  on  the  parallel  passage 
in  2  Chr.,  he  there  retained  the  renderuig  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate. 

This  Itabbinic  notion  thus  became  current  among 
Christian  scholars,  and  was  at  length  incoriwrated 
in  our  authorized  English  version. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  the  earlier  st.iges  of  our  vernacular  Hible. 
Coverdalc's  Hilile  (tirst  published  in  15IJ5)  has  in 
2  K.  xxii.  14,  "  she  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  porte  "  (probably  a  niisi)rint  for  "  ])arfe," 
which  appears  in  his  version  of  the  parallel  pas.sage 
in  2  Chr.).  Matthew's  Bible,  so  called  (15.17). 
generally  understood  to  l)e  essentially  Tyndale".i 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  h.is  in  both  pas.s.ages, 
"dwelt  in  .Jerusalem  in  the  second  ward."  Cran- 
mer's  Bible  (1540)  has  in  2  K.,  "in  the  house 
of  the  doctrine,"  but  in  2  Chr.  "within  the  second 
wall;"  followed  in  both  pa-ssages  by  the  Bishops' 
Hible  (1508).  The  (Jeneva  version  (1500)  has  in 
2  K.,  "  in  the  college,''  2  Chr.  "  within  the  collegp  " 
(with  the  marginal  note  on  the  fonner  jiassage. 
"or,  the  house  of  doctrine,  which  was  near  to  the 
temple,"  &c.,  as  in  the  IJabbinic  connnentaries  re- 
f'-rrol  to  above),  and  in  both  passages  was  followed 
by  King  James's  revisers.  T.  J.  C. 

•  COLLOrS  stands  in  Jol)  xv.  27  for  rra"'2» 
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irfaich  means  simply  "fat"  or  "fatness."  It  is 
laid  to  be  a  Yorkshire  word,  still  used,  signifying 
lumps  or  slices  of  niavt  (Eastwood  and  Wright's 
Bible  Word-Book,  p.  114).  As  "  fatness  "  occurs 
just  before,  the  translators  may  havt;  wished  to 
vary  the  expression,  or  may  have  been  guided  by 
caprice.  Dr.  Conant  ( Translation  of  the.  Book  of 
Job,  p.  54)  renders  "fatness"  in  one  line  of  the 
parallelism,  and  "fat"  in  the  other.  H. 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  the  cel- 
ebrated city  of  Macedonia,  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned  to  liis 
veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many  of  the 
expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  and 
other  cities  (Dion  Cass.  li.  4).  In  this  way  Phi- 
lippi was  made  a  Koman  colony  with  tlio  "  Jus  Ital- 
icum  "  (comp.  Dig.  .50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  it  described  as  a  "  colonia  "  both  in 
inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
(Orelli,  Inscr.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  liasche,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1120.)  On  the  "Jus  Italicum,"  see 
Did.  of  Ant.,  arts.  Colonin  and  L'llinitas. 

*  Traces  of  this  coloni:il  rank  of  Philippi  appear 
at  the  present  time  among  the  ruins  on  the  ground. 
Che  traveller  even  at  Neapolis  {Kavalla),  the  sea- 
port of  the  ancient  city,  sees  around  him  Latin 
inscriptions  on  sarcophagi,  tablets,  and  fallen  col- 
umns. Two  of  the  epitaphs  there  contain  the  name 
of  Claudius,  the  emperor  who  was  on  the  throne 
when  Paul  passed  through  Neapolis  to  the  colony 
where  he  gathered  his  first  church  in  Europe. 
At  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  before  coming  to 
the  ancient  site,  stands  a  massive  block  of  marble 
which  no  doubt  once  supported  a  statue  or  some 
monumental  column,  on  which  the  names  of  "  Caius 
Vibius  et  (Jornehus  Quartus  "  are  distinctly  legible, 
with  other  Roman  letters  not  easily  deciphered. 
Near  them  are  also  Turkish  cemeteries  with  frag- 
ments of  marble  at  the  liead  of  the  graves,  obtained 
evidently  from  Philippi,  on  which  Latin  letters  and 
occasionally  entire  words  are  found.  On  some  of 
the  stones  among  the  ruins  at  Philippi  are  Greek 
inscriptions;  but  those  in  Latin  are  far  more  nu- 
merous. Many  of  the  seats  of  the  theatre,  or 
amphitheatre,  which  rise  in  tiers,  one  above  another, 
on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  are  marked  with  what 
seem  to  be  the  names  of  the  owners,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  in  Latin.  The  remarkable  tomb,  mono- 
lithic, except  the  lid  or  roof,  12  feet  long,  8^  high, 
and  6  wide,  situated  near  one  of  the  roads  which 
intersect  the  plain,  was  a  Roman  sepulchre,  as  the 
mutilated  epitaph  on  it  shows  beyond  a  doubt. 
We  evidently  have  before  us  there  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  city  on  Greek  soil. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unstudied  than  the  way  in 
which  this  Roman  relationship  of  Phihppi  shows 
itself  in  the  text  of  Luke.  After  speaking  of  the 
seizing  of  Paul  and  Silas  by  a  mob,  and  their  being 
dragged  before  the  nilers  i&pxoyres)  of  the  city 
(Acts  xvi.  19),  Luke  suddenly  drops  that  term,  and 
in  the  next  verse,  speaks  of  officers,  whom  he 
denominates  "  commanders  "  {tTTparr^yoi)-  The 
fact  now  was  that  in  a  Roman  colony  the  chief 
magistrates,  instead  of  being  called  duumviri  or 
fuatwvTiri  (the  number  was  not  always  the  same), 
Vequently  took  the  name  of  prceto^'es  as  one  of 
jreater  honor,  and  tliat  in  Greek  was  ffrpaTTjyoi. 
This  is  the  only  occasion  in  the  book  of  .Vets  on 
which  Luke  has  made  use  of  this  peculiar  designa- 
tion :  and  it  is  the  only  occasion,  as  far  as  appears,  on 
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which  he  could  have  introduced  it  with  pr  priety. 
It  occurs  five  times  in  this  brief  recital,  and  showi 
that  the  government  of  this  particular  city  {ttSMs, 
KoKdivia)  was  modelled  after  the  Roman  form." 
It  is  also  at  I'hiUppi  only  that  the  "rod-bearers" 
or  "lictors"  (pa^SoCxoi))  holding  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  all  the  Roman  insignia,  make  their 
appearance.  (See  Pauly's  Real-£ncykl.  ii.  507,  1st 
ed. ;  Wetstein,  A'by.  Test.  ii.  556 ;  Kuinoel,  Acta 
Apost.  p.  543;  Lechler"s  Apostclgesch.  p.  231,  and 
SchafF's  Am.  ed.  p.  306 ;  Conybeare  &  Howson's 
Life  and  Letters  of  Paul,  i.  345,  Amer.  ed. ;  and 
Bibl.  Sacra,  Oct.  1860,  pp.  866-898.)  H. 

COLORS.  The  terms  relative  to  color,  oc- 
cuiTing  in  the  Bil)le,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  the  first  including  those  applied  to  the  ile- 
script.on  of  natural  objects,  the  second  those  arti- 
ficial mixtures  which  were  employed  in  dyeing  or 
painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art,  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  all  the  hues 
of  nature  have  been  successfully  imitated  by  the 
artist;  but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below 
their  contemporaries  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  whom  painting  was  unkno\vn  imtil  a 
late  period,  the  knowledge  of  artificial  colors  was 
very  restricted.  Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which 
the  colors  known  to  them  were  applied.  So  exclu- 
sively indeed  were  the  ideas  of  the  .Tews  limited  to 
this  application  of  color,  that  the  name  of  the  dye 
was  transferred  without  any  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial to  which  it  was  applied.  The  Jews  were  not 
however  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  iniluence 
of  color:  they  attached  definite  ideas  to  the  various 
tints,  according  to  the  use  made  of  them  in  robes 
and  vestments:  and  the  subject  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
portions  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  natural  colors  noticed  in  the  Bible  are 
white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colors 
are  represented  in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet, 
and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  three,  yellow  is 
very  seldom  noticed ;  it  was  apparently  regarded  as 
a   shade    of  green,  for   the   same  term  greenish 

(P"li7"^^)  is  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  Ixviii.  13),  and  to 
the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably 
the  golden  (I^n*')  or  yellow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  30-32)  differed  little  from  the  greenish 
spot  on  the  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  49).  Green  is 
frequently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages In  which  it  occurs,  wiU  show  that  the  refer- 
ence is  seldom  to  color.     The  Hebrew  terms  are 

raajidn  (PV."^)  ^'^^  yarak  (p~l^^;  the  first  of 
these  applies  to  what  is  vigorous  and  flourishing , 
hence  it  is  metaphorically  employed  as  an  image 
of  prosperity  (Job  xv.  32;  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  Hi.  ^, 
xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi.  16,  xvii.  8;  Dan.  iv.  4;  Hos.  dv. 
8 ) ;  it  is  invariably  em])loyed  wherever  the  expres  ■ 
sion  "  f/7'eew  tree'''  is  used  in  connection  Avith  idol- 
atrous sacrifices,  as  though  with  the  view  of  con 
vejing  the  idea  of  the  outspreading  branches  which 
served  as  a  canopy  to  the  worshippers  (Deut.  xii. 
2;  2  K.  xvi.  4);  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that  which 
isy/-p«/.,  as  oil  (Ps.  xcii.  10),  and  newly  plucked 
boughs  (Cant.  1.  16).     The  other  term,  yardk,  haa 


a  •  Walch,  in  his  Dissertationes  in  Acta  Apostolonim 
(STpaTTjyol  PUlippensiiim,  iii.  281-302),  treats  fUlly  of 
ttiia  luunicip-al  peculiarity  of  Philippi.  H 
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tne  nulical  si'^iilioatioii  of  putting  forth  li-/ives, 
$j/ii>utiri(/  ((ieseii.  Tlien.  p.  G32):  it  is  used  itidis- 
:riiniiiaU.'lj  for  all  proiluctions  of  the  eartli  fit  lor 
food  (Gcii.  i.  30,  ix.  -l;  Kx.  x.  15;  Num.  xxii.  4; 
Fs.  XV.  G;  cf.  j(Kwp6s,  Ii«v.  viii.  7,  ix.  4),  and  again 
for  all  kinds  of  'jjardt-n  herbs  (l)eut.  xi.  10;  1  K.. 
xxi.  2;  2  K.  xix.  M;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxxvii.  27; 
contrast  the  re.stricted  application  of  our  t/reetis); 
when  api)lied   to  grass,  it  means  specifically  the 

youni/,  fitsh  yi-nsg  (SIT^,  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  which 
springs  up  in  the  desert  (.Job  xxxix.  8).  l-Usewhere 
it  describes  the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of  mildewed 
com  (l>eut.  xxviii.  22;  1  K.  viii.  37;  2  Chr.  vi. 
28;  Am.  iv.  9;  Hag.  ii.  17):  and  kustly,  it  is  use<l 
for  the  entire  ab-sence  of  color  pnKluced  by  fair 
(.ler.  XXX.  0;  compare  x^<^P<^'f  ^'-  ''■  •^"'')!  lience 
X^^oip/ts  (Itev.  vi.  8)  describes  the  ghastly,  livid  hue 
of  death.  In  other  passages  "green"  is  errone- 
ously used  in  the  A.  V.  for  while  (Gen.  xxx.  37 ; 
Rsth.  i.  0),  youiuj  {\j&y.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  14),  moist 
(■hidg.  xvi.  7,  8),  s'lppij  (Job.  viii.  IC),  and  unripe 
((;ai.t.  ii.  13).  'I'hus  it  may  be  said  that  ijreen  is 
never  u.sed  in  the  Bible  to  convey  the  impression 
of  proper  color. 

The  only  fundamental  color  of  which  the  He- 
brews apjiear  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  was 
red ;  and  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  tiierefore  no  scientific  knowledge  of  colors,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attenijjt  to  explain 
such  piLssages  as  Kev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
Kophic-rf  truth,  must  fail  (see  Hengstenl)erg,  Cainm. 
iii  loe.).  Instead  of  assuming  that  the  emerald 
represents  i/rreu,  the  jasper  yellow,  and  the  sardine 
red,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  im- 
ages may  !«  simply  that  of  pure,  briUinnt,  trans- 
parent ligiit.  Tiie  emerald,  for  instance,  was 
chiefly  jtrized  by  tlie  ancients  for  its  ylitterinij, 
scintiUuliiuj  qualities  (ai^A^tis,  Orpheus  de  lap.  \>. 
f!08),  whence  perhaps  it  derived  its  name  (ffyuapay- 
8oy,  from  fiapfnaipfiy)-  The  jasiKjr  is  character- 
ized by  St.  .loim  himself  (Kcv.  xxi.  11)  as  beins 
crysUd-clear  (Kpuffra\\iC(ai>),  :"ifl  "ot  as  having  a 
certain  hue.  Tiie  sardine  may  be  compared  with 
the  amber  of  1>..  i.  4,  27,  or  the  burnished  brass 
of  Dan.  X.  0,  or  again  the  fine  brass,  "  as  if  burn- 
ing in  a  furnace,"  of  Rev.  i.  15,  each  conveying  the 
impression  of  the  color  of  fire  in  a  state  of  pure  in- 
candescence. Similarly  the  Ijeryl,  or  rather  the 
chrijui'lite  (the  Hebrew  Thnnh),  may  be  selected 
by  Daniel  (x.  G)  on  account  of  its  transparency. 
An  exception  may  be  nuule  ijerhajw  in  regard  to 
the  sapphire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue  answers  to  the 
deep  blue  of  tiie  firmament  (Kx.  xxiv.  10;  cf.  Yj..  i. 
2(i,  X.   1),   but  even  in   this  case  the  pellucidity 

(HSQ^,  omitted  in  A.  V.,  Ex.  xxiv.  10)  or  polish 
of  the  stone  ^comp.  Lam.  iv.  7)  forms  an  imfKirt:uit, 
if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  comparison.  Tiie 
hiu'host  fli'VflopniPiit  of  colDr  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hebrew  evidently  was  luilit,  ami  iii-nce  I  lie  jiredom- 
inance  given  to  irhile  as  il.M  reim'seiitative  (conip. 
the  connection  Wtweeii  KtvK6%  and  Iuj:).  This 
fechng  apix'urs  l<oth  in  the  more  numerous  allusions 
t*i  it  than  to  any  other  color  —  in  the  variety  of 
terms  by  which  tiiey  discriiiiinate<l  the  shatles  from 
\  pile,  dull  tint  (nn3,  hlackith,  I,ev.  xiii.  21  ff.) 
ap  to  the  most  lirilliant  splendor  ("IHT,  Iv:.  viii. 
2;  Dan.  xii.  3)  —  and  in  the  comparisons  by  which 
they  sought  to  hciijhten  their  ideas  of  it,  an  in- 
lUiice  of  whicii  oeeiiro  in  the  thre«  accounts  of  the 
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Transfiguration,  where  the  countenance  and  rol  h 
are  described  as  like  ''  the  sun  "  and  "  the  li^ht^' 
(Matt.  x\ii.  2),  "  shininir, .  exceeding  white  as 
snow"  (Mark  ix.  3),  "glistening"  (Luke  ix.  29). 
Snow  is  useil  eleven  times  in  a  similar  way ;  the 
sun  five  times;  wool  four  times;  milk  once.  In 
some  instances  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  not 
so  obnous,  e.  g.  in  .lob  xxxviii.  14,  "they  stand 
as  a  garment ''  in  reference  to  the  tvhile  color  of  the 
Hebrew  dress,  and  in  I's.  Ixviii.  13,  where  the 
glancing  hues  of  the  dove's  plumage  suggested  an 
image  of  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  white  holyday 
costume.  Next  to  white,  black,  or  rather  dttrk. 
holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not  only  as  its  op- 
posite, but  also  as  representing  the  complexion  of 
the  Orient-ols.  There  were  various  shades  of  it, 
including  the  brown  of  the  Nile  water  (whence  its 
name  Sihor)  —  the  7-eddish  tint  of  early  dawn,  to 
which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is  likened  ((.'ant. 
vi.  10),  as  well  as  the  lurid  hue  produced  by  a 
flight  of  locusts  (.Joel  ii.  2)  — and  the  darkness  of 
blackness  itself  (Lam.  iv.  8).  As  before,  we  have 
various  heightening  images,  such  as  the  tents  of 
Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the  raven  (Cant.  i.  b,  iv.  1. 
v.  11)  and  sackcloth  (Rev.  vi.  12).  /ftv/ was  also 
a  color  of  which  the  Hebrews  had  a  vivid  concep- 
tion;' this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  preva- 
lence of  that  color  in  the  outward  as[)ect  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  with  which  they  were  famil- 
iar, as  attested  liy  the  name  lulom,  and  by  the 
words  adamnh  (earth),  and  adum  (man),  so  tenue<l 
either  as  being  formed  out  of  the  red  earth,  or  as 
being  red  in  comparison  with  the  fair  color  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  black  of  the  /Ethiopians.  Red 
was  regarded  as  an  element  of  personal  beauty; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  12;  Cant.  ii.  1,  where  the  lily  is 
the  red  one  for  which  Syria  wits  famed  (I'lin.  xxi. 
11);  Cant.  iv.  3,  vi.  7,  where  the  complexion  is 
compared  to  the  red  fruit  of  the  pomegranate;  and 
I>am.  iv.  7,  where  the  hue  of  the  skin  is  redder 
than  coral  (A.  V.  "rubies")  contrasting  with  th^ 
white  of  the  garments  before  noticed.  The  three 
colors,  white,  black,  and  red,  were  sometimes  in- 
termixed in  animals,  and  gave  ri.se  to  the  terms, 

")'n!:*,   "dappled"    (A.    V.    "white"),    probably 

white  and  red  (.Tudg.  v.  10);  "^P^'  "  ringstraked," 
either  with  white  bands  on  tiie  legs,  or  white-footed ; 
lp3,  "speckled,"   and    ^^^)   "spottal,"   white 

and  black;  and  lastly  l^a,  » piebald "  (A.  V. 
"grisled  "),  the  sjiots  being  larger  tiian  in  the  two 
former  (Gen.  xxx.  32,  35,  xxxi.  lo);  tiie  latter  term 
is  used  of  a  horse  (Zecli.  vi.  3,  G)  witii  a  syiiibolic;i] 
meaning:  Hengstcnberg  (ChrisUil.  in  loo.)  consid- 
ers the  color  itself  to  l>e  unmeaning,  and  that  the 
prophet  hna  added  the  tenii  strong  (A.  V.  "  bay  ") 
by  way  of  exiilaiiation :  llitzig  {Cotnm.  in  loc.)  ex- 
]ilains  it,  in  a  ixruliar  maiitier,  of  the  complexion 
'of  tlie  l','jypti;uis.  It  rcniains  for  us  now  to  notice 
j  the  viirious  terms  applied  to  these  three  colors. 

1.   WiiiTK.     The  most  common  term  is  ]3^, 

'  which  is  applicil  to  such  objects  as  milk  ((5en.  xlix. 

12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses 

i  (Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  ix.  8);  and  a  cogn,at« 

[  word  cxprcs-ses  the  color  of  tlie  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  23). 

I  nV,  dazilmg  whit«,  is  applied  to  the  complexion 

(Cant.  V.  10);  "'I)'?,  a  tenn  of  a  Liter  age,  to  snow 
(Dan.  vii.  9  only),  and  to  Uie  jNileness  <f  nhame  (Is 
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nix.  22,  nin);  3"*tC',  to  the  hair  alone.  An- 
jther  class  of  terms  arises  from  the  textures  of  a 
naturally  white  color,  as  WW  and  \^^2.  These 
words  appeiir  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with  roots 
in  their  own  language  descriptive  of  a  white  color 
(Gesen.  Tliesaur.  pp.  190,  1-38-t).  The  terms  were 
without  doubt  primarily  applied  to  the  material; 
but  tlie  ide;i  of  color  is  also  prominent,  particularly 
in  the  description  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.   xxvi.    1),    and    the   priests'    vestments    (Ex. 

xx\-iii.  C).  WW  is  also  applied  to  white  marble 
(Esth.  i.  6,  Cant.  v.  15);  and  a  cognate  word, 
'\W^W,  to  the  Uly  (Cant.  ii.  16).  In  addition  to 
these  we  meet  with  "l^H  (/Suo-cros,  Esth.  1.  6,  \iii. 

15),  and  D?"13  {Kipiraffos;  A.  V.  "green," 
Esth.  i.  C),  also  descriptive  of  white  textures. 

White  was  symbohcal  of  innocence:  hence  the 
raiment  of  angels  (Mark  xvi.  5 ;  John  xx.  12),  and 
of  glorified  saints  (Rev.  xix.  8,  14),  is  so  described. 
It  was  also  symbohcal  of  joy  (Eccl.  ix.  8);  and, 
lastly,  of  victory  (Zech.  vi.  3;  Kev.  vi.  2).  In  the 
Revelation  the  term  KevK6s  is  appHed  exclusively 
to  what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  (Wordsworth's 
Apoc.  p.  105). 

2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  color  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  "^RC^,  apphed  to  the  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  31;  Cant.  v.  11);  the  complexion  (Cant. 
i.  5),  particularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job 

XXX.  30);  horses  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6):  D^n,  literally 
scorched  {(pa.i6s\  A.  V.  "brown,"  Gen.  xxx.  32), 
apphed  to  sheep ;  the  word  expresses  the  color  pro- 
duced by  influence  of  the  sun's  rays:  "^"IPj  literally 
to  be  dirty,  applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by 
sorrow  or  disease  (Job  xxx.  30);  mourner's  robes 
(Jer.  viii.  21,  xiv.  2;  compare  sordidie  vestes)\  a 
clouded  sky  (1  K.  xviii.  io);  night  (Mic.  iii.  6; 
Jer.  iv.  28;  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  15);  a  turbid  brook 
(whence  possibly  Kedron),  particularly  when  ren- 
dered so  by  melted  snow  (Job  vi.  16).  Black,  as 
being'  the  opposite  to  white,  is  symbolical  of  evil 
(Zech.  ri.  2,  6;  Rev.  vi.  5). 

3.  Red.  DIM  is  appUed  to  blood  (2  K.  iii. 
22);  a  garment  sprinkled  with  blood  (Is.  Ixiii.  2); 
a  heifer  (Num.  xix.  2);  pottage  made  of  lentiles 
(Geu.  XXV.  30);  a  horse  (Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  2);  wine 
(Prov.  xxiii.  31);  the  complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25; 

Cant.  v.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7).  D^piSl  is  a  sUgbt 
degree  of  red,  reddish,  and  is  appUed  to  a  leprous 

<jpot  (Lev.  xiii.  19,  xiv.  37).  P"'?i7)  hterally  ybav 
cohred,  bay,  is  apphed  to  a  horse  (A.  V.  "  speck- 
led; "  Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a  species  of  vine  bearing 
a  purple  grape  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8):  the  translation 
"  bay "  in  Zech.  vi.  3,  A.  V.  is  incorrect.  The 
corresponding  term  m  Greek  is  irvppos,  Uterally 
red  as  fire.  This  color  was  sjTnbolical  of  blood- 
shed (Zech.  ^^.  2;  Rev.  vi.  4,  xii.  3). 

II.  Artificial  Colors.  The' art  of  extract- 
ing dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures, 
Appears  to  have  ijeen  knomi  at  a  very  early  period. 
We  read  of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah's 
birth  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28);  of  blue  and  purple  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xx«.  1).  There  is  how- 
Mrer  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  themselvea 
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were  at  that  period  acquainted  with  the  art:  tbt 
profession  of  the  dyer  is  not  noticed  in  I  lie  Bible, 
though  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud.  lliey  were 
probably  hidebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Plioenicians ;  to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  purple 
dyes  which  they  chiefly  used  were  extracted  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Ez.  xxvii.  10;  I'lui.  ix.  GO),  and  hi 
certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor  (Horn.  Jl.  iv.  141' 
especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14).  It  does  no. 
appear  that  those  particular  colors  were  used  hi 
Eg3-pt,  the  Egyptian  colors  being  produced  from 
various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  E<jijpt.  iii.  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  remarliable  similarity  in  the  mode  of  dyeing 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  inasmucli  as  the  color  was 
apphed  to  the  raw  material,  previous  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  spinning  and  weaving  (Ex.  xxxv.  25, 
xxxix.  3;  WUkinson,  iii.  125).  The  dyes  consisted 
of  purples,  hght  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the 
"blue"  of  the  A.  V.),  and  crimson  {scarlet,  A.. 
v.):  vermihon  was  introduced  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Purple  (]tt31W :  Chaldaic  form,  I^SIS, 

Dan.  V.  7,  16:  irop<pvpa'-  ;w?7>!ira).  This  color 
was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish (Plin.  ix.  60),  the  Murex  trunculus  of  Linnaeus, 
which  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  (hence  called  Tropcpvpa  6oA.ocrcrio,  1  Mace, 
iv.  23),  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  757),  ^Vfrica  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  835), 
I>aconia  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor. 
[Elishah.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  uncertain:  it  has  been  connected  with  the  .San- 
skrit rdfj'iman,  "  tinged  with  red ;  "  and  again  with 
nrghamaii'i,  "costly"  (Hitzig,  Comment,  in  Dan. 
V.  7).  Gesenius,  however  {Thesaur.  p.  1263),  con- 
siders it  highly  improbable  that  a  color  so  pecuhar 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediten-anean  should  be  de- 
scribed by  a  word  of  any  other  than  Semitic  origin, 

and  connects  it  with  the  root  123'^,  to  heap  up  or 

overlay  with  color.  The  coloring  matter  was  con- 
tained in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the  fish; 
and  as  the  quantity  amounted  to  only  a  shigle  drop 
in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  propor- 
tionately high:  sometimes,  however,  the  whole  fish 
was  crushed  (Plin.  ix.  60).  It  is  difficult  to  stat« 
with  precision  the  tint  described  under  the  Hebrew 
name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  know,  ap- 
plied with  great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colors  ex- 
ti  acted  from  the  sheU-fish,  but  even  to  other  brill- 
iant colors:  thus  in  John  xix.  2,  t/xdriop  irop<pv- 
pow  =  x^°-l^^^  KoKKLVt),  in  Matt,  xxvii.  28  (cf. 
Plin.  ix.  62).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin 
purjmreus.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to  be  apphed 
in  a  similarly  broad  sense  in  Cant.  vii.  5,  where  it 
either  =:  ifaci-  (comp.  v.  11),  or,  still  better,  shininy 
with  oiL  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  tint 
must  be  considered  as  having  been  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  purple  proper,  and  the 
other  pui-ple  dye  (A.  V.  "blue"),  which  was  pro- 
duced from  another  species  of  shell-fish.  The  lat- 
ter was  undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the 
former  had  a  light  reddish  tinge.  Robes  of  a  pur- 
ple color  were  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  and 
by  the  highest  oflRcers,  civil  and  religious;  thus 
Mordecai  (Esth.  viii.  15),  Daniel  (A.  V.  "scarlet," 
Dan.  V.  7,  16,  29),  and  ^Vndrouicus,  the  deputy  of 
Antiochus  (2  Mace.  iv.  38),  were  mvesttd  with 
purple  in  token  of  the  offices  they  held  (cf.  Xen. 
Annb.  i.  5,  §  8):  so  also  Jonathan,  as  high- priest 
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(I  Mace.  X.  20,  C4,  xi.  58).  Thoy  were  also  worn 
by  the  wealthy  ami  iu.xurioim  (.Jer.  x.  1);  l-lz.  xjtvii. 
7;  Luke  xvi.  10;  llcv.  xvii.  4,  xviii.  16).  A  simi- 
kr  value  was  atUiched  to  puiple  robes  both  by  the 
(irceks  (Mom.  Oil.  xix.  2J.j;  ilerod.  ix.  22;  Strab. 
xiv.  (148),  and  by  the  Hoinaiis  (Virg.  Ueorg.  ii. 
4'J5;  Her.  Ep.  12,  21;  Suet.  L'ves.  43;  Nero,  32). 
Of  the  use  of  this  and  the  other  dyes  in  the  text- 
ures of  the  tabernacle,  we  shall  presently  speak. 

2.  Hr.UE  (n"pri:   uaKivQoSf  vuKtydivos,  d\o- 

■;r6fj(pvpos,  Num.  iv.  7:  liyncinllnis,  InjacinlLinus). 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of  shell-fisii 
found  on  the  coast  of  I'hoenicia,  and  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Chilzon  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.,  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  19),  and  liy  modem  naturalists  J/elix 
Innlhina.  The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according 
to  Ge.senius  {Thesnur.  p.  1.502),  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to  umhell;  but  according   to  Hitzig  (C'oHt- 

ment.  in  ICz.  xxiii.  6),  from    V^3,  in  the  sense  of 

'  -  T  ' 

dulled,  blunted,  as  opjwsed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of 
the  projier  purple.  The  tint  is  best  explained  by 
the  statements  of  .losephus  {.Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7)  and 
I'hilo  that  it  w.as  emblematic  of  the  sky,  in  which 
ease  it  represents  not  the  light  blue  of  our  northern 
climate,  but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  tlie  e.istern  sky 
(aepoy  5f  avfi^oXof  vaKivdos^  fxiXas  yap  outos 
(pv(T(i,  I'hil.  0pp.  i.  b'M')).  The  term  adopted  by 
the  LXX.  is  applied  by  cLissical  writers  to  a  color 
approaching  to  black  (Ilom.  Od.  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158; 
Theoc.  Jd.  10,  28);  the  flower,  whence  the  name 
wa-s  boiTowed,  being,  as  is  well  known,  not  tiie 
modem  hynv.inlh,  but  of  a  dusky  refl  color  {fer- 
vuijineui,  Virg.  Geory.  iv.  183;  ciehslis  luininU 
fii/ucinllius,  Colum.  ix.  4,  4).  The  A.  V.  has 
rightly  describcfl  the  tint  in  Ksth.  i.  G  (margin)  as 
noltl;  the  ordinary  term  blue  is  incorrect:  the 
Luth(?hin  translation  is  still  more  incorrect  in  giving 
it  i/el/ie  Seule  (yellow  silk),  and  occasionally  simply 
Seide  (Kz.  xxiii.  ti).  I'his  color  was  used  in  the 
same  way  as  purple.  I'rinces  and  nobles  (I'lz.  xxiii. 
0;  I'xclus.  xl.  4),  and  the  idols  of  Babylon  (.Jer.  x. 
9),  were  clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint:  the  riband 
and  the  fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered  to 
\>e  of  this  color  (Num.  xv.  38):  it  was  used  in  the 
Uijjestries  of  the  Persians  (Msth.  i.  6).  Tbe  effect 
of  the  color  is  well  described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  12,  where 

•uch  robes  are  termed  vIvDD  "*12?37,  roftes  nf 
perftclion,  i.  e.  gorgeous  robes.  We  may  remark, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  LXX.  treats  the  term  ti''nFI 
(A,  V.  "  badger")  as  indicative  of  color,  and  has 
ti-anslated  it  vaKivOivoi,  innthinus  (Kx.  xxv.  5). 

3.  ScAiu.ET  (CKIM.SON,  Is.  1.   18;  Jer.  iv.  30). 
The  tenns  by   wliich  this   color   is   expressed    in 

Hebrew  vary;  sometimes  '*3tt7  simiily  is  used,  as 

in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30;  sometimes  *2tf  n3?vin, 

as  in  Ex.  xxv.  4;  and  sometimes  2? 7^n  simply, 

o-s  in  Is.  i.  18.  The  word  7^C"^3  (A.  V.  "  crim- 
son; "  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduce*!  at  a 
late  period,  probalily  from  .\rmetiia,  to  express  the 
(uime  color.     The  first  of  these  terms  (derived  from 

n3ti7,  to  f/iine)  expresses  the  brilliancy  of  the  color; 

the  second.   nV^^^,  the  inorm,  or  grub,  whonrc 

the  dye  was  promred,  and  which  gave  name  to  the 

:  lor   occiudonally   without   any   oiidition,  just  .is 

nniiion  ia  derived  from  I'trmindut.     The  LXX 
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generally  renders  it  k6kkivov,  occasionally  with  tb« 
addition  of  such  terms  as  KfKKoiafjifvov  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1),  or  Siavevr)<TfjL(vov  (Ex.  .xxviii.  8);  tlie  Vulgate 
has  it  generally  roccinum,  occasionally  ajccus  bis 
ductus  (Ex.  xxviii.  8),  app.irently  following  the 
erroneous  interpretation  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus 
who  render  it   Si0a(pos,  double-dyed  (Ex.  xxv.  4) 

as  though  from  n3lZ7,  to  repeat.  The  process  <}f 
double-tlyeing  was  however  peculiar  to  the  Tj-rian 
purples  (I'Un.  ix.  39).  The  dye  was  produced  from 
an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and 
other  eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  kermez  {whence  crimson):  the  Linna^n 
name  is  Coccus  Jlicis.  It  frequents  the  boughs  ot 
a  species  of  ilex :  on  these  it  lays  its  eggs  in  groups 
which  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  so  that 
they  present  the  appearance  of  vegetable  galls  or 
excrescences  from  the  tree  itself,  and  are  described 
as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi.  12.  The  dye  is  procured 
from  the  female  grub  alone,  which,  when  alive,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  cherry  and  of  a  dark 
amaranth  color,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
mould  (Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  p.  114).  The 
general  character  of  the  color  is  expressed  by  the 

Hebrew  term  y^QH  (Is.  Ixiii.  1),  lit.  sharp,  and 
hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  xp^^M"  o|i;), 
and  in  the  Greek  Aa^uTrpo  (Luke  xxiii.  11),  com- 
pared with  KOKKivr]  (Matt,  xxvii.  28).  The  tint 
produced  was  crimson  rather  than  scarlet.  The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Script- 
ure is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet 
thread  ((,'ant.  iv.  3).  Josephus  considered  it  a.s 
symboUcal  of  fire  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7;  cf.  Phil.  i.  536). 
Scarlet  threads  were  selected  as  distinguishing 
marks  from  their  brilliancy  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28 ;  Josh, 
ii.  18,  21);  and  hence  the  color  is  expressive  of 
what  is  excessire  or  (jhirinii  (Is.  i.  18).  Scarlet 
robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  24; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21 ;  Jer.  iv.  30;  l^m.  iv.  5;  Hev.  xvii. 
4,  xviii.  12,  16);  it  wa.s  also  the  appropriate  hue 
of  a  warrior's  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Nah.  ii.  3:  cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  wom 
by  officers  in  the  IJoman  army  (Plin.  xxii.  3 ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  28). 

The  three  colors  above  described,  purple,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in 
the  textures  used  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The 
four  were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  curtains, 
the  vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  36), 
and  the  trate  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16):  as  also 
in  the  high-priest's  ephod,  girdle,  and  breastplate 
(Ex.  xxviii.  5,  6,  8,  15).  The  three  first,  to  the 
exclusion  of  white,  were  used  in  the  pomeirranates 
about  the  hem  of  the  high-priest's  robe  (Ex.  xxviii. 
33).  The  loops  of  the  curtains  (Ex.  xxvi.  4),  the 
lace  of  the  high-priest's  breiistplate,  the  rol)c  of  the 
ephod,  and  the  lace  on  his  mitre  were  exclusively 
of  blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  28,  3L  37).  Cloths  for  wra|)- 
ping  the  sacred  utensils  were  either  blue  (Num.  iv. 
6),  scarlet  (8),  or  purple  (13).  Scarlet  thread  w.ia 
specified  in  connection  with  the  rites  of  cleansing 
the  leper  (I-ev.  xiv.  4,  6,  51),  and  of  burning  the 
red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  6),  apparently  for  the  purjwse 
jof  binding  the  hyssop  to  the  ced.ir  wood.  The 
hangings  for  the  court  (I',x.  xxvii.  0,  xxxviii.  9), 
the  coats,  mitres,  Immiets,  and  breeches  of  the 
priests,  were  white  (l!x.  xxxix.  27,  28).     The  appli 
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cation  of  these  colors  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
has  led  writers  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
to  attach  some  sjmbolical  meaning  to  them :  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  statements  of 
Philo  and  Josephus  on  this  subject :  the  words  of 
the  latter  are  as  follow:  ^  ^{xriros  r^u  yTji/  awoffi]- 
fiaiveiu  foiKe,  Sia  rh  e|  aiiTrjs  ai/ucrdai  rh  \ivov 
t}  re  TToprpvpa  Tijy  OaXaaa'av,  rcf  irecpoivixdcLi  tov 
k6x^ov  Tcp  aifiaTi-  rhf  5e  aepa  /SovAerat  SrjAoCj/ 
6  vaKivdos'  Kal  b  ipoiivi^  5'  av  eii)  TeKfxrjptof  tov 
TTvpSs,  Ant  iii.  7,  §  7.  The  suliject  has  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  great  variety  of  interpretations, 
more  or  less  probable.  Without  entering  into  a 
disquisition  on  these,  we  will  remark  that  it  is  un- 
necessary* to  assume  that  the  colors  were  originally 
selected  with  such  a  view;  their  beauty  and  costli- 
ness is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  selection. 
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4.  Vermilion  (~lK7tt7:  /xlxros:  sinopis).  Thia 
was  a  pigment  used  in  fiesco  paintings,  either  foi 
drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  waUs  of  temples  (Ez. 
xxiii.  14),  for  coloring  the  idols  themselves  (Wisd 
xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and  beams  of 
houses  (.Jer.  xxii.  14).  The  Greek  term  fj.i\ros  is 
applied  both  to  mi.nium,  red  lead,  and  rubricn,  red 
ochre;  the  Latin  sinopis  describes  the  best  kind  of 
ochre,  which  came  from  Sinope.  Vermilion  was  f 
favorite  color  among  the  Assyrians  (Ez.  xxiii.  14„ 
as  is  still  attested  by  the  sculptures  of  Nimroud 
and  iChorsabad  (Layard,  ii.  30-3).  W.  L.  B. 

COLOS'SE  (more  properly  COLOS'S^,  Ku- 
Aoacrai,  Col.  i.  2;  but  the  prepoiideram-e  of  MS. 
authority  is  in  favor  of  KoKaaaai,  Culassce.  a  forr.. 


used  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  which  perhaps 
represents  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
name.  On  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  in  classical 
writers,  we  find  KoAocrtrai.  See  EUicott,  ad  loc. ). 
A  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mfean- 
der,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea  were  in  its  immediate 
ii^iighborhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16 ;  see  Kev. 
i.  11,  iii.  14).  Colossae  fell,  as  these  other  two 
citits  rose,  in  importance.  Herodotus  (vii.  30) 
and  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2,  §  6)  speak  of  it  as  a 
city  of  considerable  consequence.  Strabo  (xii. 
p.  576)  describes  it  as  only  a  ir6\t(r/j.a,  not  a  ttS- 
\is;  yet  elsewhere  (p.  578)  he  implies  that  it  had 
some  mercantile  importance  ;  and  Pliny,  in  St. 
Paul's  time,  describes  it  (v.  41)  as  one  of  the  "  cel- 
eberrima  oppida "  of  its  district.  Colossie  was 
situated  close  to  the  great  road  which  led  from 
F-phesus  to  the  Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse 
would  l)e  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  passed  this 
wav,  and  founded  or  confirmed  the  Colossian 
Cliurch  oil  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
triii.  2-'J,  xix.  I).  lie  might  also  easilv  have 
a  I 


visited  Colossse  during  the  prolonged  stay  at  Eph- 
esus,  which  immediately  followed.  The  most  com- 
petent commentators,  however,  agree  in  thinking 
that  Col.  ii.  1  proves  that  St.  Paul  had  never  been 
there,  when  the  Epistle  was  written.  Theodoret's 
argument  that  he  must  have  visited  Colossse  on  the 
journey  just  referred  to.  because  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  through  the  whole  region  of  Phrygia,  may  be 
proved  fallacious  from  geographical  considerations: 
Colossse,  though  ethnologically  in  Phrygia  (Herod. 
I.  c,  Xen^  I.  c),  was  at  this  period  politically  in  the 
province  of  Asia  (see  f>ev.  I.  c. ).  That  the  Apostle 
hoped  to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  hia 
Roman  imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philemon  22 
(compare  Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave 
Onesimus  were  dwellers  in  Colossaj.  So  also  were 
Archippus  and  Epaphras.  P>om  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12, 
it  has  been  naturally  concluded  that  the  latter  Chris- 
tian was  the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church  (see 
Alford's  Prolegomena  to  Gr.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  35V 
[Epaphkas.]  The  worship  of  angels  mentioned 
by  the  Apostle  (Col.  ii.  18)curiously  reappears  in 
Christian  times  in  connection  with  one  of  the  to|»<v 
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graphical  features  of  tlie  place.  A  church  in  honor  j 
of  the  archani;ol  Micliael  was  erectetl  at  tlie  entrance 
of  a  cluLsm  in  conse<iuenoe  of  a  legend  connected 
irith  an  inundation  (Hartley's  litsenrchvs  in  (Jrtece, 
p.  52),  and  there  is  ijoikI  re;won  for  identifying  tliis 
chasm  with  one  which  is  nientiuned  by  Herodotus. 
Tliis  kind  of  superstition  is  nientionetl  by  Theodo- 
ret  as  subsistiii;;  in  iiis  time;  ;dso  by  the  Hyzan- 
tine  writer  Nicetas  Choniates,  wiio  was  a  native  of 
this  place,  and  who  says  that  ( 'olossa;  and  Chonw 
were  the  same.  The  neighborhood  (visited  by 
Pococke)  was  explored  by  Mr.  Arundell  (tStveti 
Churches,  p.  158;  Asia  Mimu;  ii.  IGO):  but  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  tiie  fii^st  to  deteriuine  the  actual 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  wiiich  appears  to  be  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  modern  village  of 
Chonas  {Begeurches  in  A.  M.  i.  508).    J.  S.  H. 

COLOSSIANS,    THE    EPISTLE     TO 

THE,  wa.s  written  hy  the  Apostle  St.  I'aui  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Home  (.\cts  xxviii.  l(i),  and 
api»arently  in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the 
more  severe  character  which  seems  to  be  reflected 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  I'liilippians  (ch.  i.  20,  21,  30, 
ii.  27),  and  which  not  improbably  succeeded  the 
death  of  Humis  in  a.  u.  G2  (Clinton,  Fasti  Bom. 
i.  44),  and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

'lliis  important  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dreased  to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large  and  in- 
fluential, but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city  of 
Coloss.X',  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tychicus, 
whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Kphesus  (Kph.  vi.  21), 
to  inquire  into  tiieir  state  and  to  administer  ex- 
hortation atid  comfort.  The  epistle  seems  to  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  information  St.  Paul  had 
receive<l  from  I'.paphras  (ch.  iv.  12;  Philem.  23) 
and  from  ( )nesimus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
been  natives  of  Colossir,  and  the  former  of  %yhom 
was,  if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one 
of  the  very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that 
city.  The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not  merely, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Philippians,  to 
exliort  and  to  confirm,  nor,  as  in  that  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  to  set  forth  the  great  features  of  the  church 
of  the  chosen  in  (Jlirist,  but  is  especially  designed 
to  warn  tiie  Colossians  against  a  spirit  of  semi-Ju- 
daistic  and  semi-Oriental  philosophy  which  was 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was 
noticeably  tending  to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and 
dignity  of  ( 'hrist. 

This  main  design  is  thus  carried  out  in  detail. 

After  bis  usual  "salutation  (ch.  i.  1,  2)  the  Apostle 
returns  thanks  to  (iod  for  tiie  faith  of  the  Colos- 
sians, tlie  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the 
progress  which  the  (iospel  had  made  among  them, 
as  preachetl  by  Ejiaphras  (ch.  i.  3-8).  Tiiis  leads 
him  to  pray  without  ce,asing  that  they  may  be 
fruitful  in  good  works,  and  es|)ecially  thankful  to 
the  Fatiier,  who  gave  them  an  inheritanre  with  His 
taints,  and  transLited  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
His  Son  —  Ills  S(m,  the  inutye  of  the  invisihli'  Coil, 
the  first-bom  before  every  creature,  the  Creator  of 
*U  things  eartbly  and  heavenly,  the  H«id  of  the 
ihurch,  lie  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  by 
whom  all  things  have  been  reconciled  to  the  eternal 
Kather  (ch.  i.  0-20).  This  reconciliation,  the 
Apostle  reminds  them,  w.as  exemplified  in  their  own 
ca.ses:  they  were  once  alienated,  but  now  go  recon- 
t\\\s\  a,s  to  be  presented  holy  and  blameless  i)efore 
'iwl,    if  only    they    continued    finn   in  the  faith, 
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and  were  not  moved  from  the  hope  of  which  tlit 
Gos|x;l  was  the  source  and  origin  (ch.  i.  21-24;. 
Of  this  Gospel  the  Apostle  declares  himself  tbt 
minister;  the  mystery  of  salvation  was  that  foi 
which  he  toiled  and  for  which  he  suff"ered  (ch.  i. 
24-29).  And  his  suflerings  were  not  only  for  the 
church  at  large,  but  for  them  and  others  whom  he 
had  not  personally  visited,  —  even  that  they  might 
come  to  the  ftdl  knowledi/e  of  Christ,  and  might 
not  fall  victims  to  plausible  sophistries:  they  were 
•to  walk  in  Christ  and  to  be  built  on  Him  (ch.  ii. 
1-7).  Especially  were  they  to  lie  careful  that  no 
philosophy  w.os  to  lead  them  from  Him  in  whom 
dwelt  adl  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  who  was  ika 
head  of  all  spiiitual  jxnvers,  and  who  had  quick- 
ened them,  forgiven  them,  and  in  His  death  had 
triumphed  over  all  the  hosts  of  darkness  (ch.  ii. 
8-15).  Surely  with  such  spiritual  privileges  they 
were  not  to  be  judged  in  the  matter  of  mere  cere- 
monial observances,  or  beguiled  into  creature-wor- 
ship. Christ  tons  the  head  (if  the  body;  if  they 
were  truly  united  to  Him,  to  what  need  were  bodily 
austerities  (ch.  ii.  16-23).  They  were,  then,  to 
mind  things  above  —  spiritual  things,  not  carnal 
ordinances,  for  their  life  was  hidden  with  Christ 
(ch.  iii.  1-4):  tiiey  were  to  mortify  their  members 
and  the  evil  principles  in  which  they  once  walked; 
the  old  man  was  to  be  put  off",  and  the  new  man 
put  on,  in  which  all  are  one  in  Christ  (ch.  iii.  5- 
12).  Furthermore,  they  were  to  give  heed  to  spe- 
cial duties ;  they  were  to  be  forgiving  and  loving,  as 
was  Christ.  In  the  consciousness  of  His  abiding 
word  were  they  to  sing;  in  His  name  were  they  to 
be  thankful  (ch.  iii.  13-17).  M'ivcs  and  husbands, 
children  and  parents,  were  all  to  pertbrni  their 
duties;  ser\'ajits  were  to  be  faithful,  masters  to  be 
just  (ch.  iii.  18-  iv.  1). 

In  the  last  chapter  the  Apostle  gives  further  spe- 
cial precepts,  strikingly  similar  to  those  given  to 
liis  Ephesian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the 
Ajiostle  and  fur  his  success  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, they  were  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  seasonable  answer  to  all  who  ques- 
tioned them  (ch.  iv.  2-7).  Tychicus,  the  bearer 
of  the  letter,  and  Onesimua,  would  tell  them  all  the 
state  of  the  Apostle  (ch.  iv.  7-!)):  Aristarchus  and 
others  sent  them  friendly  greetings  (ch.  iv.  10-14 )i 
With  an  iiy'unction  to  interchange  this  letter  with 
that  sent  to  the  neighboring  church  of  Laodicea 
(ch.  iv.  IG),  a  special  message  to  Archippus  (ch.  iv. 
17),  and  an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  but 
striking  epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

With  regard  to  its  (jentuneness  and  authenticity, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  with  distinctness 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt.  The  ext*nial 
testimonies  (Just.  M.  Trypho,  [c.  85,]  p.  311  b; 
Theophil.  ad  Autol.  ii.  [c.  22,]  p.  100,  ed.  Col. 
1G86;  Irenreus,  lla;r.  iii.  14, 1;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  [c.  1,]  p.  325,  iv.  [c.  7,]  p.  588,  al.,  ed.  Potter; 
TertuU.  de  Pro'srr.  c.  7;  de  Besurr.  c.  23;  Origen, 
contra  Cth.  v.  8)  are  explicit,  and  the  intemsU  ar- 
guments, founded  on  the  style,  balance  of  sentences, 
positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun. 
I  participial  anacolutha,  —  unusually  strong  and  well- 
!  defined.  It  is  not  right  to  supjin-ss  the  fact  that 
j  Ma\erliofr(M;-  Brief  an  die  Kol.  IJerl.  1838)  and 
j  Haiir  {Der  Ajx>.itil  Paulus,  p.  417)  have  delii>erat*ly 
rcjocte<l  this  ejiistle  .as  claiming  to  be  a  production 
of  St.  Paul.  The  first  of  these  critics,  however, 
h.TS  been  briefly,  but,  ns  it  would  seem,  complete!) 
answered,  by  Meyer  (Comment,  p.  7);  and  to  the 
oecond,  in  his  subjective  and  anti-historical  attempt 
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to  make  individual  ■writincrs  of  the  N.  T.  mere  the- 
Mophistic  productions  of  a  later  Gnosticism,  the 
intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally  yield 
but  little  credence.  It  is  indeed  remarlcable  that 
the  strongly  marked  peculiarity  of  style,  the  nerve 
and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the  originality  that 
appears  in  every  paragraph  should  not  have  made 
both  these  writers  pause  in  their  ill-considered  at- 
tack on  this  epistle. 

A  few  special  point-s  demand  from  us  a  brief 
notice. 

1.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  PhUemon  were  \vritten  during 
the  Apostle's  impiisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xsvi.  32),  i.  e.  between  Pentecost  a.  d.  58  and 
the  autumn  of  A.  D.  60,  has  been  recently  advocated 
by  several  writers  of  ability,  and  stated  with  such 
cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer  (L'inleit.  z.  Ephes. 
p.  1.3  ff.),  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingeniously  urged 
plausibilities;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  Apostle's  impris- 
omnent  in  ch.  iv.  -3,  4,  10,  certainly  seem  historically 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment 
at  CiEsarea.  The  permission  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv. 
23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degree  of 
liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel,  while  the 
facts  recorded  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome 
(Acts  xxviii.  23,  31)  are  such  as  to  harmonize  ad- 
mirably with  the  freedom  in  this  respect  which  our 
present  epistle  represents  to  have  been  accorded 
both  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions :  see  ch.  iv. 
11,  and  comp.  De  Wette,  L'inleit.  z.  Coloss.  pp.  12, 
13;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  p.  420. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned ill  this  epistle  has  been  very  differently 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  deserve 
any  serious  consideration;  {n)  that  these  erroneous 
teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  of 
some  forms  of  Occidental  philosophy;  {b)  that  they 
leaned  to  Essene  doctrines  and  practices;  (c)  that 
they  advocated  that  adniLxture  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which  afterwards 
became  consolidated  into  Gnosticism.  Of  these  {n) 
has  but  little  in  its  fiivor,  except  the  somewhat 
vague  terra  (piKoffocpia  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however, 
it  seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to  Greciun  philosophy ; 
(6)  is  much  more  plausible  as  far  as  the  usages 
alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both  with  the 
exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  localities  of 
Essene  teaching;  (c)  on  the  contrary  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Gentile  nature  of  the  church  of  Co- 
lossae  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  very  locality  —  speculative 
and  superstitious  Phrygia  —  and  with  that  tendenc}' 
to  associate  Judaical  observances  (ch.  ii.  16)  with 
nore  purely  theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  ii.  18), 
which  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  de- 
veloped Gnosticism.  The  portions  m  our  analysis 
of  the  epistle  marked  in  italics  serve  to  show  how 
deeply  these  pexTerted  opinions  were  felt  by  the 
Apostle  to  strike  at  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  God- 
head of  Christ. 

3.  The  striking  similarity  between  many  por- 
tions of  this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  both  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  studied  similarity,  and  as  to  the 
priority  of  order  in  respect  to  composition.  These 
ooints  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length,  but  must 
»e  somewhat  briefly  dismissed  with  the  simple  ex- 
(//cssion  of  an  opinion  that  the  similarity  may  rea- 
tonably  be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity  in 
^jnae  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written:   (2) 
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by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  tuties  of  Asia 
within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another,  then 
would  be  many  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  many 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  of  warning  and  exhorta- 
tion. The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a 
matter  for  a  reasonable  ditierence  of  opinion.  Tc 
us  tlie  shorter  and  perhaps  more  vividly  expressed 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  seems  to  have  been  first 
Avritten,  and  to  have  suggested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing, 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

For  further  information  the  student  is  directed  to 
Davidson's  Introduction,  ii.  394  ff. ;  Alford,  Pro- 
legom.  to  N.  T.  iii.  33  fF. ;  and  the  introduction  to 
the  excellent  Commentary  of  Meyer. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  are  very  numerous. 
Of  the  older  commentaries  those  of  Davenant,  Ex- 
pos. Ep.  Paidi  ad  Col.,  ed.  3 ;  Suieer,  in  Ep.  Pauh 
(id  Col.  Comment.,  Tig.  1699,  may  be  specified ;  and 
of  modern  commentaries,  those  of  Biihr  (Bas.  1833), 
Olshausen  (Konigsb.  1840),  Huther  (Hamb.  1841, 
a  very  good  exegetical  commentary),  De  Wette 
(Leipz.  1847),  Meyer  (Gitt.  1848);  and  in  our  own 
country  those  of  Eadie  (Glasg.  [also  New  York] 
1856),  Alford  (Lond.  1857),  and  Ellicott  (Lond. 
1858).  C.  J.  E. 

*  Later  editions  of  Commentaries  —  Meyer, 
1865;  Alford,  1865;  Ellicott,  1805,  and  Amer. 
reprint,  1865.  Other  recent  works  —  Ewald,  Send- 
schreiben  des  Apostels  Paulas,  1857;  Schenkel, 
Brief e  an  die  Ephes.,  PhiUpp.  u.  Kohsser,  1862; 
Dr.  Karl  Braune,  Die  Brr.  an  die  Epkeser,  Ko- 
hsser, Pliilipper,  1867  (intended  as  a  substitute  for 
Schenkel  on  these  epistles  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk); 
Bleek,  Vorlesungen  lib.  die  Brief e  an  die  Kolosser, 
u.  s.  w.,  1865,  and  Einl.  in  das  N.  Test.,  1862,  p.  434 
ff.;  Wordsworth,  Greek  Testament,  ISCG  (4th  ed.); 
and  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colossians,  and  Philemon, 
with  Introductions  and  Xotes,  London,  1866.  There 
are  many  good  thoughts  on  this  epistle,  exegetical 
and  practical,  though  quaintly  expressed,  in  Trapp's 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  pp.  613-21 
(Webster's  ed.,  London,  1805). 

For  a  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle 
in  opposition  to  the  Tlibingen  critics,  see  Kltipper, 
De  Oriyine  Epp.  ad  Ephesios  et  Colosseiises, 
Gryph.  1853,  and  Riibiger,  De  Christologia  Paul- 
ina contra  Baurium  Coiiimentaiio,  Vratisl.  1852. 
Prof.  Weiss  also  defends  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  against  Baur's  assumptions  (Herzog's  ReaU 
Encykl.  xix.  717-723).  But  as  to  the  place  where 
it  was  written,  he  sides  with  those  who  maintain 
that  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  the  time  at  Csesarea 
and  not  at  Rome.  He  insists  with  special  earnest- 
ness on  the  fact  that  in  Phileni.  ver.  22  the  Apostle 
intimates  that  he  might  he  expected  soon  at  Colos- 
sae ;  whereas  he  appears  from  PhiL  ii.  24  to  be  medi- 
tating a  journey  to  Macedonia  and  not  to  Asia  Minor, 
on  regaining  his  Uberty.  But  the  implication  here 
that  Paul  could  not  have  taken  Colosste  and  Mace- 
donia in  his  way  on  the  same  journey  (provided  he 
was  at  Rome),  seems  not  well  founded  For,  cross- 
ing from  Italy  to  Dyrrachium,  lie  could  traverse  the 
Eignatian  Way  through  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  and 
then  embarking  at  Neapolis  (Kavalla),  the  port  of 
PhiUppi,  proceed  to  Troas  or  the  mouth  of  the  Cay- 
ster,  and  thence  to  Ephesus  or  Colossse  as  his  plan 
might  require.  Pressens^  also  assigns  the  Colossian 
epistle  to  Caesarea  {Hist,  des  trois premiers  Siecles, 
ii.  55  ff.);  but  natural  as  it  may  seem  that  Paul 
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ihoulJ  liave  writfeti  to  tlie  Asiatic  cliuiriies  durinj^ 
the  two  veairs  that  he  w:us  kept  at  Ca?s;iri;;i,  that  cm- 
siderntion  (on  which  I'resseiisc  mainly  rehes)  can 
hardly  have  more  weight  than  the  opposite  consid- 
eiration  that  Paul  nn:,'ht  he  e.xi)ected  al«)  to  write 
to  tlie  C'olossians  while  he  was  at  l!ome.  The  fuller 
doctrinal  development  in  the  letters  to  the  Colossians 
and  the  Kphesians  favors  a  later  rather  than  an  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  these  churches.  The  same 
writer's  allegation  that  I'aul  must  have  written  this 
group  of  letters  (Colossians,  Kphesians,  I'hilemon) 
It  (.'fL'sarea,  liecause  a  slave  like  Onesinnis  could  not 
have  l)een  the  apostle's  fellow-pris<jner  at  Home, 
where  liis  captivity  was  less  rigorous  than  at  ('a?s- 
firea,  is  inconclusive;  for  in  fact  there  is  no  evidence 
it  all  that  Onesimus  was  a  prisoner  anywhere. 

Vet  it  should  he  stated  there  is  a  strong  current 
of  opinioi.  imong  critics  at  present  in  favor  of  Cies- 
areii.  In  supix>rt  of  that  view,  see  especially  Heuss, 
'Jescliichte  iltr  lull.  Scliri/ltn,  p.  100  tf.  (3te  Aufl.)- 
Biittger,  Meyer,  Thiersch,  Schenkel,  I^urent  (Ncu- 
tesC.  SStuditn,  p.  100  ff.),  and  others,  advocate  the 
same  opinion.  C>n  the  other  hand,  Ileinsen,  Cred- 
ner,  Guericke,  Ewald,  Xeander,  Lange,  Week, 
Braune  (in  Ijinge's  Bibelcerk),  and  nearly  all  the 
fjiglish  critics,  refer  the  epistle  to  Paul's  first  lio- 
man  captivity.  Week  in  his  \orlesun(/en  and 
Einleituiu/,  mentioned  ahove,  states  very  fully  and 
forcibly  the  gromids  for  this  conclusion.  H. 

*  COME  BY.  "We  had  much  work  to 
come  Inj  the  boat "  (.Vets  xxvii.  IG),  irfpiKpareis 
yevtadai  rfjs  (TKirpris,  lit-  "  to  become  masters  of 
tlie  l)oat,"  i.  e.  to  secure  it  so  as  to  hoist  it  into 
the  ship  (ver.  17).  A. 

•  COMFORTER.  One  of  the  titles  and 
offices  of  the  Sriitrr  (which  see). 

COMMERCE  (1.    n'^np,  Gesen.  p.  940: 

ifiiropia :  nerjotiatio ;  from    "^HD,    a    merchant, 

from  "inD,  travel,  Ez.  xxvii.  15;  A.  V.,  merchan- 

di^e,  traffic:  2.  H^p"?,  Gesen.  p.  1289:  Ez.  xxvi. 
12,  ri  uTrdpxoyra,  ner/otialitmcs  ;  in  xxviii.  5,  I'i, 
IS,  ifiiropia,  nef/otinlio,  from       3^,  travel). 

From  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in  cities, 
trade,  in  some  shape,  nnist  have  been  carried  on 
to  supply  the  town-<lwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
Heeren,  A/r.  i\al.  i.  4(1!^),  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
international  tnule  must  have  existed  and  aflTocted 
to  some  extent  even  the  pa.storal  nomad  races,  for 
»e  find  that  Abnih.im  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattk', 
but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
omamenLs  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53);  and  further, 
that  gold  and  silver  in  a  manufactured  state,  and 
iiilver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  lK>th 
jiniong  the  settled  inb;ibit:ints  of  Palestine  and  the 
pa.Htfiral  tribes  of  .Syria  at  tliat  d.at*  ((Jen.  xx.  10, 
xxiii.  16,  xxxviii.  18;  .lob  xlii.  11),  to  whom  those 
tietaU  must  in  all  proliability  have  been  imported 
from  other  countries  (llussev,  Anc.  \Vei</ht»,  c.  xii. 
:t,  p.  19.1;  Kitto,  Plnji^.  llUl  of  Pal.,  p.  109,  110; 
Jl.TfMl.   i.  21.j). 

Among  tr.iding  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Egy])t  holds  in  very  eiirly  times  a  prominent  posi 
tion,  though  her  externid  tnule  wa.s  carried  on,  nut 
by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  foreigners,  chicHy  of 
the  nomad  races  (Ileercn,  Afr.  Nut.  i.  408,  ii.  371, 
:172).  It  w.as  an  Isbniaelitc  caravan,  la<lcn  with 
ijtires,  which  carried  .Ios<'ph  into  I'^ypt,  and  the 
ti;ei>iml  shows  th.'it  slaves  foriiiud  »onietinie«  a  (Kirt 
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of  the  merchan^se  importefl  ((ien.  xxxni.  25i 
xxxix.  1 ;  Job  vi.  19).  From  ICgypt  it  is  likelj 
that  at  all  times,  but  especiaUy  in  times  of  general 
scarcity,  corn  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  non-exixjrting  nations  in  silver,  which 
w:ts  always  weighed  ((^len.  xU.  57,  xlii.  3,  25,  35, 
xliii.  11,  12,  21).  These  caravans  also  brought  the 
precious  stones  as  well  as  the  spices  of  India  into 
Egypt  (Ex.  XXV.  3,  7;  Wilkin.son,  Anc.  Kij.  ii.  235, 
237).  Intercourse  with  Tyre  docs  not  appear  t«; 
have  taken  place  till  a  later  period,  and  thus,  though 
it  cannot  be  deteiminetl  whether  the  purjile  in 
wliich  the  I'^gyptian  woolen  and  linen  cloths  were 
dyed  was  brought  by  land  from  Phoenicia,  it  is 
certain  that  colored  cloths  had  long  been  made  aid 
dyed  in  Egypt,  and  the  use,  at  least,  of  them 
adopted  by  the  I  lebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  5;  Heeren,  Adiit 
Niii.  i.  352;  Herod,  i.  1).  The  pasture-ground  of 
Shcchem  appears  from  the  story  of  .Joseph  to  have 
Liin  in  the  way  of  these  caravan  journeys  ((Jen. 
xxxvii.  14,  25;  Saalschiitz,  Arch.  Iltbr.  15,  I. 
1.59). 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  com 
mon  among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races;  a  trade 
which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  land-carriage 
(Num.  xxxi.  50;  Josh.  vii.  21;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24;  Job  vi.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nation 
may  be  said  to  have  li:vd  no  foreign  tnule.  I'oreign 
trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by  the  Law,  and 
strict  rules  for  morality  in  conmiercial  dealings  were 
laid  down  by  it  (Dent,  xxviii.  12,  xxv.  13-10;  Lev. 
xix.  35,  30),  and  the  tribes  near  the  sea  and  the 
Phcenician  territory  appear  to  have  engaged  to 
some  extent  in  maritime  affairs  (Gen.  xlix.  13; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18;  Judg.  v.  17),  but  tlie  .spirit  of  the 
Law  was  more  in  favor  of  agriculture  and  .against 
foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17;  I>ev.  xxv.;  Jose])h. 
c.  Apion.  i.  12).  Solomon,  however,  organized  an 
extensive  trade  w^ith  foreign  countries,  but  chiefly, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  more  distant  nations  were 
concerned,  of  an  iniiwrt  character.  He  imiwrti-d 
linen  yarn,  horses,  and  chariots  from  Egypt.  Of 
the  horses  some  apjiear  to  have  been  resold  to 
Syrian  and  t'anaanite  jirinces.  For  all  these  he 
paid  in  gold,  which  wa.s  imported  by  sea  from  India 
:  and  Anibia  by  his  fleets  in  conjunction  with  the 
I  Phnenicians  (Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i.  334;  1  K.  x.  22- 
29;  Ges.  p.  1202).  It  was  by  Pluvnicians  also 
1  that  the  cedar  and  other  timber  for  his  great  archi- 
tectural works  was  brought  i>y  sea  to  Jopp.a,  whilst 
.Solomon  found  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
workmen  in  Mount  Ix^banpn  (1  K.  v.  0,  9;  2  Chr. 
ii.  16). 

The  tmited  fleets  used  to  sail  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  every  three  years  from  Elath  aiul  (■'.zicngel)er, 
jiorts  on  the  .I'Janitic  gulf  of  the  Ke*!  Sea,  which 
David  bad  probably  gainetl  from  Fxloni,  and  brought 
back  gi'ld,  silver,  ivory,  sand.il-wood,  ebony,  pre- 
cious .stone.s,  iijR-s,  nu(\  peacocks.  Some  of  these  may 
have  come  from  India  and  Ceylon,  and  some  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  (iulf  and  the  !•".  co.ast  of 
Africa  (-2  S.am.  viii.  14;  1  K.  ix.  20,  x.  11.  22;  2 
Chr.  viii.  17;  Her.  iii.  114;  Livingstone,  Travels, 
1  pp.  637.  002). 

Put  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  much  pains 
I  to  Piicounige  W.T.S  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  He 
I  built,  or  more  probably  fortitied,  Paalbec  and  Pal- 
imyra;  the  Litter  at  least  expressly  as  a  ciirnvas 
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itation  for  the  land  <.'omnierce  with  eastern  and 
gouth-eastem  Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18). 

After  his  death  the  maritime  trafle  declined,  and 
an  attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved 
unsuccessful  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49)  [Takshish, 
Opiiik].  We  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was 
supplied  from  Judaea  with  wheat,  honc_y,  oil,  and 
balm  (1  K.  v.  11;  Ez.  xxvii.  17;  Acts  xii.  20; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §  2;  Vit.  13),  whilst  Tpian 
dealers  brought  fish  and  other  merchandise  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xiii.  1(3),  as  well  as  timber  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  which  then,  as  in  Solomon's  time, 
was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr.  iii.  7).  Oil  was 
exported  to  Eg3"pt  (Hos.  xii.  1),  and  fine  linen  and 
ornamental  girdles  of  domestic  manufacture  were 
sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov.  xxxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was 
subjected,  involving  both  large  abstraction  of  treas- 
ure by  invaders  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhab- 
itants to  purchase  immunity  or  to  satisf}  demands 
for  tribute,  must  have  impoverished  the  country 
from  time  to  time  (under  Itehoboam,  1  K.  xiv.  20 ; 
Asa,  sv.  18;  Joash,  2  K.  xii.  18;  Amaziah,  xiv. 
1-3;  Ahaz,  xvi.  8;  Hezekiah,  xviii.  15,  16;  Jehoahaz 
and  Jehoiakim,  xxiii.  3-J,  3.5;  Jehoiachin,  sxiv.  13), 
but  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  bear  witness,  that  much  wealth  must  some- 
where have  existed  in  the  country,  and  much  foreign 
merchandise  have  been  imported ;  so  much  so  that, 
in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jerusalem  appears  as 
the  rival  of  Tjtc,  and  tlirough  its  port,  .loppa,  to 
have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign  countries  (Is.  ii. 
6,  IG,  iii.  21-23;  Hos.  xii.  7;  Ez.  xxvi.  2;  Jonah 
i.  3;  Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  328). 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  jSIacc. 
xiv.  34),  and  later  still  Caesarea  was  built  and  made 
a  port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Anl.  xv.  9,  §  6 ;  Acts 
sxvii.  2).  Joppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt  for 
pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Cestius;  afterwards  by 
Vespasian,  and  destroyed  bv  him  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
759;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §  19,  iii.  9,  §  1). 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also 
in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large 
numbers  of  i)ersoiis  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great 
outlay  iu  victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K. 
viii.  63;  Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  ii.  363). 

The  places  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brouglit  for  sale  by  tliose  who  came 
from  the  outside  (Xeh.  xiii.  15,  16;  Zeph.  i.  10). 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  intrude 
into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which  victims 
were  pubUcly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech.  xiv.  21 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  12;  John  ii.  14). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great  stress 
is  laid  by  the  Law  on  fairness  in  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (Lev. 
xix.  35,  36;  Deut.  xxv.  1-3-16).  Kidnapping  slaves 
is  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  (Ex.  xxi. 
16:  Deut.  xsiv.  7).  Trade  in  swine  was  forbidden 
Dy  the  Jewish  doctors  (Surenhus.  Mishn.  de  damn. 
\  7,  vol.  iv.  p.  60;  Lightfoot,  //.  H.  on  Jfxtth. 
nil.  33;  Winer,  Handel;  Saalschiitz,  Arch.  Hebr. 
:.  15,  16).  H.  W.  P. 

*  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see 
die  art.  PHfEXicuNS,  III.;  Tychsen,  De  Comin. 
il  Nai'ig.  Hebrceoi-um  ante  Exilium  Babylonicum, 
In  the  Comni.  Soc.  Reg.  Sci.  Golfing.,  vol.  xvi. 
(1808;  01.  hist.,  pp.  150-179;  Vincent,  Commerce 
ij  tlie  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  2  vols.  Lond. 
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1807  4to;  F.  M.  Hubbard,  Commerce  of  Aticien 
i^gijp^,  M  the  Bibl.  Repus.  for  April  1836,  vii.  364- 
390;  Commerce  of  Ancient  Babylon,  ibid.  July 
1837,  X.  3.3-66;  Albert  Barnes,  The  Ancient  Com- 
merce  of  Western  Asia,  in  the  Amer.  Bibl.  Repos. 
Oct.  1840,  and  Jan.  1841,  2d  ser.,  iv.  310-328,  v. 
48-74;  J.  W.  Gilbart,  Lectures  on- Ancient  Com- 
merce, Lond.  1847,  1853,  repr.  in  Hunt's  ^fer- 
chant's  Mag.  vol.  xix. ;  and  \\'iuer,  Bibl.  Realtc. 
art.  Handel.  A. 

*  COMPASS.  To  "  fetch  a  compass "  (2 
Sam.  v.  23;  2  K.  iii.  9;  Acts  xxviii.  13)  is  to 
" make  a  circuit,"  "go  round."  A. 

*  COMPEL  (A.  V.  in  Matt.  v.  41,  Jlark  xv. 
21).     See  Angareuo. 

CONANI'AH  (^n^"'D23  [Keri,  whom  Jeho- 
vah creates'\ :  Xccvevlas ;  Alex.  Xcoxei^as  •  Chcme- 
nias),  one  of  the  chiefs  ('^^Ci?)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  time  of  Josiak  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  The  same 
name  is  elsewhere  given  In  the  A.  V.  [as]  CoNO 

XIAH. 

*  CONCISION.  So  Paul,  by  the  use  of  an  ab- 
stract term  for  the  concrete  (Phil.  iii.  2),  denominates 
the  Judaizers  who  insisted  on  circumcision  as  neces- 
sary for  Gentile  converts.  They  carried  their  zeaJ 
so  far,  and  so  monstrously  perverted  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  rite,  that  instead  of  a  name  which  per- 
haps they  were  disposed  to  thuik  honorable  to  them 
—  7]  -irepiTOjXT],  "the  circumcision," — they  might 
more  justly  be  called  ri  KaTarofiT],  "  the  concision  " 
or  "mutilation."  The  article  before  the  names  points 
out  the  persons  as  well  known.  This  is  the  more 
approved  explanation  (Bengel,  ileyer,  Weiss,  Wie- 
singer,  Ellicott,  Wordsworth,  AJford).  For  Paul's 
use  of  such  paronomastic  expressions,  see  Wilke's 
Neutest.  Rhetor,  p.  413,  and  Winer's  NetUest. 
Gramm.  §  68,  2  (6te  Aufl.).  H. 

CONCUBINE.  li?3b"*Q  appears  to  have  been 
included  under  the  general  conjugal  sense  of  the 

word  mS'S,  which  in  its  limited  sense  is  rendered 
"  wife."  The  positions  of  these  two  among  the 
early  Jews  cannot  be  refeired  to  the  standard  of 
our  own  age  and  country ;  that  of  concubine  being 
less  degraded,  as  that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing 
to  the  sanction  of  polygamy,  less  honorable  than 
among  ourselves.  The  natund  desire  of  offspring 
was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated  into  a  rehgious  hope, 
which  tended  to  redeem  concubinage  from  the 
debasement  into  which  the  grosser  motives  for  its 
adoption  might  have  brought  it.  The  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which  touches 
the  interests  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which  even 
a  slave  concubine  who  had  many  cliildren  would 
become  a  most  important  person  in  a  family,  espe- 
cially  where  a  wife  was  barren.  Sucli  was  the  true 
source  of  the  concubinage  of  Nachor,  Abraham,  and 
Jacob,  which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases,  lost 
the  nature  which  it  has  in  our  ej'es,  through  the 
process,  analogous  to  adoption,  by  which  the  off- 
spring was  regarded  as  that  of  the  wife  herself. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  was  generally  a  slave,  the  difference  behveen 
wife  and  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us.  We  must 
therefore  beware  of  regarding  as  essential  to  the 
relation  of  concubinage,  what  really  pertained  to 
that  of  bondage. 

The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite  one.  a?irt 
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quite  iiidei)eiident  of  the  fact  of  there  being  another 
woman  liavini;  the  rights  of  wife  towards  the  same 
man.  'I'he  difference  proljahly  lay  in  the  absence 
of  tlie  rijjlit  of  the  llbi:llus  divortii,  without  which 
the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated,  and  in  some  par- 
ticulars of  treatment  and  consideration  of  which  we 
are  if;nonint;  also  in  her  condition  and  rights  on 
the  death  of  her  lord,  nitlier  llian  in  the  absence 
of  nuptial  ceremonies  and  dowry,  which  were  non- 
essential; yet  it  ia  so  prol)able  that  these  last  did 
ru)l  ])ertain  to  the  concul)ine,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  (ieniara  {Hierosol.  Chitxtboth,  v.)  to  that  effect, 
though  controverted,  may  be  received.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  concubine  also  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  formal  divorce  is  of  later  origin  —  not 
that  such  dismissals  were  more  imiuent,  probably, 
than  those  of  wives  —  and  negatived  by  the  silence 
of  Ex.  xxi.  and  Deut.  xxi.  regarding  it.  I'rom 
this  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  concubine  could  not 
become  a  wife  to  the  same  n)an,  nor  vice  versa, 
uidess  in  the  improbable  case  of  a  wife  divorced 
returning  as  a  concubine.  AVith  regard  to  the 
children  of  wile  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such 
difil-rence  as  our  illegitimacy  implies;  the  latter 
were  a  supplementary  iiimily  to  the  former,  their 
names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies  (Gen. 
xxU.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their  position  and 
provision,  save  in  the  case  of  defect  of  those  former 
(in  which  case  they  migiit  probably  succeed  to 
landed  estate  or  other  chief  hostage),  would  depend 
on  the  father's  will  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  The  state  of 
coneultinage  is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  A  concubine  would  generally  be 
either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  father,  i.  e. 
a  slave,  which  alone  the  liabbins  regard  as  a  lawful 
connection  (Maimon.  I/alncli-Aftliilcim,  iv.),  at  lea.st 
for  a  private  person;  (2)  a  (ientile  captive  taken  in 
war;  (3)  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (4)aCanaanitish 
woman,  bond  or  free.  The  rights  of  (1)  and  (2) 
were  protected  by  law  (Ex.  xxi.  7;  I)eut.  xxi.  10), 
but  (3)  was  unrecognizetl,  and  (4)  prohibited.  Tree 
Hebrew  women  also  might  become  concubines.  So 
Gideon's  concubine  seems  to  have  been  of  a  family 
of  rank  and  influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was 
probaiily  the  state  of  tiie  Invite's  concubine  (Judg. 
XX.;.  The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or 
the  impoverishment  of  families,  might  often  induce 
this  condition.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot. 
The  pas.s;ige  in  Ex.  xxi.  is  somewhat  ol)scure,  and 
leems  to  mean,  in  brief,  an  follows:  —  A  man  who 
bought  a  Hebrew  girl  as  concubine  for  himself 
might  not  treat  her  as  a  mere  Hebrew  slave,  to  be 
sent  "out"'  (/.  e.  in  the  seventh,  v.  2),  but  might, 
if  she  displciused  him,  dismiss  her  to  her  fatlier  on 
redemption,  /.  <-.  n-payment  proliably  of  a  part  of 
what  he  paid  for  her.  if  he  had  taken  her  for  a 
concubine  for  his  son,  and  the  son  then  married 
another  wo)nan,  the  conculdne's  position  and  rights 
were  secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she 
became  free  witliout  rodemi)tion.  Further,  from 
tlie  provision  in  the  c:use  of  such  a  conculdne  given 
by  a  man  to  his  son,  that  she  should  !«  dealt  with 
"after  the  manner  of  daughters,"  we  see  that  the 
lenile  merged  in  the  connubial  relation,  and  that 
her  children  nnist  have  l)cen  free.  Vet  some  degnv 
Df  contempt  atUiched   to  the  "  handmaid's  son " 

'nKS"^2),  used  reproachfully  to  the  son  of  a  con- 
cubine merely  in  Jurlg.  ix.  18;  see  also  I's.  cxvi. 
10.  Hie  [trovisions  rehUiiig  to  (2)  are  merciful  and 
c<>nsi<li'r;ite  to  a  rire  degree,  but  overLiid  l>y  the 
K;ibbig  with  distorting  coiruicnts. 


CONDUIT 

In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  conoubinei 
mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  conditioL 
and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  genera, 
practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  custoir 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2 
Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21;  1  K.  ii.  22).  To  seize  on 
royal  concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  an  usurper's 
first  act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner's 
act  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24). 
For  fuller  information  Selden's  treatises  de  U.core 
Ihbnm  and  de  Jure  JVdIiir.  et  (Jtnt.  v.  7,  8,  and 
especially  that  de  Successioiiibus,  cap.  iii  ,  may  with 
some  caution  (since  he  leans  somewha'.  easily  to 
rabbinical  tradition)  be  consulted;  also  the  treatises 
Sotfih,  K'uldushin,  and  Chetubuth  in  the  Geniara 
Hierosol.,  and  that  entitled  Sanliedrin  in  the 
Gemara  IJabyl.  The  essential  portions  of  all  these 
are  collected  in  Ugoliui,  vol.  xxx.  de  Uxore 
Ilebrad.  H.  H. 

CONDUIT  (nbl^iTI  :  i,Zpayu)'Y6s-  aqiKsduc- 

ius ;  a  trench  or  water-course,  from  H^y,  to  ascend, 
Gesen.  p.  1022). 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  either  by  Script- 
ure or  by  Josephus  of  any  connection  between  the 
pools  of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem  and  a  supply 
of  water  for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  nnlikely  that  so 
large  a  work  as  the  pools  should  be  constructed 
merely  for  irrigating  his  gardens  (Eccl.  ii.  (i),  and 
tradition,  both  oral  and  as  represented  by  Tal- 
mudical  writers,  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation 
of  the  origijial  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought 
to  Jei-usalem  (Maundrell,  Enrlij  Tntv.  p.  458; 
Ha.ssclquist,  Truv.  140;  Lightfoot,  Ikscr.  Ttmpl. 
c.  xxiii.  vol.  i.  p.  012;  l!obin.son,  i.  205).  Pontius 
Pilate  applied  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to 
the  work  of  l)ringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a 
distance,  Josephus  says  of  300  or  400  stadia  {H.  J . 
ii.  9,  §  4),  but  elseivhere  200  stadia,  a  distance 
which  would  fairly  correspond  with  the  length  of 
the  existing  aqueduct  with  all  its  turns  and  wind- 
ings {Aut.  xviii.  3,  §  2;  Williams,  Hnly  C'ly,  ii. 
501).  His  appUcation  of  the  money  in  this  man- 
ner gave  rise  to  a  serious  disturliaiice.  Whether 
his  work  was  a  new  one  or  a  rejjaration  of  Solomon's 
original  aqueduct  cannot  be  determined,  but  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  aiucicnt  work 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  some  of  tiie  various 
sieges  since  Solomon's  time.  The  aipieduct,  though 
much  injured,  and  not  serviceable  tor  water  beyond 
Hethlebem,  still  exists:  the  water  is  conveyed  from 
the  fountains  which  sup])ly  the  pools  about  two 
miles  S.  of  Ik'thlehem.  The  water-course  then  passes 
from  the  |mi(i1s  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  and  winding 
round  the  hill  of  IJethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  is  cai- 
ried  sometimes  above  and  sometinies  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  jjartly  in  earthen  pi))cs  and 
[Kirtly  in  a  clKuniel  about  one  foot  s(iuare  of  rough 
stones  laid  in  cement,  till  it  a]>]iroaches  .Ienis;Uem. 
There  it  crosses  the  valley  of  llinnom  at  the  S.  W. 
side  of  the  city  on  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a 
point  above  the  pool  calle<l  Jilrkil-m-Sidliin,  then 
returns  S.  K.  ar.d  Iv  along  the  side  of  the  valley 
and  under  the  wall,  and  continuing  its  course  along 
the  e:ist  side  is  finally  conducted  to  tlie  llamni.  It 
was  repaireil  by  Sultan  Mohammad  Ibn-Kalai'in  of 
Ecypt  aliout  A.  n.  1300  (Williams,  l/t'ly  (ih/,  ii 
4!l8;  IJainncr,  /'.//.  p.  280;  Kobinson,  i."205-"a67 
347,  470,  iii.  247). 
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2.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to 
nave  stopped  the  "  upper  water-course  of  Gihon," 
aud  brought  it  down  straight  to  tlie  W.  side  of  the 
city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  The  direction  of 
this  water-course  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gihon.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  tliis  with  the  large 
pool  called  BirkH-es- Mamilln  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Jerusalem, 
and  considers  the  lately  discovered  subterranean 
conduit  within  the  city  to  be  a  branch  from  Heze- 
kla'n's  water-course  (Kob.  iii.  243-4,  i.  327 ;  Ges. 
pp.  6lG,  1395).  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  Gihon  on  the  N.  side,  not  far  from  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  and  supposes  the  water-course  to  have 
brought  water  in  a  S.  direction  to  the  temple, 
whence  it  flowed  ultimately  into  the  Pool  of  Siloani, 
or  Lower  Pool.  One  argument  which  recommends 
this  view  is  found  in  the  account  of  the  interview 
between  the  emissaries  of  Sennacherib  and  the 
officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took  place  "  by  the  con- 
duit of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's 
field  "  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  whose  site  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  "  fuller's  monument "  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  at  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  city,  and  by 
the  once  well-known  site  called  the  Camp  of  the 
Assyrians  {.Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2,  7,  §  3,  and  12, 
§  2).     [Gihon;  Jerusalem.]  H.  W.  P. 

CONEY  ((pV^  •  SacruTrous,  x^'POT/"^^^'"^) 
V.  I.  Xaywis  '•  chcerofjvyllus,  herinaceus,  lepus- 
culus),  a  gregarious  animal  of  the  class  Pachyder- 
mata,  wliich  is  found  in  Palestine,  living  in  the 
caves  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  has  been  erro- 
neously identified  with  the  Kabbit  or  Coney.     Its 

scientific  name  is  If y rax  Syriacus.  The  'J2ti7  is 
mentioned  four  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  Lev.  xi.  5 
and  in  Deut.  xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean, 
because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoof.  In  Ps.  civ.  18  we  are  told  "  the  rocks  are  a 
refuge  for  the  coneys,"  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  20  that 
"  the  ooneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they 
their  houses  in  the  rocks." .    The  HjTax  satisfies 
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Hyrax  S3'riacus.     (From  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum.) 

exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last  passages; 
and  its  being  reckoned  among  the  ruminating  an- 
imals is  no  difficulty,  the  hare  being  also  errone- 
ously placed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the  same  class, 
because  the  action  of  its  jaws  resembles  that  of  the 
ruminating  animals.  Its  color  is  gray  or  brown  on 
the  back,  wliite  on  the  belly;  it  is  like  the  alpine 
marmot,  scarcely  of  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat, 
haxing  long  liair,  a  very  short  tail,  and  round  ears. 
It  is  very  common  in  Syria,  especially  on  the  ridges 
of  Lebanon,  and  is  found  also  in  Arabia  Petrtea, 
Upper  Egypt,   Abyssuiia,  and  Palestine   (Wilson, 


o  Russell  (Alfppn,  ii.  159,  2d  eJ.)  mentions  rabbits 
M  being  occasionally  bred  in  houses,  "for  the  use  of 
the  Franks  "  at  Aleppo  ;  and  aijls  that  the  fur  of  the 
white  and  black  rabbit  is  mnch  worn,  and  that  the 
tetter  kind  is  imported  from  Europe.     Even  if  the  an- 


Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  28  flf.).  The  Arabs  call  thi 
1^^  vJa,  wabr ;  but  among  the  southern  Arabi 

we  find  the  term  ,.yJi3,  ihoJ'un=shdphdn  (Fresnel 

in  Asiatic  Journ.  June,  1838,  p.  514).  The  Am- 
haric  name  is  fishkoko,  under  which  name  the  hy- 
rax is  described  by  Bruce,  who  also  gives  a  figure 
of  it,  and  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  also 

called  it  (J.j|j.*u!     _aJ    *-*-£■>    "sheep  of    the 

children  of  Israel."  The  hjTax  is  mentioned  by 
Kobinson  (iii.  387),  as  occurring  in  the  sides  of 
the  chasm  of  the  Litany  opposite  to  Belat.  He 
says  thai^  it  is  seen  coming  out  of  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  in  winter  at  midday ;  in  simimer  only  towards 

evening.     The  derivation  of  ^Stt^  from  the  unused 

root,  ]?K7,  to  hide,  chiefly  in  the  earth,  is  obvions. 

W.  D. 

The  Hyrax  Syriacus  is  now  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  shaphdn  of  the  Bible,  and  the  point  may 
fairly  be  considered  satisfactorily  settled.  The 
"coney"  or  rabbit  of  the  A.  V.,  although  it  suits 
the  Scriptural  allusions  in  every  particular,  except 
in  the  matter  of  its  ruminating,  is  to  be  rejected,  as 
the  rabbit  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Bible  lands; 
there  are  several  species  or  varieties  of  hare,  but 
the  rabbit  is  not  known  to  exist  there  in  a  wild 
state."  The  Jerboa  (JJipus  yEgyptiiis)  which  Bo- 
chart  {Hicroz.  ii.  409),  Eosemuiiller  (Sc/wl.  in  Lev. 
xi.  5),  and  others  have  sought  to  identify  with  the 
shnphan,  must  also  be  rejected,  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  jerboas  to  inhfibit  sandy  places  and  not  stony 
rocks.  It  is  curious  '.v<  find  Bochart  cjuoting  Ara- 
bian writers,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  wabr  de- 
notes the  jerboa,  whereas  the  description  ?f  this 
animal  as  given  by  Damir,  Giauhari,  and  others, 
exactly  suits  the  hyrax. 

"The  ivabr"  says  Giauhari,  "is  an  animal  less 
than  a  cat,  of  a  brown  color,  without  a  tail,"  upon 
which  Damir  correctly  remarks,  "  when  he  says  it 
has  no  tail,  he  means  that  it  has  a  very  short  one." 
Now  this  description  entirely  puts  the  jerboa  out 
of  the  question,  for  all  the  species  of  jerboa  are 
remarkable  for  their  long  tails. 

With  regard  to  the  localities  of  the  hjTax,  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  is  now  very  common  in  Pal- 
estine, though  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  that  country.  Schubert  says  "  of  the 
Wober  {Hyrax  Syriactts),  we  could  discover  no 
trace  in  eitlier  Palestine  or  Sy/ia:"  "upon  this  Dr 
Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  28)  remarks,  "  We 
were,  we  believe,  the  first  European  travellers  who 
actually  noticed  this  animal  within  the  proper 
bounds  of  the  Holy  Land,"  this  wa:5  amongst  the 
rocks  at  JIar  Saba.  Bruce,  however,  noticed  these 
animals  plentifully  in  Ixbanon,  and  among  the  rocks 
at  the  Pharan  Promontoriuni  or  (^'ape  Mohammed, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  and  Shaw  ( Trav.  ii.  160, 
8vo  ed.)  also  saw  the  hyrax  on  Lebanon,  and  saya 
"  it  is  common  in  other  places  of  this  country." 
Dr.  Hooker  in  his  recent  journey  to  the  I^ebanoi. 
and  P.alestine  saw  no  h}Tax  anywhere,  and  says  h« 

cient  Hebrews  had  ever  seen  imported  specimens  of 
the  rabbit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  included  under  the  Hebrew  term  aneh,  which  ii 
the  Arabic  name  at  Aleppo  both  of  taij  animal  and 
the  bare. 
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»M  toid  it  is  confinwl  to  the  sterile  hills  of  the  Jor- 
laii  ajid  Dead  Sea  vJleys  only;  Thomson  (J.ntul 
iiri'l  ISmik,  p.  2'J8)  si)enks  only  of  one  individual 
inion<;  the  riiiiis  of  the  Castle  of  Kureiii." 

Ileniprich  ( .S/HiWte  PInjs.  p.  i.)  enumerates 
three  sj)ecies  of  hyrax,  and  j^ives  the  localities  as 
follows:  //.  i^yri  icus.  Mount  Sinai;  //.  habessin- 
iciis,  mountains  on  the  coxst  of  Abyssinia;  —  this 
is  the  As/iknh-o  of  Bruce  —  and  //.  rujice/)!i,  I)on- 
j;ala.  The  Amharic  name  of  Ashkoko  is,  accord- 
in;;  to  liriice,  derivwl  from  "the  lon^  herinaeeous 
hairs  which  like  small  thorns  ^row  aliout  his  hack, 
and  wiiicii  in  Amhai-a  are  called  Asliok."  A  tame 
hyrax  was  kept  by  Hruce,  who  from  the  action  of 
the  animal's  jaws  was  led  into  the  en-or  of  suppos- 
mg  that  "  it  chewed  the  cud;  "  it  is  wortliy  uf  re- 
mark that  the  poet  Cowper  made  the  s;im^  mistake 
with  respect  to  his  tame  hares.  The  flesh  of  the 
h>Tax  is  said  to  n-senible  the  rabbit  in  flavor;  the 
Aribs  of  Mount  Sinai  esteem  it  a  delicacy ;  the  ( 'iiris- 
tiaiis  of  Altyssinia  do  not  e;it  its  flesh,  nor  do  the 
.Mohammedans:  see  Oeflmaiin  (\'a-migcli.  Sainm. 
pt.  V.  ch.  ii.).  Hemprich  states  that  the  urine  of 
the  Cajie  hyrax  (//.  c  ipenslg),  as  well  as  tiiat  of 
tiie  .\siatic  s|tecies,  is  re<^arded  as  medicinal.  See 
also  Sparman  (  Ti'ir.  p.  y-24)  and  Thunber;;  (  Tniv. 
i.  !!)()).  This  is  contirmatory  of  the  i-emarks  of  an 
Arabic  writer  cited  by  Hochait  {H'uriiz.  ii.  AVi). 

The  hyrax  is  zoiMo^ieally  a  very  interestinj;  an- 
imal, for  alfhoui^h  in  some  re.sijects  it  resembles  the 
Hmknti  t,  in  which  order  this  ^eniis  was  oriijiiially 
placed,  its  true  attinities  are  with  the  rhinoceros; 
its  molar  teeth  ditter  only  in  size  from  those  of  that 
great  pachyderm.  Accordingly  Dr.  (Iray  places  tiie 
hyrax  in  bis  sub-family  Jiliiiidcerina,  family  /,7t- 
l>hnn(iil<e;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  which  in 
some  of  its  habits  it  much  resembles;  the  animals 
are  generally  seen  to  congregate  in  groujis  amongst 
the  rocks,  in  the  cavities  of  which  they  hide  them- 
selves when  alarmed;  they  are  herbivorous  as  to 
diet,  feeding  on  grass  and  the  young  shoots  of 
.shrubs.  Some  observers  have  remarked  that  an 
old  male  is  .set  as  a  sentry  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
holes,  and  that  he  utters  a  sound  like  a  whistle  to 
appnse  ills  companions  when  danger  thre;itcns;  if 
this  is  a  fact,  it  forcibly  illustrates  I'rov.  xxx.  24, 
2G,  where  the  tilit'ijtlion  is  named  as  one  of  the  four 
things  upon  earth  which,  though  little,  "  are  ex- 
ceeding wise."  W.  II. 

*  CONFECTION  {Ex.  xxx.  35,  stands  for 
comjMiuiid  or  mixture,  a  I^tin  sense  of  the  word. 

II. 

*  CONFIRMATION.     [lUi-ri.sM,  p.  244.] 
CONGRECJATfON    (HI!?,   bni?,    from 

yTlp,  to  call  =  ccfirucalimi :  avvayutyii ;  inKKt)- 
(Tia,  in  Deut.  xviii.  Hi,  xxiii.  1:  ci>iii/iei/<il!i>,  eccU- 
$iit,  cittiu).  'lliis  tenn  descrilics  the  llelirew  people 
in  its  collective  cajcicity  under  its  peculiar  as|)cct 
as  a  holy  conununity,  held  togetlier  by  religious 
rather  than  [lolitical  bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  used 
m  a  broafl  8en.se  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers 
(Kx.  xii.  HM;  but  more  proi»erly,  as  exdu.sively  ap- 
pnjpriate  to  the  llfl)rew  clement  of  the  popidation 
(Num.  XV.  Ill);  in  e:ich  case  it  expres.ses  the  idesi 
af   the    Homaii    CicUoif  or   the    Greek    iroAiTsia. 


<•  •  M. .  Trittnini ,  who  as  n  natiimlist  viw  the  more  car- 
atat  Id  liix  i-trort.x.  ciiii^iht  one  of  thusu  niiininlH  (whirh 
It  U  extn'iiK-ly  UilHcMilt  to  iln)  amonn  thp  rlitTs  on  the 
N.  W   Bilk-  of  the   Ui-uiJ  Sea,  unU   UencrilxM  it  hji  au- 


CONGREGATION 

Every  circumcised  Hebrew  (rT^TS :  alnSxOtm'- 
im/if/tjxi ;  A.  V.  "  home-bom,  bom  in  the  land," 
the  term  specially  descriptive  of  the  Isnielite  in  op. 
[fosition  to  the  non-IsraeUte,  I'.x.  xii.  ]'J:  .'^v.  ^vi 
21);  Num.  ix.  14)  was  a,  member  of  me  congrega- 
tion, and  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  pi-oiiably 
from  the  time  that  he  bore  arms.  It  is  in'porUint, 
however,  to  obser\'e  that  he  acquired  no  ]>ohticai 
rights  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  only  as  a 
member  of  a  /iint.ie ;  for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
polity  was  the  house,  whence  was  formed  in  lui 
ascending  scale  the  fumili/  or  collection  of  houses, 
the  tribe  or  collection  of  iiamilies,  and  the  conyre- 

(jation  or  collection  of  tribes.  Strangers  (C^"'2) 
settled  in  the  land,  if  circumcise<l,  were  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  (Dent,  xxiii.  1  if.)  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  citizenship,  and  are  spoken  of  as  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  in  its  more  extended  ap- 
plication (Ex.  xii.  19;  Num.  ix.  14,  xv.  15);  it 
appears  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  were  repre- 
sented in  the  congregation  in  its  coq)orate  capacity 
as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they  were  not,  strictly 
.speidting,  members  of  any  house;  their  position 
probably  r&sembled  that  of  the  wpS^tvot  at  Athens. 
The  congregation  occupied  an  important  position 
under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  comilin  or  national 
parliament,  invested  with  legislative  and  judicial 
powers.  In  this  capacity  it  acted  through  a  sys- 
tem of  patriarchal  representation,  each  house,  fam- 
ily, and   tribe  being   represented   by   its  '  head  or 

father.    These  delegates  were  nained  m^n  ^3pT 

(irpffffivTepoi:  stniwes;  "elders");  D''S''J£'3  (&p- 
XovTfs'  princljxs  ;  "princes");    and   sometimes 

C^S^';f7  (eVi'/c\r;T0i:  (/««' roCT^rtn/u)-,  Num.  xvi.  2; 
A.  V.  "renowned,"  "famous").  Tlie  number  of 
these  representiitives  being  inconveniently  large  for 
ordinary  business,  a  further  selection  was  made  by 
Moses  of  70,  who  formed  a  species  of  standing 
committee  (Num.  xi.  IG).  Occasionally  indeed  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  assembled,  the  mode 
of  summoning  being  by  the  sound  of  the  two  sil- 
ver trumi)ets,  and  the  place  of  meeting  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  hence  usuaUy  called  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  (^37"1tt.  lit.  place  of 
meeting)  (Num.  x.  3):  the  occasions  of  such  gen- 
eral asseniljlies  were  solemn  religious  services  (I'jc. 
xii.  47;  Num.  xxv.  6;  Joel  ii.  15),  or  to  receive 
new  commandments  (Ex.  xix.  7,  8;  Lev.  viii.  4). 
The  elders  were  summoned  by  the  mil  of  one  trum- 
pet (Num.  X.  4),  at  the  command  of  the  supreme 
governor  or  the  high-priest;  they  represented  the 
whole  congregation  on  various  occasions  of  public 
interest  (Ex.  iii.  10,  xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  xxiv.  1);  they 
acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capitid  oflen.sea 
(Num.  XV.  .'13,  XXXV.  12),  and  were  charged  with 
tlie  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num. 
XV.  35);  they  j()ine<l  in  certain  of  the  sacrifices 
(Lev.  iv.  14,  15);  and  they  exercised  the  usual 
rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring  war,  making 
peace,  anil  conchi<Iiiig  treaties  (.losh.  ix.  15).  The 
[KMiple  were  strictly  bound  liy  the  acts  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, even  in  cases  where  they  disajiproved 
of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).     After  the  occupation  of 


swering  pt'rfertly  to  what  \*  RuiJ  hi  I'roT.  xxx  24,  38, 
both  as  to  itx  r*.H'lileni>!<.<i  anil  \ta  HhiKiilar  running  and 
power  of  Rclf-prt'servafion.  Si-e  his  Land  }f  Israel,  2d 
ed.  p.  263  (.LAiudon,  IStiti).  U. 
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tie  land  of  (Janaan,  tlie  congre'^afioi.  was  assembled 
Dnly  on  matters  of  the  highest  impoitauce.  The 
delegates  were  summoned  by  messengers  (2  Chr. 
sxx.  6)  to  such  phices  as  might  be  appointed,  most 
frequently  to  Mizpeh  (.'udg.  x.  17,  xi.  11,  xx.  1; 
I  Sam.  vii.  5,  x.  17;  1  Mace.  iii.  4G);  they  came 
attended  each  with  his  baud  of  retainers,  so  that 
the  number  assembled  was  very  considerable  (Judg. 
xx.  2  fF. ).  On  one  occasion  we  hear  of  the  congre 
gation  being  assembled  for  judicial  purposes  (.'I udg. 
XX. ) ;  on  other  occasions  for  religious  festivals  (2 
Chr.  XXX.  5,  xxxiv.  2!));  on  others  for  the  election 
of  kings,  as  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v. 
1),  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  20),  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19), 
.losiah  (2  K.  xxi.  2-1),  .lehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  30), 
and  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  1).  In  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history  the  congregation  was  represented 
by  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  tlie  term  avvaywyi],  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  congre- 
gation itself  (for  the  place  of  meeting  "T^l^  ^HS 
is  invariably  rendered  ^  aKrjv^  rod  fxapTvpiov,  tab- 
ernaculum  testimcnii,  the  word  "^37^^  being  con- 
sidered =  rV\1V  '.  was  transferred  to  the  places  of 
worship  established  by  the  .Jews,  wherever  a  certain 
number  of  families  were  collected.         W.  L.  B. 

*  "  Congregation,"  assembly  of  the  people,  is 
the  proper  rendering  of  iKK\T)(Tia  in  Acts  vii.  38, 
instead  of  "  church  "  (A.  V.).  That  is  the  render- 
ing in  the  older  English  versions  (Tjiidale's,  Cran- 
mer's,  the  Genevan).  Stephen  evidently  refers  in 
that  passage  to  the  congregation  of  the  Hebrews 
assembled  at  Sinai,  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  law.  So  nearly  ail  the  best  critics  (Bengel, 
Kuinoel,  Olshauseii,  De  W'ette,  Meyer,  Lechler, 
Alford).  H. 

COA^I'AH.     [Jkcoxiah.] 

CONONI'AH  (^n^3313  [wJiom  Jehovah  es- 
tablishes] :  Xcoffi/ias ;  [Vat.  in  ver.  12  Xci}/j,epias ;] 
Alex.  XaixfK'i'S  '■  Chonenias),  a  Levite,  ruler  (T^^l^) 
of  the  oflerings  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).     [See  Conaxiah.] 

CONSECRATION.     [Pkiest.] 

*  CONVENIENT  signifies  "becoming,  fit- 
ting, appropriate"  in  several  passages,  e.  g.  Prov. 
XXX.  8 ;  Jer.  xl.  •! ;  Kom.  i.  28 ;  Eph.  v.  4 ;  Pbilem. 
ver.  8.  It  occurs  once  in  the  dedication  of  James's 
translators.  It  is  the  rendering  of  avrjKov  and 
Ka.6r\Kov  in  the  N.  T.,  and  was  an  ancient  Latin 
sense  of  the  word.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  terms 
of  which  Archbishop  Whately  remarks  that  "  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  perjjlex  and  bewilder  the 
reader,  than  those  entirely'  out  of  use.  The  latter 
only  leave  him  in  darkness ;  the  others  mislead  him 
by  a  false  light."  See  his  Bacon's  Essays:  icith 
Annotations  (Essay  xxiv.  p.  259,  5th  ed.  Boston, 
1863).  H. 

*  CONVERSATION  is  never  used  in  the 
A.  V.  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  always  denotes 
"  course  of  life,"  "  conduct."  In  the  N.  T.  it  com- 
monly represents  the  Greek  a.ua(rTpo<pr] ;  once  Tp6- 
iros.  In  Phil.  iii.  20,  "our  conversation  is  in 
heaven,"  it  is  the  rendering  of  TroXireutia.  The 
probable  meaning  is  well  expressed  by  Wakefield's 
translation,  "  we  are  citizens  of  heaven.''         A. 

CONVOCATION  (W'^i?'?,  from  «np,  vo- 
wire;  comp.  Num.  x.  2;  Is.  i.  13).  This  term  is 
applied  invariably  to  meetings  of  a  religious  char- 
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acter.  in  contradistinction  to  congrefjalion,  in  which 
political  and  legal  matters  were  occasionally  settled 

Hence  it  is  connected  with  ti^'lp,  holy,  and  is  ap- 
plied  oidy  to  the  Sabl)ath  and  the  greiit  aimual 
festivals  of  the  Jews  (Ex.  xii.  IG;  [<ev.  xxiii.  2  flf. ; 
Num.  xxviii.  18  ft'.,  xxix.  1  ff.).  With  one  excep- 
tion (Is.  i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  LXX.  treats  it  as  an  adjective  = 
kK7)t6s,  (tr'iKXrjTos;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering. 

W.  L.  B. 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  ai'ticle 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cook- 
ing was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  I'he  dilfi- 
culty  of  preserving  it  from  putrefaction  necessi- 
tated the  immediate  consumption  of  an  ar.imal, 
and  hence  few  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
of  hospitahty  or  festivity.  The  proceedings  on 
such  occasions  appear  to  have  been  as  follows :  On 
the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  anunal,  either  a  kid, 
lamb,  or  calf,  was  kiUed  (Gen.  xviii.  7;  Luke  xv. 
23),  its  throat  being  cut  so  that  the  blood  might 
be  poured  out   (Lev.  vii.  26);  it  was  then  flayed 

and  was  ready  either  for  roasting  (H  V^),  or  boil- 
ing (71^2)  :  in  the  former  case  the  animal  was 
preser\-ed  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  either 
over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is.  xliv.  10),  or 
perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies  another 
method,  in  an  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug 
in  the  earth,  well  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burck- 
hardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  240);  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex. 
xii.  8,  9;  2  Chr.  xx.xv.  13).  Boihng,  however,  was 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in  the  case 
of  sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal  lanilj  (Lev.  viii. 
31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so  much 

so  that  7tt72  =  to  cook  generally,  including  even 
roasting  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  In  this  case  the  animal 
was  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being  first  taken  off 
(hence  the  priest's  joint.  Lev.  vii.  32),  and  the 
other  joints  in  succession ;  the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones  and  minced,  and  the  bones  them 
selves  were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  3);  the  whole  masf 
was  then  thrown  into  a  caldron  (Ez.  xxiv.  4,  5) 
filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9),  or,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  occasionally  with  milk,  as  is 
still  usual  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  N'otes, 
i.  63),  the  prohibition  "not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk"  having  reference  apparently  to 
some  heathen  practice  connected  with  the  ottering 
of  the  first-fruits  (Ex.  I.  c. ;  xxxiv.  26),  which  ren- 
dered the  kid  so  prepared  imclean  food  (Ueut.  xiv. 
21).  The  caldron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  (Kz. 
xxiv.  10);  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  surface  was 
from  time  to  time  removed,  otherwise  the  meat 
would  turn  out  loathsome  (6 ) ;  salt  or  spices  were 
thrown  in  to  season  it  (10);  and  when  sufficiently 

boiled,  the  meat  and  the  broth  (p"^^  '•  C'^/j.is, 
LXX. :  jus,  Vulg. ),  were  served  up  separately 
(Judg.  vi.  19),  the  broth  being  used  w'ith  unleav- 
ened bread,  and  butter  (Gen.  xviii.  8),  as  a  sauce 
for  dipping  morsels  of  bread  into  (Burckhardt's 
Xoles,  i.  63).  Sometimes  the  meat  was  so  highly 
-  piced  that  its  flavor  could  hardly  be  distinguished ; 

such  dishes  were  called  D'^H^tpKl  (Gen.  xxvii.  4; 
Prov.  xxiii.  3).  There  is  a  striking  similarity  in 
the  culinary  operations  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egypt- 
ians (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  374  ft").     Veg- 
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itables  wete  usually  l)oiled,  aiid  sened  up  as  iwttaye 
(Geu.  XXV.  2li;  2  K.  iv.  38).  Fish  was  also  cooked 
(IxOvos  oiTTov  fjifpos'-  piicin  asgi;  Luke  xxiv.  42), 
probaliiy  broiled.  The  cookiuj^  was  iii  early  times 
performed  by  the  mistress  of  the  household  (Geii. 

xviii.  G);  professional  cooks  (C^HSt^)  were  after- 
wards emjjloyed   (1  Sam.  viii.  13,  ix.  23).     The 

utensils  required  were  — 13^'^"'2  (xurpi^TroSfs: 
chytrojMMles),  a  cooking  range,  having  places  for  two 
or  more  jiots,  probably  of  earthenware  (l^v.  xi  3.j); 

■11*2  (Kefirtsi  lebes),  a  caldron  (1  Sam.  ii.  14); 
37TC  {Kptdypa-  fuscinuln),  a  large  fork  or  flesh- 
hook;  "T*D  {Kt^rts-  olUi),  a  wide,  open,  metal  ves- 
sel, resembling  a  fish-kettle,  adapted  to  be  used  as 
a  wush-pot  (I'a.  Ix.  8),  or  to  eat  from  (Ex.  xvi.  3); 

I'^'IQ,  n-n,  nrivf?)  pots  probably  of  earthen- 
ware and  high,  but  how  differing  from  each  other 

does  not  apjjear;  and.  Lastly,  DHbli,  or  n"^ni7^, 
dishes  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxi.  13;  I'rov.  xix.  24,  A.  \. 
"bosom").  W.  L.  B. 

CO'OS  (Uec.  Text,  ds  ti)v  KwV,  I^im.  [and 
Tisch.]  with  ABC  [DE  Sin.],  Kw),  Acte  xxi.  1. 
[Cos.] 

COPPER  (nE?n5.  This  word  in  the  A.  V. 
is  always  rendered  "  brass,"  except  in  Iv.r.  viii.  27. 
See  BnAss).  This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites 
(sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of 
copjier),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a  native  st.ite,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 
common  purjxjses;  for  which  its  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  .availalile.  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  times  iron  was 
known  (fxfKas  5'  ovk  ((tk(  aiSripos,  Hes.  Opjj.  et 
Dies,  14'J;  Lucr.  v.  12S.J  ff.).  In  India,  how- 
ever, its  manufacture  has  Ijeen  practiced  from  a 
very  ancient  dat«  by  a  process  exceedingly  simple, 
and  possibly  a  similar  one  wa.s  em|)loyed  by  the  an- 
cient I'Lgyptians  (Napier,  Am:  \\'or/:ers  in  Metnl, 
p.  137).  There  is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in 
the  Scriptures;  and,  from  the  allusion  to  it  as 
known  U>  Tubalcain  (Gen.  iv.  22),  some  have  ven- 
tured to  doubt  whether  in  that  place  v]r"72  means 
iron  (\Vilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  242). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  cop[>er,  possessed  in 
countless  abundance  (2  Ciir.  iv.  18),  and  used  for 
every  kind  of  instnmient;  as  chains  (.ludg.  xvi. 
21),  pill'i IS  (1  K.  vii.  15-21),  lavers,  the  great  one 
teing  called  "the  copper  sea"  (2  K.  xxv.  13; 
1  (Jhr.  xviii.  8),  and  tlie  other  temple  ves.sels. 
These  were  made  in  the  foundry,  with  the  a.ssist- 
anceof  Hiram,  a  I'hu'nician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although 
the  Jews  were  net  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Ez.  xxii. 
18;  Dent.  iv.  20,  etc.),  and  apjicar  to  have  worked 
their  own  mines  (Dent.  viii. !»;  Is.  Ii.  1).  W'c  read 
alvD  of  cop[i<r  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  Job  xxxvii. 
]8),  since  the  metal  is  susceptible  of  brilliant  [wlish 
(2  (;hr.  iv.  10);  and  even  of  copjK-r  arms,  as  helmets, 
•pears,  Ac.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  0,  38;  2  .Sam.  xxi.  IC). 
The  expression  "bow  of  steel,"  in  .lob  xx.  24.  I's. 
iviii.  34,  should  be  rendered  "  l)0w  of  copijcr,"  since 

.he  term  for  steel  is  7T^^  or  T12'2p  Vn? 
{norllitrn  Iron).  'Ill  y  coiilrl  harilly  have  n])plied 
ioppertotlie.se  purjwii's  without  |m  gse.ssing  .some 
)udiciotls  system  of  alloys,  or  |>erhap»  gonio  forgot- 
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ten  secret  for  rendering  the  metal  hai'der  and  mon 
elastic  than  we  can  make  it. 

It  has  been  niaint;tined  that  the  cutting-toob  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  which  they  worked  the  granitf 
and  jKirphyry  of  their  monuments,  were  made  Oi 
bronze,  in  which  coi)per  was  a  chief  ingretlient 
The  arguments  on  this  point  are  found  in  \Vilkin- 
son,  iii.  240,  <fcc.,  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
There  seems  no  reiison  why  the  art  of  niaking  iron 
and  excellent  steel,  which  has  been  for  ages  prac- 
ticed in  India,  may  not  have  been  e<jually  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  Thje  quickness  with  which  iron 
decomjjoses  will  fully  account  for  the  non-discovery 
of  any  runains  of  steel  or  iron  imiilcments.  Eor 
analy.ses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  p.  88. 

The  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where  "copper  "  is 
mentioned  is  lizT.  viii.  27,  "  two  vessels  of  line  cop 
per,  precious  as  gold  "  (cf.  1  Esdr.  viii.  57;  aKfinj 
XaA,/coC  ariK^ovTos,  5ia<popa,  (■KiBvfj.rjrd  iv  XP"" 
aid)',  leris  J'ul(ji:iitis ;  "vases  of  Coi  intliinn  liras«," 
Syr.;  "ex  orichaico,"  Jun.),  perhaps  similar  to 
those  of  "  bright  brass  "  in  1  K.  vii.  45 ;  Dan.  x.  C. 
They  may  have  been  of  orichalcum,  like  the  Per- 
sian or  Indian  vases  found  among  the  treasures  of 
Darius  (Aristot.  f/e  Mirab.  Auscult.).  There  were 
two  kinds  of  this  metal,  one  natural  (.^erv.  nd  yEn. 
xii.  87),  which  I'liny  (//.  X.  xxxiv.  2,  2)  says  had 
long  been  extinct  in  his  time,  but  which  Chai'din 
alludes  to  as  found  in  Sumatra  under  the  name 
Calmbac  (Hosenm.  I.  c);  the  other  artijicial  (iden- 
tified by  some  with  ^KtKrpov,  whence  the  mistaken 
spelling  f(uri-chalcuni),  which  Bochart  {fJitiaz.  vi. 
ch.   IG,  p.   871   ff.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew 

7Dirn,  a  word  compounded  (he  says)  of  tt'n? 

(copper)  and  Chald.  S^btt  (?  gold,  Ez.  i.  4,  27, 
viii.  2);  fikiKTpov,  I.XX.;  electnim,  Vulg.  (aK\6- 
Timov  xpi'0''o»',  llesych.;  to  which  Suid.  adds, 
fjLfHiyfXffoi'  vaAoj  /col  \idiw).  On  this  substance 
see  I'ausan.  v.  12;  I'lin.  xxxiii.  4,  §  23.  tieseniua 
considei-s  the  xaKKoKifiavov  of  Kev.  i.  15  to  be 

XaKKhs  Ai7rop({j=^Pt?'n  ;  he  differs  from  Bo- 
chart, and  argues  that  it  means  merely  "  smooth  or 
polished  brass." 

In  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  the  importation  of  copper  ves- 
sels to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  of  .la- 
van,  Tubal,  and  Meshecb,  is  alluded  to.  Probably 
these  were  the  Moschi,  itc,  who  worked  the  cop 
per  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  l^Iount  Cau- 
casus. 

Iti  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  xaX«eus  is  rendered  "copper- 
smith," but  the  term  is  perfectly  general,  and  it 
used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Od.  ix.  3'Jl);  x"'^" 
Kfvs,  iras  Tfxf'Tiis,  Kul  6  apyvpoKSiros  KUt  6 
XpvffoxAos  (llesych.). 

"<'o])pcr''  is  used  for  money,  Ez.  xvi.  36  (A.  A'. 
"  fdthiness');  i^ixtas  rhv  x°^'<^''  "■<"'.  I-XX.; 
"cfl'usum  est  (M  tuuni,"  Vulg.;  and  in  N.  T.  (xaA.- 
Kovi,  toCto  ^ttI  xp"<fo^  "tti  ToJJ  apyvoov  i\fyoi', 
llesych.).  E.  W.  V. 

*  COPTIC  VERSION.     [VKit.sio.Ns,  An- 

CIENT  (EgYITI.\N).] 

*  COR  ("12:  KOpos-  conw)  a  meiisure  of  ci- 
pacity,  the  samr  as  the  lamier  (Va..  xlv.  14;  1  K. 
iv.  22  and  v.  11,  marg. ;  Vxt.  vii.  22,  marg).  Sec 
NNkkjhts  a.\i>  Mkassuuks,  II.  §  2.  A. 

CORAL  (mOSn,  riinwlh:  ^triwpa:  .Symra 
(r^\i\  'V\u60'-  stricum,  cjcctUti)  occurs  only,  ai 
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the  somewhat  doubtful  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
rdmot/i,  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  "No  mention  shall  be 
oiade  of  coral  {ramufh,  margin)  or  of  pearls,  for 
the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies;  "  and  in  Ez. 
ixvii.  IG,  where  coral  is  enumerated  amongst  the 
wares  which  SjTia  brought  to  the  markets  of  Tyre. 
The  old  versions  foil  to  afford  us  any  clew;  the 
LXX.  gives  merely  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  term  "lofty  things;"  the  Vulg.  in  Ez. 
(_l.  c.)  reads  "silk."  Some  have  conjectured  "rhi- 
noceros skins,"  deriving  the  original  word  from 
reeyn  (the  unicorn  of  the  A.  V. ),  which  word,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  to  do  with  this  animal.  [Llxi- 
COKN.]  Schultens  (Comment,  in  Jobum,  1.  c.) 
gives  up  the  matter  in  despair,  and  leaves  the  word 
untranslated.  !Many  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  under- 
stand "red  coral"  hy  ramuth.  Gesenius  {Tins. 
8.  V.)  conjectures  "black  coral"  (?),  assigning  the 
red  kind  to peninim  ("rubies,"  A.  V.):  see  Kuby. 
Michaelis  {Suppl.  Lex.  Hebr.  p.  2218)  translates 
rdmoth  by  Lapides  (/azellorwn,  i.  e.  L.  bezoardici, 
as  if  from  i-im,  an  Arabic  name  for  some  species  of 
gazelle.  The  Lapis  bezo'irdicus  of  Linnaeus  de- 
Jot€s  the  calcareous  concretions  sometimes  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  Indian  gazelle,  the  Sasin  {Anti- 
lope  cervicapra,  Pallas).  This  stone,  which  pos- 
sessed a  strong  aromatic  odor,  was  formerly  held  in 
high  rejjute  as  a  talisman.  The  Arabian  physi- 
cians attributed  valuable  medicinal  properties  to 
these  concretions.  The  opinion  of  Michaehs,  that 
ramiitlt  denotes  these  stones,  is  little  else  than  con- 
jecture. On  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "  Coral  " 
has  decidedly  the  best  claim  of  any  other  substances 
to  represent  the  rami'ith.  The  natural  upward 
form  of  growth  of  the  Corrdlium  ridjrum  is  weU 
suited  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  word 
rendered  "price"  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  more  properly 
denotes  "a  drawing  out;"  and  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  coral  and  pearls 
were  obtained  from  the  sea,  either  by  diving  or 
dredging.  At  present,  ^Mediterranean  corals,  which 
constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce,  are 
broken  ott'  from  the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere  by 
long  hooked  poles,  and  thus  "  drawn  out."  With 
regard  to  tiie  estimation  in  which  coral  was  held 
by  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us.  Fine 
compact  specimens  of  the  best  tints  may  be  worth 
as  niucli  as  .£  10  per  oz.,  while  inferior  ones  are 
perhaps  not  worth  much  more  than  a  shilling  per 
lb.  I'liny  says  {N.  U.  xxxii.  2)  that  the  Indians 
valued  coral  as  the  Romans  valued  pearls.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Syrian  traders,  who  as  Jerome  re- 
marks (Rosenm idler,  SchoL  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16),  would 
In  his  day  run  all  over  the  world  "  lucri  cupiditate," 
may  have  visited  the  Indian  seas,  and  brought 
home  thence  rich  coral  treasures;  though  they 
would  also  readily  procure  coral  either  from  the 
Red  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  abmid- 
antly  found.  Coral,  ^Ir.  King  informs  us,  often 
occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewelry  as  beads,  and 
cut  into  charms.  W.  H. 

CORBAN  (]S"lp  [f;//f'"i"^]  :  ScopoV.  ablatio; 
in  N .  T.  Kop^av  expl.  by  bwpov,  and  in  Vulg.  do- 
nuvTi, .  ised  only  in  Lev.  and  Num.,  except  in  Ez. 
ex.  28,  xl.  43),  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort, 
oloody  or  bloodless,  but  particularly  ir  fulfillment 
if  a  vow.  The  law  laid  down  rules  for  vows,  ( 1 ) 
iffimiative;  (2)  negative.  Hy  the  former,  persons. 
winuils.  and  property  might  be  devoted  to   God, 
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but,  with  certain  limitations,  they  were  redeemao!* 
by  money  payments.  15y  the  latter,  persons  inter 
dieted  themselves,  or  were  interdicted  by  theii 
parents  from  tlie  use  of  certain  things  lawful  in 
themselves,  as  wuie,  either  for  a  hmited  or  an  un- 
limited period  (Lev.  xxvii.;  Num.  xxx. ;  Judg.  xiii. 
7;  Jer.  xxxv. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §  4;  5.  J.  ii.  15, 
§  1;  Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23,  24).  Ujjon  these  rules 
the  traditionists  enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a 
man  might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  oidy  fron 
using  for  himself,  but  from  giving  to  another,  oi 
receiving  from  him  some  particular  object  whethei 
of  food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban,  arid  the 
form  of  interdiction  was  virtually  to  this  effect: 
"  I  forbid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if  it  were  devoted 
by  law,"  i.  e.  "  let  it  be  Corban."  So  far  did  they 
carry  the  principle  that  they  even  held  as  binding 
the  incomplete  exchmations  of  anger,  and  called 

them  i*TlT',  handles.  A  person  might  thuc.  ex- 
empt himself  from  assisting  or  receiving  assistance 
from  some  particular  person  or  persons,  as  parents 
in  distress ;  and  in  short  from  any  inconvenient  ob- 
ligation under  plea  of  corban,  though  by  a  legal 
fiction  he  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  restriction  in 
certain  cases.  It  was  with  practices  of  this  sort 
that  our  Lord  found  fault  (Matt.  xv.  5 ;  Mark  vii 
11),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Josephus,  notices  tlie 
system,  miscaUing  it  a  Phoenician  custom,  but  in 
naming  the  word  corban  identifies  it  with  Judaism. 
Josephus  calls  the  treasury  in  which  offerings  for 
the  temple  or  its  services  were  deposited,  Kop^avas, 
as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  Origen's  account  of  the  cor- 
lian-system  is  that  children  sometimes  refused  as- 
sistance to  parents  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
already  contributed  to  the  poor  fund,  from  which 
they  alleged  their  parents  might  be  relieved  (Jo- 
sepii.  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  4:  ApA.  22;  Mishna,  [ed.]  Su- 
renhus.,  de  Votis,  i.  4,  ii.  2;  Capjjellus,  Grotius, 
Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Hot:  Hebr.  on  JMatt.  xv.  6 : 
Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  v.  §  392,  394).  [Alms;  Vows; 
Offerings.]  H.  W.  P. 

COR'BE  (Xop^e;  [Aid.  KopiSe':]  Chm-aba),  1 
Esdr.  v.  12.  This  name  apparently  answers  to 
Zaccai  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CORD  (b^D,  -)0.%  "in^p,  rhv).  of 

the  various  purposes  to  which  cord,  including  luider 
that  teiTO  rope  and  twisted  thongs,  was  apphed,  the 
following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.     (1.)  For 

fastening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  "in^P  is  more 

particularly  used  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxxv.  IS,  xxxix.  40;  Is. 
liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  favorite  image  of 
the  human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv.  21, 
"Are  not  their  tent-coi'ds  (A.  V.  "excellency") 
torn  away?";  Eccl.  xii.  6).  (2.)  For  leading  or 
l)inding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviii.  27 ; 
Hos.  xi.  4),  whence  to  "loosen  the  cord  "  (Job  xxx 
11)^  to  free  from  authority.  (3.)  For  yoking 
them  either  to  a  cart  (Is.  v.  18)  or  a  plough  (.Job 
xxxix.  10).  (4.)  For  binding  prisoners,  more  par- 
ticularly nSP  (Judg.  XV.  13;  Ps.  ii.  3,  cxxix.  4; 
Ez.  iii.  25),  whence  the  metaphorical  expression 
'■^baruk  of  love"  (Hos.  xi.  4).  (5.)  For  bow- 
strings (Ps.  xi.  2),  made  of  catgut;  such  are  spoken 

of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7  (D'^nb  D'^'^i^ %  A.  V.  "  greCi 
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wi'Jis ; "  but  more  properlv  ytvpal  vypal,  fresh  or 
aioist  bow-slrinfjs).  (ti.)  For  the  njjjes  or  "  tack- 
iiiigs  "  of  a  vessel  (la.  xxxiii.  2:i).     (7-)  For  nieas- 

iiriiij;   ground,    the   full   expresiiion   being    ^JSH 

n^Q  (-2  Sam.  viii.  2;  I's.  Ixxviii.  55;  Am.  vii.  17; 
Zech.  ii.  1):  hence  to  "cast  a  cord  "  =  to  a.<isi<;n  a 
prt)i>«Tty  (Mic.  ii.  5),  and  cord  or  line  liecanic  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (.Josh.  xvii.  14,  \ix.  9; 
1*8.  xvi.  C;  I'lz.  x'.vii.  X'.i),  and  even  for  any  defnuHl 
district  («■.  y.  the  /iHf,  or  tract,  <>/  Arijiit),  l)eut.  iii. 
4).  [CiiKKKL.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  gnarin<; 
[FisiiiN(i;  Fowling;  Hu.ntin*;].  (9.)  lor  at- 
tuciiiii^  articles  of  dress;  as  the  tcrenl/icit  chains 

(ni5?)i  whicli  were  nitlier  twisted  cords,  worn  by 
the  high-priests  (F.x.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  l.j, 
17).  (10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Ivsth.  i.  0). 
(11.)  For  attaching  to  a  phnnmet.  The  line  and 
phunniet  are  einlilematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2  K. 
xxi.  I'l;  Is.  xxviii.  17);  lience  to  destroy  liy  Hue 
Olid  plummet  (Is.  xxxiv.  11;  I^m.  ii.  8;  Am.  vii. 
7)  has  U-cn  understood  as  =  regular,  systematic 
destruction  {ml  normtim  i(  li/nlltm,  (iesen.  Tlits. 
p.  V2.)}:  it  may  however  !«  referretl  to  the  car])en- 
ler's  level,  whicli  can  only  lie  iise<l  on  a  flat  surface 
(comp.  Tlicnius,  Cmnm.  in  2  K.  xxi.  l-'J).  (12.) 
For  drawing  water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy 
weights  (Josh.  H.  15;  Jer.  xxxviii.  (],  Vi).  To 
[ilace  a  roj*  on  the  head  (1  K.  xx.  31 )  in  (ilace  of 
the  ordinary  head-dress  was  a  sign  of  abject  su\>- 
niission.  The  materials  of  wliich  cord  was  made 
varied  according  to  tlie  strength  rwjuired ;  the 
strongest  rojte  was  probably  made  of  stri|)S  of  camel 
hide,  as  still  ased  by  the  liedouins  for  drawing 
water  (IJurckhardt's  XdIvs,  i.  40);  the  I'.gyptians 
twisted  tiie.se  strips  together  into  thongs  for  sandals 
and  other  purposes  (Wilkinson,  Aiir.  Kijiji'l.  iii. 
145).  The  tiner  sorts  were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix. 
0).  The  fibre  of  the  date-palm  w.xs  also  u.sed  {\\"i\- 
kiuson,  iii.  210);  and  probably  reeds  and  rushes 
of  various  kinds,  as  implied  in  the  origin  of  the 
word  ffxoivioy  (I'liii.  xix.  U),  which   is  generally 

used  by  the  LXX.  as  =  vSH,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  word  ^"IQJK  (Job.  xli.  21,  which  pri- 
Diarily  means  a  reed;  in  the  Talmud  (F.ruliliin,  fol. 
68)  buimshcs,  osier,  and  flax  are  enumerated  as  the 
niateriids  of  which  ro[ie  was  made;  in   the  Mishna 

{Solnh,  i.  §  C)  the  "*"l!iD  bSFI  is  explained  as 
fuuU  viiiiintm  teu  fnllr/ntis.  In  tlie  N.  T.  the 
term  axoivia  is  applied  to  the  whip  wiiich  our 
Saviour  made  (.lolin  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a 
ship  (Acts  xxvii.  32).  Alford  understanils  it  in 
the  fonner  |ias.s.age  of  the  rushes  on  wiiicli  the  cat- 
tle were  liltere<l ;  but  the  ordinary  rendering  conh 
HH-ms  more  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  term 
fUewliere.  ,  W.  L.  II. 

•  CORDS  OF  SHEOL.  [Snakks  ok 
)k.\tii,  Amer.  etl.J 

CO'RE  (Kop»,  N.  T.  4  K.:  Core),  Ecclus.  xlv. 
H;  .lude  11.      [KoiiAii,  l.J 

CORIANDER  ("T?  :  K6piov:  roriamlmm). 
Die  plant  called  ('i>)-ifi minim  »nl!niiii  is  found  in 
F4;,\pt,  IVnia,  and  India  (I'lin.  xx.  82),  and  has  a 
roiuid  tail  stalk;  it  liearx  undH-llifi>r»u»  white  or 
niidinh  flowen*.  from  which  arise  t'lobuiar,  grayish, 
ipicv  Mtti-iornx.  markol  witli  fine  striii'.  It  is 
much  culUtated  in  tiie  south  of  Funi|ie,  aji  ito  seetls 
tre  used  by  cunfectioncn  and  dniKKixt'-    The  ( 'ar- 
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tliaginians  called  it  yolS  =  '^^  (Dioscorid.  iii.  M) 
The  etymology  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  striated  appearance  of  the  seed-vea- 

sels  may  have  suggested  a  name  derived  from  ^^2 
to  cut  ((iesen.).  It  is  mentioned  twice  hi  the  Bibl* 
(F.x.  xvi.  .'Jl;  Num.  xi.  7).  In  both  passages  the 
manna  is  likened  to  coriander-.seed  as  to  form,  and 
in  the  former  passage  as  to  color  also.        \V.  D. 

CORINTH  (KSptyOos:  [Cartnlhm]).  This 
city  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  distinctive  geograph- 
ical position,  its  eminence  in  tJreek  and  Homan 
history,  ai.d  its  close  connection  with  the  early 
spread  of  Ciiristianily. 

(ieograpiii.:ally  its  situation  was  so  marked,  that 
the  name  of  its  Jsllunm  has  been  given  to  every 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas.  Tims  it 
was  "the  briilge  of  tlie  sea"  (I'ind.  jXem.  vi.  44) 
and  "  tiie  <;ate  of  tiie  Peloponnesus"'  (Xen.  .-U/ts. 
2).  No  inv.iding  army  could  enter  the  Morea  by 
land  except  i>y  this  way,  and  witliout  forcing  some 
of  the  <lefenses  wiiieli  have  been  raised  from  one  sea 
to  tlie  other  at  various  intervals  between  the  great 
Persian  war  and  the  recent  strusgles  of  the  Turks 
with  tlie  modern  (i reeks,  or  with  the  Venetians. 
Put,  besides  tiiis,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  distin- 
i^uislied  by  another  conspicuous  physical  feature  — 
namely,  the  Acmcorintlius,  a  vast  citadel  of  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which 
is  so  extensive  tliat  it  once  containe<l  a  whole  town. 
The  view  from  this  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated in  the  world.  Pcsides  the  mountains  of 
the  Morea,  it  eniltraces  tliose  on  the  nortiiern  shore 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  with  the  snowy  heights  of 
Parna-ssus  conspicuous  above  the  rest.  To  the 
east  is  the  .'>."xronic  gulf,  with  its  islands,  aiid  the 
hills  round  Athens,  the  Acropolis  itself  being  dis- 
tinctly visible  at  a  distance  of  45  miles.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  .Vcrocorinthus,  to  the  nortli,  was 
the  city  of  Corinth,  on  a  table-land  descending  in 
terraces  to  the  low  plain,  which  lies  Wtwecii  Cen- 
ciirea?,  the  harlior  on  the  Saronic,  and  I^echa-um, 
the  harbor  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

The  situation  of  Corintii,  and  the  possession  of 
these  cistern  and  western  liarliors,  are  the  secrets 
of  her  history.  The  earliest  passage  in  her  prog- 
ress to  eminence  was  probably  Pho'iiician.  But 
at  the  most  remote  jieriod  of  which  we  have  any 
sure  record  we  find  the  (Jreeks  establisiied  here  in 
a  position  of  wealth  (Iloni.  //.  ii.  570;  Pind.  1)1. 
xiii.  4),  and  military  stren;:!!!  (Thucyd.  i.  13). 
Some  of  the  earliest  eflbrts  of  (ireek  ship-building 
are  connected  with  Corinth;  and  her  colonies  to 
the  westward  were  among  the  first  and  most  flour- 
ishing sent  out  from  (ireece.  So  too  in  the  latest 
oassagea  of  (ireek  history,  in  the  struLrt;'""^  with 
Macedunia  and  Pome,  Corinth  held  a  conspicuous 
place.  Alter  the  battle  of  Cha'ronea  (n.  <•.  338) 
the  M.ictxloni.in  kings  placefl  a  garrison  in  the 
Acrocorinthus.  Af\er  tiie  battle  of  Cynosrephain' 
(II.  V.  197)  it  was  occupied  by  a  Ponian  garrison 
Corinth,  however,  was  constituted  the  head  of  the 
.Vehn'an  li'agiie.  Hero  the  Ponian  aiiib.is.sadora 
were  maltreate<l:  and  the  con.sc<iiience  was  the  ut- 
ter ruin  and  destruction  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  the  true  (ireek  Corinth  with  whieli  we 
have  to  do  in  the  life  of  .St.  Paul,  but  the  Corintii 
which  was  rebuilt  and  establishc<l  as  a  Koman  col- 
ony. The  distinction  lietween  the  two  must  bf 
carefuUy   remeniliercd.      A    period   of  a    hundred 
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/ears  inteirened,  during  which  the  place  was  al- 
most utterly  desolate.  The  merchants  of  the 
Isthmus  retired  to^  Delos.  The  presidency  of  the 
Isthmian  games  was  given  to  the  people  of  Sicyon. 
Corinth  seemed  blotted  from  the  map;  till  Julius 
Cwsar  refouiided  the  city,  which  thenceforth  was 
called  Cokmii.  Julia  CorintJius.  The  new  city  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it  ac- 
quired a  fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  province  of  AciiAiA.  We  find  (Jallio, 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  exercising  the 
functions  of  proconsul  here  (Achaia  was  a  senato- 
rial province)  during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  at 
Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

This  residence  continued  for  a  year  and  six 
months,  and  the  circumstances,  which  occurred 
during  the  course  of  it,  are  related  at  some  length 
(Acts  xviii.  1-18).  St.  Paul  had  recently  passed 
through  Macedonia.  He  came  to  Corinth  from 
Athens;  shortly  after  his  arrivai  Silas  and  Timo- 
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tlieus  came  from  Macedonia  and  rejoined  him :  and 
about  this  time  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  were  written  (probably  a.  d.  .52  or  53).  It 
was  at  Corinth  that  the  apostle  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Aquila  and  Priscilla;  and  shortly 
after  his  departure  AjioUos  came  to  this  city  fron) 
Ephesus  (.Vets  xviii.  '27). 

Coruith  was  a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  a* 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  pro- 
verbial; so  were  the  vice  and  pri>"igacy  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  worsiiip  of  Venus  here  was  at 
tended  with  shameful  licentiousness.  All  these 
points  are  indirectly  illustrated  by  passages  in  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which  were  written 
(probably  A.  D.  57)  the  rirst  from  Ei)hesus,  the 
second  from  Macedonia,  shortly  before  Die  second 
vLsit  to  Corinth,  whicK  is  briefly  stated  (Acts  xx. 
3)  to  have  lasted  three  months.  During  this  visit 
(probably  A.  n.  58)  the  epistle  to  the  Homans  was 
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written.  From  the  three  epistles  last  mentioned, 
compared  with  Acts  xxiv.  17,  we  gather  that  St. 
Paul  was  much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a  collec- 
tion for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  when 
St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  (a.  d.  57)  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  an  epistle  which  has  not  been  preserved 
(see  below,  p.  495);  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
about  the  same  time  a  short  visit  was  paid  to 
Corinth,  of  which  no  account  is  given  in  the  Acts. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  great  number 
of  Latin  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  know 
of  the  colonial  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth.  From  Acts  xviii.  we  may  con- 
clude that  there  were  many  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  though  it  would  appear  (1  Cor. 
xii.  2)  that  the  Gentiles  predominated.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
both  epistles  that  the  Judaizing  element  was  very 
ifcrong  at  Corinth.  Party-spirit  also  was  extremely 
)reviilent,  the  n^mei  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollos 


being  used  as  the  watchwords  of  restless  factions. 
Among  the  eminent  Christians  who  lived  at  Cor- 
inth were  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15,  17), 
Crispus  (Acts  xviii.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  Caius  (Rom. 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  and  Erastus  (Rom.  xvi.  23,- 
2  Tim.  iv.  20).  The  epistles  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians  are  .among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
post-apostolic  writings."  Corinth  is  still  an  epis- 
copal see.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicolas, 
"  a  very  mean  place  for  such  an  ecclesia;  t-cal  dig- 
nity," used  in  Turkish  times  to  be  in  tlie  Acrocor- 
inthus.  The  city  has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  vil- 
lage, on  the  old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  name, 
which,  however,  is  often  corrupted  into  Gortho. 

Pausanias,  in  describing  the  antiquities  of  Cor- 
inth as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly 
between  those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek 
city,  and  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.    Two 

«  *  Of  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthlang  ascribed 
to  Clement  of  Rome,  only  the  finit  is  now  pegart^eU  a« 
genuine  by  respectable  scholars  A. 
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relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  a 
tiesip  of  brick-work  wliich  may  have  been  part  of 
the  batlis  (.-rcctcd  by  I  ladrian,  the  ot''er  the  remains 
Df  an  iunpiiitiieatre  with  subterranean  arranj^ements 
fnr  ;;la(iiators.  Far  more  interestinj;  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temple  —  the  "old  cohmnis, 
which  ha\e  looked  down  on  the  rise,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  desolation  of  two  [in  fact,  three]  successive 
Corinths."  At  the  time  of  W'heler's  visit  in  1070 
twelve  columns  were  standing:  before  17!i5  they 
were  reduced  to  five;  and  further  injury  has  very 
recently  been  inflicted  l>y  an  carthciuake.  It  is 
iielieved  that  tliis  temple  is  the  oldest  of  whicli  any 
remains  are  left  in  (ireecc.  The  fountain  of  I'ei- 
rene,  "full  of  sweet  and  clear  water,"  as  it  is  de- 
BcrilKKl  by  Str.ilw,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acro- 
corinlhus,  as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower 
city,  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Fausa- 
nias  to  be  the  source.  The  walls  on  the  Acrocor- 
mthus  were  in  part  erected  by  the  Venetians,  who 
held  Corintli  for  twenty- five  years  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. This  city  and  its  neighborhood  have  been 
described  l)y  many  travellers,  but  we  must  especially 
refer  to  I^ake's  Moren,  iii.  229-304  (London, 
1830),  and  his  Peli'jKmnesifica,  p.  392  (Ixindon, 
1840),  C'urtius,  Pffo/xivne*)*,  ii.  514  (Gotha,  1851- 
52);  Clark,  Pelojjonntsus,  pp.  42-61  (Ix)ndon, 
1858).  There  are  four  Geniian  monographs  on 
the  subject,  Wilckens,  Hej-uin  Cwinthincarum  spec- 
imtii  11(1  tUusI ralitmem  utniisqiie  J-jnsloke  Paulince, 
Bremen,  1747;  Walch,  Anfir/mtates  Corinlhiaca, 
Jena,  17G1;  Wagner,  Ihruin  O'linthiacarum  spec- 
imen, Darmstadt,  1824;  IJarth,  Corinthioi-um  Com- 
mercii  ei  Mercnturm  Ilislona:  Parltcula,  Berlin, 
1844.  [Tiie  eminent  archreologist,  Rangabes,  has 
a  sketch  of  (.'orinth,  its  earlier  and  later  history, 
and  its  antiquities,  in  Lis  'EWrjviKd,  ii.  287-314. 
-H.] 

'1  his  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Xeptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery 
in  1  Cor.  and  other  epistles.  [See  Gamks,  Amer. 
ed.]  Tliis  sanrluary  was  a  short  distance  to  the 
N.  K.  of  Corinth,  at^the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus, near  the  Iiarlxir  of  Scha'nus  (now  Kolnmaki) 
on  the  Saronic  gulf.  The  wall  of  the  inclosure 
can  still  be  traced.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
determined  by  the  form  of  a  natural  platfonn  at 
the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The  fortifications  of  tlie 
Isthmus  followed  this  ravine  and  abutted  at  tlie 
east  upon  the  inclosure  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
tiius  served  a  military  as  well  as  a  religious  pur- 
pose. The  exact  site  of  tlie  temple  is  doubtful, 
and  none  of  the  objects  of  interest  remain,  which 
I'aus.ani;is  describes  as  seen  by  him  within  the  in- 
cIdsutc:  liut  to  the  south  are  the  remains  of  the 
stadi  nn  where  the  fof)t-races  were  run  (1  Cor.  ix. 
24);  to  the  ca.st  are  tiiose  of  the  tlieatre,  whicli 
was  probably  the  scene  of  tlie  pu'_'ilistic  contests 
(//».  2'i);  and  aliundant  on  the  shore  are  the  small 
green  pine-trees  (ircuKaO  wliich  gave  the  fadint' 
wroath  ill).  25)  to  the  victors  in  the  games.  An 
iriKrription  found  here  in  1070  Cnow  removed  to 
Verona)  affords  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  in- 
terest taken  in  these  games  in  Roman  times  (Bo- 
eckh.  No.  1104).  The  French  map  of  tlie  Moron 
does  not  include  the  Isthmus;  so  that,  till  recentlv. 
Col.  I.eake"8  sketch  Creproduce<l  by  Curtius)  h.as 
t>een  the  only  trustworthy  represent^ation  of  the 
Keue  of  the  Isthmian  games.  But  the  ground  has 
been   more  niiniitciv  exiiiiiined  by   Mr.  (  jiirk,  who 
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gives  us  a  more  exact  plan.  In  the  viiiniediatt 
neighborhood  of  this  sanctuary  are  the  traces  of 
the  canal,  which  was  begun  and  discontinued  by 
Xero  about  the  time  of  St.  Pauls  first  visit  t« 
Corinth.  J.  S.  H. 


Dldrachm  of  Corinth  (.\ttic  talent).     Obv.,  Ilpiid  of 
Minerva,  to  right.    Ilev.,  Pegasus,  to  right ;   below, 

CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  wTitten  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  toward 
the  close  of  his  nearly  three-year  stay  at  I^phesus 
(.Acts  xix.  10,  XX.  31 ;  see  the  subscription  in  B 
and  in  Copt.  A'ers.),  wliich  we  learn  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8,  prol)ably  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
A.  D.  57  or  58.  Some  suppo.sed  allusions  to  the 
passover  in  ch.  v.  7,  8,  have  led  recent  critics  (see 
jNIeyer  in  loc),  not  without  a  show  of  probability, 
to  fix  upon  ]'"a.ster  a.s  the  exact  time  of  coniijosition. 
The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the  com- 
mon subscription)  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Acha- 
icu3,  who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle, 
and  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (eh.  xvi. 
17),  are  especially  commended  to  the  honorable  re- 
gard of  the  church  of  Corinth. 

This  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter  was 
addressed  not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  large  (.\cts  xviii.  8,  10)  Juda^o-tJentile  (Acts 
xviii.  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to  have 
been  called  forth,  1st,  I)y  the  information  the  Apos- 
tle had  received  from  members  of  the  household  of 
Chloe  (ch.  i.  11)  of  the  divisions  that  were  existing 
among  them,  which  were  of  so  grave  a  nature  as 
to  have  already  induced  the  .Apostle  to  desire  Tim- 
othy to  visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after  his  journey 
to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22);  2dly,  by  the  infor- 
mation he  had  recei»-ed  of  a  grievous  case  of  incest 
(ch.  V.  1),  and  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian converts,  not  only  in  regard  of  genend  habits 
(ch.  vi.  1  ff.)  and  church  discijiline  (ch.  xi.  20  ff), 
but,  as  it  would  also  seem,  of  doctrine  (ch.  xv. ); 
3dly,  by  the  inquiries  that  had  lieeii  specially  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Paul  by  the  church  of  Corinth  on 
several  matters  relating  to  Christian  jiracticc. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  tlius  extremely 
varied,  and  in  the  jiresent  article  almost  preclude  a 
more  specific  analysis  than  we  here  siilijoin.  The 
.Apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with 
an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state 
of  Christi.aii  jirogress  (ch.  i.  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
pas.ses  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were 
anion;:  them,  and  incidentally  justifies  his  own  con- 
duct and  mode  of  [)reachiiig  (ch.  i.  10-iv.  10), 
concluding  with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy, 
and  of  an  intended  authoritative  visit  on  his  owr, 
(lart  (ch.  iv.  17-21).  The  ,A|)ostle  next  rU-als  with 
the  case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  them, 
and  had  provoked  no  censure  (ch.  v.  1-8).  noticini;, 
as  he  [lasses.  some  previous  remarks  be  had  made 
upon  not  keeping  company  with  fornicators  (ch.  v. 
0-13).  He  then  comments  on  their  evil  practice 
of  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch.  vi.  1-8), 
and  acaln  reverts  to  the  jilague-spot  in  Corinthian 
Ufe,   foniicntion    and    uncleanness   (ch.   vi.   9-SWl 
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The  last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  an- 
swers to  their  inquiries  about  marriage  (ch.  vii.  1- 
24),  and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows 
(ch.  vii.  2.5-40).  The  Apostle  next  makes  a  transi- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  lawfuhiess  of  exiting  tilings 
Bacrificed  to  idols,  and  Christian  freedom  generally 
(ch.  viii.),  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  di- 
gression on  the  manner  in  wWch  he  waived  his 
apostoUc  privileges,  aad  performed  his  apostoUc 
duties  (ch.  ix.).  He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to  idols  (ch. 
x.-xi.  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  con- 
verts for  their  behavior  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
church,  both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and 
praying  with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  -xi.  2-16),  and 
also  their  great  irregularities  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (ch.  xi.  17-34).  Then  follow 
full  and  minute  instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spir- 
itual gifts  (ch.  xii.-xiv.),  in  which  is  included  the 
noble  panegjTic  of  charity  (ch.  xiii.),  and  fiu-ther  a 
defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  about  which  doubts  and  difficulties  appear  to 
have  arisen  in  this  unhappily  divided  chm-ch  (ch. 
XV.).  The  epistle  closes  with  some  directions  con- 
cerning the  contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem (ch.  xvi.  1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own  intended 
movements  (ch.  xvi.  5-9),  commendation  to  them 
of  Timothy  and  others  (ch.  xvi.  10-18),  greetings 
ftwm  the  churches  (ch.  xvi.  19,  20),  and  an  auto- 
graph salutation  and  benediction  (ch.  xvi.  21-24). 
VVith  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  epistle  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained. 
The  external  evidences  (Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  cc.  47, 
49;  Polycarp,  ad  Pldl.  c.  11;  Ignat.  ad  Eph.  c. 
2;  Irenseus,  Ucer.  iii.  11,  9;  iv.  27,  3;  Athenag. 
de  Resurr.  [c.  18,]  p.  61,  ed.  Col. ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Pcediic/.  i.  33  [?c.  6,  p.  42  f.  or  117  f.  ed.  Potter]  ; 
Tertull.  de  Prcescr.  c.  33)  are  extremely  distinct, 
and  the  character  of  the  composition  such,  that  if 
any  critic  should  hereafter  be  bold  enough  to  ques- 
tion the  coiTectness  of  the  ascription,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  it  to  aU  the  epistles  that  bear 
the  name  of  the  great  Apostle.  The  baseless  as- 
sumption of  Bolten  and  Bertholdt  that  this  epistle 
is  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original  requires  no 
confutation.  See  further  testimonies  in  Lardner, 
Credibility,  ii.  36  ff.,  Svo,  and  Davidson,  Introduc- 
tion, ii.  253  ff. 

Two  special  points  deserve  separate  consideration : 
1.  The  state  of  parties  al  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  writing.  On  this  much  has  been 
written,  and,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  more 
ingenuity  displayed  than  sound  and  sober  criticism. 
The  few  facts  supplied  to  us  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle,  appear  to 
be  as  follows :  —  The  Corinthian  church  was  planted 
by  the  Apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6),  in  his  second 
missionary  journey,  after  his  departure  from  Athens 
(Acts  xviii.  1  ff. ).  He  abode  in  the  city  a  year  and 
\  half  (ch.  xviii.  11),  at  first  in  the  house  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  (ch.  xviii.  3),  and  afterwards,  apparently 
to  mark  emphatically  the  factious  nature  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews,  in  the  house  of  the  proselyte 
Justus.  A  short  tune  after  (he  Apostle  had  left 
the  city,  the  eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria,  Apollos, 
xfter  having  received,  when  at  Ephesus,  more  exact 
instiuction  in  the  Gospel  from  Aquila  and  Pri.scilla, 
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a  *  See  also  Ililgenfeld,  Die  Christie!.- Leitte  in  Kor- 
inlh,  in  liis  Zeitschr.f.  wifs.  Theol.  1865,  viii.  241-266, 
Mid  Beyschlag,  Uebei  die  Christuspartei  zii  Korinth, 
IB  the  Tkeol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1865,  pp.  217-276.     It  is 


went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1 ).  where  he  preacheil, 
as  we  may  perhapsjufer  from  St.  Paul's  commentt 
on  his  own  mode  of  jire.aching,  in  a  manner  marke*' 
by  unusual  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  (coiup.  ch. 
ii.  1,  4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  stdjslmce  of  the  teaching  was  in 
any  respect  different  from  that  of  St.  l^aul :  for  see 
ch.  i.  18,  .xvi.  12.  This  circumstance  of  tlie  visit 
of  Apollos,  owing  to  tlie  sensuous  and  carnal  spirii; 
which  marked  the  church  of  Corinth,  appears  to 
have  formed  the  conunencement  of  a  gi-adual  divis- 
ion into  two  parties,  the  followers  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  followers  of  Apollos  (coinp.  ch.  iv.  6).  These 
divisions,  however,  were  to  be  multiplied ;  for,  as  it 
would  seem,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Apollos, 
Judaizing  teachers,  supplied  probably  with  lettere 
of  commendation  (2  Cor.  iii.  1)  from  the  clnu'ch  of 
Jerusalem,  appear  to  have  come  to  Corinth  and  to 
have  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direct  an- 
tagonism to  St.  Paul  piersonally,  in  every  way  seek- 
ing to  depress  his  ciaims  to  be  considered  an  Apostle 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2),  and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Twelve, 
and  perhaps  especially  of  St.  Peter  (ch.  i.  12).  To 
this  tliird  party,  which  appears  to  have  been  charac- 
terized by  a  spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  faction, 
we  may  perhaps  add  a  fourth,'  that,  under  the  najne 
of  "the  followers  of  Christ"  (ch.  i.  12),  sought  at 
first  to  separate  themselves  from  the  factious  ad- 
herence to  particular  teachers,  but  eventually  were 
driven  by  antagonism  into  positions  equally  sec- 
tarian and  inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At 
this  momentous  period,  before  parties  had  become 
consolidated,  and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from 
communion  with  one  another,  the  Apostle  writes; 
and  in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.-iv.  21)  we 
have  his  noble  and  impassioned  protest  against  this 
fourfold  rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ.  This  spirit 
of  division  appears,  by  the  good  providence  of  God, 
to  have  eventually  yielded  to  his  Apostle's  rebuke, 
as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these 
evils  as  long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compared  to 
those  wliich  existed  in  his  own  time.  For  further 
information,  beside  that  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Neander,  Davidson,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  special 
treatises  of  Schenkel,  de  Ecd.  Cor.  (Basel,  1838), 
Kniewel,  Eccl.  Cor.  Dissensiones  (Gedan.  1841), 
Becker,  Fartheiungen  in  die  Gemeinde  z.  Kor. 
(.\ltona,  1841),  Riibiger,  Krit.  Untersuch.  (Bresl. 
1847 ) ;  but  he  cannot  be  too  emphatically  warned 
against  that  tendency  to  construct  a  definite  history 
out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts,  that  marks  most 
of  these  discussions." 

2.  The  member  of  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  church.  This  will  probably  remain 
a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  end  of  time.  Oa 
the  one  side  we  have  the  d  pi-iori  objection  that 
an  epistle  of  St.  Paul  should  have  ever  Ijeen  lo.9t  to 
the  church  of  Christ ;  on  the  other  we  have  certain 
expressions  which  seem  inexpUcable  on  any  other 
hj-jjothesis.  As  it  seems  our  duty  here  to  express 
an  opinion,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  well-known 
words,  eypwpa  vfjiiu  iv  ttj  (TricrToArj,  /xtJ  ffvvava- 
fxiyvva-dai  trSpvois  (ch.  v.  9),  do  certainly  seem  to 
point  to  some  former  epistolary  communication  to 
the  church  of  Corinth  —  not  from  linguistic,  but 


iiarclly  wortti  while  to  refer  more  fuUy  to  the  copioua 
literature  on  this  very  uncertain  subject.  For  a  brief 
review  of  the  various  hypotheses,  see  Uoltzuiaiin  in 
Bunsen'g  Bibelvierx.  viii.  434  ff.  il866).  A. 
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from  simple  exegetical  CDiisiderations :  for  it  does 
«eem  iii)i)ossil)le  either  to  refer  tlie  definite  ^7; 
avvavafxiyv.  k.  t.  K.  to  wliat  lias  precediHJ  in  ver. 
2  or  ver.  6,  or  t«  concei\e  that  the  woids  refer  to 
the  conniiand  which  the  Apostle  is  now  j^iving  for 
the  first  time.  The  whole  context  seems  in  favor 
of  a  former  command  given  to  the  Corinthians,  hut 
interpreted  hy  them  so  literally  as  here  to  reipiire 
further  ex[)lanation.  It  is  not  right  to  sup])ress  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  conmientators  are  of  the  con- 
trary opinion,  nor  must  we  overlook  tlie  oljection 
that  no  notice  lia,s  been  taken  of  the  lost  epistle  by 
any  writers  of  antiipiity.  Against  this  last  objec- 
tion it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  letter  might 
have  been  so  short,  and  so  distinctly  occupied  with 
epccljic  directions  to  this  pdrllcidur  church,  as 
never  to  have  gained  circulation  beyond  it.  Our 
present  epistles,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  Christians  at  tJorinth 
(see  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1).  A  special  treatise 
on  this  subject  (in  opposition,  however,  tothe  view 
here  t;iken),  and  the  number  of  St.  Paul's  journeys 
to  Corinth,  has  been  written  by  Aliiller,  iJe  TriOus 
PauU  Jlin.,  ijc  (Hasil,  183])." 

Tlie  apocryphal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Armenian,  are  worthl&ss  productions  that  deserve 
no  consideration,  Init  may  l)e  alluded  to  only  as 
perhaps  atibrdiiig  some  slu/lit  evidence  of  an  early 
belief  that  the  Apostle  had  wTitten  to  his  converts 
more  than  twice.  The  original  Armenian,  with  a 
translation,  will  be  found  in  Auelier,  Arm.  Gram- 
mn)\  p.  143-lGl. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  these  epistles 
have  been  somewliat  numerous.  Among  the  best 
are  those  of  Billroth  (l^eipz.  ]8:i;j  [trans,  in  I'.din. 
Cab.  Libr.J),  Itiickert  (I^ipz.  183G-37),  Olsliausen 
(Konigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz.  1845  [:id  Aufl. 
by  Mcssner,  1855]),  Osiander  (Stuttg.  1847  [2d 
Ep.  1858]),  Meyer  (1845  [4th  Aufl.  1801,  2d  I'^j. 
1862]),  and  in  our  own  country,  Peile  (Lond. 
1848),  Alford  (Lond.  1850  [4th  ed.  1805]),  and 
Stanley  (Lond.  18.58  [3d  ed.  1805]).      C.  ,1.  K. 

*  The  following  works  should  be  added :  Adalb. 
Maier  (Catli.),  Comm.  iib.  den  ersten  Brief  Paidi 
an  die  Koi-inllier,  1857 ;  Comm.  iih.  d.  zictilen 
BrieJ',  1805;  Kwald,  Die  Semhchreiben  des  Ap. 
Paulus,  1857;  Neander,  Ausleyung  der  beiden 
Biiefe  an  die  Cotinther  (a  posthumous  work 
edited  by  Peyschlag),  1859 ;  Chr.  Pr.  Kling,  Die 
Korinl/ierbrieJ'e,  in  Lange's  Bibelicerk,  1801; 
Charles  Hodge,  J-^rpomiion  oj' the  First  Kpistle  to 
the  Corinth idfis,  New  York,  1857,  12mo,  and  Fx- 
posttion  of  the  Second  Kjnstle,  ditto;  Chr.  Words- 
worth, in  his  Greek  Testament,  vith  IntnMliictiim 
and  Notes,  4th  ed.,  1800 ;  AV.  V.  Hesser.  St.  Pnuli 
erster  Brie f  an  die  Corinther  (1802),  and  Zweiter 
Brief  (18G3),  in  Bibehliinthn  fiir  die  Gemeivde 
niisf/eU'fjt,  regarded  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  best 
Bpecimens  of  a  happy  union  of  accurate  exegesis 
and  practical  exposition;  and  .L  C.  K.  von  Ilofmann, 
/•'.rster  Brief  an  die  Koriiilher  (1804),  /irciltr 
Briiflima],  in  his  Pie  heiliye  Schrlft  Aeiitn 
Testaments  zusammenhdiif/end  uiitersiiclit,  with 
Bpeciul  rt'fereiice  to  the  development  of  the  dtjctrinal 
ideas.  'I'he  article  by  Moltzmann  (in  Ilei-zog's 
Keul-P.ficykL  xix.  730-41 )  on  the  relation   of  the 

"  •  HIiKik  aim)  mnintains  tlie  view  that  Paul  wrotu 
»D  epl.'<tli'  to  the  ('nriiithian!>,  which  ha-s  bti-n  lufit.  be- 
tween his  Ixt  hikI  '2(1  epIstk-H  now  cxtimt.  He  8t»tef< 
U«  re(i80u.'<  itl  length   fur  hu  thinking    In    his   E  i>l.  in 
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two  Corinthian  epistles  to  each  other  and  on  th« 
course  of  thought  pursued  in  them  is  \ery  good 
On  the  internal  condition  of  the  church  at  Corinth, 
when  Paid  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
see  Lechlcr's  Das  apost.  u.  dtis  nachapust.  Zeituller, 
p.  385  fr.  H. 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE,  was  written  a  few  months  siibsefjuently 
to  the  first,  in  the  same  year,  —  and  thus,  if  the 
dates  assigned  to  the  former  ejjistle  be  correct,  about 
the  autumn  of  A.  u.  57  or  58,  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  Apostle's  three  months'  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts 
XX.  3).  The  place  whence  it  was  written  was 
clearly  not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2),  whither  the  Apostle  went 
by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a  short 
time  in  the  latter  place  for  the  return  <jf  Titus  (ch. 
ii.  13).  The  Vatican  IMS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS., 
and  the  old  Syr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as  the 
exact  place  whence  it  was  written;  but  fcr  this 
assertion  we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on : 
that  the  bearers,  however,  were  'i'itus  and  his  a.sso- 
ciates  (Luke'O  is  apparently  substantiated  by  ch 
viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 

The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
which  the  Apostle  had  received  from  Titus,  and 
also,  as  it  would  certainly  seem  probable,  from 
J'imolhy,  of  the  reception  of  the  first  epistle.  It 
has  indeed  recently  been  doubted  by  Neander,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy,  who  had  been 
definitely  sent  t/^  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  l)y  way  of 
JIacedonia  (Acts  xix.  22),  really  reached  his  destina- 
tion (eoinp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10);  and  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly  have 
icen  left  unnoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii.  17,  18  (see  Piickert, 
Comm.  p.  40!)).  To  this,  however,  it  has  been 
replied,  ajiparently  convincingly,  that  as  Timothy 
is  an  associate  in  writing  the  epistle,  any  notice  of 
his  own  mission  in  the  third  person  would  have 
seemed  inajipropriate.  His  visit  was  assumed  as  a 
fact,  and  as  one  that  naturally  made  him  an  asso- 
ciate with  the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  church  he 
had  so  lately  visited. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  reason 
for  the  mission  of  Titus.  'I'hat  he  brought  back 
tidings  of  tiie  reception  which  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
had  met  with  seems  perfectly  clear  (cli.  vii.  0  ft'.), 
but  wlietlior  he  was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this, 
or  whether  to  convey  fresh  directions,  cannot  U: 
ascertained.  There  is  a  show  of  plausibility  in  the 
supposition  of  Pleek  {Sttul.  u.  Krit.  for  1830,  p. 
625),  followed  more  recently  by  Neander  (Pflunz. 
u.  Leit.  p.  437),  that  the  Ajjostle  had  made  Titus 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  ch.  ii.  3  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9),  \\\.  8, 
11  fV. ;  but,  as  has  been  justly  urged  (see  Meyer, 
Kinleit.  p.  3),  there  is  quite  cnouiih  of  severity  in 
the  first  e|tistle  (consider  ch.  iv.  18-21,  v.  2  ft'.,  vi. 
5-8,  xi.  17)  to  call  forth  the  Apostle's  aftectionale 
anxiety.  If  it  be  desirable  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
on  tcis  mission  of  Titus,  it  would  .seem  most  natural 
to  wi  piM)se  that  the  return  of  Timothy  unci  the  in- 
telligenre  lie  conveyed  might  have  I  wn  such  ;us  to 
make  the  A|K)stle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once 
despatching  to  the  contentions  church  one  of  his 
immediate  followers,  with   instructions  to  sup|>ort 


f/a.i  .V.  Ti$l.  p.  402  IT.  Neander  also  adopts  the  sain* 
npiniun  In  the  4th  ed.  of  hUGcarA.  <ler  iy7a/izi(««- (1847) 
and  In  lil.t  Airslr:;.  rirr  Brr  nn  dir  Cor.  (p.  ftlS),  aftei 
huviiig  prurluuitly  declar>'d  hlniHcIf  agoliuit  It.        U 
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and  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that  was 
prevaihng  at  (Jorinth. 

These  tidings,  as  it  would  seem  from  our  present 
epistle,  were  mainly  favorable;  the  better  part  of 
the  church  were  returning  back  to  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13,  14,  vii.  'J.  15, 
Id),  but  there  was  still  a  faction,  possibly  of  the 
Judaizing  members  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apostle  personally  (ch.  x.  1,  10),  and  more 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  varied, 
but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts:  —  1st,  the  Apostle's  account  of  the  character 
of  his  spiritual  labors,  accompanied  with  notices  of 
his  affectionate  feelings  towards  his  converts  (ch. 
i.-vii.);  2dly,  directions  about  tlie  collections  (ch. 
riii.,  ix.);  3dly,  defense  of  his  own  apostolical 
character  (ch.  x.-xiii.  10).  A  close  analysis  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  as  in  no  one  of  the  Apostle's  epistles  are  the 
changes  more  rapid  and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks 
God  for  their  general  state  (ch.  i.  3  ff. ) ;  now  he 
glances  to  his  purposed  visit  (ch.  i.  15  ff );  now  he 
alludes  to  the  special  directions  in  the  first  letter 
(ch.  ii.  3  ff );  again  he  returns  to  his  own  plans 
(ch.  ii.  12  ff ),  pleads  his  own  apostoUc  dignity  (ch. 
iii.  1  ff ),  dwells  long  upon  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
his  own  labors  (ch.  iv.  1  ff ),  his  own  hopes  (ch.  v. 
1  ff ),  and  his  own  sufferings  (ch.  vi.  1  ff ),  return- 
ing again  to  more  specific  declarations  of  his 
love  towards  his  children  in  the  faith  (ch.  vi.  11 
tf.),  and  a  yet  further  declaration  of  his  views 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  them  (ch.  vii.).  Then 
again,  in  the  matter  of  tlie  alms,  he  stirs  up  their 
liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches 
of  Macedonia  (ch.  viii.  1  ff.),  their  spiritual  progress 
(ver.  7 ),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver.  9 ),  and  passes 
on  to  speak  more  fuUy  of  the  present  mission  of 
Titus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18  ff),  and  to  reiterate 
his  exhortations  to  liberality  (ch.  ix.  1  ff ).  In  the 
third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of  severity 
and  reproof;  he  gravely  warns  those  who  presume 
to  hold  lightly  his  apostolical  authority  (ch.  x.  1 
If. ) ;  he  puts  strongly  forward  his  apostolical  dignity 
(ch.  xi.  5  ff ) ;  he  illustrates  his  forbearance  (ver.  8 
ff);  he  makes  honest  boast  of  his  labors  (ver.  23 
ff ) ;  he  declares  the  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him 
(ch.  xii.  1  ff ) ;  he  again  returns  to  the  nature  of 
his  dealings  with  his  converts  (ver.  12  ff ),  and  con- 
cludes with  grave  and  reiterated  warning  (ch.  xiii. 
1  ff. ),  brief  greetings,  and  a  doxology  (ver.  11-14). 

The  genuineness  and  mithenlicity  is  supported  by 
the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Irenseus,  Hcer. 
iii.  7,  1,  iv.  28,  3;  Athenagoras,  de  liesurr.  [c.  18,] 
p.  61,  cd.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex.  Stro7n.  iii.  94,  iv.  101; 
[iii.  <:.  11,  iv.  c.  16,  pp.  544,  608,  ed.  Potter;] 
Tertull.  de  Pudiclt.  c.  13),  and  by  internal  evidence 
'jf  such  a  kind  that  what  has  been  said  on  this 
point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even  stiU 
more  applicable.  The  only  doubts  that  modern 
pseudo-criticism  has  been  able  to  bring  forward 
relate  to  the  unity  of  the  epistle,  but  are  not  such 
as  ^eem  to  deserve  seri 3us  consideration  (see  Meyer, 
F.inleit.  p.  7). 

The  principal  historical  difficulty  connected  with 
the  epistle  relates  to  the  numlier  of  visits  made  by 
ti.e  A  |X)stle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
of  this  epistle  (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seem  distinctly 
to  imply  that  St.  I'aul  had  visited  Corinth  ticlrt 
l)«>fore  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes  vSt.  I.uke, 
32 
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however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to  that  time 
(."Vets  xviii.  1  ff);  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acta 
XX.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.  If  with  Grotius 
and  others  we  assume  that  in  ch.  xii.  14  rplrov 
belongs  to  kjoifxws  ex^a,  and  not  to  i^Be'ij/  irphs 
v/xas,  we  still  have  in  ch.  xiii.  ],  the  definite  words 
rpiTov  TOVTo  ipxo/xai,  which  seem  totally  to  pre- 
clude any  other  meaning  than  this  —  that  the 
Apostle  had  visited  them  ttmce  before,  and  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  going  a  third  time.  The  ordinary 
subterfuge  that  epxofiat  is  here  equivalent  to 
fTolfxws  ex^  i\6f7i'  (so  actually  A,  the  Arabic 
[Erp.],  and  the  Coptic  versions)  is  grammatically 
indefensible,  and  would  never  have  been  thought 
of  if  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  had  not  seemed  to 
require  it.  We  must  assume  then  that  the  Apostle 
made  a  visit  to  Corinth  which  St.  Luke  was  not 
moved  to  record,  and  which,  from  its  probably  short 
duration,  might  easily  have  been  omitted  in  a  nar- 
rative that  is  more  a  general  history  of  the  church 
in  the  lives  of  its  chief  teachers,  than  a  chronicle 
of  annalistic  detail.  So  Chrysostom  and  his  fol- 
lowers, CEcumenius  and  Theophylact,  and  in  recent 
times,  Miiller  {De  Tribm  Patdi  Itln.  Basil.  1831), 
Anger  {Rat.  Temp.  p.  70  tf ),  Wieseler  {Chronol. 
p.  239),  and  the  majority  of  modern  critics.  It  has 
formed  a  further  subject  of  question  whether,  on 
this  supposition,  the  visit  to  Corinth  is  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  the  return  there  from  a  somewhat 
lengthened  excursion  during  the  18  months'  stay  at 
that  city  (Anger),  or  whether  it  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  3  years'  residence  at  Ephesus.  The 
latter  has  most  supporters,  and  seems  certainly  most 
natural;  see  Wieseler,  Chronol.  1.  c.,  and  Meyer, 
Einleit.  p.  6. 

The  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  former  epistle.  [See  the  addition  oni 
that  epistle.]  No  portion  of  the  Apostle's  writings 
deserves  more  careful  study,  as  placing  before  us 
the  striking  power  of  Christian  rhetoric,  which  dis  • 
tinguished  its  great  and  inspired  author. 

C.  J.  E. 

*  CORIN'THUS.  This  Latin  form  occurs 
(for  ('oiUNTii)  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  subscription  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  A. 

CORMORANT.     The  representative  in  the 

A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words   Math  (nSf?)  and 

shellac  (Tjvtt.').     As  to  the  former,  see  Pelican. 

Shaldc  {KarapaKT-qs-  mergulus ;  nyeiicoraxf) 
occurs  only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev 
xi.  17 ;  Deut.  xiv.  17.  The  word  has  been  vari- 
ously rendered  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii.  24),  but 
some  sea  bird  is  generally  understood  to  be  denoted 
by  it.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
KarapaKTrfs  of  the  LXX. ;  nor  can  we  be  quite  sat- 
isfied with  Oedniann  ( Verm.  Saminl.  iii.  c.  vii. 
p.  68),  Michaehs,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others,  that  the 
Solan  goose,  or  gannet  {Suln  alba),  is  the  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  {Hist.  An.  ii.  12,  §  15;  ix.  13, 
§  1)  and  the  author  of  the  Ixeutics  (Oppian,  ii.  2). 
Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  Salach)  has 
noticed  that  this  bird  {KarapliaKTris)  is  described 
as  being  of  the  size  of  a  hawk  or  one  of  the  smaller 
gulls  {ws  ol  tS>v  Kapaiv  eXdffffovfi),  whereas  the 
gannet  is  as  large  as  a  goose.  The  account  given 
in  the  Ixeutics  {I.  c.)  of  this  bird  is  the  fullest  we 
possess;  and  certainly  the  descri])tion,  with  the  ex- 
ception above  noted,  is  well  suited  to  the  gannet, 
whose  habit  of  rising  high  into  the  air,  and  par- 
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tiaUy  closins;  its  wings,  and  then  falling  straitrht  as 
an  arrow  on  its  prev,  enieriring  a^ain  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, is  gnipliically  desc-riiied  in  tiie  passage  alluded 
to.  Il  is  prolialile  that  tlie  ancients  sometimes  con- 
fused this  bird  with  some  species  of  teni;  hence  the 
dithculty  as  to  size.  Col.  II.  Smith  suggests  the 
Caspian  tern  (Sit run  Cnfjii'i)  as  the  representative 
of  the  KOTopjiaif TTjs ;  which  opinion  is  however  in- 
admissible, for  the  terns  are  known  never  to  dive, 
whereas  the  diving  habits  of  the  KaTapfxxKTrjs  are 
8xpres.sly  mentioned  (KOTaSvfrai  jue'xpiJ  opyvias  ^ 
Kal  Tr\(ov)-  Modern  ornithologists  ajtply  the  term 
aitarac/ts  to  tlie  diftiTeiit  species  of  skuas  (/<-.</;•/.<), 
birds  of  northern  regions,  to  which  the  description 
af  the  Karap^aKT-ns  i»  wholly  inapplicable.  Rut 
though  the  gannet  may  be  the  KaTa^lxxKr't)^  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Ixiiilicn,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  bird  is  found  in  the  Hible-Iands,  although  it 
has  a  wide  ran<;e,  lieiii'/  seen  northward  in  New- 
foundlatid  and  in  the  llebritles,  and  soujhward  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  etymology  of  tlie 
Hebrew  word  points  to  some  plunging  bird :  the 
common  cormoi'ant  {PhnUiervcornx  vurbo),  which 
some  writers  have  identified  with  the  shali'tc,  is 
unknown  in  the  exstern  .Mediterranean;  another 
species  is  found  S.  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  none  on 
tlie  W.  coast  of  Palestine.  W.  H. 

CORN  (13"^  )■    The  most  common  kinds  were 

wheat,  n^ri;  barley,  HniJCp  ;  spelt  (A.  V.,  Ex. 
ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25,  "  rie; "  Ez.  iv.  9,  "  fitch- 
es") nttDS  (or  in  plur.  form  C^TT  D3) ;  and 
millet,  ^n  1  :  oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rabbin- 
ical writers.  The  doubtful  word  if'.tt^,  rendered 
"  principal,"  as  an  epithet  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V. 
of  Is.  xxviii.  25,  is  ])robal)ly  not  distinctive  of  any 
species  of  grain  (see  (jesen.  sub  roc).  Com  crops 
are  still  reckoned  at  twentyfold  what  was  sown,  and 
were  anciently  much  more.  "  Seven  ears  on  one 
stalk  "  ((Jen.  xli.  221  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  in 
•  I'i'ypt  at  this  day.  The  many-eared  stalk  is  also 
common  in  the  wiieat  of  I'alestinc,  and  it  is  of 
course  of  the  bearded  kind.  The  "  heap  of  wheat 
set  about  with  lilies"'  (which  prol)ably  f;rcw  in  the 
field  together  with  it)  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so 
decorating  the  sheaves  (Cant.  vii.  2).  \\'heat  (see 
2  Sam.  iv.  0)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic 
puqwses  —  the  "  midst  of  the  house  "  meaning 
the  part  more  retired  than  the  common  eh.amber 
where  the  guests  were  accommodated.  It  is  at 
present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  perhaps  the 
"ground  corn  "  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  was  meant  to 
imply  that  the  well  was  so  u.sed.  From  Solomon's 
time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  1.'')).  /.  e.  its  agriculture  l)ecame 
develo]ied  under  a  settled  goveniment,  Palestine 
was  a  coni-expiirtiuic  country,  and  her  gr.iins  were 
Lirgely  taken  by  her  commercial  neighbor  Tyre  (I-J!. 
ixvii.  17;  comji.  .\m<>s  viii.  .'>).  "  Plenty  of  com  " 
was  part  of  Jacoii's  blessing  (<ien.  xxvii.  28;  comp. 
Pi.  Ixv.  13).     The  "  store-houses "   mentioned   2 


a  This  seems  llie  ucnoml  word  for  corn  as  it  grows. 
.\n  ear  U  n^Stf  ;  Ktandlng  com  is  PfttP  ;  tlic 
word  for  gr.ilii  in  its  final  state  as  fit  for  focil  Is  "*?, 
tpperentl.v   from  the  snnie  word,  "IS,    pure  :    comp. 

2.  2' 

»he  Arah    ^j.  ivhrnl,  and   o,  P""i  '■    •     a*   'If'''! 
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Chr.  xxxii.  28  as  built  by  Hezekiah,  were,  i^-erhafM 
the  consequence  of  the  havoc  made  l)y  the  Assyr- 
ian armies  (comj).  2  K.  xix.  29);  witliout  such  pro- 
tection the  country  in  its  exhausted  state  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  marauders. 

Grain  crops  were  liable  to  PP^.'l,  "  mildew," 

and  V"^2"iTtZ7,  "blasting"  (see  1  K.  \\n.  37),  aa 
well  as  of  course  to  fire  by  accident  or  malice  (Ei. 
x.xii.  6;  Judg.  xv.  5);  see  further  under  Aciticuiy- 
TUKE.  Some  good  general  remarks  will  be  found 
in  Saalschutz,  Arcliiiol.  cltr  Ihbr.  H.  II. 

CORNE'LIUS  {KopvhXios),  a  Roman  ccu- 
turion  of  the  Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Ceesares 
(Acts  X.  1,  <tc.),  a  man  full  of  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds,  who  was  admonished  in  a  vision  by  an  angM 
to  send  for  St.  Peter  from  Jopi)a,  to  tell  him  words 
whereby  he  and  his  house  should  be  saved.  Mean- 
time the  .Apostle  had  himself  been  pre])ared  by  a 
symbohcal  vision  for  the  admission  jf  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  his  arriving  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  explaining  to 
tlicni  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  Gentiles 
present,  and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  might  still  have  proved  a  ditiicult  one 
for  the  Apostle,  whether  they  were  to  be  baptized 
OS  Gentili's  into  the  Christian  Church.  They  were 
so  baptized,  and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first- 
fruit  of  the  Gentile  world  to  Christ.  Tradition  haa 
lieen  busy  with  his  life  and  acts.  According  to 
Jerome  {Adv.  Joiin.  i.  301),  he  built  a  Christian 
Church  at  Cresarea;  but  later  tradition  makes  him 
IJishop  of  Scamandios  (-ria?),  and  ascril)es  to  him 
the  working  of  a  great  miracle  (Miiwloy.  Greec.  i. 
129).  II.  A. 

*  ^^'e  need  not  infer  from  Acts  xv.  7  that  Cor- 
nelius was  actually  the  first  Gentile  convert  who 
believed  the  Gospel  and  was  brouglit  into  the 
church ;  for  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  and  bap- 
tism, Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  had  been 
laboring  several  years,  preaching,  in  all  probability, 
to  .some  extent,  in  Arabia,  and  certainly  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  It  is  sufficient  to  understand  that  it 
w.as  so  ordered  of  God,  that  Cornelius,  when  he 
eml)raced  tlie  (Jospel,  .should  be  received  into  the 
cliurcli  under  sucli  circumstances  as  to  settle  au- 
thoritatively the  question  of  circumcision  in  oppo- 
sition to  tlie  .Jewish  claim  tliat  the  rite  was  to  be 
imposed  on  all  (ientile  converts.  The  position  of 
Cornelius  in  this  respect  was  one  of  great  interest, 
and  the  fullness  of  the  account  of  his  reception  into 
the  church  shows  the  importance  which  the  first 
Christians  att:iehed  to  it.  The  precise  relation  of 
Cornelius  to  .ludaisni  before  he  adopte<I  the  Chriu- 
tian  faith  is  not  jieifectly  clear,  lie  had  crrtainlj 
emliraeed  the  pure  theism  of  the  O.  T.  (fvat^^i 
KoX  (po&ovij.d'oi  rhf  &e6v),  but  was  uncircumcised, 
and  may  not  ojienly  have  professcfl  the  .lewish  !«- 
lief.  Noinder  thinks  that  he  beloni;ed  at  least  tc 
the  cliiss  of  proselytes  of  the  gate.  It  ajipears  thai 
the  Jews  regarded  him  aa  belonging  at  tliis  time, 


■^Sli?  (from  "13ir,  to  brenk)  moans  "  grist." 
'■  Parched  com."  useful  for  provisions,  as  not  need- 
ing cookerj-,  is  ^bp,  and  W /p  ;  comp.  the  Arab 
ij,  lo  fry.  "  Pounded  wheat,"  fT^D^"^)  *  ''•'■ 
xTll.  19,  ProT.  xxvll.  22. 
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legally  and  socially,  to  a  heathen  community  (Acts 
t.  28;  xi.  1  ff. ;  xv.  7).  Neander  unfolds  the  in- 
structive history  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
(Pjt  mzuriff,  u.  s.  vv.  i.  118-131,  4^  Aufi. ;  I\obin- 
wn's  revised  trans.,  pp.  69-77).  H. 

CORNER.  Tlie  HSS,  or  "  corner,"  i.  e.  of 
the  field,  was  not  allowed  (Lev.  xix.  9)  to  be  wholly 
reaped.  It  formed  a  right  of  the  poor  to  carry  nflf 
what  was  so  left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  main- 
tenance from  the  soil  to  which  that  class  were  enti- 
tled. Sinjilarly  the  gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit 
trees  [Gi.eanino],  and  the  taking  a  sheaf  acci- 
dentally left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii.  22;  Deut. 
Kxiv.  19-21).  These  seem  to  us,  amidst  the  sharply 
defined  legal  rights  of  which  alone  civilization  is 
cogtiizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  custom  and  common  law 
had  probably  insured  their  observance  (Job  xxiv. 
10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and  con- 
tiimed  for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  practi- 
cal force  to  the  statute.  Nor  were  the  "  poor,"  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of 
BuflTerers  whom  we  understand  by  the  term.  On 
the  principles  of  the  iMosaic  polity  every  Hebrew 
family  had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and 
could  by  no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
beggared.  Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  "corners,"  &c.,  of  the 
field  which  their  landed  brethren  reaped.  Simi- 
larly the  "stranger"  was  a  recognized  dependent; 
"  within  thy  gates  "  being  his  expressive  descrip- 
tion, as  sharing,  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blood, 
the  domestic  claim.  There  was  thus  a  further  se- 
curity fiM  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  its  defi- 
nite ann  ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we, 
in  the  earlier  jieiiod  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  closely 
detailed  as  its  social  features  are,  discover  any  gen- 
eral traces  of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  con- 
dition of  the  country  which  results  from  it  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the 
Herodian  period.  David,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  30,  xxi.  11),  could  only  muster  from  four  to 
six  hundred  men  out  of  all  Judah,  though  "  every 
one  that  was  in  distress,  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented  "  came  unto  him  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  2,  XXV.  13).  Further,  the  position  of  the  Le- 
vites,  who  had  themselves  a  similar  claim  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  but  no  possession  in  its  soil, 
would  secure  their  influence  as  expounders,  teach- 
ers, and  in  part  administrators  of  the  law,  in  favor 
of  such  a  claim.  In  the  later  period  of  the  proph- 
ets their  constant  complaints  concerning  the  de- 
frauding the  poor"  (Is.  x.  2;  Amos  v.  11,  viii.  6) 
seem  to  show  that  such  laws  had  lost  their  practi- 
cal force.  Still  later,  under  the  Scribes,  minute 
legislation  fixed  one-sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a 
field  which  was  to  be  left  for  the  legal  "comer;  " 
but  provided  also  (which  seems  hardly  consistent) 
that  two  fields  should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  lea\e 
one  corner  only  where  two  should  fairly  be  reck- 
oned. The  proportion  being  thus  fixed,  all  the 
grain  might  be  reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the 
regulation  subsecpiently  separated  from  the  whole 
srop.  This  "corner"  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe- 
iree.  Certain  fruit-trees,  e.  f/.  nuts,  pomegranates, 
vines,  and  oUves,  were  deemed  liable  to  the  law  of 
the   comer.      Maimonides    indeed  lays  down    the 


"  The  two  latter  passages,  speaking  of  "  taking  bur- 
tens  of  wheat   froui   tlie  poor,"  and  of  "  seUiiiff  the 
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principle  (Comtitutiones  de  donis  pauperum,  c»p. 
ii.  1)  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  fir  food, 
is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  into 
store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  A  Gentile  holding  land 
in  Palestine  wa.s  not  deemed  liable  to  the  oliliga 
tion.  As  regards  Jews  an  evasion  seems  to  have 
been  sanctioned  as  follows :  —  Whatever  field  waa 
consecrated  to  tlie  Temple  and  its  services,  was 
held  exempt  from  the  claim  of  the  poor;  an  ownei 
might  thus  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on  it, 
and  then  redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to  his  own 
use.  Thus  the  poor  would  lose  the  night  to  the 
"  comer."  This  reminds  us  of  the  "  Corban  " 
(Mark  vii.  11).  For  further  information,  see  un- 
der Aghiculture. 

The  treatise  Peah,  in  the  Mishna,  may  likewise 
be  consulted,  especially  chap.  i.  2,  .3,  4,  5,  6;  ii.; 
iv.  7,  also  the  abo\'e-quoted  treatise  of  Maimonides. 

H.  H. 

CORNER-STONE  (n3Q  15^^* :  xiOo^  yu^ 
viuios,  or  aKpoyaiviaTos'-  lapis  angularis;  also 
n35  li7S"1,  Ps.  cxviii.  22:  Ke<pa\i]  ywiflas'  C(h- 
put  anguli),  a  quoin  or  corner-stone,  of  great  im- 
portance in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  corner-stones  in  the  ancient 
work  of  the  temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet 
long,  and  7i  feet  thick  (Robinson,  i.  28G).  Cor- 
ner-stones are  usually  laid  sideways  and  endways 
alternately,  so  that  the  end  of  one  appears  above 
or  below  the  side-face  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the 
corners  are  sometimes  formed  of  one  angular  stone 
(Layard,  Nin.  ii.  254).  The  expression  in  Ps. 
cxviii.  22  is  by  some  understood  to  mean  the  cop- 
ing or  ridge,  "  coign  of  vantage,"  of  a  building, 
but  as  in  any  part  a  corner-stone  must  of  necessity 
be  of  great  impoitance,  the  phrase  "corner-stone" 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  any  principal  person, 
as  the  princes  of  Egj^jf  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thus 
applied  to  our  Lord,  who,  having  been  once 
rejected,  was  afterwards  set  in  the  place  of  the 
highest  honor  (Is.  xxviii.  16;  Matt.  xxi.  42;  1  Pet. 
ii.  G,  7;  Grotius  on  Ps.  cxviii.  and  Eph.  ii.  20; 
Harmer,  Obs.  ii.  356).  H.  W.  P. 

CORNET  (-S/i(V?/(ffr,  ~)2'"1tJ7  :  (rdKiriyi,:  buc- 
ciw(),  a  loud  sounding  instrument,  made  of  the 
horn  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois  (sometimes  of  an 
ox),  and  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signals, 

for  announcing  the  Vi^T^j  "  Jubile  "  (Lev.  xxv.  9), 
for  proclaiming  the  new  year  (Mishna,  Bosh  Eash^ 
shnnrth,  iii.  and  iv.),  for  the  purposes  of  war  (Jer.  iv. 
5,  19,  comp.  Job  xxxix.  251,  as  well  as  for  the  sen- 
tinels placed  at  the  watch-towers  to  give  notice  of 

the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4,  5).  "1Q1C7 
is  gencally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "trumpet,"  but 
"cornet"  (the  more  correct  translation)  is  used  in 
2  Chr.  XV.  14;  Ps.  xcviii.  6:  Hos.  v.  8;  and  1  Chr. 
XV.  28.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  two  last  in- 
stances the  authors  of  the  A.  V.  would  also  have 
preferred  "trumpet,"  but  for  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing different  English  names  in  the  same  passage 
for  two  things  so  nearly  resembUng  each  other  in 

meaning   as  "^D"m?,   hucclna,   and    Chatzolzerdk, 

mi^1!?n,  tuba.     "  Cornet "  is  also  employed  in 


re"n«e  (  vQtt)  of  the  wheat,"  i.  e.  perhaps,  the  glean 
in<r,  spem  to  point  to  some  special  evasion  of  the  haT 
vest  laws. 
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Dan.  iii.  5.  7.  10,  15,  for  the  Chaldee  noun  1^1?.) 
Keren  (literally  a  horn). 

Oriental  scholars  for  the  most  part  consider  sho- 
plii'ir  and  Icvrcn  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical 
Instrument ;  hut  some  Uiblicnl  critics  rej^ard  slio- 
jtlinr  and  rh/itzvlzeidh  as  belontjing  to  the  species 
of  ktren,  the  <;eneral  term  for  a  horn,  (.loel  Hrill, 
in  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms.) 
Jahn  distinguishes  keren,  "  the  horn  or  crooked 
trumpet,"  from  chntzi'itzvrah,  the  straight  trumpet, 
"  an  instrument  a  cubit  in  length,  hollow  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extremity  so  shaped  as  to  re- 
Bemhle  the  mouth  of  a  short  hill  "  (ArclMoloij.  xcv. 
4,  5);  but  the  generally  received  opinion  is,  that 
ktven  is  the  crooked  horn,  and  slwphdr  the  long  and 
straight  one. 

The  silver  trumpets  (^D?  n'Tl^jS^Jn),  which 
Moses  was  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites, 
were  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes:  for 
the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  jour- 
neying of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of 
war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals 
and  new  moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  divine  com- 
mand through  Moses  was  restricted  to  two  trumpets 
only ;  and  these  were  to  be  sounded  by  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  the  anointed  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
not  by  laymen,  it  sliould  seem,  however,  that  at 
a  later  jK-riod  an  impression  prevailed,  that  "whilst 
the  trumpets  were  suffered  to  be  sounded  only  by 
the  priests  vithin  the  sanctuary,  they  might  be 
used  by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  willamt  the 
■acred  edifice."  (Conrad  Iken's  AnliquiUiies  Ih- 
braica,  pars  i.  sec.  vii.  "  Sacerdotum  cum  instru- 
mentis  ipsorum.")  In  the  age  of  Solomon  the 
"silver  trumpets"  were  increased  in  number  to 
120  (2  Chr.  V.  12);  and,  independently  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  had  been  first  introduced,  they 
were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the  temple 
as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanksgiving  and 
praiae. 

Tobel,  ^31^,  used  sometimes  for  the  "  year  of 

Jubilee"  (^Zl^'U  ^?^j  comp.  Ixv.  xxv.  13,  15. 
with  xxv.  38,  40),  generally  denotes  the  institutitni 
of  Jubilee,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  musical  instrument,  resembling  in  its  object, 
if  not  in  its  shape,  the  kei-tn  and  the  sIiojjIk'ii: 
Gesenius  j)ronounces  yohcl  to  be  "  an  onomato- 
poetic  word,  signifying  jubilnm  or  a  joyful  sound, 
and  hence  ap{)lied  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  signal, 

hke  n^^"iri"  ("alarm,"  Num.  x.  5):  and  Dr. 
Munk  is  of '  opinion  that  "Ic  mot  Yoni;L  n'est 
qu'une  ('•pitlK'tc  "  (Ptilcslinf,  p.  450  a,  note).  Still 
it  is  dillicult  to  divast  i/i/jiH  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sounding   instrument   in   the  following    instances: 

»  When  the  tnimpet  (T'llT'n)  soundeth  long,  they 
<hall  come  u[)  to  the  mount  "  (Ex.  xix.  13);  "And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  make  a  long 

blast  with  the  ram's  horn  "  (vSI^H  IT?"?,  Josh, 
vi.  5);  "  And  let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets 
ofnin.8'  bonis"  (n^^2"1^^■'119■'^tt^  Josh.  vi. 

Tlie  sounding  of  the  comet  (")D1U7  H^Tn) 
was  the  distinguisliing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival 
appointed  by  Moses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  under  the  denomination  of  "a 

day  of  blowing  trumpets"  (n"^^")^  CV,  Nnm. 
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xxix.  1),  or  "a  memorial  of  blowing  of  Irumpeti" 
(nVn"lJ^  ly^D},  Lev.  xxiii.  24);  and  that  rite  ii 
still  observed  by  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the 
same  festival,  which  they  now  call  "  the  day  of  me- 
morial" (P"13-?n  C^"*),  and  also  "New  Year" 

(n3U?n  tt'S'H).  "  Some  commentators,"  says 
Hosenmiiller,  "  have  made  this  festival  refer  to  the 
preservation  of  lsaa»  (Gen.  xxii.),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Jews,   "the  Binding  of 

Isaac  "  (pnV^.  ^"'"!!l7.?!)-  •  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the 
usual  kind  of  tnnnpets  (rams'  horns)  then  in  use, 
and  that  the  oliject  of  the  festival  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  new  year  and  the  exhortation  to  thank»- 
givings  for  the  blessings  experienced  in  the  yeai- 
just  finished.  The  use  of  cornets  by  the  priests 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in  Jerusalem  onl» 
(where  two  silver  tnmipets  were  added,  whilst  the 
Ijjvites  chanted  the  81st  I'salm),  was  a  suitablb 
means  for  that  object"  (IJosenmiiller,  Das  alle  und 
neue  MovytnUmd,  vol.  ii.,  No.  337,  on  Lev.  xxiii. 
24). 

Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  denominated  by  the  Alishna  "  New 
Year,"  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  observed 
as  such  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second 
temple,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
it  had  such  a  name  or  character  in  the  times  of 
Moses.  The  Pentateuch  fixes  the  vernal  equinox 
(the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Pa.ssover),  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year;  but  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews  have  datinl 
their  new  year  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  festival  of 
"  tlie  day  of  sounding  the  cornet "  is  held.  Rab- 
binical tradition  represents  this  festival  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  state- 
ment receives  no  support  whatever  from  Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the 
month  Aunt  (the  Moon  of  the  Spring)  is  to  l)e 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the 
year:  —  "  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  begin- 
ning  (It'Sn)   of   months;    it  shall  be   the   first 

(f*  N~l)  month  of  the  year  to  you"  (Ex.  xii.  2). 
(Munk,  Palesline,  p.  184  b.) 

The  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
"of  the  Sounding  of  the  ('ornet,"  as  well  as  the 
duties  uf  the  s.Tcred  institution,  ajipear  to  be  set 
forth   in   the   words  of  the  prophet,  "  Sound  the 

cnmi't  ("nD^tf)  in  Zion,  sanctify  the  f<ist,  proclaim 
the  soicnm  assembly"  (.bn-l  ii.  15).  Agreeably  to 
the  order  in  wbicli  this  jiassage  runs,  the  institution 
of  "the  Festival  of  Sounding  the  Comet,"  seems 
to  be  the  prelude  and  jireparation  for  the  awful 
Pay  of  .Atonement.  The  Divine  conmiand  for  that 
fast  is  connected  with  that  for  "  the  Day  of  Sound- 
ing the  Comet"  by  the  conjunctive  particle  T[K. 
"  AiAeir/.<f  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month 
is  the  Day  of  Atonement  "  (I^v.  xxiii.  27).     Here 

"TTS  (likewise)  unites  the  festival  "of  the  Pay  of 
Sounding  the  Cornet"  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  precisely  as  the  same  particle 
connects  the  "  Festival  of  Tabernacles  "  with  the  ob- 
hervance  of  the  ceremonial  of  "the  fruit  of  the 
Iladar  tree,  the  jjidm   branches,"  etc.  /.«v.  xxiii. 

34-40).     The  word  "  solemn  assembly  "  (rf^yS) 


COS 

In  the  verse  from  Joel  quoted  above,  applies  to  the 
'estival    "  Eighth    day    of    Solemn    Assembly  " 

(rn'^V  "'i'^^K^)  (Lev.  xxiii.  36),  the  closing  rite 
of  the  festive  cycle  of  Tisl/ri  (see  Rdiyicms  IJis- 
coursts  of  llev.  Professor  Marks,  vol.  i.  pp.  291, 
292). 

Besides  the  use  of  the  cornet  on  the  festival  of 
"blowing  the  trumpets,"  it  is  also  sounded  in  the 
synagogue  at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  day  of 
atonement,  and,  amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the 
ritual  of  the  Sephardin,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post-bibhcal  de- 
nomination of  "  the  Great  Hosannah  "  (HDlJtyirT 

rT3'3')*  The  sounds  emitted  from  the  comet  in 
modem  times  are  exceedingly  harsh,  although  they 
produce  a  solemn  effect.    Gesenius  derives  the  name 

"IS'ltt?  from  "15^27  =  Arab,  ^i**"  ''^  ^^  bright, 

clear"  (compare  mS^j  Ps.  xvi.  6). 

D.  W.  M. 

COS  (K(5s,  now  Stanchio  or  Stanko:  [CWs]).« 
This  small  island  has  several  interesting  points  of 
connection  with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the 
edict  which  resulted  from  the  communications  of 
Simon  iMaccabreus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places 
which  contained  Jewish  residents  (1  Mace.  xv.  23). 
Josephus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during 
the  Mithridatic  war  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2). 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Julius  Caesar 
issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  the  Jews  of  Cos  (i/jid. 
10,  §  15).  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  favors 
on  the  island  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  11);  and  an 
inscription  in  Bcickh  (No.  2502;  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  return  from 
his  third  missionary  journey,  passed  the  night  here, 
after  sailing  from  Miletus.  Ihe  next  day  he 
went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  proximity 
oi  Cos  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to  Cni- 
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Cetradachm  of  Cos  (Phoenician?  talent).  Obv.,  Head 
of  young  Hercules,  to  rig-ht.  Rev.,  ^o^XKlN 
crab  and  bow  in  case,  all  within  dotted  square. 

Dt'S,  and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Archi- 
pe!ao-o  from  the  east,  made  it  an  island  of  consid- 
erable consequence.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  light 
woven  fabrics  and  for  its  wines,  —  also  for  a  temple 
of  .lEsoulapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was 
ttttiched,  and  which  was  virtually,  from  its  votive 
models,  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology.  The 
emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon  Cos  the  privilege 
pf  a  free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  61).  The  chief  town 
(oi  the  same  name)  was  on  the  N.  E.  near  a  prom- 


«  *  SCiinchio  or  Slanko,  the  present  name  of  Cos,  has 
urisen  from  a  slurred  pronunciation  of  e?  rav  Kw  (mod- 
»ra  Greek),  like  Stambnl  from  «  rav  no  \.i.v.  11. 

t>  So  l^in,  "  white  "  in  A.  V.  ibid.,  is  probably  not 
t   color,    but   a   stuff,    possibly  silk :    comp.    Arabic 


ontory  called  Scandarium :  and  perhaps  it  u  to  the 
town  that  reference  is  made  in  the  Acts  (I.  c.) 
There  is  a  monograph  on  Cos  by  Kiister  (Be  Ct 
Insula,  Halle,  1833),  and  a  very  useful  paper  on 
the  subject  by  Col.  I^ake  (in  the  Trans,  (if  the 
Royal  Soc.  of  Literature,  vol.  i.,  second  series). 
An  account  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  r,  pp.  196-213,  and  vol.  ii.,  pt. 
ii.,  pp.  321-333;  but  the  best  description  is  in  Ross, 
Jieisen  nacli  Kos,  Halicarnassus,  u.  s.  w.  (Halle, 
1852),  with  which  his  lieisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln 
should  be  compared,  vol.  ii.  (1843),  pp.  86-92,  vol. 
iii.  (1845),  pp.  126-139.  J.  S.  H. 

CO'SAM  (KMffdfj,-  Cosan,  a  name  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  0.  T.  or  N.  T.,  and  is 
of  doubtful  etymology),  son  of  Ehnodam,  aiid  fifth 
before  Zorobabel,  in  the  line  of  Joseph  the  hus- 
band of  Mary,  Luke  iii.  28.  [Genealogies  op 
Christ.]  A.  C.  H. 

♦COTTAGE.  In  Is.  xxiv.  20  the  Hebrew 
word  nD^7Q,  Melunah,  rendered  ''cottage"  in 
the  A.  v.,  would  be  better  translated  "  hammock." 
See  Bed,  p.  261.  A. 

COTTON  (DSn?  :  KapTvaaos,  ra  KapTriatva, 
Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  carbasini  coloris,  as 
if  a  color,*  not  a  material  (so  in  A.  V.  "green  "), 
were  intended).     There  is  a  doubt  whether  under 

K7ti7,  Shesh,  in  the  earlier  and  \^*12,  Biltz,  in  the 
later  books  of  the  0.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  white  Unen,"  "fine  linen,"  &c.,  cotton  may  have 
been  included  as  well.  Both  shesh  and  batz  are 
said  by  Gesen.  (s.  v.)  to  be  from  roots  signifjing 
originally  mere  whiteness;  a  sense  said  also  to  in- 
here in  the  word  ^?  (perhaps  Arab,  abyad, 
y»a.Ajf,  "  white  "),  used  sometunes  instead  of,  and 
sometimes  together  with  shesh  to  mean  the  fabric. 
In  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  16,  Ctt7,  shesh,  Ls  mentioned  aa 
imported  into  Tyre  from  Egypt,  and  butz  as  from 

SjTia.  Each  is  found  in  turn  coupled  with  ^^S^S 
{purpura),  in  the  sei;se  of  "  purple  and  fine  linen," 
i.  e.  the  most  showy  and  costly  apparel  (comp. 
Prov.  xxxi.  22  with  Esth.  viii.  15).  The  dress  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any  rate  in  their  niiuistra- 
tions,  was  without  doubt  of  linen  (Herod,  ii.  37), 
in  spite  of  Pliny's  assertion  (xix.  1,  2)  that  they 
preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton  garments  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  temples  are  said  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Rosetta  stone  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  117) 
The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other  priestly 
attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any  carelessne« ' 
to  have  prevailed.  If,  however,  a  iievi  happened  to 
have  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  he  probably  would  not 
be  deterred  by  any  scruple  about  the  lietcrogeneit 
of  Deut.  xxii.  11  from  wearing  that  and  linen  to- 
gether.    There  is,  however,  no  word  for  the  cotton 

plant  (like  nntt7Q  for  flax)  in  the  Hebrew,  nor 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  early 
knowledge  of  the  fabric. 

The  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many  oi 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as  when  fresh 


f-r 


,  hareer,  "  silk."    The  P^D, "  sheets,"  marg. 


"  shirts,"  of  A.  V.  Judg.  xiv.  12, 13,  and  "  fine  linen," 
Is.  iii.  23,  is  perhaps  a  form  of  the  same  word  as 
(rivhmv,  Mark  xiv.  51. 
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ftom  the  loom,  ire  decided,  after  much  controvers)' 
uxd  minute  analysis,  to  liave  been  of  liueii,  and 
not  cotton.  Tiie  very  difiicultj  of  decidinj^,  Low- 
ever,  shows  how  e;i.sily  even  scientihc  observeni 
may  mistake,  and,  much  mure,  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  ancient  popuLir  writers  to 
avoid  confusion.  Kven  (ireek  naturalists  sometimes 
clearly  include  '-cotton"  und^  AiVo;'.  I  he  same 
appears  to  be  tnie  of  od6vri,  66ov'iov,  and  the  whole 
class  of  words  signifying  white  textile  vegetable 
fabrics.     The  projMa'  Oriental  name  for  the  article 

DS"12  (said  to  occur  with  slight  variation  in  Sanskr. 
and  otiicr  (.iriental  languages")  is  rendered  "green" 
ill  the  A.  V.  of  Mstli.  i.  0,  but  Grecized  in  the 
LXX.  by  Kopiraffivois.  From  the  Simie  word,  with 
which  either  their  .-Mexandrian  or  I'arthian  inter- 
coui-se  might  familiarize  them,  the  latins  borrowed 
airhasus,  completely  current  in  poetical  use  in  the 
^Iden  and  silver  period  of  Latiiiity,  for  sails,  awn- 
ings, itc.  Varri)  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  author- 
ity of  C'tesias,  conteini)orary  with  Herodotus.  The 
Ureeks,  through  the  counnercial  consequences  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  nuist  have  known  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  the  plant.  Amasis'' 
indeed  (about  v..  c.  540)  sent  as  a  present  from 
^'Sypt  *  corslet  KiKO(TfjLr)ixfvov  xpvaif  koI  ip'ioiai 
iiirh  ^v\ov  (IIitimI.  iii.  47),  wliich  I'liny  says  was 
still  existing  in  his  time  in  a  temple  in  Khodes,  and 
that  the  minuteness  of  its  fibre  had  provoked  the 
ex|)eriments  of  the  curious.  Cotton  was  manu- 
factured and  worn  extensively  in  Kgyjit,  but  extant 
uioiuunents  give  no  proof  of  its  growth,  as  in  the 
case  of  flax,  in  that  country  (\\'ilkuison,  ib.  pp. 
llli-i;j!),  and  plate  No.  ;j.jtj);  indeed,  had  it  been  a 
genera]  product,  we  could  scarcely  have  mis.sed  find- 
ing some  trace  of  it  on  the  monumental  details  of 
ancient  Egyptian  arts,  trades,  ic. ;  but,  especially, 
when  I'liny  \.\.  u.  Ho)  asserts  that  cotton  was  then 
grown  in  Kgypt,  a  statement  confirmed  by  .Udius 
Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  resist  the 
inference  that,  at  least  as  a  curiosity  and  as  an  ex- 
periment, some  )>lantiitions  existed  there.  This  is 
the  more  likely  since  we  find  the  cotton-/*-ce  (yos- 
ttgnuin  urbortuin,  less  usual  than,  and  distinct  from, 
the  cotton  jilnnl,  i/oas.  In  rime.)  is  mentioned  still 
by  I'liny  .as  the  on///  rtmmknljle  tree  of  the  adja- 
cent Ethiopia;  and  since  Arabia,  on  its  other  side, 
appears  to  have  known  cotton  <^  from  time  inmiemo- 
rial,  to  grow  it  in  abundance,  and  in  parts  to  be 
highly  favonible  to  that  product.  In  India,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  t^rliest  records  of  the  use  of  cot- 
ton for  dress;  of  which,  including  the  starching  of 
it,  some  curious  traces  are  found  as  e:irly  .as  HDO  h. 
v.,  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu;  also  (it  is  said,  on 
the  authoiity  of  I'rof.  Wilson)  in  the  Kig-Veda, 
105,  V.  8.  For  these  and  some  other  curious  an- 
tiquities of  the  subject,  see  I'oyle's  Culturt  ami 
Omimtrce  af  Voltun  in  India,  pp.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  now  Ijotli  grown  and  manufactured  in 
various  |)arts  of  Syria  and  I'alestine,  and,  owing 
probably  to  its  being  less  conductive  of  heat,  sj-ems 
preferred  for  ttirbans  and  fhirts  to  linen;  but  there 
is  no  p1o</f  that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with  I'er- 

"  Kiirjiusa  or  kurpasum  ii  the  Saiwkr.  Kupas  In 
llindee  iiu-iinii  tlio  cotton  rooe  or  pod  with  Need,  which 
n  thp  lleng:ileo  U  kapaste,  and  Id  the  Bointmy  dialect, 

'•  .So  Burckhnnlt  (TVni-.  Niih.  App.  ill.  p.  filS,  note) 
niriilloii.i  a  ''piioriea  of  ruiriixs  iiiiulu  of  (|uillcd  cot- 
ton "  ail  still  woru  by  ccrtaiu  trllicii  ot^eut  to  thu 
Vtl« 
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sia  the  Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  a«  a  distioel 
fabric  from  linen,  whilst  the  negative  proof  of  Ian- 
gu;ige  and  the  probaliilities  of  fact  offer  a  strong 
presumption  that,  il  they  obtained  it  at  all  in  com- 
merce, they  confounded  it  with  linen  under  the 
terms  slush  or  bt'itz.  The  greater  cleanliness  and 
durability  of  linen  probably  estabhshed  its  superi- 
ority over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N. 
T.  jjeriod,  by  which  time  the  latter  nmst  have  been 
connnonly  known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for 
assigning  cotton  as  the  material  of  the  o06via  and 
ivraiita  of  which  we  read.  For  the  whole  subject, 
see  Bates's  Texlnnuiii  Antitjuvruin,  pt.  i.  chap.  vi. 
and  app.  D.  H.  11. 

COUCH.     [Bed.] 

COUNCIL.  (1.)  avveSpiov,  the  gre;it 
council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  .lerusalem. 
[S.\MiKi)i!i.M.]  (2.)  iTuvfSpia  (Matt.  x.  17. 
Mark  xiii.  D),  the  lesser  courts,  of  which  there  were 
two  at  .lerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Pales 
tuie.  The  constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubt- 
ful pouit;  according  to  Tahiuidical  writers  the 
number  of  judges  was  twenty-three  in  places  where 
thei'e  was  a  population  of  120,  and  three  where  the 
poijulation  fell  below  that  number  (Mishn.  SnnlieJr. 
1,  §  (i).  Josephus,  however,  gives  a  different  ac- 
count: he  states  that  the  court,  as  constituted  by 
Moses  (Dent.  x^i.  18;  comp.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14),  con- 
sisted of  seven  judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Le- 
vites  as  assessors ;  accordingly  in  the  reform  which 
he  carried  out  in  Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges 
lor  the  trial  of  minor  offenses  (B.  ./.  ii.  20,  §  5) 
The  statement  of  .losephus  is  generally  accepted  as 
correct;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  these  courts 
were  not  always  in  existence;  they  may  have  been 
instituted  by  himself  on  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  true  Mosaic  model;  a  supposition  which  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  his  further  institution  of  a  coun 
cil  of  Seventy,  which  served  as  a  court  for  capital 
oflTenses,  altogether  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim 
at  Jenisalem  ( \'it.  §  14;  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6).  The 
existence  of  local  courts,  however  constituted,  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  N 
T. ;  and  perhaps  the  J ii(l</inenl  (Matt.  v.  21)  appUes 
to  them.  (:i.)  av^i^ovKiov  (Acts  xxv.  12),  a  kind 
of  jury  or  privy  council,  consisting  of  a  certain 
nunjber  of  assessors  (cuiisili<tiii,  Suet.  Til).  33,  55), 
who  a.ssisted  Roman  governors  in  the  administia- 
tion  of  justice  and  other  pubUc  matters. 

W.  L.  B. 

COURT,  an  open  inclosure,  applied  in  the  A. 
V.  niost  commordy  to  the  inclosures  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple.  The  Hebrew  word  invaria- 
bly usetl  for  the  former  is  Chalzer,  "I^H,  from  a 

root,  "'V'^i  to  surround  (CJesen.  p.  512).  (See, 
amongst  othei-s,  l",x.  xxvii.  9,  to  xl.  33;  Lev.  vi.  10; 
Num.  iii.  20,  Ac.)  The  same  word  is  also  most 
frojuently  used  for  the  "courts"  of  the  Temple, 
as  1  K.  vi.  30,  vii.  8;  2  K.  xxiii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
5;  Ps.  xcii.  13,  4c.  In  2  Chr.  iv.  U,  and  vi.  13, 
however,  a  different  word  is  employed,  apparently 


<^  Arab.    Com,       yJSji   mrans :    (1)  any  annual; 

(2)  anythinK  between  two  lonve.i;  (3)  the  well-known 
"cott/)n"  plant.  ThiN  evolving  of  thu  xpecial  fVoin 
the  |(<!iienil  KeiiM-  HeeniH  to  inilit'iite  that  tlie  nitiiie  "  cot- 
ton "  is  iirit;iiinlly  Anibir  ;  tliiuigh  it  may  be  true  thai 
the  plant  iji  indi|;vnouii  in  India. 
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ior  the  same  places  —  Azdrdh,  mT27,  from  a  root 
jf  sitttUar  meiinuig  to  the  above.  This  word  also 
occurs  in  Ez.  xliii.  14,  17,  20,  xlv.  19  (A.  V.  •'  set- 
tle"), but  perhaps  with  a  different  force.  Chalzer 
also  designates  the  court  of  a  prison  (Neh.  iii.  2.5 ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  2,  <fcc.),  of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
18),  and  of  a  palace  (2  K.  xx.  4;  Esth.  i.  5,  &c.). 
In  Am.  vii.  1-3,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  Beth  = 
:i  "house,"  our  translators,  anxious  to  use  a  term 
applicable  specially  to  a  king's  residence,  have  put 
"court."     [HousK;  T.vbekx.^cle;  Temple.] 

The  word  chalzer  is  very  often  employed  for  the 
inclosures  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  and  under 
the  form  of  Hazer  or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  in 
the  names  of  places  in  the  A.  V.     [Hazer:  V^il- 

L,AGE.]  G. 

*  In  Matt.  xsvi.  69  (ver.  58  may  be  doubtful) ; 
Mark  xiv.  66  (perhaps  also  ver.  54)  and  xv.  16; 
John  xviii.  15,  av\ri  should  be  rendered  "court," 
i.  e.  the  quadrangle  around  which  the  house  or 
palace  of  the  high-priest  was  built,  and  not  "  pal- 
ace "  or  "hall"  (A.  V.).  Peter  himself  was  not 
in  the  room  of  the  palace  where  the  Saviour  was 
on  trial,  as  the  English  reader  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, but  was  in  the  court  outside.  [See  House; 
Peter.]  H. 

COU'THA  {Koved;  [Vat.  omits:]  Phusa),  1 
Esdr.  v.  32.  There  is  no  name  corresponding  with 
this  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  [He  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  whose  sons  were  "  ser- 
vants of  the  temple  "  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity. —  H.] 

COVENANT  (n'^n?:  Smfl^fCTj;  once, 
Wisd.  i.  16,  (Tuyd-fjKri '■  m  0.  T.  foedus,  iMCtum  — 
often  interchangeably.  Gen.  ix.,  xvii. ;  Num.  xxv. ; 
in  Apocr.  testamentum,  but  sacrnmentum,  2  Esdr. 
ii.  7;  sponsiones,  "Wisd.  i.  16;  in  N.  T.  (esiamentum 
[cibsqite  fcedtre,  Rom.  i.  31;  Gr.  affvi/derovs])- 
The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the 

root  n~13,  {.  q.  mS,  "he  cut,"  and  taken  to 

-    T  '  ^  T  T  '  ' 

mean  primarily  "  a  cutting,"  with  reference  to  the 
custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and 
passmg  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant 
(Gen.  XV.;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).  Hence  the  expres- 
sion "to  cut  a  covenant"  (n^"1S  mS,  Gen. 

XV.  18,  or  simply  jT^'S,  with  il^'HS  understood, 
1  Sam.  xi.  2)  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  (Comp. 
opKio.  Tffivetv,  re/jLvetv  (XTrovSds,  icere,  ferire, 
peraUere  ffeclas.)     Professor  Lee  suggests  (Heb. 

Lex.  a.  V.  iT^nS)  that  the  proper  signification  of 
the  word  is  cin  eating  together,  or  banquet,  from 
the  meaning  "  to  eat,"  which  the  root  mS  some- 
times bears,  because  among  the  Orientals  to  eat 
together  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of  friend- 
ship. This  view  is  supported  by  Gen.  xxxi.  46, 
where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together  on  the  heap 
of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying  the 
covenant  lietween  them.  It  affords  also  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  expression  "  a  covenant  of 

•alt  "  (n^P  '"T'~13,  Siae^KTi  a.K6s,  Num.  xviii. 
19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eat- 
lOg  salt  together  is  remembered.     If,  however,  the 

)ther  derivation  of  n"''^2l  be  adopted,  this  expres- 
lion  may  l>e  expla.ned  by  sup]x>sing  salt  to  have 
been  eaten,  or  offered  with  accompanying  sacrifices. 
Ml  occasion  of  very  solemn  covenants,  or  it  may 
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be  regarded  as  figurative,  denoting,  either,  from 
the  use  of  salt  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Mark  ix 
49),  the  sacredness,  or,  from  the  preserving  quali 
ties  of  salt,  the  perpetuity,  of  the  covenant. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  SiadriKi]  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  iestii- 
ment  in  the  I'^ngli^h  Authorized  Version,  whence 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Bible  have  received  their 
common  Enghsh  names.  This  translation  is  jier- 
haps  due  to  the  Vulgate,  which  having  adopted 
testamentum  as  the  equivalent  for  SiadijKrj  in  the 
Apocr.,  uses  it  always  as  such  in  tlie  N.  T.  (see 
abo\e).  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  word  conveying  a 

new  idea.  The  LXX.  having  rendered  iT^'lS 
(which  never  means  uill  or  testament,  but  always 
covenant  or  agreement)  by  StaOriKri  consistently 
throughout  the  O.  T.,  the  N.  T.  writers,  in  adopt- 
ing that  word,  may  naturally  be  supjjosed  to  intend 
to  convey  to  their  readers,  most  of  them  famihar 
with  the  Greek  0.  T.,  the  same  idea.  Moreover, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  same  thing  which  has 

been  called  a  "  covenant  "  (iT^nS)  in  the  0.  T.  is 
referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  Heb. 
vii.,  Lx. ;  Rev.  xi.  19);  while  in  the  same  context 
the  same  word  and  thing  in  the  Greek  are  in  the 
English  sometimes  represented  Ijy  "  covenant,"  and 
sometimes  by  "testament"  (Ileb.  vii.  22,  rai.  8- 
13,  ix.  15).  In  the  confessedly  difficult  passage, 
Heb.  ix.  16, 17,  the  word  Sia6riKTj  has  been  thought 
by  many  commentators  absolutely  to  require  the 
meaning  of  idll  or  testament.  On  the  other  side, 
however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  addition  to  what 
has  just  been  said  as  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  in  N.  T.,  the  word  occurs  twice  in  the  con- 
text, where  its  meaning  must  necessarily  be  the 

same  as  the  translation  of  n^"]?,  and  in  the  un- 
questionable sense  of  covenant  (cf.  BtadriKTj  Katvii, 
Heb.  ix.  15,  with  the  same  expression  in  rai.  8: 
and  Stad-fiKT],  ix.  16,  17,  with  ver.  20,  and  Ex.  xxiv. 
8).  If  this  sense  of  SiaOrjKr)  be  retained,  we  may 
either  render  iwl  vfKpo7s,  "  over,  or  in  the  case  of, 
dead  sacrifices,"  and  6  StaOe/ifyos,  "  the  mediating 
sacrifice "  (Scholefield's  Hints  for  an  improvea 
Translation  of  the  N.  T.),  or  (with  Ebrard  and 
others)  restrict  the  statement  of  ver.  16  to  the  O. 
T.  idea  of  a  covenant  between  man  ami  God,  in 
which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be  represented 
by  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  completely 
identified,  that  in  its  person  he  {6  Siade/xevos,  the 
human  covenanter)  actually  died  (cf.  JIatt.  xxvL 
28). 

In  its  BibUcal  meaning  of  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used  —  1. 
Improperly,  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man. 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an 
independent  covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evi- 
dently used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Strictly 
speakmg,  such  a  covenant  is  quite  unconditional, 
and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ff.,  where 
e7ra776A.ia  and  SiaO^Krj  are  used  almost  as  syno- 
nyms) or  aet  of  mere  lavor  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  28,  where 

"rpn  stands  in  parallelism  with  iH^nS)  on  God's 

part.  Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after  the 
Flood,  that  a  hke  judgment  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day 
and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  caUed  a  covenant 
(Gen.  ix. ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  20).  Generally,  however, 
the  form  of  a  covenant  is  maintained  by  the  ben& 
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fita  which  God  en2;af;es  to  bestow  being  made  by 
him  dependent  upon  the  fuKillnient  of  certiin  con- 
ditions whieii  lie  imposes  on  man.  Thus  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  was  conditioned  by  circumcision 
^Acts  vii.  8),  the  omission  of  which  was  declaretl 
tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xvii. ) ; 
the  covenant  of  tlie  priesthood,  by  zeal  for  God,  his 
honor  and  service  (Num.  xxv.  12,  13;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
9;  Xeh.  xiii.  2'J;  Mai.  ii.  4,  5);  the  covenant  of 
Sinai,  by  the  ob-^ervance  of  the  ten  commandments 
(Kx.  xxxiv.  -27,  28;  l^v.  xxvi.  15),  which  are  there- 
fore c;dled  "  Jehovah's  covenant  "  (Ueut.  iv.  13),  a 
name  which  was  extended  to  all  the  books  of  Moses, 
if  not  to  the  whole  boily  of  .lewish  canonical  Script- 
ures (2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14).  This  last-mentioned  cov- 
enant, which  was  renewetl  at  dittereut  periods  of 
Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix.;  Josli.  xxiv.;  2  Chr. 
XV.,  xxiii.,  xxix.,  x.xxiv. ;  lizr.  x. ;  Neh.  ix.,  x.),  is 
one  of  tlic  two  principal  covenants  l)etween  God  and 
man.  They  are  distini;uished  as  old  and  new  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31-34;  Ileb.  viii.  8-13,  x.  IG),  with  reference 
to  tlie  order,  not  of  their  institution  but  of  tlieir 
actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17);  and  also  as  being 
the  instruments  rcs[)ective!y  of  bondage  and  free- 
dom ((ial.  iv.  24).  The  latter  of  these  covenants 
appears  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii.  under  a  twofold 
aspect,  as  being  a  covenant  between  tlie  First  and 
Second  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  (ver.  IG  and 
ver.  20,  as  explained  by  Scholeliild,  Ellicott,  &c.), 
and  also  a  covenant,  conditioned  l)y  foith  in  (  hrist, 
between  God  and  man.  (See  Bishop  Hopkins's 
Workii,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2!l'J-398,  and  W'ilfiiis  on  the 
Covin'inU,  for  the  theology  of  the  suliject.)  Con- 
gistently  with  this  representation  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  cov- 
enant is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  to  hu- 
man custom  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31;  I's.  Ixxxix. 
3),  to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  un- 
faithful (Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by 

a  sign  (mS),  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  nii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi. 
16, 17). 

2.  Properly,  of  a  covenant  beticeen  man  and 
man,  i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either 
between  tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1;  Josh.  ix. 
C,  15),  or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by 
which  each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfill  certain 
conditions,  and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  ad- 
vant-ages  In  making  such  a  covenant  (Jod  was 
■olemiily  invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  wlience 

the  cxpies-sion  "a  covenant  of  Jehotih  "  (H^nS 

mn^.  1  Sam.  XX.  8,  comp.  Ez.  xvii.  19),  and  an 
oath  was  sworn  ((ien.  xxi.  31);  and  accoriiint;ly  a 
breach  of  covenant  was  rCfjarded  as  a  very  heinous 

Bin  (llz.  xvii.  12-20).     A  sign  (H^S)  or  witness 

(^jT)  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes  frame<l,  such 
as  a  gift  ((Jen.  xxi.  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of 
stones  erected  ((ien.  xxxi.  52).  The  marriage 
compact  is  called  "  the  covenant  of  God,"  I'rov.  ii. 
17  (.see  Mai.  ii.  14).  The  word  covenant  came  to 
be  applied  to  a  sure  ordinance,  such  as  that  uf  the 
ghew-brea<l  (Ix'V.  xxiv.  8);  and  i.s  u.se«l  figuratively 
in  such  expressions  as  a  covenant  with  de^itli  (Is. 
ixiriii.  18),  or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Ilos.   ii.  18). 

rhe  phra-scs  n^"1?  "'^V^,  ^^15  'V.'?^, 
"  lords  or  men  of  one's  covenant,"  are  employed 
lo  denote  confi-dcracy  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  Ob.  7). 

T.  T.  r. 


COVERING  OF  THE  EYES 
•  COVERING    OF   THE    EYES.     The 

Hebrew  word  H^DS  occurs  in  eight  pa.'isages  of 
the  ( )ld  Testament ;  in  six  of  which  ((ien.  xx.  16 
Kx.  xxii.  27,  .lob  xxiv.  7,  xxvi.  G,  xxxi.  19,  Is.  L 
3)  it  is  translated  "covering"  in  the  .\.  V.;  m 
one  (Kx.  xxi.  10)  it  is  translated  "  i:unient,"  and 
in  one  (Deut.  x.xii.  12)  "vesture." 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  covering  of  the 
eyes,"  in  Gen.  xx.  16,  and  the  constniction  and 
import  of  the  sentence,  are  still  suijects  of  discus- 
sion, even  among  the  latest  inteqiretei-s.  "  Tot 
]Mene  exstant  explic-ationes,  quot  sunt  intcrpretes  " 
(Kos.).  The  points  still  at  issue  have  resi)ect  to 
almost  every  word  hi  the  sentence.     The  pronoun 

S^n  (he  or  it)  may  be  referred  (a)  to  Abraham 
himself,  or  {/>)  to  the  present  made  to  him.  "  A 
covering  of  the  eyes  "  may  mean  (c)  a  literal  veil, 
or  ((/)  a  veil  in  a  figurative  sense  as  a  protective 
influence,  or  (e)  with  a  diflerent  allusion,  a  means 
of  pacification.  By  "  the  eyes  "  may  be  meant  (/) 
those  of  Sarah  herself,  or  (//)  in  connection  with 

the  following    vD /,  those  of  all  around  her  and 

in  intercourse  with  her.  Tlie  word  "  all "  (in  vD  7) 
may  refer  (h)  to  things  (namely,  acts),  or  (t)  to 
persons.  In  the  last  clause,  i"^M  may  be  (j)  a 
preposition,  or  (k)  the  sign  of  the  accusative  case, 
after  *'i^tr\^.  or  (l)  as  the  punctators  have  indica- 
ted by  the  Athnach,  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing verb.  The  form  nn^3  may  be  (m)  the  2d 
pers.  fem.  of  the  perfect,  or  (n)  the  participle  used 
as  the  3d  pers.  fem. 

Xo.  (I,  in  conjunction  with  d,  was  well  expressed 
by  CiUvin :  "  Docetur  enini  Sara,  maritum  cui 
juncta  est,  instar  veli  esse,  quo  se  tegere  debeat,  ne 
exposita  sit  alienis."  SoVitringa.  But  Tiele  justly 
objects,  that  in  this  view,  the  present  of  a  tliousand 
silverlings,  with  which  Abimclech  prefaces  this  re- 
mark, has  no  significance. 

Ewald  {Aiisf.  Lehrb.  p.  281),  combining  a,  d,  ij, 
i,  j,  711,  translates  and  explains  thus:  "  Ife  is  lo  thee 
a  cove  rim/  of  the  eyes  for  every  one  rrho  is  with 
thee  (so  that,  under  his  protection,  no  impure  eye 
can  with  impunity  venture  to  look  on  thee),  a>i<i 
toward  every  one;  so  dost  thou  riyhl  thyself  {d^end 
thy  right)." 

Gescnius,  combining  b,  e,  f,  h,  j,  n,  translates 
and  ex|)lains  thus:  "  So  ^/(is  (the  thous.and  silver- 
lings)  is  to  thee  a  penalty  [satisfaction]  /'or  all  which 
(has  happened)  with  thee  and  before  all;  and  she 
was  conricted  (had  nothing  to  say  in  excuse).  ( "om- 
pare  Gen.  xxxii.  21,  /  will  cover  his  face  (apite.ase 
iiim)  with  the  present."'   So  Keil,  .and  also  Dehtzsch; 

except  that  they  take  nn33  (w)a8  the  2d  pers., 

and  v3  (i)  as  referring  to  persons:  "  So  it  is  to 
thee  a  coverinr/  of  the  eyes  (an  expiatory  gift)  in 
reference  to  all  who  are  with  thee  (because  all  in 
the  hou.sehold  shared  their  mistress's  dishonor);  so 
thtni  art  rii/hted  (pnijierly,  pnuved,  namely,  to  be 
the  one  who  sufl'ere<l  wrong)." 

So  the  pn.s.s.agc  is  understood  by  Tuch.  He  take* 
exception,   however  (after  Schumann)  to   Kwidd'i 

and  Gesonins's  construction  of  the  second  i*^S, 
which  should  be  constniol  as  the  one  ininie<liately 
preceding  it;  for  T'D  HS'I  Tji^iS  must  not  bf 
arbitrarily  separate*!  -n  construction  and  rcferenca. 
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Hence  he  tianslates:  '■for  all  which  (has  been,  or, 
bas  taken  place)  with  thee  and  with  all,  that  thou 
mayest  be  riyhted." 

Baumgarten  ( Thetl.  Comm.  zum  Pent. )  has  re- 
vived Schroeder"s  interpretation  (followed  by  Rosen- 
tniiller  and  others),  taking  "covering  of  the  eyes  " 
(c)  in  the  sense  of  a  literal  veil;  not,  however,  as 
Schroeder  viewed  it,  as  the  token  of  a  married 
woman,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  concealing  her 
beauty,  and  thus  avoiding  the  danger  referred  to  in 
V.  11.     Baumgarten   supposes  that  after  Athnach 

the  accusative  constnictiori  is  resumed   in    .H^T 

{k),  taking  Hn^^  as  the  2d  pers.  perf.  (w),  and 
translates:  "nnr/  all  this  (I  do,  or,  I  give)  thai  thou 
mayest  be  rifjhtedy 

Lange,  understanding  by  "  covering  of  the"  face  " 
a  veil  in  the  figurative  sense,  finds  (with  Le  Clerc) 
a  double  meaning  in  the  expression ;  namely,  a  gift 
of  atonement  and  reconciliation,  which  at  the  same 
time  shall  be  as  a  veil  to  all  eyes,  by  indicating  the 
relation  of  one  married  to  a  husband. 

On  these  views  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
form  of  the  expression,  "  covering  of  the  eyes,"  (not 
"of  the  face,"')  seems  to  be  decisive  against  the 
supposition  that  a  veil  is  meant,  either  as  worn  by 
Sarah  for  concealing  her  person  from  the  sight  of 
others,  or  by  them  to  restrict  their  sight.  In  the 
former  case,  the  expression  should  have  been,  "  cov- 
ering of  the  face  "  (D'^p2).  A  "  covering  of  the 
eyes,"  in  the  literal  sense,  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  repression  of  the  improper  use  of  the  eyes, 
as  of  wanton  looks.  This,  with  reference  to  Sarah, 
is  inapposite,  as  no  such  fault  is  laid  to  her  charge ; 
and  if  understood  of  others  ("  a  covering  of  the 
eyes  to  all  who  are  with  thee"),  a  veil  cannot  be 
meant,  for  that  is  used  for  concealment,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  vision.  The  ob- 
jection lies  equally  against  the  supposition  of  a  veil 
in  a  figurative  sense,  since  this  must  conform  to 
the  literal  and  proper  use  of  the  term. 

The  only  alternative  remainmg,  is  to  take  the 
expression,  "covering  of  the  eyes,"  in  its  strict  and 
proper  sense,  instead  of  a  veil  for  the  face ;  either 
with  Ewald,  as  referring  to  Abraham,  her  lawful 
protector  from  the  wanton  g;ize  of  others,  or  with 
Gresenius,  as  a  figurative  expression  for  a  peace- 
ofTering.    In  favor  of  the  former,  is  the  juxtaposition 

of  the  pronoun  S^H  (lie,  or  it)  with  "  thy  brother," 
making  this  its  most  natural  antecedent ;  an  objection 
to  the  latter  view,  which  is  but  partially  obviated 

by  the  use  of  S^H  for  both  genders  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. But  on  the  contrary,  against  Ewald's  view 
lies  the  more  serious  objection,  that  Abimelech 
prefaces  this  remark  with  a  statement  which  has 
no  bearmg  c)n  it ;  and  thus  a  part  of  what  he  says 
to  Sarah  herself  is  without  significance,  as  addressed 
to  her. 

The  ancient  versions  arc  all  at  fault  here,  and 
throw  no  light  on  the  true  rendering  and  inter- 
pretation (unless  we  understand  the  Septuagint 
version  with  Geseniiis),  showing  that  it  was  as 
lifficult  then  as  it  is  now.  T.  J.  C. 

COW.     The  Heb.  words  ~lp3,  nb^V,  and 
'tt'        t  :  v' 

11  Ci,',  have  been  treated  of  under  Bull.  The  A. 
V.  renders  by  "cow,"  both  1^3,  in  Ez.  iv.  15, 
*ud  T^E7  in  Lev.  sxii.  28;  Num.  xviii.  17,  where 
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the  feminine  gen  ler  is  required  by  the  sense,     in 
Job  x.xi.  10  and  Is.  xi.  7,  the  A.  V.  has  "cow  "  Ml 

the  rendering  of  n"l?5,  the  fem.  form  of  "IQ,  "a 
bullock."  ^  ^  W."d. 

COZ  (VP  [f^  thorn]:  Kcoe':  Cos),  a  man 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

*  The  name  also  of  one  of  the  Levites  (see  1 
Chr.  xxiv.  10;  Ezr.  ii.  61;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21;  vii.  63). 
The  article  is  prefixed  in  these  passages,  and  hi  the 
first  of  them  retained  m  the  A.  V.  (Hakkoz 
which  see).  H. 

COZ'BI  C^^TS  [decejMve,  lying]  :  Xoer^^ 
[Vat.  -ySfi;]  Jos.  Xotr/S/o:  Cozbi),  a  Midiauita 
woman,  daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation  (Num.  xxv.  1.5,  18). 

*  CRACKNELS  (in  1  Kings  xiv.  3,  A.  V.), 
denotes  crumb-cakes,  "  so  called  from  the  sharp 
noise  made  when  breaking  "  (Eastwood  &  AVright's 
Bible  Word-Booh,  p.  134).  They  formed  a  part 
of  the  present  which  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  carried 
to  the  prophet  Ahijah  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8 ;  xvi. 
20)  when  she  went  to  learn  from  him  the  issue  of 
her  son's  sickness.  They  were  different  from  ordi- 
nary loaves,  for  both  are  mentioned  togetlier  in  the 
above  passage.  Flirst  says  they  were  perhaps  small 
dried  cakes,  and  pricked  or  pointed  like  biscuit, 
such  as  common  people  carried  with  them  on  jour- 
neys (Flebr.  u.  Chald.  Wijrterb.  ii.  53).  Being 
thus  dry  and  hard,  they  would  have  the  quaUty 
expressed  by  the  English  name,  but  inferred  only 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  queen  took  such  cakes  with 
her,  because  she  wished  to  conceal  her  rank  and 
appear  as  an  ordinary  person.  See  Bunsen's  Bibel- 
icerk  on  1  Kings  xiv.  3.  The  Hebrew  term  is  that 
in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  usually  understood  there  of  bread 
so  old  as  to  be  dry  and  spotted  with  mould.  But 
the  etymology  is  very  obscure.  See  Fiirst's  Con- 
cord, s.  v.,  and  Ges.  Thes.  ii.  909.  H. 

CRANE  (D=1D  or  D''p,  sus  or  sh  [horse, 
from  the  fleetness  of  the  swallow]  :  ^e\tScl>V-  pullus 
hiru/ulinis,  hirundo).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  rendering  siis  by 
"crane,"  which  bird  is  probably  intended  by  the 
Hebrew  word  ''dgur,  translated  "  swallow "  by 
the  A.  V.  [Swallow.]  Mention  is  made  of 
the  sus  in  Hezekiah's  prayer  (Is.  xxx^-iii.  14), 
"Like  a  sus  or  an  'dyi'ir  so  did  I  twitter;"  and 
again  in  Jer.  viii.  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the 
same  order,  "the  sis  and  the  'dgiir  observe  the 
time  of  their  coming:"  from  which  passage  we 
learn  that  both  birds  were  migratory.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  ancient  versions, 
sus  denotes  a  "swallow."  The  passage  in  Jere- 
miah (/.  c),  compared  with  the  twitteiing  notes  of 
the  sUs  in  Hezekiah's  prayer,  goes  far  to  estabUsh 
this  translation,  for  the  Hebrew  verb"  which  is 
rendered  "  chatter "  by  the  A.  V.  more  properly 
signifies  to  "chirp"  or  to  "twitter,"  the  term  be- 
ing evidently,  as  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii.  605)  has 
shown,  onomatopoetic,  indicative  of  the  notes  of 
the  bird.  The  Italians  about  Venice  call  a  swallow 
zizilln,  and  its  chirping  they  express  by  zizillnre 
(see  Bochart,  I.  c).  The  expression  "like  a  swal- 
low did  I  twitter"  may  perhaps  appear  to  us  not  a 
very  apt  illustration  of  mournful  com))laint,  the 
notes  of  the  various  species  of  the  Ilirmulinida 
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oeing  expressive  of  happiness  rather  tlian  of  grief: " 
but  it  must  be  remembered  tiint  the  uncieiits  re- 
garded tile  swallow  as  a  mournful  liird;  and  it  is 
wortliy  of  remark  that,  according  to  Dr.  Keimioott, 
in  thirteen  t.'odices  of  Juri-miah  (I.  c.)  the  word 
/»•(»■  occurs  instead  of  si.t :  it  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  story  of  I'rocne,  Tereus,  &c.,  of  Grecian 
mythology  luul  its  source  in  ancient  ICgyptian  fa- 
ble, Isis,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  ha\ing  been  changed 

into  a  swiUlow.  The  Hel)rew  word  Derdr  ("ITT?) 
is  noticed  under  the  article  S\valix)W.     W.  II. 

CRA'TES  (KpaTTjr:  Vulg.  translates  jmelitiis 
eM),  governor  of  the  ('yprians  (6  itrl  ruv  K.),  "ho 
was  left  U)  charge  of  the  "castle"  (t'js  a.K))oir6- 
Aeoij)  of  Jerusalem  (V),  during  the  alisence  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  reign  of  i\jitiochus  Epiphanes  (2 
Mace.  iv.  29).   . 

CREDITOR.     [Loan.] 

CRES'CENS  (KpvaKvs  [the  Greek  for  the 
I-atin  name  Crtsrtns,  "  increasing"],  2  Tim.  iv.  10), 
an  a-ssistant  of  St.  I'aul  [wlio  went  from  IJonie  to 
GaLitia,  perhaps  sent  by  the  .\i)ostle].  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  According  to 
the  AjKislottcid  C'onstltuliuns,  and  many  of  the 
fathers,  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  which 
perhaps  is  only  a  conjecture  built  on  the  "  Crescens 
to  (Jalatia"  of  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  Later  tradition  (So- 
phronius)  makes  him  preach  in  (iaul  ((jalatia,  sec 
Theodoret  on  2  Tim.  /.  c),  and  found  the  (/hurch 
at  Vienne.  H.  A. 

CRETE  (Kp^TTj:  Crein),  the  modem  Condia. 
Tliis  large  island,  which  closes  in  the  (Jreek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of 
140  miles  between  its  extreme  [loints  of  ('a])e  Sal- 
monk  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  E.,  and  ("ape  ('riume- 
topon  beyond  Piukxice  or  Pikkmx  (lb.  12)  on 
the  W.  The  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  the 
narrowest  part  (called  an  isthnms  by  Strabo,  x.  475) 
being  near  I'lirrnix.  Thougli  extremely  liold  and 
mountainous,  this  island  lias  very  fruitful  valleys. 
and  in  early  times  it  was  cclebnited  for  its  hundred 
cities  (Virg.  yKn.  iii.  lOG).  Crete  has  a  conspic- 
uous position  in  the  mj-thology  and  earliest  history 
af  (ireece,  l)ut  a  comparatively  unimportant  one  in 
Its  later  history.  It  was  retluced  (n.  c.  07)  Ijy  the 
Romans  under  Metellus,  hence  called  C'reticus;,  and 
united  in  one  pro\ince  with  Cyrcnaica,  which  was 
at  no  great  disUince  (Stralx),  x.  475)  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa  [(  "vhene].  It  is  possil)!e  that 
in  Tit.  iii.  1,  there  may  IjC  an  implied  reference  to 
a  turbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of  the 
province,  cs|RH;i;dly  as  regarded  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents. 

It  wvms  likely  that  a  very  early  acquaintance 
took  f)!ace  between  the  <  'retans  and  the  Jews.  The 
Ktory  in  Tacitus  {lli»t.  v.  2),  that  the  Jews  were 
Ihemst^Nes  of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for 
b)  supposing  a  confusion  l)otwocn  the  Philistines 
and  tlie  .lews,  and  by  identifying  the  <  "hcrcthites 
of  1  San..  XXX.  14;  2  .Sam.  viii.  18;  Ez.  xxv.  ]G; 
Zc|)l:.  ii.  5,  with  Cretan  emigrants.  In  the  two 
last  of  these  passages  they  are  expressly  c:illc<l 
KpijTfs  by  tiie  L.XX.,  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  6,  we  have 
the  woril  K^TjTTj-  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
irrive  at  <>n  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  .lews 
irere  settknl  in  the  island  in  consideral>lu  niniiKirs 
luring  the  period  lietween  the  death  of  Alexander 

•  L'dIbm  perhaps  the  its  may  have  reference  more 
i)aiUcul.iri>-  to  oo^i!  spvcica  of  s.ifl  i^Cypulus),  w>io5e 
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the  Great  an.^  the  final  destruction  of  Jei.isalem. 
(.iortyna  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  residence; 
for  it  is  siKJcially  mentioned  (1  Mace  xv.  2'i)  in 
the  letters  written  i)y  the  liortians  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  when  .Simon  Maccabajus  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Home. 
[GoKTYNA.]  See  1  Mace  x.  67.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Josephus  says  (Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1,  B.  ./.  ii.  7, 
§  1)  that  the  Pseudo-Alexander,  Herod's  supfwsed 
son,  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete,  when  on  his 
way  to  Italy.  .\nd  later  still,  Philo  (Ley.  ml  Cai. 
§  ;JG)  makes  the  Jewish  envojs  say  to  Caligula 
that  all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, including  Crete,  were  full  of  .lews.  Thus 
the  special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among 
those  who  were  in  Jerusidem  at  the  great  Pentecost 
is  just  what  we  should  expect. 

No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any  more  direct 
evangeUzation  of  Crete ;  and  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there  before  bis 
voyage  from  Csesarea  to  Puteoli ;  though  it  is  quite 
po.ssible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  his  residences  at  (.'orintli  and  I'.phesus. 
For  the  speculations  which  have  been  made  in  ref- 
erence to  this  point,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  written 
in  the  articles  on  Titus,  and  Titus,  Epistlk  to. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  contrary 
when  he  was  off  Cmdus  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  the  ship 
was  forced  to  run  downi  to  Cape  Saliiione,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Faiu  Havens, 
which  was  near  a  city  called  L.vs.ka  (ver.  8). 
Thence,  after  some  delay,  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  wind  becoming  favorable,  to  reach  Plia?nice 
for  the  purpose  of  wintering  there  (ver.  12);  but  a 
sudden  gale  from  the  N.  E.  [W'ind.s]  coming 
down  from  the  high  ground  of  Crete  (kut'  aiiTris), 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jlount  Ida,  drove  the  ship 
to  the  little  island  of  Clauda  (vv.  1.3-lG),  whence 
she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  this  short  stay  at  Fair  Havens  may  have  afforded 
opiiortunities  for  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Lasa'a  or 
elsewhere. 

The  next  point  of  connection  between  St.  Paul 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It 
is  evident  from  Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle  himself 
was  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before  he  wrote 
the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  between 
the  first  and  second  imprisonments.  In  the  course 
of  the  letter  (Tit.  i.  12)  St.  Paul  ad<luces  from 
Epimenides,  a  ( 'retan  sage  and  ])oet  (df7os  au'fip, 
Plat.  Ler/g.  i.  642),  a  quotation  in  which  the  vices 
of  his  countrymen  are  described  in  dark  colors. 
The  truth  of  what  is  said  by  Epimenides  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  passages  collectetl  (iv.  10) 
in  Meursius's  great  work  on  Crete  (Meursii  Opera, 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.).  He  has  also  a  chaptei 
(iv.  4)  on  the  early  (,'hristian  history  of  the  i.sland. 
Titus  W!is  much  honored  here  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  cathedral  of  ^Icgalo-Castron  was  dedi- 
cated to  hiin :  and  his  name  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  against  the  Vene 
tians,  who  tlicmselv&s  seem  to  have  placed  him 
alxive  SI.  Mark  in  Candia,  wliMi  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  i.sland.  See  Pa.shley's  Ti 'iviU  in  Crete, 
i.  0,  175  (London,  18')7).  In  addition  to  this 
valuable  work,  we  must  refer  to  Hoeck's  Krttn  (Got- 
tingen,  lS2i>),  and  to  some  papers  translated  from 
the  Itxdian,  and  published  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener  in  the 

loud  vqiionllng  may  appear  to  some  to  be  iDdlosllTt  of 
rMtleas  ipief. 
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leoond  volume  of  the  .Musi:ui/i  oj'  Classical  Anti- 
quities (London,  185()).  J.  S.  H. 

*  Hansralies  in  bis  'E-Wt^viko,  (iii-  453-579)  has 
sketclied  the  ancient  history  and  tlie  geographical 
features  of  Crete  'mountains,  rivers,  promontories, 
and  harbors,  with  an  enumeration  of  tlie  cities  and 
villages),  and  (tliough  some  readjustment  may  be 
necessary  for  the  present  time)  furnishes  valuable 
statistics  respecting  the  population  of  the  island  at 
dillerent  [jeriods  (Greeks  and  Turks),  its  monastic 
establishments,  products,  exports,  imports,  and  the 
like.  This  author  represents  KaA.oi  AiyueVes  as  an 
insecure  roadstead,  to  which  vessels  resorted  only 
in  great  distress,  in  accordance  with  its  reputa- 
tion among  seamen  in  Paul's  time  (Acts  xxvii.  8). 
He  supijoses  the  I^siea  which  was  near  there  to 
DC  the  "  Lisia  "  of  the  PeutiiKjer  Table,  but  says 
nothing  of  any  place  still  known  by  that  name 
(Las.ka).  He  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that 
Phoenix  or  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12)  had  its  own 
bishops  at  an  early  period,  and  that  one  of  them 
named  I^on  was  present  at  the  second  Nicene 
Council.  He  speaks  of  this  Phcenix  as  near  Litiro 
(Aourpoi'),  but  evidently  had  no  idea  that  they 
were  identical  (see  Phcemck).  The  opinion  of  so 
eminent  an  archaeologist  on  these  points  deserves 
to  be  considered.  Tlie  more  recent  puljlicatioiis  of 
Capt.  Spratt,  R.  N.  (Sailing  Directions  for  the 
Island  of  Crete,  and  Travels  and  Researches  in 
Crete)  have  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  topography  of  the  island.  Mr.  Smith  has 
availed  himself  of  these  later  discoveries,  with  good 
effect,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Voyage  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  (3d  ed.  18G6). 

One  of  the  observations  reported  by  navigators 
is  that  on  the  south  side  of  Crete  a  light  southerly 
wind  is  often  succeeded  by  a  typhoon,  which  strikes 
down  from  the  high  mountains  on  the  island,  as 
happened  to  Paul's  vessel  in  going  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  13,  14).  It  is  said 
'jhat  this  fact  favors  the  interpretation  of  e/SaAe 
kot'  avTiis  (mentioned  in  the  article  above  and 
adopted  in  several  of  the  later  English  Commenta- 
ries) which  refers  ahrris  to  the  island  (doicn  from 
it)  and  not  to  the  ship.  (  Voyige  ami  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul,  3d  ed.  p.  91)).  It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  wind  in  that  instance  came  from  the  high  land 
dn  shore,  but  it  does  not  foUow  that  /car'  avTrjs 
points  out  that  circumstance.  No  proof  has  been 
given  that  ^dWw,  as  said  of  winds,  was  actually 
used  thus  with  the  genitive  of  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  came,  l^chler's  view  (Der  Apostel  Ge- 
schichten,  p.  348,  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk)  seems  to 
be  more  correct,  that  avTiis  refers  to  the  vessel 
which  the  wind  struck  and  drove  out  to  sea,  with 
vavs  as  the  mental  antecedent,  which  (actually  em- 
ploj'ed  in  ver.  41 )  could  so  easily  take  the  place  here 
of  Luke's  usual  irXoiov.  This  is  the  explanation 
also  of  Winer  (-V.  Test.  Gram.  §  47,  5,  h)  and  of 
Buttmann  {Neutest.  Gram.  p.  127).  It  is  known  to 
the  writer  that  Prof.  Sophocles  of  Harvard  College 
interprets  Luke  here  in  the  same  manner.       H. 

*  CRETES  (Kp7)T€j:  Cretes),  inhabitants  of 
(!h^te  ^Acts  ii.  11),  where  probably  Jews  and  pros- 
elytes are  meant  (comp.  "Pinfiaioi  ='lou5aioL  t€  Kal 
wpocrriXvTOi  in  the  previous  verse);  while  for  the 
lame  term  we  have  Cretians  (A.  Y.)  in  Tit.  i.  12, 
applied  there  to  native  Greeks.  "  Cretans  "  would 
Se  a  better  rendering,  says  Trench  (Auth.  Vers, 
f.  78.  ed.  1859),  in  both  passages.  The  subscnp- 
'jon  to  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (A.  V.)  states  that  it 
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was  written  to  him  as  the  "  fiist  bishop  or  overseei 
of  the  church  of  the  Cretians."  For  the  chanictei 
of  the  ancient  ('retans,  see  Ckkte.  H. 

*  CRE'TIANS.     [Ckktks.] 

*  CRIB.     This  is  the  rendering  (A.  V.)  of 
D^3M,  e.  g.  in  Is.  i.  3.     The  word  denotes  (froni 

D5^)  t(>  fodder)  the  place  from  which  cattle  and 
horses  were  accustomed  to  eat  theu*  food,  l)ut  throws 
no  light  on  the  sort  of  structm-e  provided  for  that 
purpose.  It  was,  no  doubt  (for  such  usages  in  the 
East  remain  the  same  fi'om  age  to  age),  a  box  or 
trough  "  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,"  or  hol- 
lowed out  of  an  entire  block,  such  as  the  fanaera 
of  the  country  use  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Thom- 
son mentions  an  incident  connected  with  these  con- 
trivances which  illustrates  a  Scripture  passage.  At 
Tiberias,  as  "  the  droves  of  cattle  and  donkeys 
came  down  from  the  green  hills  "  at  night,  "  I  hur- 
ried after  them  .  .  .  and  no  sooner  had  we  got 
within  the  walls  than  the  droves  began  to  disperse. 
Every  ox  knew  perfectly  well  his  owner,  his  house, 
and  the  way  to  it,  nor  did  he  get  bewildered  for  a 
moment  in  the  mazes  of  these  narrow  and  crooked 
alleys.  As  for  the  asses,  they  walked  straight  to 
the  door,  and  up  to  their  master's  crib.  ...  I  fol- 
lowed one  company  clear  into  their  habitation,  and 
saw  each  take  his  appropriate  manger,  and  begui  liis 
evening  meal  of  dry  tihn.  Isaiah  (i.  3,  4)  says  in  all 
this  they  were  wiser  than  their  owners,  who  neither 
knew  nor  considered,  but  forsook  the  Lord,  and 
provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  —  Land  and 
Book,  ii.  97. 

The  "  mangers"  of  the  N.  T.  were  probably  like 
the  "cribs"  of  the  Old.  The  new  Paris  edition 
of  Stephens's  Thesaurus  Grcecce  Linguce  adopts 
the  representation  in  Suicer's  Thes.  Ecclcs.  ii.  1420, 
that  (parifTj  is  "  properly  a  hollow  place  in  the  stable 
which  contains  the  food  of  animals;  "  that  "it  is  a 
part  of  the  stable,  and  each  of  the  horses  has  his 
own  (pdruri  or  table,  as  it  were,  before  him.  Here 
(pdrvrj  and  rpdir€(a  (crib  and  table)  are  used  in- 
terchangeably." But  while  the  writers  admit 
that  sense  in  Luke  xiii.  15  (where  the  A.  V.  has 
"  stall  ")  they  regard  the  word  as  employed  out  of  its 
proper  signification  in  the  passages  relating  to  the 
nativity  of  our  I^rd,  and  as  "  standing  there  by 
metonymy  for  a  stable  in  which  was  a  crib."  But 
such  an  exception  to  the  usual  meaning  is  the  less 
necessary  here,  because  the  locality  of  the  (pdrvr) 
may  imply  the  stall,  if  for  any  reason  that  be  re- 
quired. Undoubtedly  the  true  conception  of  the 
history  is  that  the  holy  family,  excluded  from  the 
part  of  the  caravanserai  (/caraAi/yua)  allotted  to 
travellers,  repaired  to  the  part  where  the  animals 
were,  and  the  birth  taking  place  there,  the  new- 
born child  was  laid  in  one  of  the  feeding-troughs 
within  reach.  They  are  not  ill  adapted  to  such  a 
use;  for  Dr.  Thomson  states  (Land  ami  Book,  ii. 
98)  that  "his  own  children  have  slept  in  them  in 
his  rude  summer  retreats  on  the  mountains."  The 
Arabic  translation  from  the  Vulgate  by  the  Maro- 
nite  bishop  Serkis  en-Kurr  (under  Pope  Urban 
VIII.)  adjusts  the  rendering  to  this  view  of  the 
word.  Dr.  Van  Dyek  sajs  that  he  has  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  such  a  translation."  The 
writer  found  this  to  be  a  common  use  of  <pdrvr, 
among  the  modern  Greeks.  Biel  (This.  Philol 
iii.  534)  states  very  correctly  the  Sept.  usage,  and 
in  accordance  wth  the  foregoing  *iew.  II. 


"  •  Froic  a  note  of  Dr.  Van  Dyek  to  the  wzit«r 
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*  CRISPING-PINS.  The  Hebrew  word  so 
Inuislatcd  in  Is.  iii.  22,  D'^l2^"in,  cliarilim,  de- 
notes the  reticules,  often,  probably,  elegant  and 
highly  ornamented,  curried  by  the  Hebrew  ladies. 
In  2  K.  V.  2-i,  the  only  other  passage  in  which  it 
jcciirs,  it  is  rendered  b(i(/s.     See  Bag,  1.         A. 

CRIS'PUS  (Kpiawos  [crixped,  curkd] ;  found 

•Iso  in  the  Tahnudists  under  the  forms  SDD^~1p 

and  ''SD^np.),  ruler  of  the  Jewish  sjTiagoguc  at 
Corinth  (.Vets  xviii.  8);  baptized  with  his  family 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradi- 
tion, he  became  afterwards  Bishop  pf  yEgma 
{Const.  Ajwsl.  vii.  46).  H.  A. 

*  His  office  iapxio-vvdyaiyo^)  shows  that  he  was 
a  Jf  ff,  a:id  his  foreign  name  that  he  or  his  ances- 
tors had  mingled  freely  with  other  nations.  The 
guarded  nianner  in  which  Paul  sjjeaks  in  1  Cor.  i. 
14,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  baptized  Crispus 
only,  and  not  those  of  his  family  also  who  believed 
(Acts  xviii.  8).  H. 

CROSS  ((rravpSs,  (rK6\o\i/)-  Except  the  Latin 
crux  there  was  no  word  definitively  and  invariably 
applied  to  this  instrument  of  punishment.  The 
Greek  word  aravpus  is  derived  from  'larTrjfxi,  and 
pivperly,  Uke  ckSko'^,  means  merely  a  strike  (llom. 
Od.  xiv.  11;  11.  xxiv.  4r).'3).  Hence  Eustatliius 
defines  (rravpol  to  l)e  dp6a  koI  a.TTOi^vixfxiva  I^Aa, 
and  Hesych.  ol  KaraTmr-qyoTts  (TKoAones,  x°'-P°-' 
Kfs.  The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate  both 
pnlus  and  crux  ;  e.  g.  (jravp'c  TrpocrSelv  in  Dion 
Cass.  (xUx.  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
ad  palum  dtlif/nre.  In  Livy  even  crux  means  a 
mere  stake  ("in  tres  sustoUi  cruces,"  xxviii.  20), 
just  as,  vice  versa,  the  l-'athers  use  (tk6\o\P  and 
even  stijjts  ("  de  stipite  pendens  " )  of  <i  cross  proper. 
(In  consequence  of  this  \agueness  of  meaning,  im- 
paling (Herod,  ix.  7G)  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
loosely,  as  a  kind  of  crucifixion,  and  avaffKoKoiri- 
^fti>  is  nearly  equivalent  to  avaiTTavpovv;  "alii  per 
obscoena  stipitem  egerunt,  alii  brachia  patibulo  ex- 
plicuerunt,"  Sen.  Cunsol.  ad  M<irc.  xx.;  and  J:'p. 
xiv.).  Other  words  occasionally  applied  to  the 
cross  are  pntibulum  and  J'urci,  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  shape  of  n  (or  Y)  and  A  resjiectively  (Dir/.  48, 
tit.  13;  I'laut.  MIL  Gl.  ii.  47;  and  in  Sail.  fr.  ap. 
Non.  iv.  355,  "  patibulo  eminens  .aftligebatur"  seems 
clearly  to  imply  crucifixion).  After  the  abolition 
of  this  mode  of  death  by  ( 'onstantine,  Trebonianus 
substituted  ./«rr(i  y/yt  «</('«,  for  crucljlf/endos,  wher- 
ever the  word  occurred.  More  generally  the  cross 
is  called  nrlxir  infdix  (Liv.  i.  20;  Sen.  /•./>.  101), 
or  lujnum  infdlx  (i'ic.  per  Rah.  3);  and  in  tireek 
"vKov  (Deut.  xxi.  22).  The  Tatlicrs,  in  controversy, 
ased  to  quote  the  words  6  Kiipio^  i^aalKtvafv 
(oTiS  ToC  ^vKov),  from  I's.  xiv.  10,  or  I's.  xcvi., 
as  a  jirophecy  of  the  cross;  but  these  words  are 
"arlulterinaet Christiana  devotioneafldita;"'  though 
Genelirardus  thought  them  a  prophetic  addition  of 
the  LXX.,  and  Agellius  conjectures  that  they  read 

yV  for  \^M  (Scbleusner's  Tlies.).     The  Hebrews 

ha<l  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite  than  Y^, 
"  wood"  (<ien.  xl.  10,  itc.),  and  so  they  called  the 
transverse  beams  3T1?1  ^^^i  "  warp  and  woof" 
(Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.),  like  ^vKov  SiSf 
aoi/,  LX.K.  Cnix  is  the  root  of  cnicio,  and  is 
tften  used  proverbially  for  what  u  most  punful  (as 
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"  summum  jns,  summa  crux,."  Colum  i.  7;  "quaeren 
in  malo  crucem,"  Ter.  Pliorni.  iii.  3,  11),  and  as  a 
nickname  for  villains  ("Quid  ais,  crux?"  I'laut 
Peti.  ii.  5,  17).  Karer  terms  are  &Kpiov  (Euseb. 
viii.  8),  (xavis  (?),  and  Clabalus  (Varro  ap.  Non.  ii. 
373;  Macrinus  ap.  Capitol.  Macr.  11).     This  last 

woi-d  is  derived  from  v33,  "  to  complete." 

As  the  emblem  of  a  slave's  death  and  a  murder- 
er's punishment,  the  cross  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  the  profoundest  horror,  and  closely  con- 
nected "  with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of  guilt,  and  of 
ignominy  "  (Gibbon,  ii.  153;  "  Nomen  ipsum  crucis 
absit  non  modo  a  corpore  civium  Komanorum,  sed 
etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus,"  Cic.  pro  Rub. 
5).  But  after  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine 
(Euseb.  \'il.  Cimst.  i.  27-30),  he  ordered  his  friends 
to  make  a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he  had 
seen,  and  "  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  "the  tree  of  curs- 
ing and  shame"  "sat  upon  the  sceptres  and  was 
engraved  and  signed  on  the  foreheads  of  kings  " 
(Jer.  Taylor,  Lije  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The  new 
standards  — 
'■  In  quibus  effigies  crucis  aut  gemmata  refulget, 
Aut  lougis  solido  ex  auro  praefertur  ab  hastis," 
(Prudent,  in  Sijmm.  ii.  464  ff.) 

were  called  by  the  name  Labarum,  and  may  be 

seen    engi-aved    in    Baronius 

(Ann.    ICccl.  .\.  n.  312,  No. 

30),   or   represented   on   the 

coins     of    Constantine     the 

Great  and  his  nearer  suc- 
cessors.       The    Labarum    is 

described  in  Euseb.  (  I'.  Con- 
stant, i.  25),  and,  besides  the 

pendent  cross,  supported  the 
celebrated  em- 
broidered mon- 

A  ,^|C  ii  ogram  of  Christ 
(Gibbon,  ii.  154; 
"  Transversa  X 

littera,  summo  capite  circum- 

Hexo,"    Cfficil.),    which    was 

also  inscribed  on  the  shields 

and  helmets  of  the  legions :  — 

"  Christus  purpureum    gcm- 

nianti  tectus  in  auro 

Signabat  labarum  ;  cl.vpeo- 

ruiu  insignia  Christus 
Scri  psora  t,  ardebat  summis 
crux  adJita  cristis." 
(I'rudent.  /.  c.) 

Nay,  the  crvfxfioXov  ateriipiov 
was  even  more  iirominently 
honoretl  ;    for  Jerome  says. 


* 


The  Labarum. 

(From    a  Coin    in   th» 

Britisli  Musi'uiii.) 


Kegum  purpuras  et 
ardcntes  diadematum  gemmas  patibuli  Salvatoris 
pittura  condecorat  "  {F.p.  ad  Lae.lam). 

We  may  tabulate  thus  the  various  descriptions 
of  cross  (Lips,  de  Crnce,  i. ;  GodwjTi's  Moses  atd 
Aar(m) :  — 

Crux. 


j 
1.  Simplex. 


I 
CompMtA. 

I 


I  I                          I 

2.  DiTUK.SAta,  3.  Comniifwa,  4.  Imnil'ga 

Andrc-mu,  or  and  ansuta.  or  capitata. 
Burgundian. 

1.  Tlie  citix  f implex,  or   mere  stake  "of  on< 
single  piece  without  transom,"  was  probably  Um 
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original  of  the  reit  Sometiiiies  it  was  merely  ariven 
throuirh  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  times  it  was 
driven  longitudinarly,  5ia  pdxsws  ical  ycirov 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  (rK6\j\p),  coming  out  at  the  moutli 
(Sen.  £j).  xiv.),  a  method  of  punishment  called 
kvaffKiuSiXevais,  or  injixio.  The  njjixiu  consisted 
merely  of  tyiiuj  the.criniinal  to  the  stake  (nd-palum 
dtligare.  Li  v.  xxvi.  13),  from  which  he  hung  by 
his  arms :  tlie  process  is  described  in  the  httle  poem 
of  Ausonins,  Cupklo  crvcifixus.  Trees  were  nat- 
urally cou\enient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read  of 
their  being  applied  to  such  use  in  the  Martyr- 
ologies.  Tertulllan  too  tells  us  (Apol.  viii.  IG)  that 
to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn,  Tiberius  "  in  eisdein 
arboribus,  obumbratricibus  scelerum,  votivis  crucibus 
explicuit"  (cf.  Tac.  Germ,  xii.,  "  Proditores  et  trans- 
fugivs  arboribus  suspendunt  ").  How  far  the  expres- 
sion "accursed  tree"  is  applicable  under  this  head 
ia  examined  under  the  word  Crucifixion. 

2.  The  crux  ilecussata  is  called  St.  Andrew's 
•  cross,  although  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  accord- 
ing to  some,  he  was  lulled  with  the  sword;  and 
Hippolytus  says  that  he  was  crucified  upright,  "  ad 
arborem  olivse."  It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek 
letter  X  (Jerome,  in  Jer.  xxxi. ;  "  X  littera  et  in 
figura  crucem,  et  in  numero  decern  demonstrat," 
Isidor.  07-i(;.  i.  3).  Hence  Just.  Mart.  {Didl.  c. 
Tnjph.  p.  200)  quotes  I'lato's  expression,  e'x'aC^i' 
avrhv  iu  tcS  Travri,  with  reference  to  the  cross. 
The  Fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacob's 
blessing  of  Joseph's  sons,  xfpci-f  evi^Wayfjievais 
(cf.  Tert.  de  Baptismo,  viii. ) ;  in  the  anointing  of 
priests  "  decussatively "  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden 
of  Cynts);  for  the  rabbis  say  that  kings  were 
anointed    "  in    forma    coronas,    sacerdotes    autem 

^D  ^"^^3,  i-  e.  ad  formam  X  Grsecorum"  (Schoett- 
gen's  Hor.  Ilebr.  et  Talm.  iv.  ad  f.);  and  in  the 
crossing  of  the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
the  day  of  expiation  (Targ.  Jonath.  ad  Lev.  xvi. 
21,  &c.). 

3.  The  criix  commissi,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross 
(so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's 
cope,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  Art,  i.  xxxv.),  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  T.  Hence  Lucian,  in  his  amusing 
AiKv  (po}V7}iVTOiv,  jocosely  derives  (rravpSs  from 
Tou  (airh  r6uT0v  .  .  Kat  raS  Texv7\ixaTi  rcZ  irovripi^ 
TJjj'  TTouvpav  irroovvfiiav  <Tvve\6eiv),  and  makes 
mankind  accuse  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants 
the  instrument  of  torture  {.Jvd.  Vocal.  12).  This 
ghape  is  often  alluded  to  as  '.'  the  mystical  Tau  " 
( Garden  of  Cyrus ;  "  nostra  autem  T  species  cincis," 
Tert.  adv.  Mure.  iii.  22;  Jer.  in  Ezerh.  ix.,  &c.). 
As  that  letter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  opportunity 
was  given  for  more  elaborate  trifling ;  thus  the  300 
cubits  of  the  ark  are  considered  typical  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vi.;  S.  PauUin.  J:'j>.  ii. );  and  even  Abraham's 
318  servants  (!);  since  318  is  represented  by  rjrj, 
they  deduced  rhv  fxev  'Irjcrovv  iv  rols  ^vtri  ypdfj,- 
uaffiv  Kal  eV  evl  rhy  (TTavp6v  (Barnab.  Ep.  ix. ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi. ;  Ambros.  Prol.  in  I.  i.  de 
Fide;  Pearson  (art.  iv.)  On  the  Creed,  in  whose 
uotes  these  passages  are  quoted). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  "  crosses 
with  circles  on  their  heads")  is  found  "in      ^ 
the   sculptures   from    Khorsabad   and    the    '    ^| 
ivories  from  Nimroud.  M.  Lajard  ( Observa-        ■* 
'i>y)is  sur  la  Croix  ansee)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian 
r, rnbol  of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle; 
■)ut  Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theory" 
[La-^ard's  Nineveh,  ii.  213,  not»>).    In  the  Kgyptiaii 
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sculptures,  a  similar  object,  called  a  crux,  aiisata,  is 
constantly  borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variouslj 
called  "  the  key  of  the  Nile  "  (Dr.  Young  in  Encycl. 
Britan.),  "  the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  cor- 
rectly (as  by  Lacroze)  "  the  emblem  of  life."  In- 
deed this  was  the  old  explanation  {tpfirivevQeia-av 
a-qixavai  ravr-qv  ypa(p}}v  Zcdtj  iTrepxo/xfur],  Sozo- 
men,  Jlist.  Keel.  vii.  15:  so  too  Kufinus  (ii.  2i)), 
who  gays  it  was  one  of  the  "  lepariKal  vel  sacer- 
dotal'js  litterse").  "  Tje  Egyptians  thereby  ex- 
press(xl  the  powers  and  motion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  ditf'usion  thereof  upon  the  celestial 
and  elemental  nature  "  (Sir  T.  Bro>vne,  Gard.  of 
Cyrus).  This  too  was  the  signification  given  to  it 
by  the  Christian  converts  in  the  army  of  Theodosius, 
when  they  remarked  it  on  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
according  to  the  story  mentioned  in  Suidas.  The 
same  symbol  has  been  also  found  amcng  the  Copts, 
and  (perhaps  accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and 
Persians. 

4.  The  crux  immissa  (or  Latin  cross)  diff'ered 
from  the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  ^6pv 
v^riXov  (or  stipes)  above  the  Ktpas  eyKcipaiov,  or 
paiibulum  (Euseb.  de  V.  Constant,  i.  31).  That 
this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  whicli  our  Lord  died 
is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the  mention 
of  the  "  title,"  as  placed  abo^^e  our  Lord's  head,  and 
from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is  repeat- 
edly found  on  the  coins  and  columns  of  Constan- 
tine.  Hence  ancient  and  modern  imagination  has 
been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for  tliis  sort  of 
cross,  and  has  been  eminently  successful.  Thej 
find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  attitude  of 
Moses  during  the  battle  of  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  12), 
saying  that  he  was  bidden  by  the  Spirit,  '/fa  Troi-fiari 
Tinrou  (TTavpov  Kal  rou  fjieWovros  Tratrxeiv 
(Barnab.  Ep.  12;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  89; 
habitus  crucls,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  18).  Finnic. 
Maternus  {de  Errore,  xxi.)  says  (from  the  Tal- 
mudists  V)  that  Moses  made  a  cross  of  his  rod,  "  ut 
facilius  impetraret  quod  magnopere  postularet, 
cnicem  sibi  fecit  ex  virgii."  He  also  fantastically 
applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii.  3-.5;  Is. 
ix.  6,  &c.  Other  supposed  types  are  Jacob's  ladder 
(.Jer.  Com.  in  Ps.  xci. ;  "  Uominus  innixus  scalap 
Christus  crucifixus  ostenditur,"  August.  Serm.  de 
Temp.  Lxxix.);  the  paschal  lamb,  pierced  by  trans- 
verse spits  (o-X'ljuaTi^oyLtej'o;'  ofxoiois  rqi  cxvi^citi 
Tov  (TTavpov  oKTarai,  Just.  M.  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
40) ;  and  "  the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or  ceremony  of 
their  oblations  waved  by  the  priest  into  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  after  the  form  of  a  cross  " 
(Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  9;  Schoettgen,  i.  c).    A 

truer  type  (John  iii.  14)  is  the  elevation  (mS'^p^ 
Chald.)  of  the  fiery  sei-pent  (Num.  xxi.  8,  9).  For 
some  strange  applications  of  texts  to  this  figure  see 
Cypr.  Testim.  ii.  xx.  ff.  In  Matt.  t.  18,  jfoira  tv 
t)  fxia  Kepa'ta  is  also  made  to  represent  a  cross  (l 
eVxj  T^  opQhv  i^vKov  Koi  Kepaia  rb  ■ir\ayiov 
Theophyl.  in  loc,  &c.).  To  the  four  &Kpa  of  tn 
cross  they  also  applied  the  v^pos  «a!  ^d6os  Kal 
irKdros  Kal  fxrir.os  of  Eph.  iii.  18  (as  Greg.  Nyss. 
and  Aug.  -A>.  120);  and  another  of  their  fancies 
was  that  there  was  a  mystical  significance  in  this 
S6pv  TfTpdirAfvpov  (Nonn.  In  Joh.  xix.  18),  be- 
cause it  pointed  to  the  four  comers  of  the  world 
("  Quatuor  inde  plagas  quadrati  colligit  orbis," 
Sedul.  iii. ).  In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign  was  found  to 
be  indispensable  {KaTavorjaan  'wdvra  eV  to3  KSff/j-'f 
e<  &vev  TOV  crx'^lfJ-aros  tovtov  StoiKUTai,  Just.  M. 
Apol.   i.  72),  especially  in   such  things  as  involve 
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dignity,  ener^jy,  or  deliverance:  as  the  actions  of 
disiriiiw,  plowin-i;,  Ac,  tlie  liuman  face,  the  anten- 
nm  of  a  sliip  in  full  sail,  Ac.  "  Aves  qiiando  volant 
»d  a'thera  sipuiin  crucis  assumunt.  Homo  natans, 
vel  (irans,  forma  crucis  visitur  "  (Jer.  in  Mn/x.  xi.). 
"  Siij;na  ipsa  et  cantaUra  ct  vcxilla  quid  aliud  quani 
Inauratae  cniccs  sunt?"  (Min.  Fel.  Oct.  xxix.)- 
Similar  analogies  are  repeated  in  Firnj.  Matern.  ile 
Hrrovc,  xxi.;  Tert.  ndv.  Nat.  i.  12;  Aiwl.  Hi;  ch 
Coron.  Mil.  3,  and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of 
those  to  whom  the  cross  was  "  foolishness,"  were 
considered  sufficient  proof  that  "  si^no  crucis  aut 
ratio  naturalis  nititur  aut  vesti-a  relii:;io  formatur'' 
(Min.  I'el.,  Ac.)-  The  types  adduced  from  Script- 
ure were  valuable  to  silence  the  difficulties  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  Deut.  xxi.  22 
(tVi/farapaTos  6  (rraupoifxevos),  the  cross  was  an 
especial  "  stuml)lin<i;-block  "  (Tert.  adv.  Jvd.  9). 
Many  such  fancies  (c.  f/.  the  harmlessness  of  cruci- 
form flowers,  the  southern  cross,  Ac.)  are  collected 
in  "  Communicidioiis  with  the  Unseen  World.'" 

Besides  the  four  &Kpa  (or  apices,  Tert.)  of  the 
cross,  was  a  fifth  (7r7j7^a),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
rested  (icp'  &  (iroxovvrai  oi  (rravpovfifyoi,  Just. 
JI.  'J'ry/ili.  01,  who  {more  sito)  compares  it  to  the 
horn  of  a  rhinoceros;  seililis  excesstis,  Tert.  adv. 
Nat.  i.  12;  "  ubi  requiescit  qui  clavis  aftij;itur," 
Fren.  adv.  Iheres.  i.  12).  This  was  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the  hands, 
since  it  was  impossible  that  it  "  should  rest  upon 
nothing  but  four  great  wounds  "  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life 
vf  Chriil,  iii.  XV.  2,  who  erroneously  quotes  the 
SSpv  rerpdirXevpoy  of  Nonnus).  This  projection 
is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  famous  Unes  of  Jlae- 
cenas  (ap.  Sen.  J:'p.  101):-^ 

"  Vita  dum  superest  bene  est ; 

Ilanc  milii  vel  acutd 

Si  sedeam  criue,  sustine." 

Ruhkopf  (c/f/ foe.)  so  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
probable  that  it  refers  to  d;'0(r/ci;'5i)A6i;o-is  as 
Lipsius  thinks  (de  Cnice,  i.  C).  "Whether  there 
was  also  a  inroirSStov  or  support  to  the  feet  (as  we 
see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  it;  but  he  is  the  earliest  authority,  and 
has  no  weight  (G.  J.  Voss.  Harm.  Passion,  ii. 
7,  28). 

An  inscription,  titulus  or  ehgium  (i-mypacpi), 
Luke  xxiii. ;  alrla,  JIatt.  xxvii. ;  rj  iTriypaipi]  ttjs 
oiTi'os,  -Mark;  t4t\os,  John  xix.  ;  '•  (^ui  causam 
pu-nne  indicavit,"  Suet.  C'ld.  ;j2  ;  TriVal,  Euseb. ; 
ypd^fj.aTa  t^v  airiav  ttjs  Qavariliatoiis  5r]\ovi/Ta, 
Uion    Cass.    liv.   3  ;    tttux'oi'    iirtypaixfia    txov, 

Hesych. ;  mv)  was  generally  placed  above  the 
person's  head,  and  briefly  expressed  his  guilt,  .as 
?i1r6s  ^o-Tif  "AttoXos  b  XpttTTiavos  (Kuseb.  v.  1), 
'•  Impic  locutus  parniularius  "  (Suet.  Dom.  x.),  and 
cencrally  was  carried  before  the  criminal  ("pra>ce- 
doiife  titulo,"  Suet.).  It  was  coveivd  witli  white 
(jypsum,  and  the  letters  were  black:  hence  Sozomen 
calls  it  A f'u/cco/xo  (//'••<'.  /'-'crl.  ii.  1 ),  and  Nicephoriis 
a  \(t'Kr)  frdvi^  {If.  I'-Ccl.  viii.  29).  Hut  Xiocpu'tus 
{Td.  Saricl.  (Ji'ucis,  1.  6)  says  it  was  white  with 
red  letters. 

A  common  tradition  a,ssigns  the  perpetual  shiver 
if  the  aspen  to  the  fact  of  the  cross  having  lieon 
•>irme<l  of  its  wood.  Lipsius,  howe\'er  {de  Crnre, 
ii.  13),  thinks  it  was  of  o.ak,  which  was  strong 
•iiougli,  ajirl  com.iinn  in  .Indn-a.  Few  will  atfarh 
my  cunsoquejice  to  his  other  reason,  that  the  relics 
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appear  to  be  of  oak.  The  legend  to  which  lit 
alludes, 

"  Pes  crucis  est  cedru.s,  corpus  tenet  alta  cupressus, 
Palma  luanus  retiuet,  titulo  Isetatur  olivu," 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  overlf)oked 
that  cros.ses  must  have  been  of  the  meanest  and 
readiest  materials,  because  they  were  used  in  such 
marvelous  numbers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Alex- 
ander JannjEus  crucified  800  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  14,  §  2);  and  Varus  2000  (id.  xvii.  10,  §  10); 
and  Hadrian  500  a  day;  and  Titus  so  many  th.^t 
X^pa  T€  (veKfiTTfTO  to7s  ffravpois  Ka\  aravpoi 
Tois  crwfxa(Tiv  (.Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  28,  where  lie- 
land  rightly  notices  the  strange  retribution,  "  « 
that  they  who  had  nothing  but  '  crucify  '  in  their 
mouth,  were  therewith  paid  home  in  their  own 
bodies,"  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulr/.  Err.  v.  21).  In 
Sicily,  Augustus  crucified  GOO  (Oros.  vi.  18). 

It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  favor  of 
the  first  are  the  expressions  lif/are  and  deUynre  ; 
the  description  in  Au.sonius,  Citpido  Ci'ucif. ;  the 
Egyptian  custom  (Xen.  F.phes.  iv.  2) ;  the  mention 
by  riiny  (xxviii.  11)  of  spartwn  e  cnice  among 
magical  implements ;  and  the  allusion  to  crucifixion 
noted  by  the  fathers  in  John  xix.  24  (Theophyl. 
rtf/  loc.  and  Tert.  "  Tunc  Petras  ab  altero  cingitur 
cum  cruci  astrincitur ").  On  the  other  side  we 
have  the  expression  irpoffriXovadat,  and  numberless 
.authorities  (Sen.  de  Vit.  Beata,  19  ;  Artemidor. 
Oneii-ocr.,  in  several  passages;  Apul.  Met.  iii.  60; 
Plant.  Most  el.  ii.  1,  13,  et  passim).  That  our 
r^ord  was  nailed,  according  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
(.lohn  XX.  2.5,  27,  Ac;  Zech.  xii.  10;  Ps.  xxii.  16: 
"  Foderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes,  qune  propria 
.atrocitas  crucis,"  Tert.  adv.  Mnrc.  iii.  19,  Ac; 
Sipv^av,  LXX. ;  although  the  Jews  vainly  endeavor 

to  maintain  that  here  ^"iMD,  "  like  a  lion,"  is  the 
true  reading,  Sixt.  Senensis  Bill.  Sanct.  viii.  5,  p. 
040).  It  is,  however,  extremely  proliable  that  both 
methods  were  used  at  once:  thus  in  Lucan  (vi.  .')47, 
ff.)  we  have  mention  both  of  "  nodos  nocentes  "  and 
of  "  insertum  manibus  clialybein":  and  Hilary  (de 
T'cfH.  x.)  mentions  together  "  colligantum  funium 
vincula  et  adactornm  clavorum  vulnera."  We  may 
add  that  in  the  cnicifixion  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Tort.  adv.  Marc.  i.  1,  cf.  Manil.  de  Androm. 
V.)  of  Prometheus,  /Escliylns,  besides  the  naib, 
speaks  of  a  fxa(rxa^'cri']p  (Prom.  79).  When 
either  method  was  used  alone,  the  tying  was  con- 
sidered more  painful  (.as  we  find  in  the  Jlartyrolo- 
gies),  since  it  was  a  "diutinns  cruriatus." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  were 
employed.  The  pa,ssage  in  Plaut.  .Uost.  ii.  1,  13, 
is,  as  Lipsius  {de  Ci'uce,  ii.  9)  shows,  indecisive. 
Nonnus  s])eaks  of  the  two  feet  {6fioTr\oK((s)  being 
fastened  with  one  nail  (^(,'1/71  y6fx(pcf)),  and  Greg. 
N'az.  (l)e  Christ,  pat.)  calls  the  cross  a  ^v\ov 
Tpicn)\ov\  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the 
nails  were  represented  by  one  niby  or  carbuncle  at 
each  "xtremity  (Mrs.  Jimieson,  /.  c).  In  the  "in- 
vention" of  the  cross,  Socrates  {If.  F.  i.  17)  only 
mentions  the  hand-nails;  and  that  only  two  were 
found  is  argued  liy  Winer  (s.  v.  Krenzlt/wi;/)  from 
the  ri  fifv,  ret  Sf  (instead  of  rovs  fxtv)  in  Thcodor. 
//.  I'.,  i.  17.  Komish  writers,  however,  generally 
follow  (Iregory  of  Tours  (f)e  Clor.  Mart,  vi.)  in 
maintaining  four,  which  may  also  b?  implied  by  the 
plural  in  Cypr.  de  Passione  ("  clavis  .  .  .  pedei 
teri'brantil)Us "),  who  also  mentions  thn-e  more, 
used  to  nail  on  the  title.     Cyprian  is  a  very  fto"^ 
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mthority,  because  he  had  often  been  a  witness  of 
executions.  There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
by  Corn.  Curtius  {de  cliivis  dominicis,  Antw.  1670). 
What  has  been  said  sufficiently  disproves  the 
calumny  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  following 
\ery  curious  passage  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (ii.  contra 
Xlbig. ) :  "  Albigensis  primi  pinxerunt  imaginera 
crucifixi  uno  clavo  simul  utrunique  pedeni  configente, 
et  virginem  i\Iariam  Monoculam  ( ! )  ;  utrunuiue 
in  derisioiiem:  sed  postea  prior  figura  retenta  est, 
et  irrei»it  in  vulgarem  famam."  ((.Quoted  by  Jer. 
Taylor,  l.  c.)  On  the  supposed  fate  of  the  nails, 
see  Theodor.  H.  E.  i.  17.  Constantine  fastened 
one  as  a  <pv\aKT7]f)iov  on  his  horse's  bridle,  and 
one  (Zcnaras  says  some)  on  the  head  of  the  statue 
which  he  intended  to  be  the  palladium  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  which  the  people  used  to  surround  with 
lighted  torches  (Mosheim,  ficd.  Hist.  ii.  1,  3,  and 
notes).  The  clnvus pedis  dextri  is  showii  at  Treves 
(Lips.  ii.  9,  note). 

The  story  of  the  so-called  "invention  of  the 
cross,"  A.  D.  326,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.  Besides  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Rufinus,  Sozomen,  Paulinus,  Sulp. 
Severus,  and  Chrysostom,  so  that  Tillemont  {Mem. 
Ecc.  vii.)  says  that  nothing  can  be  move  certain; 
but,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so  intrinsically  ab- 
surd (for  among  other  reasons  it  was  a  law  among 
the  Jews  that  the  cross  was  to  be  burnt ;  Othonis 
Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  SuppUcin),  it  would  require  far  more 
probable  evidence  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  Euse- 
bius.  It  clearly  was  to  the  hiterest  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  maintain  the  belief,  and  invent  the  story 
of  its  miracidous  multiplication,  liecause  the  sale 
of  the  relics  was  extremely  profitable.  The  story 
itself  is  too  familiar  to  need  repeating.  To  this 
■day  the  supposed  title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it, 
are  shown  to  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalenime  at  Rome.  On  the 
capture  of  the  true  cross  by  Chosroes  IL,  and  its 
rescue  by  Heraclius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the  case 
unbroken,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a  large  frag- 
ment to  Louis  IX.,  see  Gibbon,  iv.  326,  vi.  66. 
Those  sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of  ridicu- 
lous imposture  may  see  further  accounts  in  Baronius 
{Ann.  Ecc.  a.  d.  326,  Nos.  42-50),  Jortin,  and 
Schmidt  {Problem,  de  Cruets  Dominicce  Inven- 
tione,  Helmst.  1724) ;  and  on  the  fate  of  the  true 
cross,  a  paper  read  by  Lord  jMahon  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1831  (cited  by  Dean 
Milman).    , 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  century  that  the  emblem 
of  the  cross  became  the  image  of  the  crucifix.  As 
a  symbol  the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  tne  early 
Church  ('•  frontem  crucis  signaculo  terimus,"  Tert. 
de  Cor.  ifil.  3).  It  was  not  till  the  2d  century  that 
any  particular  efficacy  was  attached  to  it  (Cypr. 
Testim.  ii.  21,  22;  I.act.  Inst.  iv.  27,  &c.;  Mos- 
heim, ii.  4,  o).  On  its  subsequent  worship  {latria) 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  see  Jer.  Taylor's  Diss, 
from  Popery,  i.,  ii.  7,  12;  and  on  the  use  of  the 
?ign  in  our  Church,  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  65. 
Some  suppose  au  allusion  to  the  custom  in  Ez.  ix. 

4  (Poll  Synops.  ad  loc. ;  Gesen.  jj.  v.  W;  signum 
spec,  cruci/orme,  Sixt.  Sen.  ii.  120). 

Besides  the  noble  monograph  of  Lipsms,  de  Cruce 
(from  which  we  have  largely  liorrowed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  erudition  has  supplied  every  succeeding 
writer  on  the  subject  with  abundant  authorities), 
there  are  works  l)y  Suhnasius  {de  Cruet,  Epp.  3); 
K.ippingius  {de  C''uce  et  Cruciartis,  Brem.  1671): 
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Bosius  {de  Cruce  triumphante  et  gloriosd,  Ant- 
werp, 1017);  Gretser  {de  Cruce  Cliiisti);  and 
Bartholinus  {Hypomnemata  de  Cruce);  very  much 
may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  learned  notes  of 
Bishop  Pearson  {On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.).  Other 
authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  article  it- 
self.    [CnuciFixioN.]  F.  W.  F. 

CROWN  (nn^l?).  This  ornament,  which 
is  both  ancient  and  universal,  probably  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
dishevelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still  com- 
mon, and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculptm-es  of 
i'ersepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt;  they  gradually 
dexeloped  into  turbans  (.Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  .§  7;, 
which  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  preciouj 
materials  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns. 
The  use  of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head 
with  flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.  ('<  Let 
us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wisd.  ii.  8 ;  3 
Mace.  vii.  16;  Jud.  xv.  13,  and  the  classical  writ- 
ers, passim ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Krdnze).  The  first 
crown  was  said  to  have  been  woven  for  Pandora  by 
the  Graces  (comp.  aTe(payos  ■xapirwy,  Prov.  iv.  9 
=  ari<pavos  rwv  ■KvsvfxariKwv  ;^a/>i(r/xaTa)j/,  Lex. 
CjT.).  According  to  Pherecydes,  Saturn  was  the 
first  to  wear  a  crown ;  Diodonis  says  that  Jupiter 
was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  the  conquest  of 
tlie  Titans.  Pliny,  Harpocration,  &c.,  ascribe  its 
earliest  use  to  Bacchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne  a 
crown  of  gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the 
laurel  after  his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  yEgyptius 
attributes  the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreath  was 
cereal.  These  and  other  legends  are  collected  by 
TertuUian  from  the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by 
Claud.  Saturnius  ("  pra?stantissimus  in  hac  materia 
commentator  ").  Another  tradition  sa3's  that  Nftn- 
rod  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  slmpe  of  which 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  cloud  (Eutychius  Alex- 
andr.  Ann.  i.  63).  TertuUian  in  his  tract  De  Cor. 
Militis  (c.  7  ff.)  argues  against  them  as  unnatural 
and  idolatrous.  He  is,  however,  singularly  unsuc- 
cessful in  trying  to  disprove  the  countenance  given 
to  them  in  Scripture,  where  they  are  constantly 
uicntioned.  He  says  "  Quis  .  .  .  episcopus  inven- 
itur  coronatus '?  "  (c.  9).  But  both  the  ordinary 
priests  and  the  high-priest  wore  them.  The  com- 
mon mitre  (77171113^,  tciSapis,  Ex.  xxviii.  40,  xxix. 
9,  &c.,  Taivia,  Joseph.  (rrpScpiov  h  ol  ifpe7s  <po- 
povai,  Hesych.)  was  a  TrrAoy  &kwvos,  forming  a 
sort  of  linen  tcenia  or  crown   {are(pdvri),  Joseph, 

Ant.  iii.  7.  The  n!D,3?Q  {^vacrivr]  ridpa)  of  the 
high-priest  (used  also  of  a  regal  crown,  Ez.  xxi.  26) 
was  much  more  splendid  (Ex.  xxviii.  39 ;  Lev.  viii. 
9 ;  "an  ornament  of  honor,  a  costly  work,  the  de- 
sire of  the  eyes,"  Ecclus.  xlv.  12 ;  "  the  holy  crown," 
Lev.  viii.  9,  so  called  from  the  Tetragrammaton  in- 
scribed on  it;  Sopranes,  de  Re  Vest.  .Jud.,  p.  441). 
It  had  a  second  fiUct  of  blue  lace  (e'l  vaKivOov 
TTeiroiKiXfj.ei'OS,  the  color  being  chosen  as  a  type  of 

heaven),  and  over  it  a  golden  diadem  ("1.J3,  Ex- 
xxix.  6),  "on  which  blossomed  a  golden  calyx  hke 
the  flower  of  the  vocrKiia/jLos  "  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  6). 

The  gold  band  (V"*??  LXX.  ireTa\ov,  Orig.  IXacr- 
TTipiov,  Dts  Stirnblatt,  Luther)  was  tied  behind 
with  blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers),  and  be- 
ing two  fingers  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not  in 
bas-relief  as  Abarbanel  says)  "Holiness  to  the 
l-ord."     (Comp.   Rev.  xvii.  5;  Braunius,  de  Vest. 
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Sacerd.  ii.  22;  Maimon.  de  Apparahi  Temph,  ii. 
1;  Eeland,  .-ijitiq.  ii.  10;  Carpzov.  Appar.  Crk.  p. 
B5;  Joseph.  B.  y.  v.  5,  §  7;  Philo,  dt  Vil.  Mosls, 
iii.  519.)  Some  suppose  that  Joseplius  i.s  describ- 
ing a  hiter  crown  given  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Jaddua.  (Jennings's  Jew.  Aiil.  p.  158.)  The  use 
of  the  crown  by  priests  and  in  rehgious  services 
was  universal,  and  perhaps  the  badge  belonged  at 


Crowns  worn  by  Assyrian  kings.     (From  Nimroud  and 
Kouyuujik.) 

first  "  rather  to  tlie  pontificalia  than  the  regalia." 
Thus  Q.  Fabius  I'ictor  says  that  the  first  crown 
was  used  by  Janus  when  sacrijiciiuj.  •'  A  striped 
head-dress  and  queue,"  or  "a  short  nig,  on  which 
a  band  was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp,  the 
8yml)ol  of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Esypt 
in  religious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  J:'<;i/pt. 
iii.  354,  Ji(j.  13).  The  crown  worn  by  the  kings 
of  .\ssyria  was  "  a  high  mitre  .  .  .  frequently 
adorned  with  flowers,  &c.,  and  arranged  in  bands 
of  linen  or  silk.  Originally  there  was  only  one 
band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two,  and  the  orna- 
ments were  richer"  (I.ayard,  ii.  320,  and  the  illus- 
trations in  Jahn,  Arch.  Germ.  ed.  pt.  i.  vol.  ii.  tab. 
ix.  4  and  8). 

There  are  several  words  in  Scripture  for  a  crown 

I)eside3  those  mentioned;  as  "IMQ,  the  head-dress 
of  bridegrooms,  Is.  Ixi.  10,  /xlrpa,  LXX. ;  Bar.  v. 
2;    Ez.  xxiv.   17   {rpixaif^a),  and  of   women,   Is. 

iii.  20  UfiTrKSKiov?);    n^'^DV,  a  head-dress  of 

great  splendor  (Is.  xxviii.  5);  n"*"l7>  *  wreath  of 
flowers  {crrtcpayos),  Prov.  i.  9,  iv.  9:  such  \vreaths 

were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Is.  xxviii.  1 ).  ^"^3^, 
a  common  tiara  or  turiian,  Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  iii. 
23  (but  LXX.  SiwKois,  dtptcTTpov)-  The  words 
")T3,  *^n3,  and  SvS'^S,  are  spoken  of  under 
DiADKM.     The  general  word  is  H"!^!?,  and  we 

must  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  tiirbnn  irra- 
rliated  with  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value, 
which  often  form  aigrettes  for  feathers,  as  in  the 
crowns  of  modern  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such  was 
[irobably  the  crown,  which  with  its  precious  stones 
weighed  (or  rather  "wa.s  worth")  a  talent,  taken 
by  David  from  the  kingof  .\!iinion  at  i;al)liah,  and 
used  as  the  state  crown  of  .hidali  (2  Sam.  xii.  ■')()). 
Some  groundlcs.sly  supp<«e  that  l)piti!.'  too  heavy  to 
wear,  it  w;us  nufpi'nihd  over  his  head.  The  inyal 
crown  was  sometimes  liuried  with  the  kiiii;  (.Schick- 
ard,  ./i«  Iie;i-  vi.  19,  421).  Idolatrous  nations  also 
"made  crowns  for  the  head  of  their  gods"  (l'".p. 
ler.  9)  [or  liar.  vi.  «]. 

Tlie  Jews  boast  tliat  three  crowns  were  gi\pn  to 
them:  nilH  iriD,  the  crown  of  the  Liw;  "^,13 
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n31 12,  the  crown  of  priesthood;  and  mD^Q, 

the  royal  crown,  better  than  all,  which  is  "IHD 

31t5  Dti7,  the  cro^vn  of  a  good  name  (Carpzov. 
Apparat.  Critic,  p.  60;  Othonis  Lex.  Talm.  r.  t 
Corona). 

'S.Tetpavos  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  every  kind  of 
crown;  but  aiffxfxa  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for 
the  garlands  used  with  victims.  In  the  Byzantine 
Court  the  latter  word  was  confined  to  the  imperiid 
crown  (Du  Fresne,  Ghss.  Grcec.  p.  1442).  The 
use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  made  to 
"7nr(ny  crowns"  worn  in  token  of  extended  do- 
minion. Thus  the  kings  of  F^gypt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  "  pshent "  or  united  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  l'>gypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eijypt. 
iii.  351  ff. ;  comp.  Layard,  ii.  320);  and  Ptolemy 
Philometor  wore  two  diadems,  one  for  Fkirope  and 
one  for  Asia.  Similarlj'  the  three  crowns  of  the 
Papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of  power:  the 
first  corona  was  added  to  the  mitra  by  Alexander 
III.,  in  1159;  the  second  by  Boniface  A'lII.,  in 
1303 ;  and  the  third  by  Uri.an  V.,  in  13G2. 

The  laurel,  pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to  vic- 
tors in  the  great  games  of  Greece  are  finely  alluded 
to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25;  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  ic.)." 
They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  laurel- 
wreath  assumed  by  Ajiollo  on  conquering  the  Py- 
thon (Tert.  de  Cor.  Mil.  cc.  7,  15).  "Crown"  is 
often  used  figuratively  in  the  Bible  (Prov.  xii.  4, 
xvii.  6;  Is.  xxviii.  5;  Phil.  iv.  1,  ix.).  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars,  tables,  <tc. 
(Ex.  XXV.  25,  lie;  Deut.  xxii.  8,  TroiTJerfir  orec^a- 
VT\v  Tw  Sw/xutI  ffov.  "  Projectui,%  coronarum,"^ 
Vitr.  ii.  8;  "  Angusti  muri  corona,"  Q.  Curt.  ix.  4, 
30).  The  ancients  as  well  as  the  modems  had  a 
coin  called  "  a  crown  "  (rhv  (Tr(<pavov  hv  ocpf'iKfTf, 
1  Mace.  xiii.  39,  x.  29,  A.  V.  "crown-tax,"  f. 
Suid.  s.  V.  ffTf<j)aytKhv  TfKffffjia)-      [l>l.\l)i:.M.] 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  (iaschalins  (de 
Coronis  Ubri  x.)  and  Meursius  {de  Corona,  llafni«, 
1671).  For  others,  see  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  xiv. 
13.  F.  W.  F. 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  {crTf<pavos  e'|  aKav 
dif,  Matt,  xxvii.  29).  Our  Lord  was  crowned 
with  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  lioman  soldiers. 
The  oliject  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not  the 
infliction  of  ])ain,  as  has  generally  been  supixised. 
The  Ithamnus  or  Spina  Christ i,  although  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  caimot  be  the 
plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  are  so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  {ir\(- 
^avTd)  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved  .acanthus 
(bear's-foot)  is  totally  imsuited  for  the  purpose. 
II:id  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  have  been  i^  iiKdv6r]s.  ()l)vi(>u.sl\ 
some  small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant;  ]H'rhapf. 
cippirv.^  spimme  (Keland's  PaUvilina,  ii.  52)). 
Il.isselquist  (TraVih,  p.  2(!0)  says  that  the  thorn 
used  was  the  Arabian  S'idik.  "  It  was  very  suit- 
able for  their  purjMise,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns 
which  inflict  painful  wounds;  and  its  flexible, 
pliant,  and  rounil  branches  might  easily  \>c  |)laite<l 
in  the  form  of  a  crown."  If  also  rcnembles  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical  pur 

"  *  On  Pniir*  nw  of  metaphors  derived  from  thl* 

SO'lirc,  «H}  U  VMIi.l  1  .VlllLT.  ihI    ).  H. 
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pose  CRosemmiller,  Botimy  of  Script,  p.  202,  Eug. 
ed.).  On  the  Empress  Helena's  supposed  discov- 
ery of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  its  subsequent  fate, 
see  Gibbon,  ii.  306,  vi.  66,  ed.  Milman. 

F.  W.  F. 

CRUCIFIXION  ((TTavpovv,  avaffravpovv, 
aKo\oiri(ftv,  irpoariXovif  (and,  less  properly,  ava- 
(TKivSvAeveiy)  '■  cruci  or  jxitidulo  affi(/ere,  stijfif/ere, 
or  simply  fgtre  (Tert.  de  Pat.  iii.),  cruciare 
(Auson.),  ad  pnlum  alligare,  crucem  allcui  stat- 
uere,  in  crucem  agere,  iollere,  &c. :  the  sufferer  was 
called  crucinritis).  The  variety  of  the  phrases 
shows  the  extreme  commonness  of  the  punishment, 
tho  invention  of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Senurauiis.  It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
(as  in  the  case  of  Inai'us,  Thuc.  i.  30;  Gen.  xl. 
19),  the  Carthaginians  (as  in  the  case  of  Hanno, 
&c.,  Val.  Max.  ii.  7;  Sil.  Ital.  ii.  3U),  the  Per- 
sians (Polycrates,  &c.,  Hei'od.  iii.  125,  iv.  43;  Esth. 
vii.  10,  (XTavpaidriTai  eV  aiirS,  LXX.  v.  14),  the 
Assyrians  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1),  Scythians  (id.  ii.  44), 
Indians  (id.  ii.  18),  (Winer,  s.  v.  Kreiiziyung.,) 
Germans  (possibly,  Tac.  Germ.  12),  and  very  fre- 
quent from  the  earliest  times  {reste  suspendito,  Liv. 
i.  26)  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicei'o, 
however,  refers  it,  not  (as  Livy)  to  the  early  kings, 
but  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  (jvo  Rab.  4);  Aurel. 
Victor  Calls  it  "  Vetus  veterrimumquc  (an  teterr.  ? ) 
patibulorum  supplicium."  Both  Kpifxav  and  sus- 
pendere  (Ov.  ills,  299)  refer  to  death  by  crucijix- 
ion  ;  thus  in  speaking  of  Alexander's  crucifixion  of 
2000  Tyrians,  ayeKpe/xacreu  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers 
to  the  cnccibus  aj/ixus,  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was  kno%vn  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  on  which 
Winer  quotes  a  monograph  by  Bormitius.  It  is  as- 
serted to  have  been  so  by  Baronius  (Annal.  i.  xxxiv. ), 
Sigonius  (de  Rep.  Hebr.  vi.  8),  &c.,  who  are  re- 
futed by  Casaubon  (c.  Baron.  Exerc.  xvi. ;  Carp- 
zov.  Apparat.  Crit.  p.   591).     The   Hebrew  words 

said  to  allude  to  it  are  HTTI  (sometimes  with  the 

addition  of  \^Vn  V^;  hence  the  Jews  in  polemics 

caU  our  Lord  "^ibn,  and  Christians  ''ibrmmi?, 

"  worshippers  of  the  crucified  ")  and  37p^,  both  of 
which  in  A.  V.  are  generally  rendered  "  to  hang  " 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  10;  Deut.  xxi.  22;  Num.  xxv.  4; 
Job  xxvi.  7);  for  which  (Travpocn  occurs  in  the 
LiXX.  (Esth.  vii.  10),  and  crucijixerunt  in  the 
Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9).  The  Jewish  account  of 
the  matter  (in  Maimonides  and  the  Eabbis)  is,  that 
the  exposure  of  the  body  tied  to  a  stake  by  its 
hands  (which  might  loosely  be  called  crucifixion), 
took  place  aj'ler  death  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  31 ;  Othonis  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  Supplicia  ; 
Belaud,  Ant.  ii.  6 ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Errms.,  v. 
21).  Even  the  placing  of  a  head  on  a  single  up- 
right pole  has  been  called  crucifixion.  This  cus 
torn  of  crucifixion  after  death  (which  seems  to  be 
implied  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23),  was  by  no  means 
rare;  men  were  ^rs?  killed  in  mercy  (Suet.  Cces. ; 
Herod,  iii.  12.5;  Blut.  Ck-om.  .38).  According  to 
a  strange  story  in  I'liny  (xxxvi.  15,  §  24),  it  was 
adopted  by  Tarquin,  as  a  post  mortem  disgrace,  to 
prevent  the  prevalence  of  suicide.  It  seems  on  the 
whole  tliat  the  Kaljbis  are  correct  in  asserting  that 
Ihia  exposure  is  intended  in  Scripture,  since  the 
Mosaic  capital  punishments  were  four  (namely,  the 
sword,  Ex.  xxi.,  strani;ling,  fire,  Lev.  xx.,  and  ston- 
ing, Deut.  xxi.).  riiilo  indeed  says  (de  Leg.  spir.) 
33 
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that  Moses  adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  pun- 
ishment, because  it  was  ^hcwwst  he  could  discover; 
but  the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi.  23)  does  not  prove 
his  assertion.  Probably  therefore  the  Jews  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Eomans  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §  2; 
de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12,  §  6;  Vtt.  75,  &c.),  although 
there  may  have  been  a  few  isolated  instances  of  it 
before  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §  2). 

It  was  unanimousl)  considered  the  most  horrible 
form  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
"  cross  "  precedes  '•  burning  "  in  the  law-books 
(Lips,  de  Cruce,  ii.  1).  Hence  it  is  called  "crude- 
lissinium  teterrimumque  supplicium  "  (Cic.  Fe/v.  v. 
66),  "  extrema  poena"  (Apul.  t/e  Ars.  Asin.  x.), 
"summum  supphcium  "  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxi., 
&c.) ;  and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  factitious  horror 
from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans also  tlie  degradation  was  a  part  of  the  inflic- 
tion, since  it  was  especially  a  servile  supplicium 
(Tac.  //.  iv.  11;  Juv.  y\.  218;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  8,  &c.; 
Plaut.  passim),  so  that  even  a  freedman  ceased  to 
dread  it  (Cic.  pro  Rab.  5);  or  if  applied  to  freemen, 
only  in  the  ca,se  of  the  vilest  crimmals,  thieves, 
&c.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  10;  B.  J.  v.  11,  §  1; 
Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxiii. ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  23). 
Indeed  exemption  from  it  was  the  privilege  of  every 
Roman  citizen  by  the  jus  civitatis  (Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
1,  3).  Our  Lord  was  condemned  to  it  by  the  pop- 
ular cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  23,  as  often  hap- 
pened to  the  early  Christians)  on  the  charge  of  se- 
dition against  Caesar  (Luke  xxiii.  2),  although  the 
Sanhedrim  had  previously  condemned  him  on  the 
totally  distinct  charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds 
of  Jews  were  crucified  on  this  charge^  as  by  Florus 
(Joseph.  Bell.  .Jud.  ii.  14,  §  9)  and  Varus,  who 
crucified  2000  at  once  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  10). 

We  now  purpose  briefly  to  sketch  the  steps  of 
the  punishment,  omitting  only  such  parts  of  it  as 
have  been  already  detailed  under  Chsoss. 

The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other  in- 
sults to  which  our  Ix>rd  was  subjected  were  illegal, 
and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  jietulance  of  the 
brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  properly  com- 
menced with  scourging,  after  the  crhiiinal  had  been 
stripped;  hence  in  the  common  form  of  sentence 
we  find  "  summove,  Uctor,  despolia,  verbera,"  &c. 
(Liv.  i.  26).  For  this  there  are  a  host  of  authori- 
ties, Liv.  xxvi.  13;  Q.  Curt.  vii.  11;  Luc.  de  Fiscal. 
2 ;  Jer.  Comment,  ad  Matt,  xxvii.  26,  &c.  It  wag 
inflicted  not  with  the  comparatively  mild  rirgce,  but 
the  more  terrible  flagellum  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3 ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  24,  25),  which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Deut. 
xxv.  3).  Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers  often 
stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  <fec.,  to  heighten  the  pain 
(the  fxaarril  aaTpayaKari]  mentioned  by  Athen- 
ffius,  (fee. ;  "  flagrum  pecuinis  ossibus  catenatum," 
ApuL),  which  was  often  so  intense  that  the  sufferer 
died  under  it  (Ulp.  de  Pmnis,  1.  viii.).  The  scourg- 
ing generally  took  place  at  a  column,  and  the  one 
to  which  our  Lord  was  Ijound  was  seen  by  .Jerome, 
Prudentius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c.,  and  is  still 
shovra  at  several  churches  among  the  relics.  In 
our  Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction  seems 
neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scourging  after  the 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  i.  7 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  28,  ii. 
14,  §  9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture  (Acts 
xxii.  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  before  the  sentence, 
to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity  from  further 
punishment  (Luke  xxiii.  22;  John  xix.  1);  and  if 
tliis  view  be  correct,  the  (ppayeWaxras  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  26  is  retrospective,  as  so  great  an  anguish 
could   hardly  have  been  endured   twice  (see   Poli 
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Sijnopn's,  rul  loc.).  How  severe  it  was  is  iiidieaU-<I 
In  jHophecy  (I'a.  xxxv.  15,  Is.  1.  0).  N'ossiuo  con- 
glflfi-s  tliat  it  W!i3  partly  legal,  partly  tenUtiive 
(//■'/Hj.  Page.  V.  i;j). 

Tile  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  it  (I'lut.  </e  iis  (jui  stro,  itc.  9;  Ar- 
t«n]id.  Oneirorr.  ii.  Gl ;  John  xix.  17;  "  Patil)ulum 
ferat  per  urbem,  deinde  attigatur  cniei,"  I'laut.  CVir- 
tM/TUtr.).  Hence  the  term  /•'«)•<•//<;/■,:=  crussbearer. 
This  was  prefii;urcd  hy  Isaac  carrying;  the  icootl  in 
^en.  xxii.  G,  where  even  the  .lews  notice  tlie  paral- 
lel; and  to  this  the  fathers  fantastically  a|)plied  tlic 
expression  in  Is.  ix.  6,  "  the  government  shall  be 
upon  liis  slioulder."  They  were  sometimes  scourirefl 
and  goaded  on  the  way  (I'laiit.  Moslel.  i.  1,  ir2). 
"  In  some  old  figures  we  see  our  l>ord  descriljed 
with  a  table  appendent  to  the  fringe  of  his  gar- 
ment, set  fidl  of  nails  and  pointed  injn  "  (.Jer. 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2.  "  Hwrebas  bgno 
quod  tuleras,".  Cypr.  de  Pat.  p.  50).  [Simon  of 
Oyuenk.] 

The  place  of  execution  was  outside  the  city 
("  post  urliem,"  Cic.  Vei-r.  v.  GO;  "  extra portani," 
Plant,  ^fil.  Gl.  ii.  4,  6;  1  K.  xxi.  13;  Acts  vii. 
58;  Heb.  xiii.  12;  and  in  camps  "extra  vallum  "), 
often  in  some  public  ro.id  ((^uinct.  Decl.  275)  or 
other  conspicuous  |)lace  like  the  Campus  Martius 
(Cic.  pro  Jiabirio),  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.).  This  might  sometimes 
be  a  hill  (Val.  Max.  ^.);  it  is  however  merely  tra- 
diti  m  to  call  Golu'otha  a  liill ;  in  the  Evangelists  it 
is  called  T(<7roj  [Cai.vaisy].  Arrived  at  tlie  place 
of  execution,  the  suHerer  was  strippefl  naked  (Ar- 
temid.  Ontir0cr.  ii.  58),  the  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  sjldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  .35;  Dig.  xlviii. 
20,  fi);  possilily  not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins 
was  allowed  him ;  at  least  among  the  .lews  tiie  rule 
was  "that  a  man  should  be  st<}ned  naked,"  where 
what  follows  shows  tiiat  "  naked  "  must  mil  be  taken 
in  its  restricted  sense.  The  cross  was  then  driven 
into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  tlie  condemned 
were  a  foot  or  two  above  the  earth  (in  pictures  of 
the  cnicifixion  the  cross  is  generally  much  too  large 
and  high),  and  lie  was  liftetl  uiwn  it  ("agere,"  "ex- 
currere,"  "  toUere,"  "ascendcre  in  crucem  ;  "  Pru- 
dent, irspj  (7T€(^:  I'laut.  Afoittcl.  "  CV«cw(i/(w ;  "  Id. 
Jin-fli.  ii.  ;{.  I2S;  avriyov,  ^yov,  ijyov  (U  &Kpov 
TfAos,  (ireg.  Naz. ),  or  else  stretched  upin  it  on  the 
ground,  and  then  lifted  with  it,  to  whicii  there  seems 
to  l>e  an  allusion  in  a  lost  proi)liPcy  quoted  by  Hama- 
baa  {h'p.  12),  orav  ^v\ov  kKiO?)  Ka\  avaaT-ij  (Pear- 
son on  Cried,  Art.  iv.).  The  former  method  was 
the  commoner,  for  we  often  read  (as  in  Msth.  vii. 
10,  Ac.)  of  the  cross  being  erected  beforehand  in 
terrorem.  Uefore  the  nailing  or  iiinding  t(X)k  place 
(for  which  see  Cko8.s),  a  medicate<l  cup  was  given 
out  of  kindness  to  coiifu.se  the  senses  and  deaden 
the  p;uigs  of  tlie  sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  G),  usually 
of  olyos  ia/xvpntafxtvos  or  KfKi^aywfjLti/os,  as 
anioi>g  the  .lews  (Lightfoot,  //or.  //rhr.  nd  Malt. 
xxvii.),  because  myrrh  was  s<j|ioritic.  Our  Ixird  re- 
fused it  that  his  senses  might  lie  clear  (.Matt,  xxvii. 
;U;  Mark  xv.  2.3.      Mainion.  Sonhfd.  xiii.).     St. 

Matt,  calls  it  ofoj/ifri  x"^^*  (V^^^>  *"  expres- 
lion  useil  in  reference  to  Ps.  Ixix.  21,  but  not  strictly 
accurate.  This  mercifully  intended  draught  must 
not  be  confoundwl  with  the  »ixmgeful  of  vinegar 


a  *  The  nialefocton  (icaicoCpyoi)  rrurlflcd  with  the 
krloiir  went  not  "  fhierea  "  (icAfirra  )  •«  In  the  A.  V  , 
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(or  jMigra,  the  common  drink  of  Iloman  soldien, 
Spart.  //adr.\  Phut.  .1A7.  Gl.  iii.  2,  2.3),  which 
wa-s  put  on  a  hys.sof>-stalk  and  offered  to  our  Lord 
in  mocking  and  contemptuous  pity  (.Matt,  xxvii 
48;  Luke  xxiii.  :JG);  this  He  tasted  to  allay  th« 
agonies  of  thirst  (.John  xix.  29). 

Our  Ixird  was  crucified  between  two  "thieves  "  <" 
or  "malefactors"  (then  so  common  in  Palestine, 
.Joseph.  B.  ./.  ii.  6,  Ac),  according  to  prophecy  (Is. 
liii.  12 ) ;  and  was  watched  according  to  custom  by 
a  party  of  four  soldiers  (.John  xix.  23)  with  their 
centurion  (Koua-rwSia,  Matt,  xxvii.  66;  "miles  qui 
cnices  a.ssurabat,"  Petr.  Sot.  iii.  6;  Plut.  \lt.  Ckom. 
c.  38),  wliose  express  office  was  to  prevent  the  sur- 
reption  of  the  body.  This  was  necessary  from  the 
lingering  character  of  the  death,  which  sonictimea 
did  nijt  sujiervene  even  for  three  days,  and  was  at 
last  the  result  of  gradual  l)eiiumbing  and  starva- 
tion (Euseb.  viii.  8;  Sen.  Prov.  3).  Hut  for  this 
guard,  the  persons  might  have  been  taken  down 
and  recovered,  as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of 
a  friend  of  .losephus,  though  only  one  survived  out 
of  three  to  which  the  same  dfpairfia  fTrijutXeffTctTTj 
was  applied  ( 17^  c.  75).  Among  the  ConvuLsion- 
naires  in  the  reign  of  Ix)uis  XV.  women  would  be 
rei)eatedly  crucified,  and  even  remain  on  the  cro9« 
three  hours;  we  are  told  of  one  who  underwent  it 
23  times  {/■.'ncycl.  Mefr.  s.  v.  Cross):  the  pain  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  in  the  noiliii;/,  and  not 
more  than  a  basinful  of  blo<jd  was  lost.  Still  we 
cannot  believe  from  the  Martyroloiries  that  Victor- 
inus  (crucified  head  downwards)  lived  three  days, 
or  Timotheus  and  Maura  nine  days.  Eracture  of 
the  l^s  (PLaut.  Poen.  iv.  2,  G4)  was  esi)ecially 
adopted  by  the  .Jews  to  hasten  death  (.lohn  xix. 
31),  and  it  w:is  a  mitigation  of  the  [lunishmcnt,  as 
observed  by  Oriiren.  But  the  unusual  rapidity  of 
our  Lord's  death  w.as  due  to  the  depth  of  his  preri- 
ous  agonies  (which  appears  from  his  inability  to 
liear  his  own  cross  far)  and  to  his  mental  anguish 
(Schoettgen,  I/or.  J/tbr.  vi.  3;  P>e  Pass.  Mtssire), 
or  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from 
peculiarities  of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to 
explain  the  "giving  up  the  ghost"  as  a  miracle 
(Heb.  V.  7?),  or  s:iy  with  Cyprian,  "  Prevcnto  car- 
nificis  officio,  spiritum  sponte  dimisit "  {ndv.  De- 
melr.).  Still  less  can  the  common  cavil  of  infidel- 
ity be  thought  noteworthy,  since  had  our  I>ord 
l)een  in  a  swoon  the  piercing  of  his  pericardium 
(proved  by  the  apjiearance  of  lymph  and  blood) 
would  have  insured  death.  (See  I'Lschenbach, 
Oj'itsc.  Med.  de  Servniore  mm  npparenter  sed 
fere  mortuo,  and  Gruner  de  Morle  Chritti  rum 
syiiiipticd,  quoted  by  Jalin  in  the  Arch.  Bibl.) 
Pilate  expressly  solis/fed  himself  of  the  actual 
deoth  liy  questioning  the  centurion  (Mark  xv.  44); 
and  the  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  thia 
case  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  type  (Ex.  xii.-46). 
Other  modes  of  hastening  death  were  by  Ughting 
fires  under  the  cross  (hence  the  nicknames  Snr- 
mentiiii  and  Semaxii,  Tert.  Apolot/.  c.  50),  or  let- 
ting ^oose  wild  l)easts  on  the  crucified  (Suet.  Ncr, 
49). 

(jcnerally  the  bo<ly  was  suffered  to  rot  cm  the 
cross  (Cic.  Tiisc.  Q.  i.  43;  Sil.  lt:d.  riii.  486),  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii.  12),  or  to  lie 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  (.\pul.  de  Aur.  Asin. 
c.  G;  Hor.  A>>.  i.  16,  48;  Juv.  xiv.  77).     Sepulture 


but  "  robbew  "  (Ayitrrai).     Tlie  Greek  makea  a  (lUtia»' 
tton  between  the  t'eruiR  (JoIid  z.  8).     !*ee  Tpwtes. 
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Rra8  genersill.y  therefore  forbidden,  though  it  might 
36  granted  as  a  speci:d  favor  or  on  grand  occasions 
^Ulp.  1.  ix.  De  off.  Pascoiis.).  But  in  consequence 
af  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national  exception 
was  made  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  58 ;  of. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5,  §  2). 

Having  thus  traced  the  whole  process  of  cruci- 
fixion, it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  endured, 
which  we  shall  very  briefly  abridge  from  the  treatise 
of  the  physician  Kichter  (in  Jahn's  Arch.  BibL). 
I'liese  are,  1.  The  unnatural  position  and  violent 
tension  of  the  body,  which  cause  a  painful  sensation 
from  the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails  being  driven 
through  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are  full 
of  ntrves  and  ieTulons  (and  yet  at  a  distance  from 
^  tli»  heart)  create  the  most  exquisite  anguish.  3. 
The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  and  lacerations 
brings  on  inflammation,  which  tends  to  become 
gangrene,  and  every  moment  increases  the  poignancy 
of  suffering.  4.  In  the  distended  parts  of  the  body 
more  blood  flows  through  the  arteri&s  than  can  be 
carried  back  into  tlie  veins :  hence  too  much  blood 
finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the  head  and 
stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction  of 
circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety,  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  The  inexpressible  misery  of  ffv  id- 
U'dly  incrensiiiff  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all 
which  we  may  add,  6.   Hurning  and  ragmg  thirst. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punisliment 
was  happily  aboUshed  by  Constantine  (Sozom.  i.  8), 
probably  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  Lips, 
t/c  Cruce,  iii.  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we 
Lave  no  more  definite  account  of  tlie  matter.  "  An 
edict  so  honorable  to  Christianity,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  deserved  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  instead 
of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  5th  and  18th  titles  of 
the  !)th  book  "  (ii.  154,  note) 

An  explanation  of  the  otlier  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary 
than  a  dictionary.  On  the  txpes  and  prophecies 
of  it,  besides  those  adihiced,  see  Cypr.  Tistim.  ii. 
2).  On  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  see  Light- 
f.^ot  nd  Matt,  xxvii.  52  (there  is  a  monograph  by 
(jebaverius  —  Dissert,  de  Bestir,  sanctorum  cum 
Christo).  On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see 
Schoettgen,  flor.  Hebr.  et  Tidmud.  \\.  3,  8.  [Dark- 
NES.s;  Cross.]  The  chief  authorities  are  quoted 
in  the  article,  and  the  ancient  ones  are  derived  in 
part  fix>m  Lipsius ;  of  whose  most  interesting  treatise, 
De  Cruce,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition,  with 
notes,  would  be  very  acceptable.  On  the  points 
in  which  our  Lord's  crucifixion  differed  fi-om  the 
ordinary  Jewish  customs,  see  Othonis  Lex.  Bab- 
binicum,  s.  v.  Suppliciii ;  Bjiiasus  de  ^forte  J. 
Christi;  Vossius,  Harm.  Passionis ;  Carpzov,  Ap- 
unr-at.  Crit.  p.  591  ff".  &c.  [See  also  Friedlieb, 
irchdologie  der  Leidensgeschichte,  Bonn,  1843; 
Siroud,  Physical  cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ, 
ijfinA.  18  i7;  and  for  \'ery  full  references  to  the 
Iterature  of  every  part  of  the  subject,  Hase,  Leben 
lesH,  5e  Aufl.  Leipz.  1835.  —  A.]       F.  W.  ¥. 

*  The  question,  whether  the  feet  of  Jesus  were 
i:uled  to  the  cross,  Lis  a  bearing  on  the  reality  of 
lis  deatii  and  resurrection;  for,  if  they  were,  it 
*amiot  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  having  been 
resUjred,  without  a  mirac'e,  from  a  merely  apparent 
death,  he  was  able  to  walk  the  same  day  many 
miles  through  a  hilly  country.     The  wounds  of  his 
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feet  would  have  surely  prevented  the  jomiiey  to 
Emmaus.  Influenced,  it  appears,  by  this  consid- 
eration. Dr.  Paulus  published  an  Essay  in  1792, 
asserting  that  the  feet  of  persons  crucified  were  not 
nailed  to  the  cross,  but  rather  bound  to  it  by  cords. 
Forty  years  later,  in  reply  to  arguments  against 
this  view,  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  feet  were 
not  even  bound  to  the  cross,  but  suffered  to  hang 
down  freely.  The  point  in  question  is  one  of  con- 
siderable mterest  and  a  brief  siu'vey  of  the  evidence 
which  relates  to  it  is  therefore  inserted.  (1.)  The 
narrative  of  Luke  (see  xxiv.  39),  seems  to  imply 
that  the  feet,  as  well  as  the  hands,  of  Jesus  were 
nailed  to  the  cross.  For,  according  to  this  narra- 
tive, when  the  two  disciples  whom  Christ  had 
joined  on  their  way  to  Emmaus  had  returned  to 
Jerusalem  and  were  reporting  to  the  eleven  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  astonished  group,  sajing :  "  Peace 
be  unto  you";  and  then,  for  the  double  purjwse 
of  enabling  them  to  identify  fully  his  person,  and 
ascertain  that  his  body  was  real,  he  added :  "  See 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have."  Had  it  been  the  sole  aim  of 
Christ  to  convince  his  disciples  that  they  were  not 
gazmg  at  a  mere  apparition,  the  words,  "  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have,"  would  have  l)een  quite  suffi- 
cient; for  the  act  of  grasping  his  hand  would  have 
afforded  evidence  of  his  possessing  a  genuine  body, 
as  complete  as  could  have  been  gained  by  touching 
his  feet  also.  But  if  he  wished  to  convince  them 
that  they  were  looking  once  more  upon  their  Lord, 
who  had  risen  with  his  own  body  from  the  dead, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  call  their  attention  to 
those  parts  of  his  body  which  would  enable  them 
most  surely  to  identify  it,  that  is,  to  those  which 
bore  the  marks  of  his  recent  crucifixion.  Hence 
the  fact  that  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet  affords  evidence  that  the  marks  of  his  peculiar 
death  were  visible  in  them  both.  (See  Jleyer, 
Bleek,  Alford,  in  loc. )  Moreover,  the  narrative  of 
John  (see  xx.  19  ff'.),  which  pi-obal)ly  describes  the 
same  meeting  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  confirms 
the  interpretation  now  given  to  the  words  presen-ed 
by  Luke.  For,  John  declares  that  Christ  "  showed 
unto  them  both  (icai,  repeated,  Tisch.)  his  hands 
and  his  side  " ;  evidently,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  account,  that  they  might  identify 
him  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  kno\vn  marks  of  violence 
on  his  body,  and  thus  assure  themselves  of  his 
actual  resurrection.  That  John  does  not  mention 
the  feet  of  Christ,  is  surely  no  evidence  that  they 
were  not  shown  for  the  same  purpose  as  his  hands 
and  his  side.  (2.)  Justin  Martyr  twice  refers  to 
the  nailing  of  Christ's  feet  as  a  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  in  Ps.  xxii.  17.  (See  ApoL  i.  c.  35;  Di'tl. 
c.  Tri/ph.  c.  97.)  In  the  former  passage  he  says: 
"  But  the  sentence,  '  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet,'  was  on  account  of  the  nails  fixed  in  his 
hands  and  feet  on  the  cross";  and  in  the  latter: 
"  In  the  twentj'-second  Psalm  David  did  thus 
typically  speak  of  his  cross  and  passion :  '  They 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet.'  For  when  they 
crucified  him  they  pierced  his  hands  and  his  feet 
by  driving  nails  into  them."  Justin  distinctly 
affirms  that  the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  of  Christ 
were  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  that  by  this  act  a 
prediction  of  the  0.  T.  respecting;  him  was  fulfilled, 
iiut  he  does  not  intimate  that  his  crucifixion  dif- 
fered  in   any  respect  from   the   same  punishment 
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A8  it  was  iisunlly  intlictcd  u[ion  crimiiiala.  find  he 
recoj;nized  the  iiuiliii<;  of  hia  feet  as  a  peculiarity, 
be  would  have  beeu  liiiely  to  call  attention  to  it 
aw  :mi;ravating  his  suffering.  He  may  have  been 
misled  by  the  Septuagint  version  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  verse  quoted  i'roin  tlie  'i-id  Fsalm,  but  he 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  api)eal,  without 
explanation,  to  its  fultillnient  in  the  manner  of 
(.  hrist'a  death,  had  it  not  been  customary  in  his 
own  day  to  nail  the  feet  of  persons  crucified  to  the 
cross.  Tiiat  lie  was  awpiaiiited  with  the  process 
of  crucifixion  by  the  Houians  may  I*  inferred  from 
his  minute  description  of  a  cross  {Did.  c.  Tnjph. 
c.  1)1),  and  from  his  general  intelligence.  (3.)  Ter- 
tidlian,  who  also  lived  before  tiiis  kind  of  punisli- 
ment  was  prohibited,  speaks  of  the  nailing  of  the 
feet  in  crucifixion.  (See  Adv.  Mmc.  iii.  19).  He 
refers  to  the  twenty-second  Psalm  as  "  containing 
the  whole  passion  of  (Jhrist,"  and  quotes  the  17th 
verse:  "  Foderunt  manus  mats  et  pedes,"  adding 
tlie  words,  "qua  propria  atrocia  crucis."  These 
words  show  that  TertuUian  regarded  nailing  the 
hands  and  feet  as  a  characteristic  and  most  dread- 
ful feature  of  death  by  tlie  cross.  And  it  is  not 
ea.sy  to  believe  that  such  writers  as  Justin  iMartyr 
and  Tertullian  were  unacquainted  with  this  method 
of  punishment,  so  freiiuent  in  their  times,  or  that 
they  were  likely,  in  refuting  adversaries,  to  bring 
forward  a  passage  from  the  O.  T.  a.s  prophetic  of 
C'iirist's  death,  the  words  of  which  were  but  half 
fidfilled  in  an  ordinary  cnicifixion.  (Compare 
Winer,  Jienln'.  i.  fJTil.)  (4.)  A  passage  in  Plautus 
{MosleWrrid,  ii.  1)  ajipears  to  favor  the  view  that 
the  feet  were  nailed  to  the  cross.  It  is  the  Lmguage, 
of  a  slave  on  the  approacii  of  his  Blaster,  against 
whom  he  had  coniniitte<l  many  offen.ses  during  his 
al)sence.  He  cries  out  in  fear  of  the  punishment 
which  might  be  iiiHicted  on  himself:  — 

"£go  dabo  ei  talentuu,  primus  qui  in  crucein  czcu- 
currerit ; 
Sed  ea  lege,  ut  afligantur  bis  pedes,  bis  brachia." 

The  unusual  severity  of  punishment  is  here  expressed 
by  the  word  bh :  tlie  structure  of  the  sentence  does 
not  point  to  the  nailing  of  the  feet  as  jjeculiar.  (.5.) 
Keference  is  made  by  several  writers  of  the  fil'th 
century  to  certain  nails  whicli  the  Empress  Helena 
found  with  the  tnie  cross  and  sent  to  Constantine 
her  .son.  (.Socrotc-s.  //.  I-',,  i.  17;  Theodoret,  //.  E. 
i.  18;  Sozonien,  //.  I',  ii.  1;  liufinus,  //.  K.  ii.  8; 
Ambrose,  Ontlin  </c  ohiln  Tlieadoi.  47.)  Hut  the 
statements  of  these  writers  are  apparently  contra- 
dictory, and  certainly  of  Httle  value.  (0.)  The  fol- 
lowing cla-ssicai  writers  have  also  been  referred  to 
on  the  point  in  question.  Xeno|>hon  E])hcsius  (iv. 
2)  asserts  tiiat  in  l'-gy])t  the  liands  and  feet  were 
simply  bound  to  tlie  cross,  but  this  only  proves 
that  the  J-lgyptian  nietliod  of  crucifixion  diHcrcd 
from  the  lionian.  Lucan  (/'//frr.  vi.  .')4;3  ff.)  men- 
tions tlie  nailing  of  the  h.aiids  and  tlie  use  of  cords, 
but  he  does  not  aim  to  give  a  full  account  of  rriici- 
fixion,  and  the  conls  ni.ay  have  been  used  to  bind 
the  body  more  firmly  to  the  cross.  (See  Winer. 
Rvidir.  \.  078.)  In  the  mock  crucifixion  of  .\miir, 
descrilied  by  .Ausonius  (Idijl.  viii.  .OO  ff. ),  the 
oriijirii  (itrocin  mirtg  would  have  Iwen  out  of 
place,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  victim's 
bands  and  feet  are  represented  a.s  merely  bound  to 
the  tree.  And  though  the  dialogue  of  I.iici.an 
(Pfomelh.  i.  2)  speaks  only  of  nailing  the  hands. 
It  ilpscrilM»s  no  proiier  crucifixion,  and  hence  gives 
iK.     ruHtw.irthy   evidence  in   resjiect   to  the   usual 
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method.  The  nailing  of  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  Mat 
cross  may  therefore  lie  said  to  rest  on  satisfactory 
evidence;  but  whether  a  single  naLl  was  driven 
through  both  feet,  or  they  were  fastened  separately 
to  the  cross,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certiiinty.  Literature :  Paulus,  in  Mcmomb.  iv. 
30  ff. ;  (Jommtnt.  iii.  704  ff. ;  Kxeytt.  Uandh.  iii. 
ii.  009  ff. ;  Hug,  in  the  Frtlb.  ZAlichr'ifl,  iii.  167 
ff.  V.  18  ff.  vii.  141  ff.;  Biihr,  in  Hiiffel  und  Hey- 
denreich's  Zailichrift.,  ii.  ii.,  and  in  Tholuck's  Liler, 
Anztiij.  1835,  Nos.  1-0 ;  Winer,  f/e  P^diim  A[/ixione, 
Lips.  1845,  and  Jlealw.  art.  Krtuz'njuvij ;  Meyer. 
Cominent.  on  Matt,  xxvii.  35,  and  I^uke  xxiv.  39: 
Neander,  Lift  of  Christ,  Anier.  ed.  p.  418 ;  lUlicott's 
Life,  of  C'lirigt,  Anier.  ed.  p.  318,  note;  Andrews's 
Lift  of  our  Jj/rd,  p.  537.  A.  H. 

CRUSE,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  appa  • 

rently  without  any  special  intention,  to  translate 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  Tzapp(tc/i(dh,  "iHS^  (from  P  -!?,  a  root 
with  the  idea  of  width ;  comp.  ampulla,  from  am- 
icus). Some  clew  to  the  nature  of  this  vessel  is 
perhaps  aflbrded  by  its  mention  as  being  full  of 
water  at  tlie  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  expe- 
dition after  David  (1  Sam.  xx\i.  11,  12,  IG),  and 
also  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  0).  In  a  simihir  case  in 
the  present  day  this  would  be  a  globular  vessel  of 
blue  porous  clay  —  the  ordinary  (jaza  jiottery  — 
aliout  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  neck  of  about  3 
inches  long,  a  small  handle  below  the  neck,  and 
opposite  the  handle  a  straight  spout,  with  an  orifice 
about  the  size  of  a  straw,  through  which  the  water 
is  drunk  or  sucked.  The  form  is  common  also  in 
Spain,  and  will  be  familiar  to  many  from  pictures 
of  S))anish  life.  A  similar  globular  vessel  probably 
contained  the  oil  of  tlie  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K. 
xvii.  12,  14,  10).  For  the  "box"  or  "horn"  in 
which  the  consecrated  oil  was  carried  on  special 
occasions,  see  Oil-. 

2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels  make  when 
emptied  through    the   i^eck   is   suggestive  of  th« 

second  term,  Bakbuk,  P^2|72,  probably  like  the 
(ireek  bombidos,  fi6fj.^v\os,  an  ononiatoix)etie  word. 
This  is  found  but  twice  —  a  "cruse  of  honey,"  1 
K.  xiv.  3;  and  an  "  earthen  bottle,"  Jer.  xix.  1. 

3.  Apparently  very  different  from  both  these  is 

the  other  term,    Tz'luchah,    nn  .'^  (found  also 

in  the  forms  rT'h'b^  and  Hnb^),  from  a  root 

(rT7!I)  signifying  to  sprinkle;    or  perhaps  fronr 

V7!i,  to  ring,  the  root  of  the  word  for  cj-mbal. 
This  was  probably  a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form 
still  common  in  the  East.  It  occurs  2  K.  ii.  20, 
"cruse;"  xxi.  13,  "dish;"  2  C'lir.  xxxv.  13, 
"pans;"  also  Frov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15,  where  the 
figure  is  obscured  by  the  choice  of  the  word 
"  bosom."  G. 

*  What  is  related  of  "  the  erase  of  water " 
placed  by  Saul's  "bolster"  as  he  slept  in  the  cave, 
which  David  so  quietly  removed  without  awaking 
him  (1  .'-iam.  xxvi.  12),  and  of  "  the  cruse  of  water 
at  the  licid  "  (»f  IClijuh  as  "  he  Lay  and  slejit  be- 
neath a  Jiini|)er-biish  "  (1  Kings  xix.  5,  (i),  accords 
l>erfeclly,  says  Fhomson,  with  the  haliits  of  Fjusfem 
life  at  this  d.ay.  "  No  one  ventures  to  tnivel  over 
the  deserts  there  without  his  cruse  of  water;  and  it 
is  very  common  to  plice  one  at  the  bolster,  so  that 
the  owner  can  reach  it  during  the  night.  Tin 
.Vrabs  eat  their  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  it  ii 
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jenerally  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  thirst,  and 
Jie  quautitj-  of  water  which  they  drink  is  enormous. 
The  cruse  is,  therefore,  in  perpetual  demand." 
[Land  and  Book,  n.  21.)  H. 

CRYSTAL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 

the  Hebrew  words  zecucith  (jT'^^IDT)  and  kerach 

(nrn,). 

1.  Zecucith  (y'aAoy:  vitrum)  occurs  only  in  Job 
sxviii.  17,  where  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  more 
valuable  than  "  gold  and  the  crystal."  Notwith- 
standing   the    differ  int    interpretations   of  "  rotk 

9  crystal,"  "  glass,"  ''  adamant,"  &c.,  that  have  been 
assigned  to  this  word,  there  can,  we  think,  be  very 
little  doubt  that  '•  glass  "  is  intended.  The  old 
versions  and  paraphrases  are  in  favor  of  this  inter- 
pretation. The  Targuni  has  zegougitha,  by  which 
the  Talmudists  understand  "  glass."  The  SjTiac 
has  znguyitto ;  the  Arabic  zujoj,  i.  e.  "  glass." 
Schultena  ( Comment,  in  Job.  1.  c. )  conjectures  that 

the  words  zahab  uzecucith  (n^S^DT-l  3nt)  are  a 
hendiadys  to  denote  "  a  valuable  glass  or  crystal 
goblet,"  or  "a  glass  vessel  gilt  with  gold,"  such  a 
one  perhaps  as  that  which  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
broken  to  pieces  in  a  fit  of  anger  (PUny,  //.  jV. 
sxxvii.  2).  Gary  (.Job  I.e.)  translates  the  words 
"  golden  glass;  "  and  very  aptly  compares  a  passage 
in  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  Gl,  ed.  1854),  who. 
speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  making 
glass,  says  "  they  had  even  the  secret  of  introducing 
gold  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  and  in  their 
bottles  a  gold  band  alternates  within  a  set  of  blue, 
green,  and  other  colors."  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  zecucith  of  Job  {l.  c.)  may  denote  such  a  work 
of  art  as  is  referred  to  in  this  quotation.   [Glass.] 

2.  Kerach  {Kpv<TTa\\os-  cnjstallum)  occurs  In 
numerous  passages  in  the  0.  T.  to  denote  "  ice," 
"frost,"  (fee.;  but  once  only  (Ez.  i.  22),  as  is  gen- 
erally understood,  to  signify  "  crystal:  "   "  And  the 

likeness  of  the  fii-niament was  as  the  color 

of  the  magnificent  crystal."  The  ancients  sup- 
posed rock-crystal  to  Ije  merely  ice  congealed  by 
intense  cold ;  whence  the  Greek  word  Kpiia-raWos, 
from  Kpvos,  "cold"  (see  Pliny,  A''.  H.  xxxvii.  2). 
The  similarity  of  appearance  between  ice  and  crystal 
jaused  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms  to  express 
these  substances.     The  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulg., 

translates  the  epithet  (S^llSn)  "terrible"  in 
Ez.  {I.  c. );  the  word  would  be  better  rendered 
"splendid."  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Latin  spectabilis.  The  Greek  Kpua-raWos  occurs 
in  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1.  It  may  mean  either  "ice" 
or  "crystal."  Indeed  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
to  depart  from  the  usual  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
h^rach  in  Ez.  (/.  c).  The  upper  vault  of  heaven 
may  well  be  compared  to  "  the  astonishing  bright- 
ness of  ice ''  (see  Harris,  N'at.  Hist,  of  Bible,  art. 
Crystal).  W,  H. 

CUBIT.    [Me.isubes.] 

CUCKOO  (^nt27,  ghachaph  [leanness]  : 
\dpos-  litrun).  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
uthority  for  this  translation  of  the  A.  V.;  the 
Heb.  word  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv. 
lb,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird.  Bochart 
'Hieroz.  iii.  1)  has  attempted  to  show  that  shachaph 
lenotes  the  Cepphug.  The  (Kfircpos)  of  Aristotle 
{Anim.  Hist.  viii.  .5,  §  7;  ix.  23,  §  4),  Nicander 
[Alexipharm.  165),  and  other  Greek  writers,  has 
jeen,  with  sufficient  reason  we  think,  identified  by 
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Schneider  with  the  storm-petrel  ( Thaln-idclroma 
pelagica),  the  Procellurin  pelagica  of  Liunwds. 
The  Schohast  on  Aristophanes  (Plutus)  describes 
the  cepphus  as  a  light  kind  of  gull.  Suidas,  under 
the  word  icfircpos,  says,  "  It  is  a  bird  like  a  gull 
liglit  of  body,  and  sails  o\er  the  waves."  The 
notion  held  by  the  ancients  that  the  cepphus  lived 
on  the  loam  of  the  sea,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
the  habit  the  petrels  have  of  seeking  their  food, 
&c.,  in  the  midst  of  an  agitated  and  frothy  sea; 
the  folly  aseriljed  to  the  bird,  whence  the  Greek 
verb  Ke-n-<p6o^ia.i,  "  to  be  easily  deceived  "  (see  LXX 
in  Prov.  vii.  22),  may  have  some  foundation  in  tin 
fact  that  these  birds  when  on  the  nest  will  allou 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  Hebrew  word  jwints  to  some  "  slender  " 
bird.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  this 
diminutive  bird,  which  woiUd  be  literally  but  a 
mouthful,  is  signified  by  the  shachaph  ;  and  per- 
haps therefore,  as  Jlr.  Tristram  suggests  to  us, 
some  of  the  larger  petrels,  such  as  the  Puffinus 
cinereits  and  P.  anghrum  (shearwater),  which 
abound  in  the  east  of  the  jNIediterranean  and  which 
are  similar  m  their  habits  to  the  storm-petrel,  may 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term."  Of  the  Laridae 
the  Larus  fuscus  and  the  L.  argeniatus  are  two 
common  species  of  Palestine.  W.  H. 

CUCUMBERS  (t:''S'ir,  Ushshuim:  oi 
(TiKvoi.  cucumeres).  This  word  occurs  once  only, 
in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt 
for  which  the  Israelites  longed.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
found  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  &c.,  to  denote  the  plant  now  under  con- 
sideration (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  247).  Eg)'pt  pro- 
duces excellent  cucumbers,  melons,  <ic.  [Melon], 
the  Cucumis  chute  being,  according  to  Hasselquist 
( Trav.  p.  258 ),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known. 
This  plant  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cauro 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  elsewhere 
in  Egypt.  The  fruit,  which  is  somewhat  sweet  and 
cool,  is  eaten,  says  Hasselquist,  by  the  grandees 
and  Europeans  in  Egypt  as  that  from  which  they 
have  least  to  apprehend.  Prosper  Alpinus  {Plant. 
jEgypt.  xxxviii.  p.  54)  sjjeaks  of  this  cucumber  as 
follows :  "  The  Egyi)tians  use  a  certain  kind  of 
cucumber  which  they  call  chate.  This  plant  does 
not  differ  from  the  common  kind,  except  in  size, 
color,  and  tenderness;  it  has  smaller,  whiter,  softer, 
and  rounder  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  longer  and 
greener  than  ours,  with  a  smooth  soft  rind,  and 
more  easy  of  digestion."  The  account  which 
Forskal  {Fhr.  ^gypt.  p.  168)  gives  of  the  Ct*- 
cumis  chate,  which  he  saj's  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Abdellavi  or  Adjur,  does  not  agree  with  what  Has- 
selquist states  with  regard  to  the  locality  where  it 
is  grown,  this  plant  being,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  first-named  writer,  "  the  commonest 
fruit  in  Eg}i)t,  planted  over  whole  fields."  The  C 
chate  is  a  variety  only  of  the  common  melon  ( C 
melo) ;  it  was  once  cultivated  in  l<;ngland  and  callea 
"the  round-leaved  Egyptian  melon;"  but  it  is 
rather  an  insipid  sort.  Besides  the  Cucumis  ctiate, 
the  common  cucumber  ( C.  S'ltivus),  of  which  the 
Arabs  distinguish  a  numtor  of  varieties,  is  common 
in  Egypt.  This  grows  with  the  water-melons;  the 
poor  people  boil  and  eat  it  with  vuiegar;  the  richer 


a  p.  cinereus  and  P.  anglomm  are  both  exposed 
for  sale  as  articles  of  food  In  the  Arab  markets  on  th* 
coast. 
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people  fill  it  with  flesh  and  aroiuatics,  and  make  a 
kind  of  puddings,  whicii,  says  Ihisseliiuist  (p.  257), 
eat  very  well.  "  Both  Cucumis  chale  and  C. 
tdtivus,"  says  Mr.  Tristram,  "are  now  grown  in 
jcreat  qiiautitios  in  ruit'stine:  on  visiting  the  Arab 
school  in  .lerus;ileni  (18J8)  1  observwl  that  the 
dinner  which  the  i-liildren  brought  with  them  to 
school  consisted,  without  exception,  of  a  piece  of 
barley  cake  and  a  raw  cucumber,  which  ihey  eat 
rind  and  all." 

The  prophet  Isiiiah  (i.  8)  foretells  the  desolatioL 
that  was  to  come  ujion  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in 
these  words:  "The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a 
cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers,  as  a  besit^ed  city."  The  cott<age  or 
lodge  here  spoken  of  is  a  rude  temporary  shelter, 
erected  in  the  open  grounds  where  vines,  cucum- 
bers, gourds,  A-c,  are  grown,  in  which  some  lonely 
man  or  boy  is  set  to  watch,  either  to  guard  the 
plants  fix)m  robbers,  or  to  scare  away  the  fo.\es  and 
jackals  from  the  vines.  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and 
Book,  ii.  11)  well  illustrates  this  passage  of  Script- 
ure, and  brings  out  its  full  force.  The  little  wood- 
cut which  he  gives  of  the  lodge  at  Butaiha  repre- 
sents such  a  shelter  as  is  alluded  to  above:  by  and 
by,  when  the  crop  is  gathered  and  the  lodge  for- 
saken, the  "  poles  will  fall  down  or  lean  every  way, 
and  the  green  bcughs  with  which  it  is  shaded  will 
be  scatteretl  by  -he  winds,  leaving  only  a  ragged 
sprawling  wreck  —  a  most  affecting  type  of  utter 
desolation." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing off  birds,  Ac,  from  fruit  and  corn  by  means  of 
a  scarecrow  is  a.s  old  as  the  time  of  Baruch  (\\.  70) 
[or  Epist.  of  Jer.  70]:  "As  a  scarecrow  (wpofiacr- 
Kaviov)  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  keepeth 
nothing,  so  are  their  gods  of  wood,"  &c. 
W.  H. 

CUMMIN  [i-ather  Cumin]  (]b3 : 
KV^iuoV-  ci/minnm),  one  of  the  cultivated 
plants  of  Palestine,  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xxviii.  2.5,  27)  as  not  being  threshetl  in  the 
oniinarv  wav  in  which  wheat  wiis  threshed, 
but  with  a  nid  ;  and  a^'ain  bv  our  Saviour  ■^'°*'''™^'5^'yP''"°  *^"°'^'''e-««P8,  one-fifth  of  the  real  siiie.  (Uaw.) 
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Egyptian  cups  wen.  .f  \arioii( 
shapes,  either  having  handles  o» 
without  them.  In  Solomon's 
time  all  his  drinking  vessels 
vere  of  gold,  none  of  silver  (1 
K.  X.  21).  Babylon  is  com- 
pared to  a  golden  ctip  (Jer.  li.  7). 
Assyrian  cups  from  Khorsa- 
bad  and  Niniroud  may  be  seen 
figured  in  Layard  (Nin.  ii.  303, 
304;  Nhi.  and  linb.  186,  190, 
192),  some  perhaps  of  Bhceni- 
cian  workmansliip,  from  which 
source  both  Solomon  and  the 
Assyrian  monarch  possibly  de- 
rived both  their  workmen  and 
the  works  themselves,  'i'he  cups 
and  other  vessels  brought  to 
Assyrian  cup  with  l^a''}!""  ^y  Nebuchadnezzar 
handle.  (LayarJ  "'''*>'  thus  have  been  of  I'hceni- 
ii.  3t»3.)  cian  origin  (Uan.  v.  2). 

On  the  l>as-reliefs  at  Persep- 
olis  many  figures  are  represented 
bearing  cups  or  vases  which  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  types  of  the 
vessels  of  that  sort  described  in 
tlie  book  of  Esther  (I>sth.  i.  7 ; 
Assyrian   drinking- j^-jg^j^i,      Tow «<-,  ii.  lOG;  Char- 
cup    (Layard,  U.  ji,,^   Voyay.s,  Viii.  p.  2G8;   PI. 
■'  Iviii.).       The    great    laver,    or 

"  sea,"  was  made  witii  a  rjm  like  the  rim  of  a  cup 
( Cos),  "  with  {lowers  of  lilies  "  (1  K.  vii.  20),  a  form 
which  the  Persepolitan  cups  resemble  (Jahn,  ^IrcA. 
§  144).  Tlie  common  form  of  modern  Oriental  cupi 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing:  — 


B8  one  of  the  crops  of  which  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
Bees  paid  titlic.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  some- 
thing like  fennel  (Cuminum  sativum,  Linn.).  The 
seeds  have  a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an  aromatic 
flavor.  Ft  was  used  in  conjiniction  with  salt  as  a 
sauce  (I'lin.  xix.  S).  The  Alaltese  are  said  to  grow 
cunmiin  at  the  present  d.ay,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the 
maimer  describeii  by  Isaiah.  W.  1). 

•  CUNNING  originally  me-int  "  skillful," 
"knowing."  and  has  tiiis  sense  in  Gen.  xxv.  27 
(where  ICsau  is  called  a  "cunning  hunter");  in 
Exod.  xxvi.  1  ("  cunning  work,"  said  of  figures  of 
the  f'herul)im);  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  16  ("cunning 
player"  on  the  harj))  and  other  passages  (A.  V.). 

II. 

•  CUNNINGLY  (2  Peter  i.  16).  [Cunninc;.] 
CUP.    The  chief  words  rendered  "cup"  in  the 

A.  V.  are,  1.  D13:  voT-fipioV.  calix  ;  2.  mtT,":, 

>nly  in  plural  :  tnruySfla  :  rmteres  ;  3.  V^??  • 
tSv^iv'  sn/phtm.  S(«  also,  further,  words  Basin 
♦nd  Bowi,.  Tlie  cups  of  the  .lews,  wiiether  of 
metnl  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  borrowp«l,  in 


The  use  of  gold  and  silver  cups  was  introduced 
into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Athen.  vi. 
229,  30,   xi.  446,  465;  Birch,  Anc.  Poll.  ii.  109). 

'Vhe  cups  of  the  N.  T.,  irorripta,  were  often  no 
doubt  formed  on  (ireek  and  Koinaii  models.  They 
were  sometimes  of  gold  (Bev.  xvii.  4).  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  art.  Patera.  II.   W.  P. 

*  "  Cup  "  or  "  bowl"  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
correct  than  "vial"  (A.  V.),  as  the  rendering  of 
<ptd.\r]  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  term  designates  a 
vessel  with  breadth  rather  than  depth,  and  whether 
used  of  the  censer-dish  (Hev.  v.  8),  or  of  the  cup 
with  its  contents  as  the  emblem  of  punishment 
(Hev.  XV.  7,  xvi.  2,  &c.),  does  not  correspond  to  our 
word  rial,  as  at  present  employed.  H. 

CUr-BEARER  (n|7^^n  :  oiVox'Joj:  jwn- 
f.n-rui),  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  ILgyptian, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  as  well  as  Jewisii  monarchs. 
The  chief  cup-be-irer.  or  butler,  to  tiie  king  of  I^?ypt 
was  the  means  of  raising  .losepli  to  his  high  position 
((ieii.  xl.  1-21,  xli.  9).  Babsiiakch,  who  was  sent 
by  Senimeherili  to  Ilezekiah,  appeai-s  from  his  name 
to  have  filled  a  like  olliee  in   the  Assyrian  court  (3 


.   .     «    1              1    1    •        r          I-       1        11.        I  I^-  'tvni.  17';  Ges.  p.  122.)),  .'uid  it  sit'ins  probable, 

pouit  of  sliai)e  and  desiini.  from   hirvpt  and  from  I  f_„       ■.             ..."  -.i     i>  i               i  ■  \-    /•  lU 

■;,„..'          ,                 11     ■    1  •  ^1    .,         I     from   his  association  with    I.ab-saris,  fA/«7  <y  M« 
the  rhieiiinans,  Willi  were  celel)rate<l  111  that  bruich 

•/workmanship  (//  xxiii.  743;    0</.  iv.  616,  618).    eunuchs  (D'*"]D"2n),   and  from  luutem  cuftom 
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n  general,  that  he  was,  like  him,  an  eunuch  (Ges. 
p.  973).  Herod  the  Great  had  an  estabhshment 
of  eunuchs,  of  whom  one  was  a  cup-bearer  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  8,  1).  Nehemiah  was  cup-bearer  to 
Artaxerxes  I^iiginianus  king  of  Persia  (Neh.  i.  11, 
ii.  1).  Cup-bearers  are  mentioned  among  the  at- 
tendants of  Solomon  (1  K.  X.  5;  comp.  Layai-d, 
Nin.  u.  324,  32G).  H.  W.  P. 

CURTAINS.  The  Hebrew  terms  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word  are  three: 

1.  Yei-Voth,  n.V^'yi :  the  ten  "  curtains "  of 
6ne  linen,  &c.,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4  wide,  and 
siso  the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered  the 
'J'abernaele  of  Moses  (Ex.  sxvi.  1-13,  xxxvi.  8-17). 
The  charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other 
textile  fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the 
Gershonites  (Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this  definite 
meaning,  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  a  S3aionyni 
for  the  Tabernacle  —  its  transitoriness  and  shght- 
ness ;  and  is  so  employed  in  the  sublime  speech  of 
David,  2  Sam.  vii.  2  (where  "  curtains  "  should  be 
"the  curtain"),  and  1  Chr.  xvii.  1.  In  a  few 
later  instances  the  word  bears  the  more  general 
meaning  of  the  sides  of  a  tent ;  as  in  the  beautiful 
figure  of  Is.  liv.  2  (where  "habitations"  shoidd 

be  "  tabernacles,"  m33tt)X3,  poetic  word  for 
"tents");  Jer.  iv.  20,  x.  20  (here  "tabernacle" 

and    "tent"  are  both  one  word,    /HM  =tent); 

Ps.  civ.  2  (where  "stretch,"  7^3,  is  the  word 
usually  employed  for  extending  a  tent).  Also 
specially  of  nomadic  jieople,  Jer.  xlix.  29 ;  Hab.  iii. 
7 ;  Cant.  i.  5  (of  the  black  hair-cloth  of  which  the 
tents  of  the  real  Bedoueen  are  stiU  composed). 

2.  Mdsdc,  T[D^  :  the  "  hanging  "  for  the  door- 
way of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxvi.  36,  37,  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  37,  xssix.  38,  xl.  5;  Num.  iii.  25,  iv.  25: 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  tab- 
ernacle, Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxis. 
40,  xl.  33;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26.  Amongst  these 
the  rendering  "  curtain  "  occurs  but  once.  Num.  iii. 
26;  while  "hanging"   is  shared  equally  between 

Milsdc  and  a  very  different  word  —  Keld'i,  "^^^^J?. 
The  idea  in  the  root  of  Mdsdc  seems  to  be  of  shield- 
ing or  protecting  C^^D,  Ges.  p.  951).  If  this  be 
50,  the  Mdsdc  may  have  been  not  a  curtain  or  veil, 
but  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances  —  a  thing 
natural  and  common  m  the  fierce  sun  of  the  East 
(see  one  figured  in  Fergusson's  Nineveh  ami  Per- 
iepulig,  p.  184).  But  the  nature  of  this  and  the 
other  textile  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  will  be  best 
examined  under  Tabeknacle. 

Besides  "curtain"  and  "hanging,"  Mdsdc  is 
rendered  "covering"  in  Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
si.  21;  Num.  iv.  5;  2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  Ps.  cv.  39; 
Is.  xxii.  8. 

3.  i\3t  p"^.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to 
I  he  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  found  but  once 
(Is.  xl.  22),  in  a  passage  founded  on  the  metaphor 
*f  a  tent.  G. 

CUSH  (W^'3  [see  the  word  below]:  Xov<tI; 
[Vat.  Sin.  -crei:]  jEthiopU,  and  Chusi),  a  Benja- 
nite  mentioned  only  in  the  title  to  Ps.  vii.  There 
IS  every  reason  to  believe  this  title  to  be  of  great 
intiquity  (Ewald.  Pstfnien,  p.  9).  Cush  was  prob- 
»bly  a  follower  of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe,  and 
lad  sought  the  fi  iendship  of  Uavid  for  the  purpose 
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of  "rewM'di.ig  svil  to  nim  who  was  at  peace  with 
him  "  — an  a^t  m  which  no  Oriental  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  would  see  any  shame,  but,  if  success- 
ful, the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we  may  gather 
from  verse  15  that  he  had  not  succeeded. 

*  The  antiquity  of  the  name  has  been  less  ques- 
tioned than  its  application.  The  Jewish  interpret- 
ers very  generally  regard  the  name  as  symboUc: 
Ethiopian,  black  in  heart  and  character.  But 
among  those  who  accept  this  view  opinions  diflfer  as 
to  the  person  thus  enigmatically  designated.  Some 
suppose  Cush  to  be  Shimei  who  cursed  David  when 
he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5  ff.);  and  others 
suppose  him  to  be  Saul,  chiefly  because  the  I'salm 
seems  to  refer  to  the  times  of  Saul  rather  than  those 
of  Absalom.  The  latter  is  Heugstenberg's  view 
(Die  Psalmen,  i.  138  ff.),  and  also  Alexander's 
(Psalms,  i.  49).  Eosenmiiller  argues  against  both 
opinions  and  abides  by  the  name  as  that  of  some 
partisan  of  Saul,  and  an  enemy  and  calumniator 
of  David,  otherwise  unknown  (Scholia  in,  Psalmot 
redacta,  iii.  56).  H. 

CUSH  (tC^S  [clark-colored,  Fiirst;  perh.  an 
assenibly,  people  brought  together,  Ges.,  6e  Aufl.] : 
Xois-   Chus  (Gen.  x.  6,  7,  8;  1  Chr.  i.  8,  9,  10); 

Aidioiria,  hlQioTzes-  Jithiopia ;  Cush'ite,  "^1^12  : 

PCieio^\i:    ^thiops;    pi.   D'^tt^^S,  D"^*ti73 ;    fem. 

iT'tp^S),  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ham,  apparently 
the  eldest,  and  of  a  temtory  or  territories  occupied 
by  his  descendants.  (1.)  In  the  genealogy  of 
Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an  individual, 
for  it  is  said  "  Cush  begat  Nimrod  "  (Gen.  x.  8;  1 
Chr.  i.  10).  If  the  name  be  older  than  his  time 
he  may  have  been  called  after  a  country  allotted  to 
him.  The  following  descendants  of  Cush  are 
enumerated:  his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah  or 
Sabta,  Raamah,  and  Sabteehah  or  Sabtecha;  his 
grandsons,  the  sons  of  Raamah,  Sheba  and  Dedan ; 
and  Nimrod,  who,  as  mentioned  after  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  a  remoter  descendant  than  they, 
the  text  not  necessarily  proving  him  to  have  been 
a  son.  The  only  direct  geographical  information 
given  in  this  passage  is  with  reference  to  Nimrod, 
the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia, 
and  who  afterwards  went,  according  to  the  reading 
which  we  prefer,  into  Assyria,  and  founded  Nin- 
eveh and  other  cities.  The  reasons  for  our  prefer- 
ence are,  (1)  that  if  we  read  "Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  instead  of  "he  went  forth 
[into]  Asshur,"  i.  e.  Assyria,  there  is  no  account 
given  but  of  the  "begitming"  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom; and  (2)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  geneal- 
ogy- 

(2. )  Cush  as  a  country  appears  to  be  African  in 
all  passages  except  Gen.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  dis 
tinguish  a  jirinieval  and  a  post-diluvian  Cush.  The 
former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  rivei 
of  Paradise.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria.  It  ia 
iwssible  that  Cush  is  in  this  cage  a  name  of  a  pe- 
riod later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates,  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the  earliest 
age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named  from 
this  older  country.  Most  ancient  nations  thug 
connected  their  own  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with 
primeval  seats.  In  tliis  manner  the  future  Para- 
dise of  the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered 
by  a  sacred  Nile ;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  the  ter- 
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restrial  Paradise  of  Slitild/id  the  son  of  'A'd,  as ' 
suinetiineg  sirn  in  1 1 leir  deserts;  tlie  (ireeks  located  ' 
the  all-destroyiiii;  Hiiods  of  (>i;}i;es  and  |!eucalion[ 
ill  (ireece;  and  the  .Mexicans  seeui  to  have  jikiced  a  I 
similar  dehi;^e  in  Anji-rica;  all  earryinj;  with  them 
their  tratlitions  and  tixin;:  tiicni  in  the  territories  I 
wiiere  they  estal  lisiied  tlieniselves.  The  Cusiian 
mentioned  in  Ilah.  (iii.  7)  has  lieen  thoiijjht  to  he 
an  Asiatic  post-diluvian  Cusli,  hut  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that  Cushan-rishatliaim  is  here  in- 
tended [Cushan].  In  the  ancient  Kf^yptian  in- 
scriptions Ethiopia  aliove  Ki^ypt  is  termed  Keesh  or 
Kesh,  and  this  territory  prohaMy  jiert'ectly  corres- 
ponds to  the  African  ( 'ush  of  the  liihle.  The 
( 'ushites  however  had  cle;irly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  (Jrecks,  hut  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements 
of  tlie  sons  and  descendants  of  Cusli  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  may  be  tiiiced  from  Meroe  to  Itabylon,  and 
probably  on  to  Nineveh.  We  have  not  alone  the 
African  Cusli,  but  Seba  appears  to  correspond  to 
Meroi',  other  sons  of  (.'ush  are  to  lie  traced  in  Ara- 
bia [Ahahia,  Ka.v.maii,  Ac.],  aixl  Ximrod  reigned 
in  liibylonia,  and  seems  to  have  extended  his  rule 
over  AssjTia.  Thus  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
spread  alon£»  tracts  extendiiii;  fix)ni  the  hijjher  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Ti<^ris.  I'hilohigical  and 
ethnological  data  lend  to  the  same  conclusion. 
I  here  are  stroni;  reasons  for  deriving  the  non- 
Semitic  primitive  langna'_'e  of  lialiylonia,  variou.sly 
called  by  scholare  <  'ushite  and  Scythic,  fi-om  an 
ante-Semitic  dialect  of  Kthiojiia,  and  lor  supposing 
two  .streams  of  migi-ation  from  .Vfrica  into  A.sia  in 
very  remote  jxriods:  the  one  of  Nigritians  through 
the  present  Malayan  reirion,  the  other  and  later  one, 
of  Cu-shites,  "from  I'.thiopia  properly  so  called, 
through  Araliia,  Habylonia.  and  Persia,  to  Western 
India  "  {Gnif^is  (f  he  Kmlli,  ((■•<•.,  pp.  214,  '2Ki). 
Sir  n.  Hawlinson  has  brought  forward  remarkable 
evidence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia;  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode 
of  writing  to  the  Egyj)tiaii,"  and  the  indication  in 
the  traditions  of  liabylonia  and  .\s.syria  of  "a  con- 
nection in  very  eiirly  times  between  Ethiopia, 
Southern  Araliia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates," the  (.'u.shite  name  of  Ninirod  himself  as 
a  deified  hero,  being  the  .same  as  that  by  which 
Meroi;  is  calle<l  in  the  As.syrian  inscriptions  (Kaw- 
linson's  Ihrml.  i.  442,  44:i).  History  atlbrds  many 
traces  of  this  relation  of  lialiylonia,  Andjia,  and 
Ethiopia.  Zenih  the  (  ushite  (.\.  V.  "  Ethiopian  ") 
who  wa-s  defeated  by  Asa.  was  most  probaljly  a 
king  of  Egyjit,  cerLainly  the  le,-uler  of  an  Egyptian 
trmy.  The  dynasty  tlieii  ruling  (the  2-2d)  bears 
names  that  have  caused  it  to  tie  siiiiposefl'  to  have 
had  a  liabylonian  or  .•\ss\rian  oriirin,  as  Sheshonk, 
Shishak,  Shcshak :  Namurct.  Nimro<l;  Teknit, 
Teklut,  Tiglath.  The  early  sprejid  oftlie  Mizraites 
illiLstratcs  that  of  the  Cushites  [Caimitou]  :  it  may 
be  considcre<l  as  a  part  of  one  great  sy§tem  of  mi- 
L'rations.  On  these  grounds  we  suppo.se  that  these 
llamite  races,  very  soon  after  their  arrival  in  .\frica, 
lieiran  to  sjin'ad  to  the  exst,  to  the  iiurth.  and  to 
the  west;  the  Cushites  establishing  settlcniciits 
along  the  southern  Arabian  coa.st,  on  the  Arabian 
•hore  of  the  I'ersian  (iulf  and  in  Babylonia,  and 
Ihence  onward  to  the  Indus,  and  pnibably  north- 
ward to  Nineveh  ;  and  the  Mizraites  sjirciiding  along 
the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 


a  Ideograpliic  writing  Heonis  churactfriHtic  of  Tu- 
nattona ;  at  luaitt  such  alouo  buvu  kept  to  it 
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part  of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  iskinils 
These  must  have  been  sea-faring  peoples,  not  whollj 
unlike  the  modern  Malays,  who  have  similarlj 
spread  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thej 
may  be  always  traced  where  very  massive  architect- 
unil  remains  are  seen,  where  the  native  language  ia 
partly  Turanian  and  [tartly  Semitic,  and  where  the 
native  religion  is  partly  cosmic  or  high  nature-wor- 
ship, and  partly  fetishism  or  low  nature-worship. 
These  indications  do  not  fail  ui  any  settlement  of 
Cushites  or  ^lizraites  with  which  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted.    [EriiK^riA.]  li.  S.  P. 

*  IC'lS,  as  the  name  of  a  country,  is  tnmslated 
in  the  A.  V.  "Ethiopia"  or  "Ethiopians,"  in  all 
the  passages  in  wliich  it  occurs  except  Is.  xi.  11. 

A. 

CU'SHAN  Cltt^^S:  A.'e.Wes;  [Sin.i  eOi- 
oiresO  ^Ellihum,  Ilab.  iii.  7),  possibly  the  same 
as  Cushan-rishatliaim  (A.  V.  Chushan-)  king  of 
Mesopotamia  (-ludg.  iii.  8,  10).  The  order  of 
events  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  seems  to  favor  this 
supposition.  I'irst  he  appears  to  refer  to  for- 
mer acts  of  Divine  favor  (ver.  2);  he  then  speaks 
of  the  wondei's  at  the  giving  of  the  I^w,  "  God 
came  from  'i'enian,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount 
Paran ;  "  and  he  adds,  "  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cuslian 
in  afHiction:  [and]  the  tent-curtains  of  the  land 
of  ilidian  did  tremble,"  as  though  referring  to  the 
fear  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  the  manifestations 
of  (lod's  favor  for  His  people.  Cushan-rishathaim, 
the  first  recorded  oppressor  of  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  may  have  been  already  reigning  at  the  time 
of  the  entrance  into  Palestine.  Tlie  Midianites, 
certainly  allied  with  the  ^loabites  at  that  time, 
fearetl  the  Israelites  and  ]ilotted  against  them  (Num. 
,\xii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.);  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Balaam  was  sent  for  i'rom  .Vnini  (xxiii.  7),  perhaps 
the  Aram-naharaim  of  the  oppressor.^  Habakkuk 
afterwards  alludes  to  the  crossing  of  Jordan  or  the 
I.'ed  Sea,  or  both,  (ver.  8-10,  15,)  to  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon  (11),  and  ajiparently  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Can.aanites  (12,  13,  14). 
There  is  far  less  rea.son  for  the  supp<isition  that 
Cushan  here  stands  for  .-ui  Asiatic  Cush.      [Ciiu- 

SIIAX-Hl.SHATII.M.M.J  K.  S.  P. 

CU'SHI  {^^^'3  :  Xovffi  [Vat.  -trei] :  Ofiusi), 
a  name  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  0.  T.  1. 
One  of  tlie  ancestors  of  .lehudi,  a  man  about  the 
court  of  king  Jelioiakini  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  Xovcrfi.]  Eather  of  Zephaniah 
the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

3.  (AVith  the  article,  '*tt.'^2rT,  i.  e.  "the  Cu- 
shite,"  "the  Ethiopian:"  6  Xovai  [Vat.  .\lex. 
-o-ei] :  Chvsi),  a  ntan  apparently  attached  to  Joab's 
jierson,  but  unknown  and  unaccustdiiicd  to  the  kins, 
as  niay  be  inl'crn-d  from  his  n<it  bciiii:  recognized 
by  tlie  watchman,  and  also  from  the  abrupt  rnaji- 
ner  in  which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David, 
unlike  Ahiniaaz,  who  wus  well  aware  of  the  effect 
they  were  sure  to  produce.  That  Cushi  wa-s  a  for- 
eigner—  as  we  slmnld  infer  from  his  name —  is  also 
sliijhtly  comibor.ilfHl  liy  his  ignorance  of  the  sTound 

in  the  .lordaii  valley >  the  way  of  the  '  ( 'iccar  '  " 

—  bv  kiKiwing  which  .Ahiniaaz  was  enabled  to  out- 
run him  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  31,  32).  Ewald. 
however,  conjectures  that  a  mode  of  nmning  is 
here  referrwi  to,  itceuliar  to  .Vhimaa/,  and  by  which 


partl.v  <ir  \vlioll>  ,  in  ii|iito  uf  tbvir  after  knowledgo  ol 
pbouotic  cliuractum. 
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at  WM  recognized  a  Icuir  distance  oft'  by  the  watch- 
mau. 

(m'THAU  or  CUTH  (HH^S,  n^lS : 
Koudd  [Vat.  Xuuvda,  Alex.  Xnva],  XovO  [Alex, 
oiiiitsj ;  -Joseph.  XouOoy:  C«///'(),  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  Shahnanescr  inti'oduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  -24.  -^O);  these,  intermixing 
with  the  renmant  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  called  Cu- 
thaeans  by  the  Jews,  and  are  so  described  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Talmud  (oi  Kara  Trjv  'E^paicov 
yKcoTTav  Xovdaloi,  Kara  Se  rijv  'EWtivwv  'Zafna- 
p^lrai,  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §  3).  The  position  of 
Cuthah  is  undecided ;  Josephus  speaks  of  a  river  of 
that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  residence  of  the 
Cuthaeans  m  the  interior  of  Persia  and  Media  {Ant. 
ix.  14,  §  3,  X.  9,  §  7).  Two  localities  have  been 
proposed,  each  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Josephus's  account.  For  the 
one  we  depend  on  the  statements  of  Arabian  geog- 
raphers, who  speak  of  a  district  and  town  named  Ku- 
tha,  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  after  which 
one  of  the  canals  (the  fourth  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7) 
was  named;  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abul- 
feda,  and  its  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  Towibah  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Ains- 
worth's  Assyria,  p.  lG-5 ;  Ivnobel,  Volkertajel,  p. 
2-52);  the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Jo- 
sephus refers.  The  other  locality  corresponds  with 
the  statement  that  the  Cuthaeans  came  from  the 
interior  of  Pei-sia  and  jMedia.  They  have  been 
identified  with  the  Cosssei,  a  warlike  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  moimtain  ranges  dividing  those  two 
countries,  and  whose  lawless  habits  made  them  a 
terror  even  to  the  Persian  emperors  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
524,  x\i.  p.  744).  They  were  never  wholly  subdued 
until  Alexander's  expedition ;  and  it  therefore  ap- 
pears douljtful  whether  Shalmaneser  could  have 
gained  sufficient  authority  over  them  to  effect  the 
removal  of  any  considerable  number;  their  habits 
woidd  liave  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient,  if 
practicable.  The  connection  between  the  Samar- 
itans and  the  Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to 
Alexander  the  (ireat  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  6,  xii. 
5,  §  5),  and  between  the  Sidonians  and  the  Cuthse- 
ans  as  expressed  in  the  version  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrast   Pseudo-Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  19,  who 

substitutes  C^'^iHID  for  l"!*!^,  and  in  the  Tar- 
gum,  1  Chr.  i.  13,  where  a  simOar  change  is  made, 
is  without  doubt  to  be  referred  to  the  traditional 
belief  that  the  original  seat  of  the  Phoenicians  was 
on  the  sliores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod,  i.  1). 

W.  L.  B. 
CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 

[EXCOMMI'NCCATIOX.]  '  • 

CUTTINGS    [IN    THE    FLESH]   ((1.) 

npnif),  6'.  /.,  lanjr,  s.   m.,   both   from  lS~ltt? 

'Buxtorf),    ^"y^    (Gesen.   p.    1395),   cut;    (2.) 

'^^"I"J2,  from  TIS,  incise  (Gesen.  p.  264):  eVro- 

vi/Sey:  incisurce ;  (3.)  3?i2??l7)  S-i  from  V'lp?  en- 
grave (Qesen.  p.  1208):  ypatxfxara  (ttikto.'-  sti/j- 
matn).  The  prohibition  (l^v.  xix.  28)  against 
marks  or  cuttings  in  the  flesh  for  the  dead  nuist  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  parallel  passages  (Lev. 
ixi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1),  in  which  shaving  the  head 
?ith  the  same  view  is  equally  forbidden.  But  it 
»ppear<!  from  .ler.  xvi.  6,  7,  that  some  outward 
manifestation  of  grief  in  this  way  was  not  wholly 
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forbidden,  or  was  at  least  tolerated.  The  ground 
therefore,  of  the  prohibition  nmst  be  sought  els©- 
where,  and  will  be  found  in  the  superstitious  or  in- 
human practices  prevailing  among  heathen  nations 
A  notion  apparently  exi-ted  that  seli-inflicted  bald- 
ness or  mutilation  had  a  i,'n)i)itiatory  efficacy  in 
respect  of  the  manes  of  the  dead,  perhaps  as  repre- 
senting, in  a  modified  degree,  the  solemnity  of 
human  or  animal  sacrifices.  Herodotus  (iv.  71) 
describes  the  Scythian  usage  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
ceased king,  for  whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than  six 
human  victims,  besides  offerings  of  animals  and 
other  effects,  were  considered  necessary.  An  ex- 
treme case  of  funereal  bloodshed  is  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Patroclus,  when  four 
horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  capti\es  are 
offered  up  {II.  xxiil.  171,  176).  Together  with 
human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  funerals,  and  after 
these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propitiatory 
acts  of  sell-laceration  and  depilation  continued  iu 
use  {II.  xxiii.  141;  Od.  iv.  197;  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  67, 
with  Ser\ius  ad  he.  xii.  605;  Eurip.  Ale.  425; 
Seneca,  Hippol.  v.  1176,  1193).  Plutarch  says 
that  some  barbarians  mutilate  themselves  (Z)e  Con- 
sol,  ad  Apolhn.  p.  113,  vol.  vi.  Pei-ske).  He  also 
says  that  Solon,  by  the  advice  of  Epimenides,  cur- 
tailed the  Athenian  practice  in  this  respect  {Soltm. 
12-21,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  194).  Cicero  quotes  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  same  effect ;  "  mulieres 
genas  ne  radunto  "  {De  Leg.  ii.  23). 

Such  being  the  ancient  heathen  practice  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Law  should  forbid  similar  prac- 
tices in  every  case  in  which  they  might  be  used  or 
misconstrued  in  a  propitiatory  sense.     "  Ye  shall 

not  make  cuttings  fw  {propter)  the  dead  C7p3^ 
(F^v.  xix.  28;  Gesen.  p.  731;  Spencer  de  Leg. 
Ihbr.  u.  xix.  404,  405). 

But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian 
and  also  an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  propitiate  the  god  "after  their  manner" 
(1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  says  the  Carians,  who 
resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives 
at  festivals  of  Isis ;  in  this  r&spect  exceeding  the 
Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occasions 
(Herod,  ii.  61).  This  shows  that  the  practice  was 
not  then  at  least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lucian,  speak 
ing  of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock 
deity,  says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut 
their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords  (Lucian,  Asi 
nus,  c.  37,  vol.  ii.  102,  Amst. ;  de  Dea  Syr.  ii.  658, 
681;  comp.  Ez.  viii.  14).  Similar  practices  in  the 
worship  of  BeUona  are  mentioned  by  Lucan  {Ph-irs. 
i.  560),  and  alluded  to  by  ^Elius  Lampridius 
{Comm.  p.  209),  by  Tertullian  {ApoL  c.  9),  and 
Lactantius  {Dlr.  Instif.  i.  c.  21,  29,  Paris).  He- 
rodotus, speaking  of  means  used  for  allaying  a 
storm,  uses  the  words  eyrofia  Troievyres,  which 
may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more  probably 
offering  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  vii.  191,  ii.  1J9, 
with  Schweighreuser's  note;  see  also  Virg.  yEn.  ii. 
116;  Lucr.  i.  85). 

The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Egyptians  whom 
the  Israelites  were  lea\ing,  but  among  the  Syrians, 
to  whom  they  were  about  to  become  neighbors 
(Selden,  de  Diis  Siiris,  Syn.  ii.  c.  1). 

Practices  of  self-mutilation,  wiiether  jwopitiatory 
or  simply  funereal,  ('.  e.  expressive  of  highly  excited 
feeling,  are  mentioned  of  the  modem  Persians  ou 
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ihe  occaaion  U  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Ho- 
le} n,  at  which  a  man  is  paraded  in  the  chaiacter 
of  the  saint,  with  ])oints  of  lances  thrust  into  his 
flesh.  At  funerals  also  in  general  the  women  tear 
tlieir  hair  and  faces.  Tlie  (Circassians  express 
U'rief  by  tearing  the  flesh  of  their  foreheads,  arms, 
and  breasts.  The  Jle.vicans  and  Peruvians  offered 
human  sacrifices  both  at  funerals  and  festi\als. 
'Ihe  Gosdyens  of  India,  a  class  of  Urahminical 
friiirs,  endeavor  in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  by 
gashing  their  limbs  with  knives.  Among  the  na- 
tive n^ro  African  tribes  also  the  practice  apjjears 
to  prevail  of  ottering  human  sacrifices  at  the  death 
of  oiiiefs  (('iianiin,'  ' '".'/"yej!,  vi.  482,  ix.  68,  490; 
( (ifarius,  TntvtU,  p.  237 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eyypt.  li. 
■>!(;  I'rescott,  J/tx/to,  i.  53,  63;  Pt»M,  i.  8G;  El- 
pliinstoufc.  Hist,  of  Iiidiit,  i.  IIG;  Strab.  xv.  p.  711 
ff. ;  Niebulir,  lo;y«r/e«,  ii.  54;  Livingstone,  Travek, 
ipp.  318,  588;  Cvl.  Ch.  Clirm.'So.  cxxxi.  179;  Mu- 
ratori,  Anecd.  iv.  99,  100). 

IJut  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more 
remotely  by  the  prohibition,  namely,  that  of  print- 
ing marks  (ffTiyfiara),  tattooing,  to  indicate  alle- 
giance to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  sohliers 
and  slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  allegi- 
ance or  adscription.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  xix.  20, 
xvii.  5),  ■)^a.pa.yfjLa  M  ttjs  x*'P^^  ^^^  5«|iaj  koI 
M  riuv  fj.eTcow(i>v,  and,  tliougli  in  a  contrary 
direction,  by  llzekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi. 
17),  in  the  Iie\elation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by 
Isaiah  (xliv.  5)  and  Zechariali  (xiii.  6).  Lucian, 
speaking  of  the  priests  of  tlie  Syrian  deity,  says, 
(TTL^ovrai  Travres,  oi  fxkv  is  Kapirovs,  ol  Se  es 
auxffas,  Kal  airh  rovSt  airauTfs  'Acravpioi  ariy- 
fxaroipopfovcn  (dt  l)ta  Sijr.  [c.  u!t,]  ii.  p.  084). 
A  tradition,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  was  cuiTent 
among  tlie  Jews,  tiiat  king  Jehoiakim  bore  on  his 
lx)dy  marks  of  tiiis  kind  which  were  discovered 
al'ter  his  death  (Spencer,  De  Ley.  Ihbr.  ii.  xx. 
410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes  the 
marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  who  submit- 
ted to  the  process  in  tlicir  liesotted  love  for  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  (atSrjpw  ire- 
TTvpwfxfuw,  Philo,  dt  Monnrch.  i.  819;  Spencer,  p. 
416).  The  Aralis,  both  men  and  women,  are  in 
tlie  habit  of  tattwiing  tlieir  faces,  and  other  parts 
of  the  l)0(ly;  and  tlie  members  of  lirahminical  sects 
in  India  are  distinguished  by  marks  on  the  fore- 
head, often  erroneously  supposed  by  Euroi)eans  to 
\ye  marks  of  caste  (Niebuhr,  Dtscr.  dt  I' Arab.  p. 
58;  Voyiycs,  i.  242;  Weibsted,  Arabia,  ii.  206, 
445;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  299;  Klphinstone.  Jndia, 
i.  195).  II.  W.  P. 

CY'AMON  (Kvufjitiv:  Chdmon),  a  place 
named  only  in  Jiid.  vii.  3,  as  lying  in  the  plain 
{aitKuiv,  A.  V.  "valley")  over  against  {aTrtvavn) 
li-sflrelom.  If  by  "  Ivsdreloni  "  we  may  understand 
Jezruel,  this  description  answers  to  the  situation  of 
the  mo<leni  \illage  Tell  Kninwii,  on  the  e-istern 
8lo[)Os  of  ( 'armel,  on  a  conspicuous  position  over- 
looking the  Kishnn  and  the  great  plain  (Kob.  iii. 
114;  Van  de  \'elde,  i.  330).  The  place  was  known 
to  KuHcbius  (Kafxfiwv<i)  and  .Jerome  (Cinmnn), 
md  is  inenti<in<><|  l)y  tlicin  in  the  <  )nomasticon. 
riiey  identify  it  with  (',\m<in,  the  burial-place  of 
Jair  the  (iileadite.     liobinson  suggests  its  identity 

vith  .loKNKAM.  t  G. 

•  This  last  remark  may  lie  misunderstoorl.  Dr. 
R(>bihson  lussehts  to  the  sugtcstion  that  .lokncam 
uay  lie    TtU  Ki4iiu,n  (iii.  114);  but  (aee  ill.  339, 
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note)  he  regards  Cyamou  (Jud.  vii.  3)  as  unknown, 
unless  it  be  Fuleh,  on  the  e;ist  side  of  the  plain  of 
ICsdraelon.  Cyamon  (Ki/a/noii/,  and  Fuleh  both 
me;in  a  bean  or  place  <>J'  beans,  and  so  may  repre 

sent  an  earlier  name  (  v12,  ^^5)  of  that  significa- 
tion. Raumer  {Paldslinn,  p.  154)  identifi&s  Cya- 
mon with  Fuleh.  It  was  the  central  point  of  the 
battle  of  Kleber  against  the  Tuiks  in  1799,  in 
which  Bonaparte's  opportune  arrival  from  Akka 
saved  the  French  from  defeat.  H. 

CYMBAL,     CYMBALS     (C^bl^^b^*    or 

Q^ip /'SO),  a  percussive  musical  instrument,  from 

7  vl?,  to  tinkle  (comp.  his  two  ears  shall  tinyle, 

nS^^^ri,    1    Sam.    iii.    11,   and   a  Jish-spiar, 

7271?,  Job  xli.  7);  possibly  so  called  from  iU 
tinkling  sound.  The  three  instruments  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  most  in   common  use  amongst 

the  Hebrews  were  Nibel,    /Il3,    Cinndr,   "^^33, 

and  Tzilzel,    v!J7^.     Two  kinds  of  cymbals  are 

mentioned  in  Ps.  cL  5,  37^1^  ^h^%,  "loud 
cjTiibals,"   cijmbala  bene  sonantia,  or  casta yneUes, 

and  n27!l~in  "^7^7V>  "high-sounding  cym- 
bals," cymbala  jul/dadonis.  The  former  consisted 
of  four  small  plates  of  brass  or  of  some  other  hard 
metal;  two  plates  were  attached  to  each  hand  of 
the  jjerformer,  and  were  smote  together  to  produce 
a  loud  noise.  The  latter  consisted  of  two  larger 
plates,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  together 
as  an  accompaniment  to  other  instruments.  Asaph, 
Ileman,  and  Jeduthun,  the  renowned  conductors 
of  the  music  of  the  sanctuary,  employed  the  "  loud 
cymbals  "  possibly  to  beat  time,  and  to  give  the 
signal  to  the  choir  when  it  was  to  take  part  in  the 
sacred  chant.  Lewis  sa}s  —  but  he  does  not  sup- 
port his  statement  by  any  authority  —  that  "  there 
was  allowed  but  one  cymbal  to  be  in  choir  at  once." 
The  use  of  cymbals  was  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  worship  of  the  Temple  or  to  sacred  occasions: 
they  were  employed  for  military  purposes,  as  also 
by  the  Hebrew  women  as  a  musical  accompaniment 
to  their  national  dances.      The  "loud  cymbals" 

are  the  same  with  C^riyv'p,  A.  V.  "cymbals," 
performed  on  by  the  band  which  accompanied  Da- 
vid when  he  brought  up  the  ark  of  God  fixm  Kir- 
jath-jearim  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8). 

Both  kinds  of  cjmbals  are  still  common  in  the 
ICast  in  military  music,  and  Niebuhr  often  refers  to 
them  in  his  travels.  "  II  y  a  chez  les  Orientaux," 
says  Muiik,  "deux  esp^ces:  I'une  se  conijiose  de 
deux  petits  morceaux  de  bois  ou  de  fer  creux  et 
ronds  qu'on  tient  entre  les  doigts,  et  qui  sont  con- 
nus  sous  le  nom  de  castagnettes ;  Tautre  est  coni- 
ix>see  de  deux  demi-spheres  creusi's  en  metal." 
Lam|)e  has  written  a  copious  dissertation  on  ancient 
cymbals,  and  his  work  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  desire  fuller  information  on 
the  subject. 

The  cymbals  use<I  in  modem  orchestras  and  mil- 
itary bands,  and  which  arc  calle<l  in  Italian  pialli, 
are  two  metal  jilates  of  the  size  and  shai*  of  sau- 
cers, one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  held  by 
the  porfornier  in  his  left  hand.  The.se  resemble 
very  closely  the  "high-sounding  cymbals"  of  old, 
and  they  are  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  m.ark  the 
rhythm,  especially  in  music  of  a  loud  and  gnwid 
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;haract«r.  They  are  generally  played  by  the  person 
who  perfoims  ou  the  large  side  drum  (also  an  in- 
strument of  pure  percussion);  and  whilst  he  holds 
one  cymbal  in  his  left  hand,  he  strikes  it  against 
the  other  which  is  fixed  to  the  drum,  his  right  hand 
remaining  free  to  wield  the  drumstick,  as  the  large 
drum  is  only  stru'ik  on  one  side,  and  with  one 
stick.  In  practice  the  drum  and  the  c^'mbals  are 
struck  simultaneously,  and  an  effect  of  percussion 
is  thus  produced  which  powerfully  marks  the 
time. 

The  noun  metzillijth,  iHlv^P,  found  in  Zech. 
xiv.  20,  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  expressive  of 
certain  musical  instruments  known  in  the  age  of 
the  second  Temple,  and  probably  mtroduced  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  return  from  Babylon.  The  A. 
V.  renders  the  word  "bells,"  supposing  it  to  be 

derived  from  7^^.  The  most  generally  received 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  were  concave  pieces 
or  plates  of  brass  which  the  people  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  attached  to  horses  by  way  of  ornament.  (See 
Mendelssohn's  l'ret;ice  to  Book  of  Psalms ;  Kimchi, 
Comment,  in  loc. ;  Lewis,  Oriyints  Htbrceai,  Lond. 
1724,  176-7;  Porkel,  Geschichte  d.  Miisik;  Jahn, 
ArchcBokiyy,  Amer.  ed.,  cap.  v.  §  96,  2;  Munk, 
Palestine,  p.  456;  Esendier,  Diet,  of  3Iusic,  i. 
112).  D.  W.  M. 

CYPRESS  (nnn,  tirzdl>:  aypio^d\auos, 
Alex.,  Aq.,  and  Theod. :  ilex).  The  Hebrew  word 
is  found  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  "  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars  and  taketh  the  tirzdh  and  the  oak."  We 
are  quite  unable  to  assign  any  definite  rendering  to 
this  word.  Besides  the  cypress,  the  "  beech,"  the 
"holm-oak,"  and  the  "fir"  have  been  proposed; 
but  there  is  notliing  in  the  etymology  of  the  He- 
brew name,  or  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  to 
guide  us  to  the  tree  intended.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  which  means  "  to  be  hard,"  a 
quality  which  obviously  suits  many  kinds  of  trees. 
Celsius  (llierub.  ii.  269)  believes  the  "ilex"  or 
"holm-oak"  is  meant;  but  there  is  no  reliable  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  tree  is  now  found  in  Pales- 
tine. With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  cypress 
{Cupressus  sempervirens),  which,  at  present,  at  all 
events,  is  found  cultivated  only  in  the  lower  levels 
of  Syria,  it  must  be  granted  that  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority.  Van  de  Velde's  cypress 
is  the  Juniperus  excek-t,  which  is  also  the  cypress 
of  Pococke;  but  neither  juniper  nor  cypress,  as  is 
asserted  by  Pococke,  grow  anywhere  near  the  top 
of  Lebanon.  " The  jmiiper,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "is 
found  at  the  height  of  7000  feet,  on  Lebanon,  the 
top  of  which  is  10,-500  feet  or  so."  The  true  cy- 
press is  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew  word 
points  to  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and  this  is 
all  that  can  be  positively  said  of  it.  W.  H. 

CYP'RIAXS  (Kvwptoi.  Cyprii).  Inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (2  Mace.  iv.  29).  At  the 
time  alluded  to  (that  is  during  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chu-s  Epiphanes),  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  were  governed  ty  a  \iceroy  who  was 
possessed  if  ample  powers,  and  is  called  in  the  in- 
tcription^  arparrjybs  koI  vavapxos  kuI  apxi-^P^"^ 
&  Kara  t))v  uqa-ov  (comp.  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  No. 
2624).  Crates,  one~  of  these  viceroys,  was  left  by 
Sostratus  hi  command  of  the  caatle,  or  acropolis, 
«f  Jerusalem  while  he  was  summoned  before  the 
ling.  •  W.  A.  W. 

*  Barnabas,  who  was  Paul's  associate  in  his  first 
uissiouary  journey,  was  a  Cyprian  by  birth  (Kun- 
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pios  T9?  yivu.  Acts  iv.  36),  for  which  the  A.  V. 
substitutes  "  of  the  country  of  Cyprus."  This  ori- 
gin of  Barnabas  appears  to  have  been  the  provi- 
dential reason  why  the  first  missionaries  went  to 
the  particular  fields  of  labor  first  visited  by  theiQ 
(Cjijrus  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor) 
where  Christianity  won  its  earliest  signal  victoric.<) 
among  the  heathen.  H. 

CY'PRUS  (KuTrpoj).  This  isLand  was  m 
early  times  in  close  commercial  connection  with 
Phoenicia ;  and  there  is  Uttle  dcubt  that  it  is  i-e- 
ferred  to  in  such  passages  of  the  0.  T.  as  Ez.  xxvii 
6.  [Chitti.m.]  .Josephus  makes  this  identifica- 
tion in  the  most  express  terms  {XfOtfxa  ,  .  .  Kv- 
irpos  auTT]  vvv  Ka\iiTa.i\  Ant.  i.  G,  §  1;  so  Epi- 
pnan.  Hcer.  xxx.  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have 
settled  in  C'yprus  before  the  time  of  Ale.xander 
Soon  after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the 
island,  as  is  distinctly  imphed  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv. 
•36,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of 
Barnabas,  bi  Acts  xi.  19,  20,  it  appears  promi- 
nently in  connection  with  the  earUest  spreading  of 
Christianity,  first  as  receiwng  an  impulse  among  its 
Jewish  population  from  the  persecution  which  drove 
the  disciples  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen, and  then  as  furnishing  disciples  who  preached 
the  gospel  tj  Gentiles  at  Antioch.  Thus  when 
Paul  was  sent  with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  on  his 
first  missionary  journey,  C3'prus  was  the  first  scene 
of  their  labors  (Acts  xiii.  4-13).  Again  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  and  took  different 
routes,  the  latter  went  to  his  native  island,  taking 
with  him  his  relative  ilark,  who  had  also  been 
there  on  the  previous  occasion  (Acts  xv.  39).  An 
other  Christian  of  Cyprus,  Mnason,  called  "  an  old 
disciple,"  and  therefore  probably  an  early  convert, 
is  mentioned  Acts  xxi.  16.  The  other  notices  of 
the  island  are  purely  geographical.  On  St.  Paul'.s 
return  from  the  third  missionary  journey,  the^ 
"  sighted  "  Cyprus,  and  sailed  to  the  southward  of 
it  on  the  voyage  from  Patara  to  Tyre  {ib.  3).  At 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage  to  Rome,  they 
sailed  to  the  northward  of  it,  on  leaving  Sidon,  in 
order  to  be  under  the  lee  of  the  land  (Acts  xxvii. 
4),  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
current,  which  sets  northerly  along  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  and  westerly  with  considerable  force 
along  CUicia. 

All  the  notices  of  Cyprus  contained  in  ancient 
\\Titers  are  diligently  collected  in  the  great  work  of 
Jleursius  (Meursii  Opera,  vol.  iii.  Flor.  1744). 
Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the  east, 
and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  distinctly  visible, 
it  never  became  a  thoroughly  Greek  island.  Its 
religious  rites  were  half  Oriental  [Paphos],  and 
its  poUtical  history  has  almost  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  Asia  and  Africa.  Cyprus  was  a  rich 
and  productive  island.  Its  fruits  and  flowers  were 
famous.  The  mountains  also  produced  metals, 
especially  copper.  This  circumstance  gives  us  an 
interesting  link  between  this  island  and  Judsea. 
The  copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to 
Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  A7it.  xvi.  4,  §  5),  and 
there  is  a  Cyprian  inscription  (Boeckh,  No.  2628) 
which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Herods.  The 
history  of  Cypras  is  btiefly  as  follows :  —  After  be- 
ing subject  to  the  Egyptian  king  Araasis  (Herod, 
ii.  182)  it  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire  (Jb. 
iii.  19,  91),  and  furnished  ships  against  Greece  ii« 
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the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (ih.  vii.  90).  For  a  time 
it  was  sulyect  to  (ireek  iiitliieiice,  but  again  be- 
came tribut;iry  to  Persia.  After  tlie  battle  of  Issus, 
it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  his  death  fell  to  the 
share  of  I'toleniy.  In  a  desperate  sea-fight  off 
S.M.AM  IS  at  the  east  end  of  (Cyprus  (h.  c.  300) 
the  victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  I'oliorcetes, — 
but  the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and  after- 
wards it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  I'tolemie.^. 
and  was  regaj-ded  as  one  of  their  most  clierished 
po.ssession8.  It  became  a  lioman  province  (n.  c. 
58)    uuder   circumstances   discreditable  to  liome. 


Copper  Coin  of  Cyprus,  under  Emp.  Claudius. 
9bv.  [CLJAVDIVS.  C.'KS.\.[K].     Head  of  Emp.  to  left. 

Itev.      Eni     KoMINIoY     n[POKA]OY    ANQYIIA 

KYTIPIwN. 
At  first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
Cilicia,  but  after  the  liattle  of  Actium  it  was  sep- 
arately governed.  In  the  first  division  it  was  made 
an  imperial  province  (1 'ion  Cxss.  liii.  \i).  l-rom 
this  pass;uj;e  and  from  Straiio  (xiv.  08:5)  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  a.s  Ijy  Haronius,  that  St.  Luke 
used  the  word  avdviraros  {jimconsul),  because  the 
island  was  still  cunnected  with  (Jilicia;  by  others, 
as  by  Grotius  and  Hammond,  that  the  evangelist 
employs  the  word  in  a  loo.se  and  general  maimer. 
But,  in  faet,  Dion  Cassius  himself  distinctly  tells 
us  06.  and  liv.  4)  that  the  emjieror  afterwards 
made  this  Lsland  a  senatorial  province;  so  that  St. 
[..uke's  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense  correct. 
Further  confirmation  is  supplied  by  coins  and  in- 
scriptions, which  mention  other  jJi-tmrnsiiU  of  Cyprus 
not  very  remote  from  the  time  of  .S|.;n<iiu.s  I'.Mi^ 
cs.  The  governor  ai)pears  to  have  resided  at  Pa- 
phos  on  the  west  of  tlie  island.  Under  the  Woman 
empire  a  ro.ad  connected  the  two  towns  of  Paphos 
and  Salaniis,  as  ap|)ears  from  the  Pent.  Table. 
One  of  the  most  reniarkalile  events  in  this  part  of 
the  history  of  ('yprus  wiis  a  terrible  insurrection  of 
the  .Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  which  led  to  a 
massacre,  first  of  the  Creek  inhabitants,  and  tlien 
of  the  insurgents  tliemsolves  (Milman,  /Jisl.  of  .Ivies, 
iii.  Ill,  112).  In  the  iJth  century  Cyprus  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  ]2lh  it  was  in 
the  Iiands  of  the  Cru.saders,  under  our  king  Richard 
I.  Materuils  for  the  description  of  Cyprus  are  sup- 
plied by  I'Dcocke  and  Vcjn  Ilammer.  IJut  see  esjje- 
cially  Engel's  Ki/pi<>s,  U-rlin,  184:J,  and  Ross's 
litisen  nach  Kos,  I/nlik  irnussus,  liliixlos,  ii.  (In- 
Insel  Cypern,  Halle,  18.-)2.  J.  S.  H. 

♦  CYRA'MA,  1  I'lsdr.  v.  20,  an  incorrect  form 
in  the  A.  V.  od.  1011,  and  other  early  editions,  for 

ClKAMA.  -V- 

CYRE'NE  (KvpiiVTi),lhc  iirinoipal  city  of  that 
part  of  northern  Afrie.i,  whieli  was  anciently  called 
l.')Tenaica,  and  also  (fnim  its  five  chief  citias)  Pen- 
«  fajioUtana.  This  district  was  that  wide  pnyecting 
portion  of  the  coast  (corri'sponiiing  to  the  modern 
Tn{K)ll),  which  was  sejjarated  from  the  territory  of 
Cwlhagp  on  the  one  hand,  .and  thpt  of  l-^ypt  on 
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the  other,  [ts  surface  is  a  talile-land  descending 
by  tei races  to  the  .sea;  and  it  was  celebrated  for  iti 
climate  and  fertility.  It  is  observable  that  the  ex- 
pression used  in  Acts  ii.  10,  "  the  parts  of  Libya 
about  (Kara)  Cyrene,"  exactly  ccrresponds  with  a 
phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ai/3u7?  ^  irepl  Ki;p^- 
V7)v,  liii.  12),  and  also  with  the  language  of  .Jose- 
plius  {t)  Trpus  Kvprivni/  AijSi^tj;  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §  1). 
[Libya.] 

The  points  to  be  noticed  in  rei'erence  to  C3rene 
as  connected  with  the  N.  T.  are  these,  —  that, 
though  on  the  Alrican  coast,  it  was  a  Greek  city; 
that  the  .lews  were  settled  there  in  larLje  numbers; 
and  that  under  tjie  Romans  it  was  politically  con- 
nected with  Crete,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  i.o 
great  space  of  sea.  The  (ireek  colonization  of  this 
part  of  Al'rica  under  Ikttus  began  as  early  as  h.  i:. 
031 ;  and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  com- 
merce, but  for  its  physicians,  'philosophers,  and 
poets.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it 
became  a  dependency  of  Fgyi't.  It  .s  in  this  pe- 
riod that  we  find  the  .lews  established  there  with 
great  privileges.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in- 
troduced them,  because  he  thouglit  they  would  con- 
triliute  to  the  security  of  the  place  (.Iose])li.  c.  Ajmm. 
ii.  4):  they  became  a  prominent  and  influential 
cla,ss  of  the  connnunity  (Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2);  and 
they  afterwards  recei\ed  nmch  consideration  from 
the  Romans  (xvi.  (!,  §  5).  See  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
We  learn  froni  .losephus  (A;/'f,  70)  that  soon  after 
the  .Jewish  war  they  ro.se  against  the  Ifoman  power. 
Another  insun-ection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led  to 
great  disasters,  and  to  the  l>egimiing  of  the  decay 
which  was  completed  under  the  Mohammedans. 
It  was  in  the  year  b.'  c.  75  that  the  territory  of 
Cyrene  (having  previously  been  Feft  to  the  Ii'oman? 
as  a  legacy  by  Apion,  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon) 
was  reduced  to  the  fo/ni  of  a  j)rovince.  On  the 
conquest  of  Crete  (is.  c.  07)  the  two  were  united 
in 'one  province,  and  together  frequently  calletl 
Creta-Cyrene.  Under  Constantine  they  were 
again  separated.      [Ckete.] 


Tetradraohm  (Atttc  talent)  of  Cyrene. 

Uuv.  tfacred  silphiuni  plant.     Kev.  KYP.\.     Head  of 

bearded  Jupiter  Ammon  to  the  rigbt. 

The  notices  aVxne  i;iven  of  the. numbers  and  po- 
sition of  the  .Jews  in  Cyrene  (confirmed  by  Philo, 
who  speaks  o*"  tlie  dilliision  of  the  .lews  airh  rov 
wphs  At^vr/v  KaraBaO/xov  /uf'xpi  Tuif  Aplwp  AiOi- 
oirias,  '"/'"•  Finer,  p.  523)  jirejuire  us  for  the  fro- 
quent  mention  of  the  [ilace  in  the  N.  T.  in  connec- 
tion with  Christiiinity.  Simon,  who  boi-e  our 
Saviour's  cross  (NLatt.  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21; 
Luke  xxiii.  20),  wa.«  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cyivnaica  were  hi  .1erus.ilem  at  Pente- 
cost (Acta  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their  name  to 
one  of  the  synagogues  in  .Ierus.aleni  (ib.  vi.  9). 
Christian  lonverts  from  Cyrene  were  among  those 
\\.\m  contiibuted  actively  to  the  forpiation  of  th« 
first  Gentile  cliiircli  at  Antiodi  (//'.  xi.  20),  and 
among  those  who  are  sjMJcially  mentioned  iw  labor- 
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hg  at  Antioch  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent !  by  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  23),  thu-  none  shoxild 
»n  their  missionary  journey  is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (ib.   liold  an  imperial  province  for  less  ^han  three  or 


xiii.  1),  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  his  native  district.  Other  traditions  con- 
nect iMark  with  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  part  of  AMca. 

The  antiquities  of  Cyrene  have  been  illustrated 
m  a  series  of  recent  works.  See  Delia  Cella,  Vuigyio 
da  Tripoli,  &c.,  Genoa,  1819;  Pacho,  Voytge  dans 
la  Marmarique,  la  Cyrennique,  &c.,  Paris,  1827- 
1821) ;  Trige,  Res  Cyrenenses,  Hafn.  1848 ;  Beechey, 
Expedition  to  explore  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
&c.,  London,  1828;  Barth,  Wanderungendurchdas 
Punische  u.  Kyrendische  Kiistenland,  Berlin,  1849; 
Hamilton,  Wanderings  in  North  Africa,  I^ndon, 
1856.  J.  S.  H. 

*  CYRE'NIAN  {Kvp-nvaios-  Cyre7iceus),  Mark 
XV.  21 ;  Luke  xxiii.  2G ;  Acts  vi.  9,  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Cyrene,  which  see.  The  adjective 
also  occurs  in  the  original,  2  Mace.  ii.  2-3;  Matt, 
xxvii.  32 ;  Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1.  A. 

CYRE'NIUS  (KupTjwos:  [Cyrinus'],  Luke  ii. 
2),  the  Uteral  English  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Greek  name,  which  is  itself  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Roman  name  Quirinus  (not  Quirinius;  see  Meyer, 
in  loc. ;  Suet.  Tiber.  49;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  30,  iii.  48). 
The  full  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He 
was  consul  a.  u.  c.  742,  b.  c.  12,  and  made  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  after  the  Ijanishment  of  Archelaus  in 
A.  u.  6  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  5).  He  was  sent 
to  make  an  enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and 
made  accordingly,  both  there  and  in  Judaea,  a  cen- 
sus or  airoypacpT]  (Joseph.  I.  c,  and  xviii.  1,  §  1). 
But  this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii.  2)  to  be  identi- 
fied with  one  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  when  .Sentius  Saturninus  was  gov- 
ernor of  Syria.  Hence  has  arisen  a  considerable 
diificulty,  which  has  been  variously  solved,  either 
by  supposing  some  corruption  in  tlie  text  of  St. 
I^uke  (a  supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  by 
any  external  critical  evidence),  or  by  giving  some 
unusual  sense  to  his  words,  avrri  r\  a.iro-ypa<p^  irpco- 
TTj  iyfvero  riyefiouevouTos  ttjs  ^upias  Kvpr]i>iov- 
Many  commentators  and  chronologists,  e.  g.  Peri- 
zonius,  Ussher,  Petavius,  Storr,  Tholuck,  Wieseler, 
would  render  this,  "  was  made  before  Q.  ims  gov- 
ernor of  iSyria,"  by  a  usage  otherwise  confined  to 
St.  John  among  the  Evangelists.  But  this  is  very 
Improbable,  both  in  itself  and  because  thus  there 
would  have  been  no  adequate  ground  for  inserting 
the  notice. 

An  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
matter  lately,  which  renders  it  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  summaries  and  criticisms  of  the  various 
hypotheses,  such  as  that  in  Winer,  art.  Quirinius. 

A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  the  nephew  of  the  dis- 
tinguished grammarian,  in  his  Commenlatio  dt 
Syria  Romanorum  provincia  a  Ccesare  Augtisto  ad 
T.  Vespasianum,  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that 
Quirinus  was  twice  governor  of  Syria.  This  he 
supports  by  the  following  considerations :  — 

In  9  B.  c.  Sentius  Saturninus  succeeded  M.  Ti- 
iius  in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  governed  it  three 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  T.  QuintiUus  Varus 
CJoseph.  Ant.  xvii.  -5,  §  2),  who,  as  it  appears,  re- 
mained governor  up  to  the  end  of  4  B  c.  Thence- 
forward we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  is  appointed  to 
She  connnand  in  (iermany,  in  which  he  lost  his  life 
.n  A.  i>.  7.  We  also  lose  sight  of  the  governors 
)f  S}Tia  till  the  appointment  of  P.  Sulpicius  Qui- 
inus,  in  v.  \>.  G.     Now  from  the  maxim  acted  on 


more  than  five  years.  Varus  cannot  ha\e  been  gov- 
ernor of  SjTia  during  the  twelve  years  from  ».  c. 
6  to  A.  T>.  6.  Who  then  were  the  missing  govern- 
ors? One  of  them  has  been  found,  L.  ^'olusiu9 
Saturniims,  whose  name  occurs  as  "  legatus  Syrise  " 
on  a  coin  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  4  or  5.  But  his  pro- 
consulate will  not  fill  the  whole  time,  and  one  or 
two  governors  must  be  suppMed  between  Varus, 
ending  4  h.  c,  and  Volusius,  4  or  5  A.  d. 

Just  in  that  interval  falls  the  census,  of  which  it 
is  said  in  Luke  ii.  2,  that  it  ■Kponri  eyeVero  riyc 
fxovivovros  T7)s  Sup^as  Kvpf]viov.  Could  Quirinua 
have  been  governor  at  any  such  timeV  From  Jan. 
to  Aug.  B.  c.  12  he  was  consul.  Soon  after  that 
he  triumphed  over  the  Homonadenses  ("  Mox  ex- 
pugnatis  per  Ciliciam  Homonadensium  castellis  in- 
signia triumphi  adeptus,"  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48).  Now 
Zumpt  applies  the  exhaustive  process  to  the  prov- 
inces which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  un- 
der Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  elin)inates  from  the 
inquiry  Asia  —  Pontus  and  Bithynia  —  and  Gala^ 
tia.  Cilicia  only  remains.  But  at  this  time,  as  he 
shows,  that  province  had  been  reduced  by  successive 
diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion  Cass.  Hv.  4) 
from  Cyprus,  and  —  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
the  misconduct  of  Piso  soon  afterwards,  who  waa 
charged  with  having,  as  ex-governor  of  SjTia,  at- 
tempted "repetere  provinciam  arniis  "  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  12),  because  he  had  attacked  Celenderis,  a  fort  in 
Cilicia  {ih.  ii.  78-80)  —  attached  to  tlie  province  of 
Syria.  This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the  accounts 
in  Tacitus  {Ann.  vi.  41,  xii.  55)  of  the  Clitae,  a 
seditious  tribe  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  who  on  two  occa- 
sions were  repressed  by  troops  sent  by  the  governors 
of  Syria. 

Quirhius  then  appears  to  have  been  governor  of 
Syria  at  some  time  during  this  interval.  But  at 
irhat  time  ?  We  find  him  in  the  East  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  48),  as  dfttus  rector  C.  Caisari  Armeniam  obti- 
nenti ;  and  this  cannot  have  been  during  his  well- 
known  governorship  of  Syria,  which  began  in  a.  d. 
6 ;  for  Caius  C»sar  died  in  A.  d.  4.  Zumpt,  by 
arguments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  very 
striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes  the  time  of  his  first 
governorship  at  from  B.  c.  4  to  b.  c.  1,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  M.  LoUius. 

It  is  true  this  does  not  quite  remove  our  diflS- 
culty.  But  it  brings  it  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  any  slight  error  in  calculation,  or  even  the  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  words  irpioTri  iyefero,  might 
well  cover  it. 

In  the  passage  of  Tacitus  referred  to  more  than 
once  (Ann.  iii.  48),  we  leani  that  in  a.  d.  21,  Tibe- 
rius asked  of  the  Senate  the  honor  of  a  public 
funeral  for  Quirinus.  The  historian  describes, 
however,  his  memory  as  not  being  popular  for 
other  reasons  (see  Ann.  iii.  22),  and  because  of 
his  "sordida  et  praspotens  senectus." 

For  the  controversy  respecting  the  census  under 
Quirinus,  as  it  stood  before  Zumpt's  discovery, 
see  Winer,  ut  supi'a ;  Greswell,  vol.  i.  Dissertation 
xii. ;  Browne's  Ordo  Scechruni,  Appendix,  ii.  40 
tr. ;  and  Wieseler,  Chrmologische  Synapse  der  vif 
Evrmgelien,  p.  109  fF.  H.  A. 

*  Was  Cyrenius  or  Quirinius  —  not  Quirinus,  a* 
many  call  him  —  governor  or  legatits  Angnsti  pro 
prcetore  in  Syria  more  than  once  ?  A.  W.  Zumpt, 
in  his  Comment,  epigraph,  ii.  71-150  (Berlin,  1854) 
has  maintained  this,  and  his  conclusions  have  been 
accepted  by  many.     Quirinius,  consul  in  the  jear 
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19  B.  c.  =742  V.  c,  and  afterwards  at  the  head  ; 
of  an  ftrmy  in  Africa,  —  perhaps  .is  jiroconsul  of  the 
province  of  Africa  in  7  n.  c.  =  747  u.  c.  (comp. 
Florus,  iv.  12) — apjiears  in  the  luist  sometime  be- 
tween 2  B.  c.  =:7o2  V.  c,  and  2  a.  n.  Here  he 
won  a  triumph  over  a  people  in  Cilicia  'JVacliea, 
was  appointed  "  rector  "  of  (J.  Cwsar,  wlien  he  was 
sent  to  Armenia,  and  visited  Tilierius  during  his 
stay  at  Rhodes  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48;  comp.  Strabo, 
xii.  p.  854  a.).  C.  Ciesar  went  to  the  I-Jtst  late  in  2, 
nr  early  in  1  b.  c,  and  Tilterius  returned  to  Home 
ill  2  A.  I).  As  Quirinius  needed  an  amiy  hi  Cili- 
cia, he  must  have  been  a  j^vemor  of  a  province,  or 
a  legate  of  the  em[«ror's  legate.  Zumpt  shows 
that  probably  at  this  time  Cilicia,  although  pop- 
ularly called  a  province,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  legate  in  Syria,  M-ho  had  with  him  a  large 
army,  while  the  other  provincial  governors  around 
CiUcia  had  no  army,  ^\'itll  .Syria,  then,  (Quirinius 
is  at  this  time  brought  into  connection,  and,  as 
Zumpt  endeavors  to  make  out  on  probable  grounds, 
in  the  capacity  of  governor  of  that  province.  This 
could  have  hapjx^ned  only  after  the  departure  of 
tiuintiUus  Varus  frum  his  Syrian  administration. 
Varus  followed  C.  .Scntius  .Saturninus,  is  known  by 
coins  to  have  been  governor  in  748-7.')0  u.  c.  =  G- 
4  u.  c,  and  left  his  post  after  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  in  4  b.  c.  (Tac.  I/isl.  v.  !);  Joseph.  Ant. 
Kvii.  10).  It  happens  that  there  is  here  a  gap  in 
our  list  of  governors  of  .Syria  until  4  a.  p.,  when 
L.  Volusius  .Sotiirriimis,  as  appears  from  coins,  held 
the  oftice.  t^uiriiiius  is  a.ssigned  by  Ziinipt  on 
probable  grounds  to  the  earlier  part  of  this  inter- 
val —  to  the  years  lietween  4  and  1  n.  i\ 

It  is  then  far  from  being  improbalile  that  this 
Honian  filled  the  office  of  governor  of  Syria  twice  — 
once  at  this  time,  and  once  from  G  a.  n.  onward, 
in  the  times  of  the  "taxing"  meiitione<l  Acts  v. 
37.  The  airoypoKpT)  in  Luke  ii.  2  might  thus  be 
called  "  Me /(/•«< "  in  opposition  to  the  .second  or 
more  noted  one,  which  Luke  had  in  his  mind  with- 
out mentioning  it.  It  may  be  added  that  a  I^tin 
inscription  speaks  of  some  one  as  twice  governor 
of  Syria  under  Augustus.  'I'he  name  is  lost. 
Momnisen  refers  it  to  our  (Juirinius,  Zumpt  to  .Sen- 
tius  Saturnuius,  his  second  predecessor.  I5ut  these 
combinations  fail  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
Luke  ii.  1-2  presents  to  us:  they  rather  bring 
Matthew  and  Luke  into  irreconcilable  variance.  For 
our  Ix)rd  was  liom  some  time  before  Herod's  death, 
and  Quirinius  cannot  have  commanded  in  Syria 
until  some  months  after  HerfxJ's  death. 

Something,  however,  is  gained  from  the  known 
fact  that  (Quirinius  wa.s  in  the  VmI  and  in  active  ser- 
vice aliout  tlie  time  of  our  ."saviour's  birth.  'H7e/u£iSi' 
of  S)Tia  he  could  not,  it  is  certain,  then  have  been. 
iJut  if  employed  there  as  a  s])ecial  commissioner,  he 
may  well  at  that  time  have  subdued  the  mountain- 
eers of  ( 'ilicia,  and  superintendeil  the  census  in 
S}iia  Popularly  he  might  l»e  called  riyffxwv, 
while  acting  in  such  a  capacity;  but  the  iiroypacp-t} 
itself  wa.s  not  like  the  one  which  the  same  (}n\T- 
Inius  —  sen*  there,  we  may  supjiose.  on  account  of 
his  {treviout  exiK-rierice  —  iindert(H>k  in  G  a.  d., 
which  was  a  valuation  of  property  in  .ludn-a  with  a 
new  to  the  taxation  of  tlic  .Jews,  now  no  longer 
ander  a  kinc;  while  tlie  prior  one  could  not  have 
^ne  bound  a  numlwririg  of  the  |)npulation. 

T.  D.  W. 

•CYR'IA  (Kupla-  '/owiirt'i).  supposed  by  some 
Ri  lie  a  projier  name  (2  .lohn,  ver.  ) ).  See  John, 
Bkcuni>  ,..m)  Tiiikk  Li'ivri.KM  ok.  H. 


CYRUS 

CY'RUS  (CJnS,  or  m-)'l3,  i.  e.  Cdreth:  Kv 
pos ;  probably  from  the  root  contained  in  the  Pen. 
kola;  the  sun;  Sans,  siira:  so  Plut.  Artnx.  c.  1, 
cf.  Gesen.  T/ies.  a.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire  (cf.  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  l.^J ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22, 
23),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend  (Ilerod. 
i.  107;  Xen.  Cyn>p.  i.  2,  1),  the  son  of  Mandane, 
the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  la.st  king  of  Media, 
and  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Achfemenidae."  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  As- 
tyages, it  is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infant 
grandson,  but  the  child  was  spared  by  those  whom 
he  charged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime 
(Herod,  i.  109  ft"),  and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity 
under  the  name  of  Agradates  (.Stmb.  xv.  p.  729). 
His  real  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  imperious 
spirit  which  he  displayed  while  yet  a  boy  (Herod, 
i.  114),  and  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  cour- 
age and  genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sians. The  tyranny  of  Astyages  had  at  that  time 
alienated  a  large  faction  of  the  -Medes,  and  Cyrus 
headed  a  revolt  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  cap- 
ture of  the  Median  king  b.  c.  0-59,  near  Pasargadse 
{.\fnrijh-Attb,  Strab.  xv.  p.  7-30).  After  consolidat- 
ing the  empire  which  he  thus  gained,  (,'jTus  entered 
on  that  career  of  conquest  which  hag  made  him  the 
hero  of  the  East.  In  b.  c.  546  (V)  he  defeated 
Croesus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prize 
of  his  success.  While  his  general  Harp.igus  was 
engaged  in  completing  tlie  reduction  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cyrus  turned  his  arms  against  the  Babylonians. 
Babylon  fell  before  his  army,  and  the  ancient  do- 
minions of  Assyria  were  added  to  his  empire  (b.  c. 
5-38).  The  conquest  of  Babylon  opened  the  way 
for  greater  designs.  It  is  proi>able  that  Cjtus 
planned  an  invasion  of  Egypt:  and  there  are  traces 
of  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  attempted  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indus 
(Ctes.  Pers.  cc.  5  fi'. ).  Afterwards  he  attacked  the 
Ma,ssagetfe,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  214;  cf. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  2.  1 )  he  fell  in  a  battle  against 
them  B.  c.  529  (Clinton,  F.  11.  ii.  301  ff.).  His 
tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargada  (.Ait.  Kscp.  Al. 
vi.  29),  the  scene  of  his  first  decisive  victory  (Raw- 
linson,  Ilerod.  i.  351). 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the 
outline  thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
CjTus  was  already  regarded  .as  the  national  hero  of 
Persia,  and  his  history  had  received  various  popular 
embellishments  (Herod,  i.  95;  cf.  iii.  18,  160; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1).  In  the  next  century  Xeno- 
plion  chose  him  as  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and 
fact  and  fiction  became  thenceforth  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  classical  writers.  But  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  emjiire  which 
he  left  is  the  best  record  of  his  power  and  plans. 
Like  an  oriental  Alexander  he  aimed  at  universal 
domhiion ;  and  the  influence  of  Persia,  like  that  of 
Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from  which  it  sprung. 
In  every  asjiect  the  reign  of  Cyrus  marks  an  epoch 
in  univers.al  history.  'Hie  fall  of  Sardis  and  Baby- 
lon was  the  starting-point  of  ICurojK'an  life;  and  it 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  tlie  lieginning  of 
Grecian  art  and  philosophy,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  constitution  synchronize  with  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Aryan  race  in  the  I'Jist  (cf  Niebuhr 
Gfsch.  Am.  p.  232). 


1  In  nn  In.vrlptlon  he  i«  Jem;ribed  m  "Son  of  Cam 
brmiK,  the  povrerflil  klag  "  (Col.  RawUnion,  nti  Herod 
\  1071. 
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But  while  the  position  which  Pj-nis  occupied 
*)th  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  world  is  strikini^ly 
lignificant,  the  personal  i-elations  to  God's  people, 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  Scriptures,  are  full 
of  a  more  peculiar  interest." 

Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  open  op- 
pressors or  seductive  allies ;  but  Cyrus  was  a  gen  • 
erous  liberator  and  a  just  guardian  of  their  rights. 
An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv.  28)  recognized  in  him 
"a  shepherd"  of  the  Lord,  an  "anointed"  king 

(Is.  xlv.  1 ;  n'^ipp,  Mtssiah  :  Tip  XP"^"""^  f^o^ ' 
Christo  meo);  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  vrriters 
to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some 
sense  a  type  of  Christ  himself  (Hieron.  Comm.  in 
Js.  xlv.  1).  His  successes  are  connected  in  the 
prophecy  with  their  religious  issue;  and  if  that  ap- 
pear to  be  a  partial  view  of  history  which  represents 
the  restoration  of  a  poor  remnant  of  captive  Israel- 
ites to  their  own  land  as  the  final  cause  of  his  vic- 
tories (Is.  xliv.  28-xlv.  4),  it  may  be  answered  that 
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the  permanent  effects  which  Persia  haa  wrought 
upon  the  world  can  be  better  traced  through  the 
.)ewish  people  than  through  any  other  channel. 
The  laws,  the  literature,  the  religion,  the  very  ruins 
of  the  material  grandeur  of  Persia  have  passed 
away;  and  still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  ef- 
fects which  they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  last  mission.  In  this 
respect  also  the  parallel,  wliich  has  been  already 
hinted,  holds  good.  (Jynis  stands  out  clearly  as 
the  representative  of  the  East,  as  Alexander  after- 
wards of  the  West.  The  one  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  order,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
independence.  Ecclesiastically  the  first  crisis  was 
signalized  by  the  consolidation  of  a  Church;  the 
second  by  the  distinction  of  sects.  The  one  found 
its  outward  embodiment  in  "the  great  Syna- 
gogue;" the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmo- 
naeans. 

The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-2-3 ;  Ezr.  i.  1-i,  iii.  7, 
iv.  3,  V.  13,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact  the  beginning 


Tomb  of  Cyros  at  Margh-Aiib,  the  ancient  Pasargadae. 


of  .Tudaism ;  and  the  great  changes  by  which  the 
nation  was  transformed  into  a  church  are  clearly 
marked. 

1.  The  lesson  of  the  kingdom  wa?  completed  by 
the  ( 'aptivity.  The  sway  of  a  temporal  prince  was 
at  length  felt  to  be  at  best  only  a  faint  image  of 
that  ilessianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets 
pointed.  The  royal  power  had  led  to  apostasy  in 
Israel,  and  to  idolatry  in  Judah;  and  men  looked 
for  some  other  outward  form  in  which  the  law 
niiglit  be  visibly  realized.  Dependence  on  Persia 
excluded  the  hope  of  absolute  political  freedom  and 
offered  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  religious 
organization. 

2.  The  Captivity  which  was  the  punishment  of 
"dolatry  was  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thence- 
forth the  Jews  apprehended  fully  the  spiritual  na- 


«  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  Into  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  thi?  Cyrus  of  Scripture  and  profane 
history,  though  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Manrhes- 


ture  of  their  faith,  and  held  it  fast  through  per- 
secution. At  the  same  time  wider  views  were 
opened  to  them  of  the  unseen  world.  The  powers 
of  good  and  evil  were  recognized  in  their  action  in 
the  material  world,  and  in  this  way  some  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Chns- 
tianity. 

3.  Tlie  organization  of  the  outward  Church  waa 
connected  with  the  purifpng  of  doctrine,  and 
served  as  the  form  in  which  the  truth  might  be 
realized  by  the  mass.  Prayer  —  public  and  privat* 
—  assumed  a  new  importance.  The  prophetic  work 
came  to  an  end.  The  Scriptures  were  collected 
Tlie  "law  was  fenced  "  by  an  oral  tradition.  Syn 
agogues  were  erected,  and  schools  formed.  Scribea 
shared  the  respect  of  priests,  if  they  did  not  super- 
sede them  in  popular  regard. 


%r  that  the  (Jyru3  of  Utrodotua  is  the  Nebuchadnez-    merely  a  natrap  of  Xer^ea. 


zar  of  the  Bible  haa  found  advocates  In  Qennanv 
(Pressel,  s.  t.  Ci/rtis  in  Herzog"s  Encykiop.).  It  i* 
in)pos8ible  that  the  great  conqueror  of  Isaiah  c»d  be 
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4.  Above  all,  the  liond  liy  which  "  the  people 
»f  GimI  ■'  was  held  t()i,'etlier  was  at  lcii<,'th  felt  to 
t)e  relii;ious  and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily  na- 
tional. The  Jews  were  incorporafeti  in  diHl-rent 
nations,  and  still  looked  to  .lenisaleni  as  the  centre 
of  their  faith.  The  Iwundaries  of  Canaan  were 
passed;  and  the  ljei;innings  of  a  Spiritual  dispen- 
Siition  were  alrea<ly  made  wiien  the  "Dispersion" 
Has  estalilished  amoni;  the  kin-^doms  of  the  earth 
Jconip.  Niebuhr"s  O'egcli.  A.<.^urs  und  BabtU,  p.  224 
tl". ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  VuUes  /srnel,  iv.  GO  ft'.; 
lost,  Gesch.  d.  Jiu/tnthuiiis,  i.  I'd  ff.).  [Di.si'KH- 
siox  OF  TiiK  Jkws.J  H.  V.  W. 


D. 

DAB'AREH  ('"1"^?;^  [jmsturt]  :  Ae/3)3a ; 
AJex.  AfjSpoe:  Ditberelh),  Josh.  xxi.  28.  This 
name  is  incorrectly  spelt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should 
be  Dahkh.vtii;  which  see. 

*  The  A.  V.  inherits  the  orthography  from  the 
older  Enf,dish  versions.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
word  without  Metheg,  as  usually  read  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
57  (A.  V.  72),  would  be  Dmrnth.  H. 

DABBA'SHETH  (Htt^S'T:  BaiBipa^a: 
Alex.  Aa^acrdai-  MibiiMth),  a  to\ni  on  tlie  boun- 
dary of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11  oidy). 

*  The  name  is  properly  Dabbesheth  (ntr5'^), 
the  vowel  being  changed  as  altove  by  the  pause.  It 
signifies  a  hump  ((jesen.,  l'"iirst)  as  of  a  camel 
(comp.  Is.  XXX.  (J),  and  points  therefore  to  a  hill'or 
town  on  a  hill.  Josejjhus  says  that  Gamaia  was  so 
called  for  a  similar  reiison  (B.  ./.  iv.  1,  §  1).  Hence 
Knobel  {.li'Sdi,  p.  458)  conjectures  among  other 
possibilities  that  DalJiasheth  may  be  the  present 
Jebatlm,  on  one  of  the  hills  whicli  skirt  the  plain 
of  I'lsdnicl.-n  (l.'ob.  hihl.  lUs.  ii.  344,  2d  ed.)  be- 
tween Mirjti(hl  and  Kniiuun.  But  the  position 
alone,  without  an  affinity  in  the  names,  would  not 
bear  out  tliat  conclusion.  H. 

DAB'ERATH  (with  the  article  in  Josh. 
"I"n2"^n  [the  /insliire,  fem.  of  ~I2''1,  Fiii-st] : 
tta^ipwO  [Vat.  -jSft-];  Alex.  Aa^pad;  in  Chr.  by 
louble  copying,  tV  Af&epl  [^'at.  -pft]  Kal  rr^v 
Aaficip:  J>(/ji'irl/i),  a  town  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebuhui  (.(osli.  xix.  12)  named  as  next  to  (,'hisloth- 
Tabor.  In  (he  list  of  I^vitical  cities,  however,  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  72,  and  in  .Tosh.  xxi.  28  (whore  the  name 
In  the  original  is  the  same,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
•'  Dabareh  "),  it  is  stated  as  belonging  to  Issachar. 
[I).\ii.\ui;ii.J  It  is  no  doul)t  the  Dabaritta  (Aa- 
dapiTTuu  kJc/jly))  mentioned  by  Jose|)hus  {/J.  ./.  ii. 
21,  §  -i).  I'nder  the  name  of  Ikburii/i  it  still  lies 
It  the  western  f<«)t  of  Tal>or  C[h'(ib.  /H/jI.  Vm.s.]  ii. 
3.")()).  \  Iraditiim  mentioned  by  \'an  de  Velde  (ii. 
374)  makes  thi.s  the  scene  of  the  miracle  on  the 
liniatic  child  [)erfonned  by  our  l.ord  alter  his  de- 
icent  from  tlie  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (.Matt, 
xvii.  14).  But  this  event  probably  took  place  far 
iway."  G. 

*  For  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  see 
(Iki:>i<in  and  T.xnoK.     L)al>erath  could  lielong  to 
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Issachar  and  yet  be  on  the  lx)rder  of  Zebulun,  be- 
cause the  two  tribes  had  a  conterminous  boundary 
Ihhurkh  lies  in  the  way  of  the  traveller  in  goiiig 
from  Nazareth  to  Tabor.  Like  other  (Jalilean  vil- 
lages, it  illustrates  still  ancient  Scripture  customs. 
The  writer,  passing  there,  obserx-ed  booths  made  of 
the  branches  of  trees  on  the  roofs  of  some  of  the 
houses,  occu])ied  as  an  apartment  of  the  house.  Al- 
lusion is  made  to  d\vellin<;  on  the  house-top  in  some 
such  way  as  this  in  I'rov.  xxi.  9.  In  this  place,  s,ivs 
.Mr.  Hartlett  (Fovlsteps  of  our  Lord  <nul  liin  A/jcx- 
l/tf,  J).  1!)!),  3d  efl.\  "we  est,ablished  our  bivouac  al 
ni'_'ht-fall  upon  the  roof  of  a  house,  amidst  heaps 
of  corn  just  gathered  from  the  surrounding  i)lain." 
It  is  a  custom  that  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Canaanites.  Itahab  who  dwelt  at  Jericho  took  the 
two  lloln-ew  spies  and  "brought  them  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of 
the  flax  which  she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof" 
(Josh.  ii.  0).  The  flat  roof  furnishes  a  convenient 
place  for  storing  such  products,  because,  exposed 
there  to  the  sun,  tbey  ripen  or  become  dry  more 
speetlily,  and  are  also  more  secure  from  j)illage. 
[Hor.sK.]  One  of  the  remoter  branches  of  the 
Kishon  has  its  source  near  JJeburieh  (Rob.  Phys. 
Gtofjr.  p.  188).  H. 

DATBRIA,  one  of  the  five  swifl  scrilies  who 
recorded  the  visions  of  Esdras  (2  I'^dr.  xiv.  24; 
comp.  37,  42). 

DAC(^'BI  (Aa/couj8;  Alex.  AaKovfil;  [Aid. 
AaKo^'f-]   Accubii),  1  Ksdr.  v.  28.      [Akkub.] 

DADDE'US,  or  SADDE'US  (1  r:sdr.  viii. 
4o,  4(j),  a  name  which  answers  to  the  Greek  Ao5- 
Soiox  [^  at.  AaoSaios,  AoSaior],  or  AoA5o?os 
[.Mex.;  Aid.  Aa5Sa7os,  AoSSalos-  Loddeu»\,  V!h\ch 
is  itself  a  corru])tion  of  Iddo  (I'Lzr.  viii.  17),  aris- 
ing out  of  the  preceding  word  7^,     [Iddo.] 

E.  F.  W. 

*  DAGGER.     [Amis,  I.  1.] 

DA'GON  (T^3"7,  Adywv,  a  diminutive  of  i"^, 
ajlsli,  u.sed  in  a  sense  of  endearment:  cf.  Gesen. 
77/c's.  s.  v.),  apparently  the  ma.sculine  (1  Sam.  v. 
3,  4;  Sanchon.  p.  28;  Movers,  I'lioniz.  i.  144)  cor- 
relative of  Atargatis  [.\taih;atis],  was  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  I'hilistines.  The  most  famous 
temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30) 
and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  6 ;  1  Chr.  x.  10).  'ITie 
latter  temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the 
Maccaba'an  "wars  (1  Mace.  x.  83,  84,  xi.  4;  Jo.seph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  5).  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Da- 
gon likewise  appear  in  the  nair.es  <  'a])bar-l  )agon 
(nciir  Januiial.and  Heth- 
Dagon  in  .ludah  (.losh. 
XV.  41)  and  .\sher  (.losh. 
xix.  27).  [Hktii-Da- 
GoN.]  D.agon  was  reji- 
resented  with  the  face 
and  hands  of  a  man  and 
^  the  tail  of  a  fish  (1 
'   Sam.  V.  4). 

In    the     liabylor'an 

mythology     the     name 

Kroin    Khorwi-   Da^ron,   (jdakon    ['dU- 

(UiuinJ.)  ^^^j^  jg    applii-d    to    a 


Pt.ih-(fn<l. 
bad 


a  •  Thpmnon  thinkn  thnt  Dfh'irifh  or  Drhnrifh  may    iee  no  remtnii,"  na.vii  Dr.  V»n  Dyck,  one  of  tho  traii» 
perppfuatc   thr  nnnie   n(  the   hi-rolnp   Pcbomh   {L/iii<l\  liitum  nf  tlit' nnNliTn  .\niliii'   lliblo,  "n)(nini>t  rnnKider 
in'/  Bank.  li.  1(10);   liut   the  nilo  of  Diilionilh  nmJ  nf    \nf    V'h'nrli^  riMl>vrutli.    iniHiint   of  etymology    iw 
Dfh'iriih  U'hiit  i<o  i-vlilcutlv  tho  wiiiio,  it  Is  iiiont  nut-     well  hj"  (HmitioD." 
Irul  to  ri'Kord  tlii-iii   nx   triniiH  of  the  Manie  niuiiH.      "I  H 


IJAISAN 

hsh  like    being    who    "rose   from    the   waters    of 
•  lie    l!cd    Sea  (Berosus,  in   Niebuhr,    Gescli.  As- 
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Fish-god.     From  Nimroud.     (Layard.) 

$iins.  p.  477)  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of 
men."  Niebuhr  appears  to  identify  this  being  with 
the  Phoenician  god,  but  Eawlinson  (Herodotus,  i. 
523  ff. )  regards  them  as  wholly  distinct.  It  may 
have  been  from  a  confusion  with  the  Babylonian 
deity  that  the  Phoenician  Dagon  has  been  compared 
with  Zeus  apSTpios,  the  author  of  agriculture 
(I'hilo  Bybl.  ap.  Euseb.  rrcep.  Kv.  i.  10;  Sanchon. 

p.  32),  as  if  the  name  were  connected  with  ]1^, 
corn  (SiTtoj/,  Philo). 

The  fish-hke  form  was  a  natural  emblem  of  fruit 
fulness,  and  a,s  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  hy 
seafaring  tribes  in  the  representation  of  their  gods. 


Kish-god  on  gcm.s  in  Briti.sh  Museum.     (Layard.) 

Various  kinds  of  fish  were,  as  is  well  known,  objects 
of  general  worship  among  the  l^gyptians  (Herod,  ii. 
72:  Strab.  xvii.  812).  B.  F.  W. 

DAI'S  AN    [2  syl.]    {Aaiffiv;    Alex.   AiffaV- 
Ihiumm),    1    Esdr.  v.  31.     Kezin;  by  the  com- 

aionly  repeated  change  of  R,  ^,  to  D,  T. 

DALA'IAH  [3  syl.]  i^^^l  [Jehovah  ddlv- 
U 


em]:  AaXaato;  [Alex.  AaKata']  Dulaia).  The 
sixth  son  of  Elioenai,  a  descendant  of  tho  ruyal 
family  of  Judali  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

DALMANU'THA  (AaKfiavoved).  In  Matt. 
XV.  39  it  is  said  that  Jesus  "  came  into  the  borders 
of  Magdala,"  while  in  Mark  viii.  10  we  read  that 
he  "came  into  the  regions  [els  to  jueprj)  of  Dal- 
manutha."  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  Dal- 
manutha  was  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea 
of  CJalilee,  near  Slagdala.  The  latter  stood  close 
upon  the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  [M.vgdala.]  Immediately 
south  of  it  a  precipitous  hill  juts  out  into  the  sea. 
Bej-ond  this,  about  a  mile  from  Magdala,  a  narrow 
glen  breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  nioutli 
are  some  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  amid  wliich, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  several  copious  fountains, 
surrounded  by  heavy  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  village.  The  place  is  called  Wia-el-Baridih. 
"the  cold  Fountain."  Here  in  all  probabi'ity  is 
the  site  of  the  long  lost  Daluianutha.      J.  L.  P. 

*  INIr.  Tristram  {Land  of  Jsrael,  p.  42S),  2d 
ed.)  would  also  identify  Dalmanutha  with  'Ain-ti- 
Bdrideh.  Dr.  Thomson  {Lund  and  Book,  ii.  60) 
slightly  favors  the  idea  that  Dalmanutha  may  be 
the  present  Balhamia  or  Didmamht  on  the  Jarmuk 
which  flows  uito  the  Jordan  a  little  south  of  the 
lake  of  Gahlee.  But  the  manifest  parallelism  be- 
tween JIark  viii.  10  and  Matt.  xv.  3U  (where  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  [wsition  of  JIagdala)  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  found  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake  and  not  on  the  east.  It  may  be  that 
JMark,  with  his  characteristic  precision  (Westcott. 
Introduction  to  the  Sttidij  of  the  Gospels,  p.  366, 
Amer.  ed.),  mentions  the  more  exact  place,  and 
Matthew  the  one  near  which  the  Saviour  disem- 
barked. The  two  points  on  the  coast  are  so  near 
each  other  that  it  would  l)e  perfectly  natural  for 
the  writers  to  adopt  this  twofold  designation. 
Whether  the  Evangelists  agree  or  differ  in  cases 
like  this  the  critics  of  Baur's  school  find  fault  with 
them ;  if  they  agree  they  merely  copy  from  each 
other,  and  if,  as  here,  ^latthew  writes  Magdala  but 
Mark  Dalmanutha,  it  is  because  Mark  wished  to 
show  his  independence.  •   H. 

DALMA'TIA  (AaA./iaTta),  a  mountainous 
district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
extending  from  the  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the  Sa- 
vus  in  the  N.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
]irovince  of  Illyricum,  subsequently  to  Tiberius's 
expedition,  A.  D.  9.  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10);  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood  (Rom.  xv.  19),  for 
the  boundaries  of  Illyricum  and  1  )almatia  were  not 
well  defined,  and  the  two  names  were,  at  the  time 
St.  Paul  wrote,  almost  identical.     [Ii.i.yhk  lji.] 

W.  L.  B. 

DAL'PHON  (r^^?  [prob.  Persian] :  A€A 
(pdi/,  some  MSS.  [FA*]'  /cat  a5i\<paiv--  Delphm), 
the  second  of  the  ten  sons  of  Hamari ;  killed  by  the 
Jews  on  the  13th  of  Adar  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

DAM 'ARTS  (Adixapis)  [i  heifer],  an  Athen- 
ian woman  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's 
pre-aching  (Acts  xvii.  34).  Chrysostom  {de  Saccr- 
dotii),  iv.  \)  and  others  hel<l  her  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Dlonysius  the  Areopagite,  but  apparently 
for  no  other  reason  than  tliat  she  is  mentioned  to- 
gether with  him  in  this  ))assage.  Grotius  and 
llenisterhuis  think  the  name  should  be  Att^uaAiv, 
whicli  is  frequently  found  as  a  woman's  iiamt;  l.nt 
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the  permutation  of  \  and  p  wiis  not  uncommon 
both  ill  pronunciation  and  writiii;;.  We  have  Kpi- 
Payoi  and  kKi^ixvos,  0er]K6\os  nnd  OeoKSpos, 
^ovKoKos  and  a'fyiKoptvs,  from  the  obsolete  K6poi 
or  KoAo),  euro,  cvlu  (lx)beck  on  rhrynichus,  p.  G52). 

H.  A. 

*  If  Damaris  had  been  the  wife  of  Dionjsius, 
«he  woidd  properly  have  been  called  •/;  ywr]  avrov 
(Acts  V.  1)  or  at  le-ast  jj  yvv-t]  (Acts  xxiv.  24). 
She  must  have  had  some  personal  or  social  distinc- 
tion, to  cause  her  to  be  thus  singled  out  by  name 
trom  the  others.  H. 

*  DAMASCENES'  {Aa.^i.aaK■t]vo't.  ■  Dnmas- 
ccnl),  inhabiUmts  of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  It 
repeats  «V  Aa/xavK'S  just  before,  but  is  not  alto- 
gether pleonastic.  The  city  which  tlie  Ethnarch 
guarded  was  that  of  the  Damascenes,  while  he  him- 
self was  an  Arabian.  H. 

DAMAS'CUS      iV^^I     [also     ptrS^l"^, 


DAMASCUS 

2  K.  xvi.  10,  and   pCt'an'l  in  1  and  2  Chr.:  oa. 

tirilij,  iniluMnj,  as  being  a  seat  of  triffic,  Gas. J 
Aa/xaffwJj:  l)amn»cus)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
and  has  at  all  times  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, of  the  cities  of  Syria.  It  is  situated  in  a 
plain  of  va.st  size  and  of  extreme  fertility,  which 
lies  east  of  the  great  chain  of  .^nti-Libanus,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  This  fertile  plain,  which  is 
nearly  circular,  and  about  30  miles  in  diameter,  is 
due  to  the  river  Bnnifln,  which  is  probably  the 
"  Abana  "  of  Scripture."  This  stream,  rising  high 
up  on  the  western  flank  of  .Anti-Lil)anus,  forces  its 
way  through  tlie  chain,  nmning  for  some  time 
among  the  mountains,  till  suddenly  it  bursts 
through  a  narrow  cleft  upon  the  open  coundy  east 
of  the  hills,  and  diffuses  fertility  far  and  wide. 
[Aii.v-NA.]  "  From  the  edge  of  the  mountain- 
range,"  s.ivs  a  modem  traveller,  "you  look  d.-wn 
on  the  plain  of  l>amascus.  It  is  here  seen  in  iti 
widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible  expla  - 
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nation  of  the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  enduring 
charm,  that  wliich  it  must  have  had  when  it  was 
the  solitary  sent  of  civilization  in  Syria,  and  which 
it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  hi.sts.  The  river 
is  visible  at  the  bottom,  with  its  green  banks,  nish- 
ing  tlirough  the  cleft;  it  bursts  forth,  and  as  if  in 
a  moment  scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a  circle 
of  30  miles,  the  same  vcrdiirc  which  had  hitherto 
i)een  confined  to  its  single  cliannel.  .  .  .  Tar  and 
wide  in  front  extends  the  level  jilain,  its  horizon 
bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding  hills  bare,  all  bare  far 
away  on  the  road  to  rajniyra  and  Hagdad.  In  the 
mid.st  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast  lake  or 
isi.ind  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots  waving 
aliove,  com  and  grass  below;  and  in  the, midst  of 
this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out  its  white 
■rnis  of  BtreeU  hither  and  thither,  and  its  white 


minarets  alwve  the  trees  which  emt)09om  them,  the 
city  of  Dama.scus.     On  the  right  towers  tlie  snowy 
height  of  Hemion,   overlooking  the   whole   scene, 
(lose  behind  are  the  sterile  limestone  mountains  — 
so  that  you  stand   literally  between  the  hving  and 
the  dead  "    (Stanley,  S.  <;•  /'.,  p.  410).      Another 
writer  mentions  among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in 
question  "  wahiuts,  pomegranates,  figs,  plums,  apri- 
'  cots,  citrons,  pears,  and  apples"   (.Addison's  Dam. 
1  aiKl  Piilmijrd,  ii.  1)2).     Olive-trees  are  also  a  prin 
!  cipal    feature   of   the   scene.       Hcsides    the   main 
'  stream  of  the  liarmhi,  which  mns  diri-illy  through 
1  the  town,  supplying  its  public  cisterns,  baths,  and 
fount.ains,  a  inimber  of  branches  arc  i:ivcii  off  to 
the  right  and  to  the  Irft,  whidi  iirii;ate  the  mead- 
ows and  com  fields,  turning  what  would  otherwise 
I  be  a  desert  into  a  garden.     The  various  streams 


'I   •  Vm-Tf  \f  n  rlTiT  of  ronsl.leniWc  siie  a  few  hours  '  2  K.  v.  12  (Krri).     This  riv«r  of  course  Is  a  dlsUnot 
«  the  noil\i  of  Dnuiiimun  utill  cnllpd  Ammtina      Sw    one  from  the  Bnraila.  •'.  V.  A.  V. 
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rer.i.te,  but  greatly  weakened  in  volume,  at  a  little 
distance  beyond  the  town ;  and  the  Barada  flows  on 
towards  the  east  in  a  single  channel  for  about  15 
miles,  when  it  separates,  and  pours  its  waters  into 
two  small  and  shallow  lakes,  which  lie  upon  the 
verge  of  the  desert.  Two  other  streams,  the  iVady 
UkUjoii  upon  the  north,  and  the  Aw  ij  upon  the 
south,  which  flows  direct  from  Hernion,  iucrea.se 
the  fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend 
for  the  honor  of  representing  the  '' Pharpar  "  of 
Scripture.     [Phakp.vk.] 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6)  Damascus  was 
founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of 
Shem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nection with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a  native 
of  the  place  (Gen.  .\v.  2).  We  may  gather  from 
the  name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with  the 
Aram.'ean.'!,  that  it  was  a  Semitic  settlement.  Ac- 
sording  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  native 
writer,  Nicolalis,  .Abraham  stayed  for  some  time  at 
Damascus,  after  leaving  Chan-an  and  beibre  enter- 
ing the  promised  land,  and  during  his  stay  was 
king  of  the  place.  "  Abraham's  name  was,"  he 
says,  "  even  in  his  own  day  familiar  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Damascenes,  and  a  village  was  shown  where 
he  dwelt,  which  was  called  after  him  "  (/•';•.  p.  30). 
This  last  circumstance  would  seem  however  to  con- 
flict with  the  notion  of  Abraham  having  been  king, 
since  in  that  case  he  would  have  dwelt  in  the  capi- 
tal. Nothing  more  is  1-nown  of  Damascus  untU 
the  time  of  Da\id,  when  "  the  Syrians  of  Damas- 
cus came  to  succor  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah," 
with  whom  David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5;  1 
Chr.  x\iii.  5).  On  this  occasion  David  "slew  of 
the  SjTians  22.000  men;  "  and  in  consequence  of 
this  victory^  became  completel>>  master  of  the  whole 
territory,  whicV  he  garrisoned  with  Israelites. 
"  David  put  garrisons  in  SjTia  of  Damascus ;  and 
the  SvTians  became  servants  to  David,  and  brought 
gifts"  (2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Xicolaiis  of  Damascus 
said  that  the  name  of  the  king  who  reigned  at  this 
time  was  Hadad ;  and  he  a  tribes  to  him  a  domin- 
ion, not  only  over  Damascus,  but  over  "  all  Syria 
except  Phoenicia"  {Fr.  p.  31).  He  noticed  his 
attack  upon  David;  and  related  that  many  battles 
were  fought  between  them,  the  last,  wherein  he 
suffered  defeat,  being  "  iipon  the  Euphrates."  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer  Hadad  the  First  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  son  who  took  the  same  name,  as  did 
his  descendants  for  ten  generations.  But  this  is 
irreconcilable  with  Scripture.  It  appears  that  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  a  certain  Kezon,  who  had 
been  a  subject  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and 
had  escaped  when  David  conquered  Zobah,  made 
himself  master  of  Damascus  and  established  his 
ovni  rule  there  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  He  was  "an  ad- 
versary to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon 

and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over  SjTia." 
Afterwards  the  family  of  Had;id  appears  to  have 
recovered  the  throne,  and  a  Benhadad,  who  is  prob- 
ably Hadad  III.  of  Xicolaiis,  a  grandson  of  the  an- 
tagonist of  David,  is  found  in  league  with  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel,  against  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  19;  2  Chr. 
xvi.  3),  and  afterwards  in  league  with  Asa  against 
Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  20).  He  made  a  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  Israelite  territory  in  the  reign  of  that 
sing :  and  in  the  reign  of  Oniri  he  not  only  cap- 
tured a  number  of  Israelite  cities  which  he  added 
to  his  own  dominions,  l)ut  even  seems  to  have  ex- 
srcised  a  species  of  lordship  over  Samaria  itself,  in 
irliich  he  acquired  the  right  of  "  making  himself 
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streets  "  (1  K.  xx.  34;  comp.  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  p.  31. 
ad  fin.).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hadad 
IV.  (the  Benhadad  II.  of  Scripture,  and  the  Beii- 
idri  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who  came  at  the 
head  of  thirty-two  subject  kings  against  Ahab,  and 
laid  siege  to  Samaria  (1  K.  xx.  1).  The  attack 
was  unsuccessful;  and  was  followed  by  wars,  in 
which  victor}'  declared  itself  unmistakably  on  the 
side  of  the  Israelites ;  and  at  last  Benhadad  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  his  father  had  gaine<l, 
and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  suzerainty  'f 
Ahab  {ib.  xx.  13-34).  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  perhaps  not  observed.  At  any  rate  three 
years  afterward  war  broke  out  afresh,  through  the 
claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Iiamoth-Gile;iJ  (('i. 
xxii.  1— i).  The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  at  that 
place  {ib.  15-37)  seems  to  have  enabled  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  Their  bands 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Je- 
horam;  and  they  even  undertook  at  this  time  a 
second  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  frustrated 
muraculously  (2  K.  vi.  2-1,  ni.  6,  7).  After  tliis, 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the 
Israelite  capital.  The  cuneiform  uiscriptions  show 
that  toward  the  close  of  his  reign  Benhadad  was 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  the  dominion  of  Assyria 
over  SjTia  and  Palestine.  Three  several  attacks 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  this  prince  upon  Ben- 
hadad, who,  though  he  had  the  support  of  the 
Phcenicians,  the  Hitt'tes,  and  the  Hamathites,  was 
unable  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  As- 
syrian arms.  His  troops  were  worsted  in  several 
engagements,  and  in  one  of  them  he  lost  as  many 
as  20.000  men.  It  may  have  been  these  circum- 
stances which  encouraged  Hazael,  the  servant  of 
Benhadad,  to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  throne, 
which  Elisha  had  declared  would  certainly  one  day 
be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15).  He  may  have  thought  that 
the  Syrians  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
moval of  a  ruler  under  whom  they  had  suffered  sc 
many  disasters.  The  change  of  rulers  was  not  at 
first  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Sp'ians. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  b.  c. 
881),  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  AssjTiana 
who  defeated  him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fa.st- 
nesses  of  Anti-Libanus.  However,  in  his  other  war? 
he  was  more  fortmiate.  He  repulsed  an  attack  on 
Kamoth- GUead,  made  by  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah 
and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  conjunction  (2  K. 
viii.  28,  29 ) ;  ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory 
east  of  Jordan  {ib.  x.  32,  33);  besieged  and  took 
Gath  {ib.  xii.  17;  comp.  Am.  vi.  2);  threatened  Je- 
rusalem, which  only  escaped  by  paying  a  heavj 
ransom  (2  K.  xii.  18);  and  estabUshed  a  species  of 
suzerainty  over  Israel,  which  he  maintained  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  handed  do\vn  to  Benhadad, 
his  son  (2  K.  xiii.  3-7,  and  22).  This  prince  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  had  the  same  good  for- 
tune as  his  father.  Like  him,  he  '-oppressed  Is- 
rael," and  added  various  cities  of  the  Israelites  to 
his  own  dominion  (2  K.  xiii.  25);  but  at  last  a  de- 
li\erer  appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the  son  of 
Jehoahaz,  "  beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel  "  (verse  25).  In  the  next  reign  still 
further  advantages  were  gained  by  the  Israelites. 
Jeroboam  II.  (about  B.  c.  836)  is  said  to  have 
"recovered  Damascus"  (i'i.  xiv.  28),  and  though 
this  may  not  mean  that  he  captured  the  city,  it  at 
least  implies  tliat  he  obtiiined  a  certain  influence 
over  it.     The  mention  of  this  circumstance  ia  Ibl- 
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lowed  ly  a  lonj^  pau«e,  (luring  tvliicli  we  hear  notli- 
iiig  of  the  Syrians,  and  must  therefore  conclude 
that  their  relations  with  the  Israelites  continued 
peaccalilc.  Waen  tliey  reappear  nearly  a  century 
Liter  (about  is.  c.  7-12)  it  is  as  allies  of  Israel 
»i;ainst  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  37).  We  may  suspect 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  union  now  established 
betM  een  two  powers  which  had  been  so  long  hostile, 
wa.s  the  necessity  of  conit)ining  to  resist  the  Assyr- 
ians, who  at  the  time  were  steadily  pursuing  a  pol- 
icy of  encroachment  in  this  cpiarter.  Scripture 
mentions  the  invasions  of  I'ul  (2  K.  xv.  IS);  1  Chr. 
V.  20),  and  'I'iglath-rileser  (2  K.  xv.  21);  1  Chr.  v. 
2(>);  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ahnost 
every  Assyrian  monarch  of  the  period  niiule  war  in 
this  direction.  It  seems  to  have  l)een  during  a 
pause  in  the  struggle  that  Kezin  king  of  Damascus 
and  I'ekali  king  of  Israel  resohcd  conjointly  to  at- 
tack Jenisalem,  intending  to  depose  Aliaz  and  set 
up  as  king  a  creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-G;  2 
K.  xvi.  5).  Ahaz  may  have  been  ah-eady  suspected 
of  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Assyria,  or  the  object 
may  simply  have  been  to  consolidate  a  power  capa- 
ble of  eftectually  opposing  the  arms  of  that  country. 
In  either  case  the  attempt  signally  failed,  and  only 
brought  about  more  rapidly  the  e^'il  against  which 
the  two  kings  wished  to  guard.  Jerusalem  success- 
fidly  maintained  itself  against  the  combined  attack ; 
but  Klath,  which  had  been  formerly  built  by  Aza- 
riah,  king  of  Judah,  in  territory  regarded  as  Syrian 
(2  K.  xiv.  22),  having  been  taken  and  retained  by 
Hezin  (///.  xvi.  G),  Ahaz  was  induced  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  Tiglath-l'ileser,  to  ask  aid 
from  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily  the  position  of 
an  Asssyrian  feudatory  (ib.  xvi.  7,  8).  The  aid 
Bought  was  given,  with  the  important  result  that 
Hezin  was  slain,  tlie  kingdom  of  Damascus  brouglit 
to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself  destroyed,  the  inhali- 
ilunts  being  carried  captive  into  Assyria  (ii.  verse 
9;  conip.  Is.  vii.  8  and  Am.  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from  this 
Berious  blow.  As  Lsaiali  and  Amos  had  ])rophesied 
in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  that  Damascus  should 
l)e  "  taken  away  from  being  a  city  and  be  a  ruinous 
heap"  (Is.  xvii.  1),  that  "a  fire  should  be  sent 
into  the  house  of  Ihizacl,  which  should  devour  the 
palaces  of  Benhadad  "  (Am.  i.  4);  so  Jerenuah, 
writing  about  n.  c.  GOO,  declares  "Damascus  ix 
waxed  J'veltk  and  turneth  herself  to  flee,  and  fear 
hath  seized  on  her  ;  anguish  and  sorrows  have 
taken  her,  as  a  woman  in  travail.  How  is  the  city 
of  priise  not  Ivfl,  the  city  of  my  joy  ?  "  (Jer.  xlix. 
2\-b).  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus 
Wius  rebuilt;  but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most 
famous  i)lace  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  ])eriod 
(xvi.  2,  §  lit);  and  we  find  that  before  tlie  battle 
of  Issus  it  was  selected  by  Darius  as  tiie  city  to 
which  he  should  send  for  better  security  the  greater 
part  of  his  treasures  and  valuables  (.\rr.  I'-rp.  Al. 
ii.  11).  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Issus  it  was 
taken  by  I'armenio  (ibid.);  and  from  this  time  it 
contuuied  to  be  a  place  of  some  ini|)(>rtance  under 
the  Greeks;  becoming  however  decideilly  second  to 
Antioch,  which  was  rai.sed  up  as  a  rival  to  it  by 
the  Seleucida;.  From  the  monarchs  of  this  house 
it  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  l)ecanie  masters  of  it 
in  the  war  between  I'omiwy  and  Mitbridates  (.)/«.<. 
C/iorcn.  1.  14;  comp.  .loseph.  Ant.  Jiid.  xiv.  2, 
§  3;  and  App.  JMl.  Afitlir.  p.  244).  At  the  time 
of  the  f;os|)el  history,  and  of  the  Apostle  I'aul,  it 
formefi  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  (.'or. 
li.  32),  an  Arabian  prince,  who,  like  tlie  princes  of 
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the  house  of  Herod,  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
liomans  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jzid.  xvi.  11,  §  9).  A  little 
later  it  was  reckoned  to  Decapolis  (I'lin.  H.  N.  v 
IG),  after  wliich  it  became  a  part  of  the  province 
known  as  I'lioenicia  Libanesia  (llierocl.  Srjnecd.  p. 
717).  It  grew  in  magnificence  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  wlien  taken  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  in  A.  d.  634,  was  fine  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
eastern  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  its  sub- 
sequent glories  under  the  (Jaliphs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Turks.  It  may  however  be  noticed  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  interruption  to  its  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  still  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

Damascus  has  always  been  a  great  centre  for 
trade.  'I'he  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-1  Jbanus  made  the 
line  of  traffic  between  Kgypt  and  Upper  S}Tia  fol- 
low the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather  than 
the  direct  one  through  Ccele-Syria,  while  the  trade 
of  Tyre  with  Assyria  and  the  East  generally,  passed 
naturally  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to  I'almjTa 
and  the  Euphrates.  I'jcekiel,  speaking  of  Tyre, 
says,  "  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multi- 
tude of  the  ivares  of  thy  makinij,  for  the  multitude 
of  nit  riches ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and  white 
wool."  It  would  ai)pear  from  this  that  Damascus 
took  niainifactured  goods  from  the  Phoenicians,  and 
supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool  and  wine. 
The  former  would  be  produced  in  abundance  in 
Ccele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the  Anti-Libanus 
range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  JJclbon,  a  village  still  famous  for 
the  produce  of  its  vines,  10  or  12  miles  from  Da- 
mascus to  the  northwest  (Ueot/raph.  Jour.  vol. 
xxvi.  p.  44).  But  the  passage  trade  of  Damascus 
has  probably  been  at  all  times  more  iriiijortant  than 
its  direct  commerce.  Its  merchants  must  have 
profited  largely  by  the  cai-avaiis  which  continually 
passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  distant  countries. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early  times  it  had  any 
important  manufactures  of  its  own.  According 
to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in  Ames  iii.  12, 
which  we  translate   "ir.  Damascus  on  a  couch" 

{W^V  I^WT2'1D.^\  means  really  "  on  the  damask 
couch,"  which  would  indicate  that  the  Syrian  city 
had  become  famous  for  a  textile  fabric  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century  u.  c.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  faliric  gave  rise  to  our  own  word,  which  has 
its  couiiteri)art  in  Arabic  iis  well  as  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe ;  but  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  either  this,  or  the  ])eculiar  method  of 
working  in  steel,  which  has  impressed  itself  in  a 
similar  way  upon  the  speech  of  tlie  world,  was  in- 
vented by  the  Damascenes  Ijefore  the  Mohammedan 
era.  In  ancient  times  they  were  probably  rather  a 
consuming  than  a  producing  people,  as  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel  clearly  indicates. 

Certain  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as  the 
site  of  those  Serijitural  events  which  especially  in- 
terest us  in  its  history.  A  "long,  wide  thorough- 
fare "  —  leading  direct  from  one  of  the  gates  to  the 
Castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha  —  is  "called  by  the 
guides  'Straight'"  (Acts  ix.  11);  but  the  n.atives 
know  it  among  themselves  as  "the  Street  of  Ifci- 
zaars  "  (Stanlej',  p.  412).  The  house  of  .ludas 
is  shown,  l)Ut  it  is  not  in  the  street  "  Straight " 
(Pococke,  ii.  119).  That  of  Ananiiis  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently 
said  to  be  "  an  open  green  s|)ot,  Hurrounded  lij 
trees,"  and  used  as  the  Christian  liurial-ground 
I  but  tliis  spot  is  on  the  eastern   side  of  the  cit; 
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whereas  St.  Paul  must  have  approached  from  the 
couth  or  west.  Agahi  it  appears  to  be  certain  that 
"  four  distinct  lipots  have  been  pointed  out  at  dif- 
ferent times"  (Stanley,  p.  412)  as  the  place  where 
the  'great  light  suddenly  shined  from  heaven" 
(Acls  ix.  3);  so  that  httle  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  any  of  tliem.  The  point  of  the  walls  at  which 
St.  Paul  was  let  down  hy9a,  basket  (Acts  ix.  2.3 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also  shown;  and,  as  this  locality 
is  free  from  objection,  it  may  be  accepted,  if  we 
think  that  the  tradition,  which  has  been  so  faith- 
less or  so  uncertain  in  other  cases,  has  any  value 
here. 

In  tl^p  vicinity  of  Damascus  certain  places  are 
shown,  traditionally  connected  with  the  prophet 
Elisha;  but  tliese  local  legends  are  necessarily  even 
more  doubtful  than  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  comparatively  recent  age  of  the  Apostles. 

(See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Maundrell's 
Journey  to  Damascus  ;  Addison's  Damascus  aiul 
Paliiiyi  a  ;  Pococke's  Travels ;  and  especially  Por- 
ter's i  Ice  Years  in  Damascus,  and  his  account  of 
the  country  round  Damascus  in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  jLxvi.)  "■  G.  R. 

*  DAMN,  DAMNATION.  These  terms, 
when  the  common  English  version  was  made,  were 
not  restricted  to  their  present  meaning,  but  were 
used  also  in  their  primitive  sense  of  coiulemn  and 
comlemnniiun  (comp.  Pope's  "  daiim  with  faint 
praise").  This,  often  with  the  associated  idea  of 
punishment,  is  aU  that  the  Greek  words  which  they 
represent  properly  signify.  Damn  is  the  rendering 
of  KaTUKpluaj,  jNIark  xvi.  16 ;  Kom.  xiv.  23,  "  he 
that  doubteth  is  damned  (condemned)  if  he  eat;  " 
and  Kpivii},  2  Thess.  ii.  12.  Damnation  is  the  ren- 
dering of  Kpifxa,  literally  "judgment,"  Matt,  xxiii. 
14 ;  M.irk  xii.  40 ;  Luke  xx.  47 ;  Kora.  iii.  8,  xiii. 
2,  "  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation^''  (punishment);  1  Cor.  xi.  20,  "he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  (condemnation,  judgment)  to  himself;  '' 
1  Tim.  V.  12;  —  Kpicris,  Matt,  xxiii.  33;  Mark  iii. 
29;  John  v.  29;  —  /caraSi/cT;,  "condemnation," 
"  punishment,"  Wisd.  xii.  27  ;  and  an-uKeia, 
"  destruction,"  2  Pet.  ii.  3.  A. 

DAN.  1.  C]"^:  Acij/;  Joseph.  Aac,  QiOKpi- 
rov  iu  Tives  einoiev  Kara  ttJi/  'S,W.  yKwTTav- 
Dan).  The  fifth  son  of  Jacoti,  and  the  first  of 
Ifilhah,  Ivachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  G).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel 

—  "  '  God  hath  judged  me  (^3?"^,  dananni)  .  .  . 
and  given  me  a  son,'  therefore  she  called  his  name 
Dan,"  i.  e.  "judge."  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  16)  this  play  on  the  name  is  repeated 

—  "  Dan  shall*  judge  (^'''^"',  yadin)  his  people." 
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«  ♦  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the  English 
couiiul  at  Damascus,  has  in  preparation  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  manuers  and  customs  of  the  Syriaus, 
timilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Lane  on  Egypt.  II. 

ft  Qeaenius  has  pointed  out  a  slight  difference  be- 
hveen  the  two  derivations  ;  the  verb  being  active  in 
the  latter  and  passive  in  the  former  {Tries.  333). 
This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  uncertainty  wliich 
attends  many  of  these  ancient  paronomastic  deriva- 
tions (compare  Abel,  Benj-UUN,  and  others). 

c  The  frequent  variations  in  the  LXX.  forbid  abso- 
lute reliance  on  these  numbers  ;  and,  in  addition,  it 
Ihould  not  be  overlooked  that  the  census  in  Nuni .  i. 
B  of  fight'ug  men,  that  of  xxvi.  of  the  "  children  of 


Dan  was  own  brother  tc  Naphtali ;  and  as  the  son 
of  Rachel's  maid,  in  a  closer  relation  with  Uachel'a 
sons,  Joseph  and  Henjaniin,  than  with  tlie  othei 
members  of  tlie  family.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  close  afhnity  between  his  name  and  that 
of  DiN.vii,  the  only  daughter  of  Jacob  whose  name. 
is  preserved. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  unusually  meagre.  Of 
the  patriarch  himself  no  personal  history  is,  unfor- 
tunately, preserved.  Only  one  son  is  attributed  to 
him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23);  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
"  Ilushim  "  is  a  plural  form,  as  if  the  name,  not 
of  an  individual,  but  of  a  family ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able —  whether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Dan  are  omitted  in  these  hsts,  or  from 
other  causes  —  that  when  the  people  were  numbered 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes, 
containing  02,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  position 
of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the  desert  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  2.5). 
Here,  with  his  brother  Naphtali.  and  Asher,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  w;is  his  station,  the  hind- 
most of  the  long  procession  (ii.  31,  x.  25).     The 

names  of  the  "  captain  "  (M"*^3)  of  the  tribe  at 
this  time,  and  of  the  "ruler"  (the  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies  (xiii. 
12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of  one  who 
played  a  prominent  part  at  that  time,  "  Aholiab  the 
son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,"  associated 
with  Bezaleel  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
fittings  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  &c.).  The 
numbers  of  this  tribe  were  not  subject  to  the  vio- 
lent fluctuations  which  increased  or  diminished 
some  of  its  brethren  (comp.  the  figures  given  in 
Num.  i.  and  xxvi. ),  and  it  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  the  Promised  Land,  and  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num.  xxv.)  with  an  increase  of 
1700  on  the  earlier  census.'^  The  remaining  notices 
of  the  tribe  before  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  are 
unimportant.  It  furnished  a  "  prince  "  (Nasi,''  as 
before)  to  the  apportionment  of  the  land;  and  it 
was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount  Elial,  still  in 
company  with  Naphtali  (but  opposite  to  the  other 
related  tribes),  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and 
cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  13).  After  this  nothing  is 
heard  of  Dan  till  the  specification  of  the  inherit- 
ance allotted  to  him  (Josh.  xix.  48).  He  was  the 
last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion,  and  that 
portion,  according  to  the  record  of  Joshua  —  strange 
as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers  just  quoted 
—  was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve.^  But  notwith- 
standing its  smallness  it  had  eminent  natural  ad- 
vantages. On  the  north  and  east  it  was  completely 
embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin,  while  on  the  south-east  and  south  it 
joined    Judah,   and    was  thus   surrounded   by  the 


Reuben,"  &c.,  and  therefore  probably  without  that 
limitation. 

</  This  one  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  prince,"  "  ruler,"  "  captain,"  "  chief,"  and  "  gov- 
ernor." 

«  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  this  record  is  in 
the  order  of  their  topographical  position,  from  S.  to  N. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Dan  is  named  after  Naphtali  and 
Asher,  as  if  already  associated  with  the  northern  posi- 
tion afterwards  occupied  by  the  city  Dan.  This  is  alac 
the  case  in  Judg.  i.  34,  and  1  Chr.  xii.  So.  The  wrifei 
is  not  aware  that  any  explanation  has  I:  "en  offered  of 
this  apparent. anomaly. 
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three  most  jKiwtrful  states  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
Of  the  towns  eiiumerated  as  furniin;;  "  the  '  liorder  " 
of  its  inheritance."  the  most  easterly  which  can 
now  be  idmititied  are  .\jalon,  Zoniii  (Zareah),  and 
IF-Shemesh  (or  lietii-slienie.sh;  which  .see).  'I'hese 
places  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills 
by  which  the  highlands  of  benjamin  and  .ludah 
descend  to  the  broad  maritime  plain,  that  plain 
which  on  the  .S.  bore  the  distinctive  name  of  '•  the 
Shefelah,"  and  more  to  the  N.,  of  "  Sharon." 
l""rom  Japlio  —  afterwards  Joppa,  and  now  J  4/"  — 
on  the  north,  to  Kkron  and  (iatlirinnnon  on  the 
south  —  a  length  of  at  le;xst  14  miles  —  that  noble 
tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole  of  l';Jes- 
tine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  Hy  ,losei)hus  {Ant. 
V.  1,  §  22,  and  3,  §  1)  this  is  extended  to  .\shdod 
on  the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  on 
the  north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  n&irly 
the  whole,  of  the  great  jilain.  But  this  rich  dis- 
trict, the  corn-field  and  the  garden  of  tlie  whole 
jiouth  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  S.  aiul  P.  258),  which 
was  the  richest  prize  of  Phcenician  conquest  many 
centuries  later,"  and  which  even  in  the  now  degen- 
erate state  of  the  country  is  enormously  productive, 
was  too  valuable  to  be  given  »ip  without  a  struggle 
by  its  original  jiossessors.  The  Amorites  accord- 
ingly "forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moun- 
tain, for  they  would  not  sutter  them  to  come  down 
mto  the  valley"  (-Judg.  i.  34)  —  forced  them  up 
from  the  corn-fields  of  the  plain,  with  their  dce|) 
black  soil,  to  the  vilhiges  whose  ruins  still  crown 
the  liills  that  skirt  the  lowland.  True,  the  help 
of  the  great  tribe  so  closely  connected  with  Dan 
was  not  wauling  at  this  juncture,  and  •'  the  hand 
of  the  children  of  .loseph,"  i.  e.  Kphniim,  "  pre- 
\  ailed  against  the  Amorites  "  for  the  time.  15ut 
the  same  thing  soon  occurred  again,  and  in  the 
plinipsewith  which  we  are  afterwards  favoivd  into 
the  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the  history  of  its  gi-eat 
hero,  the  I'hilistines  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result.  Although 
Samson  "  comes  down  "  to  the  "  vineyards  of  Tim- 
nath "  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet  it  is  from 
Mahaneh-Dan  —  the  fortified  camp  of  Dan,  between 
Zorah  and  1-^htaol,  behind  Kirjath-jearim  —  that 
he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural  fastness,  the 
residence  of  his  father,  that  he  "goes  up"  again 
after  his  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at  last  l)onie 
to  his  family  .sepulchre,  the  buryiiig-place  of  .Manoah 
(Judg.  xiv.  1,  5,  H),  xiii.  25,  xvi.  4;  comj).  xviii. 
12,  xvi.  31). 

niese  considerations  enable  us  to  imderstand 
how  it  happened  that  long  after  the  jwrtition  of  the 
land  "  all  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  li.id  not 
fallen  to  them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  "  (-'ndg. 


a  See  the  inscription  of  kinn  hlsinuiiazur,  us  iuter- 
preteU  by  Stiiuley  («.  ^  P.  pp.  278,  2,5H). 

h  •  Tlie  "'iill"  iu  tliis  piuwiige  (.\.  V.)  liaj<  nothing 
iinawering  to  it  in  the  Hebrew,  and  liicjc.i  from  the 
reader  a  peculiaritv  of  the  text.  The  Hebrew  writer 
Btat«s  that  the  Danites  had  not  .vut  ruccivivl  an  In- 
heritance anion};  the  tribes  of  Innu-l.  \Vh;it  i^  iniT 
may  be  that  tlicy  had  not  received  any  territory  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  an  overgrown  population  in  tlieir 
.)rijj;inal  settlement,  or,  more  prol)al>ly,  had  nreived 
none  which  they  could  securely  occupy  ns  a  |K-nnaMont 
possession  on  account  of  the  suiHrior  ixnver  of  the 
Phili.Htines  (»ve  Ilertheau,  Kicliler  uml  lialli,  p.  lOtJ). 
L';i«sel  Hu^fljcsts  that  the  D.mites  may  have  compluiiiod 
m  the-ie  tenii.M  of  thrir  having  no  iiilieritanro  a.s  an 
jxcu-ie  for  their  nipaclfv,  wlien  the  romplahit  \va.i  not 
tr»ie  io  Diet  {liio'i^r  and  liulh,  p.  IIjO).  U. 
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xviii.  1).*  Tliey  perhaps  furnish  a  reason  for  tba 
absence  of  Dan  from  the  great  gathering  of  the 
tribes  against  Sisera^^  (Judg.  v.  17).  They  also 
explain  the  warlike  and  indei>endent  chan«cter  of 
the  tribe  betokened  in  the  name  of  their  head- 
quarters, as  just  quoted  —  Mahaneh-Dan,  "  the 
camp,  or  host,  of  Dan  "  —  in  the  fact  specially 
insisted  on  and  reiteratjfl  (xviii.  11,  10,  17)  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  their  GOO  waniors''  "ap- 
pointed with  weapons  of  war," — and  the  lawless 
I'reebooting  st3le  of  their  behavior  to  ^licah.  There 
is  something  very  characteristic  in  the  whole  ol 
that  most  fresh  and  biteresting  story  preserved  to 
us  in  Judg.  xviii.  —  a  narrative  without  a^xirallel 
for  the  vivid  gknee  it  affords  into  the  manners  of 
that  distant  time  —  characteristic  of  boldness  and 
s<agacity,  with  a  vein  of  grim  s.^rdonic  hunjor,  but 
undetbrmed  by  any  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

In  the  "security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xviii. 
7,  10)  of  their  rich  northern  poss  ssion  the  Danites 
enjoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which  h;ul  been 
denied  them  in  their  original  seat.  But  of  the  fate 
of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their 
father  "  (.losli.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
The  strong  religious  feeling  which  made  the  Danites 
so  anxious  to  ask  counsel  of  (Jod  from  Micah's 
Levite  at  the  commencement  of  their  exjiedition 
(Judg.  xviii.  5),  and  afterwards  take  him  away  with 
them  to  be  "  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  ui 
Israel,"  may  have  pointed  out  their  settlement  to 
the  notice  of  Jerol)oain  as  a  fit  place  for  his  north- 
ern sanctuary.  But  beyond  the  exceedingly  obscure 
notice  iu  Judg.  xviii.  30,  we  have  no  information* 
on  this  subject.  From  2  Chr.  ii.  14  it  would 
apijear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their  purity 
of  line;ige,  but  had  intermarrietl  with  tlie  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  tliis 
in  Blunt,  Coiiwidcnctg,  Pt.  II.  '.v.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Aslicr  is  omit- 
ted, but  the  "  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  "  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22.  But  fronj 
this  time  forward  the  name  as  applie<l  to  the  tribe 
vanishes;  it  is  kept  ahve  only  by  the  northern  city. 
In  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  ii.  to  xii.  Dan  is  omit- 
ted entirely,  which  is  remarkable  when  the  great 
fame  of  Samson  and  the  warlike  character  of  the 
trilie  are  considered,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  sup]K)sing  that  its  genealogies  had  perished.  It 
is  perhaps  allowable  to  supjxjse  that  little  care  would 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  i-ecords  of  a  tribe  whii:h 
had  left  its  original  seat  near  the  head-fpiarters  ;»f 
the  nation,  and  given  its  n.ime  to  a  distant  city 
notorious  only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and  a  forl>idden 
worship.     Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of 

c  Ewald  ascribes  it  to  their  being  cng;iged  in  com- 
merce ( Dichier,  i.  130).  This  may  have  b«?cn  the  ca.se 
with  .\sher,  but  can  hardly,  for  the  reasons  a  Ivanced 
above,  have  been  so  with  Dan.  The  "  shii«  "  of  Del>- 
orah's  song  are  probably  only  a  bold  figure,  In  allu- 
sion to  Jop|)il. 

'/  The  complete  appointment  of  these  warriors  \s 
perhaps  a  more  certjiin  sign  of  the  trilio  Ix-iiig  pnic- 
ticed  in  war,  when  wo  recollect  that  it  w.'us  the  Philis- 
tine i>olicy  to  deprive  of  their  arms  those  whom  they 
had  comiaered  (romp.  1  Sam.  .xiii.  ltV-'21,  and  perhaps 
also  Siimson's  rude  weapon,  tlie  jiiw-bone). 

«  For  "the  captivity  of  the  land,"  ^^7*^!  Ewald 
proiMKH-s  to  road  "  of  the  ark,"  ]T1S  :  that  is,  till  th» 
time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iv.  11),   Gtsch.  U.   pt.  2,   p 
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those  whii  weru  sealed  by  the  Aiigel  in  the  vision 
»f  St.  John  (Kev.  vii.  5-7). 

The  uieutioii  of  this  tribe  in  the  "  blessui^s  ''  of 
Jacob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is 
ditiicult  to  extract  any  satisfactory  meaning  from 
IJiem.  Herder's  interpretation  as  given  by  Prof. 
Stanley  will  fitly  close  this  notice. 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether_,  the  delineation  of  Dan 
in  Jacob's  blessing  relates  to  the  original  settlement 
•»n  the  western  outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  north- 
ern, oi'tijost.  Herder's  explanation  will  apply 
almos(  equally  to  both.  '  Dan,'  the  judge,  '  sliall 
judge  1..'.°  people; '  he,  tlie  son  of  the  concubine,  no 
less  thsui ;!  e  sons  of  ixali;  he,  the  frontier  tribe,  no 
less  tha"L  those  in  the  places  of  honor,  shall  be  '  as 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.'  '  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent 
by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,"  that  is  of  the 
invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  tlie  west,  '  that 
biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  indigenous  serpent 
biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite  war- 
fare, '  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards.'  And 
his  war-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortresses  shall  be 
■  For  Thy  salvation,  O  l>ord,  I  have  waited !  '  "  In 
the  blessing  of  Moses  the  southern  Dan  is  lost  sight 
of.  The  northern  Dan  alone  ap[)ears,  with  the 
same  characteristics  though  under  a  different  image ; 
'  a  lion's  whelp  '  in  the  far  north,  as  Judah  in  the 
far  south :  '  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan  '  —  from  the 
elopes  of  Hermon,  where  he  is  couched  watchuig 
for  his  prey." 

2.  \11  :  Aa.y\  Joseph,  rh  Advov-  Ban.)  The 
well-known  city,  so  famihar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression 
"  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba."  The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Laish  or  LE.SHEJt  (Josh.  xix. 
4:7).  Its  inhabitants  lived  "  after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidonians,"  i.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defense.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phcenicians,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  inlerred 
from  the  parentage  of  Huram  —  his  mother  "of 
the  daughters  of  Dan,"  his  father  "  a  man  of  Tyre  " 
(2  Chr.  ii.  14).  Living  thus  "quiet  and  secure," 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and  practiced 
freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They  conferred  upon 
their  new  acquisition  the  name  of  their  own  tribe, 
"  afty  the  name  of  their  father  who  was  born  unto 
Israel"  (Judg.  xviii.  29;  Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Laish 
became  Dan. 

The  locality  of  the  towii  is  specified  with  some 
minuteness.     It  was  "  far  from  Zidon,"  and  "  in 

the  valley  (pXS^,  Emek)  that  is  by  (7)  Beth- 
rehob,"  but  as  this  latter  place  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  certainty,  the  position  of  Dau  must  be 
ascertained  by  other  means. 

The  gi-aven  image  which  the  wandering  Danites 
had  stolen  from  Micah  they  set  up  in  their  new 
home,  and  a  line  of  priests  was  established,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  even 
descended  from  Moses,'>  was  not  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
priesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  image  and  the 
nature  of  the  idolatry  we  have  no  clew,  nor  to  the 
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o  According  to  Jewish  tnvtition,  Jacob's  blessing 
jn  Dan  is  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Samson,  the  great 
'  Judge  "  of  the  tribe  :  and  the  ejaculation  with  which 
It  closes  was  that  actually  uttered  by  Samsoc  when 
brought  into  the  temple  at  Oaza.  (See  the  Targum 
Ps.  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xlix.  16,  17 ;  atd  the  quotationa 
in  Kalisch's  Gtnesis  ad  loc.)  Modern  critics  likewise 
lee  an  allusion  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing, 


relation,  if  any,  which  existed  between  It  and  the 
calf-worship  afterwards  instituted  thereby  J  erolioam 
(1  K.  xii.  2U,  30).  The  latter  is  alluded  to  by  Anioa 
(viii.  14)  in  a  passage  which  possibly  preserves  a 
formula  of  invocation  or  adjuration  in  use  among 
the  worshippers;  but  the  passage  is  very  obscure. 

After  tlie  estalilishnieiit  of  tlie  Danites  at  Dan  it 
liecame  the  ;icknovvledged  extremity  of  the  country, 
and  the  Ibniiula  "  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  " 
is  frequent  throughout  the  historical  books  (Judg. 
XX.  1;  1  Sam.  iii.  20:  2  Sam.  iii.  10,  xvii.  11, 
xxiv.  2,  lo;  1  K.  iv.  2-5).  In  the  later  records  the 
form  is  re\ersed,  and  becomes  "  from  Beersheba 
even  to  Dan"  (1  Chr.  xsi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxx.  5). 

Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  w;u-tc 
by  lienhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20;  2  (Jhr.  xvi.  4),  and  this 
is  the  last  mention  of  the  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  to  the  sus- 
picion that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a  far 
earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites.  These 
are:  (1.)  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  Orientals 
— •  appai'eiit  in  numerous  cases  in  the  Bible — to 
initiate  a  sanctuary,  or  to  adopt  for  worship  any 
place  whicli  had  not  enjoyed  a  lejnitation  for  holi- 
ness from  pre-historic  times.  (2.)  The  eorresjwnd- 
ence  of  Dan  with  Beersheba  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  ^Vbraham  —  the  origin  of  Beersheba  also 
being,  as  has  been  noticed,  enveloped  in  some 
diversity  of  statement.  (3.)  More  particularly  its 
incidental  mention  in  the  very  clear  and  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  (ien.  xiv.  14,  as  if  well  known 
even  at  that  very  early  {)eriod.  Its  mention  in 
Deut.  Kxxiv.  1  is  also  before  the  events  related  iu 
Judg.  xviii.,  thougli  still  many  centuries  later  than 
the  time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject  is  verj 
difhcult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  an-ive  at  more 
than  conjecture  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  1.  That  another  place  of  the 
same  name  is  intended.  (Stt  Kalisch,  ad  loc.  for 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan ;  another  is 
disposed  of  by  Prof.  Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p.  400.) 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Josephus 
(comp.  Atit.  i.  10,  §  1,  with  v.  3,  §  1)  and  of 
Jerome  {Onomagt.  Laisa,  comp.  with  Qiuest.  Htbr. 
in  Genesim,  xiv.  14),  who  both  unhesitatingly 
identify  the  Dan  of  the  Danites,  near  Paneas,  with 
the  Dan  of  Abraham.  2.  That  it  is  a  prophetic 
anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a  name  which 
was  not  to  exist  till  centurias  later,  just  as  Samson 
has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  blessing  of 
Dau  by  Jacob.  3.  That  the  passage  originally 
contained  an  older  name,  as  Laish;  and  that  when 
that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the  new  name  was 
inserted  in  the  MSS.  This  last  isCwald's  (Gesc/i. 
i.  73),  and  of  the  three  is  the  most  feasible,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  characteristic,  genuine 
air  of  the  story  in  Judges,  which  fixes  the  origin 
of  the  name  so  circumstantially,  Josephus  (Anl. 
V.  3,  §  1)  speaks  positively  of  the  situation  of  Laish 
as  "  not  far  from  xMount  Libanus  and  the  springs 
of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (/caret)  the  great  plain 
of  the  city  of  Sidon  "  (compare  also  Ant.  viii.  8,  § 


which  they  presume  on  that  account  to  have  been 
written  after  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Ewald,  Gesch.  I. 
92).  Jerome's  observations  (C^.  m  Gen.)  op  '■His  pas- 
sage are  very  interesting. 

b  Moses  is  doubtless  the  genuine  reading  of  th« 
name,  which,  by  the  insertion  of  an  N,  was  cbangei( 
by  the  Jews  into  Manasseh,  as  It  stand*  in  the  A-  \ 
of  Judg.  xviii-  30.     [M.vn.vsseu,  5.] 
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4; ;  and  this,  aa  just  said,  he  identifies  with  the 
Dan  in  Gen.  xiv.  14  (Ant.  i.  10,  §  1).  In  con- 
sonance witli  this  are  tlie  notices  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  derives  the  word  '•  Jordan  "  from  tlie  names 
of  its  two  sources.  Dan,  tlie  westernmost  and  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  he  i)laces  at  four  miles  from 
I'aneiis  on  the  road  to  Tyre.  In  perfect  ai;reement 
with  this  is  the  position  of  Till  tl-hdili,  a  mound 
from  the  foot  of  which  flushes  out  "  one  of  the 
lari^ust  fountains  in  the  world,"  the  main  source  of 
the  Jordan  (Kob.  iii.  .•i'JU-;J'j:^ ;  Stanley,  3U4,  3'J5). 
The  Tell  itself,  rising  from  the  plain  by  somewhat 
steep  terraces,  h;is  its  long,  level  top  strewed  with 
ruins,  and  is  very  probably  the  site  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Dan.  The  sjjring  is  called  tl  LtMdii, 
possibly  a  corruption  of  Dan  (liob.  iii.  302),  and 
the  stream  from  the  spring  Nulir  td-Dhnn  (Wilson, 
ii.  173),  while  the  name,  7\ll  tl-Kiu/i,  "the  Judge's 
mound,"  agrees  in  signitication  with  the  ancient 
name."  Both  Dr.  Ifobinson  and  I'rof.  Stanley  give 
the  e.xact  agreement  of  the  spot  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  story  in  .ludg.  xviii.  —  "a  good  land 
and  a  large,  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything 
that  is  on  the  earth"  (liob.  iii.  396;  Stanley,  as 
above).  <j. 

*  Delitzsch  accounts  for  the  name  of  Dan  in 
Gen.  xiv.  14,  by  his  theory  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  completed  by  son.e  of  the  comjjanions  and  sur- 
vivors of  Moses.  Mur{)hy  {CummenUtry  im  Gtn- 
tsis,  p.  280,  Amer.  ed.)  argues  from  the  mode  of 
designation  here  employed  that  Dan  was  the  origi- 
nal name,  current  in  Abraham's  time.  lie  sup- 
poses that  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  name  and 
story  attracted  the  Danites,  and  that  after  taking 
and  destroying  the  city,  they  displaced  the  inter- 
mediate name,  [.eshcm  (according  to  Josh.  xix.  47), 
by  the  original  designation.  But  the  conjecture 
not  only  lacks  foundation,  but  seems  in  conflict 
with  tlie  narrative,  which  refers  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  '-the  name  of  their  father"  Dan  (Josh. 
xix.  47 ;  Judg.  xviii.  29).  Ewald's  suggestion  (Xo. 
3  above)  is  strongly  countenanced  by  the  character 
of  the  narrative  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  air  of  extreme  antiquity  which  invests  Gen. 
xiv.  has  been  recognized  even  by  such  ([uestioners 
;is  Kwald,  'I'ucli,  and  Knoijel;  Mwald  ascribing  it 
to  patriaichal  times,  and  Tuch  to  a  jMjriod  prior  to 
the  Lsraelitish  invasion,  except  for  this  one  name. 
ICven  the  general  phraseology  of  the  chapter  is  pe- 
cuUar.  Hut  the  names  of  [)laces  have  this  peculiar- 
ity, that  several  of  them  were  obsolete  at  the  time 
of  the  con<|uest  of  (  anaan,  and  are  inter})rcted  by 
other  names  appended;  thus,  Bela  which  is  Zoar; 
Kn-misbpat  which  is  Kiulesh;  the  vale  of  Siddim 
which  is  liie  Salt  Sc-a.  In  one  or  two  other  cases 
we  have  an  old  name  without  the  more  modern  ap- 
[lended,  as  tliougii  the  later  were  not  yet  established 
or  originated;  thus,  Ila7.;uon-tamar,  which  aitcr- 
wards  became  Kn-gedi  (2  Chr.  xx.  2),  and  El  I'a- 
ran,  the  older  name,  as  Keil  and  Kiiobel  argue,  for 
i:iath. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  these  ancient  ap)iellations 
)ocurs  one  i)la<e  not  designated  liy  its  older  iianie, 
out  by  a  title  which,  a  few  yeiirs  after  the  lime  of 
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Moses,  completely  disjilaced  and  eclipsed  the  oufer 
name.  NN'lien,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  the  e«i- 
tire  obscurity  of  the  place  under  its  former  appella- 
tion, the  speedy  cliange,  the  renown  of  its  later 
name,  and  the  circuiiistimces  under  which  it  was 
given,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  later 
hand,  instead  of  adding  the  explanatory  phrase 
"which  is  Dan"  or  leaving  the  old  and  unknown 
name  Leshem,  should  directly  sulistitute  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  solution  seems  etiually  obvious 
and  simple,  and  the  transaction  itself  almost  un- 
avoidable. 

Keil,  however,  still  insists  with  KaUsch  and  oth- 
ers on  the  first  of  the  above  solutions,  namely,  that 
it  was  another  Dan,  the  Dan-Jaan  of  2  Sam.  xsiv. 
G,  and  belonging  to  Gilead  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1).  They 
say  that  Laish-Dan  did  not  lie  on  either  of  the  two 
roads  leading  from  the  vale  of  Siddim  or  of  the 
Fordan  to  Damascus;  whereas  this  Dan,  supposed 
to  be  "  in  northern  Perea  to  the  southwest  of  Da- 
mascus "  (Keil),  "between  Gilead  and  Sidon " 
(Kalisch),  would  be  perfectly  appropriate  to  the 
passage.*  The  argument  involves  too  many  as- 
sumptions to  lie  of  much  weight.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  another  Dan  without  supposing  an  in- 
correct reading  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  (the  interchange 

of  ^  for  '^);  a  supposition  countenanced  by  the 
Vulgate,  though  not  so  clearly  by  the  Septuagint. 

S.  C.  B. 

3.  ill:  om.  in  LXX.  [in  most  MSS.;  Comp. 
Aai/;  .Vld.  AeSaj/:]  D(m).  Apparently  the  name 
of  a  city,  associated  with  Jason  as  one  of  the 
places  in  Southern  Arabia  from  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians obtained  wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus 
(Ez.  xxvii.  19).  Ewald  conjectures  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Keturahite  Dedan  in  Gen.  xxv.  3,  but 
his  conjecture  is  without  support,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  Fiirst  (I/<imlir.).  Others  refer  it  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  for  the  Danites  were  skillful  work- 
men, and  both  Aholiab  (Ex.  xxxv.  34)  and  Hnram 
(2  Chr.  ii.  13)  belonged  to  this  tril  e.  But  for 
this  view  also  there  appears  to  be  as  httle  founda- 
tion, if  we  consider  the  connection  in  which  the 
name  occurs.  W.  A.  W. 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
universally  express  thenisehes  in  movements  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  ettbrts  have  been  made  among 
all  nations,  but  especially  among  those  of  the  south 
and  east,  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  be  more 
demonstrative,  to  reduce  to  measure  and  to  strength- 
en by  unison  the  more  pleasurable  —  those  of  joy. 
The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  univer- 
sally as  symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,  and  is  often 
coujiled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourning,  as 
in  Ecd.  iii.  4,  "  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to 
dance"  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  11;  ^latt.  xi.  17).  In  the 
earlier  period  it  is  found  combined  with  some  song 
or  refrain  (I'jt.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18,  19;  1  Sam.  rxi. 

11);  and  with  the  (^Fl,  or  tambourine  (A.  V. 
"  timlirel  " ),  more  especially  in  those  impulsive  out- 
bursts of  populai'  feeling  which  cannot  find  suffi- 


«  Tliis  nprociripnt  In  meaning  of  the  modem  name 
with  t)w  iincient  is  so  rare,  tliiit  little  ilfix-ndcnre  i-nn 
oe  pliu-e(l  on  it.  Imleed,  ."^tJinloy  (S.  (f  P.  p.  3!>4,  note) 
aa.1  shown  K'"""'"''*  '"'■■  "'  '^'"•'''  <|U<'stioiiiii(;  It.  The 
oiodeni  nniiics,  when  rrprc'soiitiitives  of  the  iinciont, 
jeneiully  agree  in  nouud  though  often  Jiwigreelng  iu 
nraning. 


6  •  A  gtill  more  recent  writer.  Quarry  ( Gnirsis  and 
ils  Authorship,  p.  472.  I,oiiJ.  186fi),  deems  it  after  all  a 
tenable  position  that  the  Dsin  of  Abmliiim  (Gen.  xiy 
14)  WU.S  a  dilTercnt  one  from  that  of  the  later  Hebrew 
hi.Ktory.  Zeller  (Zellcr's  Bibl.  W'Urltrb.  p.  213}  propoMl 
the  ftanie  view.  U. 
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rieut  vunt  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singly."  Nor  is 
there  any  more  strongly  poijular  element  traceaLle 
in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Jews  than  the  oppor- 
tunity so  given  to  a  prophet  or  prophetess  to  kin- 
dle enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  on  momentous  arises 
of  national  joy,  and  thus  root  the  theocracy  in  their 
deepest  feelings,  more  especially  in  tliose  of  the 
women,  themselves  most  eiisily  stirred,  and  most 
capable  of  exciting  others.  The  dance  was  regarded 
even  liy  the  liomans  as  tlie  worship  of  tbe  body, 
and  thus  had  a  place  amongst  sacred  things:  "  Sane 
ut  in  religionibus  saltaretur,"  sa3S  Servius  ad  Virg. 
Bacul.  V.  73,  "  hsec  ratio  est,  quod  nuUam  majores 
iiostri  partem  ^  corporis  esse  voluerimt,  quaj  non 
sentiret  religionem."  A  similar  sentiment  is  con- 
veyed in  Ps.'xxxv.  10:  "All  my  bones  shall  say, 
Ix>r(l,  who  is  like  unto  theeV  "  JSo  the  "  tongue  " 
is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  "  glory  "  (Ps. 
Ivii.  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  flesh,  every  part  of 
which  is  to  have  a  sliai-e  in  the  praises  of  (jod. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athen- 
seus  to  Socrates  the  foUovving  fragment  — 

ot  Se  ;(6pOLS  Ko^KXtfXTOL  deoi/s  TiijJiitjiv  aptoTOt 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  rh  fuye- 
ues  Kcu  au5pco5es  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627;  comp.  Arr. 
Alex.  iv.  1 1 ). 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  ICgyptians,  and  was  also  common  in 
private  entertainments.  Many  representations  of 
dances  botli  of  men  and  women  are  found  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings.  The  "feast  unto  the  Lord," 
which   Closes    proposed  to   Pharaoh  to  hold,  was 

really  a  dance  (HH;  see  below). 

Plato  certainly  {Ler/.  vii.  (!)  reckons  dancing 
{opxi)(ri^)  as  part  of  gymnastics  (yv/xvaaTiK-fi)- 
So  far  was  tlie  feeling  of  the  purest  period  of  an- 
tiquity from  attaching  the  notion  of  effeminacy  to 
dancing,  that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  warlike  exer- 
cise are  mutually  interwoven,  and  their  terms  al- 
most correspond  as  synonyms  (Hom.  11.  xvi.  617; 
comp.  Creuzer,  Symb.  ii.  367,  iv.  474;  and  see 
sspeciaUy  Lucian  cle  Salt.,  passim).  Women,  how- 
ever, among  the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their 
especial  means  of  expressing  their  feehngs;  and 
when  their  luisliands  or  friends  returned  from  a 
battle  on  behalf  of  life  and  home,  felt  that  they  too 
ought  to  have  some  share  in  the  event,  and  found 
that  share  in  the  dance  of  triumpli  welcoming  them 
back.  The  "eating  and  drinking  and  dancing" 
of  the  Amalekites  is  recorded,  as  is  the  people's 

"  rising  up  to  play  "  (pH!^,  including  a  revelling 
dance),  with  a  tacit  censure;  the  one  seems  to  mark 
the  lower  civilization  of  the  Amalekites,  the  other 
the  looseness  of  conduct  into  which  idolatrj-  led  the 
Israelites  (Kx.  xxxii.  6;  1  Cor.  x.  7;  1  Sam.  xxx. 
16).  So  among  the  Bedouins,  native  dances  of 
men  are  mentioned  (Lynch,  Dead  Sea,  p.  295; 
Stanley,  pp.  56,  466),  and  are  probal)ly  an  ancient 
custom.  The  Hebrews,  however,  save  in  such  mo- 
ments of  temptation,  seem  to  have  left  dancing  to 
the  women.  But  more  especially  on  such  occasions 
af  triumph,  any  woman  whose  nearness  of  kin  to 
'jhe  champion  of  the  moment  gave  her  a  public 


o  The  proper  word  tor  this  combination  is  pHtt? 
■Juag.  xvi.  25 ;  1  Sam  xviii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  21 ;  1 
)hr.  xiii.  8,  xv.  29;  Jei.  xxx.  19),  though  it  also  in- 
cludes other  senses. 
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character  among  her  own  sex,  seems  to  have  felt 
that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such  a  demonstration 
of  triumph,  or  of  welcome;  so  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20) 
and  so  .lephthah's  daugiiter  (Judg.  xi.  34),  and 
similarly  there  no  doulit  was,  though  none  is  men- 
tioned, a  cliorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  Debo- 
rah, as  the  sung  c.f  the  men  by  Barak  (comp.  Judg. 
V.  1  with  Ex.  XV.  1,  20).  Similarly,  too.  .lud  th 
(xv.  12,  13)  leads  her  own  song  and  dance  of  tri 
umph  over  I  U)luien!es.      There  was  no  such  leader 


Egyptian  dances.     (Wilkinson.) 

of  the  choir  mentioned  in  the  case  of  David  and 
Saul.  Hence  whereas  jNIiriam  "answered"  the 
entire  chorus  in  Ex.  xv.  21,  the  women  in  the  lat 
ter  case  "  answered  one  another  as  they  played  " 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  7),  that  "answer"  embodying  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion,  and  forming  the  burden 
of  the  song.  The  "  coming  out "  of  the  women  to 
do  this  (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  comp 
"went  out,"  Ex.  xv.  20)  is  also  a  feature  worthy 
of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meeting,  attend- 
ing upon,  and  conducting  home.  So  Jephthah's 
daughter  met  her  father,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities "  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and 
David,  and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same 
way  "goes  out"  before  "Jehovah"  the  "  man  of 
war,"  whose  presence  seems  implied.     This  marks 


''  Among  Romans  of  a  late  period  the  sentiment 
had  expired.  "  Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  in- 
sanit"  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  p.  14).  Perhaps,  however,  the 
standard  of  morals  would  rather  lead  us  to  expect 
that  drunkenness  was  common  than  that  dancing  was 
rare. 
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Lhe  peculiatily  of  Davids  conduct,  when,  on  the  re-  [  ^y.    ^  ^.^   p,,j  3;^^  ^\^^    ^^.       ^  ^^^.^^ 
tuni   of  the  Ark  of   tiod   Iroin   its   lonj^   snjourn  ..it'  => 

mioiij.;  str:ui;;ers  and  liordercrs,  he  (2  Sam.  vi.  5-  |  crowd,  aj)parently  as  dancing  in  a  ring.     So    /-in, 
22)  was  iiiinself  cAcrtwMs;  and  here  too  the  women,  I  ._l,«i-i%*  t  . 

with  their  timhrels"   (see  especially  v.  5,  19,  20,    "''^''-^e  H^inp,  means   to   turn.      In    mo<lern 

Oriented  dances  a  woman  leads  off  the  dante,  the 

others  then  liillow  her  with  exact  imitation  of  her 
artistic   and  graceful  attitudes.     A  paralleliam  of 


22),  took  an  important  share.  This  fact  brin 
out  more  markedly  the  feelings  of  Said's  daughter 
Michal,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and  "  lo(jk- 
iiig  through  a  window  "  at  the  scene.  She  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  examiiles  of  Miriam,  Ac, 
have  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  come  out 
to  meet  the  .\rk,  and  her  lord.  She  stays  with 
the  "household"  (ver.  20),  and  "comes  out  to 
meet "  him  with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that 
bis  ze;d  was  a  rehiike  to  her  apathy.  It  was  before 
"the  handmaids,"  i.  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which 
she  should  have  led,  that  he  had  "  uncovered " 
himself:  an  unkingly  exi)osure  as  she  thought  it, 
which  the  dance  rendered  nece-ssary* — the  we:ir- 
int;  merely  the  ephod  or  linen  tunic.  The  occasion 
was  meant  to  he  popularly  viewed  in  connection 
with  liavid's  suhjugation  of  various  enemies  and 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel  (see  1  Chr.  xii. 
23-xiii.  8):  he  accordingly  thinks  only  of  the  honor 
of  God  who  had  so  advanced  him,  and  in  that  for- 
gets self  (comp.  Miiller,  tte  Ihiv'uk  (int.  Arc.  Ugo- 
iini,  xxxii.).  From  the  mention  of  "damsels," 
"timbrels,"  and  "dances"  (I's.  Ixviii.  25,  cxlix. 
3,  cl.  4),  as  elements  of  rcli'_nous  worship,  it  may 
jierhaps  he  iiifeiTed  that  David's  feehng  led  him  to 
incorporate  in  its  ritts  that  pojiular  mode  of  festive 
celebration.     This  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 


movement  is  also  incident  to  it  (Saalschiitz,  lb.  p. 
301).  I'ossilily  Jliriam  .so  led  her  countlywomen. 
The  same  writer  thinks  that  in  Cant.  vi.  13,  the 

words  C]'3n^n  nVna  (A.  v.  "company  of 
two  armies")  imply  two  rows  of  dancing  girls,  and 
that  the  address  in  the  singular  number,  "  return, 
return,"  and  again  in  vii.  1  apphes  ^o  the  move- 
ments of  the  individual  performer  in  a  kind  of 
conlre-tlanse.  The  interpretation,  however,  does 
not  remove  the  obscurities  of  the  passage. 

Dancing  also  had  its  place  among  merely  festive 
amusements  apart  from  any  religious  character  (Jer 
xxxi.  4,  13;  Lam.  v.  15;  Mark  vi.  22:  Luke  xv. 
25).  The  accom])lishments  exhibited  by  Herodias'a 
daughter  seem,  however,  to  show  that  Dean  Trench's 
remark  on  the  last-named  pa.ssage  that  the  dancers 
were  of  ct)urse  uol  the  guests  but  hired  performers 
is  hardly  to  be  received  with  strictness;  although 
the  tendency  of  luxury  in  the  luist  has  no  doubt 
been  to  reduce  the  estimation  in  which  the  pastime, 
as  shared  in,  is  there  held.  Children,  of  course, 
always  did  and  always  will  dance  (.lob  xxi.  11; 
Matt.    xi.    17;    Luke    vii.   32).      Whilst    in    th^ir 

dancini:    dervishes "    the    Turks    seem    to    h<^ve 


him,  for  as  Saalschiitz  remarks  {Arclnwl.  dtr  Ihbi.    ^  ,    ^^^^j  r^^^  ^,,^1^       j^,^,  j,,^  enthusiastic  raptures, 
vol.  i.  p.  2!)'J),  in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals    ^^  ^^^^^  „,^,.^i.,i  ^„^ 


under  llezekiah  and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  oc- 
curs; and  this,  although  the  "  words,"  the  "writ- 
ing," and  the  "commandment  of  David  "  on  such 
subjects,  are  distinctly  alluded  to  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30, 
XXXV.  4,  15).  It  is  possible  that  the  banishing 
of  this  popular  element,  which  found  its  vent  no 
doubt  in  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Baal  and  Astarte 
(as  it  certainly  did  in  those  of  the  golden  calf,  V.\. 
xxxii.  lU),  made  thase  efforts  take  a  less  firm  hold 
on  the  people  than  they  might  h.ave  done:  and  that 
David's  more  comprehensive  scheme  might  have 
retained  some  ties  of  feeling  which  were  thus  lost. 
On  the  other  hand  was  doubtless  the  peril  of  the 
loose  morality  which  commonly  attended  festive 
dances  at  heathen  shrines.  Certainly  in  later  . I u- 
daism  the  dance  w.is  included  among  some  relig- 
ious festivities,  r.  //.  the  fea.st  of  Tabernacles  (Mish- 
na,  Succ'ili,  v.  3,  4),  where,  however,  the  performers 
were  men.  This  was  jirobably  a  mere  following 
the  cxamjile  of  David  in  the  letter.  Also  in  the 
earher  jieriixl  of  the  .ludges  the  d.ances  of  the  vir- 
gius  in  Shildli  (.ludii.  xxi.  l!)-23)  were  certaiidy 
part  of  a  religious  festivity.  It  seems  also  from  this 
last  iimfance  clear,  and  from  the  others  probable, 
that  such  dances  were  performed  by  maidens  apart 
from  men,  which  gives  an  additional  |>oint  to  the 
reproach  of  Michal.  What  the  faKhion  or  figure 
of  the  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  rjuestion ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would  adapt  it 

*i  the  various  occasions  of  its  use.  The  word  H^n 
means  to  move  in  a  ring,  or  round ;  whence  in  I's. 


and  sacred,  which  {e.  y.  in  the 
Homan  Sulii)  seem  indigenous  in  many  southern 
and  ca.stern  races  from  the  earliest  times.  For 
further  remarks  Spencer,  dv  Saltiil.  vtt.  1/tl/i:,  may 
be  consulted  (L't;"lini,  xxx.);  and,  for  the  Greek 
and  Koman  dances,  see  Bid.  of  Atit.  art.  Snitntio. 

H.  H. 
DANCE.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  the  Hebrew  tenii  .Mnclwl,  V^H^,  a  musical 
instrument  of  percus.sion,  supiwse<I  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history.     Some  modern  lexicographers,  who  regard 

^f|lchl.l  as  syiionynioiis  with  linb'nl,  ^^p^  (Eccl. 
iii.  4),  restrict  its  meaning  to  the  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment of  dancing.  But  according  to  many  scholars, 
it  also  signifies  a  musical  instrument  use<l  for  ac- 
comi)anying  the  dance,  and  which  the  Hebrews 
therefore  calleil  by  the  fcime  name  as  the  dance  itself. 
The  Septuaiiint  ccncnilly  renders  vuwln'il  x°P^^> 
"dancing:  "  occasionally,  however,  it  gives  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  as  in  I's.  x.xx.  11  (Ileli.  Bible,  ver. 
12),  where  it  is  translated  x°P<^.  "J".^'  '  ""•^  '" 
Jer.  xxxi.  4  and  14,  where  it  is  rendered  avvaya^ph 
"iLssembly."  The  Semitic  versions  of  the  O.  I'. 
almost  invariably  interpret  the  wonl  as  a  musical 
instrument. 

On  the  joyous  occa.«ion  wher  the  Israelites  escape 
from  their  l'.!;y]ifian  pursuers,  luid  reach  the  Ara- 
bian shore  of  the   Bed   Sea   in  safety,  Miriam  is 

represented  as  going  forth  striking  the  'IP,  and 


0  The  V\r\  wan  clearlv  tlio  nonion's  inHtruiiient  out  that  it  wiui  ii<>(  the  art  of  ilniiciiiji,  hut  the  (ln>.« 
3ee  the  all,.tn,..nt  of  th«  oth.-r  ai(Ter«nt  InmrununU  to  JlvesU-d  of  up,«-r  robes  whU-h  was  the  «.l.j^t  of  r^ 
oien  in  1  .hr.  xv.  l.;-'.Jl,  and  xvl.  «,  42  ;  c.np.  also  the  "-"rk       Kut  c  K-ar  y  the  ''•''"^  "««>''  "'    "'"  •"  8^«  ' 

.  .      ,         '  roulil  hiinllv  U>  done  In  tlio  dltfnif^od  lostiiiiii'  nl  roy 

"1  lECin    mT2^3?  o'  ■'«■  Ixvlll.  26.  altv  :   every  Hehrew  would   fi-o   that  the  cue  InipUw 

1  iiuuu)  couimcutaton  have  been  at  poluii  to  point  tlie  other,     t'omii.  Ex.  xxxll.  C,  '26. 
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ibUtwed  by  her  sisters  in  faith,  who  join  in  "  with 
tiiuVrels  and  dances  "  {Ex.  xv.  20).  Here  the  sense 
af  the  passage  seems  to  be.  agreeably  to  the  Auth. 
Vers.,  that  tlie  Hebrew  women  came  forth  to  dance, 
and  to  accompany  tlieir  dance  by  a  peribrmance 
on  timbrels;  and  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Latin  and  English  connnentators. 
Parkhurst  and  .\dam  Clarlie  do  not  share  this 
opinion.  According  to  the  former,  mnchul  is 
"some   fistular   wind-instrument   of    music,   with 

holes,  as  a  flute,  pipe,  or  fife,  from  /H,  to  make  a 
hole  or  opening;"  and  the  latter  says,  "I  know 
no  place  in  the  Bilile  where  maclwl  and  mncludnth 
mean  dance  of  any  kind;  they  constantly  signify 
some  kind  of  pipe."  The  Targumists  very  fre- 
quently render  machol  as  a  musical  instrument. 
In  Ex.  XV.  20,  Onkelos  gives  for  machaluth  the 

Aramaic  word  ^^331"!,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
employed  by  him  in  Gen.  xxxi.  27  for  ciniu'ir  (A. 
V.  "  harp  ").     The  Arabic  version  has  for  machol 

0  o  ^  S    >  J 

in  most  places  (J^mO,  pi.  iJ^^jD,  translated  by 
Frej'tag,  in  his  Arabic  Lexicon,  "  a  drum  with  either 
one  or  two  faces;"  and  the  word  iTlvntt^T 
(Judg.  xi.  34,  A.  V.  "  and  with  dances")  is  ren- 
dered by  S-Lxfc,  "songs."     Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and 

others,  adopt  for  the  most  part  the  Septuagint 
rendering  ;  but  RosennuiUer,  m  his  commentary 
on  Ex.  XV.  20,  observes  that,  on  comparing  the 
passages  in  Judg.  xi.  34,  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  4,  and  assigning  a  rational  exegesis  to 
their  contexts,  maclwl  must  mean  in  these  instances 
some  musical  instrument,  probably  of  the  flute 
kind,  and  principally  played  on  by  women. 

In  the  grand  Hallelujah  Psalm  (cl. )  which  closes 
that  magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts 
mankind  to  praise  .Ieho\ah  in  His  sanctuary  with 
all  kinds  of  music ;  and  amongst  the  instruments 
mentioned  at  the  3d,  4tli,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
inicliol,  which  cannot  here  be  consistently  rendered 
in  the  sense  of  dancing.     Joel  ISrill,  whose  second 

preface  (rT^^ti?  Hmpn)  to  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms  contains  the  best  treatise  extant  on  the 
musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  remarks:  "It  is  evident  from  the  passage, 
'  Praise  Him  with  the  toj'  and  the  machol,'  that 
Machol  must  mean  here  some  nmsical  instrument, 
and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  scholars." 

Mendelssohn  derives  machol  from  7"17n,  "  hol- 
low," on  account  of  its  shape;  and  the  author  of 

Shilte  [Ia(j(jibborim  denominates  it  DiniDD'^D, 
which  he  probably  intends  for  KiOdpa- 

The  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
made  of  metal,  open  like  a   ring:   it  had  many 
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«  This  date  has  given  rise  to  many  objections,  be- 
cause tlie  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  identified  witli 
rhe  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (.ler.  xxv.  1).  Various 
Wlutions  fiave  been  proposed  (cf.  Keil,  Eiiil.  §  133,  2) ; 
(Hit  the  text  of  Daniel  itself  suggests  the  true  explaua- 
;ion.  The  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  (ii. 
I'  tails  after  the  completion  of  the  three  years'  train- 
ir^T  of  Daniel  which  commenced  with  his  captivity 
j  1,  .5);  and  this  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  expe- 
litioii  mentioned  in  i  1,  wa.s  undertaken  in  the  last 
roar  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolaasar,  while  as  yet  Nebu- 


iu.all  bells  attached  to  its  border,  and  was  played 
at  weddings  and  mer- 
ry-makings by  wom- 
en, wlio  accompanied 
it  with  the  voice.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author 
of  Shille  Ilafjtjibbo- 
1-hn,  the  maclivl  had 
tinkhng  metal  plates 
fastened  on  wires,  at 
Musical  Instruments.  Dance,  intervals,  within  the 
(Mendelssohn.)  ^^^^^e  that  formed  the 

instrument,  like  the  modern  tambourine ;  according 
to  others,  a  simUar  instrument,  also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  but  furnished  with 
a  handle,  which  the  performer  might  so  manage  as 
to  set  in  motion  several  rings  strung  on  a  n  etal 
bar,  passing  from  one  side  of  the  instrument  to  the 
other,  the  wavmg  of  which  produced  a  loud,  merry 
sound. 

Some  modern  critics  consider  viachalath  the 
same  with  wichol.  Gesenius,  however,  translates 
the  latter  "  dancing,"  whilst  the  former  he  renders 

"  a  stringed  instrument,"  from  the  root    n7n, 

Ethiopia    "JAP,    "to  sing."  D.  W.  M. 

DAN'IEL  ('^S*3;jT  [jiuhje  of  God,  his  repre- 
sentative as  such,  or  God  (El)  is  jiult/e],  Uan.  i. 
6,  7,  8,  &c.;  Ezr.  viii.  2;  Neh.  x.  G;  1  Chr.  iii.  1; 

and  vS3^,  Ez.  xiv.  14,  20;  xxviii.  3),  the  name 
of  three  (or  four)  persons  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  second  son  of  David  (Aa/xviriX;  [Aid.] 
Alex.  AaAovta;  [Comp.  Aaut-nX'-  Bunid]),  "born 
unto  him  in  Hebron,"  "  of  Abigail  the  Carmelitess  " 
(1  Chr.  iii.  1).    In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iii. 

3,  he  is  called  Chileab  (iS/S,  i-  e.  like  his 
father  (?);  AaXovia)-  For  the  Jewish  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  two  names  see  Patrick ;  Bouhart, 
Ilierozoic.  ii.  55,  p.  6G3. 

2.  [AaciTjA:  Daniel.']  The  fourth  of  "the 
greater  prophets"  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  trpocprirrii). 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  parentage  or  family  of 
Daniel.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  of  royal 
or  noble  descent  (Dan.  i.  3 ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10, 
§  1),  and  to  have  possessed  considerable  personal 
endowments  (Dan.  i.  4).  He  was  taken  to  habylor. 
in  "  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (b.  c.  G04),^<  and 
trained  for  the  king's  service  with  his  three  com- 
panions. Like  Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained 
the  favor  of  his  guardian,  and  was  divinely  sup- 
ported in  his  resolve  to  abstain  from  the  "  king's 
nieat"  for  fear  of  defilement  (Dan.  i.  8-16).  At 
the  close  of  his  three  years'  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5, 
18),  Daniel  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  Ins 
peculiar  gift  (Dan.  i.  17)  of  interpreting  dreams, 
on  the  occasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  decree  against 
the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  14  fF. ).  In  consequence  of  liis 
success  he  was  made  " ruler  of  the  whole  pro\ine« 
of  Babylon,"  and  "  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 


chadnezzar  was  not  properly  king.  But  some  furthei 
difficulties  remain,  whicti  appear,  however,  to  hav< 
been  satisfactorily  removed  by  Niebuhr  ( Gesc/i.  Assur's, 
p.  86  11.)  The  date  in  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  is  not  that  of  the 
battle  of  Carchemish,  but  of  the  warning  of  the 
prophet ;  and  the  threats  and  promises  iu  .Jer.  xxv. 
are  consistent  with  the  notion  of  a  previous  subjection 
of  Jerusalem  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  wliich  may  have  bceu 
arcomplished  without  resistance  (cf.  Niebuhr,  a.  a.  U 
tr.  338  a.). 
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the  wise  men  of  Babylon  "  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards 
interpreted  the  second  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(iv.  8-27),  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which 
iisturlied  the  feast  of  lielshazzar  (v.  10-28),  though 
he  no  longer  held  his  official  position  anionj;  the 
magi  (Dan.  v.  7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived  at  .Susa 
^Dan.  viii.  2;  cf.  .loseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §  7;  liocliart, 
Gevyr.  ISacr.  iii.  1-1).  At  the  accession  of  Darius 
[Darius^  he  was  made  first  of  the  "three  presi- 
dents "  of  the  empire  (cf.  1  Ksdr.  iii.  D).  and  wils 
delivered  from  the  lions'  den,  into  which  he  had 
been  cast  for  liis  faithfulness  to  the  rites  of  his 
faith  (vi.  10-23;  cf.  Bel  &  Dr.  29-42).  At  the 
a<;cession  of  Cyrus  he  still  retained  his  prosperity 
(vi.  28;  cf.  i.  21;  Bel  &  Dr.  2);  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  remained  at  Babylon  (cf.  Dan. 
i.  21),  and  in  "the  third  year  of  Cyrus"  (n.  c. 
534)  he  saw  his  last  recorded  vision  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  (x.  1,  4).  According  to  the  Moham- 
medan tradition  Daniel  returned  to  Juda;a,  held 
the  government  of  Syria,  and  finally  died  at  Susa 
(Kosenniiiller,  .ScAo/.  p.  5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is 
still  shown,  and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 
In  the  prophecies  of  I^lzekiel  mention  is  made  of 
Daniel  as  a  j)attern  of  righteousness  (xiv.  14,  20) 
and  wisdom  (xxviii.  .3);  and  since  Daniel  was  still 
young  at  that  time  (c.  u.  c.  .'388-584),  some  have 
thought  that  another  prophet  of  the  name  must 
have  lived  at  some  earher  time  (Bleek),  perha])s 
during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh  (Ewald,  J>k 
Praplieien,  ii.  5G0),  whose  fame  was  transferred  to 
his  later  namesake.  Ilitzig  imagines  (  VorOtmeiL: 
§  3)  that  the  Daniel  of  I'^zekiel  was  purely  a  myth- 
ical jHjrsonage,  whose  prototype  is  to  be  sought 
in  Melchizedek,  and  that  the  cliaracter  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  suited 
to  his  design.  These  sujtpositions  are  favored  by 
no  internal  pi-oljability,  and  are  unsupported  by  any 
direct  evidence.  The  order  of  the  names  "Noah, 
Daniel,  and  .lob  "  (Ez.  xiv.  14)  seems  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  represent  the  first  and  la.st  his- 
toric types  of  righteousness  before  the  law  and 
under  it,  coniitincd  with  the  ideal  type  (cf.  Delitzsch, 
p.  271).  On  the  other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dan. 
i.  11,  implies  that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  distin- 
guished for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very  early 
age  (cf.  Hist.  Sus.  45),  and  he  may  have  i>een 
nearly  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  I'-zekiel's 
prophecy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  com- 
parison which  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel 
and  Joseph,  who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the 
close  of  the  divine  history  of  the  .lews,  as  rejjvcsen- 
tatives  of  the  true  God  in  heathen  courts  (.\uberlen, 
iJfiniel,  |)p.  32,  33).  In  this  respect  the  jxisition  of 
Daniel  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
ujjon  the  form  of  the  revelations  conveved  through 
him.  And  i.".  turn  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed 
renders  the  course  of  the  exile  and  the  return 
clearly  inteHigil)le.  By  station,  by  education,  and 
l)y  character,  he  was  jxxiuliarly  fitted  to  fullill  the 
work  a.ssigned  to  him.  He  w.-w  not  only  a  resident 
in  a  foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  sucrrssive 
dynaiitieg  (Dan.  ii.  48,  vi.  28).  His  political  ex- 
|)erience  would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in 
themselves,  and  not  oidy  in  their  relation  to  (Jod's 
|ie<jple.  I  lis  int^cllectual  advantages  were  as  re- 
yiarkable  as  his  civil  dignity.  Like  the  groat  Inw- 
Civer  who  was  "  trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
'^gypt'ann,"  the  great  seer  was  trained  in  the  secrets 
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of  Chalditan  wisdom,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  48).  lie  was  tlius 
enabled  to  preserve  whatever  was  true  in  the  tradi- 
tional teaching  of  the  luist,  and  to  cast  his  revela- 
tions into  a  form  suited  to  their  S[)ecial  character 
But  though  eni;aged  in  the  service  of  a  heathen 
prince  and  familiar  with  Oriental  learning,  Daniel 
was  from  the  first  distinguished  by  his  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law  (i.  8-lG;  cf.  vi.  10,  11). 
In  this  way  the  third  outward  condition  for  his 
work  A*as  satisfied,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exile 
he  offered  a  pattern  of  holiness  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Dis[)ersion  of  after  times.  (Cf.  Auberlen. 
JJinkl,  24,  <fcc.) 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  name  is  disputed.  The 

full  form  (7S*I1"^)  is  probably  more  correct,  and 
in  this  the  yal  appears  to  be  not  merely  formative, 
but  a  pronominal  suffix  (as  rT2'^Yn^>  vS^^^!;)' 

so  that  the  sense  will  be  God  is  my  Jvdye  (C.  B. 
Michaelis  ap.  Hosermiiiller,  Schol.  §  1).  Others 
interpret  the  word  Iht  Jmlt/e  of  God,  and  the  use- 
of  a  ijod  fornlati^■e  is  justified  by  the  parallel  of 
Melchizedek,  &c.  (Ilitzig,  §  2).  This  iuteqiretatiou 
is    favored    by  the  Chaldaian   name,  Belleshazzai 

(IVStripba,  i.  7,  i.  e.  the  prince  ofBd:  Tlieml. 
EXX.  BaArao-ap  :  ^  nlfj.  Baltassar),  which  was 
given  to  I'aniel  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  7),  and  con- 
tains a  clear  reference  to  his  former  name.  Hitzig's 
interpretation  ("  IVda  tschac^ara  =  7i7'/!(if7(rer  riml 
Vtrzthrvr '' )  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Sucii 
changes  have  been  common  at  all  times;  and  for 
the  simjile,  assumption  of  a  foreign  name  compare 
(ien.  xli.  45;  Ezr.  i.  11,  v.  14  (Sheshbazzar). 

Various  apocryphal  fragments  attril>uted  to 
Daniel  are  collected  by  Fabricius  ( Cod.  Pseud.  V. 
T.  i.  1124),  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fame  in 
later  times  seems  to  have  been  obscured  (Ilottinger, 
Ilht.  Orient,  p.  02).  C'f.  Epiph.  Vil.  Dan.  ii.  p. 
243,  ed.  I'etav. ;  Vit.  Dan.  ap.  Fabric.;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  11. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Judiea  in  the  time  of  "  Art.axerxcs." 
[Akta.xkhxks.]     (Ezr.  viii.  2.1 

4.  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Nehemiah  n.  c.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  (3);  and  is  confounded  with  the 
prophet  in  tht  apocryphal  addenda  to  Daniel:  Dan. 
xiv.  1  (LXX.,  not  fheodot.).  B.  F.  W. 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocaly[)tic  literature,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  model,  according  to  which  all  later 
apocalypses  were  constructed.  In  this  aspect  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  writings  in  which 
the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  .lewish  jjeople  found 
expression  after  the  close  of  the  |irophetic  era.  The 
book  of  l'",noch  [E.Nocii],  the  .lewish  Sibylliiies,  and 
the  fourth  book  of  Iv.ra  [2  E.snnAs],  carry  out 
with  varied  success  and  in  different  directions,  the 
great  outlines  of  universal  history  which  it  con- 
tains; .ind  the  "  Hevelation  "  of  Daniel  received  at 
last  its  just  completion  in  (he  Itevelation  of  St. 
.lohn.  Witiiout  an  inspired  ty)>e  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  later  writings  could  have  been 
framed ;  and  whatever  judgment  be  formed  as  to 
the  comiiosition  of  the  iKxik,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  exercised  a  ;;reafer  influence  upon  the  ejirly 
Christian  Church  than  any  otlier  writing  of  the 
Old  Testament,  while  in  the  (Iosik-Is  it  is  s|>ecially 
distinguished    by  the  emphatic  quotation  of  th« 
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»/)rd  (Matt.  xxiv.  15,  rh  I>ri0ev  Sia  Aavi^jX  rod 
iTpo<p7]TOv.   .   .   6  VLvayivdiaKoiv  voeirco.   .   .)• 

1.  lu  studying  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  recognize  its  apocalyptic 
character.  It-  is  at  once  an  end  and  a  beginning, 
the  last  form  of  prophecy  and  the  first  "  philosoiihy 
of  history."  The  nation  is  widened  into  tlie  world  : 
the  restored  kingdom  of  Judah  uito  a  universal 
kingdom  of  God.  To  the  old  prophets  Daniel 
stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  commentator  (Dan.  ix. 
2-19):  to  succeeding  generations,  as  the  herald  of 
inunediate  deliverance.  The  form,  the  style,  and 
the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy,  are  relinquished 
upon  the  verge  of  a  new  period  in  the  existence  of 
( jod's  people,  and  fresh  instruction  is  given  to  them 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  The  change  is  not 
alirupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt, 
riie  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer : 
visions  and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  clothed  in  a  complete  and  artificial 
shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic  imagery  and  pointed 
by  a  specific  purpose.  The  divuie  comisels  are 
made  known  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels  (vii. 
l(j,  viii.  IG,  ix.  21),  and  not  by  "the  Word  of  the 
Lord."  The  seer  takes  his  stand  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  present,  while  the  prophet  seized 
on  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  which  he  saw 
working  around  him  and  traced  them  to  their  final 
issue.  The  one  looked  fonvard  from  the  present 
to  the  great  "aye  to  come;"  the  other  looked 
backward  from  "  the  last  days "  to  the  trials  in 
which  he  is  still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  form  and 
the  essence,  the  human  and  divine  were  inseparably 
interwoven ;  in  revelation  the  two  elements  can  be 
contemplated  apart,  each  in  its  greatest  vigor,  — 
the  most  consummate  art,  and  the  most  striking 
predictions.  The  Babylonian  exile  supphed  the 
outward  training  and  the  inward  necessity  for  this 
last  form  of  divine  teaching;  and  the  prophetic 
visions  of  Ezekiel  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  characteristic  types  of  revelation  and  prophecy. 
(Cf.  Liicke,  Versucli,  i.  17  fF. ;  Hitzig,  Daniel, 
Vorbem.  ^  9;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jikl.  Apuk.,  1  ff.). 
[Daniel.] 

2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its 
general  form,  belongs  to  an  era  of  transition.  Like 
the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee),  and  partly  in  the 
sacred  -Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i.-ii.  4  a) 
is  written   in  Hebrew.     On  the  occasion  of  the 

"  Syriac  "  (iT^P^S,  avpiffri,  syriace,  i.  e.  Ara- 
maic) answer  of  the  Chaldaeans,  the  language 
changes  to  Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the 
close  of  the  seventh  chapter  (ii.  4  6- vii.).  The 
personal  introduction  of  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the 
text  (viii.  1)  is  marked  by  the  resumption  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  continues  to  the  close  of  the  book 
(viii.-xii.).  The  character  of  the  Hebrew  bears 
the  closest  affinity  to  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk, 
or  in  other  words  to  those  prophets  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  assumed  age  of  Daniel ;  but  it  is  less 
marked  by  peculiar  forms  and  corruptions  than  that 
of  Ezekiel.  The  Aramaic,  like  that  of  Ezra,  is  also 
of  an  earlier  form  (cf.  Maurer,  Comni.  in  Dan.  p. 
87)  than  exists  in  any  other  Chaldaic  document,  but 
IS  the  Targums  —  the  next  most  ancient  specimens 
of  the  language  —  were  not  committed  to  writing 
till  about  the  Christian  era,  this  fact  cannot  be 
Jisisted  on  as  a  pro^'f  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is, 
lowever,  worthy  of  notice  that  J.  D.  Michaelis 
it&rmed,  on   purely   linguistic    grounds,   that   the 
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book  was  no  late  compilation,  though  he  questioned 
the  authenticity  of  some  part  of  it  (c.  iii.-vii., 
cf.  Keil,  Lehr.  d.  Kinl.  §  13.5,  n.  4).  In  addition 
to  these  two  great  elements  —  Aramaic  and  He- 
brew —  the  book  of  Daniel  contains  traces  of  other 
languages  which  indicate  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  writer.  The  use  of  Greek  technical  terms  (cf. 
§  10)  marks  a  period  when  conmierce  had  already 
united  Persia  and  (jreece;  and  the  occurrence  of 
peculiar  words  which  admit  ol'  an  explanation  1  y 
reference  to  Aryan  and  not  to  Semitic  roots  (De- 
htzsch,  p.  274)  is  almost  inexplicable  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  prophecies  are  a  Palestinian  forgery 
of  the  JIaccaboeau  age. 

3.  The  book  is  generally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  first  of  these  (i--vi.)  contains 
chiefly  historical  incidents,  while  the  second  (vii.- 
xii.)  is  entirely  apocalyptic.  This  division  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  fact  that  the  details  of  tht 
two  sections  are  arranged  in  order  of  time,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  the  second  section  falls  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  first,  as  if  the  writer  himself 
wished  to  mark  the  division  of  subject.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  division  takes  no  account  of  the 
difference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person 
at  the  beginning  of  ch.  viii.  And  though  the  first 
woction  is  mainly  historical,  yet  the  vision  of  ch.  vii. 
finds  its  true  foundation  and  counterpart  in  ch.  ii. 
From  these  circumstances  it  seems  better  to  divide 
the  book  (Auberlen,  p.  36  If.)  into  three  parts. 
The  first  chapter  forms  an  introduction.  The  next 
six  chapters  (ii.-vii.)  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  as  seen 
in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  (viii.-xii.)  traces  in  minuter  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  God,  as  typical  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Cliurcli  in  all  ages.  The  second 
section  is  distinguished  liy  a  remarkable  symmetry. 
It  opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  revealed  to  a  heathen  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  appeared  in  their  outward  unity  and  splendor, 
and  yet  devoid  of  any  true  life  (a  metal  colossus); 
it  closes  with  a  view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by 
a  prophet  of  (jod,  to  whom  they  were  displayed  it. 
their  distinct  characters,  as  instinct  with  life,  though 
of  a  lower  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a  terrible 
energy  of  action  {$ripia,  four  beasts).  The  image 
under  which  the  manifestation  of  God's  kingdom 
is  foreshown  corresponds  exactly  with  this  twofold 
exhibition  of  the  worldly  powers.  "  A  stone  cut 
without  hands,"  "  becoming  a  great  mountain  and 
filling  the  whole  earth  "  (Dan.  ii.  34,  35)  —  a  rock 
and  not  a  metal  —  is  contrasted  with  the  finite 
proportions  of  a  statue  moulded  by  man's  £,rt,  as 
"  the  Son  of  man,"  the  Representative  of  humanity, 
is  the  true  Lord  of  that  lower  creation  (Gen.  i.  30) 
which  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  mere  earthly  domin 
ions  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  The  intermediate  chapters 
(iii.-vi.)  exhibit  a  similar  correspondence,  while 
setting  forth  the  action  of  God  among  men.  The 
deliverance  of  the  friends  of  Daniel  from  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  they  were  condemned  for  refusing 
to  perform  an  idolatrous  act  at  the  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iii.),  answers  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  Daniel  from  that  to  which  he  was  exposed 
by  continuing  to  sene  his  God  in  spite  of  tlie  edict 
of  Darius  (ch.  vi.);  and  in  the  same  way  the  degra- 
dation, the  rejjentance,  and  the  restoration  of 
Xeliuchadnezzar  (ch.  iv.)  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  sacrilegious  pride  and  death  of  Belshazzar 
(ch.  V.  22-31).    The  arransement  of  the  last  ^ectioa 
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(viii.-xii.)  ig  not  equally  distinct,  thoujjh  it  offers 
traces  of  a  similar  disposition.  Tlie  description  of 
tlie  progress  of  the  (jrecian  power  in  ch.  viii.  is 
further  deve'oped  in  tlie  Last  vision  (x.-xii.),  wliile 
tlie  last  chapter  api>ears  to  carry  on  the  revelation 
t(i  the  first  coming  of  Jlessiah  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Daniel. 

4.  The  position  which  the  book  of  Daniel  occu- 
pies in  the  Hebrew  Taiion  seems  at  first  sight 
remarkal)le.  It  is  [)laced  among  the  Holy  writings 
(Ktllruviin,  ayi6ypacpa)  between  Esther  and  lizra, 
or  immediately  before  I-^stiier  (cf.  Hody,  I)e  Bibl. 
text.  p.  644,  645),  and  not  among  tlie  prophets. 
This  collocation,  however,  is  a  natural  consequence 
cf  the  right  apprehension  of  the  ditterent  functions 
of  the  prophet  and  seer.  It  is  not,  indeetl,  certain 
at  what  time  the  triple  di\ision  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  preserved  in  the  I  lel)rew  liiblcs  was  first 
made ;  but  the  characteristics  of  the  classes  show 
that  i'.  was  not  based  on  the  supposed  outward 
authority,  but  on  the  inward  composition  of  the 
books  [Caxox].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been 
well  stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  work  of  *  I 
prophet;  and  as  his  work  was  a  new  one,  so  wm  it  i 
carried  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  (^Id  Testaii;eni 
offers  no  other  example.  His  A|M)ealypse  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  prophetic  wxitings  as  the  .Apocalypse 
of  St.  John  from  the  apostolic  epistles.  The 
heathen  court  is  to  the  one  seer  what  the  isle  of 
Patmos  is  to  the  other,  a  place  of  exile  and  isola- 
tion, where  he  stands  alone  with  his  God,  and  is 
not  like  the  prophet  active  in  the  midst  of  a  strug- 
gling nation  (.\uberlen,  p.  34)." 

5.  The  unity  of  the  book  in  its  present  form, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  language,  is  gen- 
erally a('kiio\\  ledged  (De  Wette,  /unl.  §  250 ;  Hit- 
zig,  §  4).''  Still  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in 
its  internal  character.  In  the  first  seven  chapters 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  hhtdriadlij  (i.  8-21,  ii.  14-49, 
iv.  8-27,  V.  13-2i),  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2):  in  the  last 
five  he  appears /><'7'Sf>»!"%  as  the  writer  (vii.  15-28, 
viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  l-ll),  xii.  5).  This  peculiarity, 
however,  is  not  ^\ithout  some  precedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  (e.  (/.  Is.  vii.  3,  xx. 
2),  and  the  seventh  chapter  prejiares  the  way  for 
the  change;  for  while  Daniel  is  there  spoken  of  in 
the  third  person  (vii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  is  given  in  his  words,  in  the  first  person 
(vii.  2,  15,  28).  The  cau.se  of  the  difference  of 
jierson  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  prophet  narrates  symbolic  and 
representative  events  historically,  for  the  event  is 
its  own  witness;  but  revelations  and  visions  need 
the  jiersonal  attestation  of  those  to  wlunn  they  are 
communicated.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  peculiarity  arose  from  the  nianiier  in  which  the 
book  a.ssumed  its  final  shafic  (§  11). 

6.  Allusion  h.as  been  made  already  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  tx>ok  exorcised  upon  the  Christian 
Church,  .\part  from  the  general  type  of  a|Kica- 
lyptic  com])osition  which  the  aiH^tolic  writers 
derived  from  Daniel  (2  Thess.  ii.;  Hev.  p'lfniin  : 
cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  04,  Ikxi.  44?).  the  New  Testament 
incidentally  acknowleilges  each  of  the  characteristic 
•lenient?  of  the  book,   its  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  3-1, 


a  The  .lewlnh  doctorc  of  later  tlnie»  were  dlvidcil  a« 
to  thi!  degree  of  the  Ini-plmtlon  of  Dunlel.  Abarbaiiel 
malntjUnt-d  Bgaliiiit  MiiinioiiiJeH  that  he  w««  endowed 
rifh  thahlKheBt  prophetic  power  (Kiibric.  Cod.  psniilrp. 

y.  r  1  897,  u  ). 
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34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and  its  doctrirw 
of  angels  (Luke  i.  I'J,  20).  At  a  still  earlier  tinw 
the  s:ime  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  Apocrypha. 
The  book  of  IJaruch  [Hakich]  exhibits  so  many 
coincidences  with  I  )aniel,  that  by  some  the  two 
books  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  author  (cf. 
Kritzsche,  Hmulb.  zud.  Ajiok.  i.  173);  and  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  represents  ^lattathias  quoting 
the  marvelous  deliverances  recorded  in  Daniel, 
together  with  those  of  earlier  times  (1  Mace.  ii.  59, 
00),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquaintance  with 
the  (ireek  version  of  the  book  (1  Mace.  i.  54  ^  Dan. 
ix.  27).  The  allusion  to  the  guardian  angels  of 
nations,  which  is  introduced  into  the  Alexandrine 
translation  of  the  I'entateuch  (Deut.  xxxii.  8; 
LXX.),  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach 
(Kcclus.  xvii.  17),  may  have  been  derived  from 
Dan.  x.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain,  as  the 
doctrine  probably  formed  part  of  the  common  belief. 
According  to  .losejihus  {Ant.  xi.  8,  §  4)  the  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  favor  of 
Alexander  [Alkxandkk  tiik  Gi'.eat]  ;  and  what- 
ever credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his  nar- 
rati\e,  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief  in 
the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  which  existed 
among  the  Jews  in  his  time. 

7.  The  testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church  gave  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  early  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modem  times.  Porphyry  alone  (t  c. 
305  A.  D.)  assailed  the  book,  and  devoted  the  12th 
of  his  fifteen  Discourses  against  Christians  {\6yoi 
Kara  XpiaTiavdy)  to  a  refutation  of  its  claims  to 
be  considered  a  prophecy.  "  The  history,"  he  said, 
"is  true  uj)  to  the  date  of  Antiochus  ICpiphaiies, 
and  false  altcrwards;  therefore  the  book  was  written 
in  his  time"  (llieron.  I'l-wf.  in  Dan.).  The  argu- 
ment of  Por|>liyry  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the 
position  of  many  modern  critics,  and  involves  a 
twofold  assumption,  that  the  whole  book  ou!:;lit  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  are  impossible.  Kxtemally  the 
liook  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scripture, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Poqihyry  urged 
any  historical  objections  against  it;  but  it  brings 
the  belief  in  miracle  and  prediction,  in  the  divine 
power  and  foreknowledge  as  active  among  men,  to 
a  startling  test,  and  according  to  tlie  character  of 
this  belief  in  the  individual  must  be  his  judgment 
upon  the  book. 

8.  The  history  of  the  assaults  upon  the  prophetic 
worth  of  Daniel  in  modern  times  is  full  of  interest. 
In  the  first  instance  doubts  were  liaised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  opening  chapters,  i.-vii.  (Spinoza, 
Newton),  which  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
fullest  recognition  of  their  canonicity.  Then  the 
variations  in  the  LXX.  suggested  tlie  belief  that 
cc.  iii.-vi.  were  a  later  inter|K)lation  (J.  J). 
Michaelis).  As  a  next  step  the  List  six  chapters 
oidy  were  retaine<l  as  a  genuine  book  of  Scripture 
(iMchhom,  l.st  and  2d  edits.);  and  at  Kx-st  the 
whole  book  was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an  im- 
lK)stor,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Kpiph- 

6  Klihhorn  nttrihut<-<l  rh.  ii  -vi.,  Tll.-xii.,  to  dif- 
ferent iiuthorn  ;  nnd  Ilertlinldt  sup|>ased  that  each 
mctinn  win  the  worit  of  a  distlnc';  writer,  though  hf 
ndinlttod  that  rairh  (iurce.''sivc  writer  wa.'t  noqiminted 
with  till-  (•oiii|>o."<ition  of  his  predecossors,  n'cognUIn| 
In  tbirt  WK>  the  unity  of  the  hook.  (Sint.). 
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aties  (Corrodi,  1783.  Hitzig  fixes  the  date  more 
exactly  from  170  k.  c.  to  the  spruig  of  164  n.  c). 
Tills  l;ist  opiflion  has  found,  especially  in  Germany, 
a  very  wide  acceptance,  and  Lvcke  ventures  to  pro- 
nounce it  "  a  certain  result  of  historical  criticism." 
!•.  The  re.al  grounds  on  which  most  modern 
critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  book,  are  the  '•  fahulous- 
)  ess  of  its  narratives  "  and  "  the  minuteness  of  its 
proplietic  history."  "  The  contents  of  the  book," 
it  is  said,  "are  irrational  and  impossible"  (Hitzig, 
§  5).  It  is  ob^ous  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
such  a  statement  without  entering  into  general 
V  iews  of  the  Providential  government  of  the  world. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  contents  of  the  book  are 
e.xceptional  and  surprising;  but  revelation  is  itself 
i,  miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and  essentially  as 
iiiCciictivable  as  any  miracle.  There  are  times, 
perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  extraordinary 
signs  should  arrest  the  attention  of  men  and  fix 
their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is 
e\er  working  around  them.  Prodigies  may  become 
a  guide  to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may 
determine,  and,  according  to  the  Bible,  do  determine, 
the  peculiar  form  which  the  miracidous  working  of 
God  wiU  assiJTne  at  a  particular  time;  so  that  the 
ijuestion  is,  whether  there  is  any  discernible  rela- 
tion between  tiie  outward  wonders  and  the  moral 
condition  of  an  epoch.  Mor  is  it  impossible  to 
apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Daniel.  The 
position  which  he  occupied  [Daniel]  was  as  ex- 
ceptional as  the  liook  which  bears  his  name.  He 
survived  the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which 
attended  the  first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  glories 
wiiicli  had  been  connected  with  the  return  in  the 
foreshortened  \ision  of  earlier  prophets  were  now 
felt  to  be  far  off,  and  a  more  special  revelation  may 
have  been  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  a  period 
of  sUence  and  conflict."  The  very  character  of  the 
Babylonian'  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  some 
signal  exhibition  of  divine  power.  As  the  first 
exodus  was  distinguished  by  great  marvels,  it  might 
appear  natural  that  the  second  shou'd  be  aLso  (of. 
Mic.  vii.  15;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  &c.).  National 
miracles,  so  to  spe;ik,  formed  the  beginning  of  the 
theocracy :  personal  miracles,  the  beginning  of  the 
church.  To  speak  of  an  "  aimless  and  lavish  dis- 
play of  wonders  "  is  to  disregard  the  representative 
significance  of  the  different  acts,  and  the  relation 
which  they  bore  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people. 
A  new  era  was  inaugurated  by  fresh  signs.  The 
Jews,  now  that  they  are  left  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  looked  for  some  sure  token  that  (iod 
was  able  to  deliver  them  and  work  out  His  own 
purposes.  The  persecution  of  Antiochus  completed 
the  teaching  of  Daniel ;  and  the  people  no  Ifcnger 
sought  without,  that  which  at  length  they  had 
found  within.  They  had  withstood  the  assault  of 
one  typical  enemy,  and  now  they  were  prepared  to 
meet  all.  The  close  of  special  predictions  coin- 
cided with  the  consolidation  of  the  national  faith. 

[.V.NTIOCHUS  IV.   El'IPH.] 

10.  The  general  objections  against  the  "  legend- 
ary "  miracles  and  specific  predictions  of  Daniel  are 
^Irrengthcned  liy  other  objections  in  detail,  which 
cannot,  howe\'er,  lie  regarded  in  themselves  as  of 
any  considerable  weight.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  answered  incidentally.  Some  still  require 
a  short  notice,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  are 


a  The  spec/a'  prophecies  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  24) 
»nd  Isaiah  (xliv.,  xlv.)  centre  in  Daniel  (cf.  D-.in.  xi. 
JO);  an     the  j—^dictions  of  BiK^m  nTer  a  remarkable 
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often  afterthoughts,  the  results  and  not  the  catises 
of  tlie  rejection  of  the  book.  Not  only,  it  is  said, 
is  the  book  placed  among  the  Haglographa,  but 
Daniel  is  on.jtted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach ;  the  language  is  corrupted 
by  an  intermixture  of  Greek  words ;  the  details  are 
essentially  unhistorical ;  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
teaching  betrays  a  late  date. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  lie  urged,  that 
if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  already  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  was  wxitten,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecclus.  xlix.)  is  most  natural,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  omission  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Ezra  and  the  twelve  lesser 
prophets,  for  xlix.  10  is  probably  an  intei-polaticn 
intended  to  supply  a  supposed  defect.  Nor  is  the 
mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5,  7, 10, 

D'-)n'^i7,  xieapis;  N'?5P,  <ra^L0iKv;  n;?bp^D, 

crvfAcpoovia;  ]"'"|rn3pS,  \pa\T7)pioy),  for  these  words 
only  can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
(De  Wette,  £mL  p.  2.55  b.),  surpnsing  at  a  time 
svhen  the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  West  was 
already  considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcseiw 
(c.  600-500  B.  c.)  had  gained  distinction  "at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians  " 
(Brandis,  in  Delitzsch,  p.  274;  Ale.  Frag.  33, 
Bergk.).     Yet  further  the  scene  and  characters  of 

the  book  are  Oriental.  The  colossal  image  (QvS, 
ill.  1,  not  necessarily  a  human  figure;  tlie  term  is 
applied  familiarly  to  the  cross  ;  Buxtf.  Lex.  Rabb. 
s.  v.),  the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness 
of  the  three  confessors  (iii.  10),  the  decree  of  Darius 

(vi.  7),  the  lions'  den  (vi.  7,  19,  22),  the  demand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  5),  his  obeisance  before 
Daniel  (ii.  46),  his  sudden  fell  (iv.  33;  cf.  Euseb. 
Pitep.  Kv.  ix.  41 ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  are  not  only 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but  in 
many  instances  directly  confirmed  by  other  evidence 
(cf.  Daxiix  n.  and  Dakhs  riiK  Michk  for  the 
difficulties  of  i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  31).  In  doctrine,  again, 
the  bonk  is  closely  coimected  with  tlie  writings  of 
the  I'lxlle,  and  forms  a  last  step  in  the  development 
of  the  ideas  of  Messiah  (vii.  13,  <tc.),  of  the  resur- 
rection (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of  angels  (viii. 
16.  xii.  1,  (fee),  of  personal  devotion  (vi.  10,  11,  i. 
8),  which  formed  the  basis  of  later  speculations, 
but  received  no  essential  addition  in  the  intervaJ 
before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

GeneraUy  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book 
presents  In  many  respects  a  startling  and  excep- 
tional character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
explain  its  composition  in  the  Maccabaean  period 
than  to  connect  the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  Return.  It  appears  as  a 
key  to  the  later  history  and  struggles  of  the  Jews, 
and  not  as  a  result  from  them.  The  peculiarities 
of  language,  the  acquaintance  with  Eastern  man- 
ners and  history,  which  is  seen  more  clearly  as  our 
knowledge  widens,  the  reception  into  the  canon,  the 
phenomena  of  the  Alexandrine  version,  all  point  in 
the  same  direction;  and  a  sounder  system  of  inter- 
pretation, combinefl  with  a  more  worthy  view  of 
the  divine  government  of  men  and  nations,  will 
probably  do  much  to  remove  those  undefined  doubts 

parallel  to  those  of  Daniel,  both  firom  their  particu- 
laritv,  and  from  the  position  which  the  prophet  occi> 
pied  (cf.  Delitzsch,  p.  273). 
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as  to  he  inspired  character  of  the  Revelation  which 
natuially  :irise  at  first  in  tlie  niiiids  of  thoughtful 
students. 

11.  l?ut  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canoiiicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  author- 
ity of  tiie  book  is  neces.sarily  connected  with  the 
belief  that  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  author- 
ship of  Daniel.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Bava  Bnthrti,  f.  140)  '•  the  books  of  ILzekiel,  the 
twelve  minor  propiiets,  Daniel,  and  Ivsther  were 
wnlttn  ((.  t.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,"  and  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  the  tradition  is  supiwrted  by  strong  internal 
endence.  Tlie  manner  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken 
of  (i.  17,  19,  20,  V.  11,  12;  the  title  in  ix.  2.J,  xii. 
is  different)  suggests  the  notion  of  another  writer; 
and  if  Daniel  wrote  tlie  pa.ssages  in  question,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  1  Cor.  xv.  10; 
2  Cor.  xi.  5,  G,  xii.  2  (Keil,  §  130),  or  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  typical  [wsition  which  he  occupied 
(Auberleti,  p.  37).  The  substantial  authorship  of 
a  book  of  Scripture  does  not  involve  the  subor- 
dinate work  of  aiTangement  and  revision ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  tiiat  a  writer  would  purpo-sely 
write  one  book  in  two  languages,  though  there  may 
have  been  an  obvious  reason  wliy  he  should  treat 
in  separate  records  of  events  of  general  history  in 
the  vernacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special  fortunes 
of  God's  people  in  Hebrew.  At  the  return  we  may 
suppcse  that  these  records  of  Daniel  were  brought 
into  one  wliole,  with  the  addition  of  an  introduction 
and  a  fuller  nariative,"  when  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings received  their  final  revision.  'I'lie  visions  them- 
selves woidd  be  necessarily  preserved  in  their  orig- 
inal form,  and  thus  the  later  chapters  (vii.-xii.) 
exhibit  no  traces  of  any  subsequent  recension,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  hitroductory  verses, 
vii.  1,  X.  1. 

12.  The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto 
proved  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators,  and  the  certain  results  are  com- 
paratively few.  According  to  the  traditional  view, 
which  ap[)ears  as  early  as  the  fourth  book  of  ICzra 
[2  KsUKA.s]  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  4),  the 
four  empires  described  in  cc.  ii.  vii.  are  the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Medo-Persian,  the  tJreek,  and  the 
Itoman.  \\"\ih  nearly  equal  consent  it  has  been 
sui>i)0sed  that  there  is  a  change  of  subject  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  (xi.  31  ff.),  by  which  the  seer 
passes  from  the  jicrsecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the 
times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must,  however,  convince  every  candid 
Ktudent  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
wlioUy  unfounded  and  arbitrary.  'I'lie  whole  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  forms  a  history  of  the  struggles  of 
the  .Jewish  church  with  the  Greek  [jowers  up  to 
the  death  of  its  great  adversary  (xi.  4.')).  This  con- 
llict,  indeed,  lia.s  a  typical  import,  and  foreshows 
in  its  characteristic  outlines  the  abiding  and  final 
conflict  of  the  jx-ople  of  ( iod  and  tlie  |H)wers  of  evil, 
BO  that  the  true  work  of  the  interpreter  must  lie 
to  determine  historically  the  nature  of  each  event 
signali/crl  in  the  prophetic  piclure,  that  he  may 
dniw  from  the  past  the  le-sson  of  the  future.  The 
traditional  interpretation  of  "the  four  empires" 
seems  to  spring  from  the  same  error  n»  the  other, 

a  The  letter  of  Nebuchadnerjair  (c  It.)  appears  to 
present  clear  tmrcs  of  the  Interweaving  of  a  com- 
Ueutarv  w'tl)  the  original  text. 
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though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hofmana 
Auberlen,  Keil,  Hiivemick,  Hengstenberg,  and  mos* 
Knglish  commentators).  It  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  tiiumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  lioman 
empire  appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of 
earthly  kuigdoms.  The  long  intenal  of  conflict, 
which  has  followed  the  first  Advent  formed  no  place 
in  the  anticipations  of  the  first  Christians,  and  in 
succeeding  ages  the  Itoman  period  has  been  unnat- 
urally jjrolonged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
theory  which  took  its  rise  in  a  state  of  thought 
which  experience  has  pro\ed  false.  It  is  a  still 
more  fatal  objection  to  this  interpretation  that  it 
destroys  the  great  idea  of  a  cyclic  development  of 
history  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  prophecy. 
Great  periods  {aiuivts)  appear  to  be  marked  out  in 
the  fortunes  of  mankind  which  answer  to  another, 
so  tliat  that  divine  utterance  which  receives  its  first 
fulfillment  in  one  period,  receives  a  further  and  more 
complete  fulfillment  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
some  later  period.  Thus  the  first  coming  of  Christ 
formed  the  close  of  the  last  age,  as  His  second 
coming  will  form  the  close  of  the  present  one.  The 
one  event  is  the  type  and,  as  it  were,  the  r.pring 
of  tlie  ctlier.  This  is  acknowledged  with  regard  to 
the  other  prophecies,  and  yet  the  same  truth  is  not 
a])i)lied  to  the  revelations  of  Daniel,  which  appear 
then  first  to  gain  their  full  significance  when  the;, 
are  seen  to  contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in  the 
history  of  the  nations  which  ruled  the  world  before 
Christ's  coming.  The  fii'st  Advent  is  as  much  a 
fulfillment  of  the  visions  of  Daniel  as  of  those  of 
the  other  prophets.  The  four  empires  precede  the 
c<miing  of  Messiah  and  pass  away  before  him.  At 
the  same  time  their  spirit  survives  (cf.  vii.  12),  and 
the  forms  of  national  existence  which  were  devel- 
oped on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  again  reproduce 
themselves  in  later  history.  Accordin;*  to  this  view 
the  empires  of  Daniel  can  be  no  other  than  those 
of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks, 
who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their  power  at  Babylon, 
and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on  one  stige  the  great 
types  of  national  life.  Tlie  lioman  power  was  at 
its  heiglit  when  Christ  came,  Init  the  Kgyptian 
kingdom,  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
had  just  been  destroyed,  and  thus  the  •'  stone  cut 
without  hands  struck  the  feet  of  the  image,"  and 
Christianity  destroyed  for  ever  the  real  supremacy 
of  heatlien  dominion.  But  this  first  fulfillment  of 
tlie  vision  w;us  only  inchoative,  and  the  correlatives 
of  the  four  empires  must  be  sought  in  post-Christian 
history.  The  corresjionding  symbolism  of  Babylon 
and  Pome  is  striking  at  first  sight,  and  other 
paraiels  may  be  drawn.  The  Byzantine  empire, 
for  instance,  "  inferior  "  to  the  Itoman  (Dan.  ii. 
3!))  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Medes.  The 
Teutonic  races  with  their  divided  empire  rec.ill  the 
image  of  Persia  (vii.  0).  Nor  is  it  ditlicult  to  see 
in  the  growing  might  of  the  northern  powers,  a 
future  kingilom  which  may  rival  in  terrible  energy 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Without  insisting  on 
such  details  .is  these,  which  still  require  careful 
examination,  it  apjiears  that  the  true  interpretation 
of  Daniel  is  to  be  sought  in  the  recognition  of  the 
princijile  which  they  involve.  In  this  way  the 
l>o<)k  remains  a  "  prophecy,"  while  it  is  also  a 
"  revelation  ; "  and  its  most  special  predictions 
acquire  an  abiding  significance.'' 


b  An  example  of  the  recurrent  and  adyancing  com 
plettuD  of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  occurs  In  Man 
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13  There  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  Daniel, 
and  the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  aa  in 
the  parallel  case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which 
would  have  existed  in  such  a  case  of  confusing  the 
original  text  with  the  paraphrase ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  whole  book  has  been  published  in  He- 
brew. The  Greek  version  has  undergone  singular 
changes.  At  an  early  time  the  LXX.  version  was 
supplanted  in  the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of  Theodo- 
tion,«  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  version  of 
Theodotion  was  generally  "  read  by  the  Churches  " 
(c.  Rufin.  ii.  33;  Pnef.  in  Coinm.  "  Blud  quoque 
lectorem  admoneo,  Danielem  non  juxta  LXX.  inter- 
pretes  sed  juxta  .  .  .  Theodotionem  ecclesias  leg- 
ere "  .  .  .).  This  change,  for  which  Jerome  was 
unable  to  account  ("  hoc  cur  acciderit  nescio,"  Pvaf. 
in  Vers.  Dan.),  may  have  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  objections  which  were  urged  against 
the  corrupt  LXX.  text  in  controversy  with  Jews 
and  heathen.  The  LXX.  version  was  certainly 
very  unfaithful  (Hieron.  /.  c);  and  the  influence 
of  Origen,  who  preferred  the  translation  of  Theo- 
dotion (Hieron.  in  Dan.  iv.  6),  was  probably  effect- 
ual in  bringing  about  the  substitution  (cf.  Credner, 
Beilr.  ii.  256  ff.).  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
the  version  of  Theodotion  was  interpolated  from 
the  LXX.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  recover 
the  original  text.  [Daniel,  Apockyphal  ad- 
DiTioxs  TO.  I  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX. 
translation  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  tUl  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  published  at  Rome  from  a  Codex  Chi- 
siunus  {D.iniel  secundum  LXX.  ....  Romse, 
1772,  ed.  P.  de  iLigistris),  together  with  that  of 
Theodotion,  and  several  illustrative  essays.  It  has 
since  been  published  several  times  (ed.  jMichaeUs, 
Gotting.  1774;  ed.  Segaar,  1775;  Hahn,  1845),  and 
lastly  by  Tischeudorf  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Septuagint.  Another  recension  of  the  text  is  con- 
tained in  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  version  at  Milan  (ed. 
Bugatus,  1788),  but  a  critical  comparison  of  the 
several  recensions  is  stiU  required. 

14.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  Hebrew  commentaries  of  K.  Saadijah 
Haggaon  (t  942),  Rashi  (t  c.  1105),  and  Aben  P3zra 
(t  c.  1167),  are  printed  in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bibles 
of  Bomberg  and  Basle.  That  of  Abarbanel  (t  c. 
1507)  has  been  printed  separately  several  times 
{Amstehd.  1647,  4to);  and  others  are  quoted  by 
Rosenraiiller,  Schvli  i,  pp.  3!),  40.  Among  the  pa- 
tristic commentaries  the  most  important  are  those 
of  Jerome  (vol.  v.  ed.  Migne),  wlio  noticed  espe- 
cially the  oljjections  of  Porphyry,  Theodoret  (ii. 
1053  fF.  ed.  Schulze),  and  Ephrem  Sjtus  {Op.  Syr. 
ii.,  Roniae,  1740).  Considerable  fragments  remjiin 
of  the  commentaries  of  Hippolytus  (collected  Ln 
Migne's  edition,  Paris,  1857),  and  Polycbronius 
(Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll.  vol.  i.);  and  Mai  has 
published  (1.  c.)  a  catena  on  Daniel,  containing 
fragments  of  ApoUinarius,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Euse- 
biiis,  and  many  others.  The  chief  reformers,  Lu- 
ther {Ausk'jung  d.  Pr02)h.  Dm.  1530-1546;  Op. 
U(rm.  vi.  ed.  Walch),  CEcolampadius  (In  Dan. 
U'jri  duo,  Basil.  1530),  Melanchthon   (Comm.   in 
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xxiv.  15,  compared  with  1  Mace  i.  54.  The  same 
truth  is  also  implied  in  the  interpretation  of  "  the 
seventy  sevens,"  as  springing  out  of  the  "  seventy  " 
(3'ears)  of  Jeremiah.  On  this  there  are  some  good 
remarks  in  Browne's  Ordo  Smdorurn,  though  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  four  empires  as  signifying  the 
Babylonian,  Grecian.  Roman.  ;md  some  future  empire 
(pp.  675  ff ),  seems  very  uun.ttuiHi.  The  whole  force 
35 


Dan.  proph.  Vitentb.  1543),  and  Calvin  {Prmltct. 
in  Dan.,  Genevae,  1563,  ifcc. ;  in  French,  1565;  in 
English,  1852-3),  wrote  on  Daniel;  and  Rosenmiil- 
ler  enumerates  nearly  fifty  other  special  commenta- 
tors, and  his  list  now  requires  considerable  addi- 
tions. The  combination  of  the  Revelations  of  Dan- 
iel and  St.  John  (Sir  I.  Newton,  Observations  upon 
the  Prophecies,  &c..  Lend.  1733;  M.  F.  Roos,  Ausl. 
d.  Weissag.  Dan.  u.  s.  w.  Leipz.  1771)  opened  the 
way  to  a  truer  understanding  of  Daniel;  but  the 
edition  of  Bertholdt  [Daniel,  aits  dem  Ilebr.-Aram, 
neu  iibersetzt  nnd  erkldrt,  u.  s.  w.  Erlangen,  1806- 
8 ),  in  spite  of  aU  its  grave  faults,  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  book.  Ber- 
tholdt was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  its  authen- 
ticity; and  he  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by 
von  Lengerke  {Das  Buch  Dan.  verd.  u.  ausffel. 
Konigsb.  1835),  Maurer  {Comm.  Gramm.  Crit.  ii. 
Lips.  1838),  and  Hitzig  {Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb. 
[x.]  Leipz.  1850),  whose  commentary  is  among  the 
worst  specimens  of  supercUious  criticism  which  his 
school  has  produced.  On  the  other  side  the  com- 
mentary of  Hiivemick  {Comm.  iib.  d.  B.  Dan. 
Hamb.  1832)  is  the  most  complete,  though  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Auberlen  {Der  Proph.  Dan. 
u.  d.  Offenbarting  Joh.  u.  s.  w.,  2te  Aufl.  Basel, 
1857,  translated  into  English  from  the  1st  ed.  by 
A.  Saphir,  1856)  has  thrown  coasideralile  light  up- 
on the  general  construction  and  relations  of  the 
book.  Cf.  Hofmann,  Weissag.  u.  F.rfiillung,  i. 
276  flf.  The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
book  is  discussed  in  most  of  the  later  commenta- 
ries; and  specially  by  Hengstenberg  {Die  Authentie 
d.  Dan.  ,  .  .  e/'wiesen,  1831,  translated  by  E.  B. 
Pratten,  Edinb.),  Hiivernick  {Neue  krit.  Unter- 
such.  Hamb.  1838),  Delitzsch  (Herzog's  ReaUEn- 
cykl.  s.  V.  1854),  Keil  {Lehrb.  d.  EM.  in  d.  A.  T. 
Frankf.  1853),  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 
ii.  Lond.  1856),  who  maintain  the  affirmative;  and 
by  Bleek  {Berl.  Theolog.  Zeitschr.  iii.  1822),  Ber- 
tholdt {Einleit.  Erlang.  1814),  Liicke  ( Versuch 
einer  vollstdnd.  Einl.  u.  s.  w.  2te  Aufl.  Bonn,  1852), 
De  Wette  (Einleit.  7te  Aufl.  Berl.  1852),  who  deny 
its  authenticity.  Cf.  Ewald,  Die  Proph.  d.  Alt. 
Bund.  ii.  559  ff.  Among  English  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  Essays  of  T.  R.  Birks,  The  four 
prophetic  Empires,  &c.,  1844,  and  The  two  later 
Visions  of  Daniel,  &c.,  1846;  of  E.  B.  Elliott,  Ho- 
rce  Apocalyjiticre,  1844 ;  of  S.  P.  Tregelles,  Remarks 
on  the  prophetic  Visions  of  Daniel,  1852;  and  th(» 
Commentary  of  Stuart  (Boston,  1850). 

B.  F.  W. 
*  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  —  Reichel, 
Die  70  Jahreswochen,  Dan.  ix.  24-27,  in  the  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858,  pp.  735-7*2;  Bleek,  Die  mes 
sum.  Weissagungen  im  Buche  Daniel,  in  iheJahrb 
f.  deutsche  Theol.  1860,  v.  45-101,  and  Einl.  in 
dm  Alte  Test.  Berl.  1860,  pp.  577-611;  Zundel, 
Ki'it.  Untersuchungen  ixber  die  Abfassungszeit  d. 
Buches  Daniel,  Basel,  1861,  maintaining  the  gen- 
umeness  of  the  book;  Niebuhr,  M.  von,  Gesch.  As- 
sures u.  Babel's,  p.  99  ff.,  vindicating  the  authenticity 
of  its  historical  traditions;  Walter,  J.  C,  Genuine- 

of  his  argument  (after  Ben  Ezra  and  Maitland)  lies  in 
the  proof  that  the  Roman  was  not  the  fourth  empire. 

a  The  version  bears  in  the  tetraplar  text  the  singu- 
lar title  TO  E7p  aypvTTVos  AaviriX.  ^^37  is  the  term 
which  Daniel  applies  to  the  angels,  "  watchers  "  (Dan 
iv.  13,  17,  23).     Cf.  Danirt   »«c.  LXX.  125  tf 
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nfss  of  the  Hook  of  Daniel,  Ix)n(l.  1802;  Boyle, 
\V.  I;.  A.,  Jns/iiraliun  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  etc. 
Ix)iid.  1803;  Baxniann,  Ueber  das  Buck  Daniel, 
in  tlic  77/t'o/.  StmL  u.  Krit.  1803,  |)[).  452-632, 
reviewing  Ziindel;  llilgeni'eld,  Die  I'rojiluten  Ksra 
u.  Daniel  u.  Hire  neuesttn  Bearbeitiuujen,  Halle, 
1863;  comp.  his  JiUlisclie  Ajxikalyplik,  ]>\).  l'J-50; 
Davidson,  Intt-od.  to  the  0.  T.  iii.  158-231  (Lond. 
1803);  The  Book  of  Daniel  as  viewed  by  IlipjKili/- 
tiis,  J'orphynj,  and  others,  an  art.  in  the  Joui-n.  of 
Sac.  Lit.  lor  .Ian.  1804;  Kuller,  .1.  .M.,  Authenticity 
of  the  Book  <f  Daniel,  Camb.  (Kng.)  1804;  I'usey, 
E.  B.,  Daniel  the  Prophet:  Nine  Lectures  .... 
m'th  Cojnous  Notes,  "a  contribution,"  he  tells  us, 
"  against  the  tide  of  scepticism  which  the  publica- 
tion of  the  'Essays  and  Hcviews'  let  loose  ;  "  'IVe- 
gelles,  Remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Visions  in  Daniel, 
and  a  Defence  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Book,  5th 
ed.,  Ix)nd.  1804;  Desprez,  1'.  S.,  Daniel:  or.  The 
AlMcalypse  of  the  0.  T. ;  xcith  an  Introd.  by  Roio- 
land  Williams,  Lond.  1804;  Perowne,  J.  J.  S.,  Dr. 
Pusey  on  Daniel  the  Prophet,  in  the  Contemp.  Re- 
view for  Jan.  1800 ;  Bosanquet,  Messiah  the  Prince, 
or  the  Inspiration  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel, 
Lond.  1800.  See  also  Kawlinson's  Jlistoi-ical  Ev- 
idences (Banipton  Lectures),  Lect.  V. 

In  this  country,  besides  the  elaborate  commen- 
tary of  Prof.  Stuart,  we  have:  Chase,  Irah,  Re- 
marks on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Christian  Re- 
view for  March,  1842,  reprinted  separately,  Boston, 
1844;  Folsom,  N.  S.,  Crit.  and  Hist.  Interp.  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  Boston,  1842;  The  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  an  art.  in  the  New  Enylander  for  April, 
1843;  Barnes,  Notes,  Critical,  lUustratire,  and 
Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  New  York,  1853, 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  his  commentaries; 
Palfrey,  Lectures  cm  the  .Jewish  Scriptures  and  An- 
ti//uities,  iv.  380-455  (Bost.  1852);  Herman,  H. 
JL,  The  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  in  the  Meth. 
Qu'ir.  Rev.  for  Oct.  1854;  Noyes,  G.  II.,  New 
Transl.  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  vol.  ii.,  3d  ed., 
Boston,  1800.  The  American  scholars  named 
above  (except  Barnes)  differ  from  the  majority  of 
Eiiglisli  commentators  in  finding  no  place  for  the 
Koman  empire  or  tlie  Pope  in  their  exposition  of 
the  visions  of  Daniel. 

Among  the  writers  here  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  book:  Bleek, 
Baxmann,  Davidson  (in  opposition  to  his  earlier 
view),  Hilgenfeld,  Desprez,  Rowland  Williams,  Pal- 
frey, Noyes.  So  Milman,  I/ist.  of  the  Jews,  i. 
457,  note,  new  Amer.  edition.  A. 

DANIEL,  APOCRYPHAL  ADDI- 
TIONS TO.  The  (Jrwk  translations  of  Daniel, 
like  that  of  Esther,  vntain  several  pieces  wliich  are 
not  found  in  tiic  ipriginal  text.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  tiiese  .idditions  are  contained  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha of  tiie  EngUsh  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The 
Sony  of  the  three  Holy  Children,  The  History  of 
Susanmi,  and  The  History  of  .  .  .  Bel  aiul  the 
Drar/on. 

1.  (a.)  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  incoqwrated 
into  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After  the  three  con- 
fes.sors  were  thn>wn  into  the  funiace  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Azarias  is  represented  pniying  to  Ciod  for  deliv- 
enince  (Simr/  if  Three  Children,  3-22);  and  in 
answer  the  angel  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the 
hre  wliich  consumes  their  enemies  (23-27),  where- 
u|i<>ii  "  the  tiiree,  a.^  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a  tri- 
ttUMibatit  song  (2il-0H),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35- 
(S(i)  lia<   U-en   use*]   aj*  a  hynui   (lienedicili)  \i\  \.\w 


Christian  Church  since  the  4th  century  (Rujin 
AjmjI.  ii.  35;  cf  Concil.  Tolet.  iv.  Can.  14).  Lika 
several  similar  fragments,  the  chief  parts  of  this 
composition  are  gi^■en  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  in 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  as  separate  psalms,  under  the 
titles  ''The  piayer  of  Azarias"  and  "  The  hymn 
of  our  Fathers;  "  and  a  similar  arrangement  occurs 
in  other  tJreek  and  Latin  Psalters. 

(b.)  The  two  other  pieces  appear  more  distinctly 
as  appendices,  and  otter  no  semblance  of  forming 
part  of  the  original  text.  The  History  of  Susanmi 
(or  77/e  .Jiuhjtneut  if  Daniel)  is  generally  found  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  (Gr.  MS8.  Vet.  LaU), 
though  it  also  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (  Vuly. 
ed.  Compl.).  77(e  f/istory  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  in  the  LXX . 
version  it  bears  a  special  heading  as  ^^  part  of  the 
prophecy  of  Habakkuk"  {4k  irpoip7]Tflas  'A/xj8o- 
KoiifjL  vlov  'Irjirov  ifC  ttjx  (pvXrjs  Aeui). 

2.  The  additions  are  found  m  both  the  Greek 
texts  —  the  LXX.  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old 
Latin  and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  they  were  originally  ^'anting  in  the  Syriao 
(Polychronius,  ap.  Mai,  Script.  Vett.  Nov.  Coll.  i. 
113,  says  of  the  hj-mn  expressly  ov  Kurai  iv  rots 
e^paiKols  ^  iv  toIs  irvpiaKoTs  y3ij3Aioi$).  From 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  fragments  passed  into 
connnon  use,  and  they  are  commonly  quoted  bv 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem. 
Alex.  L'cl.  proph.  i. ;  Orig.  P.p.  ad  Afric;  Ter- 
tull.  de  Pudic.  17,  &c.),  but  rejected  by  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome  in  particu- 
lar called  attention  to  their  absence  from  the  He- 
brew Bible  {Prof,  in  Dan.),  and  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own  adds  shortly  Origen's  re- 
marks "  on  the  fables  of  Bel  and  Susanna  "  ( Comm. 
in  Jhin.  xiii.  1).  In  a  similar  manner  he  notices 
shortly  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  "  lest  he 
should  seem  to  have  overlooked  it "  ( Comm.  in 
Dan.  iii.  23). 

3.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  derived  from  Aramaic  originals  (^^'eIte, 
Ilerbsfs  Linl.  ii.  3,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  arguments  at 
length),  but  the  intricate  evidence  is  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  the  point.  The  character  of  the 
additions  themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of 
an  Alexandrine  writer;  and  it  is  not  unhkely  that 
the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions 
which  were  already  current,  and  appended  them  to 
his  work  (cf.  I'ritzsche,  Lxei/.  Ilandb.  zu  den  Apok. 
i.  121).  The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Dan 
iel  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the 
prayer  and  hynm;  and  the  story  of  tiie  Dragop 
.seems  like  a  strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of 
the  deliverance  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.),  which  may 
naturally  have  formed  the  basis  of  different  legends. 
Nor  is  it  ditticult  to  see  in  the  History  of  Susann« 
a  pointed  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  prophet, 
though  the  narrative  may  not  be  wholly  fictuiu.w. 

4.  The  LXX.  appears  to  be  the  original  source 
from  which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  frag- 
ments were  derived  (cf.  Hotly,  de  Bibl.  text,  p 
583).  Theodotion  seems  to  have  done  little  more 
than  transcriiie  the  LXX.  text  with  iiii|irovement8 
in  style  and  language,  which  are  considerably 
greater  in  the  appended  narratives  than  in  the 
Song  incorixirated  into  the  canonical  text.  Thus 
while  the  History  of  Susanna  and  Bel  and  the 
I  )r.n:on  contain  large  additions  which  connJete  and 
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smbellish  the  story  (e.  g.  Hist.  Sus.  vv.  15-18;  20, 
ai;  24-27;  4G,  47;  49,  50;  Bd  aiul  Dmij.  w.  1, 
9-13;  Eichh.  pp.  431  ft"),  the  text  of  the  Song  is 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  LXX. 
(of.  De  Magistris,  -DAiiiel,  &c.,  pp.  234  fF. ;  Eichh. 
Jiinl.  in  d.  ApoL  Sc/iri/t.  p.  422  ff.).  The  Poly- 
glott-Syriac,  Arabic,  and  I^atin  versions  are  derived 
from  Theodotion;  and  the  Hexaplar-Syriac  from 
the  LXX.  (Eichh.  p.  430,  <fec.). 

5.  The  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received  va- 
rious enibelhshments  in  later  times,  which  throw 
some  light  upon  t.he  manner  in  which  they  were 
originnlly  composed  (cf.  Orig.  Fp.  ad  Afiic.  §§  7, 
8;  liochart,  Hieroz.  iii.  3;  Eichhorn,  p.  446,  itc); 
just  as  the  change  which  Theodotion  introduced 
into  the  narrative  of  Bel,  to  give  some  consistency 
to  the  facts,  illustrates  the  rationaUzing  process 
through  which  the  legends  passed  ivL  Delitzsch, 
De,  Habacucl  vita  et  alafe,  1844).  It  is  thus  use- 
less to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic  foun- 
dation which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions;  for 
though  the  stories  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere 
fables,  it  is  evident  that  a  moral  purpose  determined 
the  shape  which  they  assumed.  A  later  age  found 
in  them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Chris- 
tian commentators  Susanna  appeared  as  a  type  of 
the  true  Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by  Jewish 
and  Pagan  adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to 
God  in  the  midst  of  persecution  (Hippol.  In  Sn^ 
SMin.  p.  689  ff.  ed.  Migne).  B.  F.  W. 

*  On  these  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  above,  David- 
son's Introd.  to  the  0.  T.,  1863,  iii.  227  fF. ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  d.  Vul/ces  Israel,  3«  Aufl.  iv.  635  ff. ;  Gins- 
burg's  art.  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bib. 
Lit.;  Arnald's  Comm.  on  the  Apoc.  Books;  and 
Fritzsche,  Exeg.  Handb.  zu  den  Apokr.  des  A.  T. 
i.  Ill  ff.  A. 

DAN'ITES,  THE  C'^lTn:  ,5  Aavl  [Vat. 
-vfi],  Aay,  6  Aay,  ot  Aavirai  [Vat.  -i/ei-];  Alex. 
o  Aoi',  01  AaviTai:  Dm).  The  descendants  of 
Dan,  and  members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  xviii. 
1,  11;  1  Chr.  xii.  35). 

DAN-JA'AN'  ClVn?:  AariSi^  [Vat. 
vei-\  Ka\  Oi'Sai';  Alex.  Aaviapav  Kai  lovSau; 
[Aid.  AaviSdv;  Comp.  Adv:]  Dan  sylceslria),  a 
place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the 
points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Zidon,  and 
therefore  may  have  been  somewhere  in  the  direction 
i>f  Dan  (Laish),  at  the  sources  of  the  .Jordan.  The 
reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  and  of  the  Vulg.  was 

evidently  *^?^  ^"^j  Dan-jaar,  the  nearest  transla- 
tion of  which  is  "  Dan  in  the  wood."  This  read- 
ing is  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  agrees  with  the 
character  of  the  country  about  Tel  tl  Kadi.  Fiirst 
{Humlworterbuch,  p.  303)  compares  Dan-jaan  with 
Baal-jaan,  a  Phoenician  divinity  whose  name  is 
found  on  coins.     Thenius  suggests  that  Jaaii  was 

originally  Laish,  the  7  having  fallen  away,  and  "yS 

having  been  substituted  for  li7  {Exeg.  Ilandb.  on 
Sam.  p.  257)."  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing; that  the  well-known  Dan  is  intended.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  and 
even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  the  accepted 
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a  Not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  wild  and  gratuitous 
•  aggestions  which  sometimfis  occur  even  in  these  gen- 
^Uy  careful  Manualii. 


northern  limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important 
place  to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  that  ir 
the  text.  Dr.  Schultz,  the  late  Prussian  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  discovered  an  ancient  site  called  Danian 
or  Danyal,  in  the  mountains  above  Khan-en-Na- 
kitra,  south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to  identify 
with  Dan-jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  306), 
but  this  requires  confirmation.  G. 

DAN'NAH  (n3'^  [depi'ession,  low  ground, 
Ges.,  Fiirst] :  'Pevvd  ■  Danna),  a  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  and,  from  its  men- 
tion with  Debir  and  Socoh,  probably  south  or 
southwest  of  Hebron.  No  trace  of  its  name  haf 
been  discovered.  •  G. 

DAPH'NE  {Aa.(pvy\:  [-Dn/i^we] ),  a  celebrated 
grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in 
Syria  [Antioch].  Its  estabhshment,  Uke  that  of 
the  city,  was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  was  about  5  miles, 
and  in  history  they  are  associated  most  intimately 
together.  Just  as  Antioch  was  frequently  called 
'A.  67rl  A6.<pvri,  and  r)  irphs  Adcpv-qv,  so  conversely 
we  find  Daphne  entitled  A.  ri  irphs  'AuTioxeiap 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12,  §  5).  The  situation  was  of 
extreme  natur;il  beauty,  with  perennial  fountains 
and  abimdant  wood.  Seleucus  localized  here,  and 
appropriated  to  himself  and  his  family  the  fables 
of  Apollo  and  the  river  Peneus  and  the  nymph 
Daphne.  Here  he  erected  a  magnificent  temple  and 
colossal  statue  of  the  god.  The  succeeding  Seleu- 
cid  monarchs,  especially  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  em- 
bellished the  place  still  further.  Among  other 
honors,  it  possessed  the  priwleges  of  an  asylum. 
It  is  in  this  character  that  the  place  is  mentioned, 
2  Mace.  iv.  33.  In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes (i5.  c.  171)  the  aged  and  patriotic  high-priest 
Onias,  having  rebuked  Menelaus  for  his  sacrilege  at 
Jerusalem,  took  refuge  at  Daphne ;  whence  he  was 
treacherously  brought  out,  at  the  instance  of  Men- 
elaus, and  murdered  by  Andronicus,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Antioch  during  the  king's  absence  on  a 
campaign.  Josephus  does  not  give  this  account  of 
the  death  of  Onias  {Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1).  When 
Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne  continued  to  be  fa^ 
mous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  vice.  "  Daph- 
nici  mores  "  was  a  proverb  (see  Gibbon's  23d  chap- 
ter). The  beginning  of  the  decay  of  Daphne  must 
be  dated  from  the  time  of  Julian,  when  Christianity 
in  the  Empire  began  to  triumph  over  Heathenism. 
The  site  has  been  well  identified  by  Pococke  and 
other  travellers  at  Beit-el-Maa,  "  the  House  of  the 
Water,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Antioch,  and  on  higher  ground;  where 
the  fountains  and  the  wild  fragrant  vegetation  are 
in  harmony  with  all  that  we  read  of  the  natural 
characteristics  of  Apollo's  sanctuary.      J.  S.  H. 

*  Besides  the  famous  description  in  Gibbon's 
23d  chapter,  referred  to  above,  an  account  of 
Daphne  and  its  worship  will  be  found  in  K.  0. 
Miiller's  dissertations  De  Anthpiitatibus  Antioch- 
enis  (Gotting.  1829),  p.  41  ff.  A  remarkable  Greek 
inscription  of  the  date  18.J  R.  c,  relating  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Daphne,  was  dis- 
covered in  1858,  in  a  garden  on  the  ancient  site  of 
the  place,  by  the  Kev.  Homer  I?.  Morgan,  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  in  Syria,  and  published,  with  a 
translation,  by  Prof.  James  Hadley  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vi.  550-555, 
comp.  vii.  p.  xliv.  The  inscriptior  stone  itself  ii 
now  in  the  Library  of  Yale  College    New  Haven. 
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DAHA  {V^l  [contracted  fur  the  word  be- 
low] :    AapdS ;    [Vat.]    Alex.   Aaoa ;    Conip.   Aa- 

oaSf-.    S}T.   Pesh.    '^»»»:     Arab,     ctjovlo  : 
Darn),  1  Chr.  ii.  6.     [Darda.] 

DARDA  (57"!!")'!  [heart  of  uisdom;  perh. 
Uiorn,  thiftle,  see  Dietr.  in  Ges.  *■.  v.]:  AopctAo; 
Alex.  Tov  Sapaa;  [Aid.  with  17  JIS8.  rhv  Aap- 
5d;  Comp.  tov  .Aap5ae';J  Joseph.  AapSavos  ■ 
Dordii),  a  son  of  Maliol,  one  of  four  men  of  great 
fame  for  their  wisdom,  but  who  were  excelled  by  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  31 ).  Ethan,  the  first  of  tiie  four,  is 
called  "  the  Ezrachite;  "  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  designation  extends  to  the  others.  [I'hiiAN.] 
In  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  however,  the  same  four  names  occur 
again  as  "sons  of  Zerach,"  of  the  great  family  of 
Pharez  in  the  tribe  of  Judali,  with  the  slight  dif- 
ference that  Darda  appears  as  Dara.  The  identity 
of  these  persons  with  those  in  1  K.  iv.  has  been 
greatly  debated  (see  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
ill  Purrington,  i.  2UG-8);  but  there  cannot  be 
much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  the  saiye. 

1.  A  great  number  of  Hebrew  MSS.  read  Darda 
in  Chr.  (Davidson,  JMr.  Text,  p.  210),  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Targum  and  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  veisions.      [Daua.] 

2.  The  son  of  Zeracii  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty called  in  Hebrew  the  Iv.rachit*,  the  change 
dejiending  merely  on  the  position  of  a  vowel  point. 
[KzKAinTE.]  And  further,  the  change  is  actually 
made  by  the  Targum  Jonathan,  which  in  Kings 
has  ''son  of  Zerach." 

3.  The  word  "son"  is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often 
to  denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation, 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  "son  of  Mahol," 
as  compared  with  ".son  of  Zerach."  For  instance, 
of  the  five  "sons  of  Judah  "  in  1  Chr.  iv.  1,  the 
first  was  really  Judah's  son,  tlie  second  his  grand- 
son, the  third  his  great-grandson,  and  tlie  fourth 
and  fiftii  still  later  descendants.  Pesides  there  is 
great  plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that  "  Btiie 
Maliol'  means  "sons  of  the  choir;  "  in  which  case 
the  men  in  question  were  the  fonious  musicians,  two 
of  wliom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms  Ixxxviii. 
and  Ixxxix.     [Mahol.]  G. 

DARIC    (ViI2?"?":T,  t-^S^m  only  in   pi.; 

Talm.  p3"1"iT:  ^pvaovs'  solidus,  drachma ;  Ezr. 
ii.  G9,  viii.  '27;  Neii.  vii.  70,  71,  72;  1  Chr.  xxix. 
7),  a  gold  coin  ciinent  in  Palestine  in  the  period 
after  tlie  return  Irom  Babylon.  'I'liat  tlie  Hebrew 
word  is,  ill  the  P.ible,  tlie  name  of  a  coin  .and  not 
Df  a  weight  appears  from  its  similarity  to  the  Greek 
.appellation  of  the  only  piece  t«  which  it  could  refer. 
The  mentions  in  Ezr.  and  Neh.  show  that  the  coin 
was  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus.  At  these  times  there  was  no 
large  issue  of  gold  money  except  by  the  Persian 
kii¥^s,  who  struck  the  coin  known  to  the  (■  reeks  as 
the  (TTOTrjp  Aap(iK6i,  or  AaofiKSi.  'I'he  l)arics 
which  have  lieen  discovered  are  thick  picci-s  of  ])i.re 
gold,  of  archaic  style,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
figure  of  a  king  with  bow  ;md  javehn,  or  bow  and 
ila^'ircr,  and  on  the  re>crse  an  irregul.ir  incuse 
square.  Their  full  wei<;ht  is  alwut  128  grains  troy, 
or  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  8t.it«r,  and  is 
most  probably  that  of  an  early  didrachni  of  the 
Pha-nioian  taieiit  They  must  have  been  the  com- 
mon gold  pieces  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  oldest 
that  we  have  seen  cannot  be  referred  to  an  earlier 
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period  than  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  f  umb3'8ea,  oi 
Darius  Hystaspis,  and  it  is  more  probatile  that  thej 
are  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  even 
that  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  There  are,  how- 
ever, gold  pieces  of  about  the  same  weight,  but  of 
an  older  style,  found  about  Sardis,  wliich  cannot  be 
doubted  to  be  either  of  Croesus  or  of  an  earUer 
Lydian  king,  in  the  former  case  the  Kpoicre^oi 
{(TTaTTJpes)  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
able, as  these  followed  a  Persian  standard,  '.hat 
Darics  were  struck  under  Cyrus  or  his  nearer  suc- 
cessors. The  origin  of  this  coin  is  attributid  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  Darius,  supposed  by  the  modem? 
to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede.  or  Darius  Hystaspia. 
That  the  Greeks  derived  their  distinctive  appeUa- 
tion  of  the  coin  from  this  proper  name  cannot  be 
doubted;  but  the  difference  of  the  Hebrew  forma 

of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter  t?  W"^^? 
renders  this  a  questionable  derivation.  Gesenius 
suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word  Dara  {Handw. 
s.  v.),  "king;"  but  (in  his  Thes.  s.  v.)  inclines  to 
connect  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  coin  and  that  of 
Darius.  In  favor  of  the  derivation  from  Dara,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  figure  borne  by  these  coins 
is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the  king  of 
Persia  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the  same 
principle  the  coins  would  rather  be  called  regal  coins 
than  Darics.  The  silver  Darics  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch ( Cim.  p.  10)  are  probably  the  Persian  silvei 
pieces  similar  in  types  to  the  gold  Darics,  but 
weighing  a  drachiu  and  a  third  of  the  same  stan- 
dard.    See  MojJEY  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  art  DnrUus 

K.  S.  P. 


Dane.  Obv. :  King  of  Persia  to  the  right,  knooHii)?, 
bearing  bow  and  javelin.  Kev. :  Irregular  iiicu.<e 
square. 

DARI'US  (tt\V"1"!I:  Dm-ayau-ush,  Tariyi- 
vaun,  in  Inscr. :  Aapflos,  EXX.;  Aapii]K-t]s,  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  78.5;  Aapiatos,  Ctes.),  the  name  of  sevenil 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia.  Herodotus  (vi.  98) 
says  that  the  name  is  equivalent  to  ip^eljjs  Wipyaiy 
the  restriiinvr ;  and  this  is  probably  correct  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Persian  darrtfh,  "restraint:" 
Sanskr.  dhuri,  "  firmly  holding  "  ((Jesen.  Thcs.  a. 
v.).  He.sychius  gives  a  double  derivation:  Aapdos 
virh  riepo'cij'  6  <pp6vi.ixo^-  virh  S(  i>pvyii)V  (Kiwp. 
Others  have  regarded  the  word  as  another  form  of 
the  modern  I'cTsian  dura,  dai-nb,  "a  king;"  but 
this  sense  of  dara  is  not  justified  by  usage,  and  it 
is  rather  the  epithet  of  a  king  (the  holder,  re- 
nt raiiier,  as  above)  than  the  title  itself  (Ges.  /.  c). 
Three  kings  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T. 

1.  Daiuus  the  Mede  (''"J'^n  1,  Dan.  xi.  1; 

Chald.  nSlTS  'l,  vi.  l),«'the  son  of  Ahxsuerut 
of  the  seed  of  the  Medes  "  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded  to 
(7512)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Iklsha7,z.ar,  lieing  then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan. 
v.  31  (EXX.  'ApToif'plrjj),  ix.  1).  Only  one  yeai 
of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1);  but 
that  was  of  great  iniprtance  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dignitj 
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(Dan.  vl  I  flf.),  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
former  services  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17);  and  after  his 
miraculous  deliverance,  Darius  issued  a  decree  en- 
joining throughout  his  dominions  "reverence  for 
the  God  of  Daniel"  (Dan.  vi.  25  ff.) 

The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Babylonian  annals 
has  given  occasion  to  three  different  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  J\Iede  is  known 
in  history.  The  first  of  these,  which  identifies  him 
with  Darius  Hystaspis,  rests  on  no  plausible  evi- 
dence, and  may  be  dismissed  at  once  (Lengerke, 
Dan.  p.  219  fi'. ).  The  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Josephus  (AnL  x.  11,  §  4),  and  has  be«n  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  critics  (Bertholdt;  Von 
Lengerke;  Hiivernick;  Hengstenberg ;  Auberlen, 
Daniel  unci  d.  Offenbarung,  p.  16  fF.)  is  more 
deserving  of  notice.  According  to  this  he  was 
{Cydxares  II.)  "the  son  and  successor  of  Asty- 
«ges  "  (Joseph.  I.  c.  ?,v  'Affrudyovs  vl6?,  erepov 
Se  irapa  rots  "EWrjcnv  e'/caAetTO  ufOfiu),  who  is 
connnonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  Media.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  has 
been  neglect«id  by  historians  from  the  fact  that 
through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who 
married  his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyroj). 
I.  5,  §  2,  iv.  5,  §  8,  viii.  5,  §  19).  But  it  appears  to 
be  a  fatal  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  only 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  second  Cy- 
axares is  that  of  Xenophon's  romance  (cf.  Niebuhr, 
(ilesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab.  p.  61).  The  title  Cyrus 
[filius]  Cyaxaris,  which  has  been  quoted  from  an 
mscription  (Auberlen,  Daniel  u.  d.  Offenbaruiig, 
p.  18),  is  either  a  false  reading  or  certainly  a  false 
translation  (Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab.  214,  n. 
4);  and  the  passage  of  Jiischylus  {Pers.  766  f.) 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  character  assigned  to  Cy- 
axares II.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  expressly 
states  that  "Astyages"  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Mede's,  that  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  that 
he  died  without  leaving  any  male  issue  (Herod,  i. 
73,  109,  127  ffi) ;  and  Cyrus  appears  as  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  "Astyages"  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius  {Citron,  ad  01.  54;  Syncell.  p.  188; 
cf.  Btl  and  Dragon,  i.).  A  third  identification 
(Winer,  ReaUvort.  s.  v. ;  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u. 
Bab.  pp.  45,  92)  remains,  by  which  Darius  is  rep- 
resented as  the  personal  name  of  "  Astj'ages,"  the 
last  king  of  the  Sledes,  and  this  appears  to  satisfy 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  name  "  As- 
tyages "  was  national  and  not  personal  [Astyages], 
and  Ahasuerus  (Ackashverosh)  represents  the  name 
[Hmoak'hshaira)  Cyaxares,  borne  by  the  father  of 
<' Astyages"  (Tob.  xiv.  15).  The  description  of 
the  unnamed  king  in  JEschylus  "  (I.  c.)  as  one  whose 
"feelings  were  guided  by  wisdom "  (<pp4ves  yap 
lUToO  Qvjjihv  (ioLKOcrrpScpovv),  is  applicable  to  the 
Darius  of  Scripture  and  the  Astyages  of  Herodotus. 
And  as  far  as  the  name  itself  is  concerned,  there  are 
traces  of  the  existence  of  an  older  king  Darius  lie- 
fore  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Schoi.  ad  Arist. 
Eccles.  598  Aap^iKoi  —  ouk  avrb  Aapeiov  nov\ 
Eip^ov  TrarpSi,  dAA'  acpi'  irepou  rivhs  iraXatore- 
pov  ^affiKeais  wvofia.(x9j}crai'.  cf.  Suidas  s.  v.  Aa- 
peiK6s)-  If,  as  seems  most  probable,  Darius  (As- 
tyages) occupied  tlie  throne  of  Babylon  as  supreme 
lovereign  with  Nerigalsarassar  as  vassal-prince,  after 
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a  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice  that  .^chylue  char- 
icterizes  Cyaxares  (I  )  as  MijSos  ...  6  irpurbs  riyefxiiv 
TTttaToij  while  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  (iVc^M  on  tlie  History 


the  murder  of  Evil-merodach  (Belshazzar)  b.  c 
559,  one  year  only  remauis  for  this  Median  suprem- 
acy before  the  victory  of  Cyrus  u.  c.  558,  in  exacl 
accordance  with  the  notices  in  Daniel  (Niebuhr, 
I.  c. ),  and  the  apparent  incompleteness  of  the  polit- 
ical  arrangements  which   Darius   "  purposed "   to 

make  (Dan.  vi.  3,  iV^V).  For  the  short  dura- 
tion of  his  supreme  power  may  have  caused  his 
division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi.  1  ff. )  —  a  work 
congenial  to  his  chai-acter  —  to  fall  into  abeyance, 
so  that  it  was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  his 
namesake  Darius  Hystaspis :  a  supposition  at  least 
as  probable  as  that  there  is  any  confusion  of  the 
two  monarchs  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  (Kawlinson,  Herodotus,  i.  418)  against  the 
identification  of  Darius  with  Astyages  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  events  in  Dan.  v.  relate  to  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  (b.  c.  538),  in  which 
case  he  would  have  ascended  the  throne"  at  seven 
years  of  age,  are  entirely  set  aside  by  the  view  of 
Marcus  Niebuhr,  which  has  been  adopted  above; 
and  this  coincidence  serves  to  confirm  the  general 
truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

2.  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  (Vashtaspa), 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Achjemenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Perso-Aryan  dynasty,  was,  according  to  the 
popular  legend  (Herod,  i.  209,  210),  already  marked 
out  for  empire  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Upon 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magian  Smerdis  [Ak- 
TAXEKXEs],  he  conspired  with  six  other  Persian 
chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne  n.  c. 
521.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  which  had  been  impeded  by 
the  wars  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  reign  of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of  foreign 
conquest  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, under  a  pretender  who  bore  the  royal  name 
of  Nabukudrassar  (Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab. 
p.  94),  which  was  at  length  put  dovra,  and  punished 
with  great  severity  (c.  b.  c.  516).  After  the  sub- 
jugation of  Babylon  Darius  turned  his  arms  against 
Scythia,  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  145  ff.),  and  India 
(Herod,  iv.  44).  Thrace  and  Macedonia  acknowl- 
edged his  supremacy,  and  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  yEgtean  were  added  to  liis  dominion  in  Asia 
i\Imor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (b.  c.  613-505). 
Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  collision  with 
Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (b.  c.  490) 
only  roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for  that 
decisive  struggle  with  the  West  whicli  was  now 
inevitable.  His  plans  were  again  thwarted  by  re- 
bellion. Domestic  quarrels  (Herod,  vii.  2)  fol- 
lowed on  the  rising  in  Egypt,  and  he  died,  b.  c. 
485,  before  his  preparations  were  completed  (Herod- 
vii.  4). 

AVith  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pur 
sued  the  same  jwlicy  as  (Jjtus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For  the 
usurpation  of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as  well 
as  a  political  revolution,  and  the  restorer  of  the 
Magian  faith  willingly  listened  to  the  enemies  of  a 
people  who  had  welcomed  Cyrus  as  their  deliverer 
(Ezr.  iv.  17  ff.).  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
B.  c.  520,  as  soon  as  his  power  had  assumed  some 
soUdity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  10)  and  Zechariah 


of  Brtbi/lonia,  p.  30,  n.)  shows  that  the  foundation  ot 
tlie  Median  empire  was  really  due  to  Hmvalchshaftt 
(Cyaxares),  in  spite  of  the  history  of  Herodotus 
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encourtiged  their  countrj-nien  to  resume  the  work 
of  restoration  (ILzr.  v.  1  if.),  and  wlien  their  pro- 
ceedings came  to  the  kinj^'s  knowledge  he  contirnied 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  l)y  a  new  e<lict,  and  the  temple 
was  finished  in  four  years  (u.  C.  51G,  Ezr.  vi.  15), 
though  it  was  apparently  used  before  that  time 
(Zech.  vii.  2,  3). 

3.  Darius  the   Persian  (Neh.   xii.    22,     'H 

''P"13n)  may  be  identified  with  Darius  II.  No- 
thus  (Ochus),  king  of  Persia  n.  c.  424-3 — 405-4, 
if  the  whole  passage  in  question  wa-s  written  by  Ne- 
hemiah.  If,  however,  the  register  was  continued  to 
a  later  time,  as  is  not  irnprol^able,  the  occun'cnce 
of  the  name  Jaddua  (vv.  11,  22),  wlio  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
[Alkxandkk],  points  to  Darius  III.  Codomanus, 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander  and  last  king  of  Per- 
sia, B.  c.  3:?I]-3;J0  (1  Mace.  i.  1).  Cf.  .lahn,  Arch- 
dul.  ii.  1,  272  ff.;  Keil,  Lilnb.  <l.  Eiiil.  §  152,  7, 
who  defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  passage. 
[Nehemiah.]  B.  F.  W. 

4.  (Aape?or;  [.Sin.]  Alex.  Aapios '■  Ariiis). 
Areus,  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians  (1  Mace.  xii.  7). 
[Akecs.] 

DARKNESS  ("Tl^^n,  fem.  form  HStpn, 
and  with  much  variation  in  the  vowel  points:  okS- 
Tos)i  is  spoken  of  as  encomp.-issing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  (jod,  as  that  out  of  which  He  siieaks,  the 
envelope,  as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Kx.  xx.  21 ; 
1  K.  viii.  12).  The  cloud  symbol  of  His  guidance 
offered  an  aspect  of  darkness  to  the  enemy  as  of 
light  to  the  people  of  Israel.  In  the  descrijition 
of  His  coming  to  judgment,  darkness  overspreading 
nature  and  blotting  the  sun,  &c.,  is  constantly 
included  (Is.  xiii.  9,  10;  Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt. 
xxiv.  29;  Mark  xiii.  24;  Luke  xxi.  25;  liev.  vi. 
12). 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been  as- 
cribed by  various  neologistic  commentators  to  non- 
miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  of  its 
intense  degree,  long  duration,  and  limited  area, 
as  proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has  been 
given.  The  darkness  i-n\  jraaav  ttjc  ^rji*  of  Matt, 
xxvii.  45  attending  the  crucifixion  has  lieen  .similarly 
attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlcgon  of  Ti-alles  indeed 
mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness,  and  which 
l)egan  at  noon,  combined,  he  says,  in  Hithynia,  with 
an  earthquake,  which  in  the  uncertain  state  of  our 
chronology  (see  Clinton's  lutsti  Jiommii,  Olynip. 
202)  more  or  less  nearly  synchronizes  with  the 
event.  Nor  was  the  account  one  without  reception 
in  the  early  cimrch.  See  the  testimonies  to  that 
effect  collected  by  Whiston  ( Tcslinumy  of  Plde(jon 
viTuIicate'l,  Ix)nd.  1732).  Origen,  however,  ad  Ittc. 
(I^tin  commentary  on  St.  Matt.)  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixe<l 
Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  about 
full,  and  denying  that  Luke  xxiii.  45  l)y  the  words 
iffKOTiaOv  &  7/Aios  means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the 
cause.  The  genuineness  of  this  commentary  has 
been  impeached,  nor  is  its  tenor  con.sistent  with 
Origen  (idr.  Ctls.  p.  80;  but  the  argument,  uidess 
on  such  an  assum|)tion  as  that  niciitiune<l  liclow, 
teems  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  l)ecii  julhcred  to. 
He  limits  TraffaD  rhv  ynv  to  .ludiea.  I  )ean  Alford 
nd  lor  ),  though  without  stating  his  reason,  prefers 
Jie  wider  interf)retation  of  all  the  earth's  surface 
m  which  it  would  naturally  have  been  day.  That 
t'hletcon's  darkness,  perceived  so  intense  in  Tralles 
Mid  liilhynij,,  was  felt  in  Judtea  is  highly  probable: 
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and  the  Evangelist's  testimony  to  siuiilar  phenom 
ena  of  a  coincident  darkness  and  earthquake,  takej 
in  connection  with  the  ne;ir  agreement  of  time, 
gi\es  a  probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  for- 
mer sj)e;iks  of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter. 
W'ieseler  (Chron.  Synnp.  p.  388),  however,  and  D« 
Wette  (Comin.  on  Matt.)  consider  the  year  of 
Phlegon's  eclipse  an  impossible  one  for  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  reject  that  explanation  of  the  darkness. 
The  argument  from  the  duration  (3  hours)  is  alsr 
of  great  force;  for  an  eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  great 
intensity  more  than  G  minutes.  On  the  other  hand, 
.Seyflarth  {Clironnbr/.  Sacr.  pp.  58,  59)  maintain.^) 
that  the  Jewish  calendar,  owing  to  their  following 
the  sun,  had  become  so  far  out  that  the  moon  might 
possibly  have  been  at  new,  and  thus,  admitting  thfl 
year  as  a  possible  epoch,  revives  the  argument  for 
the  eclipse  as  the  cause.  He,  however,  views  this 
rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  as  a  full  account  of 
the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree  at  Jerusalem  was 
still  preternatural  {i/j.  p.  138).  'I'he  pamphlet  of 
Whiston  above  quoted,  and  two  by  Dr.  Sykes, 
Dissertation  on  the.  Eclipse  mentiuned  by  Pldeijim, 
and  Defence  of  same,  I^nd.  1733  and  1734,  may 
be  consulted  as  regards  the  statement  of  Phlegon. 

Darkness  is  also,  as  in  the  expression,  "  land  of 
darkness,"  used  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x. 
21,  22);  and  frequently  figuratively,  for  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual  light 
(John  i.  5;  iu.  19).  II.  H. 

DAR'KON  {'iVrl  [hearer,  Eiirst] :  Aap- 
K<lov,  AopKwV,  [Alex,  in  Ezr.  Aep/coic:]  Dercon). 
Children  [sons]  of  Darken  were  among  the  "ser- 
vants of 'Solomon,"  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  56;  Neh.  vii.  58).     [Lo- 

ZON.] 

*  DARLING,  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  Ps.  xxii.  20, 
and  XXXV.  17,  and  used  there  of  life  as  .something  in- 
exprcssilily  dear  and  precious  to  men  (like  Homer's 
<pi\oy  KTJp,  and  Plato's  TifjiiwTarr]  sc.  \pvxv)-  "  ^^y 
only  one "  would  be  more  correct  for  "TTl^,  the 
original  word,  applied  properly  (masc.  or  fem.)  to 
something  which  exists  singly  and  cannot  be  replaced 
if  lost,  as  an  only  son  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  or  daughter 
(Jud.  xi.  34).  In  the  Psalms,  as  above,  the  Sept. 
has  T^j/  novoytfT)  fxov,  and  the  Vulg.  "  unicam 
meam."  H. 

*  DART.     [Arms.] 

DATES,  margin  of  2  Chr.  xxii.  5  only. 
[Palm  Tree.] 

DA'THAN  ()n"T  [perh.  fmlnnus,  amcemcd 
with  fountains']:  AaOaV-  Duthon),  a  Keubenite 
chieftain,  son  of  Elial),  who  joined  the  conspiracy 
of  Kor.ah  the  Levite  (Num.  xvi.  1,  [12,  24,  25,  27,] 
xxvi.  9;  Deut.  xi.  G;  Ps.  cvi.  17;  [Ecclus.  xh. 
18]).  K.  W.  B. 

DATH'EMA  (Aidfle/ia;  Alex,  and  Jo.sephufl, 
Aadffia;  other  MSS.  Aojuefla;  [Sin.  Aaflai/ia:] 
Diitlnnin),  a  fortress  (rb  oxvpt^l^WL;  .loseph.  ipuov- 
piov)  in  which  the  Jews  of  tjileiid  took  refuge  from 
the  heathen  (1  Mace.  v.  9).  Here  they  were  re- 
lieved liy  Judas  and  Jonath.an  (24).  They  marched 
from  Bo/.oni  to  Dathema  (28,  29)  and  left  it  for 
Maspha  (Mizpeh)  (35).  The  reading  of  the  Pe- 
shito,  Ramiha,  points  to  Hamoth-Ciilead,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  the  correct  identification.  I'waW 
however  (iv.  359,  note)  would  cornet  this  to  Dniit 
ihd,  wliich  he  compares  with  Dhaiiii,  a  place  rf 
|K>rted  by  Burckhardt.  G. 


DAUGHTER 

DAUGHTER  {Bath,  n2,  contr.  from  n".2, 

fem.  of  ^3  :  dvyaT'f]p'  filia).  1.  The  word  is  used 
in  Scripture  not  o.ily  for  daughter,  but  for  grand- 
daughter or  other  feoiale  descendant,  much  in  the 

game  way  and  like  extent  with  ^2,  son  (Gen.  xxiv. 

48,  xxxi.  43).  [See  Children;  Education; 
Women.] 

2.  In  a  kindred  sense  the  female  inhabitants  of 
a  place,  a  country,  or  the  females  of  a  particular 
Kice,  are  called  daughters  (Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46, 
xxviu.  6,  xxx\i.  2;  Num.  xxv.  1;  Deut.  xxiii.  17; 
Is.  iii.  1(J;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlix.  2,  3,  4;  Luke  xxiii. 
28). 

3.  Women  in  general  (Prov.  xxxi.  29). 

4.  Those  addicted  to  particular  forms  of  idola- 
trous worship  (1  Sam.  i.  16;  Mai.  ii.  11). 

5.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the 
phrase  "daughters  of  music,"  i.  e.  singing  birds 
(Eccl.  xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  branches 
of  a  tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
k6pt]  (Lam.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  and  the  expression 
"  daughter  of  90  years,''  to  denote  the  age  of  Sarah 
(Gen.  xvii.  17). 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general,  agreeably 
to  their  very  common  personification  as  belonging 
to  the  female  sex  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiii.  12,  xxxni.  22, 
xlvii.  1,  Iii.  2;  Jer.  vi.  2,  26,  Lx.  1,  xxxi.  4,  xlvi.  11, 
24,  xlviii.  18,  Ii.  33;  Nah.  in.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  9; 
Ez.  xvi.  3,  44,  48,  xxiii.  4). 

7.  But  more  specifically  of  dependent  towns  or 
hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  correlative 
"mother"  is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25;  Josh.  x\'ii. 
11,  16 ;  Judg.  i.  27 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28 ;  2  Sam.  xx. 
19). 

Hazenm  is  the  word  most  commonly  employed 
for  the  "  villages  "  Mug  round,  and  dependent  ou, 

it,  "city"  ('/?•;  n^^).  But  in  one  place  Balk  is 
used  as  if  for  something  intermediate,  ui  the  case 
of  the  Philistine  cities  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  XV.  45-7 )  —  "  her  daughter-towns  and  her 
villages."  Without  this  distinction  from  Haztrim, 
the  word  is  also  employed  for  Philistine  towns  in 
I  Chr.  xviii.  1 — Gath;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18  —  Sho- 
cho,  Timnath,  and  Gimzo.  In  Neh.  xi.  25-31,  the 
two  terms  are  employed  alternately,  and  to  "ill  ap- 
pearance quite  mdiscriminately.     [Village.] 

H.  w.  r. 

DA'VID  (T)';T,  Tl^iT  \belovedy.<^  LXX.  Ao- 
ut'S;  [Vat.  Aau€i5:]  N.  T.  [Elz.]  Ao.8i5  [Griesb. 
Aai/iS;  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.]  Aai/eiS),  the  son  of 
Jesse,  is  the  best  known  to  us  of  any  of  the  char- 
actei  1  in  the  O.  T.  In  him,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  N.  T.,  we  have  the  advantage  of  com- 
paring a  detailed  narrati\e  of  his  life  with  undoubted 
works  of  his  own  composition,  and  the  combined 
result  is  a  knowledge  of  liis  personal  character,  such 
as  we  probably  possess  of  no  historical  personage 
before  the  Christian  era,  with  the  exception  of 
Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Caesar. 

The  authorities  for  the  Ufe  of  David  may  be 
divided  intc  six  classes:  — 


a  The  sliorter  form  is  used  in  the  earlier  books ; 
mdeed,  everywhere  except  in  1  K.  iii.  14,  and  In  Chr., 
Ezr.,  Neh.,  Cant.,  Hos.,  Am.,  Ez.  xxxiv.  23,  and  Zech., 
to  which  the  longer  form  is  found.     The  Arabic  form 

>     >  -. 
7t  the  name^  in  coram ^^  use,  is  tj.lo,  J->i^ood. 


DAVID  ob\ 

I.  The  original  Hebrew  authorities :  — 

1.  The  Davidic  portion  of  the  Psalms,*  iu- 
eluding  such  fragments  as  are  preserved  tc 
us  from  other  sources,  namely,  2  Sam.  i. 
19-27,  iu.  33,  34,  xxii.   1-51,  xxiii.  1-7. 

[PSAL.MS.] 

2.  The  "Chronicles"  or  "State-papers"  of 
Uavid  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  24),  and  the  original 
biographies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  These  ai-e  lost, 
but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are  pre- 
served in 

3.  The  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  to  1  K.  ii. 
10;  with  the  supplementary  notices  con- 
tained in  1  Chr.  xi.  1  to  xxix.  30. 

II.  The  two  shght  notices  in  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Nicolaus  of  Damascus  in  his  Unicersiil 
History  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2),  and  Eupolemus 
in  his  History  of  the  Kings  of  Judak  (Eus.  Praep. 
Ev.  ix.  30). 

III.  David's  apocryphal  writings,  contained  in 
Fabricius,  Codex pseudepif/raphus  I'.  J'eJ>^  pp.  906- 
1006.  (1.)  Ps.  cli.,  on  his  victory  over  Goliath. 
(2.)  Colloquies  with  God,  ou  madness,  en  his  temp- 
tation, and  on  the  building  of  the  Temple.  (3.) 
A  charm  against  fire.  Of  these  the  first  alone 
deserves  any  attention. 

IV.  The  Jewish  traditions,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  — 

1.  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative  con- 
tained in  Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  8-vii.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditions  preserved  in  Je- 
rome's Qucestiones  Hebraicce  in  Libras  Jie- 
gum  et  Paralipomenon  (vol.  iii.,  Venice 
ed.). 

3.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in  Bas- 
nage.  Hist,  des  JuiJ's,  lib.  v.  c.  2;  Calmet's 
Dictionary,  art.  D  ivid. 

V.  The  INIussulman  traditions,  chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  theu-  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the  Ko- 
ran, ii.  250-252,  xxxviii.  20-24,  xxi.  79-82,  xxii. 
15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Selections  from  the 
Kurdn,  p.  228-242 ;  or  amphfied  in  WeU's  Legtnds, 
Eng.  Tr.  p.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modem  times  his  life  has  been  often 
treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories 
of  Israel.  Winer's  article  on  David  refers  to  mon- 
ographs on  ahnost  every  jjoint  in  his  life.  In  Eng- 
lish, the  best  known  is  Dr.  Chandler's  Life,  writ- 
ten in  the  last  century;  in  French,  De  Choisi'a, 
and  that  iu  Bayle's  Diction  iry.  The  most  recent, 
and  probably  the  best  treatment  is  that  in  Ewald's 
Geschivhte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  71-257. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  more 
or  less  corresponding  to  the  three  old  lost  biogra  • 
phies  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan:  I.  His  youth 
before  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II. 
His  relations  with  Saul.     HI.  His  reign. 

I.  The  early  Ufe  of  D:nid  contains  in  man} 
important  respects  the  antecedents  of  his  futurt 
career. 

1.  Unlike  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Script- 
ures, his  family  are  well  known  to  us  by  name, 
and  are  rot  without  bearing  on  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. The  J  may  best  be  seen  iu  the  form  of  a  gen- 
ealogy. 


b  In  quoting  the  Psalms  in  connection  with  th« 
history,  we  have  been  guided  partly  by  the  titles  (as 
expressing  the  Jewish  traditions),  partly  by  the  inter- 
nal evidence,  as  verified  by  the  judgment  of  Hebrev 
scholars. 
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DAVID 


Salmon 
or  Siilniuh 
(Kuthiv.  :;l! 
1  Chr.  ii.  11) 


Elimclcch  =  Naomi  (Ruth  i.  1) 
I 


iioaz  =  Ruth  =  Malilon       Chilion  =  Orpoh 
I  (Kuthiv.  10) 

Obcd  (Ruth  iv.  \J) 
I 

a  Sam.  xvii.  23)  Nahash  =  anknown  =  Jcbsc       Jonathan  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32) 


Zerniah    Abigail  =  Jether  =  Irn  ?  ? 
(1  Chr.  


Lsntti 


Abishtti  Joab  Asahel 


El  Lib    Al 
(I  (,iir.  (Jeronte,     EUhu 
■    17)     Qit.  Jhb.    (1  Chr. 

on  1  Chr.    xxvii.  18) 
xi.  •40)  I 


Shnmmah  Nethaneel    Ruddai    Ozem    (one    liAPry 
Sliiinma  (Kai'l,    (Aaani,  is  not 

Shimeuh  Jos.  Aut.  ion.  Ant.  given 

(:;  Sum.  yi.H.  1,    vi.  S.  1)    unle 


xxi.  ^1) 

I 


Rci,  Kwald) 


Zcbadinh 
(I  Chr.  xxvii.  i 


Aiiiasa      Ahiliail  =  Rchoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  lU) 


Jonathan 

(2  Sum.  xxi.  21 ! 

1  Chr.  xxvii.  32) 

(Nathan  ?  ? 

Jer.  CJu.  Jleb. 

on  1  Sam.  xvi.  12) 


Jonadab 
(2  Sam. 
ziii.  3) 


Joel  ■/  ? 
Jerome, 
(Ju.  H<-h. 
on  1  Chr. 

xi.  38) 


Klihu, 

Svr.aiid 

Arab. 

1  Chr.  ii.  15) 


It  thus  appears  that  David  was  the  youngest  son, 
probably  tlie  youiij^est  child,  of  a  family  of  ten. 
His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  Ills  father,  Jesse, 
was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 
Through  them  Uavid  inherited  several  points  which 
he  never  lost.  («.)  His  connection  with  Moab 
through  his  great-grandmother  Kuth.  This  he 
kept  up  when  he  escaped  to  Moab  and  entrusted 
his  aged  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  (1  Sam. 
ixii.  3),  and  it  may  not  have  been  without  its  use 
in  keeping  open  a  wider  view  in  his  mind  and  his- 
tory than  if  he  had  been  of  purely  Jewish  descent. 
Such  is  jiroiiably  the  design  of  the  express  mention 
of  Kuth  in  tlie  genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  5. 

(b.)  His  birthplace,  BKTiri.EiiEM.  His  recol- 
lection of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  iiiMdents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi.  17). 
From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  his  own 
patrimony,  he  gave  a  property  as  a  reward  to 
Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38; 
Jer.  xH.  17);  and  it  is  this  connection  of  David 
with  Bethlehem  that  brought  the  place  again  in 
later  times  into  universal  fame,  when  Joseph  went 
up  to  Bethlehem,  "  because  he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David  "  (Luke  ii.  4). 

(c.)  His  general  connection  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  In  none  of  the  tribes  does  the  tril)al  feel- 
ing appear  to  have  been  stronger;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  his 
security  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  eiirly  period  of  his  reigji 
at  Hebron,  a.s  well  as  of  the  jealousy  of  the  tribe  at 
having  lost  their  exclusive  [M^ssession  of  him,  which 
broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(il.)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail. 
Though  called  in  1  Chr.  ii.  10,  sisters  of  David, 
they  are  not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of 
^esse;  and  Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called 
lie  daughter  of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  sup- 
■  pose  that  David's  mother  had  been  the  wife  or  con- 
cubine" of  Nahash,  and  then  niarrietl  by  . I  esse  V 
This  would  agree  with  the  ditference  of  ;ige  bet  ween 
David  and  his  si.sters,  and  also  (if  Nahxsh  was  the 
lame  as  the  king  of  .Amnion)  with  tlie  kindntsses 
which  David  received   first  from   Nahash  (2  Sant. 


x.  2),  and  then  from  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash  (xvii. 
27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  possi- 
bly have  received  from  his  parents  the  name,  which 
first  apjjears  iii  him,  of  David,  the  bcloreil,  the  dar- 
liii;/.  But,  perhaps  for  this  .same  reason,  he  was 
never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The  eldest 
brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
him,  and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  him  head  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18),  treatefl  him 
scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28),  as 
the  eldest  brothers  of  large  families  are  apt  to  do; 
his  command  was  regarded  in  the  family  as  law 
(xx.  2'J);  and  the  father  looked  upon  the  youngest 
son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all  (xvi.  11),  and 
as  a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest  (xvii.  17).  The 
familiarity  which  he  lost  ■with  his  brothers,  he 
gained  with  his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his 
sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail, 
seemingly  from  the  fact  that  their  mothers  were 
the  eldest  of  the  whole  family,  were  probably  of  the 
same  age  as  David  himself,  and  they  accordingly 
were  to  him  —  especially  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah 
—  throughout  life  in  the  relation  usually  occupied 
by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  them  we  see  the 
rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which  David  shared 
with  them,  whilst  he  was  distinguished  from  them 
by  quahties  of  his  own,  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are  both  connected 
with  his  after  history,  and  both  celebrated  for  the 
gift  of  sagacity  in  which  David  himself  excelled. 
!  ( >ne  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  eld- 
est son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  The  other  was 
.Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who  afterwards  became 
the  counsellor  of  David  himsell'  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32). 
It  is  a  conjecture  or  tradition  of  the  Jews  preserved 
by  Jerome  ( Qii.  Ileb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  12)  that  this 
was  no  other  than  Nathan  the  prophet,  who,  being 
adopted  into  Jesse's  family,  makes  up  the  eighth 
son.  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-15.  But  this  is 
hardly  jirolable. 

The  first  time  that  David  appears  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.  There 
wa.s  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  proli.ibly 
at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  n  s.ie- 
rificial  feast,  at  which  Jes.se,  .is  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  0),  with  the 
elders  of  the  town.     At  this  or  such  hke  fea.st  (xvi. 


a  Ihe  later  rabbis  represent  him  oa  bom  in  ndul- 
MT\.  Ttii.H  is  pnitiiibly  a  course  liifercnro  fVom  I'd.  II. 
(  ;  but  it  iniiy  passihlv  have  refereuru  to  a  tradition  of 
the  above.  On  the  other  Itand,  in  tlio  oarl'cr  nibbl» 
«e  tiave  an    attempt   at   "  immaculate   coaception." 


They  make  Nahash  —  "  the  serpent "  —  to  be  anothez 
name  of  .lesso,  bconnsp  he  had  no  Rin  except  that 
wliirli  he  coiitrnrtod  from  the  oripnal  Foriiont ;  and 
thus  David  inherited  uouo.  (Jorou'e,  Qu.  Htb.  in  ] 
Sam.  ztU.  26) 


DAVID 

1)  suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet  Samuel, 
driving  a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in  his  hand 
3,  horn  of  the  consecrated  oil «  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  elders  of  the  little  town  were  terrified  at  this 
apparition,  but  were  reassured  by  the  august  visitor, 
and  invited  by  him  to  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing 
the  heifer.  The  heifer  was  killed.  The  party 
were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast.  Samuel  stood 
with  his  horn  to  pour  forth  tlie  oil,  as  if  for  an  in- 
vitation to  begin  (conip.  ix.  22 ).  He  was  restrained 
by  divine  intimation  as  son  after  son  passed  by. 
Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  "  his  height  "  and  "  his  coun- 
tenance," seemed  the  natural  counterpart  of  Saul, 
whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the  prophet  came 
to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone  when  kings  were 
chosen  because  they  were  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  the  rest.  "  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children  ?  And  he  said,  There  re- 
tnaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold  he  keepeth 
the  sheep." 

This  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic  intro- 
duction to  the  future  king.  The  boy  was  brought 
in.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appearance  at  once 
in  our  minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  thus  con- 
trasting with  his  tall  brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival 
Saul,  and  with  his  gigantic  enemy  of  Gath.  He 
had  red  *  or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  in  his  countrymen  of  the  East  at  the 
present  day.  In  later  life  he  wore  a  beard. "^  His 
bright  eyes  ''  are  especially  mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and 
generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his 
figure  and  countenance  (-'fair  of  eyes,"  "comely," 
"goodly,"  xvi.  12,  18,  xvii.  42),  well  made,  and  of 
immense  strength  and  agiUty.  His  swiftness  and 
■ictivity  made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a 
wild  gazelle,  his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  arms 
strong  enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Ps.  xviii. 
■i'4,  34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  auuiled 
in  Ivxsteru  countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the 
females,  or  the  despised  of  the  family  (coiiip.  the 
case  of  iloses,  of  Jacob,  of  Zipporali,  and  Rachel, 
and  in  later  times,  of  Mohammed;  Sprenger,  p.  8). 
The  pastures  of  Bethlehem  are  famous  throughout 
the  sacred  history.  The  Tower  of  Shepherds  (Gen. 
XXXV.  21),  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  flocks 
liy  night  (Luke  ii.),  were  both  there.  He  usually 
iiamed  a  switch  or  wand «  in  his  hand  (1  Sam. 
svii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii. 
4-3),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  carry 
anything  that  was  needed  for  h'j  shepherd's  life 
(xvii.  40).  Such  was  the  outer  iife  of  David  when 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  call)  he  was 
"  taken  from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by 
the  skillfulness  of  his  hands"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70-72). 
The  recollection/"  of  the  sudden  and  great  elevation 


a  "  The  oil ;  "  so  Joseph.  Aiit.  vi.  8,  §  1. 

f>  1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42.  Ruddy  =  red-haired ; 
TvppaKT)!,  LXX. ;  ritfus,  Vulg. :  the  same  word  as  for 
Esau,  Gen.  xxv.  2.5.  The  rabbis  (probably  from  this) 
say  that  he  was  like  E.^au.  Joseph  us  (Ant.  vi.  8,  §  1) 
riakes  it  his  tawny  complexion  (^avflbs  rqv  xpoai')- 
^ee  at  the  end  of  the  article.] 

c  1  S.am.  xxi.  1.3. 

d  "  Fierce,  quick  ;  "  yopybs  ras  oi/<et's  (Joseph.  Ant. 
•i.  8,  §  1). 

e  The  same  word  as  is  used  in  Gen.  xxx.  37  ,  Jer  i. 
,1 ;  Hos.  iv.  12. 

/  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which 
lis  missiou  was  known  to  himself  or  to  others.     Jose- 
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from  this  humble  station  is  deeply  impressed  on  hia 
after  life.  "  The  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high  " 
(2  Sam  xxiii.  1)  —  "I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out 
of  the  people"  (Ps.  Lxxxix.  19)  —  "I  took  thee 
from  the  sheepcote"  (2  Sam.  vii.  8). 

3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  more 
needed  for  his  office,  which  possibly  had  made  him 
ah-eady  known  to  Samuel,  and  which  at  any  rate  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  ^Vhen  the 
body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their  mas- 
ter where  the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase 
away  his  madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young  men 
in  the  guard  suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the  ab- 
solute control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful 
effort  of  David's  harp  we  have  the  first  glimpse  into 
that  genius  for  music  and  poetry  which  w.os  after- 
wards consecrated  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  connect  the  early  display  of  this  gift  with 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exercised  their  vo- 
cation with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe,  and  harp  (1  Sam. 
X.  5),  in  the  pastures  {Naioth ;  comp.  Ps.  xxiii.  2), 
to  which  he  afterwards  returned  as  to  his  natural 
home  (1  Sam.  xix.  18).c 

Whether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  be 
referred  to  this  epoch  of  David's  life  is  uncertain. 
The  23d,  from  its  subject  of  the  shepherd,  and  from 
its  extreme  simplicity  (though  placed  by  Ewald 
somewhat  later),  may  well  have  been  suggested  by 
this  time.  The  8th,  19th,  and  2Uth,''  which  are 
universally  recognized  as  David's,  describe  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  as  such  may  more  naturojly 
be  referred  to  this  tranquil  period  of  his  life  than 
to  any  other.  The  imagery  of  danger  from  wild 
beasts,  lions,  wild  bulls,  itc.  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  20, 
21),  must  be  reminiscences  of  this  time.  And 
now,  at  any  rate,  he  must  have  first  acquired  the 
art  which  gave  him  one  of  his  chief  claims  to  men- 
tion in  after  times  —  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  " 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1),  "  thg  inventor  of  instruments  of 
music"  (Am.  vi.  5);  "with  his  whole  heart  he 
sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made  him"  (Ec- 
clus.  xlvii.  8).« 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd 
life  has  come  down  to  us  —  his  conflict  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear  in  defense  of  his  father's  flocks 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  3.3).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone. 
He  was  ah'eady  known  to  Saul's  guards  for  his 
martial  exploits,  probably  against  the  PhiUstines 
(xvi.  18),  and  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
camp,  his  elder  brother  mimediately  guessed  that 
he  had  left  the  sheep  in  his  ardor  to  see  the  battle 
(xvii.  28).  To  this  new  aspect  of  his  character  we 
are  next  introduced. 

There  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  apparently  contradictory  accounts  in  1 
Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31,  55-58.    The  first 

phus  (Ant.  vi.  8,  §  1)  says  that  Samuel  whispered  il 
into  his  ear. 

II  The  Mussulman  traditions  represent  him  as  skilled 
in  making  haircloth  and  sackcloth  —  the  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  prophets.  See  the  notes  to  Bethlehem, 
p.  293  a. 

'<  The  Mussulman  traditions  describe  him  as  under- 
standing the  Language  of  birds  (iCoraji,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  16). 

'  In  Mussulman  traditions,  as  Abraham  is  called 
"  the  Friend,"  and  Mohammed  "  the  Apostle,"  so  Da- 
vid is  "  the  Prophet  of  God."  In  Weil's  Lesencls,  p. 
157,  is  a  striking  Oriental  description  of  his  powers 
as  a  psalmist :  "  lie  could  imitate  the  thunders  o( 
heaven,  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  notes  of  the  nigh  tin 
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itates  that  David  was  made  known  tx)  Saul  and 
became  his  arnior-bcarer  in  consequence  of  the 
charm  of  his  music  in  assuaging  the  king's  melan- 
choly. The  second  implies  that  David  was  still  a 
shepherd  with  his  father's  flocks,  and  unknown  to 
Saul.  The  Vatican  .MS.  of  the  LXX.,  followed  by 
Kennicott  (who  argues  the  iiuestion  at  length,  iJis- 
eerliiliun  on  I/ebreio  Text,  418-432,  534-558), 
rejects  the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  12-31,  55-58, 
as  spurious.  But  the  internal  evidence  froui  its 
graphic  touches  is  much  in  its  favor,  and  it  must  at 
least  be  accepted  as  an  ancient  tradition  of  David's 
life.  Horsley,  but  with  no  external  authority,  trans- 
|)osc3  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23.  Another  explanation 
supposes  that  Saul  had  forgotten  him.  iJut  this 
only  solves  half  the  difficulty,  and  is  evidently  not 
the  intention  of  the  narrative.  It  may  therefore 
be  accepted  as  an  independent  statement  of  David's 
first  appciirancc,  modified  by  the  counter-statement 
already  noticed." 

The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Ephes-dajimim, 
in  the  frontier-hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  from 
this  or  similar  encounters  "  the  bound  of  Ijlood." 
Saul's  army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine, 
the  Philistines  on  the  other,  the  water-course  of 
Elah  or  "  the  Terebinth  "  runs  between  them.''  A 
Philistine  of  gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  com- 
plete armor,  insults  the  comi)aratively  defenseless 
Israelites,  amongst  whom  the  king  alone  appears  to 
be  well  armed  (xvii.  38;  conip.  xiii.  20).  No  one 
can  be  found  to  Uike  up  the  challenge.  At  this 
juncture  David  appears  in  the  camp,  sent  by  his 
father  with  ten  loaves  and  ten  slices  of  milk-cheese 
to  his  three  eldest  brothers,  fresh  from  the  sheep- 
folds.  Just  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  forti- 
fication round  the  Israelite  camp  (xvii.  20),  he 
hears  the  well  known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war  cry 
(comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21 ).  The  martial  spirit  of  the 
boy  is  stirred  at  the  sound ;  he  leaves  his  provisions 
with  the  baggage-master,  and  darts  to  join  his 
brothers  (Uke  one  of  the  royal  messengers'")  into 
the  midst  of  the  lines.''  Then  he  hears  the  chal- 
lenge, now  made  for  the  fortieth  time  —  sees  the 
dismay  of  his  countrymen  —  hears  the  reward  pro- 
posed by  the  king  —  goes  with  the  impetuosity  of 
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youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking  of  the  ev  ent, 
in  spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke  —  he  is  introtluced 
to  Saul  —  undertakes  the  combat.  His  Wctory  ovei 
the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered  more  conspicuous 
iiy  his  own  diminutive  stature,  and  by  the  simple 
weapons  with  which  it  w;us  accompUshed  —  not  the 
armor  of  Saul,  which  he  naturally  found  too  large, 
but  the  shepherd's  sling,  which  he  always  cr-.rried 
with  him,  and  the  five  polished  pebbles  which  he 
picked  up  as  he  went  from  the  water-course  of  the 
valley,  and  put  in  his  shepherd's  wallet.<=  Two 
trophies  long  remained  of  the  battle  —  one,  the 
huge  sword  of  the  Philistine,  which  was  hung  up 
behind  the  e])hod  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  9);  the  other,  the  head,  which  he  bore  away 
himself,  and  which  was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or 
subsequently  at  Jerusalem.  [Nor..]  Ps.  cxliv., 
tliough  by  its  contents  of  a  nuich  later  date,  is  by 
the  title  in  the  LXX.  "against  GoHath."  But 
there  is  also  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the  LXX.  at  the 
end  of  the  Psalter,  and  which,  though  probably  a 
mere  adaptation  from  the  history,  well  sums  up 
this  early  period  of  his  Ufe :  "  This  is  the  psalm  of 
David's  own  writing  (V)  (i5i<}7pa<J)os  (Is  AavlS), 
and  outside  the  number,  when  he  fouglit  the  single 
combat  with  Goliath."  "  I  was  small  amongst  my 
brethren,  and  the  youngest  in  my  father's  house. 
I  was  feeding  my  father's  sheep.  My  hands  made 
a  harp,  and  my  fuigers  fitted  -a,  psaltery.  And  who 
shall  tell  it  to  my  Lord'?  He  is  tlie  Lord,  He 
heareth.  He  sent  his  messenger  (angel';')  and  took 
me  from  my  father's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with 
the  oil  of  His  anointing.  My  brethren  were  beauti- 
ful and  tall,  but  the  Ixjrd  was  not  well  jileased  with 
them. '  I  went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he 
cursed  me  Ijy  his  idols.  But  I  drew  his  own  sword 
and  beheaded  him,  and  took  away  the  reproach 
from  the  children  of  Israel."/ 

II.  Rdiit'wm  vith  Saul.  —  We  now  enter  on  a 
new  aspect  of  I  )avi(rs  life.  The  victory  over  Gohath 
had  been  a  turning-point  of  his  career.  Saul 
inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally  to  hia 
court.  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the  romantic 
friendship  which  bound  the  two  youths  together  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant  songs  a  of 
the  Isi-aelitish  women  announced  that  they  felt  tliat 


"  •  On  the  question  of  the  consistency  of  the  dif- 
ferent pa.ssagcs  referred  to  in  tliis  paragraph,  see  addi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  article.  II. 

6  Variations  in  tho  common  account  are  suggested 
by  two  other  p.i«sages.  1.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  I'J,  it  is 
stated  that  "  Goliatli  of  Gnth,  the  staff  of  wliose  spear 
was  lilte  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  killed  (not  by  David, 
but)  by  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem.  Thi.",  combined  with 
Ue  fact  that  the  Philistine  whom  David  slew  is  usually 
Eimeles.s,  has  suggested  to  Ewald  (ii.  23,  Oil)  the  in- 
pjnious  conjecture  that  the  name  of  (ioliath  (which  is 
<nly  given  twice  to  Dtn-id^s  enemy,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4, 
xxi.  9)  wan  borrowed  from  the  conflict  of  the  real 
Goliath  with  Elhanan,  whoso  Bethleheunte  origin  has 
led  to  the  confusion.  Jerome  {Qit.  Heb.  aii  lot.)  makes 
Elhanan  the  same  as  David.  2.  In  1  (Jhr.  xi.  12, 
Eleazar  (or  more  probably  Shnmmah,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11) 
Is  saiil  to  have  fought  with  David  at  Ephef^lammim 
against  the  I'hilistines.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
the  same  seene  may  have  witnessed  two  encounters 
l>etwecn  Israel  and  the  I'hlliRtlnos  ;  but  it  may  also 
indicate  that  Daviil's  first  lU'quaintance  with  Elcuzar 
nfterwanl.H  one  of  his  chief  captains,  was  mode  on  this 
tnemoniblo  occaj'inu. 

•  The  conjecture  of  Ewald  l.x  wholly  unnocessjiry 
the  I'hilistiiie  whom  David  slew  is  as  expressly  called 
3oUoth  (sue  above)  as  the  Philistine  whom  Elhanan 
ilew,  and,  as  tlio  writer  of  the  boolc  of  Souiuul  distiu 


guishes  the  time  and  place  of  David's  victory  from  the 
time  and  place  of  Elhanan's  victory  (which  was  after 
D:ivid  became  king  and  at  Gob),  he  must  have  had  in 
view  different  PL'listincs  who  bore  this  name.  If  they 
were  brothers  (co.^lp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  22),  the  second  of 
them  may  have  assumed  the  other's  name  after  his 
dejith,  and  if  they  were  not,  the  Hebrews  might  nal 
urally  enough  speak  of  them  by  the  same  namcjifo  i  in 
a  sort  of  represent  itivo  sense  (Goliath  =  giant,  hero). 
"  The  brother  of"  in  A.  V.,  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  i.""  italicized, 
but  very  possibly  states  wliat  was  true  of  the  two 
champions  referred  to.  For  other  suggestions,  see 
Word.Hworth,  Bonks  of  Samuel,  p.  122. 

It  is  justly  remarked  above  that  Ephcs-dammim  (or 
Pas-danmiim.  a  shorter  fonn,  1  (Jhr.  xi.  13)  within  the 
valley  of  Elah  (which  see),  may  have  been  the  scene 
of  more  than  one  coutlict.  It  was  near  the  frontier 
of  the  hcstile  nices,  and  fighting  between  them  must 
often  have  taken  place  there.  U. 

c  Tho  same  word  is  used  as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17. 

''  As  in  1  Siim.  iv   IG,  2  Sam.  xviii.  22. 

«  For  tho  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil's  Legends 
p.  153. 

f  Of  those  and  of  like  songs,  Runsen  {Bibelwrrlt 
Pref.  p.  cl.)  interprets  the  expression  in  2  Sam.  xxiii 
1,  not  "  the  sweet  singor  of  Israel,"  but  "  the  UarllDg 
of  the  songs  of  Israel." 

U  See  Fabricius,  Cod.  jiseudepigr.    V.  T.  i.  906 
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ill  him  Israel  had  now  found  a  deliverer  michtier 
even  than  Saul.  And  in  those  song.s,  and  in  the 
feme  which  David  thus  acquired,  was  laid  the  foun- 
dutiou  of  that  unhappy  jealousy  of  Saul  towards  him 
which,  minghng  with  the  kind's  constitutional  mal- 
ady, poisoned  his  whole  future  relations  to  David. 

Three  new  quaUties  now  Legan  to  develop  them- 
selves in  David's  character.  The  first  was  his 
prudence.  It  had  heen  already  glanced  at  on  the 
first  mention  of  him  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18), 
"  prudent  in  matters."  But  it  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  pubhc  career.  Thrice 
■jver  it  is  emphatically  said,  "  he  behaved  himself 
•.visely,"  and  evidently  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
his  dehcate  and  difficult  situation.  It  was  that 
pecuhar  Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compai-ed 
to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is 
remarked  in  Jacob,  and  afterwards  in  the  perse- 
cuted IsraeUtes  of  the  iliddle  Ages.  One  instance 
of  it  appears  uumediately,  in  his  answer  to  the  trap 
laid  for  him  by  Saul's  servants,  "  Seemeth  it  to 
you  a  light  thing  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law,  seemg 
that  I  am  a  poor  man  and  hghtly  esteemed?" 
(xviii.  2.3).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous 
forbearance  called  forth,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  to- 
wards Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  pain- 
ful exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  hfe.  He  is  the 
first  example  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly, 
his  hairbreadth  escapes,  continued  through  so  many 
years,  impressed  upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  the  Divine  help,  clearly  derived  from  this  epoch. 
His  usual  oath  or  asseveration  in  later  times  was, 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul 
out  of  adversity"  (2  Sam.  iv.  9;  1  K.  i.  29);  and 
the  Psalms  are  filled  with  imagery  taken  even 
literally  from  shelter  against  pursuers,  slipping 
down  precipices  (Ps.  xviii.  3G),  hiding-places  in 
i-Qcks  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (xxxi.  20),  strong 
fastnesses  (xviii.  2). 

This  course  of  hfe  subdivides  itself  uito  four 
portions :  — 

1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not 
exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having 
been  first  armor-bearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then  made 
captain  over  a  thousand  —  the  subdivision  of  a 
tribe —  (xviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  marriage  with 
Michal,  the  king's  second  daughter,  was  raised  to 
the  high  office  of  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard," 
second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent.  These 
three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the  king  at 
his  meals  (xx.  2.5).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines, 
by  one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back 
the  Philistine  power  with  a  blow  from  which  it 
only  rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign.* 
He  also  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office 


«  1  Sam.  XX.  25,  xxii.  14,  as  explained  by  Ewald, 
US.  98. 

b  The  story  of  his  wooing  Merab,  and  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Adriel  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17-19),  is  omitted  in 
liXX.  and  Joseph.  {Ant.  vi.  10,  §  1).  There  is  the 
name  obliteration  of  her  name  iu  the  existing  Text  of 

2  Sam.  xxi.  8. 

c  The  first  of  these  (1  Sam.  xviii.  9-11)  is  omitted 
m  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  and  Joseph.  {Ant.  vi. 
10,  §  1). 

«'  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil's  Legends, 

3  154. 

e  The  allusions  to  his  danger  from  the  Beigamite 
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of  minstrel.  But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul 
to  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which 
the  king's  madness  twice  bi-oke  out,<^  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  his  hfe  wa.s  no  longer  safe.  He 
had  two  faithi'ul  allies,  however,  in  the  court  —  the 
son  of  Saul,  his  friend  Jonathan  —  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  iSIichal.  Warned  by  the  one,  and 
assisted  by  the  other,  he  escaped  by  night,*'  and 
was  from  thenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonathan  he 
never  saw  again  except  by  steidth.  JNlichal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  he 
saw  her  no  more  till  long  after  her  fatlier's  death 
[^Iiciial].  To  this  escape  the  traditional  title 
assigns  Ps.  lix.  Internal  evidence  (.according  to 
Ewald)  gives  Ps.  vi.«  and  vii.  to  this  period.  In 
the  former  he  is  first  begiiming  to  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  flight;  in  the  latter  he  is  moved  by 
the  plots  of  a  person  not  named  in  the  history 
(perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  xii.  17)  —  ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a  Benjamite, 
and  therefore  of  Saul's  tribe. 

2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15). —  (a.) 
He  fii'st  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Ramah, 
to  Samuel.  This  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of 
his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the  original  inter- 
view during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem.  It  might 
almost  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to  devote  him- 
self with  his  musical  and  poetical  gifts  to  the  pro- 
phetical office,  and  give  up  the  cares  and  dangers 
of  pubhc  hfe.  But  he  had  u  higher  destiny  still. 
Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself  had 
thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx.  5,  26). 
But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became  more  settled 
and  ferocious  m  character;  and  David's  danger 
proportionably  gxeater.  'I'he  secret  interview  with 
Jonathan,  of  which  the  recoUection  was  probably 
handed  down  through  Jonathan's  descendants  when 
they  came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the  alai-m 
already  excited  by  Saul's  endeavor  to  seize  him  at 
liamah,  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  his  coini- 
try,  and  take  refuge,  hke  Coriolanus,  or  Themis- 
tocles  in  like  circumstances,  in  the  court  of  his 
enemy.  Before  this  last  resolve,  he  visited  Non, 
the  seat  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a  final 
interview  with  the  High-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9, 15), 
partly  to  obtain  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pre- 
text of  a  secret  mission.''  from  Saul,  he  gained  an 
answer  from  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated 
loaves,  and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Gohath. 
"There  is  none  like  that:  give  it  me."  The  inci- 
dent was  of  double  importance  in  David's  career. 
First,  it  established  a  connection  between  him  and 
the  only  survivor  from  the  massacre  in  which 
David's  visit  involved  the  house  of  Ahlmelech. 
Secondly,  from  Ahimelech's  surrender  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  to  David's  hunger  our  Lord  drew 
the  inference  of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  which  is  the  only  allusion  made  to 
David's  life  in  the  N.  T.'J  (Matt.  xii.  3 ;  Mark  ii. 


archers  (Ps.  xi.  2),  to  his  flight  like  a  bird  to  th« 
mountains  (xi.  1,  comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20),  snd  probably 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  (xi.  6),  rather 
point  to  the  time  when  he  was  at  En-gedi. 

/  The  statement  of  his  pretended  mission  is  dif- 
ferently given  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  young  men  .spoken  of 
as  his  p^mpanions  were  imaginary,  He  was  quite 
alone. 

a  It  is  a  characteristic  Jewish  comment  (a«  distin- 
guished from  the  lesson  drawn  by  Christ)  that  thj» 
bread  was  useless  to  him  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  in  loc.). 
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85;  I.uke  vi.  3,  4).  It  is  also  commemorated  by 
the  tniditioiial  title  of  I's.  lii. 

{b.)  His  stay  at  the  court  of  AciiiSH  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  "the  sword  of  (ioHath,"  his 
presence  re\ivcd  the  national  enmity  of  tlie  I'hilis- 
tiiies  ayuiiist  their  former  conqueror;  and  he  only 
^sca|)c■d  l)y  feigning  madness,"  violent  gestures, 
playing  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  on  a  drum  or 
cymbal,  letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth  (1  San),  xxi.  13,  LXX.).  The  5(ith  and 
34th  psahns  are  both  referred  by  their  titles  to  this 
event,  and  the  titles  state  (wiiat  does  not  appear  in 
tlie  naiTative)  that  he  liad  been  seized  as  a  jirisoner 
by  tiie  PhiUstine«,  and  tliat  he  was,  in  consequence 
of  this  stratagem,  set  free  by  Achish,  or  (as  he  is 
twice  called)  Abimeiech. 

3.  His  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1- 
xxxi.  25.  (rt.)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of 
AcluUiim,  probably  the  large  cavern  (tlie  only  very 
large  one  in  Talcstine),  not  far  from  Betliiehem, 
now  called  Kliureitun  (see  Bonar's  Landiifl'iciKise, 
p.  244).  I'rom  its  vicinity  to  liethlehem,  lie  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  family,  now  feeling  theiii- 
Belves  insecure  from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1).  This 
was  probalily  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  con- 
nection with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

Of  these,  Abisiiai,  with  two  other  companions, 
was  amongst  the  earliest  (1  Chr.  xi.  15,  20;  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  o;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  18).  Ueside  these, 
were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part,  including 
doubtless  sonjc  of  the  original  Caiiaanites  —  of 
wl'.oiii  the  name  of  one  at  least  has  been  preserved, 
Ahimelcch  the  llittite  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).'' 

(b.)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stron<;liold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Ilcrodiuni,  close  to 
Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  .loeeiihus  {B.  J. 
vii.  8,  §  3)  Mdsnda,  the  Grccizcd  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Afatzed  (1  Sain.  xxii.  4,  5;  1  Chr. 
xii.  10),  in  the  neighborhood  of  l",n-gedi.  Whilst 
there,  he  had  deposited  his  aged  parenta,  for  tlie 
sake  of  greater  security,  beyond  the  .Jordan,  with 
their  ancestral  kinsman  of  Moab  (ib.  3).  The 
neighboring  king,  Nahash  of  Amnion,  also  treated 
him  kindly  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  Here  another  com- 
panion a[)pears  for  tlie  first  time,  a  schoollellow,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  from  the  schools  of  Samuel, 
the  prophet  Gad,  his  subsequent  biographer  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5)  ;  and  whilst  he  was  there,  occurred  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  three  heroes  just  mentioned 
to  procure  water  from  the  well  of  IJethlehem,  and 
Havid's  chivalrous  answer,  like  that  of  .Alexander 
in  the  desert  of  (Jedrosia  (1  Chr.  xi.  1(1-1!);  2  .Sam. 
xxiii.  14-17).  He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate 
bands.  One  a  little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Cadite  <" 
mountaineers,  who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flo<Kl-time 
U.>  reach  him  ( 1  ( 'lir.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a  detach- 
ment of  nun  from  Judah  and  lienjamiii  under  his 
nephew  .Aniasai,  who  lu'iiccforth  attached  himself 
to  David's  fortunes  (1  Clir.  xii.  10-18). 

(r  }  At  the  warning  of  (iad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  //mdli  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  .Judah, 
l)Ut  its  exact  site  unknown),  and  then  again  fell  in 
with  the  I'hilistines,  and  again,  apparently  advi.sed 
by  (;a<l  (xxiii.  4)  made  a  descent  on  their  foraging 
parties,  and   relieved    Ktiloh  (also  unknown),  in 


a  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  David's  apocry- 
phal oolloquics  (Fabriclus,  Cod.  pseiulrpigr.  V.  T.  p. 
10O2). 

''  Sibbechal,  who  kills  the  giant  at  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
l*<>,  Ih  wid  by  JogpphuH  to  have  been  a  llittite. 

>    Uad,  as  Jerome's  Jewish  coninicuttitors  observe 
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which  he  took  up  his  aljode.  Whilst  there,  uoii 
for  the  first  time  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own 
(xxiii.  7),  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant  ally  —  Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
house  of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  High-priest'j 
Eph(Kl,  and  henceforth  gave  the  oracles,  which 
David  had  hitherto  received  from  Gad  (xxiii.  6,  i), 
xxii.  23).  By  this  time,  the  400  who  had  joined 
him  at  Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  GOO  (xxiii. 
13). 

(d.)  The  situation  of  David  w.as  now  changed 
by  the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene. 
zVpparently  the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  httle 
army  to  keep  together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah, 
and  dispersed,  "  whithersoever  they  could  go,'' 
amongst  the  fa-stnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it 
becomes  dilticult  to  follow  his  movements  with 
cxactnees,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  localities, 
p.'irtly  because  the  same  event  seems  to  be  twice 
narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19-24,  xxvi.  1-4,  and 
perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-22,  xx\i.  5-25).  But  thus 
much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph. 
Once  (or  t\\ice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his  movements 
to  Said.  From  thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him 
Uke  a  partridge,  the  treacherous  Ziphites  beating 
the  bushes  before  him,  and  3000  men  stationed  to 
catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.),  xxiv.  11, 
xxvi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  driven  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon. 
On  two,  if  not  tliree  occasions,  the  pursuer  and 
pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other.  Ol'  the  first  of 
these  escapes,  the  memory  was  long  preserved  in 
the  name  of  the  "  C'litt"  of  Divisions,"  gnu.  t'  '.be 
cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David  climbed,  whilst 
Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
(xxiii.  25-29),  and  was  suddenly  called  away  by  a 
jiaiiic  of  a  Philistine  invasion.  t)n  another  occasion, 
David  took  refuge  in  a  cave  "  by  the  spring  of  the 
wild  goats  "  (Kngcdi)  immediately  above  the  Dead 
Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2).  The  rocks  were  covered 
with  the  pursuers.  Saul  entered,  as  is  the  custom 
in  C)riental  countries,  for  a  natural  necessity.  The 
followers  of  David,  seated  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not  seen,  suggest  to  him  the 
chance  thus  thrown  in  their  way.  David,  with  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  humor  and  generosity, 
descends  and  silently  cuts  oft'  the  skirt  of  the  long 
rolie,  spread,  as  is  usual  in  the  East  on  such  occa- 
sions, before  and  behind  the  person  so  occupied  — 
and  then  ensued  the  pathetic  scene  of  remonstrance 
and  forgiveness  (xxiv.  8-22)."*  The  third  (if  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  one  just  given)  was  in 
the  wilderness  further  south.  There  was  a  regular 
camp,  formed  with  its  usual  fortification  of  wagon 
and  b;iggage.  into  this  inclosure  David  penetrated 
by  night,  and  carried  ofi'  the  cruse  of  water  and 
the  well  known  royal  sjiear  of  Saul,  which  had 
twice  so  nearly  transfixed  him  to  the  wall  in  former 
days  (xxvi.  7,  11,  22).  [AiiMs,  Cliaiiith.]  Th^ 
same  scene  is  re|)eatcd  .as  .at  Engedi  —  and  this  ij 
the  Last  interview  iietween  .Saul  and  David  (xxvi. 
25).  He  h.id  already  p:irted  with  Jonathan  in  the 
forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii.  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditional 

(t^ii.  Hib.  In  loc.),  appears  suddenly,  without  intro 
durtion,  lilce  Elijah.    Is  it  pofuiible  that  lie,  like  Kl^ah, 
may  have   been   from   beyond  the  Jordan,  and  com* 
an  IiIh  name  implies,  with  the  eleven  (Indites  ? 
''  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  166. 
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titles  Psalms  liv.  ("  When  the  Ziphitn  came  and 
laid,  1  >oth  not  David  hide  himself  with  us?  ");  Ivii. 
("  When  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,''  though 
this  may  refer  also  to  Adullam);  Ixiii.  ("  When  he 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,"  or  Idumnea, 
LXX.);  cxlii.  ("A  prayer  when  he  was  in  the 
eave").  It  is  probably  tliese  psalms  which  made 
the  Psalter  so  dear  to  Alfred  and  to  Wallace  during 
their  like  wanderings. 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  ilaon  occurred 
David's  adventure  with  Nabal,  instructive  as 
showing  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter's 
life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage 
with  Ahinoam  from  Jezreel,"  also  in  the  same 
neighborhood  (Josh.  xv.  5(5),  seems  to  have  talien 
place  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxv.  4-3,  xxvii. 
'i\  2  Sam.  iii.  2). 

4.  His  service  under  Achish''  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1- 
2  Sam.  i.  27).  —  ^Vearied  with  his  wandering  life 
he  at  last  crosses  the  Philistine  frontier,  not  as 
before  in  the  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  but  the  chief 
of  a  powerful  band  —  his  600  men  now  grown  into 
an  organized  force,  with  their  wives  and  families 
around  them  (xxvii.  3-4).  After  the  manner  of 
Eastern  potentates,  Achish  gave  him,  for  his  sup- 
port, a  city  —  Zildag  on  the  frontier  of  Philistia  — 
and  it  was  long  remembered  that  to  this  curious 
arrangement  the  kings  of  Judah  owed  this  appanage 
of  their  dynasty  (xxvii.  G).  There  we  meet  with 
the  lirsf  note  of  time  in  David's  life.  He  tons 
settled  there  for  a  year  <^  and  four  months  (xxvii. 
7),  and  his  increasing  importance  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  body  of  Benjamite  archers  and 
slingers,  twenty-two  of  whom  are  specially  named, 
joined  him  from  the  very  tribe  of  his  rival  (1  Chr. 
xii.  1-7).  Possibly  during  this  stay  he  may  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  military  organization,  in 
which  tlie  Philistines  surpassed  the  Israehtes,  and 
in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  preceding  rulers  of 
Israel. 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier, 
and  representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of 
the  southern  tribes  or  the  nomadic  allied  tribes  of 
Israel.  But  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the 
Philistine  nobles;  and  accordingly  David  was  sent 
back  by  Achish  from  the  last  victorious  campaign 
against  Saul.  In  this  manner  David  escaped  the 
difficulty  of  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
I)ut  found  that  during  his  absence  the  Bedouin 
Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plundered  during  the 
previous  year,  had  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag, 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  new  settlement.  A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  between 
David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathar.  It  happened 
that  an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to 
his  force.  On  his  marcli  with  the  Philistines  north- 
ward to  Gilboa,  he  had  been  joined  by  some  chiefs 
of  the  Manassites,  through  whose  territory  he  was 
passing.  Urgent  as  must  have  been  the  need  for 
them  at  home,  yet  David's  fascination  carried  them 
3ff,  and  they  now  assisted  him  against  the  plun- 
derers (I  Chr.  xii.  19-21).  They  overtook  the 
invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the  spoil. 
These  were  the  gifts  with  which  David  was  new 


■J  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  13,  §  8,  calls  it  Abessar. 

*  According  to  the  .Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qa. 
Meh.  on  2  Sam.  viii.  10),  he  was  the  fa  of  the  former 
Vchish  ;  bis  mother's  name  Man  'iih. 
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able  for  the  first  time  to  requite  the  friendly  inhal> 
itants  of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
2G-.31).  A  more  lasting  memorial  was  the  law 
which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement  made 
by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Nabal,  but  now 
again,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division  of 
the  plunder  amongst  tlie  two-thirds  who  followed 
to  the  field,  and  one-third  who  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  (1  Sam.  xxx.  25,  xxv.  13).  Two  days 
after  this  victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the  North 
with  the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.  The 
reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival 
and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent 
of  his  uidignation  against  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
the  pathetic  lamentation  that  followed,  well  close 
the  second  period  of  David's  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27) 

III.  David's  reign. 

(I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  7 J  years  (2 
Sam.  ii.  11;  2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5). 

Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  place 
of  the  patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb. 
Here  David  was  first  formally  anointed  king  —  by 
whom  is  not  stated  —  but  the  expression  seems  t» 
limit  the  inauguration  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  to  exclude  any  intervention  of  Abiathar 
(2  Sam.  ii.  4).  To  Judah  his  dominion  was 
nominally  confined.  But  probably  for  the  first  five 
years  of  the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
whose  seat  was  now  at  llahanaim,  did  not  extend 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan ;  and  consequently  David 
would  be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst  the 
western  tribes.  Gradually  his  power  increased,  and 
during  the  two  years  which  followed  the  elevation 
of  Ishboshcth, .  a  series  of  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  First  came  a  success- 
ful inroad  into  the  territory  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  Next  occurred  the  defection  of  Abner  (2 
Sam.  iii.  12),  and  the  surrender  of  Michal,  who 
was  now  separated  from  her  second  husband  to 
return  to  her  first  (2  Sam.  iii.  15).  Then  rapidly 
followed,  though  without  David's  consent,  the  suc- 
cessive murders  of  Auxer  and  of  Ishbo.sheth 
(2  Sam.  iii.  30,  iv.  5).  The  throne,  so  long  waiting 
for  liim,  was  now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of 
the  whole  people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it. 
A  solemn  league  was  made  between  him  and  his 
jjeople  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For  the  third  time  David 
was  anointed  king,  and  a  festival  of  three  days 
celebrated  the  joyfid  event  (1  Chr.  xii.  39).  His 
little  band  had  now  swelled  into  "  a  great  host, 
like  the  host  of  God  "  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The  com- 
mand of  it,  which  had  formerly  rested  on  David 
alone,  he  now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (^  Sam. 
ii.  28).  It  was  formed  by  contingents  from  every 
tribe  of  Israel.  Two  are  specially  mentioned  aa 
bringing  a  weight  of  authority  above  the  others 
The  sons  of  Issachar  had  "  understanding  of  the 
times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  with 
the  adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast 
the  peculiar  products  of  their  rich  territory  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40).  The  Levitical  tribe,  foniierly  repre- 
sented in  David's  following  only  by  the  solitary 
fugitive  Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  repre- 
sented by  the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleazar, 
the  High-priest,  the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youth- 


c  But  the  value  of  this  13  materially  damaged  oj 
the  variations  in  the  LXX.  to  "  4  months,"  vai 
Joseph.  A7it.  vi.  13,  to  "  4  months  and  20  days."' 
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fill  and  wailike  kmsnian  Za(lok'(l  Chr.  xii.  27,  28, 
xxvii.  5). 

The  only  psalm  directly-  referred  to  this  epoch  is 
*.Iie  STth  (l)y  its  title  in  tlie  i.XX.  Ufjh  rov  xpia- 
irivai  —  "before  the  anointing"  i.  c.  at  Hehron). 

L'nderneath  this  show  of  outward  prosperity, 
iwo  cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  state  whicii 
Uavifl  now  assumed,  had  first  made  themselves 
apparent  at  Hebron,  which  darkened  all  the  rest 
of  his  career.  The  first  was  the  formation  of  a 
harem,  according;  to  the  usage  of  ( >ricntal  kings. 
To  the  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life,  he  had  now 
added  four,  and  including  Michal,  five  (2  Sam.  ii. 
2,  iii.  2-5,  15).  The  second  was  the  increasing 
power  of  his  kinsmen  and  chief  officers,  which  the 
king  strove  to  restrain  within  the  limits  of  right, 
and  thus  of  all  the  incidents  of  this  ])art  of  his 
career  the  most  plaintive  and  characteristic  is  his 
lamentation  over  his  powerlessness  to  pre\ent  the 
murder  of  Aimer  (2  Sani.  iii.  3 '-36). 

(II.)  Iteign  over  all  Israel  33  years  (2  Sam.  v. 
5,  to  1  K.  ii.  H). 

(1.)  The  Foundatum  of  Jerusalem.  —  It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  sur- 
rounding nations  watched  for  the  prey  on  which 
the  Lion  of  .(udah,  now  about  to  issue  from  his 
native  lair,  and  establish  himself  in  a  new  home, 
would  make  his  first  spring.  One  fastness  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the 
arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular  prescience, 
David  fixed  as  his  future  capital.  Hy  one  sudden 
a.ssaidt  Jebus  was  taken,  and  became  henceforth 
known  by  the  names  (whether  borne  by  it  before 
or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion.  Of 
all  the  cities  of  Palestine  great  in  former  ages, 
Jenisalem  alone  has  indicated  by  its  long  perma- 
nence the  choice  of  its  founder.  The  importance 
of  the  capture  was  marked  at  the  time.  The  re- 
ward bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  pre- 
cipice, was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab 
hencefonvard  became  captain  of  the  host  (1  Chr. 
xi.  6).  The  royal  residence  was  instantly  fixed 
there  —  fortifications  were  added  by  the  king  and 
by  Joab  —  and  it  was  known  by  the  special  name 
of  the  "city  of  David"   (1  Chr.  xi.  7;  2  Sam.  v. 

The  neighboring  nations  were  partly  enraged 
and  partly  awestruck.  The  Philistines  "  made  two 
ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
20),''  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  victories 
t'K>k  |)lace  by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  tlieir 
own  idols  (1  (Jhr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the  first 
lime  appearing  in  the  sacre<l  history,  allied  herself 
with  Israel;  and  Hiram  f  sent  ccdarwood  for  the 
buildings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1 ),  espe- 
cially ((jr  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii. 
2).  rnhallowed  and  profane  as  the  city  bad  liceii 
beforr,  it  was  at  once  elevatefl  to  a  sanctity  which 
it  h.T.1  iiiver  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  land.  The  ark  was  now  remo\ed 
from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath-jr.irim  with  marked 

a  The  Importance  of  the  victory  lg  Indicated  by  the 
'probabk-l  Hllusion  to  it  in  la.  xxviii.  21. 

fc  In  1  Clir.  xiv.  8,  tlic  incoherent  words  of  2  Sam. 
1.  1".  "  DiiTiil  wi-nt  down  info  the  hold.''  are  oniittcil. 

'■  Kupok-Miiii<  iKiiN.  Prrip.  Ev.  ix.  3()1  nicntinns  iin 
expeclitiiin  in;aiiiHt  llinuii  Iting  of  Tyre  and  ."^idon. 
and  a  letter  to  Viifn'.t  king  of  Kgypt  to  malie  an  nl- 
Uanoe 

''  1  Chr  xvi.  1,  unvK  "they  offered;"  2  Sam.  vi. 
17.  ''he  offered."  Iloth  nay  "fie  bleaaed."  The 
UXX     l>y  a  Hiiglil  Tnriiitinn  of  the  text,  rcadi  both  in 
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solemnity.  A  temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  deatb 
of  Uzzah)  detained  it  at  Olied-edom's  house,  aft« 
which  it  again  mo\ed  forward  with  great  state  to 
Jerusalem.  An  a.sseml)ly  of  the  nation  was  con- 
vened, and  (according  to  1  Chr.  xiii.  2,  \\.  2-27' 
especially  of  the  I.evites.  The  musical  arts  in 
which  David  himself  excelled  were  now  developed 
on  a  great  scale  (1  Chr  xv.  ltj-22;  2  Sam.  vi.  5). 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Aaronic  families,  were  both  piesent  (1  Chr.  xv.  11). 
(Jhenaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chr.  xv.  22, 
27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  sacred  charge  (1 
Clir.  XV.  18,  21,  24).  The  prophet  Nathan  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  adviser  of  the 
future  (2  Sam.  vii.  3).  A  sacrifice  was  offered  a« 
soon  as  a  successful  start  was  made  (1  Chr.  xv.  26; 
2  Sam.  vi.  13).  David  himself  was  dressed  in  the 
wliite  linen  dre.ss  of  the  priestly  order,  without  his 
royal  robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instruments  (1 
Chr.  XV.  27;  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  20).  As  in  the  pro- 
phetic schools  where  he  had  himself  been  broun^ht 
up  (1  Sam.  X.  5),  and  as  still  in  the  impressive  cere- 
monial of  some  I'^iastern  Dervishes,  and  of  Seville 
cathedral  (probably  deri\ed  from  the  East),  a  wild 
dance  was  part  of  the  religious  solemnity.  Into  this 
David  threw  himself  with  uiiresened  enthusiasm, 
and  thus  conveyed  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah into  the  ancient  heathen  fortress.  In  the  .same 
spirit  of  uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  royal  func- 
tions, he  offered  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale,  and 
himself  gave  the  benediction  lo  the  people  (2  Sam. 
vi.  17,  18;  1  Chr.  xvi.  2).''  The  scene  of  this  in- 
auguration was  on  the  hill  which  froiu  David's 
habitation  was  specially  known  as  the  "City  of 
David."  As  if  to  mark  the  new  era  he  had  not 
brought  the  ancient  tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  but 
had  erected  a  new  tent  or  tabernacle  (1  Chr.  xv.  1) 
for  the  reception  of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  be- 
ginning of  the  great  design,  of  which  we  will  speak 
presently,  afterwards  carried  out  l)y  his  son,  of 
erecting  a  permanent  temple  or  palace  for  the  ark, 
corresponding  to  the  state  in  which  he  himself  waa 
to  dwell.  It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David's  Hfe. 
One  incident  only  tarnished  its  splendor  —  the  re- 
proach of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  tinally  enter- 
ing his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  household 
the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pronounced 
on  his  people.  [Miciiau]  His  act  of  severity 
towards  her  was  an  .additional  mark  of  the  stress 
which  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity  (2  Sam.  vi. 
20-23;  1  Chr.  XV.  2!)). 

No  less  than  eleven  psalms,  either  in  their  tra- 
ditional titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
their  contents,  bear  traces  of  this  great  festival. 
The  2!}th  psalm  (by  its  title  in  tiie  LXX.)  is  said 
to  be  on  the  "  doing  forth  of  the  talieniacle." ' 
The  3()th  (by  its  title),  the  15th  and  101st  liy  their 
contents,  express  the  feelings  of  David  on  liis  occu- 
pation of  his  new  home.  The  U8th,  at  least  in 
part,  atid  the  24th''  seem  to  have  been  actually 
comiwsed    for   the   entrance  of  the   ark   into  the 


2  Sam.  vi.  14  and  2  Chr.  xxx.  21,  "  instruinentB  of 

praiBe,"  for  ''  all  his  niijfht." 

<"  As  "  the  t;ilitniiicle  "  was  never  moved  from  Gib- 
eon  in  David's  time.  "  the  ark  "  i.s  prol)ably  nicint  II 
is  the  p.suliii  which  dc.srrll)cs  a  thunder-storm.  Is  it 
pn5s1t)l('  to  connect  this  with  tlie  event  dodcrlhed  in  ) 
Snm.  vi.  Ii  ?  .\  nimilar  alluHion  may  hn  found  in  Ps 
Ixvill   7,  33.     (Sf  Cliandler,  ii.  211.) 

f  In  the  LXX  lltio  auid  to  be  "on  the  .'^bbatb 
day." 
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uicient  gales  of  the  heathen  fortress  —  and  the  last 
words  of  the  second  of  these  two  psalms  "  may  lie 
regarded  as  the  ina-iguration  of  the  new  name  by 
whicii  God  henceforth  is  caUed,  The  Ix)rd  of  hosts. 
"Who  is  this  king  of  glory?"  "The  Lord  of 
hosts,  He  is  the  king  of  glory"  (Ps.  xxiv.  10; 
coiup.  2  Sam.  vi.  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  woi'ked 
up  into  psalms  (xcvi.  2-13,''  cv.,  cvi.  1,  47,  48), 
occur  in  1  Chr.  xvi.  8-3G,  as  having  been  delivered 
by  David  "  into  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his 
brother ' '  after  the  close  of  the  festival,  and  the 
two  mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  vi.  and 
xJ'i.  (.Sheminith  and  Alamoth)  appear  in  the  lists 
of  those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  in  1  Chr.  xv. 
20,  21.  The  132d  is,  by  its  contents,  if  not  by  its 
authorship, -thrown  back  to  this  time.  The  whole 
progress  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  is  traced  in 
David's  vein. 

(2. )  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of 
Israel,  2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii.  —  The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  David's  life  and  in  the  history  of  the  mon- 
archy. Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  king,  such 
as  Saul  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the  kings  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  each  ruling  over  his  territory, 
unconcerned  with  any  foreign  relations  except  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own  nation.  But 
David,  and  through  him  the  Israelitish  monarchy, 
now  took  a  wider  range.  He  became  a  king  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  court  and  camp;  and  he  also  founded  an 
imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  cho- 
sen people  (Gen.  xv.  18-21).  The  internal  organ- 
ization now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of 
David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the 
period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  sacred  history.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  on  a  level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not 
of  the  same  magnitude,  jet  of  the  same  kind,  as 
Rameses  or  Cyrus,  —  "I  have  made  thee  a  great 
name  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are 
in  the  earth"  (2  Sam.  vii.  9).  "Thou  hast  slied 
blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars  "  (1 
Chr.  xxii.  8).  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exter- 
nal relations  of  life,  and  the  great  incidents  of  war 
and  conquest  receive  an  elevation  by  their  contact 
with  the  religious  history,  so  the  religious  history 
swells  into  larger  and  broader  dimensions  from  its 
contact  with  the  course  of  the  outer  world.  The 
enlargement  of  territory,  the  amplification  of  power 
and  state,  leads  to  a  corresponding  enlargement 
and  amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  of  sympa 
thies;  and  thus  (humanly  speaking)  the  magnifi- 
cent forebodings  of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the 
prophetic  writings  first  became  possible  through 
the  court  and  empire  of  David. 

{a. )  In  the  internal  organization  Df  the  kingdom 
the  first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is 
the  royal  family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was 


a  Ewald,  iii.  164.  For  an  elaborate  adaptation  of 
•he  68th  Psalm  to  this  event,  see  Chandler,  ii.  54. 

*■  In  the  title  ol  the  LXX.  said  to  be  David's 
'  when  the  house  was  built  after  the  captivity."  It 
Id  possible  that  by  "  the  captivity  "  may  be  meant  the 
raj,tiYity  of  the  ark  in  Philistla,  as  in  Judg.  xviii.  30. 

'^  Compare  the  legends  in  Weil's  Lfgemh,  p.  15.5, 
md  Lane's  Selections  from  tke  Koran,  p.  229.     Thus 
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the  founder,  a  position  which  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  "  Patriarch  "  (Acts  ii.  2!))  and  (ultimately) 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adonijah  both  inherited 
their  father's  beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25;  1  K.  i.  6); 
but  Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qual- 
ities. It  was  from  a  union  of  the  cliildren  of  Sol- 
omon  and  Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was  carried 
on  (1  K.  XV.  2).  The  princes  were  under  the  charge 
of  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32),  perhaps  the  Levite  (1 
Clir.  XV.  21;  2  Chr.  xx.  14),  with  the  exception  of 
Solomon,  who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering) 
was  under  the  charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 
David's  strong  parental  affection  for  all  of  them  ii 
very  remarkable  (2  Sam.  xiii.  31,  33,  36,  xiv.  33, 
xviii.  5,  33,  xix.  4;  1  K.  i.  6). 

{b.)  The  military  organization,  which  was  in 
fact  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  bj 
David,  was  as  follows: 

(1.)  "The  Host,"  i.  e.  the  whole  available  mil- 
itary force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males,  capabla 
of  bearing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  This 
had  always  existed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
chief  or  the  judge  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the 
time.  Under  Saul,  we  first  find  the  recognized 
post  of  a  captain  or  commander-in-chief — in  the 
person  of  Abner;  and  under  David  this  post  was 
given,  as  a  reward  for  the  assault  on  Jerusalem,  to 
his  nephew  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  6,  xxvii.  34),  who  con- 
ducted the  army  to  battle  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  (2  Sam.  xii.  2(3).  There  were  12  divisions  of 
24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in  duty  month 
by  month ;  and  over  each  of  them  presided  an  of- 
ficer, selected  for  this  purpose  from  the  other  mil- 
itary bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15). 
The  army  was  still  distinguished  from  those  of 
surrounding  nations  by  its  primitive  aspect  of  a 
force  of  infantry  without  cavalry.  The  only  innova- 
tions as  yet  allowed  were,  the  introduction  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4)  and  of 
mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of  the 
asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  9).  According  to  a 
JIussulman  tradition  {Koran,  xxi.  80),  David  in- 
vented chain  armor.^  The  usual  weapons  were  stiU 
spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms. 
For  the  general  question  of  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army,  see  Arsis  and  Army. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in 
the  court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  probably 
been  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14; 
Ewald).  But  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organiza- 
tion. They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as 
having  been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably 
during  David's  residence  at  the  court  of  Gath. 
They  are  usually  called  from  this  circumstance 
"  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,"  but  had  also ''  a  body 
especially  from  Gath  «  amongst  them,  of  whom  the 
name  of  one,  Ittai,  is  preserved,  as  a  faithful  serv- 
ant of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  19).  The  captain  of  the 
force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  but  an 
Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest  de- 
scent, who  first  appears  in  this  capacity,  but  who 
outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief  support  of 


a  good  coat  of  mail  is  often  called  by  the  Arab* 
"  Daoorlee,''''  i.  e.  Davidean. 

''  A  tradition  in  Jerome  ( Qii.  Heb.  on  1  Chr.  XTill. 
17)  speaks  of  their  being  in  the  place  of  the  seventy 
judges  appointed  by  Moses. 

c  But  here  the  ^e.^ding  is  doubtful  (£wald,  iii.  177. 
note.) 
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(I  )   WrVKS  OF  THE  WANBERDfaS 

(1  Sam.  zzTii.  3;  1  Chr.  iii.  1) 

Ahtnoara  of  Jezreel    =    Abigail  of  Carmel 

Amnon  or  Jchiel?  7  Chilcab  or  Daniel 

(JcT.  Qu.  Jleb.  (1  Chr.  iii.  1. 

OD  1  Chr.  xzvii.  32}  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  1,  4) 


N.  B.  —  There  were,  besidea,  10  concubines 
(2  Siiiii.  V.  I.I,  XV.  10),  whose  children  (1  Chr. 
Ui.  U)  urc  not  named. 
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(n.)  Wives  at  Uebron. 
(2  Sam.  iii.  2-5;  1  Chr.  iii.  1-4) 
=  Hagcith  =  Abltal  =  Eglohft 


Maacah  a 
ofGcshur 


Absolom  Taraar  Adonijah  Sheph'atiah  Ithream 


Hlclul 

(2  Sam 
iU.  13) 


3  sons  who 

died  (2  Sam. 

xiv.  27. 

xviil.  18) 


Tamar  =  Rehoboam 

(or 
Maacah) 
(2  Sam. 
xiv.  27, 
Job.  Ant. 
vii.  8,  i) 


(  i 

tbhar       Elishtiad 
Ebear       Klishama 
(LJCX.)   (1  Chr. 
iii.  ti) 


.liplie 


(Hr.)  Wives  at  Jerusai£M.c 
(2  Sam.  V.  13-10;  1  Chr.  iii.  5-8,  xiv.  4-7) 


Clipnelet       Nogah       Nepheg 
[Elpalet,   (IChr.  iU.  7) 
1  Chr. 
xiv.  5] 


Japhia       EUshama 


Eliada 
Beeliada 
(1  Chr. 
xiv. 7) 


Eliphalet        Jerimoth 

(2  Chr.  xi.  18) 


Mahalath=  Riuoboia 


f2.)  Bathshcba 

(1  Chr.  iii.  .J) 

Batlixhua 


one  died 

as  a  child 

(2  Sam.  xii.  15) 


Nathan 


Jedidiah 


SOLOMOX 
(2  Sam.  xii.  2.5) 

Slahalath  =  Rehoboam  =  Tamar  (or 

I      Maacah) 
a  K.  XV.  2; 

Abuam 


the  throne  of  his  son,  namely.  Benaiah,  son  of  the 
chief  priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  tlie  eldest 
branch  of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18, 
M.  23;   1  K.  i.  ;i8,  44). 

{■i.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
David's  nriny  was  that  which  aroise  out  of  the  jie- 
culiar  circuuistanccs  of  his  early  life.  As  the 
nucleus  of  the  IJussian  army  is  the  Prcohiijiiisky 
regiment  formed  by  I'eter  the  (ircat  out  of  the 
companions  who  gathered  round  hiia  in  the  .suburb 
of  that  name  in  Moscow,  so  the  nucleus  of  what 
aftenvards  became  the  only  standing  army  in  Da- 
vid's forces  was  the  Ijand  of  GOO  men  who  had 
gathered  round  hiui  in  his  wanderings.  The  nuni- 
l)er  of  000  was  still  preserved,  with  the  name  of 
(JUjIjoi-iiii,  "  lieroes  "  or  "  mighty  men."  It  be- 
came yet  further  subdivided  «  into  3  large  bands  of 
200  each,  and  small  bands  of  20  each.  The  small 
bands  were  commanded  by  30  officers,  one  for  each 
band,  who  together  formed  "the  thirty,"  and  the 
3  large  bauds  by  3  officers,  who  together  formed 
"  the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one  chief,  ■'  the  cap- 
lain  of  tlie  mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  .\xiii.  8-3'J;  1 
(  lir.  xi.  !t-47).  This  commander  of  the  whole 
force  was  Al)ishai,  David's  nephew  (1  t.'hr.  xi.  20; 
and  comp.  2  S.aiu.  xvi.  9).  "'l"he  three"  were 
Jash  )lM^in  (1  Chr.  xi.  11)  or  Adino  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 


a  Taken  In  war  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  2  Sam.  xiil.  37). 

b  Eglah  alono  is  called  "  David's  wife ''  lii  the 
pnunicration  2  Ham.  iii.  5.  The  tnidltlon  in  .leroiiie 
( Q//.  lleb.  ad  loc.)  says  tfiat  she  wan  MIrhul  ;  and  (ih. 
ml  2  Sam.  vi.  23)  tliat  she  died  In  giving  birth  to  Ith- 
mun. 

'  Tlin  I, .XX.  In  2  Sam.  v.  10,  after  hnvlnn  given 
mbstiiiitially  tlie  same  list  aa  the  pre.«eiit  llubn-w  text, 
t'|>uata  the  list,  with  strange  variations,  as  follows: 
Simnf,  Ic.'<siliiith,  AViMin,  Ualaniaan,  /»(;«nr,  Thi'esu.", 
El)>hiiJnl,  .N'agecl,  Najihrk,  lanathan,  I<uttsaniy8,  Iliml- 
'Huth,  Elifiliaalli. 

•I  Jo«ephu«  {Ant.  vll.  3,  }  3)  gives  tliu  following  list, 


8),  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xi.  12;  2  .Sam.  xxiii.  9),  Sham- 
mah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11)..'"  Of  "the  thirty,"  some 
few  only  are  known  to  fame  elsewhere.  Asaliel, 
David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  2G;  2  .Sam.  ii.  18); 
Ellianan,  the  victor  of  at  least  one  Goliath  (1  Chr. 
xi.  20;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19);  Joel,  the  brother  or  son 
(LXX.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chr.  xi.  38);  Naharai,  the 
armor-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  39;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37);  I'lliam,»  the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
34);  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chr.  xi.  40;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  38,  x.x.  2G):  Uriah  the  Hittite  (1  Chr. 
xi.  41 ;  2  Sam.  x.xiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(c.)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization 
were  established  social  and  moral  institutions. 
Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
financial  purposes  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called 
the  court  or  council  of  the  king;  the  councillors, 
.\hithophel  of  (iilo,  and  Jonathan  the  king's 
nephew,  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  33);  the  companion  or 
"friend,"  Hu.shai  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  33;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37,  xvi.  19);  the  scribe,  Sheva,  or  Scraiah,  and  at 
one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx.  25;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
32);  Jehoshaphat,  the  recorder  or  historian''  (2 
Sam.  XX.  24),  and  ,\doram  tiie  tax  collector,  both 
of  whom  survived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24;  1   K.  xii. 

of  which  only  four  names  are  Identical.  He  states 
that  the  two  last  were  sons  of  the  concubines  :  Am- 
nus,  Eninus,  Eban,  Nalkan,  •Solomon,  Itbar,  Eli^D, 
I'halnii,  Ennapht'n,  lena-i,  E'iplialt. 

1       '•   See  Ewnld,  ill.  178. 

f  The  I-.\X.  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  make  them:  1.  Is- 
ba«vth  the  Canaanite ;  2.  Adino  thn  Asonite ;  8.  Elea- 
zar, son  of  Dodo. 

I      II  I'erhaps  the  father  of  Bathsheba,  whose  marriage 
with  I'riah  would  thus  l>e  accounted  for.     (Sec  Blunt, 

(Viiilri//rnrci,  II.  x.) 

h  A.i  In  the  court  of  Persia  (Herod.  t1.  100,  tU.  9Q 
Till.  100). 
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fS.  iv.  3,  6).  Each  tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Chr. 
Kxvii.  16-22).  Of  tliese  the  most  remarkalile  were 
Ehhu.  David's  brother  (probably  Ehab),  prince  of 
Judah  (ver.  18),  and  Jaasiel,  the  son  of  Abuer,  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  21). 

But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers. 
Of  these,  Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David's  companion  in  exile;  and  from 
his  being  called  "the  seer."  belongs  probably  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan, 
who  appears  for  the  first  time  after  the  establish- 
nrent  of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii.  2), 
is  distinguished  both  by  his  title  of  "prophet," 
anil  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies  which  he  utters 
(2  Sam.  vii.  5-17,  xii.  l-l-t),  as  of  the  purest  tjpe 
of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the  hope  of  the 
new  generation,"  which  he  supports  in  the  person 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.).  Two  high-priests  also  ap- 
pear —  representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses  of 
Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3);  here  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar,*  who  attended 
him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of  his  exile,  and  con- 
nected with  tlie  old  time  of  the  judges  (1  Chr. 
sxvii.  3-t),  joining  him  after  tiie  death  of  Saul,  and 
becoming  afterwards  the  support  of  his  son,  the 
other  Zadok,  who  ministered  at  Cibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
3!J),  and  who  was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaronic  fam- 
ily (xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four  great  religious 
functionaries  tliere  were  two  classes  of  subordinates 
—  prophets,  specially  instructed  ui  singing  and 
music,  under  Asaph,  Henian,  the  grandson  of 
Samuel,  and  .leduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-31)  —  Le- 
vites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary,  who  again 
were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of  the  gates  and 
guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-28) 
which  liad  been  accumulated,  since  the  reestablish- 
nient  of  the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab, 
and  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  20-28). 

The  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and 
repre.sentatives  of  worship  round  the  capital  nmst 
have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David's 
time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the  discon- 
nected period  of  the  Judges.  But  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  must  have  been,  that  it  so  well 
harmoniiied  with  the  character  of  him  who  was  its 
centre.  As  his  early  martial  life  stiU  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  military  organization  which  had 
sprung  up  around  him,  so  his  early  education  and 
his  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  own  religious  institutions.  Himself  a  prophet, 
a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those  whose 
advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he  fostered.  And, 
more  remarkably  still,  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
he  yet  a.ssumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
Ken,  the  priestly  dress,  offered  the  sacrifices,  gave 
the  priestly  benediction  (2   Sam.  vi.  14,  17,  18); 


a  2  Sam.  xii.  25,  is  by  some  interpreters  rendered, 
'  rie  put  him  (Solomon)  under  the  hand  of  Nathan  ;  " 
thus  making  Nathan  Solomon's  preceptor.  (See 
Chandler,  ii.  272.) 

*  Compare  Blunt,  II.  xv. 

t'  6  iepeus  T(3  yeVet  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii    12,  §  4). 

''  By  the  reduction  of  Gath,  1  Chr.  xnii.  1. 

c  The  punishment  of  the  Moabites  is  too  obscurely 
worded  to  be  explained  at  length.  A  Jewish  tradition 
(which  shows  that  there  was  a  sense  of  its  being  ex- 
cessive) maititained  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Moabites  having  murdered  D.iviJs  parents,  wlien  cou- 
flded  to  them,  1  Sam.  xxii.  3  (Chandler,  ii.  ViS). 
3S 
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and,  as  if  to  include  his  whole  court  within  the 
same  sacerdotal  sanctity,  Benaiah  the  captain  of  hia 
guard  was  a  priest  <=  by  descent  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  Iyu^5ic  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6); 
David  himself  and  "the  captains  of  the  host"  ar- 
ranged the  prophetical  duties  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1);  and 
his  soiis  are  actually  called  "priests"  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  translated  "chief,"  and 
auKapxai,  "  chief  rulers  "),  as  well  as  Ira,  of  Man- 
asseh  (2  Sam.  xx.  20,  translated  "chief  ruler," 
but  LXX.  iepeus)-  Such  a  union  was  never  seen 
before  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Even  Solo- 
mon fell  below  it  in  some  important  points.  But 
from  this  time  the  idea  took  possession  of  the  Jew- 
ish mind  and  was  never  lost.  What  the  heathen 
historian  Justin  antedates,  by  referring  it  back  to 
Aaron,  is  a  just  description  of  the  eftect  of  the 
reign  of  David:  — "  Sacerdos  mox  rex  creatur; 
semperque  exinde  hie  mos  apud  Judajos  fuit  ut  eos- 
dem  reges  et  sacerdotes  habereut;  quorum  justitia 
religione  permixta,  incredibile  quantum  coaluere  " 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  2). 

(d. )  From  the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom, 
we  pass  to  its  external  relations.  These  will  be 
found  at  length  under  the  various  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  It  will  be  here  only  necessary 
to  briefly  indicate  the  enlargement  of  his  domin- 
ions. Within  10  years  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent  sub- 
jection the  Philistines  ^'  on  the  west  (2  Sam.  viii. 
1);  the  MoABiTKs<^  on  the  east  (2  Sam.  viii.  2), 
by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20);  the 
Syrians  on  the  northeast  as  far  as  the  Euphrates'^ 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3);  the  Edojiites!7  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  on  the  south;  and  finally  the  Ajijionites,^ 
who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance,  and  made 
one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  empire 
(2  Sam.  X.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three  last 
wars  were  entangled '  with  each  other.  The  last 
and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Kabbah.  The 
ark  went  with  the  host  (2  Sam.  xi.  11).  David 
himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city  (2 
Sam.  xii.  29).  The  savage  treatment  of  the  in- 
habitants —  the  only  instance  as  far  as  appears  of 
cruel  severity  against  his  enemies  —  is  perhaps  to 
be  explamed  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their  re- 
sistance —  as  the  like  stain  on  the  generosity  of  the 
Black  Prince  in  the  massacre  of  Limoges.  The 
royal  crown,  or  "crown  of  Milcom,"  was  placed  oa 
David's  head  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  5)  was  always  worn  by  him 
afterwards.  The  Hebrew  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu. 
Htb.  ad  1  Chr.  xx.  2)  represents  it  as  having  been 
the  diadem  of  the  Ammonite  god  Milcom  or  Mo- 
loch; and  that  Ittai  the  Gittite  (doing  what  no 
Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear  of  pollution)  tore 
it  from  the  idol's  head,  and  brought  it  to  David. 
The  general  peace  which  followed  wa-s  commem- 
orated in  the  name  of  "the  Peaceful"  (Solomon), 
given  to  the  son  born  to  him  at  this  crisis.*' 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  be  ascribed  Ps. 


./"  Described  briefly  in  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  in  .foaeph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2,  and  Eupolemus, 
in  Eus.  Pra-p.  Ei-.  ix.  30. 

a  To  these  Eupolemus  adds  the  Nabateans  and  Neb- 
daeans. 

h  For  the  details  of  the  punishment,  see  Rabbah. 
Chandler  (ii.  237,  238)  interprets  it  of  hard  servitude; 
Ewald  (iii.  204),  of  actual  torture  and  slaughter. 

i  The  story  appears  to  be  told  twice  over  '2  Sam. 
viii.  3-14.  X.  1-xi.  1.  xii.  2(5-31). 

*^  The  golden  shields  taken  in  the  Syrian  wars  re 
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IS.,  as  ilhisti-ntiiipc  I'oth  the  sacerdotal  character  of 
|)uvi(l,  and  also  his  mode  of  fjoing  forth  to  liattle. 
To  the  l-xloniite  war,  both  by  its  title  and  contents 
must  be  luscribed  I's.  Ij.  G-1'2  (cviii.  7-13),  descril)- 
ing  the  assault  on  I'etra.  I's.  Ixviii.  may  probably 
have  received  additional  touches,  as  it  was  sung  on 
the  return  of  the  ark  from  the  siege  of  Kabbah." 
I's.  xviii.*  (repeated  in  2  Sam.  xxii.)  is  ascribed  by 
its  title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions  to 
Ijelong  to  the  day  "  When  the  I-ord  had  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,"  as  well  as 
"out  of  the  hand  of  Saul"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  1;  I's. 
xviii.  1).  That  "day  "  may  be  either  at  this  time 
or  at  the  end  of  his  life.  I's.  xx.  (Syr.  Vers.)  and 
xxi.  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious  and  of 
military  excellences  displayed  at  this  time  of  his 
career.  (Ps.  xxi.  3,  "  Thou  settest  a  crown  of  pure 
gold  upon  his  head,"  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Ammon,  2  Sam.  xii.  30.) 

(3.)  In  de.sfribing  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
David  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  wiU  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  refer.  Here  it  will  be  need- 
ful only  to  give  a  brief  thread,  enlarging  on  those 
points  in  which  David's  individual  character  is 
brought  out. 

Three  great  calamities  may  lie  selected  as  mark- 
ing the  beginning,  middle,  and  close,  of  L)avid's 
otherwise  prosperous  reign;  which  appears  to  be 
intimated  in  the  question  of  (iad,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13, 
"  a  three  '^  years'  famine,  a  three  months'  flight,  or 
a  three  days'  pestilence."  f' 

(ft.)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years'  famine) 
introduces  us  to  the  last  notices  of  1  lavid's  rela- 
tions <=  with  the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often 
arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  (xvi.  7),  that  the 
oracle  which  gave  as  the  cause  of  the  famine  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  (jibeonites,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  la.st  remains 
of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But  such  an  exjilanation  is 
not  needed.  The  nia.ssacre  was  probably  the  most 
recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any  deep  im- 
pression ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  1  lavid's  conduct 
towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It 
was  then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  removing 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  .Jonathan  to  their  own 
ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14);  and 
it  was  then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  gave  a  per- 
manent home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the 
family  to  Mepbibosheth,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  ix.  1-13,  xxi.  7).  The  seven 
who  perished  were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Kizpah, 
and  five  grandsons  —  sons  of  Merab/  and  Adriel 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 


mained  long  afterwards  n.i  trophios  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  Cant.  iv.  4).  [Arms,  Siielrl, 
p.  162.]  The  brass  was  used  for  the  brazen  baxinH  and 
pillars  (2  .Sam.  viii.  8;   L\\.). 

"  See  llengstcnbcrB  on  P*  Ixviii. 

''  The  imagery  of  tlie  thnnderctorm,  Ps.  xviii.  7-14. 
uiav  pos.Mibly  allude  to  the  events  eitlier  of  2  Sam.  T. 
20-24  (Chandler,  ii.  '211),  or  of  2  Sum.  vi.  8. 

c  So  LXX.  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  12,  in.»tead  of  seven. 

d  Ewald,  iii.  207. 

e  That  this  in<-ident  took  place  early  in  the  reign, 
tppfnm  fl)  from  the  fre-^hne.-w  of  tlie  allusion  to  Saul's 
act  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1-8)  ;  (2)  from  the  allunlons  to  the 
Diao.iicrc  of  Saul's  nonB  In  xix.  28;  (3)  from  the  ap- 
purent  ronnertion  of  the  story  with  ch.  ix. 

'  The  merliou  of  AdMel  nerewitatcs  the  r«ullng  of 
Ucrah  for  Michal. 
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(/>.)  The  second  group  of  incidents  contains  th« 
tragedy  of  David's  life,  which  grew  in  all  its  parta 
<jut  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  consequences, 
into  which  he  had  plunged  on  becoming  king, 
rnderneath  the  splendor  of  his  last  glorious  cam- 
paign against  the  Ammonites,  was  a  dark  story, 
known  probably  at  that  time  only  to  a  verj'  few, 
and  even  in  later  times  o  kept  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  view  of  the  people,  but  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  career 
—  the  doul)le  crime  of  adultery  with  Bathsheba, 
and  of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  The  crimes  * 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  a  common  ()riental  despot. 
Hilt  the  rebuke  of  Nathan ;  the  sudden  revival  of 
the  king's  conscience;  his  grief  for  the  sickness  of 
the  child ;  the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder 
brothers  around  him;  his  return  of  hope  and  peace; 
are  characteristic  of  David,  and  of  David  only. 
And  if  we  add  to  these  the  two  psalms,  the  32d 
and  the  51st,  of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged 
internal  evidence,  the  2d  by  its  title '  also  claim  to 
belong  to  this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shall  feel 
that  the  instruction  drawn  from  the  sin  has  more 
than  compensated  to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal 
occasioned  by  it. 

But,  though  the  "free  spirit "'  and  "  clean  heart" 
of  David  returned,  and  though  the  birth  of  Solomon 
was  as  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
trouble  the  victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it; 
the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  "the  sword  never  de- 
parted from  his  house"  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar;  the  murder  of  his 
eldest  .son  Amnon;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis,  which  once 
more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
mIicii  he  fled  from  Saul;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
.loab,  now  perhaps  from  his  complicity  in  David's 
crime  more  unmanageable ^'  than  e^er.  The  rebell- 
ion was  fostered  apparently  by  the  growing  jealousy 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  seehig  their  king  absorbed 
into  the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appears  from '  2 
Sam.  xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  grand- 
father of  Bathsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one 
whom  David  had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.  For 
its  general  course,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
names  just  mentioned.  But  two  or  three  of  its 
'Scenes  relate  so  touchingly  and  peculiarly  to  David, 
that  this  is  the  place  for  dwelling  upon  them. 

The  first  is  the  most  det.aile<l  description  of  any 
single  day  that  we  find  in  tlie  .Jewish  history. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  moniing  of  the 
day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion 
at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  city  of  .Jerusalem 
on  foot.  He  was  acconip.anied  by  a  v.isl  concourse; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  body  guard  were 


a  It  is  omitted  in  the  Chronicles. 

A  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
lofjuies  of  David  (Fabric.  Corl.  pxntdrpisr.  V.  T.  i. 
lOCX)).  The  story  is  also  told  in  the  Koran  (xxxtUJ. 
20-24).  and  wild  legend."  arc  formed  out  of  it  (Weil's 
Lrnrml).  p.  168-100,  170). 

'■  Ewald  places  it  after  the  Captivity.  From  th» 
two  la.st  verxes  (li.  18.  19)  this  would  !«■  the  almort 
certain  conclusion.  But  is  it  not  allowable  to  suppoM 
these  verses  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  paalm  to  thai 
later  time  ? 

Ic  Sec  niunt's  Coinru/rncrs,  II.  xi.  for  a  theory  pur- 
haps  too  much  elaborated,  yet  not  without  gome  foun- 
dation. 

'  Blunt.  II.  X.  :  .Tcrome,  Qu.  Hrb.  on  1  Sam.  xl.  i 
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lonspicuous.  They  started  from  a  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  17,  LXX.),  and 
every  staj,'e  of  the  mournful  procession  was  marked 
by  some  incident  which  called  forth  a  proof  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  affection  which  the  king's  peculiar 
character  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him.  The  first  distinct  halt  was  by  a  soUtary 
olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  LXX.),  that  marked  the 
road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  Amongst 
his  guard  of  Philistines  and  his  faithful  company 
of  600  «  he  observed  Ittai  of  Gath,  and  with  the 
true  nobleness  of  his  character  entreated  the  Philis- 
tine chief  not  to  jjeril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's 
lives  in  tlie  service  of  a  fallen  and  a  stranger  sov- 
ereign. But  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a 
fersor  which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profes- 
sion made  almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great 
descendant  of  David  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow 
him  in  life  and  in  death.  They  all  passed  over  the 
ravine  of  the  Kedron;  and  here,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  king  was  really  bent  on  departure, 
"  the  whole  land  wept  with  a  loud  voice"  —  the 
mountain  and  the  valley  resounded  with  the  wail 
of  the  people.  At  this  point  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  bringing 
the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sacred  hill  to  accom- 
pany David  on  his  flight  —  Abiathar,  the  elder, 
going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  multitude 
defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as  priest,  David 
turned  them  back.  He  had  no  superstitious  belief 
in  the  ark  as  a  charm ;  he  had  too  much  reverence 
for  it  to  risk  it  in  his  ^jersonal  peril.  And  now  the 
whole  crowd  turned  up  the  mountain  pathway;  all 
wailing,  all  with  then  heads  muffled  as  they  went ; 
the  king  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his 
unsandalled  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
consecrated  by  an  altar  of  worship,  they  were  met 
by  Hushai  the  Archite,  "  the  friend,"  as  he  was 
officially  called,  of  the  king.  The  priestly  garment, 
which  he  wore  b  after  the  fashion,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  David's  chief  officers,  was  torn,  and  his  head 
was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam  of  hope. 
A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come  of  the 
treason  of  Ahithophel ;  and  to  frustrate  his  designs 
Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet  Absalom 
arriving  from  Hebron.  It  was  noon  when  David 
passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and  now,  as  Jerusalem 
was  left  behind,  and  the  new  scene  opened  iiefore 
him,  two  new  characters  apfjeared,  both  in  con- 
nection with  the  hostile  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose 
territory  they  were  entering.  One  was  Ziba,  ser- 
vant of  Mephilxisheth,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil 
war  to  make  his  own  fortunes.  At  Bahiu-im,  also 
evidently  on  the  downward  pass,  came  forth  one  of 
its  inlialiitants,  Shimei,  in  whose  furious  curses 
broke  out  the  long  suppressed  hatred  of  the  fallen 
family  of  Saul,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  the  murderer''  of  Uriah.  With  charac- 
teristic replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to  the 
'ordan  valley  (2  Sam.  xvi.  14;  and  comp.  xvii.  22; 
Jos.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §  4)  and  there  rested  after  the 
long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or  bridge''  {Aba7-a) 


n  Ewald.  ill.  177.  note.  According  to  the  reading 
♦f  Gihborim  for  Giltim. 

h  2  Sam.  XV.  32.  Cultoneth:  rov  xtTui'a:  A.  V. 
'  coat."' 

c  Blunt,  IT.  X. 

''  Oomp.  2  Sam.  xy.  28,  xix.  18  (both  Chetib  ;  the 
leri  baa  Arabolh,  i.  e.  the  "  plains  "  or  "  deserts  "). 
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of  the  river.  At  midnight  they  were  ai  msed  by 
the  aiTival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  hiijh-priests,  and 
by  break  of  dawn  they  had  reached  the  opposite 
side  in  safety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  mornmg  is  to  he  ascribed 
Ps.  iii.,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this  seems 
less  certain)  to  the  previous  evening,  Ps.  iv.  Pa. 
cxliii.  by  its  title  in  the  LXX.,  "  When  his  son 
was  pursuing  him,"  belongs  to  this  time.  Also  by 
long  popular  beUef  the  trans-Jordanic  exile  of  Ps. 
xlii.  has  been  supposed  to  be  David,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  Ps.  Iv.,  Ixix.,  and  cix.,  to  be  levelled 
against  Ahithophel. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period «  of  the 
rebellion  is  compressed  into  a  brief  summary.  Ma^ 
hanaim  was  the  capifcil  of  David's  exile,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 
comp.  ii.  8,  12).  Tliree  great  chiefs  of  that  pastoral 
district  are  specially  mentioned  as  supporting  him; 
one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named,  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite:  the  two  others,  bound  to  him  by  former 
ties,  Shobi,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend  Na- 
hash,  probably  put  by  David  in  his  brother's  place 
(xii.  30,  X.  2-);  and  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel, 
the  former  protector  of  the  child  of  David's  friend 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  is.  4).  His  forces  were 
arranged  under  the  three  great  military  officers  who 
remained  faithful  to  his  fortunes  —  Joali,  captain 
of  the  host ;  Abishai,  captain  of  "  the  mighty  men ; " 
and  Ittai,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
Benaiah  (had  he  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was 
he  appointed  afterwards?),  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Absalom's  side,  was  David's 
nephew,  Amasa  {ib.  xvii.  25).  The  warhke  spirit 
of  the  old  king  and  of  his  faithful  followers  at  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes  is  well  depicted  by 
Hushai,  "  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  '  field '  (or  a  fierce  wild  boar 
in  tlie  Jordan  valley,  LXX.);"  the  king  himself, 
as  of  old,  "  lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  "  hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place  "  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8, 
9).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  "  forest  of 
Ephraim,"  which  terminated  in  the  accident  lead- 
ing to  the  death  /  of  Absalom.  At  this  point  the 
narrative  resumes  its  minute  detail.  As  if  to  mark 
the  greatness  of  the  calamity,  every  particular  of 
its  first  reception  is  recorded.  David  was  waiting 
the  event  of  the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  Mahanaim. 
Two  messengers,  each  endeavoring  to  outstrip  the 
other,  were  seen  running  breathless  from  the  field. 
The  first  who  arrived  was  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of 
Zadok,  already  employed  as  a  messenger  on  the 
first  day  of  the  king's  flight.  He  had  been  en- 
treated by  Joab  not  to  make  himself  the  bearer  of 
tidings  so  mournful;  and  it  would  seem  that  when 
he  came  to  the  point  his  heart  failed,  and  he  spoke 
only  of  the  great  confusion  in  which  he  had  left  the 
army.  At  this  moment  the  other  messenger  burst 
in  —  a  stranger,  perhaps  an  Ethiopian  o  —  and 
abruptly  revealed  the  fatal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19- 
32).  [CusHi.]  The  pass*onate  burst  of  grief  which 
followed,  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  affec- 
tion of  David's  character.  He  v^Tapt  himself  up 
in  his  sorrow;  and  even  at  the  \ery  moment  of  his 


e  If  Ewald's  interpretation  of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13  b« 
correct,  it  was  3  months.  The  Jewish  tradition  (in 
Jerome.  Q".  Hi-b.  on  2  Sam.  iv.  4)  makes  it  6. 

/  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  161. 

(J  "  Cushi  ■'  —  or  Hebrew  ha-(\ixhi,  with  the  articl# 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  proper  aame 
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triumph,  he  could  not  fon^et  the  haud  that  had 
iluin  liis  son.  He  made  a  solemn  vow  to  sui)ersifle 
Joab  hy  Amasa,  and  in  this  waa  laid  the  lasting 
bi'Ciich  between  himself  and  his  powerful  nephew, 
which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  forgave  | 
('2  Sam.  xix.  13).  1 

The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rejoic- 1 
ing  and  amnesty,  —  Shimei  forgiven,  Mephilx)- 
Bheth"  partially  reinstated,  Barzillai  rewarded  by 
the  gifts,  long  rememtered,  to  his  son  t'iiiMii.\M  I 
(2  Sam.  xix.  lG-40;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  wa.s  first] 
reconciled.  The  emliers  of  the  insurrection  still 
smouldering  ('2  Sam.  xix.  41-4.'5)  in  David's  hered- 
iUiry  enemies  of  the  tribe  of  lienjamin  were  tram- 
pled out  by  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity 
in  Joab,  now,  after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once 
more  in  his  old  |X)sition.  And  David  again  reigned 
in  imdisturbed  jieace  at  Jerusalem  (-2  Sam.  xx. 
1-22)." 

(c.)  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered 
as  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this 
warning  was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab 
at  the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  2.3,  24):  an  attempt  not  unnaturally 
suggested  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  imply- 
ing a  confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  incul- 
cated on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  i^eople  [see  Ni'.M- 
HKifti].  Joab's  repugnance  to  the  measure  was 
such  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number  Levi  and 
Itenjamin  (I  <'hr.  xxi.  6).  The  king  also  scnipled 
to  number  those  who  were  under  20  years  of  age 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result  never  was 
recorded  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  King  David  "  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  24).  The  plague,  however,  and  its  cas- 
sation were  commemorated  down  to  tlie  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  I'ossilily  I's.  xxx.  and  xci. 
had  reference  (whether  David's  or  not)  to  this  time. 
Hut  a  more  certain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the 
exact  spot  wWch  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pesti- 
lence, or,  as  it  was  called,  like  the  IJlack  Death  of 
1348,  "  The  Death."  Outside  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, .\rauiiah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite  —  per- 
haps even  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
2;j)c  —  possessed  a  threshing-floor;  there  he  and 
bis  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  corn  gath- 
ered in  from  the  harvest  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  tlii.s 
s|)ot  an  awful  vision  appeared,  sucii  as  is  descrilied 
in  the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the 
l>ord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.''     The  scene  oi  such 


a  Tlie  injustice  done  to  Mephibosheth  by  this  diyis- 
ioD  of  liis  property  was  believed  in  later  traditions  to 
he  the  sin  which  drew  down  thn  division  of  David's 
kingdom  t.lcrome,  <iii.  Ifb.  on  2  Sam.  xix.).  The 
iiuestion  ij<  argued  at  length  by  .''<?lden,  De  Siiurssionr, 
c.  25,  i>p.  07,  t'>8.     (Chandkl,  ii.  S'fi.) 

fc  To  many  Knpli.sh  rcndi-rs,  the  event*  and  names 
of  this  pcrio<i  liavu  arquiri-d  a  double  interest  from  the 
power  and  skill  with  whirh  Prydon  has  made  the  story 
of  "  Alwalom  and  Achitophel  "  the  baais  of  his  political 
poem  on  the  (Jourt  of  King  (,'harles  II. 

'-  In  the  ori(rinal  the  expression  Is  much  stronger 
than  in   the  A.    V.  — "Araunah,   the    king."      [See 

\RAUNAH.] 

^  This  apparition  Is  also  desrribe<l  In  a  fmgniont 
»f  the  heathen  historian  Kupolemug  (Bus.  I'rrrp.  Er. 
ix.  aO),  but  Is  confused  with  the  warning  of  Nathan 
tcalnitt  building  the  Temple.     "  An  angel  |«olnt4Mi  out 
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an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at  ouot 
marked  out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  demanded, 
and  Araunah  willingly  granted,  the  site;  the  altai 
was  erected  on  the  rock  of  the  threshing-floor;  the 
place  was  called  by  the  name  of  "  Monak  "  (2  Chr. 
iii.  1);  and  for  the  first  time  a  noly  place,*  sancti- 
fied by  a  vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recog- 
nized in  Jenisalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  after- 
wards became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  there- 
fore the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but 
slight  interruption,  for  more  than  1000  years,  and 
it  is  even  contended  that  the  same  sjiot  is  the  rock, 
still  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Kock  ' 
(see  Professor  Willis  in  Williams's  fhdy  City,  ii.). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably 
revived  the  schemes  o»'  ♦he  king  for  the  building  of 
a  permanent  edifice  to  receive  the  ark,  which  still 
remained  inside  b's  own  palace  in  its  temporary 
tent.  Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  enter- 
tained afler  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  their  de- 
lay. One,  that  the  ancient  nomadic  form/  of  wor- 
ship was  not  yet  to  be  abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii.  G): 
the  other,  that  David's  wars  u  unfitted  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peaceful  worship  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  But  a  solemn  assurance  was  given  that 
his  dynasty  should  continue  "  for  ever  "  to  continue 
the  work  "(2  Sam.  vii.  13;  1  Chr.  xxii.  9,  10). 
Such  a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  a  dynasty, 
was  Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him  therefore  the 
stores ''  and  the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (accord- 
hig  to  1  Chr.  xxii.  2-19,  xxviii.  1-xxix.  19)  were 
conmiitted. 

A  formidable  conspiracy  to  interrupt  the  succes- 
sion broke  out  in  the  bst  days  of  David's  reign  [see 
Adoxi.j.mi],  which  detached  from  his  person  two 
of  his  court,  who  from  personal  offense  or  adherence 
to  the  ancient  family  had  been  alienated  from  him 
—  Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan,  lie- 
naiah,  Shimei,  and  Rei '  remaining  firm,  the  plot 
was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  father's  auspices^'  (1  K.  i.  1-53). 

The  Psalms  which  relate  to  this  period  are,  by 
title,  Ps.  xcii. ;  by  internal  evidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  this  time  David's  infirmities  had  grown  upon 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was  at- 
tem])ted  to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 
young  Shunamniite,  of  the  name  of  .\bishag,  men- 
tioned apparently  for  the  .sake  of  an  incident  which 
grew  up  in  connection  with  her  out  of  the  later 
events  (1  K.  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  pre- 
served —  a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  of  a  just 
ruler  which  he  had  placed  before  him,  and  of  the 


the  place  where  the  altar  was  to  be,  but  forbade  hfan 
to  build  the  Temple,  as  being  stained  with  blood,  ami 
having  fought  many  wars,  llis  name  wa«  Diana- 
tlian." 

e  In  1  Chr.  xxi.  26,  a  fire  from  heaven  descends  to 
sanctify  the  altar.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  2  Siun. 
xxiv. 

/  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocnplial  col- 
loquies (Fabric.  Cod.  psfurlepisr.  Y.  T.  i.  1004). 

0  In  this  re.opi^ct  David  still  l>elonged  to  the  older 
generation  of  heroes.     (See  Jerome,  Qu.  Hrb.  ad  loc.) 

A  Kupolemus  (Eus.  Prerp.  Ev.  ix.  80)  makes  David 
send  ll<H'ts  for  the.«e  stores  to  Klath  and  to  Ophlr. 

<■  Jerome  (Qii.  H'b.  ad  loc.)  renders  Rel  =  Ira,  not 
Iniprobalily.  Ewsild's  ronjccturo  (ill.  266,  note)  la  that 
be  is  ideniiral  with  Raddai. 

i  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Prrrp.  Ev.  ix.  80)  adds,  "In  the 
presence  of  the  hlgh-prie«t  EU." 
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Jifficulties  which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam.  I  cob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he  was  truly 


K-xui.  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his 
successor,  are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty, 
combined  with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shiniei, 
diid  charges  to  remember  the  children  of  Barzillai 
(1  K.  ii.  1-9). 

He  died,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  15, 
§  2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  "  was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David."  "  After  the  return  from  the  Captivity, 
"the  sepulchres  of  David''  were  still  pointed  out 
"  between  Siloah  and  the  house  of  the  '  mighty 
men,'"  or  "the  guardhouse"  (Neh.  iii.  16).  His 
tomb,  which  bec;  me  the  ♦eneral  sepulchre  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  was  pointed  out  in  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  people.  "  His  sepulchre  is  with  us 
unto  this  day,"  says  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  29);  and  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  15,  §  3;  xiii.  8, 
§  4;  xvi.  7,  §  1)  states  that,  Solomon  havmg  buried 
a  vast  treasure  in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chambers 
was  broken  open  by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by 
Herod  the  Great.  It  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
ruin  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Dion  Cassius,  Ixix. 
14).  In  Jerome's  time  a  tomb,  so  called,  was  the 
object  of  pilgrimage  {Ep.  ad  Marcell.  17  (40)),  but 
apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem.  The 
edifice  shown  as  such  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
present  day  is  on  the  southern  hill  of  modern  Jeru- 
salem commonly  called  Mount  Zion,  under  the  so- 
called  "  Coenaculum."  For  the  description  of  it 
see  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  Kincj,  p.  209.  For 
the  traditions  concerning  it  see  Williams's  IIoUj 
City,  ii.  SOO-Sl-l.  The  so-called  "  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  "  have  of  late  been  claimed  as  the  royal  sep- 
ulchre by  De  Saulcy  (ii.  1G2-215),  who  brought  to 
the  Louvre  (where  it  may  be  seen )  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  lid  of  David's  sarcophagus.  But  these 
tombs  are  outside  the  walls,  and  therefore  cannot 
lie  •identified  with  the  tomb  of  David,  which  was 
emphatically  ivithin  the  walls  (see  Robinson,  iii. 
252,  note). 

The  character  of  Da\id  has  been  so  naturally 
lirought  out  in  the  hicidents  of  his  life  that  it  need 
not  be  here  described  in  detail.  In  the  complexity 
of  its  elements,'-'  passion,  tenderness,  generosity, 
.Herceness  —  the  soldier,  the  shepherd,  the  poet,  the 
statesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet,  the  king  —  the 
romantic  friend,  the  chivalrous  leader,  the  devoted 
father  —  there  is  no  character  of  the  0.  T.  at  all  to 
be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  nearest  in  the 
variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But  David's 
character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the  sacred 
history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people  just  at  the 
moment  of  their  transition  from  the  lofty  virtues 
of  the  older  system  to  the  fuller  civilization  and 
cultivation  of  the  later.  In  this  manner  he  becomes 
naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  likeness  or  por- 
trait of  the  last  and  grandest  development  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  and  the 
period  of  llie  Messiah.  In  a  sense  more  than  figu- 
rative, he  is  the  tyjw  and  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ  is  not  called  the  son  of  Abraham,  or  of  Ja- 
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"the  son  of 


a  A  striking  legend  of  his  death  is  preserved  in 
Weil's  Legends,  pp.  169,  170 ;  a  very  absurd  one,  in 
Basnage,  Hiit.  des  Jtiifs,  bk.  v.  ch.  2. 

f>  This  variety  of  elements  is  strikingly  expressed 
In  '■  the  Song  of  David,"  a  poem  written  by  the  unfor- 
'unate  Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  the  walls  of 
his  cell,  in  the  intervals  of  madness. 

f  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  never  appears 
I?  ?iven  to  any  one  else  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  if, 
ikfl  '■  Peter"  in  the  Papacy,  it  was  too  sacred  to  be 
Impropriated. 


To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  most  dearly 
cherished  after  tlieir  first  ancestor  Abraham. 
"  The  city  of  David,"  "  the  house  of  David,"  "  the 
throne  of  David,"  "  the  seed  of  David,"  "  the  oath 
sworn  unto  David  "  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  his  dynasty),  are  expressions  which  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  and  aU  the  figurative 
language  of  the  New,  and  they  serve  to  mark  the 
lasting  significance  of  his  appearance  in  history.<^ 

His  Psahns  (whether  tiiose  actually  written  by 
himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of 
consolation  and  instruction  teyond  any  other  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  them  appear  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  religious  perceptions  not  before  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  writings,  but  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  David,  —  the  love  of  nature,  the  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  tender,  ardent  trust  in,  and  com- 
munion with,  God.  No  other  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament comes  so  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  New. 
The  Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of  devotion 
which  have  been  equally  used  through  the  whole 
Christian  Church  —  Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin,  Pu- 
ritan, Anglican. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  on  his  character  are 
valuable  as  proofs  of  the  irapartiahty  of  Scripture 
in  recording  them,  and  as  indications  of  the  union 
of  natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  character 
included.  The  Rabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics 
(like  Bayle)  'i  in  later  times,  ha\e  seized  on  its  dark 
features  and  exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  And 
it  lias  been  often  asked,  both  by  the  scoffers  and 
the  serious,  how  the  man  after  God's  <=  own  heart 
could  have  murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathsheba, 
and  tortured  the  Ammonites  to  death  ?  An  ex- 
tract from  one  who  is  not  a  too-indidgent  critic  of 
sacred  characters  expresses  at  once  the  common 
sense  and  the  rehgious  lesson  of  the  whole  matter. 
"  Who  is  called  '  the  man  after  God's  own  heart '  ? 
David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  uito  sins 
enough  —  blackest  crimes  —  there  was  no  want  of 
sin.  And  therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask 
'Is  this  your  man  according  to  God's  heart?' 
The  sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow 
one.  What  are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  de- 
tails of  a  life,  if  the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse, 
temptations,  the  often  baffled,  never-ended  struggle 
of  it  be  forgotte  ?  .  .  .  David's  hfe  and  history, 
as  written  for  us  in  those  PGahns  of  his,  I  consider 
to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man'g 
moral  progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest 
souls  wUI  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of 
an  earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and 
best.  Struggle  often  bafHed  —  sore  liafHed  —  driven 
as  into  entire  wreck :  yet  a  struggle  ne\  er  ended, 
ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  imconquerable  pur- 
pose begun  anew"  (Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero- 
WWship.  p.  72).  A.  P.  S. 

*  The  conciliation  of  1   Sam.  xvi.   14-23  with 
xvii.  12-31,  5.5-58  (see  1.  4  of  the  article  abovel 


''  For  some  just  remarks,  in  answer  to  Bayle,  on  the 
necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  circumstances  of 
David's  age  and  country,  see  Dean  Milman's  Hist,  of 
ttr  •  Jews,  i.  247. 

e  This  expression  has  been  perhaps  too  much  made 
of.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
14,  quoted  again  in  Acts  xiii.  22),  where  it  menJj'  in 
dicates  a  man  whom  God  will  approve,  in  distillfetion 
from  Saul  who  was  rejected.  A  much  stronger  and 
more  peculiar  commendation  of  D.avid  is  that  contained 
in  1  K.  XV.  3-6.  and  implied  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20-28 
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has  gi\eii  rise  to  various  explanations.  It  .mist  te 
»ckno\vleiiL;ed  tliat  tiiere  .are  some  (Jitlictiltics  here. 
Winer  (tliough  without  assenting  to  ilicni  all  as 
^<|ual]y  well  ibiiniieil)  eimnifrates  them  in  his  liilA. 
liciilw.  i.  25'J  tf.,  and  IJleek  also  in  his  i.iul.  in  das 
A.  Test.  p.  336  ff.,  with  the  admission  at  the  same 
time  tliat  they  have  been  urged  too  far.  The 
reader  may  be  disappointed  if  no  notice  should  be 
taken  of  tliem  here,  or  of  the  considerations  w  liich 
have  been  oHcred  to  account  for  the  ap])arent  dis- 
agri>emeut.  It  should  1«  stated  that  the  better 
critical  judnnieut  of  scholars  (a-s  De  W'ette,  Kwald, 
Uiwk,  Keil)  is  tiiat  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  pa.s- 
sagcs  under  remark  lia.s  not  been  coiTupted  or  inter- 
polated, but  tiiat  the  two  sections  (from  whatever 
source  originally  deri veil)  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  as  it  came  I'rom  the  hand  of  the  writer  or 
compiler. 

One  of  the  principal  ditticulties  in  the  relation 
of  tlie  two  portions  to  each  other,  is  that,  in  the 
first  of  them,  David  is  said  to  have  been  a  musician 
and  an  armor-bearer  at  tiie  court  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  I'J  ff.);  and,  in  tiie  second,  that  he  ajipears  to 
1*  introduced  to  the  king,  at  the  time  of  tiie  battle 
with  Goliath,  as  a  stranger  of  whom  Saul  had  no 
previous  knowledge  (1  Sam.  xvii.  31  fl".).  It  deserves 
to  be  said,  in  reply  to  this  representation,  that  IJavid 
may  not  have  been  ]*rmanently  conncctid  with 
Saul  in  his  c.ipacity  its  harpist,  but  was  only  sum- 
moned to  him  as  the  intermittent  malady  of  Saul 
reiiuired,  and  then,  after  exerting  his  skill  for  its 
removal,  returnetl  to  the  care  of  his  flocks.  (See 
LMmndler's  IJJ'e  of  Ihirid,  p.  48.)  It  is  expressly 
stated,  at  all  events,  that  even  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  the  I'liilistines  he  was  in  the  habit 
af  passing  to  ajid  fro  lietween  the  camp  and  his 
father's  home  at  IJctldehem  (1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  18). 
It  is  true,  he  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  one 
of  Saul's  armor-bcarei-s  as  well  as  his  nnisician; 
but  this  office,  at  least  in  times  of  peace,  was  one 
of  honor  rather  than  of  active  senice,  and  would 
not  require  that  he  should  be  constantly  al  out  the 
person  of  the  king.  This  was  the  less  n<  cess;iry, 
because  the  number  of  such  servitors  was  .•■o  great. 
Joab,  David's  chief  commander  at  a  later  date,  is 
said  to  have  had  ten  armor-i)earers,  and  Saul  in  his 
higher  .station  must  have  had  many  more.  I'ndt  r 
these  circumstances,  Saul's  first  acquaintame  with 
David  may  have  been  often  interrupteti  aiid  hence 
comparatively  slight ;  so  tliat  wlien  they  met  again, 
possilily  after  an  inten'al  of  some  considcralile  dura- 
tiiHi,  amid  the  distraction  and  tumult  of  a  war 
which  was  engrossing  every  energy  of  the  king's 
mind,  it  is  not  incredible  that  Saul  at  first  siglit 
may  not  have  recognized  the  sliepherd  boy  whom 
he  had  (icca.sionally  seen ;  <•  while  lus  to  I  )a\  id  him- 
self it  is  not  to  be  sujiposed  that  he  would  put 
forward  any  olitrusive  claim  to  the  king's  recogni- 
tion on  the  i;rouMd  of  iiis  former  services. 

Again,  it  is  objected  tliat  Saul's  inquiry  of  .Miner, 
papbiin  of  the  host  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5.5),  aflcr  David's 
Hkiyiiig  of  (ioliath,  "  Whose  son  is  this  youth,"  is 
extraordinary,  if  David  lia<l  really  sti.od  in  the  rela 
tion  to  Saul  wiiicli  the  pn-vioiis  nccoiint  has  men- 
tioned. IJut  a-s  Kurtz  niiiarks  (ller/og's  liiid- 
Kiiryl:.   iii.  300),  the  iiii]Mirt  of  the  (lucstion  may 

*  "  ThR  phyiloal  duTclopmcnt  is  much  more  mpiil 
D  th^EaHt  thiin  iiiiionKitt  us,  ami  ii  jounn  |>rrson  ttu're 
lOon  piuiw  out  if  llir-  kmiwlc'ltfi!  of  tlifk«o  from  wliom 
lj«  U  nejiaratea.  For  wnm-  very  iiiliTwttlnK  mimrks 
»D  tbla  point,  see  Thonisou'^  Luiul  awl  lk>ok,  il.  \Wi. 
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• 
have  been  not  so  much  who  is  Javid's  fathtr  as  to 
his  name  merely,  as  what  is  David's  ancestry,  bii 
jKU-eiitage  and  rank  in  life.  Sauk  may  have  been 
iudilii-rent  respecting  the  family  of  his  harp-playei 
and  armor -bi-arer;  but  after  the  victory,  wlien  the 
successful  champion,  according  to  the  terms  which 
Saul  himself  had  proposal,  was  about  to  become 
his  son-in-law  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2.5),  it  was  obviously 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  him  to  obtain  more 
particular  information  respectijig  his  birth  and  con- 
nections. 

It  is  affirmed  also  tliat  the  account  of  David  at 
the  time  of  his  first  introduction  to  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  18),  as  "  a  mighty  v:iliant  man,  and  a  man 
of  war,"  is  out  of  place  there,  because  he  had  not 
yet  displayed  the  mihtary  qualities  ■which  those 
words  ascribe  to  him.  This  description,  as  Winer 
admits  (Rculw.  i.  2G0),  may  be  merely  prolcptie, 
inserted  by  the  historian  not  of  course  as  repre- 
senting what  David  was  at  that  time,  but  what  he 
was  known  to  be  in  history  to  readers  of  the  story. 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  prefer  to  say,  that  his  conflicts 
with  the  lion  and  the  bear  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35) 
had  alieaily  furnished  such  proofs  of  heroism,  that 
none  who  knew  him  could  fail  to  discern  in  him 
the  future  warrior  {Buvks  of  i^amutl,  p.  171, 
Clark's  Lilirary).  Stanley  (see  I.  4  above)  thinks 
that  David  may  already  have  fought  against  the 
I'liilistines,  and  was  known  to  some  of  Saul's  guards 
for  his  military  exploits.  But  this  supposition  im- 
plies in  eflect  that  the  two  parts  of  the  narrative 
:ire  inconsistent  with  each  other;  for  David's  awk- 
wardness in  the  use  of  weapons  when  he  assumed 
the  championship  against  CioUath  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
38  ff.)  shows  that  he  was  then  inexperienced  in 
war. 

Another  allegation  is  that  the  statement  in  1 
Sam.  xvii.  54,  that  "  David  took  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  and  brought  it  to  Jerus;deni,"  must  cer- 
tainly be  an  anachronistic  addition  to  the  history, 
because  .Jerusalem  was  not  then  in  possession  of 
the  Hebrews,  but  was  captured  by  David  (or  Joab) 
at  a  later  period  (1  Chr.  xi.  4  ff.).  But  the 
statement  in  that  passage  really  is  that  Ilavid  took 
at  that  time  not  Jerusidem  it.self,  but  the  fortress 
of  .lerusalem,  the  citadel  on  Alount  Zion  (called 
after  him  the  city  of  David),  which  had  not  before 
been  wrested  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  (Josh. 
XV.  C3).  As  to  Jerusalem  itself,  »'.  e.  the  other  hills 
and  the  suburbs  which  the  city  comjirised,  we  read 
that  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews  from 
the  time  of  their  lirst  airival  on  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  days  of  Joshua  (Judg.  i.  8,  21).  David 
at  first  deposited  the  armor  of  (.ioliath  in  his  own 
tent  or  liou.se  at  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  x^ii.  54);  but 
it  was  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  such  a 
trojihy  after  a  time  would  be  placed  in  some  more 
])ulilic  custody.  No  one  can  seriously  think  that 
this  statement  conilicts  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  D,  from 
which  it  ap|>ears  that  the  sword  of  (ioliath  wna 
found  in  the  siuictu.ary  at  Non  at  the  time  of 
David's  interview  with  the  jiricst  .Miimelech.  Nor 
is  such  a  return  of  l)a\id  to  rielblehem,  to  leave 
there  the  s]ioils  of  war  or  to  visit  his  friends,  incon- 
sistent with  1  Sam.  xviii.  2,  where  it  is  s;ud  that  Saul 
did  not  permit  him  any  more  "  to  go  to  his  father's 


Joscphus  (.4n(.  tI.  9,  §  1)  days  that  eren  a  few  yean 
olnpsfil  l>etwfon  DnviJ's  lenvIiiK  tlie  court  of  Snul,  and 
tlirir  nnotliic  npiln  in  the  rauip  from  wliich  D(ItI4 
went  fortli  tu  flglit  Ooliatli.  H 
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bouse."  The  meaning  in  that  passage  is  that 
David  was  henceibrth  to  attach  himself  to  Saul  as 
one  of  his  personal  retinue,  and  not  again,  as  he 
had  formerly  done,  resume  his  occupation  as  a 
shepherd. 

Dean  Stanley  has  three  Lectures  on  David  in 
his  History  of  the  Jewish  Church  (ii.  49-155).  He 
has  presented  there  essentially  the  same  facts  and 
aspects  of  character  that  are  brought  before  us  in 
the  preceding  sketch:  but  with  the  advantage  of 
making  the  picture  more  living  and  real  by  being 
put  in  the  frame-work  of  the  history  and  finished 
with  minuter  touches.  Of  David's  personal  appear- 
inee  in  his  boyhood,  1  e  retains  in  his  Lectures  the 
description  pre\iously  given  in  the  Dictionary  (p. 
^53).  Against  one  of  the  traits  in  this  figure 
Dietrich  urges  an  objection  from  an  unexijected 
juarter.  He  understands  (Ges.  Ueb.  unci  Chakl. 
Handw.  p.  IG,  6te  Aufl.)  that  what  the  A.  V.  ren- 
■lers  "  a  pillow  of  goafs  hair,"  which  ISIichal  placed 
in  David's  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13),  was  in  reality  a 
texture  of  goat's  hair,  a  sort  of  wig  which  she  put 
around  the  head  of  the  teraphim  or  image  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  like  David's  hafr,  and  thus  deceive 
Saul's  messengers.  On  that  view  of  the  case,  he 
Bays,  the  stratagem  presupjwses  that  David's  hair 
was  black,  that  teing  the  usual  coloi  cf  goat's  hair 

tn  Palestine.  Fiirst  also  (i.  25)  refers  ''3'1K5"TS 
not  to  the  hair,  but  to  the  countenance  of  David. 
Bunsen  {Bibeboerk,  ii.  Iter  Theil,  p.  122)  says: 
"  roth  lean  (jici,  WTtl.  rithhch.  An  die  Haare  ist 
dabei  wol  nicht  zu  denken."  Its  being  used  of 
Esau,  Gen.  xxv.  25,  is  not  decisive,  for  being  generic 
(=  "  reddish  " ),  it  admits  of  that  application  or  the 
one  claimed  here.  The  older  translators  often  ren- 
der mechanically  (hence  perhaps  irvp'pd.K-t]s,  Sept. ; 
and  rufus,  ^'ulg. ).  It  was  because  David  appeared 
BO  boyish  (ruddy  and  fair),  that  Goliath  looked  on 
him  with  contempt  (1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42).  It 
does  not  apf;ear  why  he  should  be  thought  less  a 
warrior  for  being  red-haired. 

In  regard  to  the  variations  which  appear  in  the 
mode  of  relating  David's  history,  Kurtz  has  well 
stated  and  answered  the  current  objections  in  his 
article  on  David  in  Herzog's  Real-Kncyk.  iii.  298- 
307.  He  does  not  consider  them  to  be  of  any 
great  moment.  See  also  Havernick's  Einl.  in  das 
A.  Test.  ii.  135  ff.  for  the  grounds  of  a  similar 
conclusion.  Tholuck  has  given  a  good  sketch  of 
David's  outward  life  in  its  relation  to  his  writings, 
and  has  grouped  together  on  that  basis  the  princi- 
pal psalms  which  he  would  refer  to  him  as  the 
author  ( tlbersetzung  u.  Auslegung  der  Psalmen,  § 
3).  I'erowne's  remarks  here  are  valuable  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  connection  between 
the  Psalmist's  inner  and  outward  life  as  expressed 
in  hi?  poetry  (Book  of  Psidms,  i.  xviii.-xxiv.). 
Chandhi's  Life  of  David  (Oxford,  1853),  though 
antiquated  in  some  respects,  still  remains  one  of  our 
best  helps  for  the  study  of  David's  history.  Herder 
commends  it  strongly  {Stuflium  der  Theologie,  8ter 
Brief).  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  /llustrniicms  furnish 
useful  information  on  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
.•areer  of  the  poet-king.  There  is  a  collection  of 
sermons,  David,  der  Koniy,  by  F.  W.  Krum- 
macher  (1860),  similar  to  those  on  Elijah  and 
Elisha  by  the  same  author,  which  have  obtained 
w  much  celebrity. 

On  the  probable  scene  of  David's  encounter  with 
Goliath  (  Wady  es-Smnpt  =  Valley  of  FJah,  3  J 
lours  southwest  of  Jerusalem),  see  Rob.  Bibl.  Res. 
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ii.  350,  1st  ed. ;  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
363  ;  Porter's  Giant  Cities,  &c.,  p.  223  ;  Sepp's 
Jerusalem  u.  das  heil.  Land,  i.  57 ;  Tobler's  Dritle 
Wandermuj,  p.  122.  H. 

DAVID,  CITY  OF.     [Jerusalem.] 

DAY  ( Yom,  D1^,  perhaps  from  CH^,  iaivai,  to 
be  warm).  The  variable  length  of  the  natural  day 
("  ab  exortu  ad  occasum  solis,"  Censor,  de  Die  Nat. 
p.  23)  at  diflPerent  seasons  led,  in  the  very  earliest 
times,  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  rev- 
olution of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time.  The 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in  different 
nations:  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Nu- 
remberg) reckonefl  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor. 
Oriff.  V.  30);  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon; 
the  Romans  from  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  ii. 
79);  the  Athenians  and  others  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set (Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  3;  Gell.  iii.  2). 

The  Hebrews  naturally  adopted  the  latter  reckon- 
ing (Lev.  xxiii.  32,  "  from  even  to  even  shall  ye 
celebrate  your  sabbath")  from  Gen.  i.  5,  "the 
evening  and  the  morinng  were  the  first  day  "  (a 
passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted  to 
Alexander  the  Great  ( Gem.  Tamid,  66,  1 ;  Reland, 
A7ii.  Hebr.  iv.  1,  §  15).  Some  (as  in  Godwyn's 
Moses  and  Aaroii)  argue  foolishly  from  Matt,  xxviii. 
1,  that  they  began  their  civil  day  in  the  morning; 
but  the  expression  i-nKpciiffKovari  shows  that  the 
natural  day  is  there  intended.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions " evening-morning "=  day  (Dan.  viii.  14; 
LXX.  vvx6-niJ.epov\  also  2  Cor.  xi.  25),  the  Hindoo 
ahoratra  (Von  Bohlen  on  Gen.  i.  4),  and  wx^tj- 
jxipov  (2  Cor.  xi.  25).  There  was  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Athenians,  Arabians,  and  ancient  Teu- 
tdns  (Tac.  Germ,  xi.,  "  nee  dierum  numerum  ut 
apud  nos,  sed  noctium  computant  .  .  .  nox  ducere 
diem  videtur"),  and  Celtic  nations  (Cses.  de  B.  G. 
vi.  18,  "  ut  noctem  dies  subsequatur  ").  This  mode 
of  reckoning  was  widely  spread.  It  Is  found  in  tho 
Roman  law  (Gains,  i.  112),  in  the  Nibelungenlied, 
in  the  Salic  law  {inter  decem  noctes),  in  our  own 
terms  "  ioTt-7iight,"  "  seven-nights "  (see  Orelli, 
&e.  in  loc.  Tac.),  and  even  among  the  Siamese 
("they  reckon  by  nights,"  Bowring,  i.  137)  and 
New  Zealanders  (Taylor's  Te~lka-Maui,  p.  20). 
No  doubt  this  arose  from  the  general  notion  "  that 
the  first  day  in  Eden  was  36  hours  long  "  (Light- 
foot's  Works,  ii.  334,  ed.  Pitman;  Hes.  Theogon. 
p.  123 ;  Aristoph.  Av.  003 :  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
iv.  274).  Kalisch  plausibly  refers  it  to  the  use  of 
lunar  years  (Gen.  p.  67).  Sometimes,  however, 
they  reckoned  from  sunriee  (f]fiepovvKTioi>,  comp. 
Ps.  i.  2;  Lev.  vii.  15). 

*  The  Hebrew  custom  of  reckoning  the  day  from 
evening  to  evening,  arose  from  the  use  of  the  lunar- 
calendar  in  regulating  the  feast-days,  and  other 
days  of  religious  observance.  It  was  not  "  adopted 
from  Gen.  i.  5,"  where  the  A.  V.  (the  evening  ana 
the  moi-nlng  were  the  first  day)  misrepresents  the 
sacred  writer's  meaning,  assuming  a  construction 
of  the  Hebrew  which  is  grammatically  impossible. 
The  true  construction  is:  Ami  there  was  evening 
(the  close  of  a  period  of  light),  and  there  was 
morning  (the  close  of  a  period  of  darkness),  one 
day.  So  De  AVette:  "  Und  .w  ward  Abend  una 
ward  ^Sorgen,  Lin  Tag.''  So  also  Keil;  and  he 
adds.  p.  18 :  "  Hieraus  folgt,  dass  die  Schiipfungs- 
tage  nicht  von  Abend  zu  Abend,  sondern  .  .  . 
von  Morgen  zu  Morgen  geziihlt  sind."  Delitzsch 
(3d  ed.  p.  100):  "  Nachdem  es  mit  der  Schtipfung 
des  Lichts  Tag   geAVorden,  wurde  es  Abend  uiid 
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mirde  wieder  Morgeii  .  .  .  Ein  Ta<,'."  lAnsjc; 
"  I'lul  so  warJ  es  Abend  und  wai-d  .Mori;en,  der 
erste  Tai:  [Kin  Thi;  liier  f'lir  der  erst*  Tam)." 

The  (I:iy  consisted,  tlieretbre,  of  a  periwl  of  light 
followed  hy  a  period  of  darkness,  hcin;;  reckoned 
from  niornint;  to  niominf:.  In  later  Hebrew  usaf;e 
also,  where  siniply  the  natnral  day  is  meant,  as  in 
Lev.  vii.  15,  tlie  tenninatini,'  limit  is  the  followinj,' 
moniing.  See  furtlicr  in  Ilerzog's  £nci/k:,  iirt. 
Taff  (XV.  410).  T.  J.  U. 

'Hie  .lews  are  supposed,  like  the  modern  Arabs, 
to  have  adopted  from  an  ejirly  period  minute  speci- 
fications of  the  parts  of  tiie  natural  day.  Roughly 
'indeed  they  were  content  to  divide  it  into  "  morn- 
ing, evening,  and  noonday  "  (I's.  Iv.  17);  but  when 
they  wished  for  greater  accuracy  they  pointed  to 
six  unefjual  parts,  each  of  whicii  was  again  subdi- 
vided.    These  are  held  to  ha\e  been :  — 

I.   Aes/iej)h,    T\Vh    (from    F)tt'3,  "to  blow") 

and  Slidchar,  ^HE?,  or  the  dawn.  After  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Persia  they  divided  this  into,  ('0 
the  time  when  the  eastern,  and  (4)  when  the  west- 
em  horizon  was  illuminatetl,  like  the  (ireek  Ix-iico- 
thea  —  Matuta  —  and  Anror.i ;  or  "  tiie  gray  dawn  " 
(Milton ),  and  the  rosy  dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  ilmil 
Shaharaim  as  a  jH'oper  name  (1  (,'hr.  viii.  8).  The 
writers  of  the  .lerus.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  parts,  of  wiiich  the  (1.)  was  Aijelelli  /kisIki- 
char,  "tiie  gazelle  of  the  morning"  [Aijklkth 
Sii.\irAit|,  a  name  by  which  the  Arabians  call  the 
sun  (coiiip.  "eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii.  iJ; 
kfxfpas  ^K((papov,  Sopii.  Anti;/.  109).  This  was 
the  time  wlien  Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi.  2;  .Jolm  xx. 
1;  [lev.  xxii.  10;  ^  iiri(pw(TKov(Tr},  Matt,  xxviii.  1). 
The  other  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  were,  (2.) 
"  when  one  can  distinguish  l>lue  from  white " 
{irpm,  a-KOTtas  en  of/o-r/s,  •Jolm  xx.  1 ;  "  obscurum 
adhuc  cu'])ta'  hicis,"  Tac.  //.  iv.  2).  At  tliis  time 
they  began  to  recite  tiie  pliylacteries.  ('3.)  Cum 
lucescit  oriens  {6p6pos  0a6vs,  Luke).  (4.)  Oriente 
sole  (\iW  Trpco'i,  avaTei\ai/TOS  rov  r]\iov,  Mark 
xvi.  2;   Lightfoot,  Jfor.  Ilebr.  ad  Marc.  xvi.  2). 

H.  Bilker,  ^|7.3.  "sunrise."  Some  suppose  that 
the  .Tews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commencefl 
their  civil  d.ay  at  this  time  until  the  E.\odus  (Jen- 
nings's JeidsJi  Ant.). 

HL  Chom  II(n/,m,  DVPf  CH,  "heat  of  tlie 
day"  ((OS  Siideptidv0n  i)  Vfitpa,  LXX.),  about  9 
o'clock. 

IV.  Tzahnrmm,  D")"^n!J,  "the  two  iioons " 
(Gen.  xliii.  IG;  Deut.  xxviii.  29). 

V.  Runch  hnynm,  CVH  Pl^l,  "  the  cool  (lit. 
wind)  of  the  day."  before  sunset  ((ien.  iii.  8);  so 
calle<l  by  the  I'ersians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iv.  8;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  29). 

VL  Kreb,'Dr)V,  "evening."  Tlie  plira.se  "  be- 
tween the  two  evenings"   {Vjl.  xvi.   12,  xxx.  8), 

"  •  But  thi.'j  precision  apiK-ars  not  merely  by  com- 
pnnng  Miitthnw'ii  ni/ii'a  with  Mark's  ore  «ju  6  rjAiot,  hut 
(till  more  clojirly  by  obi»tTviii();  tlmt  Mark  liiinsolf  sub- 
joins this  clnus«  t<>  ov/ji'at  in  his  own  text  (i.  .T2).  This 
iouhle  iiofc  of  tiino  Mark  introduces  a.s  tacitly  ex- 
jliiiiiiriK  why  tli«  people  of  ("a|HTniiuni  dlil  not  hriiitt 
ihdr  .sick  to  .Icsus  hcforo  tho  siui  went  ilowii  :  thi-y 
wen-  rcslniiiiecl  by  their  scnipli-s  about  tin-  Sjibbath. 
Thomson  {ImivI  iiml  Book,  i.  42t))  rcpn's<-iils  this 
icrupulosify  as  still  entertained  by  many  of  the  caat- 
vn  Jewi  with  whom  be  haa  come  In  contact :  "  A  pro- 
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being  the  ti:ne  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamt 
and  oHering  the  evening  siicritice  (I'lx.  xii.  G,  xxix. 
.■JK),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and 
Samaritans  oij  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
the  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  between 
sunset  and  full  darkness  (Deut.  xvi.  G);  the  Kab- 
biuists  exiJaiiied  it  :is  the  time  lietween  the  begin- 
ning (5€iA.rj  npuia,  "little  evening,"  Hab.)  and 
end  of  sunset  (S.  oxj/ta,  or  real  sunset:  Joseph.  B. 
./.  vi.  9,  §  3;  (Jesen.  s.  v.;  Jahn,  Arclt.  Bibl.  § 
101 ;   liochart,  Ilitroz.  i.  558). 

Since  the  sabbaths  were  reckoned  from  sunset  to 
sunset  (Lev.  xxiii.  32),  the  SabbaUiriaii  Pharisees, 
in  that  spirit  of  scrupulous  sufjerstition  which  so 
often  called  forth  the  rebukes  of  our  Lord,  were  led 
to  settle  the  minutest  rules  for  distinguishing  the 
actual  insldiit  wlien  the  sabbath  began  (o>)/io,  Matt, 
viii.  lG  =  0Te  tSv  6  riKtos,  Mark)."  They  there- 
fore called  the  time  between  the  actu:d  sunset  and 
the  appearance  of  three  Stars  (Maimon.  in  Shiibb. 
cap.  5,  comp.  Neh.  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Talmudists 
decided  that  "  if  on  the  evening  of  the  sabbath  a 
ni.an  did  any  work  after  one  star  had  a])peared,  he 
was  forgiven ;  if  after  the  appearance  of  fico,  he 
must  ofl'er  a  s.acrifice  for  a  donlitful  truisgression ; 
if  after  lliri-e  stars  were  visible,  he  must  offer  a  sin- 
offering;  "  the  order  being  reversed  for  works  done 
on  the  evening  f/ier  the  actu:il  sabbath  (Lightfoot, 
Ilor.  Ilebr.  ad  Matt.  viii.  IG;  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s. 
v.  SfMalhum). 

Helbre  the  C'apti^■ity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
into  three  watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  G,  xc.  4),  namely,  the 
first  watch.  Listing  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii.  19,  A. 
V.  "the  lieginiiiiig  of  the  watehes " )  ^  apx^ 
vvKTus ;  the  "  niiddle  watch  "  (which  proves  the 
statement),  lasting  till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19)  = 
fjLfffov  vvKTwvi  and  the  morning  watch.  Lasting  till 
sunrise  (Ex.  xiv.  24)  =  a/u<^iAy/f7j  vv^  (Iloin.  fl. 
vii.  433).  These  divisions  were  probalily  connected 
with  the  Levitical  duties  in  the  Temple  service. 
The  Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite  of  their  own  def- 
inition, "a  watch  is  the  third  p.ort  of  the  night") 
that  they  always  had  Jour  night-watches  (comp. 
Xeh.  ix.  .3),  but  that  the  fourtli  w.as  counted  as  a 
part  of  the  morning  (Buxtorf 's  Ler.  Tnlin.  s.  v. 
C.arpzov.  .Appar.  Cril.  p.  .'!47;   Peland,  iv.  18). 

In  tiie  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches, 
a  division  borrowed  from  the  tireeks  (Herod,  ix. 
51)  and  L'om.ans  ((puKaKT),  rh  TfToproy  fifpos  T^y 
vvktSs,  Suid.).  These  were,  (1)  oi//e,  o\\>ia,  or  o\pia 
iipa,  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mark  xi.  11; 
.lolin  XX.  19);  (2)  ixfcroyvKTiov,  midnight,  from  9 
till  12  o'clock  (Mark  xiii.  'io);  (3)  a\eK7opo<f>ui>la, 
till  3  in  the  niorning  (.Mark  xiii.  35,  ott.  Aty. ;  3 
Mace.  V.  23);  (4)  irpwt  till  daylireak,  the  same  as 
irpuiia  (iipa)  (John  xviii.  28;  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  6,  § 
5,  xviii.  9,  §  G). 

The  word  held  to  mean  "  hour "  is  first  found 
in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15,  v.  5  (.S'/«i'(}/i,  HyC,  also  "a 
moment,"    iv.   19).      Perhaps   the  .lews,  like  the 

fane  and  most  quarrolsonic  fellow  once  handed  me  hJa 
watch  to  wind  just  alter  sunset  on  Friday  oveniug.  It 
was  now  his  Sabluith,  and  ho  could  not  work.  Thus 
they  still  tithe  mint,  and  ani.se,  and  cummin,  and 
teacli  for  doctrines  the  commandinent.s  of  men,  mak- 
ing v<iid  tlie  liiw  of  OchI  by  their  traditions  (Matt.  xv. 
5).  Tt  WHS  siidi  iK'rverse  tmdilioiis  im  these  that  our 
l.<)ril  nbukcl  when  he  declimsl  tlmt  the  Sabbath  WU 
made  fur  iiiiin,  iiDt  man  for  the  Siibhalh  (.Maik  ii  27).* 
Sec  other  like  examples  on  tho  same  page.  EL 
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Greeks,  learnt  from  the  Babylonians  the  division 
of  the  day  into  12  parts  (Herod,  ii.  109).  In  our 
I^ord's  time  the  division  was  common  (John  xi.  9). 
It  is  probable  that  Ahaz  introduced  the  first  sun- 
dial from  Babylon  (wpo\6yiov,  j'Tl^?'?j  Is- 
xxxviii.  8;  2  K.  xx.  11),  as  Anaximenes  did  the 
first  ffKidOripot'  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arcli.  §  101). 
Possibly  the  Jews  at  a  later  period  adopted  tlie 
clepsydra  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6).  The  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  were  devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi. 
10;  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  &c.). 

On  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  their  week-days 
from  the  sabbath,  see  Lightfoot's  Works,  11.  33i, 
ed.  Pitman.     [Wekk.] 

The  word  "day"  is  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos. 
vii.  5) ;  a  birthday  (Job  iii.  1) ;  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos. 
i.  11;  Job  xviii.  20;  comp.  tempus,  tempora  rei- 
piibllcce,  Cic,  and  dies  Canneims);  the  judgment 
day  (Joel  i.  15;  1  Thess.  v.  2);  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  (John  viii.  50;  Rom.  xiii.  12);  and  in  other 
senses  which  are  mostly  self-explaining.  In  1  Cor. 
iv.  3,  virh  avOpooTTivr^s  vfxepas  is  rendered  "by  man's 
ju(I(/meiit."  "  .lerome,  ad  Alyas.  Qucest.  x.  con- 
siders this  a  Cilicism  (Bocliart,  Hieroz.  ii.  471). 
On  the  prophetic  or  year-day  system  (Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4;  Num.  xiv.  34;  Ez.  iv.  2-6,  &c.),  see  a  treatise 
in  Elliott's  ffor.  Apoc.  iii.  154  ff.  The  expression 
ewiovaiou,  rendered  "daily"  in  Matt.  vi.  11,  is  a 
'in.  \iy.,  and  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  un- 
known to  classical  Greek  {eoiKe  wetrXdcrOai  virh 
Twu  EvayyeKiaTiov,  Orig.  Orat.  c.  16).  The 
Vulg.  has  snpe rsuhsUintirdein,  a  rendering  recom- 
mended by  Abelard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete. 
Theophyl.  explains  it  as  6  iirl  rfj  ovaia  Ka\  ffvcr- 
rdcrei  rjixaiv  aiirapKr^s,  and  he  is  followed  by  most 
commentators  (cf.  Chrysost.  Ho/a.  in  Or.  Domin. 
Suid.  &  Etym.  M.  s.  v.).     Salmasius,  Grotius,  &c., 

arffuing  from  the  rendering  "IHtt  in  the  Nazarene 
(rospel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were^TTjs  eTrioi;- 
(Tijs  TjUfpas,  or  €(s  avpiov  (Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl. 
Sanct.  p.  444  a).  But  see  the  question  examined 
at  full  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alford's  Greek 
Test,  ad  loc. ; ''  Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Wetstein, 
N.  T.  i.  4G1,  &c.     See  Chronology. 

F.  W.  F. 

*  DAY'S  JOURNEY.  Distance  is  often 
reckoned  in  the  Bible  by  this  standard  (see  Gen. 
xxxi.  23;  Ex.  iii.  18;  Num.  xi.  31;  Deut.  i.  2;  1 
K.  xix.  4 ;  2  K.  iii.  9 ;  Jonah  iii.  3,  4 :  Luke  ii.  44 ; 
Acts  i.  12).  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  this 
mode  of  reckoning,  used  vaguely  at  first,  as  being 
dependent  on  circumstances  that  were  liable  to  vary 
in  the  case  of  each  particular  journey,  might  at 
iength  have  become  definite,  so  as  to  denote  a  cer- 
tain distance  traversable  under  conditions  assumed 
IS  always  tlie  same.  Something  like  this  was  true 
no  doubt  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  reck- 
oned by  days  and  at  the  same  time  by  stadia  or 
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«  *  Strictly,  by  "  human  or  man^s  day  "  as  opposed 
to  Christ's  day,  or  that  of  the  final  account :  comp. 
o6e  in  ver.  2.  H. 

6  *  The  reader  will  find  a  much  fuller  note  than 
Vlford's,  on  eTriou'trtoi/  in  Matt.  vi.  11,  in  Dr.  Conaut's 
llattkfw,  ivitk  a  Revised  Version,  p.  30  (New  York 
i860).  The  conclusion  is  that  "  daily  "  of  the  A.  V. 
(8  substantially  correct  and  sanctioned  by  the  best  au- 
thorities, ancient  and  modern.  Dr.  Schaff  supports 
She  same  vie«  in  his  Lan^e^s  Mattkeiv,  p.  121  (Xew 
JforK,  1865).  ilford  makes  cffioi/aioi/  =  "  proper  for 
iustenance."  Ii. 


miles;  so  that,  interchanging  the  two  modes,  thej 
meant  often  by  a  day's  journey  a  fixed  number  of 
stadia  or  miles,  without  taking  into  account  the  cir 
cumstances  which  might  control  the  distance  act- 
ually traversed  in  a  given  instance.  This  later  and 
more  precise  scale  for  measuring  distances  arose 
gradually  among  them,  and  appears  never  to  have 
superseded  altogether  the  more  primitive  method. 
Herodotus  (as  an  example  of  tliis  fluctuation)  de- 
scribes a  day's  journey  at  om  time  as  150  stadia  or 
about  19  Roman  miles,  and  it  another  as  200  sta- 
dia or  nearly  25  such  miles. '^  For  information  on 
this  subject  see  Forbiger's  Handb.  der  Alien  Ge/igr. 
i.  549  ft'.  Roman  mile-stones  are  still  found  en  dif- 
ferent lines  of  travel  in  Palestine,  e  ij.  two  south  of 
Sidon,  on  the  maritime  road  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean (Rob.  BUA.  Res.  iii.  415,  1st  ed.),  and  one  at 
Beth-zur,  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Stan- 
ley's Notices  of  certain  Locaiilies,  &c.,  p.  169). 
The  proverbial  expression  in  Matt.  v.  41,  "  And 
whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
him  twain,"  refers  to  a  foreign  custom  made  famil- 
iar to  the  .Jews  in  the  days  of  their  Roman  sulyec- 
tion.  Most  of  the  Roman  roads  with  their  mile 
stones  {vice  stratm)  have  as  late  an  origin  as  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  A.  d.  193-211. 
Traces  of  them  are  found  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
as  well  as  the  west. 

But  nothing  strictly  correspondent  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  system  of  measurement  (as  far  as  such 
a  system  existed  among  them)  appears  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Hebrews.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  speak  of  a  day's  journey,  they  mean  to 
speak  historically  rather  than  geometrically,  i.  e. 
to  mention  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  jour- 
ney rather  than  any  certain  distance  assigned  by 
universal  consent  to  a  day's  journey.  Hence,  to 
know  the  actual  distance  in  any  instance,  we  must 
know  more  or  less  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  travelling  took  place.  As  the  modes 
of  travelling  were  so  various,  —  as  the  people  jour- 
neyed on  foot,  or  with  horses  and  camels  (though 
if  they  went  in  caravans  the  difference  then  would 
not  be  very  great),  with  flocks  or  without  them, 
with  women  and  children  or  without  them,  across 
plains  or  mountains,  and  with  stations  for  halting 
at  night  along  the  route  at  irregular  intervals,  de- 
termined by  herbage,  streams,  fountains,  and  the 
like,  —  it  is  evident  that  a  fixed  uniformity  must 
have  been  out  of  the  question.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  illustrating  this  uncertainty,  that  the 
pilgrim  caravans  at  the  present  day  occupy  two 
days  in  going  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  about 
25  miles ;  and  yet  a  mounted  horseman  can  easily 
accomplish  the  distance,  rough  as  some  parts  of 
the  way  are,  in  less  than  half  a  day.  Josephus 
states  repeatedly  that  it  was  a  journey  of  three  days 
from  the  Holy  City  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Gali- 
lee.    Dragomen  at  the  present  time,  partly  because 

c  *  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  Persian 
parasang.  "The  truth  is,"  says  Rawlinson  (Herod. 
iii.  200),  ''that  the  ancient  parasang,  like  the  modern 
farsakk,  was  originally  a  measure  of  time  (an  hour), 
not  a  me;vsure  of  distance.  In  passing  from  the  one 
meaning  to  the  other,  it  came  to  mark  a  different 
length  in  different  places,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  couQtry  traversed.  The  modern  farsalch  varies 
also,  but  not  so  much  as  the  parasang,  if  we  can  trust 
Strabo.  It  is  estimated  at  from  3^  to  4  miles,  or  troia 
30  to  35  stadia."  H. 
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Uiey  would  adjust  the  time  to  the  conveineiice  of 
touristj*,  usually  allot  4  days  to  the  journey.  The 
Kiit^lish  consul  at  Jerusalem  (as  happens  to  be 
within  the  writer's  knowledfje)  on  one  occasion  of 
special  emergency  rode  on  horseback  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Nazareth  in  one  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  "  |X)sting  "  (that  of  "  a 
riuiner"  in  I leb.)  as  that  to  which  Job  refers  (ix. 
25),  mentioned  by  hin)  as  an  emblem  of  speed  along 
with  that  of  the  "  swift  ships  "  (lit.  "  reed-skiffs  ") 
and  of  "  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  the  prey,"  must 
be  very  different  from  that  of  ordinary  travellers. 
[See  A.vo.\i(i;i;<.».]  Keland,  therefore,  could  well 
say  (Piiltestina,  p.  400) :  "  Iter  unius  diei,  quod  spa- 
tium  dietam  voeant,  certo  intervallo  defiuiri  vix 
(wtest.  t'larum  est,  pro  locorum  ratione,  et  modo 
iter  faciendi,  diversa  spatia  uno  die  confici." 

One  consequence  of  a  neglect  to  consider  how 
variously  incidental  causes  may  affect  the  length  of 
a  day's  journey  in  the  East  is  that  the  statements 
of  the  sacred  writers  may  not  only  have  been  mis- 
understood, but  charged  with  inaccuracies  and  con- 
tradictions for  which  the  writers  are  not  to  be  held 
accountable.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  when 
the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  are 
mentioned  by  days,  great  latitude  must  be  allowed 
in  judging  of  the  distance,  since  the  movements  of 
the  \ast  concourse  must  often  have  been  hastened 
or  retarded  by  circumstances  of  which  no  account 
is  given.  Tlie  "  eleven  dajs"  journey  from  Horel>, 
by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir  unto  Kadesh-barnea  " 
(iJeut.  i.  2),  as  the  writer  would  merely  insert 
there  a  general  notice  of  the  distance,  are  to  be 
taken  in  all  probability  as  the  days  of  ordinary 
travel  with  camels,  and  not  such  days  as  people 
would  need  with  ffocks  and  herds.  This  specifica- 
tion accords  substantially  with  the  report  of  modern 
travellers  (as  Seetzen,  Kussegger,  Kobuison).  See 
Knolel,  Exetjtt.  Ilaiulb.  ii.  208. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  "  day's  jour- 
ney "  allows  no  proxunate  scale  of  measurement  in 
this  matter  of  distances.  The  itineraries  of  travel- 
lers, ancient  and  modern,  show  that  the  usual  rate 
of  the  foot-journey  (as  it  may  be  called,  since  those 
who  walk  may  exsily  keep  pace  with  those  who 
ride)  varies  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour,  and  as  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  tra\elling  rarely  ex- 
ceeds G  or  8  hours  per  day,  the  distance  of  an  ordi- 
nary day's  journey  may  be  said  to  average  about  25 
or  .'iO  miles."  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  known 
or  probable  circumstances  of  the  case  to  modify  this 
rule,  we  may  safely  follow  it  in  judging  of  the  dis- 
tances represented  by  time  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet 
here,  too,  at  least  in  the  case  of  caravans,  some  al- 
lowance must  be  matle  for  the  shortness  of  the  ffrst 
day's  march.  That  is  usually  restricted  to  2  or  .'J 
hours,  or  even  less,  and  these  the  hours  near  the 
close  of  (he  day ;  and  yet  in  estimating  the  time 
this  short  distance  may  be  reckoned  in  ICjistern  jiar- 
Lmce  as  a  whole  day's  journey.  It  is  so  counted, 
no  doubt,  in  siieaking  of  the  day's  journey  (prob- 
ably in  this  cuic,  if  they  went  thi'out.'h  I'erica,  3  or 
1  miles  only  out  of  Jerusalem)  which  the  parents 
■f  .lesus  made  before  they  discovered  his  absence 
^Luke  ii.  44).  See  the  addition  under  Ukkhotii 
(Amer.  «!.). 

Some  of  the  journeys  nieiitioiip<l  in  the  Script- 
ures confirm  the  general  rule  laid  down  above,  and 


o  *  Dr  RobiiiRon  puts  down  (as  tlio  rule  for  com- 
muting  his  hourx  into  iiiilc.i)  1  hour  with  cunicU  as  « 
21  mlleM,  and  with  horses  or  mules  =  3  uiilus  (Bihl. 
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others  require  some  exceptional  qualification,  eitha 
intimated  in  the  narratives  or  justified  by  them. 
'I'hus,  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  1  tt'. )  sent  messengers  Iroin 
Ca^sarea  to  Jopjja,  distant  about  40  Konian  miles 
(according  to  Iceland's  combination  from  the  Jtiner. 
//urosuli/m.  and  the  ]llner.  Antomn  ),  to  invite 
Peter  to  come  to  him ;  they  started  "ii  the  day  of 
the  vision  in  the  afternoon  (vers.  7,  30),  and  arrived 
at  Joppa  on  the  next  day  about  noon  (ver.  'J):  and 
returning  on  the  morrow,  thej-  reached  Ciisaiea  on 
the  day  following,  the  fourth  from  the  setting  out 
thence.  J'hey  were  unencumberetl  by  any  i)ag- 
gage,  had  in  the  main  a  level  road,  ai  d  could  pro- 
ceed rapidly.  The  return  appears  to  have  occupied 
more  time  than  the  going  to  Joi)pa,  which  wouli'. 
be  a  natural  result  in  the  latter  part  of  a  continu- 
ous journey  of  some  length.  Again,  we  read  in 
Acts  x.xiii.  31  that  the  Koman  chiliarch,  Lysias, 
sent  I'aul  under  a  military  escort  liy  night  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antipatris.  This  latter  place  was 
about  38  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  route  to 
Ca'sarea.  To  perform  the  journey  in  that  time 
would  require  them  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  about 
4  miles  an  hour.  As  those  who  conducted  Paul 
had  a  good  road  (traces  of  the  old  Hon)an  pave- 
ment are  still  visible;  see  Kob.  BM.  Jivs.  iii.  79), 
they  could  accomplish  a  forced  march  of  that  ex- 
tent in  nine  hours.  Sti-aljO  says  that  an  army  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  could  march  from  250 
to  300  stadia  in  a  day,  i.  c.  an  average  of  about  30 
miles.  See  Forbiger's  Iltindb.  dtr  Alttn  Ueoyr  ■ 
551. 

The  distances  indicated  by  such  reckoning  some- 
times agree  remarkably  with  information  derived 
from  other  sources.  Jonah  (iii.  3)  descri!)es  Nin- 
eveh as  "a  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  /.  e.  in  its 
circumference;  for  it  could  have  had  no  diameter 
of  that  extent  unless,  contrary  to  all  precetlent,  it 
was  built  in  a  circle.  The  dimensions  which  Diod- 
orus  (ii.  7)  assigns  to  Nineveh  give  it  a  circuit  of 
about  GO  miles;  and  thus  his  statement  accords 
very  closely  with  that  of  the  prophet,  who  would 
naturally  have  in  view  the  foot-journey  of  about  25 
miles.  I'urther,  Jonah's  "day's  journey  "  in  tlie 
city  (about  25  miles)  delivering  his  message  as  he 
went  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  (Jonah  iii.  4), 
would  be  the  proportionate  length  of  a  street  in  a 
city  whose  longer  sides  according  to  Uiodorus  were 
150  furlongs,  the  shorter  !)0  furlongs.  See  Dr 
Pusey's  Owinitntnrtj  i/n  Joiiuli,  p.  253.  Modern 
investigations  on  the  ground  support  the  same  con- 
clusion (Layard's  yiii.  <tud  Jiiib.  p.  G40).  On  the 
other  hand,  Laban's  overtaking  Jacob  in  seven  days 
when  the  latter  ffed  from  Ilar.ui  to  (iilead,  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  topo- 
graphically impossible,  and  obliges  us  to  resort  to 
suppositions  for  clearing  up  the  difficulty  which  he 
entirely  outside  of  the  hi.story  (see  ll.\i;.\.\,  Amer. 
ed.;  B'tbl.  Sucra,  xxiv.  17G-17'J:  and  Kitto's  Daily 
liibl.  Jllust.  i.  320,  Porter's  ed.  18iiU).  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  Moriah  of  Abraham's  sacrifice 
(Cien.  xxii.  2)  was  the  mount  of  that  name  near 
Jerus;ilem,  or  Gerizim  nesir  Shechem,  depends  in 
part  on  how  we  are  to  dispose  of  the  patriarch's 
journey  of  3  days  from  ilel>r<>n  to  the  place  in- 
tended (see  the  addition  to  Moiti.Mi,  Amer.  ed.). 

The  Isr.ielites  prayed  Pliaraoh  (Ilx.  iii.  18)  to 
allow  them  '•  to  go  a  thrtie  day's  journey  into  the 


Hti.  i.  15,  2d  ed.).     Thin  e8timate  seems  slightly  beIo« 
rather  than  above  tbc  geueral  average.  Ji. 
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jrildeniess,"  in  order  ti>  offt-r  sacritices  to  Jehovah. 
Some  have  supposed  that  Horeb  was  the  place 
which  they  had  in  view  in  making  that  request. 
But  Horeb  is  about  150  miles  from  Suez ;  travellers 
with  camels  occupy  7  days  on  the  way  (Kob.  B'M. 
lies.  i.  GO).  There  is  no  reason  for  finding  a  topo- 
graphical error  in  1  Kings  xix.  4  ff.  It  is  not  meant 
there  that  Elijah  spent  40  days  in  going  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Horeb;  but  that  in  the  strength  of  the 
food  miraculously  provided  for  him  he  wandered  40 
days  and  nights  in  the  desert  before  he  came  to 
that  mount,  as  Israel,  nourished  with  manna  from 
heaven,  wandered  40  years  before  reaching  the 
promised  land.  The  direct  journey  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Horeb  is  one  of  8  or  10  days  only  (see 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Biicher  der  Koniffe,  p.  190). 
The  day's  route  of  the  confederate  kings  of  Israel, 
Judah,  and  Edom  in  their  expedition  against  ^loab 
(2  K.  iii.  9  ff.),  though  not  entirely  certain,  is  less 
uncertain  for  its  being  said  that  they  made  a 
"journey  of  7  days  "  before  reaching  the  border  of 
Moab  (ver.  19).  The  opinion  at  least  must  be 
set  aside  that  they  went  through  Arabia  so  as  to 
march  against  iloab  from  the  south,  as  did  the  Is- 
raelites under  Moses.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  that  journey  in  7  days.  The  note  here  in 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  as  above  (p.  226),  shows  the 
value  of  the  modern  researches  on  questions  of  this 
nature.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  proper  surveys  and  observations  are  soon  to  be 
made,  which  will  remove  the  vagueness  connected 
with  these  calculations  by  time,  and  give  us  a  fixed 
scale  of  distances  at  least  for  the  places  on  this  side 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  reader  may  consult  on  the  topics  of  this  ar- 
ticle, Relaiid,  Pakestinn,  pp.  397,  424,  451;  Pauly, 
Real-Kncyk.  vi.  254  ff.,  and  v.  196  ff. ;  Greswell"s 
Dlssertntions  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  ii. 
1-38-142,  2J9,  iv.  525  ff.;  Winer,  Eenlw.  ii.  561; 
De  Wette,  Lehrb.  der  Ilebr.  Arcliiioluyie,  p.  390 
(1864);  and  Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  Reul-Encyk.  xv. 
157-169.  The  last  wTiter  refers  also  to  Bergier, 
Hist,  des  (/rands  Clieinins  de  V Emp.  ram.,  Brux- 
ell.  1728,  translated  in  Graevii  Thes.  Antt.  Rom. 
tom.  X. ;  and  Pilargix,  De  Lipid.  Rom.  juxta  vias 
posilis.  H. 

*  DAY'S  JOURNEY  ON  THE  SAB- 
BATH.    [Sabbath  Day's  Journey.] 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
umpire  or  arbitrator  (.Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived 
from  day,  in  the  specific  sense  of  a  day  fixed  for 
a  tnal  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  where  avOpunrlvy) 
rifjiepa  —  lit.  man^s  day,  and  so  given  in  WycHffe's 
translation  —  is  rendered  "  ma.n's  Judgment "  in  the 
A.  v.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  German  (eine 
Sache  tayen  ^=  to  bring  a  matter  before  a  court  of 
justice)  and  other  Teutonic  languages.  The  word 
"  daysman  "  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
ii.  c.  8,  in  the  Bible  pubUshed  in  1551  (1  Sam.  ii. 
25),  and  in  other  works  of  the  same  age. 

W.  L.  B. 

DEACON  (StaKOfos--  diaconus).  The  office 
described  by  this  title  appears  in  the  N.  T.  as  the 
correlative  of  eVio-KOTros  [Bishop].  The  two  are 
mentioned  together  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8. 
The  union  of  the  two  in  the  LXX.  of  Is.  Ix.  17, 
may  have  suggested  both  as  fit  titles  for  the  officers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  or  have  led  to  the  atlop- 
tion  of  cne  after  the  other  had  Ijeen  chosen  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  The  coincidence,  at  all  events, 
lOon    attracted    notice,  and  was   appealed    to    by 
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Clement  of  Rome  ( 1  Cor.  xlii. )  as  prophetic.  Likf 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to  hava 
been  first  used  in  its  generic  .sense,  implying  subor- 
dinate activity  (1  Coi.  iii.  5;  2  Cor.  vi.  4),  and 
afterwards  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  connota- 
tion, as  apphed  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  in  the 
Christian  society. 

The  narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this 
office.  The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration  (SiaKovla), 
call  on  the  body  of  believers  to  choose  seven  meu 
"full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,"  whom  they 
"may  appoint  over  this  business."  The  seven  are 
accordingly  appointed,  and  it  is  left  to  them  "  to 
serve  tables  "  —  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
alms  of  the  Church,  in  money  or  in  kind  (Neander. 
Pflanz.  u.  Ltit.  i.  51,  ed.  1847),  while  the  ministr\ 
{^laKovia)  of  the  word  is  resened  for  the  Apostles. 
On  this  view  of  the  narrative  the  seven  were  the 
first  deacons,  and  the  name  and  the  office  were  de- 
rived by  other  Churches  from  that  of  Jerusalem. 
At  a  later  period,  the  desire  to  reproduce  the  apos- 
tolic pattern  led  in  many  instances  to  a  Umitation 
of  the  deacons  in  a  given  diocese  to  the  original 
number  {Cone.  Neocoes.  c.  14). 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
seven  were  not  appointed  to  higher  functions  than 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  N.  T.  They  are 
spoken  of  not  by  that  title  but  as  "  the  seven " 
(Acts  xxi.  8).  The  gifts  implied  in  the  words  "fuU 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom ' '  are  higher 
than  those  requu-ed  for  the  office  of  deacon  in  1 
Tim.  iii.  Two  out  of  the  seven  do  the  work  of 
preachers  and  evangelists.  It  has  been  inferred 
accordingly  (Stanley,  Apostolic  Age,  p.  62),  that 
we  meet  in  this  narrative  with  the  record  of  a 
special  institution  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  and 
that  the  seven  were  not  deacons,  in  the  later  sense 
of  the  term,  but  commissioners  who  were  to  super- 
intend those  that  did  the  work  of  deacons.  There 
are  indications,  however,  of  the  existence  of  another 
body  in  the  Church  of  .Jerusalem  whom  we  may 
compare  with  the  deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tun. 
iii.  8.  As  the  irp^ff^vrepoi  of  Actj  xiv.  23,  sv. 
6 ;  1  Pet.  V.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  in 
years,  so  the  vewnpoi  or  veavlaKoi  of  Acts  v.  6, 
10  were  probably  not  merely  young  men,  but  per- 
sons occupying  a  distinct  position  and  exercising 
distinct  functions  (cf.  ^losheim  de  Reb.  Christ,  p. 
118).  The  identity  of  iiri(TKo-Koi  and  TrpfafivTepoi 
has  been  shown  under  Bishop;  and  it  is  natural 
to  infer  fi'om  this  that  there  was  a  similar  relation 
between  the  two  titles  of  SiaKoi/Oi  and  vewTepoi. 
The  parallelism  of  6  vewrepos  and  6  ZiaKovcov  in 
Luke  xxii.  26,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Assuming  on  these  data  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  we  have  to  ask  — 

(1.)  To  what  previous  organization,  if  .iny,  the 
order  is  traceable  ? 

(2.)  What  were  the  qualifications  and  fiuictions 
of  the  men  so  designated  ? 

I.  As  the  constitution  of  the  .Jewish  synagogue 
had  its  elders  (D*'3i7.T)  or  pastors  (r??"!?)*  sc 
also  it  had  its  subordinate  officers  (D''3jn),  the 
uTTtipfTai  of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  work  it  was  to  giv«> 
the  reader  the  rolls  containing  the  lessons  for  the 
day,  to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open  and  close  it 
at  the  right  times  (Synagogue;  and  see  Winer). 
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(t  was  natural  that  when  the  Galilean  disciples 
found  themselves  at  tlie  head  of  coiigreipitions  of 
their  own,  tiiey  should  adopt  this  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  arran'^euients  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  and  accordingly  the  i/ecorepoi  of  Acts  v. 
do  what  tiie  uTnjperai  of  the  synaj^ogue  would  have 
done  under  like  circumstances. 
.  II.  The  moral  qualifications  described  in  1  Tim. 
111.  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a  deacon  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bishop.  The 
deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be  "given 
to  hospitality,"  nor  to  be  "apt  to  teach."  It  was 
enough  tor  them  to  "  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith 
in  a  pure  conscience."  They  were  not  to  gain  their 
living  by  disreputable  occupations  (fii]  alffxpo- 
KepS('is).  On  offering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  to  be  suliject  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
Lii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfiictorily  were  to  enter 
on  it.  On  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
events  of  Acts  vi.,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
N.  r.  that  they  were  appointed  Ity  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  what  was  so 
familiar  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  or  functions  woidd  not  have  been 
omitted  in  tliis  instance,  and  therefore  that  in  this 
re.spcct  the  later  practice  of  the  timrch  was  in 
harmony  with  the  earlier.  What  the  functions  of 
the  deacons  were  we  are  left  to  infer  from  that 
later  practice,  from  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue 
and  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.  From 
these  data  we  may  think  of  the  vturepoi  in  the 
(Church  of  .lernsalem  as  preparing  the  rooms  in 
which  the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  out  of  the  conniion  fund,  at  first  with 
no  direct  supervision,  then  under  tliat  of  the  Seven, 
and  afterwards  imder  the  elders,  niaintH-iining  order 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  disci])les  to  break 
bread,  l)apti/,ing  new  converts,  distributing  tlie 
bread  and  the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  wliicli 
the  Apostle  or  his  re])resentative  had  blessed.  In 
the  Asiatic  and  Greek  churches,  in  which  the  sur- 
render of  proi)erty  and  consequent  dependence  of 
large  nimibers  on  the  common  treasury  had  never 
been  carried  to  the  same  extent,  this  work  would 
be  one  of  less  difficulty  than  it  was  when  "  the 
Grecians  numnured  against  the  Hebrews,"  and 
hence  probably  it  was  that  the  .appointment  of  the 
Seven  stands  out  as  a  solitary  fact  with  nothing 
answering  to  it  in  the  later  organization.  M'hat- 
ever  alms  there  were  to  be  distributed  would  nat- 
undly  p.Lss  thrimgli  their  hands,  and  the  other  func- 
tions continued  probably  as  before.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  lielonged  to  the  office  of  a  deacon 
to  teach  publicly  in  the  Clnirch.  The  possession 
of  any  s|)ecial  ^dpKTfia  would  lead  naturally  to  a 
higher  work  an<l  office,  but  the  idea  tliat  the  diac- 
onatc  wa.s  but  a  prol)atioii  tlirough  which  a  man 
had  to  pass  liefore  he  could  be  an  elder  or  bishop 
«ius  foreign  to  the  eonstitutifni  of  the  Church  of 
(he  1st  century.  Whatever  countenance  it  may 
receive  from  the  common  patristic  intepretation  of 
1  Tim.  iii.  K!  fcf.  Mstius  and  Ilannnond  ntl  loc), 
there  can  be  little  doubt  (as  all  the  hii^'lier  order  of 
ex[K)sitors  have  felt,  cf.  Wiesinger  and  I"llicott  ad 
!"!■.)  that  when  .St.  I'aul  spe.aks  of  the  Ka\ut  Ba.0 
u,6^,  which  is  gained  l)y  those  who  "do  the  otiiee 
of  a  deacon  well,"  he  refers  to  the  honor  which  be- 
loncrs  essentially  to  the  lower  work,  not  to  th.at 
which  they  were  to  find  in  promotion  to  a  liii;lier. 
Traces  of  the  primitive  constitution  and  f)f  the 
M'rmancnce  of  the  diaconate  are  found  even  in  the 
nore  developed  system  of  which  we  find  the  coni- 
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mencement  in  the  Ignatian  epistles.  Originallf 
the  deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of  t\w  bishop- 
elder  of  a  Church  of  a  given  district.  When  the 
two  names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the 
bishop  presided,  whether  as  primus  inter  jxires,  or 
with  a  more  absolute  authority  over  many  elders 
the  deacons  appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly 
on  him  and  not  on  the  presbyters,  and  as  being 
his  ministers,  the  "  eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop  " 
{('oiml.  Aposl.  ii.  44),  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  against  the  elders.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  laws  Uke  those  of  Cone.  Nic.  c.  18;  Cone. 
Carlh.  iv.  c.  37,  enjoinhig  greater  humility,  and 
lience  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius  as 
to  tlie  reverence  due  to  deacons  {£p.  ad  Trail,  c. 
3;  ad  Smyrn.  c.  8).  E.  H.  P. 

*  We  think  it  proper  to  add  a  few  remarks  to 
this  article,  supplementary  in  part,  and  in  part  by 
way  of  dissent. 

(1.)  The  diaconate  or  office  of  help,  like  the 
presbytero-episcopate,  grew  out  of  the  apostolic 
office,  which  at  first  embraced  all  the  ministerial 
functions  and  duties.  Christ  did  not  appoint, 
either  directly  or  by  verbal  command,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  but  he  chose  apostles  and 
endowed  them  with  his  Spirit,  under  whose  guid- 
ance they  divided  their  labor  with  proper  regard  to 
times  and  sea.sons,  and  founded  such  institutions 
in  the  Church  as  were  useful  and  necessary.  The 
diaconate  originated  in  the  congregation  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  and  on  the  occasion  recorded  in 
-Vets  vi.  1-7. 

(2. )  The  Seven,  ol  firrd,  elected  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  (Acts  vi.  3,  cf.  xxi.  8),  were  not  extra- 
ordinary commissioners  or  siqierintendents  of  dea- 
cons (Stanley,  I'lumptre),  but  deacons  in  the  prim- 
itive sense  of  the  term ;  for  their  office  is  expressly 
described  as  StaKovla,  li^lp,  and  hiaKovftv  rpaire- 
(.aiy,  /<>  serve,  or  iriiit  upon,  tlie  tables,  I.  e.  to 
distribute  food  to  the  widows  and  the  poor  (.Vets  vi. 
1,  2).  ExegeticaJ  tradition  is  almost  unanimously 
in  favo'-  of  this  view,  and  the  latest  and  best  com- 
mentators sustain  it  (comp.  Meyer,  Alford  and 
Lange-l-echler  on  Acts  vi.  3).  In  the  ancient 
church  the  number  seven  wa.^  even  consideifd  bind 
ing;  and  at  Home,  for  example,  as  late  as  the  third 
century,  there  were  only  seven  deacons,  though  the 
number  of  presbyters  amounted  to  forty.  The 
name  seven  is  no  argument  against  this  ^iew;  for 
the  word  deacons  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Acts. 
There  is  indeed  some  difference  between  the  ajiostolic 
deacons  and  the  ecclesi;istical  deacons,  a  difference 
which  is  acknowledged  by  (^hrysostom,  GLcumeniua 
and  others  (see  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  SiaKovos)', 
>iut  the  latter  were  universally  regarded  as  the  legit- 
imate successors  of  the  fofner  —  as  nuich  so  .is  the 
presbyters  were  the  successors  of  the  irpfa^i'iTtpot 
-~-  iiria-Koiroi  of  the  N.  T.,  —  notwithstanding  the 
changes  in  their  duties  and  relations.  "  In  these 
early  days,"  says  Alford,  on  Acts  vi.  3,  "titles 
sprung  out  of  realities,  and  were  not  mere  hierarch- 
ical cla.ssifieations."  Ilackett  sjiys,  on  Acts  vi.  3 
(p.  110,  2d  ed.),  "Tlie  general  opinion  at  present 
is.  that  this  order  arose  fi-oni  the  institution  of  the 
Seven,  but  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
duty  at  first  a.ssigned  to  them." 

(•'5.)  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  as- 
simiption  (of  Mosheim.  Mack,  Kuiuoel,  Olshauscn, 
Meyer,  Conybeare  and  llowson,  Stanley,  and  the 
writer  of  the  above  article)  that  the  '^  tfmng 
(younger)  tnen "  mentioned  in  -Vets  v.  (ol  vfur 
Ttpoi,  ver.  G,  and  oi  vfavlffKoi,  ve^.  ID;  comp.  Lukt 
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ixii.  2(j,  where  6  vedorepos  is  used  as  equivalent 
lo  &  SiaKjydv)  were  identical  with  deacons  and  reg- 
ularly appointed  church  officers  whose  official  duty 
required  them  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  N.  T.  of  such  an  ecclesias- 
tical class  as  ol  vedrepoi,  in  distinction  from  the 
irpecrlSvTepoi  (who  first  appear  Acts  xi.  30),  and  the 
alternate  u.;e  of  veavicKoi  in  ver.  10  of  the  same 
persons  is  against  it.  Nor  was  the  burial  of  the 
dead  ever  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  deacon's  duty, 
but  was  left  during  the  first  three  centuries  to  the 
kindness  of  friends  and  neighbors,  until  a  special 
class  of  officers  called  copinUe  (variously  derived 
from  KOird^eii',  qwiencere,  or  from  KoirerSs,  plmctus, 
or  from  KOKidca,  lihornre)  among  the  Greeks,  and 
fiiAs  irii,  fossores  among  the  Latins,  were  appointed 
f<M-  this  office,  at  least  in  large  cities,  as  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  case  before  us  the  removal  and 
burial  of  the  bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  was 
in  all  probability  a  voluntary  service,  for  which  the 
younger  members  of  the  congregation  would  nat- 
urally offer  themselves  fi'om  a  sense  of  propriety, 
or  in  obedience  to  Jewish  custom,  or  on  a  hint  given 
by  Peter.  (So  Neander,  Geschic/ite  der  PJian- 
zitng,  i.  67 ;  R.  Rothe,  Anfdnye  der  •  Chnstl. 
Kircke,  p.  163  flf. ;  and  De  Wette,  Alford,  Hackett, 
Lechler  in  loc.) 

'  (4.)  The  diaconate  of  the  Apostolic  Church  can- 
not be  derived  (as  is  done  in  the  above  article) 
from   the   office   of    "ministers"    or    "sei"vants" 

(0*^3^0,  lirrjpeTai,  Luke  iv.  20,  cf.  John  vii.  32) 

in  the  .Jewish  synagogue,  whose  business  was  simply 
to  open  and  close  the  synagogues,  to  keep  them 
clean,  and  to  hand  out  the  books  to  the  reader. 
The  correspondence  between  the  Christian  trpecr- 

^urepot  and  the  Jewish  zekemm  (D^DpT)  is  no 
reason  why  the  diaconate  should  have  had  a  Jewish 
precedent.  There  were  no  officers  in  the  syna- 
gogue similar  to  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  dea- 
conesses. 

(5.)  The  diaconate  was  instituted  first  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  Those  who  held  the 
office  were  alms-distributors  and  nurses,  the  deacons 
for  the  male  portion  of  the  congregation,  the  dea- 
conesses for  the  female.  But  this  cai-e  was  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal,  and  implied  instruction  and 
consolation  as  well  as  bodily  relief;  for  Christian 
charity  uses  poverty  and  affliction  as  occasions  for 
leading  the  soul  to  the  source  of  all  comfort.  Hence 
Paul  counts  the  helps  and  ministrations  {avn- 
\-f)^eis)  among  the  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.  28). 
Hence  the  appointment  of  such  men  for  the  office  of 
deacons  as  were  of  strong  faith  and  exemplary  piety 
(Acts  vi.  3;  1  Tim.  iii.  8  ff. ;  comp.  the  jxaprvpov- 
fxtuous.  Acts  vi.  3,  and  aviy kKtitoi,  1  Tim.  iii. 
13).  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  already  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  tlie  diaconate  was  the  stepping-stone  to 
the  higher  office  of  the  presbyterate  which  had  the 
charge  of  public  instruction,  church  government, 
and  general  pastoral  care.  Stephen  preached  and 
prepared  the  way  for  Paul's  ministry  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  Philip,  another  of  the  seven  deacons  of  -Jeru- 
salem, subsequently  labored  as  an  evangelist  (Acts 
xxi.  8).  The  patristic  interpreters  refer  the  passatre 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  to  promotion  from  the  office  of 
leacon  to  that  of  presbyter.  [Degkke,  Araer.  ed.] 
put  we  should  not  confound  the  liberty  of  the 
•jjostolic  church  with  the  fixed  ecclesiastical  order 
if  a  later  age.  In  the  fullness  of  the  IIolv  Spirit 
Uid    under  the  guidance  of  inspired  apostles,  the 
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Church  of  the  first  century  stood  above  the  need  of 
the  mechanism  of  office,  and  Divine  charity  waa 
the  leveller  and  equalizer  of  all  class  distinctions. 

P.  S. 

DEACONESS  (Sict/cows :  diaconissa,  Tert.). 
The  word  Siolkouos  is  found  in  Rom.  xvi.  1  asso- 
ciated with  a  female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  apostolic  age, 
as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later  (Pliny,  Jip. 
ad  Traj.),  an  order  of  women  bearing  that  title, 
and  exercising  in  relation  to  their  own  sex  functions 
which  were  analogous  to  those  of  the  deacons.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  women 
mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6,  12,  belonged  to  such  au 
order  (Herzog,  Real- hMcykl.  s.  v.).  The  riu'ea 
given  as  to  the  conduct  of  women  in  1  Tiin.  iii.  H, 
Tit.  ii.  3,  have  in  Mke  manner  been  refen'ed  to 
them  (Chrysost.,  Theophyl.,  Hamm.,  Wiesinger, 
«f/ foe),  and  they  have  been  identified  even  with 
the  "widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10  (Schaff,  Aposl 
Kirche,  p.  356  [Amer.  ed.  in  Enghsh  p.  .535  ft'.]). 

In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  wi-iters  have  transferred  to  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church  the  organization  of  a 
later.  It  was  of  coiu-se  natural  that  the  example 
recorded  in  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  should  be  followed  by 
others,  even  when  the  Lord  was  no  1'  j^gc r  with  his 
disciples.  The  new  life  which  pervaded  the  whole 
Christian  society  (Acts  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  31,  32)  would 
lead  women  as  weD  as  men  tj  devote  themselves  to 
labors  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that  the  true 
OprjcTKeia  of  Christians  consisted  in  "  visiting  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow "  would  make  this  the 
special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to  under- 
take it.  The  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  (cf.  Grot,  on  Rom.  xvi.  1) 
would  make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women 
should  be  employed  largely  in  the  direct  personal 
application  of  Christian  truth  (Tit.  ii.  3,  4),  pos- 
sibly in  the  preparation  of  female  catechumens. 
Even  the  later  organization  implies  the  previous 
existence  of  the  germ.s  from  which  it  was  developed. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  imply  a  recognized  body  bearing  a 
distinct  name.  The  "  widows  "  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10 
were  clearly,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  ver.  9  was  acted 
on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able  to  discharge 
the  active  duties  of  life,  and  were  therefore  main- 
tained by  the  Church  that  they  might  pass  their 
remaining  days  in  "prayers  night  and  day."  The 
conditions  of  v.  10  may,  however,  imply  that  those 
only  who  had  been  previously  active  in  ministeruig 
to  the  brethren,  who  had  in  that  sense  been  dea- 
conesses, were  entitled  to  such  a  maititenance.  For 
the  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Widow. 
On  the  existence  of  deaconesses  in  the  apostolic 
age,  see  Mosheim,  de  Reb.  Chrid.  p.  118;  Nean- 
der, Pflam.  u.  Leit.  i.  265;  Augusti,  Handb.  der 
Chrhl  Archdnl.  ii.  3.  _E._H.  P.  _ 

*  Ziegler's  De  Dlnconis  et  Diaconissis  vetent 
Ecclesice  (Wittenbergse,  1678),  a  monograph  of 
sterling  value,  should  not  be  left  out  of  the  list 
here.  The  reader  will  find  the  argument  for  "  dea- 
conesses "  in  the  primitive  church  well  stated  by 
Dr.  Schaflf  in  his  History  uf  the  Apostolic  Church, 
p.  535.  He  understands  the  controverted  kutu- 
Keyeffdoo,  1  Tim.  v.  9,  of  "  election  and  ordina- 
tion"  to  this  particular  otiSce.  Pressens^  also 
(ffistoirt  des  troia  jxremiers  Siedes,  ii.  234)  holds 
to  the  existence  of  this  order  of  women  in  the  first 
Cliriatian  age,  but  places  it  not  so  much  on  thf 
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^uiid  of  explicit  Scri|iture  jiroof,  as  that  of  gen- 
2r!il  fitness  and  pri^lialiility.  Huther's  view  is  not 
es.senti:dly  ditterent  from  tliis.  Witliout  supfposini; 
tliat  the  widows  ni  (luestion  were  lijnnally  set  apart 
to  an  otticicU  work  at  this  early  i>eriod,  he  thinks 
tiiat  their  "  lieinj,'  put  on  the  roll  "  {KaTaKiyfaddi] 
jC  tiiose  wholly  supixirtetl  by  the  (  hurch  would 
naturally  hritii,'  with  it  the  result,  as  it  did  the  oh- 
liijation,  of  devoting  themselves  to  sueh  works  of 
benevolenee  as  were  suited  to  their  age  and  sex. 
(.Sec  in  Meyers  Comtn.  ilb.  das  X.  Test.  viii.  fi4.) 
Out  of  this  Aii.tiitz  may  have  grown  the  female 
liaconate  of  later  times 

Kev.  J.  S.  Ilowson,  I).  U.,  has  written  a  valu- 
able treatise  on  this  subject:  Jftuconenses ;  or, 
The  Oj/iciiil  Ih/p  of  W'omtn  in  Parochial  Work 
vml  in  ChaiilabU  Institutions  (Lond.  18(!0).  lie 
«peaks  here  in  a  more  positive  tone  than  in  his 
Life  anil  Kpisths  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  validity  of 
the  texts  to  which  appeal  is  usually  made  in  proof 
of  such  ministrations  in  the  apostolic  church.  He 
pleads  for  the  revival  of  the  in.stitutioii  in  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  states  the  results  of  some  at^ 
tempts  for  this  purjwse  in  KnL'land,  France,  and 
Germany.  See  also  his  remarks  on  this  point  in 
his  still  later  work :  Scenes  from  the  Lift  of  St. 
Paul,  mill  their  Riliijiims  Lessom  (Lond.  1866). 

For  the  later  ecclesiastical  o[)inions  and  usages 
on  this  suliject,  the  re.ader  may  see  Woman's  Woi-k 
in  the  Church,  by  J.  .M.  Ludlow  (Lond.  180.5). 
The  writer  traits  there  less  fully  of  the  Scripture 
arginuent,  :L«sinning  rather  than  proving,  that  5i- 
aKovos  applied  to  I'hreiie  (li'om.  xvi.  1)  can  mean 
only  "deaconess"  as  the  correlative  of  "deacon," 
and  that  ywaiKas  (1  Tim.  iii.  11)  must  mean 
"  deiiconesses,"  and  that  all  other  explanations  are 
im]>ossilple.  Dissenting  from  most  of  those  who 
yet  ado|)t  his  conclusion  on  the  main  question,  he 
denies  that  the  "widows"  (1  Tim.  v.  !J  ff.)  were 
deaconesses  at  all,  and  thus  rclieii  almost  wholly 
ufK.n  the  controverted  yvvaiKas  for  his  Scripture 
proof  of  a  primitive  female  diaconate.  See  also 
Church  Polity,  by  H.  .1.  Kipley,  D.  D.  (Boston, 
1807).  The  author  suggests  that  on  whatever 
pround  the  .Scripture  warrant  for  this  office  may 
be  put,  its  proper  sphere  of  exercise  is  not  to  con- 
flict with  the  Apostle's  views  of  woman's  position 
in  the  church  (1  ("or.  xiv.  34,  .').");   1  Tim.  ii.  12). 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  rea^lers  that  the 
earliest  (  ongregational  churches  in  Kngland,  in  the 
16th  century,  recognized  fully  this  order  of  female 
Lilwrers  iis  a  part  of  their  organization.  IJoliert 
Mrowne  n."»S2)  s|>eaks  of  the  deacon  as  "the  re- 
liever" and  the  (le;iconess  as  "the  widow"  (Ilan- 
bury's  Mr  nil  Ilia  Is  rel'ilinij  to  /mli/n  iiil,-iil.<.  [.  21). 
The  Se[parite  <ir  Congregational  cluirch  of  (iains- 
iHjrough,  F,ni;l.uid  (l.')8!>)  —  out  of  which  came  the 
Scn,oby  church,  the  I>eyden  church,  ajid  the  I'ly- 
mouth  church  —  hiul  "n-Iievers"  or  "widows,"  who 
must  be  '•  widows  of  (;0  years  of  age  at  least,"  whose 
work  it  wxH  "to  minister  to  the  sick."  ,tc.  (llan- 
bury,  i.  ■'!(),  :tl).  .lohnson  and  .Ainsworth's  Con- 
ifreipitional  church  in  .Amsterdam  (U>(Hi)liad  "one 
ancient  widow  for  a  deaconess."  Though  00  years 
Did  ttlien  chosen,  "  she  diil  frif|uently  visit  the  sick 
md  weak;  .  .  .  and  if  they  were  (KHir,  she  woidd 
ZatliiT  relief  of  them  that  were  able,  or  acquaint 
he  deacons;  and  she  was  obeved  as  an  officer  of 
Christ "  (Young's  Chnmichs.  p.  4,')."),  Ilostoii, 
1841 ).  The  <  'ambridire  I'latform  (ch.  vii.  §  7 )  rec- 
♦triii/r«  this  office  of  deaconew.  "The  l»nl  bath 
ip{MinU.-<l  ancient  widows  'where  they  may  bt  bud) 
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to  minister  in  the  ('hurch,  in  giving  attend:uioe  U 
the  sick,  and  to  give  succor  unto  them,  and  othen 
in  the  like  necessities."  The  Kcv.  Mr.  I'unchard, 
well  known  for  his  studies  in  the  e-.irly  ecclesiastical 
history  of  New  Kngland,  has  kindly  pointed  out  to 
the  writer  the  foregoing  references.  H. 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  liiiple,  and  appeiirs  not  to  have  existed  until  the 
•2d  century  alter  Christ.  It  originated  in  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  and  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that 
to  the  name  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  mistakes 
and  misrepresentiitions  which  were  for  so  long  prev- 
alent regarding  this  lake,  and  which  have  not  in- 
deed j'et  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  ().  T.  the  lake  is  called  "  the  Salt  Sea," 
and  "the  .Sea  of  the  I'lain  "  (Arabah);  and  under 
the  former  of  the.se  names  it  will  be  found  described. 
[Ska,  Tiik  Salt.]  G. 

*  The  popular  name  of  this  remarkable  sheet  of 
water  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  a])pellation, 
although  exaggerated  stories  have  been  cuirent  re- 
specting its  properties  —  among  them  the  fable 
that  it  exhales  a  noxious  miasma,  lieposing  in  ita 
deep  chasm  or  caldron,  without  any  current  or  out- 
let; its  heavy  waters  impregnated  with  mineral 
salts,  combined  with  asphaltum  and  sulphur,  acrid 
and  nauseous  to  the  Uiste,  and  fatal  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life;  no  fin  stirring  its  still  depths,  and 
no  flowers  or  foliage  fringing  its  borders;  its  shores 
and  surrounding  territory  sterile,  desolate  and 
dreary;  the  whole  region  lonely  and  stern,  and 
bearing  marks  of  some  dread  convulsion  of  nature; 
the  cemetery  of  cities  that  once  occupied  a  portion 
of  its  site,  and  a  peri)etual  memorial  of  the  right- 
eous judgments  of  God ;  —  by  what  more  suitable 
and  expressive  name  can  it  be  called,  than  that  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  known.  The  Dead  Sea? 

S.  W. 

♦DEAD,  THE.  By  this  term  the  A.  V. 
represents  the  Hebrew  word  E^SCI  (once  trans- 
lated, deceased,  Is.  xxvi.  14),  as  well  as  the  word 
nS3  to  which  it  properly  corresiHinds.  It  thus 
confounds  two  words  of  very  ditferent  import;  and 
what  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  it  efliices,  in  the 
l'n;;lish  versioti  of  the  Hebrew  Scri])tures,  a  dis- 
tinct and  striking  recognition  of  the  separate  exis- 
tence of  the  soul,  or  spiritual  part  of  man,  after 
the  death  of  the  body. 

The  dead  (those  who  have  ceased  to  live  on  earth, 
and  are  therefore  absolutely  dead  to  all  e:irthly  re- 
lations) are  represented  by  C^jHtt,  which,  as  gen- 
eric, includes  also  the  other  term. 

The  other  term  translated  denil,  C^S5~1,  means 
disemlMidied  sjjirits  separated  from  the  body  at 
death,  and  continuing  to  live  in  a  separate  existence. 

According  to  Fiirst  {f/eb.  u.  Chald.  I/atulw.  Hp^, 
(L).  it  is  from  a  root  meaning  to  be  obscure,  dark, 
and  was  applied,  by  the  same  figure  as  the  (Jemian 
Sihntten.  to  dejiarted  spirits,  conceived  as  mere 
shadowy  forms.  .According  to  (iesenius,  it  mean!*, 
cither  the  i/uiet.  the  silent,  fnmi  their  supjvised  state 
of  inactivity  and  re|>o»e,  "  ut  incolie  regni  tencbrosi 
ct  silentis "  (comp.  Is.  xiv.  U),  or  the  ireak,  tht 
feelih ,  "  iMiilet,  flacridi,  .  .  .  quod  nianium  n»- 
turie  satis  aceomniodatum  est,"  Is.  xiv.  10  (Tht*. 
iii.  MirJ)." 

•<   •  Mtiwch,  Syilrm  ihr  Bibl.  Ptyehologit,  p.  408 
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In  either  case,  it  is  well  represented  by  the  word 
%}ittde,  by  which  the  same  oliject  is  designated  in 
Kn<:;lish  usage.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  the 
following  passages,  which  show  the  importance  of 
the  liistinction  overlooked  in  the  A.  V. 
The  shades  tremble, 
Beneivth  the  waters  and  their  inhabitants. 

Job  xxvi.  5- 
Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ? 
Will  the  shades  arise  and  praise  thee  ? 

Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10. 
For  her  house  inclines  to  death. 
And  her  ways  to  the  shades. 

Prov.  u.  18. 
And  he  knows  not  that  the  shades  are  there, 
ller  guests  in  the  depths  of  tlie  underworld ! 
Prov.  ix.  18. 

The  boldness  of  this  truthful  representation  is 
worthy  of  notice.  "Her  house"  is  called  (ch.  vii. 
27)  "ways  to  the  underworld,"  and  "  her  steps  " 
(it  is  said  in  ch.  v.  5)  "  take  hold  on  it;  "  so  near 
to  its  abodes,  that  (by  a  bold  figure)  the  shades  of 
the  dead  are  there,  and  her  guests  are  in  the  depths 
of  heU ! 

Other  passages  in  which  this  word  occurs  are 
Prov.  xxi.  16;  Is.  xiv.  9,  xxvi.  14,  19.  See,  in  the 
art.  Giants,  the  paragraph  added  at  the  close  of 
No.  3.  T.  J.  C. 

DEARTH.     [Famixe.] 

DE'BIR,  the  name  of  three  places  of  Palestine. 

1.  ("1ZI"7,  but  in  Judg.  and  Chr.  "l'':?"^  \]iimhr 
pirl  as  of  a  temple,  and  hence  the  sincturiry,  Ges. ; 
[terh.  pnstui-e,  Fiirst] :  Aa0ip;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Aa- 
jSetp:  Dabir),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(.fosh.  XV.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  cities  to 
the  west  of  Hebron.  In  the  narrative  it  is  men- 
tioned as  being  the  next  place  which  Joshua  took 
after  Hebron  (x.  38).  It  was  the  seat  of  a  king 
(x.  3!},  xii.  13),  and  was  one  of  the  towis  of 
the  Anakim,  from  which  they  were  utterly  des- 
troyed by  .Joshua  (xi.  21).  The  earlier  name  of 
Debir  was  Kikjath-sepher,  "city  of  book" 
(.Josh.  XV.  1.5;  Judg.  i.  11),  and  Kirjath-san- 
NAH,  "city  of  palm"  [or  palm-branch  or  leaf] 
(Josh.  XV.  49).  The  records  of  its  conquest  vary, 
though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh.  xv.  17  and 
Judg.  i.  13  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  its  cap- 
ture by  Othniel  son  of  Kenaz,  for  love  of  Achsah 
the  daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  it  b  ascribed  to  the  great 
commander  himself  (Josh.  x.  38,  39)  [since  the 
acts  of  the  principal  and  the  subordinate  in  such  a 
case  may  be  ascribed  to  one  or  the  otlier].  In  the 
last  two  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 

text  as  Debirah  (n"12'7).    It  was  one  of  the  cities 

given  with  their  "  suburbs  "  (tt7'^5P)  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  1-5;  1  Chr.  vi.  58).  Debir  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it 
been  discovered  with  certainty  in  modem  times. 
About  three  miles  to  the  W.  of  Hebron  is  a  deep 
and  secluded  valley  called  the  Wady  Nunkur,  in- 
closed on  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  bears  a 

foot-note :   "  Der  Name  der  Hadesbewohner  CS2"1 

•  T   : 

lie  Schlaffen  (von  SDH  schlaff,  matt  sein)  stimmt  zu 

T    T 

len  homerischen  Benennnngeu  oi  Ka/ix6>'Te«  die  Er- 
schlafTten,  a.ii.ivr)va.  xapriva  die  Hiiupter  obne  Kraft 
fi'ttK},  (TKiai,  ei&uika,  und  kommt  auch  in  der  Inschrift 
lee  sidoniscben  Konigs-Sarges  vor." 
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name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir,  —  Deimr-in*. 
(.*>ee  the  narrative  of  Kosen  in  the  Zeitscli.  d.  D. 
M.  (r.  18.57,  pp.  50-04.)  The  subject,  and  indeed 
the  whole  topography  of  this  district,  requires  fur- 
ther examination :  in  the  mean  time  it  is  perhaps 
some  confirmation  of  Dr.  Rosen's  suggestion  that 
a  village  or  site  on  one  of  these  bills  was  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  as  called  Isa,  the  Arabic  name  for 
Joshua.  Schwarz  (p.  80)  speaks  of  a  Wddy  Dibir 
in  this  direction.  Van  de  Velde  {Afemoir,  p.  307) 
finds  Debir  at  Dilbeh,  six  miles  .S.  W.  of  Hebron, 
where  Stewart  mentions  a  spring  brought  down 
from  a  high  to  a  low  level  by  an  aqueduct. 

^-  I  ' J7  •  firl  rb  rirapTov  Trjs  (papay.'Ot 
'Ax(i>p'-  Debera.')  A  place  on  the  north  bound;. ry 
of  Judah,  near  the  "Valley  of  Achor "  (.losh.  xv 
7),  and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complications 
of  hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
139)  attaches  the  name  Thow-ed-Dabour "  to  the 
ruined  khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Jericho,  at  which  travellers  usually  stop  to 
refresh  [themselves],  but  this  is  not  corroborated 
by  any  other  traveller.  The  name  given  to  it  by 
the  Arabs  when  the  writer  passed  (1858)  was  Khan 
Hatherurah.  A  Wady  Dnbor  is  marked  in  Van 
de  Velde's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  Ntby  Musa, 
at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  "border  (7^32)  of  Debir"  is  named  as 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 
20),  and  as  apparently  not  far  from  JMahanaim. 
Keland  (p.  734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Lodebar  (~13Tv),  but  no 
identification  has  yet  taken  place  (LXX.  Aaifidv, 
[Vat.]  Alex.  Aa/3€(p:  Dabir).  Lying  in  the  graz- 
ing country  on  the  high  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the 

name  may  be  derived  from  ^2^,  Dabar,  the 
same  word  which  is  the  root  of  Midbnr,  the  wilder- 
ness or  pasture  (see  Ges.  p.  318).     [Desert.] 

G. 

DE'BIR  (~l"'2"7:  Aafflv ;  [Vat.  Aa/Seic;] 
Alex.  AaySeip:  D'ibir),  king  of  Eglon,  a  town  in 
the  low  country  of  Judah;  one  of  the  five  kings 
hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

DEB'ORA  (AejS/Sopa;  [Alex.  Afn&aipa- 
Vulg.  omits]),  a  woman  of  Naphtali,  mother  of 
Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8).  The  same 
name  as 

DEB'ORAH  (n^h*^  [6ee]  :  A^jSo^^a, 
[Alex.]  AejSjScopo:  Debora).  1.  Tlie  nurse  of  Re- 
bekah  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Nurses  held  a  high  and 
honorable  place  in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in 
the  East  (2  K.  xi.  2;  Hom.  Od.  i.  429;  Virg.  .En. 
vii.  2,  "  ^Eneia  nutrix;  "  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  441 1,  where 
they  were  often  the  principal  members  of  the  fam- 
ily (2  Chr.  xxii.  11;  Jahn,  Arch.  Blbl.  §  166;. 
Deborah  accompanied  Eebekah  from  the  house  of 
Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiv.  59),  and  is  only  mentioned  by 
name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  under  the  oak- 
tree*  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honor 
Allon-BacLith  (BoAai/os  Wj/eouj,  EXX.).  Such 
spots  were  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose  (Gen. 
xxiii.  17,  18;  1  Sam.  xsxi.  13;  2  K.  xxi.  18,  Ac.). 

a  De  Saulcy  quotes  the  name  in  Joshua  aa  "  Da- 
bor;"  but  on  what  authority  ii  not  apparent.  Cer- 
tainly not  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  tUe  Vulgate. 

6  *  The  A.  V.  omits  the  article,  and  thus  obscurei 
the  fact  that  the  tree  waa  well  known  for  ages.     H. 
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Man}'  have  t)ecn  puzzled  at  fiiidiiif;  lier  in  Jacob's 
family ;  ii  la  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon 
Jacob  from  Ilamii  (as  .larehi  sujigests),  or  that  she 
had  returned  during;  the  lifetime  of  IJehekah,  and 
was  now  coinini;  to  visit  her  (as  Aharhanel  and 
otliers  say ) ;  hut  she  may  very  well  have  returned 
at  Kelxjkah's  death,  and  that  she  inm  dead  is  prob- 
able from  the  omission  of  her  name  in  Gen.  xxxv. 
27 ;  and  if,  accordiiif;;  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Jacob 
fii-st  heard  of  his  mother's  death  at  this  spot,  it  will 
lie  an  additional  reason  for  the  nan)e  of  the  tree, 
and    may  /xjisibly  be   implied   in    the  expression 

T[^2|'T  comforted,  A.  V.  "blessed"  (Gen.  xxxv. 
9;  see  too  Kw:dd,  Gesch.  i.  390). 

2.  *[/if/3^aJpa:  Dehbora.']  A  prophetess  who 
judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.,  v.).  Her  name,  miS"^, 
means  "  a  liee  "  (or  j(p-fi^,  "  a  wasp  "),  just  as  Me- 
\i(T(Ta  and  Melitilla  were  proper  names.  This 
name  may  imply  notliin<;  whatever,  being  a  mere 
appellative,  derived  like  Hachel  (a  lamb),  Tamar  (a 
palm),  &c.,  from  n.itui-al  objects;  although  she  was 
(as  Corn,  a  Laitide  quaintly  puts  it)  suis  mtllen, 
fiosiibrts  nrukiilii.  Some,  however,  see  in  the  name 
an  ofiicial  title,  implying  her  prophetic  authority. 
A  l)ee  was  an  I^gyptian  symbol  of  regal  power  (cf 
Call.  ./(/»•.  66,  and  /:'(.  Mag.  s.  v.  iatrijv);  and 
among  the  (jreeks  the  term  was  applied  not  only 
to  poets  {more  apis  Mnlime.  Hor.),  av.d  to  those 
peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the  Xeoplatonists),  but  es- 
pecially to  the  priestesses  of  1  lelphi  (xpvo'nhs  fi  e- 
Klaarai  A(K(piSos,  I'ind.  /'.  iv.  106),  Cybele, 
and  .\rtcniis  ((.'reuzer,  Symboliky  iii.  .354,  &c.),  just 
as  iaar)v  wits  to  tlie  priests  (I.iddell  and  Scott, 
$.  v.).  In  both  these  senses  the  name  suits  her, 
since  she  was  essentially  a  vates  or  seer,  combining 
the  functions  of  poetry  and  prophecy. 

She  lived  under  the  palm-tree  ("such  tents  i\\e 
patriarchs  loved,"  (  olcridge)  of  Deborah,  between 
It'ainah  and  IJcthcl  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
which,  as  p.ihn-tr<TM  were  rare  in  Palestine,  "is 
mentioned  a.s  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark. 
and  was  probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called 
(.ludg.  XX.  33)  Haal-Taniar,  or  the  sanctuary  of 
the  palm  "  (Stanley,  S.  ej-  P.  p.  146).  Von  Boh 
len  (p.  334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with 
Allon-15achtith  ((ion.  xxxv.  8),  the  name  and  local- 
ity being  nearly  the  same  (Kwald,  Gesch.  i.  3'Jl, 
40.5),  although  it  is  unhistorical  to  say  that  this 
••  may  have  suggested  a  name  for  the  nurse  "  (Hiiv- 
en)ick'8  Ivtnxl.  to  Pent.  p.  201 :  Kalisch,  Gen.  ad 
toe.).  Possibly  it  is  again  mentioned  a.s  "the  oak 
of  Talwr,'  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  where  'I'henius  would 

read  n"13"7  for  TlSP.  At  any  rate  it  was  a 
well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it  from 
its  previous  xssoriations. 

She  was  pmbalily  a  woman  of  Kphraim,  although 
from  the  expression  in  .ludg.  v.  1.^,  some  8U|)pose 
her  to  have  belonged  to  Issuchar  (Lwald,  Gesch.  ii., 

4H9).  The  expression  mT'Sb  ntt-'M  is  much 
disputed;  it  is  grnerally  thou<;hl  to  niean  "wife  of 
■  .Apidoth,"  as  in  A.  V.;  Init  other  versions  render 
it  "uxor  principis,"  or  "FtEniina  I uipidothana " 

a  •  CaMel  (Riehirr  unil  lliilh,  p.  Vi)  explntnn  Inppf- 
dOtk  (800  aliovo)  of  the  firry  nplrit,  vnMiUHin.xni,  and 
ardor,  wlilch  liurncd  lu  Iut,  mid  ennt>li'd  lii-r  to  net 
jtliurs  on  flro  by  tlie  coiiUinion  of  lier  own  example, 
riie  Ix'Jiutlful  fountjihi  at  tlie  \inm'  of  the  litll  on  whlcli 
A'-iinn  Htiiuds.  tlie  place  of  the  famous  Jewish  renie- 
',  try,  nU  ut  6  mile*  west  of  Sa/rcl,  U  kuuwu  among  the 
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("that  great  dame  of  Lapidoth,"  Tennyson),  or 
iimlier  spleruloi~um,  i.  e.  one  divinely   illuminated, 

since  m"I'^Q7  =  lightnings."  But  the  most  pro- 
saic notion  is  that  of  the  rabbis,  who  take  it  to 
mean  that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  lamps 

from  ^^Sv,  Inppifl,  a  lamp!  The  fern,  termina- 
tion is  often  found  in  men's  names,  as  in  Shelo- 
mith  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9),  Koheleth,  do.  Lapidoth 
then  was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as 
some  say. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which  ]ye- 
longs  rather  to  Barak,  Ileb.  xi.  32)  as  one  gifted 
with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14,  v.  7), 
and  by  virtue  of  her  inspiration  "  a  mother  in  Is- 
rael." Her  sex  would  give  her  additional  weight, 
as  it  did  to  Veleda  and  Alaurinia  among  the  Ger- 
mans, from  an  instinctive  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
womanhood  (Tac.  Germ.  c.  8).  Compare  the  in- 
stances of  Miriam,  Iluldah,  Anna,  Noadiah  (2  K- 
xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14). 

Jabin's  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  north- 
ern tribes,  which  were  near  his  capital  and  under 
her  jurisdiction,  namely,  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Is- 
sacliar;  hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the 
deliverance,  "  it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the 
liattlc  fell;  but  they  were  joined  by  the  adjacent 
central  tribes,  Ephraim,  JIanasseh,  and  Benjamin, 
though  not  by  those  of  the  extreme  west,  south, 
and  east''  (.Stanley,  p.  339).  Under  her  direction 
Barak  encamped  on  "  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor  ' 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  0).  When  asked  to  Ac- 
company him,  "  she  answered  indignantly.  Thou, 
oh  Barak,  deliverest  up  meanly  the  authority  which 
God  hath  given  thee  into  the  hands  of  a  woman ; 
neither  do  I  reject  it"  (Joseph,  ^n/.  v.  5,  §  2). 
The  I.XX.  interpolate  the  words  on  oiiK  olSa  tV 
rifj-epav  «V  fj  fvo5o7  6  Kvpios  rhv  iyyeXov  /uer' 
ifiov  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  Barak's  request  (iv.  8: 
cf.  14,  v.  23).  \N'hen  the  small  l)and  of  ill-armed 
(.ludg.  V.  8)  Israelites  saw  the  dense  iron  chariots 
of  the  enemy,  "  they  were  so  frightened  that  they 
wished  to  march  oft'  at  once,  had  not  I  'eborah  de- 
tained them,  and  commanded  them  to  fight  tlie 
enemy  that  very  day  "  (Joseph.  /.  r.).  They  did 
so,  but  Deborah's  pro])hecy  was  fullilled  (Judg.  iv. 
9),  and  the  enemy's  general  perishetl  among  the 
"  oaks  of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim),"  in  the  tent 
of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  hi  the 
northern  mountains.  "  And  the  land  had  rest  forty 
years"  (Judg.  v.  31).  Eor  the  natural  phenomena 
which  aided  (Judg.  v.  20,  21)  the  victory,  and  the 
other  details  (for  which  we  have  ample  authority  in 
the  twofold  narration  in  prose  and  jioctry),  see  Ba- 
H.\K,  where  we  have  also  entered  on  the  difUcult 
question  of  the  chronology  (Ewald,  Gtsch.  ii.  489- 
494). 

Deborah's  title  of  "prophetess"  (nS'*33) 
includes  the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv. 
20;  and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triuni])hnl  ode 
(.hulg.  V.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  olhce. 
On  this  ode  much  has  been  written,  and  there  are 
separate  treatises  about  it  by  Hollmann,  Kaikar, 


.Jews  nt  pn'sent  as  Deborah's  fountain.  They  havo  a 
tradltiiin  that  the  heroine  passed  there  with  Uarak  on 
his  march  to  Tabor,  and  bathed  In  this  fountnln  on 
tho  morning  of  the  decisive  battle  8ce  the  writer'! 
llliisir.  nf  .Smjiturf,  p.  243  (revised  ed.) ;  and  Tham- 
non'fi  Lnnil  and  Look,  i.  424.  U 
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and  Keurick.  It  is  also  explained  by  Ewald  {die 
Poet.  Bilcher  des  Allen  Bundes,  i.  125),  and  Gum- 
pach  (Alttestumeiit.  Stmlien,  pp.  1-140). « 

F.  W.  F. 
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desert.     Dr.  Conant  {Buok  of  Job,  p.  24)  trauA- 
lates  the  passage  thus :  — 

"  My  brethren  are  deceitful,  like  the  brook, 
As  the  chaanel  of  brooks  that  pass  away : 
That  become  turbid,  from  ice ; 
The  snow  hides  itself  in  them. 
At  the  time  they  are  poured  off,  they  fail ; 
When  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  from  their 

place. 
The  caravans  along  their  way  turn  aside  ; 
They  go  up  into  the  wastes,  and  perish. 
The  caravans  of  Tenia  looked  ; 
The  companies  of  Sbeba  waited  for  them 
They  were  ashamed  that  they  had  trusted , 
They  came  thither  and  were  confounded." 

The  ground  of  the  comparison  here  lies  in  the 
uncertain  character  of  the  brooks  or  streams  in  the 
East.  A  detailed  example  may  best  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  pecuharity  referred  to.  On  the  2d  of 
April  the  writer  crossed  the  stone  bridge  to  the 
right  of  KulSnieh,  1|  hours  to  the  northwest  of 
Jerusalem.  The  channel  of  the  stream  was  then 
entirely  destitute  of  water.  Richardson  (  Traveh 
nlonr/  Ike  Mediterranean.,  ii.  236)  found  there  on 
the  loth  of  April,  of  another  year,  "  a  small  brook 
trickling  down  the  valley."  Prokesch  {Reixe  ins 
heiliije  Land,  p.  41),  who  was  there  at  another 
time,  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  season,  speaks  of  a 
full  rushing  stream  as  da.shing  along  the  water-bed. 
Otto  von  Kichter  (  Wallfahrten  iin  Monjenlande, 
p.  15)  who  was  there  in  August,  says  that  it  con- 
tained then  a  little  water.  Again,  Salzbacher  {Er- 
innerumjen  aus  meiner  Pilyerreise,  ii.  31),  who 
saw  the  brook  near  the  end  of  June,  says  that  it 
was  then  entirely  dry.  The  stream,  therefore,  is 
evidently  a  very  precarious  one.  It  varies  not  only 
in  winter,  but  at  the  same  season  in  different  years. 
It  is  a  fair  example  of  what  is  true  of  eastern 
brooks  in  general.  These  water-courses,  as  they 
may  more  properly  be  called,  flow  with  water  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season;  but  soon  after  that  are  liable 
to  be  whoUy  dried  up,  or  if  they  contain  water  stUl 
later,  contain  it  only  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  their  situation  and  the  severity  of  the 
heat  of  particular  years.  Hence,  the  traveller  in 
quest  of  water  must  often  be  disappointed  when  he 
comes  to  such  streams.  He  may  find  them  en- 
tirely e.xhausted ;  or,  he  may  find  the  water  gone  at 
the  place  where  he  approaches  them,  though  it  may 
stiU  linger  in  other  places  which  elude  his  obsen-a- 
tion ;  he  may  perceive,  from  the  moisture  of  the 
ground,  that  the  last  drops  have  just  disappeared, 
and  that  he  has  arrived  but  a  few  hours  too  late 
for  the  attainment  of  his  object.  Fainting  with 
thirst  and  after  many  a  weary  step  out  of  his  direct 
course  in  pursuit  of  the  cooling  stream,  the  way- 
farer reaches  at  length  the  place  of  hoped-for  rehef, 
but  only  to  be  doomed  to  disappointment  —  the 
deceitful  brook  has  fled. 

We  meet  with  the  same  comparison  somewhat 
differently  applied  in  Jer.  xv.  18.  The  prophet's 
sky  had  long  been  darkened  with  trouble  and  sor- 
row ;  but  the  helper  for  whom  he  was  waiting  de- 
lay-ed  to  come.  The  more  exact  translation  would 
be:  — 

"  Why  is  my  affliction  perpetual 
And  my  wound  incurable? 
It  will  not  be  healed. 
Thou  art  to  me  as  a  lying  brook, 
As  waters  which  are  not  enduring." 

a  •  Kor  the  fuller  literature  of  the  .'^ong.  see  BvRAK,        Thomson   (lynvl  and  Book,   ii.   231)  has  some 
tmer.  ed.  U         remarks  on   this  characteristic  of  the  brook.     He 
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DECAP'OLIS  (A€/cci7ro\£j,  "the  ten  cit- 
ies"). This  name  occurs  only  three  times  in  the 
Scriptures,  Matt.  iv.  25;  Mark  v.  20,  and  vii.  31; 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (b.  c.  65),  ten  cities 
appear  to  have  been  rebuUt,  partially  colonized,  and 
endowed  with  peculiar  privileges:  the  country 
around  them  was  hence  called  Decapolis.  The 
limits  of  the  territory  were  not  very  clearly  defined ; 
and  i)rol  atily  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighbor- 
ing cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  ancient  geographers  speak 
so  indefinitely  of  the  province,  and  do  not  even 
agree  as  to  the  names  of  the  cities  themselves. 
Pliny  (v.  18)  admitting  that  "  non  omnes  eadem 
observant,"  enumerates  them  as  follows:  Scythopo- 
lis,  flippos,  Gadara,  Pelli,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa, 
Dion,  Canaiha,  Damascus,  and  Raphana.  Ptol- 
emy (v.  17)  makes  CapitoUas  one  of  the  ten;  and 
an  old  Palmyrene  inscription  quoted  by  Reland 
{Pal.  p.  525)  includes  Ahila,  a  town  which,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  {Onom.  s.  v.  Abila)  was  12  Roman 
miles  east  of  Gadara.  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  9,  §  7) 
calls  Scythopolis  the  largest  city  of  Decapolis,  thus 
manifestly  excluding  Damascus  from  the  number. 
All  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Scythopolis,  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan; 
and  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Ommi.  s.  v.  De- 
c  ijK>lis)  say  that  the  district  was  situated  "  beyond 
the  Jordan,  around  Hippos,  Pella,  and  Gadara," 
that  is,  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  With  this  also  agrees  the  statement  in 
Mark  v.  20,  that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured  at 
Gadara  "  began  to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  to  him."  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  Matt.  iv.  25  and  JIark  vii.  31,  that 
Decapolis  was  a  general  appellation  for  a  large  dis- 
trict extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
Pliny  (v.  18)  says  it  reached  from  Dama.scus  on  the 
north  to  Philadelphia  on  the  south,  and  from  Scy- 
thopohs  on  the  west  to  ('anatha  on  the  east  —  thus 
making  it  no  less  than  100  miles  long  by  60  broad ; 
and  he  adds,  that  between  and  around  these  cities 
are  tetrarchies,  each  like  a  kingdom ;  such  as  Trach- 
onitis,  Paneas,  AbUa,  Area,  &c. 

This  region,  once  so  populous  and  prosperous, 
from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  Saviour, 
and  through  which  multitudes  followed  his  foot- 
steps —  is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six 
out  of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruined  and  de- 
serted. Sc^'thopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have 
still  a  few  families,  living,  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  old  tombs. 
Damascus  alone  continues  to  flourish,  Uke  an  oasis 
in  a  desert.  J.  L.  P. 

*  DECEITFULLY,  A.  V.  Job  vi.  15  ff. 
"  Deceitful  as  a  brook,"  appears  to  have  been  a 
lort  of  proverb  among  the  Semitic  tribes.  Thus, 
lob  in  the  above  passage  compares  the  conduct  of 
insincere,  false-hearted  friends  to  the  streams  of  the 
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lupposes,  on  aocouiit  i)f  the  reference  to  Teina  and 
(Slieli.i,  tliat  tlie  streams  wliicli  sui;t;estc<l  Job's  il- 
lustnitiun  are  tliose  "  vvliieli  Hi)\ve<l  tlown  from  the 
bi<,'h  lands  of  Oilead  and  Haslian,  and  came  to 
nothing  in  the  nei^^lilMirini;  desert."  H. 

*  DECISION,  VALLliY  OF.      [Jehos- 

IIAni.VT.J 

DE'DAN  (^"^^  [ilepressum,  low  cuuittry, 
Fiirst]  :  AoSav ;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  lovSaSav :]  l>  '- 
dun).  1.  Tlie  name  of  a  son  of  Kaamah,  son  of 
Cusli  (Gen.  x.  7;  I  Chr.  i.  9,  "the  sons  of  Itaa- 
mah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan"). 

2.  [In  Cen.  AtSdv,  Alex.  AaiSav;  1  Chr.  and 
I'J!.  AaiSdv,  'Itr.  xxv.  i:},  Aa(5oc,  I'A.  AeSoj/; 
xlix.  8,  AaiSd/x,  Alex.  l-'.V.  AatSav'-  J^nl'tii,  Ih- 
dun.'\  That  of  a  son  of  .lokshan,  son  of  Keturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  3,  and  "  .lokshan  be^at  Siieba  and  1  »e- 
dan.  And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  I^- 
tushim,  and  I^unmiim."  Cf.  1  Chr.  i.  32).^  The 
usual  opinion  respecting  these  founders  of  tribes  is 
that  the  first  settled  amonj;  the  sons  of  ( 'ush, 
wherever  these  latter  may  be  placed ;  the  second,  on 
the  Syrian  borders,  about  tiie  territory  of  Etlom. 
But  Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that  the 
name  may  apply  to  one  tril)e;  and  this  may  be 
adopted  as  pi-obable,  on  the  supiwsition  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Keturahite  I)edan  intermarrie<l 
with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  the  writer 
pkces,  presumptively,  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  [AuABiA,  Cisii,  Kaamaii,  lie.]  The 
theorj'  of  this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named 
Shel)a.  It  may  be  supjxwed  that  the  Dedanites 
were  among  the  chief  traders  traversing  the  rara- 
van-route  from  tlie  head  of  the  I'ersian  (Julf  to  the 
soutii  of  I'alestine,  bearing  merchandise  of  India, 
and  jMjssibly  of  Sjuthem  Arabia;  and  hence  the 
mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with  another  of  different 
(and  Ketiiraiiite)  descent  presents  no  impossibility. 
The  passages  in  the  IJiide  in  wliich  Dedan  is  men- 
tioned (besides  tiie  Kenealogies  above  referred  to) 
are  contained  in  tlie  jirophecies  of  Isaiah,  .Jeremiah, 
and  l'>,ekiel,  and  are  in  every  case  obscure.  The 
Kdomite  settlers  seem  to  lie  referred  to  in  .Fcr.  xlix. 
8,  where  l)edan  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
against  lulom;  a<raiii,  in  xxv.  23,  with  Tenia  and 
\Ui7.\  in  !•>..  xxv.  13,  with  Teman,  in  tiie  prophwy 
against  I'/loni;  and  in  Is.  xxi.  13  ("The  biinien 
upon  Arabia,  In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye 
I'xlgc,  0  ye  travelling  companies  of  Dedanini"), 
with  Tenia  and  Kcdar.  Ihis  last  pa.ssage  is  by 
some  undei"stoi)d  to  refer  to  canivans  of  the  ( 'nshite 
Dedan;  and  although  it  ni.iy  only  signify  the  wan- 
(lerini;  propensities  of  a  nomad  tribe,  such  as  the 
I'Vlomite  p<jrtion  of  1  )e<!an  may  have  l)een,  the 
supposition  that  it  meitns  merchant-caravans  is 
strengthened  iiy  the  remarkable  words  of  I'>.ekiel 
in  the  lamentiition  for  Tyre.  This  chapter  (xxvii.) 
twice  mentiDns  De<ian ;  first  in  ver.  1.").  when",  after 
enumeniting  among  the  traffickers  with  the  mer- 
chant-city many  Asiatic  i)oople.s,  it  is  s;iid,  "The 
children  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants,  many  isles 

'D'**S)  "■'"■•^  ^^^  merchandise  of  thine  hand:  they 
brought  thee  for  a  present  bonis  of  ivory,  and 
ebony,"  ra,s,sing  thence  to  Syria  and  western  and 
northern  peoples,  the  pn>pliet  airain  {in  ver,  20) 
mentions  Dedan  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
fo  the  wide-sprciul  and  [Missibly  the  mixed  nncrslry 
nf  this  tribe.  Ver.  I.*!  may  I.e  preMunied  to  nlhide 
etiierially  t<^  the  i'lu/iiti  Dedan  (rf.  ch.  xxxviii.  13, 
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wiiere  we  find  Dedan  with  Shelta  and  the  merchautl 
of  Tarshish;  apparently,  from  the  context,  the  De- 
dan of  ch.  xxvii.  15);  but  the  passage  commencing 
in  V.  20  appears  to  include  the  settlers  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Ivdom  (/.  e.  the  Ketunihite  Dedan).  The 
whole  of  the  pa38.ige  is  as  follows :  "  Dedan  [was] 
thy  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots. 
Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied 
with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats :  in  these 
[were  they]  thy  luerchanta.  The  merchants  of 
Shcba  and  liuumih  they  [were]  thy  merchants: 
they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  aU  spices, 
and  ivitli  all  precious  stones,  and  gold.  Ilaran,  and 
( 'aniieh,  and  Kden,  the  merchants  of  Shebn,  A*- 
shur,  [and]  Chilniad,  [were]  thy  merchants."  (Ez. 
xxvii.  20-23.)  We  have  here  a  Dedan  connected 
with  Arabia  (probably  the  northwestern  part  of 
tlie  peiiinsiiki)  and  Kcdjir,  and  also  with  the  father 
and  brother  of  the  Cushite  Dedan  (Ilaaniah  and 
Slicba),  and  these  latter  with  Asiatic  peoples  com- 
monly jilaced  in  the  regions  bordering  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  Dedan  moreover  is  a  mer- 
chant, not  in  pastoral  produce,  in  sheep  and  goats, 
but  in  "  precious  clothes,"  in  contradistinction  to 
Arabia  and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off  eastern  nations 
wiio  came  with  "  spices  and  precious  stones  and 
gold,"  "blue  clothes  and  broidered  work,"  and 
"  chests  of  rich  apparel." 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of 
Deflan  sujiport  the  argument  first  stated,  namely: 
1 .  That  Dedan  son  of  liaamaii  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  I'ersian  Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became 
canivan-merchants  between  that  coiust  and  Pales- 
tine. 2.  That  .Toksh.an,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by 
intermarriage  with  the  Cushite  Dedan  formed  a 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  appiears  to  have  had 
its  chief  settlement  in  the  borders  of  Iduma.'a,  and 
perhaps  to  have  led  a  pastoral  life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in  Idu- 
nia'a  or  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  lost  in  the  works 
of  Arab  geographers  and  historians.  The  (Jreek 
and  lionian  geographers  however  throw  some  light 
on  the  eastern  settlement ;  and  a  native  indication 
of  the  name  is  presunie<l  to  exist  in  the  island  of 
Ihkhn,  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf.  The  identifica- 
tion must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  writer's 
recovery  of  the  name  of  .Sheba,  the  other  son  of 
Kaamah,  on  the  island  of  Awdl,  near  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  same  gulf.  This  is  discussed  in  the 
art.  liAAMAii.  E.  S.  P. 

DED'ANIM  (D"?"!"^:  AatSiv-  Dedamm), 
Is.  xxi.  13.     [Dedan.] 
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dyKaivta,  .lohn  x.  22:  Kimrnin^  Vulg. ;  b  i-yKai- 
vtrrfihs  Tov  duffiaffr-qpiov,  1  Mace.  iv.  5G  and  5!l 
(tiic  same  term  .is  is  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the 
(!e<lication  of  the  altar  by  Moses,  Num.  vii.  10); 
(5  Kaf^apifffibs  roii  vaov,  2  Mace.  x.  5:   Mishna, 

nSpn.  i.  e.  dedication:  Joseph.  (pSna,  Ant.  xii. 
7,  §  7),  the  festival  institiite<I  to  commen  orate  the 
purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
altar  after  Jii<las  Maccaba-us  had  driven  out  the 
Syri.ans,  ii.  c.  1(14.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its  institution 
is  recorded  1  Ma*'c.  iv.  52-5'.l.  It  jomnienced  on 
the  25th  of  Chisleii,  the  anniversary  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  .Vntiochus  Kpiphanes,  n.  r. 
Ifi7.  Like  the  great  Mosaic  fe.a.sts,  it  Lo-sfed  eight 
days,  but  it  did  not  nHpiire  attendance  .at  .Teni8»- 
lem.     It  was  an  occasion  of  much  festivity.     The 
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writer  of  2  Mace,  tells  us  that  it  was  celebrated  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, with  the  ciUTyiiig  of  branches  of  trees,  and 
with  much  singing  (x.  6,  7).  Josephus  states  that 
tlie  festival  was  called  "Lights,"  and  that  he  sup- 
poses the  name  was  given  to  it  from  the  joy  of  the 
nation  at  their  unexpected  liberty  —  t^v  topTiju 
&yoixey  KaXovyres  aurriy  <i>oJTO,  e'/c  tov  Trap'  i\- 
jriSos  ol/xai  ra{iTr\v  riixiv  <pavr}va.i  TTjy  e^ovcriav 
{AuL  xii.  7,  §  7).  The  Mishna  informs  us  that 
no  fast  on  account  of  any  public  calamity  could  be 
commenced  during  this  feast.  In  the  Gemara  a 
story  is  related  tha;t  when  the  Jews  entered  the 
Temple,  after  driving  out  the  Syrians,  they  found 
there  only  one  bottle  of  oil  which  had  not  been  pol- 
luted, and  that  this  was  miraculously  increased,  so 
as  to  feed  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary  for  eight 
days.  iMaimonides  ascribes  to  this  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  iUuminatiug  each  house  with  one  candle 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  two  on  the  second  day, 
three  on  the  third,  and  so  on.  Some  had  this 
number  of  candles  for  each  person  in  the  house. 
Neither  the  books  of  j^Iaccabees,  the  Mishna,  nor 
Josephus  mention  this  custom,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  later  origin,  probably  suggested  by  the 
name  which  Josephus  gives  to  the  festival.  In  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  "  Hallel "  was  sung  every 
day  of  the  feast. 

In  Ezra  (vi.  16)  the  word  HSpn,  applied  to 
the  dedication  of  the  second  Temple,  on  the  third 
of  Adar,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  eyKaivta,  and 
in  the  Vulg.  by  dedicalio.  But  the  anniversary  of 
that  day  was-  not  observed.  The  dedication  of  the 
first  Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(1  Iv.  viii.  2;  2  Chr.  v.  3).  [Tabernacles, 
Feast  ok.] 

See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  sect,  v.;  Hone 
ffeb.  on  John  x.  22,  and  his  Sermon  on  the  same 
text :  Mishna,  vol.  ii.  p.  369,  ed.  Surenlius.,  and 
Houtingius'  note,  317 ;  Kuinoel  On  John  x.  22. 

S.  C. 

*  DEEP,  THE  ii0vff(7os:  abyssus).  The 
term  which  the  A.  V.  renders  thus  in  Luke  viii. 
31  and  Rom.  x.  7,  it  renders  "  bottomless  pit"  in 
Kev.  ix.  1,  2,  11;  xi.  7;  xx.  1,  3.  The  translation 
as  thus  varied  (abyss  would  he  better)  is  unfor- 
tunate, as  it  not  only  conceals  the  link  of  unity 
which  binds  together  these  passages  (Kom.  x.  7 
partially  excepted ),  but  leads  the  reader  to  confound 
it  with  "  the  deep "  as  meaning  the  sea  (e.  g. 
Luke  V.  4;  2  Cor.  xi.  25),  and  founded  on  a  differ- 
ent original  word  (daAacraa)-  "  The  deep "  in 
Luke  viii.  31,  into  which  the  demons  that  possessed 
the  Gadarene  maniacs  besought  Jesus  not  to  cast 
them,  is  evidently  the  place  of  punishment  to  which 
tiey  knew  they  were  ultimately  to  be  consigned; 
P)r  the  being  sent  thither  stands  in  that  passage  as 
enuivalent  to  suffering  tlie  torment  before  the  time 
spoken  of  in  Matt.  viii.  2J,  which  they  feared  might 
be  at  once  inflicted  on  them.  We  may  say  further, 
in  view  of  the  evident  analogy  between  these  pas- 
sages and  Jude  ver.  6,  that  "  abyss  "  is  the  place 
also  where  other  wicked  spirits  of  the  same  class 
are  already  confined,  awaiting  the  more  complete 
punishment  which  tliey  are  to  suffer  after  the 
judgment  of  the  i;reat  day.  "  Abyss "  is  not  one  of 
Jie  names  actually  applied  to  the  state  of  place  of 
ivicl'ed  men  after  death ;  but  we  seem  to  be  for- 
bidden by  such  language  as  that  in  Matt.  xxv.  41 
to  infer  that  the  condition  of  lost  men  and  fallen 
itigeia  is  to   be  essentially  difTerent  when  the  last 
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stage  of  their  destiny  is  reached.  In  Rom.  x.  7 
"  the  abyss  "  and  "  heaven  "  are  opposed  to  each 
other  as  limits  separated  by  the  greatest  conceivable 
distance.  The  use  of  the  term  in  the  Apocalypse 
partakes  of  the  vagueness  and  poetic  freedom  of 
that  figurative  book,  Imt  retains  still  the  ground- 
idea  of  its  more  direct,  literal  application.  The 
"abyss  "  or  "  bottomless  pit  "  is  a  place  enveloped 
in  gloom  and  darkness  whence  arise  clouds  of  smoke 
which  "  darken  the  sun  and  the  air"  (ix.  2);  from 
which  issue  myriads  of  destructive  locusts  whose 
king  is  Abaddon  or  Apollyon,  who  leads  them  forth 
to  ravage  the  earth  and  torment  mankind  (ix.  3  ff.) : 
and  uito  which  at  length  this  enemy  of  all  good, 
"  the  old  serpent  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan," 
is  plunged  and  chained  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
where  after  a  brief  respite  he  is  confined  again 
apparently  forever  (xx.  1  fF.). 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  force  of  this  imagerj', 
wl^h  with  some  variations  has  given  expression  to 
men's  natural  consciousness  of  a  future  retribution, 
among  so  many  different  nations,  see  Prof.  Stuart's 
Com.iaent.  on  the  AjX)caly/>se,  i.  189,  and  Pfanner's 
Systema  TheoUxjice  GenliUs  Purioris,  pp.  4.59-489. 
For  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  see  Biel's  Thesaur. 
Phil.  p.  4.  and  for  that  of  the  Apocrypha,  Wahl's 
Cl'ivis  Librorum  Vet.  Test.  Ajiocryph.  p.  2.  We 
are  not  to  understand,  of  course,  that  "abyss"  in 
the  N.  T.  is  coextensive  with  Hades  or  the  under- 
world as  the  abode  of  the  dead  indiscriminately 
but  is  the  part  of  that  wider  realm  assigned  as  their 
special  abode  to  the  wicked.     [Hades.]         H. 

DEER.     [Fallow-Deee.] 

*  DEGREE  i^aQixis  ■  gradus).  The  original 
word  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13 :  "  For 
they  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well, 
purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great 
boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  "degree"  or  step  referred  to  has  been  vari- 
ously understood:  (1.)  Of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
e.  g.  from  the  diaconate  to  a  higher  office :  so  some 
of  the  fathers,  and  lately  Wordsworth ;  but  this,  an 
Alford  and  Ellicott  admit,  is  untenable.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  such  process  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment existed  at  this  early  period.  (2.)  A  station 
or  standing-place  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  with 
reference  to  their  own  salvation  (De  ^y'ette,  Al- 
ford, liUicott).  (3.)  A  place  of  honor  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Church  (Luther,  Calvin).  (4.) 
Progress  in  the  faith. 

The  word  etymologically  signifies  a  step  upward 
or  forward,  and  in  the  tropical  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  used,  expresses  the  general  idea  of  advance- 
ment. The  somewhat  emphatic  dative  "  for  them- 
selves," makes  distinct  the  idea  of  personal  ad- 
vantage, as  distinguished  from  service  to  ofhers, 
indicated  by  the  verb  rendered  in  A.  V.,  "  used  the 
office  of  a  deacon."  The  subjoined  phrase,  "bold- 
ness (or  better,  Joy<ms  am.fidence:  see  De  Wette 
and  Huther  in  loc.)  in  faith,"  shows  that  this  advan- 
tage is  of  a  s/nritua.1  nature,  and  essentially  sub- 
jective. The  "degree"  or  step  referred  to,  then, 
would  seem  most  naturally  to  relate  to  progress  in 
spirituil  life.  We  may  accordingly  regard  tht 
passage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  as  a  general  proposition 
in  respect  to  the  subjective  spiritual  benefit  ob- 
tained by  faithfully  serving  as  deacons,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  in  turn  becomes  confirmatory  of  the 
propriety  of  requiring  the  qualifications  mentioned 
in  vv.  S-12.  The  passage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  may 
be  rendered  and  explained,  then,  as  follows:  "  Fm 
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ihey  who  well  served  as  deiicons"  (the  verb  in  the 
u>rist  simplj  indicates  the  service  viewed  as  coin- 
()lete<l ;  there  is  nothing  to  mark  a  reference  to  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  Alford  would  have  it)  "  obtain 
for  tlivmselces  a  good  degree"  (furtherance  in 
spiritual  attauimcnts),  "and  much  confidence" 
(towards  God)  "  in  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  Van 
Oosterzee  would  unite  with  this  the  idea  of  future 
blessedness.  G.  E.  D. 

*  DEGREES,  SHADOW  OF  [.\iiaz;' 
Dial;  IIkzekiaii.] 

DEGREES,       SONGS       OF        0"l*'t£7 

m72?T2n),  a  title  given  to  fifteen  psalms,  from 
cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  inclusive.  Four  of  tiiciu  are  attrib- 
ut<.'d  to  David,  one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  other  ten  give  no  indication  of  their 
author.  Eichhorn  supposes  them  all  to  be  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  bard  {Einl.  in  das  J^T.), 
and  he  also  shares  the  opinion  of  Herder  (Geist 
der  ebrdhchen  Poesie),  who  interprets  the  title 
"  Hymns  for  a  journey."  "The  headings  of  the 
psalms,  however,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  many 
of  these  titles  were  superadded  long  after  the  authors 
of  the  psalms  had  passed  away.  The  words  '  of 
David,'  or  '  of  Solomon,'  do  not  of  themselves 
establish  the  fact  that  the  psalm  was  written  by 
the  person  named,  since  the  very  same  phraseology 
would  be  employed  to  denote  a  hymn  composed  in 
horujr  of  David  or  of  Solomon  "  (Marks's  Htntions, 
i.  208-U).  liellermann  {MetHk  der  Ilebruer)  calls 
these  psalms  "  Trochaic  songs." 

With  respect  to  the  term  mby??!!,  A.  V. 
"  degrees,"  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
amongst  Biblical  critics.  According  to  some  it 
refers  to  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  to  be 
chanted.  Others,  including  Gcsenius,  derive  the 
word  from  the  poetical  composition  of  the  song,  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  concluding  words 
of  the  preceding  sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  verse.  Thus  Psahn 
cxxi. :  — 

"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
From  whence  cometh  my  help. 
My  kelp  cometh  even  from  Jehovah,"  &c. 

And  so  in  other  passages  (comp.  exxi.  4,  5,  and 
cxxiv.  1,  2  and  3,  4).  Aben  I'ira  quotes  an  ancient 
authority,  which  maintains  that  the  ihgrtis  allude 
to  the  fifteen  steps  which,  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
»s<.lem,  led  from  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of 
the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps  one  of  the 
fillecn  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted.  Adam  <  'larke 
(C'omvienl.  on  Ps.  cxx.)  refers  to  a  similar  opinion 
38  found  in  the  Apocryphal  (Jospcl  of  llie  birth  of 
Mary:  "  Her  parents  brought  her  to  tlie  temple, 
and  set  her  upon  one  of  tiie  steps.  Now  there  are 
fifteen  steps  about  the  temple,  by  which  they  go 
up  to  it,  according  to  the  fifteen  I'salms  of  De- 
grees." 

'l"he  most  generally  accredited  opinion,  however, 

li  that  nv27Q  is  etymologically  coimected  with 

n  vV  "  to  go  up,"  or  to  travel  to  Jerusalem ;  that 
«ome  of  these  hymns  were  preserved  from  a  period 
interior  to  the  Uabylonisii  Captivity :  tliat  otiiers 
were  composed  in  the  same  spirit  by  those  wlio 
returned  to  I'alestine,  on  the  conqiie-st  of  IJabylon 
ny  G)TU8,  and  that  a  few  refer  even  to  a  later  date, 
but  were  all  incorporated  into  one  collection,  l>e- 
MUBe  tliey  had  one  and  the  name  object.    This  view 
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is  adopted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Herder,  ^lendel&sohii, 
Joel  brill,  &c.  &c.  Luther  translates  the  words 
"  Ein  Lied  im  huhem  Chor,"  thus  connecting  the 
psalm   with    the   manner   of  its   execution  ;    and 

Michaelis    compares     Hvl^tt    with    the    Syriac 

Sn  vDIi7  (Scala)  which  would  likewise  characterize 
the  metre  or  the  melody.  D.  \V.  M. 

*  If  rTivVT^n  designates  the  psalms  grouped 
together  under  that  title  as  those  which  the  He- 
brews sung  when  they  went  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 
the  yearly  feasts,  the  rendering  should  be  "  Goings- 
up"  or  "  .Ascents"  (comp.  ava^aivw  as  so  often 
said  of  journeys  thither  in  the  N.  T.).  Hengsten- 
berg's  advocacy  of  this  explanation  {Die  Psrdmen, 
iv.  2te  Abth.  p.  G),  has  given  to  it  more  recently 
still  wider  currency.  Some  of  his  arguments  (which 
taken  together  have  a  cumulative   force,    though 

singly  less  decisive)  are  the  following:  (1.)  Tl^V 
is  the  usual-  expression  for  these  festival  journeys 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  24;  1  Kings  xii.  27,  28;  Ps.  cxxii.  4). 

(2.)  The  article  in  Hi^r^rT,  by  way  of  pre^ 
eminence,  denotes  the  journeys,  which  can  only  be 
those  annual  journeys  prescribed  by  the  Law  (comp 
Ps.  cxxii.  4).  (3.)  The  oldest,  in  all  probability,  of 
these  pilgrim  songs,  namely:  that  which  was  com- 
posed by  David  soon  after  the  consecration  of  Zion 
as  the  seat  of  the  sanctuary  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pilgrimages  thither  (Ps.  cxxii.),  con- 
tains an  explanation  of  the  sense  of  ni/l?ip  in  the 
occurrence  of  two  correspondent  expressions  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  explanation  of  V^3ti?D,  Ps.  xxxii.), 
namely:  "  We  will  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  " 
in  ver.  1,  and  "  to  which  the  tribes  go  up  "  (^^3?) 
in  ver.  4.  (4.)  Some  of  these  psalms,  in  accordance 
with  the  most  manifest  internal  marks,  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  e.  g.  Ps.  cxxi.  1  shows  how 
appropriate  the  psalm  was  as  designed  to  be  sung 
in  view  of  the  mountains  of  Jerusalem.  (5.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation  all  the  common  pecu- 
liarities of  the.se  psalms  are  accounted  for,  such  as 
contents,  rhythmical  structure,  and  local  :illusions. 
Hupfeld  (Die  Psnlmcn,  iv.  2.j2)  favors  this  re- 
vived o])inion  of  many  of  the  older  critics.  Ewald 
also  agrcas  with  those  who  consider  them  hynms 
designetl  for  jjilgrimages  to  the  Temple,  composed 
during  and  after  the  time  of  the  exile  {liibl.  Jahrb. 
vi.  105,  and  Giscli.  hr.  iv.  115).  Perowne  (Book 
of  Pgidms  :  Introductimi,  p.  xcvi.,  I^nd.  18G5)  gives 
the  preference  to  this  explanation.  H. 

DEHA'VITES  (WIHIJ  :  Aavahr.  Bievi)  are 
mentioned  but  once  in  Scripture  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They 
were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Samaria  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  Esarhaddon,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Cajitivity  of  Israel.  Prom  their 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  coupled  with  the  Susanchites  (Susianians,  or 
people  of  Susa)  and  the  Islamites  (Elymaeans, 
natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is  fairly  concluded 
that  they  are  the  Dai  or  Dalii,  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus (i.  125)  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 
This  people  npp(\'irs  to  have  been  widely  ditlused, 
l)eing  foimd  as  Daha;  (Aoai)  l>oth  in  the  countrj 
east  of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi.  8,  §  2;  ,\rrian. 
F.Tpvd.  Al.  iii.  11,  Ac),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof  (Stnib.  xi.  9,  §  3);  and  again  J»"  Dii 
(Aroi,  Thucyd.  ii.  96),  Dal  (Aooi,  Strab.),  or  Daci 
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[^MtoL  Strah.  U.  Cass.  <fcc.)  upon  the  Danube. 
They  were  m  Aryan  race,  and  are  regarded  by  some 
is  having  their  lineal  descendants  in  the  modern 
Danes  (see  Grimm's  Gesc/dchte  d.  deutsch.  Sprache, 
i.  l'J2-3).  The  Septuagint  form  of  the  name  — 
Davaeus,  may  compare  with  the  Davus  (  :=  AoFos) 
of  Latin  comedy.  G.  R. 

DE'KAR.  The  son  of  Deker,  i.  e.  Ben-Deker 

("ni7."^'^3  :  vlhs  \aKdp'-  Bendecar),  was  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  officer  in  the  western  part  of 
the  hill-country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Shaalbim 
and  Beth-shcmesh  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

DELAIAH  [3  syl.]  i^^^^l  and  H^b^^ 
"  Jehovah's  freedman  "  — comp.  aireKevdepos  Kv- 
piou,  1  Cor.  vii.  22;  also  the  Bboenician  name 
AeKaiaffrdpTos,  quoted  from  Menander  by  Jose- 
phus,  Cont.  Ap.  i.  18,  and  the  modern  name  God- 
frey =  Gottesfrey  ['r*];  LXX.  AaKd'ia,  AaAaias'- 
Balaiau,  D  ilaia),  the  name  of  several  persons. 

1.  Delaiahu  ('ASaWai  ;  [Alex.  AaA.ai'a  : 
D(daiau] ) ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of 
the  twenty-third  course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

2.  Delaiah  [AaAai'a;  Vat.  in  Ezr.  Aoxea, 
in  Neh.  AaKm'-  Ucdiia].  "Children  of  Delaiah" 
were  among  the  people  of  uncertain  pedigree  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
GO  ;    Neh.    vii.    62).      In    1    Esdr.    the   name   is 

La  DAN. 

3.  Delaiah  [AoAa'ia;  Vat.  AoXea:  Dalaia]; 
son  of  Jlehetabeel  and  father  of  Shemaiah  (Neh. 
vi.  10). 

4.  Delaiahu  (Aa\aiay  and  ToSoXias;  [ver.  12, 
Alex.  AaKfas,  I'A.  AaA.ias;  ver.  25,  Comp.  Aid. 
FA.*  AaA.ai'ay :  Daluias] ;  son  of   Shemaiah,   one 

of  the  "  princes "    (□"*'nti7)    about   the   court  of 
Jehoiakim  (.Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  25). 
.  The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  Dalaiah. 

DELI'LAH  (n  V^7"7  [pining  with  desii-e] : 
AaA.(5a ;  [Vat.  in  ver.  13,  AaAeiSa:]  Joseph. 
AaAiA.7j:  D.ilila),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the 
valley  of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi. 
i-18).  Her  connection  with  Samson  forms  the 
third  and  last  of  those  amatory  adventures  which 
in  hin  history  are  so  inextricably  blended  \vith  the 
craft  aiid  prowess  of  a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was 
bribed  by  the  "  lords  of  the  Philistines  "  to  win 
from  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength,  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  it.     [Sajison.] 

It  i.!  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  Josephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor 
can  this  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
geography  of  Sorek ;  since  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  the  frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite. 
[SoiiEK..]  The  following  considerations,  however, 
supply  presmiiptive  evidence  that  she  was  a  Phil- 
'latine :  — 

I.  Her  occup'ition,  which  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class,  a  kind  of 
political  rietaera.  The  hetaeric  and  political  view 
jf  her  position  is  more  decided  in  Josephus  than 
in  Judges.  He  calls  her  ywi^  fraipi^ofieur],  and 
issociates  her  influence  over  Samson  with  ttSto^ 
vnd  (Tvvovcria  {Ant.  v.  8,  §  11).  He  also  states 
more  clearly  her  relation  as  a  political  agent  to  the 

«  lords  of  the  Philistines "    (^3"15 :   Joseph,    ot 
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TTpoecTTwrfs,  Tols  &pxovcn  TlaXatffTlvaji/  ;  LXX. 
apxovTes-  ^iitrajxe  ;  oi  tov  koivov;  magistrates 
politician  lords,  Milton,  Sams.  Ag.  850,  1195) 
employing  under  their  directions  "  liers  in  wait " 

(2nSrT  :  -rh  ive^pov  '■  insidiis ;  cf.  Josh.  viii.  14 ; 
[Joseph.]  arpaTLoiruiv)-  On  the  other  hand,  Chry- 
sostoni  and  many  of  the  Fathers  have  maintained 
that  Delilah  was  married  to  Samson  (so  Milton, 
227),  a  natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  tlie 
morality  of  the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg.  xvi. 
9,  18,  as  showing  an  exclusive  command  of  her 
establishment  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  matri- 
monial connection  (Patrick,  ad  loc. ).  There  seems 
to  be  httle  doubt  that  she  was  a  courtesan ;  and  her 
employment  as  a  political  emissary,  together  with 
the  large  sum  which  was  offered  for  her  services 
(1100  pieces  of  silver  from  each  lord  =  5500  shekels; 
cf.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the  tact  which  is  attributed 
to  her  in  Judges,  but  more  especially  in  Josephus, 
indicates  a  position  not  likely  to  be  occupied  by 
any  Israelitish  woman  at  that  period  of  national 
depression. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive: the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting 
upon  the  Israehtes  from  without  (Num.  xxv.  1,  6, 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

3.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1, 
xvi.  1). 

In  Milton  DeUlah  appears  as  a  PhiUstine,  and 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of  patri- 
otism {Sams.  Ag.  850,  980).  T.  E.   B. 

DELUGE.     [Noah.] 

DE'LUS  {ArjKos),  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv. 
23,  is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades  in 
the  yEgaean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis 
(Diana).  We  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§  8)  that  Jews  resided  in  this  island,  which  may 
i)e  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth  (b.  c.  1-16)  it  became  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity  of  the  spot  and 
its  consequent  security,  its  festival  which  was  a  kind 
of  fair,  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  its  con- 
venient situation  on  the  highway  from  Italy  and 
Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a  favorite  resort  of  mer- 
chants. So  extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  on 
in  the  island,  that  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have 
changed  hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
668).  Delus  is  at  present  uninhabited,  except  by 
a  few  shepherds.  (For  details,  see  Diet,  of  G-r.  ^• 
Rom.  Geogr.  s.  v.) 

DE'MAS  (AtjjuSs),  most  probably  a  contraction 
from  Ar]fi.T)Tpios,  or  perhaps  from  A-ij/jiapxos,  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (called  by  him  his  avvepy6s 
in  Philem.  24;  see  also  Col.  iv.  14)  during  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  At  a  later  period  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having  deserted 
the  Apostle  through  love  of  this  present  world,  and 
gone  to  Thessalonica.  This  departure  has  been 
magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apostasy  from  Chris- 
tianity (so  Epiphan.  ffoeres.  li.  6,  .  .  .  koI 
AT^fiai*,  Koi  'F,piJ.oyfvr]v,  rovs  ayairricrauTas  rhv 
-ivTavQa  aldiva,  koI  KaTa\ei\pavTas  t^v  oShv  Trjs 
aKrideias),  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the 
passage."  H.  A. 


a  *  Luke's  name  is  coupled  vrith  that  of  Demas  in 
So'  iv.  14,  ami  Philem.  ver.  24.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
wrr  to  remind  the  readier  that  Keble  has  founded  one 


of  hl3  grandest  hymns  on  this  aesociation  of  *he  twc 
men  with  Paul's  earlier  captivity  and  tbo  Kubseqaint 
apostasy  of  Demas  ( Christian  Year :   St.  ±Mk«).     H. 
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DEMETRIUS  (Atjm^tpios),  a  maker  of 
•ilver  sbrines  of  Artemis  at  Kphesus  (Acts  xix.  24). 
These  i/aol  apyvpoi  were  small  models  of  the  jjreat 
temple  of  the  M|jhesian  Artemis,  with  her  statue, 
which  it  was  customary  to  carry  on  journeys,  and 
place  on  houses,  as  charms.  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow  craftsmen,  in  fe:ir  for  tlieir  tnide,  raised  a 
tumult  against  St.  Paul  and  his  missionary  com 
panioiis.  H.   A. 

*  The  speech  of  Demetrius,  by  which  he  so  much 
excited  the  E])hesian  shrine-makers  and  through 
them  the  populace  at  large,  w:is  singularly  adroit. 
lie  took  care,  in  tiie  tirst  ])lace,  to  Show  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  how  the  growth  of  this  new  sect  affected 
their  own  personal  interests  (xix.  '25).  and  then,  in 
order  to  throw  over  this  motive  a  better  guise,  ap- 
pealed to  tlieir  ze;il  for  religion  (vv.  20,  27).  But 
the  speaker  relied  mainly,  as  Calvin  thinks,  on  the 
selfishness  of  his  auditoi-s :  "  Hes  ipsa  damat  non 
tam  pro  aris  ipsos  quam  pro  focis  pugnare,  ut 
scilicet  culinam  habeant  bene  calentem  "  {Jn  Ada 
Ajjosl.  xix.  23).  The  attempt  to  identify  this 
Demetrius  with  the  one  next  named  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  may  have  become  a  believer,  is 
unwarranted  by  Scripture  or  history.  II. 

*  DEME'TllIUS  (A-t\ni]Tpios)  another  per- 
son of  this  name,  whom  the  Apostle  mentions  in 
3  John,  ver.  12,  as  the  model  of  a  Christian,  to 
whom  the  truth  itself,  so  faithfully  exemplified  by 
him,  bore  witness.  This  is  tlie  only  notice  of  him. 
The  relation  between  him  and  .lohn  is  uncertain. 
He  may  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  (^aius 
(ver.  1),  and  one  of  the  missionaries  (vv.  5,  6) 
whom  the  Apostle  exhorts  (Jaius  to  forward  on 
their  journey.  There  is  no  contemporary  history 
to  illustrate  the  epistle,  and  these  points  arc  neces- 
sarily obscure.  II. 

DEME'TRIUS  I.  (Aiju-iiTptos),  snmamed 
"  The  .Saviour  "  ('^wrfip,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
\ices  to  the  Habylonians),  king  of  Syria,  was  the 
son  of  Seleucus  I'hilopator,  and  grandson  of  An- 
tinchus  the  (Jreat.  While  .still  a  boy  he  was  sent 
by  hi."  father  as  a  hostage  to  Kome  (is.  c.  175)  in 
Dxchangp  for  his  uncle  .\ntiochus  ICpiphanes.  I'Vom 
his  positioi.  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  op])osition 
to  the  usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  i)y  Antiochus 
IV.;  liut  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  (r.  c.  KU) 
he  clainie<I  his  liberty  and  the  recognition  of  his 
claim  by  the  Iloman  senate  in  preference  to  that 
of  his  cousin  Antiochus  V.  llis  petition  was  re- 
fused from  selfish  policy  (I'olyb.  xxxi.  12);  and  l)y 
the  advice  and  a.ssistanee  of  I'olyliius,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  gained  at  Rome  (I'olyb.  xxxi.  1!); 
.lust,  xxxiv.  ;j),  he  left  Italy  secretly,  and  landed 
with  a  small  force  at  IVipolis  in  I'hfenicia  (2  .Mace, 
siv.  1;  1  Mace.  vii.  1;  .loseph.  AnI.  xii.  10,  ] ). 
Tlie  Syrians  soon  declanxl  in  his  favor  (n.  c.  162), 
and  .\ntioi'hus  and  his  protector  Lysias  were  put  to 
dcitii  (1  .Mace.  vii.  2,  3;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2).  Having 
thus  gaiiiKl  possi^ssion  of  the  kingdom,  Demetrius 
succeeded  in  securing  the  favor  of  the  lloinans 
(I'olyb.  xxxii.  4),  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  inteni.'il  organization  of  his  dominions.  The 
(JrfH'i/.ing  party  were  still  powerful  at  .leru^alem, 
uul  lu'  8Up[M)rte<l  them  by  arms.  In  the  first  cam- 
I  aii;ii  his  general  Haeebides  established  .Alcinuis  in 
tlie  high-priesthood  (I  Mace.  vii.  .')-2(M ;  liut  the 
micce-s  was  not  f>ermanent.  Alcimus  was  force<l 
!•>  'ake  refu<;e  a  second  time  at  tiie  court  of  Deme- 
trius, and  Nicancir,  who  wiw  connnissioned  to  n>- 
itore  liim,  was  defeated  in  two  succowive  enga^u- 
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ments  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  vii.  31,  JJ, 
43-5),  and  fell  on  the  field.  Two  other  campaigne 
were  undertaken  against  the  Jews  by  Bacchides 
(u.  c.  101;  158);  but  in  the  mean  time  Judas  had 
completed  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  shortly  before 
his  death  (b.  c.  IGl),  who  forbade  Demetrius  to 
oppress  the  .lews  (1  .\Iacc.  viii.  31 ).  Not  long  after- 
wards Demetrius  further  incurretl  the  displeasure 
of  the  Romans  by  the  expulsion  of  Ariarathes  from 
Cappadocia  (I'olyb.  xxxii.  20;  Just.  xxxv.  1);  and 
he  alienated  the  affection  of  his  own  subjects  by  his 
private  excesses  (Just.  /.  o. ;  cf.  I'olyb.  xxxiii.  14). 
When  his  power  was  thus  shaken  (u.  c.  152), 
Alexander  Balas  was  brought  forward,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a  claimant  to  the 
throne,  with  the  powerl'ul  support  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  Attains,  and  Ariarathes.  Demetrius 
vainly  endeavored  to  secure  the  senices  of  Jona- 
than, who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Judas  as 
leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  recollectiou 
of  his  wrongs,  warmly  favored  the  cai'.se  of  Alex- 
ander (1  Mace.  X.  1-0).  The  rivals  met  in  a  deci- 
sive engagement  (v..  c.  150),  and  Demetrius,  after 
displaying  the  greatest  personal  bravery,  was  de- 
feated and  slain  (1  Jlacc.  x.  48-50;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  2,  §  4;  Polyb.  iii.  5).  In  addition  to  the  very 
mteresting  fragments  of  Polybius  the  following 
references  may  be  consulted:  Just,  xxxiv.  3,  xxxv. 
1 ;  App.  Syr.  40,  47,  07.  B.  F.   \V. 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Dcuiutrius  I. 

Obv.  Hend  of  Demetrius  to  the  riglit.    llcv.  P  ASI AEOS 

AUMHTFloY  SnTHPoS;  in  field  uioncgram  and 

MI;   in  exergue  ASl'  (101  of  Era  Selcuf  ).    .Seated 

female  figure  to  tlie  left  with  sceptre  aud  c  >mucopia. 

DEME'TRIUS  II.  (A7,m^tp<oj),  "  The  Vic- 
torious "  (NfKOTOjp),  was  the  elder  son  '^f  Deme- 
trius Sotor.  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  together 
with  his  brother  Antiochus,  with  a  large  treasure, 
to  ('nidus  (Just.  xxxv.  2),  wlien  Alexander  Balas 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was 
gi-own  up,  the  vNcakness  and  vices  of  Alexander 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  rccoverinp; 
his  father's  dominions.  Accompanied  by  a  force 
of  Cretan  mercenaries  (Just.  /.  c. ;  cf.  1  Mucc.  x. 
07),  he  m.ade  a  descent  on  Syria  (n.  C.  148),  and 
was  received  with  general  favor  (1  M.icc.  x.  07  R'.). 
■lonathan,  however,  still  supported  the  cause  of 
.Vlexander,  and  defeated  ApoUonius,  whom  Deme- 
trius had  appointed  governor  of  Crele-Syria  (1 
Mace.  X.  74-82).  In  siiite  of  these  hostilities 
.lonathan  succcede<l  in  gaining  the  favor  of  Deme- 
trius when  he  was  established  in  the  kinf;dom  (1 
M.acc.  xi.  23-27),  and  obtained  from  liini  an  .ndvan- 
tageous  commutation  of  the  royal  dues,  aj  d  othei 
conees.sions  (1  Mace.  xi.  32-37).  In  re<um  foi 
these  favors  the  .lews  renderetl  important  jenices 
to  Demetrius  when  Tryphon  fii-st  claimed  tl  e  king- 
dom for  Antiochus  VI.,  the  son  of  .Vlcta  ider  (1 
Mace,  xi  42);  but  afterwards,  iicing  otlendio'l  ly  hn 
faithless  iritrratitude  (1  Mace.  xi.  5.'t),  they  e  }>j«iB<5d 
the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In  the  en  i\|A'<<D 
which   followed,  Jonathan  defeated  the  fo  it<  of 
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Demetrius  (b.  c.  144;  1  Mace.  xii.  28);  but  the 
ireachery  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  (b.  c. 
143)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jews.  Simon, 
the  successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very  favorable 
terms  from  Demetrius  (b.  c.  142);  but  shortly 
afterwards  Demetrius  was  himself  taken  prisoner 
(b.  c.  138)  by  Arsaces  VI.  (Mithridates),  whose 
dominions  he  liad  invaded  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Just, 
xxxvi.).  Mithridates  treated  his  captive  honorably, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (App.  Syr. 
67 ) ;  and  after  his  death,  tliough  Demetrius  made 
several  attempts  to  escape,  he  still  recei\ed  kind 
treatment  from  his  successor,  Phraates.  Whe.n 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possession  of 
the  Syrian  throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates  em- 
ployed Demetrius  to  effect  a  diversion.  In  this 
Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(b.  c.  128).  Not  long  afterwards  a  pretender,  sup- 
ported by  Ptol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife  (App. 
<SI^;'.  68),  while  attempting  to  escaije  by  sea  (Just. 
xxxis.  1;  Jos.  AiU.  xiii.  9,  3).     [Cleopatka.] 

B.  F.  W. 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Demetrius  II. 
Obv.  Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.   Rev.  B.A.2IAEfi2 
AHMHTPIoY  0EoY  ■tlAAAEA'I'oY  NIKAToPOS  ; 
in  exergue  HP©  (169?  of  Era  Seleuc).     Apollo  to 
the  left,  seated  on  cortina,  with  arrow  and  bow. 

DEMON  (LXX.  Saifc6uiop;  N.  T.  Sai/xSviou, 
jr  raxel J  Sat /j.aii''  [(kemuiiiuiii,  dcemon]).  Deriva- 
.ion  uncertain.  Plato  (Crnt.  i.  p.  398)  connects  it 
with  Saiifi-jii',  "  hitelligent,"  of  which  indeed  the 
form  SaifKjJi/  is  found  in  Archil,  (b.  c.  050);  but  it 
seems  more  probably  derived  from  Salta,  to  "  di- 
vide"  or  "assign,"  in  which  case  it  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  MaFpa).  In  sketching  out  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  and  existence  of  the  de- 
mons, it  seems  natural,  1st,  to  consider  the  usage 
of  the  word  Sal/jnav  in  classical  Greek;  2dly,  to 
aotice  any  modification  of  it  in  Jewish  hands ;  and 
then,  3dly,  to  refer  to  the  passages  in  the  N.  T.  in 
which  it  is  employed. 

I.  Its  usage  in  classical  Greek  is  various.  In 
Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but  supernatural  men, 
it  is  used  interchangeably  with  Oe6s;  afterwards  in 
Hesiod  (Oj).  121),  >vhen  the  idea  of  tlie  gods  had 
Income  more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  Sai/noves 
are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings,  the  messengers 
of  the  gods  to  men.  This  latter  usage  of  the  word 
evidently  prevailed  afterwards  as  the  correct  one, 
although  in  poetry,  and  even  in  the  vague  language 
»f  philosophy,  rb  Saifi6vioi'  was  sometimes  used  as 
squivalent  to  rb  detov  for  any  superhuman  nature. 
Plato  {Sijiiip.  pp.  202,  203)  fixes  it  distinctly  in 
'he  more  Uniited  sense:  irav  rh  SaifiSfiou  fiera^v 
itrri  6eov  koI  6i/r]T0v 0ehs  avOpuKai 


«  Those  who  imputed  lust  ami  envy  of  man  to  their 
{Oiis  were  hardly  likely  to  have  a  distinct  view  of 
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oil  /jLiyvvrai,  aWa  Sid  Scufj,oyluv  iracrd  (vriv  i, 
6fj.iKia  Kal  7)  Sid\€KTOs  0eo7s  irphs  avOpdvoi  s. 
Among  them  were  numbered  the  spirits  of  good 
men,  '•  made  perfect "  after  death  (.Plat.  Crat.  p. 
398,  quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  believed 
that  they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to 
the  purest  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently 
referred  in  the  doctrine  of  his  Satfj.6vwv)\  and 
hence  Sai/j.ooi'  was  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  "fate"  or  "destiny"  of  a  man  (as  in  tlie 
tragedians  constantly),  thus  recurring,  it  would 
seem,  directly  to  its  original  derivation. 

The  notion  of  evil  demons  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  later  period,  and  to  have  been  due 
both  to  Eastern  influence  and  to  the  clearer  sep- 
aration of  the  good  and  evil  in  men's  thoughts  of 
the  supernatural."  They  were  supposed  to  include 
the  spu'its  of  evil  men  after  death,  and  to  be 
authors,  not  only  of  physical,  but  of  moral  evil. 

II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  Salfxoiv  and  Saif^6viov 
are  not  found  very  frequently,  but  yet  employed  to 
render  different  Hebrew  words;  generally  in  refer- 
ence to  the  idols  of  heathen  worship ;  as  in  Ps.  icvi 

5  [LXX.  xcv.  5],  for  D^'b'^bs,  the  "  empty,' 
the  "  vanities,"  rendered  x^ipoiroiriTois,  &c.,  ir 
Lev.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1 ;  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  for  D'^'ltt^. 
"lords"  (comp.  1  Cor.  viii.  5);  in  Is.  kv.  11,  for 
^^,  Gad,  the  goddess  of  Fortune:  sometimes  in 
the  sense  of  avenging  or  evil  spirits,  as  in  Ps.  xci.  6, 
for  2l?|7.,  "  pestilence,"  i.  e.  evidently  "  the  de- 
stroyer; "  also  in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  for  T*27ti?, 

"  hairy,"  and  D"**^,  "  dwellers  in  the  desert," 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
"satyrs." 

In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  "demons"  used 
always  of  evil  spirits;  in  Bell.  .Jud.  vii.  0,  §  3,  he 
defines  them  as  ra.  rryev/j.aTa  twu  irovripdiv,  and 
speaks  of  their  exorcism  by  fumigation  (a.s  in  Tob. 
viii.  2,  3).  See  also  Ant.  vi.  c.  8,  §  2,  viii.  c.  2,  § 
5.  Writing  as  he  did  with  a  constant  view  to  the 
GentUes,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  use  the 
word  in  the  other  sense,  as  applied  to  heathen 
divinities. 

By  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "angels,"  and  re- 
ferring to  both  good  and  evil. 

The  change,  therefore,  of  sense  in  the  Hellenistic 
usage  is,  first,  the  division  of  the  good  and  evil 
demons,  and  the  more  general  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter ;  secondly,  the  extension  of  the 
name  to  the  heathen  deities. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  term  in 
the  N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii. 
19,  and  in  Hev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  are  spoken  of 
as  spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God,  and  having 
power  to  afflict  man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as 
is  marked  by  the  frequent  epithet  "  unclean,"  with 
spiritual  pollution  also.  In  Acts  xix.  12,  13,  &c., 
they  are  exactly  defined  as  to  Trvevfiarard  ■Kovt\pa.. 
They  "  believe  "  the  power  of  God  "  and  tremble  " 
(James  ii.  19);  they  recognize  our  l^rd  as  the  Son 
of  God  (Matt.  viii.  29;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknowl- 
edge the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in 
the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.   15);  and  look  forward  in 

supernatural  powers  of  good  and  evil,  as  etemall; 
opposed  to  each  other. 
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terror  to  the  judj^ment  to  come  (Matt.  viii.  2^). 
The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  nature  akin 
to  the  angelic  [see  Ax<;Ki,sj  in  knowledge  and 
powers,  but  witli  the  emphatic  addition  of  the  idea 
of  positive  and  active  wicketlness.  Is'othing  is  siiid 
either  to  support  or  to  contnidict  the  common  .lew- 
ish  belief,  that  in  their  ranks  might  be  nunilieretl 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it 
are  sometimes  quoted  the  fact  that  the  demoniacs 
Bometimes  haunted  the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt, 
viii.  28),  and  the  su[)posed  reference  ot  the  epithet 
uKaOapTu  to  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  a  dead 
body. 

In  1  ("or.  X.  20,  21,  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  Kev.  ix. 
20,  the  word  SaifiSvia  is  used  of  the  objects  of 
Gentile  worship,  and  in  the  first  passage  opposed 
to  the  word  ©ey  (with  a  reference  to  l)eut.  xx.xii. 
17).  So  also  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts 
xvii.  18.  The  same  identification  of  the  heathen 
deities  witii  the  evil  s[]irits  is  found  in  the  descri])- 
tion  of  the  damsel  having  ni/fvfjLa  -rrvBuva,  or 
TTvdciivos,  at  riiilippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a 
demoniac  by  St.  I'aul  (Acts  xvi.  IG);  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  in  1  (.'or.  x.  I'J,  20,  the  Apostle  is 
arguing  with  those  who  declared  an  idol  to  be  a 
pure  nullity,  and  while  he  accepts  the  truth  that  it 
is  so,  yet  declares  that  all  which  is  ottered  to  it  is 
otTered  to  a  "  demon."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
then  of  its  being  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious 
(though  not  a  jiiivri  improbable)  as  it  may  be, 
that  iji  idolatry  the  influence  of  the  demons  was 
at  work  and  iiermitted  by  (jod  to  be  eflective  within 
certain  bounds.  Tliere  are  not  a  few  passages  of 
profane  history  on  which  this  doctrine  throws  light; 
nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  remnants 
of  truth  in  idolatry,  or  with  the  possibility  of  its 
being,  in  the  case  of  the  ignorant,  overruled  by 
God  to  good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demon.s,  Scrip- 
ture is  all  but  silent.  On  one  remarkable  occasion, 
recordetl  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  (Matt.  xii. 
24-30  ;  M;irk  iii.  22-;j0 ;  Luke  xi.  14-20),  our 
Ix)rd  distinctly  identifies  Satan  with  Beelzebub,  rif 
&p)(^ouTi  T(i>v  haiixovlwv',  and  there  is  a  similar 
though  1&S.H  distinct  connection  in  Kev.  xvi.  14. 
Krom  these  we  gatlier  certainly  that  the  demons 
are  agents  of  Satan  in  his  work  of  evil,  subject  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  doubtless  doomed  to 
8hare  in  its  condemnation ;  and  we  conclude  prob- 
ably (though  attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  the 
inference)  that  they  must  be  the  same  as  "the 
angels  of  the  devil  "  (Matt.  xxv.  41;  Itev.  xii.  7,  9), 
"the  principalities  and  jiowers  "  against  whom  wc 
"  wTcstle  "  (l'".ph.  vi.  12,  &c.).  As  to  the  question 
of  their  fall,  see  S.vtax;  and  on  the  method  of 
their  action  on  the  souls  of  men,  see  Dk.moniacs. 

The  huiguage  of  Scripture,  as  to  their  existence 
ind  their  enmity  to  man,  has  suilered  the  attacks 
of  skepticism,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  in  the 
researches  of  natural  science,  there  arc  no  traces  of 
the  su|)cn)atunil.  and  that  the  fall  of  s])irit,s,  created 
'doubtlesf  in  gowlness,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  IJoth 
facts  ai-e  true,  but  the  inference  false.  The  very 
darkness  in  which  natural  science  ends,  when  it 
approaches  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  not  only 
does  not  contradict,  liut  nitlier  implies  the  exisU-nce 
i)f  Bui)eniatunil  intluence.  The  mastery  of  the 
(irigin  of  evil  in  (iod's  creatures  is  inconceivable; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  ca-si-  of  the  angels  differs 
wily  in  degree  from  ttiat  of  tfie  existence  of  sin  in 
nan,  of  which  nevcrtlieless  as  a  fact  we  .are  only 
100  muih  assured.     The  attempts  made  to  explain 
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the  words  of  our  Lord  and  the  .\postIes  as  a  mere 
<icc(iiininnl(itkin  to  the  belief  of  the  .lews  are  incom- 
patible with  the  simple  and  direct  attribution  of 
liersonality  to  the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  to 
(jod,  and  (if  carried  out  in  princii)le)  must  destroj 
the  truth  and  hon«ity  of  Holy  Scripture  itself. 

A.  B. 

*  On  the  use  of  tlie  terms  Baifiwv  and  Saifjiovwv, 
.11  tlie  Greek  iiiNtliology,  see  ('reuzer,  Jittit/ions  </e 
l'Anli(jHile,  trad,  /mr  Gui<j»i'iut,  toui.  iii.  pt.  i., 
jip.  1-&5,  ])t.  iii.  p.  873  tf. ;  L'kert,  Ober  Damuntn, 
Jhrotn  u.  Gtnitii,  in  the  Abhandl.  <].  km.  furhs, 
Ges.  (I.  nUs.,  1850,  hist.-pliil.  Kl.,  pp.  137-219; 
Gerhard,  UOer  JJiimonen,  u.  s.  w.,  ir,  the  AhhuruU. 
(le  kon.  Aknd.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Berlin,  18i'2,  pbil.-hitU 
Kl.,  pp.  237-2GG;  Maury,  Rdig.  de  la  Greet  an- 
tique, i.  5G5  fF.,  iii.  42G  ff. 

On  the  Biblical  representations,  and  on  the  latei 
superstitions  resj)ecting  the  sulyect,  see,  in  addition 
to  the  works  referred  to  under  Angel-s,  Demo- 
niacs, Macic,  and  Satan,  J.  F.  Ditmar,  JJe 
Dcemoni/jus,  etc.  (two  diss.)  Helm.st.  1719,  4to. 
"useful  for  the  history  of  opinions"  (Bretschu.): 
J.  Oporin,  KrUiuierte  Lehre  d.  J/ebrder  u.  Chri»- 
len  vim  i/iden  ii.  bostJi  Kngiln,  Hamb.  1736;  J.  G. 
Mayer,  IlisUnia  Diiiboli,  s.  Comm.  de  Diitboli  via- 
loriDnqiie  l^piriluum  exisleiilin,  etc.,  2d  ed.  Tiib. 
1780,  an  elal)orate  work;  J.  V.  Winzer,  Coiiimen- 
Uit.  L-V.  de  DuBmonoUxjiii  in  sncris  N.  T.  Libris 
proposilci,  Viteb.  et  Lips.  1812-23,  4to,  "  partic- 
ularly valuable  "  (Bretschn.);  Jahn,  Was  lelirl  die 
Biljtl  vdiii  TeuJ'cl,  run  der  Ddmonen,  u.  s.  w.,  in 
the  Nm-lilriiije  to  his  Theol.  Wtrke,  Tiib.  1821, 
pp.  Gl-2.jl,  maintaining  that  "demons,"  in  dis- 
tinction from  fallen  angels,  are  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men  deceasetl;  H.  A.  Schott,  Senlentia  recenlius 
dcjhisa  de  iis  naturis  qua  in  N.  T.  Saifxoves  audi- 
unt  .  .  .  exniiiiniiltir,  Jena?,  1821,  4to,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Jalm;  Canonicus,  Lilltrs  to  Rev.  If.  K. 
Clianuinf/  ow  tlie  A'xisleiice  and  Ayencij  of  Fallen 
Spirits  ijost.  1828;  Kev.  Walter  Scott,  The  Ex- 
istence of  Kril  Spirits  proved,  and  their  Ayency 
illustrated,  2d  ed.,  Ixmd.  1845  (Cong.  Lect.);  J. 
T.  Berg,  Abaddon  and  Mahanaiin,  or,  Demons  and 
Guardian  Ant/tia,  I'hila.  1856. 

On  the  fault  of  the  A.  V.  in  rendering  Sicij3oAo9, 
Sa'inwy,  and  Sat/xSviov  indiscriminately  by  the  same 
word  (devil),  see  Campbell's  Four  Gospels,  Prel. 
Diss.  vi.  pt.  1. 

'I'he  first  elaborate  treatise  by  a  Christian  writer 
on  this  subject  appears  to  be  that  of  Michael  Psel- 
lus  (!)th  cent.  "0,  Utpl  (ffpyflas  5atfi6v<uv,  De 
Operatione  Ikvmonuiii,  reprinted  from  Gaulmin's 
edition  (1615)  in  Migne's  Patrol.  Grceca,  vol. 
cxxii.,  which  also  contains  the  so-called  Testament 
of  SoUmion.  One  who  has  the  curiosity  to  look 
into  the  speculations  of  the  scholastic  divines  on 
angels  and  demons  will  find  enough  to  satisfy  him 
in  Bonaventura's  Frpos.  in  Lib.  ii.  Sentcntiaintm 
(Ojip.  lom.  iv.,  Lugd.  16G8),  and  in  the  Svmnui 
liiliiis  Tlitoloijiir.  of  'I'homas  Aquinas.  Tor  the 
Kabbinical  notions,  besides  the  works  of  Eisen- 
nienger  and  others  referred  to  under  ANr.Ki.s,  see 
L.  A.  Cohen,  Ortr  de  booze  (jctsten  volijens  het 
l)i'(/rlj>  dtr  R<d>ljijuen,  (iron.  1845;  and  J.  F. 
Schri  der,  Stdzunijen  u.  fJebruuche  de*  talm.-rabb. 
Judenthums,  Bremen,  1851,  p.  385  ff.  A. 

DEMONIAtJ^S  {Saifioi't(AiJift>oi,  SaifiSyia 
J';^o»'T*s).  Ihis  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  applied  to  jiersons  sutlering  under  the  pos- 
session of  a  demon  oi  evil  spirit  [see  Demun],  rjok 
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possession  generally  showing  itself  visibly  in  bodily 
disease  or  mental  derangement.  The  word  Sat/xo- 
vSiv  is  usctl  in  a  nearly  equivalent  sense  in  classical 
Gree-i  (as  in  iEsch.  Clioeph.  566;  Sept.  c.  Theb. 
1001,  Eur.  Phcen.  888,  (fcc),  except  that,  as  the 
idea  ui  spirits  distinctly  evil  and  rebellious  hardly 
existed,  -ach  possession  was  referred  to  the  will  of 
the  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevalence  of  an''ATr}. 
Neither  word  is  employed  in  this  sense  by  the 
LXX.,  but  in  our  l>jrd"s  f.me  (as  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  in  Josephus)  the  belief  in  the 
possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sadducees  alone.  With  regard 
to  the  freijuent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture, 
three  main  opinions  have  been  started. 

I.  That  of  .Strauss  and  the  mythical  school, 
whicii  makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic, 
without  basis  of  fact.  The  possession  of  the  devils 
is,  according  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  of 
the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out 
the  devils  by  our  Ixird  a  corresponding  symbol  of 
his  conquest  over  that  evil  power  by  his  doctrine 
and  his  life.  The  notion  stands  or  falls  with  the 
mythical  theory  as  a  whole:  witli  regard  to  the 
special  form  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the 
plain,  simple,  and  prosaic  relation  of  the  facts  as 
faets,  which,  wliatever  might  be  conceived  as  pos- 
sible in  highly  poetic  and  avowedly  figurative  pas- 
sages, would  make  their  assertion  here  not  a  symbol 
or  a  figure,  but  a  lie.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  expect  a  myth  or  symbolic  fable  from  Tacitus 
or  Thucydides  in  their  accounts  of  contemporary 
history. 

II.  Tiie  se;ond  theory  is,  that  our  Lx)rd  and  the 
Evangelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  possession, 
spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  .lews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its  truth 
or  its  falsity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  symp- 
toms of  the  affliction  were  frequently  those  of  bodily 
disease  (as  dumbness.  Matt.  ix.  32;  blindness,  Matt. 
sii.  22;  epilepsy,  JIark  ix.  17-27),  or  those  seen  in 
cases  of  ordinary  insanity  (as  in  Matt.  viii.  28; 
Mark  v.  1-5),  since  also  the  phrase  "to  have  a 
devil"  is  constantly  used  in  connection  with,  and 
as  apparently  equivalent  to,  "to  be  mad"  (see 
John  vii.  20,  viii.  48,  x.  20,  and  perhaps  Matt.  xi. 
18;  Luke  vii.  33);  and  since,  lastly,  cases  of  de- 
moniacal possession  are  not  knowm  to  occur  in  our 
own  days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our  Lord 
spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to 
be  clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  suflerers 
themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
[jersons  suffering  imder  unusual  diseases  of  body 
and  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  laniruage 
of  Scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in 
things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which,  although 
scientifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate,  yet  con- 
veys a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  things  not 
jidiffer.-nt,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2), 
>r  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  true  or 
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«  Compare  also  the  c»^  of  the  damsel  with  the 
pjrit  of  divination  (nreOf^or  nvBoivo';)  at  Philippi ; 
where  also  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  is  referred  to 
jDder  the  wcllkncwn  name  of  'lie  supposed  inspira- 
li^a  of  Delphi. 


right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect,  because  of 
the  imf)erfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  Uut  cer- 
tainly here  the  matter  was  not  indifterent.  The 
age  was  one  of  httle  faith  and  great  superstition  • 
its  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  s 
distant  Lawgiver,  not  an  Inspirer  of  men's  hearts. 
This  superstition  in  things  of  far  less  moment  was 
denounced  by  our  Lord;  can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  Evangelists  be  per- 
mitted to  record  forever,  an  idea  in  itself  false-, 
which  has  constantly  been  the  very  stronghold  of 
superstition  V  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional  expres- 
sion. There  is  no  harm  in  our  "  speaking  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby  im- 
plying that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to  have 
had  any  influence  upen  them ;  .  .  .  but  if  we  be- 
gan to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's 
ceasing  to  afflict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were 
solemnly  to  address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain 
from  injuring  his  patient,  there  would  be  here  a 
passing  over  to  quite  a  different  region,  .  .  .  there 
would  be  that  gulf  between  our  thoughts  and  words 
in  which  the  essence  of  a  lie  consists.  Now  Ciirist 
does  everywhere  speak  such  language  as  this." 
(Trench,  On  the.  Miracles,  p.  153,  where  tlie  whole 
question  is  most  ably  treated.)  Nor  is  tliere,  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  indica- 
tion that  any  "economy"  of  teaching  was  em- 
ployed on  account  of  the  "hardness"  of  the  Jews' 
"  hearts."  Possession  and  its  cure  are  recorded 
plauily  and  simply;  demoniacs  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Luke  vi.  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  (ffeXrivia- 
^6fj.€vot,  Matt.  iv.  24);  the  same  outward  signs 
are  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (conip.  Matt.  iv.  24,  with  xvii. 
15;  Matt.  xii.  22,  with  Mark  vii.  32,  Ac);  the 
demons  are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own 
persons  with  superhuman  knowledge,"  and  acknowl- 
edging our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  .lews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt, 
viii.  20;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7;  Luke  iv.  41,  &c.).  All 
these  things  speak  of  a  personal  power  of  evil,  and. 
if  in  any  case  they  refer  to  what  we  might  call  mer<! 
disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  us  of  something  in  it 
more  tlian  a  morbid  state  of  bodily  organs  or  self- 
caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor  does  our  Lord 
speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of  evil  to  the 
multitude  alone,  but  in  his  secret  conversations  with 
his  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and  conditions 
by  which  power  over  them  could  be  exercised  (Matt, 
xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He  distinctly  connects  de- 
moniacal possession  with  the  power  of  the  Evil  One; 
once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to  the  seventy  disciples,  w^ere 
He  speaks  of  his  power  and  theirs  over  demoiii-i<Mj 
as  a  "  fall  of  Satan,"  and  again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30, 
when  He  was  accused  of  casting  out  demons  through 
Beelzebub,  and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  that  the 
possessed  were  not  really  under  any  direct  and  per- 
sonal power  of  ovil.  He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the 
division  of  Satan  against  himself,  which,  if  posses- 
sion be  unreal,  becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  in- 
sincere. Lastly,  the  single  fact  recorded  of  the 
entrance  of  the  demons  at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10  14) 
into  the  herd  of  swine,*  and  the  effect  which  that 
entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion 


b  It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the  subterfuges 
of  interpretation  by  which  the  force  of  tliis  fact  is 
evaded. 
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(hat  our  Ixjrd  and  the  Evanc;elists  do  not  assert  or 
imply  any  objective  reality  of  possession.  In  the 
faee  of  this  mass  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  tiieory  can  be  reconciled  with  any- 
thing like  truth  of  Scripture. 

But  besides  this  it  nuist  be  added,  that  to  say 
of  a  case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives 
no  real  explanation  of  it  at  all ;  it  merely  refers  it  to 
a  class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but  gives 
no  luiswer  to  the  further  question,  how  did  the  dis- 
ease or  insanity  arise  V  K\eu  in  disease,  whenever 
the  mind  acts  upon  the  body  (as  e.  (/.  in  nervous 
disorders,  epilepsy,  &c.)  the  mere  derangement  of 
the  physical  organs  is  not  the  whole  cause  of  the 
evil;  there  is  a  deeper  one  lying  in  the  mind.  In- 
ganity  may  indeed  arise,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
physical  injury  or  derangement  of  those  bodily 
organs  through  which  the  mind  exercises  its  powers, 
but  lar  oftener  it  appe;u-s  to  be  due  to  metaphysical 
causes,  acting  uiwn  and  disordering  the  mind  itself. 
In  all  ca.ses  where  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  body  but 
in  the  mind,  to  call  it  "  only  disea.se  or  insanity '" 
is  merely  to  state  the  fact  of  the  disorder,  and  give 
up  all  explanation  of  its  cause.  It  is  an  a.ssumi)- 
tion,  therefore,  which  requires  proof,  that,  amidst 
the  many  inexplicable  phenomena  of  mental  and 
physicid  disease  in  our  own  d.ays,  there  are  none  in 
which  one  gifted  with  "discernment  of  spirits  " 
might  see  signs  of  what  the  Scripture  calls  "  pos- 
session." 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  Hible,  without  contradicting  ordinary 
experience,  yet  ailvances  to  a  region  whither  human 
science  cannot  follow.  As  generally  it  connects 
the  existence  of  mental  and  1  odily  suflering  in  the 
world  with  the  introduction  of  moral  corruption  by 
the  I'all,  and  refers  the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a 
spiritual  and  personal  source;  so  also  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  inferior  spirits  of  evil,  and  it  refers 
certain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
inlluence  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise 
directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly  over  the  body. 
Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  certainly  is,  as  all 
action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be;  but  no  one 
can  |>roiiounce  (i  /» iuri  whether  it  lie  impossible  or 
im|)roliabh!,  and  no  one  li.as  a  right  to  eviscerate 
tiie  strong  expressions  of  .Scripture  in  order  to 
re«luce  its  deckiratioiis  to  a  le\el  with  our  own  ig- 
norance. 

ill.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  there 
are  evil  sjiirits  [Dk.mox],  sulijccts  of  the  I'.vi' 
( tnc,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  liiniself  and  liis 
Ajx)stles  especially,  were  permitted  l)y  (iod  to  exer- 
cise a  direct  inlluence  over  the  souls  and  Ijodies 
of  certiiin  men.  This  influence  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  power  of  corruption  and 
tempt^ition  wielded  by  Satan  through  the  permis- 
sion of  (iod.  [Sata.n.]  Its  relation  to  it,  indird. 
apiicarg  to  bo  exactly  that  of  a  minicle  to  (iod's  or- 
dinary I'rovidenre,  or  of  special  prophetic  inspira- 
tion t4>  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I5otli 
(that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general  prin- 
jiples,  and  tend  t<i  the  same  genenil  object ;  but 
ihe  former  is  a  si^'cial  and  direct  manifeslation 
of  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  latter  by  a  long 
wurse  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  feat- 
ure of  iwssession   is  the  complete  or  incomplete 

a  It  U  to  be  noticed  timt  almoxt  all  tliu  catic*  of 
lemcuiac  posMwslon  are  recordcJ  ob  occurring  among 
^e  rude  uuJ  liulf-Uuutllo  population  of  Ualilcc      8t. 
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loss  of  the  sufTerer's  reason  or  power  of  will;  Li 
actions,  his  words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  an 
mastered  by  tlie  evil  spirit  (.Mark  i.  24,  v.  7 ;  Acta 
xix.  15),  till  his  personality  seems  to  be  destroyed, 
or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  o\erborne  as  to  produce  the 
consciousne.ss  of  a  twofold  will  within  him,  like 
that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dreiun.  In  the  ordinary 
temptations  and  assaults,  of  .Satiin,  the  will  itself 
yields  consciously,,  and  by  yielding  gradually  as- 
sumes, without  losing  its  apparent  freedom  of  action. 
the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is 
solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  strivings 
of  grace,  but  not  o\erborne. 

Still,  howe\er,  possession  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  "  law  of  sin  in 
the  memljers,"  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart 
itself,  recognized  by  St.  I'aul  as  an  indwelling  and 
agonizing  power  (Itom.  vii.  21-24).  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  sufterer  to 
temptation  and  to  sin.  That  it  would  be  most 
probable  in  those  who  yielded  to  sensual  tempta- 
tions may  easily  be  .conjectured  from  general  obser- 
vation of  the  tyranny  cf  a  habit  of  sensual  indul- 
gence." Tlie  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful,  the 
opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tre- 
mens) bear,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  marks 
very  similar  to  tiiose  of  the  Scriptural  possession. 
There  is  in  them  pliysical  disease,  but  there  is  often 
something  more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
state  of  possession,  although  so  awful  in  its  wretched 
sense  of  demoniacal  tyianny,  yet,  from  the  very 
fact  of  that  consciousness,  nught  be  less  hopeless 
and  more  capable  of  instant  cure  than  the  delib- 
erate hardness  of  willful  sin.  The  spirit  might  still 
retain  marks  of  its  cjriginal  purity,  although  through 
the  Hesh  and  the  denioni.-ic  power  acting  by  the 
flesh  it  was  enslaved.  Here  also  the  observation  of 
the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  conversion, 
seen  hi  cases  of  sensualism,  compared  with  tlie 
greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined  and  spir- 
itual sin,  tends  to  confirm  the  record  of  Script- 
ure. 

U  was  Ijut  natui-al  t'.iat  the  power  of  evil  should 
show  itself  in  more  open  and  direct  liostihty  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  when 
its  time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also  that  it 
should  take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an  age 
of  such  unjirecedented  and  brufal  sensuaUty  as  that 
which  preceded  His  coming,  and  continued  till  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  was  felt.  Nor  wiis  it  leaf 
natural  that  it  should  have  died  away  graduallv 
before  the  great  direct,  .and  still  greater  indireci, 
iiiHuence  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Accordingly  we 
find  early  fathers  (as  Just.  Mart.  Dlnl.  v.  Tiyph. 
p.  ;J11  b;  Tertullian,  A]h>1.  2-'(,  37,4:3)  alluding 
to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing,  mentioning  the 
attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the  name  of  Jeho 
vah  as  occasionally  successful  (see  Matt.  xii.  27; 
.-Vets  xix.  13),  but  especially  dwelling  on  the  power 
of  Christiiin  exorcism  to  cast  it  out  from  the  coun- 
try as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  as  one 
well-known  benefit  which  it  already  conlerred  on 
the  enqiire.  Hy  degrees  the  mention  is  less  and 
less  freciuent,  till  the  very  itiea  is  lost  or  jierverteil. 
Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptund  notices 
of  possession.     That  round  the  Jewish  notion  of  it 

John,  writing  mainly  of  the  ministry  In  Judnft,  inaa 
Uons  none. 
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Ihere  prew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  superstition, 
many  foolish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  super- 
stition as  to  fumigations,  &c.  (comp.  Tob.  viii.  1-3 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  c.  2,  §  5),  of  the  "vagabond  ex- 
Drcists  "  (see  Acts  xix.  13)  is  obvious  and  would  be 
inevitable.  It  is  clear  that  Scripture  does  not  in 
the  least  sanction  or  even  condescend  to  notice  such 
things;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
(see  Lev.  xix.  31;  1  Sam.  xxviii.»7,  &c.;  2  K.  xxi. 
6,  xxiii.  24,  &c.)  as  well  as  in  the  New,  it  recog- 
nizes possession  as  a  real  and  dkect  power  of  evil 
s^jirits  upon  the  heart.  A.  U. 

*  It  would  seem  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  of 
demoniac  possession,  properly  so  called,  without 
disparaging  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
integrity  or  intelligence  of  our  Lord.  Jhat  the 
sacred  wi'iters  shared  in  the  belief  of  their  time  is 
sufficiently  shown  above,  and  is  as  positively  as- 
serted by  Strauss  (Leben  Jesu,  §  91),  and  Meyer 
{Komineiit.  Matt.  iv.  24),  as  by  ElUcott  {Lije  of' 
Chrisf,  p.  179,  Amer.  ed.).  Jesus  enters  fuUy  and 
on  all  occasions  into  the  same  view.  He  discrim- 
inates between  demoniacs  and»  diseased  persons 
(Matt.  X.  8),  addresses  the  demons  (Matt.  viii.  32; 
Luke  iv.  35),  commands  them  to  be  silent,  to  come 
out,  and,  in  one  instance  (Mark  ix.  25),  no  more  to 
enter  into  the  person ;  he  argues  with  the  Jews  on 
that  assumption  (ilatt.  xii.  25);  he  gives  his  disci- 
ples power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  (Luke  ix.  1; 
Matt.  X.  1,  8),  and  enters  into  their  rejoicing  over 
their  success  (Luke  x.  18);  and  in  his  private  con- 
versation tells  them  of  the  conditions  of  that  suc- 
cess (Matt.  xvii.  21).  It  was  ;(S  much  his  esoteric 
as  his  exoteric  doctrine.  A  few  additional  sugges 
tions  may  be  in  place.  (1.)  Whatever  resem- 
blances may  be  found  in  some  particulars,  yet  in 
other  respects  the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  ctand  clearly  and  entirely 
apart  from  all  phenomena  of  the  present  day; 
e.  (J.  ill  the  supernatural  knowledge  exhibited  by 
tiie  demoniacs,  and  in  such  facts  as  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  herd  of  swine.  (2.)  We  may 
discern  a  special  reason  for  the  abundant  outbreak 
of  this  manifestation  at  that  time,  in  its  symbolic 
relation  to  Christ's  work.  He  came  to  "  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil "  (1  John  iii.  8),  and  to  re- 
cover the  world  from  its  bondage  to  Satan  unto  its 
allegiance  to  God.  Hence,  just  as  he  expressed  his 
sin-healing  power  by  his  miracles  of  bodily  cure, 
and  as  his  personal  triumph  over  Satan  was  set 
forth  by  the  temptations  in  the  wilderness,  so  he 
symljolized  his  great  spiritual  victory  over  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  the  release  of 
his  captives,  by  casting  out  evil  spirits  from  their 
outward  and  visible  possession  and  control  of  human 
beings  around  him.  He  more  than  once  hints  at 
this  significance;  e.  g.  Matt.  xii.  28,  and  especially 
Ivuke  X.  17,  18.  For  this  purpose  in  the  divine 
economy,  perhaps,  were  demoniac  possessions  per- 
mitted to  such  a  remarkable  extent  at  that  time. 
(3. )  Possession  with  devils,  though  always  carefully 
distinguished  from  every  kind  of  disease,  was  very 
commonly  accompanied  by  phenomena  of  disease, 
sspecially  such  as  belong  to  a  nervous  system  shat- 
tered by  sin.  (4.)  This  gives  some  support  to  the 
Duinion  expressed  above,  important  in  its  bearings 
VI  the  government  of  God,  that  demoniac  fjosses- 
lioM  was  the  result  of  moral  delinquency ;  that  the 
ficlim  had  at  first,  by  a  course  of  vicious  indul- 
eence,  yielded  himseU"  up  outwardly  and  inwardly 
10  the  service  of  Satan,  till  he  was  at  length  given 
jver  to  the  complete  dominion  of  t"ie  master  he  had 
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chosen  /or  (5.)  the  evil  spirits  appear  to  have 
taken  entire  control  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the 
victim,  so  that  while  there  w;is  a  remarkable  plaj 
of  double  consciousness  and  personahty,  a  sense  of 
misery  and  some  desire  for  deliverance,  the  subjec- 
tion apparently  was  hopeless,  except  as  deliverance 
was  brought  by  Christ. 

I'or  the  older  literature  of  the  subject,  see 
^Viner's  Realw.  art.  Brm-ssene.  For  a  fuller  illus- 
tration of  the  general  views  presented  above,  see 
Trench,  On  the  Miracles,  pp.  129-130;  Olshau- 
sen's  Commeniary,  on  Matt.  viii.  28;  Alford's 
Greek  Ttst.  ibid. ;  Owen  on  the  Deinonnlof/y  of  the 
N.  J".,  in  the  Bibl.  Hacra.  Jan.  1859;  Stuart's 
Sketches  of  Anf/elolofjy,  in  Robinson's  Bibl.  ISaci-a, 
1843.  For  the  theory  that  the  possession  was  dis- 
ease wrought  by  Satan,  but  only  through  the  series 
of  natural  causes  and  laws,  see  Tweslen's  Doctrine 
respecting  Angels,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  Feb.  1845 
Some  of  the  theological  principles  of  the  subject  are 
well  discussed  by  I'resident  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D. 
(three  Lectures,  in  his  Works,  ii.  94-127,  An- 
dover,  1836).  S.  C.  B. 

*  On  so  interesting  a  subject  as  the  present,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
opinions,  and  a  fuller  view  of  the  literature.  The 
leiirned  and  pious  Dr.  Joseph  jNIede,  in  a  discourse 
on  John  x.  20,  first  published  in  his  Biatribce, 
Loud.  1642  (]Vorks,  ed.  1072,  pp.  28-30),  mam- 
tained  that  the  demoniacs  of  the  Gospels  were  mad- 
men or  epileptics ;  but  though  often  referred  to  as 
a  disbeliever  in  demoniacal  possession,  he  expressly 
admits  that  their  maladies  may  have  been  caused 
by  evil  spirits.  In  1676  a  volume  entitled  The 
Doctrine  of  Devils  proved  to  be  the  Grand  Apos- 
tacy  of  these  Later  Times,  etc.,  was  published 
anonymously  in  London  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  maintained  that  the  de- 
moniacs were  insane  or  diseased  persons.  The 
same  view  was  presented  in  Holland  by  Benj. 
Daillon,  a  French  refugee  minister  of  learning  and 
ability,  in  his  Kxanien  de  toppression  des  Re- 
formes  en  France,  Amst.  1687,  2d  ed.  1691  (see 
Haag's  La  France  protestante,  iv.  188),  and  by 
Dr.  Balthasar  Bekker,  in  his  famous  work,  De  be- 
tooverde  weereld,  or  "  The  World  Bewitched,"  pub- 
hshed  at  Amsterdam  in  1691-93  (see  bk.  ii.  ch. 
xxvi.-xxx.).  This  book,  widely  circulated,  and 
speedily  translated  into  French,  German,  English, 
and  Italian,  though  it  called  forth  a  host  of  writ- 
ings in  opposition,  did  much  to  shake  the  prevalent 
belief  in  witchcraft  and  kindred  superstitions. 
Daillon's  opinion  was  also  supported  by  his  brother 
Jacques,  in  a  work  entitled  Aaifj.ovo\oyla,  or  a 
Treatise  of  Spirits,  Lond.  1723. 

In  1737  Dr.  A.  A.  Sykes  pubhshed  anonymously 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Meaning  of  the  DemorBacka 
in  the  New  Testament,  which,  opposing  the  com- 
mon view,  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  controversj', 
in  which  TweUs,  Whiston,  Thos.  Church,  Gregory 
Sharpe,  Thos.  Hutchinson,  Samuel  Pegge,  and 
others,  took  part.  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  in  his  Med 
ica  Sacra,  Lond.  1749,  likewise  regarded  the  de 
moniacs  as  afflicted  with  natui-al  diseases:  and  this 
view  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  among  physi- 
ciins,  ancient  and  modern  (see  Wetstein  on  Matt, 
iv.  24).  In  1758  Lardner  published  his  four  dis- 
courses On  the  Case  of  the  Dtemoniacs  mentioned 
in  the  N.  T.,  ably  controverting  the  doctrine  of 
real  possession.  (See  his  Works,  i.  449-519,  ed. 
182);  comp.  x.  205-275,  Remarks  on  Dr.  Wants 
Dissertations.)     In  Germany,  Semler  appeaxa  to 
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nave  been  tlie  fir^it  who  vigorously  assailed  the  pop- 
ular opinion,  in  liis  Commiutatin  rle  jMemtminchi 
quomiii  in  A'.  T.  Jit  tiitnlia,  Hal.  17(J(),  4tli  ed. 
givatly  enhiri^ed,  1771i.  This  es.say  gave  a  stiniu- 
lu.s  to  the  (liscussioti  of  the  suiject,  and  a  number 
of  dissertations  were  pul)lislie<l  on  lioth  sides  of  the 
question.  Another  controversy  was  excited  in 
England  by  the  appearance  of  the  Hev.  Hugh  Far- 
mer's Ks.i  ly  (lit  the  Deinoni'ics  of  the  N.  7'.,  Ix)nd. 
1775,  a  le;irned  and  elaborate  treati.se,  which  was 
replied  to  by  ^^'•  \\'ortliington,  An  Impartial  Kn- 
qviri/,  etc.  1777.  Farmer  rejoined  in  Letters,  etc. 
1778.  follortetl  iiy  Worthington's  Farther  Jntjuiry, 
1770,  and  by  John  Fell's  iKKiiioniacs:  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Heathen  and  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Dce- 
nums,  1779.  Farmer's  two  volum&s  were  transla- 
ted into  (Jernian,  and  his  view  found  very  general 
acceptance  in  that  country,  while  in  luigland  it  has 
been  adopted  liy  such  men  as  I'alcy,  Abp.  New- 
come,  Dean  Milman  {/lixt.  of  Christianity,  i.  228 
f.,  Amer.  ed.),  and  very  generally  by  Unitarians, 
Universalists,  and  theologians  of  a  "  rationalistic  " 
tendency.  The  belief  that  the  demoniacs  of  the 
N.  T.  were  really  possessed  by  evil  spirits  is,  how- 
ever, still  held  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians, 
and  many  recent  writers  dispose  of  the  phenomena 
of  modern  "  Spiritualism  "  or  "  Spiritism  "  by  re- 
ferring them  to  the  same  source. 

I>esides  the  authors  already  mentioned,  particu- 
larly I-irdner,  Farmer,  and  Winer,  the  following 
mpy  be  consulted,  in  opjiosition  to  the  doctrine  of 
real  ix)sse.ssion :  W'ctstein,  note  on  Matt.  iv.  24, 
in  bis  Nov.  Test.  i.  270-284,  transl.  in  the  Chris- 
tum Disciple,  new  series,  v.  35-42;  T.  (J.  Timmer- 
mann.  Diatribe  ontif/uario-niedica  de  Dcemoniacis 
Eranijeliw-tini,  llintel.  178G,  4to;  J.  F.  Winzer, 
De  Dieintmohif/ia  in  N.  T.  Libris  (as  cited  above, 
art,.  Dkmon);  Hewlett's  disquisition  in  his  Coniin. 
on  .Matt.  iv.  24,  rcprijited  in  Crilica  Biblicn,  vol. 
iii.,  which  also  c(  ntains  the  es.says  of  Townsend 
and  Carlisle  on  the  other  side;  the  IJev.  \\.  S.  Gan- 
nett, On  the  Deuwnitcs  of  the  N.  T.,  in  the 
Sciiptund  Interpreter  (Uoston),  18.'i2,  ii.  255-302; 
and  the  notes  of  Meyer,  Norton,  and  Ulcf'k  (Syn- 
opt.  Krkl.  d.  drei  ersten  Kvanij.  i.  217  ff'. )  on 
Matt.  iv.  24.  See  al.so  Neander,  Lcbcn  Jesu,  V' 
Aufl.,  p.  237  fT.  (pp.  145-151,  Amer.  ti-ansl.),  who 
holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  view.  See  further  the 
valuable  articles.  Theory  ami  Phenomena  of  Pos- 
session amonij  the  I/ind(H>s,  and  Pylhouic  and  Dai- 
moniac  I'ossessions  in  hvlin  anil  .hulea,  in  tlie 
Dublin  Unir.  Mag.  for  March,  Sept.  and  Oct. 
1848,  the  two  last  reprinted  in  Littell's  l.irin;/  Ai/e, 
xix.  385  fT.,  443  If. ;  comp.ire  also,  for  modern  ana- 
logues of  the  demoniacs,  Hoberts's  Orientid  Iltux- 
Iratumt  of  Scripture  on  Matt.  xii.  27,  and  Thoni- 
Mlt's*J^'ind  and  IliKik,  i.  212,  213. 

In  favor  of  the  d(K'trine  of  real  |M>ssession,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  treatises  already  referred  to,  art- 
i'de«  by  W .  V..  Taylor,  in  Kitto's  Jounud  of  Sac. 
Lit.  July,  1849,  and  by  "J.  I-.  P."  ibid.  April, 
1851;  F.brard,  art.  Diinumisrhe,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
l-'.ncykl.  ii.  240-255,  abridgwl  translation  by  I'rof. 
lieubelt  in  the  Melh.  Quar.  lUv.  for  .luly,  1857: 
Samuel  llopking,  Demoniacal  Piis.ie.*siims  of  the 
A'.  7'.,  in  the  Amer.  Pregtj.  and  Thiol.  Iter.  Oct. 
I8tt5;  and  several  of  the  works  referrcnl  to  under 
the  art.  Dkmon.  See  also  the  cautious  remarks 
vrf  Dr.  .1.  II.  Morison,  On  Matthew,  pp.  157-1(18. 
\  fair  sunmiary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
'b  (riven  in  .lahu'8  HilA.  Archaiiloi/y,  Upbam's 
liunsLition,   §§    103-107,  and   by  J.  F.  Dcnhani, 
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art.  Demoniacs,  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  cj  Bibl.  Litem. 
ture.  A. 

DEM'OPHON  (Av/J-oipwu),  a  Syrian  genera, 
in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  V.  liupator  (2  Mace, 
xii.  2). 

DENA'RIUS  iSvudpiov:  denarius;  A.  V. 
•'penny,"  Matt,  xviii.  28,  xx.  2.  9,  13,  xxii.  19; 
Mark  v^.  37,  xii.,  15,  xiv.  5;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35, 
XX.  24;  .lohn  vi.  7,  xii.  5;  Hev.  vi.  G),  a  Itoman 
silver  coin,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles.  It  took  its  name  from  its  being  first 
equal  to  ten  "asses,"  a  number  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  The  earliest  specimens  are  of 
about  the  commencement  of  the  2d  century  n.  c. 
From  this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
tlie  eommonweaUh.  It  continued  to  hold  the  same 
position  under  the  Em])ire  until  long  after  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the 
pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  about  00  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  strik- 
ing ninety -six  from,  the  pound,  which  wovdd  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52  grs.,  results  confirmed 
by  tlie  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not 
exactly  true  to  the  standard.  The  drachm  of  the 
Attic  tideiit,  which  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
until  the  Roman  domination  was  the  most  impor- 
tant Greek  standard,  had,  by  gradual  reduction, 
become  ecpial  to  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that 
the  two  couis  came  to  be  regarded  as   identical. 


Denarius  of  Tiberius. 
Obv.  TI  CAESAR  DIVI  AVG  F  AVGVSTVS.     Uead 
of  Ti'ierius,  liiureiite,  to  the  right  (Matt.  xxii.  19, 
20,   21).     Ilev.   PONTIF   MAXIM.     Seated    female 
figure  to  the  right. 

Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  coin  super- 
seded the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  few  cities  which 
yet  struck  silver  money  took  for  it  the  form  and 
general  character  of  the  denarius,  and  of  its  half, 
the  quinarius.  In  Palestine,  in  the  N.  T.  period, 
we  learn  from  numismatic  evidence  that  denarii 
must  have  mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  in  the  N.  T.  by  SpaxM-'h 
and  apyvpiou,  liotli  rendered  in  the  .\.  V.  "  piece 
of  silver,"  we  are  to  understand  the  denarius 
[Dhaciima;  Sii.vkh,  piece  ok].  The  Si'Spax" 
/xov  of  the  tribute  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  probably  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  not  a  current  coin,  like  the 
ffTaritp  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  (ver.  27). 
[Money.]  I'rom  the  paralde  of  the  laborers  in 
the  vineyard  it  would  seem  that  a  denarius  waa 
then  the  ordinary  pay  for  a  day's  labor  (Matt.  xx. 
2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13).  The  term  denarius  aureus 
(I'lin.  xxxiv.  17,  xxxvii.  3)  is  probably  a  comipt 
desiixnation  for  the  anr-eus  {nwnniiis):  in  the  N. 
T.  the  denarius  proper  is  .always  intended.  (See 
Money,  and  7>('c/.  if  Ant.  art.  Denarius.) 

K.  S.  P. 
•  DENS.     [Oaves.] 

DEPOSIT  {V"ni?S:  irapaO^Kr,,  napaKara 
O'fjKri-  de/pigi'um),  the  arrangement  by  which  oni 
man  kf  pt  it  another's  retpiest  the  property  of  tht 
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latter,  until  deiiuinrled  back,  was  one  common  to 
ill  the  nations  of  antiquity;  and  the  dishonest 
dealinj^  with  such  trusts  is  marked  by  profane 
writers  with  extreme  reprobation  (Herod,  vi.  80; 
Juv.  xiii.  19!),  &c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §  38 ;  B.  J. 
iv.  8,  §  5,  7).  Even  our  Saviour  seems  (l>uke  xvi. 
12)  to  allude  to  conduct  in  such  cases  as  a  test  of 
honesty."  In  later  times,  when  no  banking  sys- 
tem was  as  yetdevised,  shrines  were  often  used  for 
the  custody  of  treasure  (2  Mace.  iii.  10,  12,  15; 
Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  3,  §  7 ;  Cic.  Leffff.  ii.  10 ;  Plut. 
Lys.  c.  18);  but,  especially  among  an  agricultural 
people,  the  exigencies  of  war  and  other  causes  of 
absence  must  often  have  rendered  such  a  deposit, 
especially  as  regards  animals,  an  owner's  only 
course.  Nor  was  the  custody  of  such  property 
burdensome ;  for  the  use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far 
as  that  was  consistent  with  its  unimpaired  restora- 
tion, allowed  to  the  depositary,  which  office  also  no 
one  was  compelled  to  accept.  The  articles  speci- 
fied by  the  Jlosaic  law  are  (1)  "  money  or  stuff;  " 
and  (2)  "an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any 
beast."  The  first  case  was  viewed  as  only  liable 
to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for  loss  by  accidental 
fire,  &c.,  no  compensation  could  be  claimed),  and 
the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  i.  e.,  proba- 
bly to  compensate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  unjust 
suspicion  thrown  on  the  depositary.  If  no  theft 
could  be  proved,  the  depositary  was  to  swear  before 
the  judges  that  he  had  not  appropriated  the  .article, 
and  then  was  quit.''  In  the  second,  if  the  beast 
were  to  "  die  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man 
seeing  it,"  — accidents  to  which  beasts  at  pasture 
were  easily  liable,  —  the  depositary  was  to  purge 
himself  by  a  similar  oath.  (Such  oaths  are  proba- 
bly alluded  to  Heb.  vi.  10,  as  "an  end  of  all 
strife."';  In  case,  however,  the  animal  were  stolen, 
the  depositary  was  lialile  to  restitution,  which 
probalily  was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive  theft. 
If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some  proof  was 
easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitution 
was  due  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a  false  oath 
so  taken,  the  perjured  person,  besides  making  resti- 
tution, was  to  "  add  the  filth  part  more  thereto," 
to  compensate  the  one  injured,  and  to  "  bring  a 
ram  for  a  trespass-offering  unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev. 
vi.  5,  0).  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (v.  3)  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14 
(17),  iv.  20  (21)).  This,  however,  merely  facili- 
tated the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  original  deposit, 
leaving  the  law  untouched.  The  Mishna  {Baba 
.\f(lzta,  c  iii.,  Sliebuolh,  v.  1),  shows  that  the  law 
Df  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in 
force  among  the  later  .lews.  Michaelis  on  the  laws 
of  Moses,  ch.  162,  may  be  consulted  on  this  sub- 
ject. H.  H. 

DEPUTY.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the  A. 
V.  of  auBviroLTOs,  "  proconsul  "  (.\ct3  xiii.  7,  8,  12, 
tix.  38).  The  English  word  is  curious  in  itself, 
ind  to  a  certain  extent  appropriate,  having  been 
ipplied  formerly  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Thus  Shakespeare,  Hen.  VIII.  iii.  2: 

"  Plague  of  your  policy. 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland." 

W.  A.  W. 
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'<  Such  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words  iv  tuj 
iVAoTpi'o)  TTio-TOi.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  the  "slothful  servant  ■'  affects 
o  consider  liiniself  as  a  mere  '/rpo^itarius,  in  the  wonls 
tc  e'xctf  TO  <t6v  (M^tt.  XXV.  2oi. 


DER'BE  (Aep^ri,  Acts  xiv.  20,  Zl,-xn.  1; 
E(l>  Aep^aios,  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  position 
of  this  town  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its 
general  situation  is  undoubted.  It  was  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of  Lycaonia, 
which  stretches  from  IcoxiUM  eastward  along  the 
north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  '  It  must  have 
been  somewhere  near  the  place  where  the  pass 
called  the  Cilician  Gates  opened  a  way  from  the 
low  plain  of  Cihcia  to  the  table-land  of  the  interior; 
and  probably  it  was  a  stage  upon  the  great  road 
which  passed  this  way.  It  appears  that  Cicero 
went  through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Cilicia  to 
Iconium  (Cic.  ad  Fatn.  xiii.  73).  Such  was  St. 
Paul's  route  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts 
XV.  41,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
(xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  In  his  first  journey  (xiv.  20, 
21)  he  approached  from  the  other  side,  namely, 
from  Iconium,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Lystra.  No  incidents  are  recorded 
as  having  happened  at  Derbe  [see  »;/)•«].  In  har- 
mony with  this,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enum- 
eration of  places  2  Tim.  iii.  11.  "  In  the  apostolic 
history,  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned 
together:  in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle,  Lystra 
is  mentioned  and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction  is 
accurate;  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  per- 
secutions "  (Paley,  IIvrcB  Paulime,  in  loc). 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.) 
By  Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minm;  p.  101)  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  Bin-Mr-Kilisseli,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kavadagh,  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which 
rises  from  the  Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost 
certainly  the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's 
Map,  Derbe  is  marked  further  to  tlie  east,  at  a 
spot  where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line 
of  a  Koman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  {Researches  in 
Asia  Minor,  ii.  313)  and  Texier  (Asie  Mineure,  ii. 
129,  130)  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  Divle,  a  little 
to  the  S.  W.  of  tlie  last  position  and  nearer  to  the 
roots  of  Taurus.  In  favor  of  this  view  there  is  the 
important  fact  that  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  the  place 
was  sometimes  called  AeK$eia,  which  in  the  Ly- 
caonian language  (see  Acts  xiv.  11)  meant  a  "ju- 
niper tree."  Moreo^■er,  he  speaks  of  a  Ai/iiji/  here, 
which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  be  \ifxt/ri;  and 
if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  satisfied 
by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  Ak  Gdl.  Wieseler 
{Chriynol.  der  Apost.  Zei taker,  p.  24)  takes  the 
same  view,  though  he  makes  too  much  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  journey,  trav 
eUed  by  a  minor  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Winer  (Renlw. 
9.  V.)  states  that  Derbe  was  "  S.  of  Iconium,  and 
S.  E.  of  Lystra." 

Strabo  places  Derbe  at  the  edge  of  Isauria:'but 
in  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles  (Wesseling.  p.  075, 
where  the  word  is  Aep^ai)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries 
of  these  districts  were  not  very  exactly  defined. 
The  whole  neighborhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of  Cii.i- 
ciA,  was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy.  An- 
tipater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  73)  was 
the  bandit  chieftain  of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas,  king 
of  Galatia  (successor  of  Deiotarus  II.),  murdered 


t>  The  Hebrew  expression  S7  CS,  Ex.  xxli.  8 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  to  see  whatber,"  1b  a  common 
formula  jurandi 
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Antifinter  and  incorporated  Ids  doiniidons  with  his 
jwii.  I'ndi'r  the  ItuMian  provincial  fioveriinient 
Deilic  \v;is  at  first  ]ilaced  in  a  corner  of  ( 'ai-i'ado- 
C'Ia;  Itut  otlicr  i:han<;es  were  suiisetpienlly  made. 
[(iAi.ATiA.J  Derlie  does  not  seem  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Hyzantine  writers.  Ix^ake  says"  (102) 
that  its  bishojl  was  a  suflra^an  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Iconium.  .1.  S.  H. 

•  "  No  incidents  "  of  an  adverse  character  took 
place  at  Dcrbe.  Hut  Paul  and  Barnahas  preached 
there  and  j^ained  many  discijiles  ( fiadr)rfv(Tai'Tfi 
iKayovi,  Acts  xiv.  21).  On  his  second  missionary 
tour  I'aul  visitetl  Derlie  aiptin  (.\ct,s  xvi.  1),  where 
no  doubt  was  on»  of  tlie  churches  to  which  he  de- 
livered "  the  decrees  "  relating;  to  the  treatment  of 
converts  fwm  heathenism  (Acts.  xvi.  4).  The 
Gains  who  accompanied  I'aul  on  his  journey  from 
Greece  as  far  as  Asia,  belonged  to  Deri  e  (Acts  xx. 
4).  Some  make  this  place  also  the  home  of  Tim- 
othy (Kuinoel,  (Jlshausen,  Neander);  but  the  surer 
indication  from  iKei  in  Acts  xvi.  ]  is  that  he  be- 
longed to  Lystra.  At  the  satne  time  we  learn  from 
Acts  xvi.  '4  (see  also  ver.  2)  that  his  family,  and  no 
doubt  Timothy  himself,  were  well  known  in  many 
of  the  towns  in  that  re<;ion,  among  which  Derbe 
would  naturally  be  included.  H. 

*  DESCRY  means  in  Judg.  i.  2-3  (A.  V.)  to 
observe  in  a  military  .sense,  to  reconnoitre:  "And 
the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  deacn/  Hethel."  The 
word  occurs  oidy  in  that  passan;e  in  our  Bible  and 
IS  now  obsolete  in  that  siii;nification.  Eastwood  and 
\Vrij;ht  {lilbh  Word-Book,  p.  .').")."))  point  out  ex- 
am|)les  of  the  same  usage  in  Shakespeare  {Rich. 
111.  V.  8,  ajid  Lenr,  iv.  5).  H. 

DESERT,  a  word  which  is  sparingly  employed 
in  tlie  A.  V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  terms,  of 
which  three  are  es.sentially  different  in  signification. 
A  "  desert,"  in  the  sense  which  is  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burning,  aandy  <« 
plain,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water.  This 
idea  is  [irobably  derived  from  the  deserts  of  Africa 
-  tiiat.  for  example,  which  is  overlooked  by  the 
ryramids,  and  with  which  many  travellers  are  fa- 
miliar. But  it  .sliould  be  distinctly  understood 
that  no  such  region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  aj<  having  any  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  eitlier  their  wanderings  or  their 
Mettled  existence.  With  regard  to  the  sand,  the 
author  of  "Sinai  and  Palestine"  has  given  the 
fullest  correction  to  this  popular  error,  and  has 
shown  that  "  saml  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule 
of  the  Arabian  desert"  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
(.S.  c/-  /'.  pp.  8,  !t,  04 ).  And  as  to  the  other  features 
of  a  desert,  certainly  the  Peninsula  of  .Sinai  is  no 
plain,  but  a  region  exiremcly  variable  in  height, 
and  diversified,  even  at  this  day,  by  oases  and  val- 
leys of  verdure  and  vegetation,  and  by  fretpient 
welU,  which  were  idl  probably  far  more  abundant 
in  those  earlier  times  than  they  now  are.  This 
bow<>ver  will  lie  nsore  appnipriately  discussed  under 
the  bead  of  SVii.dkum;.  s  dk  riii:  Wa.nkkimncs. 
Here,  it  ix  •"iiinily  neces.xnry  to  show  that  the  words 
rendered  in  the  A.  V  by  '•desert,"  when  used  in 
the  historical  lnMiks,  denoted  definite  localities;  and 
that  those  liK-alities  do  not  answer  to  the  common 
loiiception  of  a  "  ilesert." 

1.   .\i(.'\itAii   (n3"137).     The  root  of  this  word, 

"  ■"»'he  urn  of  wind."     ."ce  CoIerid(»'»  pamble  on 
Hyiiti''*  nnd  MyxtlclKm  (A  ih  to  lirjl.    ('oDCluxioiil. 
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according  to  Gesenius  (TAeg.  p.  106G),  is  Arab, 

D"^!?,  to  be  dried  up  as  with  heat ;  and  it  has  been 

already  shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  ia 
in  the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  it  means  that  very 
depressed  and  inclosed  region  —  the  deepest  and 
the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world  —  the  sunken  val- 
ley north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  former.  [Auakaii.]  True,  in  the 
present  depopidated  and  netilected  state  of  Palestine 
the  Jordan  \alley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  region 
as  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  On 
the  contrary,  we  ha\e  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  Israelites  were  flourishing,  and  later 
in  the  llonian  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the 
reverse.  Jericho,  "  the  city  of  Palm  trees,"  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  at  the  upper, 
and  PhasaeUs  in  the  centre,  were  fame<l  both  in 
Jewish  and  profane  history  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  (Joseph.  Anl.  xviii.  2,  §  2;  xvi.  5, 
§  2;  Bkth.siikan;  Jkhiciio).  When  the  abund- 
ant water-resources  of  the  valley  were  properly  hus- 
banded and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat  caused 
not  ban-enness,  but  tropic;U  fertility,  and  here  grew 
the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants  rerjuir- 
ing  great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  for  their  culture. 
Akabah  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  trans- 
lated by  the  word  "desert"  only  in  Kz.  xlvii.  8. 
In  a  more  general  sense  of  waste,  deserted  country 

—  a  meaning  easily  suggested  by  the  idea  of  exces- 
sive heat  contained  in  the  root —  "  Desert,"  as  the 
rendering  of  Arnlxili,  occurs  in  the  prophets  and 
jxietical  books;  as  Is.  xxxv.  1,  6,  xl.  3,  xli.  I'J,  li.  3; 
Jer.  ii.  C,  v.  G,  xvii.  0,  1.  12;  but  this  general  .sense 
is  never  found  in  the  historical  books.  In  these,  to 
repeat  once  more,  Anibd/i  always  denotes  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  the  Glwr  of  the  modem  Arabs.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  proposes  to  use  "  desert "  as  the 
translation  of  Ariibah  whenever  it  occurs,  and 
though  no't  exactly  suitable,  it  is  difficult  to  sug- 
gest a  better  word. 

2.  But  if  Arabnii  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinary  conce])tion  of  a  "desert,"  still  le.ss  does 
the  other  word  which  our  translators  have  most 

frequently  rendered  by  it.     Miduak  ("^2'7'2)  is 

accurately  the  "  pasture  ground,"  deriving  its  name 

from  a  root  dobnr  i^'D.I),   "  to  drive,"  significant 

of  the  pastoral  custom  of  driving  the  flocks  out  u> 
feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at  night; 
and  therein  analogous  to  the  German  word  tn/l, 
which  is  similarly  derived  from  li  i  Ibt  /i,  to  drive. 
With  rcirard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the  \\'anderings 

—  for  which  Mikiiak  is  almost  invariably  used  • 
this  signification  is  most  apjiropriatc;  for  we  nuist 
never  forget  that  tlie  Israelites  had  flocks  and 
herds  with  them  during  the  whole  of  their  p.a.ssage 
to  the  I'romised  land.  They  had  them  when  they 
lea  llgvpt  (I'.x.  X.  2(),  xii.  38),  they  had  them  a't 
lliizcn.th,  the  middle  [xiint  of  the  wanderingd 
(Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of  the  tribes  j)osse,s.sed 
llicm  in  large  niunliers  immetliately  before  the 
transit  of  the  .Ionian  (Num.  xxxii.  1).  Midbar  is 
not  often  rendered  by  "  desert  "  in  the  A.  V.  Its 
usual  and  certainly  more  appnipriate  translation  is 
"  wililcrness,"  a  word  in  which  the  idea  of  vegeta- 
tion it  pn-senl.  In  sjieaking  of  the  Wilderness  of 
the  Wandering's  the  word  "  desert  "  occurs  as  th« 
rendering  of  .Uidbm;  in  Kx.  iii.  1,  v.  3,  xix.  9 
Num.    xsxiii.    l.'i,  1(1:  and   in   more  than   one  of 
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these  it  is  e\idei)tly  euiployed  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  merely. 

Midljiii-  is  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts 
of  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighljorhood  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and  which  are  a 
very  familiar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  that  country. 
In  spring  these  tracts  are  covered  with  a  rich  green 
verdure  of  turf,  and  small  shrubs  and  herbs  of 
various  k'nds.  But  at  the  end  of  summer  the 
herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and  is  powdered 
thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil,  and  the 
whole  has  certamly  a  most  dreary  aspect.  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hUIs  through 
which  the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues 
its  winding  descent.  In  the  spring  so  abundant  is 
the  pasturage  of  these  hills,  that  they  are  the  resort 
of  the  flocks  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one  hand  and 
Jericho  on  the  other,  and  even  from  the  Arabs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan.  And  even  in  the  month 
of  September  —  when  the  writer  made  this  jouriiey 
—  though  the  turf  was  only  visible  on  ck)se  in- 
spection, more  than  one  large  Hock  of  goats  and 
sheep  was  browsing,  scattered  over  the  slopes,  or 
stretched  out  in  a  long  even  line  like  a  regiment 
of  soldiers."  A  striking  example  of  the  same  thing, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  this  waste  pasture  land 
gradually  melts  into  the  cultivated  fields,  is  seen  in 
making  one's  way  up  through  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  due  west,  from  Jericho  to  Mukhmas  or 
Jeba.  These  Midbars  seem  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  the  town  to  which  they  were  most  con- 
tiguous ;  for  example,  Beth-aven  (in  the  region  last 
referred  to);  Ziph,  Maon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south 
of  Judah;  Gibeon,  Jeruel,  &c.,  <&c. 

In  the  poetical  books  ''desert"  is  found  as  the 
translation  of  }[idbar  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Job  xxiv. 
5 ;  Is.  xxi.  1 ;  Jer.  xxv.  2-t. 

3.  Char'bah  [rather  Chorbah]  (nSIH). 
This  word  is  perhaps  related  to  Arabah,  with  the 
substitution  of  one  guttural  for  another;  at  any 
rate  it  appears  to  have  the  same  force,  of  drjTiess, 
and  thence  of  desolation.  It  does  not  occur  in  any 
historical  passages.  It  is  rendered  "desert"  in  Ps. 
cii.  6;  Is.  xlviii.  21;  Ez.  xiii.  4.  The  term  com- 
monly employed  for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  "  waste 
places  "  or  "  desolation." 

4.  Jeshimon  (I^D'^li?^  [desert,  ivaste'].  This 
word  in  the  historical  books  is  used  with  the  definite 
article,  apparently  to  denote  the  waste  tracts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name  in  the  A.  V.  [Jeshimon ; 
Beth-jesiiimotii.]  Without  the  article  it  occurs 
in  a  few  passages  of  poetry;  in  the  following  of 
which  it  is  rendered  "desert:"  Ps.  Ixxviii.  40; 
ni.  14;  Is.  xhii.  19,  20.  G. 

*  DESIRE  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  20  is  used  in  the 
A.  V.  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  desklernre,  "  to 
feel  the  loss  of,"  "  to  regret."  "  Jehoram  reigned 
in  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and  departed  without 
being  desired.''''  A. 

DES'SAU  [Ssyl.]  (A6«r<raoi5;  Alex.  Aeo-o-aou : 
Dessiu),  a  village  (not  "town;"  K<i>fX7\,  castellum, 
at  which  Nicanor's  army  was  once  encamped  during 
his  campaign  with  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  16).  There 
'a  no  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  these  transac- 
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a  This  practice  is  not  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Mr. 
ilakesley  observed  it  in  -Algeria  ;  and  gives  the  rea'on 
or  it,  namely,  a  more  systematic,  and  therefore  co.ii- 


tions  in  1  Mace,  or  in  Josephus.  JCwald  conject- 
ures that  it  may  have  been  Adasa  {Gesck.  iv.  368, 
note). 

DEU'EL  [2  syl.]  (bs^^"^  [caUm<;  on  Gcd, 
Ges. ;  £1  is  knowing,  Fiirst] :  [Rom.]  Vat.  and 
Alex.   'PayoviiK'-  Duel),    father   of  Eliasaph,   the 

"captain"  (S'^tp3)  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the 
time  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  14,  \ii.  42,  47,  x.  20).  The  same  man  is  men- 
tioned again  in  ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears 
as  Reuel,  owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very 

similar  Hebrew  letters  1  and  *^.  In  this  latter 
passage  the  Samaritan,  Arabic  and  Vulg.  retain 
the  D;  the  LXX.,  as  in  the  other  places,  has  K. 
[Kix'EL.]  Which  of  the  two  was  really  his  name 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 

DEUTERONOMY   {Dnn'jTn    nbw,  or 

D'^nil'^,  so  called  from  the  first  words  of  the  book ; 

Aevrepov6ixiov,  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  Law; 

^ctUeronnmiu.u :  called   al-o   by  the   later  Jews 

npii*i  r7:tL^  and  n'nnD'in  ^50). 

A.  Contents.  The  Book  consists  chiefly  of  three 
discourses  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his 
death.  They  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  last  year  of  their  wan- 
derings, the  fortieth  year  alter  their  exodus  from 
Egypt  (i.  3). 

Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of 
]\Ioses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  his 
death. 

I.  The  first  discourse  (i.  1-iv.  40).  After  a 
brief  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had 
the  most  immediate  Ijearing  on  the  entry  of  the 
people  into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the 
contests  in  which  they  had  Ijeen  engaged  with  the 
various  tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which 
their  success  had  always  dejjended  upon  their  obf^ 
clience:  and  reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  from 
the  promised  land,  first  of  the  fonner  generation, 
because  they  had  been  disobedient  in  the  ma'ter 
of  the  spies,  and  next  of  himself,  with  whom  the 
Lord  was  wroth  for  their  sakes  (iii.  26).  On  the 
appeal  to  the  witness  of  this  past  history  is  then 
based  an  earnest  and  powerful  exhortation  to  obe- 
dience; and  especially  a  warning  against  idolatrj 
as  that  which  had  brought  God's  judgment  upon 
them  in  times  past  (iv.  3),  and  would  bring  yet 
sorer  punishment  in  the  future  (iv.  26-28).  To 
this  discourse  is  appended  a  brief  notice  of  the 
severing  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  ea«t 
side  of  the  Jordan  (iv.  41-43). 

II.  The  second  discourse  is  introduced  like  the 
first  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49).  It  extends  from 
chap.  v.  1-xxvi.  19,  and  contains  a  recapitulation, 
with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the  Law 
already  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  not  bare 
recapitulation,  or  naked  enactment,  but  every  word 
shows  the  heart  of  the  lawgiver  ftdl  at  once  of  zeal 
for  God  and  of  the  most  fervent  desire  for  the  wel- 


plete,    consumption    of    the   scanty   herbage.     (Foui 
Montlus  in  Algeria,  p   303.) 
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&re  of  hia  nation.  It  in  the  Father  no  less  than 
the  legislator  who  epeaks.  And  whilst  ohedience 
and  life  are  throughout  bound  up  together,  it  is 
thp  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not  a  service  of 
formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of  his  exhor- 
tations. The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of 
discourse:  (a.)  Me  begins  with  that  which  formed 
the  lj;isis  of  the  whole  ^losaic  code,  —  the  Ten 
Commandments,  —  and  impressively  re[M;ats  the  cir- 
cumst.-nices  under  which  they  were  given  (v.  1-vi. 
•J).  (I/.)  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit 
of  the  I'irst  Table.  The  lo\e  of  Jehovah  who  has 
done  so  great  things  for  them  (vi.),  and  the  utter 
uprooting  of  all  idol-worship  (vii.)  are  the  points 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  But  they  are  also  reminded 
that  if  idolatry  be  a  snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is 
self-righteousness  on  the  other  (viii.  10  ff.,  x.),  and 
therefore  lest  they  should  he  lifted  up,  the  speaker 
enters  at  length  on  the  history  of  their  past  rebell- 
ions (ix.  7,  22-24),  and  especially  of  their  sin  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix.  !)-21).  The  true 
nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically  urged  (x. 
12-xi.  32),  and  the  great  motives  to  obedience  set 
forth  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a  people 
(x.  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi.  3-0).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi.  20-32)  are  further  detailed,  (c.)  From  the 
general  sjnril  in  which  the  Law  should  he  observed, 
Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enactments.  Even 
these  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  land  (xii.  1-3).  They  are  upon  the  whole 
arranged  systematically.  We  have  (1)  first  the 
laws  touching  religion  (xii.-xvi.  17);  (2)  then  those 
which  are  to  rcgidate  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  executive  (xvi.  18-xxi.  23);  and  (3) 
lastly  those  which  concern  the  private  and  social 
life  of  the  people  (xxii.  1-xxvi.  19).  The  whole  are 
framed  with  express  reference  to  the  future  occupa- 
tion of  the  l:ui(i  of  ( 'anaan. 

(1.)  I'here  is  to  lie  but  one  sanctuary  where  all 
offerings  are  to  be  offered.  Flesh  may  be  eaten 
anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only  be  slain  in  "  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  "  (xii. 
5-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to  idolatry 
from  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities,  if  idol- 
atrous, are  to  be  cut  off(xiii.);  and-  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv.  1,  2).  Next  come 
regulations  resjiecting  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
tithe,  the  year  of  release  and  the  three  feasts  of  the 
1'as.sover,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  3-xvi. 
17). 

(2.)  The  laws  affecting  public  fKTsonages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  .Judges  (xvi.  18-20) 
and  the  I'riests  (xvii.  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding 
in  courts  of  justice  fxvii.  1-13);  the  law  of  the 
King  (xvii.  14-20),  of  the  I'riests  and  Invites  and 
I'rophets  (xviii.);  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of 
witnesses  (xix.).  The  order  is  not  very  exact,  l)Ut 
on  the  whole  the  section  xvi.  18-xix.  21  is  jw/icinl 
in  iti  character.  'I'he  passage  xvi.  21-xvii.  1. 
seems  strangely  out  of  place.  liaunigarten  (  Comin. 
in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on  the  ground  of  the 
close  connection  which  must  subsist  between  the 
tnie  worship  of  (i<wl  and  righteous  rule  and  judg- 
u.eiit.  Itut  who  does  not  feel  that  this  is  said  with 
more  ing»;iiuity  than  truth  V 

Next  come  tlie  laws  of  war  (xx.),  lioth  as  waged 
('I )  generally  with  other  nations,  and  (b)  csfiecially 
with  the  irihivbitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  Liws  touching  domastic  life  and  the  relation 
if   i><an   Ui  man   (xxi.   Ij-xxvi.   I'J).     .So    I'lwald 
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divides,  assigning  the  former  ])art  of  chap.  xsi.  te 
the  previous  section.  Hiivernick  on  the  other  hanrf 
includes  it  in  the  present.  The  fact  is,  that  vv 
10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war  wliich  are  treated 
of  in  chap,  xx.,  whereas  1-9  seem  more  naturally 
to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this  section. 
It  b^ins  with  the  relations  of  the  family,  ]>asses 
on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbor,  and  then 
touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
charity  by  which  men  should  be  actuated  (xxiv. 
10-22)-  It  concludes  with  the  solemn  confession 
which  every  Israelite  is  to  make  when  he  oflers  the 
first  fruits,  and  which  reminds  him  of  what  he  is 
as  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  as  one  in  covenant 
with  .Jehovah  and  greatly  blessed  by  Jehovah. 

Finally,  the  whole  long  discourse  (v.  1-xxvi.  19) 
is  wound  up  by  a  brief  but  powerful  appeal  (16-19), 
which  reminds  us  of  the  words  with  which  it 
opened.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  jjains  are 
taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation, to  keep  the  several  portions  of  the  law,  con- 
sidered as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremonial,  apart  from 
each  other  by  any  clearly  marked  line.  IJut  there 
is  in  this  discourse  a  very  manifest  gradual  descent 
from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower.  The  speaker 
begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  himself  as  the 
great  object  of  love  and  worship,  thence  he  passes 
(1)  to  the  Religious,  (2)  to  the  Political,  and  (3) 
to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people. 

III.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  1-xxx.  20), 
the  Elders  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount 
F^bal,  and  on  them  to  write  "  all  the  words  of  this 
law."  Then  follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xxvii.  14—20),  and 
the  blessings  on  Gerizim  (xxviii.  1-14).  How  ter- 
rible will  be  the  punishment  of  any  neglect  of  this 
law,  is  further  portrayed  in  the  vivid  words  of  a 
prophecy  liut  too  fearfully  verified  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  [people.  The  subject  of  this  discourse 
is  briefly  '■  The  Blessing  and  the  Curse." 

I V.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by  Moses 
(for  its  still  further  preservation)  to  the  custody  of 
the  Levites,  and  a  charge  to  the  people  to  hear  it 
read  once  every  seven  ye.ars  (xxxi. ) :  the  Song  of 
Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  people  (xxxi.  30- 
xxxii.  44):  and  the  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes 
^xxxiii.). 

V.  The  Book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to  him 
m  xxxii.  48-52.  t)n  the  authorship  of  the  last 
chapter  we  shall  speak  below. 

B.  Ittlatum  iif  Ikutironotny  io  the  preceding 
books.  It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  enter- 
tained  by  the  more  modern  critics,  as  well  as  by  tlw 
earlier,  that  the  book  of  Iieuteronomy  forms  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to 
the  other  books  as  a  later  addition.  Only  chapters 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
called  in  question  by  I'e  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Von 
Lengcrko.  I'e  ^^'ette  thinks  that  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
have  1  een  borrowed  from  other  .sources,  and  that 
xxxiv.  is  the  work  of  the  l^lohist  [1'knt.\tklch]. 
ICwald  also  supposes  xxxii.  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in  accord- 
ance with  his  fhcfiry,  which  we  shall  notice  lowei 
down),  after  Solomon.  0\\  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
siders xxxiii.  to  be  later,  whilst  BU-ck  (liipirt.  i.  25) 
and  Tuch  ('»Vh.  p.  550)  decide  tliat  it  is  F^lohistic. 
.Some  of  these  critics  imagine  that  these  chapters 
originally  fonned  the  conclusion  of  the  hook  of 
Numbers,   and   that  the  Deuteronomist  [I'kn'TA- 
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tepch]  tore  them  away  from  their  proper  position 
ill  order  the  better  to  incorporate  his  own  work 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give  it  a 
fitting  conckision.  Gesenius  and  his  followers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  book  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  by  the  same  hand.  But  it  is  a  question 
of  some  interest  and  importance  whether  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  should  be  assigned  to  the  author, 
or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  former  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent work.  The  more  conservative  critics  of  the 
school  of  Hengstenberg  contend  that  Deuteronomy 
forms  an  integral  pait  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is 
throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses.  Others,  as 
ytiUielin  and  Delitzsch,  have  given  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  it  was  wTitteu  by  the  Jehovist;  whilst 
others  again,  as  Ewald  and  l)e  Wette,  are  in  favor 
of  a  difierent  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opinion 
rests  are  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  be 
found  in  Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  historical  and 
legal  portions,  as  well  as  the  observable  difference 
of  st}le  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
before  we  come  to  consider  more  directly  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  to  take  into  account  these  alleged 
peculiarities ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  discrepancies,  additions,  &c.,  as  given  by 
De  Wette  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Einltitunfj 
(many  of  his  former  objections  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned), and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations 
which  they  have  called  forth. 

I.  DUcrepnncks.  —  The  most  important  dis- 
crepancies alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are 
the  following  — 

(1.)  The  ap]K)intment  of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at 
variance  with  the  account  in  Ex.  xviii.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  a  different  time,  being  placed  after  the 
departure  of  the  people  from  Horeb  (ver.  6 ),  whereas 
in  Ivxodus  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their 
encampment  before  the  mount  (Kx.  xviii.  5).  The 
circumstances  are  different,  and  apparently  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  choosing  of  the  seventy  elders 
(Num.  xi.  11-17).  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  although  Deut.  i.  6  mentions  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  yet  l)eut.  i.  9-17  refers  evidently  to 
what  took  place  <lui  inij  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  expression  "  at  that  time,"  ver. 
9,  with  the  same  expression  ver.  18.  The  speaker, 
as  is  not  umiatural  in  animated  discourse,  checks 
himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  important 
circumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has  already 
mentioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver.  19  is  so 
clearly  resumptive  of  \er.  G.  Again,  there  is  no 
force  in  the  olyection  that  Jethro's  counsel  is  here 
passed  o\  er  in  silence.  When  making  allusion  to 
a  well-known  historical  fact,  it  is  uimecessary  for 
the  sptaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most  is 
an  ou)ission,  not  a  ccmtradiction.  Lastly,  the  story 
in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in  Num. 
xi..  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  probably  becau.se  the  office  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  land.  (So  in  substance  Kanke,  v.  Len- 
gerke,  Hengst.,  Hiivern.,  Stiihelin.) 

(•J.)  Chap.  i.  22  is  at  variance  with  JS^um.  xiii. 
2.  l)ecause  here  Closes  is  said  to  have  sent  the  spies 
into  ( 'aiiivan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  whereas 
there  <>oil  is  said  to  have  conmianded  the  measure. 
The  ex|>lanation  is  obvious.     The  peojile  make  the 
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request;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then  gives  to 
it  his  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of  Nmnben 
the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned.  Here, 
where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  remindg 
them  both  that  the  request  originated  with  them- 
selves, and  also  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (vv.  20,  21).  These  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  in  the  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Gal.  ii.  2  with  Acts  x^•.  2,  3.  Both  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation. 

(3.)  Chap.  i.  44,  "And  the  Amorites  which 
dwelt  in  that  mountain,"  (tc,  whereas  in  the  story 
of  the  same  event.  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  Amalekites  are 
mentioned.  Answer  :  in  this  latter  passage  not 
only  Amalekites,  but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have 
come  down  against  the  IsraeUtes.  The  Amorites 
stand  here  not  for  "Amalekites,"  but  for  "Canaan- 
ites," as  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  16;  Deut.  i.  7);  and  the 
Amalekites  are  not  named,  but  hinted  at,  when  it 
is  said,  "they  destrojed  you  in  Seir,"  where,  ac- 
cording to  1  Chr.  iv.  42,  they  dwelt  (so  Hengst. 
iii.  421). 

(4.)  Chap.  ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  XX.  14-21,  and  xxi.  4.  In  the  former  we 
read  (ver.  4),  "  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
of  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the 
latter  (ver.  20),  "And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,"  &c. 
But,  according  to  Deut.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite 
territory  only  was  traversed  which  lay  about  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber.  In  this  exposed  part  of  their 
territory  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  useless,  whereas  at  Ka- 
desh,  where,  according  to  Nimibers,  the  opposition 
was  offered,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  was  in 
favor  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Hengst.  iii.  283  flF., 
who  is  followed  by  AA'iner,  i.  293,  note  3.)  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  when  it  is  said, 
'■'■ -we  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of 
Esau  .  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  fron- 
Elath,"  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewher* 
is  implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israel- 
ites purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and 
Jloabites  (w.  6,  28),  which,  it  is  said,  contradicts 
the  story  in  Num.  xx.  19,  20.  But  m  both  ac- 
comits  the  Israelites  offer  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  (cf  Deut.  ii.  6  with  Num.  xx.  19).  And  il' 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  Deut.  ii.  29,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by  observing  (with 
Hengst.  iii.  286)  that  the  unfriendluiess  of  the 
Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  the  Israelites 
with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  buy  pro\isions. 

(5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  differeru*  in  the 
account  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  as 
given  Deut.  x.  6,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  23, 
xxxiii.  30  and  37.  In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  the 
order  of  encampment  was,  (1)  Bene-jaakan,  (2) 
Mosera  (where  Aaron  dies),  (3)  Gudgodah,  (4)  Jot- 
bath.  In  Numbers  it  is,  (1)  Moseroth,  (2)  Bene- 
jaakan,  (3)  Hor-hagidgad,  (4)  Jotbath.  Then  fol- 
low the  stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and 
Mount  Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies. 
(It  is  remarkable  here  that  no  account  is  given  of 
the  stations  between  Ezion-geber  and  Kadesh  on 
tlie  return  route.)  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  these  accounts.    The  explanation 
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pren  Itv  Kurtz  {All IS  zur  (jcach.  (I.  A.  J3.  20)  is 
on  tlie  whole  the  most  satisfactory.  Hesaj's:  "In 
the  lirsl  montli  of  the  fortieth  yeir  the  whole  con- 
ilJ'e^atlKii  conies  a  second  time  to  the  wilderness 
of  Ziii,  which  is  Kada^h  (Xum.  sxxiii.  30).  On  the 
iiown-route  to  Ezion-i;eber  they  had  encamped  at 
the  seveijil  stations  Moseroth  (or  Mosera),  Uene- 
J:uikan,  (^'hor-ha^id^^ad,  and  Jotbath.  IJut  now 
aipiin  de^artin;;  from  Kadesh,  they  l;o  to  Mount 
llor,' '  in  the  in\<s,e  of  the  land  of  lyloni '  (ver.  37, 
38),  or  to  Mosera  (I)eut.  x.  G,  7),  this  last  being 
in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Hene- 
'liuikan,  Gudj^odah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited 
about  this  time,  i.  e.  a  second  tune,  after  the  second 
halt  at  Kadesh."  This  seems  a  not  improbable 
explanation,  and  our  knowlctlge  of  the  topography 
of  the  desert  is  so  inaccurate  that  we  can  hardly 
hope  for  a  better.  More  may  be  seen  in  Winer, 
art.    Wiigle. 

(G.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepance  aa  a 
[leculiarity  of  the  writer:  in  Deut.  the  usual  name 
for  tlie  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 
Horeb,  only  once  (xxxiii.  2)  Sinai;  whereas  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  mountain-range;  Sinai,  the  par- 
ticular mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered ; 
and  that  Horeb,  the  more  general  and  well-known 
name,  was  employed  in  accordance  with  the  rlie- 
torical  style  of  this  tiook,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  Sinaitic  giving  of  the  law,  and 
the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut. 
i.  5,  xxix.  1).  So  Keil.  Of  this  last  explanation  it 
is  not  too  nnich  to  say  that  it  is  neither  ingenious 
nor  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  all  the 
answers  aljove  gi\en,  that  so  far  as  they  reconcile 
alleged  contradictions,  they  tend  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  writers,  but  they  by  no  means  prove 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  the  earlier  books.  So  far 
indee<l  there  is  nothing  to  decide  one  way  or  the 
other.  Tlie  additions  both  to  the  historical  and 
legal  sections  are  in  this  respect  of  far  more  im- 
portance, and  the  princip.'d  of  them  we  shall  here 
enumerate. 

H.  Ai/tlllions.  —  These  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  History  and  in  the  L;iw. 

1.  In  the  History.  ('/.)  The  command  of  God 
to  leave  Horeb,  Dout.  i.  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
x.  11.  The  re|)entance  of  the  Isnielites,  Deut.  i. 
4.5,  omitted  Num.  xiv.  45.  The  intercession  of 
Moses  in  Itehalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  which 
nothing  is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  These  are  so 
flight,  however,  that,  as  Keil  suggests,  they  might 
liave  been  passed  over  very  naturally  in  tiie  earlier 
books,  supposing  l)oth  accounts  to  be  by  the  s;»nic 
hand.  Hut  of  more  note  arc:  {/>.)  The  conmiand 
not  to  fight  with  the  Moal)ites  and  Ammonites, 
Deut.  ii.  !*,  1".',  or  with  the  I'Momites,  but  to  buy 
of  tht-m  food  and  water,  ii.  4-8.  The  valuable  his- 
torical notices  which  are  given  respecting  the  earlier 
iniiaiiitants  of  the  countrii's  of  Moab  and  Animoii 
and  of  Mount  .Seir,  ii.  10-12,  20-23;  the  sixty  forti- 
fied cities  of  Ititshan,  iii.  4;  the  king  of  the  coimtry 
who  was  "of  the  remnant  of  •;iant.s,"  iii.  11;  the 
ilitl'erent  nami-s  of  Hcrmon,  iii.  0;  the  wilderness 
I'f  Kedemoth,  ii.  2G;  and  the  more  dctaile<l  account 
uf  the  attack  of  the  Am.ilckitej<,  xxv.  17,  18,  coni- 
()are<l  with  V.x.  xvii.  8. 

2.  In  tlie  Ijiw.  fl.i  appointment  of  the  ritie« 
if  refuee,  Deut.  xix.  7-!i.  as  compared  with  Num. 
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XXXV.  14  .ind  Deut.  iv.  41;  of  one  particular  plae* 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  otlerii.g», 
tithes,  Ac,  are  to  be  brought,  Deut.  xii.  5,  &c., 
whilst  the  restriction  with  regard  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  t;ibernacle  of  the 
congregation  (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4)  is  done  away.  15,  20 
21;  the  regulations  resjjecting  tithes  to  l>e  brought 
with  the  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings  to  the  ap 
pointed  place,  Deut.  xii.  G,  11,  17,  xiv.  22,  &c., 
xxvi.  12;  concerning  false  prophets  and  seducers  to 
idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xiii. ; 
concerning  the  king  and  the  mani^r  of  the  king- 
dom, xvii.  14,  &c.;  the  prophets,  x%iii.  15,  <fcc. ;  war 
and  military  service,  xx. ;  the  expiation  of  secret 
murder;  the  law  of  female  captives;  of  first-boni 
sons  by  a  double  marriage ;  of  disobedient  sons ;  of 
those  who  suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi. ;  the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8,  13-21 ;  of  divorce,  xxiv.  1,  and  various 
lesser  enactments,  xxiii.  and  xxv. ;  the  form  of 
thanksgiving  in  offering  the  first-fruits,  xxvi. ;  the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  least  of  Taber- 
nacles, xxxi.  10-13. 

Alany  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifica- 
tions of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as  for  in- 
stance the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut.  xv.  12, 
ifcc,  compared  with  Ex.  xxi.  2,  <Sc.     See  also  the 
fuller  directions  in  Deut.  xv.  19-23,  xxvi.  1-11,  as 
•umpared   with   the   briefer  notices,  Ex.   xiii.  12, 
xxiii.  19. 

C.  Author.  1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the  work  of 
one  author.  The  only  parts  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  possible  interpolations  are,  according  to 
De  Wette,  iv.  41-3,  x.  G-9,  xxxii.,  and  xxxiiii.  In- 
ternal evidence  indeed  is  strongly  decisive  that 
this  book  of  the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  work  of 
a  compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  style  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  foui 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  flowing,  more 
rhetorical,  more  sustained.  The  rhythm  is  grand, 
and  tiie  diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  {xtssages 
of  t  he  prophets,  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the  his- 
torians. 

3.  Who  then  was  the  author?  On  this  point 
the  following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  main- 
tained :  — 

(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of 
Moses  himself.  Of  the  later  critics  Hengstenberp, 
I  liivernick.  Ranke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this 
view.  Moses  Stuart  writes:  "  l)euteronomy  ap- 
|>ears  to  my  mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhom 
and  Herder,  as  the  earnest  outpourings  and  admo- 
nitions of  a  heart  whicli  felt  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  .lewish  nation,  and  wliich  real- 
*i/.ed  that  it  must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them  .  .  . 
Instead  of  bearing  u|>on  its  face,  as  is  alleged  by 
some,  evidences  of  another  authorship  than  that  ol 
Moses,  I  must  regard  this  book  as  being  so  deeply 
I'rauglit  with  holy  and,j>atriotic  feeling,  as  to  con- 
vince any  un|)rejudiced  reader  who  is  competent  to 
judge  of  its  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  toler- 
able degree  of  probability,  bo  attributed  to  any 
pretender  to  legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imitator 
of  the  great  legislator.  Such  a  glow  a.s  runs  through 
all  this  book  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  arti- 
ficial or  sup[)03ititiou8  composition  "  {llitl.  o/ the 
0.  T.  Oimm,  §  3). 

In  support  of  this  opinion  it  it  aaid :  (a)  Thai 
Huppoaiiig  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  beeo  writ 
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ten  by  Moses,  the  change  in  style  is  easuy  accounted 
for  when  we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hor- 
tatory in  its  character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
orations,  and  that  these  were  dehvered  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  (6.)  That  the  usiis  loquemll 
is  not  only  generally  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
earlier  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Elohi.stic  as 
in  their  Jehovistic  portions,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  forms  of  expression  connnon  only  to 
these  five  books,  (c  "•  That  the  alleged  discrep- 
ancies in  mattets  of  fact  between  this  and  the 
earlier  books  may  all  be  reconciled  (see  alwve),  and 
that  the  additions  and  corrections  in  the  legislation 
are  only  such  as  would  necessarily  be  made  when 
the  people  were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  Thus  Bertheau  oljserves :  "  It  is  hazardous 
to  conclude  from  contradictions  in  the  laws  that 
they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  ^e  ...  He 
who  made  additions  must  have  known  what  it  was 
he  was  making  additions  to,  and  would  either  have 
avoided  all  contradiction,  or  would  have  altered  the 
earUer  laws  to  make  them  agree  with  the  later " 
{Die  Sle/jen  Gnippeii  Jfos.  Gesetze,  p.  19,  note). 
((/. )  That  the  book  bears  witness  to  its  own  author- 
ship (xxxi.  lit),  and  is  expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T. 
as  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8 ;  ilark  x.  3 ; 
Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37). 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  course  suppose 
that  the  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  added  by  a  later  hand,  and 
perhaps  formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

(2. )  The  opinion  of  Stiihelin  (and  as  it  would 
seem  of  Bleek)  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the 
writer  of  the  .Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other  books. 
He  thinks  that  both  the  historical  and  legislative 
portions  plainly  show  the  hand  of  tlie  supplementist 
{Krit.  Unters.  p.  70).  Hence  he  attaches  but 
little  weight  to  the  alleged  discrepancies,  as  he  con- 
siders them  all  to  be  the  work  of  the  reviser,  going 
over,  con-ecting,  and  adding  to  the  older  materials 
of  the  Elohistic  document  already  in  nis  hands. 

(3.)  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and 
others,  that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct  writer 
from  the  .Jehovist.  De  Wett«'s  arguments  are 
based,  (n)  on  the  difference  in  style;  (b)  on  the 
contradictions  already  referred  to  as  existing  in 
matters  of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation, 
when  compared  with  that  in  Exodus;  (c)  on  the 
peculiarity  noticeable  in  this  book,  that  God  does 
not  speak  by  Moses,  but  that  Moses  himself  speaks 
to  the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  (cf.  i.  30,  vii.  20-23,  xi.  13-17, 
with  Ex.  xxiii.  20-33);  and  lastly  on  the  fact  that 
the  Deuteronomist  ascribes  his  whole  work  to 
Moses,  while  tlie  Jehovist  assigns  him  only  certain 
portions.  i 

(-4. )  From  the  fact  that  certain  phrases  occurring 
in  Deuteronomy  are  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  it  has  been  too  hastily  concluded  by  some 
critics  that  l)0th  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet. 
So  Yon  Bohlen,  Gesenius  (Gesch.  d.  Hebr.  Spr. 
p.  32),  and  Hartmann  {Hist.  Krit.  Forsch.  p.  660). 
Kijnig,  on  the  other  hand  (Alttest.  Stud.  ii.  12  ff.), 
has  shown  not  only  that  this  idiomatic  resemblance 
has  been  made  too  much  of  (see  also  Keil,  Einl.  p. 
117),  but  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  differ- 
ence of  style  between  the  two  books.  And  De 
Wette  reiT  arks  {Einl.  p.  191),  "  Zu  viel  behauptet 
Iber  diese  Vei"wandtschaft  t\m  Bohlen,  Gen.  s. 
■Ixvii." 

(5.)  Ewald  is  of  op  nion  that  it  was  written  bj'  a 
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Jew  living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  {Gesch.  des  V.  I.  i.  171).  He 
thinks  that  a  pious  .lew  of  that  age,  gifted  with 
prophetic  power  and  fully  alive  to  all  the  evils  of 
his  time,  sought  thus  to  revive  and  to  impress 
more  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
the  great  lessons  of  that  Law  which  he  saw  they 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He  avaUs  himself 
therefore  of  the  groundwork  of  the  earUer  history, 
and  also  of  the  iMosaic  mode  of  expression.  But 
as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation,  he  only 
makes  use  of  historical  notices  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect.  This  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as 
a  master  of  his  subject,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  fresh  vigor  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means 
of  those  new  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately 
become  the  heritage  of  his  people.  Ewald  further 
considers  that  there  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy 
borrowed  from  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv.  32 
from  Job  viii.  8 ;  and  xxviii.  29,  30,  35  from  Job  v. 
14,  xxxi.  10,  ii.  7 ;  and  xxviii.  49,  &c.  from  Is.  v. 
20  ff.,  xxxiii.  19),  and  much  of  it  akin  to  Jeremiah 
{Gesch.  i.  171.  note).  The  song  of  Moses  (xxxii.) 
is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but 
is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time  of  Solomon. 

D.  Date  of  Composition.  Was  the  book  really 
\vritten,  as  its  language  certainly  implies,  before 
the  entry  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land  V  Not 
only  does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  con- 
tained in  the  book  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  in  the  last  month  of  the  40  years'  wander- 
ing, and  when  the  people  were  just  about  to  enter 
Canaan  (i.  1-5),  but  he  tells  us  with  still  further 
exactness  that  all  the  words  of  this  Law  were 
written  at  the  same  time  in  the  book  (xxxi.  9). 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  goodly  land  lay  even 
now  before  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to  be  up- 
permost in  the  thoughts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
constantly  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "  When 
Jehovah  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  the  land 
which  he  hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee," 
or  "  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it."  This 
phraseology  is  so  constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so 
naturally  with  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
the  book,  that  to  suppose  it  was  written  long  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (De  Wette,  v.  Lengerke  and 
others),  or  in  that  of  Manasseh  (Ewald  as  above), 
is  not  only  to  make  the  book  an  historical  romance, 
but  to  attribute  very  consideralile  inventive  skill  to 
the  author  (as  Ewald  in  fact  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of 
the  Laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  presuppose  a  lonjf 
residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  instances  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  (xii.  and  xvi.  1-7),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil  and  military 
organization  and  the  state  of  the  Levites,  who  are 
represented  as  living  without  cities  (though  such 
are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  and  without 
tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  &c.). 
But  in  the  passages  cited  the  temple  is  not  named, 
much  less  is  it  spoken  of  as  already  existing :  on 
the  contrary,  the  phrase  employed  is  "  The  place 
which  the  l^rd  your  God  shall  choose."  Again, 
to  suppose  that  Moses  was  incapab'e  of  providing 
for  the  future  and  very  different  position  of  his 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  to  deny 
him  even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  raising  the 
question  about  his  divine  commission,  surely  it  n 
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not  too  much  to  :i.ssume  that  so  wise  and  f;reat  a 
legislator  would  fore,se«  the  growth  of  a  ixjlity  and 
would  be  anxious  to  re;;ulate  its  due  administration 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Hence  he  would  guard  ^'ainst 
false  jjrophets  and  setlucers  to  idolatry.  As  regards 
the  Levites,  Moses  might  have  exjiected  or  even 
desired  that,  though  {xjssessing  certain  cities  (which, 
however,  were  inhabited  by  others  as  well  as 
themselves),  they  should  not  be  confined  to  those 
cities  but  .scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  at  first,  owing  to  the 
very  gradual  occupation  of  the  new  territory.  'I'he 
mere  fact  that  in  giving  them  cert^iin  rights  in 
Dcut.  nothing  is  said  of  an  earlier  provision  in 
Num.  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  ear- 
lier provision  was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in 
force. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the  men- 
tion of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv.  19, 
xvii.  3);  the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii.  5,  xxii. 
21,  &c.);  the  name  Feast  of  Tubermudes;  and 
the  motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of  little 
force.  In  Amos  v.  20,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  the  wilderness;  the  punishment  of 
stoning  is  found  also  in  the  older  documents;  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  .agrees  with  Lev.  xxiii.  34; 
and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sai)l)ath  at  le:ist  does  not  exclude  other  motives. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  author- 
ghip,  as  well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legislation  in 
Deuteronomy,  nmst  be  reserved  for  another  article. 
[I'K.vrATiaVii.]  J.  .1.  S.  P. 

*  On  the  gener;il  hterature  relating  to  1  )eHteron- 
omy,  see  I'kntatkucii.  Recent  exegetical  works 
on  this  book  are:  Hiehm,  Die  Geselsf/ehimf/  Mods 
im  Lnmle  Moah,  1854:  F.  W.  Schulty.,  Dos  DcuU 
eronomlum  erkUiit,  18.59;  Knobel,  Die  Biichcr 
A'uineii,  Deuievfmomiuin  n.  Josua  erkU'irt^  1861 
(I'.xeyet.  llandb.  xiii.);  Keil,  in  Keil  u.  Delitzsch, 
Bibl.  Com.  2ter  Hand,  der  yum.  u.  Dtiil.,  18G2; 
I'hr.  Wordsworth,  Ilobj  Bible  mth  Notes,  vol.  i.. 
Fire  Bmiks  of  Mosef,  2d  ed.  1805;  F.  W.  J. 
Schroeder,  Das  Deuteronmniuin,  1800  (in  I.ange's 
Dibelwei-k,  A.  T.,  iii.j.  On  single  passages,  Volck, 
^fosis  cnnticum  cyi/neuin,  Deut.  xxxii.,  1801; 
Kamphausen,  Das  Lied  ^f<>ses,  Deut.  xxxii., 
1802;  (Jraf,  Der  iie(/en  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii.,  1857. 

T.  J.  C. 
DEVIL  iAiiPoKos'-   Dinbolus;  properly  "one 
who  sets   at  variance,"    Sia$d\\ei;    comp.    I'lat, 
tSijmp.  p.  222,  0,  d;  and  generally  a  "slanderer" 
or  "false  accuser").* 

The  word  is  found  in  the  plural  number  and  ad- 
jective sense  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1 1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  and 
Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  used  with  the 
article  as  a  descriptive  name  of  Satan"  [S.vtan], 
excepting  that  in  .lohn  vi.  "0  it  is  applied  to  .ludas 
(as  "  Satan  "  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  23),  l)ecause 
Hiey  —  file  one  peniianently,  and  tiie  other  for  the 
moment  —  were  doing  Satan's  work. 

'I'he  name  describes  him  as  slandering  God  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
Treat  work  of  tcnij)tation  to  evil ;  and  is  not  only 
exempUfii'd  but  illustr.ited  as  to  its  gciicnil  nature 
»nd  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  (un.  iii.  We 
find  there  that  if-s  essential  chancteristic  is  the 
rei)resentation  of  (Jod  as  an  arbitrary  and  selfish 
ruler,   seeking  his  own  good  and  not  that  of  bin 
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creatures.  Tlie  effect  is  to  ttir  u])  !he  spirit  of 
freedom  in  man  to  seek  a  fancied  independence; 
and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute  false- 
hood or  cnielty  to  llim.  'I'he  success  of  the  Deril's 
slander  iS  seen,  not  only  in  the  .Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  but  in  the  coiTuptions  of  most  nij-thol- 
ogies,  and  especially  in  the  hon-ible  notion  of  the 
divHie  (p06vos,  which  ran  through  so  many.  (See 
('.  (/.  Herod,  i.  32,  vii.  40.)  The  same  slander  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord,  and  overcome  by  the  faith  which  trusts 
in  God's  love  even  where  its  signs  may  be  hidden 
from  the  eye.  (Gonip.  the  unmasking  of  a  similar 
sLinder  by  Peter  in  Acts  v.  4.) 

The  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  man 
before  God,  is,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  The  All-Seeing  Judge  can  need  no 
accuser^  and,  the  All-Pure  could,  it  might  seem, 
have  no  intercoui-se  with  the  Evil  One.  Hut  in 
truth  the  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite  spirit,  and  the 
permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Him  who  is  "the  Good."  As  a  part 
of  these  it  must  be  viewed,  —  to  the  latter  especially 
it  belongs;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  wliich  the  facts  are 
proved  to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  Devil's  accusation  of  man  to  God 
is  stated  generally  in  Itev.  xii.  10,  where  he  is 
called  "  the  accuser  (Karriywo)  of  our  brethren,  who 
accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night,"  and 
exemplified  plainly  in  the  case  of  .lob.  Its  essence 
as  before  is  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives  (Job 
i.  9,  10),  and  its  refutation  is  placed  in  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  "  who  loved  not  their  own  lives 
unto  death." 

For  details  see  Satan.  A.  B. 

*  DEVOTIONS  denoted  formerly  objects  of 
worship  or  religious  veneration,  and  not,  as  zi 
present,  acts  of  worship  or  sentiments  of  devotion. 
It  is  in  the  fo|pier  sense  only  that  it  stands  correct!' 
for  (TePa.fffii.aTu  in  Acts  xvii.  23  (A.  V.),  undei 
which  term  Paul  refers  to  the  temples,  images 
altai-s  and  the  like,  which  the  Athenians  regarded  a* 
sacred,  and  to  which  they  paid  divine  homage.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  Greek  text  kuI  /Swjucir  (alsr 
an  <di(ir)  is  put  forward  as  one  of  the  examples  ot 
the  class  which  (repdff/ji.ara  designates.  Our  pres- 
ent English  therefore  re(iuires  '•  your  objects  of  de- 
votion "  in  Paul's  speech,  instesid  of  "  your  devo- 
tions." H. 

*  DEVOUT.  [Pkosei.ytks,  at  the  end, 
Amer.  ed.] 

DEW  (^^  :  SpSaos--  ros).  This  in  the  .sum- 
mer is  so  copious  ill  Palestine  that  it  supplies  to 
«ome  extent  the  absence  of  rain  (Kcclus.  xviii.  16 
xliii.  22),  and  becomes  important  to  tiie  agricultur- 
ist; as  a  ])roof  of  this  copiousness  the  well-known 
sign  of  (ii(iiH)n  (Judg.  vi.  37,  39,  40)  may  be  ad- 
duced. Thus  it  is  couple<l  in  the  divine  blessing 
with  rain,  or  mentionefl  as  a  prime  source  of  fer- 
tility (tien.  xxvii.  28;  Deut.  xxxiii.  13;  Zech.  viii. 
12),  ;uid  its  withdrawal  is  attributed  to  a  curse  (2 
Sam.  i.  21;  1  K.  xvii.  1 ;  ll.ag.  i.  10).  It  becomes 
a  leading  object  in  prophetic  imauery  by  reason  of 
its  penetnitini;  moisture  without  the  apparent  etibrt 
of  rain  (Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  19;  Ps.  cxxxiii. 
3;  I'rov.  xix.  12;  Is.  xxvi.  19;  Hos.  xiv.  5;  Mic. 


"  •  Without  the  article,  thnuph  appllfd  to  .Sntnn,  In    nccount  of  Its  predicate  relation,  or  its  firce  as  a  prop* 
IrU   \\\\.   10.  1    J'et.  T.  8.  ttuJ  Itc.  xx.  2.  citlier  on  I  name.  S«e  Buttumun's  NnUrst.  Gramm.  p.  78.      U. 


DEW  OF  HERMOJS' 

?.  7 1 ,  while  its  speedy  evanescence  typifies  the  tran- 
jicnt  goodness  of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3). 
[t  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  exposure  in  the  night 
(Cant.  V.  2;   Dan.  iv.  15,  23,  25-33,  v.  21). 

H.  H. 
*  DEW  OF  HERMON.     [Hermon.] 
DIADEM  (n*^?^,  ^^3^,  or  n^a^Jtt;  also 

rn^pV)?  a  wor<^  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
translation  of  the  above  Hebrew  terms.  They  oc- 
cur in  poetical  passages,  in  which  neither  the  He- 
brew nor  the  English  words  appear  to  be  used  with 

any  special  force.  nSJJ^tt  is  strictly  used  for  the 
"mitre"  of  the  high-priest.     [Mitre.] 

What  the  "  diadem  "  of  the  Jews  was  we  know 
not.  That  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  was  a  fillet 
of  silk,  two  inches  broatl,  bound  round  the  heatl  and 
tied  behind,  the  in\ention  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Liber  (Plin.  //.  A',  vii.  56,  57).  Its  color  was  gen- 
erally white  (Tac.  A7in.  vi.  37;  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  2il); 
somethnes,  however,  it  was  of  blue,  like  that  of  Da- 
rius, "  eerulea  fascia  albo  distincta"  (Q.  Curt.  iii.  3, 
vi.  20;  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3,  §  13);  and  it  was  sown 
with  pearls  or  other  gems  (Gibbon,  i.  392;  Zech. 
ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold  (Rev.  ix.  7).  It 
was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  oriental  sovereigns  (1 
Mace.  xiii.  32,  rh  StdSrifia  ttjs  'Affias),  and  hence 
the  deep  offense  caused  by  the  attempt  of  Caesar  to 
» substitute  it  for  the  laurel  crown  appropriated  to 
Roman  emperors  ("sedebat  .  .  .  coronatus;  .  .  . 
diadema  ostendis,"  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34):  when  some 
.  one  crowned  his  statue  with  a  laurel-wreath,  "  Can- 
didas fasciae  praeligatam,"  the  tribunes  instantly 
ordered  the  ^fillet  or  diadem  to  be  removed,  and  the 
man  to  be  thrown  into  prison  (Suet.  Cies.  79). 
CaUgula's  wish  to  use  it  was  considered  an  act  of 
insanity  (Suet.  Cal.  22).  Heliogabalus  only  wore 
it  in  private.  Antony  assumed  it  in  Egypt  (Flor. 
■-V.  11),  but  Diocletian  (or,  according  to  Aurel. 
Victor,  Aurelian)  first  assumed  it  as  a  badr/e  of  the 
empire.  Representations  of  it  may  be  seen  on  the 
coins  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (Tillemont,  Hist. 
Imp.  iii.  531). 

A  crown  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in 
battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10;  similarly  it  is  represented  on 
coins  of  Theodosius  as  ejicirding  his  helmet);  but 
in  all  probability  this  was  not  the  state  crown  (2 
Sam.  xii.  30),  although  used  in  the  coronation  of 
Joash  (2  K.  xi.  12).  Kitto  supposes  that  the  state 
crow  n  may  have  been  in  the  jwssession  of  Athaliah ; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  stress 

on  the  word  "113  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the 
Temple. 

In  E^th.  i.  11,  ii.  17,  we  have  "^HS  {Kirapis, 
«i5ap(s)  for  the  turban  (a-roK))  fiuaaivri,  vi.  8) 
w.jru  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a  special  favor 
(viii.  15,  Sid^rjfia  fivaffivov  Trop(pvpovv).  The 
jiadem  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  others  in 
(laving  an  erect  triangular  peak  (Kvp^acria,  Aris- 
k)ph.  Av.  487;  5jj/  oi  ^a(n\e7s  fxSuov  6pQ)]v  e(p6- 
povv  Trapa.  Tlfpaais,  ul  Se  crTparriyol  K^KKinei-r]!/, 
Suid.  s.  V.  ridpa,  and  Hesych.).      Possibly  the 

^^jI^S  of  Dan.  iii.  21  is  a  tiara  (as  in  LXX., 
Fhere  however  Drusius  and  others  invert  the  words 
tot  Tidpais  /cal  irepiKurifiicrt),  A.  V.  "  hat  [H.\T.]  " 
Some  render  it  by  tibide  or  cnlceninentum. 
Bcbleusner  sugpcesta  that  KpwfiuKos  may  be  derived 
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from  it.  The  tiara  generally  had  pendent  flap* 
falling  on  the  slioulders.  (See  Paschalius,  fie  Cunu 
na,  p.  573;  Brissonius,  de  Eei/n.  Peis.,  &c.;  Lay- 
ard,  ii.  320 ;  Scacchus,  Myrothec.  iii.  38 ;  Fabricius. 
Bibl.  Ant.  xiv.  13.) 

The  words  D'^b^STp  "'O^'ip  ["exceeding  in 
dyed  attire,"  A.  V.]  in  Ez.  xxiii.'l5  mean  long  and 
flowing  turbans  of  gorgeous  colors  (LXX.  irapd- 
fiairra,  where  a  better  reading  is  ridpai  ffaTrrai)  ■ 
[Ckown.]  F.  W.  F 


Obverse  of  Tetradrachm  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Syria. 
Head  of  king  with  diadem,  to  the  right. 

*  The  difierence  between  "diadem"  (5ia5r)/xo) 
and  "  crown  "  {(nf^avos)  is  very  important  for  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  The  distinction  is 
not  duly  recognized  in  the  foregoing  article  or  in 
that  on  Ckown.  Both  the  classical  usage  and  that 
of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  are  well  illustrated  by 
Trench  in  his  Si/ncmyms  of  the  N.  T.,  §  xxiii. 
See  also  Corona  in  Pauly's  ReaLEncyk.  ii.  714. 
The  distinctive  idea  of  "diadem"  is  that  of  roy- 
alty or  kingly  power ;  while  the  other  senses  of  oui 
English  "crown"  (which  embraces  also  that  of 
"  diadem,"  and  hence  of  itself  is  indeterminate) 
belong  to  ffr4(pavos,  denoting  "  the  crown  of  victory 
in  the  games,  of  ci\'ic  worth,  of  military  valor,  of 
nuptial  joy,  of  festal  gladness,"  but  not  the  emblem 
of  sovereignty  and  regal  grandeur. 

Hence  the  reference  (see  above)  to  Rev.  ix.  7,  as 
showing  how  the  diadem  was  ornamented,  is  incor- 
rect; for  the  term  there  is  (rre<pavoi,  and  describes 
"the  locusts"  as  conquerors,  not  as  kings.  The 
Septuagint  (see  e.  g.  the  passages  m  the  first  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  contain  the  two  words)  ob- 
serves the  distinction  under  remark  with  undeviat- 
ing  accuracy.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  the 
A.  V.  had  at  least  suggested  to  the  reader  the  va- 
riation in  the  Greek,  l)y  saying  "diadems"  instead 
of  "  crowns  "  in  Rev.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xix.  12.  Without 
a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  import  of  these  sim- 
ilar but  different  expressions,  we  fail,  as  Trench 
remarks,  to  perceive  how  "  fitly  it  is  said  of  Him 
who  is  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  that  on 
his  head  were  many  dlidems  {Sia^rtfiara  iroWd) 
.  .  .  these  '  many  diadems '  the  tokens  of  the 
many  royalties — of  earth,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell 
(Phil.  ii.  10)  —  which  are  his;  royalties  once 
usurped  or  assailed  by  the  (jreat  Red  Dragon,  the 
usurper  of  Chrisfs  dignity  and  honor,  described 
therefore  with  his  seven  diadems  as  well  (xiii.  1), 
but  now  openly  and  forever  assumed  by  Him  to 
whom  they  rightfully  belong."  See  also  Webster's 
Syntax  and  Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Testament.^  p. 
233  (Lond.  1864).  H. 

DIAL  (m737Q :  auaPaO/nol-  hoi-ologium). 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "  steps  "  in 
A.  V.  (Ex.  XX.  26;  1  K.  x.  19),  atid  "  degrees  "  in 
A.  V.  (2  K.  XX.  9,  10,  11;  Is.  xxxviii.  8),  where, 
to  give  a  consistent  rendering,  we  should  read  with 
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the  Uiargiii  tlie  "(lei;rei>s"  rather  thaii  the  "dial" 
rf  Aliaz.  Ill  the  alisence  of  any  materials  for  de- 
teriuiiiiii<;  the  shajje  and  structure  of  the  solar  in- 
strument, which  cert^iinly  appears  intended,  the 
best  course  is  to  follow  the  most  strictly  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril 
of  Alex;mdria  and  Jerome  (Voinm.  on  Is.  xxxviii. 

8),  that  the  m^^?^  were  really  stairs,  and  that 
the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  colunm  or  obelisk 
on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  smaller  nundjer 
of  them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high. 
The  terrace  of  a  palace  might  easily  lie  thus  orna- 
mentetl.  Ahaz"s  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him  in 
pui-suit  of  foreign  curiosities  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  and  his 
intimacy  with  Tiglatii-l'ileser  gave  li.im  prol)ably 
an  op|)ortunity  of  procuring  from  Assyria  the  j)at- 
tem  of  some  such  stnicture ;  and  this  might  readily 
lead  the  "princes  of  liabylon  "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31) 
to  "inquire  of  the  wonder,"  namely,  tlie  alteration 
of  the  shadow,  in  tiie  reign  of  Ilezekiah.  Herod- 
otus (ii.  lOll)  mentions  that  tiie  Egyptians  received 
from  the  Babylonians  tiie  ■n6Kos  and  the  yvdifxwv, 
and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours.  Of 
such  division,  however,  the  O.  T.  contains  no  un- 
doubted trace,  nor  does  any  wortl  proved  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  "  hour  "  occur  in  the  course  of  it, 
although  it  is  possible  that  l*s.  cii.  11,  and  cix.  23, 
may  contain  allusion  to  the  progress  of  a  shadow 
as  meiisuring  diurnal  time.  In  .lohn  xi.  9  the  day 
13  spoken  of  a.s  consisting  of  twelve  hours.  As 
regards  the  physical  char.icter  of  the  sign  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  sluulow  in  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  it 
seems  useless  to  attemjit  to  analyze  it;  no  doubt  an 
alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  gnomon,  or 
column,  &c.,  might  easily  effect  such  an  apparent 
retrogression ;  but  the  whole  idea,  which  is  that  of 
Divine  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in 
l)elialf  of  the  king,  resists  such  an  attempt  to  bring 
it  within  the  compass  of  mechani.sm. 

It  has  been  susc^ested  that  the  D"'3^n  of  Is. 
xvii.  8,  xx\ii.  9;  Yj..  vi.  4,  0,  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  A.  V.  "sun-images,"  were  gnomons  to 
measure  time  (.lalin,  Archueol.  i.  i.  539),  but  there 
seems  no  adetjuate  ground  for  this  theory. 

H.  H. 

•  Gunipach,  in  bis  Sonnenzeiger  des  Ahas  (Alt- 
lettfimenUtclie  ShuJien,  p.  18G)  suggests  that  the 
"  dial  of  Aliaz "  was  so  called  because  it  was  a 
present  to  him  from  his  ally  'rii;l'it''-l''leser,  and 
tliat  it  was  not  only  modelled  after  the  style  of 
such  structures  in  IJabylonia,  but  was  made  there 
and  sent  to  Ahaz  from  that  country.  In  his  res- 
toration of  the  tii;ure  he  makes  it  resemble  very 
much  what  is  sui)|)os<,'d  to  have  been  the  shape  of 
•he  e<litifes  represented  by  the  Hirs  Nimroud  and 
ithcr  similar  ruins,  namrly,  a  series  of  stejis  or  ter 
races  on  whii-h  an  upright  jKiJe  cast  its  shadow. 
[See  li.Mihi,,  'r<»\vi;n  (II--. J  Mr.  Uiyard  tliinks  it 
pos.sible  that  these  great  stmctnnsi  in  Mesoiiotamia 
may  have  l>een  built  for  sonic  astronomical  pur- 
pose (A'/'h.  (tifl  Huh.  p.  499).  The  i-ontiiTnation  of 
this  conje<-ture  would  bring  the  ruins  mi  tbe  banks 
.jf  the  Kupbrates  into  a  new  ronnwtion  with  sacrf<l 
history,  tiuiiipach  attempts  to  explain  the  account 
of  the  sun's  going  back  on  the  dial  of  .Vhaz  with- 
out finding  anything  minunilous  in  the  text.  See 
igainst  that  view  Keil  and    I  lelitisrli,  Jiiiclier  tlir 

^" (■;«(>/.' (1  hi;.".),  1)  34.").     [IIk/.kkiam.]         II. 

DIAIM<>\1)  (D'bn^:  ■(afTiris-  y-'y'").  a  pre- 
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breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xsviii  18. 
xxxix.  11),  and  mentioned  liy  Kzekiel  (xxviii.  13' 
among  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  TjTe. 
(iesenius  has  noticed  the  diHiculty  of  identifying 
the  terms  used  in  the  versions  for  each  of  the  He- 
brew names  of  precious  stones  in  the  above  passages, 
the  translators  or  transcribers  having  apparently 
altered  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  ''laann 
seems  to  be  the  word  in  the  LXX.  corresponding  to 

D'vn^,  but  most  ancient  commentators  give  o»'i,{, 
6uvxtov,onychinus.  Our  translation,  "diamond," 
is  derived  from  Aben  Ezra,  and  is  defended  by 
Hraun  {/le  Wst.  Hacerd.  ii.  13).  Kalisch  (on  Ex. 
p.  530)  says  "perhaps  Emerald."     Tbe  etymology 

(from  tt^n,  to  strike,  or  crush)  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose a  hard  stone.  The  emerald,  which  is  of  a 
green  color,  of  various  depths,  is  nearly  as  hard  aa 
the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to  the  ruby  in  value. 
The  same  authority  doubts  whether  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  the  diamond  was  knowii  to  the  ancients, 
since  tliey  did  not  even  understand  how  to  cut  the 
ruby. 

Kesjiecting  "I^JpH."",  which    is  translated    "dia- 
mond "  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  see  under  Adamant. 

W.  D. 

DIA'NA.  This  I^tin  word,  properly  denoting 
a  Koman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
Arltmis  CAprffxts),  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the# 
Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian  Diana  was, 
however,  regarded  as  invested  with  very  different  . 
attributes,  and  made  the  olyect  of  a  diflerent  wor- 
ship from  the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks,  and  is 
rather  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Astarte  and 
other  female  divinities  of  the  East.  K.  0.  Miiller 
says  (///.<<.  of  the  Dori'iris,  i.  403,  Eiig.  trans.), 
"  everything  that  is  rtStetl  of  this  deity  is  singular 
and  foreign  to  the  Greeks." 

(iulil,  indeed  {/•'pht^incn,  pp.  78-80),  takes  the 
contrary  view,  and  endeavors  in  almost  all  jioinfs 
to  identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  And 
in  some  resjiects  there  was  doulitless  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and 
of  harbors;  and  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the 
situation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus.  Coressus, 
one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  stood,  is  con- 
nected by  Steplianus  Uyzantiiuis  with  Kopr).  ^Ve 
may  refer  also  to  the  popular  notion  that,  when  the 
temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  Alexander's  birtli. 
the  calamity  occurred  because  the  goddess  was  ab- 
.sent  in  the  character  of  Lucina.  Again,  on  coins 
of  E](]iesus  we  sometimes  find  her  exhibited  as  a 
huntress  and  with  a  stag.  Hut  the  true  I'phesian 
Diana  is  i-epresent<d  in  a  form  entirely  alien  from 
Greek  art.  St.  .Icixime's  wonis  are  (I'lir/nt.  mi 
Kjihis.),  "  Scril)el)at  I'aulus  ad  Kphesios  Dianam 
colentes,  non  banc  venatricem,  qua-  arcum  tenet  el 
.succinct:i  est,  sed  istam  miilliimniimi'im,  quain 
( Jneei  iroKvfiaaTov  vwant,  lit  scilicet  ex  ipsa  ettiaie 
meiitirenlur  omnium  e-.ini  bestiaruni  et  viventiuiii 
esse  mitricein."  .(iubl,  indeed,  sujiposes  this  mode 
of  rejiresentation  to  have  refen-nce  simply  to  tlit 
fountains  over  which  tbe  goddess  presided,  conceiv- 
ing the  multi]iIii;ation  of  Im^asts  to  be  similar  to 
flu-  miilliplicafion  of  eyes  in  .\n;us  or  of  heads  in 
Typhoeiis.  Hut  the  eon-ect  view  is  undoubteilly 
that  whicli  treats  this  iKH'uliar  form  as  a  symliol  of 
tbe  pnxhictive  and  nutritive  powers  of  natum 
This  is  the  form   iiniler  which  the  lOphcsian  DiaiUL 


UOI19   stone,  tbe  third  In  Ine  second    row  on  the  |  so  called  for  distinction,  was  always  represented 


DIANA 

wherever  worshipped ;  and  the  worship  extended  to 
many  places,  such  as  Samos,  Mitylene,  Pert^a,  Hi 
erapolis,  and  Gortyna,  to  mention  those  only  which 
occur  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  Apocrypha.  The  coin 
below  will  give  some  notion  of  the  image,  which 
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Greek  imperial  copper  coin  of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna 

allied  ('O/idi/ota) ;   Douiitia,  with  name 

of  proconsul. 

Obv.  :   AOMITIA  CIBACTH.      Bust  to  right.     Rev.  : 

AN0YKAIOEN  nAITOY  OMONOIA  E*E  ZMYP. 

Ephesian  Diana. 

was  grotesque  and  archaic  in  character.  The  head 
wore  a  mural  crown,  each  hand  held  a  bar  of  metal, 
and  the  lower  part  ended  in  a  rude  block  covered 
with  figures  of  animals  and  mystic  inscriptions. 
This  idol  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  was  lielieved  to  have  fallen  down  from 
heaven  (rod  Aioirerous,  Acts  xix.  35). 

The  Oriental  character  of  the  goddess  is  shown 
by  the  nature  of  her  hierarchy,  which  consisted  of 
women  and  eunuchs,  the  former  called  MeAiVo-cii, 
the  latter  M^ydliu^oi-  At  their  head  was  a  high- 
priest  called  'Eaa-i}v.  These  terms  have  probably 
some  connection  witli  the  fact  that  the  bee  was 
sacred  to  the  Ephesiin  Diana  (Aristoph.  Jian. 
1273).  For  the  temple  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Ephesus.  No 
arms  were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  its  precincts. 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  Here,  also,  as  in 
the  temple  of  Ajjollo  at  Daphne,  were  the  privileges 
of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  Ephesus  (Akeriiian,  in  Trans,  of  the  Numh- 
inntic  Sac.  1841);  and  we  find  an  interesting  proof 
of  the  continuance  of  the.se  privileges  in  imperial 
times  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  61  (Strab.  xiv.  641 ;  Paus. 
vii.  2 ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  33 ).  The  temple  had  a  large 
revenue  from  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It 
was  also  the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  safest  bank  for  private  individ- 
uals. 

The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28),  "Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians!  "  and  the  strong  e.xpres- 
sion  in  ver.  27,  "  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shippeth,"  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  term  fieydKrj  was  evi- 
dently a  title  of  honor  recognized  as  belonging  to 
♦.he  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in  inscriptions 
(as  ill  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  2963,  c),  and  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Ephesiaca,  i.  11.  (For  the  Ephesian  Xen- 
ophon,  see  Diet,  of  Bio g.  and  ^fythol.)  As  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  "  all  Asia  "  regarded  this 
worship,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Ephesus 
was  the  capital  of  the  province,  we  may  refer  to 
such  passages  as  the  following :  o  tjjs  'Atri'ay  va6s, 
Corp.  Insc.  1.  c. ;  "communiter  a  civitatibus 
Asise  factum,"  Liv.  i.  45;  "  tota  Asia  exstruente," 
Plin.  xvi.  79;  "factum  a  tota  Asia,"  ib.  xxxvi.  21. 
\s  to  the  notoriety  of  the  worship  throughout 
'  the  world,"   Pausanias  tells  us   (iv.  31)  that  the 


a  See  Deuel,  Dimn.vh,  &c.  It  is  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
lion  that  the  corruption  of  D  into  R  is  most  frequently 
•  b«  observed  ;  Diahon  to  Ehison,  Dodanjm  to  Ehodioi,  i 


Ephesian  Diana  was  more  honored  privately  than 
any  other  deity,  which  accounts  for  the  large  man- 
ufacture and  wide-spread  sale  of  the  "  silver 
shrines  "  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (ver.  24),  and  not 
by  him  only.  This  specific  worship  wa.s  publicly 
adopted  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  and  dis- 
tant places :  nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  games  cele- 
brated at  Eiihesus  in  connection  with  it,  or  the 
treaties  made  with  other  cities  on  this  half-religious 
half-political  basis.  ■    J.  S.  H. 

*  DIBLA'IM  (D^bs"^  [<,co/5-cate]:  A€j3r;- 
Aaiju;  [Alex.  Ae/877Aa€i/x:]  Debelaim),  mother  of 
Hosea's  wife  Gomer  (Hos.  i.  3). 

*  The   name  may  be  =  delicice,  voluptas,  and 

hence  Gomer  (which  see)  as  the  daughter  (n5)  = 
dtliciis  dedita^  in  accordance  with  the  symbolic 
import  of  the  names.  See  Hengstenberg's  Chris- 
tolof/y  (Keith's  trans.)  iii.  11  ff.  Diblaim  is  prob- 
ably the  name  of  Goraer's  father  ('.Manger,  Gesen., 
Hengst.,  Maurer)  and  not  the  mother's  name  as 
stated  above.  H. 

DIB'LATH  (accurately  Dibi^h,  nb^-^,  the 

word  in  the  text  being  nn^n"^  =  "  to  Diblah;  " 
Ae^Kadd-  Deblatha),  a  place  named  only  in  Ez. 
vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  land  of  Israel :  —  "I  wiU  ....  make  the  land 
desolate  .  .  .  .  '  fi-om  '  the  wilderness  ( Midbar)  to 
Diblah."  The  word  Midhar  being  frequently  used 
for  the  nomad  country  on  the  south  and  southeast 
of  Palestine,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah  was 
in  the  north.  To  this  position  Beth-dihlathaim  or 
.\lmon-diblathaim  in  Moab  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  ob\iously  unsuitable ;  and  indeed  a 
place  which  like  Diljlathaim  was  on  the  extreme 
east  border  of  Jloab,  and  never  uicluded  even  in 
the  allotments  of  Reuben  or  Gad,  could  hardly  be 
chosen  as  a  landmark  of  the  boundary  of  Israel. 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  Kiblah, 

and  the  letters  D  (1)  and  R  (~1)  are  so  much 
alike  and  so  frequently «  interchanged,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that  there  is  a  strong 
probabihty  that  Riblah  is  the  right  reading.  The 
conjecture  is  due  to  Jerome  ( Comm.  in  loc. ),  but  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  jMichaelis,  Gesenius,  and 
other  scholai-s  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  312;  and  see  Davir'. 
son,  Heb.  Text,  Ez.  vi.  14).  Riblah,  though  an  old 
town,  is  not  heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle 
course  of  Jewish  history,  but  shortly  before  the  date 
of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  it  had  started  into  a  terrible 
prominence  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  priests  and  chief  men  of  Jerusalem 
perpetrated  there  by  order  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

G. 

*  DIBLATHA'IM.  [Almox-Diblathaim: 
Beth  Diblathaim.] 

DI'BON  {yy^,  [rt  vm.'itinfj,  Ges. ;  but  Fiirst 
a  liver-place] :  Aai^uii/,  [in  Is.,]  A-t)^uiv  [Alex. 
AaijSrjScoj'  for  kcli  Ari^wv;  in  Josh.  xiii.  9,  Comp. 
Aifiaiv,  the  rest  omit;  in  Jer.,  FA.  Ae/Stoj/:]  Dibon). 
1.  A  town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  rich 
pastoral  country,  which  was  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  34). 
From  this  circumstance   it  possibly  received   the 


&c.     A  caso  in   point  i.a  Riblah  'tself,  which  In  tiM 
LXX.  is  moie  often  .ie/SAafli  than   Pe^AaSa. 
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oame  of  D:ii<iN-<;Ai>.  Its  first  mention  Is  in  the 
ancient  Iniirnieiit  of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  'M),  ;uul  from 
tliis  it  ajujeiirs  to  have  helonj^etl  oriijinally  to  the 
Moahites.  Ihe  triiies  of  IJeuhen  and  (lad  heinji 
botli  en^as^ed  in  iKi.stor.il  pursuits  are  not  liiiely  to 
have  oliservwl  tlie  division  of  towns  orij^iinally  made 
witli  tile  same  strictness  as  the  more  settled  peojde 
ou  the  west,  and  :»ceoitiin<;iy  we  find  Diliou  (•ounte<l 
to  lieuhen  in  the  lists  of  .losluia  (xiii.  il  —  l,.\X. 
limits —  17).  In  the  time  of  ls;iiah  and  .leieiiiiah, 
however,  it  was  aijain  in  possession  of  Moal)  (,1s.  \v* 
2:  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22,  eoinp.  24).  In  the  same 
denunciations  of  Is:iiah  it  appears,  probalily,  under 
the  name  of  Dimon,  M  and  15  heiiig  coiivertil)le  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  change  a»lmittin;^  of  a  [ilay  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetry  of  Isjiiah.  The  two  names 
Rere  both  in  e.\istence  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
'^C»mm.  on  Is.  xv.,  quoted  by  Heland,  p.  7^15). 
The  last  passages  a|ii)ear  to  indicate  that  Dibon 
was  on  an  elevat«d  situation :  not  only  is  it  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  a  "  hirjh  place"  (Is.  xv.  2),  but 
its  inhaliitants  are  bid  to  "come  down  "  fron;  their 
t;lory  or  their  stroii'^liold.  L'nder  the  name  of 
Uabon  or  Uelion  it  is  mentioned  by  Ensebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Omnii'isllcon.  It  was  then  a  very 
large  village  {Kd/LLT]  Traij./xeyf6ris)  lieVond  the  .\riion. 
In  modem  times  the  name  Dliibnn  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Jlanffles  (142),  and 
Burckhardt  (-S^/'.  372)  as  attachwl  to  extensive 
niins  on  the  Itonian  roiwl,  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  Anion  (  W(ulii  Mixljtb).  AU  agree,  how- 
ever, in  describing  these  ruins  as  lying  low. 

2.  [KA.'*  Ai^wV,  the  rest  omit:  Dibon.']  One 
of  the  townis  which  was  re-inhal)ited  l>y  the  men 
of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neb.  xi. 
2.j).  I'roiii  its  mention  with  Jekabzeel,  Moladah, 
and  other  towns  of  the  south,  there  can  be  no  douijt 
that  it  is  identical  with  Di.MdN.Mi.  G. 

DrBOX-GAD  (13  p'-'n  [muting  of  GuT]: 
Aoi^ij*  FaS:  Dibon-gad),  one  of  the  halting- places 
of  the  Israelites.  It  was  in  Moab  between  I.ii;- 
AI5AKI.M  and  Almox-ihhlathaim  (Xum.  xxxiii. 
45,  46).  It  was  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  is 
generally  called  l)iii(ix;  but  whether  it  received 
the  name  of  (jad  fnim  the  trilie,  or  originally  pos- 
sessetl  it,  cannot  be  ascertainetl."  G. 

DIB'RI  C*"!?"^  [!'•■'"''•  doriufnt,  Ges.]:  Aa- 
jSpei;  [Alex.  Ao^piO  />ibfi),!i  Daiiite,  father  of 
Shelomitli,  a  woman  who  had  married  an  Egyptian 
and  whose  son  was  stoned  for  having  "  blasphemed 
the  Name"  [/.  f.  of  Jehovah]  (I,ev.  xxiv.  11). 

DIDRACHMON  (SiSpaxnov  :  duhachma). 
[Mosey;  Shkkki..] 

DID'YMUS  (Ai'Su^oy),  that  is,  the  Tirin,  a 
Burname  of  the  Aposlle  'I'honias  (John  xi.  16,  xx. 
24,xxi.  2).     [TiioMAs.J 

DIK'LAH  (nbr?"7:  A(K\d:  [Alex,  in  1  (hr. 
AfKKaix-]  I'n-I'i;  <it'ii-  X.  27:  1  < 'hr.  i.  21),  a 
son  of  JokUui,  whose  .settlemenis,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktitn,  must  lie  looked 
for  in  Arabia.  The  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 
''  »  palm-lrte,"  aiid  the  cognate  word   in   .\r.iliic 

.  SjLjfi>  ).   "  «  p'llin-lree  abimniling  with  fruit :  " 
hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklali  is  a  fiart  of  Aniiiia 

a  •  A»  It  is  Bald  expre.igly  (Num.  xxxli.  34)  thiit  (Iml 
'  biUlt"  (porh.  =  rebuilt  or  fortlflod)  Dido.n,  lliat  fnct 
mooDts  aufncieoUy  for  the  uamv.  II. 
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containing  many  palm-frees.  The  city  4>oivlKMr, 
in  the  northwest  of  .Vnibia  I'elix,  has  been  sug» 
ge,sted  as  preser\iiig  the  Joktanitc  name  (Boch 
Pliiiltg,  ii.  22);  but  Hoehart,aiid  alter  him  Gesen- 
ius.  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah  to  the  ^linaei, 
a  people  of  Arabia  I'elix  inhabiti'ig  a  jialmiferous 
country.  Whetlier  we  follow  Bochart  and  most 
others  in  placing  the  Mina'i  on  the  east  borders 
of  the  llijiiz,  southwards  towarfis  the  )\intn,  or 
follow  Eresiiel  in  his  identification  of  the  W'ddte 
IJodn  with  the  territory  of  this  people,  the  con- 
nection of  the  latter  with  Diklah  is  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory.  No  trace  of  Diklah  is  known  to 
exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  mention  of  a  plac(> 

called  Z>rda/rtA  (&JLs  J  ^H^p"!)  in  El-Yemd 
meh  {Kdmoos,  s.  v.),  with  many  palm-trees  {Mar- 

a«rf,  8.  v.).  "Naklileh"  (  alX^  )  also  signifies 
a  palm-tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  places, 
especially  Nakhltk  tt-i'tnuineeyeh,  and  A<ikhleh 
esli-Slnimeeych  (here  meaning  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  well-known  towns  situate 
near  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  former 
was  a  seat  of  the  worshi])  of  I'^l-Lutt,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef;  and  in  a  tradition 
of  Mohammed's,  this  tribe  was  not  of  unmixed 
Ishmaelite  blood,  but  one  of  four  which  he  thus 
excepts:  —  "All  the  Anibs  are  [descende<l]  from 
Ishmael,  except  four  tribes:  Sulaf  [Sheleph],  Had- 
ramJiwt  [llazamiaveth],  El-AnvsUi  [';'],  and  Tha- 
keef" {Mir-f'd  i-z-Zemdn,  bis). 

Therefore,  (1)  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered 
in  the  place  called  />  ihdnh  above  mentioned ;  or, 
possibly,  (2)  in  one  of  the  places  named  Nukhhh.. 

A  discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate  question 
of  the  Mina;i  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article; 
but  as  they  are  regarded  liy  some  authorities  of 
high  repute  as  represtiiting  Diklah,  it  is  important 
to  recoul  an  ideiititication  of  their  true  position. 
This  lias  hitherto  Jiever  been  done;  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  having  argued  on  the  vague 
and  contradictory  statements  of  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers, from  the  fact  that  no  native  mention  of 
so  important  a  people  as  the  Minan  had  been  dis- 
covered (cf.  Bochart,  r/i(dtg ;  Eresnel's  Ltitres, 
.lonrmd  Asiatiqiie ;  Jomard,  Kssai,  in  Mengin's 
f/ist.  de  t Plgypte,\o\.  iii. ;  Caussin,  J-Jsstii,  &c.). 
There  is,  however,  a  city  and  people  in  the  Vemen 
which  appear  to  correspond  in  every  respect  to  the 
[xisition  and  name  of  the  Mina-i.  The  latter  is 
written  Meiva7oi,  MicaToi,  and  JAivi'aioi,  which 
may  lie  fairly  rendered  "  people  of  Meiv,  of  Mic, 
and  of  MtW,"  while  the  first  exliiliits  the  sound 
of  a  dipbtliong,  or  an  attempt  at  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  account  jilaces  them,  genendly,  between  the 
Saba-ans  (identifie<l  with  Selia,  or  Ma-rib ;  see 
Ahaiua)  and  the  I'.rythra'an  Sea.  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  where  it  should  be  sought  we  find 
a  city  with  a  fortress,  called  Ma'een,  or  Ma'in, 

..yj^JUO   {Kdmoos,   Mardsi)/,  s.  v.),  well-known, 

and  therefore  not  carefully  described  in  the  Arabic 
gi'ogr.qihieal  dictionaries,  but  apparently  near 
Son'd  ;  and  further  that  iu  the  same  province  are 

situate  the  town  of  Afo'ei/n  (  ^axjO.  abbr.  dim 
of  the  fonner),  whence  the  Iienee-.\(o'eyn  ;  and  th* 
town  of  Mii'Knih  (fem.  of  Mn'een).  The  gent,  n 
would  lie  Mo  v^ntv,  etc.     The  township  in  which 
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lie  the  latter  two  places  is  named  Siiihan  {romp. 
Niebuhr,  Descr.  201)  which  was  one  of  the  con- 
federation  formed   by  the  ancient   tribe  of  Jeub, 

o    ^ 

^_(Jl^.  {.UnrdsiJ,  s.  v.),  grandson  of  KahlAn,  who 
was  brother  of  liimyer  the  Jolitaiiite.  This  identi- 
fication is  reconcilable  with  all  that  is  known  of 
the  Minaei.     See  further  in  art.  Uzal. 

E.  S.  P. 

DIL'EAN  d^^"?:  Aa\dS;  [Vat.  Aa\a\; 
Aid.]  Alex.  AoAoaj':  Delenn),  one  of  the  cities  of 
Judah,  in  the  Slicftlak  or  low  coimtry  (.Josh.  xv. 
38).  If  Gesenius's  interpretation,  "  gom-d,"  or 
"  cucumber,"  be  correct,  the  name  is  very  suitable 
for  a  place  situated  in  that  rich  district.  It  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  has  it  been  subsequently 
identified  with  certainty.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  160) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  the  modern  place  Tina 
(Kiepert's  map  in  Kobinson,  B.  Tima),  about  three 
miles  north  of  Tell  es-SaJieh  in  the  maritime  plain 
of  Philistia,  south  of  Ekron.  G. 

*  DILL,  Matt,  xxiii.  2-3,  marg.     [Anise.] 

DIM'NAH  (n3J3"^  :  Vat.  om. ;  Alex.  Aafxva: 
Damna),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  given  to 
the  Merarite  Le\ites  (Josh.  xxi.  .35).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  belonging  to  the 
tribe  (.Josh.  xix.  10-10).  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
cities  iu  1  Chr.  vi.  77  occurs  Kimmon,  accurately 

Kimmono    {131S~l),    which    may   possibly   be   a 

variation  of  Dimnah,   1  being  often  changed  into 

"1.  In  this  case  Kimmon  is  probably  the  real  name 
(Bertheau,  Cltronik;  72,  73;  Movers,  Chronik,  72). 

G. 

DI'MON,  THE  WATERS  OF    (P^'^T  ""^  :    rh 

iiScop  T(>  Aei/ndv,  Alex.  Pe/xiMwu;  [Comp.  A(j8aij/:J 
Dibon),  some  streams  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  Moal^,  against  which  Isaiah  is  here 
uttering  denunciations  (Is.  xv.  9).  From  Dibon 
being  named  in  verse  2  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
in  the  lists  of  ^loabite  to«Tis  in  Jer.  xlviii.,  and  no 
place  named  Dimon  being  elsewhere  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  !Moab,  Gesenius  ( Conim.  iiber  d.  Jes. 
p.  .534)  conjectures  that  the  two  names  are  the  same, 
the  form  "  Dimon  "  being  used  for  the  sake  of  the 

play  between  it  and  the  word  Bam  (E~I)  "  blood." 
[DiBO-\,  1.]  ^  G. 

DIMO'NAH  (n3'iD"'"7  iatmsiinff]:'Peyfid; 
Alex.  Aifj-cniva'  Dimona),  a  city  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  the  part  bordering  on  the  desert  of  Idumsea 
(Josh.  XV.  22).  Dimonah  is  mentioned  in  the 
OnomaMicoii,  but  was  evidently  not  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified  in 
later  times.  It  probably  occurs  under  the  altered 
uame  of  Dibox  [2]  in  Neh.  xi.  25.  G. 

*  Knobel  (.Ivsfui,  p.  423)  thinks  Dibon  (  = 
Dimonah)  may  be  td^Dlieib,  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  a  Wady  of  that  name,  north-east  of  Tell 
Arad  (Arad).  See  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  252. 
Kobinson  wTites  the  name  Ehdeib  (Bibl.  Hes.  ii. 
173,  1st  ed.).  Keil  and  Delitzsch  regard  this  con- 
jecture as  possibly  correct  {Book  oj"  Joshua,  p.  15U). 

H. 

DI'NAH  (n^"^"^,  Judged  or  avenged,  from  the 
anie  root  as  Dax  [object  of  stiife,  Dietr.  in  Ges. 
Vebr  u.  Chuld.  ]Forterb.  6te  Aufl.]  :  Afiva-  Dina), 


DINAITES  GOl 

the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen  xxx.  21). 
She  accompanied  her  father  from  Mesopotamia  to 
Canaan,  and,  having  ventured  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, was  violated  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor, 
the  chieftain  of  the  territory  in  which  her  father 
had  settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time, 
judging  by  tlie  subsequent  notice  of  .Joseph's  age 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from  13  to  15,  the 
ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  countries 
(Lane"s  ^[od.  Egypt,  i.  208).  Shechem  proposed 
to  make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a  sum  to 
the  father  and  marrying  her  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12);  such 
reparation  would  have  Ijeen  deemed  sufficient  imder 
the  Mosaic  law  (Dent.  xxii.  28,  29)  among  the 
members  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  in  this  case 
the  suitor  was  an  ahen,  and  the  crown  of  the  offense 
consisted  in  its  having  been  committed  by  an  alien 
airainst  the  favored  people  of  God ;  he  had  "  \NTOught 
folly  in  Israel "'  (xxxiv.  7).  The  proposals  of  Hamor, 
who  acted  as  his  deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  hitherto  complete  separation  of  the  two 
peoples;  he  proposed  the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and 
commerce;  just  as  among  the  Homans  the  jus 
connubii  and  the  jus  commercii  constituted  the 
essence  of  ciritas.  The  sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upon 
revenge,  availed  themselves  of  the  eagerness  which 
Shechem  showed,  to  effect  their  purpose ;  they 
demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed  union, 
the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemites:  the  practice 
could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  Hivites,  for 
the  Phoenicians  (Her.  ii.  104),  and  probably  most 
of  the  Canaanite  tribes  were  circumcised.  They 
therefore  assented ;  and  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
pain  and  fever  resulting  from  the  operation  were  at 
the  highest  [CincuMCisiox],  Simeon  and  I^vi, 
own  brothers  to  Dinah,  as  Josephus  observes  {A:it. 
i.  21,  §  1;  o/xofiTiTpiot  aSeAfol),  attacked  them 
unexpectedly,  slew  all  the  males  and  plundered 
then-  city.  .Jacob's  remark  (ver.  30)  does  not  im- 
ply any  guiltiness  on  the  part  of  his  sons  in  this 
transaction ;  for  the  brothers  were  regarded  as  the 
proper  guardians  of  their  sister's  honor,  as  is  still 
the  case  among  the  Bedouins ;  but  he  dreaded  the 
revenge  of  the  neighboring  peoples,  and  even  of  the 
family  of  Hamor,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have 
survived  the  massacre  (Judg.  ix.  28).  His  escape, 
which  was  wonderful,  considering  the  extreme  rigor 
with  which  the  laws  of  blood-revenge  have  in  all 
ages  prevailed  in  the  East  [Blood,  Revenger 
ok],  is  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  Jeho- 
vah (xxxv.  5).  Josephus  omits  all  reference  to  the 
treachery  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  explains  the  easy 
capture  of  the  city  as  occumng  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  feast  {Ant.  I  21,  §  2).  The  object  for 
which  this  narrative  is  introduced  into  the  book  of 
Genesis  probably  is,  partly,  to  explain  the  allusion 
in  Gen.  xlLx.  5-7,  and  partly  to  exhibit  the  conse- 
quences of  any  association  on  the  part  of  the 
Heljrews  with  the  heathens  about  them.  Ewald 
{Geschichte,  i.  488)  assumes  that  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  narrative  was  furnished  by  an 
actual  fusion  of  the  nomad  Israelites  with  the 
aborigines  of  Shechem,  on  the  ground  that  the 
daughters  of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  noticed 
with  an  ethnological  view ;  the  form  in  which  the 
narrative  appears  being  merely  the  coloring  of  a 
late  author:  such  a  view  appears  to  us  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
ttxt.  W.  L.  B. 

DI'NAITES  OWr"^  :  Anvawi;   [Alex.  A*- 
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fatot'-]  Diruei,  lur.  iv.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the 
Uuthaan  colonists  who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria  by  tlie  Assyrian  go\ernor,  alter  the  con- 
quest and  captivity  of  the  ten  trihes  under  81ial- 
maneser.  Tliey  remained  unricr  the  dominion  of 
Persia,  and  united  witli  their  fellow-colonists  in 
opiMsition  to  the  Jews;  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  them.  Junius  {Coiiun.  in  loc),  without  any 
authority  'dentilies  them  with  tlie  peojile  known  to 
geographers  by  the  name  DciiimuL      W.  A.  W. 

DINHA'BAH  (nsn?"^  [perli.  =  nS^T, 
di'jirtssiim,  li)ir  lund,  T)\etr.]:  /^fvvafid'  Demiba  ; 
(ien.  xxxvi.  32;  1  Chr.  i.  i'-i),  the  capital  city,  and 
prol)ably  the  birthplace,  of  IJela,  son  of  Beor,  king 
of  Edom.  Kusebius  {UnoiiKtsticon,  s.  v.)  mentions 
a  village  Dannea  (L)amnaba,  Jerome),  eight  miles 
from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab  (on  the  road  to  Ar- 
iion :  Jerome),  and  another  on  Mount  I'eor,  seven 
miles  from  Esbus  (lleshbon);  but  neither  of  these 
has  claim  to  be  the  Dinhabah  of  Scripture.  H.  Jo- 
seph, in  his  Targum  (on  1  Chr.  i.  43,  ed.  Wilkins), 
finds  a  significance  in  the  name.  After  identifying 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  with  Laban  the  Syrian,  he 
adds,  "  And  the  name  of  his  capital  city  was  Din- 
habah, for  it  was  given  (n^'^H'TI^S)  him  as 
a  present."  With  as  little  probability  Gesenius 
conjectured  that  it  might  signify  dominus,  i.  e.  locus 
direjilivnis,  i.  e.  2)netlimuiH  lutihulum.  The  name 
is  not  uncommon  among  Semitic  races.  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §  24)  mentions  Aava^a  in  Palmyrcne  Syria, 
afterwards  a  bishop's  see;  and  according  to  Zosirnus 
(iii.  27)  there  was  a  Aavdfiri  in  Babylonia.  (Kno- 
bel,  Genesis.)     The  Peshito  Syriac  has  •■^Cn,^*^ 

Dailiab,  probably  a  mistake  for  •-^'^'T-'?. 

W.  A.  W. 
*  DINNER.     [Meals.] 

DIONYS'IA  (AiouiKTia-  lincchamdin),  "the 
feast  of  Bacchus,"  which  was  celebrated,  especially 
in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licentious 
enthusia.sm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the 
processions  (Biaffoi),  acting  the  part  of  Ma-nads, 
crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  (cf.  Ovid, 
Fost.  iii.  7<J7ff. ;  Broukh.  ad  Tib.  iii.  (i,  2,  who 
gives  a  coin  of  .\f'inmti/i,  l)earing  a  head  of  Diony- 
sus crowned  with  ivy);  and  the  ])hallus  was  a  j)rin- 
cipal  object  in  the  train  (Herod,  ii.  48,  4!)).  Shortly 
before  the  persecution  of  Antioclnis  I'^piphanes,  l(i8 
II.  c,  in  which  the  .lews  "  wi^re  compelled  to  go  in 
procession  to  Bacchus  carrying  ivy"  (2  .Mace,  vi 
7),  the  .secret  celebration  of  the  Bacchanalia  in 
Italy  iiad  been  revealed  to  the  Itomnn  senate  (it.  c. 
ISO).  Tlie  whole  state  was  alarmed  liy  the  descri])- 
tion  of  the  excesses  with  wliicli  the  festival  was 
attended  (Liv.  xxxix.  8  ft'.),  and  a  decree  was  passed 
forbidding  its  observance  in  l.'onie  <ir  Italy.  This 
fact  oflei-s  the  best  cunniientary  on  the  conduct  of 
Antiochus;  for  it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were 
felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  early  IJoman  worship  nuist  have  been  pe- 
culiarly revolting  to  Jews  of  the  H.ismomenn  age 
'cf.  Herod,  iv.  7!t,  2Kt/0ai  tou  Ba»(Xf I'fii'  irtpi 
"EWtjctii/  ovfiSi^ouffi)-  B.  !■.  W. 

DIONYS'IUS    THE     ARK()r'A(;iTE 

(Aioci'trioj  (')  'ApfonayiTr}s,  -Acts  xvii.  .14),  an 
iniinent  Athenian,  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
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preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Euseb.  (//.  E.  iii.  4)  maka 
him,  on  the  ajthority  of  Dionysius,  bishop  ol 
Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens  (see 
also  //.  A',  iv.  23 ).  According  to  a  later  tradition 
gi\en  in  the  niartyrologies  on  the  authority  of 
Aristides  tlie  apologist,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Athens.  On  the  writings  which  were  once  sup- 
posed to  have  had  Dionysitis  for  their  author,  but 
which  are  now  confessed  to  be  spurious  and  the 
production  of  .some  Neo-1'latonists  of  the  (Jth  cen- 
tury, see  an  elaborate  discussion  in  Herzog's  Kncy- 
UoiM'idif ;  and  for  further  legends  respecting  him- 
self, Suidas  s.  v.,  and  the  article  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Bio(jraphy  ami  Jfytliok^y."  H.  A. 

DIONY'iSUS  {AiSvvffos,  Atuvvcros,  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  B.vcciiu.s  {BaKxos, 
'laKxos,  the  noisy  god:  after  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus), was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  In  Homer 
he  appears  simply  as  the  "frenzied"  god  {II.  vi. 
132),  and  yet  "a  joy  to  mortals"  (//.  xiv.  325); 
but  in  later  times  the  most  variefl  attributes  were 
centred  in  him  ;is  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  fer- 
tility of  nature,  and  the  god  of  civilization,  glad- 
ness, and  inspiration.  The  ea.stern  wanderings  of 
Dionysus  are  well  known  (Strab.  xv.  7,  p.  687 ; 
Diet.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  cf.  Luc.  de 
Syria  Dta,  p.  880,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship, 
however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  incorporation 
of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  twofold  form 
of  wild  orgies  [Did^ysia]  and  mystic  rites.  To 
the  Jew  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.  Thus  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  5)  rejects 
the  tradition  that  the  Jews  worshijjped  Bacchus 
(Liberwii  piitnin ;  cf.  Plut.  Qruvst.  Com:  iv.  6), 
on  the  ground  of  the  "  entire  diversity  of  their  prin- 
ciples" ("nequaiiuam  c<)ii<j;ruentilius  institutis"), 
though  he  interprets  this  difference  to  their  discredit. 
The  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  oiiposition 
of  the  God  of  Israel  and  Dionysus  ex]>lains  the 
punishment  which  Ptolenwus  Philopatur  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  (3  Mace.  ii.  21)),  "  liranding  them  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus,"  though  Dionysus  may 
have  been  the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm, 
on  the  .I/'/cf. ).  .\nd  it  must  have  been  from  the 
same  circumstance  that  Xicanor  is  said  to  have 
thre;itened  to  erect  a  temple  of  Dionysus  u|K)n  tlie 
.site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  xiv.  33). 

B.  V.  \V. 

DIOSCORIN'THIUS.     [Mo.ntiis.] 

DIOT'REPHES  {AtoTp((pr}s  [.fove-HOur- 
islnd\),  a  Christian  mentionwl  in  3  John  i),  as 
KptKoirpcoTfvwv  in  some  cluircli  to  which  St.  John 
had  written,  and  which,  on  account  cf  his  infiuence, 
did  not  receive  the  Apostle's  authority,  nor  the  mes- 
sengers whom  he  hatl  sent.  It  is  entirely  uncer- 
tain what  church  is  meant,  as  it  is  who  Gains  was, 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed.      [Gaius.] 

11.  A. 

•  l'"or  interesting  remarks  on  the  diameter  of 
Diotrephes  and  his  probable  motives  for  such  vio- 
lent op|Kisitioii  to  the  Aiwstle,  t*ie  reader  is  referred 
to  Neaiider's  /'/I'liizung,  ii.  047,  048  (Kobiusoirv 
revised  tr.  p.  370).  See  also  Liicke,  Diisteixlieck, 
and  Braiine  (Ijinge's  Bibelwerk,  Theil  xv.)  on 
John's  Third  I'^pistle.  H. 


<■   •  Tlio  OrevkH  have  a  little  chapel  conaccmtod  to  (the  only  ntructure  at  praient  (1868)  witbln  the  prt 
SftiDt  Dionygiujt  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Areopagun,  I  clucts  of  Uiu  hiU.  H. 


DISCIPLE 
DISCirLE.  [Educati^jn;  Schools.] 
*  DISCOVER  is  often  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
lense  ff  to  tmcover,  e.  g.  Deut.  xxii.  30;  2  Sam. 
ixii.  IG  ;  Is.  xxii.  8 ;  Mic.  i.  6.  "  The  voice  of  the 
LoKD  dkcovervth  the  forests  "  (Ps.  xxix.  !)),  that  is, 
the  thunderbolt  strips  the  trees  of  their  bark, 
branches,  and  leaves.  A. 

DISCUS  (SiV/cos),  one  of  the  exercises  in  the 
Grecian  gymnasia,  which  Jason  the  high-priest  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Anl,iochus 
I'^piphaiies,  and  which  he  induced  even  the  priests 
to  practice  (2  Mace.  iv.  14).  The  discus  was  a 
circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made  for  throwing 
to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength  and  dex- 
terit3^  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  practiced  in 
the  heroic  age.  (For  details  and  authorities,  see 
Did.  of  Gr.  cj-  Bom.  Ant.  a.  v.) 


Disctbolua.     (Osterley,  Denk.  der  alt.  Kiinst,  vol.  i. 
no.  139.) 

DISEASES.     [Medicine.] 

DISH.    {1.)  b?D,  Gesen.  p.  965:  see  Basin. 

(2.)  nnb!?,  in  piur.  only  n'lnb^,  n^ib-^, 

or  nn  v^ :  vBplcTKr),  6  aXd^acrrpos,  A.€/3r;s:  vas, 

lebes.     (3.)  n~l5p  :  see  Chargkr. 

In  N.  T.  Tpv'^Kiov,  JMatt.  xxvi.  23,  Mark  xiv. 
20.  In  ancient  E^ypt,  and  also  in  Judsea.  guests 
at  the  table  handled  their  food  with  the  fingers, 
but  spoons  were  used  for  soup  or  other  liquid  food, 
when  required  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  I'-gypt.  i.  181,  2d 
ed.).  The  same  is  the  case  in  modern  Egypt.  Each 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in 
the  dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents 
of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  and 
hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and 
to  refuse  such  an  offering  is  contrary  to  good  man- 
pers.  Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish 
frith  our  Lord  was  showing  especial  friendliness  and 

ntimaoy.  Tpv^Kiov  is  used  in  LXX.  for  m^p, 
sometimes  in  A.  V.  "charger"  (Ex.  xxv.  29: 
Vum.  iv.  7,  vii.  13,  19).  This  is  also  rendered 
toTi'\T)  or  half  sextarius,  i.  e.  probably  a  cup  or 
lask  ratlier  than  a  dish.     Tpv0\!ov  is  in  Vulg. 
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Matt.  xxvi.  23,  p:irojm:i ;  in  Mark  xiv.  20,  catimta. 
(Schleusner,  Lex.  in  N.  T.  rpu^\iov;  Lane,  .\fod. 
Efjypt.  i.  193;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  53,  54;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  I' Arab.  p.  4G).     [Basin.]     IL  W.  P. 

DI'SHAN  (]tt7''"7  [antthpe] :  [in  Gen.,]  'p,- 
(Tcoj/;  [Alex.  Peiacvv;  in  1  Chr.,  Kom.  Aktw;  ver. 
38,  Vat.  omits,  Alex.  Picrcov,  ver.  42,  Vat.  Alex. 
Aai(Toov.]  Digdi),  the  youngest  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xsxvi.  21,  28,  30;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  42). 

W.  L.  B. 

DI'SHON  ("I'lti^"''^  [antelope]:  Avady.  Bi- 
son). 1.  The  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvl.  21, 
26,  30;  1  Chr.  i.  38). 

2.  [In  1  Chr.,  Aaiffocv.]  The  son  of  Anah 
and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25;  1  Chr.  i. 
41).  Dishon  and  Dishan  belong  to  the  same  root, 
which  may  possibly  reappear  in  the  name  Beish 
noticed  by  Abulfeda  (Hisl.  Anteisl.  p.  190).  The 
geographical  position  of  the  tribes  descended  from 
these  patriarchs  is  micertain.  Knobel  ( Coiiim.  in 
loc.)  places  them  to  E.  and  S.  E.  of  the  Gulf' of 
Akalia,  on  the  groimd  that  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Dishon,  Eshban,  and  Hemdan  may  be  identified 
with  Usbnny  and  Humeidy,  branches  of  the  trilie 
of  Oinran.  Such  identifications  must  be  received 
with  caution,  as  similar  names  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  Arabia  —  Hamde,  for  instance,  near  Tayf, 
and  again  Hamdan,  which  bears  a  still  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  original  name,  near  Sana  (Burck- 
hardt's  Arabia,  i.  156,  ii.  376).  W.  L.  B. 

*  DISSOLVE  has  once  (Dan.  v.  10)  the  an- 
tiquated sense  of  "solve,"  "explain."  Belshazzar 
says  to  Daniel :  "  And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that 
thou  canst  make  interpretations,  and  dissolve 
doubts,"  &c.  (A.  v.).  H. 

DISPERSION,  THE  JEWS  OF  THE, 

or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title 
applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in 
foreign  countries  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple.    The  original  word  a[)plied  to  these  foreign 

settlers  (jn^^S;  cf.  Jer.  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  4,  &c.,  from 

n^3,  to  strip  naked;  so  SH^^i  ''DS,  Ezr.  vi 
16)  conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  bereave- 
ment, as  of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and  home 
of  their  fathers;  but  in  the  LXX.  the  ideas  of  a 
"sojourning"  (jueroi/cetria)  and  of  a  "colony" 
{aTrotKia)  were  combined  with  that  of  a  "  captiv- 
ity "  (aixfJ-a^o^cria),  while  the  term  "dispersion 

(Siaa-iropd,  first  in  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  HipT;  cf.  Jer. 
xxxiv.  17),  which  finaUy  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  people  thus  scattered  "  to  the  utmost  parts 
of  heaven  "  (Deut.  xxx.  4),  "  in  bondage  among  the 
Gentiles"  (2  Mace.  i.  27),  and  sliut  out  from  the 
fuU  privileges  of  the  chosen  race  (John  vii.  35), 
should  yet  be  as  the  seed  sown  for  a  future  harvest 
(cf.  Is.  xlix.  6  Heb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where 
they  found  a  temporary  resting-place  (1  I'et.  i.  1, 
7rap67ri5r);UOiy  Siacnropas).  The  schism  which  had 
di\ided  the  first  kingdom  was  forgotten  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  general  calamity.  The  dispersion  was 
not  limited  to  the  exiles  of  Judah,  but  included 
"the  twelve  tribes"  (Jam.  i.  1,  rats  SwSiKa  fpv 
A.ors  rais  iv  rfj  SiaaTropS.),  which  expressed  the 
completeness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvj- 
7,  rh  5a}SeKoi(t)v\oi'). 

The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element  influencing 
the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  frfm  the 
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rJabyloiiian  exile.  Uncertain  It<jetuls  point  to  ear- 
lier settlements  in  Araliia,  lUliiopia,  and  Ahjssinia; 
but  even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  they  were 
isolated  and  easual.  while  the  Dispersion,  oi'  which 
Uahylon  was  the  ackiiowled!;c<l  centre,  was  the  out- 
ward pru<jf  that  a  fulh  liad  succeeded  to  a  kiug- 
duin.  Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  which 
Jewish  communities  hound  by  connnon  laws,  en- 
nobled by  the  possession  of  tlie  same  trutlis,  and 
I  animated  by  kindred  hoi)es,  must  have  exercised  on 
the  nations  ainonj;  whom  they  were  scattered,  the 
diflficulties  which  set  aside  the  literal  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  led  to  a  wider  view  of  the  scope 
of  the  law,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual  sij;- 
nlficance.  Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  effects 
both  on  the  (Jentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  Dispersion  appears  to  have  been  the  clwirest 
providential  preparation  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  while  the  fact  of  a  recoijnizcd  Dispersion 
must  ha\e  weakened  the  local  and  ceremonial  in- 
fluences which  were  essential  to  the  first  training 
of  the  people  of  (Jod,  tlie  Dispersion  was  still  bound 
together  in  itself  and  to  its  motlier  country  by  re- 
ligious ties.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  .ludaism,  and  the  faithful  .lew  everywhere 
contributed  the  half- shekel  towards  its  maintenance 
(t6  SiSpaxM-of,  Matt.  xvii.  24;  cf.  Mishna,  Slitka- 
liin.  7,  4;  .Joseph.  AnI.  xvi.  0);  and,  in  part  at 
lea,st,  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  w;is  fixed  at  .Jeru- 
salem, whence  ijeacon-fires  spread  abroad  the  true 
date  of  the  new  moons  (Mishna,  Rosh-fldsh'inn,  2, 
4).  The  tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and  most 
striking  outward  proof  of  the  religious  unity  of  the 
nation.  Treasuries  were  established  to  receive  the 
payments  of  different  districts  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
9,  1;  cf.  Ant.  xvi.  0,  5,  §  G),  and  the  collected  sums 
were  forwarded  to  .Jerusalem,  as  in  later  times  the 
Mohanunedaii  offerings  were  sent  to  Mecca  (.lost, 
Gegch.  d.  ./u/hnth.  i.  337  n.;  Cic.  p7V  Flacco, 
28). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dis- 
persion was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  I'^gyptian.  Precedence 
was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  je;dousy  which  liad 
originally  existed  between  the  poor  who  returned 
to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  countrymen  at 
Babylon  had  passed  aw.ay,  and  (Gamaliel  wrote  "  to 
the  sons  of  the  Disjjersion  in  l{al)ylonia,  and  to  our 
brethren  in  Media  .  .  .  and  to  all  the  Dispersion 
of  Israel"  (Krankel,  AfowiUtc/iriO,  18.^):j,  ]>.  413). 
From  Babylon  the  .Jews  s[)read  tliroughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  PartliiLi;  but  the  settlements  in  China 
belong  to  a  modem  date  (Fi-ankcl,  /.  r.  p.  403). 
The  few  details  of  their  history  which  have  hiH^u 
preserved  bear  witness  to  their  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence (.Jose[)h.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  §  2  f.,  xviii.  '.)).  No 
schools  of  leaniing  are  noticed,  but  llillcl  tlie  I'"liler 
and  Nahuni  the  Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming 
from  Babylon  to  .Jerusalem   (Krankel). 

The  (jreek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Dispersion.  Scleucus  Nicator  tnins|ilant<'d 
large  bodies  of  .Jewish  colonists  from  Baliylmiia  to 
the  caf)itals  of  bis  western  provinces.  His  ]K)licy 
was  tiillowetl  by  his  successor,  Antiochus  the  (ir«it; 
and  the  persecutions  of  .\ntiochus  Fpiphanes  only 
lervcd  to  (lUsh  forward  the  .Jewish  enugration  to 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  In  .Armenia 
the  .lews  arrived  at  the  greatest  dignities,  and  Nis- 
ibis  liccanie  a  new  centre  of  coloruzalion  (l''r.»nkel, 
np.  4.")4-4.")(i).  The  .lews  of  Capp,adoria  (1  Pet.  i. 
li  are  casu:dlv  mentioned   in   the  Mishna;  and  a 
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]jrince  and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  .Jewish 
faith  only  30  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temiile  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2).  I^rge  settlements 
of  .lews  were  established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  islandt 
of  the  ^Egsean  (Cos,  Delos:  Joseph.  AnI.  xiv.  10), 
and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (ICphesus, 
.Miletus,  Perganms,  Halicarnassus,  Sardis:  Joseph. 
.int.  1.  c.).  The  IJomans  confirnied  to  them  the 
jirivilegcs  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  .Syrian 
kings;  and  though  they  were  exposed  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  popular  violence  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  9; 
/i.  ./.  vii.  3),  the  .Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces 
gradually  formed  a  closer  connection  with  their  new 
homes,  and  together  with  the  Greek  language 
adopted  in  many  respects  Greek  ideas.  [Hellen- 
ists.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its 
most  free  development  at  Alexandria  [Ale.vax- 
ih!Ia].  The  Jewish  settlements  established  there 
by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the  source  of 
the  African  Dispei^sion,  which  spread  over  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  inland  to  Abyssinia 
(the  Falti»h<i).  At  CjTene  (Joseph.  Arit.  xiv.  7 
§  2;  J.vsun)  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish  in 
habitants  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  an  in.scription  lately  discovered  at  the 
latter  place  (Frankel,  p.  .422)  speaks  of  the  justice 
and  clemency  which  they  received  from  a  Itouian 
governor  (cf  Joseph.  Ant.  wi.  6,  §  5).  The  Afri- 
can Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved  their 
veneration  for  the  "  holy  city  "  (Pliilo,  Ley.  nd 
(Jniuni,  §  3G;  in  Flacc.  c.  7),  and  recognized  the 
universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual  trib- 
ute (Joseph.  /.  c.)  But  the  distinction  in  language 
led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  in  Bab- 
ykm  by  the  currency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The 
Scriptures  were  no  longer  read  on  the  Sal)J)ath 
(Frankel,  p.  420;  Vnrstut/ien,  p.  52  ff.),  and  no 
fire-signals  conveyed  the  dates  of  the  new  moons  to 
Egypt  (cf.  Frankel,  p.  419,  n.).  Still  the  national 
sjiirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destroywl. 
Aft<;r  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Zealots 
found  a  reception  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  B. ./.  vii.  11); 
and  towards  the  clo.se  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.  d. 
1 1 .5,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity  (Dion,  Ixviii.  32).  The  insuirection 
was  put  down  by  a  war  of  extermination  (luiseb. 
//.  Ji.  iv.  2);  and  the  remnant  who  escaped  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  opjwsite  coast  of  Europe, 
;is  the  beginning  of  a  new  Dispersion. 

Tiie  .lewish  settlements  in  Pome  were  6onsequent 
upon  the  occupation  of  .Jerusalem  by  Pompey.  b.  c. 
(i3.  The  captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quar- 
ter, and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  imjiortance 
(Pliilo,  Le;/.  ad  ('(liiim,  §  23  ff. ).  They  were 
favored  by  Augustus  and  Tilierius  after  the  fall  of 
Sejanus  (Philo,  I.e.);  and  a  .Jewish  scIkkiI  w.is 
founded  at  Pome  (Frinkel,  p.  4.'j9).  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius  [Ci.AL'im's]  the  Jews  became  objects 
of  suspicion  from  their  immense  numbers  (Dion, 
Ix.  0);  and  the  internal  disputes  consequent,  per- 
iiaps,  upon  the  pro.iching  of  Christianity,  le<l  to 
their  b.iiiislimeiit  from  the  city  (Suet.  Clmid.  25: 
".ludivos  impulsori!  Cliresto  nssidue  tumidtuantea 
Poma  expulit."  Acts  xviii.  2).  This  expulsion, 
if  general,  can  only  have  been  tenqiorary,  for  in  a 
few  years  the  .Jews  at  Pome  were  numerous  (Acta 
xxviii.  17  ff. ),  and  continued  to  be  sufJicienfly  con- 
spicuous to  attract  the  attention  of  the  satiristf 
(Mart.  /••>.  xi.  94;  Juv.  S'tl.  iii.  14). 

The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  pro 
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aiulgation  of  Christianitj'  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
The  course  of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a 
regular  progress  the  line  of  Jewish  settlements. 
The  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  converts 
were  gathered  on  the  day  of  I'entecost  represented 
each  division  of  the  Dispersion  (Acts  ii.  9-11;  (1) 
Parthians  ....  Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judaea  (i.  e. 
Stfriii)  .  .  .  Paniphyha;  (3)  Kgypt  .  .  .  Greece; 
(4)  Romans  .  .  .  i.  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Apostles  in  the  interxal 
which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate  apos- 
tolic missions.  The  names  of  the  seven  deacons 
are  all  Greek,  and  one  is  specially  described  as  a 
proselyte  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  church  at  Antioch,  by 
which  St.  Paul  was  entrusted  vnth  his  great  work 
among  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  included  Barna- 
bas of  Cji^rus  (Acts  iv.  36),  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and 
Siuieon,  surnamed  Nifjer  ;  and  among  his  "  fellow- 
laborers  "  at  a  later  time  are  found  Aquila  of  Pon- 
tus  (?\.cts  xviii.  2),  Apollos  of  Alexandria  (Acts 
xviii.  24;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  6),  and  Urbanus  (Rom.  xvi. 
9),  and  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3),  whose  names,  at 
least,  are  Roman.  Antioch  itself  became  a  centre 
of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xiv.  26,  xv. 
22,  xviii.  22),  as  it  had  been  of  the  Jewish  Disper- 
sion; and  throughout  the  apostolic  journeys  the 
Jews  were  the  class  to  whom  "  it  was  necessary 
(avayKoiov)  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  first 
spoken"  (Acts  xiii.  46),  and  they  in  turn  were 
united  with  the  mass  of  the  population  by  the  in- 
termediate body  of  "  the  devout  "  {ol  cnfiSfJievoi), 
which  had  recognized  in  various  degrees  "  the  faith 
of  the  God  of  Israel." 

The  Uiost  important  original  authorities  on  the 
Dispersion  are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7;  c. 
Apion.  ii.  5 ;  PhUo,  Leg.  pA  Caium ;  id.  c.  Flac- 
cum.  Frankel  has  collected  the  various  points  to- 
gether in  an  ejdiaustive  essay  in  his  Monaisschrift, 
Nov.  Dec.  1853,  409-411,  449-451.  Cf.  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judtnth.  i.  336-344;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
Volkes  Israel,  iv.  B.  F.  W. 

*  DISTAFF,  Prov.  xxxi.  19.     [Spinning.] 

*  DIVES.  See  the  last  paragraph  under 
Lazarus. 

DIVINATION  (DOpa :  fxayreia,  Ez.  xiii. 

7;  nayeia,  Wisd.  xvii.  7;  D'^5tt73,  <papfiaKila, 

verieficium,  divinatio,  Is.  xlvii.  9;  ttJri/,  \pidupiff- 
fios,  &c.).  This  art  "of  taking  an  aim  of  divine 
matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixt- 
lu-e  of  imaginations  "  (Bacon,  Ess.  xvii.)  has  been 
universal  in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alike,  civilized 
and  savage.  It  arises  from  an  impression  that  in 
the  absence  of  direct,  visible,  guiding  Providence, 
the  Deity  suffers  his  will  to  be  known  to  men, 
partly  by  inspiring  those  who  from  purity  of  char- 
acter or  elevation  of  sjiirit  are  susceptible  of  the 
divine  afflatus  {deofxavTeis,  ivdovcriaa-Tai,  e'/c- 
o-TaTtKoi),  and  partly  by  giving  perpetual  indica- 
tions of  the  future,  which  must  be  learnt  from  ex- 
perience and  observation  (Cic.  Div.  i.  18;  Plin. 
XXX.  5).  The  first  kind  of  divination  was  called 
Natural  (arexfos,  aSidaKTOs)  in  which  the  me- 
3ium  of  inspiration  was  transported  from  his  own 
mdividuahty,  and  became  the  passive  instrument 
vf  .-lupernatural  utterances  (^-En.  vi.  47;  Ov.  Afd. 
li.  640.  (fcc).  As  this  process  involved  violent  con- 
ndsions,  the  word  /j.avriK'f]  is  derived  from  jxaif- 
tadai,  and  alludes  to  the  foaming  mouth  and 
lusaiuinj;  hair  of  the  possessed  seer  (PLit.  Tim. 
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72.  B.,  where  the  fxdvTts  is  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  irpo^TjTrjs).  But  even  in  the  most  pas- 
sionate and  irresistible  prophecies  of  Scripture  we 
have  none  of  tliese  unnatural  distortions  (Num. 
xxiii.  5;  Ps.  xxxix.  3;  Jer.  xx.  9),  although,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  were  characteristic  of  pretenders  to 
the  gift. 

The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (rex* 
VIK7]),  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  con- 
viction that  external  nature  sympathized  with  and 
frequently  indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
mankind;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  natural 
phenomena  with  human  catastrophes  (Thuc.  iii. 
89 ;  Joseph.  B.  ./.  vi.  5,  §  3 ;  1-oxe's  Marlyvs,  ilL 
406,  lie. ).  When  once  this  feeling  was  est.ablished 
the  supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  multi- 
plied, and  hence  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture 
or  ignorance  called  kapnomancy,  pyromancy,  aiith- 
momancy,  libanomancy,  botanomancy,  kephalo- 
manc}',  &c.,  of  which  there  are  abundant  accounts 
in  Cic.  de  Div. ;  Cardan  f/e  Sapientid  ,■  Anton,  v. 
Dale,  de  Orig.  Idol. ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  pp. 
409-426;  Carpzov,  Ajyp.  Crit.  540-549;  Potter's 
Antiq.  i.  ch.  viii.  ff.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any 
possible  event  or  appearance  which  was  not  pressed 
into  the  service  of  augury,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  modern 
New  Zealanders,  that  "  after  utterhig  their  karakias 
(or  charms)  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving 
of  trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  jieal  of  thunder, 
the  flying  of  a  bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect 
would  be  regarded  as  an  answer  "  (Taylor's  Ntw 
Zealand,  p.  74;  Bowring's  Siam,  i.  153  ff.).  A 
system  commenced  in  fanaticism  ended  in  deceit. 
Hence  Cato's  famous  saying  that  it  was  strange 
how  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other's  face.  But  the  sup[xised  knowledge  be- 
came in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political  power,  and 
hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its  support  (Cic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  12;  Liv.  vi.  27;  Soph.  Ant.  1055;  Mic.  iii. 
11).  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste  (Gen. 
xU.  8;  Is.  xlvii.  13;  Jer.  v.  31 ;  Dan.  ii.  "2^,  who  in 
all  nations  made  it  subservient  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. Thus  in  Persia,  Chardin  says  that  the  as- 
trologers would  make  even  the  Shah  rise  at  mid- 
night and  travel  in  the  worst  weather  in  obedienco 
to  their  suggestions. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Pro- 
metheus (jEsch.  Pr.  Vinct.  492),  to  the  Phrygians 
and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic.  de  Div.  1; 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  326,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the 
Fathers  generally)  to  the  Devil  (Finnic.  Maternua 
de  En-ore,  Procem. ;  Lactant.  ii.  16 ;  Minuc.  FelLx, 
Oct.  27).  In  the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  aU 
magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork,  Bram.  mul  Itnb.  p.  97). 
Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in  modern  times 
(Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  i.  xi.). 

JIany 'forms  of  divination  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded 
to  that  it  desenes  careful  examination.  ^Ve  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  main  aspects 
as  presented  in  the  sacred  writers,  following  a.s  fai 
as  possible  the  order  of  the  books  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  are  spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mentioned  as  a  prominent  body  in 

the  Egyptian  court.  Gen.  xli.  8.     (1.)  D'^ffilD'in 

(ii;t]'Yr)Ta.i\  Hesych.  birtpi  iepeluv  Kol  dwa-r)ixei(tiv 
i^rjyovfievos;  Aqu.  Kpv<piaarai.).  Tliey  were  a 
clai»s   of   Egyptian   priests,   eminent   for   learninn 
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{'lepoypa/inaTfi^)-  The  name  may  be  derived  from 
lS"nn,  a  style  ;  or,  according  to  Jablonski.  from  an 
Kg\-ptian  word  (.'hertom  =tlitiunifiturym  (Gesen. 
s.  ?". ).  For  other  conjectures  see  Kalisch,  6'tn.  p. 
347 ;  Heidegger,  I/isl.  /'air.  xx.  2:j.  Of  course  it 
must  have  the  same  derivation  in  I)dii.  i.  20,  and 
tlierefore  cannot  be  from  the  Chaltlee  Dlntrddiiumd 
=  siiilled  in  science  (.laim,  Arvli.  BihI.  §  402).  If 
their  divination  was  connected  with  drawn  figures, 
it  is  paralleled  by  the  rci-siaii  liummnl  (Cahuet); 
the  modern  Kgyptian  Zuinjih,  a  table  of  letters 
ascribed  to  Idrees  or  I'jioch  (Lane,  i.  354),  the  re- 
nowne<l  Chinese  i'-lciiii/,  lines  discovered  by  Fouhi 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  everything, 
and  on  which  14.jO  learned  connnentaries  have  been 
written  (Hue's  Cliina,  i.  \i'i  ff.);  and  the  Jamassu 
or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kaempfer's  Hist. 
ch.  XV.) 

2.  D^ttSn  {ao(l)t(TTal,  Ex.  vii.  11;  Suid.  oi/'tcos 
(Keyou  nduras  tovs  weiraiSfv/xevovs'  conjectores). 
Possibly  these,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  were 
merely  a  learned  class,  iinested  by  vulgar  super- 
stition with  hidden  power.  Daniel  wiis  made  head 
of  the  college  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  11). 

3.  D^pt^Dn  ii-^aoiioi,  Ex.  Vii.  11,  D^Gt^S, 
ibapixaKoi-  incuritdtortx  :  the  variety  of  words  used 
in  the  versions  to  render  these  names,  shows  how 
viigue  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them).     The 

original  meaning  of  ^It'S  is  to  mutter ;  and  in 
Ex.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere  jugglers, 
of  the  cliuss  to  which  l)elonged  Jaiines  and  Jambres 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the  wonders 
which  hardened  the  heart  of  I'haraoh,  whether  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or  by  mere  legerde- 
main, or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as  supposed 
by  the  Fathers,  and  Joseph.  Aiit.  ii.  5),  it  is  idle 
to  conjecture.  Michaelis  (adopting  an  Arabic  deri- 
vation of  ^tt73)  explains  them  to  be  "  astrologers," 
such  as  ill  ancient  times  were  supposed  (from  their 
power  to  foretell  e<;lipses,  &c. )  to  be  able  to  control 
the  sun  and  moon  by  siwUs  (Virg.  yit'n.  iv.  48!); 
Ov.  J/e^  xii.  2i)3.  "  While  the  laboring  moon 
eclipses  at  their  charms,"  Milton.  "  A  witch,  and 
one  so  strong  she  could  control  the  moon,"  Shakes- 
peare, Tlie  7'(-/«/>e.f0.  ^\'onlen  were  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  addicted  to  these  magical  arts  (Ex. 
xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  on  the- 
ocratic grounds,  independently  of  their  liability  to 
abuse. 

4.  C^i?"?^,  Lev.    xix.    31,    xx.    6    {yyaxTrai, 

lavUs ;  n-tz-mh,  from  V7^7  to  knoio  :  cf.  weiter 
Mann,  klur/e  Frtiu,  as  Sai/uwc,  froni  Sdri/xi)-  those 
lliat  could  l>y  whatever  means  reveal  the  future. 
The  Kabbis  derive  this  word  from  a  certain  i)east 
Ja<ldua,  in  shaiie  like  a  man  (/caTO/8A«7r«{5o),  the 
brines  of  whicli  the  diviner  held  in  his  teeth 
(Maimon.  '/<;  /'/«/.  vi.  3;  ISnlenger,  ilv  J>ir.  iii. 
33;  Uelrio,  l)'i»iim*.  Afa;/.  iv.  2;  (Jodwyns  .!/"». 
f  Am:  iv.  10).  'I'he  (ireek  diviner  ale  ri  Kvpid- 
rarauApia  (doiu  /xayrtKuv  (Torpliyr.  (/.-  Ah^limiit. 
ii.).  For  other  lione  divinations  see  Kuiiru(|uis' 
China,  p.  do,  and  I'ennant's  Scotliim/,  p.  88  (in 
Pinkerton). 

5.  n"l3iS  Ivev.  XX.  0;  Is.  viii.  19,  xix.  3; 
iyyaiTTplnudoi,  viKponifTfis-  '/«'  Pytliones  con- 
mlil.  r,  ntr;i.>,,m)  [a''I|?S,  I«.  xix.  3].      'Hie  word 
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properly  means  "  spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  tL«u 
by  an  easy  metonymy  those  who  consulted  them 

(2^S    bsiy,    Deut.    xviii.     10;     bs     r^"?'^ 

~  ■•  J'?  -  •  01  iirepwruvTfS  rovs  vtKpovs,  gwerem 
a  mortiiis  verilnttin.  Ikit  Shuckford,  who  denies 
that  the  Jews  in  early  ages  believed  in  spirits, 
makes  it  mean  "  consulters  of  de:id  idols,"  Connect. 
ii.  31J5  ft'.).  They  are  also  called  Pythones;  iyyaarp. 
ird\ai  yvvl  Tlvdwvas  Ka\ov/xeyovs  (Pint,  ae  Dtf. 
Or.  414;  Cic.  ik  l>iv.  i.  1!»).  Hence  the  trvevixa 
Xli'Sctivosi  Acts  xvi.  10.  These  ventriloquists 
"peeped  and  nnittered  "  (cf.  rpi^fiv,  H.  xxiii.  101; 
"  squeak  and  gibber."  Shakespeare,  Jul.  Ca:s.)  from 
the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  re\ealing 
"familiar"  (Is.  xxix.  4,  &c. ;  1   Sara,  xxviii.  8; 

Lev.  XX.  27,  cf.  arepvSfjiavTiSf  Soph.  Frag.).11'\t^ 
properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and  waa 
applied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  inflated  by  the  spirit  {Sainoyo\7]irr6s},  like 
the  ancient  Eupu/fAeij  (els  aWorplas  yacrrtpai 
eVSuy,  Ar.  ]'esp.  1017,  " malum  spiritum  per  verenda 
naturae  excipiebat."  Scliol.  m  Ar.  Plut.).  Of  this 
cl.ass  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  14,  § 
2),  in  whose  case  intentled  imposture  m'7^have  lieei) 
overruled  into  genuine  necromancy  (Ecclus.  xlvi. 
20).  On  this  wide  sulject  see  Chrysost.  ad  1  Cor. 
xii.;  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  25,  de  Anima,  57;  Aug. 
de  Doc.tr.  Clirigl.  §  33 ;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  16,  and 
the  commentators  on  jEn.  vi. ;  Critici  Sacii,  vi. 
331 ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Todtenbeschioorer ;  he  Moyne, 
17//-.  Sacr.  p.  993  AT. ;  Selden,  de  Diis  Syr.  i.  2, 
and  above  all  IM  ttcher,  de  Inferis,  pp.  101-121, 
where  tlie  research  displayed  is  marvellous.  Those 
who  sought  ins])iration,  either  from  the  demons  or 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  haunted  tondjs  and  caverns 
(Is.  Ixv.  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications 
by  voluntary  fasts  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  ix.  15;  Light- 
foot,  //or.  Jlebr.  ad  Matt.  x.  1).  That  the  sup- 
posed y^ivxofJ.avTf'ia  was  often  effected  by  ventrilo- 
quism and  illusion  is  certain ;  for  a  8|>ecimen  of  this 
even  in  modem  times  see  the  Life  of  Benrenulo 
Cellini. 

6.  D''DD|7  DDp  {fxavT(v6ixfvoi  ixavrelaV.  qui 
aridlos  scisciletiir ;  Deut.  xviii.  10).  (As  the  most 
complete  list  of  diviners  is  given  in  this  passage, 
we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds  there  enumer- 
ated.) This  word  involves  the  notion  of  "cutting," 
and  therefore  may  be  cotmected  with  the  Chald. 

^'^"}T3  (from  nT2,  to  cut),  Dan.  ii.  27,  iv.  7,  Ac, 
and  l)e  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi,  genethliaci, 
&c.  {Did.  if  Ant.  art.  Aftrohxjia ;  Juv.'vi.  582  ft'.; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30;  Winer,  s.  vv.  .^fat/ler,  Sterne). 
Others  refer  it  to  the  K\ripofiiivTfis  (Schol.  ad  J-.'ur. 
Hipp.  1057),  since  the  use  of  lots  w.as  very  familiar 
to  the  .lews  ((Jataker  on  jA)ts,  ad  init.);  but  it 
requiretl  no  art  to  explain  their  use,  for  they  were 
regarded  as  directly  under  God's  control  (Num. 
xxvi.  55;  Esth.  iii.  7;  Prov.  xvi.  33,  xviii.  18). 
IV)th  lots  and  <li(iil»nnn  nilcniio  (odd  and  even) 
were  use<l  in  di.striliuting  the  duties  of  the  Temple 
(Otho,  Lex.  Had.  a.  v.  Di<jitis  micando). 

7.  13'"iyp,  Mic.  V.  12;  2  K.  xxi.  G;  odtcrranf 
fomni  I  ;  A.  X.  "an  observer  of  times;"  kAtj- 
5o>'i(,V/ufcoy  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  I^v.  xix. 
2(i,  where  probalily  they  followed  a  diHerent- reading, 

from  ^"W,  a  bird,  opvidoaKoirt'iv)  =^  6  iK  rmt 
KaXoufxivtav  trroxa^Sfityos ,  Lex.  Cyr. ;  ijrh  &«co^t 
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flesych.  It  is  derived  from  ]357,  to  cover,  and 
tnay  mean  (jenvraUtj  "using  hidden  arts'"  (Is.  ii. 
5;  .fer.  xxvii.  9).  If  the  LXX.  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, it  refers  to  that  \6jaiv  Traparripriais  (Suid.), 
whicli  was  common  among  tlie  Jews,  and  which 
they  called  Bath  Kol;  of  which  remarkable  in- 
stances are  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14;  1  Sam.  xiv.  9, 
10;  1  K.  XX.  33.  After  the  extinction  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  it  was  considered  by  the  .Jews  as  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  loss.  For  a  curious  disserta- 
tion on  it  see  Lightfoot,  ad  Matt.  iii.  13.  A  belief 
in  the  significance  of  chance  words  was  very  prev- 
alent among  the  Egyptians  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
304 ;  Plut.  f/e  Is.  14 ),  and  the  accidental  sigh  of 
the  engineer  was  sufficient  to  prevent  even  Amasis 
frcini  removing  the  monolithic  shrine  to  Sais 
(Wilkinson,  Ahc.  Egypt,  iv.  144).  The  universality 
of  the  belief  among  the  ancients  is  known  to  every 
scholar  (Cic.  de  Div.  i. ;  Herod,  ii.  90;  Virg.  ^n. 
vii.  IIU,  (fee).  From  the  general  theory  of  the 
possibility  of  such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the 
Sortes  Biblicae,  <fec.  (Niceph.  Greg.  viii.  Aug.  Ep. 
119;  Frideaux,  Connect,  ii.  376,  <fec. ;  Cardan,  de 
Varietate,  p.  1040). 

If  p/l2?P  be  derived  from  ]''^,  it  will  mean 
"  one  who  fascinates  with  the  eyes,"  as  in  the  Syr. 
Vers.  (cf.  Vitringa,  Comment,  ad  Is.  ii.  6).      A 

belief  in  the  oipdaAfihs  ^da-KWos  O^"^  ]^^)  was 
universal,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(I.)eut.  xxiii.  6  ;  Matt.  xx.  15  ;  Tob.  iv.  7,  yitr; 
(pdovrjaaTu  aov  6  6(pda\ix6s,  1  Sam.  xviii.  9, 
"Saul  eyed  David").  The  well-known  passages 
of  Fliny  and  the  ancients  on  the  subject  are  col- 
lected in  Potter's  Ant.  i.  383  fF. 

Others  again  make  the  D"'3237  (Is.  ii.  6,  &c.), 
"  soothsayers,"'  who  predicted  "  times  "  as  in  A.  V., 
from  the  observation  of  the  clouds  (Aben  Ezra  on 
Lev.  xix.  20)  and  other  dioarifxiai,  as  lightnings, 
comets,  meteors,  &c.  (.ler.  x.  2),  like  the  Etruscan 
Fulguratores  (Cic.  Div.  i.  18;  Flin.  ii.  43,  53; 
I'lut.  de  Superst.  ;  Hom.  Od.  v.  102;  Virg.  Eel.  i. 
16  ;  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  ii.  135,  ed.  Sabine). 
Possibly  the  position  of  the  diviner  in  making  these 
observations  originated  the  .Jewish  names  for  East 
and  West,  namely,  front  and  back  (Godwyn,  iv. 
10,  but  Carpzov  disputes  the  assertion,  Ap.  Crit. 
p.  541).  The  practice  naturally  led  to  the  tabula- 
tion of  certain  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky  (.Job  iii.  5, 
"monthly  prognosticators ;  "  Is.  xlvii.  13,  fifj-efius 
irapaT-t)pil(xde,  Gal.  iv.  10),  just  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  some  days  as  candidi,  others  as 
«^r4  (Hes.  Opp.  et  D.  770;  Suet.  Aug.  92,  Ac). 
If  we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitions 
alluded  to  might  be  paralleled  in  modern  times. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expression  "  terebinth  [in- 
correctly "  plain,"  A.  V.]  of  Meonenim  (enchant- 
ments) "  [properly  "enchanters,"  or  "diviners"] 
refers  not  so  much  to  the  general  sacredness  of 
great  trees  (Hom.  Od.  xiv.  328,  habitue  Graiis 
oracula  quercus,  Virg.  Georg.).  as  to  the  fact  that 
(probably)  here  .Tacob  had  buried  his  amulets  (Gen. 
XXXV.  4;  Stanley,  S.  (f  P.  p.  142). 

8.  C^K^n^P  {ola)vi(6f^,euot  ■  observantes  au- 
qin-ia ;  Ps.  Iviii.  5;  2  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  (fee):  A. 
V.  "enchanters";  opkiomants  (Bochart,  Ilieroz.  ii. 

p.  383\  from  tt^HD,  to  hiss ;  people  who,  like  the 
mcient  PsyUi  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  2,  xviii.  4)  and 
Vlarmaridap  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  301  J, 
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'   A.cl  quorum  cantus  S(3rpens  oblita  veneni. 
Ad  quorum  tactum  mites  jacuere  ecrastw," 

weie  supposed  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9;  Jer.  viii.  17;  Eccl.  x.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Theriac. 
162;  'Luc.  ix.  891;  Sil.  Ital.  8,  495;  yEn.  vii.  753; 
Niebuhr's  Travels,  i.  189);  but  also  no  doubt  by 
the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  hereditary 
secret  (Lane,  3fod.  Egypt,  ii.  106  tf. ;  Arnob.  adv. 
Gent.  ii.  32).  They  had  a  similar  power  over 
scorpions  (Francklen's  Tour  to  Ptrsia).  The 
whole  subject  is  exhausted  by  Bochart  (Ilieroz 
tom.  II.  iii.  6,  dc.  As.  fide  surda). 

tt7n3  has,  however,  a  general  meanuig  of  "  learn- 
ing by  experience,"  like  "to  augur,"  in  English, 
Gen.  XXX.  27;  either  because  ophiomancy  (Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  4,  26)  was  conunon,  or  because  the 
word  meant  (as  the  Rabbis  say)  an  observation  of 
eVciSjo  (rvij.^o\a,  (fee  (Jer.  x.  2;  Plin.  xxviii.  5,  7). 
Some  understand  it  of  divinatio  ex  pelvibus  (Plin. 
H.  N.  XXX.  2;  Poli  Syn.  ad  Deut.  xviii.  10). 

9.  D''StS?5P  {<pa.pfi.aKoi'  malefic!,  venefici ; 
A.  V.  "wizards"),  from  the  Arabic,  "to  reveal," 
meaning  not  only  astrologers  proper  (Chaldseans), 
but  generally  all  the  professed  occult  means  of  dis- 
covering the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt  involve 
the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose  of  Aquseli- 
cium,  (fee,  dependent  on  physical  laws  only  partially 
understood  (Mayo's  Pop.  Superstitions). 

10.  D'^'pSn  "^T^^  {eTraelSoyres  eiraoiHv-  «'«- 

cantatores),  from  "^^H,  to  bind  (cf.  bannen=: 
binden,  Gesen.  s.  v.).  [See  Deut.  xviii.  11.]  Those 
who  acquired  power  by  uttering  spells,  (fee.  (/cara- 
Sew;  and  vfivos  Sea/jLtos,  ^"Esch.  Euin.  296; 

"  So  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 
And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee  " 

Man/red,  i.  1). 

In  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  ^^^"1,  a  mutterer  ;*and 
this  would  connect  these  "enchanters"  with  the 
Nekromanteis  (No.  5,  Is.  xxix.  4). 

11.  Belomants.  Alluded  to  in  Eiz.  xxi.  21,  where 
Xebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  uses 
divination  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed  against 

.lerusalem  or  Rabbah,  and  D"'2n3  ^J^vr?  (rov 
ava^paaai  pd^Sov,  LXX. ;  but  it  should  be  rather 
pirpai  ^(\ri,  or  as  Vulg.  commiscens  sagittns ;  the 
other  explanations  are  untenable).  Jerome  (nd  loc.\ 
explains  it  of  mingling  in  a  quiver  arrows  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  various  cities,  that  city 
being  attacked  the  name  of  which  wa.s  drawn  out 
(Prid.  Connect,  i.  85).  Estius  says  "  he  threw  up 
a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way  they  would 
light,  and  falling  on  the  right  hand  he  marched 
towards  Jerusalem."  The  A.  V.  "  made  his  arrows 
bright,"  seems  to  allude  to  a  sort  of  (nSripo/navTela, 
—  incoiTectly.  The  arrows  used  were  particolored 
and  7  such  were  kept  at  Mecca.  Pietro  della  Valle 
saw  a  divination  derived  from  the  changes  of  8 
arrows  at  Aleppo,  and  attributed  it  to  diabolical 
agency.  We  read  o£,a  somewhat  similar  custom 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Teutons  (Tac.  Germ,  x.), 
and  among  the  Alani  (Am.  Marcell.  xxxi.):  also 
among  the  modern  Egyptians  (Lane,  ii.  111). 
"  But  of  another  kind  was  that  practiced  by  Elisha. 
2  K.  xiii.  15"  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vidg.  Erro;:, 
V.  23,  7). 

12.  Closjly  connected  with  thia  was  ^uXo/j.-  J' 
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hafiSuixavTfla  (Hos.  iv.  U)  "bj^J?  ^WIT'.  a^o 
iCTtfcTtj  l>dfiSovi  .  .  .  IT  ITT  T  ova  as  iirirripovv 
bvov  (pepotVTOf  C}T.  Alex,  (ad  loc),  aiid  so  too 
'rheo|ih\l;u't,.  Another  explanation  is  that  the 
fwsitive  or  nt'j;ative  answer  to  the  reiiiiired  question 
was  decided  l>y  tlie  equal  or  unequal  ntnnUer  of 
sjjnns  in  the  staff  (Godwyn,  I.  r.).  Parallels  are 
round  amoni;  tiie  Scythians  (Ilerod.  iv.  07,  and 
Schol.  Nicandri  ^Kvdai  ixvpiKivio  fiavTevovrai 
{u.Vj)),  Persians  (Strah.  xv.  p.  847),  Assyrians 
(Athen.  Ddpn.  xii.  7),  (,'hinese  (Stavoriiniss  Juva  ; 
I'inkerton,  xi.  132),  and  New  Zealanders  (called 
yiii,  'I'aylor's  Niw  Ztal.  p.  91).  Tliese  kinds  of 
divination  are  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Koran, 
and  are  called  al  Mtisar  (eh.  v.  Sale's  Prelim. 
Dissert,  p.  89). 

13.  KvXiKOfxayTfla,  Gen.  xliv.  5  {rh  k6v^v  rh 
kpyupovv  .  .  .  ahrhs  Se  oIuivkt/xovs  olwi'l^eTai  iv 
ouTQ?;  Hcsych.  k6vBv,  irorriptoy  ^aaiKiKSv-  tii 
guo  auijurnri  .fokt).  Parkliurst  and  others  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a  mere  cup 
of  office  (Ilruce's  'Iravek,  ii.  Gbl }  "for  which  he 

would  search  carefully "  (a  meaning  which  C^'HS 
may  bear.  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right.  The  Nile  was  called  the  cuj)  of  Egypt,  and 
the  silver  vessel  which  symbolized  it  hiul  prophetic 
and  mysterious  properties  (lliivernick.  Introd.  to 
the  Penlateuch,  ad  loc.).  The  divination  was  by 
means  of  radiations  from  the  water,  or  from  magic- 
ally inscribed  gems,  &c.  thrown  into  it;  a  sort  of 
vSpofxayreia,  KaTOirrpof^iauTfia,  or  KpvaraWo- 
fxavTfia  (t'ardan.  de  jA-niin  Vnrkt.  cap.  93),  like 
the  famous  mirror  of  ink  (I>ane,  ii.  3G2),  and  the 
crystal  divining  globes,  the  projierties  of  which  de- 
pend on  a  natural  law  brought  into  notice  in  the 
recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism.  The  jewelled  cup 
of  .lemslieed  was  a  divining  cup,  and  such  a  one  was 
made  by  Merlin  (Favrit  Quetiie,  iii.  2,  19).  Jul. 
Serenus  (de  Fata,  ix.  18)  says  that  after  certain  in- 
cantations, a  demon  "  vocem  instar  sibili  edebat 
in  atfbis."  It  is  curious  to  find  KuKiKOfiavreia  even 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  (I><>dy  Bibl.  /Iltislr.  i. 
424).  For  illustrations  of  Egyptian  cups  see  Wil- 
kinson, iii.  2.">H.  This  kind  of  divination  must 
not  be  confused  with  Cyathsraanteia  (Suid.  s.  v. 
KOTTafii(etv)- 

14.  Consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2;  Ez. 
xxi.  21;  i-K(p<i)Tri<Tai  iv  ro7s  yKvirrots;  1  Sam. 
XV.  23,  ^"^n  =  an  inquirer   [where  the  form  is 

C^S"^^]).  These  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam. 
tix.  13)  consulted  a.s  "idols,"  from  which  the  ex- 
;ited  worsliip|)ers  fancied  tiiat  they  received  oracular 
!-esponses.  The  notion  that  they  were  the  em- 
balmed heads  of  infants  on  a  gold  plate  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  an  unclean  spirit,  is  Habiii  Elie- 
rer's  invention.  Other  Kabbis  think  that  they 
may  mean  "astrolabes,"  «Sic.     [TKKAriii.M.] 

15.  'HTroToa/toTrfa,  or  exti^j/icitim  (Pi.  xxi.  21, 
KaTcuTKOwrjadodai  al.  JJirori  (f.,  I.XX.,  nS^ 
1333).  The  liver  was  the  most  imjxjrtant  part 
of  tho'  sacrifice  (Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  74 :  Suet. 
Au;/.  95;  ("ic.  de  Div.  ii.  13;  Sen.  (Kdip.  360). 
Thus  the  deaths  of  Iwth  Alexander  and  Ilopha-stion 
were  foretold  3ti  6lKo^ov  rb  ifirap  fiv  ifptlou  (-Vr- 
rian,  Alfj;   vii.  18). 

111.  'Ovfip„navTfla.  flH-ut.  xiii.  2.  3;  .Tudg.  vii. 
!:!;  .Icr.  xxiii.  32;  .biseph.  .4Hr.  xvii.  0,  4).  (iod 
^ueutly   revffdcd   himself   liv   dreams  when    the 
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soul  Wius  thought  to  be  least  debased  by  contart 
witli  tlie  body  (euSouaa  yap  <pp))v  6fj.fj.a(Tiv  Aa/x 
■jTpvveTui,  ^Esch.  Kuiii.).  Many  warnings  occui 
in  Scri[)ture  against  the  impostures  attendant  on 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  &c.).  We 
find,  however,  no  direct  trace  of  seekimj  for  dreams 
such  as  occurs  in  \'ng.  yEn.  vii.  81;  Pkut.  Cur- 
ed, i.  1,  2,  Gl.     [Ukkam.s.] 

17.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  consid- 
ered as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xli.  21-24, 
Xliv.  7).     The  term  oracle  is  applied  to  the  Holy 

of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  IC;  Ps.  xxviii.  2,  ~1''3"7,  5a/3^p 
TCI  ayia  twv  ayiuv  ovofxa^ti,  I-cx.  Ms.;  Hottiii- 
ger,  Tlits.  J'liit.  p.  3tj(i).  That  there  were  several 
oracles  of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews  we  may 
infer  both  from  the  mention  of  that  of  Ua;d-zebub 
Rt  ICkron  (2  K.  i.  2-0),  and  from  the  towns  named 
Debir.  "  Debir  quod  nos  oracidum  sive  responsum 
possumus  appellaie,  et  ut  contentiosius  verbum  ex- 
primamus  e  verbo  \a\7]Tr]piov,  vol  locutorium  di- 
eerc  "  (llieron.  ad  I'.ph.  i.).  The  word  "oracles" 
is  ajiplied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Scriptures  (Acts  ni. 
38;  Hom.  iii.  2,  Ac).  On  the  general  subject  of 
oracles  see  Anton,  v.  Dale  dc  Oraculis ;  Diet,  of 
Ant.  art.  Oraculum ;  Potter's  Antiq.  i.  280-320; 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  xi.,  and  Vulr/.  Krr.  vii.  12,  Ac. 

18.  It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
superstitious  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  And  although  the  ob- 
served fact  that  "  men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of 
their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
selves" (Relir/.  Medici,  xi.)  does  not  of  course  take 
away  from  the  de;ith-bed  prophecies  of  Scripture 
their  supernatural  character  (lien.  xlix. ;  2  K.  xiii., 
(tc),  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  tliere  are 
analogies  which  resemlile  them  (Jl.  xxii.  355;  and 
the  story  of  Calanus;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  30;  Shakesp. 
Rich.  II.,  ii.  1;  Daniell,  Ciril  Wars,  iii.  02,  &c.). 

Moses  forbade  every  species  of  di\ination  (cf. 
Koran,  ch.  v. ;  Cato,  de  Re  Rust.  5,  "  vana  super- 
stitione  rudcs  animos  infestant,"  Columell.  ii.  1), 
l)ecause  a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  suf)erstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be.  Is.  ii.  G;  2  K.  xxi.  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry;  indeed  the  frequent  de- 
nunciations of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to  prove 
that  these  forbidden  arts  presented  pecuUar  tempta- 
tions to  apostate  Israel  (llottinger.  Jitr.  lUb.  Lex. 
pp.  253,  254).  But  (iod  supplied  his  people  with 
substitutes  for  divination,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  superfluous,  and  left  them  in  no  doubt  aa 
to  his  will  in  circumstances  of  danger,  had  they 
continued  faithful.  It  was  only  when  they  were 
unfaithful  that  the  revelation  was  withdrawn  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  G;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  23,  Ac).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Habiiis  the  Urim  and  Thunimim  lasted 
until  the  Temple;  the  spirit  of  prophecy  until  Mal- 
achi;  and  the  Bath  Kol,  as  the  sole  means  of 
guidance,  from  that  time  downwards  (Lightfoot, 
/.  c. ;  Maimonides,  de  Fiiiidam.  Ley.  cap.  7 ;  Ahar- 
bancl,  Prolii/;/.  in  Danid.). 

How  far  Moses  and  the  prophets  believe<l  in  the 
re(dily  of  necntmancy,  Ac,  as  distinguished  from 
various  forms  of  imix>sture,  is  a  question  which  at 
present  does  not  c'oncern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those 
'times,  they  did  bold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now 
urge  that  wc  are  bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day. 
.•\nd  >ef  such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall, 
ISaxter,  .Sir  Thomas  Browne,  I^xvater,  tilanville, 
Henry  More,  and  numlierless  other  eminent  men 
Such  also  was  the  opinion  which  led   Sir  M.  HoU 
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to  Ijiirii  Amy  Duny  and  Rose  Ciillenden  at  Bury 
in  ItiO-t;  and  caused  even  Wesley  to  say,  that  "to 
give  up  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  to  give  up  the 
Hible."  We  recommend  this  statement,  in  con- 
trast with  the  all  but  universal  disbelief  in  such 
superstitions  now,  to  thoughtful  consideration. 
For  a  curious  statute  against  witchcraft  (5  Eliz. 
cap.  15),  see  Collier's  Ecd.  Hist.  vi.  366. 

Superstition  not  unfrequently  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  skepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity prevalent  through  the  PJoman  empire  at  our 
Lord's  coming,  imposture  was  nirnpant,  as  a  glance 
at  the  p-ges  of  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence 
the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  10),  the  vag- 
al)ond  Jews,  exorcists  (Luke  xi.  19;  Acts  xix.  13), 
and  other  y67)Tis  (2  Tim.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xix.  20, 
Ac),  as  well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
0lfi\oi  ('E(^€(Tta  ypafx-ixaTo)  and  irepUpya  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  19).  Among  the  Jews  these 
flagrant  impostors  {airaTfuufs,  Joseph.)  had  be- 
come dangerously  numerous,  especially  during  the 
Jewish  war;  and  we  find  them  constantly  alluded 
to  in  Josephus  (B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  1,  2;  Ant.  xx.  5,  §  1, 
&c.;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  23-24;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  12).  As 
was  natural,  they,  like  most  Orientals,  especially 
connected  the  name  of  Solomon  with  their  spells 
and  incantations  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2).  The  names 
of  the  main  writers  on  this  mde  and  interesting 
subject  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  article,  and  others  are  referred  to  in  Fabricius 
BibL  Antiq.  cap.  xii.,  and  Biittcher,  de  InJ'eris,  pp. 
101  flf.  F.  W.  F. 

DIVORCE.  The  law  regulating  this  subject 
is  found  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost, 
are  stated  ib.  xxii.  19,  29.     The  ground  of  divorce 

was  what  the  text  calls  a  '^'2.1  ill"!!?,  on  the 

T  T  -  :  V  ' 

meaning  of  which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  period 
of  the  N.  T.  widely  differed ;  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in 
the  woman,  whilst  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to 
trifling  causes,  e.  (/.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she 
was  cooking  for  her  husband.""  The  Pharisees 
wished  perhaps  to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these 
rival  schools  by  their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3);  by 
his  answer  to  which,  as  well  as  by  his  previous 
maxim  (v.  31),  he  declares  that  but  for  their  hard- 
ened state  of  heart,  such  questions  would  have  no 
place.  Yet  from  the  distinction  made,  "  but  I  say 
unto  you,"  vv.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  he 
regarded  all  the  lesser  causes  than  "  fornication  " 
as  standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the 
question  of  how  to  interpret  the  words  of  Moses. 
It  would  be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 

by  13'7  ni^^j  to  which  he  limited  the  remedy 
of  divorce,  Moses  meant  "fornication,"  i.  e.  adul- 
tery, for  that  would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law 
"that  such  should  be  stoned"  (John  viii.  5;  Lev. 
XX.  10).  The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which 
attends  on  the  doubt  which  is  now  found  in  inter- 
preting Moses'  words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider, 
that   the   mere  giving  "  a  bill  (or  rather  '  book,' 

IpP)  of  divorcement "  (comp.  Is.  L  1;  Jer.  iii.  8), 
would  in  ancient  times  require  the  intervention  of  a 
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«  Mishna,  Gittin,  ix.  10.  R.  Akibah  allows  divorce 
if  the  husband  merely  saw  a  wife  whose  appearance 
pleaded  him  better, 


Levite,  not  only  to  secure  the  formal  correctness  of 
tlie  instrument,  but  because  the  ait  of  writing  was 
then  generally  unknown.  Tliis  would  bring  the 
matter  under  the  cognizance  of  legal  authority,  and 
tend  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the 
husband.  Traditional  opinion  an<l  prescriptive  prac- 
tice would  probably  fix  the  standard  of  the  m^l?, 

and  doubtless  with  the  lax  general  morality  which 
marks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  stand- 
ard would  be  lowered  (Mai.  ii.  14-16).  Thus  the 
(Jemar.  Babyl.  Gittin,  9  (ap.  Selden,  de  Vx.  Heb. 
iii.  17)  allows  divorce  for  a  wife's  spinning  in  public, 
or  going  out  with  head  unco\ered  or  clothes  so  torn 
as  not  properly  to  conceal  her  person  from  sight. 
But  the  absence  of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any 
save  a  much  more  recent  one,  makes  the  whole 
question  one  of  great  uncertainty.  The  case  of 
Phalti  and  Michal  is  not  in  point,  being  merely  an 
example  of  one  arbitrary  act  redressed  by  another 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  44;  comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  14—16).  Sel- 
den, quoting  {de  Ux.  Heb.  iii.  19)  Zohar,  Pvaf. 
p.  8  b,  (fee,  speaks  of  an  alleged  custom  of  the  hus- 
band, when  going  to  war,  giving  the  wife  the  libel- 
lus  divortii ;  but  the  authority  is  of  slight  value,  and 
the  fact  improbable.  It  is  contrary  to  all  known 
oriental  usage  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  quitting 
their  husband  and  choosing  another  was  allowed  to 
women  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  7,  §  10).  Salome  is  noted 
(ibid.)  as  the  first  example  of  it  —  one,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  the  growing  prevalence  of  heathen 
laxity.  Hence  also,  probably,  the  caution  given  1 
Cor.  vii.  10.  Winer  is  surely  mistaken  (s.  v. 
Ehescheidung)  in  supposing  that  a  man  might  take 
back  as  wife  her  whom  he  had  divorced,  except  in 
the  ca.ses  when  her  second  husband  had  died  or  had 
divorced  her.  Such  resumption  is  contemplated 
by  the  lawgiver  as  only  possible  in  those  two  cases, 
and  therefore  is  in  them  only  expressly  forbidden 
(Jer.  iii.  1). 

For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Joseph.  Ani.  iv.  8,  §  23,  xvi.  7,  §  3;  Vit. 
76,  a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Hillel.  On  the  gen- 
eral subject,  Buxtorf,  de  Sprmsnl.  et  Divort.  pp. 
82-8.5;  Selden,  Ux.  Heb.  iii.  17  flf.;  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  ii.  336,  may  be  consulted. 

H.  H. 

*  Bivoixe  in  the  New  Testament.  The  passages 
treating  of  divorce  are  found  in  Matt.  v.  31,  32, 
xix.  3-9,  Mark  x.  2-12,  Luke  xvi.  18,  1  Cor.  vii. 
10-16,  and  perhaps  Rom.  vii.  2,  3,  which  however 
has  little  or  no  bearing  on  our  subject.  If  our 
Lord,  as  is  probaljle,  spoke  of  divorce  more  than 
once,  the  passage  in  Luke  harmonizes  with  that  in 
Matt,  v.,  —  as  the  comparison  of  JMatt.  v.  18  with 
Luke  xvi.  17  shows,  —  and  the  passage  in  Mark 
with  that  in  Matt.  xix. 

In  the  Gospels  only  cnroXvoi),  in  1  Cor.  vii.  ^aj- 
pi(o/j.ai  and  a(plr}/j.i  denote  separation  of  married 
parties.  All  three  are  used  of  an  act  jiroceeding 
from  either  sex,  Ijut  the  second,  and  probaldy  the 
third,  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  tlie  first.  In 
classical  Greek  aivoirifXTrai  said  of  the  husband's 
act,  and  airoKfiiro}  chiefly  but  not  exclusively  of 
the  wife's  act,  are  the  terms  in  best  use,  but  airoKvo} 
and  perhaps  other  words  are  t<i  be  met  with. 

Our  Lord's  declarations  may  be  sunnned  up 
under  the  following  heads.  (1.)  The  practice  al- 
lowed by  the  Mosaic  law  of  putting  away  a  wife 
without  crime  on  her  part,  and  on  the  ground  oi 
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some  persDiial  dislike  or  disjjust,  is  op])oswl  to  the 
ori;;iiwl,  iliviiif  idea  of  iiiarria^c,  according  to 
which  a  man  and  his  wife  are  joined  t<jnether  hy 
God  to  be  one  tlesh,  and  are  not  to  be  put  a.sunder 
by  man.  ("2.)  He,  tlierefore,  who  puts  away  his 
wife  by  a  bill  of  flivorce  witiiout  her  crime,  causes 
her  to  commit  adultery  l)y  placins;  it  witliiu  iier 
power  to  marry  another  man  (Matt.  v.  '-i'l}.  'I'lius 
even  tlie  party  wlio  siill'trs  the  divorce  is  criminal 
in  marryinj^  aj;ain.  (;J.)  A  man  or  a  woman  wiio 
procures  a  divorce,  except  on  account  of  tlie  adul- 
tery of  the  other  party,  and  marries  anotlier  per- 
son, cunnnits  adultery.  (4.)  The  same  crime.rests 
on  one  who  contracts  marriage  with  the  divorceil 
jxjrson.  In  explanation  of  the.se  ordinances  of 
Christ,  we  remark  Jir^t,  that  the  pa.ssagcs  in  Mat- 
thew alone  contain  (pialitications  of  tiie  absolute 
unlawfvdness  of  di\orce,  —  iraptHThs  \6-you  irop- 
viias,  and  jx)]  4-rr\  wopveia, —  where  a  more  gen- 
eral Wold  TTopvfia  is  used  for  a  more  s|M.'cial  one, 
fAoixfia,  •""'  ^*''h  it  can,  <i  /(irtiori,  include  certain 
rare,  more  heinous,  sexual  crimes.  A  sunilar 
qualification  nm.st  douiitles.s  be  understood  in  JIark 
X.,  Luke  xvi.,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  as  being  too  ol»- 
vious  to  be  expressed,  since  the  iwt  referred  to  in 
Matthew  was  Ijy  the  law  punishable  with  death, 
and  lu'tually  destroyed  the  first  union  by  a,  new 
union  (1  Cor.  vi.  IG).  .SVco^f//;/,  Christ's  words  go 
no  further  tlian  to  say  that  a  man  who  marries  a  di- 
vorced woman  commits  adultery;  but  the  opiwsite 
case,  that  of  a  woman  marrying  a  divorced  man,  is 
evidently  implied.  Tliirillij,  it  may  excite  surprise 
that,  when  a  wife  had  no  power  of  legal  repudi- 
ation, .Mark  shoidd  speak  of  a  woman  ])utting  away 
her  liusliand.  Hut  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  did  this 
half  a  century  iiefore  our  Lord's  nniiistry  began, 
and  doubtless  without  forniiU  divorce  women  often 
forsook  their  husbands.  The  case  then  needed  to 
he  provided  for.  Fimiilili/,  with  "  her  who  is  di- 
vorced "  in  Matt.  v.  32,  Traoe/crbs  \6yov  iropvdas 
is  not  to  be  understood,  and  conse<pieutly  marriage 
with  a  woman  divorced  on  account  of  adultery  is 
not  expressly  noticed.  Such  a  ca,se  under  the  law 
could  not  occur,  as  such  a  person  would  siiHer 
death.     (Comp.  Meyer  in  Inc.) 

In  1  Cor.  vii.  two  ea.ses  are  conten)])lated  ijy  I'aul. 
The  first,  where  liotli  Iht  j/iirtiiK  fire  /jtliirirn  (vv. 
10,  11),  is  a  ciuse  for  which  our  Lord  had  already 
provided,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  .\postle  con- 
siders himself  a.s  merely  repeating  some  precept  of 
Christ,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Gospels.  Neither 
husband  nor  wife  is  to  separate  from  the  other. 
If  however  the  wife  —  for  some  reason  short  of  her 
husband's  crime,  we  nmst  suppose — should  lie 
separated  from  him,  slie  is  to  remain  umnarried  or 
seek  reconciliation  to  him,  no  third  step  being 
allowable.  And  the  same  rule  must  hold  goinl  if 
the  husliand  should  sei>arate  himself  from  the  wife. 
Thus  the  .\poslle  conceives  of  a  separation  which  is 
not  divorce  with  liberty  of  remarriage.  In  the 
other  case  (vv.  12-l(i),  ««<■  i;/'  tlir  /miiiiif  in  n  lica- 
f/icn  —  a  ca.sc  for  which  Christ  had  maile  no  i)ro- 
vision.  Here  .separation  nmst  j>roceed  from  the 
heathen  party,  the  ( 'hristian  jmrty  nmst  be  juw- 
sive.  The  Christian  party  nmst  not  rci.'ard  such 
a  union  with  a  heathen  a.s  unclean,  and  therefore 
seek  to  dissolve  it,  for  the  marri.itre  relation  is  more 
hallowed  by  the  faith  of  the  lielie\ing,  tiian  pro- 
faned by  the  imbelief  of  the  heathen  party,  a.s  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  children  are  holy. 
Unt  if  the  he.-ithen  party  withdraw  from  such  a 
union,  let  him  not  be  hindered  from  so  doing.     A 
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believer  in  such  circmiistances  is  not  consfrainetl  to 
endeavor  to  kee|)  up  the  union.  For  it  might  in- 
vuh  e  endless  discords,  whereas  (  WmVh  call  to  l>elievers 
contemplated  a  st;ite  of  jK-ace.  Nor  is  the  probabil- 
ity of  conversion  so  strong  that  the  believing  party, 
against  the  other's  will,  should  feel  an  urgency 
to  keep  up  the  union  in  the  hoj*  of  such  an 
event  (ver.  10,  to  which  another  turn  is  generally 
given ). 

Here  the  im])ortant  question  arises,  whether  the 
Apostle's  words  allow  the  <  'hristian,  thus  separated 
from  a  heathen,  to  mairy  again.  The  Catholic 
Church,  although  disliking  divorce,  gives  in  thissije- 
cific  case  an  attirniati\e  answer;  many  Protestants 
are  on  the  same  side,  and  l)y  this  analogy  protect 
remarriage  in  cases  of  willful  desertion.  On  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  we  remark  JirsI,  that 
Xoipijlbyuai,  lieing  used  in  ver.  11  to  denote  a  sep- 
aration without  rcmarri.'ige,  and  possibly  temijorary, 
settles  nothing.  .Stcom////,  5ov\6w  is  not  decisive, 
since  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  constraint  are 
not  clearly  specified  (comp.  .Meyer  in  lor.).  The 
mejining  may  be  this:  that  the  believing  party  can 
regard  the  heathen  partner's  act  as  final,  and  so 
need  not  feel  constrained  to  seek  to  live  with  or 
even  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  while  yet  the  -Vpostle 
in  such  a  case  would  disapprove  of  remarri.age. 
This  indeed  is  all  that  can  be  inferreil  from  the 
next  words,  "  God  has  calletl  us  in  j)eace."  There- 
fore you  need  not  feel  bound  to  live  with  one  whose 
diflPerence  of  religion  or  disartection  may  produce 
continual  jars.  "  For  what  knowest  thou,  O  wife, 
whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband":'"  etc.,  t.  e. 
the  possil)ility  of  something  so  desirable  is  not 
enough  to  constrain  you  to  keep  his  society.  Thus 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  thought  of  remarriage  in 
the  context.  Meyer,  Ue  W'ette,  Neander,  Stanley 
on  tills  passage,  and  Tholuek  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  words  of  the 
.\jM)stle  do  not  necessarily  imply  remarriage.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  opinion  that  i'aul  eonteni|)lated  the  liberty  of 
maming  again.  For  otherwise  there  is  not  enough 
of  diflerence  i>etween  the  Apostle's  two  cases.  In 
the  first,  the  wife  is  to  remain  unmarrie<l  or  lie  rec- 
onciled to  her  husliand.  In  the  second,  she  is  to 
remain  unmarried  —  acconling  to  the  sup]K)sition 
—  witluiut  seeking  to  be  reconciled.  Is  this  enough 
to  constitute  a  new  case,  or  would  the  Apostle, 
regarding  this  as  something  novel  and  ont.side  of 
Christ's  direction,  make  so  little  change  in  the 
requirements'::'  We  admit  the  force  of  these  con- 
siderations, yet  cleave  on  the  whole  to  the  ex 
planation  first  given,  which  allows  our  Lord's  idea 
of  marriage  to  stand  with  ivgard  to  all  classes  of 
per.s»)ns,  does  honor  in  conformity  with  the  .Apostle's 
spirit  to  the  natund  relations,  and  yet  eonteniplati;s 
in  certain  cases  an  entire  and  final  separation  (i 
mtnuii  tl  thorn. 

The  jihntse  "  hiisbanil  of  one  wife  "  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  '2.  Titus  i.  <i,  is  probal  iy  to  l:e  umiei-stood  of 
successive  marriaires,  and  not  of  simultaneous  polyg- 
amy, as  is  shown  by  1  Tim.  v.  it.  This  rule  fixing 
a  qualification  for  the  office  of  elders  nmst  have 
been  bas<tl  on  the  fn'qnency  of  divorce  and  of  mar- 
ria:;e  with  divorced  women,  which  to  a  Christian 
would  ap|K'ar. scandalous,  and  on  the  ground  of 
right  no  better  than  polygamy  itself.  Stinie  per- 
sons, who  had  rcmarrieil  after  divorcing  their  wiven 
in  their  state  of  heathenism,  must  have  entetvil  the 
Chri.stian  church,  and  there  might  be  no  rejiaralion 
of  the  evil,  but  this  rule,  preventing  them  from  as- 
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Burning  the  office  of  elder,  was  a  protest  in  behalf 
of  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 

Our  Lord,  who  liad  the  correction  of  one  enor- 
mous practical  evil  before  his  eyes,  has  not  noticed 
many  questions  conceniins;  marriage,  as  for  instance 
certain  disqualifications  which  would  render  it  void 
lib  initio,  but  has  left  these  to  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  State. 

T.  D.  W. 

*  See  further  on  this  subject.  Prof.  Alvah  Hovey, 
T/ie  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  Boston,  18G6, 
16mo;  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Dirorce,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  July,  18G6 ;  and 
Pres.  T.  D.  Woolsey  in  the  New  Enyhuuhr  for 
January,  April,  and  July,  18G7.  A. 

DIZ'AHAB  (nnt  '^"7:  Karaxpixrea.:  ubi 
auri  est  plurimum),  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position  of 
the  spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  represented  as  ad- 
dressing the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Robinson  (i.  147, 
ii.  187,  note)  identified  with  Dahab,  a  cape  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabnh  about  two-thirds 
down  its  length :  see  further  under  Wilderness. 
The  name  seems  to  mean  "lord,"  i.  e.  "possessor 

of  (Arab,   .(i  and  (<(3=Heb.    v3?5)  gold;" 

[or  perh.  "^"7=  where  is]  probably  given  from  that 
metal  having  been  there  found.    See  Gesen.  s.  v. 

H.  H. 

*  DOCTOR  (SiSda-KaAos),  Luke  ii.  46,  or 
"doet<:)r  of  the  Law"  ivo/j.oSi5d(rKa\os),  Luke  v. 
17;  Acts  V.  34.     [Lawyek;  Rabbi;  Scribes.] 

A. 
DO'CUS"  (Awk;   [Aid.  Ai/cos;]  Joseph,  a a- 
yd>u-   Bock:  Sjr.  U3JO>, -Donri),  a  "little  hold  " 

{rh  oxvpoa/xdriov-  munitiuncidum)  near  Jericho 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  15,  comp.  verse  14)  built  by  Ptol- 
emseus  the  son  of  Abubus,  and  in  which  he  enter- 
tained and  murdered  his  father-in-law  Simon  Mac- 
cabfeus,  with  his  two  sons.  By  .Tosephus  {Ant. 
xiii.  8,  1;  B.  J.  i.  2,  3)  it  is  called  Dagon,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  "one  of  the  fortresses"  (epv/xd- 
rct>v)  above  -Jericho.  The  name  still  remains  in 
the  neighborhood,  attached  to  the  copious  and 
excellent  springs  of  Ain-Di'ik,  which  burst  forth  in 
the  Wiuly  NawcCinieh,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Quarantania  {Kuruntul),  about  4  miles  N. 
W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs  are  traces  of 
ancient  foundations,  which  may  be  those  of  Ptol- 
emy's castle,  but  more  probably  of  that  of  the 
Templars,  one  of  whose  stations  this  was :  it  stood 
as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  century,  when 
it  was  visited  by  Brocardus.  (See  Rob.  i.  .571,  and 
the  quotations  in  572,  note  [and  also  his  Phys. 
Geogr.  p.  255].)  G. 

DO'DAI  [2  syl.]  ("""J'T^  [amatory]:  AcvSia; 
[Vat.  AcoSeia;  Alex.  Aooa'ia;  Comp.  Aid.  with  17 
MSS.  AoiSa't':]  Dwiia),  an  Ahohite  who  com- 
manded the  course  of  the  2d  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
4).  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  as  Dodo, 
whose  name  in  the  Cetib  and  in  the  LXX.  is  Do- 
dai,  and  that  the  words  "  Eleazar  son  of"  have 
been  omitted  from  the  above  passage  in  Chronicles. 
[Dodo,  2.] 

DOD'ANIM    (□"'3't"'^:   'pdSwc   Dodnnim), 


a  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whence  the  form 
Df  the  name  used  in  the  A.  V.  was  derived.  [Evi- 
iently  from  the  Aldine  edition,  or  one  founded  oa  it, 
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Gen.  X.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some  copies  [of  the  He- 
brew] and  in  marg.  of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  Rodanim, 

D"'?'^~1),  a  family  or  race  descended  from  Javan, 
the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7).  Au- 
thorities vary  as  to  the  form  of  the  name :  the  He- 
brew text  has  both.  Dodanim  appears  in  the 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  Vulgate,  Persian,  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions, and  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos ;  .Rodanim  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  version, 
and  some  early  writers,  as  Eusebius  and  Cosmas. 
The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  former ; 
the  substitution  of  'PdSjoi  in  the  LXX.  may  have 
arisen  from  familiarity  with  that  name  (comp.  Ez. 
xxvii.  15,  where  it  is  again  sulistitut«d  for  Dedan). 
Dodanim  is  regarded  as  identical  with  Dardani 
(Gesen.  Thes.  p.  12G6),  the  latter,  which  is  the 
original  form,  having  been  modified  by  the  change 
of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in  Barmilcar  and  Bomil- 
car,  Hamilcar  and  Hamilco.  Thus  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  that  on  Chronicles,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  give  Dardania  for  Dodanim.  The  Dar- 
dani were  found  in  historical  times  in  lUyricum  and 
Troy:  the  former  district  was  regarded  as  their 
original  seat.  They  were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic 
race,  and  are  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the  gen- 
ealogical table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them  than 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  I'elasgic  race  (Knobel, 
Volkertafel,  pp.  104  fF.).  The  similarity  of  the 
name  Dodona  in  Epirus  has  led  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  Dodanim  with  that  place;  but  a  mere  loc<d 
designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the  general 
tenor  of  Gen.  x.  Kalisch  ( Comm.  on  Gen?}  iden- 
tifies Dodanim  with  the  Daunians,  who  occupied 
the  coast  of  Apulia;  he  regards  the  name  as  refer- 
ring to  Italy  generally.  The  wide  and  unexplained 
difierence  of  the  names,  and  the  comparative  un- 
importance of  the  Daunians,  form  objections  to  this 
view.  W.  L.  B. 

DODA^AH    (ace.  Dodava'hu;    -imiTT 

T  T 

[love  of  Jehovah]:  AtoSt'a;  [Vat.  nSeia;]  Alex. 
fiSia:  Dodaau),  a  man  of  Maresha  in  Judah,  father 
of  Eliezer  who  denounced  Jehoshaphafs  alhance 
with  Aliaziah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37).  In  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions Dodavah  is  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
was  also  his  uncle  (Jerome,   Qu.  Heb.  ad  loc). 

DO'DO.  1.  (TTT^  [amatory,  or  possibly  his 
uncle]:  AovSi  [Vat.  AovSef,  Alex.  AouSei]  and 
AaiSoiie  [Alex.  AoScuoi]  :  p'ltrmis  f/ws),  a  man  of 
Bethlehem,  father  of  Elhanan,  who  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's "thirty"  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  1  Chr. 
xi.  26).     He  is  a  different  person  from 

2.  [In  2  Sam.,  AovSl;  Vat.  -Set;  Alex.  Soio-ei; 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  AwSai:  jtntruus  ejus.]  Dodo 
THE  ArioHiTE,  father  of  Eleazar,  the  2d  cf  the 
three  "  mighty  men  "  wllo  were  over  the  "  thirty  " 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  9;  1  Chr.  xi.  12).     He,  or  his  son 

—  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  words 
"Eleazar  son  of"  to  have  escaped  from  the  text 

—  probably  had  the  command  of  the  second 
monthly  course   (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).     In   the  latter 

passage  the  name  is  Dodai  C^I^"^  :  AodS/o,  .41ex. 
Actfai'a  [see  in  full  under  Dodai]);  but  this  form 
occurs   in   the   Hebrew   text    (Cetib)  of  2    Sam. 

xxiii.  9  C^T^),  and  in  the  LXX.  of  all;  .and  in 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  12,  §  4,  A£<;5eros);  and  is  be- 


as  that  of  Wechel,  Francof.  1597,  which  also  has  the 
reading  ACiko<;-  —  A.] 
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lieve<l  by  Keniiicutt  {Hl.isirt'ilion,  &c.  p.  134),  who 
lia.s  examined  these  hsts  witli  L,'reat  iniimteness,  to 
lie  the  con-eet  one.  Tlie  .Jewish  tradition  (.leronie, 
(^«.  /lib.  on  1  ("hr.  xi.  12)  was,  that  Dodo  wxs 
the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  A  tuan  of  Issacliar,  forefather  of  Tola  tlie 
Judfre  (.ludg.  X.  1).  The  LXX.  and  Vulj;.  ren- 
derings are  remarkable;  iraTpaSe\<pou  avrov-  p't- 
tnii  .Ihiiinlech.  (i. 

*  The    "remarkable    renderings"    referred   to 

make  ^^^"^="his  uncle"  (not  a  proper  name). 
This  is  the  only  instance  (Judg.  x.  1)  in  whieli  the 
fatlier  and  gnmdtather  of  a  judge  are  botli  men- 
tioned. Hence  an  early  Jewish  interpretation  referred 

^^^^  to  Abimelech,  and  made  Puah,  Tola's  father, 
the  son  of  some  brother  or  sister  of  (Jideon,  the 
father  of  Abimelech.  Hut  such  a  relationship  is 
imiwssille;  for  Tola  was  "a  man  of  Issachar," 
while  (jideon  was  a  Manassite  (Judg.  vi.  1.5).  Even 
supposing  there  was  a  sister  who  married  out  of  her 
trite,  it  would  be  very  strange  to  have  the  descent 
traced  througli  that  line  instead  of  the  father's 
(see  Cassel,  Jiidiltr  uml  Ruth,  p.  97).  II. 

DO'EG  (2^^'T  [fearful,  Gesen.  and  Furst] : 
A(iyf)K'  [in  1  ^=»"i-  ^^^^-  ^^  -^'ex.  Aujiy-]  Doeg), 
an  Iduinean  (LXX.  and  .biseph.  Ant.  vi.  I'i,  §  1, 
6  2upos)  chief  of  .'^aul's  heninien  ("having  charge 
of  the  mules").  He  was  at  Nob  when  Abimelech 
gave  David  the  sword  of  (ioliatli,  and  not  only  gave 
information  to  Saul,  but  when  otiiers  declined  the 
ottice,  himself  executed  the  king's  order  to  destroy 
the  priests  of  Nob  with  their  families,  to  the  num- 
l)er  of  8.j  [arsons,  together  with  all  their  itrojjerty 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  It,  18,  '22;  I's.  Hi.).  A  ques- 
tion  lias  arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  business  by 

which  he  was  "  detained  before  the  Ix)rd  "  ("1^*V5) 
(ru«'€xVe«'os  tiforaapav-  intm  in  tabeiiiacidu 
Domini).  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that 
Doeg  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  incapable  of  a  Naza- 
rite  vow  (Mishn.  de  Volis,  ix.  1,  Surenh.),  is  ex- 
plained by  the  probalile  sup|M)sition  that  he  was  a 
proselyte,  attending  undrr  s(jme  vow  or  some  act 
of  purification  at  the  Tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xx.  18; 
Ant.  Sacr.  Patrick,  Calmet;  Gesen.  p.  1059; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Lhey ;  Thenius,  ad  loc.  in  Kurzg.  ex- 
eg.  Ilandb.).  H.  W."  P. 

DOG  (273  :  Kvdiv,  Kwdptov-  ranis),  an  ani- 
mal frequently  mentioned  in  .Scripture.  It  wius 
u.sed  liy  the  Hebrews  as  a  watcli  for  tiieir  hou.ses 
(Is.  Ivi.  10),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (.lob  xxx. 
1).  Then  also,  as  now,  troops  of  Imngry  and  semi- 
wild  dogs  used  to  wander  about  tlic  fields  and 
streets  f>f  the  rities,  devouring  dead  liodies  and 
other  ofliil  (1  K.  xiv.  11,  ^\\.  4,  xxi.  10,  2.i,  xxii. 
38;  2  K.  ix.  10,  :W\  Jer.  xv.  .J:  I's.  lix.  6,  14), 
and  thus  became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce 
and  cruel  enemies  arc  piK-tically  styleii  dogs  in  Ps. 
xxii.  I'i,  20.  .Moreover  the  dog  being  an  unclean 
animal  (Is.  Ixvi.  .1:  Hor.  />.  i.  2,  2<i.  "ranis  im- 
iiiundus  et  amica  Into  Hiis  "),  the  terms  ilmj,  (had 
iliiif,  iliiii's  head,  were  used  sus  terms  of  reproach,  or 
of  humility  in  sjieaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
14;  2  Sam.  iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  »;  2  K.  viii.  1.1). 
Knox  relates  a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  ('lylmi  who 
being  aske<l  by  the  king  li"W  many  rhililrcn  he 
had,  replied  —  "  Your  Majesty's  dog  lias  thic<'  )nip- 
pies."  Througliout  the  whole  I-JLst  "dog"  is  a 
tenn  of  reproach  for  impure  and  profane  jxTsons, 
and  in  this  sense   is   useil   by  the  .lews   resi)ectiiin 
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the  Gentiles  (Rev.  xxii.  1.5;  conip.  SchiJttgen,  ITor 
llihr.  i.  114.j),  and  by  Mohammedans  rcs])ecting 
( 'hristians.  The  wanton  nature  of  the  dog  is 
another  of  its  characteristics,  and  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  273  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18  means  scortum 

virile,  i.  q.  ti?*Tp;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxvi.  25,  "A 
shameless  woman  shall  be  counted  as  a  dog," 
Hcsych.  Kui'fs  ai/atSfls-  Stanley  {S.  cf  P.  p. 
350)  mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  very  site  of  Jez- 
reel  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jez- 
eliel,  prowling  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls  for 
ofl'al  and  carrion  throv>'n  out  to  them  to  consume ; 
and  Wood,  in  his  Journal  to  the  source  of  the 
Uxus,  complains  tiiat  the  dog  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  his  natural  position  in  the  social  state.  We 
still  use  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures 
in  the  world  as  a  term  of  contempt.  To  ask  an 
Uzbek  to  sell  his  wife  would  be  no  affront,  but  to 
ask  him  to  sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insidt  — 
iSuggeeferosh  or  dog-seller  being  the  most  offensive 
epithet  that  one  I'zbek  can  ap]jly  to  another.  The 
addition  of  the  article  (toTs  Kvvupiots,  ilatt.  xv. 
2(i;  Mark  vii.  27)  implies  that  the  j)resenee  of  dogs 
was  an  ordinary  feature  of  T'^xstem  life  in  our  Sav- 
iour's time. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Bochart  thinks 
that  it  has  reference  to  the  firmness  and  tenacity 

G^o    ^ 
of  a  dog's  bite,  and  compares  *  i  1  ^^  =-foicij>ts ; 
but  this  word  is  more  probably  itself  derived  from 

S  o  - 
<^^^X^S,  a  dog. 

The  root  of  373  is  an  unused  verb  3v3,  U) 
strike  ^=  Germ.  Happen ;  and  tlicnce  to  bark  =: 
Germ,  kluffen,  Fr.  dapir.  W.  D. 

*  Dietrich  assigns  a  different  meaning  to  3/3  : 
to  take,  seize,  and  hence,  as  apiilied  to  the  dog, 
"the  seizer"  {harp(tx).  See  his  addition  in  Ges. 
Ilebr.  und  Chald.  Ilandw.  p.  409  (6te  Aufl.). 

H. 

DOORS.     [Gatks.] 

DOPH'KAH  (nrj?^  [rattle-driring,  place 
of,  Fiirst] :  'Pa</)a(ca  [.\iex.  PaipaKav],  the  LXX. 
app.arently  reading  "1  for  T  :  Daplica),  a  place  men- 
tioned Num.  xxxiii.  12,  as  a  station  in  the  Desert 
where  the  Israelites  encamped;  .see  WiLDEiiXKos 

H.  H. 

DOR  ("1*1'^  and  "IW^  [a  habitaiion\.  Josh 
xvii.  11;  1  K.  iv.  11;  [in  Judg.  i.  27  and  1  (hr 
vii.  211,  Adip\  in  .losh.  and  1  Kings,  <i>ei'ac5Scti/>, 
^f<pda5d>p,  etc.;]  1  M.icc.  xv.  11.  [13,]  Awpo),  an 
ancient  royal  city  of  the  (  anaanites  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
who.se  ruler  wxs  an  ally  of  .labin,  king  of  Ilazor, 
against  .loshua  (Josh.  xi.  1,  2).  It  was  probably  the 
most  southern  settlement  of  the  Pho-nicians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  (.biseph.  Vit.  8  ;  .1;//.  xv.  9,  §  8).  .To- 
sephns  describes  it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  west 
border  of  Mannsseh  and  the  north  liorder  of  Dan 
(Ant.  v.  1,  §  22,  viii.  2,  §  3;  IS.  ./.  i.  7,  §  7).  near 
Mount  Carmel  (r.  Api"n.  ii.  10).  <">iie  ohi  author 
tells  us  that  it  was  founded  liy  Donis,  a  son  of 
Neptune,  whilir  another  aflirms  that  it  w.-vs  built  by 
the  Pho'nicians,  because  the  nciuhlioring  rocky 
shore  abotmiliil  in  the  small  shell-fish  from  which 
they  got  the  i)ur|.le  dye  (Ste|)h.  15.  .<.  r. ;  Heland, 
PaUi:itiita,  p.  739).  It  apiK>ars  to  have  l)cen  within 
the  territory  of  the  trilx;  of  Aslier,  though  allotted 


DORA 

to  Mamisseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i.  27).  The 
original  inhabitants  were  never  expelled ;  but  during 
the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they 
were  made  tril)utary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  lat- 
ter monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  pur- 
veyors (1  K.  iv.  11).-  Tryphon,  the  murderer  of 
Jonathan  Jlaccab*us  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
SjTia,  having  sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(1  JIacc.  XV.  11).  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Gabinius  the  lioman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Ani. 
xiv.  5,  §  3),  and  it  remained  an  important  place 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Syria. 
Its  coins  are  numerous,  bearing  the  legend  Auipa 
Upd  (Vaillant,  Num.  Impp.).  It  became  an  epis- 
copal city  of  the  province  of  Palwstina  Prima,  but 
was  already  ruined  and  deserted  in  the  fom'th  cent- 
ury (Hieron.  in  Epitaph.  Pauke). 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
descriptions  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  are  clear  and 
full.  Tlie  latter  places  it  on  the  coast,  "  in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Cfesarea,  on  the  way  to  Ptole- 
mais  "  (  Oniim.  s.  v.  Dora).  Just  at  the  point  in- 
dicated is  the  small  village  of  Tanturci,  probably  an 
Arab  corruption  of  Dora,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 
Three  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds 
projecting  into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  col- 
umns. The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an 
old  tower,  .30  ft.  or  more  in  height,  which  forms  the 
landmark  of  Taniara.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory,  opposite  the  village,  is  a  little  harbor, 
partially  sheltered  by  two  or  three  small  islands. 
A  spur  of  Blount  Carmel,  steep  and  partially 
wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Between  its 
I»se  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and  beautiful 
plain  —  this  is  possibly  the  "border,"  "coast,"'  or 

"  region "  of  Dor  (HSS  in  Hebrew,  Josh.  xi.  2, 

O  ^  -T  '  ' 

xii.  23;  1  K.  iv.  11)  referred  to  in  Scripture.  The 
district  is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  raids  of  the  wild  Bedawin  who  pas- 
ture their  flocks  on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon. 

J.  L.  P. 

DO'RA  (A&ifja:  Dora).  1  Mace.  xv.  11,  1.3, 
2.5.     [Dou.] 

DOR'CAS.    [Tabitha.] 

DORYM'ENES  {6.opvfjiivr,s  [Dorijminus] ), 
father  of  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Macron  (1  Mace.  iii. 
•38;  2  Mace.  iv.  45).  As  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the 
service  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  be- 
fore he  deserted  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  is  prob- 
aljle  that  his  father  Dorymenes  is  the  same  Dorym- 
enes  who  fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Polyb.  v.  61). 

DOSITH'EUS  (Aoxn'eeoj:  Dosithem).  1. 
One  of  the  captains  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  the 
battle  against  Timotheus  (2  Mace.  xii.  19,  24). 
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«  This  passage  was  a  great,  puzzle  to  the  old  geogra- 
phers, not  only  from  the  corrupt  reading,  'lovSaia; 
mentioned  above  [which  the  A.  V.  derived  from  the 
Aldine  edition;  Rom  Vat.  Sin.  read  AoiToias,  Alex. 
AcoTeasJ,  but  also  from  the  expression  still  found  in 
the  text,  ToO  irpiovos  rov  /xeyaAou  ;  A.  V.  "  the  great 
Strait;"  literally,  ''the  great  saw."  The  knot  was 
;ut  by  Reliind,  who  conjecture  most  ingeniously  that 

rpiutv   was   the    translation    of  "iTt^D     Massor  =  a 


2.  A  horse-soldier  of  Bacenor's  company,  a  man 
of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  attempting  to  cap- 
ture Gorgias,  was  cut  down  by  a  Thracian  (2  Mace, 
xii.  35). 

3.  The  son  of  Driniylus,  a  Jew,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  law  of  his  fathers,  and  was  in  the 
camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  at  Raphia  (3  JIacc.  i. 
3).  He  appears  to  have  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
Theodotus  to  assassinate  the  king.  According  to 
the  Syriac  Version  he  put  in  the  king's  tent  a  man 
of  low  rank  {a.<n)fi.6v  nva),  who  was  slain  instead 
of  his  master.  Polybius  (v.  81)  tells  us  it  was  the 
king's  physician  who  thus  perished.  Dositheus 
was  perhaps  a  chamberlain.  W.  A.  W. 

4.  (Aoffideos  [Alex.  Aoiaideos;  EA.i  Aiaffeidf, 
FA.-^  Acc<Tet9eos:  Dosit/itiis\.)  "  A  priest  and  Le- 
vite,"  who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  he 
is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  ii.  5 )  as  one  of  the  "  com- 
mandei-s  of  the  forces  "  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor, 
though  he  probably  hved  in  the  reign  of  that  mon- 
arch. B.  F.  W 

DOTHA'IM.     [DoTHAN.] 

DO'THAN    (once  "j^l^,  Dotha'ik,  and  in 

contracted  form  7*"^"^i  possibly  =  too  wells  — 
Gesen.  pp.  332,  568 ;  [Vat.  Alex.  Sin.]  Acuflaeiyu, 
[Rom.]  AooOdifi.  [exc.  in  Gen.,  where  it  has  Aco- 
daeifi]  :  Dothain  [in  2  K.  Dothan,  but  ed.  1590 
Dothaiii]),  a  place  first  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17) 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  ap- 
parently as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shecheni.  It 
next  appears  as  the  residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi. 
13),  and  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  vision  of  horse.i 
and  chariots  of  fii-e  surrounding  "the  mountain" 

(""inn),  on  which  the  city  stood.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  0.  T. ;  but  later  still  we  encoun- 
ter it  —  then  evidently  well  known  —  as  a  landmark 
in  the  account  of  Holofernes'  campaign  against  Be- 
thulia  (Jud.  iv.  6,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  The  change 
in  the  name  Dothaim  is  due  to  the  Greek  text, 
from  which  this  book  is  translated.  In  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  and  Vulg.  text  —  it  is  also  mentioned  in 
Jud.  iii.  9,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  Judea  "  ('lou- 
Saias  for  Acoraias),"  and  all  these  passages  testify 
to  its  situation  being  in  the  centre  of  the  country 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebius  ( Onomasticon), 
who  places  it  12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Sama- 
ria) ;  and  here  it  has  been  at  length  discovered  in 
our  own  times  *>  by  Mr.  A"an  de  Velde  (i.  364,  &C.) 
and  Dr.  Robinson  (iii.  122),  still  bearing  its  ancient 
name  unimpaired,  and  situated  at  the  south  end 
of  a  plain  of  the  richest  pasturage,  4  or  5  miles 
S.  W.  of  Jenin,  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or 
two  of  hills  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Tell 
or  mound  on  which  the  niins  stand  is  described  as 
very  large  ("huge,"  Van  de  Velde,  i.  364);  at  its 
southern  foot  is  still  a  fuie  spring.     Close  to  it  is 


saw,  which  was  a  corruption  of  ^Ili^^Q    Mislior  = 
"  the  plain  "  (Reland,  pp.  742.  743). 

'>  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  true  site  of  Dothan  was 
known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Rabbi  ha-Parchi,  A.  D. 
1-300  (see  Zunz  s  extract  in  not<?s  to  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela,  Asher's  ed.  ii.  4.34),  and  to  Schwarz,  a.  d.  1845 
(p.  168);  but  neither  of  these  travellers  gives  any  ac- 
count of  the  site. 
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an  ancient  roatl,  runninij  N.  and  S.,  the  remains 
of  the  massive  (.Jewish  V)  pavement  of  which  are 
still  distinguishable  (Van  de  Vclde,  i)p.  3G9,  370). 
The  great  road  from  JJeisdn  to  lvi;yi)t  also  passes 
near  iMhCin  (Koh.  iii.  122).  The  traditional  site 
was  at  the  KIkih,  Jii/j/j  Vi'isiiJ'  near  Ti-ll  Hum,  at 
the  X.  of  the  .Sea  of  (ialilee.  (See  the  quotations 
in  liol).  ii.  419.)  It  need  hardly  be  s;iid  that  tliis 
position  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  reciuirenients 
of  the  naiTutive.  G. 

*  It  shows  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient  names 
that  the  name  of  Diithan  still  clings  to  this  site, 
though  no  village  exists  or  hiis  existed  there  for  a 
long  period.  Near  the  ruins  are  now  large  cisterns 
(from  which  no  doulit  the  name  was  derived),  such 
as  in  that  country  arc  lialile  at  times  to  he  lelt  dry, 
as  happened  to  be  true  of  the  one  into  which  .Jo- 
seph was  put  by  his  brothers  (Porter,  in  Kitto's 
Ihulil  Bibl.  llludr.  i.  .345,  ed.  1806).  Its  situation 
on  tile  present  line  of  travel  from  l''ast-.Jordan  to 
Kgypt  confirms  the  truth  of  the  I{il)lical  history; 
for  it  is  implied  ((ien.  xxxvii.  28)  that  the  Dothan 
of  Moses  was  on  the  t,'icat  thoroughfare  which  led 
from  (Jilead  lieyond  tlic  .Jordan  to  the  great  centre 
of  trattic  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Jlr.  Tristram 
{Land  of  Israel,  p.  134,  2d  ed.)  speaks  of  meet- 
ing tiiere  "  a  long  cara\an  of  mules  and  asses  laden  " 
(like  tlie  Ishniaelites  of  old),  "on  their  way  from 
Dam.xscus  to  ICgypt."  .See  also  Asher's  /lintninj 
of  Hciijnmin  of  Ttuhli,  ii.  434,  and  Jiibl.  Sncra, 
X.  122.  Precisely  here  is  found  at  the  present  day 
'•  the  Ijest  pasturage  in  all  that  region,"  and  tiius, 
though  the  narrative  is  silent  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  sons  of  .Jacob  went  from  .Shecheni  to  Dotlian, 
we  see  that  it  is  the  very  place  which  herdsmen, 
sucii  as  they  were,  would  naturally  seek  after  hav- 
ing; exhausted  tlie  supplies  of  tlieir  jirevious  pasture- 
ground.  It  is  distant  from  Sliechem  about  12 
miles  northward,  and  could  l)e  easily  reached.  The 
Te//  or  hill  on  whicli  tlie  ruins  are  now  seen  shows 
itself  twice  in  the  l>rief  account  of  Klisiia:  it  en- 
aljles  us  to  see  how  the  king  of  .Syria  could  station 
his  forces  so  as  to  ''  compass  the  city,"  and  how 
"  the  mountain "  could  appear  to  the  pro])hefs 
servant  '-full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire"  (2  K. 
vi.  15,  17).  H. 

*  1)0  TO  WIT  (.v.  V.  2  Cor.  viii.  1),  is  a 
phrase  now  wholly  oljsolete,  meaning  to  vutkt  known. 
"Do"  was  formerly  used  with  other  verbs  in  the 
same  way,  in  the  sense  of  "to  make,"  "to  cause." 
See  Ivtstwood  and  Wright's  li'Mt  Word-Book,  pp. 
102,  1G3.  A. 

DOVE  ()'(>'"'/',  nS^"*:  Trfpio-TtpcJ:  columha). 
The  fiixt  mention  of  this  liird  occurs  in  Gen.  viii., 
wiierc  it  a[i|M'ars  as  Noaii's  second  messenger  .sent 
forth  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  tlie  waters  had 
al)atcd,  and  returns  from  its  second  mi.ssion  with 
an  olive  leaf  in  its  moutli.  The  dove's  rapidity  of 
ilight  is  allude<l  to  in  I's.  Iv.  fi ;  the  Iieauty  of  its 
pluniiige  ill  Ps.  Ixviii.  13;  its  dwi'lliii'4  in  tlie  rocks 
and  valleys  in  Jer.  xlviii.  2K  and  V./..  vii.  1(1;  its 
mournful  voice  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  II;  Nali.  ii. 
7;  its  hannlessness  in  Matt.  x.  l(i;  its  simplicity 
in  IIos.  vii.  11,  and  its  amativencss  in  (ant.  i.  15, 
ii.  14,  &cfl  The  l:i.st  chararieri.stic,  acc<irdiii<4  to  <  ie- 
seuius,  is  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  wor<l,  from  an 


DOVES  DUNG 

unused  root  ^T*  (]TJ),  to  grow  warm  (comp.  Arab. 
..w^«,    to   bum   with   anger,   and    Or.   laivw)- 

None  of  the  other  derivations  projiosed  for  the 
word  are  at  all  probaljle;  nor  can  we  with  Winer 
regard  a  word  of  this  form  as  primitive.  It  is  sim- 
ilar to  n^ltD,  from  the  root  Zl")tO.  Doves  are 
kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  many  parts  of  the 
Mist.  The  i)igeon-cot  is  an  uni\ersal  fejiture  in 
the  houses  of  Upper  I'^gypt.  In  Persia  pigeon- 
houses  are  erected  at  a  distance  from  tiie  dwellings 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  dung  as  manure. 
There  is  probalily  an  allusion  to  such  a  custom  in 
Is.  Ix.  8.  Stanley  (.S'.  <-f  P.  p.  257),  speaking  of 
Asoalon  as  tiie  haunt  of  tlie  .Syrian  Venus,  says: 
"  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  sacred  doves  — 
sacred  by  immemorial  legends  on  the  spot,  and  cel- 
ebrated tliere  even  as  late  as  Eusebius  —  still  fill  with 
their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens  which  grow  in 
the  sandy  hollows  within  the  ruined  walls."  It  is 
supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed  upon  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Assyrians  and  liabyloiiians  in  honor  of 
Scmiramis.      TibuUus  (i.  7)  says:  — 

"  Quid  referam  ut  volitet  crebras  iutacta  per  urbes 
Alba  l*ala;stino  sancta  columba  S^ro." 

This  explains  the  expression  in  .Jer.  xxv.  38, 
n3^*n  ^T^n  "^^QD,  "from  before  the  fierceness 
of  the  dove,"  i.  e.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi. 
l(j,  1.  10).  There  is,  however,  no  representation  of 
the  dove  among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that 
it  could  hardly  have  lieen  a  common  einlilem  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed;  and 
the  word  in  the  aliove  three  passages  of  Jeremiah 
admits  another  interpretation.  (.See  Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  001  a.) 

In  2  K.  vi.  25,  in  descriliing  the  famine  in  Sa- 
maria, it  is  stated  that  "  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  jjieces  of  silver  " 

(D"'3V'^nn,  Keri  C'^DV^l  :    K6irpov   ntptare- 

pCiv:    sttvcoris  cohimbni-um).       □"'ZlV^'^n,  i.   e. 

D"^3V  ''^rr,  is  from  a  root  signifying  to  deposit 
ordure.  There  seems  good  reason  for  taking  this 
as  a  literal  statement,  and  that  the  straits  of  the 
besieged  were  such  that  they  did  not  hesitate  even 
to  eat  such  revolting  food  as  is  here  mentioned 
(comp.  ('els.  Ilurohot.  ii.  32;  .Maurer  on  2  K.  vi. 
25).  The  notion  that  some  vei,'etal>le  proiluction  is 
meant  which  was  called  by  this  name,  may  be  com- 
pared with  tile  fact  that  the  Arabs  call  the  herb  Kali 

^  A  ill  i/s  •  1 1     .^^  =  sparrows'    dung,   and    in 

(Jerman  the  (tsu/'ulidn  is  called  TeufeUdrerk. 

W.  D. 

DOVE'S    DUNG    (D''?*'T''''?n,  chin/mim ; 

Keri,  C'^1''3^.  ilil/ymiim :  K6irpoi  ■Ktptartpiiv- 
uterciis  rolumhiirHin).  Various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  the  jia.ssage  in  2  K.  vi.  25,  which 
describes  the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  lieen  so 
excessive,  that  "an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  I'ourscore 
pieces  of  silver,  nnd  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of 
dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver."    The  old  ver- 


"  •Thomson  (Jjiii'l  nnil  Bnnk,  I.  415-41S)  (lojrribi'S 
Tcrj'  fully  till!  luiliit.s  of  thp  Risti-rn  dovo,  iiml  sIhiwh 
how  cxiirtly  t!icv  illiislriife  tin-  Srriptun-  alliisiniis  to    t<iiiall,  and  [oltoii]  kept  iii  cages." 
this  bird.     Tlii;  IVuliiiist  in  Ixviii.  13  "  refers  to  a  kind  ,' 


found  at  Dnniiuwus,  whoso  feathers,   nil   except  th» 
win(t»,  an-  litcniUy  a.^  yellow  ns  gold  ;  they  are  very 


DOVE'S  DUNG 

gions  and  very  many  ancient  commentators  are  in 
favor  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Bochart  (IJieroz.  n.  572)  has  labored  to  show  that 
it  denotes  a  species  of  cicer,  "chick-pea,"  which 

he  says  the   Arabs   call   usndn   (  .  ,«lJL**/I  ),  and 

sometimes  in)pr(i])erly,  dove's  or  spaiTow's  dung. 
Linnaeus  sui:nest(.'(l  that  the  chirydnim  may  signify 
the  Orn'dhoijaluiii  umbdlutum,  "  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem." On  this  suljject  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
remarks  (En/jli»h  Botany,  iv.  130,  ed.  1814):  "If 
Linnaeus  is  right,  we  obtain  a  sort  of  clew  to  the 
derivation  of  ornithognlani  (birds'  milk),  which  has 
puzzled  all  the  etymologists.  May  not  this  obser- 
vation apply  to  the  white  fluid  which  always  accom- 
panies the  dung  of  birds,  and  is  their  urine  ?  One 
may  almost  perceive  a  similar  combination  of  colors 
in  the  green  and  white  of  this  flower,  which  accords 
precisely  in  this  respect  with  the  description  which 
Dioscorides  gives  of  his  ornithogalum."  (See  also 
Linnaeus,  Prcelectumes,  ed.  P.  \).  Giseke,  p.  287.) 
Sprengel  {Comiiitni.  on  I )ioscorides,  ii.  17-i)  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  explanation  of  Linnaeus.  Fuller 
(Afiscell.  Sacr.  vi.  2,  p.  724)  understood  by  the 
term  the  crops  of  pigeons  with  their  undigested 
contents.  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  4)  thought  that  dove's 
dung  might  have  been  used  instead  of  salt.  Harmer 
( Observat.  iii.  18.5 )  was  of  opinion,  that  as  pigeon's 
dung  was  a  valuable  manure  for  the  cultivation  of 
melons,  it  might  have  been  needed  during  the  siege 
of  Samaria  for  that  purpose.  JNIost  of  these  inter- 
pretations have  little  to  recommend  them,  and  have 
been  refuted  by  Bochart  and  others.  With  regard 
to  Bochai't's  own  opinion,  Celsius  (Ilivivb.  ii.  30) 
and  Rosenmiiller  (Not.  ad  Bocharti  Uitroz.  ii.  582) 
have  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  an  error,  and  that 

he  confuses  the  Arabic  (j/i,),' — ,  the  name  of  some 

species  of  saltwort  (Salsola)  with  jj^  |  "-^  cicer, 
a  "vetch,"  or  chick-pea.  The  explanation  of  Lin- 
naeus appears  to  us  to  be  far-fetched ;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  Arabs  ever 
called  this  plant  by  a  name  equivalent  to  dove's 
dung.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  Arabs 
apply  this  or  a  kindred  expression  to  some  plants. 
Thus  it  was  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  kind  of 
moss  or  lichen  {Kiiz-kendem,  Arabice);  also  some 
alkali-yielding  plant,  perhaps  of  the  genus  Salsola 
(aslnian,  or  vsimn,  Arab.).  In  favor  of  this  ex- 
planation, it  is  usual  to  compare  the  German 
Teufthdreck  ("  devil's  dung  " )  as  expressive  of  the 
odor  of  asafietida  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  516). 
The  advocates  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion, namely,  that  dove's  dung  was  absolutely  used 
as  food  during  the  siege,  appeal  to  the  following 
reference  in  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  13,  7):  "Some 
persons  were  driven  to  that  terrible  distress  as  to 
search  the  common  sewers  and  old  dunghills  of 
cattle,  and  to  eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there, 
and  what  they  of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as 
to  look  upon  they  now  used  for  food;"  see  also 
Eusebius  (Eccles.  Hist.  iii.  6):  "Indeed  necessity 
forced  them  to  apply  their  teeth  to  every  thing; 
and  gathering  what  was  no  food  even  for  the 
filthiest  of  irrational  animals,  they  devoured  it." 
Celsius,  who  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  literal 
meaning,  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Bru- 
soni  {Memoi-abil.  ii.  c.  41):  "  Cretenses,  obsidente 
Metello,  ob  penuriam  vini  aquarumque  jumentorum 
drina  sitim  sedasse;  "  and  one  much  to  the  point 
from  a  Spanish  writer,  who  states  that  in  the  year 
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1316  so  great  a  famine  distressed  the  English,  that 
"  men  ate  their  own  children,  dogs,  mice,  and 
pifffion's  dinu/."  Lady  Calcott  {Script.  I/rrb.  p. 
130)  thinks  that  by  the  pigeon's  dung  is  meant  the 
Ornithogalum  umbdlatuiu.  We  cannot  allow  this 
explanation;  because  if  the  edible  and  agreeable 
bulb  of  this  plant  was  denoted,  it  is  impossible 
it  should  have  been  mentioned  by  the  Spanish 
chronicler  along  with  dogs,  mice,  &c.  As  an  ad- 
ditional argument  in  fevor  of  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  question  may  be  adduced  the 
language  of  Kabshakeh  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  27:  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  Still  it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  difficulty  in  believing 
that  so  vile  a  substance  should  ever,  even  in  the 
extremities  of  a  horrible  famine,  have  been  sold  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  pint  for  six  shillings  and  four- 
pence.  We  adopt,  therefore,  the  cautious  language 
of  Keil  {Comment.  l..c.):  "  The  above-stated  ifacts 
prove  no  doubt  the  possibility,  even  the  probability, 
of  the  literal  meaning,  but  not  its  necessity;  for 
which  reason  we  refrain,  with  Gesenius,  from  de- 
ciding." W.  H. 

*  Dr.  Thomson  agrees  with  those  who  think 
some  species  of  vegetable  food  may  be  meant,  which 
of  course  to  be  so  designated  must  have  been  very 
coarse  and  cheap.  "  The  whimsical  title  may  have 
been  given  to  a  kind  of  bean,  on  account  of  some 
fancied  resemblance  between  the  two.  This  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising,  for  the  Arabs  give  the  most 
quaint,  obscure,  and  ridiculous  names  to  their  ex- 
traordinary edible  mixtures."  See  Land  ami  Book, 
ii.  200.  H. 

DOWRY.     [Marriage.] 

DRACHMA  (SpaxM-  drachma;  [Tob.  v. 
15:]  2  Mace.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43 ;«  [3  Mace.  iii. 
28;]  Luke  xv.  8,  9),  a  Greek  silver  coin,  varying 
in  weight  on  account  of  the  use  of  different  talents. 
The  Jews  must  have  been  acquainted  with  three 
talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  used  in  Egypt  and  at  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and  adopted  for  their  own 
shekels;  the  Phoenician,  used  at  Aradus  and  by 
the  Persians;  and  the  Attic,  which  was  almost 
universal  in  Europe,  and  in  great  part  of  Asia. 
The  drachmae  of  these  talents  weigh  respectively, 
during  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  about  55  grs. 
troy,  58-5,  and  66.  The  drachms  mentioned  in  2 
Maec.  are  probably  of  the  Seleucidis,  and  therefore 
of  the  Attic  standard ;  but  in  Luke  denarii  seem 
to  be  intended,  for  the  Attic  drachma  had  been  at 
that  time  reduced  to  about  the  same  weight  as  the 
Konian  denarius  as  well  as  the  Ptolemaic  drachma, 
and  was  wholly  or  almost  superseded  by  it.  This 
explains  the  remark  of  Josephus,  6  (TlkXos  .  .  . 
'Attiko.?  5e;^6Tat  Bpaxf^a^  riffaapas  {Ant.  iii.  8, 
§2),  for  the  four  Ptolemaic  drachmte  of  the  shekel, 
as  equal  to  four  denarii  of  his  time,  were  also  equal 
to  four  Attic  drachmae  [Money;  Silver,  piece 
ok].  R.  S.  p. 

DRAGON.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V., 
apparently  following  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered  by 
the  same  word  "dragon"  the  two  Hebrew  words 

Tan,  7^1,  and  Tannin,  ^"*3J^.  The  similarity  of 
the  forms  of  the  words  may  easily  account  for 
this  confusion,  especially  as  the  masculine  plural 
of  the  former,  Tann'im,  actually  assumes  (in  Lam. 
iv.  3)  the  form  Tannin,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Tunnim  is  evidently  written  for  the  singular  Tun- 


o  In  the  first  and  second  of  these  passages  the  Vulg 
has  didrachma. 
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nin  in  Ez.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2.  Hut  the  words  ap])ear 
to  be  quite  distinct  in  nieaniiif;:  and  tiie  distinc- 
tion is  generally,  though  not  universally,  preserved 
by  the  LXX. 

I.  'J'lie  former  is  used,  always  in  the  plin-al,  in 
Job  XXX.  2'J;  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20  (fffiprji/e^);  in 
Is.  xiii.  22  i^x^i^oi):  in  Jer.  x.  22,  xlix.  33  (o-tdoi/- 
Ooi);  in  I's.  xliv.  19  (T<i7r<^  Kouciixnws);  and  in 
Jei'.  ix.  11,  xiv.  G,  11.  37;  Mic.  i.  8  (Spa/cocTss). 

The  feminine  plural  iT^Sri  is  found  in  Mai.  i.  3; 
a  passage  altogether  differently  translated  by  the 
1..XX.  It  is  always  applied  to  some  creatures  in- 
habiting the  desert,  and  connected  generally  with 

the  words  7132?^  ("ostrich  "')  and  ^S  ("jackal"?). 
We  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers  i-ather 
to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  serpent,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  comparison 
of  the  tanu'im  in  Jer.  xiv.  (>,  to  the  wild  asses  snuff- 
ing the  wind,  and  the  reference  to  their  "wailing" 
in  JMic.  i.  8,  and  perhaps  in  Job  xxx.  29.  The 
Syriac  (see  \\'iner,  Jiealir.  s.  v.  Schalcat)  renders  it 
liy  a  word  wliich,  according  to  I'ococke,  means  a 
■•jackal  "  (a  beast  whose  peculiarly  mournful  howl 
in  the  desert  is  well  known),  and  it  seems  most 
])robablc  that  this  or  some  cognate  sjiecies  is  to  be 
understood  whenever  the  word  tan  occurs. 

II.  The  word  (aiinhi,  ^^3^1  (plur.  D"'3''iiri), 
is  always  rendered  as  SftaKwv  in  the  LXX.,  except 
in  Gen.  i.  21,  where  we  find  kjjtos.  It  seems  to 
refer  to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the  land  or 
the  sea,"  being  indeed  more  usually  applied  to  some 
kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  re- 
stricted to  that  sense.     M'hen  relerring  to  the  sea 

it  is  usetl  as  a  parallel  to  "JH^Iy  ("  Leviathan  "),  as 
in  Is.  xxvii.  1 ;  and  indeed  this  Latter  word  is  ren- 
dered in  the  LXX.  iiy  Spa.Kwi'  in  I's.  Ixxiv.  14, 
civ.  2(i ;  Job  xl.  20 ;  Is.  xx\  ii.  1 ;  and  l>y  /xeya 
KrJTOS  in  Job  iii.  8.  ^\'lu•n  we  examine  special 
passages  we  find  the  word  used  in  (ien.  i.  21  of  the 
great  .sea-monsters,  the  rei)rescntatives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to 
it  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13  (where  it  is  again  connected  witii 
"Leviathan"),  I's.  exlviii.  7,  and  probably  in  Job 
vii.  12  (Vulg.  cetii.t).  On  the  other  hand,  in  V.\. 
vii.  9,  10,  12;  Dent,  xxxii.  -33:  I's.  xci.  13,  it  refers 
to  land-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  deadly  kind. 
It  is  also  applied  nietapliorically  to  I'haraoh  or  to 
ligypt  (Is.  li.  9;  V^.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2;  perhaps 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13),  and  in  that  ca.se,  especiidly  as  feet 
are  attributed  to  it,  it  most  jiroliably  refers  to  tlie 
crocodile  as  the  well-known  cnililcm  of  Kgypt. 
When,  however,  it  is  usi'd  of  the  king  of  liabylon, 
as  in  Jer.  li.  34,  the  same  propriety  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  some  great  ser|)ent,  such  as 
might  inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  ISabylonia,  is  in- 
tended.* 

Such  is  the  usai;e  of  the  word  in  the  O.  T.  In 
the  N.  T.  it  is  oidy  found  in  the  A|Mi(:dvpse  (I.'ev. 
xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  HI,  17,  ite.),  a.s  applieil  metaphor- 
ically to  "the  old  serfK-nt,  calletl  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "dnigon"  being 
dictated  by  the  synibolical  meaning  of  the  imaiie 
rather  than  by  any  n-fercnce  to  any  artually  exist- 
ing creature.  Of  similar  |H'rsoniti<-alion,  eilher  of 
an  evil  s|>irit  or  of  the  |K(wers  of  material  Nature 
as  distinct  from  (io<l,  wc  have  traces  in  the  exten- 


"  UtwoniuH  derives  it  lW>in  an  obsolete  root  ^3n, 
"  to  extend." 
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sivc  prevalence  of  dragon  worship,  and  existence  of 
dragon-temples  of  peculiar  serpentine  form,  the  use 
of  dragon-standards,  both  in  the  Kast,  especially  in 
Egypt  (see  also  the  ajtocryplial  history  of  llel  and 
the  Dragon),  and  in  the  \Vest,  more  particularly 
among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  most  remarkable  of 
all,  ])crliaiis,  is  found  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Apollo 
as  the  slayer  of  the  Python,  and  the  supplanter  of 
the  serpent-worshi])  by  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
reason,  at  least  of  the  Scriptural  symbol,  is  to  be 
sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with 
craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent  is  the 
natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  serpent's 
agency  in  the  temptation  ((,!en.  iii.).     [Skrpknt.] 

A.  B. 
♦DRAGON-WELL  (Neh.  ii.  13,  A.  V.), 

but  more  correctly  Fount.mn  i^")?).  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Nehemiah's  night-excur- 
sion around  Jerusalem  (see  Neh.  as  above).  It  is 
one  of  the  uncertain  points  in  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  city.  I((jbinson  a.ssigns  reasons  for  sup- 
posing it  was  a  later  name  for  tlie  (iiiiox,  which 
Ilezekiah  stoppai  up  or  concealed  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4,  30),  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem 
(Bibl.  Jies.  i.  473,  ,5i4,  1st  ed.).  Barclay  (CVy 
of  the  Great  Kintj,  p.  315,  1st  ed.)  also  places  it 
there,  and  conjectures,  among  other  explanations, 
that  the  name  may  have  come  from  the  figure  of  a 
dragon  sculptured  on  the  trough  or  curb-stone. 
The  LXX.  substitutes  Pountain  of  Figs  for  the 
Biblical  designation.  Sepp  maintains  (.Jerusalem 
u.  das  lieil.  Land,  i.  272)  that  the  Dragon-well  of 
Nehemiah  was  the  Bethesda  of  the  N.  T.  (John  v. 
2),  and  that  Bethesda  is  the  present  Ilainmam  e$h- 
Shefa  (Hath  of  llenling),  near  one  of  the  western 
avenues  to  the  moscpie  of  Omar.  But  in  that  ease 
the  Well  falls  within  .lerusalem,  and  not  outside  of 
it  so  as  to  be  witiiin  the  path  of  Nehemi.ih's  circuit, 
whose  object  evidently  was  to  survey  the  niins  of 
the  entire  city,  and  not  merely  those  of  Mount  Zion 
or  the  City  of  I)a\id  in  its  more  restricted  sense. 
[.Iki!1  sAi.KM,  III. J  Sepp  traces  the  name  to  a 
popular  notion  of  some  connection  of  a  dragon  with 
the  intermittent  wafers.  He  gives  some  curious 
proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  supei-stition  among 
various  nations.  (See  also  Bob.  Bibl.  Beg.  i.  507, 
1st  ed.)  In  regard  to  llammam  esh-Shefa  it  may 
1)0  mentioned  that  Dr.  Wolcott  was  the  first  mod- 
ern traveller  who  explored  this  remarkable  well. 
See  an  interesting  account  of  the  adventure  in  the 
Bibl.  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  24-28.  Tobler  {Denkhlatt4:r, 
p.  73  ff'.)  and  Barclay  {Vity  of  the  Great  Kiiii/,  p. 
531  fl'. )  have  repeated  the  examination.  IL 

*  DRAM.     [Dakic] 

DREAMS  Ulha^n  :  Miry,a:  somnia  ;  Kuff 
virvov  in  LXX.,  and  nar  ovap  in  St.  Matthew,  are 
genendly  used  for  "  in  a  dream  "').  The  .Scriptural 
record  of  (Jod's  conununication  with  man  by 
dreams  has  lieen  so  often  snp|K)sed  to  involve  much 
difficulty,  that  it  seems  not  out  of  jJacc  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  nature  and  chai-acf eristics  of  dreams 
genenilly,  l)efore  enmnenting  and  classifying  the 
dreams  recorded  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  main  difference  between  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  apjiejirs  to  lie  in  this,  —  that,  in 


6  The  application  of  Is.  xxtU.  1  appears  irore  un- 
certain. 
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the  former  case,  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind 
(the  sensational  powers,"  and  the  imagination  which 
combines  the  impressions  derived  from  theni)  are 
active,  while  the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or 
judgment  by  which  we  control  those  impressions, 
and  distinguish  between  those  which  are  imaginary 
or  subjective  and  those  which  correspond  to,  and 
are  produced  by,  objective  reaUties)  ai-e  generally 
asleep.  Milton's  account  of  dreams  (in  Par.  Lost, 
book  V.  100-113)  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is  strik- 
ing:— 

'■  But  know,  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief:  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  external  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes. 
Which  Reason  joining-  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  are  in 
themselves  \\\'v\,  natural,  and  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and  often 
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gest  dreams,  and  the  physical  organs  of  speecli  will 
occasionally  be  made  use  of  to  express  the  emotions 
of  the  dreamer.  In  the  second  place,  instances  have 
Ijeen  known  where  a  few  words  whispered  into  a 
sleeper's  ear  have  produced  a  dream  corresponding 
to  their  subject.  On  these  two  points  experience 
gives  undoubted  testimony;  as  to  the  third,  it  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  sjjeak  but  vaguely  and 
uncertainly.  The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any 
strange  thing,  but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  ex- 
tends to  its  sleeping  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts. 
It  declares  that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit 
of  man  directly  in  dreams,  and  also  that  he  per- 
mits created  spirits  to  have  a  like  communication 
with  it.  Its  decbration  is  to  be  weighed,  not  as 
an  isolated  thing,  but  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  spiritual  influence;  because  any 
theory  of  dreams  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
general  theory  of  the  origination  of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of 
memory  or  imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  in 
Eccl.  V.  3 ;  Is.  xxix.  8 ;  but  it  is  the  history  of  the 
Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man. 


grotesque;  the  emotion  of  surprise  or  incredulity,  i  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the  proper 


which  arises  from  a  sense  of  incongruity,  or  of 
unlikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being 
in  dreams  a  thing  tmknown.  The  mind  seems  to 
be  surrendered  to  that  power  of  association  by 
which,  even  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  uiactive 
and  incUned  to  "musing,"  it  is  often  carried  through 
a  series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  some 
vague  and  accidental  association,  until  the  reason, 
when  it  starts  again  into  activity,  is  scarcely  able 
to  trace  back  the  slender  line  of  connection.  The 
difference  is,  that,  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  aware 
that  the  connection  is  of  our  own  making,  while  ui 
sleep  it  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  succes- 
sion of  events. 

Such  is  usually  the  case,  yet  there  is  a  class  of 
dreams,  seldom  noticed  and  indeed  less  common, 
but  recognized  by  the  experience  of  many,  in  which 
the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  to  look  on,  as  it  were,  from  without,  and  so 
to  have  a  doulile  consciousness :  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though 
real ;  on  the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a 
dream,  and  a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  its 
pageant  should  pass  away. 

In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted 
by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably,  in- 
stead of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our  wak- 
ing hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in  fact 
is  no  more  capal;le  of  being  accounted  for  by  any 
single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking  thoughts. 
The  material  of  these  latter  is  supplied  either  by 
ourselves,  through  the  senses,  the  memory,  and  the 
imagination,  or  by  other  men,  generally  through 
the  medium  of  words,  or  lastly  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of  created  spirits  of  orders 
superior  to  our  own,  or  the  spirit  within  us.  So 
also  it  is  in  dreams.  In  the  first  place,  although 
memory  and  imagination  supply  most  of  the  ma- 
terial of  dreams,  yet  physical  sensations  of  cold 
and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  rehef.  even  actual  impres- 
sions of  sound  or  of  light,  will  often  mould  or  sug- 


a  These  powers  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
(as  in  Butler's  Analogy,  part  1.  c.  1)  from  the  organs 
through  which  they  are  exercised  when  we  are  awake. 


subject  of  Scripture  itself. 

It  must  be  obsened  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are 
recognized  indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation, 
liut  placed  below  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which 
the  understanding  plays  its  part.*  It  is  true  that 
the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of 
"natural  reUgion,"  dwells  on  dreams  and  "visions 
in  deep  sleep "  as  the  chosen  method  of  God's 
revelation  of  himself  to  man  (see  .Job  iv.  13,  vii. 
14,  xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  fi;  Deut.  xiii.  1, 
3,  5;  Jer.  xxvii.  9;  Joel  ii.  28,  &c.,  dreamers  of 
dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  are  placed  below 
"prophets,"  and  even  below  "  diviners;  "  and  sim- 
ilarly in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we  read 
that  "  the  Lord  answered  Saul  not,  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets." 
Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  while  we  read 
frequently  of  trances  (iKO-TcicrfLs)  and  visions  (o7r- 
raaiai,  dpafi-ara),  dreams  are  never  referred  to  as 
vehicles  of  divine  revelation.  In  exact  accordance 
with  this  principle  are  the  actual  records  of  the 
dreams  sent  by  God.  The  greater  number  of  such 
dreams  were  granted,  for  prediction  or  for  warning, 
to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant. 
Thus  we  have  the  record  of  the  dreams  of  Abimelech 
(Gen.  XX.  3-7);  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24);  of  the 
chief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl.  5):  of  Fhai'aoh 
(Gen.  xU.  1-8);  of  the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii.  13); 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  1,  Ac,  iv.  10-18);  of 
the  JIagi  (Matt.  ii.  12),  and  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt, 
xxvii.  19).  ^lany  of  these  dreams,  moreover,  were 
symbolical  and  obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  inter- 
preter. And,  where  dreams  are  recorded  as  means 
of  God's  revelation  to  his  chosen  servants,  they 
are  almost  always  referred  to  the  periods  of  their 
earliest  and  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  him.  So 
it  is  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12,  and 
perhaps  1-9),  of  Jacob   (Gen.   xxviii.   12-15),  of 

6  The  same  order,  as  being  the  natural  one.  is  found 
in  the  earliest  record  of  European  mythology  — 

'AAA'  aye  Srj  rii-a  fiarrif  epeiofiei/,  rj  lepjja 
*H  KoX  ovfiponoKov,  ical  yap  t'  ovap  ix  Aios  etrri. 
Horn.  //.  1.  63. 
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Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iii. 
5),  and,  in  the  N.  T.,  of  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  20,  ii. 
l^^,  19,  22).  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
they  belont;  esiiecially  to  the  earliest  age,  and  be- 
come less  frequent  a.s  the  revelations  of  prophecy 
increase.  I'he  only  exception  to  this  is  found  in 
the  dreams  and  '•  visions  of  the  nij^ht "  given  to 
Daniel  (ii.  lit,  vii.  1),  apparently  in  order  to  put 
to  shame  the  falsehoods  of  the  ( 'haldtvan  belief  in 
prophetic  dreams  and  in  tiie  jxiwer  of  interpretation, 
and  yet  to  bring  out  the  truth  latent  therein  (com]). 
St.  Paul's  miracles  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  11,  12, 
and  their  effect,  18-20). 

The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that 
the  Scrii)ture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every 
other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  (jod  may  s]X'ak  to  man  either 
directly,  that  is,  a-s  we  call  it,  "providentially,"  or 
indirectly  in  virtue  of  a  general  inttuence  upon  all 
his  thoughts ;  and  secondly,  that  it  lays  far  greater 
stress  on  that  divine  influence  by  which  the  under- 
standing also  is  affected,  and  leads  us  to  believe 
that  as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more, 
revelation  by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  expected  to  pass  away. 

A.  B. 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
particulars:  —  1.  Materials.  2.  Color  and  decora- 
tion. 3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
various  articles.    4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto. 

1.  The  iiKitei-iah  were  various,  and  multiplied 
\vith  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  earliest  and 
simplest  rolje  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree 

(n3Sri,  A.  V.  "  fig-tree  "  —  and  comp.  the  pres- 
ent Araliic  name  for  the  fig,  tin,  or  tvtn),  portions 
of  which  were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  an  apron 
(Gen.  iii.  7).  Ascetic  Jews  occa.sionally  used  a 
similar  material  in  later  times.  .losephus  {Ml.  § 
2)  records  this  of  Uanus  (iirdriTt  /jLti/  airb  SeVSpajj/ 
XP<i>lJ-ivov);  but  whether  it  was  made  of  the  leaves, 
or  the  bark,  is  uncertain.  After  the  Fall,  the  skins 
of  anim.aLs  supplied  a  more  duralile  material  (Gen. 
iii.  21),  which  was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of 
society,  and  is  stated  to  have  Ix^en  used  by  various 
ancient  nations  (I)iod.  Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38;  Arrian. 
Jiul.  cap.  7,  §  3).     Skins  were  not  wholly  disused 

at  later  fieriods:  the  (ukhrtlh  (n"n"^S)  worn  Ijy 
Elijah  api)ears  to  have  been  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or 
some  other  animal  with  the  wool  left  on:  in  the 
LXX.  the  word  is  rendered  fxrjKooTn  (1  K.  xix.  1-'!, 
19;  2  K.  ii.  13),  Sopd  (Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  Seppis 
(Zech.  xiii.  4);  and  it  maybe  connected  with  Sopd 
etymologically  (Saalschiitz,  Arcliual.  i.  19);  Gesen- 
ius,    however,    prefers    the    noti(jn    of    amplitude, 

^^^j  in  which  case  it  =  "^^S  (Mio.  ii.  8 ; 
Thegaur.  p.  29).  The  same  material  is  implied  in 
the  description  ("IVb  bV?  tt?"'^  :  hvTip  hacvs, 
LXX.:  A.  V.  "hairy  man,"  2  K.  i.  H),  thou<,'h 
th&se  words  may  also  be  understood  of  the  hair  of 
the  propiiet;  and  in  the  comiKirison  of  Esau's  skin 
to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv.  2.")).  It  was  chanu'teris- 
tic  of  a  prophet's  office  from  its  mean  a]i|H-anince 
(Zech.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  15).  Pelisses  of  slu'e|>- 
skin  "  still  form  an  ordinary  iirtirle  of  dress  in  the 
l'".ast  (Hurckhardt's  Notes  on  /iiilnuiiiK,  i.  50).  The 


«  The  sheep-skin  coat  Ih  frequently  rcprewnted  in  the 
•culpturcfl  ot  Khorsiibnil :  ft  was  nmdo  with  sleovcx, 
and  was  worn  over  tlie  tunic  :  it  fell  over  the   back, 
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addereth  worn  by  the  king  of  Nineveh  (.Jon  iii.  fi), 
and  the  "goodly  Habylonish  garment "  found  at 
Ai  (Josh.  vii.  21),  were  of  a  different  character, 
either  roljes  trimmed  with  valuable  furs,  or  the 
skins  themselves  ornamented  with  embroidery.  The 
art  of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at 
an  early  period  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxv.  (J);  the  sack- 
cloth used  by  mourners  was  of  this  material  [Sack- 
f'l.oTH],  and  by  many  writers  the  addereth  of  the 
prophets  is  supposed  to  have  been  such.  John  the 
IJaptist's  robe  was  of  camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4), 
and  a  similar  material  was  in  common  use  among 
the  jxtor  of  that  day  (.loseph.  B.  J.  i.  24,  §  3), 
prol)ably  of  goats'  hair,  which  was  employed  in  the 
Koman  clUcium.  At  what  period  the  use  of  wool, 
and  of  still  more  artificial  textures,  such  as  cotton 
and  linen,  became  known  is  uncertain :  the  fii-st  of 
these,  we  may  presume,  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being 
kept  partly  for  their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12):  it 
was  at  all  times  largely  employed,  particularly  for 
the  outer  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47;  Deut.  xxii.  11; 
Ez.  xxxiv.  3;  Job  xxxi.  20;  Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi. 
13).  [Wool.]  The  occurrence  of  the  term  c€//io?ie<A 
in  the  iiook  of  Genesis  (iii.  21,  xxxvii.  3,  23)  seems 
to  indicate  an  acquaintance,  even  at  that  early  day, 
with  the  finer  materials;  for  that  tenii,  though 
significant  of  a  particular  robe,  originally  appears 
to  have  referred  to  the  material  employed  (the  root 
being  preserved  in  our  cotton ;  cf.  Bohlen's  Introd. 
ii.  51;  Saalschiitz,  Archuul.  i.  8),  and  was  applied 
by  the  later  Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2,  Xedofxevr]  fiiy  /caAejrat. 
Aiveov  TovTo  (TTj/uoiVei,  x*^"''  7"P  "''"  ^iyov  ^/i€?s 
KaXov/xfu)-  No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  the  word :  it  is  evidently  ajiijlied 
generally,  and  without  any  view  to  the  material,  as 
in  Gen.  iii.  21.  It  is  proiiable  that  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton, 
dates  ihjm  the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
when  they  were  instructed  in  the  manufacture  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21).  After  their  return  to  Palestine  we 
have  frequent  notices  of  linen,  the  finest  kind  being 

named  sMsh  (fHW)^  and  at  a  later   period  butz 

(^^2),  the  latter  a  word  of  Syrian,  and  the  former 
of  Eg^'ptian  origin,  and  each  indicating  the  quarter 
whence  the  material  was  procured:  the  term  cAiir 

(I^H'  was  also  applied  to  it  from  its  brilliant  ap- 
pearance (Is.  xix.  9;  Esth.  i.  6,  viii.  I.")).  It  is  the 
fiva-(Tos  of  the  LXX,  and  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xvi.  19; 
Pev.  xviii.  12,  10),  and  the  "fine  linen"  of  the 
A.  V.  It  was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high- 
priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  5  ff.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy 
(Gen.  xli.    42  ;   Prov.    x.\xi.   22 ;  Luke  xiv.    19). 

[LiNE.N.]  A  less  costly  kind  was  named  bad  (^2  : 
AiVeos),  which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the 
liigh-priest's  dress  (l'",x.  xxviii.  42;  Lev.  xvi.  4,  23, 
32),  and  for  the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18) 
and  David  (2  Sam.  \\.  14):  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
in  reference  to  its  i|uality  and  ap|x^imnce,  that  it 
is  the  material  in  which  angels  are  represented  (Vy.. 
ix.  3,  11,  X.  2,  0,  7;  Dan.  x.  5,  xii.  (J;  Kev.  xv.  6). 
.\  coarser  kind  of  linen,  termed  oi/ucJAtfoi/  (Ecclus. 
\l.  4),  was  used  hy  the  very  [xMir  [LiNKx].     The 

Hebrew  term  sudiii  {^'^'^O  =  ffivSwi/,  and  satin) 


and  terminated  in  its  natural  state.  The  people  wear- 
ing it  have  boon  identified  witli  the  Sagurtii  in«iioml'( 
Nineveh,  p.  193). 
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expresses  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  especially  adapted  for 
summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  sarabatla,  which 
was  thick  (Talmud,  Mtnach.  p.  41,  1).  What  may 
have  been  the  distinction  between  sluhh  and  sadln 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  24)  we  know  not:  the  probability 
is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  material  to 
a  particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  introduced 
until  a  very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12):  the  term 

mesh'i  (""li^Q  :  TpixairTov;  Ez-  xvi.  10)  is  of  doubt- 
ful meaning  [Silk].     The  use  of  a  mixed  material 

(TD!a3?li7:  kI^StiKov,  i-  e.  spurious,  LXX.;  avTi- 
StaKei/j.€voy.  Aquil. ;  ipi6\ivov,  Gr.  Ven.),  such 
as  wool  and  dax,  was  forbidden  (Lev.  six.  19;  Deut. 
xxii.  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to  .Joseph us 
{Ant.  iv.  8,  §  11),  that  such  was  reserved  for  the 
priests,  or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among  idolaters 
(Spencer,  Lt^g.  Heb.  Rit.  ii.  32),  but  more  probably 
with  the  viesv  of  enforcing  the  general  idea  of  purity 
and  simplicity. 

2.  Color  and  decoration.  The  prevailing  color 
of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  emplojed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller 
(Mark  ix.  3).     Some  of  the  terms  a2)plied  to  these 

materials  {e.  g.  271^,  \^'12l,  "^^n)  are  connected 
with  words  significant  of  whiteness,  while  many  of 
the  allusions  to  garments  have  special  reference  to 
this  quality  (Job  xxx\Tii.  14;  Ps.  civ.  1,  2;  Is. 
Ixiii.  3):  white  was  held  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  festive  occasions  (Eccl.  Lx.  8;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2, 
60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Rev.  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  4,  vii.  9,  13).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews :  the  ctthon-''.tli 
passim  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a  "  coat  of  divers 
colors  "  (TTOiKiKos  '•  polymitn,  Vulg.  ;  comp.  the 
Greek  Trd<r(rfiy,  II-  iii-  126,  xxii.  441),  or  a  tunic 
furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  aaTpayaKnos, 
KapircaTos,  and  Symmachus,  ^fp'Swrtis,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  tidaris,  and  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  8,  §  1).  The  latter 
is  probably  the  correct  sense,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  variegated  robes 
previously  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  EgJTJt, 
though  the  notice  of  scarlet  thread  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
28)  implies   some  acquaintance  with  dyeing,  and 

the  light  summer  robe  (^"'l?^  :  Qipicrrpov'  veil, 
A.  V.)  worn  by  Rebecca  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxiv. 
65,  xxxviii.  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  Egj'ptians  had  carried  the  art  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffs.  The  ele- 
ments of  ornamentation  were — (1)  weaving  with 
threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  2-5;  cf.  Wilkin- 
son's Kgyptiuns,  iii.  12.5);  (2)  the  introduction  of 
gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  flP.);  (3)  the 
addition  of  figur/^s,  probably  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing or  battle  scenes  (cf.  La3ard,  ii.  297),  in  the 
case  of  garments,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cherubim  were  represented  in  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi.  8,  3.5).  These 
devices  may  have  been  either  woven  into  the  stuff, 
or  cut  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards  attached 
by  needlework:  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction, 
according  to  Talmudical  ^v^ite^s,  between  cunning- 
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xoork  and  needleworJc,  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of 

the  singular  and  dual  number,  HOp'^)  needlework, 

and  C^inQp"],  needhioork  on  both  sides  (Judg.  v. 
30,  A.  v.),  though  the  latter  term  may  after  all 
be  accepted  in  a  simple  way  as  a  dual  :=  two  eni- 
broidtred  robes  (Bertheau,  Comm.  in  1.  c).  The 
account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  described  in 

Exodus.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (Hl^JStt^P, 
Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  with  silver  thread 
(.Joseph.  Ant.  xLx.  8,  §  2;  cf.  Acts  xii.  21),  were 
worn  by  royal  personages  :  other  kinds  of  em- 
broidered robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30;  Ps. 
xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
maintained  among  the  Hebrews:  the  Babylonians 
and  other  eastern  nations  (.Josh.  vii.  21 ;  Ez.  xx\ii. 
24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  excelled 
in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing  appear  to  have 
lieen  followed  up  in  Palestine:  dyed  robes  were 
imported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph.  i.  8),  par- 
ticidarly  from  Phcenicia,  and  were  not  much  used 
on  account  of  theu-  expensiveness :  purjjle  (Prov. 
xxxi.  22;  Luke  x\i.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam.  i.  24) 
were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The  sur- 
rounding nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  the  wealthy  Tjxians  (I'^.  xxvii.  7),  the 
Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  20),  the  Assyrian 
nobles  (I-3z.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian  officers  (Est.  \-iii. 
15),  are  all  represented  in  purple.  The  general  hue 
of  the  Persian  dress  was  more  brilliant  than  that 
of  the  Jews:  hence  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  12)  describes  the 

Assmans  as  vT^lDD  "'tt^SV-  lit.  clothed  in  per- 
fection ;  according  to  the  LXX.  fvirdpvcpa,  wear- 
ing robes  with  handsome  borders.      With  regard  to 

the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as   "'PI-lip 

D"^75^2^  {ridpai  BaTTTai;  A.  V.  "dyed  attire  [Ez. 
xxiii.  15];"  cf.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  654,  mitra  picta), 
some  doubt  exists  whether  the  word  rendered  dyed 
does  not  rather  mean  jUndng  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p. 
542;  Layard,  ii.  308). 

3.  The  7ia)nes,  forms,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
robes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  various  articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the 
Bible:  the  notices  are  for  the  most  part,  incidental, 
and  refer  to  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  fashions  must  have  frequently  changed: 
while  the  collateml  sources  of  information,  such  as 
sculpture,  painting,  or  contemporary  records,  are 
Imt  scanty.  The  general  characteristics  of  oriental 
dress  have  indeed  preserved  a  remarkable  uniform- 
ity in  all  ages :  the  modern  Arab  dresses  much  as 
the  ancient  Hebrew  did ;  there  are  the  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  garments,  the  former  heavy  and  warm,  the 
latter  hght,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  ample 
dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
ancient  costume,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  modern  Orientals,  supplying  in  great 
measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  representa- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  figures  which  some  have 
identified  as  Jews  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  As- 
syrian sculptures,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  en- 
dence  insufficient.     The  figures  in  the  painting  at 
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Beni  Hassan,  delineated  by  Wilkinson  (.Inc.  F.r,ypt. 
ii.  290),  and  supposed  l>y  him  to  represent  tiie  ar- 
rival of  Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  manner 
at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume:  the 
more  important  pereonuijc.s  wear  a  double  tunic,  the 
upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  o\er  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  rifjht  arm,  leaving  the  riglit 
shoulder  exposed ;  the  servants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  .skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasoiis 
for  doubting  whether  they  wei-e  really  Jews:  to 
which  we  may  a<ld  a  further  objection  that  the 
presents  which  these  persons  bring  with  them  are 
not  what  we  should  expect  from  (Jen.  xliii.  11. 
(.'ertain  figures  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at 
Bt/iistun,  near  Kermanshah,  were  supposed  by  Sir 
K.  K.  I'orter  to  represent  Samarit:uis  captured  by 
Shalmaneser:  they  are  given  in  ^'aux's  jXinereli, 
p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now  recognized  as  of 
a  later  date,  and  the  figures  e\idently  represent 
people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  are  alter- 
nately short  and  long.  Again,  certain  figures  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
Jews:  in  one  instance  the  jiresence  of  hats  and 
boots  is  the  ground  of  idtiititication  (lionomi, 
jV/ncrt-//,  p.  1!,'7;  comparing  I'an.  iii.  21);  but  if, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  original  words  in 
Dan.  ha\e  been  misunderstood  by  our  translators, 
no  conclusion  can  be  di-awn  from  the  presence  of 
these  articles.  In  another  instance  the  figures  are 
simi)ly  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  with  sleevea  leach- 
ing nejirly  to  the  cll>ow,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dress  which  was  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  East  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  what  jiarticular  nation  they  may  have 
belonge<l  to:  the  .style  of  Iie;ul-<lress  seems  an  ob- 
jection to  the  sup()Osition  that  they  are  Jews. 
These  figures  are  given  in  15ononii"s  Nineveh,  p. 
381. 

The  costume  of  the  men  and  wonun  was  very 
similar;  tiiere  wius  sufficient  difference,  however,  to 
mark  the  sex,  and   it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 

woman  to  wear  the  appendages  (^7?  ."  o-fceuij), 
such  as  the  stafT,  signet-ring,  and  other  ornaments, 
or,  according  to  Jose|)hus  (Aiif.  iv.  8,  §  4-1),  the 
weapons  of  a  man ;  as  well  as   to  a  man  to  wear 

the  outer  robe  (H  vTpti?)  of  a  woman  (Deut.  xxii. 
5);  the  reason  of  the  ])roliil>ition.  according  to 
Maimonides  (.l/oc.  Nvhurh.  iii.  ."57),  being  that  such 
was  the  practice  of  idolaters  (cf.  (.'ai-p/ov,  Apj)in\ 
p.  .514);  but  more  probably  it  was  bas(  d  uiwn  tlie 
general  jirinciple  of  iirojH'icty.  We  si  all  first  de- 
scribe the  robes  which  were  connnon  to  the  two 
sexes,  and  then  those  which  were  peculiar  to 
women. 

(1.)  The  ceOnmifh  (nSHS,  wlicuce  the  Greek 
YiTtic)  wius  the  rtio.st  essential  article  of  dress.  It 
was  a  closely  fitting  garment,  resembling  in  form 
and  use  our  xhirl,  though  unfortunately  translattil 
voiil  in  the  \.  V.  The  material  <if  which  it  wa.s 
m.ade  w.as  either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen.  I'Voni  .lo- 
.sephus's  observation  (Anl.  iii.  7.  §  4)  witli  regard 
to  the  me'il,  that  it  was  ouk  4k  Suoii/  TrfpiT^Tj^ia- 
rwv,  we  may  probably  infer  that  tlie  onlinary  rc- 
thrmclh  or  tiuiic  was  made  in  two  pieces,  wiiich  were 
sewn  togetiier  at  the  sides.  In  tiiis  ca.se  tlic  ^^itoii/ 
&d{ia(po<!  worn  by  our  I/)rd  (.lohn  xix.  2:t)  w:is 
eitiicr  a  sin;,'u!;ir  one,  or.  as  is  more  prnliabjc,  was 
the  upjior  tunic  or  int'il.  The  primitive  Cillnwtlh 
was  without  sleeves  and  reachisl  only  to  the  knee, 
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like  the  Doric  ;^<t»i/;  it  may  also  have  been,  like 
the  latter,  partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  a 
])erson  in  rapid  motion  was  exposed  (2  Sam.  vi.  20). 
-Vnothcr  kind,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
Ionian  ■)(^iTwv,  readied  to  the  wrists  and  ankles: 
such  wiis  probably  the  ce/lametli  jjnssiia  worn  by 
.lo.seph  (tien.  jixxvii.  3,  23),  and  Tamar  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  and  that  which  the  priests  wore  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2).  It  was  in  either  case  kept  close 
to  the  body  by  a  girdle  [(JiiiDi.ic],  and  the  fold 
formed  by  the  overlup[)ing  of  the  rolie  senetl  as  an 
imier  pwkef,  in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  small 
article  might  lie  carried  (.loseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  7). 
A  person  we;iring  the  cttlumtth  alone  was  described 


Fig.  1.     An  Egyptian.     (Lane's  Mo'lern  Egyptians.) 

as  m27,  naked.  A.  V.:  we  may  compare  the  use 
of  the  term  yvfiuai  as  applied  to  the  Spartan  vir- 
gins (I'lut.  Li/r.  14),  of  the  Latin  niidiis  (Virg. 
Ct'orfj.  i.  2!>!)),  and  of  our  expression  stripped. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  Saul  after  having  taken  off  his 

upper  garments  (^"^^^^,  1  Sam.  six.  24);  of 
Isaiah  (Is.  xx.  2)  when  he  ha<:l  put  off  his  sackcloth, 
which  was  usually  worn  over  the  tunic  (cf.  Jon.  iii. 
(i),  and  oidy  on  special  occasions  next  the  skin  (2 
K.  vi.  30);  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  off'  his  mil- 
itary cloak  (.\m.  ii.  Ifl ;  cf.  Liv.  iii.  23,  inennes 
Tiiulii/tie);  and  of  I'eter  without  his  fisher's  coat 
(.John  xxi.  7).  The  same  expression  is  elsewhere 
a])plied  to  the  poorly  clad  (Job  xxii.  6;  Is.  Iviii.  7; 
.lames  ii.  1.5). 

The  al)Ove  wood-cut  (fig.  1)  represents  the  sim- 
plest style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose  shirt  or 
cei)nmeth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  The  same  rolie,  with  the  addition  of  the 
girdle,  is  shown  in  fii;.  4. 

In  fiii.  2  we  ha\c  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  mod- 
ern Hcdouin:  the  tunic  overlaps  the  girdle  at  the 
waist,  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  .serves  as  a 
])ocket.  Over  the  tunic  he  wears  the  (dtba,  or 
striped  jilaid,  wliicii  completes  his  costume. 

(2.)  The  md'ui  (^^^^)  apjiears  to  have  been  a 
wrapi>er  of  fine  linen  {crivZuiv,  I.XX.).  which  might 
be  used  in  various  ways,  but  esjx'cially  as  a  night- 
shirt. (Mark  xiv.  .M;  cf.  Iler.  ii.  !'.5;  Schleusner'g 
/,c.r.  in  iV.  '/'.  s.  v.).  The  Hel>n'w  term  is  given 
in  the  .Syriac  N.  T.  as  —  ffovhipwv  (l.nke  xix.  20). 
and  Xtyrtov  (John  xiii.  4).     The  material  or  rol)e 
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is  mentioned  in  Jiidg.  xiv.  12,  13  (slieef,  sf.irf, 
A.  v.),  Prov.  xxxi.  24,  and  Is.  iii.  23  (_fiiie  Itiien, 
A.  V. ) ;  but  in  none  of  these  passages  is  there  any- 
thing to  decide  its  specific  meaning.  The  Tal- 
mudioal   writers    occasionally    describe    the    i:iUlli 


Fig.  2.     A  Bedouin.     (Lynch,  Dead  Sea.) 

[tallith,  or  talletK]  under  that  name,  as  being  made 
of  fine  linen:  hence  Lightfoot  (h'xercitntions  on 
Mark  xiv.  51)  identifies  the  cnvSwu  worn  by  the 
young  man  as  a  ialith,  which  he  had  put  on  in 
liis  haste  without  his  other  garments. 

(3.)  The  meHl  ( v"'2?p)  was  an  upper  or  second 
tunic,  the  difference  being  that  it  was  longer  than 
the  first.  It  is  hence  termed  in  the  LXX.  uiroSv- 
T7JS  TroSrjprjs,  and  probably  in  this  sense  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  cethoneth  passim  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18), 
implying  that  it  reached  down  to  the  feet.  The 
sacerdotal  me'il  is  elsewhere  descrilied.  [Pkiest.] 
As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was  worn  by 
kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
14:),  nobles  (.Job  i.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam.  ii.  19). 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  term  is 
used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages,  and  not 

rather  in  its  broad  etymological  sense  (from  7^tt, 
to  cover),  for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be  worn 
over  the  cethoneth.  In  the  LXX.  the  renderings 
vary  between  iirevSvTris  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  18;  1  Sam.  ii.  19,  Theodot.),  a  term  properly 
applied  to  an  upper  garment,  and  specially  used  in 
John  xxi.  7  for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  Syrian  fishermen  (Theophyl.  in  l.  c), 
SiirXots  (1  Sam.  ii.  19,  xv.  27,  xxiv.  4,  11,  xxviii. 
14;  Job  xxix.  14),  Ifxaria  (Job  i.  20),  ffroKri  (1 
Chr.  XV.  27;  Job  ii.  12),  and  vitoSvttjs  (Ex.  xxxix. 
21;  Lev.  viii.  7),  showing  that  generally  speaking 
it  was  regarded  as  an  upper  garment.  This  fur- 
ther appears  from  the  passages  in  which  notice  of 
it  occurs :  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  4  it  is  the  "  robe  "  which 
Jonathan  first  takes  off;  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14  it  is 
the  "mantle"  in  which  Samuel  is  enveloped;  in  1 
Sam.  XV.  27,  it  is  the  "  mantle,"  the  skirt  of  which 

is  rent  (cf.  1  K.  xi.  30,  where  the  Htt  vJi)  is  sim- 
ilarly  treated);  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4,  it  is  the  "robe," 

under  which  Saul  slept  (generally  the  "Tp.T^  was  so 
used);  and  in  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12,  it  is  the  "mantle  " 
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which  he  rends  (cf.  Ezr.  ix.  3,  5);  in  these  passages 
it  evidently  describes  an  outer  robe,  whether  the 
simldh,  or  the  rnt'U  itself  used  as  a  simldh.  AVhere 
two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Luke  iii.  11)  as  being 
worn  at  the  same  time,  the  second  would  be  a  ;««'?'/  ; 
travellers  generally  wore  two  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5, 
§7),  but  the  practice  was  forbidden  to  the  disciples 
(Matt.  X.  10:  Luke  ix.  3). 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
modern  Egypt  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the  customs  of 
the  Hehrews.  In  addition  to  the  shirt,  they  wear 
a  long  vest  of  striped  silk  and  cotton,  called  kaftan, 
descending  to  the  ankles,  and  with  ample  sleeves, 
so  that  the  hands  may  be  concealed  at  pleasure. 
The  girdle  surrounds  this  vest.  The  outer  robe 
consists  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  called  gibbeJi,  with 
sleeves  reachuig  nearly  to  the  wrist.  In  colJ 
weather  the  abbn  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 


Fig.  3.      An  Egypti:\D  of  the  upper  classe.'f.     (Lane.) 

(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment  consisted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  probably  re- 
sembling in  shape  a  S>-'otch  plaid.  The  size  and 
texture  would  vary  with  the  means  of  the  wearer. 
The   Hebrew   terms  referring  to   it  are  —  simldh 

(Hv^Ii^,  occasionally  Tl'uTtp),  which  appears  to 
have  had  the  broadest  sense,  and  sometimes  is  put 
for  clothes  generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  34;  Ex. 
iii.  22,  xxii.  9;  Deut.  x.  18;  Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1), 
though  once  used  specifically  of  the  warrior's  cloak 

(Is.  ix.  5);  beged  (^3?)•  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a  handsome  and  substantial 
character  (Gen.  xxvii.  15,  xli.  42;  Ex.  xxviii.  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  10;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9;  Is.  Ixiii.  1);  cesuth 

(n^D3),  appropriate  to  passages  where  covering  or 
protection  is  the  prominent  idea  (Ex.  xxii.  26 ;  Job 

xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19);  and  lastly  kbihh  (ttJ^l^?), 
usual  in  poetry,  but  specially  applied  to  a  warrior's 
cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  priests'  vestments  (2  K.  x. 
22),  and  royal  apparel  (Esth.  vi.  11,  viii.  15).     A 

cognate  term  {nudbush  (tC^Sv^)  describes  .specif- 
ically a  state-dress,  whether  as  used  in  a  royal 
household  (1  K.  x.  5;  2  Chr.  ix.  4),  or  for  religious 
festivals  (2  K.  x.  22):  elsewhere  it  is  used  generally 
for  robes  of  a  handsome  character  (Job  xxvii.  16; 
Is.   Ixiii.   3;  Ez.   xvi.   13;  Zeph.   i.   8).     Another 
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term,  mad  (Tl^)?  ^'''h   i*^*  derivatives  iT^^  (Ps. 

exxxiii.  2),  and  IIQ  (2  Sam.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  xix.  4), 
is  expressive  of  the  hnf/llt  of  the  Hel)rew  <rarnieiits 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12,  xviii.  4),  and  is  specifically  applied 
to  a  lon<j  cloak  (.hidt;.  iii.  IG;  2  Satn.  xx.  S),  and 
to  the  priest's  coat  (I^v.  vi.  10).  The  (ireek  terms 
i/uttTioi/  and  (ttoKt]  express  the  corresponding;  idea, 
the  latter  being  specially  appropriate  to  rolies  of 
more  than  ordinary  grandeur  (1  Mace.  x.  21,  xiv. 
!);  Mark  xii.  38,  xvi.  5;  Luke  xv.  22,  xx.  4G;  liev. 
vi.  11,  vii.  !),  l.'i);  the  y^ndiv 'Mm\  iixariov  (Itniiru, 
P'lUium,  Vulg. ;  will,  cloak,  A.  \ .)  are  hruught 
into  juxtaposition  in  Matt.  v.  40  and  Acts  ix.  .{9. 
The  bi'ijtd  might  be  worn  in  various  ways,  either 
wrapped  round  tlie  body,  or  worn  over  the  shouklers, 

like  a  shawl,  with  the  ends  or  "skirts"  (D''D33  : 
TTTiovyia-  taif/uli)  hanging  down  in  front;  or  it 
miglit  be  thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the 


Figs.  4,  5.     Egyptians  of  the  lottcr  orders.     (Lane.) 

5ice  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Msth.  vi.  12).  The  ends  were 
skirted  with  a  fringe  and  Iwund  with  a  dark  ])urple 
ribbon  (Num.  xv.  38).    It  was  confined  at  the  waist 

by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold  (PTl  :  kSKitos-  sbiui'), 
formed  by  the  overlaj)ping  of  the  robe,  served  as  a 
pocket  in  which  a  considerable  (juantity  of  articles 
might  be  carrietl  (2  K.  iv.  .'JO;  I's.  Ixxix.  12;  Hag. 
ii.  12;  Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  5(i),  or  a.s  a  purse 
(I'rov.  xvii.  2-'i,  xxi.  14;  Is.  Ixv.  6,  7;  Jer.  xxxii. 
18:   Luke  vi.  .'JS). 

The  ordiniiry  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe, 
called  nbbn  or  (thihjih,  at  the  present  time,  is  ex- 
liiliited  in  figs.  2  an<l  .">.  The  arms,  when  falling 
down,  are  completely  covered  by  if,  as  in  fig.  .">: 
but  in  Iioldiiig  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm  is  exposed,  .as  in  ti::.  2. 

The  dress  of  the  women  flittered  from  tliatof  the 
men  in  regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  rclhontlfi 
being  worn  e<iually  by  both  sexes  (Cant.  v.  '.]). 
The  names  of  their  distinctivt-  robes  were  :ts  fol- 
lows:—(1)  milpmh'illi  (nnCt?^  :  rrtplCaina- 
pnUiuin,  linledinin :  veil,  iriiii/ilf,  \.  V.),  a  kin<l 
of  shawl  (Kuth  iii.  1.');  Is.  iii.  22);  (2)  miCiiti)i>hi'ili 

(nClSVO:  pdlliilnm:  mantle,   A.    V.),   anotlier 
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kind  of  shawl  (Is.  iii.  22),  but  how  diflering  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  we  know  not;  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  first  name  is  expansiwi, 

of  the  second,  enrthiping:  (3)  tsd'iph  (^"^^2 : 
OeptcTTpoV-  ftd,  A.  \ .),  a  rol)e  worn  by  Rebecca 
on  approaching  Isaac  ((ien.  xxi  v.  65),  and  by  Ta^ 
mar  when  she  assumed  the  guise  of  a  harlot  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14,  I'J);  it  was  probably,  as  the  LXX. 
represents  it,  a  light  sunnuer  dress  of  handsome 
appearance  (nepie^aKe  rh  depicrrpov  Kal  f/coA- 
\tt>Trl(Taro,  Gen.  xxxviii.  14),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, so  that  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  head  at 

pleasure;  (4)  rudid  ("T^"!"!I!  :  A.  V.  "veil"),  a 
similar  robe  (Is.  iii.  23;  Cant.  v.  7),  and  sul)sti- 
tuted  for  the  tsd'iph  hi  the   Chaldee  version:  we 


Fig.  6.     An  Ivz-viptiau  Woman.     (Lane.) 

may  conceive  of  these  robes  as  resembling  the 
/le/ilinn  of  the  (iroeks,  which  might  lie  worn  over 
the  head,  as  represented  in  Hie/,  (if  Ant.  p.  88-5,  or 
again  a.s  resembling  the  lialiarali  and  mihiyth  of 
the    modern    Lgyjitians    (Lane,    i.    73,    75) ;     (5) 

pethiyil  (v"'2"'ilS  :  ^irwv  fie(roir6p<l)vpos'-  stom- 
arlwr,  A.  V.),  a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  significant  of  a  gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  iii. 
24);  to  the  various  explanations  enumerated  by 
(iesenius  (Thes.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one  pro- 
posed by  Saalschiitz   (Arcln'icl.   i.  31),  NHS,  nule 

OT/(K>ligli,  and  7^2.  pleasure,  in  which  case  it  = 
unbridled  plenaure,  and  has  no  reference  to  dress 
at  all;  (0)  (///(/w?(w  (D'*3''b2.  Is.  iii.  23).  also  a 
doubtful  word,  explained  in'  the  LXX.  as  a  tnins- 
parent  dress,  i.  c.  of  gatize  (Zia(pavi)  \aKwviKi)'- 
Schroeder  (r/e  Vest.  Mid.  lUli.  p.  311)  supports 
this  view,  but  more  probably  the  word  means,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  <iltsses.  The  garments  of  females 
were    terminated    by   an    ami)le    border   or  fringe 

('b3U7,  bW  :  oiriadia:  ■<'kirt-<),  which  concealed 
the  feet  (Is.  xlvii.  2:  .ler.  xiii.  22). 

Figs,  fi  and  7  illustrate  some  <>f  the  jjeculiarities 
of  feniide  dress:  the  former  is  an  I'".gyptiaii  womaii 
(in  her  walking  dress) :  the  latter  re|iresents  a  dre.ss, 
probably  of  great  aiitiipiity,  still  worn  liy  the  peas- 
ants in  the  south  of  I'.gypt :  the  outer  robe,  or 
huliikujih,  is  a  large  [lieoe   of  woolen   stuff  wound 
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round  the  body,  the  upper  parts  being  attac'.ied  ;' 
the  shoulders:  another  piece  of  the  same  stuff  i^ 
used  for  the  head-veil,  or  tarhah. 
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Fig.  7.     A  woman  of  the  southern  province  of  Upper 
Egypt.     (Lane.) 

Having  now  completed  our  description  of  He- 
brew dress,  we  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
selection  of  equivalent  terms  in  our  own  language. 
It  must  at  once  strike  everj'  Biblical  student  as  a 
great  defect  in  our  Authorized  Version  that  the 
same  English  word  should  represent  various  Hebrew 
words;  e.  _r/.  that  "veil"  should  be  promiscuously 
used  for  rddid  (Is.  iii.  2-3),  tsd'iph  (Gen.  xxiv.  65), 
mitpachath  (Ruth  iii.  1.5),  niasveh  (Ex.  xxxiv.  33); 
"robe"  for  me'U  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  cetJwneth  (Is. 
xxii.  21),  (uklereth  (Jon.  iii.  6),  salmdli  (Mic.  ii.  8); 
"mantle"  for  me'il  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  addereth  (1 
K.  xix.  13),  iwC atdphah  (Is.  iii.  22);  and  "coat" 
for  vie'il  (1  Sam.  ii.  10),  cethoneth  (Gen.  iii.  21): 
and  conversely  that  different  English  words  should 
be  promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew  one,  as 
me'il  is  translated  "  coat,"  "  robe,"  "  mantle;  "  ad- 
dereth "robe,"  "mantle."  Uniformity  would  be 
desirable,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  so  that 
the  English  reader  might  understand  that  the  same 
Hebrew  term  occurred  in  the  original  text,  where 
the  same  English  term  was  found  in  the  translation. 
Beyond  uniformity,  correctness  of  translation  would 
also  be  desirable:  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  in 
the  subject  of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  cus- 
toms and  associations  are  so  widely  at  variance  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  East,  is  very  great. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cethoneth :  at  once  an  under- 
garment, and  yet  not  unfrequently  worn  without 
anything  over  it;  a  shirt,  as  being  worn  next  the 
skin ;  and  a  ruit,  as  being  the  upper  garment  worn 
in  a  house:  deprive  the  Helirew  of  his  cethoneth, 
and  he  was  positively  naked ;  deprive  the  English- 
man of  his  coat,  and  he  has  under-garments  still. 
The  beged  agaui :  in  shape  probably  like  a  Scotch 
jil'ud,  but  the  use  of  such  a  term  would  be  unin- 
telligible to  the  minds  of  English  peasantry;  in  use 
unlike  any  garment  with  which  we  are  fiimiliar,  for 
we  only  wear  a  grent-cont  or  a  cloak  in  bad 
weather,  whereas  the  Hebrew  and  his  beged  were 
inseparable.  With  such  difficulties  attending  the 
subject,  any  attempt  to  render  the  Hebrew  terms 


nnist  be,  more  or  less,  a  comjn'omise  between  cor- 
rectness and  modern  usage;  and  the  English  terms 
which  we  are  about  to  propose  must  be  regarded 
merely  in  the  light  of  suggestions.  Ctthoneth  an- 
swers in  many  respects  to  "frock:"  the  sailor's 
"frock"  is  constantly  worn  next  the  skin,  and 
either  with  or  without  a  coat  over  it;  the  "smock- 
frock"  is  familiar  to  us  as  an  upper  gaiinent,  and 
stiU  as  a  kind  of  undress.  In  shape  and  material 
these  correspond  with  cethoneth,  and  Uke  it,  the 
term  "frock"  is  applied  to  both  sexes.  In  the 
sacerdotal  dress  a  more  technical  term  might  be 
used:  "vestment,"  in  its  specific  sense  as  =  the 
chasuble,  or  casidn.  would  represent  it  very  aptly. 
3fem  may  perhaps  he  best  rendered  "gown,"  for 
this  too  applies  to  both  sexes,  and,  when  to  men, 
always  in  an  official  sense,  as  the  academic  gown, 
the  alderman's  gown,  the  barrister's  gown,  just  as 
me''U  appears  to  have  represented  an  official,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  special  dress.  In  sacerdotal  dress 
"alb"  exactly  meets  it,  and  retains  still,  m  the 
Greek  church,  the  very  name,  poderis,  by  which 
the  mt'il  is  described  in  the  LXX.  The  sacerdotal 
ephod  approaches,  perhaps,  most  nearly  to  the  term 
"pall,"  the  wfiO(p6piov  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
we  may  compare  with  the  iTvwjxis  of  the  LXX. 
Addtieth  answers  in  several  respects  to  "pelisse," 
although  this  term  is  now  applied  almost  exclu- 
sively to  female  dress.  Iiad'm=  "linen  wrapper." 
Simldh  we  would  render  "garment,"  and  in  the 
plural  "clothes,"'  as  the  broadest  term  of  the  kind; 
beged,  "vestment,"  as  being  of  superior  quality; 
lebiish,  "robe,"  as  still  superior;  mad,  "cloak,"  as 
being  long;  and  malbiish,  "dress,"  in  the  specific 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  unfrequently  used 
as^fine  dress.  In  female  costume  mitpachath 
might  be  rendered  "  shawl,"  ma^atdphdh  "  mantle,'' 
tsd'iph  "  handsome  dress,"  rddid  "  cloak." 

In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  have  thus 
far  extracted  from  the  Bil)le,  we  have  in  the  Tal- 
mudical    writers   an    entirely   new   nomenclature. 

The  taliih  [tallith  or  talll''th'\  {rv>'^)  is  frequently 
noticed;  it  was  made  of  fine  linen,  and  hud  a  fringe 
attached  to  it,  like  the  beged ;  it  was  of  ample  di- 
mensions, so  that  the  head  might  be  enveloped  in 
it,  as  was  usual  among  the  Jews  in  the  act  of 

prayer.  The  kolbin  (^'^3v"lp)  was  probably  an- 
other name  for  the  ialith,  derived  from  the  Greek 
Ko\6fiiov\  Epiphanius  (i.  15)  represents  the  aro- 
\ai.  of  the  Pharisees  as  identical  with  the  Dalniat- 
ica  or  the  Colobium  ;  the  latter,  as  known  to  us, 
was  a  close  tunic  without   sleeves.      The  chdliik 

(pIvH)  was  a  woolen   shirt,  worn  as  an  under 

tunic.  The  mact&ren  (^"Tlt^pXS)  was  a  mantle 
or  outer  garment  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Exercitations  on 
Matt.   v.   40;    Mark   xiv.    51;   Luke  ix.   3,  &c.). 

Gloves  (rr^Dp  or  ^3)  are  also  noticed  ( Celim, 
xvi.  6,  xxiv.  15,  xxvi.  3),  not,  however,  as  worn  for 
luxury,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  hands  in  man- 
ual labor. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  Gir- 
dle; Handkerchief;  Headdke.ss;  Hem  of 
Garment;  Sandals;  Shoes;  Veil. 

The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  the  Persians  is  de- 
scribed in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  have  been 
variously  understood,  but  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (i.  195,  vii.  61) 
in    the    following    manner:  —  (1)    The   sarbdlin 
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(P72")P:  A.  V.  "  coats  ")  =  avo4upi5€S  or 
(Jrawtis,  wliich  were  the  distinctive  feature  in  tlie 
Persian  as  compared  witli  the  Hebrew  dress;  (2) 

the  pallhii  (127^125:  A.  V.  "  hosen  " )  = /cjfliiv  wo- 
5»)f6K:/)$   AiVeof  or   inner   tunic;   (3)  the  carbelu 

(Sv2"1!3  :  A.  V.  "liaf')  =  o\Aos  etplvfos  Kt- 
diiv  or  ujiper  tunic,  corresponding  to  the  nie'i/  of 
the  Hebrews;  (4)  tlie  hlnhh  (K'-lsb  :  A.  V.  '')rxv- 
ment  " )  ^  ;^Aoi//5io»'  \evK6i  nr  cloak,  whicli  was 
worn,  lilte  the  bci/ct/,  over  .ill.  In  addition  to 
these  terms,  we  have  notice  of  a  roite  of  state  of 

fine  linen,  lurric  ("TI'^TDi^  :  SidSrjixa-  striciim pnl- 
tiiiin),  so  called  from  its  ample  dinien.sions  (listh. 
viii.  l.j).  The  .same  expression  is  used  in  the 
Chaldee  for  jnirjilt-  t/(iriiiiiit.<  in  Vlx.  xxvii.  10. 

The  references  to  tjreck  or  Koman  dress  are  few: 
the  ;^Aa;uuy  (2  Mace.  xii.  35;  Matt,  xxvii.  28) 
was  either  the  pnlml'imcniiiin,  the  military  scarf 
of  the  Uoman  soldiery,  or  the  (jreek  clilamys  it- 
self, which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors 
(Diet,  of  Aiit.  art.  Clil  iiiii/.i)  ;  it  w:i.s  especially 
worn  by  officers.  The  travellina;  cloa/:  ((()f\6i/rjs) 
referred  to  by  St.  I'aul  (2  Tim.  iv.  l-'J)  is  generally 
identified  with  the  lioman  /Henutu,  of  which  it  may 
be  a  corruption:   the   Talnnidical   writers   have  a 

similar  name  (^Vbs  or  S''3''bD).  It  is,  how- 
ever, otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for 
carrying  clothes  or  books  (( 'on\  beare,  St.  Paul,  ii. 
499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  important,  nio.stly  arising 
from  the  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
outer  garments.  The  bei/eif,  for  instance,  could  be 
applied  to  many  purjwses  i)esides  its  proper  use  as 
a  vestment;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a 
burden  (Kx.  xii.  34;  Judg.  viii.  2.5;  I'rov.  xxx.  4), 
a.s  liuth  used  her  shawl  {Ruth  iii.  1.5);  or  to  wrap 
up  an  article  (1  Sam.  xxi.  !));  or  again  as  an  iiii- 
projiijjlu  saddle  (Matt.  xxi.  7).  Us  most  impor- 
tant use,  however,  was  a  coverlet  at  night  (K\. 
xxii.  27 ;  Iiuth  iii.  9 ;  Ez.  xvi.  8 ).  whence  the  word 
is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix.  l-'i; 
1  K.  i.  1);  the  IJedouin  a|)[)lies  his  abbn  to  a  sim- 
ilar purpose  (Niel)ulir,  l)t:<ciij)l'nm,  p.  .'jfi).  On 
this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after 
sunset  (Kx.  xxii.  2(>;  I)eut.  xxiv.  12,  13  ;  cf. 
Job  xxii.  0,  xxiv.  7;  Am.  ii.  8).  The  cu.stom  of 
placing  garments  in  pawn  appears  to  have  been  very 

common,  so  much  so  that  t2"13V,  y>W(/e  =  a  gar- 
ment (Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13);  the  accunndation  of  such 
pledges  is  referred  to  in   Hab.   ii.  6   (that  loadtth 

himself  with  tD^^!?37,  i.  e.  pUihjes ;  where  the  A. 

V.  following  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  reads  13"'^,  2V, 

"thick  day");  this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  our  I/ord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up  the 
Ifjiirwv-'betieil,  in  which  they  slei)t.  as  well  as  the 
^ndiiu  (M;itt.  V.  40).  .\t  the  present  day  it  is  not 
umisual  to  seize  tiie  iiblxi  xs  c<)m|)ensatii>n  for  an 
injury:  an  instance  is  given  in  Wort^iln-t's  NyriVi, 
i.  29.3. 

The  loose,  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  syndxilical  actions;  n-nd- 
ing  them  was  expressive  of  various  emofions,  a.s 
grief  ((Jen.  xxxvii.  29,34:  .loi)  i.  21):  2  Sam.  i.  2) 
[MoritMN<i|.  fear  (1  K.  xxi.  27:  2  K.  xxii.  II. 
19),  indignation   (2  K.  v.  7,  xi.   14;    Matt.  xxvi. 
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G.5),  or  despair  (.Tudg.  xi.  35;  Esth.  iv.  1):  gen- 
erally the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  ((ien. 
xxxvii.  34;  .Job  i.  20,  ii.  12),  o(;casionally  the  innc 
(2  Sam.  XV.  32),  and  occasionally  liotli  (I'Lzr.  ix. 
3;  Matt.  xxvi.  65.  comi)ared  with  Mark  xiv.  03). 
Shaking  the  garments,  or  shaking  the  dust  oflF 
them,  was  a  sign  of  renunciation  (.\cts  xviii.  6); 
spreading  them  before  a  ]>erson,  of  loyalty  and  joy- 
ous recejjtion  (2  K.  ix.  13;  Matt.  xxi.  8):  wrapping 
them  round  the  head,  of  awe  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  of 
grief  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Ksth.  vi.  12;  .Jer.  xiv.  3, 
4);  casting  them  oft",  of  excitement  (Acts  xxii.  23); 
laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplication  (1  Sam.  xv. 
27:   Is.  iii.  0,  iv.  1;  Zech.  viii.  23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient 
for  active  exercise;  hence  the  outer  garments  were 
either  left  in  the  house  by  a  j)erson  working  close 
l)y  (Matt.  xxiv.  18),  or  were  thrown  off  when  the 
occa-sion  arose  (Mark  x.  50;  .John  xiii.  4;  Acts  vii. 
58) ;  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
person  travelling,  they  were  girded  up  (1  K.  xviii. 
40;  2  K.  iv.  2!l,  ix.  1;  1  I'et.  i.  13);  on  entering 
a  house  the  upper  giu'nient  was  probably  laid  aside 
and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acts  xii.  8).  In  a 
sitting  ix)sture  the  garments  concealed  the  feet; 
this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi.  2; 
see  Ix)wth's  note).  The  proverliial  expression  in 
1  Sam.  XXV.  22;  1  K.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21;  2  K.  ix.  8, 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  lengtii  of  the  gar- 
ments, which  made  anotlier  haliit  more  natural  (cf. 
Her.  ii.  35;  Xen.  Ci/mp.  i.  2,  §  10:  .Ammian. 
Marcell.  xxiii.  0);  the  expression  is  variously  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  lomsf  or  the  youiitjcst  of  the 
people  ((Jesen.  Thcs.  p.  1397;  .lahn,  Architol.  i. 
8.  §  120).  To  cut  the  garments  short  was  the 
grossest  insult  that  a  .Jew  could  receive  (2  Sam.  x. 

4;  the  word  there  used,  XV2.  is  peculiarly  expressive 
of  the  leui^h  of  the  garments).  'I'o  raise  the 
border  or  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress  was  a  similar 
insult,  im])lying  her  unchastity  (Is.  xlvii.  2;  Jer. 
xiii.  22,  20;  Xah.  iii.  5). 

The  ]iutting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the 
ea.se  with  wliich  it  was  accom])lishe<l,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to;  the  Hebrew  ex])rcssions  for  the 
first  of  these  operations,  as  regards  the  outer  robe, 

are  ttJ3^,  to  put  on,  HDV,  nD3,  and  ^t^V, 
lit.  to  corer,  the  three  latter  having  s|)e<-ial  reference 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  roljes;  and  for  the  second 

t^tt^S,  lit.  to  exjmn/l,  which  w.as  the  natund  result 
of  taking  off  a  wide,  Icvise  garment.  The  case  of 
these  operations  forms  the  point  of  comp.ari.son  in 
I's.  cii.  20;  Jer.  xliii.  12.     In  the  case  of  closely 

fitting  robes  the  expre-ssion  is  "^5'^>  ^^-  *"  .'/""''i 
which  is  applied  to  the  ei)bod  (1  .Sam.  ii.  18:  2 
Sam.  vi.  14),  to  s.ackcloth  (2  .Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Is.  xxxii. 
11;  Jer.  iv.  8):  the  u.se  of  the  term  may  illustrate 
(Jen.  iii.  7,  where  the  g-armeuts  uscfl   by  our  first 

parents  are  called  n"1-P  (.\.  V.  "  aprons  "),  prob- 
ably meaning  such  as  could  be  wound  round  the 
body.  The  converse  term  is  FinQ,  to  looiten,  or 
unbind  (I's.  xxx.  11 ;  Is.  xx.  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews 
was  consideralile.     A  single  suit  consisted  of  an 

under  and  iip|KT  gannent,  and  was  U'rmeil  ^jTl? 
□"'"T25  (o-toAtj  ifiarlwy,  i.  c.  nppni-otus  rettium 
I,XX.;  Judg.  xvii.  10).      Where  more  titan  one  w 
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spoken  of,  the  suits  are  termed  mS'^YG  {aWaa- 
arSfxevai  <TTo\a.i\  cf.  Horn.  Od.  viii.  249,  etfiara 
e ^71  fio 1 0d'-  chnnyes  of  raiment,  A.  V.)-  These 
formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  usual 
presents  among  Orientals  (Harmer,  Observntions, 
ii.  379  fF. );  five  (Gen.  xlv.  22)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Judg. 
xiv.  12,  19).  The  highest  token  of  affection  was 
to  present  the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  giver  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  4;  cf.  Horn.  //.  vi.  230;  Ilarmer,  ii. 
388).  The  presentation  of  a  robe  in  many  instances 
amounted  to  installation  or  investiture  (Gen.  xli. 
42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Is.  xxii.  21;  cf.  Morier,  Secoml 
Journey,  p.  93 ) ;  on  the  other  hand,  taking  it  away 
amounted  to  dismissal  J[rom  office  (2  Mace.  iv.  38). 
The  production  of  the  best  robe  was  a  mark  of 
special  honor  in  a  household  (Luke  xv.  22).  The 
number  of  robes  thus  received  or  kept  in  store  for 
presents  was  very  large,  and  formed  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (Job  xxvii. 
16;  Matt.  vi.  19;  James  v.  2),  so  that  to  have 
clothing  =  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful  (Is.  iii.  6, 
7).  On  grand  occasions  the  entertainer  offered 
becoming  robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on  Parables, 
p.  231).     Hence  in  large  households  a  wardrobe 

(rTn/n7^)  was  required  for  their  preservation  (2 
K.  X.  22;  cf.  Harmer,  ii.  382),  superintended  by  a 
special  officer  named  D'^'lHSTl  ipCi7,  keeper  of 
the  w  irdrobe  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22).     Robes  reserved 

for  special  occasions  are  termed  m^  vHtt  (A.  V. 
"changeable  suits";  Is.  iii.  22;  Zech.  iii.  4),  be- 
cause laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  color  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  generally  white;  hence  a  spot  or  stain 
readily  showed  itself  (Is.  bciii.  3;  Jude  23;  Rev. 
iii.  4);  reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiii.  47  ff.  to  a 
greenish  or  reddish  spot  of  a  leprous  character. 
Jahn  (Archaiol.  i.  8,  §  135)  conceives  this  to  be  not 
the  result  of  leprosy,  but  the  depredations  of  a 
small  insect;  but  Schilling  (de  Lepra,  p.  192) 
states  that  leprosy  taints  clothes,  and  adds  "  sunt 
macute  omnino  indelebiles  et  potius  incrementum 
capere  quam  minui  sub  his  lavationibus  videntur  " 
(Knobel,  Comni.  in  1.  c.).  Frequent  washings  and 
the  application  of  the  fuller's  art  were  necessary  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress.     [Soap  ; 

EULLEU.] 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  upon 
women  in  a  family  (I'rov.  xxxi.  22;  Acts  ix.  39); 
little  art  was  required  in  what  we  may  term  the 
tailoring  department ;  the  garments  came  forth  for 
the  most  part  ready-made  from  the  loom,  so  that 
the  weaver  supplanted  the  tailor.     The  references 

to  sewing  are  therefore  few:  the  term  ~1Dj*^  (Gen. 
iii.  7;  Job  xvi.  15;  Fxcl.  iii.  7;  Ez.  xiii.  18)  was 
a{jplied  by  the  latei  Jews  to  mendiny  rather  than 
making  clothes. 

The  Hebrews  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex 
travagance  in  dress;  Isaiah  in  particular  (iii.  16 
ff.)  dilates  on  the  numerous  robes  and  ornaments 
worn  by  the  women  of  his  day.  The  same  subject 
is  referred  to  in  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ez.  xvi.  10;  Zeph.  i. 
8,  and  Ecclus.  xi.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  1  Tim.  ii. 
9 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  3.  W.  L.  B. 
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"  ■'  Sicera  Hebreeo  sermone  omnis  potio  nuncupatur, 
qua^  inebriare  potest,  sive  ilia.  i{\i;v  frumeiito  conficitur 
(iTw  pomoruiu  surso,  aut  cum  favi  J«coquuiitur  iu  dul- 
40 


DRINK,  STRONG  C^tt? :  (rUipa,  Lue'flT,; 
/nfdufffia  ;  olvos  '•  sicera ;  tbrietaa ;  omne  quod 
iiiebriare  potest;  ^w<io]).  The  Hebrew  term 
shecdr,  in  its  etjnnological  sense,  applies  to  any 
beverage  that  had  intoxicaliny  quaUties.  It  is 
generally  found  connected  with  wine,  either  as  an 
exhaustive  expression  for  all  other  liquors  (e.  g. 
Judg.  xiii.  4;  Luke  i.  15),  or  as  parallel  to  it,  par- 
ticularly in  poetical  passages  (e.  g.  Is.  v.  11;  Mic. 
ii.  11);  in  Num.  xxviii.  7  and  Fs.  bcix.  12,  how- 
ever, it  stands  by  itself  and  must  be  regarded  as 
including  wuie.  The  Bible  itse^  throws  little  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  mixtures  described  under 
this  term.  We  may  infer  from  Obnt.  viii.  2  that 
the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the 
juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the  grape  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  wine:  the  pomegranate,  which  is 
there  noticed,  was  probably  one  out  of  many  fruits 
so  used.  In  Is.  xxiv.  9  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  siceetness  of  some  kind  of  strong  drink.  In 
Num.  xxviii.  7  strong  drink  is  clearly  used  as 
equivalent  to  wine,  which  was  ordered  in  Ex.  xxix. 
40.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  term  in 
later  times  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of  Je- 
rome (Kp.  ad  Nepot.O'),  as  well  as  other  sources  of 
information,  from  which  we  may  state  that  the  fol- 
lowing beverages  were  known  to  the  Jews:  (1.) 
Beer,  which  was  largely  consumed  in  Egypt  under 
the  name  of  zythus  (Herod,  ii.  77;  Diod.  Sic.  i. 
34),  and  was  thence  introduced  into  Palestine 
(Mishn.  Pesach.  3,  §  1).  It  was  made  of  barley; 
certain  herbs,  such  as  lupin  and  skirrett,  were  used 
as  substitutes  for  hops  (Colum.  x.  114).  The 
boozah  of  modern  Egypt  is  made  of  barley-bread, 
crumbled  in  water,  and  left  until  it  has  fermented 
(Lane,  i.  131):  the  Arabians  mix  it  with  spices 
(Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i.  213),  as  described  in  Is. 
v.  22.  The  Mishna  (1.  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term 
shecdr  more  especially  to  a  Median  drink,  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  beer  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  modern  boozah  ;  the  Edomite  chomet.t,  noticed 
in  tlie  same  place,  was  probably  another  kind  of 
beer,  and  may  have  held  the  same  position  among 
the  Jews  that  bitter  beer  does  among  ourselves.  (2.) 
Cider,  which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  (  Terum.  11, 
§  2)  as  apple-toine.  (3.)  Honey-wine,  of  which  there 
were  two  sorts,  one  like  the  olySfieKi  of  the  Gfteks, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  {Shabb.  20,  §  2; 
Terum.  11,  §  1)  under  a  Hebraized  form  of  that 
name,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and 
pepper;  the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  termed  debash  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
dibs  by  the  modern  Syrians,  resembUng  the  e\|/Tjyuo 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  defrutum  of  the  Romans, 
and  simibrly  used,  being  mixed  either  with  wine 
milk,  or  water.  (4.)  JDate-ioine,  which  was  aU* 
manufactured  in  Egypt  {oho^  ^olvikvCos,  Herod, 
ii.  86,  iii.  20).  It  was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit 
in  water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  xiv.  19,  §  3). 
A  similar  method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  not  mashed  (Burckhardt's  Arabia, 
ii.  204):  the  palm-wine  of  modern  Egypt  is  the 
sap  of  the  tree  itself,  obtained  by  making  an  in- 
cision into  its  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.  174).  (5.) 
Various  otlier  fruits  and  vegetables  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (xiv.  19)  as  suppl3-ing  materials  ior  fac- 
titious or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  millet,  the 


cem  et  barbaram  potionem,  aut  palmarum  fructus  ex- 
priinuntur  in  liquurum,  coctisque  fru^ibus  aqua  pio 
guior  foloratur  " 
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sarob  fruit,  &c.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the ' 
Hebrews   a|)plied   i-nigins  to  this   purpose  in   the  j 
giniple  niamier  followed  by  the  Arabians  (Burcli- 
harclt,  ii.  377),  namely,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water  and  buryiii;^  them  in  the  gi-ound  until  fer- 
mentation takes  place.  W.  L.  IJ. 

DROMEDARY.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Ileb.  words  Oecer  or  lAcrali,  rectnh 
and  rainmdc.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  sec 
under  Camel."  i 

1.  Recesh  (tt??T?  '•  Itnrfvfiu,  apfxa'-  jiimentn, 
veredarii)  is  variously  interpreted  in  our  version 
by  "dromedaries"  (1  K.  iv.  28),  "mules"  (F.sth. 
viii.  10,  14),  "swift  beasts"  (Mic.  i.  1.3).  There 
seems  to  be  no  doul)t  that  recesli  denotes  "  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  horse,"  such  as  wouUl  be  required 
when  dispatch  was  necessary.    See  Gesenius  (  Tlies. 

8.  v.). 

2.  Ramm&c  ("Tl^f  '-  LXX.  and  Vulg.  omit) 
occurs  only  in  plur.  form  in  Esth.  viii.  10,  in  con- 
nection with  bene,  "  sons ; "  the  expression  baie 
rammdchim  being  an  epexegesis  of  the  Ileb.  word 
achashteranim,  "  mules,  the  sons  of  mares."     The 

Heb.  T]^"^)  "a  mare,"  which  the  A.  V.  render? 
incorrectly  "  dromedary,"  is  evidently  aUied  to  the 

Arab.   kXjOv,  "  a  brood-mare."  NV.  II. 

*  DROPPING,  A  CONTINUAL     It  is 

said  in  Prov.  xxvii.  1.5,  that  "  a  continu.il  dropping 
in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  are 
alike."  The  LXX.  gives  as  the  sense  of  this: 
"  Drops  of  rain  in  a  wintry  day  drive  a  man  out 
of  his  house;  in  the  same  manner  also  docs  an 
abusive  woman."  llie  force  of  tiiis  comparison 
becomes  CNident  when  we  know  something  of  the 
construction  of  ordinary  houses  in  the  East.  Many 
of  them  have  mud-covered  roofs;  and  hence  the 
rains,  especially  if  violent  and  protracted,  are  liable 
to  loosen  such  coverings  and  allow  the  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  to  drop  or 
pour  down  upon  the  hapless  inmates.  Mr.  Hartley 
( Travels  in  Anid  Minor),  relates  an  experience  of 
his  own  which  illustrates  this  inconvenience:  "  Last 
night,  we  retired  to  rest  in  what  apjjearcd  to  be 
one  of  the  best  rooms  whicii  we  have  occupied 
during  the  journey;  but  at  niid?iight  we  were 
roused  by  the  rain  dcseendini;  tlirough  the  roof; 
and  were  obliged  to  rise  and  seek  slielter  from  the 
incessant  dropjjing,  in  the  corridor,  whicii  w.as 
better  protected." 

On  the  roofs  of  many  houses  (the  writer  obser>'e<l 
this  most  frcijufntly  in  nortlieni  Syria)  they  keep 
a  cylindrical  rolling-stone  wliich  the  peo]ile  employ, 
esi)ecial]y  after  a  shower,  for  tiie  purpose  of  smootii- 
ing  an(i  hardening  the  softened  earth  through 
which  the  rain  so  easily  penetrates.  This  precaution 
will  sometimes  aggravate  the  evil.  Lr.  Lejtsius 
relates  (lirie/e  aus  .iu/yplrn,  &c.  (p.  .•i!l.3)  ]8.'.2) 
that,  being  ovcrt.aken  by  a  sudden  sliower  at  night, 
he  took  refuge  in  a  house  near  /'<('/■  il-Kamnr,  on 
Mount  Lelianon.  l'>c  long  the  rain  softened  tlie 
mufl  on  tiie  roof  and  liegan  to  pour  down  on  his 
bed.  The  family  .sent  out  one  of  tlieir  nund)er  to 
fill  up  the  crevices  and  draw  atiout  liie  stone-roller. 
Hut  in  addition  to  the  rain,  heaps  of  stone  and 
•ubbish    were    preci])itatcd    on    him,  and    he  wa« 


a  •  To  what  Ib  wild   undiT  Camki.  CAii'it.  v'.)  n^ 
ipeeting  the  obstinacy  and  moroacneM  of  this  aaimal. 
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compelled  to  beg  his  host  to  forego  the  weB- 
meant  kindn&ss.  He  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
hailed  the  earliest  dawn  as  the  signal  for  departure. 
We  see  therefore  how  much  the  proverb  ex- 
pressed, when  it  says,  that  "  a  continual  dropping 
in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  are 
alike."  H. 

DRUSIL'LA  (Apoyo-iAATj).  dau-.'hterof  Herod 
A!rrii>pa  !•  (Acts  xii.  1,  19  ft.)  and  Cypres;  sister 
of  Ilerod  Agrippa  H.  She  was  at  fii-st  betrothed 
to  Antiochus  Kpipiianes,  prince  of  Comniagene,  but, 
he  refusing  to  become  a  Jew,  she  was  married  to 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  complied  with  that 
condition  (Ant.  xx.  7,  §  1).  Soon  after,  Eehx,  pro- 
curator of . Judaea,  brought  about  her  seduction  by 
means  of  the  (..'yprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  her 
as  his  wife  {ib.  7,  §  2).  In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find 
her  in  coiiipany  with  Felix  at  Caesarea,  on  occasion 
of  St.  Paul  being  brought  before  the  latter;  and 
the  narrative  implies  that  she  was  present  at  the 
Apostle's  preaching.  Felix  had  by  Drusilla  a  son 
named  Agrippa,  who,  together  with  his  mother, 
perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titua 
(Joseph.  I.  c. ;  comp.  Tac.  Hist.  v.  U).        H.  A. 

*  DUKE  (from  the  Latin  (hix)  as  employed  in 
the  English  Bible  (Gen.  xxxn.  15,  40;  Ex.  xv.  15; 
.Josh.  xiii.  21,  itc.)  differs  widely  from  the  present 
usage.  In  the  older  English  writers  it  often  meant 
simply  leader,  chieftain,  and  is  so  used  (.V.  V.)of 
the  heads  or  sheiks  of  Arab  clans  which  come 
forward  so  often  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  history. 
See    F^stwood   and  Wright's    Bible    Word-Book. 

H. 

DULCIMER  (Sumphmiah,  7^''T\^12^D  : 
[avij.<paivia  ■  symphonia]),  a  musical  instniment, 
not  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  men- 
tioned in  Daniel,  iii.  5,  15,  and  at  ver.  10  under  the 

shorter  form  of  S^3S"^D,  along  with  several  other 
instruments,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  to  be 
soundctl  before  a  golden  image  set  up  for  national 
worship  during  the  period  of  the  captivity  of  Judah. 
i.uther  translates  it  lute.  Grotius -adopts  the  view 
of  Servius,  who  considers  sijmphonia  to  be  tiie  same 
with  tibia  vbliffua  {Tr\aylav\os);  he  also  quotes 
Isidorus  (ii.  22),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  long  drum. 
I!al)l)i  Saadia  Gaon  (Cumin,  on  Z'fin.) describes  the 
aumplionidh  as  the  bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted 
by  tlie  author  of  Shi/lc  hng-Gibborini  (.loel  Brill's 
Preface  to  .Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms),  by 
Kircber,  Partoloccius,  and  the  majority  of  Biblical 
critics.  The  same  instrument  is  still  in  use  amongst 
l>easants  in  the  N.  W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southern 
Europe,  where  it  is  known  by  the  similar  name 
snmjKK/na  or  Z(i:/i/wi/na.  With  respect  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.  Some  trace  it  to  the  Greek  avfjupwvla, 
and  Calmet,  who  inclines  to  this  view,  expresses 
iustonishmeiit  fiiat  a  pure  (ireek  word  should  have 
made  it.s  way  into  tiie  (  haldee  tongue:  it  is  prol>- 
alile,  he  thinks,  that  the  instrument  Dulcimer  (A. 
V.)  was  introduced  into  Baliylon  by  some  Greek 
or  Western-Asiatic  musician  who  w.i.i  taken  prisoner 
by  Xebuchadnezzar  during  one  of  his  canijiaigns 
on  the  coiust  of  the  Mediterranean.  Others,  with 
far  greater  proiialiiiity,  regard  it  as  a  Semitic  wonl, 

and  connect  it  with  ]CCD,  "a  tube"   (Flint). 

the  reader  may  add  Dr.  Kobinson'a  statement,  Bitt 
H'S.  il.  632-636,  1st  eU.  •  H. 


DUMAH 

rhe  word  ^IDDD,  occurs  in  the  Talmud  {Succa, 
36a),  where  it  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  an  air- 
pipe.  Landau  {A>-uch,  art.  ^^D^D)  considers  it 
synonymous  with  siphon.  Ibn  Yahia,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Dan.  iii.  5,  renders  it  by  I2713Si"nS 
(opyafa),  organ,  the  well-known  powerful  musical 
instrument,  composed  of  a  series  of  pipes.  Rabb. 
Elias,  whom  Buxtorf  quotes  {Lexic.  Talmud,  col. 
1504),   translates    it   by  the  German  word   Leier 

(IjTC). 

The  old-fashioned  spinet,  the  precursor  of  the 
harpsichord,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone  the 
ancient  dulcimer.  The  modern  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Busby  (Diet,  of  Mimic)  as  a  trian- 
gular instrument,  consisting  of  a  Uttle  chest,  strung 
with  about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at 
eacli  end ;  the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length, 
the  longest  3G :  it  is  played  with  two  small  ham- 
mers held  in  the  hands  of  the  performer. 

D.   W.  M. 

DU'MAH  (na^n  [silence]  :  [in  Gen.,] 
Aov/xa  [Alex.  ISou^a;  in  1  Chr.,]  'iSov/xa  [Comp. 
Aov/xd;  in  Is.,]  'Idovixaia-  Duma),  a  son  of  Ish- 
mael,  most  probably  the  founder  of  an  Ishraaelite 
tribe  of  Arabia,  and  thence  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal place,  or  district,  inhabited  by  that  tribe.  In 
Gen.  XXV.  14,  and  1  Chr.  i.  30,  the  name  occurs  in 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael ;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxi. 
11),  in  the  "  burden  of  Dumah,"  coupled  with  Seir, 
the  forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
I)oomat-el-Je7ukl,"  is  held  by  Gesenius,  and  .other 
European  authorities,  to  have  been  thus  derived; 
and  the  opinion  is  strengthened  by  Arab  tradition- 
ists,  who  have  the  same  belief  {Mir-ctl  ez-Zemdn). 
The  latter,  however,  err  in  writing  ^^  Ddwmat-el- 
JendeV"  (jjk-v^l  iUO.O)  J  while  the  lexico- 
graphers and  geographers  of  their  nation  expressly 
state  that  it  is  correctly  "  Doomat-d-J endel,"  or 


"  Doomd-el-Jendel ' 


(JjJ4-'     ii^^4>,    or 


(JJoLil    i>Lo«t>),  signifying  "Dumah  of  the 

stones  or  blocks  of  stone,"  of  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  {Sihdh,  MS.,  Mardsid,  and  Musk- 
tnrak,  s.  v. ) ;  not  the  "  stony  Dumah,"  as  Europeans 
render  it.  El-Jendel  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
"stones  such  as  a  man  can  lift"  (Kdmoos),  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  built  of  un- 
hewn or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  that  of  very 
ancient  structures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one 
of  the  "  Kureiydt  "  of  Wddi-l-Kura  >>  {Mardsid, 
B.  V.  Doomah),  appears  to  be  called  ^^  Doomai-el- 
Jcndd;  "  and  the  fortress  which  it  contains,  to  have 

the  special  appellation  of  "  Md-nxV  (c>\UoJ. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
"  Doornails  ;  "  that  named  in  this  article,  and  D. 
il~'Erdk.  The  chief  of  one,  a  contemporary  of 
Mohammed,  is  said  to  have  founded  the  other,  or 
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to  have  given  it  the  name  of  D. ;  but  most  Arab 
authorities,  and  probabiUty  also,  are  in  favor  of  the 
prior  antiquity  of  the  former.  E.  S.  P. 

DU'MAH  (na^"7  {silence,  i.  e.  land  of]: 
'Pefivd;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  'Poy^a  :  Ruma),  a 
city  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Judah,  near 
Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  In  the  Onomasticon  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  named  as  a  very  large 
place  (Kd/xri  /jLfyitxTri),  17  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  in  the  district  of  Daroma  (i.  e.  "  the  south," 

from  the  Hebrew  DITl).  Eleutheropolis  not 
being  certainly  known,  this  description  does  not 
aflbrd  much  clew.  Robinson  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
village  called  ed-D  tumeh,  6  miles  southwest  of 
Hebron  (Rob.  i.  212),  and  this  may  possibly  be 
Dumah.  (See  also  Kiepert's  Map,  185G ;  and  Van 
de  Velde's  Memoir,  SOS).-^  G. 

DUNG  (bba,  bba,  nWi;,  the  latter  always, 
and  the   two  former  generally,  applied   to  men; 

■ja'^,  IT'nSj  ¥'*?^>  to  brute  animals,  the  second 
exclusively  to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the 
third  to  the  dung  of  cows  or  camels).  The  uses 
of  dung  were  twofold,  as  manure,  and  as  fuel.  The 
manure  consisted  either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid 

maniu-e  (nD!J2"TI5  "^^??  lit-  *'*  dung  water,  Is. 

XXV.  10),  or  the  sweepings  (Hn^D,  Is.  v.  25)  of 
the  streets  and  roads,  which  were  carefully  removed 
from   about   the    houses   and   collected   in   heaps 

(nSli-'M)  outside  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed 
snots  (hence  the  dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii. 
13),  and  thence  removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields 
(Mishn.  Slid).  3,  §  1-3).  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap 
was  a  sign  of  the  deepest  dejection  (1  Sam.  ii.  8; 
Ps.  cxiii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  5;  cf.  Job  ii.  8,  LXX.  and 
Vulg.).  The  mode  of  applying  manure  to  trees 
was  by  digging  holes  about  their  roots  and  inserting 
it  (Luke  xiii.  8),  as  still  practiced  in  Southern 
Italy  (Trench,  Parables,  p.  356).  In  the  case  of 
sacrifices  the  dung  was  burnt  outside  the  camp 
(Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11,  viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5); 
hence  the  extreme  opprobrium  of  the  threat  in 
Mai.  ii.  3.  Particular  directions  were  laid  down 
in  the  law  to  enforce  cleanliness  with  regard  to 
human  ordure  (Deut.  xxiii.  12  ff.):  it  was  the 
grossest  insult  to  turn  a  man's  house  into  a  recep- 
tacle for  it  (nS^na,  2  K.  X.  27;  -1^13,  Ezr.  vi. 
11:  Dan.  ii.  5^  Iii.' 29,  "dunghill"  aTv.);  pub- 
lic establishments  of  that  nature  are  stiU  found  in 
the  larjie  towns  of  the  East  (Russell's  Aleppo,  i. 
34).  The  expression  to  "cast  out  as  dung  "im- 
plied not  only  the  offensiveness  of  the  object,  but 
also  the  ideas  of  removal  (1  K.  xiv.  10),  and  still 
more  exposure  (2  K.  ix.  37;  Jer.  viii.  2).  The 
re\erence  of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not  permit 
the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  terms  used  in 
Scripture,  and  accordingly  more  deUcate  words  were 
substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  vi.  25,  x.  27,  xviii. 
27;  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  The  occurrence  of  such  names 
as  Gilalai,  Dimnah,  Madmenah,  and  Madmannah. 
shows  that  these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  extend 
to  ordinary  matters.  The  term  (TKv0a\a  ("  dung," 


a  The  "  t ''  in  Doomat  Is  thus  written  for  "  h  "  by 
jranunatical  construction. 

f>  Winer,  in  his  art.  Duma,  quoting  Ilitzig  (Zeller's 
'oArJ.  1848),  has  complicated  the  question  by  making 
9.  el-Jendel  distinct  from  D.  of  Wad i -I- Kurd. 


c  *  Keil  {Josua,  p.  125)  and  Knobel  (Josua,  p.  437 
recognize  Dumah  in  this  (d-Daiimeh,  though  Robin- 
son (i.  212,  2d  ed.)  expresses  no  opinion.  Ranmei 
(Paidstina,  p.  184,  4te  Avill.)ad'  pts  this  identiflcatiou 
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A.  v.,  PhiL  iii.  8)  applies  to  refuse  of  any  kind 
^  (cf.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  4). 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  I'-sypt,  has  made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a 
substitute:  it  was  probably  used  for  heating  ovens 
iiid  for  baking  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  efjuable 
heat  which  it  produced  adapting  it  peculiarly  for 
the  latter  operation.  Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is 
still  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins 
(Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  57) :  they  even  form  a 
B[>ecie»  of  pan  for  frying  eggs  out  of  it  (Kussell,  i. 
39):  in  Egypt  the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and 
formed  into  flat  round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun  (Lane.  i.  252,  ii.  141).  W.  L.  B. 

DU>'GEON.     [Phison.] 

*  DUNG-PORT  (Neh.  u.  13).  [.Jlkusalem, 

vrii.]  H. 

DU'RA  (S";^"7:  [Theodot.]  A«ip<£;  [EXX. 
6  -irfpifioKos-]  Dura),  the  plain  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar set  up  the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1),  has 
been  sometimes  identified  with  a  tract  a  little  below 
Tekrii,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  (Layard, 
Nin.  f  Bab.  p.  469),  where  the  name  Dur  is  still 
found.  But  (1)  this  tract  probably  never  belonged 
to  Babylon;  (2)  at  any  rate  it  is  too  far  from  the 
capital  to  lie  the  place  where  tiie  image  was  set  up; 
for  the  plain  of  Uura  was  in  the  pronnce  or  district 

of  Babylon  (b?2  n3'^"TQ2),  and  therefore  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city;  (3)  the  name  Bur,  in  its 
modern  use,  is  a])|ilicable  to  any  plain.  M.  Oppert 
places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "valley") 
of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or  Dwiir.  He  has  dis- 
covered on  this  site  the  |)edest;il  of  a  colossal  statue, 
and  regards  the  modern  name  as  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  appellation.  G.  R. 

*  DUST  shaken  off  from  one's  sandals  (Acts 
xiii.  51),  or  his  garments  (Acts  xviii.  6)  was  a  snn- 
bolic  act,  expressive  of  disapprobation  and  renun- 
ciation. Its  significancy  lay  in  tlie  idea  that  those 
against  whom  the  act  was  directed  were  so  un- 
worthy that  it  was  defiling  to  one  to  allow  so  nmch 
as  a  particle  of  the  soil  to  cleave  to  his  garments 
(see  Wetstein's  Nuv.  Test.  i.  370).  Kor  other 
references  to  this  custom,  see  Matt.  x.  14;  Mark 
vi.  11 ;  Luke  ix.  5,  x.  11. 

Dust  thrown  into  the  air  by  an  excited  crowd, 
as  in  the  case  of  tlie  mob  at  Jerusalem  on  hearing 
Paul's  declaration  that  the  heathen  were  to  share 
in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiali's  kingdom  (Acts 
xxii.  23),  w:us  an  expression  of  rage  and  menace, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  inflamed  still  further  the 
passion  already  excited.  Tlie  orieiit-d  traveller,  Sir 
John  (,'lianlin  (Ilarmer's  Olminilions,  iv.  203) 
states  that  this  form  of  popular  outlireak  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  Persians  at  the  present  day. 
The  pcxsants  there  when  they  have  a  grievance  to 
redress,  collect  at  the  palace-gate,  iiowl,  rend  their 
garments  and  throw  dust  into  tlie  air,  in  order  to 
enforce  by  such  frantic  violence  their  demand  for 
justice.  In  like  manner  Shimei,  as  he  curswl 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  13),  "threw  stones  at  him  and 
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cast  dust"  (according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  as  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V'.,  "dusted  him  with  dust "). 
Panting  "  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the  head 
of  the  poor  "  is  mentioned  in  Amos  ii.  7  as  a  mark 
of  avarice.  Even  those  who  were  so  WTetched  as 
to  have  nothing  but  the  dust  and  ashes,  which,  in 
token  of  their  misery,  they  had  spread  upon  their 
heads,  were  still  objects  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
merciless  miser.  With  an  approach  to  this  sar- 
casm, it  is  said  in  the  old  ballad  of  Gemutus  the 
Jew  {Connoisseur,  No.  xvi.)  who,  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  his  bond,  insisted  on  having  "Iiii 
pound  of  flesh  " :  — 

"  His  heart  doth  thinke  on  many  a  wile, 

How  to  deceive  the  poore  ; 
His  mouth  is  almost  full  of  mucke, 

Yet  still  he  gapes  for  more." 

See  under  Mouhxing  in  regard  to  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  ashes  on  the  head  or  person  as  a  badge 
of  sorrow.  See  Seiu'KNT  for  what  is  meant  by 
the  tempter's  being  doomed  to  "  eat  dust  all  the 
days  of  his  life"  (Gen.  iii.  14).  H. 


E. 

EAGLE  (Itt'D,  nesher:  derdj:  aquila).  The 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  O.  T., 
may  denote  a  particular  species  of  the  Falconi(Jce, 
as  in  I^v.  xi.  13,  Deut.  xiv.  12,  where  the  nesJier 
is  distinguished  from  the  os.s(/"r«r/c,  osprey,  and 
other  raptorial  birds;  but  the  term  is  used  also 
to  express  the  griffon  \'ulture  {Vidtur  fultus)  in 
two  or  three  passages. 

At  least  four  distuict  kinds  of  eagles  have  been 
observed  in  Palestine,  namely,  the  golden  eagle 
{Aquila  chrysaetos),  the  sjwtted  eagle  {A.  ncevia), 
the  commonest  species  in  the  rocky  districts  (see 
///is,  i.  23),  the  imperial  esigle  {Aquila  Ildiuca), 
and  the  very  common  L'ircaetos  tjallicus,  which 
])reys  on  the  numerous  nptilia  of  Palestine  (for  a 
figure  of  this  bird  see  Ospkey).  The  Hebrew 
nesher  may  sta,iid  for  any  of  these  different  species, 
though  perliaps  more  jiarticular  reference  to  the 
golden  and  imperial  eagles  and  the  griffon  vulture 
may  be  intended." 

The  eagle's  swiftness  of  flight  is  the  subject  of 
frequent  allusion  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxviii.  49, 
2  S.am.  i.  23;  Jer.  iv.  13,  xlix.  22;  Lam.  iv.  19, 
itc);  its  mounting  high  info  the  air  is  referred  to 
(in  Job  xxxix.  27 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  5,  xxx.  19 ;  Is.  xl. 
31;  Jer.  xlix.  10);  its  strength  and  vigor  (in  Ps. 
ciii.  5);  its  predaceous  habits  (Job  ix.  26;  lYov. 
xxx.  17);  its  setting  its  nest  in  high  places  (in  Jei. 
xlix.  16);  the  care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in 
Ex.  xix.  4;  Deut.  xxxii.  11);  its  powers  of  vision 
(in  Job  xxxix.  29). 

The  pa.ssage  in  Mic.  i.  16,  "  Enlarge  thy  baldness 
as  the  eagle,"  luxs  been  understood  by  Ifechart 
(Ilieroz.  ii.  744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at 
the  lime  of  its  moulting  in  tiie  spring.  Oedmann 
{Vvrmisch.  Samm.  i.  04)  erroneously  refers  [';']  the 
baldness  s[)oken  of  by  the  propliet  to  point  to  the 


a  The  modem  Amble  term  for  the  OrilTon  Vulture, 
Including  the  V.  auricular^  and  V.  rimreuf,  U  iNV.'r. 
Thl«  word  is  never  applied  to  the  Sroplirnn  jifrcno/i- 
terns  or  "Rftchniah."  The  Kiigk'X  nre  do»i(fnatcd  rol- 
tectively  by  Cpnh  with  a  specific  ndjcTtiro  for  vnrloiiH 
ipeniuK.  1  nm  Inrlined,  therefore,  to  n-ptrict  the  Hcb. 
Vrthtr  f/1  the  imyesfir    VuUur,  evvTy  Scrlp'.uml  charHC- 


tcriiitic  of  the  Nfsher  being  more  true  of  the  QriObn 
Vulture  than  of  any  Kaglo.  H.  B.  T. 

The  reader  will  find  the  vemncular  Arabic  names 
of  dilTerent  Hprries  of  Vulturidaj  and  FalconidK  In 
IXK-he's  CaiaJoiTii'  '''•'  Oisraux  obsrrv.  en  Algcrie 
and  In  Ibis,  vols,  i.,  II.,  Tristram's  papers  on  the  Or 
nithology  of  North  AiYica. 
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Fukur  barbatus  {Gypnetus),  the  bearded  vulture 
)r  lammergyer,  which  he  supposed  was  bald.  It 
ippears  to  us  to  be  extremel}'  improbable  that  there 
is  any  reference  ia  the  pa3sao;e  under  consideration 
to  eagles  moulting.  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the 
custom  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  token  of  mourn- 
ing ;  but  there  would  be  little  or  no  appropriateness 
in  the  comparison  of  a  shaved  head  with  an  eagle  at 
the  time  of  moulting.  But  if  the  nesher  is  supposed 
to  denote  the  griffon  vulture  (  Vullur  falvus),  the 
simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate ;  it  may  be  remarked 

that  the  Hebrew  verb  kdrach  (rT^f?)  signifies  "  to 
make  bald  on  the  back  part  of  the  head;"  the 
notion  heie  conveyed  is  very  applicable  to  the 
whole  head  and  neck  of  this  bird,  which  is  desti- 
tute of  true  feathers. 


Aquila  Heliaca. 

With  reference  to  the  texts  referred  to  above, 
which  compare  the  watchful  and  sustaining  care  of 
his  people  by  the  Almighty  with  that  exhibited  by 
the  eagle  in  training  its  young  ones  to  fly,  we  may 
quote  a  passage  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  says, 
"  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight  above  one  of 
the  crags  of  Ben  Xevis,  as  I  was  going  in  the  pur- 
suit of  black  game.  Two  parent  eagles  were  teach- 
ing their  offspring,  two  young  birds,  the  manceuvres 
of  flight.  They  began  by  rising  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  in  the  eye  of  the  sun.  It  was  about 
midday,  and  bright  for  this  climate.  They  at  first 
made  small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  imitated 
them.  They  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till 
they  had  made  their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a 
second  and  larger  gyration :  always  rising  towards 
the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of  flight  so  as  to 
make  a  gradually  ascending  spiral.  The  young 
ones  still  and  slowly  followed,  apparently  flying  bet- 
ter as  they  mounted ;  and  they  continued  this  sub- 
lime exercise,  always  rising,  till  they  became  mere 
points  in  the  air,  and  the  young  ones  were  lost,  and 
ifterwards  their  parents,  to  our  aching  sight." 
The  expression  in  Ex.  and  Deut.  (//.  cc),  "beareth 
hem  on  her  wings,"  has  been  understood  by  Kab- 
■>inical  writers  and  others  to  mean  that  the  eagle 
ioes  actually  carry  her  young  ones  on  her  wings 
Mid  shoulders.  This  is  putting  on  the  words  a 
»nstniction  which  they  by  no  means  are  intended 
m  convey ;  at  the  saaue  time,  it  is  not  improbable 
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hat  tne  parent  bird  assists  the  first  efforts  of  hei 
young  liy  flying  under  them,  thus  sustaining  them 
for  a  mome.it,  and  encouraging  them  in  their  early 
lessons. 

In  Ps.  ciii.  5  it  is  said,  "  Thy  youth  is  renewed  • 
like  the  eagle's"  (see  also  Is.  xl.  31).  Some  Jew- 
ish interpreters  have  illustrated  this  passage  by  a 
reference  to  the  old  fables  about  the  eagle  being 
able  to  renew  his  strength  when  very  old  (see  Bo- 
chart,  Hieroz.  ii.  747).  Modern  commentators  for 
the  most  part  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  words 
refer  to  the  eagle  after  the  moulting  season,  when 
the  bird  is  more  full  of  activity  than  before.  We 
much  prefer  Hengstenberg's  explanation  on  Ps.  ciii. 
5,  "  Thy  youth  is  renewed,  so  that  in  point  of 
strength  thou  art  Uke  the  eagle." 

The  atTol  of  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  Luke  xvii.  37,  may 
include  the  Vultur  fidrus  and  Neophron  percncp- 
tervs ;  though,  as  eagles  frequently  prey  upon  dead 
bodies,  there  is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  Greek 
word  to  the  VuliuridcB/'  The  figure  of  an  eagle  ia 
now  and  has  been  long  a  favorite  mihtary  ensign. 
The  Persians  so  employed  it;  which  fact  illustrates 
the  passage  in  Is.  xlvi.  11,  where  Cjtus  is  alluded 

to  under  the  symbol  of  an  "eagle"  (t2"*37)  or 
"ravenous  bird"  (comp.  Xenoph.  Cyrqp.  vii.  4). 
The  same  bird  was  similarly  employed  by  the  As- 
syrians and  the  Komans.  Eagles  are  frequently 
represented  in  Assyrian  sculptures  attendhig  the 
soldiers  in  their  battles;  and  some  have  hence  sup- 
posed that  they  were  trained  birds.  Considering, 
however,  the  wild  and  intractable  nature  of  eagles, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
representation  of  these  birds  was  doubtless  intended 
to  portray  the  common  feature  in  Eastern  battle- 
field scenery,  of  birds  of  prey  awaitmg  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

W.  H. 
E'ANES  (Moi/rjs;  [Aid.  'Hafijs:]  Jesses),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  21,  a  name  which  stands  in  the  place  of 
Haruf,  Maaseiah,  and  Elijah,  in  the  parallel 
list  of  Ezra  x.  It  does  not  appear  whence  the 
translators  obtained  the  form  of  the  name  given 
in  the  A.  V. 

*  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the  Apoc- 
r^i^ha,  the  form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  is  de- 
rived, either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Aldine 
edition.  A. 

*  EAR  used  as  a  verb  (from  the  Lat.  arare 
through  the  Anglo-Saxon  erian)  in  Deut.  xxi.  4; 
1  Sam.  viii.  12;  Is.  xxx.  24  (A.  V.),  meant  "to 
plough"  or  "till,"  at  the  time  when  our  English 
version  was  made.  So  in  Shakespeare  (Rick.  II.. 
iii.  2):  — 

"  And  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow." 

See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  p. 
1G8  (l.ond.  18G6).  H. 

*  EARING  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  eriung) 
occurs  in  Gen.  xlv.  G  and  Ex.  xxxiv.  21  (A.  V.), 
where,  according  to  the  present  English  usage,  we 
should  write  "ploughing"  for  "earing,"  and 
"  ploughing-time  "  for  "  caring-time."  Thus  "  ear- 
ing "  at  present  (so  lialile  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  putting  forth  ears)  suggests  almost  the  opposite 
of  the  true  meaning.  H.. 


«  It  is  necessary  to  remember   that   no   true  eag)« 
will  kill  for  himself  if  he  can  find  dead  Uesh. 

H.  B.  T 
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EARNEST.  This  term  occurs  only  tlirice  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  (or.  i.  22,  v.  5;  Kph.  i.  14).  The 
equivalent  in  the  original  is  apfiafidv,  a  (jrecizwl 

-form  of  "l^mi?,  which  was  introduced  iiy  the  Pha^- 
nicians  into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  it 
reappears  under  the  forms  nrrliii/jo  and  (utIki.  It 
may  ai;ain  he  traced  in  the  Trench  arrl/es,  and  in 
the  old  lui^rlish  expression  Karl's  or  AiU's  money. 
The  Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  I'or  ])hd(/i 
(Gen.  x.xxviii.  17),  and  in  its  cognate  forms  for 
surety  (Frov.  xvii.  18)  and  hosUiye  (2  K.  xiv.  14). 
The  (ireek  derivative,  howe^•er,  accjuired  a  more 
technical  sense  as  signifying  the  'h/icidt  jiaid  by  the 
purchaser  on  entering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  anything  (.Suid.  Li;x.  s.  v.).  A  siniihir 
legal  and  technical  sense  attaches  to  tarin-^t,  the 
pajTiient  of  which  places  both  the  vendor  and  the 
purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  the  contract  (Hlackstone,  ii.  -W  [which  see]). 
There  is  a  marked  distinction  lietwcen  jikdije  and 
earnest  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  pari- 
piiipnent,  and  therefore  implies  the  hhntlti]  in  kind 
of  the  deposit  with  the  future  full  payment;  whereas 
a  pledge  may  be  sometliing  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.,  to  be  resumed  by  the 
depositor  when  he  has  completed  his  contract. 
Thus  the  expression  "  earnest  of  the  Spirit "  im- 
plies, beyond  the  idea  of  security,  the  iJmtitij  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  and  the  cvntinuity  of 
the  Christian's  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  The  payment  of  earnest-money  under  the 
name  of  arrtihon  is  still  one  of  the  common  occur- 
rences of  Arab  life."  ^V^  L.  H. 

EAR-RINGS.  The  word  CT3,  by  which  these 
ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the  nose-ring 
(as  its  root  uidicates),  and  tiience  transferred  to 
the  ear-ring.     The  full  expression  for  the  latter  is 

C^^^T^?  "li?!'^  CP  (Gen.  XXXV.  4).  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "^S"bV  eta  (Gen.  xxiv.  47).  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  kind  is  not  spec- 
ified, and  the  only  clew  to  the  meaning  is  the  con- 
text. The  term  occurs  in  this  undefined  sense  in 
Judg.  viii.  24;  Job  xlii.  11;  I'rov.  xxv.  12:  llos. 
ii.  13.  The  material  of  which  the  ear-ring  was 
made  was  generally  gold  (Kx.  xxxii.  2),  and  its 
fonii    circular,  as  we  may  infer   from  the  name 

7"*3^,  by  which  it  is  described  (Num.  xxxi.  50: 
Kz.  xvi.  12):  such  was  the  shape  usual  in  Kgypt 
(Wilkinson's  Ju/i//)li(ins,  iii.  370).  They  were 
worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both  sexes  (Ex. 
/.  c).  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  ])assa<:e  quoted, 
and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that  they  were  not  worn 
by  men :  these  passages  are,  however,  by  no  means 
conclusive.  In  tlie  former  an  order  is  given  to  the 
men  in  such  terms  that  they  could  nut  1  e  men- 
tioned, tiiough  they  might  have  been  implicitly 
includeil;  in  the  latter  the  niumint  nf  the  (joUl  \s 
the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not  the  character 
of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which  is  still  notice- 
able among  tlie  inhabitants  of  southern  .Aiiibia 
(Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  .'J'ii).  The  mention  of  the 
»07W  in  I'^x.  xxxii.  2  (which,  however,  is  (iniitted  in 
the  LXX.)  is  in  favor  of  their  having  U-en  worn; 
and  it  a[>|K'ars  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  presented 
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an  exception  to  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Asiatics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  (AViner, 
Realwort.  s.  v.  Ohrrini/e).  The  ear-ring  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence 
as.an  anndet:  thus  it  is  named  in  the  Chaldee  and 

Samaritan  versions  Stt?'*^|7,  a  holy  thing ;  and  in 

Is.  iii.  20  the  word  C^ttTIV,  properly  amulets,  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  after  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
earrings.  [Ajiulet.]  On  this  account  they  were 
surrendered  along  with  the  idols  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold (Gen.  XXXV.  4).     Chardin  describes  ear-rings, 


a  *  In   rcRunl  to  tl\e  uncertain  GtynioloKy  of  "  eiir- 
oeat,"  gtfu  Kustwood  uud  Wright's  iJiWc  Wont- Bunk.  p. 

189.  a. 


Eg3'ptian  Ear-rings,  from  Wilkinson. 

with  taUsmanic  figures  and  characters  on  them,  as 
still  existing  in  the  Kast  (Brown's  Antiquities,  ii. 
305).    Jewels  were  sometimes  attached  to  the  rings: 

they  were  called  n"2^l23  (from  ^t2D,  to  drop),  a 
word  rendered  in  Judg.  viii.  2G,  opp-iaKoi:  m<milia: 
collars  or  street  jewels,  A.  V.,  and  in  Is.  iii.  19, 
Kadffxa.  tanjins:  chains  or  siccet  balls,  A.  Y.  The 
size  of  the  ear-rings  still  worn  in  eastern  countries 
far  exceeds  what  is  usual  among  ourselves  (Har- 
mer's  Ohservaiions,  iv.  311,  314);  hence  they 
formed  a  handsome  present  (Job  xlii.  11),  or  ofler- 
ing  to  the  service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50). 

W.  L.  B. 

EARTH.  This  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
diflerent  senses:  (1)  for  the  material  of  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  composed ;  (2)  as  the  name  of  the 
planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage discriminates  between  these  two  by  the  use 

of  separate  terms,  Adamah  (H^'TS)  for  the  former, 

F.rets  (VT!^^  ft""  the  latter.  As  the  two  are  es- 
sentially distinct,  we  shall  notice  them  separately. 

I.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil  or 
ground,  particularly  as  being  susceptililc  of  culti- 
vation; hence  the  expression  ish  adavadt  for  an 
agriculturist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  The  earth  supphed 
tlie  elementary  substance  of  which  man's  body  waa 
formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  im])lyiiig  an  etymolog.- 
ical  connection  (Gen.  ii.  7).  [.\i).\>i.]  The  opin- 
ion that  man's  liody  was  formed  of  earth  preAaileil 
among  the  Greeks  (Hcsiod,  Of.  et  Di.  (U,  70; 
I'lat.  Rep.  p.  20!)),  the  Homans  (Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
341;  Ovid,  Met.  i.  82),  the  lleyptians  (Diod.  Sic. 
i.  10),  and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
ba.sed  on  the  oliservation  of  the  material  into  which 
the  body  is  resolved  alter  death  (Jobx. 'J;  Keel, 
xii.  7).  The  law  proscribed  earth  as  the  material 
out  of  which  altai-s  were  to  be  raised  (I",x.  xx.  24); 
liiihr  (Synil.  i.  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
name  adam  :  others  with  more  n':»son  conqmre  the 
ara  de  ce.y>itf  of  the  Komans  (Ov.  Trist.  v.  5,  !); 
Ilor.  O'l.  iii.  8,  4,  5),  and  view  it  as  a  precept  of 
simplicity.     Naaiiian's  request  for  two  mules'  bui^ 
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len  of  earth  (2  K.  v.  17)  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  Jehovah,  like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a  local 
god,  and  could  be  worshipped  acceptably  only  on 
his  own  soil. 

II.  £rels  is  explained  by  Von  Bohlen  {Introd. 
to  Gen.  ii.  6)  as  meaning;  etymologicaUy  the  low 
in  opiX)sition  to  the  high,  i.  e.  the  heaven.  It  is 
appUed  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense:  (1)  to 
the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1);  (2)  to  land  as  op- 
posed to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10);  (3)  to  a  country  (Gen. 
xxi.  32);  (4)  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15); 
and  (5)  to  the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  The  two  former  senses  alone  concern 
us,  the  first  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Ge- 
ography. 

I.  Cos.^tOGONY.  —  The  views  of  the  Hebrews 
on  this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure. This  arises  partly  from  the  ulterior  objects 
which  led  them  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
still  more  from  the  poetical  coloring  with  which 
they  expressed  their  opinions.  The  books  of  Gen- 
esis, Job,  and  Psalms  supply  the  most  numerous 
notices.  Of  these,  the  two  latter  are  strictly  poet- 
ical works,  and  their  language  must  be  measured 
by  the  laws  of  poetical  expression ;  in  the  first  alone 
have  we  anything  approaching  to  an  historical  and 
systematic  statement,  and  even  this  is  but  a  sketch 
—  an  outline  —  which  ought  to  be  regarded  at  the 
same  distance,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
through  the  same  religious  medium  as  its  author 
regarded  it.  The  act  of  creation  itself,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  a  subject  beyond 
and  above  the  experience  of  man ;  human  language, 
derived,  as  it  originally  was,  from  the  sensible  and 
material  world,  fails  to  fiiid  an  adequate  term  to 
describe  the  act;  for  our  word  ''create"  and  the 
Hebrew  hara,  though  most  appropriate  to  express 
the  idea  of  an  original  creation,  are  yet  applicable 
and  must  necessarily  be  applicable  to  other  modes 
of  creation ;  nor  does  the  addition  of  such  expres- 
sions as  "out  of  things  that  were  not"  (e|  ou/c 
ovToiv,  2  Mace.  vii.  28),  or  "not  from  things  which 
appear"  (^rj  eV  (pacvofievaiv,  Heb.  xi.  3)  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  force  of  tlie  declaration.  The 
absence  of  a  term  which  shall  describe  exclusively 
an  original  creation  is  a  necessary  infirmity  of  lan- 
guage :  as  the  event  occurred  but  once,  the  corres- 
ponding term  must,  in  order  to  be  adequate,  have 
been  coined  for  the  occasion  and  reserved  for  it 
alone,  which  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  modified  de 
gree,  to  the  description  of  tlie  various  processes 
subsequent  to  the  existence  of  original  matter, 
Moses  viewed  matter  and  all  the  forms  of  matter  in 
their  relations  primarily  to  God,  and  secondarily  to 
man  —  as  manifesting  the  glory  of  the  former,  and 
as  designed  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  In  relation 
to  the  former,  he  describes  creation  with  the  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  Divine  attributes  of  power, 
goodness,  wisdom,  arid  accordingly  he  throws  this 
narrative  into  a  form  which  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  sense  of  these  attributes.  In  relation  to 
the  latter,  he  selects  his  materials  with  the  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  subordination  of  all  the 
orders  of  material  things  to  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  man.  AVith  these  objects  in  view,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  simple 
narrative  of  creation  omits  much  that  scientific  re- 
jearch  has  since  supplied,  and  appears  in  a  guise 
idapted  to  those  objects.  The  subject  itself  is 
■Jirougbout  one  of  a  transcendental  character;  it 
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should  consequently  be  subjected  to  the  same  stand 
ard  of  interpretation  as  other  passages  of  the  Bible 
descriptive  of  olyects  which  are  entirely  beyond  the 
experience  of  man,  such  as  the  day  of  judgment, 
tlie  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Divine  IMajesty.  The  style  ol  criticism 
applied  to  Gen.  i.  by  the  opponents,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  supporters  of  Revelation,  is  such  as 
would  be  subversive  of  many  of  the  most  noble  and 
valuable  portions  of  the  Bible.  With  these  pref- 
atory remarks  we  proceed  to  lay  down  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  leading  fcatm-es  of  Hebrew  cos- 
mogony.   ■ 

1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  universe  itself 
every  other  body  —  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  —  being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
complement  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  language 
has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our  universe :  "  the 
heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19;  Ex. 
xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  earth — the  cm-tain  of  the  tent  in 
which  man  dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above 
which  fitted  the  sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22), —  designed  solely  for  purposes  of 
beneficence  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  Thia 
appears  from  the  aceount  of  its  creation  and  offices : 
the  existence  of  the  heaven  was  not  prior  to  or 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  earth,  but  subse- 
quent to  it ;  it  was  created  on  the  second  day  (Gen. 
i.  6).    The  term  under  which  it  is  described,  rakia 

(V^i?"^)  i*  significant  of  its  extension,  that  it  was 
stretched  out  as  a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2)  over  the  sur-  . 
face  of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  depended  upon  the 
earth;  it  had  its  "foundations"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8) 
on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11).  Its  offices  were  (1)  to  support  the 
waters  which  were  above  it  (Gen.  i.  7;  Ps.  cxlviii. 
4),  and  thus  to  form  a  mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  were  to  pour  forth  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  23),  as  through  opened  sluice-gates,  for  the 
fructification  of  the  earth;  (2)  to  serve  as  the  sub- 
ftnitum  {(TTepiic/LLa  or  ^\firmament'')  in  which  the 
celestial  bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies;  they 
were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the  earth. 
rheir  offices  were  (1)  to  give  light;  (2)  to  separate 
between  day  and  night;  (3)  to  Ije  for  si(^jns,  as  in 
the  case  of  eclipses  or  other  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena; for  seasons,  as  regulating  seedtime  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as  religious 
festivals;  and  for  days  and  years,  the  length  of  the 
former  being  dependent  on  the  sun,  the  latter  being 
estimated  by  the  motions  both  of  sun  and  moon 
(Gen.  i.  14-18);  so  that  while  it  might  truly  be 
said  that  they  held  "  dominion "  over  the  earth 
(Job  xxxviii.  33),  that  dominion  was  exercised 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  earth 
(Ps.  civ.  19-23).  So  entirely  indeed  was  the  ex- 
istence of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies  designed 
for  the  earth,  that  with  the  earth  they  shall  simul- 
taneously perish  (2  Pet.  iii.  10):  the  curtain  of  the 
tent  shall  be  rolled  up  and  the  stars  shall  of  neces 
sity  drop  off'  (Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Matt.  xxiv.  29)  —their 
sympathy  with  earth's  destruction  being  the  coun- 
terpart of  their  joyous  song  when  its  foundations 
were  laid  (Job  xxxviii.  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect » 
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b  relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of  his 
Infinite  attrilmtes;  in  relation  to  man,  as  tlie  scene 
of  his  aiifxle.  (1.)  I'lie  Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based 
upon  tl)e4eadini;  principle  tiiat  the  universe  exists, 
not  independently  of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any 
inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  with 
(.iod,  as  being  co-existent  with  him,  nor  yet  in 
opposition  to  God,  is  a  hostile  clement,  but  depend- 
ently  upon  him,  subsequently  to  him,  and  in  sul)- 
jection  to  him.  The  opening  words  of  (ienesis 
express  in  broad  terms  this  leading  principle;  liow- 
evcr  difficult  it  may  be,  as  we  have  alread}  obser\ed, 
to  express  this  truth  adequately  in  human  language, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination 
of  matter  to  (iod  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that 
pass;ige,  as  well  as  in  other  piissagcs,  too  numerous 
to  quote,  wiiich  comment  upon  it.  The  s;ime  great 
principle  runs  tiirough  the  whole  history  of  creation  : 
matter  owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the 
will  of  (iod:  in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its 
first  vivifying  capacities  from  tiie  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  (jod  broo.'ing  over  the  deep  {(Jen.  i.  2j; 
the  progressive  imp>  nemcnts  in  its  condition  were 
the  direct  and  miraculous  effects  of  (iod's  will ;  no 
interposition  of  secondary  causes  is  recognized ; 
"lie  spake  and  it  Mas"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9;;  and  the 
pointed  terseness  and  sharpness  with  which  the 
writer  sums  up  the  wiiole  transaction  in  the  three 
expressions  "God  said,"  "  it  was  so,"  "(iod  .saw 
that  it  was  good  "  —  the  first  declaring  tlie  divine 
volition,  the  second  the  immediate  result,  tlie  third 
the  perfectness  of  the  work  —  harmonizes  aptly  witli 
the  view  which  he  intendefl  to  express.  Tiius  tlie 
earth  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the 
scene  on  which  the  Divine  perfections  were  dis- 
played: the  heavens  (I's.  xix.  1),  the  earth  (I's. 
xxiv.  1,  civ.  24),  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  10;  I's.  Ixxxix. 
!*;  Jer.  v.  22),  "  mountiiins  and  hills,  fruitful  trees 
and  all  cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things 
and  flying  fowl "  (Ps.  cxlviii.  9,  10),  all  displayed 
one  or  other  of  the  leading  attributes  of  His  char- 
acter. So  also  v/ith  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature  —  the  thunder  was  His  voice  (Job  xxxvii. 
5),  the  lightnings  His  arrows  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  17),  wind 
and  storm  His  messengers  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8),  the  earth- 
quake, the  ecli])se,  and  the  comet,  the  signs  of  His 
presence  (Joel  ii.  10;  ilatt.  xxiv.  29;  Luke  xxi. 
25). 

(2.)  The  earth  was  r^arded  in  relation  to  man, 
and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation 
of  the  e;irtli  lor  his  abode —  light,  as  the  primary 
condition  of  all  life  ;  the  heavens,  for  jiurposes 
already  detailed  ;  the  dry  land,  for  his  home ; 
"  grass  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of 
man"  (Ps.  civ.  14);  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  the  one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his 
rest  (Ps.  civ.  23);  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  ff kxI  ; 
the  be;ists  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work 
of  e.ach  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  a|)plication 
to  the  refpiirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and 
is  recorded  with  that  8i)ecial  view. 

3.  tVeatinn  was  regarded  as  a  progressi\e  work 
—  a  gradual  develojinient  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
eirth's  surface,  at  first  a  chaotic  nuiss,  irnsic  timl 
'jnpttj,  well  described  in  the  paronomastic  terms 
luhu,  b'llin,  overspread  with  waters  and  enveloped  in 
darkness  ((ien.  i.  2),  and  thence  gradu;illy  brought 
into  a  ilate  of  order  and  beauty  so  c<)iis|(icu(ius,  as 
to  have  led  the  I-'itins  to  describe  it  by  the  name 
Muiflus.  Thus  also  with  the  different  portions  of 
the  univertie,  the  earth  before  the  light,  the  light 
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before  the  firmament,  the  firmament  before  the  dry 
land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself,  at  first  the 
elementary  principle,  separated  from  the  darkness, 
but  without  defined  boundaries ;  after>vards  the 
illuminating  liodies  with  their  distinct  powers  and 
offices  —  a  progression  that  is  well  expressed  in 
the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  Or  and  madr 

0"1Mi  "lIS^j.  Thus  also  with  the  orders  of 
living  beings  ;  firstly,  plants ;  secondly,  fish  and 
birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and  lastly,  man.  From 
"good  "  in  the  several  parts  to  "  very  good  "  as  a 
whole  ((Jen.  i.  31),  such  was  its  progress  in  the 
judgment  of  the  (Jnmipotent  workman. 

4.  Order  involves  time;  a  succession  of  events 
implies  a  succession  of  j)eriods;  and  accordingly 
Moses  assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days, 
each  having  its  specific  portion  —  lij»ht  to  the  first, 
the  firmament  to  the  second,  the  dry  land  and 
plants  to  the  third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
fourth,  fish  and  fowl  to  the  fifth,  lieasts  and  man 
to  the  sixth.  The  manner,  in  which  these  acts 
are  described  as  ha\ing  been  done,  precludes  all 
idea  of  time  in  relation  to  their  performance;  it 
was  miraculous  and  instantaneous:  "God  sai<f " 
and  then  "  it  was."  But  the  progrcssiveness,  and 
conseciuently  the  individuality  of  the  acts,  does 
involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing  between  the 
completion  of  one  and  the  commencefoent  of  an- 
other; otherwise  the  work  of  creation  would  have 
resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuou.  act.  The 
period  assigned  to  each  individual  act  is  a  day  — 
the  only  period  which  rejiresents  the  entire  cessation 
of  a  work  through  the  interposition  of  night.  That 
a  natural  day  is  rejjresented  under  the  expression 
"  evening  was  and  morning  was,"  admits,  we  think, 
of  no  doubt;  the  term  "day"  alone  may  refer 
sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period  contemporaneous 
with  a  single  event;  but  when  the  individual  parts 
of  a  day,  "evening  and  morning"  are  s])ccified, 
and  when  a  series  of  such  days  are  notical  in  their 
numerical  order,  no  analogy  of  language  admits  of 
our  understanding  the  term  in  anything  else  than 
its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews  iiad  no  otlier 'means 
of  expressing  the   civil  day  of  24  hours  than  as 

"evening,  morning  "  ('^r?.'^  ^r????  Dan.  viii.  14), 

similar  to  the  Greek  vvxH/J^fpov,  and  although 
the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews  in  their 
use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  those  elements  than 
do  we  when  we  use  the  iermafortnitj/il  or  se'nnight ; 
in  each  ca.se  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  and  not 
the  elements  by  which  that  time  is  calculated,  is 
intended ;  so  that,  without  the  least  inconsistency 
either  of  language  or  of  reality,  the  expression  may 
be  applied  to  the  days  previous  to  the  creation  of 
the  sun.  The  application  of  the  same  expressions 
to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  word  "  day  "  in  the  4th 
commandment  without  any  indications  that  it  is 
used  in  a  ditttTent  sense,  or  in  any  other  than  the 
literal  acceptation  of  (ien.  i.  5  ff.,  confirm  the  %iew 
above  stilted.  Tlie  interpretation  that  "  evening 
and  morning  "  :=  hrf/iiinint/  and  ( «</,  is  op]>osrd  not 
only  to  the  oriler  in  which  the  words  sUmd,  I  ut  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  aa 
the  imnicdintc  act  of  (iod,  did  not  ignore  the 
evident  fact  that  existing  materials  and  internie<Iiate 
agencies  were  employed  both  tiien  and  in  the  8ul> 
sequent  operations  of  nature.    Thus  the  simple  fact 
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'Godcreatea  man"  (Gen.  i.  27)  is  amplified  by 
the  subsequent  notice  of  the  material  substance  of 
which  his  body  was  made  (Gen.  ii.  7 ) ;  and  so  also 
of  the  animals  (Gen.  i.  2-1,  ii.  19).  The  separation 
of  sea  and  land,  attributed  in  Gen.  i.  6  to  the 
Divine  fiat  was  seen  to  uivolve  the  process  of  par- 
tial elevations  of  the  earth's  surface  (Ps.  civ.  8, 
"the  mountains  ascend,  the  valleys  descend;" 
corap.  Prov.  viii.  2-5-28 ).  The  formation  of  clouds 
and  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which  in 
Gen.  i.  7  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  firma- 
ment, was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause 
in  the  continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the 
earth's  surface  (Eccl.  i.  7).  The  existence  of  the 
elemenfof  light,  as  distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  i. 
3,  14 ;  Job  xxxviii.  19 ),  has  likewise  been  explained 
as  the  result  of  a  philosophically  correct  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  light ;  more  probably,  however,  it  was 
founded  upon  the  incorrect  view  that  the  light  of 
the  moon  was  independent  of  the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  surface  to  be  an  immense  disc,  sup- 
ported like  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by 
pillars  (Job  ix.  G;  Ps.  Ixxv.  .3),  which  rested  on 
Bolid  foundations  (Job  xxxviii.  4,  0;  Ps.  civ.  .5: 
Prov.  viii.  2,t);  but  where  those  foundations  were 
on  which  the  "  sockets  "  of  the  pillars  rested,  none 
could  tell  (Job  xxxnii.  G).  The  more  philosophical 
view  of  the  earth  being  suspended  in  free  space 
seems  to  be  impUed  in  Job  xsvi.  7 ;  nor  is  there 
any  absolute  contradiction  between  this  and  the 
former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the  deep 
bases  of  the  momitains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  unsupported.  Other  passages  (Ps.  xxiv.  2, 
cxxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast 
subterraneous  ocean;  the  words,  however,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  seas  (Hengstenberg,  Comni. 
in  loc),  and,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  accepted,  appears  from  the  converse  ex- 
pression "water  under  the  earth''  (Ex.  xx.  4), 
which,  as  contrasted  with  "heaven  above"  and 
"earth  beneath,'"  evidently  implies  the  comparative 
elevation  of  the  three  bodies.     Beneath  the  earth's 

surface  was  sheol  ( vIMtt?),  the  hollow  place,  "  hell" 
(Num.  xvi.  30;  Deut.  xxxii.  22;  Job  xi.  8),  the 
"  house  appointed  for  the  living  "  (Job  xxx.  23),  a 
"land  of  darkness"  (Job  x.  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii.  IG),  and  which  had  its  valleys 
or  deep  places  (Prov.  ix.  18).  It  extended  beneath 
the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  conterminous  with  the  upper  world. 

II.  Geogk.\phy.  —  We  shall  notice  (1)  the 
views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the 
farth,  its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  features; 
(2)  the  countries  into  which  they  divided  it  and 
their  progressive  acquauitance  with  those  countries. 
The   world    in    the   latter   sense   was   sometimes 

described  by  the  poetical  terra  tebel  v'^^Fl).  cor- 
•esi)onding  to  the  Greek  oiKovfievri  (Is.  xiv.  21). 

(1.)  In  the  absence  of  positive  statements  we 
have  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the 
form  of  the  earth  from  scatterea  allusions,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  in  the  poetical  books,  where 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  language  is  to 
je  regarded  as  literal,  and  how  far  as  metaphorical. 
There  seem  to  be  traces  of  the  same  ideas  as  pre- 
/sikd  among  the  Greeks,  that  the  world  was  a  disk 
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(Is.  xl.  22;  the  word  2^n,  cirJe,  is  applied  ei- 
clusively  to  the  circle  of  the  horizon,  whether 
bounded  by  earth,  sea  or  <ky),  bordered  by  the 
ocean  (Ueut.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps.  cxxxix. 
9;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre 
(Ez.  V.  5),  which  was   thus  regarded,  like  Delphi, 

as  the  navel  ("1^210,  Judg.  ix.  37;  Ez.  xxxviii. 
12;  LXX. ;  Vulg.),  or,  according  to  another  view 
(Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v.),  the  highest  point  of  the 
world.  The  passages  quoted  in  support  of  this 
view  admit  of  a  different  interpretation ;  Jerusalem 
might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  not 
only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth,  but  to 
a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense ;  for  Pales- 
tine was  situated  between  the  important  empirea 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt ;  and  not  only  between  them 
but  above  them,  its  elevation  above  the  plains  on 
either  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
centrality.    A  different  view  has  been  gathered  from 

the  expression  "four  comers"  (n"^2p3,  generally 
applied  to  the  skirts  of  a  g.arment),  as  though 
implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a  garmeut 
stretched  out,  according  to  Eratosthenes'  compari 
son;  but  the  term  "  corners  "  may  be  applied  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of  th« 
world  (Job  xxxvii.  3,  x.xxviii.  13 ;  Is.  xi.  12,  xxiv 
16 ;  Ez.  vii.  2).  Finally,  it  is  suggested  by  Btihr 
(Symboli/c,  i.  170)  that  these  two  views  may  have 
been  held  together,  the  former  as  the  actual  and 
the  latter  as  the  symbolical  representation  of  thp 
earth's  form.  As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the 
Hebrews  had  but  a  very  indefinite  notion ;  in  many 
passages  the  "earth,"  or  "whole  earth,'"  is  used  as 
co-extensive  with  the  Babylonian  (Is.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  7 
ff.,  xxiv.  17),  or  Assyrian  empires  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  26, 
xxxvii.  18),  just  as  at  a  later  period  the  Roman 
empire  was  styled  orbis  terraruiii ;  the  "  ends  of 

the  earth  "  (m!ii7)  in  the  language  of  prophecy 
applied  to  the  nations  on  the  border  of  these  king 
doms,  especially  the  Medes  (Is.  v.  26,  xiii.  5)  in  the 
east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  west  (Is.  sli.  .5,  9);  but  occasionaUy 
the  boundary  was  contracted  in  this  latter  direction 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Jlediten-anean  (Is.  xxiv. 
IG;  Zech.  ix.  10;  Ps.  Lxxii.  8).  Without  unduly 
pressing  the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the 
earth  extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact ;  its  solidity  is  fre- 
quently noticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job 
xxxviii.  18;  Is.  xiii.  .5).  We  shall  presently  trace 
the  progress  of  their  knowledge  in  succeeding  ages. 
The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
regions  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  ;  these  were  described  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  their  positions  reLitively  to 

a  person  facing  the  east,  be/ore  (□Tf7.))  6e'"""<* 

("I'lnS),  the   right   hand  (^P^),  and   the   lefl 

hand  (/SISti?),  representing  respectively  E.,  W., 
S.,  and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  sometimes  relatively 
to  the  sun's  course,  the  i-ising  (mtiip),  the  setting 
(S'l3^,  Ps.  I.   1)  the  brilliant  quarter    {d'^'l, 

Ez.  xl.  24),  and  the  cZaj-A;  quarter  (^^3'^,  Ex.  xxvi. 
20;  comp.  the  Greek  (6(pos,  Horn.  //.  xii.  240); 
sometimes  as  the  seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ez.  xxxvii. 
9);  and  sometimes  accordmg  to  the  physical  char. 
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icteristics,  the  sea  (D"')  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xsviii. 

U),  the  parched  (333)  for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvii.  9)', 

and  the  mountains  (D'^'in)  for  the  N.  (Is.  xiii. 
•1).  The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  highest  part  of  tlie  eartli's  surface,  in  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  tiie  mountain  ranges  which 
existed  there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
e;u-th  (.lob  xxvi.  7).  The  north  was  also  the 
quarter  in  which  the  Hebrew  el-Donub  lay,  the 
hind  of  gold  mines  (.Job  xxxvii.  22;  margin;  comp. 
Her.  iii.  116). 

'I'hese  terms  are  very  indistinctly  used  when 
applied  to  special  localities;  for  we  find  1  lie  north 
assigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii.  18), 
Babylonia  (.ler.  vi.  22),  and  the  Euphrates  (.Jer. 
xlvi.  10),  and  more  frequently  INIedia  (.ler.  1.  3; 
comp.  li.  11),  while  the  south  is  especially  repre- 
sented by  Egypt  (Is.  XXX.  6;  Dan.  xi.  5).  The 
Hebrews  were  iipt  more  exact  in  the  use  of  terms 
descriptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth's 

surface;  for  instance,  the  same  term  (D^)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  (Mediterranean),  to  the  lakes  of 
Palestine,  and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  (Is. 
xviii.  2),  and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Is.  xxvii.  1): 

mountain  (in)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges, 
such  as  Suiai  or  Ararat,  but  an  elevated  region 
(.Josh.  xi.  16);  river  ("in3)  is  occasionally  apphed 
to  the  sea  (.Jon.  ii.  3;  Ps.  xxiv.  2)  and  to  canals 
fed  by  rivers  (Is.  xliv.  27).  Their  vocabulary,  how- 
2\er,  was  ample  for  describing  the  special  features 
of  the  lands  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  the 
terms  for  the  ditterent  sorts  of  valleys,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  springs  being  very  numerous  and  ex- 
pressive. We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
adequate  ideas  of  descriptive  geography  expressed 
in  tlic  directions  given  to  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17- 
20),  and  in  the  closing  address  of  .Moses  (L)eut.  viii. 
7-9);  nor  less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  and  the 
variety  of  almost  technical  terms,  with  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  tribes  are  de^scribed  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that 
the  Hebrews  had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying 
from  the  Egyptians  (.Jahn,  i.  6,  §  104). 

(2.)  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to 
the  period  wlien  their  distinctive  names  and  ide.as 
were  superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  The 
chief  source  of  information  open  to  them,  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  own  experience,  was  their  inter- 
course with  the  Pluenician  traders.  While  the  first 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  nalions  from  the 
Tigrfs  to  the  African  desert,  tlie  second  informed 
them  of  the  coasts  of  the  MedifeiTanean,  the  regions 
of  the  north,  and  tiie  southern  districts  of  Arabia. 
From  the  .Assj-rians  and  Babylonians  they  gained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  distant  countries  of 
India,  and  pi'rha|)s  even  (  hina." 

Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  tiie 
following  sunnnary,  omitting  of  course  the  details 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine:  (1.)  Seas  —  the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the  "  (Irvat  Sea  " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  "  Sea  of  the  Philistinas  "  (Ex. 
txiii.  31),  and  tiie  "  Western  Sea"  (Deut.  xi.  21); 
Uie  lied   Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  "  Sea  of 


<•  The  goognip'ilriil  qucstionfl  ariHliiR  out  of  the 
WBcription  of  tliu  ^anlou  of  £Jou  are  discussed  in  a 
«|Mrate  e:-ticla.     [Kuk.n.] 
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Suph,"  sedge  (Ex.  x.  19),  and  the  "  Egj-ptian  Sea" 
(Is.  xi.  1.5);  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  "  Salt 
Sea"  ((Jen.  xiv.  3),  "Eastern  Sea"  (Joel  ii.  20) 
and  "Sea  of  the  Desert"  (Deut.  iv.  49);  and  the 
Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv.  11); 
(2. )  Hirers  —  the  Euphrates,  which  was  specifically 
"Me  river"  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  "  the  great  river  " 
(Deut.  i.  7);  the  Nile,  which  was  named  either 
Vor  (Gen.  xli.  1),  or  Siiior  (.losh.  xiii.  3);  the 
Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel  (Dan.  x.  4); 
the  Chebar,  Chaborcts,  a  tributary  to  the  Euphrates 
(Ez.  i.  3);  the  Habor,  probably  the  same,  but 
sometimes  identified  with  the  C/iaboras  that  falls 
into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  the  river  of  Egj-pt 
(Num.  .xxxiv.  5);  and  the  rivers  of  Da"mascus. 
Abana  {Harathi),  and  Pliarpar  (2  K.  v.  12).  I'or 
the  Gibon  and  Pison  (Gen.  ii.  11,  13),  see  Eden. 
(3.)  Mountains  —  Ararat  or  Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4); 
Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2);  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1);  Ilor  (Num. 
XX.  22)  near  Petra;  Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and 
Sephar  (Gen.  x.  30)  in  Arabia. 

The  distribution  of  the  nations  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  Gen.  x.,  to 
which  account  subsequent,  though  not  very  im- 
portant, additions  are  made  in  chaps,  xxv.  and 
xxxvi.,  and  in  the  prophetical  and  historical  books. 
Although  the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethno- 
graphical, yet  the  geographical  element  is  also 
strongly  developed :  the  writer  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  not  only  the  descent  but  the  residence  of  the 
various  nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem 
to  be  purely  geographical  designations;  Aram,  for 
instance,  means  high  lands  ;  Canaan,  low  lands  ; 
Eber,  the  land  across,  or  beyond;  Sidon,  Jishing 
station;  Madai.  central  land  ;  Tarshish,  probably 
conquered;  IMizraiin,  still  more  remarkably  from 
its  dual  form,  the  two  Egypts;  Ophir,  the  rich  land. 
It  has  indeed  been  surmised  that  the  names  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  family  of  Noah  are  also 
in  their  origin  geographical  terms  ;  Japhet,  the 
widely  extended  regions  of  the  north  and  west; 
Ham,  the  country  of  the  black  soil,  Egypt;  and 
Shem  the  mountainous  country;  the  last  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  doubtful. 

In  endea\  oring  to  sketch  out  a  map  of  the  world 
as  described  in  Gen.  x.,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  cases  where  the  names  of  the  races  have 
not  either  originated  in  or  passed  over  to  the  lands 
they  occupied,  the  locality  must  be  more  or  less 
doubtful.  For  the  migrations  of  the  various  tribes 
in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  led  to  the  transfer  of  the 
name  from  one  district  to  another,  so  that  even  in 
Biblical  geography  the  same  name  may  at  different 
periods  indicate  a  widely  difl'erent  locality.  Thus 
Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  been  located 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Ezekiel's  time,  north 
of  that  range;  (Joiner  at  the  former  period  in  Cap- 
|)adoeia,  at  the  latter  in  the  Crimea.  Again,  tiie 
terms  may  have  varied  with  the  extending  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth's  surfoce;  Cliittim,  originally 
(^lyprus,  was  afti-rwards  applietl  to  the  more  westerly 
lands  of  Macedonia  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  if 
not  even  to  Italy  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  while 
Tarshish  may  without  contradiction  have  been  the 
sea-coast  of  Cilieia  in  the  Mosaic  table,  and  the 
coast  of  Spain  in  a  later  age.  Possibly  a  solution 
may  be  found  for  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
De<lan,  Sheba,  and  Huvilali,  in  the  fact  that  these 
names  represent  districts  of  a  certain  character,  of 
which  several  mi','ht  exist  in  diH'erent  parts.  From 
the  al)0vc  remarks  it  will  appear  how  numerous  ar« 
the  elements  of  uncertainty  introduced  into  thii 
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lubject;  unaiiimitv  of  (ipiiiion  is  almost  impossible: 
Dor  need  it  cause  surjirise,  il'  e\eii  in  the  present 
work  the  views  of  ditterent  writers  cire  found  at 
variance.  The  principle  on  which  the  following 
statement  has  been  compiled  is  this  —  to  assign  to 
the  Mosaic  table  the  narrowest  limits  within  which 
the  nations  have  been,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  located,  and  then  to  trace  out,  as  far 
as  our  means  admit,  the  changes  which  those 
nations  experienced  in  Biblical  times. 

Commencing  from  the  west,  the  "  isles  of  tiie 
Gentiles,"  i.  e.  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  JMedi- 
terranean  sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhetites  in 
the  following  order:  Javan,  the  lonlans,  in  jiarts 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
kalians,  in  the  same  countries  ;  Dodanim,  the 
Dardani,  in  lllyricum;  Tiras  in  Thrace;  Kittim,  at 
Citium,  in  Cyprus;  Ashkenaz  in  Phrygia;  Gomer 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Tarshish  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
north.  Tubal,  the  Tibareni,  in  Pontus;  Meshech, 
the  Moschici,  in  Colchis;  Jlagog,  Gugarene,  in 
northern  Armenia ;  Togarmah  in  Armenia ;  and 
Madai  in  Media.  The  Hamites  represent  the 
Bouthern  parts  of  the  known  world ;  Cush,  probably 
an  appellative  similar  to  the  Greek  ^■Etkiopin,  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  dark  races  of  Arabia  and  eastern 
Africa;  Mjzraim  in  Egypt;  I'hut  in  Libya;  Naph- 
tuhim  and  Lehabim,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, west  of  Egypt  ;  Caphtorim.  in  Egypt ; 
Casluhim  from  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Palestuie; 
Pathrusim  in  Egypt ;  Seba  in  Meroe ;  Sabtah,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  straits  of  B:ib-el-mfmclcb  ; 
Havilah,  more  to  the  south ;  and  Sabtechah  in  the 
extreaae  south,  where  the  Sommdl  now  live;  Nim- 
rod  in  Babylonia ;  Kaamah  and  Dedan  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  world  were  the  Shemites :  Elam, 
Elymais.  in  Persia;  Asshur  in  Assyria;  Arphaxad, 
Arrnpachitis,  in  northern  Assyria;  Lud  in  Lydia  ; 
Aram  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketch  is  filled  up,  as  far  as  regards  northern 
Arabia,  by  a  suljsequent  account,  in  ch.  xxv.,  of 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmael ;  the  geographical  position 
of  many  is  uncertain;  but  we  are  acquainted  with 
that  of  the  Midianites  among  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Nebaioth,  NubaUea;  Kedar,  Ktdrti  (Plin. 
V.  12);  Dumah,  Dumaitha  (Ptol.  v.  19),  among 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Some  of  the  names  in  this 
passage  have  a  geographical  origin,  as  Mibsam,  a 
spice-bearhuj  land,  Tema,  an  arid  or  southern  land. 
Again,  in  ch.  xxxvi.  we  have  some  particulars  with 
regard  tc  the  country  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Palestine,  where  the  aboriginal  Horites,  the  Troy- 
lodyt'is  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Arabia  Petroea,  were  displaced  by  the 
descendants  of  Esau.  The  narrati\e  shows  an  inti- 
nate  acquaintance  with  this  district,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  various  towns,  Dinhabah.  Bozrah, 
Avith,  Masrekah,  liehoboth,  and  Pan,  few  of  which 
iave  any  historical  importance.  The  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  particularly  described  in  the  book  of 
Exodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical  in- 
terest attaches  are  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  The 
oereditary  connection  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
former  of  these  districts,  and  the  importance  of  the 
dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it,  make  it  by  far 
the  most  pro'iiinent  feature  in  the  map  of  the 
iiicient  world  ;  its  designation  in  the  book  of 
aenesis  is  I'adan-aram.  or  Aram-Naharaim ;  in  the 
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north  was  Ur  of  thj  Chaldees,  and  the  Harau  tc 
which  Terah  migrated ;  in  the  south  was  the  plain 
of  Shinar,  and  the  seat  of  Nimrod's  capital.  Babel; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  were  the  cities  of  Accad 
Cahieh,  Nineveh,  Calah,  and  IJeseu;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Erech  and  Itehoboth  (Gen. 
X.  10-12).  From  the  same  district  issued  the  war- 
like expedition  headed  by  the  kings  of  Shinar, 
EUasar,  Elam,  and  Tidal,  the  object  of  which  ap- 
parently was  to  open  the  commercial  route  to  the 
^Elanitic  gulf  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  which  succeeded  in 
the  temporary  subjection  of  all  the  intervening  nar 
tions,  the  Itephaim  in  Ashteroth-Karnaim  (Bashan), 
the  Zuzini  in  Ham  (bet.veen  the  Arnon  and  Jab- 
bok),  the  Emim  in  Shaveh  (near  the  Arnon),  and 
the  district  of  the  Amalekites  (to  the  south  of  I'al- 
estine).  It  is,  in  short,  to  the  early  predominance 
of  the  eastern  dynasties  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  few  geographical  details  which  we  possess 
regarding  those  and  the  intervenuig  districts.  The 
Egyptian  captivity  introduces  to  our  notice  some  of 
the  localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  namely,  the  prov'uce 
of  Goshen,  and  the  towns  Kameses  (Gen.  xlvii.  11 ) ; 
On,  Heliiijiolis  (Gen.  xli.  45);  Vithom,  Paiumu'i? 
(Ex.  i.  11);  and  .Migdol,  Mai/dulum'^  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 

Durmg  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  Hebrews 
had  no  opportunity  of  advancing  their  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world ;  but  with  the  extension  of  their 
territory  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  com- 
mercial treaties  entered  into  by  the  latter  with  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  north  and  the  Egyptians  in  the 
south,  a  new  era  commenced.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  information  which  the 
Hebrews  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  inasmuch 
as  the  general  policy  of  those  enterprising  traders 
was  to  keep  other  nations  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
localities  they  visited;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  from  them  that  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India 
and  South  Africa  was  carried  on,  and  that  they 
also  became  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
unktiown.  From  F>z.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which  the 
Hebrews  had  obtained  :  we  have  notice  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  the  dyes  of  the  yEgtean 
Sea,  tlie  famed  horses  of  Armenia,  the  copper-mines 
of  Colchis,  the  yarns  and  embroideries  of  Assyria, 
the  cutlery  of  South  Arabia,  the  spices  and  precious 
stones  of  the  Yemen,  and  the  caravan  trade  which 
was  carried  on  with  India  through  the  entrepots 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  prophet  does  not 
profess  to  gi\'e  a  systematical  enumeration  of  the 
places,  but  selects  some  from  each  quarter  of  the 
earth,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  more  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  that  source.  Whether  it 
was  from  thence  that  the  Hebrews  heard  of  the 
tribes  living  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
—  the  Scythians  (Magog),  the  Cimmerians  (Gomer), 
and  the  Koxolani  ( '? ),  or  perhaps  Eussidns  (Kosch, 
Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  Hebrew  text)  —  is  uncertain  :  the 
inroad  of  the  northern  hordes,  which  occurred  about 
Ezekiel's  time,  may  have  drawn  attention  to  that 
quarter. 

The  progress  of  information  on  the  side  of  ^Vfrica 
is  clearly  marked:  the  distinction  between  Upper 
and  Lower  F^tcypt  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  name  Pathros  to  the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  F'gypt,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name  Moph,  and 
afterwards  frequently  as  Noph  (Is.  xix.  1-3);  Thebes, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  later  period,  a» 
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No-Ammon  (Nah.  iii.  8)  and  No  (Jer.  xlvi.  25); 
and  the  distant  Syene  (Kz.  xxix.  10).  Several 
DtLer  towns  are  noticed  in  the  IJelta;  Sin,  Ptlusiuin 
(liz.  XXX.  15);  Pibeseth,  Bubnstis  (Ez.  xxx.  17); 
Zoan,  Tunis  (Is.  xix.  11) ;  Tahapanes,  or  Tahpanhes, 
Daphne  (Jer.  ii.  IG);  Ileliupjih,  under  the  He- 
braized form  Beth-sheniesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13);  and, 
higher  up  the  Nile,  llanes,  Iltraclcopolis  (Is.  xxx. 
i).  The  position  of  cerkiin  nations  seems  to  have 
been  better  ascertained.  Cush  (^lil/ilujiiit)  was 
fixed  immediately  to  the  soutli  of  Egypt,  where 
I'irliakah  held  sway  with  Nnpaia  for  his  capital 
(2  K.  xix.  9);  the  Lubim  {Libyans,  perhaps  rather 
Nubians,  who  may  also  be  noticed  under  the  cor- 
rupted form  Chub,  Ez.  xxx.  5)  appear  as  allies  of 
Egypt;  and  with  them  a  people  not  previously 
noticed,  the  Sukkiim,  the  Troylodijtvs  of  tlie  western 
toast  of  the  IJed  Sea  (2  Chr.  xli.  3);  the  Ludim 
and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(I'j!.  xxx.  5). 

The  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
and  the  capti\ities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geography  of  the  East.  Incidental 
notice  is  taken  of  several  important  places  in  con- 
nection with  these  events  :  the  capital  of  Persia, 
Shushan,  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2);  that  of  Media, 
Achmetha,  Kcbatana  (Ezr.  vl.  2);  Hena,  Ivah, 
and  Sepharvaim,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xviii.  34); 
Carchemish,  (Jircisium,  on  the  same  river  (Is.  x. 
9);  Gozan  and  llalah,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
(2  K.  xvii.  G);  Kir,  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus  (2  K.  xvi.  9).  The  names  of  Persia  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1),  now  occur: 
whether  tiie  far-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an 
earlier  period  under  the  name  Sinim  (Is.  xlix.  12) 
admits  of  doul>t. 

Tlie  names  of  dreece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geography:  the  earliest  notice  of  tlie 
former,  subsequently  to  Gen.  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  Ixvi. 
19,  under  the  name  of  Javan;  for  the  Javan  in 
Joel  iii.  G  is  probably  in  South  Arabia,  to  which 
we  must  also  refer  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  and  Zech.  ix.  13. 
In  Dan.  viii.  21,  the  term  definitely  applies  to 
lireece,  whereas  in  Is.  Ixvi.  it  is  indefmitely  used 
for  the  Greek  settlements.  If  Italy  is  descrii)ed  at 
all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim  (Dan.  xi.  30). 

In  the  Maccabajan  era  the  classical  names  came 
'nto  common  use:  Crete,  Sparta,  Delos,  Sicyon, 
( "aria,  Cilicia,  and  otlier  fomiliar  names,  are  noticed 
(1  Mace.  x.  G7,  xi.  14,  xv.  23);  A.sia,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  as  =  the  Syrian  empire  (1  Maec.  viii. 
G);  IIis[)ania  and  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  1-3).  Hence- 
forward the  geography  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  foreign 
lands  are  concerned,  is  absorbed  in  the  wider  field 
of  chissical  geography.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  use  of  classical  designations  in  our 
Autliorized  \'crsion  is  in  many  instances  a  depart- 
ure from  the  Hebrew  text:  for  instance,  Mvsapo- 
Utniia  stands  for  Aram-Naharaim  (Gen.  xxiv.  10); 
/Ethiopia  for  Cush  (2  K.  xix.  9);  the  ChaUieans 
for  Chasdim  (.Job  i.  17);  Grmcia  for  Javan  (D.an. 
viii.  21)  ;  l''<jypt  for  Mizraini  (Gen.  xiii.  10); 
Armenia  for  Ararat  (2  K.  xix.  37);  Assyria  for 
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Asshur  (Gen.  ii.  14);  Idunuen  for  Mom  (Is.  xmiv 
5),  and  Syria  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may  be 
observed,  does  occur  as  an  original  Hebrew  name 
in  the  later  books  (Is.  xxi.  13),  but  i)robably  in  a 
restricted  sense  as  applicable  to  a  single  tribe. 

W.  L.  B. 

EARTHENWARE.     [Pottery.] 

EARTHQUAKE  {WV^  [a  trembling]) 
ICarth  quakes,  more  or  less  violent,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  numerous  traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in 
the  features  of  that  country.  The  recorded  in- 
stances, however,  are  but  few ;  the  most  remarkable 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  .5),  which  .losephus  (Ant.  ix.  10,  §  4)  connected 
with  the  sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of 
that  monarch  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  IG  ff.).  From  Zech. 
xiv.  4  we  are  led  to  infer  that  a  great  convulsion 
took  place  at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
moimtain  being  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  be- 
tween its  summits.  Josephus  records  something 
of  the  sort,  but  his  account  is  by  no  means  clear, 
for  his  words  {tov  upous  a-KoppayTivai  rh  I'lixio'v 
TOO  Kara  ri]v  Svaiv)  can  hardly  mean  the  tnstern 
lialf  of  the  nwuntnin,  as  Winston  seems  to  tliink, 
but  the  half  of  the  western  mountain,  i.  e.,  of  the 
Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear  why 
this  height  particularly  should  be  termed  the 
ax'Stern  mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
two  accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that 
the  iSIount  of  Olives  was  really  affected  by  the 
earthquake.     Hitzig   (Comm.   in   Zech.)   suggests 

that  the  name  ilTTlpK),  '>  corruption,^'  may  have 

originated  at  this  time,  the  rolling  down  of  the 
side  of  the  hill,  as  described  by  Josephus,  entitling 
it  to  be  described  as  the  ckstroyini/  mountain,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer.  Ii.  25. 
An  earthquake  occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  51-54),  which  may  be 
deemed  miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunction  of 
circumstances  than  from  the  nature  of  the  phenom- 
enon itself,  for  it  is  described  in  the  usual  terms 
(jj  yrj  ea-eia-Bri).  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  5,  §  2)  records 
a  very  violent  earthquake,  that  occurred  u.  c.  31, 
in  which  10,000  people  perished."  Earthquakes 
are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  fissures  of  the 
earth's  surface;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his 
company  (Num.  xvi.  32;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  3, 
§  3),  and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death  (Matt, 
xxvii.  51) ;  the  former  may  be  paralleled  by  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Cahibria  A.  r>. 
1783,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500, 
and  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet;  and  again  by 
the  sinking  of  tlie  bed  of  the  Tagus  at  Lisl)on,  in 
wiiich  the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (Pfaff,  Schiij)- 
funr/si/e.wii.  p.  115).  These  depressions  are  some- 
times on  a  very  large  scale ;  the  subsidence  of  the 
valley  of  Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
De.ad  Sea  may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake; 
similar  depressions  have  occurred  in  many  districts, 


o  *  For  a  tragic  account  of  tho  great  earthquake  in 
1837,  which  W!us  so  destructive  in  Galilee,  cspwinlly 
In  the  loss  of  life  at  Tiberias  ami  Sufeil,  see  Robinson's 
Bil'l  lira.  iii.  .321  IT.,  and  Thomson's  ImikI  ami  Hook, 
I.  428-43;}.  On  the  general  BUhjoot  of  the  ficciuency 
afi'jirthq nukes  In  the  K;uit,  we  have  copio\i8  infDrnia- 
tlon  in  Dr.  I'uxey's  Minor  Propliets  (Am.  i.  1).  St-e 
UfO  Rob.   Fhys.   Oeogr    p.  234  ff.     It  Ik   renmrkahlH 


that  though  the  figurative  allusions  to  carthquakei 
are  so  numerous  in  the  Uible,  we  read  of  but  twq 
In.'ttances  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Palestine,  namely 
that  in  tho  days  of  I'/./.iah  (.\m.  1.  1  and  Zech.  xiv.  6 
and  the  one  in  connection  with  the  .*»iiviniir's  deiith 
K:irtli(|uakcs  are  not  uncoiiinion  in  the  .-Vrabian  penio 
aula  (comp.  Ex.  xix.  18  and  1  K.  xix   11).  H. 
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Ihe  most  remarkable  being  the  subuiersion  and 
subsequent  re-elevation  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Puteoli.  The  frequency  of  earthquakes  about  the 
Dead  Sea  is  testified  in  the  name  Bela  (Gen.  xiv. 
2;  comp.  Jerome  ad  Js.  xv.).  Darkness  is  fre- 
quently a  concomitant  of  earthquake.  [Dark- 
ness.] The  awe,  which  an  earthquake  never  fails 
to  Inspire,  "  conveying  the  idea  of  some  universal 
and  unlimited  danger "  (Humboldt's  Kosmos,  i. 
212),  rendered  it  a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  (1  K.  xix.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently 
noticed  in  connection  with  his  appearance  (Judg. 
V.  4;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18,  xcvii.  4,  civ. 
32;  Am.  viii.  8;  Hab.  iii.  10).  W.  L.  B. 

EAST  (Dir?.:  H^Ta).  The  Hebrew  terms 
descriptive  of  the  east  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  application;  (1)  kedein  properly 
means  that  which  is  before  or  in  front  oj'  a,  person, 
and  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of 
turning  in  that  direction  when  describing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  before,  behind,  the  right  and 
the  left,  representing  respectively  E.,  \V.,  S.,  and 
N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  (2)  mizn'ich  means  the  place 
of  the  sun's  rising,  and  strictly  answers  to  the 
Greek  avaroAr]  and  the  Latin  oriens ;  sometimes 

the  full  expression  ti^D^TT^TQ  is  used  (Judg. 
xi.  18;  Is.  xli.  25),  and  sometimes  kedeia  and 
mizrdch  are  used  together  (e.  y.  Ex.  xxvii.  13 ; 
Josh.  xix.  12),  which  is  after  all  not  so  tautologous 
as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  translation  "  on  the  east 
side  eastward."  Bearing  in  mind  this  etymological 
distinction,  it  is  natural  that  kedem  should  be  used 
when  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  are  described 
(as  in  Gen.  xiii.  14,  xxviii.  14;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9; 
Ez.  xlvii.  18  ft"),  and  mizrdch  when  the  east  is 
only  distinguished  from  the  ivest  (Josh.  xi.  3;  Ps. 
1.  1,  ciii.  12,  cxiii.  3 ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from 
some  other  one  quarter  (Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44;  Am. 
viii.  12);  exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii. 
3,  and  Is.  xliii.  5,  each,  however,  admitting  of 
explanation.  Again,  kedem  is  used  in  a  strictly 
geographical  sense  to  describe  a  spot  or  country 
immediately  before  another  in  an  easterly  direction; 
hence  it  occurs  in  such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii. 
24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11,  xxv.  0;  and  hence  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  term,  as  a  proper  name  (Gen.. 
xxv.  (J,  eastward,  unto  the  land  of  Kedem),  to  the 
lands  lying  immediately  eastward  of  Palestine, 
namely,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babjlonia 
[Bkne-kedem]  ;  on  the  other  hand  mizrdch  is 
used  of  they'rtr  east  with  a  less  definite  signification 
(Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11).  In  describing 
aspect  or  direction  the  terms  are  used  indifferently 
(compare  kedem  in  Lev.  i.  16  and  Josh.  vii.  2  with 
mizrdch  in  2  Chr.  v.  12,  and  1  Chr.  v.  10).  The 
east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical  of 
distance  (Is.  xlvi.  11),  as  the  land  stretched  out  in 
these  directions  without  any  known  limit.  In  Is. 
ii.  6  it  appears  as  the  seat  of  witchery  and  similar 
arts  (comp.  Job  xv.  2);  the  correct  text  may,  how- 
ever, be  DPi^TS,  which  gives  a  better  sense  (Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  1193).  In  the  LXX.  avaroKai  is 
Iped  both  for  kedem  and  mizrdch.  It  should  l)e 
observed  that  the  expression  is,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions (Dan.  viii.  9;  Rev.  xxi.  13;  comp.  vii.  2, 
tvi.  12,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  St. 
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a  *  Steitz  indeed  (in  Ilerzog's  Real-Enri/k.  s  v. 
ycuicha)  has  supposed  that  such  a  sep.iration  exi.stej, 
uid  that  the  event  commemorated  throuifliout  the  first 


.John's  usage  to  insert  rjKiov),  b.yaTo\al  (Malt, 
ii.  1,  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  29),  and  not 
ai/aToK-f).  It  is  hardly  possible  that  St.  ^Matthew 
would  use  the  two  terms  indifferently  in  succeeding 
verses  (ii.  1,  2),  particularly  as  he  adds  the  article 
to  avaroXi],  which  is  invariably  absent  in  other 
cases  (cf.  Rev.  xxi.  13).  He  seems  to  imply  a 
definiteness  in  the  locahty  —  that  it  was  the  country 

called  C^|7.,  or  avaroKi]  (comp.  the  modern 
Anatolia)  ass  distinct  from  the  quarter  or  point  of 
the  compass  {avaroKai)  in  which  it  lay.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  only 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  kedern  (Gen. 
X.  30),  the  term  is  used  for  a  definite  and  restricted 
locality,  namely,  Southern  Arabia.         W.  L.  B. 

EASTER  (7ro(rxa:  pascha).  The  occuiTence 
of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4  —  "  Intend- 
ing after  I^aster  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  " 
—  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want 
of  consistency  in  the  translators.  In  the  earlier 
EngUsh  versions  Easter  had  been  frequently  used  as 
the  translation  of  7ra(rx«-  -^^  ^^^  '^^^  revision 
Passover  was  substituted  in  all  passages  :mt  this. 
It  would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "robbers  of  churches"  (Acts  xix.  37), 
"town-clerk"  (xix.  35),  "Serjeants"  (xvi.  35), 
"deputy"  (xiii.  7,  &c.),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  translator 
who  acted  on  the  principle  of  choosing,  not  the 
most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equivalents. 
(Comp.  Trench,  On  the  Authorized  ]'ersion  of  the 
iV.  T.  p.  21  [2d  ed.  p.  49].)  Eor  all  that  regards 
the  nature  and  celebration  of  the  Feast  thus  trans- 
lated, see  Passover.  E.  H.  P. 

*  In  Christian  antiquity  the  joyful  remembrance 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  intimately  associated, 
as  it  has  ever  since  been,  with  the  mournful  recol- 
lection of  his  death.  The  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  are  not  indeed  so  distinct  (cf.  1  Cor.  v. 
7)  that  any  positive  evidence  can  be  drawn  from 
them;  yet  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  so  con- 
nected in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  with  his 
death  (c.  ff.  Rom.  vi.  9;  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  &c.)  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  the  early  churches  of 
an  annual  festixal  to  conmiemorate  the  latter  apart 
from  all  reference  to  the  former."  As  tiie  two 
events  however  took  place  on  different  days,  and  as 
they  called  up  in  the  mind  different  sides  of  (^'hrist's 
work  upon  earth,  and  along  with  these  different 
sets  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  it  became  easy  to 
observe  them  in  close  connection  with  each  other, 
and  yet  with  a  marked  separation  between  them. 
Such  an  aiTangement  probably  was  recognized 
under  Anicetus  at  Rome  (a.  u.  170)  by  the  keep- 
ing of  Friday  in  commemoration  of  the  death,  and 
of  the  following  Lord's  day  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  resurrection,  although  the  decree  to  this  eff'ect 
ascribed  to  him  cannot  be  considered  genuine.  (Cf. 
Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.  irda-x'*'  ^^-  625.)  Towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  the  notices  of  directions 
for  the  observance  of  the  "  Passover"  or  the  "  Lord's 
Resurrection "  only  on  the  Lord's  day  become 
very  numerous  in  the  western  church.  The  two 
names  seem  to  be  used  indifferently  in  the  admoni- 
tions of  bishop^nd  the  determinations  of  councils; 
but  in  either  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  joyful  festival 
and  the  termination  of  the  preceding  solemn  fast. 

three  centuries  was  only  the  dtath  of  Christ ;  but  thf 
notices  of  antiquity  do  not  seem  to  support  this  con- 
r)U8ion.  F   O. 
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(.See  tlie  citations  in  Suicer,  ubi  supra.)  In  the 
Kastfrn  ('liiirch,  when  the  fast  was  terminated  and 
the  festival  kept  on  the  day  of  tiie  Jewisli  I'assover, 
it  does  not  so  clearly  appear  how  the  distinction 
was  drawn  betwec/n  the  two  events;  hut  that  hoth 
were  in  renienihrance  cannot  he  douhted  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  recriminations  upon 
tiiis  point  in  the  sharp  and  bitter  controversy  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  as  to  the  proper  time 
of  celebration. 

This  controversy  was  at  first  conducted  in  a 
kindly  and  fratcnud  spirit.  I'olycarp  visited  Home 
(a.  I).  104)  for  the  express  purpose,  amonf;  other 
objects,  of  bringing  about  an  agreement.  He  was 
unsuccessful,  but  separated  from  .Anicetus  in  peace 
and  in  full  conmuinion.  The  same  spirit  animated 
the  successors  of  Anicetus  down  to  the  time  of 
Victor  1.  who  excommunicated  the  "  quarto-deci- 
mans  "  and  threw  into  the  controversy  that  element 
of  bitterness  from  which  it  was  never  after  wholly 
free.  The  council  of  Aries  (a.  d.  314)  finally 
decided  the  dispute,  now  so  prolonged  and  so  acri- 
monious, in  favor  of  the  Western  practice,  and  this 
decision  was  reathrmed  at  Nice.  The  decision 
however,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  received  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  famous  conferences  between  St.  Augustine 
and  the  Anglican  Christians  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  decision  of  Nice  required  the 
festi>:d  to  be  celebrated  on  the  Lord's  day  following 
the  full  moon  next  succeeding  the  Vernal  Kquinox. 
This  still  left  the  question  open  as  to  what  should 
be  done  when  that  full  moon  itself  fell  on  a  .Sunday; 
and  here  again  the  J'^st  and  West  divided,  the 
former  in  such  case  following  their  old  custom  and 
celebrating  on  the  same  day  with  the  Jews,  while 
the  latter  deferred  their  festival  to  tlie  following 
Ix)rd's  day.  Tliis  controversy  likewise  travelled  to 
ICngland  and  was  then  settled  in  fa\or  of  the 
Westeni  practice  at  the  council  of  Whitby  (a.  d. 
i'iC4)  alter  a  sliarjj  dispute  between  Ailbert  of  Paris 
and  Colman  lip.  of  Northumbria. 

Such  controversies,  perhaps  all  the  more  from 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  were  conducted, 
testify  to  the  importance  attached  to  this  festival 
Irom  the  earliest  antiquity.  Had  there  ever  been 
any  disposition  among  Christians  to  forget  the 
annual  return  of  the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  suf- 
fering and  resurrection,  the  recurrence  of  the  Jewish 
I'assover  nmst  have  been  a  sufticieiit  reminder,  atid 
when  the  Christian  Church  hatl  outgrown  such 
influence,  the  obsenance  of  the  festival  had  become 
fixed.  Its  early  name  continued  to  be  "  the  1'a.ss- 
over,"  as  at  once  continuing  the  .lewish  festival, 
and  in  itself  deeply  significant.  Stil>stanti.illy  the 
same  name  is  still  preserved  throughout  a  large 
part  of  Christendom.  The  IJiglish  name  of  Kiistrr 
and  the  German  Ostein  have  direct  referenc*-  rather 
to  the  sea-son  of  the  year,  the  Spring,  at  which  the 
festival  occurs,  than  to  its  subject  matter;  while 
yet  that  season  itself  h.vi  always  been  considered 
M  suggestive  of  the  resurrection.  Indeed  the 
lames  tlicm.sclves  are  supjwsed  to  lie  derive*!  from 
the  old  word  (>stei\  osteh,  =  rising,  "  liccause  nature 
arises  anew  in  spring."'  There  was  a  Teutonic 
giMlde-ss  Oslera,  whose  festival  was  cflebrated  early 
in  the  Spring  by  the  Saxons,  ind  the  occurrence 
)f  the  Ivister  festival  at  the  same  wnson  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  give  up  their  heathen  fe.ast,  and 
perhaps  led  to  their  attaching  thereto  a  name  to 
■  hieh  tliey  were  aln^mly  accustomed.  V.  (». 
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•  EAf>T  SEA,  THE,  Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  .Ijd 
ii.  20;  Zeeh.  xiv.  8,  marg.     [Ska,  The  Salt.] 

EAST  WIND.     [Wt.NDs.] 

♦  EATING,  CUSTOMS  RELATING 
TO.     [Food;  Meals;  Washing.] 

E'BAL  (^2^27  [slone]  :  rai0i,\,  Tai&i,A 
[Vat.  rai$ri\];  Alex.  roo/3r;A  in  1  Chr.:  A'l/nl,. 
1.  ( )ne  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen 
xxxvi.  2:3;   1  Chr.  i.  40). 

2.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex,  rtfiiaf,  [Comp 
'H/3t)A  :]  /lebiil.)  Obal  the  son  of  .lokUii  (1  Chr. 
i.  22;  comp.  Gen.  x.  28).  Eleven  of  Kennicotfn 
MSS.  [with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions]  read 

v2"137  in  1  Chr.  as  in  Gen. 

E'BAL,  MOUNT  (^2"*^  "IH  [mount  of 
stone]  :  Upos  Tai/SoA  ;  Joseph.  VtBaAos  :  J/onj! 
Ihbnl),  a  mount  in  the  promised  land,  on  which, 
according  to  the  command  of  Moses,  the  Israelites 
were,  after  their  entrance  on  the  promised  land,  t« 
"put"  the  curse  which  should  fall  upon  them  if 
they  disobeyed  the  commandments  of  Jehovah. 
The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience  was  to  be 
similarly  localized  on  Mount  Geriziin  (Deut.  xi. 
20-2!)).  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  cere- 
monial in  which  half  the  tribes  stood  on  the  one 
mount  and  half  on  the  other;  those  on  Gerizim 
responding  to  and  affirming  blessings,  those  on 
Ebal  curses,  as  [(ronounced  by  the  Invites,  who 
remained  with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  interval 
(comp  Deut.  xxvii.  ll-2(iwith  Josh.  viii.  30-.}o, 
with  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8.  §  44,  and  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Talmud  {Sola,  vii.  §  5),  quoted  in 
Ilerxl'.eimer's  Pentateuch).  Put  notwithstanding 
the  ban  thus  apparently  laid  on  Ebal,  it  was  further 
appointed  to  be  the  site  of  the  first  great  altar  to 
be  erected  to  Jehovah ;  an  altar  of  large  unhewn 
stones  plastered  with  hme  and  inscribed  with  the 
■words  of  the  law  (Heut.  xxvii.  2-8).  On  this  altar 
peace-ofTcrings  were  to  be  offered,  and  round  it  a 
sacrificial  feast  was  to  take  place,  with  other  rejoic- 
ings (ver.  C,  7).  Scholars  di.sagree  as  to  whether 
there  were  to  be  two  erections  —  a  kind  of  cromlech 
and  an  altar  —  or  an  alt.ir  only,  with  the  law 
inscribed  on  its  stones.  The  latter  was  the  view 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §  44,  v.  1,  §  I'J),  the 
former  is  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  the  latest  com- 
mentator (Keil,  on  .losh.  viii.  32).  The  words 
themselves  may  perhaps  bear  either  sense. 

The  terms  of  .Moses'  injunction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  delay  was  to  take  place  in  carrying  out  this 
symbolical  trans.iction.  It  was  to  e  "  on  the  day  " 
that  .lordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  J),  before  they 
"  went  in  unto  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey"  (ver.  3).  And  accordingly  Joshua  appears 
to  have  seized  the  earliest  practicabh-  moment,  after 
the  pressing  alliiirs  <pf  the  siege  of  Jericho,  the  ex- 
ecution of  .Aclian,  and  the  destruction  of  .\i  had 
been  despatched,  to  c.irry  out  the  command  (Josh, 
viii.  3(1-3.5).  After  this  Eb:d  apiw.ais  no  more  in 
the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
(ieri/.ini  situated  y  The  all  but  unnnimous  reply 
to  this  is,  that  (hey  are  the  mounts  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  \iil)liis,  the 
ancient  SiiKCiiKM — Elial  on  the  north  and  (ier- 
i/im  on  the  south. 

(1.)  It  is  plain  fnmi  the  pa.ssages  .ilready  quoted 
that  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valle) 
lietwcen. 
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(2.)  Grerizim  was  very  near  Shechem  (JikIi;.  ix. 
D,  aud  in  Josephus's  time  their  names  appear  to 
iiave  been  attached  to  the  mounts,  whicli  were  then, 
IS  now,  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizini  on  tlie 
south.  Since  that  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
Eienjamin  of  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  66),  aud  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  and  among  modern  travellers  by 
Maundrell  {Mod.  Trav.  p.  432). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of 
this  view  rests  in  the  terms  of  the  first  mention  of 
the  place  by  Jloses  in  Deut.  xi.  30 :  A.  V.  "  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  in  tlie  land  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over  against 
Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh  V  "  Here  the 
mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
.lordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley  itself  {Arabah, 
mistranslated  here  only,  "  chamixiign  "),  and  of  the 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the  other 
terms  of  the  injunction  of  Moses,  as  already  noticed, 
seem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Jericho.  And  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial 
on  the  mounts  while  his  camp  was  at  Gilgal  (comp. 
vii.  2,  ix.  6),  and  before  he  had  (at  least  before  any 
account  of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  Shechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Eusebius  (  Onomasticon, 
rsjSa'A)-  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Deut., 
but  seems  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  mountains  at  Shechem  being  too 
far  apart  to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings 
being  heard,  and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict 
the  Samaritans;  add  to  this  that  he  speaks  from 
no  personal  knowledge,  but  simply  from  hearsay 
(XeyeTat),  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hills  in 
the  Jordan  valley.  '  The  notice  of  Eusebius  is 
merely  translated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade  more  of 
animosity  to  the  Samaritans  (vehementer  errant), 
and  expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  but 
without  any  additional  information.  Procopius 
and  Epiphanius  also  followed  Eusebius,  but  their 
mistakes  have  been  disposed  of  by  Keland  (Pal.  pp. 
503,  504;  Mkcell.  pp.  129-133). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Deut.,  it  will  per- 
haps assume  a  different  aspect  on  examination. 
(1.)  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  country  on  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  spies,  and  when  everything  there  was 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  localities  and  distances 
Iiad  not  assumed  their  due  proportions.  (2.)  A 
closer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as  follows :  "  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  beyond  — 

(''"inN,  the  word  rendered  "the  backside  of  the 

desert,"  in  Ex.  iii.  1)  —  the  way  of  the  sunset,  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Ar- 
abah over  against  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of 
Moreh."  If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  great  part 
of  the  difficulty  has  disappeared.  Gilgal  no  longer 
marks  the  site  oC  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  but  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  Can;ianites,  who  were,  it  is  true, 
ihe  first  to  encounter  the  Israelites  on  the  other 
lide  the  ri\er,  in  their  native  lowlands,  but  w4io, 
we  have  it  actually  on  record,  were  both  in  the  time 
»f  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  6)  and  of  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xvii.  18)  located  about  Shechem.  The  word 
now  rendered  "beyond"  is  not  represented  at  all 
^  the  A.  v.,  and  it  certainly  throws  the  locality 
ouch  further  back ;  and  lastly  there  in  the  striking 
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1  ndmark  of  the  trees  of  Jloreh,  \t'hich  were  stand- 
ing by  Shechem  when  Abraham  first  entered  th< 
land,  and  whose  name  probably  survived  in  Mor- 
thia,  or  ^Mamortha,  a  name  of  Shechem  found  on 
coins  of  the  Roman  period  (Reland,  AUsctll.  pp. 
137,  139). 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  after  the  words  "the  tere- 
binths of  Moreh,"  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi.  30,  of 
the  words  "over  against  Shechem."  This  addition 
is  the  more  credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  noticed  afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it 
If  this  interpretation  be  accepted,  the  next  verse 
(31)  gains  afresh  force:  '■'■For  ye  shall  pass  over 
Jordan  [not  only  to  meet  the  Canaanites  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side,  but]  to  go  in  to  possess 
the  land  [the  whole  of  the  country,  even  the  heart 
of  it,  where  these  mounts  are  situated  (glancing 
back  to  ver.  2S))],  the  land  which  Jehovah  your 
God  giveth  you ;  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  aud  dwell 
therein."  And  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  the 
significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cursing  is  not  missed  if  we  understand 
it  as  taking  place  directly  a  footing  had  been  ob- 
tained on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as 
acted  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its 
most  prominent  natural  position,  and  close  to  its 
oldest  city  —  Shechem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  by  Josephus. 
His  statement  {Ant.  v,  1,  §  19)  is  that  it  took  place 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tabernacle  at  ShUoh.  He  has  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  situation  of  the  mountains. 
They  were  at  Shechem  (eVl  "XiKiixoov),  and  from 
thence,  after  the  ceremony,  the  people  returned  to 
Shiloh. 

The  narrative  of  Joshua  is  more  puzzling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  book  contains 
no  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  of  those  portions  which  were  afterwards 
the  mountain  of  Ef)hraim,  Esdraelun,  or  Galilee. 
We  lose  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
south,  to  find  him  again  suddenly  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  in  the  extreme  north  (x.  43,  xi.  7).  Of  his 
intermediat£  proceedings  the  only  record  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  is  the  fragment  contained  in  viii. 
30-35.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  some 
doubt  is  thrown  on  this  fragment  by  its  omission  in 
both  the  Vat.  and  Alex.  JISS.  of  the  LXX. 

The  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  from  each 
other  is  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Eusebius;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  and  Jerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  voice  will  travel  in  the 
clear,  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  East.  Prof.  Stanley 
has  given  some  instances  of  this  (»S'.  &  P.  p.  13); 
others  equally  remarkable  were  observed  by  the 
writer ;  and  he  has  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
long  resident  in  the  neighborhood  that  a  voice  can 
be  heard  without  difficulty  across  the  valley  separ- 
ating the  two  spots  in  question  (see  also  Bonar,  p. 
.371). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  senous 
variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  in  reference  to 
Ebal  aud  Gerizim.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Samar- 
itan has  Gerizim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.) 
has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Je- 
hovah and  the  inscription  of  the  law  were  to  be 
erected.  Upon  this  basis  they  ground  the  sanctitj 
of  Gerizim  and  the  authenticity  of  the  temple  and 
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boly  place,  which  did  exist  aiid  still  exist  there. 
The  arguments  upon  tliis  ditiicult  and  hopeless 
question  will  he  found  in  Kennicott  (/>/«se»'<.  2), 
and  in  the  reply  of  Vcrschuir  (Leovaid.  1775; 
quoted  by  (jesenius,  de  Pint.  Sam.  ]>.  01).  Two 
points  may  merely  be  glanced  at  here  which  have 
apparently  escaped  notice.  (1.)  lioth  ai;ree  that 
Kbal  was  the  mount  on  which  the  cursings  were  to 
rest,  Gerizim  that  for  the  blessings.  It  apijcars  in- 
consistent, that  I'^bal,  the  mount  of  cursing,  should 
be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of  the  law, 
while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should  re- 
main unoccupied  l)y  sanctuary  of  any  kind.  (2.) 
Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection  of 
(Jrientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to  fix  their 
sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that  in 
building  their  temple  on  Gerizim,  tlie  Samaritans 
were  making  use  of  a  spot  already  enjoying  a 
reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a 
place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in  the  records 
which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews.  Thus 
the  very  fact  of  the  occujtation  of  Gerizim  by  the 
Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  original 
sanctity. 

Ebal  is  rarely  a.seended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question 
may  be  affected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
thei'eon.  That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain, 
even  from  the  very  meagre  accounts  |)ublished  (liart- 
lett,  WdILt  ahiint  Jiriixtilmi,  Apj).  2.jl,  '252;  and 
NaiTative  of  Kcv.  J.  Mills  in  Trans.  /'<il.  Arclia'oL 
Assoc.  1855),  while  the  mountain  is  evidently  of 
such  extent  as  to  warrant  the  behef  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  still  to  discover.  [See  also  IMills's  T/iree 
Months^  Eesiikiice  at  Nablus  (Lond.  1804).] 

The  rejiort  of  tlie  old  tra\ellers  was  that  Ebal 
was  more  barren  than  (ierizim  (see  Henjaniin  of 
Tudela,  etc.),  but  this  opinion  probably  .arose  from 
a  belief  in  the  efiect.s  of  the  curse  mentioned  above. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  borne  out  liy  the  latest  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible difference.  Both  mountains  are  terraced, 
and  Ebal  is  "  occupied  from  bottom  to  to])  by 
l>eautiful  gardens  "  (.Mills;  see  also  I'orter,  Hand- 
b<K)k;  p.  i}.'i2).  The  slopes  of  y.\>a\  towards  the 
valley  appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of  Gerizim 
(Wilson,  Lands,  ii.  45,  71).  It  is  also  tlie  higher 
mountain  of  the  two.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
About  the  measurements,  but  the  following  are  the 
results  of  the  latest  observations  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  178). 

Nabliis  above  sea,     1072  ft. 

Oerizini     do.  2ti<X)  u      .    .    above  Na)>ltis,  928  ft. 

Kbal  do.  about  2700  .i     .    .  do.  1028  .' 

According  to  Wilson  {Luruh,  ii.  71,  —  but  see 
Rob.  ii.  277,  280,  note)  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
»hut  out  Ilernion  from  the  highest  point  of.  Ger- 
izim. The  structure  of  (ierizim  is  mnnmulitic 
limestone  with  occa.sional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock 
(I'oole,  in  Cii'Of/r.  .f(mrn.  xxvi.  50),  and  that  of 
Ebal  is  probably  similar.  At  its  ba.se  above  the 
valley  of  X(d/lug  are  numerous  caves  and  sepulchral 
excavations.  The  modern  name  of  l".bal  is  Sllli 
Snlamii/'di,  ttom  a  Mohammeiian  female  saint, 
whose  tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
•idge,  a  little  before  the  highest  jwint  is  reached 
(Wilson,  ii.  71,  note).  Hy  others,  however,  it  i.s 
reported  to  be  ralle<l  '  fmdd-td-Dii'ii,  "the  pillar  of 
;hc  religion"  (Stanley,  ]>.  2''{8,  not*-)-  I  be  t<>iiil> 
>f  aiiotlivr  saint  called  Atndd  is  aim  shown  (Kitter, 
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p.  041),  with  whom  the  latter  name  may  have  some 
connection.  On  the  southeast  shoulder  is  a  ruined 
site  bearing  the  name  of  'Ashar  (Kob.  ill.  132). 
[Sych.vk.]  G. 

E'BED.     1.  {1'2V  =  "slave:"    but    many 

MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  have  "^3P, 
Ebku:  "Iw/SiijA;  Alex.  AfieS;  [exc.  ver.  35,  2a- 
jSer:]  A'^ef/  [  ?J  and  Obed),  father  of  Gaai.,  who 
witli  his  bretliren  assisted  the  men  of  Shechem  in 
their  rev<ilt  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  20,  28, 
30,  31,  35). 

2.  (1227  :  'n^-f^e  ;  Alex.  n0-nv  ;  [Comp. 
'nS'^jSO  Abed),  son  of  Jonathan;  one  of  the  Bene- 
Adiii  [s(jns  of  Adin]  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  lOzra  (lizr.  viii.  G).  In  1  Esdras  the  name  is 
given  OnKTii. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many  pas- 
sages in  the  t).  T.  if  the  word  "  slave  "  or  "  bond- 
man "  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  term  Ebed, 
while  "servant,"  "attendant,"  or  "minister,"  were 
used  to  translate  NtCar,  Mcshnret,  &c.  In  the 
addres.ses  of  subjects  to  a  ruler,  the  oriental  char- 
acter of  the  transaction  would  come  home  to  us  at 
once  if  we  read  "  what  saith  my  lord  to  his  slave  " 
—  the  very  form  still  in  use  in  the  l*^t,  and  fa- 
miliar to  us  all  in  the  Arabian  Ni<jhts  and  other 
oriental  works  —  instead  of  "his  senant."      G. 

E'EED-MEXECH  (Tlbp-iri?:  [gee  be- 
low]:  'A)35€(U€Aex •  Abdemekch).  an  ^Ethiopian 
eunuch  in  the  service  of  king  Zedekiali,  through 
whose  interterence  .Jeremiah  was  released  from  pris- 
on, and  who  was  on  that  account  preser\ed  from 
harm  at  the  taking  of  Jeru.salem  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff., 
xxxix.  15  ft'.).  His  name  seems  to  be  an  oQcial 
title  =  Urif/'s  slai'e,  i.  e.  viinister. 

*  Out  of  the  hints  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  7-13  (very 
imperfectly  unfolded  in  the  A.  Y.)  Stanley  draws 
the  following  scene:  "  Ebed-melech  found  the  king 
sitting  in  the  great  northern  entrance  of  the  Temple, 
and  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  order  [by  which 
Jeremiah  had  been  put  into  the  dungeon];  and 
then,  under  the  pmtection  of  a  strong  guard,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  detailed  care,  which  the  prophet  seems 
gratefully  to  record,  to  throw  down  a  mass  of  soft 
rags  frc)m  the  royal  wardrobe  to  ea.se  the  rough 
ropes  with  which  he  drew  him  out  of  the  well." 
(Lvcturi's  on  the  .Itirish  C/iurcli,  ii.  003.)  The 
yEthiopian's  escape  amid  the  disasters  which  fell  on 
the  nation  (as  the  prophet  foretold)  is  recorded  aa 
exemplifying  the  truth  that  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  God  shall  be  saved  (Jer.  xxxix.  18).    H. 

EB'EN-E'ZER  ("^T.^'n"  "1?^,  (he  stone  of 
help:  'A.fiiv((tp\  [Vat.  1  Sam.  v.  1,  A^(vvrii>; 
.Mex.  iv.  1,  V.  1,  A/Sfvce^'fp']  ''oscph.  Kieoi 'iffx^ 
pis'-  lapis  (iiljutorii),  a  stone  set  up  by  Samuel 
after  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  "  help  "  received  on  the  occasion  from 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  "He  called  tlie  name 
of  it   I'^bcn-ezer,   saying,   '  hitherto  hath    Jehovah 

helped  us '  "  (irrtciiwii,  ^3"^tS).  iLs  |)osition  m 
carefully  defined  as  between  ^IizrEit  —  "  the  watch- 
tower,"  one  of  the  ctmspicuous  eminences  a  few 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem  —  and  Siikn,  "the 
tooth"  or  "crag."     Neither  of  these  points,  how- 


n  For  a  peculiarity  In  the  Hebrew  name  In  It.  1, 
—  the  di'flnlte  iirtirle  to  both  words,  — M*  Bwald, 
Au^uhrl.  Lchtb.  §  '200  d. 
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ij»er,  have  been  identified  witli  any  certainty  —  the 
latter  not  at  all."  According  to  Josephus's  record 
of  the  transaction  {Aal.  vi.  2,  2),  the  stone  was 
erected  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  victory,  a  spot 
which  he  calls  Korraia,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Betii- 
CAR.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  name  Eben-ezer,  two  (1  Sara.  iv.  1,  v.  1)  are 
found  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  before  the  place 
received  its  title.  But  this  would  not  unnaturally 
happen  in  a  record  written  after  the  event,  espe- 
cially in  ihe  case  of  a  spot  so  noted  as  Eben-ezer 
must  have  been.  G. 

*  Though  Eben-ezer  is  mentioned  twice  before 
Samuel's  victory  (see  above),  it  was  on  the  same 
occasion,  namely,  when  the  Hebrews  fought  at  that 
place  with  the  Philistines.  Klietschi  suggests  (Her- 
zog's  Real-Encyk.  iii.  618)  that  possibly  there  may 
have  been  a  village  Eben-ezer,  near  which  Samuel's 
"stone,"  taking  the  same  name,  was  afterwards  set 
up.  But'  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  a  case 
of  prolepsis.     [See  Dan.]  H. 

E'BER  ("ini?  [beyond]:  "E^ep,  "E/Sep:  Jffe- 
ber  [m  Num.  xxiv.  24,  'Efipaloi,  Vulg.  Hebroei] ). 
1.  Son  of  Salah,  and  great-grandson  of  Shem  (Gen. 
X.  24,  [xi.  14-17;]  1  Chr.  i.  19).  For  confusion 
between  Eber  and  Heber  see  Hkbkh;  and  for  the 
factitious  importance  attached  to  this  patriarch,  and 
based  upon  Gen.  x.  21,  Num.  xxiv.  24,  see  He- 
BUEW.  T.  E.  B. 

2.  (nn^  :  'ni37)5;  [Ald.-'E/Bep:]  Hcber).  Son 
of  Elpaal  and  descendant  of  Sbaharaim  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Ono  and  Lod  with  their  sur- 
rounding villages. 

3.  ('A/8e5;  [Vat.  Alex,  omit.])  A  priest,  who 
represented  the  family  of  Amok,  in  the  days  of  Joi- 
akim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

W.  A.  W. 

EBI'ASAPH  (^0^?i;?:  'AjSiao-a^  and  [1 
Chr.  vi.  2-3,]  'A0i(rd<p;Yl'  Chr.  vi.  23,  Vat.  A;3i- 
adap;  vi.  37,  K^iaarap,  2.  m.  -aaip;  Alex.i  vi.  23, 
A^io-acf),  2.  m.  AjSiacrac^:]  Abias'ipJi),  a  Kohath- 
ite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Korah,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  prophet  Samuel  and  of  Heman  tile 
singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  The  same  man  is  prob- 
ably intended  in  ix.  19.  The  name  appears  also  to 
be  identical  [as  a  contracted  form]  with  Abiasaph 
(which  see),  and  in  one  passage  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1) 
to  be  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

EBONY  (D"^35"7>  ^ohniin :  koX  toTs  elcrayo- 
fxevois',''  e^ivovs,  Symm. :  {denies)  hebeninoa) 
occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  as  one  of  the  valuable 
commodities  imported  into  Tyre  by  the  men  of 
Dedan.  [Dedan'.]  It  is  mentioned  together  with 
"  horns  of  ivory,"  and  it  may  hence  be  reasonably 
conjectured  that  ivory  and  ebony  came  from  the 
same  country.  The  best  kind  of  ebony  is  yielded 
by  the  Diospyros  ebenum,  a  tree  which  gi-owS  in 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India:  but  there  are  many 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Ebenacece  which  produce 
this  material.  Ebony  is  also  yielded  by  trees  be- 
longing to  different  natural  families  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  in  Afi'ica.  The  ancients  held  the 
black  heart-wood  in  high  esteem.  Herodotus  (iii. 
97)  mentions  ebony  {(paAayyas  e/3eVou)  as  one  of 
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the  precious  substances  presented  by  the  people  of 
Ethiopia  to  the  king  of  Persia.  iJioscorides  (i.  130) 
speaks  of  two  kinds  of  ebony,  an  Indian  and  an 
Ethiopian;  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter 
kind.  It  is  not  known  what  tree  yielded  the  Ethi- 
opian ebony.  Royle  says,  "  No  Abyssinian  ebony  is 
at  present  imported.  This,  however,  is  more  likely 
to  be  owing  to  the  different  routes  which  commerce 
has  taken,  but  which  is  again  returning  to  its  an- 
cient channels,  than  to  the  want  of  ebony  in  ancient 
Ethiopia."     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trefl 


"  *  Shen  was  probably  not  so  much  the  name  of  a 
place,  as  a  solitajy  "  tooth  "  or  crag  wliich  servpj  as 
«  landmark.  11. 
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which  yielded  Ethiopian  ebony  is  distinct  from  the 
Diospyros  ebenum,  and  probably  belongs  to  another 
genus  altogether.  Virgil  {Georg.  ii.  IIG)  says  that 
"  India  alone  produces  the  black  ebony;  "  and  The- 
ophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  iv.  4,  §  0)  asserts  that 
"ebony  is  peculiar  to  India."  The  Greek  word 
elievos,  the  Latin  ebemis,  our  "ebony,"  have  all 
doubtless  their  origin  in  the  Hebrew  Iwbnim,  a 
term  which  denotes  "wood  as  hard  as  stone"  (comp. 
the  Gennan  Steinholz,  "fossil-wood;"  see  Gese- 
nius,  Tlies.  s.  v.,  and  Fiirst,  Heb.  Concord.).  It  is 
probable  that  the  plural  form  of  this  noun  is  used 
to  express  the  bi.llefs  into  which  the  ebony  was  cut 
previous  to  exportation,  like  our  "  log-wood." 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  ebony 
afforded  by  the  Diospyros  ebenuin  was  imported 
from  India  or  Ceylon  by  Phoenician  traders ;  though 
it  is  equally  probable  that  the  Tyrian  merchants 
were  supphed  with  ebony  from  trees  which  grew  ir 
Ethiopia.  See  full  discussions  on  the  ebony  of  the 
ancients  in  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  714,  and  Salmasius, 
Plin.  Kxercitat.  p.  735  c;  comp.  also  Koyle  in 
Kitto's  CycL,  art.  Hobnim.  According  to  Sir  E. 
Tennent  {Ceylon,  i.  116)  the  following  trees  yield 
ebony:  Diospyros  ebenum,  D.  reticulata,  D.  eben- 
asler,  and  D.  Jdrsutd.  The  wood  of  the  first- 
named  tree,  which  is  abundant  throughout  all  the 
flat  country  to  the  west  of  Trincomalee,  "  excels  all 
others  in  the  evenness  and  intensity  of  its  color. 
The  centre  of  the  trunk  is  the  only  portion  which 
furnishes  the  extremely  black  part  which  is  the 
ebony  of  commerce ;  but  the  trees  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  reduced  logs  of  two  feet  in  diameter, 


t>  For  the  Hebrew   word   used   by   the   LXX.,  see 
Rosenmiiller's  Sc/iol.  arl  Ez.  xxvii.  15. 
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Mid  varying  from  10  to  15  feet  in  length,  can  be 
readily  procured  from  the  forests  at  Trincomalee '' 
(Ctyfoii,  1.  c.).  VV.  II. 

EBRO'NAH.     [Ahkonah.] 

ECA'NUS,  one  of  the  five  swift  acribes  who 
ittended  on  Esdraa  ('2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

ECBAT'ANA  (SnttHS  :  'Afxadd,  'Ekj3o- 
rava'-  Kcbatonn).  It  is  douI)tful  whether  the 
name  of  this  place  is  really  contained  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.     Many  of  the  best  commentators 

understand  tlie  expression  SHX^nSS,  in  I^zra  vi. 
2,  ditferently,  and  translate  it  in  area,  "  in  a  cof- 
fer" (see  Buxtorf  and  others,  and  so  our  English 
Bible,  in  the  mar(jin).  The  LXX.,  however,  give 
«V  Tr6\fi,  "  in  a  city,"  or  (in  some  MSS.  [e.  (j. 
Alex.])  iv  'Ayuafla  eV  Trt^Aet  [<'omp.  Aid.  iv  'A;ua- 
6a,  TTt^AeiJ,  which  favors  the  ordinary  interi)rctation. 
If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of 
the  two  Ecbatanas  being  intended,  for  except  these 
towns  there  was  no  place  in  the  province  of  the 

Medes  "which  contained  a  palace"  (nn^S),  or 
where  records  are  Ukcly  to  have  lieen  deposited. 
The  name  'Achmellm,  too,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  somewhat  remote  from  Ecbatana,  w:ints  but 
one  letter  of  /lai/mnlaua,  which  was  the  native 
appellation.  In  the  apocryphal  books  Ecbatana  is 
frecpiently  mentioned  (Tob.  iii.  7,  xiv.  12,  14;  Jud. 
i.  1,  2;  2  Mace.  ix.  3,  &c.);  and  unifonuly  with 
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the  later  and  less  correct  si^elling  of  'EKBdrtwa, 
instead  of  the  earlier  and  more  accurate  form,  used 
by  Herodotus,  /Eschylus,  and  C'tesias,  of  'Ayfidr- 
ava. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to 
have  existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of 
Northern  Media,  the  .Media  Atropatend  of  Strabo; 
the  other  the  nietroijolis  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  province  known  :w  Media  Magna  (sec 
Sir  II.  KawUnson's  pajHir  on  tlie  Atropatenian  ICc- 
batana,  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  .Journal  of  the 
(jiiHjrapltiml  tSocicltj,  art.  ii.).  The  site  of  the 
former  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  very  curious 
ruins  at  Takht-i-Suhimnn  (lat.  30°  23',  long.  47" 
9');  while  that  of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  llanuv- 
dan,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
modern  I'ersia.  There  is  generally  some  difficulty 
in  determining,  when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned, 
whether  the  northern  or  the  southern  metropolis 
is  intended.  Few  writers  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  two  cities,  and  they  lie  sufficiently  near 
1x)  one  another  for  geographical  notices  in  most 
cases  to  suit  either  site.  The  northern  city  was 
the  "  seven-walled  town  "  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  declared  by  him  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
C)Tus  (Herod,  i.  98,99,  153;  comp.  Mos.  Choren. 
ii.  84);  and  it  was  thus  most  probably  there  that 
the  roll  was  found  which  proved  to  Darius  that 
Cyrus  had  really  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jews 
to  rebuild  their  Temple. 


Plan  of  Ecbatana. 
Explanation. 

1  Rcmain.i  of  a  Kire-Tcmplc.  5.  Cemetery. 

2  Euiued  Mosque.  6.  Uidgc  of  Ilock  called  "  the  Dragon." 

8    Ancient  buildings  with  shafts  and  cupitals.  7.  Hill  called  "  Tawilah,"  or  "  the  Stable.'' 

4.  Ruins  of  the  I'liliwe  of  Aliakai  Khan.  8.  Ruins  of  Kaltsiah. 

9.  Rocky  hill  of  Zindani-Sole.man. 


Various  descriptions  of  tlie  northern  city  have 
P.me  i\owi\  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  comi)letely 
to  Ih.'  depended  on.  That  of  the  Zendavesta  (Veti- 
didao,  Fargard  II.)  is  the  oldest,  and  the  least  ex- 
aggerated, ".lenishid,"  it  is  said,  "erected  a  \'<ir, 
or  fortress,  sutliinently  large,  and  formed  of  squared 
blocks  of  stone;  he  .assembled  in  the  (dace  a  vast 
population  and  stocked  the  surrounding  country 
with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused  the  water  of 
the  great  fortress  U)  flow  forth  .abundantly.  And 
within  the  var,  or  fortress,  he  ererte<l  a  lofty  p.alace, 
enconipasse<l  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in  many 
«|)anite  divisions,  and  there  was  no  place,  either  in 
front  or   re.or,   to  conunand  and   overawe   the  for- 


tress." Herodotus,  who  ascribes  the  foundation  of 
the  city  to  his  king  Deioces,  says:  "The  Medea 
were  obedient  to  Deioces,  and  built  the  city  now 
called  Agb.afana,  the  widls  of  which  are  of  great 
si/e  and  strength,  rising  in  circles,  one  within  the 
other.  The  plan  of  the  pl.ice  is  that  each  of  the 
walls  should  out-top  the  one  beyond  it  by  the  Iwt- 
tlement.s.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a 
gentle  hill,  favors  this  arrangement  in  some  degree, 
but  it  was  niaiidy  cflected  by  art.  The  number  of 
the  circles  is  »c\pn,  the  royal  pal.ace  and  the  treas 
uries  standing  within  the  last.  The  circuit  of  the 
outer  wall  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Athens. 
( )f  this  outer  wall  the  battlomcnU  are  white,  of  tb* 
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next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue, 
af  the  fifth  orange :  all  these  are  colored  with  pauit. 
The  two  last  liave  their  battlements  coated  respect- 
ively with  silver  and  gold.  All  these  fortifications 
Deioces  caused  to  be  raised  for  himself  and  his  own 
palace.  The  people  were  required  to  build  their 
dwellings  outside  the  circuit  of  the  walls  "  (Herod, 
i.  113,  99).  Finally,  the  booii  of  Judith,  probably 
the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  professes  to  give 
a  number  of  details,  which  appear  to  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer  (Jud.  i. 
2-4). 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  Takht-i-Sule'i- 
man,  which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the 
northern  Ecbatana,  is  a  conical  hiU  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  1.50  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
covered  both  on  its  top  and  sides  with  massive 
ruins  of  the  most  antique  and  primitive  character. 
A  perfect  enceinte,  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
squared  stone,  may  be  traced  round  the  entire  hill 
along  its  brow;  within,  there  is  an  oval  enclosure 
about  800  yards  in  its  greatest  and  400  in  its  least 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster  round  a 
remarkable  lake.  This  is  an  irregular  basin,  about 
300  paces  in  circuit,  filled  with  water  exquisitely 
clear  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  which  is  supplied  in 
some  unknown  way  from  below,  and  which  stands 
unifornUy  at  the  same  level,  whatever  the  quantity 
taken  from  it  for  irrigating  the  lands  which  lie  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  bill  itself  is  not  per- 
fectly isolated,  though  it  appears  so  to  those  who 
approach  it  by  the  ordinary  route.  On  three  sides 
—  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north  —  the  accliv- 
ity is  steep  and  the  height  above  the  plain  uniform, 
but  on  the  east  it  abuts  upon  a  hilly  tract  of 
ground,  and  here  it  is  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  adjacent  country.  It  cannot  therefore  have 
ever  answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  Herod- 
otus, as  the  eastern  side  could  not  anyhow  admit 
of  seven  walls  of  circumvallation.  It  is  doubted 
whether  even  the  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
Although  the  flanks  on  these  sides  are  covere<J  with 
ruins,  "no  traces  remain  of  any  ivall  but  the 
upper  one  "  {As.  Journ.  x.  52).  Still,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  on  three  sides  wotdd  allow  this 
style  of  defense,  and  as  the  account  in  Herodotus 
is  confirmed  by  the  Armenian  historian,  writing 
clearly  without  knowledge  of  the  earlier  author,  it 
seems  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  peaceful  times  of 
the  Persian  empire  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  upper  enceinte,  while  the  others  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  ultimately  were 
superseded  by  domestic  buildings.  With  regard 
to  the  coloring  of  the  walls,  or  rather  of  the  bat- 
tlements, which  has  been  considered  to  mark  es- 
pecially the  fabulous  character  of  Herodotus'  de- 
scription, recent  discoveries  show  that  such  a  mode 
of  ornamentation  was  actually  in  use  at  the  period 
in  question  in  a  neighboring  country.  The  temple  of 
the  Seven  Spheres  at  Borsippa  was  adorned  almost 
exactly  in  the  manner  which  Herodotus  assigns  to 
the  Median  capital  [Babkl,,  Towek  of]  ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that,  with  the 
object  of  placing  the  city  under  the  protection  of 
the  Seven  Planets,  the  seven  walls  may  have  been 
colored  nearly  as  described.  Herodotus  has  a  little 
deranged  the  order  of  the  hues,  which  should  have 
leen  either  black,  orange,  scarle',  gold,  white,  blue, 
jilver,  ^  as  at  the  Borsippa  temple,  —  or  black, 
white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold  —  if  the 
irder  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the  planets  were  fol- 
owed.     Even  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  in  exter- 
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nal  ornamentation  —  which  seems  at  first  sight 
highly  improbable  —  is  found  to  have  prevailed. 
Silver  roofs  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
southern  Ecbatana  (Polyb.  x.  27,  §§  10-12);  and 
there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  at  Borsippa  the  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coated 
with  those  metals. 

The  northern  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant pkice  down  to  the  13th  century  after  Christ. 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears  to  have  beei. 
known  as  (iaza,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca,  "  the  treas 
ure  city,"  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid  up  in  it 
while  by  the  Orientals  it  was  termed  tiluz.  Its 
decay  is  refer?,ble  to  the  Mogul  conquests,  ab.  A.  D. 
1200 ;  and  its  final  ruin  is  supposed  to  date  from 
about  the  15th  or  16th  century  {As.  Soc.  Journ. 
vol.  X.  part  i.  p.  49). 

In  the  2d  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  &c.)  the 
Ecbatana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and  site  by 
[luiiiadiin.  This  place,  situated  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  formerly  Orontes, 
and  now  Elicend,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the 
other,  and  is  far  better  known  in  history.  If  not 
the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate 
regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Persian  satrapy  of  Media,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings  from  Darius  downwards.  It  was  occupied 
by  Alexander  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela  (Arr. 
Exp.  Alex.  ill.  19),  and  at  his  decease  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidie.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween his  successors  it  was  more  than  once  taken 
and  retaken,  each  time  suffering  largely  at  the 
hands  of  its  conquerors  (Polyb.  x.  27).  It  was 
afterwards  recognized  as  the  metropolis  of  their 
empire  by  the  Parthians  (Oros.  vi.  4).  During  the 
Arabian  period,  from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  Isfahan  on  the  other,  it  sank  into 
comparative  insignificance ;  but  still  it  has  never 
descended  below  the  rank  of  a  provincial  capital, 
and  even  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Per- 
sia, it  is  a  city  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhab- 
itants. The  Jews,  curiously  enough,  regard  it  as 
the  residence  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes?)  —  which  is 
in  Scripture  declared  to  be  Susa  (Esth.  i.  2,  ii.  3, 
&c.)  —  and  show  within  its  precincts  the  tombs  of 
Esther  and  i\Iordecai  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105- 
110).  It  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
peculiarities  from  other  oriental  cities  of  the  same 
size. 

The  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Sir  H.  Rawlmson  to  be  the  northern  city  (se6 
As.  Soc.  Journ.  x.  pt.  i.  pp.  137-141).       G.  R. 

ECCLESIASTES  (nbnp,  Kohe'kth:  'E/c 
K\i\(na<rTi]s'-  Ecclesiastes).  I.  Title.  —  The  title 
of  this  book  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which  the 
son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him, 
speaks    of  himself  throughout   it.     The  apparent 

anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  ii.,  indi- 
cates that  the  abstract  noun  has  been  transferred 
from  the  office  to  the  person  holding  it  (Gesen.  s.  r.), 
and  has  thus  become  capable  of  use  as  a  masculine 
proper  name,  a  change  of  meaning  of  which  we 
find  other  instances  in  Sophereth  (Meh.  vii.  57), 
Pochereth  (Ezr.  ii.  57);  and  hence,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Eccl.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the  masculine. 
Ewald,  howevw   {Poet.   Bach.  iv.    183),   connect* 

the  feminine  termination  with  the  noun  nHDH 
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(wisdom  J,  understood,  and  supjioses  a  poetic  license 
b  the  use  of  tlie  word  as  a  kind  of  synitolic  proper 
name,  appealing  to  I'rov.  xxx.  1,  xxxi.  1,  as  ex- 
amples of  a  lilce  usage.     As  connected  with  the 

root  ^'ijpj  "  ^o  call  together,"  and  with  ^Hi^, 
"  assembly,"  the  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  tolerable  agreement  in  favor  of  this 
interpretation.  Thus  we  have  tlie  connnent  of  the 
Midrasli,  stating  that  the  writer  tluis  designates 
himself,  "  because  his  words  were  spoken  in  the 
assembly  "  (quoted  in  i'reston'a  A'ccttsidgti-s,  note 
on  i.  1);  the  rendering  '£KK\r]<Tia(TTris  by  the 
LXX. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  liy  Jerome  (Praf. 
in  A't'c/.),  as  meaning  "qui  ccetum,  i.e.  ecclesiam 
congregat  quern  nos  nuncu|)are  possumus  Con- 
cionatorem;"  the  use  of  "I'rcdiger"  by  Luther, 
of  "Preacher"  in  the  Authorized  Version.     On 

the  other  hand,  taking  7rTp  in  the  sense  of  col- 
lecting things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and  led 
perhaps  by  his  inability  to  see  in  tlie  book  itself 
any  greater  unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters 
of  Proverbs,  Grotius  (in  Kecks,  i.  1)  has  suggested 
l,uvadpoi(TTr]s   (cumpil^-)  as  a  better  equivalent. 

In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Herder  and  Jahn,  |  actually  the  author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
and  Mendelssohn  has  adopted  the  same  rendenng  I  received  generally  by  the  Kabbinic  commentators 
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li.  Ob.  de  Bartenora  and  llainionides  (Surenhita 
iv.  ;J49). 

III.  Autho)- and  Date.  —  The  questions  of  the 
autiiorship  and  tlie  date  of  this  book  are  .so  closely 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  of  together, 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the  points 
which  they  involve  witliout  touching  also  on  an 
iiupiiry  into  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Hebrew  literature  generally. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  naturally  suggested  by 
the  account  tiiat  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in  ch. 
i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was  written  by  the  only  "  son 
of  Uavid "  (i.  1),  who  was  "king  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem"  (i.  12).  According  to  this  notion  we 
have  in  it  what  may  well  be  called  the  Confessions 
of  King  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  repentance 
which  some  have  even  ventured  to  compare  with 
tliat  of  the  51st  Psalm.  Additional  internal  evi- 
dence has  been  found  for  this  belief  in  the  language 
of  vii.  20-28,  as  harmoiii/.ing  with  the  history  of  1 
K.  xi.  3,  and  in  an  interpretation  (somewhat  forced 
perhaps)  which  refers  iv.  13-15  to  the  murmurs  of 
the  people  against  Solomon  and  tlie  popularity  of 
.leroboam  as  tlie  leader  of  the  people,  aJready  rec- 
ognized as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohn  and 
Preston   in  loc).     The  belief  that    Solomon  was 


(notes  on  i.  1,  and  vii.  27,  in  Preston),  seem 
it  the  statement  partly  that  the  writer  had  com- 
piled tlie  sayings  of  wise  men  wlio  had  gone  before 
him,  partly  that  he  was,  by  an  inductive  process, 
gathcruig  truths  from  the  fa<;ts  of  a  wide  expe- 
rience. 

II.  Cnrumicity.  —  In  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ecclesiastes  ranks  as 
one  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  IJolls  [Biblej,  and  its 
position,  as  having  canonical  authority,  appears  to 
have  been  recognized  hy  the  Jews  from  the  time 
in  which  the  idea  of  a  canon  first  jiresented  itself. 
We  find  it  in  all  tlie  Jewisli  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  from  tiieni  it  lias  been  received 
universally  by  the  Christian  Churcii.  Some  sin- 
gular passages  in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  tlie  recognition  was  not  altogether  unhesita- 
ting, and  that  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far 
the  book  was  one  which  it  was  exi)edient  to  i)lace 
among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read  iiublidy. 
Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishiia,  ISIinbbas, 
c.  X.,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  hi  Preston,  \>.  74 ; 
Midrash,  fol.  lU  a;  Preston,  p.  l.'J)  tliat  "the 
wise  men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  Kolwhtli,  be- 
cause they  found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy," 
and  "  words  contradictory  to  each  other;  "  that  the 
reason  tliey  did  not  secrete  it  was  "  because  its 
heginning  and  end  were  consistent  with  tlie  law;  " 
that  when  they  examined  it  more  carefully  they 
eanie  to  the  conclusion,  "  We  have  looked  closely 
into  the  book  Kvheid/i,  and  discovered  a  meaning 
in  it."  The  chief  interest  of  such  jiassages  is  of 
course  connected  with  the  iiKjuiry  into  the  plan  and 
teaching  of  the  book,  but  they  are  of  some  impor- 
tance also  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  genera- 
Mon.  either  on  account  of  the  external  authority  by 
which  .it  was  sanctioned,  or  because  they  had  a 
clearer  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  were  less 
itartled  by  its  apparent  diliiculties.  Traces  of  this 
sontroversy  are  to  Iw  found  in  a  shigul:ir  iliscussion 
aetween  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  llilKl,  turning 


and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  The 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  passages  by  Tal- 
niudic  writers  which  ascribe  it  to  Hezekiah  {Baba 
Balhra,  c.  i.  fol.  15),  or  Isaiah  (Slialsh.  Ilikkab. 
fol.  Gt>  b,  quoted  by  Michaelis),  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood as  implying  more  than  a  share  in  the 
work  of  editing,  hke  that  claimed  for  the  "  men  of 
Hezekiah"  in  Prov.  xxv.  1.  Grotius  (Pi-cbJ'.  in 
Jiccles.)  was  indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who 
called  it  in  question,  and  started  a  dift'ei*ent  hypoth- 
esis. It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
consensus  is  itself  decisive.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  the  later  witnesses  add  nothing  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier,  whose  testimony  they  simply 
repeat,  and  unless  we  had  clearer  knowledge  than 
we  have  as  to  the  sources  of  information  or  critical 
discernment  of  those  by  whom  the  belief  was 
adopted,  we  (jiight  not  to  look  on  their  acceptance 
of  it  as  closing  all  controversy.  The  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon " 
asserts,  both  by  its  title  and  its  language  (vii.  1- 
21),  a  claim  to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though 
the  al)sence  of  a  Hel)rew  original  led  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  .lewisli  canon,  the  authorship  of  Solomon 
was  taken  for  gmnted  by  all  the  early  Christian 
writers  who  quote  it  or  refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  had 
a.sserted  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not  a  few  afterwards. 
It  may  sccin,  however,  as  if  the  whole  question 
were  settled  for  all  who  recognize  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture  by  the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and 
inspired  l>ook,  as  to  its  own  authorship.  The  book 
pur|X)rts,  it  is  said  (Preston,  Prole;/,  in  A'ccles.  p. 
5),  to  be  written  by  Solomon,  and  to  doubt  the 
literal  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  truth  and  authority  of  Scrijjture.  It  ap- 
pears (juestionable,  however,  whether  we  can  admit 
an  ('  priori  argument  of  this  chanicter  to  lie 
decisive.  .The  h)  polhesis  that  every  such  statement 
in  a  canonical  i)()ok  must  be  received  as  literally 
true,  is,  in  fact,  an  .assumption  that  inspired  writers 
were  debarre<l   from   forms  of  composition   which 


nn  the  question  whether  the  book   Kolu  leth  were  j  were  ojien,  without  blame,  to  othere.     In  the  hter- 
■jMiiired.  and  in  the  commenU  on  that  question  by  '  ature  of  every  other  nation  tlie  form  of  personated 
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luthorship,  where  there  is  no  animus  declpiem/i, 
aas  been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  channel  lor  the 
expression  of  opinions,  or  the  quasi-dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  character.  Why  should  we  venture 
Dn  the  assertion  tJiat  if  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  would  have  made  them  guilty 
of  a  falsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with  their 
inspiration  ?  The  question  of  authorship  does  not 
involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book  written 
by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be  inspired  and 
canonical.  There  is  nothing  that  need  startle  us 
in  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer  might  use 
a  liberty  which  has  been  granted  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  every  age  and 
country. 

The  preliminary  difficulty  being  so  far  removed, 
we  can  enter  on  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
external  testimony,  these  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  book  itself. 

1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  it  was  witten  by  Solo- 
mon. It  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  older 
Hebrew  was  Ijecoming  largely  intermingled  with 
Aramaic  forms  and  words  (Grotius,  De  A\^ette, 
Ewald,  and  nearly  the  whole  series  of  German 
critics),  and  as  such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest 
group  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  along  with 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Daniel,  Esther:  it  is  indeed  more 
widely  difierent  from  the  language  of  the  older 
books  than  any  of  them  (Ewald).  The  prevalence 
of  abstract  forms  again,  characteristic  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Ecclesiastes,  is  urged  as  belonging  to  a 
later  period  than  that  of  Solomon  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  thought  and  language.  The 
answers  given  to  these  objections  by  the  defenders 
of  the  received  belief  are  (Preston,  Eccles.  p.  7), 
(rt)  that  many  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
Ibruis  may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  pure 
Hebrew,  though  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  in 
any  extant  WTitings;  and  (6)  that  so  far  as  they 
are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Solomon, 
he  may  have  learnt  them  from  his  "  strange  wives," 
or  from  the  men  who  came  as  ambassadors  from 
other  countries. 

2.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Solomon  would 
have  been  likely  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or 
to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong 
of  which  his  own  misgovern nieiit  had  been  the 
cause,  as  in  iii.  10,  iv.  1  (Jahn,  Einl.  ii.  p.  840). 
On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole 
book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had 
occasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession 
and  repentance.  The  question  here  raised  is,  of 
course,  worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
looked  on  as  leading  in  either  direction  to  a  coiiclu- 
Bion.  There  are  forms  of  satiety  and  self-reproach, 
of  which  this  half-sad,  half-scornful  retrospect  of  a 
man's  own  Ufe  —  this  utterance  of  bitter  words  by 
which  he  is  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth  —  is 
the  most  natural  expression.  Any  individual  judg- 
ment on  this  point  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 
■•■ase,  be  otherwise  than  subjective,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  bias  our  estimate  of  other  evidence  as  little 
%s  possible. 

;j.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  state  of  society 
tidicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the  same  conclusion 
18  its  language,  and  carries  us  to  a  period  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  when  the 
Jews  wtr'i  enjoying  comparative  freedom  from  Lnva- 
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sion,  but  were  exposed  to  the  evils  of  luisgovem- 
nient  under  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king  (Ewald, 
Pvtl.  Biicher ;  Keil,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  imdei 
Eccles.).  The  language  is  throughout  that  of  a 
man  who  is  surrounded  by  many  forms  of  misery 
(iii.  16,  iv.  1,  /.  8,  viH.  11,  ix.  12).  There  are 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day 
becoming  the  ruler  of  to-morrow  (x.  5-7).  AU 
this,  it  is  said,  agrees  with  the  glimpses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  empire  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  with  what  we  know  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  under  its 
satraps.  The  indications  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  their  formalism,  aud  much-speaking 
(v.  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  performance 
of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v.  5),  represent 
in  like  maimer  the  growth  of  evils,  the  germs  of 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  Capti\  ity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  fully  developed  form  in  the  prophecy 
of  Malaclii.    In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance 


there  is  the  agreement  between  the  use  of  Tf  S/^H 

for  the  "angel"  or  priest  of  God  (v.  G,  Ewald,  in 
be),  and  the  recurrence  in  Malachi  of  the  terms 

nin^  TfM/Q,  the  "angel"  or  messenger  of  the 

Lord,  as  a  synonym  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7),  the 
true  priest  being  the  great  agent  in  accompUshing 
God's  purposes.  Significant,  though  not  conclusive, 
in  either  direction,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to 
any  contemporaneous  prophetic  activity,  or  to  any 
Messianic  hopes.  This  might  indicate  a  time  be- 
fore such  hopes  had  become  pnevalent  or  after  they 
were,  for  a  time,  extinguished.  It  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  the  natural  result  of  the  experience 
through  which  the  son  of  David  had  passed,  or  fitly 
take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  personation  of  such 
a  character.  The  use  throughout  the  book  of 
Elohiin  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Name, 
though  characteristic  of  the  book  as  deahng  with 
the  problems  of  the  universe  rather  than  with  the 
relations  between  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  and  his 
people,  and  therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy, 
leaves  the  question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was. 
The  indications  of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end 
of  man's  life,  and  the  constitution  of  his  nature, 
of  doubts  like  those  which  afterwards  developed 
into  Saddiiceeism  (iii.  10-21),  of  a  copious  hterature 
connected  with  those  questions,  confirm,  it  is  urged 
(Ewald),  the  hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It  may 
be  added  too,  that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
such  a  work  as  this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
writings  in  1  K.  iv.  '62,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  ui  others,  the  arguments 
of  recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the  tradi 
tional  belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory, 
and  the  advocates  of  that  belief  might  almost  be 
content  to  rest  their  case  u{K)n  the  discordant 
hypotheses  of  their  opponents.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  book  belongs,  not  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity,  the 
dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius  supposes  Zerub- 
babel  to  be  referred  to  in  xii.  11,  as  the  "  One 
Shepherd"  (Comm.  in  Eccles.  in  loc),  and  so  far 
agrees  with  Keil  {Einleitung  in,  das  A.  T.),  whc 
fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ewald 
and  De  VVette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Macedonian 
rule;  Bertholdt,  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphaues;  Hitzig,  circ.  204 
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B.  c. ;  Ilaiimann,  the  time  of  the  M.vccabecs.  On 
the  otlier  hand  it  must  be  remenibered  in  compar- 
ing these  discordant  tlieories  that  tlie  main  facts 
relied  upon  bj'  these  critics  as  fatal  to  the  tnuli- 
tional  belief  are  compatible  with  any  date  subse- 
quent to  the  Captivity,  while  they  are  inconsistent, 
unless  we  admit  the  explanation,  given  as  above, 
i)y  Preston,  with  the  notion  of  the  Salomonic 
authorship. 

IV.  Plan.  —  The  book  of  Ecdesiastcs  conies  be- 
fore us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the  writings 
of  the  O.  T.,  the  great  stumbUng-block  of  com- 
mentators. Usewhere  there  are  diHurent  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  single  passages.  Here  there 
is  the  widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  whole  book.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Rabbinical  writers  were  perplexed  by  its 
teaching  —  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  —  but 
gave  way  to  the  authority  of  men  more  discerning 
than  themsehes.  The  traditional  statement,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  among  the  scriptures  which 
were  not  read  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  thirty 
{Ciit.  Sue,  Amnma  in  Ecclcs.,  but  with  a  "nescio 
ubi  "  as  to  his  authority),  indicates  the  continuance 
of  the  old  dithculty,  and  the  remarks  of  Jerome 
(Free/,  in  Ecclts.,  t'omm.  in  Kecks,  xii.  13)  show 
that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  gathered 
from  the  series  of  I'atristic  interpreters.  The  book 
is  comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  master  its  jilan  and  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  its  writer.  I'he  charge  brought 
by  Philastrius  of  Brescia  (circ.  380)  against  some 
heretics  who  rejected  it  as  teaching  a  false  moraUty, 
shows  that  the  obscurity  which  had  been  a  stum- 
bling-block to  Jewish  teachers  was  not  removed  for 
Christians.  The  fact  that  'I'heodorc  of  Mopsuestia 
was  accused  at  the  Fifth  General  Council  of  calling 
in  question  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles,  indicates  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  he  was  the  precui-sor  of 
the  sjjirit  of  modern  criticism.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men's  minds 
were  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the  book. 
When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more  recent 
developments  of  criticism,  we  meet  with  an  almost 
incredible  divergence  of  opinion.  Luther,  with  his 
broad  clear  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  man's 
heart,  sees  in  it  {Prwf.  in  Kecks.)  a  noble  "  Politica 
vel  (Econornica,"  leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  troubles  and  disorders  of  human  society  to  a 
true  endurance  <and  reasonable  enjoyment.  Grotius 
{I'lief.  in  Kecks.)  gives  up  the  attempt  to  trace 
in  it  a  plan  or  order  of  thought,  and  finds  in  it 
only  a  collection  of  many  maxims,  connected  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  great  ])rol)lems  of  human 
life,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of  the  different 
definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening  of  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  \\'arl)urton 
may  be  taken  a.s  the  type,  ll'i';7.-.<,  vol.  iv.  p.  1.j4) 
i»ve  seen  in  the  language  of  iii.  18-21,  a  pr(x>f  that 
.he  belief  in  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul  was  no 
j<art  of  the  transmitted  creed  of  Israel.  Others 
(Patrick,  Desvoeux,  Davidson,  .Mendelssohn)  con- 
tend that  tiie  8|)ecial  puq)ose  of  the  book  was  to 
issert  that  truth  agamst  the  denial  of  a  sensual 
skepticism.  Others,  the  later  (iermaii  critics,  of 
whom  Kwald  may  be  Uiken  as  the  liighcst  and  liest 
type,  reject  the.se  views  as  partial  and  one-sided, 
and  while  adniitinig  that  the  book  conUiins  the 
germs  of  later  systeni.s,  both  Pharisaic  and  S;id- 
lucwau,  assert  tluit  the  object  of  tins  writer  wa?  lo 
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point  out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the 
world  as  consistuig  in  a  tranquil,  calm  enjoyment 
of  the  good  that  comes  from  God  {Poet.  Biick.  iv. 
180). 

The  variety  of  these  opinions  indicates  sufficiently 
that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  f'ron.  tlie 
character  of  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  that  which  it 
professes  to  be  —  the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide 
experience  looking  back  upon  his  past  life  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which 
surround  him.  Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his 
premises  and  conclusions  with  a  logical  complete- 
ness. \\'hile  it  may  be  true  that  the  absence  of  a 
formal  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  in  all  stages  of  its  development  (Lowth,  <Jt 
SdC.  Poet.  lltb.  PrKl.  xxiv.),  or  that  it  was  the 
special  mark  of  the  declining  Uterature  of  the  period 
tliat  followed  the  captivity  (F.wald,  Pott.  Biick.  iv. 
p.  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  generally  to 
all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of  the 
greatest  works  that  have  influenced  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind.  In  proportion  as  a  man  has  passed 
out  of  the  region  of  a  traditional,  easily-systematized 
knowledge,  and  has  hved  under  the  influence  of 
great  thoughts  —  possessed  by  them,  yet  hardly 
mastering  them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a  scien- 
tific classification  —  are  we  likely  to  find  this  ap- 
parent want  of  method.  The  true  utterances  of  such 
a  man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles  after  truth, 
of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ultimate  dis- 
covery. The  treatise  de  JmiUtlione  CIn-isli,  the 
Pensets  of  Pascal,  Augustine's  Confessions,  widely 
as  they  difier  in  otlier  points,  have  this  feature  in 
common.  If  the  writer  consciously  reproduces  the 
stages  through  which  he  has  passed,  the  form  he 
adopts  may  either  be  essentially  dramatic,  or  it 
may  record  a  statement  of  the  changes  which  have 
brought  him  to  his  present  state,  or  it  may  repeat 
and  renew  the  oscillations  from  one  extreme  to 
another  which  had  marked  that  earlier  experience. 
The  writer  of  I'-cclesiastes  has  adopted  and  inter- 
woven both  the  latter  methods,  and  hence,  in  psirt, 
the  obscurity  which  has  made  it  so  preeminently 
the  stumbling-block  of  commentators.  He  is  not  a 
didactic  moralist  writing  a  homily  on  Virtue.  He 
is  not  a  prophet  delivering  a  message  from  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  to  a  sinful  people.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
sinned  in  giving  way  to  selfishness  and  sensuality, 
who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin  in  satiety  and 
weariness  of  life ;  in  whom  the  mood  of  spirit,  over- 
reflective,  indisposed  to  action,  of  wiiich  Shakespeare 
has  given  us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Pichard  II.,  three 
distinct  examples,  has  become  dominant  in  ita 
darkest  form,  but  who  has  through  all  this  been 
under  the  discipline  of  a  divine  etUication,  and  has 
learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  (iod  meant  to  teach 
him.  \\'hat  tiiat  lesson  was  will  be  seen  frcin  an 
examination  of  the  book  itself. 

l.«aving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Ki  ster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  airefully  balanced  seriea 
of  strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  tiie  recun-ing  burden  of  "  Vanity  of  vanities" 
and  the  teaching  which  recommends  a  lifie  of  calm 
enjoyment,  mark,  whene\er  they  occur,  a  kind  of 
halting-place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is 
the  summing  up  of  one  cycle  of  experience;  the 
sentence  piussed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking 
this,  accordingly,  as  our  guide,  we  may  look  ou  th» 
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whole  book  Jis  falling  into  five  divisions,  each,  to  a 
jertain  extent,  running  parallel  to  the  others  in  its 
arder  and  results,  and  closing  with  that  which,  ill 
its  position  no  less  than  its  substance,  is  "  the  coa- 
elusion  of  the  whole  matter." 

(1.)  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book 
more  than  any  other  has  the  character  of  a  personal 
confession.  The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing 
the  phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  his 
experience  had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  who 
is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7 ) ;  nor  is  he  led,  as 
in  the  90tli  Psahii,  from  the  things  that  are  transi- 
tory to  the  thought  of  One  whose  years  are  from 
jteniity.  In  the  midst  of  the  ever-recurring  changes 
he  finds  no  progress.  That  which  seems  to  be  new 
is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old  (i.  8-11).  Then, 
having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which  he  had  fallen, 
he  retraces  the  path  by  ^vliich  he  had  travelled 
thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after  wisdom  a,s 
that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call  him  (i.  13),  but 
the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail,  and  there  was 
no  satisfaction  in  its  possession.  It  could  not 
remedy  the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the  crooked 
straight  (i.  15).  The  first  experiment  in  the  search 
after  happiness  had  failed,  and  he  tried  another.  It 
was  one  to  which  men  of  great  intellectual  gifts 
and  high  fortunes  are  coutinally  tempted  —  to  sur- 
round himself  with  all  the  appliances  of  sensual 
enjoyment  and  yet  in  thought  to  hold  himself  above 
it  (ii.  1-9),  making  his  very  voluptuousness  part 
of  the  experience  which  w;is  to  enlarge  his  store  of 
wisdom.  This  —  which  one  may  perhaps  call  the 
Goethe  idea  of  life  —  was  what  now  possessed  him. 
But  this  also  failed  to  give  him  peace  (ii.  11).  Had 
he  not  then  exhausted  all  human  experience  and 
found  it  profitless  (ii.  12)?  If  for  a  moment  he 
found  comfort  in  the  thought  that  wisdom  excelleth 
foUy,  and  that  he  was  wise  (ii.  13,  14),  it  was  soon 
darkened  again  by  the  thought  of  death  (ii.  15). 
The  wise  man  dies  as  the  fool  (ii.  10).  This  is 
enough  to  make  even  him  who  has  wisdom  hate 
aU  his  labor  and  sink  into  the  outer  darkness  of 
despair  (ii.  20).  Yet  this  very  despair  leads  to  the 
remedy.  The  first  section  closes  with  that  which, 
in  different  forms,  is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book  — 
to  make  the  best  of  what  is  actually  around  one 
(ii.  24)  —  to  substitute  for  the  reckless  feverish 
pursuit  of  pleasure  the  calm  enjoiiiiient  which  men 
may  yet  find  both  for  the  senses  and  the  intellect. 
This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life ; 
this  is  from  the  hand  of  God.  On  everything  else 
there  is  written,  as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

(2.)  Ch.  ill.  1-vi.  9.  The  order  of  thought  in 
this  section  has  a  different  starting-point.  One 
who  looked  out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena 
of  man's  life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of 
that  variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are  times 
and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even  as 
there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of  nature 
(iii.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with  its  changes  is 
the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  11),  ar^.  is,  hke  that, 
inscrutable.  And  from  this  there  comes  the  same 
conclusion  as  from  the  personal  exnerience.  Ciilraly 
to  accept  the  changes  and  chances  of  life,  entering 
into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as  one  accepts  the 
Drder  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of  peace  (iii.  13 ). 
The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring  cycle  of  nature, 
which  had  befbre  been  irritating  and  disturbing, 
low  whispers  the  same  lesson.  If  we  suffer,  others 
lare  aui&red  belbre  us  (ill.  15).     God  is  seekiu 
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out  the  past  and  reproducing  it.  If  muii  repeal 
injustice  and  oppression,  God  also  in  the  appointed 
season  repeats  his  judgments  (iii.  10,  17).  It  is 
true  that  this  thought  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a 
bright  side,  and  this  cannot  be  ignored.  If  men 
come  and  pass  away,  subject  to  laws  and  changes 
like  those  of  the  natural  world,  then,  it  woidd  seem, 
man  has  no  preeminence  above  the  beast  (iii.  19). 
One  end  happens  to  all.  All  are  of  the  dust  and 
return  to  dust  again  (iii.  20).  There  is  no  imme- 
diate denial  of  that  conclusion.  It  was  to  that 
that  the  preacher's  experience  and  reflection  had 
led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  tlie 
personal  being  of  man  terminates  with  his  death, 
he  has  still  the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit  that 
all  is  darkness  bej'ond  the  grave,  and  still  there  is 
nothing  better  on  this  side  of  it  than  the  temper 
of  a  tranquil  enjoyment  (iii.  22).  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seems 
at  first  .somewhat  abrupt.  But  the  Preacher  is 
retracing  the  paths  by  which  he  had  been  actually 
led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in  which  he  had 
then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
formal  continuity,  smooth  over  its  ruggedness.  The 
new  track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have 
seemed  less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out 
uix)ii  the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and 
learns  to  s}'mpathize  with  suffering  (iv.  1).  At 
first  this  does  but  multiply  his  perplexities.  The 
world  is  out  of  joint.  Men  are  so  full  of  misery  that 
death  is  better  than  life  (iv.  2).  Successful  energy 
exposes  men  to  envy  (iv.  4).  Indolence  leads  to 
poverty  (iv.  5).  Here  too  he  who  steers  clear  of 
both  extremes  has  the  best  portion  (iv.  6).  The 
man  who  heaps  up  riches  stands  alone  without 
kindred  to  share  or  inherit  them,  and  loses  all  the 
blessings  and  advantages  of  human  fellowship  (iv. 
8-12).  Aiid  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  large  scale, 
as  in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  old  and  fooUsh 
king  yields  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who 
steps  ft-oni  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv.  13,  14).  But 
he  too  has  his  successor.  There  are  generations 
without  limit  before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him 
(iii.  15,  10).  All  human  greatness  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  stream  of  time.  The  openmg  of 
ch.  V.  again  presents  the  appearance  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  sm-vey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wisdom 
and  happiness  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind  show 
themselves  in  their  worst  forms.  Hypocrisy,  un- 
seemly prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  moclted  with  excuses  —  that 
was  what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed 
presented  to  him  (v.  1-0 ).  The  command  "  Fear 
thou  God,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part 
in  a  religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
Above  all  the  tyranny  of  petty  governors,  above  the 
might  of  the  king  himself,  there  was  the  power  of 
the  Highest  (v.  8);  and  his  judgment  was  manifest 
even  upon  earth.  ^Vas  there  after  all  so  great  an 
inequality?  Was  God's  purpose  that  the  earth 
should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted  (v.  9 )  ?  W-a 
the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fears  happier  th  to 
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Ihe  laborincj  man  whose  sleep  w.is  sweet  without 
riclips  (v.  1()-1-2)V  Was  there  anything  pennaiient 
ill  that  wealth  of  his?  Did  he  not  leave  the  world 
naked  as  he  I'ntered  it?  And  if  so,  did  not  all  this 
bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before?  Moderation,  self-control,  I'reedoni  from  all 
disturbing  passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the 
maxinunn  of  happiness  which  is  possible  for  man 
on  earth.  Let  this  be  received  as  from  God.  Not 
the  outward  means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  his  gift  (v.  18,  19).'  Short  as  life 
may  be,  if  a  man  thus  enjoys,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it.  God  approves  and  answers  his  cheerfulness. 
Is  not  this  better  than  the  riches  or  length  of  days 
on  which  men  set  their  hearts  (vi.  1-5)?  All  are 
equal  in  death;  all  are  neaily  equal  in  life  (vi.  G). 
To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually  before  them 
is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of  the  spirit 
(vi.  9). 

(3.)  Ch.  vi.  10-viii.  15.  So  far  the  lines  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
ethical  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's 
experience  had  in  it  something  akm  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
A  good  name  is  better,  as  Ijeing  more  permanerit, 
than  riches  (vii.  1);  death  is  better  than  life,  the 
house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting  (vii. 
2).  Self-connnand  and  the  spirit  of  calm  endur- 
ance are  a  better  safeguard  against  vain  specula- 
tions than  any  form  of  enjoyment  (vii.  8,  9,  10). 
This  wisdom  is  not  ordy  a  defense,  as  lower  things, 
in  their  measure  may  be.  but  it  gives  life  to  them 
that  have  it  (vii.  12).  So  far  there  are  signs  of  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes 
an  oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-so- 
lution of  them  (vii.  18),  suggests  also  calmness, 
caution,  humility  in  dealing  with  them  (vii.  221; 
but  this  again  is  followed  by  a  relapse  into  the 
bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure-seeker.  The  search 
after  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been  in  his  experience, 
had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that  tliouKli  men 
were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked  still  (vii. 
20-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  ap- 
peared before,  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii. 
we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  as 
before.  There  are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  man  (viii.  G),  and  the  confusions  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  (viii.  10,  11),  the  old  conclu- 
sion that  enjoyment  (such  enjoyment  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  fear  of  God)  is  the  only  wisdom, 
viii.  15. 

(4.)  Ch.  viii.  IG-xii.  8.  After  the  pause  im- 
plied in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v.  15, 
the  I'reacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wan- 
derings. This  time  the  thou<;ht  with  which  he 
started  was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  inability 
of  man  to  inu'avel  the  nijsteries  by  which  he  is 
surrounded  (viii.  17);  of  the  nothingness  of  man 
when  death  is  thought  of  as  ending  all  tbint;s  (ix. 
3-G);  of  the  wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  we  may 
Vix.  7-10);  of  the  evils  which  allect  nations  or  in- 
dividual niun  (ix.  11,  12).  'I'he  wide  experience  of 
the  I'rKicher  suggests  sh.irp  and  pointed  si»yings  as 
to  these  evils  (x.  1-20).  each  true  and  weiirhty  in 
Kself,  but  not  leading  him  on  to  any  tinner  stand- 
ing-CTound   or   clearer   solution   of   the    prolilems 
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which  op|)ressed  him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of 
plan  and  method  in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  ui 
how  clear  an  insij^ht  into  the  lollies  and  sins  of 
mankind  may  coexist  with  doubt  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  great  ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help 
in  his  pursuit  after  truth.  In  ch.  xi.,  however,  the 
l)rogre.ss  is  more  rapid.  The  tone  of  the  I'reacher 
becomes  more  that  of  direct  exhortation,  and  he 
speaks  in  clearer  and  higher  notes.  The  conclu- 
sions of  previous  trains  of  thought  are  not  contra- 
dicted, but  are  placed  under  a  new  law  and  brought 
into  a  more  harmonious  whole.  The  end  of  man's 
life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only,  but 
to  do  good  to  others,  regardless  of  the  uncertainties 
or  disappointments  that  may  attend  his  eflbrts  (xi. 
1-4).  His  wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there  are 
things  which  he  cannot  know,  problems  which  he 
canirot  solve  (xi.  5),  to  enjoy,  in  the  brightness  of 
his  youth,  whatever  blessings  (jod  bestows  on  him 
(xi.  9).  But  beyond  all  these  there  lie  the  days 
of  darkness,  of  failing  powers  and  incapacity  for 
e;ijoynient;  and  the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not 
to  be  crushed,  is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought 
that  it  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  that  it  too  is  sub- 
ject to  God's  law  of  retribution  (xi.  9,  10).  I'he 
secret  of  a  true  life  is  that  a  man  should  consecrate 
the  vigor  of  his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  weU 
to  do  that  before  the  night  comes,  before  the  slow 
decay  of  age  benumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii. 
2,  G),  before  the  spirit  retunis  to  God  who  gave 
it.  The  thought  of  that  end  rings  out  once  more 
the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earthly 
(xii.  8);  but  it  leads  also  to  "the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of  thought 
and  all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  leading  the 
seeker  after  wisdom,  that  '•  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  "  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able; that  the  righteous  judgment  of  (iod  would  in 
the  end  fulfill  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming 
disorders  of  the  world  (xii.  l^i,  14). 

If  one  were  to  indulii;e  conjecture,  there  would 
perhaps  be  some  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  that 
xii.  8  had  been  the  origin.al  conclusion,  and  that 
the  epilogue  of  xii.  9-14  had  been  added,  either  by 
another  writer,  or  by  the  same  writer  on  a  subse- 
quent revision.  The  verses  (9-12)  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  panegyric  designed  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The  two  that  now 
stand  as  the  conclusion,  may  naturally  have  orig- 
inated in  the  desire  to  furnish  a  clew  to  the  per- 
[jlexities  of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad  intelli- 
gible Ibrm,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  trutir  which 
ha<l  before  been  latent. 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of 
the  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a  true 
one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job, 
in<lications  of  the  strui^yle  with  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  its  sharp  sayings  and 
wise  counsels,  it  may  present  some  striking  aflinity 
to  the  I'roverbs,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  the 
son  of  I)avid,  Imt  the  resemblance  is  more  iu  form 
than  ill  substance,  and  in  its  essential  character  it 
agrees  with  that  firr.d  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of 
(iod's  government  which  the  drama  of  .loli  brings 
before  us.  'i'here  are  indeed  characteristic  differ- 
ences. In  the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  boldest 
fonns  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustainefl  unity  of  de- 
sign; in  the  other  there  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
changes  and  oscillations,  and  tlie  style  seldom  rian 
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ibove  the  rhythmic  character  o(  proverbial  forms 
jf  speech.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals 
with  the  great  mystery  presented  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  rigiiteous,  and  writes  as  one  who  has  known 
those  sufferings  in  their  intensity.  In  the  words 
3f  the  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or 
satiety  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and  the  failure  of  all 
schemes  of  life  but  one.  In  spite  of  these  differ- 
ences, however,  tlie  two  books  illustrate  each  other. 
In  both,  tliough  by  very  diverse  paths,  the  inquirer 
is  led  to  take  refuge  (as  all  great  thinkers  have  ever 
done)  in  the  thought  that  God's  kingdom  is  infi- 
nitely great,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it;  that  he  must  refrain  from  things 
which  are  too  high  for  him  and  be  content  with 
that  which  it  is  given  him  to  know,  the  duties  of 
his  own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for 
his  doing  the  will  of  God. 

Literature.  —  livery  commentary  on  the  Bible 
as  a  whole,  every  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
O.  T.,  contains  of  course  some  materials  for  the 
history  and  interpretation  of  this  as  of  other  books. 
It  is  not  intended  to  notice  these,  unless  they  pos- 
sess some  special  merit  or  interest.  As  having 
that  claim  may  be  specified  the  commentary  by 
Jerome  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  as 
giving  an  example  of  the  Patristic  interpretation  of 
the  book  now  before  us;  the  preface  and  annota- 
tions of  Grotius  {0pp.  vol.  iii.)  as  representing  the 
earlier,  the  translation  and  notes  of  Ewald  {Poet. 
Bilch.  vol.  iv.)  as  giving  the  later  results  of  phil- 
osophical criticism.  The  Critici  Sacri  here,  as 
elsewhere,  will  be  found  a  great  storehouse  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Bilslical  scholars  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  The  sections  on  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
Introductions  to  the  0.  T.  by  Eichhorn,  De  Wette, 
Jahn,  Hiivernick,  Keil,  Davidson,  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  the  opinions  of  the  chief  recent  critics 
of  Germany  as  to  the  authorship  and  meaning  of 
the  book.  Among  the  treatises  specially  devoted 
to  this  subject  may  be  mentioned  the  characteristic 
Commentary  by  Luther  already  referred  to  ( Opp. 
vol.  ii.  Jena,  1580);  that  by  Anton.  Corranus  in 
the  IGth  century,  interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  trace  a  distinct  plan  and  order  in  it, 
and  as  having  been  adopted  by  Bishop  Patrick  as 
the  basis  of  his  interpretation';  the  Annotitiones  in 
Koheleth  by  J.  Drusius,  1635 ;  the  Translation  ami 
Notes  of  Jloses  Mendelssohn,  published  in  German 
by  Rabe  (Anspach,  1771);  the  Philosophical  awl 
Critical  liss'ty  on  Ecclesiastes  by  Desvoeux  (Lond. 
1760),  wi'itten  chiefly  to  meet  the  attacks  of  skep- 
tics, and  to  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  the  book  is 
that  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  the  Scholia 
of  Maldonatus,  better  known  for  his  Commentary 
on  the  Gospels  (Paris,  1767),  the  commentaries  of 
Knobel  (Leipzig,  183(i),  Zirkel  (Wurzb.  1792), 
Schmidt,  J.  E.  Ch.  (1794),  Nachtigal,  J.  Ch.  (Halle, 
1798),  Van  der  Palm  (1784),  Kaiser  (Erlang.  1823), 
Koster  (1831),  Umbreit  (Gotha,  1818);  and  the 
article  by  Vaihinger,  in  the  Stwl.  und  Krlt.  of 
1848  [translated,  with  modification,  in  the  Meth- 
odist Qu'ir.  Rev.  for  April  and  July,  1849].  Eng- 
lish Biblical  literature  is  comparatively  barren  in 
relation  to  this  book,  and  the  only  noticeable  recent 
lontributions  to  its  exegesis  are  the  Commentary 
ty  Stuart,  the  translation  of  Mendelssohn  with 
prolegomena,  Ac,  by  Preston  (Cambridge,  1853), 
»nd  the  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Bonk  of  Ecclesi- 
Jtstes  by  Holden.  As  growing  out  of  the  attempt 
o  fathom  its  meaning,  though  not  taking  the  form 
)f  criticism  or  exegesis,  may  be  mentioned  the  ine- 
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trical  paraphrases  which  are  found  among  the  works 
of  the  minor  English  poets  of  the  nth  century,  of 
which  the  most  memorable  are  those  by  (.^uarles 
(1645)  and  Sandys  (1648).  E.  II.  P. 

*  Other  ivorks  or  later  editions.  —  Prof.  Stuart 
( Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  edited  and  revised 
by  R.  U.  C.  Hobbins,  1864),  without  admitting  all 
the  objections  to  Solomon's  authorshii>  of  the  book 
to  be  valid,  regards  the  arguments  urged  for  that 
view  insufficient  to  establish  the  claim.  He  sup- 
poses the  author  of  the  book  to  bo  unknown,  but 
maintains  its  canonicity  to  be  unquestionable.  "  The 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  .  .  .  has  a  claim  to  the  place 
which  it  holds  as  one  of  the  inspired  writings.  .  .  . 
There  the  book  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  and  there  it  has  been,  at  least  ever 
since  the  period  when  the  Hebrew  canon  was  closed. 
There  at  all  events  it  was,  when  our  Saviour  and 
the  Apostles  declared  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  be 
of  Divine  origin  and  authority."  For  his  views  on 
this  point  expressed  more  fully,  see  his  Uist.  of  thz 
0.  T.  Canon,  p.  138  ff. 

"We  have  commentaries  also,  in  addition  to  thosp 
mentioned  above,  from  Ewald,  Die  iJichter  des  Al- 
ten  Bundes,  Theil  iv.  (Gutting.  1837,  2^  Aufl. 
Theil  ii.,  1867),  Herzfeld  (1838),  Hitzig  (in  the 
Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Ilandb.  Lief,  vii.,  1847),  Heilig- 
stedt  (continuation  of  Maurer,  iv.  sect.  ii.  1848), 
Burger  (1854),  Philippson  {Die  IsrnelilUche  Bibel, 
iii.  1854),  Elster  (1855),  Wangenmuiin  (1856), 
Vaihinger  (1858),  Hengstenberg  (1859,  Eng.  trans, 
in  Clark's  For.  Thtol.  Libr.  Edin.  ISuO),  L.  Young 
(Phila.  1866),  D.  CasteUi  {II  libro  del  Cohelet, 
trad,  dal  testo  ebraico  con  introd.  crit.  e  note,  Pisa, 
1866),  and  G.  R.  Noyes  {A  Neiv  Trans,  of  Job, 
Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles,  with  Introductions  atid 
Notes,  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1867).  The  Historical  and 
Critical  Commentary  of  Ginsburg  (Lond.  1861), 
a  valuable  work,  contains  a  good  history  of  the 
earlier  and  later  literature  of  the  book.  Ginsburg 
writes  also  the  article  Ecclesiastes  in  Kitto's  Cycl. 
of  Bibl.  Literature  (3d  ed.,  1862).  Vaihinger 
writes  the  article  Prediyer  Salomo  in  Ilerzog's 
Real-Encykl.  xii.  92-106,  worthy  of  attention  es- 
pecially for  its  minute  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
Ivoheleth.  Bleek's  section  {Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  p.  641 
ff. )  summarizes  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
questions  relating  to  this  book.  (See  also  Herbst's 
Einl.  in  die  heil.  Schriffen,  ii.  241-254,  edited  by 
Welte,  1852.)  Dr.  Nordheimer  has  an  elaborate 
article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
Amer.  Bibl.  Pepos.  for  July  1838,  xii.  197-219. 
See  also  Gurlitt,  Zur  Erkldrung  des  Buches  Ko- 
heleth, in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1865,  pp.  321- 
343.  The  LXX.  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  says 
Bleek,  is  remarkable  for  its  hteral  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  so  slavish  at  times  in  this  re- 
spect (c.  (/.  vii.  29)  as  to  be  ungrammatical  and 
unintelligible.  Such  translations  have  a  special 
value  as  vouchers  for  the  condition  of  the  text  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

Dean  Stanley's  remarks  on  this  composition 
evince  his  characteristic  critical  skill,  as  well  as 
power  of  elegant  expression.  As  to  the  author, 
lie  understands  that  the  anonymous  writer  or 
"  Preacher "  in  Ecclesiastes  personates  Solomon. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ecclesiastes  embodies 
the  sentiments  which  were  believed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Solomon  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
therefore  must  be  taken  as  the  Hebrew,  Scriptural 
representation  of  his  last  lessons  to  the  world  " 
{History  of  the   Jewish   Church,  ii.  281).       He 
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Aaracterizes  the  scope  and  structure  of  the  writ- 
mg  tlius:  "As  tlie  book  of  Job  is  couclied  in  the 
form  of  a  dramatic  argument  between  the  patri- 
arch and  Jiis  friends  —  as  the  Song  of  Sonj^s  is  a 
dramatic  dialoj];ue  between  the  Imvct  and  tlie  Be- 
loved One,  80  the  IxKiit  of  l^cclesiastes  is  a  drama 
of  a  still  more  traj,'ic  kind.  It  is  an  intcrchan>,'e 
of  voices,  hijiher  and  lower,  mournful  and  joyful, 
within  a  single  human  soul.  It  is  like  the  struggle 
l)etween  the  two  principles  in  the  ICpistle  to  the 
Honians.  It  is  like  the  question  and  answer  of 
the  '  Two  Voices  '  of  our  modern  poet.  It  is  like 
Hie  perpetual  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  Pascal's 
J'ensees.  .  .  .  ICvery  speculation  and  thought  of  the 
human  heart  is  heard,  and  expressed,  and  recog- 
nized in  turn.  The  conflicts  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  Bible  (comp.  especially  I's.  Ixxxviii.  5,  C,  12, 
18,  and  Lxxxix.  40-50)  are  confined  to  a  single 
verse  or  a  single  chapter,  are  here  expanded  to  a 
whole  book  "  (pp.  282,  28.J).  We  have  space  only 
for  the  concluding  paragraph.  ♦'  There  is  a  yet 
sim[)ler  and  nobler  summary  of  the  wide  and  varied 
experience  of  the  manifold  forms  of  human  hfe,  as 
represented  in  the  greatness  and  the  fall  of  Solomon. 
It  is  not  '  vanity  of  vanities,'  it  is  not  '  rejoice  and 
be  merry,'  it  is  not  even  '  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  many  proverbs,  and  the  words  of  the  wise,  even 
words  of  truth.'  '  Of  making  many  bo<jks  there  is 
no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
I^t  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.' 
For  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for  all 
students  of  theology,  for  all  who  are  about  to  be 
religious  teachers  of  others,  for  all  who  are  entangled 
in  the  controversies  of  the  jiresent,  there  are  no 
Initter  words  to  be  remembered  than  these,  viewed 
in  their  original  and  immediate  apphcation.  They 
are  the  true  answer  to  all  perplexities  respecting 
I'x-clesiastes  and  .Solomon ;  they  are  no  less  the  true 
answer  to  all  ])erplexities  about  human  life  itself. 
'Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments;  for  this 
is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil '  (Keel, 
xii.  12-14)."  H. 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  the  title  given  in  the 
I>atin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the 
Septu.igint  Tiiic  Wisdom  of  .licsus  tiik  Son  of 
SlKArii  (2o</)ia  ^Irjaou  viov  2ipax  [Sin.  Seipax]) 
A.  C. ;  2o*ia  2,etpa.x,  15-  IJufinus,  Wis.  Urig. 
/lom.  in  Num.  xviii.  3:  "In  libro,  qui  apud  nos 
quidem  inter  Salomonis  volumina  liaberi  solet,  et 
KccltsVi stints  dici,  apud  Gra;cos  vero  Sapientin 
Jesu  Jilii  Sinich  appellatur,  scriptuni  est  .  .  ."). 
The  word,  like  many  others  of  Greek  origin,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  .adojited  in  the  .\frican  dialect 
(e.  (/.  Tertull.  <le  I'wiic.  c.  22,  p.  4.3.")),  and  thus  it 
may  have  been  applied  naturally  in  the  Wtus  La- 
linn  to  a  church  rtacliiiy-liotik ;  and  when  that 
translation  was  ail()|)ted  by  Jerome  {/'rcr/'.  in  Libro 
Sid.  Jux/d  LX.V.  X.  401,  ed.  Migne),  tlie  loc.il  title 
became  current  tliroughout  the  West,  where  the 
Iwok  w,i9  most  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the 
word  is  given  by  Kufinus,  who  remarks  that  "  it 
does  not  designate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the 
character  of  the  writing,"  a.s  publicly  used  in  the 


a  Tho  rca<lin)f  of  Cod.  A.  and  nix  other  MSS.  is 
reinarkablf :  'IijijoOt  vl.  2ipox  'EXta^ap  (2  M.SS  E\td- 
(apot;  AM.  1  M.S.  'EAfafapou)  i'Upo<;.  Cf.  Klrlih.  p. 
38,  n.  Trio  wonts  nn-  wnntlng  In  tho  .Svrl.ic  and 
irsbio,  t>ut  iiri'  Hiip|inrli'(l  by  all  other  niitliorltiu.4. 

•  •  Tiiat  tho  work  wm  written  iu  Uubruw  and  not 
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senices  of  the  Church  (Comm.  in  Si/nio.  §  38. 
"  Sapientia,  quie  dicitur  filii  Sinvch  .  .  .  apud 
latinos  hoc  ip.so  general!  vocabulo  Lcclesiasticu$ 
appellatur,  quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libelli  sed 
scriptura-  qualitxs  cognominata  est  ").  The  s|)ecia. 
application  by  llufinus  of  the  general  name  of  the 
class  (tcclvsidslici  as  opposed  to  cdiimiici)  to  the 
single  book  m.ay  \je  exjilained  by  its  wide  popularity. 
Athanasius,  for  instance,  mentions  the  book  (/./>. 
Fcsl.  sub  tin.)  as  one  of  those  "framed  by  the 
fathers  to  be  read  by  tiiose  who  wish  to  be  in- 
structed {KaTr]X(7a-6at)  in  the  word  of  godliness." 
According  to  .Jerome  (Pntf.  in  Libr.  Sal.  ix. 
1242)    the   original   Hebrew    title   was    Proverbt 

(Q"'b:i7D,  cf.  inf.  §  9);  and  the  Wisdom  of  Si- 
rach  shared  with  the  canonical  book  of  I'ro\erbs 
and  the  Wisilom  of  Solomon  the  title  of  Thi 
Boole  of  all  Virtues  (7}  iravdpfTOi  aoipia,  rj  iracd- 
piTos.  Hieron.  /.  c.  Cf.  Kouth,  lidl.  Sacr.  i.  278). 
In  the  Syriac  version  the  book  is  entitled  The 
Book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Simeon  Asiro  (/.  e.  the 
bound);  and  the  same  book  is  called  the  Wisdom 
of  the  So7i  of  Asiro.  In  many  j)laces  it  is  simply 
styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  in  Malt.  xiii.  §  4;  cf.  Clem. 
Al.  PcBd.  i.  8,  §§  09,  72,  &c.),  and  Jesus  Sirach 
(August,  ad  Simjdic.  i.  20). 

2.  The  writer  of  the  present  book  describes  him- 
self as  Jesus  (i.  e.  Jeshua)  the  son  of  Sirach,  of 
Jei-usalem'^  (ch.  1.  27),  but  the  conjectures  which 
have  been  made  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  are 
either  unwarranted  (e.  tj.  that  he  was  a  physician 
from  xxxviii.  1-15)  or  a!).solutely  improbaljle.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  of  priestly 
descent ;  and  the  similarity  of  names  is  scarcely  a 
plausible  excuse  for  confounding  him  with  the  Ilel- 
lenizing  high-priest  Jason  (2  JIacc.  iv.  7-11 ;  (Jeorg. 
Sync.  Chroiwfjr.  270).     In  the  Talmud  the  name 

of  Ben  Sira  (KT^D  p,  for  which  pi"l''D  is  a 
late  error,  Jost.  Gcsch.  d.  Jwhnth.  i.  .311)  occurs  in 
several  places  as  the  autltor  of  proverbial  sayings 
which  in  part  are  pai-allel  to  sentences  in  1-cclesias- 
ticus  (cf.  §  4),  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or 
person  [Ji:scs  tiik  So.s  of  Sih.vcii],  and  thn 
tradition  which  ascrii)es  tne  authorship  of  the  book 
to  Eliezer  (n.  c.  200)  is  without  any  adequate 
foundation  (.lost,  a.  a.  O.  ;  yet  see  note  1 ).  The 
I'alestinian  origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  sub- 
stantiated by  internal  evidence,  c.  ;/.  xxiv.  10  f. 

•i.  The  langu;ige  in  which  the  book  was  originally 
composed  was  Hebrew  ('E/Spai'trTi ;  this  may  mean, 
however,  the  vernacular  Aniuucan  dialect,  John  v. 
2,  xix.  1.3,  ttc.).*  This  is  the  express  statenient 
of  the  Greek  translator,  and  Jerome  .says  {Pntf.  in 
Libr.  Sid.  1.  c.)  that  he  had  met  with  the  "He 
brew  "  text;  nor  is  there  anj-  re.i.son  to  doubt  that 
he  saw  the  book  in  its  original  form.  The  intemul 
character  of  the  present  book  beai-s  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  Not  only  is  the  style  Hebraistic  in 
general  form  (cf.  I.owth,  de  sacra  J'o(sl,  xxiv.)  and 
idiom  (e.  //.  6(fj.f\tov  alwyos,  i.  15 ;  Krifffxa  aiwvos 
xxxviii.  ;J4  ;  anh  irpoffiiirov  x6yov,  xix.  11;  cf. 
Kichhorn,  /-.iid.  in  d.  Ajiok.  p.  57)  as  distinguished 
from  the  (iroek  of  the  Introduction,  but  in  several 
instarices  it  is  ]>ossible  to  point  out  mistiikcs  and 


Ammirnn  i*  sliown  hy  the  fart  that  the  numeroiu 
quotiition8  fW>ni  It  pronervcd  lu  Aranitran  n-riiiiigs,  U 
tho  Tiiluiud  mid  Midnuthim,  are  noarly  all  in  purt 
lli'hrcw.  Sec  Zuiiz,  OottesilirnsU.  Vortr.  il.  Judrn,  p 
104;  Uinnburn,  art.  ICrcUsiaiticuMia  Kittu'd  Cycl.  o, 
BM.  Lit.,  3d  od.,  i.  7'^4.  A. 
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tllnsious  which  are  cleared  up  by  the  rei  onstruction 
of  the  Hebrew  phrases:  e.  y.  xxiv.  25-27,  u>s  (pws, 

{.  e.  "I'lSS  for  "IS;'?,  as  Am.   viii.  8;  xlui.   8, 

nil."!,   uriy,   nn^,   creK-fiy-^   (cf.   Eichhom,  /.  c.  ; 
Ewald.  Gesch.  d.    Vulki-s  Isr.  iv.  2^9  n.). 

4.  Nothing  however  remains  of  the  original 
proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the  few  fragments  in 
pure  Hebrew  (Jost,  (>esdi.  d.  Judenth.  i.  311  n.) 
which  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  later  Kabbinic 
writers  ;  and  even  these  may  have  been  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collection." 
The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the  LXX., 
which  is  probably  the  source  from  which  the  other 
translations  were  derived,  was  made  by  the  grand- 
son of  the  author  in  Egj'pt  "  in  the  reign  of 
Euergetes,"  *>  for  the  instruction  of  those  "  in  a 
strange  country  (4t/  TrapoLKia)  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  hve  after  tlie  law."  The  date  which 
is  thus  given  is  unfortunately  ambiguous.  Two 
kings  of  Egypt  bore  the  surname  ICuergetes.  Ptol. 
in.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ptol.  II.  Philadelphus, 
B.  c.  217-222;  and  Ptol.  VH.  Physcon,  the  brother 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor,  b.  c.  170-117.  And  the 
noble  eulogy  on  "  Simon  the  sou  of  Onias,  the 
high-priest,"  who  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 
great  worthies  of  Israel  (ch.  1.),  and  apparently  re- 
moved only  by  a  short  interval  from  the  times  of 
the  author,  is  affected  by  a  similar  ambiguity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  absolutely  to  fix  the  reign 
in  which  the  translation  was  made.  Simon  I.,  the 
son  of  Onias,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Just,  was 
hioh-priest  about  310-290  B.  c,  and  Simon  11., 
also  the  son  of  Onias,  held  the  same  oiBce'Kt  the 
time  when  Ptol.  I\'.  Philopator  endeavored  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  Temple,  b.  c.  217  (3  Mace. 
i.  2).  Some  have  consequently  supposed  that  the 
reference  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and  that  the  grand- 
son of  Pen  Sirach,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
his  younger  contemporary,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  III.  (.Jahn,  Vaihinger  in  Herzog's  Kncykl. 
s.  v.);  others  again  have  appHed  the  eulogy  to 
Simon  H.,  and  fixed  the  translation  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  V(I.  (Eichhom,  rAni  p.  38).  But  both  sup- 
positions are  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  Tlie 
description  of  Simon  can  scarcely  apply  to  one  so 
little  distinguished  as  the  second  high-priest  of  the 
name,  while  the  first,  a  man  of  representative  dig- 
nity, is  passed  over  without  notice  in  the  list  of  the 
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a  The  "  Alphabet,"  or  "  Book  of  Ben  Sira;'  which 
exists  at  present,  is  a  later  compilation  (Zunz,  Gottesd. 
Vorlr.  d.  Juden,  pp.  100-105)  of  proverbs  in  Hebrew 
and  ChalJee,  conbiining  some  genuine  fragments, 
among  much  that  is  worthless  (Dukes,  Rabbinische 
Blumi-n'ese,  p.  31  ff.).  Ben  Sira  is  called  in  the  preface 
the  son  of  Jeremiah  The  sayings  are  collected  by 
Dukes,  I.  c.  p.  67  ff.  They  otfer  parallels  to  Ecclus. 
iii.  21,  vi.  6,  ix.  8  ff.,  xi.  1,  xiii  15.  xxv.  2,  xxvi. 
1,  XXX.  23,  xxxviii.  1,  4,  8,  xlii.  9  f. 

0  Sirac.  Prat,  ev  yap  Ta>  oySooj  koL  TpiaKoo'Tio  erei 
£7rl  ToO  EvepyfTOu  /SatrtAe'cos ,  7rapayei'T)6eis  eis  Alyvmov 
....  It  is  strange  that  any  doubt  should  have  b^en 
raised  about  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  can 
only  be,  that  the  translator  ''  in  his  thirty-eighth  year 
came  to  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Euergetes  ,  "  though 
It  is  impassible  now  to  give  any  explanation  of  the 
•pecification  of  his  age.  The  translation  of  Eichhom 
7.  c.  p.  40),  and  several  others,  "  in  the  thirty-eighth 
/ear  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes,"  is  absolutely  at  vari- 
mce  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence. 

*  Ihe  Septuagint  furnishes  abundant  examples  of 
:hecon.struction»which  is  here  pronounced  impossible. 
The  following  Ust  ''outains  some  which  do  not  appear 


benefactors  of  his  nation.  And  on  the  other  hand 
the  manner  in  which  the  transbitcjr  speaks  of  the 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
familiarity  which  he  shows  with  its  language  (e.  ff. 

xliv.  Ifi,  'Evojx  A'^''"*'''*^'?)  ^'^"'  ^'"  2i'  *^^-  Liide, 
ap.  Eichhom,  p.  41,  42)  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
a  date  so  early  as  tlie  middle  of  the  third  century. 
From  these  considerations  it  appears  best  to  com- 
bine the  two  ^iews.  The  grandson  of  the  author 
was  already  past  middle  age  when  he  came  to 
Egypt,  and  if  his  visit  took  place  early  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
book  itself  was  written  while  the  name  and  person 
of  the  last  of  "  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  " 
were  still  familiar  to  his  countrymen.  '^  Even  if 
the  date  of  tlie  book  be  brought  somewhat  lower, 
the  importance  of  the  position  which  Simon  the 
.Just  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  would  Ije 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  distinctness  of  his 
portraiture;  and  the  pohtical  and  social  troubles 
to  which  the  book  alludes  (li.  6.  12,  xxxvi.  AT.)  seeui 
to  point  to  the  disorders  which  marked  the  trans- 
ference of  Jewish  allegiance  from  Egypt  to  S}Tia 
rather  than  to  the  period  of  prosperous  tranquillity 
which  was  enjo3ed  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies  (c.  B.  c.  200). 

5.  The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  unknown. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  borne  the  same 
name  as  his  grandfather,  but  this  tradition  rests 
only  on  conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome, 
1.  c.  inj'.  §  7;  [Psew/-Athanasius,]  Synops.  S. 
Script,  printed  as  a  Prologue  in  the  L'omp.  ed. 
and  in  A.  V.). 

6.  It  is  a  more  important  fact  that  the  book 
itself  appears  to  recognize  the  incorporation  of 
earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  writing  of 
the  book  (e'xapa|a),  characterizes  his  father  as  one 
"  who  poured  forth  a  shower  of  wisdom  (az'w/x/Sprjere 
ffocpiav)  from  his  heart; "  and  the  title  of  the  book 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  many  others  maybe 
more  than  a  familiar  abbreviation  {aocpia  l,€tpdx- 
Yet  Cod.  C  has  -KpoKo-yos  ^ipdx  combined  with 
the  usual  heading,  '2,o<p.  'Irjcrod  vi.  2,.)-  From  the 
very  nature  of  his  work  the  author  was  like  "  a 
gleaner  after  the  grape-gatherers  "  (^xxxiii.  16),  and 
Bretschneider  has  endeavored  to  show  (p.  28  ff.) 
from  internal  discrepancies  of  thought  and  doctrine 
that  he  made  use  of  several  smaller  coUections, 


to  have  been  hitherto  noticed.  See  Ilagg.  i,  1,  Iv  tm 
Sevrepio  erei  fr-i  Aapei'ou  /3acriA.e'(05  ;  ii-  1  (i- 15),  11  (10) ; 
Zech.  i.  1,  er  tQ  6y&6u>  fJnqrX  erou?  Sevrepov  eTTt  Aapetou  ; 
i.  7  ;  vii.  1,  fv  tc3  Terapraj  eret  ctti  Aapetov  toO  ^afftAeoj?  ; 
Dan.  ix.  1  (LXX.),  erovs  Trpwrov  enX  Aapeiov,  where 
Theodotion  has  ev  tu  npuiTM  erei  Aapei'ou,  though  even 
here  the  Comp.  edition  and  the  Alex.  MS.  insert  cttI 
before  Aapei'ov  ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  42,  erov;  Trpiorov  cttX 
SiViofos  apxtepe'ws ;  xiv.  27 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  [lleb.  xxxix.] 
2,  Aldine  ed.  Comp.  1  Esdr.  ii.  15  (16),  tV  6e  rots  inl 
'ApTa^f'pfov  tCiv  Tiep<T(ov  jSacriXe'ws  Xp6voL<;.  As  Mr. 
Westcott  admits  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
translator's  specification  of  his  own  age,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Eichhom's  construction  of  the  pas.'age  should 
be  adopted  by  many  recent  writers,  as  Bruch  (  Weish'it^- 
Lehre  d(T  Hebraer,  p.  267),  Palfrey,  Davidson,  Ewald, 
Fritzsche  {E.zeg.  Handb.  v.  p.  xiii.),  and  Horowiti 
{Das  Biirh  Jesus  Siracii,  p.  20,  n.).  A. 

c  If  indeed  the  inscription  in  B.  "  The  Wisdom  oj 
Sirach''^  (so  also  Epiph.  Htzr. \i\i.  ri  (ro/jyia  tov  'S.ipax), 
as  distinguished  from  the  prayer  in  c.  li.  ('IrjcroO  vl.  2.) 
is  ba.sed  upon  any  historic  tradition,  another  generation 
will  be  added  to  carry  us  back  to  the  first  elements  of 
the  book.     See  §  6. 
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differiiifj  widely  in  tlieir  character,  though  all  were 
purely  llelirew  in  their  orii,Mn. 

7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration  {Picef. 
in  Lidr.  Sill.  Jiixtn  LXX.  I.  c.  .  ■  .  "in  Kcclcsias- 
tico,  queni  esse  Jesu  fihi  Sirach  mdlus  ignorat, 
calamo  teniperavi,  tantuniniodo  (Janonicas  scripturas 
eniendare  tlesidcrans  "),  difl'er  considerahly  from  tlie 
present  Greek  text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  derived  I'rom  some  otiier  (ireelc  recension 
(Eichliorn,  p.  84)  or  Irom  tlie  Hebrew  original 
(Bertholdt,  p.  2:^04  fF.).«  The  lanu'uai;e  ot^  the 
Latin  \ersion  presents  great  peculiarities.  Kven 
in  the  first  two  chapters  the  ioUowini;  words  occur 
which  are  found  m  no  other  part  of  the  Vulgate: 
dej'iiiictio  (i.  13),  rtliij'wsitds  (i.  17,  18,  2(5),  com- 
pnrlior  (i.  24),  inhonorntio  (i.  88),  obductio  (ii.  2, 
V.  1,  10),  rtce/)ti/nlis  (ii.  5).  The  Arabic  version 
is  directly  derived  from  the  Syriac  (Bretschn.  p. 
702  f.). 

8.  The  existing  Greek  MSS.  present  great  dis- 
crepancies in  order,  and  numerous  interpolations. 
The  arrangement  of  cc.  xx.\.  25  —  xxxvi.  17  in  the 
Vatican  and  Complutensian  editions  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  Lnglisli  version  follows  the  latter, 
which  is  su[)ported  liy  the  Latin  and  Sjriac  versions 
against  the  authority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  The 
extent  of  tlie  variation  is  seen  in  the  following 
table:  — 


Ed.  Comp.  Lai.  Si/r.  E.  V. 
XXX.  25 


El.  Vat.  A.  B.  a 
xxxiii.  13,  Aa/x7Tpa  /cap6ta, 

X.  T.  A. 

xxxiv.,  XXXV.  ■ 

xxxvi.  1-16. 

XXX.  25  ff. 

xxxi.,  xxxii. 

xxxiii.  1-13. 

xxxvi.  17  £f. 


xxxi.,  xxxii 

xxxiii.  1-1*5,  r]ypvrcvr\<Ta. 
xxxiii  17  fT.  w?  xaAajixiu/oici'OS 

xxxiv.,  XXXV 

xxxvi.  1-11,  i|)uAas  'laKuP   ■ 
xxxvi.  12    11.    KaX  KoTf/cAT}- 
poi/6|u.>)(ra. 

The  most  important  interpolations  are:  i.  5,  7; 
186,  21;  iii.  25;  iv.  236;  vii.  2G6;  x.  21;  xii.  Gc; 
xiii.  2.36;  xvL  15.  16,  22c;  xvii.  5,  9,  10,  lla,  18, 
21,  22^,  2(56;  xviii.  26,  3,  27c,  33c;  xix.  56,  Ga, 
Vcb,  U(i,  J  8,  19,  21,  25c;  xx.  3,  146,  176,  32;  xxii. 
9,  10,  2.3c;  xxiii.  3e,  4c,  56,  28:  xxiv.  18,  24;  xxv. 
12,  20c;  xxvi.  19-27;  1.  296.  All  tliese  passages, 
which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  t'omp.  texts,  are 
wanting  in  the  best  JISS.  The  edition  of  the 
Syro-Hexaplaric  JIS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at  present 
reported  to  be  in  preparation  (1858),  will  probably 
lontribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a  sounder 
'oxt. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  plan 
if  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The  latter  part, 
ih.  xlii.  15-1.  21,  is  distinguished  from  all  that 
precedes  in  style  and  subject;  and  "the  praise  of 
noble  men "  {iraripoov  ii/xvos)  seems  to  form  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  (ch.  xliv.-l.  24).  The 
words  of  Jerome,  Prccf.  in  Libr.  Salom.  ("(Juorum 
priorem  [TravdpfTov  Jesu  filii  Sirach  librumj  He- 
braicum  reperi,  non  Kccksinslicnm  ut  apud  Latinos, 
aed  Parabolas  prsenotatum,  cui  juncti  erant  Ec- 


«  •  That  the  Fiatin  version  was  dcriveJ  from  the  Greek 
Krit/.whe  (Kre:;.  lliinilli.  v.  p.  xxiv.)  rcRanls  as  beyond 
all  question.  He  justly  reuiark.i  that  the  supposition 
that  a  I^alin  vcr.-^ion  was  made  from  the  H'Ornv  at  fo 
early  a  date  (the  second  century)  would  be  an  anach- 
ronism, oral  leattt  without  a  panillcl,  and  that  all  the 
Internal  evidence  is  against  it.  Ho  considers  the  .'*yrliu' 
rerslon,  on  tlvo  other  hand,  as  a  loose  paraphra.so  of 
".he  Ur«ek,  with  niauj  arbitrary  alterations,  omlsiiloDR, 
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clesinsteset  Canticuni  Caiiticoiiim,  ut  simditudinett 
Salomonis  non  solum  librorum  numero,  sed  etian: 
matcriarum  genere  coa;quaret " ),  which  do  not 
ajjpear  to  have  received  any  notice,  im|)ly  that  the 
original  text  presented  a  triple  character  answering 
to  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  the  Proverbs,  ICc- 
clesiastes,  and  Canticles ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  possible 
to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the  diiierent  types  of 
maxim,  reflection,  and  song  in  successive  parts  of 
the  present  book.  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
book  (xviii.  29,  iyKpartia  y\/vxns,  xxxii.  (xxxv.) 
■tTfpl  r,yovfi.(v<i3v)  several  headings  are  introduceil 
in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  similar  titles  preface  ch. 
xliv.  (naTepcoy  li/xvoi)  and  ch.  Ii.  {-jrpocrevx'h  'Irjeroi 
vlov  ^(ipdx)-  These  sections  may  have  contributed 
to  the  disarrangement  of  the  text,  but  they  do  not 
offer  any  sutticient  clue  to  its  true  subdivisions. 
ICichhorn  sujiposed  that  the  book  was  made  up 
of  three  distinct  collections  which  were  after- 
wards united:  i. -xxiii. ;  xxiv.-xlii.  14;  xlii.  15-1. 
24  {Juid.  p.  50  ff.).  Bretschneider  sets  aside  this 
hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  he  had 
formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff. ;  xxxiii.  16,  17 
(xxx.);  1.  27,  mark  the  conclusion  of  three  parts. 
The  last  five  verses  of  ch.  1.  (1.  25-29)  form  a  natural 
conclusion  to  the  book:  and  the  prayer,  which 
forms  the  last  chapter  (Ii.),  is  wanting  in  two  MSS. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
translator;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  found 
it  attached  to  the  larger  work,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  designed  originally  for  the  place  which 
it  occupies. 

10.  ^he  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(c.  19^Ecclus.  iv.  31;  cf.  Const.  Apost.  vii.  11), 
but  in  this  case  the  parallelism  consists  in  the 
thought  and  not  in  the  words,  and  there  is  no 
mark  of  (piotation.  The  parallels  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  New  Testament  are  too  general 
to  show  that  they  were  derived  from  the  written 
text,  and  not  from  popular  language;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  alleged  coincidences 
with  the  Apostolic  f;ithers  (e.  g.  Ecclus.  v.  13  = 
James  i.  19;  xi.  18,  19  =  Luke  xii.  19).  There  is 
no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Justin  MartjT, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  oflers  several 
thoughts  congenial  to  his  style.  The  first  distinct 
quotations  occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria;  but 
from  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  book  was 
nuich  used  and  cited  with  respect,  and  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  its  author- 
ship w.as  often  assigned  to  Solomon  from  the  sim- 
ilarity which  it  pre-sented  to  his  WTitings  (.August. 
De  Cura  pro  Mort.  18).  Clement  speaks  of  it 
continually  as  Scripture  {Paid.  i.  8,  §  02;  ii.  2,  § 
34;  5,  §  40;  8,  §  09,  Ac),  as  the  work  of  Solomon 
{Strom,  ii.  5,  §  24),  and  as  the  voice  of  the  trreat 
Master  {-KatSayuyAs,  Paid.  ii.  10,  §  98).  Origen 
cites  pa.ssages  with  the  same  foruuda  as  the  canon- 
ical books  {yeypairrai.  In  Johann.  xxxii.  §  14;  In 
Matt.  xvi.  §  8),  as  Scripture  {Cumm.  in  MuiL  § 


and  additions.  But  Dr.  J.  Horowitz  In  a  recent  essay 
(see  the  addition  to  this  article)  maintains  that  the 
Syriac  translator  had  a  Hebrew  text  before  him,  though 
interpolated  and  corrupd-d,  and  finds  in  this  version 
the  means  of  rt'storiiig  the  original  Hebrew,  and  of 
explaining  the  mistjikes  of  the  (ireek  translator,  in  no" 
a  few  passages  which,  as  they  now  stand,  yield  nc 
good  sense,  liinsburg  takes  the  sanm  view  (art.  Eccit 
jiasucus  In  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lt  ,  8d  ed.).      A. 
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14;  In  Ep.  ad  Rom.  ix.  §  17,  &c.),  and  as  the 
atterance  of  "  the  divine  word'"  (c.  Celi.  viii.  50). 
The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  school  follow 
the  same  practice.  Dionysius  calls  its  words 
■^  Jii'ine  ui-dck'S  "  {Frng.  de  Nat.  iii.  p.  1258,  ed. 
Migne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as  the  work 
jf  '■^  the  Preacher  ^^  {Frag.  i.  §  5,  p.  515,  ed. 
Migne).  The  passage  quoted  from  Tertullian  {de 
Exhort.  Cast.  2,  "  sicut  scriptuni  est :  ecce  poaui 
ante  ie  boiiuin  tt  malum  ;  gustasti  enim  de  arbore 

agnitionis "  cf.  Ecclus.  xv.  17,  Vulg.)  is 

not  absolutely  conclusive  [see  Deut.  xxx.  15] ;  but 
Cj'prian  constantly  brings  forward  passages  from 
the  book  as  Scripture  {de  Bono  Pat.  17;  de  Mor- 
t'llitate,  9,  §  13)  and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  {Ep. 
Ixv.  2).  The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up 
briefly  the  result  which  foUows  from  these  isolated 
authorities.  He  quotes  the  book  constantly  him- 
self as  the  work  of  a  prophet  {Strm.  xxxix.  1),  the 
word  of  God  {Serm.  Ixxxvii.  11),  "Scripture" 
{Lib.  de  Nat.  33),  and  that  even  in  controversy  (c. 
.Jul.  Pelag.  v.  36),  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it 
was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  {De  Cura  pro  Mort. 
18)  "though  the  Church,  especially  of  the  West, 
had  received  it  into  authority"  {De  Civit.  xvii.  20, 
cf.  Speculum,,  iii.  1127,  ed.  Paris).  Jerome,  in  Hke 
manner  {I.  c.  §  7),  contrasts  the  book  with  "the 
Canonical  Scriptures"  as  "doubtful,"  while  they 
are  "sure;"  and  in  another  place  {Prol.  Galeat.) 
he  says  that  it  "is  not  in  the  Canon,"  and  again 
{Prol.  in  Libr.  Sal.)  that  it  should  be  read  "for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  {plebis),  not  to  support 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines."  The  book 
is  not  quoted  by  Irenoeus,  Hippolytus,  or  Eusebius;" 
and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Jlelito,  Origen, 
Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus.  [Canon.]  It 
was  never  included  by  the  Jews  among  their 
Scriptures;  for  though  it  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud, 
and  at  times  like  the  Kethubim,  the  study  of  it 
was  forbidden,  and  it  was  classed  among  "  the  outer 

books''  (n'^Ti'^'^n  D'^nSP),  that  is  probably, 
tliose  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  Canon 
(Uukes,  Rabb.  Blunwnkse,  pp.  24,  25). 

11.  But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the  highest 
canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  important  monu- 
ment of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period 
of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of  Palestinian 
theology  it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no  suflicient 
reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations  or 
direct  Alexandrine  influence  (Gfnirer,  Philo,  ii.  18 
ff.).  The  translator  may,  perhaps,  have  given  an 
Alexandrine  coloring  to  the  doctrine,  but  its  great 
outlines  are  unchanged  (cf.  Daehne,  Relig.-Philos. 
ii.  129  ff.).  The  conception  of  God  as  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Governor  is  strictly  conformable  to 
the  old  iMosaic  type;  but  at  the  same  time  his 
mercy  is  extended  to  all  mankind  (xviii.  11-13). 
Little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit-world,  either 
good  (xlviii.  21,  xlv.  2,  xxxix.  28?)  or  evil  (xxi. 
27  ? ) ;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resun-ection  fades  away 
(xiv.  IG,  xvii.  27,  28,  xliv.  14,  15.  Yet  cf.  .xlviii. 
11 ).  In  addition  to  the  general  hope  of  restoration 
(xxxvi.  1,  &c.)  one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic  foith 
is  preserved  in  which  the  writer  contemplates  the 
future  work  of  Elias  (xlviii.  10).  The  ethical  pre- 
cepts are  addressed  to  the  middle  class  (Eichhorn, 
Einl.  p.  44  fF. ).  The  praise  of  agriculture  (vii.  15) 
uid  medicine  (xxxviii.  1  ff'. ),  and  the  constant  ex- 
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«  •  It  is  quoted  by  Hippolytus  (Opp.  p   192,  1.  12, 
•d.  lAgarJe),  and  by  Eusebiup '  De  Eccles.  Tlie.ol.  i.  12  ; 


hortations  to  cheerfulness,  seem  to  speak  of  \  time 
when  men's  thoughts  were  turned  inwards  with 
feelings  of  despondency  and  perhaps  (Dukes,  /.  c. 
p.  27  ff".)  of  fatalism.  At  least  the  book  marks  the 
growth  of  that  anxious  legalism  which  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  sayings  of  the  later  doctors.  Life 
is  ah'eady  imprisoned  in  rules;  religion  is  degen- 
erating into  ritualism ;  knowledge  has  taken  refuge 
in  schools  (cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Vulkes  Isr.  iv. 
2iJ8  ft'.). 

12.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Ecclesiasticus 
appeared  in  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  (cf. 
Uretschneider,  Lib.  Sirac.  Prasf.  x.  note,  for  a  list 
of  these),  of  which  the  most  important  were  those 
of  Camerarius  {Lipsite,  1570,  8vo),  Corn,  a  Lapide 
{Antverpiie,  1087,  &c.,  fol.),  and  Drusius  {Fraii- 
ekerce,  1590,  4to);  [Dav.  Hoeschel's  edition  (Aug. 
Vind.  1004)  was  also  of  some  importance  for  its 
large  collection  of  various  readings ;]  but  nothing 
more  was  done  for  the  criticism  of  the  book  till  the 
editions  of  Linde  (a  tJerman  translation  and  notes, 
LipsicB,  1785,  1795,  8vo,  followed  by  a  Grsek  text, 
Gedani,  1795,  8vo).  Linde's  labors  left  much  to 
be  supplied,  and  in  180G  Bretschneider  published 
his  edition,  which  still  remains  the  most  complete 
{Liber  Jesu  iiracida  Gnece  ad  Jldem  Codd.  et 
verss.  emend,  ^l  i^rpet.  comm.  illustratus  a  Car. 
Gottl.  Bretschneider  .  .  .  R'llisbonai,  MDCCCVI.); 
but  this  will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  prom- 
ised (1858)  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  in  the  Kurzg 
Exeg.  llandbucii^  for  both  in  style  and  scholarship 
it  labors  under  serious  defects.  B.  F.  AV. 

*  Additional  Literaiure.  —  Besides  the  works 
already  referred  to  in  this  article,  or  under  the  art. 
Apockypita,  as  Arnald's  Commentary,  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  notice:  Jan  van  (nl.?,  Commen- 
tatio  de  Libri  qid  Sap.  Jes.  Sirac.  inscribitur 
Argumento  et  Doctnnce  Fonte,  Groning.  1832,  4to; 
J.  F.  Kiibiger,  Ethice  Libroi-um  Apoc.  V.  T., 
Vratisl.  1838;  J.  F.  Bnich,  Weisheits-Lehre  der 
Hebrder,  Strassb.  1851,  pp.  206-319;  Ewald,  in 
his  Jahrb.  d.  Bibl.  wissensch.,  1851,  iii.  125-140, 
and  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.,  3e  Aufl.  (1864),  iv.  340 
tt'. ;  Welte  (Cath.),  in  Herbst's  LAnl.  ii.  pt.  iii.  pp. 
20.J-237;  Palfrey,  Lect.  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
iv.  343-350  (Bost.  1852);  Geiger,  Warum  gehbrt 
diis  Buch  Sirach  .'jm  den  Apokryphen,  in  the 
Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsc.h.  Morgenl.  Gesellsch.,  1858, 
xii.  536-543;  Davidson,  Jntrod.  to  the  Old  Test. 
iii.  411-422.  A  translation  of  chapters  i.-xxx. 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  now  President  of 
Harvard  College,  was  published  in  the  Monthly 
Religious  Magazine  (Boston)  for  1852  and  1853 
Far  the  most  important  work  on  this  book,  how- 
ever, is  the  Conunentary  and  Translation  of  ().  F. 
Fritzsche,  with  a  full  Introduction,  forming  the 
5th  Lieferung  of  the  Kurzgef.  exeget.  Ilandb.  zu 
den  Apok.  des  A.  T.  (Leipz.  1859).  A  German 
translation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  D.  Cassel  {Die 
Apokryphen.  Nach  dem  griech.  Texte  ubersetzt, 
u.  s.  w.)  was  published  in  Berlin,  1806. 

An  essay  of  some  value  has  recently  appeared  by 
Dr.  J.  Horowitz  {D  (S  Buch  .lesus  Sirach,  Breslau, 
1865,  first  printed  in  Frankel's  MonatsschriJ't  f. 
Gesch.  u.  IViss.  des  Judenthums),  which  discusses 
the  principal  questions  respecting  the  original 
author  and  the  dift'erent  translations  of  the  work. 
-ALCcording  to  Horowitz,  the  Simon   mentioned   in 


D'm.  Evang.  i.  1,  Opp.  iv.  21  a,  ed.  Migne  ;   D'   Vita 
Const  i.  11 ;  and  Comm.  in  Ps.  Ivi.  2).  A. 
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jh.  1.  ii?  the  famous  Simon  the  Just,  and  the  de- 
scription in  that  chapter  is  so  vivid  that  it  must 
repicsent  what  the  wi-itt'r  iiad  seen  and  heard ;  the 
hooii  was  prohalily  composed  at  diHerent  periods 
during  the  long  hl'c  of  tlie  author,  tiie  original  con- 
clusion being  the  last  verse  of  cli.  xlix. ;  chapters  1.. 
li.  were  added  afterwards,  possibly  as  late  as  it.  c. 
250,  whence  the  strangely  placed  invecti\e  against 
the  Samaritans  (1.  25,  20),  who  about  this  time 
were  harassing  the  Jews  (.Joseph.  AnI.  xii.  4,  §  1). 
The  translator  came  to  I'^gypt  in  tlie  ;J8th  year  of 
Ptolemy  Eucrgetes  II.  (I'hyscon),  that  is,  about 
l-i2  Ii.  c.  ISut  how  then  could  he  call  the  author, 
who  is  supjiosed  to  have  died  about  120  years 
before,  his  (jiumlfulla-r  i  Horowitz  meets  this  dif- 
ficulty by  taking  Tran-iros  in  the  wider  sen.se  of 
anceglor.  I'urther,  he  does  not  regard  the  language 
hi  the  Prologue  respecting  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  necessarily  implying  that  the  col- 
lection was  then  complete,  and  the  Canon  closed. 
The  essay  contains  some  hai)py  conjectural  restora- 
tions of  the  original  text  in  corrupted  passages, 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Syriac  version.  A. 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  manifest 
allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  They  describe  it  in 
the  following  terms  :  "  The  sun  goes  down  at 
noon,"  "the  earth  is  darkened  in  the  clear  day" 
(Am.  viii.  9),  "  the  day  shall  be  dark  "  (Mic.  iii. 
6),  "  the  Ught  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark  "  (Zech. 
xiv.  6),  "the  sun  shall  be  dark"  (Joel  ii.  10,  31, 
iii.  15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
eclipses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions:  thus  the  date  of  Amos  coin- 
cides \vith  a  total  eclipse,  which  occurred  Feb.  9, 
B.  c.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem  shortly 
after  noon  (Hitzig,  Cunim.  in  Proph.);  that  of 
Micah  with  the  eclipse  of  June  5,  u.  c.  716,  referred 
to  by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  50,  to  which  same  period  the 
latter  [lart  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  prob- 
ably assigned.  A  passing  notice  in  Jcr.  xv.  9  coin- 
cides in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  30,  b.  c. 
610,  so  well  known  from  Herodotus'  account  (i.  74, 
103).  The  darkness  that  ovei-spread  the  world  at 
the  crucifixion  cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to 
an  ecli[)se,  as  the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover.  [Daukmcss.]  The  awe  which 
is  naturally  inspired  by  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it, 
rendered  it  a  token  of  im[)ending  judgment  in  the 
prophetical  books.  W.  L.  B. 

ED,  i.  e.  "  witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Josh.  xxii.  34  [brought  along  from  the 
earher  luighsh  versions]  apjjarently  on  the  authority 
of  a  few  iMS.S.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally-received 
Hebrew  Text.  The  pa-ssage  is  literally  as  follows: 
'  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  [sons]  of  (jad  named  (LXX.  iirwvdfxaaiv) 
the  altar:  liecause  that  is  a  witness  (I'.d)  between 
us  that  .(fliovah  is  God."  The  rendering  of  the 
LXX.,  tl.<jugli  in  some  respects  differing  materially 
(rom  the  present  text,  shows  plainly  that  at  that 

"me  the  word  VA  (^V)  stood  in  the  Hebrew  in 
t»  present  place.     The  word  Sip,  to  call  or  pro- 

1  •  This  Eder  m.'vy  have  been  a  well  known  wat<rh- 
)nw#r    from    whi.h    Hie    slieplierds    overlooked    their 
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claim,  has  not  invariably  (thoug-h  generally)  s 
transitive  force,  but  is  also  occasionally  an  intrai.- 
sitive  verb.  (lor  a  further  investigation  of  thi. 
passage,  see  Keil,  Jos/uki,  ad  loc.)  G. 

*  The  sense  is  better  if  we  make  '^3  in  the  last 
clause  recitative  like  on,  not  causal,  as  above- 
"  It  (i.  e.  the  altar)  is  a  witness  between  us  that 
Jehovah  is  God."  The  entire  sentence  and  not 
"witness"  merely  (A.  V.)  was  inscribed  on  the 
altar  and  formed  its  name.  So  in  De  Wette's 
Uebersttzuiiy  (1858)  and  in  that  of  the  Svciele  bH- 
lique  Proteslante  de  Paris  (1800).  Ed  therefore 
is  not  a  proper  name  any  more  than  the  other 
words.  H. 

E'DAR,  TOWER  OF  (accur.  Eder,  b'^T^Q 

"117??  •  ^'at.  omits;  Alex,  ["in  charact.  minore"] 
TTvpyos  raSep:  tunis  ijre(/h),  a  place  named  only 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  21.  Jacob's  first  halting-place  between 

Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was  "beyond  (HS/nC) 
the  tower  Eder."  According  to  Jerome  {Onomas- 
ticim,  Bethlehem)  it  was  1000  paces  from  Beth- 
lehem. The  name  signifies  a  "  flock"  or  "  drove," 
and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pastoral  habits  of 
the  district."  Jerome  sees  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  shep- 
herds ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Jewish 
tradition  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  there 
(Targum  Ps.  Jon.).  G. 

EDDFAS  CleCiar;  [Vat.  -^ei-;]  Alex.  UShas; 
[Aid.  'E5Sias:J    Gtdtlius}^  1  Esdr.   ix.  26.     [Je- 

ZIAII.] 

E'DEN  il'jV  [pleasantness] :  'Edtfx  [see  be- 
low] ),  the  first  residence  of  man.  It  would  be 
difficult,  in  the  whole  history  of  opinion,  to  find 
any  subject  which  has  so  invited,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  completely  baffled,  conjecture,  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  three  continents  of  the  old  world 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  search; 
from  China  to  the  Canary  isles,  from  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  no  locality 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  corresponded  to  the 
<lescription  of  the  first  abode  of  the  human  r.ice  haa 
been  left  unexamined.  The  great  rivers  of  Euro|)e, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  have  in  turn  done  service  as  the 
Pison  and  (jihon  of  Scripture,  and  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difficult  question. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  understand  the  merit 
of  the  several  conjectures,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
submit  to  a  careful  examination  the  historic  nar- 
rative on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those 
portions  of  the  text  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not 
bear  upon  the  geographical  position  of  I'.den,  the 
description  is  as  follows:  "And  the  Lord  God 
planted  a  garden  in  luien  eastward.  .  .  .  And  a 
river  goeth  forth  from  l'",(!en  to  water  the  garden ; 
and  from  thence  it  is  divide<l  and  becomes  four 
heads  (or  arms).  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison: 
that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
llavilah,  where  is  the  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that 
land  tagood:  there  is  the  bdellium  and  the  onyi 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  Is  (iihon.* 
that  is  it  which  conipa-sseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush. 


tlnoka.     Bethlehem   in  famous  at  the  pn>.«ent  day  foi 
the  number  of  HiudUr  Rtructuroo  in  itu  iifi;(hl>orhoo(! 
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And  the  name  of  the  third  river  «>  Hiddekel;  that 
i$  it  which  floweth  before  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river,  that  is  Euphrates."  In  the  eastern  portion 
then  of  the  region  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted. 
The  river  which  flowed  through  VAen  watered  the 
garden,  and  thence  branched  off  into  four  distinct 
streams.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  then  is 
this:  To^nd  a  river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of 
these  rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P"rath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them 
is  worthy  or  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor 
differences  of  aetail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
framed  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  all  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers :  the  second, 
those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table-land  of 
Armenia,  the  fruitfiU  parent  of  many  noble  streams. 
These  theories  have  been  supported  by  most  learned 
men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages,  and  representing 
every  shade  of  theological  beUef ;  but  there  is  not 
one  which  is  not  based  in  some  degree  upon  a 
forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  narrative. 
Those  who  contend  that  the  united  stream  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  "  river '"  which  "  goeth 
fortii  from  liden  to  water  the  garden,"  have  com- 
mitted a  fatal  error  in  neglecting  the  true  meaning 

of  S^^,  which  is  only  used  of  the  course  of  a  river 
from  its  source  downwards  (cf.  Ez.  xlvii.  1).  Fol- 
lowing the  guidance  which  this  word  supplies,  the 
description  in  ver.  10  must  be  explained  in  this 
manner:  the  river  takes  its  rise  in  I'^den,  Hows  into 
the  garden,  and  from  thence  is  divided  into  four 
branches,  the  separation  taking  |)lacc  either  in  the 
garden  or  after  leaving  it.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  before  junction  cannot,  in 
this  position  of  the  garden,  be  two  of  the  four 
branches  in  question.  But,  though  they  have 
avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the  second  class 
have  been  driven  into  a  Charybdis  not  less  destruc- 
tive. I>ooking  for  the  true  site  of  Eden  in  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  applying  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  rivers  which 
spring  from  the  same  region,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  explain  away  the  meaning  of  "in3,  the 

"  river,"  and  to  give  to  D'^IpM^  a  sense  which  is 
not  supported  by  a  single  passage.  In  no  mstance 
'.s  U7S"^  (lit.  "head")  applied  to  the  source  of  a 
river.  On  several  occasions  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  16,  Job 
i.  17,  Ac.)  it  is  used  of  the  detachments  into  which 
the  main  body  of  an  army  is  divided,  and  analogy 

therefore   leads  to  the  conclusion  that    D^ITMT 

T 

lenotes  "  the  branches "  of  the  parent  stream. 
There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  details  of  the 
several  theories,  which  may  be  obstacles  to  their 
jntire  reception,  hut  it  is  manifest  that  no  theory 
*hich  fails  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
.ions  can  be  allowed  to  take  its  place  among  things 
,hat  are  probable. 

The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  no 
assistance.  The  translators  appear  to  have  haiXed 
hetween  a  mystical  and  literal  interpretation.    The 

»ord  )"T37  Ih  rendered  by  the  LXX.  as  a  proper 
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name  in  three  passages  only.  Gen.  ii.  8,  10,  iv.  15 
where  it  is  represented  by  'E5«^.  hi  all  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Is.  U.  3,  it  is  translated  Tov<pi\. 
In  the  Vulgate  it  never  occurs  a?  a  proper  name, 
but  is  rendered  "  volupUis,"  "  locus  voluplalis,"  oi 
"  delki(e.''  The  Targum  of  Onkeloa  gives  it  uni- 
formly ITS,  and  in  the  Feshito-SjTiac  it  is  the 
same,  with  the  sUght  variation  in  two  passages  of 
for 


K'i- 


\r 


It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chron- 
icle the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  upon  this 
question :  their  name  is  legion.  Philo  {de  Mundi 
^P'-f-  §  5^)  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  He  conceived  that  by 
paradise  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  governing 
faculty  of  the  soul;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies 
religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  inmiortalized ;  and  by 
the  faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  contrary  to 
nature.  In  another  passage  {de,  Flaniat.  §  9)  he 
explains  Eden,  which  signifies  "pleasure,"  as  a 
symlx)l  of  the  soul,  that  sees  what  is  right,  exults 
in  virtue,  and  prefers  one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of 
the  Only  Wise,  to  myriads  of  men's  chief  delights. 
And  again  {Leyum  Allerpr.  i.  §  14)  he  says,  "now 
virtue  is  tropically  called  paradise,  and  the  site  of 
paratlise  is  Eden,  that  is,  ple;isure."  The  four 
rivers  he  explains  (§  19)  of  the  several  virtues  of 
prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice;  while 
the  main  stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the 
generic  virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from 
Eden,  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  opinions  of  Philo 
would  not  l)e  so  much  worthy  of  consideration, 
were  it  not  that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of 
the  Fathers.  Origen,  according  to  Luther  ( Comm. 
in  Gen.),  imagined  paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees 
angels,  and  the  rivers  wisdom.  Papias,  Irenseus, 
Pantaenus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  have  all 
favored  the  mystical  interpretation  (Huet,  Orirjen- 
i'lnn,  ii.  167).  Ambrosius  followed  the  example  of 
Origen,  and  placed  the  terrestrial  paradise  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4);  but  elsewhere  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  terrestrial  paradise  and  that  tc 
which  the  Apostle  was  caught  up  (De  Parad.  c. 
■3).  In  another  passage  {Ej).  ad  Snbinum)  all  this 
is  explained  as  allegory.  Among  the  Hebrew  tra- 
ditions enumerated  by  Jerome  ( T7-ad.  Ihbr.  in 
Gen.)  is  one  that  paradise  was  created  before  the 
world  was  formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond  its  Umits. 
Moses  Bar  Cepha  {De  Parad.)  assigns  it  a  middle 
place  between  the  earth  and  the  firmament.  Some 
affirm  that  paradise  was  on  a  mountain,  which 
reached  nearly  to  the  moon;  while  others,  striicK 
by  the  manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  hcla 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  third  region  of  the  air, 
and  was  higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth 
by  twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  flood 
could  not  reach  it.  C>thers  again  have  thought 
that  paratlise  was  twofold,  one  corporeal  and  the 
other  incorporeal :  others  that  it  was  formerly  on 
earth,  but  had  been  taken  away  by  the  judgment 
of  God  (Hopkinson,  Descr.  Parad.  in  Ugol.  Thes. 
vii.).  Among  the  opinions  enumerated  by  Morinus 
{Diss,  de  Parad.  Tcrrest.  Ugol.  Thes.  vii.)  is  one, 
that,  before  the  fall,  the  whole  earth  was  paradise, 
and  was  really  situated  in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of 
all  kinds  of  delights.  Ephraem  S'yrus  ( Comm.  in 
Gen.  I  expresses  himself  doubtfully  upon  this  point 
Whether  the  trees  of  paradise,  being  spiritual,  drank 
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of  spiritual  water,  he  does  not  undertake  to  decide; 
but  Le  seems  to  be  of  opinion  tliat  the  four  rivers 
have  lost  their  original  virtue  in  consequence  of  the 
^ui-se  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  which  as- 
sign its  locality.  Ephraeni  Syrus  maintained  that 
it  surrounded  the  whole  earth,  while  .Johannes 
Tostatus  restricted  it  to  a  circumference  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty  miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend 
over  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  (Hopkin- 
son,  as  above.)  But  of  speculations  like  these 
there  is  no  end. 

AMiat  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
often  asked,  and  still  waits  for  a  satisfiictory  an- 
swer. That  the  ocean  stream  which  surrounded 
♦,he  earth  was  the  source  from  which  the  four  rivers 
Howed  was  the  opinion  of  Josejihus  (A)U.  i.  1,  §  3) 
and  .lohannes  Dainascenus  (/>e  OrtlioiL  Fid.  ii. 
9).  It  w:us  the  Hhdt-d-Avab,  acccording  to  those 
who  place  the  garden  of  Eden  lielow  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  luiphrates,  and  their  conjecture 
would  deserve  consideration  were  it  not  that  this 
stream  camiot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be 
said  to  rise  in  Eden.  liy  those  who  refer  the  po- 
sition of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the 
"  river ''  from  which  the  four  streams  diverge  is 
conceived  to  mean  "a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a 
well-watered  district.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

say  that  this  signification  of  "^HD  {nahdr)  is 
wholly  without  a  parallel;  and  even  if  it  could, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  made  to  adopt  it, 
such  a  signification  is,  in  the  present  instance,  pre- 
cluded by  the  fact  that,  whatever  meaning  we  may 
assign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10,  it  must  Le  the  same 
as  that  which  it  has  in  the  following  verses,  in 
which  it  is  sufliciently  definite.  Sickler  (Augusti, 
Tlicol.  Mmalsschrijl,  i.  1,  quoted  by  U'iner),  sup- 
posing the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  myth,  sohes  the 
difficulty  by  attributing  to  its  author  a  large  meas- 
ure of  ignorance.  The  "river"  was  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  in  his  apprehension  was  an  inmiense 
stream  from  the  east.  Bertheau,  applying  the  ge- 
ographical knowledge  of  the  ancients  as  a  test  of 
that  9f  the  Hebrews,  an-ived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  all  the  people  south  of 
the  Armenian  and  Persian  highlands  place  tlie 
dwelling  of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit 
of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel,  Genesi!<). 
But  he  allows  the  four  rivers  of  ]'",den  to  iiave  been 
real  ri\crs,  atid  not,  as  Sickly  imagined,  oceans 
which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the 
Nile. 

That  the  lliddekel "  is  the  Tigris,  and  the  Phrath 
tiie  luiphrates,  has  never  been  denied,  except  by 
those  who  assume  tiiat  the  whole  narrative  is  a 
myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  and  was  adajtted 
by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geographical  notions. 
As  the  former  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  by 
winch  l>aniel.sat  (Dan.  x.  4),  and  the  latter  is  the 
term  unilorndy  ap|)lied  to  the  Euplirates  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  a|)|K;llations  in  Cen.  ii.  14  are  to  be  under- 
itood  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense.     One 

a  Ihls  name  \i  said  to  bo  still  In  use  among  the 
tribes  who  live  upon  its  banks  (Col.  Chosney,  Erp.  in 
TiKTis  ami  EiiphralfS,  I.  13). 
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circu.nstance  in  the  description  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. Of  the  four  rivers,  one,  the  Euphrates, 
is  mentioned  by  name  only,  as  if  that  were  suffi- 
cient to  identify  it.  The  other  three  are  definetl 
according  to  their  geographical  positions,  and  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  were  therefore  rivers  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  less  intimately  acquainted. 
If  this  be  tlie  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible^©  imagine 
that  the  Gihon,  or,  as  .some  say,  the  Pison,  is  the 
Nile,  for  that  must  have  been  even  iliore  fiuniliar  to 
the  Israelites  than  tlie  Eu])hrates,  and  have  stooid* 
as  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

With  regard  to  the  Pison,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  universally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
the  Ganges.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  1,  §  3),  ICusebius 
(Onomnst.  a.  v.),  Ambrosius  {de  Parnd.  e  3), 
Epiphanius  [Ancor.  c.  58),  Ephr.  Syr.  {0pp.  Syr. 
I.  23),  Jerome  (I'^p.  4  ad  Rust,  and  Qiue.i/.  Ileb.  in 
Gen.),  and  Augustine  {de  Gen.  ad  Lit.  viii.  7)  held 
this.  But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii.  11),  Saadiah  Gaon, 
H.  Moses  ben  Nachman,  and  Abr.  Peritsol  (Ugol. 
71/cs.  vii.),  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Nile.  The  first  of  these  writers  derives  the  word 
from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  increase,"  "  to 
overflow"  (cf.  Hab.  i.  8),  but  at  the  same  time 
quotes  an  etymology  given  in  Berednlh  rabbn,  §  16, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is  called  Pison 

"because  it  makes  the  flax  (inifD)  to  grow." 
Josephus  explains  it  by  7rArj9uf,  Scaliger  by  irKiiu- 
fjLvpa.  The  theory  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  is 
thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  mentions 
(xxiv.  2.5,  27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supjiosed  to 
have  commenced  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.  That  the  Pison 
was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  before 
it  was  revived  by  ICwald  {Gesch.  d.  Volh.  hr.  i. 
331,  note  2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch  {Genesis,  p. 
96).  Philostorgius,  quoted  by  Huet  (Ugol.  vol. 
vii.),  conjectured  that  it  was  the  Ilydasjies;  and 
Wilford  {As.  lies.  vol.  vi.),  following  the  Hindoo 
tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  mankind, 
discovers  the  Pison  in  the  l.andi-Sindh,  the  Ganges 
of  Isidorus,  called  also  Nilab  from  the  color  of  its 
waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindoos  l)y  the  name  of 
Nila-Ganga  or  Ganga  simply.  Severi.anus  {de 
Mtmdi  Creai.)  and  I''phraem  Syrus  {Conivi.  on 
Gen.)  agree  with  Ci^sarius  in  identifying  the  Pison 
with  the  Danube,  'ilie  last-mentioned  father  seems 
to  have  held,  in  common  with  others,  some  singular 
nations  with  regard  to  the  course  of  this  river. 
He  believed  that  it  was  also  the  G.anges  and  Indus, 
and  that,  after  traversing  Ethiopia  and  I'.lymais, 
which  he  identified  witli  llavilah,  it  fell  into  the 
ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is  also  the  o]iinion  of 
Epiphanius  witli  regard  to  the  course  of  the  I'i.son, 
which  he  says  is  the  (Janges  of  the  I'.thiopians  and 
Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks  {Anew.  c. 
."iS).  Some,  as  Hopkinson  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.),  have 
found  the  Pison  in  the  Naharmalca,  one  of  the 
artificial  canals  which  formerly  joined  the  Euphrates 
with  the  i'igris.  This  canal  is  the  Jiumen  retjium 
of  Amm.  .>larc.  (xxiii.  fi,  §  2;"),  and  xxiv.  1,  §  1), 
and  the  Armnlchur  of  Pliny  (//.  A',  vi.  30).  Gro- 
tius,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  to  be  the  Gihon. 
Even  those  commentators  who  agree  in  placing  the 
terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  Slinl-et-Arnb,  the  streaix: 
formed  l)y  the  jimction  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phratfts,  between  Ctesiphon  and  Apamea,  are  by  no 
means  unauimous  ns  to  which  of  the  branches,  iuU 
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which  this  stream  is  again  divided,  the  names  Pison 
ami  Gihon  are  to  be  applied.  Clalvin  ( Comm.  in 
Gen. )  was  the  first  to  conjecture  that  the  Pison  was 
the  most  easterly  of  these  channels,  and  in  this 
opinion  he  is  followed  by  Scaliger  and  many  others. 
Huet,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  that  he  proved 
beyond  doubt  tliat  Calvin  was  in  error,  and  that 
the  Pison  was  the  westernmost  of  the  two  channels 
by  which  the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Bochart  {^Hieroz.  pt.  ii. 

I.  5,  c.  -5).  Junius  (Pnel.  in  Gen.)  and  Kask  dis- 
covered a  rehc  of  the  name  Pison  in  the  Pasitigris.. 
The  advocates  of  the  theory  that  tlie  true  position 
of  Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Pison  with 
the  Phasis,  which  rises  in  tlie  elevated  plateau  at 
tlie  foot  of  ]\Iount  Ararat,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Reland  (de  Situ  Panut. 
ten:  Ugol.  vol.  vii.),  Calmet  {Diet.  s.  v.).  Link 
{Urwe.lt,  i.  307),  Rosenmiiller  {Handb.  d.  Bibl. 
Alt.),  and  Hartmann  have  given  their  suffrages  in 
favor  of  this  opinion.  Raumer  (quoted  by  De- 
litzsch,  Genesis)  endeavored  to  pro\e  that  the  Pison 
was  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon  {Aivib.  iv.  6),  that  is, 
the  Aras  or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories 
of  Le  Clerc  {Comm.  in  Gen.)  that  the  Pison  was 
the  Chrysorrhoas,  the  modern  Barada,  which  takes 
its  rise  near  Damascus;  and  that  of  Buttmann 
{^■Elt.  Krdk.  p.  32)  who  identified  it  with  the  Be- 
synga  or  Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava.  llendelssohn 
( Comm.  on  Gen. )  mentions  that  some  affirm  the 
Pison  to  be  the  Gozan  of  2  K.  xvii.  6  and  1  Chr. 
v.  26,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  river,  and  the  same 
with  the  Kizil-Uzen  in  Hyrcania.  Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  from  the  results  of  extensive  observations  in 
Armenia,  was  "  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known 
by  the  comparatively  modern  names  of  Halys  and 
Araxes  are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
have  the  names  of  Pison  and  Gihon ;  and  that  the 
coinitry  within  the  former  is  the  land  of  Havilah, 
whilst  that  which  borilers  upon  tbe  latter  is  the  still 
more  remarkable  country  of  Cush."  {Exp.  to 
Kuphr.  and  Tigris,  i.  207.) 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  the  various  con- 
jectures which  have  been  advanced,  with  equal 
degrees  of  confidence,  by  the  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Eden.  The 
majority  of  them  are  characterized  by  one  common 
defect.  In  the  naiTative  of  Genesis  the  river  Pison 
is  defined  as  that  which  surrounds  the  whole  land 
of  Ilavilah.  It  is,  then,  absolutely  necessary  to 
fix  the  position  of  Havilah  before  proceeding  to 
identify  the  Pison  with  any  particular  river.  But 
the  process  followed  by  most  critics  has  been  first 
to  find  the  Pison  and  then  to  look  aliout  for  the 
land  of  Havilah.  The  same  inverted  method  is 
characteristic  of  their  whole  manner  of  treatuig  tlie 
|iroblein.  The  position  of  the  garden  is  assigned, 
the  rivers  are  then  identifie^l,  and  lastly  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  description  are  so  cho.sen  as 
to  coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Pison, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  writers  on  this  sulject 
should  be  tmanimous  in  their  selection  of  a  country 
possessing  the  attril:)utes  of  Havilah.     In  Gen.  ii. 

II,  12,  it  is  described  as  the  land  where  the  best 
gold  was  found,  and  which  was  besides  rich  in  the 
treasures  of  the  b'duhich  and  the  stone  shoham.     A 
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country  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  formii\g 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  Ishmael's  descendants 
(Gen.  XXV.  18),  and  the  scene  of  Saul's  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv. 
7).  In  these  passages  Havilah  seems  to  denote 
the  desert  region  southeast  of  Palestine.  But  the 
word  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  son  of 
Joktan,  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Sheba  and 
Ophir,  also  sons  of  Joktan  and  descendants  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  29),  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
spice  and  gold  countries  of  the  south.  Again, 
Havilah  is  enumerated  among  the  Hamites  as  one 
of  the  sons  of  Cush;  and  in  this  enumeration  hi.** 
name  stands  in  close  connection  with  Seba,  Sheba, 
and  Dedan,  the  first  founders  of  colonies  in  Ethi- 
opia and  Arabia  which  afterwards  bore  their  names. 
If,  therefore,  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  be  identical 
with  any  one  of  these  countries,  we  must  look  for 
it  on  the  east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not 
far  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  other  respects,  too, 
this  region  answers  to  the  conditions  required. 
Bochart,  indeed,  tliought  the  name  sunived  in 
Chaidn,  which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  which  he  identified  with  the 
abode  of  the  Shemitic  Joktanites;  but  if  his  ety- 
mology be  correct,  in  which  he  connects  Havilah 

with  the  root  vlH  '>  sand,"  the  appellation  of 
"  the  sandy  "  region  would  not  necessarilji^e  re- 
stricted t«  one  locality.  That  the  name  is  derived 
from  some  natural  peculiarity  is  evident  from  the 
presence  of  the  article.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
meaning  of  Wdolnch,  be  it  carbuncle,  crystal,  bdel- 
lium, ebony,  pepper,  cloves,  beryl,  pearl,  diamond, 
or  emerald,  all  critics  detect  its  presence,  under  one 
or  other  of  these  forms,  in  the  country  which 
they  select  as  the  Havilah  most  appropi-iate  to  their 
own  theory.  As  little  difficulty  is  presented  by  the 
shoham :  call  it  onyx,  sardonyx,  emerald,  sapphire, 
bery],  or  sardius,  it  would  be  bard  indeed  if 
some  of  these  precious  stones  could  not  be  found 
in  any  conceivable  locality  to  sujiport  even  tlie  mosi 
far-fetched  and  improliable  conjecture.  That  Havi- 
lah is  that  part  of  India  throui;h  which  the  Gani'es 
flows,  and,  more  generaUy,  the  eastern  region  of 
the  earth;  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana  (Hop- 
kinson),  in  Ava  (Buttraaim),  or  in  tlie  Ural  region 
(Raumer),  are  conclusions  necessarily  following  upon 
the  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Hart- 
mann, Reland,  and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favor  of 
Colchis,  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  The  Phasis  was  said  to  flow  over  golden 
sands,  and  gold  was  carried  down  by  the  moun 
tain-torrents  (Strabo,  xi.  2,  §  19).  The  crystaJ 
{b'dolach)  of  Scythia  was  renowned  (SoHnus,  c. 
XX.),  and  the  emeralds  {shoham)  of  this  country 
were  as  far  superior  to  other  emeralds  as  the  lattei 
were  to  other  precious  stones  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii. 
17),  all  which  proves,  say  they,  that  Havilah  was 
(Jolchis.  Rosenmiiller  argues,  rather  strangely,  ij' 
the  Ph.asis  be  the  I'ison,  the  land  of  Havilah  must 
be  Colchis,  supposuig  that  by  this  country  the  He- 
brews had  the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India 
In  like  mannner  Le  Clerc,  having  iire\'iously  deter- 
mined that  the  Pison  must  be  the  Chrysorrhoas, 
fuids  Havilah  not  far  from  Ccele-Syria.  Hasse 
{Entdeck.  pp  49,  50,  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller) 
compares  Havilali  with  the  'XKaia.  of  Herodotus 
(iv.  9),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arimaspians, 
and  the  dragon  which  guarded  the  land  of  gold. 
For  all  these  hypotheses  there  Ls  no  more  siippoH 
than  the  merest  conjecture. 
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The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  difficulties  ] 
flot  less  in»iirnioiiiital)le  than  the  Pison.  Those 
who  maintained  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held 
also  that  the  (jihon  was  the  Nile.  One  objection 
to  this  theory  has  been  already  mentioned.  An- 
other, efiually  strong,  is,  that  althou<,fh  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
this  ri\er,  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  Gihon.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  LXX.  rendering 

of  "n^iT'tt?  by  Ttjcoi/  in  Jer.  ii.  18;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  translators  have  given 
the  latter  clause  oi'  tlie  same  passage  that  they  had 
no  conception  of  the  true  meaning.  Among  mod- 
ern writers,  Piertheau  (quoted  by  Delitzsch,  Genesis) 
and  Kalisch  (Genesin)  have  not  hesitated  to  support 
this  interpretation,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
they  adopt,  that  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eklen  is  to  be  explained  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient notions  of  the  earth's  surface,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  advances  made  in  later  times  in  geo- 
graphical Itnowledge.  If  this  hj-pothesis  be  adopted, 
it  certainly  explains  some  features  of  the  narrative ; 
but,  so  far  from  removing  the  difficulty,  it  intro- 
duces another  equally  great.  It  has  yet  to  be 
proved  that  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  on  these 
points  were  as  contradictory  to  the  now  well-known 
relation  of  land  and  water  as  the  recorded  impres- 
sions ofother  nations  at  a  much  later  period.  At 
present  we  have  nothing  but  categorical  assertion. 
Pausanias  (ii.  5),  indeed,  records  a  legend  that  the 
Euphrates,  after  disappearing  in  a  marsh,  rises 
again  beyond  Ethiopia,  and  flows  through  Egypt  as 
the  Nile.  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1)  relates  that 
Alexander,  on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and 
beans  Uke  those  of  Egypt  on  the  lianks  of  the 
Acesines,  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  Nile;  but  he  adds,  what  those  who 
make  use  of  this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  quote,  that  on  receiving  more  accurate  informa- 
tion Alexander  abandoned  his  theory,  and  cancelled 
^he  letter  he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympias 
on  the  subject.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  was 
at  one  time  a  theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in  a 
mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania  (Plin.  H.  N.  v. 
10). 

The  etymology  of  Gihon  (^n"*!!,  to  burst  forth) 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly  flowing,  im- 
petuous stream.    According  to  Golius  {Lex.  Arab.), 

1.  <^_,»~^   (.Jichiion)  is  the  name  given  to  the 

( )xus,  which  has,  on  this  account,  been  assumed  by 
Kosenmiiller,  llartmann,  and  Michaelis  to  be  the 
Gilion  of  .Scripture.  Hut  tlie  Araxes,  too,  is  called 
by  the  Persians  Jiclumn  nr-R'is,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  l)een  adojjfcd  by  Peland,  Calniet, 
and  Col.  Cliesney  as  the  modem  representative  of 
the  Gihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as  the 
name  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  rivers. 
That  the  Giiion  should  be  one  of  the  cliannels  by 
which  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
falls  into  the  Persian  (iulf,  was  essential  to  tlie 
theory  which  places  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the 
Shal-el-Arrib.  IJochart  and  Huet  contended  that 
it  was  the  easternmost  of  these  chaimels,  wliile  Cal- 
vin considered  it  to  l^e  the  most  westerly.  Uo\y- 
kinson  and  .Junius,  conceiving  th.at  Eden  was  to  be 
found  in  the  region  of  Auranitis  (=  Au<limit!g, 
ipiiiKi  E(lenilit)  on  the  Euphrates,  were  compelled 
>fl  make  the  Gihon  coincide  with  the  Naharsar.  the 
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Marse.s  of  Amni.  Marc,  (xxiii.  0,  §  25).  That  it 
shoidd  lie  the  Orontes  (Le  Clerc),  the  Ganges  (Butt- 
mann  and  Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  rises 
from  the  side  of  the  Saglianlou  mountain,  a  few 
miles  northward  of  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Link), 
necessarily  followed  from  the  exigencies  of  the  sev- 
eral theories,  llask  and  "\'erbrugge  are  in  favor  of 
the  Gyndes  of  the  ancients  (Her.  i.  180),  now  called 
the  Diyi'dah,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris. 
Abraham  Peritsol  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.)  was  of  opinion 
tliat  the  gardeu  of  Eden  was  situated  in  the  region 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  iloon.  Identifying  the 
Pison  with  the  Nile,  and  the  Gihon  with  a  river 
which  his  editor,  Hyde,  explains  to  be  the  Niger, 
he  avoids  the  difficulty  which  is  presented  by  the 
fact  that  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  are  rivers  of 
Asia,  by  conceiving  it  possible  that  these  rivers 
actually  take  their  rise  in  the  jMountains  of  the 
iMoon,  and  run  underground  till  tliey  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the 
explanation  of  ]'"phraem  Syrus  that  the  four  rivers 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in 
a  very  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  after  passing  underneath 
the  sea,  come  to  light  again  in  difl^ercnt  quarters  of 
the  globe.  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  the  opinions  of  this  father  are  fre- 
quently misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inadequate  Latin  translation  with  which  his  SyTiac 
works  are  accompanied,  and  which  often  does  not 
contain  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  sense. 
(For  an  example,  see  Kalisch,  Genesis,  p.  95.) 

From  etymological  considerations,  Huet  was  in- 
duced to  place  Cush  in  Chusistan  (called  Cutha, 
2  K.  xvii.  24),  Le  Clerc  in  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and 
lieland  in  the  "regio  Cossseorum."  Bochart  iden- 
tified it  with  Susiana,  Link  with  the  country-  about 
the  Caucasus,  and  llartmann  with  Bactria  or  Balkh, 
the  site  of  Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  cel- 
ebrated vale  of  Kashmir.  The  term  Cush  is  gen- 
erally applied  in  the  C)ld  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites. '  It  was  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt  (l"]z.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most 
westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  of 
Ahasuerus  extended,  "  I'rom  India,  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia" (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Egypt  and  Cush  are 
associated  in  tlie  majority  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  occurs  (Ps.  Ixviii.  .31;  Is.  xviii.  1;  .ler.  xlvi. 
9,  &c.);  but  in  two  passages  Cush  stands  in  close 
juxtaposition  >vith  Elam  (Is.  xi.  11)  and  Persia 
(Ez.  xxxviii.  5).  The  Cushite  king,  Zerah,  was 
utterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  ])ursued 
as  far  as  Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  which  wxs  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  Ac).  In  2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwdling 
"beside  the  Cushites,"  and  both  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife  of  Moses, 
who,  we  leani  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  tlie  daughter  of  a 
Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii.  1  denominated 
a  Cushite.  Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3), 
Cush  and  the  Sabaails  (Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  I  lam  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is 
the  son  of  Cush.  From  all  the.se  circumstances  it 
is  evident  that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were 
included  both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of 
l"gyi>t  on  the  western  coast  of  the  L'ed  Sea.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of 
I'Lgypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  .as  tlie  land  of 
Cush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  The 
Targumist  on   Is.  xi.  11,  sharing  the  prevailing 
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BTor  of  his  time,  translates  Cush  by  India ;  but  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  these 
countries  was  anciently  possessed  is  clear  from 
Esth.  i.  1.  With  all  this  evidence  for  the  southern 
situation  of  Cush,  on  what  grounds  are  KosenmLiller 
and  others  justified  in  applying  the  term  to  a  more 
northern  region  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  ?  We 
are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  gardens 
and  metropolis  of  Indra  are  placed  around  the 
mountain  Meru,  the  celestial  north  pole;  thatf 
among  the  Babylonians  and  iledo-Persians,  the 
gods'  mountain,  Albordj,  "  the  mount  of  the  con- 
gregation," was  i)elieved  to  be  "in  the  sides  of  the 
north"  (Is.  xiv.  13);  that  tlie  oldest  Greek  tra- 
ditions point  northwards  to  the  birthplace  of  gods 
and  men ;  and  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Par- 
adise of  the  Hebrews  must  be  souglit  for  in  some 
far  distant  hyperborean  region.  Guided  by  such 
unerring  indications,  Hasse  {Ent<kckungen,  pp. 
•i9,  50  n.)  scrupled  not  to  gratify  his  national  feel- 
ing by  placing  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic ;  Rudbeck,  a  Swede,  found  it  in  Scandina- 
via, and  the  inhospitable  Siberia  has  not  been  with- 
out its  advocates  (Morren,  Kosenmiiller's  Geog.  i. 
96).  But,  with  aU  this  predilection  in  favor  of 
the  north,  the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  in  the  extreme  west,  and  there  are 
strong  indications  in  the  Purdnas  "  of  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  different  from  that  of  the  general  Hindu 
system,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa"  {As.  Res. 
iii.  300).  Even  Jleru  was  no  further  north  than 
the  Himalayan  range,  which  the  Aryan  race  crossed 
in  their  migrations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of  opinions,  what 
is  the  true  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  ?  Theory 
after  theory  has  been  advanced,  with  no  lack  of 
confidence,  but  none  has  been  found  which  satisfies 
the  required  conditions.  All  share  the  inevitable 
fate  of  conclusions  which  are  based  upon  inadequate 
premises.  The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  be- 
cause the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would  scarcely, 
on  any  other  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many 
apparent  solutions.  Still  it  is  one  not  easy  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  site  of  Eden  will  ever  rank, 
with  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  among  those  un- 
solved, and  perhaps  insoluble,  problems,  which  pos- 
sess so  strange  a  fascination. 

It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  other 
methods  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  than  those  above 
mentioned,  have  been  proposed.  Some,  ever  ready 
to  use  the  knife,  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  spurious  interpolation 
of  a  later  age  (Granville  Penn,  Min.  and  Mos. 
Geol.  p.  184).  But,  even  admitting  this,  the 
words  are  not  mere  unmeaning  jargon,  and  demand 
explanation.  Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  331,  note)  affirms, 
and  we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition 
originated  in  the  far  East,  and  that  in  the  course 
3f  its  wanderings  the  original  names  of  two  of  the 
rivers  at  least  were  changed  to  others  with  which 
the  Hebrews  were  better  acquainted.  Hartmann 
regards  it  as  a  product  of  the  Babylonian  or  Per- 
sian period.  Luther,  rejecting  the  forced  interpre- 
tations on  which  the  theories  of  his  time  were 
based,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  garden  re- 
nained  under  the  guardianship  of  angels  till  the 
time  of  the  deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to 
the  descendants  of  Adam;  but  that  by  the  flood 
all  traces  of  it  were  obliterated.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  is  correct,  there  is  still  a  difficulty  to 
k€  explained.     The  narrative  is  so  worded  as  to 
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convey  the  idea  that  the  countries  and  rivers  spoken 
of  were  still  existing  in  the  time  of  the  historian- 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  description  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  is  part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian 
document  (Morren,  RosenmiiUer's  Geogr.  i.  92). 
The  conjecture  is  beyond  criticism;  it  is  equally 
incapable  of  proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much 
probabUity  to  recommend  it.  The  effects  of  the 
flood  in  changing  the  face  of  countries,  and  alter- 
ing the  relations  of  land  and  water,  are  too  little 
known  at  present  to  aUow  any  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Meanwhile,  as  every  expression 
of  opinion  results  in  a  confession  of  ignorance,  it 
wUl  be  more  honest  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
than  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  fictitious  solution. 

The  idea  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  tlie  abode  of 
purity  and  happiness,  has  formed  an  element  in  the 
religious  beliefs  of  all  nations.  The  image  of 
"  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  retained  its  hold  upon 
the  muids  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel  as  a 
thing  of  beituty  whose  joys  had  departed  (Ez.  xxviii. 
13 ;  .loel  ii.  3 ),  and  before  whose  gates  the  cherubim 
still  stood  to  guard  it  from  the  guilty.  Arab  legends 
tell  of  a  garden  in  the  East,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man;  a  garden 
of  rich  soil  and  equable  temperature,  well  watered, 
and  abounding  with  trees  and  flowers  of  rare  colors 
and  fragrance.  In  the  centre  of  .Jambu-dwijpa,  the 
middle  of  the  seven  continents  of  the  Puninas,  is 
the  golden  mountain  Moru,  which  stands  like  the 
seed-cup  of  the  lotus  of  the  earth.  On  its  summit 
is  the  vast  city  of  Brahma,  renowned  in  heaven, 
and  encircled  by  the  Ganges,  whicii,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  washes  the  lunar  orb,  and 
falling  thither  from  the  skies,  is  divided  into  four 
streams,  that  flow  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
These  rivers  are  the  Bhadr.i,  or  Oby  of  Siberia ;  the 
Sfta,  or  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China,  the 
Alakananda,  a  main  branch  of  the  Ganges;  and 
the  Chakshu,  or  Oxus.  In  this  abode  of  di\'inity 
is  the  Xandana,  or  grove  of  Indra ;  there  too  is  the 
.Jarabu  tree,  from  whose  fruit  are  fed  the  waters  of 
the  Jambu  river,  which  give  life  and  immortality 
to  aU  who  drink  thereof.  (  Mshnu  Purdna,  trans. 
Wilson,  pp.  106-171.)  The  enchanted  gardens  of 
the  Chinese  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  summits 
of  Houanlun,  a  high  chain  of  mountains  further 
north  than  the  Himalaya,  and  further  east  than 
Hindukush.  The  fountain  of  immortality  which 
waters  these  gardens  is  divided  into  four  streams, 
the  fountains  of  the  supreme  spirit,  Tychin.  Among 
the  Medo-Persians  the  gods'  mountain  Albordj  is 
the  dwelling  of  Ormuzd,  and  the  good  spirits,  and  is 
called  "the  navel  of  the  waters."  The  Zend  boots 
mention  a  region  called  fhden,  and  the  place  of 
Zoroaster's  birth  is  called  Htdvnesh,  or,  according  to 
another  passage,  .(4 /r/rtwrt  Veedjo  (Knobel,  Genesis). 

AU  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  mere 
mocking  echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jarred  and 
broken  notes  of  the  same  strain ;  but,  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  "  they  ultimate  how  in  the  back- 
ground of  man's  visions  lay  a  Paradise  of  holy  joy, 
—  a  Paradise  secured  from  every  kind  of  profanation, 
and  made  inaccessible  to  the  guilty ;  a  Paradise  full 
of  objects  that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses 
and  to  elevate  the  mind ;  a  Paradise  that  granted 
to  its  tenant  rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that 
fed  with  its  pereimial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and 
immortality"  (Hardwick,  Chiist  ami  other  Afasters, 
pt.  ii.  p.  133).  W.  A.  ^Y. 

*  This  difficidt  subject  should  not  be  dismissed 
without  icdditional  su'";estioiis.     I.    The  statc«.ant« 
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ot  Genesis  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  con-  | 
•isteut  with  themselves  and  with  otlier  known  facts. 
We  accept  it  as  a  true  history.  In  so  doing,  we  i 
thereby  set  aside  all  theories  which  find  here  the 
Ganges,  the  Lidus,  or  the  Nile.  All  such  inter- 
pretations come  from  men  who  regard  the  passage 
as  a  myth  or  saga.  We  get  no  help  from  them 
here.  Known  laws  of  hydrostatics  and  known  facts 
concerning  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  also  forbid 
our  understanding  that  any  one  river  in  the  elevated 
region  where  these  streams  rise,  divided  itself  into 
four  rivers,  of  which  these  were  two.  2.  "  Eden  " 
was  a  region  or  territory,  we  know  not  how  exten- 
si\e,  in  which  God  planted  a  garden,  and  from 
which  went  forth  these  waters.  It  was  not  the 
garden,  but  the  region  in  which  the  garden  lay. 
3.  It  would  not  appear  that  the  Deluge  wholly 
changed  the  face  of  the  country.  The  sacred  ^^Titer 
was  evidently  describing  a  region  that  might  be 
still  recognized  when  he  wrote,  and  he  made  speci- 
fications for  the  sake  of  recognition.  IMoreover, 
two  of  the  rivers  are  now  well  known.  4.  The 
general  situation  of  the  territory  is  Jixecl  by  the 
risuig  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the 
highlands  of  Armenia.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
as  the  result  of  ethnographical  researches,  that  the 
early  home  (or  one  of  the  early  homes  of  the 
nations)  is  to  be  sought  around  that  region.  5. 
The  WTiter  seems  to  be  describing  the  river-system 
of  the  territory  and  the  four  great  rivers  into  which 
these  various  waters  became  united.  No  one  He- 
brew word  would  so  well  describe  the  case  as  "''^^ 
used  collectively.  The  word  I^V  denotes  a  fount- 
ain ;  T2\y2  bodies  of  water.  But  ^173  is  a  stream, 
or  used  collectively,  streams,  the  river-system.  It 
is  commonly  employed  in  the  plural  when  more 
than  one  stream  is  designated.  Here  liowever  tlie 
whole  are  viewed  togetlier.  A  similar  use  is  found 
in  Jonah  ii.  4,  where  the  same  word  in  the  singular 
and  connected  with  a  singular  verb,  designates  the 
ocean  streams  or  floods  that  surrounded  .Jonah. 

Now  in  the  high  regions  of  Armenia  there  are 
stiU  to  be  found  four  great  streams  with  numerous 
branches,  rising  within  a  short  distance  of  etch 
other  and  flowing  into  three  different  seas.  Two 
of  these  rivers  are  unquestionably  among  the  four 
mentioned  in  Genesis;  and  of  tiiese  two  the  Tigris 
rises  witliin  four  or  five  miles  of  the  ICuphrates. 
'i"he  latter  is  l.'jOO  miles  in  length,  and  the  fonner 
1136  miles  long  before  its  junction  witli  it.  Now 
midway  between  the  two  main  sources  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  about  ten  miles  from  each,  rises  the 
Araxes  and  flows  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Caspian 
Sea;  while  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Euphrates 
is  the  origin  of  the  Ilalys  (now  Kizil  Innnk), 
which  runs  a  winding  course  of  700  miles  nortji- 
westerly  to  the  Black  .Sea.  That  the  (Jihon  is  the 
Vjaxes  was  long  ago  maintained  by  Keland  and 
Kosenmiiller;  and  the  explorations  of  Col.  Chesney, 
who  adopts  the  same  view,  ))ring  no  little  weight  to 
the  opinion.  His  suggestion  that  the  Pison  is  the 
I  lalys  is  .ilso  favored  by  the  rehtion  of  tlie  several 
streams,  and  by  the  striking  similarity  of  the  names 

Havilah,  H^^in,  and  Colchis,  KoAx^^' ^''^  region 
)I  the  Golden  Heece,  which  lay  on  tlie  eastern  end 
jf  the  Black  Sea.  Krland,  Iiosennnilltr  and  others 
law  the  resemblance  in  the  names  of  tliC  country, 
hut  suggested  the  Phasis  a-s  the  river.  Its  remote- 
]c»»  would  seem  to  set  it  aside.    The  main  obje'.-tion 
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to  Identifying  the  Ai-axes  with  the  Gihon,  iiea  in 
the  statement  that  the  ri\er  encompasses  the  whole 
land  of  Cush.  But  Gesenius  himself  was  obliged 
to  retract  his  statement  that  Cush  was  to  be  found 
only  in  Ethiopia,  and  to  admit  an  Arabian  Cush , 
while  Eawlinson  has  shown  {IJexxI.  i.  353,  Am. 
ed.)  a  remarkable  connection  between  the  Cushites 
of  Ethiopia  and  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  [Clsh.]  Dr.  Bobinson  has  well 
iaid  that  ''  tlie  Cushites  occupied  the  immense 
region  stretching  from  Assyria  in  the  N.  E.  through 
eastern  Arabia   into  Africa"   (Gesen.  Heb.  Ltx. 

WA'3).  The  Araxes  thus  apparently  lay  beyond 
or  compassed  "  the  whok  land  "  of  the  Cushites  in 
Asia.  M'ithout  going  into  further  details,  or  be- 
coming responsible  for  this  theory,  we  may  say  that 
it  holds  last  certain  central  facts  of  the  narrative, 
offers  a  plausible  solution  of  its  chief  statenients, 
and  introduces  no  mythic  or  impossible  elements. 
The  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  regions  Havilah  and  Cush,  with  the  reasons, 
by  no  means  insuperable,  for  finding  them  else- 
where, are  the  chief  objections.  It  deserves  con- 
sideration in  this,  at  least,  that  it  treats  the  sacred 
narrative  with  respect.  S.  C.  B. 

E'DEN,  1.  il'lV  [j)leasantness]  :  'e56>  ; 
[Ales.  ESoii/:]  Eden;  omitted  by  LXX.  in  Is. 
xxxvii.  12,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  23),  one  of  the  marts 
which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre  with  richly  em- 
broidered stuffs.  It  is  associated  with  Haran. 
Sheba,  and  Asshur;  and  in  Am.  i.  5,  Beth-Eden, 
or  "the  house  of  Eden,"  is  rendered  in  the  LXX. 
by  Xappdy.  In  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  12, 
"  the  sons  of  Eden  "  are  mentioned  with  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  Kezeph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian 
greed  of  conquest.  Telassar  appears  to  have  been 
the  head-quartei-s  of  the  tribe ;  and  Knobel's 
( Comm.  ore  Isaiuh )  etymology  of  this  name  would 
point  to  the  highlands  of  Assyria  as  their  where- 
abouts. But  this  has  no  sound  foundation,  although 
the  view  which  it  supports  receives  confirmation 

from  the  version  of  Jonathan,  who  gives  ^^^^ 
(Chadil))  as  the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bochart 
proved  (Phahij,  pt.  i.  p.  274)  that  this  term  was 
applied  by  the  Tahnudic  writers  to  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  Assyria,  which  bordered  on  Media, 
and  was  known  as  Adiabene.  But  if  Gozan  be 
Gausanitis  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Haran  be  Carrlise, 
it  seems  more  natural  to  look  for  Eden  son-icwhere 
in  the  same  locality.     Keil  ( Comm.  on  Kings,  ii. 

97,  English  translation)  thinks  it  may  be  ^»  iN\> 

{Mn^hm),  which  Assemani  {Bibl.  Or.  ii.  224) 
places  in  ISIesopotamia,  in  the  modern  province  of 
Diarbckr.  Bochart,  considering  the  Eden  of  Genesis 
and  Isaiah  as  identical,  argues  that  Gozan,  Haran, 
liezeph,  and  Eden,  are  mentioned  in  order  of 
geogra])bical  position,  from  north  to  south;  and, 
identifying  Gozan  with  Gausanitis,  Haran  with 
Carrba',  a  little  below  Gausanitis  on  the  Chalior, 
and  i;czei»h  with  l.'eseipha,  gives  to  Eden  a  still 
more  southerly  situation  at  tlie  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.  According 
to  him,  it  may  be  Addan,  or  Addana,  whicli  gcog- 
rapliers  [ilace  on  tlie  Euphrates.  Micliaehs  {Siippl. 
No.  182()>  is  in  favor  of  tiie  modem  Aden,  called 
i>y  Ptolemy  'Apafiias  dfiirSpiov,  as  the  Eden  of 
I'"zekiel.  In  the  aljsence  of  [lositive  evidence,  prob- 
ability seems  to  point  to  the  N.  W.of  Mesopotamia 
as  Uie  localitv  of  this  Eden. 
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2.  Beth-Kden  (]"|I^  ^"^r^t  house  ofjikuiure 
'Jiouse  of  Eckn,  A.  V.]:  &v^pes  Xap^dv,  [Comp. 
i,.  'ASav'-]  chinas  voluptatis),  probably  the  name 
af  a  country  residence  of  the  kings  of  Damascus 
(Am.  i.  5).  Michaehs  (Suppl.  ad  Lex.  ffebr.  s.  v.), 
followiug  Laroque's  description,  and  misled  by  an 
apparent  resemblance  in  name,  identified  it  with 
Ehdcn,  about  a  day's  journey  from  Baalbek,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Libanus,  and  near  the  old 
cedars  of  Bshirrai.  Baur  {Amos,  p.  224),  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  iMohammedan  tradition,  that  one 
of  the  four  terrestrial  paradises  was  in  the  valley 
between  the  ranges  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti- 
l>ibanus,  is  inclined  to  favor  the  same  hypothesis. 
But  Grotius,  with  greater  appearance  of  probability, 
pointed  to  the  7rapa5et(roj  of  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  as 
the  locaUty  of  Eden.  The  ruins  of  the  village  of 
Jusieh  tl-Kndiineh,  now  a  paradise  no  longer,  are 
supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Paradisus,  and  his  suggestion  is  approved 
by  Mr.  Porter  {HnmJb.  p.  577).  Again,  it  ha-s  been 
conjectured  that  Beth-Eden  is  no  other  than  Beit- 
Jenn,  "the  house  of  Paradise,"  not  far  to  the 
southwest  of  Damascus,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Hermon,  and  a  short  distance  from  Medjel.  It 
stands  on  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Pharpar,  near  its 
source  (Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Alt.  ii.  21)1;  Hitzig, 
Amos,  in  loc;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  311).  But  all 
this  is  mere  conjecture ;  it  is  impossible,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  to  connect  the  'Arabic  name, 
bestowed  since  the  time  of  Mohammed,  with  the 
more  ancient  Hebrew  appellation,  whatever  be  the 
apparent  resemblance.  W.  A.   W. 

E'DEN  (^!T5?  [j^ltasantness']:  ^iieaba.ij.\  [V'^at. 
M.]  luiaSaV,  [Vat.  H.  Ales.  loiZaV,  Corap.  nSaac:] 
Kden).  1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Joali,  in 
tlie  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  He  was 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  his  family  who 
took  part  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

2.  ('O5o';u;  [<-'onip.  'ASai/-])  Also  a  Levite, 
contemporary  and  probably  identical  with  tlie  pre- 
ceding, who  under  Kore  the  son  of  Iiunah  was  over 
the  freewill  oSerings  of  God  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

\\.  A.  W. 

E'DER  ("I^T^,  a  flock :  Vat.  omits  [rather, 
with  Kom.,  reads  'Apaj ;  Alex.  ESpaiv;  [Aid.  with 
20  MSS.  'ES/ja'i';  Comp.  "ESep :]  L'der).  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Edom  (-Josh.  xv.  21).  No  trace  of  it 
has  been  discovered  in  modern  times,  unless,  as  has 
been  suggested,  it  is  identical  vrith  Arad,  by  a 
transposition  of  letters. 

2.  i'ESfp-  Eder.)  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Merari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23, 
ixiv.  30).  G. 

ETDES  CHSa/s ;  [Vat.,  including  the  next 
word,  H5o(roi;7)\;  Aid.  'HSe'y:  Sedmi]  Esmi  [?]), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  35.     [Jadau.] 

ED'NA  CeSw,  «'.  e.  TlZ'lV ,  pleasu7-e :  Anna), 
:he  wife  of  Eaguel  (Tob.  vu.  2,  8,  14,  16,  [viii. 
12,]  X.  12,  xi.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

E1)OM,     IDUME'A,     or     IDUM^'A 

.tDIl^,  red:  '^Sd/j.,  1'lSovfj.aia:]  N.  T. 'iSou/^aia, 
on'.y  in  Mark  iii.  8).  The  name  Edom  was  given 
to  E!sau,  the  first-born  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin 
brother  of  Jacob,  when  he  sold  his  birthright  to 
Jie  latter  for  a  meal  of  lentile  pottage.  The  peculiar 
»lor  of  the  pottage  gave  rise  to  the  name  Edom, 
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which  signifies  "  red."  "  And  Esau  <aid  to  Jacob, 
Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red  pottage; 
for  I  am  faint ;  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom  " 
(Gen.  XXV.  2;J-34).  The  country  which  the  Lord 
subsequently  gave  to  Esau  was  hence  called  tha 

"field  of  Edom"  (S'lfS  H'lW,  Gen.  xxxii.  3) 

or  "  land  of  Edom "  (D'nS  ^^Tl^,  Gen.  xxxvi. 
16;  Xum.  xxxiii.  37).  Probably  its  physical  aspect 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  The 
Easterns  have  always  been,  and  to  the  present  day 
are,  accustomed  to  apply  names  descriptive  of  the 
localities.  The  ruddy  hue  of  the  mountain-range 
given  to  Esau  would  at  once  suggest  the  word 
Edom,  and  eause  it  to  be  preferred  to  the  better- 
known  Esau.  The  latter  was  also  occasionally  used, 
as  in  Obad.  8,  9,  19 ;  and  in  21,  we  have  "  the 

Jlount  of  Esau  "   {WV  "^nTiiip. 

Edom  was  previously  called  Mount  Seir_ {"^i^VlD, 
rugged;  Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  8),  from  Seir  the 
progenitor  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20- 
22).  The  name  Seir  was  perhaps  adopted  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  descriptive  of  the  "rugged" 
character  of  the  territory.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  18,  § 
1)  confounds  the  words  Seir  and  Esau,  and  seema 
to  affirm  that  the  name  Seir  was  also  derived  from 
Isaac's  son;  but  this  idea  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  Moses  (Gen.  xiv.  G).  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Horites, 
from  Hori,  the  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20, 
22),  because  that  name  was  descriptive  of  their 
habits  as  "Troglodytes,"  or  "dwellers  in  caves" 

(''"nn,  Horites).  Timna,  the  daughter  of  Seir 
and  aunt  of  Hori,  became  concubine  to  Eliphaz, 
Esau's  oldest  son,  and  bare  to  him  Anialek,  the 
progenitor  of  the  AmaUkites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
22).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Isaac,  Esau 
left  Canaan  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
xxx\'.  28.  xxxn.  G,  7,  8).  \Vhen  his  descendants 
increased  they  extirpated  the  H^orites,  and  a/^lopted 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  country  (Deut.  ii.  12 ; 
Jer.  xUx.  16 ;  Obad.  3,  4). 

The  boundaries  of  Edom,  though  not  directly, 
are  yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible.-  The  country  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  from  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-barnea,  and  thence  back  again 
to  Elath  (Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8 ) ;  that  is,  along  the 
east  side  of  the  great  valley  of  Arabali.  It  reached 
southward  as  far  as  Elath,  which  stood  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  and  was  the  sea- 
port of  the  Edomites ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
extended  further,  as  the  IsraeUtes  on  passing  Elath 
struck  out  eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  land  of  Edom  (Deut.  ii.  8).  On  the 
north  of  Edom  lay  the  territory  of  .Moab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  prevented  from  going, 
and  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  from  Kadesh 
by  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17, 
18;  2  K.  iii.  6-9).  The  boundary  between  Moab 
and  Edom  appears  to  have  been  the  "  brook  Zered" 
(Deut.  ii.  13,  14,  18),  probably  the  modern  Wady- 
el-Ahsy,  which  still  divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak 
(Moab)  and  Jebdl  (Gebalene).  But  Edom  waa 
wholly  a  mountainous  country.  "  Mount  Seir " 
(Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  8,  9;  Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  5,  &c.) 
and  "the  Mount  of  Esau"  (Obatl.  8,  9,  19,  21) 
are  names  often  given  to  it  in  the  Bible,  while 
Josephus  and  later  writers  called  it  Gebalene.  ("the 
mountainous  ").    Th'3  shows  that  it  only  embraced 
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the  narrow  mountainous  tract  (about  100  miles 
long  by  20  broad)  extending  alony  t.lie  eastern  side 
»f  the  Arabali  from  the  northern  end  of  the  sull 
Df  I'Uath  to  ne;\r  tlie  soutlieni  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
A  glance  at  tlie  more  modciii  divisions  and  names 
corroborates  tliis  view.  Josephu-s  divides  Edom, 
or  Iduniiea,  into  two  provinces;  the  one  he  calls 
GoboUlu  (ro^oKiTis),  and  the  other  Aniattkilis 
(Ant.  ii.  1,  §  2).  The  former  is  Kdom  Proper,  or 
Mount  Seir;  the  latter  is  the  region  south  of  Pal- 
estine now  called  the  desert  of  (7-7/7/,  or  "Wan- 
dering," originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Num.  xiii.  29;  1  Sam.  xv.  1-7,  xxvii.  8),  but 
afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  possessed  by  the  Edoni- 
ites.  Eusebius  also  gives  the  name  (Jobakne,  or 
Gebakne,  as  identical  with  Edom  ( Onum.  s.  v. 
Seir,  Iilumaia,  Alias,  Ac),  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  tlie  word  GnOld  is  substituted  for  titir 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.     Gebaleue  is  the  Greek  form  of 

the  Hebrew  Gebdl  (733,  mountain),  and  it  is  stiU 

retained  in  the  Arabic  Jcbdl  (  jLiiSk,  mountains). 
The  mountain  range  of  Edom  is  at  present  divided 
into  two  districts.  The  northern  is  called  Jehal. 
It  begins  at  Wachj-el-Alny  (the  ancient  brook 
Ztrtd),  which  separates  it  from  Kenik  (the  ancient 
Moab),  and  it  terminates  at  or  near  Petra.  The 
southern  district  is  called  esh-Hlierah,  a  name 
which,  though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radical  rela- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Seir. 

The  physical  geography  of  Edom  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Along  the  western  base  of  the  mountain- 
range  are  low  calcareous  hUls.  To  these  succeed 
lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over 
which  lies  red  and  v:irlegated  sandstone  in  irrcKular 
ridges  and  abrupt  clifis,  with  deep  ra\ines  between. 
The  latter  strata  give  the  mountains  their  most 
striking  features  and  remarkable  colors.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  summits  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern  side  runs  an 
almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  higher  than  the  other.  This  ridge  sinks 
down  with  an  easy  slo])e  into  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  "While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  tiie  deep  glens  and  flat 
terraces  along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  witli 
rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  No  contnist  could  be  greater 
than  that  lictween  the  bare,  parched  plains  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  cliHs,  and  verdant, 
flower-.spangled  glens  and  terraces  of  lulom.  This 
illustrates  IJible  to|X)graphy,  and  reconciles  seem- 
ingly discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume. 
Wliile  the  posterity  of  ICsau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fast- 
nesses and  on  mountain  heights,  making  their 
houses  like  the  eyries  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their 
sword  (Jer.  xlix.  KJ;  (Jen.  xxvii.  40),  ytt  Isaac,  in 
his  prophetic  blessing,  promised  his  disappointed 
son  that  his  dwellini;  should  be  "of  tiie  fatness  of 
the  eartli,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  aliove" 
((Jen.  xxvii.  •'}!)).  Some  other  piwsages  of  Scripture 
ire  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  towering 
preci]»ices  and  i)eaks  of  ICdom.  The  liorder  of  the 
Amorites  was  from  "  the  ascent  of  scorpions  (,U- 
rnbf/im),  from  tlie  rock  "  —  that  is,  from  tlie  rocky 
iMjundary  of  Edom  (.ludg.  i.  -W).  And  wo  read 
that  Amaziah,  after  the  conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten 
thoii.saiid  of  the  captives  to  tiie  "  top  of  the  dill','" 
xnd  thence  cast  them  down,  dashing  them  all  to 
pieces  (2  Chr.  xxv.  11,  12). 

The  ancient  capilal  of  ICdom  was  llozrah  [l?<iz- 
!lAUj,  tiie  site  of  which  is  most  probably  marked 
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by  the  village  of  Bmeireh,  near  the  u^ithem  boT 
der,  about  25  miles  south  of  Kerak  (Gen.  xxxvi 
;ja;  Is.  xxxiv.  G,  Ixiii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  i;j,  22).  But 
Sela,  better  known  by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the 
days  of  Amaziah  (li.  c.  838;  2  K.  xiv.  7;  see 
Pkti!a).  '  Elath,  and  its  neighbor  Ezion-geber, 
were  the  sea-ports:  they  were  captured  by  king 
I)avid.  and  here  Solomon  equipped  his  merchant- 
fleet  (2  Sam.  viii.  14;  1  K.  ix.  20). 

When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline, 
the  Edomites  not  only  reconquered  their  lost  cities, 
but  made  Jrequent  inroads  upon  southern  Palestine 
(2  K.  xvi.  G;  where  Kdvmites  and  not  Syrians 
{Aramceans)  is  evidently  the  true  reading;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the  Chaldeans 
against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fear- 
fully denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Obad.  1  ft'. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  7  ft".;  Ez.  xxv.  12  ft'.,  xxxv.  3  ft'.).  Dur- 
ing the  Captivity  they  advanced  westward,  occupied 
the  whole  territory  of  their  brethren  the  Amalekites 
Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  ft'.;  Joseph.  Ant.  ii. 
1,  §  2),  and  even  took  possession  of  niany  towns  in 
southern  Palestine,  including  Hebron  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8,  §  0 ;  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  7 ;  c.  Ajmmi.  ii.  10). 
The  name  Edom,  or  rather  its  Greek  form,  Idunia;a, 
was  now  given  to  the  country  l^ing  between  the 
valley  of  Arabah  and  the  shores  of  the  ^lediter- 
ranean.  Thus  Josephus  writes  (Ajit.  v.  1,  §  22)  — 
"  the  lot  of  Simeon  included  that  part  of  Idumo^a 
which  bordered  upon  Egj'pt  and  Arabia;"  and 
though  this  is  true,  it  does  not  contradict  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  —  "I  will  not  give  you  of  their 
land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  footbreadth,  because  1 
have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a  possession  " 
(Ueut.  ii.  5).  Not  a  footbreadth  of  Edom  Proper, 
or  iMount  Seir,  was  e\er  given  to  the  Jews.  Je- 
rome also  {in  Obad.)  says  that  the  Edomites  pos- 
sessed the  whole  country  from  Eleutheropolis  to 
Petra  and  IQath;  and  Komaii  authors  sometimes 
give  the  name  IduniKa  to  all  Palestine,  and  even 
call  the  Jews  Iduma-ans  (Virg.  Geovtj.  iii.  12; 
Juven.  viii.  100;  Martial,  ii.  2). 

\\'hile  Idumwa  thus  extendefl  westward,  Edom 
Proper  was  taken  possession  ol  by  the  Nabatha'ans, 
an  Arabian  tribe,  descended  from  Nebaiotli,  Ish- 
mael's  oldest  son  and  Esau's  brother-in-law  (Gen. 
xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29;  Gen.  xxxvi.  3).  The  Na- 
batliffaiis  were  a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  great 
part  of  southern  Arabia  (Joseph.  Ant  L  12,  §  4). 
They  took  Petra  and  estal)lished  themselves  there 
at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ,  for  Antigonus, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
conquering  Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against 
the  Nabathaans  in  Petra  (l)iod.  Sic.  xix).  This 
people,  leaving  oft"  their  nomad  habits,  settled 
down  amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called 
l>y  Poman  writers  Arabia  rttraa,  which  embraced 
nearly  'the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edom. 
Some  of  its  monarchs  took  the  name  Aretas  (2 
Maec.  V.  8;  Josejih.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1,  2;  xiv.  5,  § 
1),  and  some  Obodas  (Josejih.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5). 
.Ait'tas,  king  of  Arabia,  wa.s  father-in-law  of  Herod 
,\ntip.as  (Matt.  xiv.  3,  4),  and  it  was  the  same  wlu 
(■ai)ture(l  the  city  of  Damascus  and  held  it  at  tlie 
time  of  Pauls  conversion  (2  Cor.  xi.  32;  Acts  ii. 
25).  The  kingdom  of  .Vrabia  was  finally  subdued 
by  the  Komans  in  a.  d.  105.  I'nder  the  h'oniani 
the  tnmsport  trade  of  the  Nabatha'ans  incre;xs«yl 
Ikoads  were  constructed  through  the  momitain-d© 
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files  from  Elath  on  the  coast  to  Petra.  and  thence 
northward  and  westward.  Traces  of  them  still 
remain,  with  ruir.ous  military  stations  at  intervals, 
and  fallen  mile-stones  of  the  times  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Am-elius  {Peutiiir/er  TcMes ;  Laborde's 
Voyage ;  Burckhardt's  Syria,  pp.  374,  419 ;  Irby 
iiud  Mangles'  Travds,  pp.  371,  377,  1st  ed.).  To 
the  Nabathifians  Petra  owes  those  great  monmnents 
which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When  the  .Jewish  power  revived  under  the  war- 
like Asmonean  princes,  that  section  of  Iduinaja 
which  lay  soutli  of  Palestine  fell  into  their  hands. 
Judas  Maccabeus  captured  Hebron,  Clarissa,  and 
Ashdod;  and  John  H3Tcanus  compelled  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  whole  region  to  conform  to  Jewish 
law  (Josejjh.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6,  xiii.  9,  §  2;  1  Mace. 
V.  65,  08).  The  country  was  henceforth  governed 
by  Jewish  prefects ;  one  of  these,  Antipat«r,  an 
Iduma2an  by  birth,  became,  through  the  friendship 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  procurator  of  all  .Judsea, 
and  his  son  was  Herod  the  Great,  "  King  of  the 
Jews  "  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  3,  8,  §  5,  xv.  7,  §  9, 
xvii.  11,  §  4). 

Early  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  was  in- 
sluded  by  geographers  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  fifth 
century  a  new  division  was  made  of  the  whole 
country  into  Pukestinn  Prima,  Secunda,  and  Ter- 
tia.  The  last  embraced  Edom  and  some  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecclesiastical 
division  its  metropolis  was  Petra.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Mohammedan  conquest  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Edom. 
Under  the  withering  influence  of  Mohammedan 
rule  the  great  cities  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  country 
became  a  desert.  The  followers  of  the  false  prophet 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  instruments  in  Ciod's 
hands  for  the  execution  of  his  judgments.  "  Thus 
saith  the  I>ord  God,  Behold,  O  Mount  Seir,  I  am 
against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate. 
I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  when  the  whole 
earth  rejoiceth  I  will  make  thee  desolate.  ...  I 
wiU  make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  off 
from  it  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  returneth. 
...  I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and 
thy  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  "  (Ez.  xxxv.  3,  4,  7,  9,  14). 

Tlie  Crusaders  made  several  expeditions  into 
Edom,  penetrating  as  far  as  Petra,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  it  still  bears,  Wndy  Must,  "  Valley 
of  Moses"  {Gesti  Dvi  per  Franc,  pp.  405,  618, 
555,  581).  On  a  commanding  height  about  12 
miles  north  of  Petra  they  Iniilt  a  strong  fortress 
called  Mons  liegalis,  now  Shobek  ( Gesta  Dei,  p. 
611).  At  that  time  so  little  was  known  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  that  the  Crusaders  occu- 
pied and  fortified  Keralc  (the  ancient  Kir  Jloab) 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  site  of  Petra. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  century  Edom 
remained  aji  unknown  land.  In  the  year  1812 
Burckhardt  entered  it  from  the  north,  passed  down 
Jirough  it,  and  discovered  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
Petra.  In  1828  Laborde,  proceeding  northward 
from  Akabih  through  the  defiles  of  Edom,  also 
visited  Petra,  and  brought  away  a  jxirtfolio  of 
splendid  drawings,  which  proved  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  Burckhardt  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
Many  have  since  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
explorers,  and  a  trip  to  Petra  now  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  the  eastern  traveller's  grand  tour. 

For  the  ancient  geography  of  Edom  consult  Re- 
andi  Pakeslini,  pp.  48,  66  flf.,  78,  82;  for  the 
iirtor}'  and  commerce  of  the  Nabathaeans,  Vincent'e 
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Commerce  and  Namgation  of  the  Ancients,  vol 
ii. ;  for  the  present  state  of  the  gountry  and  d& 
scriptions  of  Petra,  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria 
Laborde's  Voyage,  Robinson's  Bibliad  Besearches, 
Porter's  Handbook  Jbr  Syria  and  Palestin9. 

J.  L.  P. 

E'DOMITES   Oai«,  D'^*D'"T^,   pL;    and 

"1ti7^  "^SS  [sons  of  the  hairy"],  Deut.  ii.  4:  Idou- 
/xaioi),  the  descendants  of  Esau  or  Edom.  [Edom]. 
Esau  settled  in  Jlomit  Seir  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  father  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxvi.  0,  8).  Be- 
fore that  time,  however,  he  had  occasionally  visited, 
and  even  resided  in,  that  country;  for  it  was  to  the 
''land  of  Seir"  .Jacob  sent  messengers  to  acquaint 
his  brother  of  his  arrival  from  Padan-aram  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3).  The  Edomites  soon  became  a  numerous 
and  powerful  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  1  ff.).  Their 
first  form  of  government  appears  to  have  resembled 
that  of  the  modern  Bedawin;  each  tribe  or  clan 

having  a  petty  chief  or  sheikh  (^-l  vM,  "  Duke  "  in 
the  A.  v..  Gen.  xxxvi.  15).  The  Ilorites,  who  in- 
habited Mount  Seir  ,  from  an  early  period,  and 
among  whom  the  Edomites  still  lived,  had  their 
sheikhs  also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29  ff.).  At  a  later  period, 
probably  when  the  Edomites  began  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Horites,  they  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  united  action  under  one  competent  leader, 
and  then  a  king  was  chosen.  The  names  of  eight 
of  their  kings  are  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
(xxxvi.  31-39),  with  their  native  citi&s,  from  which 
it  appears  that  one  of  them  was  a  foreigner  ("  Saul 
of  Kehoboth-by-the  river  " ),  or,  at  least,  that  his 
family  were  resident  in  a  foreign  city.  (See  also  1 
Chr.  i.  43-50.)  Against  the  Horites  the  children 
of  Edom  were  completely  successful.  Having  either 
exterminated  or  expelled  them  they  occupied  their 
whole  country  (Deut.  ii.  12).  A  statement  made 
in  (jen.  xxxvi.  31,  serves  to  fix  the  period  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  eight  kings.  They  "  reigned  in  the 
land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel;  "  that  is,  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  fu-st  virtual  king 
of  Israel  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  5;  Ex.  xviii.  16-19). 
Other  circumstances,  however,  prove  that  though 
the  Edomite  kings  had  the  chief  command,  yet  the 
old  patriarchal  government  by  sheikhs  of  trilses  was 
still  retained.  Most  of  the  large  triijes  of  Bedawin 
at  the  present  day  have  one  chief,  with  the  title  of 
Em'ir,  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  great  emergency; 
while  each  division  of  the  tribe  enjoys  perfect  inde- 
pendence under  its  own  sheikh.  So  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  with  the  Edomites.     Lists  of  dukes 

(or  sheikhs,  ''p'lvW)  are  given  both  before  and  after 
the  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15  ff ;  1  Chr.  i.  51  ff.),  and 
in  the  triumphant  song  of  Israel  over  the  engulfed 
host  of  Pharaoh,  when  describing  the  effect  this 
fearful  act  of  divine  vengeance  would  produce  on 
the  surrounding  nations,  it  is  said :  "  Then  *'■"> 
dukes  of  Edom  shall  be  amazed"  (Ex.  xv.  15;, 
while,  only  a  few  years  afterwards,  Moses  "  sent 

messengers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  {'T]/12) 
of  Edom  "  to  ask  permission  to  pass  through  his 
country  (Judg.  xi.  17). 

Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  his  blessing  appears  to  have 
been  inherited  by  his  latest  posterity.  The  Edom- 
ites peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to 
pass  through  their  land,  though  addressed  in  the 
most   friendly    terras  — "  thus   saith   thy   brother 
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Israel"  (Xum  xx.  14)  —  and  though  assured  that 
they  would  neitljer  drink  of  their  watei-s  nor  tres- 
pass on  their  fields  or  vineyards  (ver.  17).  The 
Israelites  were  expressly  commanded  by  God  neitlier 
to  re,sent  this  conduct,  nor  even  to  entertain  feel- 
int,'s  of  hatred  to  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  4,  5,  xxiii. 
7).  The  I'Ldomitcs  did  not  attempt  actual  hostil- 
ities, though  they  prepared  to  resist  by  force  any 
intrusion  (Num.  xx.  20).  Their  neighbors  and 
brethren  (Gen.  xxxvi.  Ti),  the  Amalekites,  were 
probably  urged  on  by  them,  and  proved  the  earliest 
and  most  determined  o])ponents  of  the  Israelites 
during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  (Ex. 
xvii.  8,  9). 

For  a  period  of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Edomites.  They  were  then  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years 
later  David  overthrew  their  army  in  the  "Valley 
of  Salt,"  and  his  general,  Joab,  following  up  the 
victory,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  male  population 
(1  K.  xi.  15,  10),  and  placed  .Jewish  garrisons  in 
all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  13,  14; 

ID  ver.  13  the  Hebrew  should  evidently  be  DnS, 

instead  of  D^M;    comp.  14;    2   K.   xiv.  7;    and 
Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4).     In  honor  of  that  victory 
the  I'salmist-warrior  may  have  penned  the  words 
in  I's.  Ix.  8,  "over  Edom  will  I   cast  my  shoe." 
Hadad,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom, 
made  his  escape  with  a  few  followers  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  kindly  received   by   Pharaob.     Alter  the 
death  of  David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  his 
countrymen  to  rebellion  against  Israel,  but  failing 
in  the  attempt  he  went  on  to  Spia,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  Solomon's  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi. 
14-22;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  6).     The  Edomites 
continued  suliject  to  Israel  from  this  time  till  the 
reign   of  .Ichoshaiibat  (ii.  c.  Iil4).  when   they  at- 
tempted to  invade  Israel  in  conjunction  with  Amnion 
and  Jloab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in  the 
valley  of  Herachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).     A  few  years 
later  they  revolted  against  .lehoram,  elected  a  king, 
and  for  half  a  century  retained  their  independence 
(2   Chr.   xxi.   8).      They   were  then   attacked   by 
Amaziah,  10,000  were  slain  in  battle,  Sela,  their 
great  stronghold,  was  captured,  and  10,000  more 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  conqueror  from  the 
cliffs  that  surround  the  city  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chr. 
XXV.  11,  12).     Yet  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
agahi   completely  to  subdue  them   (2  Chr.  xx\iii. 
17).      When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem 
tlie  Edomites  joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  poor 
Jews.     Their  cnielty  at  that  time  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially referred  to  in  the  137th  I'salm  —  "  IJemeni- 
ber,  O  I.onl,  the  children  of  Edom  in  the  ilay  of 
Jenisalcin ;  who  said,  Kaze  it,  raze  it,  even  to  the 
foundation  thereof."     As  the  first  part  of  Isaac's 
prophetic  lilessing  to  Esau  —  "  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger"  — was  fulfilled  in  the  long  subjection 
of  the  I'xlomites  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  now  the 
gecond  part  w.a.s  also  fulfilled  —  "  It  shall  come  to 
pa,ss  when  thou  .shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
shall   break   his  yoke   from   off  thy  neck  "   ((ien. 
xxvii.  40).     It  was  on   account   of  these  acts  of 
cruelty  committed   upon   the  Jews  in   the  day  of 
Aeir  calamity  that  the  E/lomites  were  so  fearfully 
denounced   by  the  later   ])rophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8, 
Ixiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17;   I.am.  iv.  21 ;  Ez.  .xxv.  13, 
14;  Am.  i.  11,  12;  Chad.  10  ff.). 


On  the  conquest  of  JudaL  by  tlie  liabylonians, 
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the  Edonates,  probably  in  reward  for  their  servioet 
during  the  war,  were  permitted  to  settle  in  south- 
ern Palestine,  and  the  whole  plateau  between  it  and 
ftgypt;  but  they  were  ai)out  the  s.ime  time  driven 
out  of  Edom  I'rojier  by  the  Nabatlia;ans.  [Edom; 
Nici'.AioTii.]  lor  more  than  four  centuries  they 
continued  to  prosper,  and  retained  their  new  pos- 
sessions with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  which 
the  Persian  monarchs  compelled  them  to  restore  to 
the  Jews  after  the  Captivity.  15ut  during  the  war- 
Uke  rule  of  the  Maccabees  they  were  again  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  e\en  forced  to  conform  to 
.lewish  laws  and  rites  (.loseph.  Aiil.  xii.  8,  §  6,  xiii. 
!J,  §  1;  1  Mace.  v.  05),  and  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Jewisli  prefects.  The  Edomites  were  now 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  whole 
province  was  often  termed  by  Greek  and  Itoman 
writers  Idumcea  (Ptol.  Geofj.  v.  16;  Mar.  iii.  8). 
According  to  the  ceremonial  law  an  Edomite  was 
received  hito  "  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  "  — 
that  is,  to  all  the  rites  and  privileges  of  a  Jew  —  "in 
the  third  generation  "  (Deut.  xxiii.  8).  Antipater, 
a  clever  and  crafty  Idumtean,  succeeded,  through 
Roman  influence,  in  obtaining  the  government  of 
Juda;a  (Jo.sejjh.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  5).  His  oldest  son, 
Phasaelus,  he  made  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
his  second  son  Herod,  then  only  in  his  15th  year, 
he  gave  the  province  of  (Jalilee.  Herod,  afterwards 
named  the  Great,  was  appointed  "  king  of  the 
Jews"  by  a  decree  of  the  lionian  senate  (b.  c.  37; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §  5;  Matt.  ii.  1).  Imme- 
diately before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  John  of  Gischala, 
20,00(3  Iduma'ans  were  admitted  to  the  Holy  City, 
which  they  filled  with  robbery  and  Itloodshed 
(.Joseph.  £.  J.  iv.  4  and  5).  From  this  time  the 
Edomites,  as  a  separate  people,  disappear  from  the 
page  of  history,  though  the  name  Idumaja  still  con- 
tinued to  be  apjilied  to  the  country  south  of  Pales- 
tine as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  (hi  ObiuL). 

The  character  of  the  Edomites  was  drawn  by 
Isaac  in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  Esau  —  "  By  thy 
sword  .shalt  thou  live"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  "War  and 
rapine  were  the  only  professions  of  the  Edomites 
By  the  sword  they  got  Jlount  Seir —  by  the  sword 
they  exterminated  the  llorites  —  by  the  sword  they 
long  battled  with  their  brethren  of  Israel,  and 
finally  liroke  ofJ'  their  yoke  —  by  the  sword  they 
won  southern  Palestine  —  and  by  the  sword  they 
performed  the  last  act  in  their  long  historic  drama, 
massacred  the  guards  in  the  temple,  and  pillaged 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religion;  but  that  little 
shows  them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  is  probable 
that  Ivsau's  ni.arriage  with  the  "  daughters  of 
Canaan,"  who  "  were  a  grief  of  mind  "  to  his  father 
and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35),  induced  him  to 
embrace  their  religion,  and  when  Esau  and  his 
followers  took  possession  of  Mount  .'^eir  they  seem 
to  have  followe<l  the  practice  conunon  among  ancient 
nations  of  adopting  the  country's  gods,  for  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  alter  his  conquest 
of  the  Ixlomites,  "  brought  the  gods  of  the  children 
of  Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods"  (2  Chr. 
xxv.  14,  15,  20).  Josephus  also  refers  to  both  the 
idols  and  priests  of  the  Iduniaeans  {Ant.  xv.  17, 
§  it). 

The  hatiits  of  the  Idumseans  were  singular.  The 
llorites,  their  predecessors  in  Mount  Seir,  were,  aa 
their  name  implies,  Irof/liKlyleg,  or  dwellers  in  caves; 
and  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  adopted  their  dweD- 
ings  ns  well  as  their  country.     Jeremiah  and  ()b»- 
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liah  both  speak  of  tliera  as  "  dwelling  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,"  and  making  their  habitations  higli 
in*the  cliifs,  like  the  eyries  of  eagles  (Jer.  xlix.  16; 
Obatl.  3,  4),  language  which  is  strikinnriy  illustrated 
by  a  survey  of  the  mountains  and  glens  of  Edom. 
Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves  and  grottoes  hewn 
in  the  soft  sandstone  strata.  Those  at  Petra  are 
well  known.  [Peth.v.]  Their  form  and  arrange- 
ments show  that  most  of  them  were  originally  in- 
tended for  habitations.  They  have  closets  and 
recesses  suitable  for  family  uses,  and  many  have 
windows.  The  nature  of  the  rock  and  the  form 
of  the  cliifs  made  excavation  an  easier  work  than 
erection,  besides  the  additional  security,  comfort, 
and  permanence  of  such  abodes.  Indeed  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  commercial  Xabatheans 
were  the  first  who  introduced  buildings  into  Edom. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  the  Edomites,  when 
they  took  possession  of  southern  Palestine,  followed 
even  there  their  old  mode  of  life,  and  excavated 
caves  and  grottoes  everywhere  through  the  country. 
So  Jerome  in  his  Commentary  on  Obadiah  writes 
—  "  Omnis  Australis  regie  Idumoeorum  de  Eleu- 
theropoli  usque  ad  Petram  et  Ailam  (htec  est  pos- 
sessio  Esau)  in  specubus  habitatiunculas  habet:  et 
propter  nimios  calores  solis,  quia  raeridiana  pro- 
vincia  est,  subterraneis  tuguriis  utitur."  During 
a  visit  to  this  region  in  1857,  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large 
number  of  these  caverns,  and  has  no  hesitation  in 
ranking  them  amung  the  most  remarkable  of  their 
kind  in  the  world.  [ELEUTHEKoroLis.]  The 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and 
their  great  size,  render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and 
commodious  habitations,  while  their  security  made 
them  specially  suitable  to  a  country  exposed  in  every 
age  to  incessant  attacks  of  robbers.  J.  L.  P. 

ED'REI,  1.  C' VT^  [sirmg,  mighty] :  [Rom. 
'ESpaiV,  exc.  Deut.  iii.  1,  10,  -ifj.;  Josh.  xix.  37, 
'Aaaapi;  Vat.  ESpaeiv,  -(Lfx,  Airaapei:  .Hex.  E5- 
paeiv,  -eijjL,  -ifjL,  in  Josh.  xiii.  12  corrupt,  xix.  3r, 
with  Aid.  ESpaei;]   Euseb.  Orwrn.  'A5poa:  Arab. 

c,  \i^\  '.   \_Edrai]),  one  of  the  two  capital  cities 

of  Bashan  (Xum.  xxi.  33 ;  Deut.  i.  4,  iii.  [1,]  10 ; 
Josh.  xii.  4  [xiii.  12,  31,  xix.  37]).  In  Scripture 
it  is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under 
Og  their  kmg,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired. 
Not  a  single  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  God's  people,  though  it  was  within 
the  territory  allotted  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Num.  xxxii.  33),  and  it  continued  to  be  a  large 
and  important  city  down  to  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the 
aame  .£>/;•' a,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  I.ejah.  [Ah- 
GOB.]  The  site  is  a  strange  one  —  without  water, 
ivithout  access,  except  over  rocks  and  throuiih  defiles 
all  but  impracticable.  Strength  and  security  seem 
to  have  been  the  grand  objects  in  view.  The  rocky 
promontory  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  by  two 
miles  and  a  half  long ;  it  has  an  elevation  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  plain,  which  spreads 
out  from  it  on  each  side,  flat  as  a  sea,  and  of  rare 
fertility.  The  ruins  are  nearly  tliree  miles  in  cir- 
jumference,  and  have  a  strange  wild  look,  rising 
ap  in  black  shattered  masses  from  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness  of  black  rocks.  A  number  of  the  old 
aouses  still   remain;  they  are   low,  massive,  and 
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gloomy,  and  some  of  them  are  half  buried  beneath 
heaps  of  rubbish.  In  these  the  present  inhabitanta 
reside,  selecting  such  apartments  as  are  best  fitted 
for  comfort  and  security.  The  short  Greek  in- 
scriptions which  are  here  and  there  seen  over  the 
doors  prove  that  the  houses  are  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Roman  dominion.  Kdr'a  was  at  one 
time  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of  public 
edifices,  but  time  and  the  chances  of  war  have  left 
most  of  them  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin.  Jlany  Greek 
inscriptions  are  met  with ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  the  Christian  age,  and  of  no  historic  value. 

The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Edrei  of  Script- 
ure has  been  questioned  by  many  WTiters,  who 
follow  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Eusebius  ( Onom. 
s.  v.  Esdrei  and  Ast'iroth),  and  place  the  capital 
of  Bashan  at  the  modern  Der'a,  a  few  miles  further 
south.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  the 
present  writer  to  regard  Edr'a  as  the  true  site  of 
Edrei.  (1.)  The  situation  is  such  as  would  nat- 
urally be  selected  for  a  capital  city  in  early  and 
troublous  times  by  the  rulers  of  a  warlike  nation. 
The  principles  of  fortification  were  then  little  known, 
and  consequently  towiis  and  villages  were  buLlt  on 
the  tops  of  hills  or  in  the  midst  of  rocky  fastnesses. 
The  advantages  of  Edr'a  in  this  respect  are  seen 
at  a  glance.  Der'n,  on  the  other  hand,  Ues  in  the 
open  country,  without  any  natural  advantages,  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  every  invader.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  warlike  Rephaim  would  have 
erected  a  royal  city  in  such  a  position.  (2.)  The 
dwellings  of  Edr'a  possess  all  the  characteristics 
of  remote  antiquity  —  massive  walls,  stone  roofs, 
stone  doors.  (3  )  The  name  Edrei,  "strength,"  is 
not  only  descriptive  of  the  site,  but  it  corresponds 
more  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Edr'a  than  to  Der^a. 
In  opposition  to  these  we  have  the  statement  in 
Eusebius  that  Edrei  was  in  his  day  called  Adara, 
and  was  24  Roman  miles  from  Bostra.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  Der'a,  which,  as 
lying  on  a  great  road,  was  better  known  to  him 
than  Edr'a,  and  thus  he  was  led  hastily  to  identify 
it  wdth  Edrei. 

It  is  probable  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  Jlay  it  not  be  that 
they  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position 
within  the  borders  of  a  wild  region  infested  by 
numerous  robber  bands  V  The  Lejah  is  the  ancient 
Argob,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  stronghold 
of  the  Geshurites;  and  they  perhaps  subsequently 
occupied  Edrei  (Josh.  xii.  4,  5).  The  monuments 
now  existing  show  that  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant town  from  the  time  the  Romans  took  pos- 
session of  Bashan;  and  that  it,  and  not  Der'a,  was 
the  episcopal  city  of  Adraa.  which  ranked  next  to 
Bostra  (Reland,  Pal.  pp.  219,  223,  548).  In  A.  d. 
1142,  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  III.  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  Adraa,  then  popularly  called 
Cicitas  Bernnrdi  de  Slainpis,  but  they  encountered 
such  obstacles  in  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  valor  of  the  inhab- 
itants, that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  present  wTiter  in  1854  the 
population  amounted  to  about  fifty  famiUes,  of 
which  some  eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the 
rest  Mohammedan.  A  full  account  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Edrei  is  given  in  Porter's  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  p.  220  fF.,  and  Hand- 
book for  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  532  ff.  See  alsc 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  57  ff.\  Buck- 
ingham's Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  274 
[Porter's  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p.  94  ff.] 
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2.  A  town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh.  It  is 
only  once  mentioned  in  Scriptm-e  (Josh.  xix.  37). 
The  name  signifies  "strength,"  or  a  "stronghold." 
.\i)out  two  miles  south  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky 
hill  called  Ttlt  Kliuruibeh,  the  "  Tell  of  the  ruin;  " 
with  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  on  the 
summit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its  side.  It  is 
evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of  the 
long-lost  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  position,  and 
its  nearness  to,  Kedesh,  give  probability  to  the  sup- 
position. Dr.  Robinson  {Dibl.  Jies.  vol.  iii.  p.  -itjo) 
suggests  the  identity  of  Tdl  Klnuaibeli  with 
llazor.  For  the  objections  to  this  theory  see  Porter's 
Haml-buuk  fur  Syria  aiul  Palestine,  p.  4-12. 

J.  L.  P. 

EDUCATION.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and 
principles  (Ex.  xii.  20,  xiii.  8,  14;  Ueut.  iv.  5,9, 
10,  vi.  2,  7,  20,  xi.  19,  21;  Acts  xsii.  3;  2  Tim. 
iii.  15 ;  Hist,  of  Susanna,  3 ;  Joseph,  c.  Aj).  ii.  10, 
17,  25),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among  the  Hebrews 
in  earlier  times  of  education  in  any  other  suljects. 
The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  instruction,  of  which 
80  much  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  is  to  be 
understood  chiefly  of  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
imparted,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Law, 
by  the  teaching  and  under  the  example  of  parents 
(Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1,  7,  20,  viii.  1,  ix.  1, 
10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24,  xxxi.).  Implicit  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  instances  of  Moses  himself,  who  was  brought 
up  in  all  Egyptian  learning  (Acts  vii.  22);  of  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well 
versed  in  natural  history  and  in  the  astronomy  of 
the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31,  xxxix.,  xl.,  xii.);  of  Daniel 
and  his  comjjanions  in  captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17); 
and  above  all,  in  the  intellectual  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments of  Solomon,  which  were  even  more  renowned 
than  his  political  greatness  (1  K.  iv.  29,  34,  x.  1-9; 
2  Chr.  ix.  1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  has, 
with  much  exaggeration,  been  widely  preserved  in 
orientiJ  tradition.  The  statement  made  above 
may,  however,  in  all  probal)ility  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  Hebrew  education, 
both  at  the  time  when  the  Law  was  best  observed, 
and  also  when,  after  periods  of  national  decline  from 
the  Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made  by  mon- 
archs,  as  Jehoshaphat  or  Josiah,  or  by  prophets,  as 
Elijah  or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate 
reform  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  that  standard  (2  K.  xvii.  1-3,  xxii.  8-20;  2 
Chr.  xvii.  7,  9;  1  K.  xix.  14;  Is.  i.  flF.). 

In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Ecclus., 
and  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  24,  20,  xxxix.  1-11).  St. 
Jerome  adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to 
say  by  heart  the  genealogies  (llieronym.  on  Tiliis, 
iii.  9;  (Jalmet,  Did.  art.  GencnUxjie).  Parents 
were  required  to  teach  their  children  some  trade, 
and  he  who  failed  to  do  so  was  said  to  bo  virtually 
beaching  bis  child  to  steal  (Mishn.  Kiihhish.  ii.  2, 
vol.  iii.  p.  413,  Surenhus.  ;  Lightfoot,  Citron. 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  lilssenes,  though  themselves  ab- 
juring marriage,  were  anxious  to  undertake,  and 
jtu-eful  in  c.-urying  out,  the  education  of  children, 
out  confined  its  subject  matter  chiefly  to  momls 
and   the   Divine   Law   (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §   12: 
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Philo,  (luod  omnis  probus  liber,  vol.  ii.  p.  458,  ed 

Mangey;  §  12,  Tauchn.V 

Previous  to  the  Cajitivity,  the  chief  depositarfet 
of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  from  which 
in  most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that  suc- 
cession of  public  teachers,  who  at  various  times 
endeavored  to  reform  the  mor.al  and  reUgious  con- 
duct of  both  rulers  and  people.  [Pkopiikt,  H.J 
In  these  schools  the  Law  was  proliably  the  chief 
subject  of  instruction ;  the  study  of  languages  was 
little  followed  by  any  .lews  till  alter  the  Captivity, 
but  from  that  time  the  number  of  .lews  residing 
in  foreign  countries  must  have  matle  the  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages  more  common  than 
before  (see  Acts  -xxi.  37).  Prom  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Romans,  parents 
were  forbidden  to  instruct  their  children  in  Greek 
literature  (.Mishn.  Sotah,  c.  ix.  15,  vol.  iii.  pp.  307, 
308,  Surenh.). 

Besides  the  prophetical  schools,  instruction  was 
given  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
but  their  subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  reUgion  and  worship  (Lev.  x.  11;  Ez. 
xhv.  23,  24;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8;  Mai.  ii.  7).  Those 
sovereigns  who  exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  religious  element  in  the  .Jewish  polity, 
were  conspicuous  in  enforcing  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  xix.  5,  8, 
11;  2  K.  x.xiii.  2). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Can.oan  there 
must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbor- 
hood of  tlie  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial 
district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
their  reputation  in  this  respect.  The  "  writers  " 
of  that  tribe  are  represented  (Judg.  v.  14)  by  the 

same  word  "^30,  used  iii  that  passage  of  the  levy- 
ing of  an  army,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  military  officer 
(Gesen.  p.  900),  a.s  is  applied  to  Ezra,  in  reference 
to  the  Law  (I'>zr.  vii.  6):  to  Seraiah,  David's  scribe 
or  secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17);  to  Shebna,  scribe  to 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  37):  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
6);  IJaruch,  scribe  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32), 
and  others  filling  like  oSices  at  various  times.  The 
municipal  orticers  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a  stafl^  of 
well-educated  persons  in  their  various  departments 

under  the  recorder  (~I"*3TD)  or  historiographer, 
wliose  business  was  to  compile  memorials  of  the 
reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  10,  xx.  24:  2  K.  xviii.  18:  2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  I^earning,  in  the  sense  aliove  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and  edu- 
cated persons  were  treated  with  great  resi)ect,  and, 
accoi-ding  to  Rabbinic.il  tradition,  were  called  "  sonr 
of  the  noble,"  and  allowed  to  take  precetlence  of 
others  at  table  (Lightfoot,  Chr.  Temp.  Acts  xvii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  79,  fol. ;  Ihr.  Ilebr.  Luke  xiv.  8-24,  ii. 
540).  The  same  authority  deplores  the  degeneracy 
of  later  times  in  this  respect  (Mishn.  Sotah,  ix.  16, 
vol.  iii.  p.  308,  Surcnli.). 

To  the  schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded,  after 
the  Cai)tivity,  the  synaffogues,  which  were  either 
themselves  used  as  scliools  or  had  |)laces  near  th?ra 
for  that  purix>so.  In  most  cities  tliore  was  at  least 
one,  and  in  .Ier\is.alem,  according  to  some,  394, 
accordinij  to  others,  400  (Calmet,  Did.  art.  £coh'f\. 
It  was  from  these  schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  teacliers  presiding  over  them,  of  whom 
(Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and  Hillel  were  among  the 
most  famous,  tliat  many  of  those  tnwlitions  and 
refinements  proceeded  by  which  the  Law  wa.«  ic 
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»r  Ix)rd's  time  en  cu  ml  it-red  and  obscured,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  represented,  though  in 
a  highly  exangerated  degree,  by  the  Taluiud.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  inheriting 
and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of  their  pred- 
ecessors, were  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  Japhne 
in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the  most  famous 
of  all,  and  Sepphoris.  These  schools  in  process  of 
time  were  dispersed  into  other  countries,  and  by 
degrees  destroyed.  According  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  ^Nlishna,  boys  at  five  years  of  age  were 
to  begin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten  the  INlishna,  at 
thirteen  they  became  subject  to  the  whole  Law  (see 
Luke  ii.  46),  at  fifteen  they  entered  the  Gemara 
(Mishna,  Pirk.  Ab.  iv.  20,  v.  21,  vol.  iv.  pp.  -IGO, 
482,  486,  Surenhus.).  Teachers  were  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  both  pupils  and  teachers  were 
exhorted  to  respect  each  other.  Physical  science 
formed  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  {ib.  iii.  18). 
Unmarried  men  and  women  were  not  allowed  to  be 
teachers  of  boys  {Kiildush.  iv.  13,  vol.  iii.  p.  383). 
In  the  schools  the  Rabliins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and 
the  scholars,  according  to  their  age,  sat  on  benches 
below  or  on  the  ground  (Ligbtfoot  on  Luke  ii.  46; 
Philo,  ibid.  12,  ii.  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical  schools 
included  within  their  scope  the  instruction  of 
females,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with  au- 
thority similar  to  that  of  the  prophets  themselves 
(Judg.  iv.  4;  2  K.  x.xii.  14).  Xeedle-work  formed 
a  large  but  by  no  means  the  only  subject  of  in- 
struction imparted  to  females,  whose  position  in 
society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  represented  in  modern  oriental  — 
including  Mohammedan  —  usage  (see  Prov.  xxsi. 
16,  26;  Hist,  of  Sus.  3;  LVike  viii.  2,  3,  x.  39; 
Acts  xiii.  50;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Among  modern  jNlohammedans,  education,  even 
of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind,  and  of  females 
still  more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of  the 
Jewish  system,  namely,  thai  besides  the  most  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  the  Kuran  is  made  the 
staple,  if  not  the  only  sulject  of  instruction.  In 
oriental  schools,  both  .Jewish  and  JNIohammedan, 
the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar  with  chalk 
on  tablets  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh  lesson. 
«  All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud ;  faidts  are 
usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet.  Female 
children  are,  among  jNIohammedans,  seldom  taught 
to  read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  the  Kuran  are 
learnt  by  heart,  and  in  some  schools  they  are  taught 
embroidery  and  needle-work.  In  Persia  there  are 
many  public  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  children 
of  the  wealthier  parents  are  mostly  taught  at  home. 
The  Kuran  forms  the  staple  of  instruction,  being 
regarded  as  the  model  not  only  of  doctrine  but  of 
style,  and  the  text-book  of  all  science.  In  the  col- 
leges, however,  mathematics  are  taught  to  some 
extent  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §§  106,  166,  Engl.  Tr.; 
Shaw,  Tvdvtls,^.  194;  RauwolfF,  Travels,  c.  vit.  p. 
60 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  326 ;  Travels  in  Arabia, 
\.  275:  Porter,  JJamnscus,  ii.  95;  Lane,  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  89.  93;  Englishw.  in  Egypt,  ii.  28,  31' 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  6,  395;  Chardin,  Voyngts,  iv 
i24  (Langles);  Olearius,  Travels,  pp.  214,  215; 
Pietrc  della  Valle,  Viaggi,u..  188).  [See  Pkophet, 
1.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  EGGS.    [Fowls;  O.strich.] 

EG'LAil    (     P^l?,    a   heifer-    AlyaK    and 
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"Ay\d  [Vat.  AA.o] ;  [Alex,  in  2  Sam.,  \iyas, 
Comp.  in  1  Chr.  EyAa:]  Egii),  oiie  of  David' 
wives  during  his  reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mothei 
of  his  son  Ithream  (2  Sam.  iii.  5;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 
In  both  hsts  the  same  order  is  preserved,  Eglah 
being  the  sixth  and  last,  and  in  both  is  she  distin- 
guished by  the  special  title  of  David's  "  wife." 
According  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  pre- 
served by  Jerome  ( Qiuest.  Ilebr.  on  2  Sam.  iii.  5, 
vi.  23)  she  was  Michal,  the  wife  of  his  youth;  and 
she  died  m  giving  birth  to  Ithkk.vii.  A  name  of 
this  signification  is  common  aniDugst  the  Arabs  at 
the  present  day. 

EGLA'IM  (Q^75^,  two  ponds :  AyaXeifi, 
[Alex.  AyaWei/j.;  Sin.  AyaWi/j.:]  GaUim),  a 
place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8,  and  there  apparently 
as  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the  boundary 
of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  En-eglai.-m. 
A  town  of  this  name  was  known  to  Eusebius 
(  Oiiom.  AgaUim),  who  places  it  8  miles  to  the  south 
of  Areopolis,  i.  e.  Ar-Moab  {Rabbn).  Exactly  in 
that  position,  however,  stands  Kerak,  the  ancient 
Kir  Moab. 

A  town  named  Agalla  is  mentioned  by  Josephua 
with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  ui  the  country  of  the 
Arabians  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  4). 

With  most  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Eglaim  yet  awaits  further  reseai-ch  for  its 
identification. 

EG'LON  (V""^?^  [c-d/-like,vitidine] :  'EyKti/x; 
[Comp.]  Joseph.  'E7AaJj''-  Eglon),  a  king  of  the 
Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  ff. ),  who,  aided  by  the  Am- 
monites and  the  Amalekites,  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  took  "the  city  of  palm-trees,"  or  Jericho 
(.Joseph.).  Here  he  built  liinLself  a  palace  (Joseph. 
AnI.  V.  4,  §  1  ff.),  and  continued  for  eighteen  years 
(Judg.  and  Joseph.)  to  oppress  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute  (Joseph.).  Whether 
he  resided  at  Jericho  permanently,  or  only  during 
the  summer  months  (Judg.  iii.  20;  Joseph.),  he 
seems  to  have  formed  a  fiimiliar  intimacy  {<Tuvi]&i}s, 
Joseph.,  not  Judg.)  with  Ehud,  a  young  Israelite 
{veavias,  Joseph.),  who  lived  in  Jericho  (Joseph., 
not  Judg.),  and  who,  by  me;ms  of  repeated  presents, 
became  a  favorite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Josephus 
represents  this  intimacy  as  having  been  of  long 
continuance;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of 
intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
made,  namely,  that  which  immediately  preceded 
the  death  of  Eglon.  The  cu-cumstances  attending 
this  tragical  event  are  somewhat  differently  given 
in  Judges  and  in  Josephus.  That  Ehud  had  the 
entree  of  the  palace  is  implied  hi  Judges  (iii.  19), 
but  more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges 
the  Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii.  15);  in 
Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  favor  by  repeated  presents 
of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes,  the 
offering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene,  which 
are  separated  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  Ehud 
(18,  19);  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one  .scene.  The 
present  is  offered,  the  attendants  are  dismissed,  and 
the  king  enters  into  friendly  conversation  {ofxiXiav) 
with  Ehud.  In  Judges  the  place  seems  to  change 
from  the  reception-room  into  the  "  summer-parlor" 
[probably  a  cool  room  on  the  roof  is  meant],  where 
Ehud  found  him  upon  his  retiun  (cf  18,  20).  In 
Josephus  the  entire  action  takes  place  in  the  sum- 
mer-parlor (Soi/iario;/).  In  Judges  the  king  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  dagger  by  rising  apparently  in 
respect  for  the  divuie  message  which'  Ehud  professed 
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to  oomtnunicate  (Patrick,  (ul  kic.)\  in  Josephus  it 
is  a  dream  which  Ehud  pretends  to  reveal,  and  the 
king,  in  delighted  anticipation,  springs  up  from  liis 
throne.  The  obesity  of  Kglon,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Joscphus  (vid.  .Judg.  iii.  17,  fal,  acm'ios, 
LXX. ;  but  "crassus,"  Vulg.,  and  so  Gesen.  Iax.). 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  repaired 
to  Seirah  (iniprop.  Seirath;  vid.  Gesen.  Lkx.  sub 
v.),  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii.  26,  27),  or 
Mount  Ephrahu  (Josh.  xix.  50).  To  this  wild 
central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  plains 
P2.  and  W.,  he  sunnnoned  the  Israelites  by  sound 
of  horn  (a  national  custom  according  to  Joseph.; 
A.  V.  "a  trumpet").  Descending  from  the  hills 
they  fell  upon  the  Moabites,  dismayed  and  demor- 
alized by  the  death  of  their  king  (Joseph.,  not 
Judg.).  The  greater  number  were  killed  at  once, 
but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan  with  the  view 
of  crossing  into  their  own  country.  The  Israelites, 
however,  had  already  seized  the  J'wds,  and  not  one 
of  the  unhapi)v  fugitives  escaped.  As  a  reward  for 
his  conduct  Ehud  was  ippointed  Judge  (Joseph., 
not  Judg.). 

A'ti^e.  —  The  "quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal" 
[A.  v.]  (iii.  19):  in  the  margin  better,  as  in  Deut. 
vii.    25,  "graven  images"   (i'atrick   ad  he:  cf. 

Gesen.  Ileb.  Lex.  sub  v.  D'^b'^DS).  [See  Quau- 
i{iE.s,  Amer.  ed.]  T.  E.  B. 

EG'LON  {f)^^V  [see  above]:  in  Josh,  x., 
[Rom.]  Vat.  and  Alex.  ['05oA.\o/i;  ^^^  3-1,  36,  37, 
Comp.  'EyKdv,  vv.  5,  23,  34,  37,  .Vid.  'AyAuii/; 
ver.  3,  'O5o\a,u;  Josli.  xii.  12,]  AiXd/x,  [Alex.  Aid. 
Comp.]  'EyKwfx;  [Josh.  xv.  30,  IJoni.  Vat.  corrupt; 
Alex.  Ey\o>ix;  Comp.  with  17  i\l.SS.  'AyAcii':] 
K(jkin),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  Shejclnh  or  low 
country  (Josh.  xv.  3'J).  During  the  struggles  of 
the  conquest,  Eglon  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of 
five  towns,  which  under  Jeru.salem  attempted  re- 
sistance, by  attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty  of 
the  latter  with  Israel.  Eglon  was  then  Amorite, 
and  the  name  of  its  king  Debir  (Josh.  x.  3-5). 
The  story  of  the  overthrow  of  this  combination  is 
too  well  known  to  need  notice  here  (x.  23-25,  &c.). 
Eglon  was  soon  after  visited  by  Joshua  and  de- 
stroyed (x.  34,  35,  xii.  12).  The  name  doubtless 
Burvives  in  the  modern  Ajhm,  "  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,"  "potsherds,"  and  "  sc;ittered  heaps  of 
unhewn  stone,"  covering  a  "  round  hillock  "  (Porter, 
}[nndh. ;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  188;  Rob.  ii.  49),  about 
10  miles  from  Btii  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14 
from  Gaza,  on  the  south  of  the  great  maritime 
plain. 

In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  given  as  K<,l<m  quce  el 
Oddlbim ;  and  its  situation  stated  as  10  miles  east 
of  I'Ueutherojiolis.  The  identification  with  Adullam 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  re;iding  of  the  l.XX.  in 
Josh.  X.,  a.s  given  above;  and  it  is  to  the  site  of 
that  place,  and  not  of  Eglon,  that  the  remarks  of 
ICu.scbius  and  Jerome  refer.  This  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  AdolUim.  No  reason  Las  been  assigned 
for  the  rcatling  of  the  I..XX.  G. 

E'GYPT  (D^rV?,  D!'"?V»  y}^,  "l'"l!JK). 

n:ent.  n.  ^"}V^  :  AtyvnTos-  yE'/yjitua),  a  country 
occupying  the  northe.ast«rn  angle  of  Africa,  and 
yiug  between  N.  lat.  31°  37'  and  24°  1',  and  E. 

a  Tho  system  of  tmnscribing  ancient  Egryptliin  is 
tli.it  pvvn  by  the  writer,  in  the  Encydopfrdia  Britan- 
Atca,  8tli  ed.,  art.  HUro^lyp/iics. 
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long.  27°  13'  and  34°  12'.  Its  limits  appear  td 
have  been  always  \ery  nearly  the  same.  In  Ezekiel 
(xxix.  10,  XXX.  6),  according  to  the  obviously  cor- 
rect rendering  [Miodol],  the  whole  country  ig 
sjwken  of  as  extending  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which 
indicates  the  same  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south 
as  at  present.  Egypt  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
always  held,  except  by  the  modern  geographers,  to 
include  no  more  than  the  tract  irrigated  by  the 
Nile  lying  within  the  limits  we  have  specified.  The 
deserts  were  at  all  times  wholly  difterent  from  the 
valley,  and  their  tribes,  more  or  less  independent 
of  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 

Aaiiies.  —  The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  is  "Mizraim,"  or  more  fully  "the  land  of 
.Mizraim."  In  form  Jlizraim  is  a  dual,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  generally  joined  with  a  pluriil  verb. 
When,  therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Mizraim  is  men- 
tioned as  a  son  of  Ilani,  we  nuist  not  conclude  that 
anything  more  is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  col- 
onized by  descendants  of  Ham.  The  dual  number 
doubtless  indicates  the  natural  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  an  upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of 
the  Delta  and  the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has 
been  connnonly  divided  at  all  times.  The  singular 
Mazor  also  occurs,  .uid  some  suppose  that  it  indi- 
cates Lower  I'-gypt,  the  dual  only  properly  meaning 
the   whole  country  (thus   Gesenius,    Tkes.  s.  vv. 

"n^tt,  D'^n^itt),  but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for 
this  assertion.  The  mention  of  Mizraim  and  Pathros 
together  (Is.  xi.  11;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15),  even  if  we 
adopt  the  explanation  which  supposes  Mizraim  to 
be  in  these  places  by  a  late  usage  put  for  Mazor, 
by  no  yieans  proves  that  since  Pathros  is  a  part  of 
ICgypt,  Mizraim,  or  rather  Mazor,  is  here  a  part 
al>iO.  The  mention  together  of  a  part  of  a  country 
as  well  as  the  whole  is  very  usual  in  Ilelirew 
phraseology.     Gesenius  thinks  that  the  Hebrews 

supposed  the  word  "IIUXD  to  mean  a  limit, 
although  he  admits  it  may  have  had  a  different 
Egyptian  origin.  Since  we  cannot  trace  it  to 
Egyptian,  except  as  a  translation,  we  consider  it  a 
purely  Semitic  word,  as  indeed  would  be  most  likely. 
Gesenius    finds   the  signification  "limit"  in   the 

o 

.\rabic  name  of  Egypt,  -.-o  -^  ;  but  this  word  also 

means  "red  mud,"  the  color  intended  being  either 
red  or  reddish  brown. 

Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  Cn  V v^' 
"the  land  of  Ham  "  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27;  comp.  hxviii. 
51),  a  name  most  probably  referring  to  Ham  the 

son  of  Noah  [Ha.m];  and  Sn^,  Kahab,  "the 
proud  "  or  "  insolent  "  [Rahau]  :  both  these  ap- 
jiear  to  be  poeticsil  appellations.  The  common 
ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is  written 
in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was  perhaps  pro- 
nounced Chem;  the  demotic  form  is  KEMr.E" 
(Brugsch,  Geoijrapliische  JiisclirtJ'leu,  i.  p.  73,  No. 

3G2);  and  the  Coptic  forms  are  ^^HH, 
X,^UX\  (M) ;  KHJUie,  KHJtlH  (S),  and 
KHJUII  (B)-*"  '^'"^  """"^  signifies,  alike  in  the 
ancient  language  and  in  Coptic,  "  black,"  and  may 
be  sujjposcd  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on 

ft  Tlie  lettom  M,  S,  and  B  denote  here  and  ela*- 
wlierc  thoMi'inphitic,  Sivhidie,  and  Bnshmaric  dialect* 
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iccotint  of  the  blackness  of  its  allurial  soil  (comp. 
Plut.  f/e  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  33,  en  t7;i/  Pu-yvwTOV  eV 
Tois  /tiaKicTTa  fj,e\dyyeioy  oiaav,  uxnrep  rh  fie- 
Kav  Tov  6(pQa\fjiOv,  Xiq/xiai'  KaKovai)-  It  would 
seem,  as  thus  descriptive  of  the  physical  cliaracter 
of  the  land,  to  be  the  Eg\ijtian  equivalent  of  Mazor, 
if  the  meaning  we  have  assigned  to  that  word  be 
the  true  one.  In  this  case  it  would  apjjear  strange 
that  it  should  correspond  in  sound  to  Ham,  and  in 
sense  to  Jlazor  or  Jlizraim.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever (coinp.  Plut.  I.  c. ),  that  it  also  corresponded 
in  sense  to  Ham,  implying  warmth  as  well  as  dark- 

ness.     Ill  Arabic  we  find  the  cognate  word  '  t — ^ 

"black  fetid  mud"  {Kdinoos),  or  "lilack  mud" 
(SUtdh,  MS.),  which  suggests  the  identity  of  Ham 
and  Mazor.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture that  Kem  is  the  Eg3'ptian  equivalent  of 
Ham,  and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two  words  being 
similar  or  even  the  same  in  sense.  The  name  Ham 
may  have  been  prophetically  given  to  Noah's  son 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  inliabitants  of  Eg)'pt  and 
neighboring  hot  or  dark  countries.  The  other 
hieroglyphic  names  of  Egypt  appear  to  be  of  a 
poetical  character. 

Under  the  Pharaohs  Egj-pt  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower,  "  the  two  regions"  TA-TEE? 
called  respectively  "the  Southern Kegion "  TA-RES, 
and  "  the  Northern  Kegion  "  TA-MEHEET. 
There  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  being  white,  and  that  of 
Lower  Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composing  the 
pschent.  The  sovereign  had  a  special  title  as  ruler 
of  each  region:  of  Upper  Egypt  he  was  SUTEN, 
"king,"  and  of  Lower  f^gypt  SHEBT,  ''bee,"  the 
two  combined  forming  the  conmion  title  SUTEN- 
SHEBT.  The  initial  sign  of  the  former  name  is 
a  bent  reed,  which  illustrates  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  proverbial  expression  in  Palestine  as  to  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  tlie  Pharaohs  and  Egv'pt  (2 
K.  xviii.  21;  Is.  x.xxvi.  6:  Ez.  xxix.  G);  the  latter 
name  may  throw  light  upon  the  comparison  of  the 
king  of  Egypt  to  a  fly,  and  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
a  bee  (Is.  vii.  18).  It  must  be  remarked  that 
Upper  Egj'pt  is  always  mentioned  Ijefbre  Lower 
Egyj)t,  and  that  the  crown  of  the  former  in  the 
pschent  rises  above  that  of  the  latter.  In  subsequent 
times  this  double  division  obtained.  Manetho 
speaks  of  t'^j/  re  ^vca  Kal  Karoo  xf^pai/  (ap.  Joseph. 
c.  Ap'wn.  i.  14),  and  under  the  Ptolemies  fiacriXevs 
ToJi'  T€  av(i)  Kol  Twv  KOLTai  xcopoiiv  (Kosetta  Stone) 
occurs,  as  equivalent  to  the  title  mentioned  above. 
In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Heptanomis  and  the 
Theljais,  making  altogether  three  provinces,  but 
the  division  of  the  whole  country  into  two  was  even 
then  the  most  usual. 

Superificies.  —  Egypt  has  a  superficies  of  about 
9582  square  geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the 
Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilize.  This 
computation  includes  tlie  river  and  bkes  as  well  as 
sandy  tracts  wliich  can  be  Inundated,  and  the  whole 
space  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no 
more  than  about  .5620  square  miles.  Anciently 
2735  square  miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated, 
ind  now  it  would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim 
ibout  1295  square  miles.  These  computations  are 
those  of  Colonel  .lacotin  and  M.  Esteve,  given  in 
Ihe  Memoir  of  the  former  in  the  great  French  work 
[Descriplhin  <k  I' Egypie,  2d  ed.  xviii.  pt.  ii.  pp. 
•01  fF. ).     They  must  be  very  nearly  true  of  the 
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actual  state  of  the  country  at  the  present  time 
Mr.  Lane  calculated  the  extent  of  the  cultivated 
land  in  A.  n.  777,  a.  d.  1375-6,  to  be  5500  square 
geographical  mUes,  from  a  hst  of  the  cultivated 
lands  of  towns  and  villages  appended  to  De  Sacy's 
Abel  Alhitif.  He  thinks  this  list  may  be  underrated. 
M.  iMengin  made  the  cultivated  land  much  less  in 
1821,  but  since  then  much  waste  territory  has  been 
reclaimed  (]\Irs.  Poole,  EnijUshcomnn  in  Eyypt.,  i. 
85).  The  chief  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
surface  hi  the  times  before  the  Christian  era  were 
that  the  long  valley  through  which  flowed  the  canal 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  then  culti- 
vated, and  that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  extended  much 
further  north  than  at  present. 

Nomes.  —  From  a  remote  period  Egypt  waa 
divided  into  Nomes,  HESPU,  sing.  HESP,  each 
one  of  which  had  its  special  objects  of  worship. 
The  monuments  show  that  this  division  was  as  old 
as  the  earUer  part  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  which 
began  b.  c.  cir.  2082.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
at  first  36  in  number.  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and 
Pliny  46 ;  afterwards  they  were  further  increised. 
There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  LXX.  version  indeed,  HlD^'Ptt  (Is.  xix.  2) 

is  rendered  by  ySfios,  but  we  have  no  warrant  for 
translating  it  otherwise  than  "khigdom."  It  is 
probable  that  at  that  time  there  were  two,  if  not 
three,  kingdoms  in  the  country.  Two  provinces 
or  districts  of  Egypt  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
Pathros  and  Caphtor;  the  former  appears  to  have 
been  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  latter  was  certainly 
so,  and  must  be  represented  by  the  Coptite  Nome, 
although  no  doubt  of  greater  extent.  [Pa  ihkos: 
Caphtor.] 

General  Ajypearance,  Climate,  ^c.  —  The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  days  of  Closes.  The  Delta  was 
always  a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more 
perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of  the 
Nile  and  numerous  canals,  wliile  the  naiTow  valley 
of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suffered  still  less  alter- 
ation. Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must  have 
been  abundant ;  whereas  now  they  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole  country 
is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility,  which  espe- 
cially strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich  green  of  the 
fields  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly-bare  yellow 
mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on  either 
side.  Thus  the  plain  of  .Jordan  before  the  cities 
were  destroyed  was,  we  read,  "  well  watered  every 
where  "...."  [even]  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord, 
like  the  land  of  Egypt "  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  The  climate 
is  equable  and  healthy.  Rain  is  not  very  unfrequent 
on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very  rare.  Culti- 
vation nowhere  depends  upon  it.'  This  absence  of 
rain  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  (xi.  10,  11)  as  rendering 
artificial  irrigation  necessary,  unhke  the  case  of 
Palestine,  and  in  Zech.  (xiv.  18)  as  peculiar  to  the 
comitry.  Egypt  has  been  visited  in  all  ages  by 
severe  pestilence,  but  it  cannot  be  determined  that 
any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were  of  the  cliaracter 
of  the  modem  Plague.  The  plague  with  w  hich  the 
Egyptians  are  threatened  in  Zech.  (/.  c.)  is  described 

by  a  word,  HDSP,  which  is  not  specially  appUcable 

to  a  pestilence  of  their  country  (see  ver.  12).  Cu- 
taneous disorders,  which  have  always  been  very 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  are  distinctly  mentioned  as 
peculiar  to  the  country  (Deut.  vii.  15,  jcxviii.  27, 
35,  60,  and  perhaps  Ex.  sv.  26,  though  here  the 
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reference  may  be  to  the  I*laf,'ue  of  Tk)ils),  and  as 
punishments  to  the  Israelites  in  case  of  disobedience, 
whereas  if  they  olieyed  they  were  to  be  [(reserved 
from  tiiem.  The  Kgyptian  calumny  that  made  tlie 
Israelites  a  lx>dy  of  lepers  and  unclean  (Joseph,  c. 
Apion.)  is  thus  refuted,  and  the  traditional  tale  as 
to  the  E.xodus  given  by  Manetho  shown  to  be 
altoE;ether  wrong  in  its  main  facts,  which  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  l-'amines  are 
frequent,  and  one  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  time 
of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh  Kl-Mustansir-billah,  seems 
to  have  been  even  more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph. 
[Fajiixi:.] 

Gcoloyrj.  —  The  fertile  jilain  of  tlie  Delta  and 
tlie  valley  of  Upper  I'^gypt  are  liounded  by  rocky 
deseils  covered  or  .strewn  with  sand.  On  either 
side  of  the  plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook 
the  valley,  above  wliich  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from 
the  river  to  present  the  aspect  of  cliffs.  The  forma- 
tion is  limestone  as  far  as  a  little  abo^■e  Thebes, 
where  sandstone  begins.  The  First  Cataract,  the 
southern  limit  of  I'-gypt,  is  caused  by  granite  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sand- 
stone and  obstruct  the  river's  bed.  In  Upper  I'-gypt 
the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  300  feet 
in  their  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  desert  they 
often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The  highest 
is  (Jt-bd  Ghdrih,  which  rises  al)ou*,  GOOO  feet  above 
the  .sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite  were 
obtained  fr«ni  quarries  near  the  river;  basalt,  brec- 
cia, and  porphyry  from  others  in  the  eastern  desert 
between  the  Thebais  and  the  Hed  Sea.  An  im- 
portant geological  change  has  in  the  course  of  cent- 
uries raised  the  country  neivr  the  he.ad  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  and  depressed  that  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  isthmus.  Since  the  Christian  era  the  head 
of  the  Ciulf  has  retired  southwards,  as  prophesied 
by  Isaiah  —  "  The  I.<»rd  shall  utterly  destroy  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea"  (xi.  15);  "  the  waters 
shall  fail  from  the  sea"  (six.  5).  The  Delta  is  of 
a  triangular  form,  its  ea.stern  and  western  limits 
being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses  of  the  ancient 
Felusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile;  Upper 
Egypt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley,  varyhig  in 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles  across,  and 
generally  broadest  on  the  western  side.  Anciently 
there  wa.s  a  fertile  valley  on  the  course  of  the  Canal 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  the  Land  of  (ioshen,  now  called 
Wdili-t  Tumtyliit :  this  is  covered  with  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  [(Josiikn.]  To  the  south,  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  the  oasis  now  called  the  Fdyovm, 
the  old  Arsinoite  Nome,  connected  with  the  valley 
by  a  neck  of  cultivated  land. 

The  Nile. —  The   Nile  is  called  in    the   Bible 

Shihor,  'y\TVW,  or  "  the  black  (river);"   YeiW, 

T1N"J,  "1fr^%  "the  river,"  probably  derived  from 

the    Egyptian    ATIJK,    AUR ;    DITIV?   ""!??, 

"*.li?  river  of  Egyi)t;"  and  n""'nVP  ^C^?)  either 
'  the  brook,"  if  the  first  word  be  not  a  proper  name, 
1T  else  the  "  Nah;d  (Nile)  of  Egypt,"  to  which,  if 

the  lattei  rendering  be  correct,  vHS  alone  must 
te  lidded  These  names  are  discussed  in  another 
*rticle.  [Nii.r,.]  In  Egvptian  tlie  Nile  bore  the 
Bacred  appellation  llAl'EE  or  HAl'EF.-.MU,  "the 
abyss,"  or  "  the  abyss  of  waters."  As  Egyjit  was 
lividcd  into  two  re',;ions,  we  find  two  Niles, 
ll,\l'l".i;-l;i;s,  "thcS.Mitluru  Nile,"  and  MArFE- 
MFIIEI'T  "the  Ni.rtbcni  Nile,"  the  former  iiaiiif 
being  given   to   the  river   in  Upper   Egypt  and  in 
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Nubia.  The  common  appellation  is  ATUR.  or 
AUI.',  "  the  river,"  which  may  be  compared  to  (he 
Hebrew  Ytiir.  This  word  has  been  preserxed  in 
the  Toptic  appellation  616^0,  I^pO, 
l^pCO  (M),  jepO  (S),  which  hkewise  uLso 
sis;nities  "the  river."  The  inundation,  HAPEE- 
UK,  "great  Nile,"  or  "high  Nile,"  fertilizes  and 
sustains  the  country,' and  makes  the  river  its  chief 
blessing;  a  very  low  inundation  or  failure  of  rising 
being  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile  was  on  this 
account  anciently  worshipped,  and  the  plague  in 
which  its  waters  were  turned  into  blood,  while 
injurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (Ex.  vii.  21 ; 
I's.  cv.  2!*),  was  a  reproof  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  rise  begins  in  I'^gypt  about  the 
summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  comniencea 
about  two  nionths  later.  The  greatest  height  is 
attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  inundation  lasts  about  three  months. 
During  this  time,  and  especially  when  near  the 
highest,  the  river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  turbid 
waters,  and  spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks 
over  the  whole  valley  and  plain.  The  prophet  Amos, 
speaking  of  the  ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says 
that  "  the  land  .  .  .  shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
flood  [river]  of  Egypt"  (viii.  8,  ix.  5).  'Hie  rate 
at  which  the  Nile  deposits  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesting  researches,  which 
have  as  yet  led  to  no  decisive  result. 

Cnllivdtkm,  Ai/riru/tiire,  tj'c. — Tlie  ancient 
prosi)erity  of  Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well 
as  by  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  ."Va 
early  as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  ha\'6 
been  densely  ]io|)iil!vted  and  well  able  to  support  its 
inhabitants,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there 
was  then  much  external  tratlic.  In  such  a  climate 
the  wants  of  man  are  few,  and  nature  is  libend  in 
necessary  food.  Even  the  Israelites  in  their  hard 
bondage  did  •'  eat  freely  "  the  fish  and  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  ever  afterwards  they 
longed  to  return  to  the  idle  plenty  of  a  land  where 
even  now  starvation  is  unknown.  The  contrast  of 
the  present  state  of  ICgypt  to  its  former  pros[ierity 
is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to  physical 
cau.ses.  It  is  true  that  the  branches  of  the  Nile 
have  failed,  the  canals  and  the  artificial  lakes  and 
ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up;  that  the  reeds  and 
other  water-plants  wliich  wire  of  value  in  commerce, 
and  a  shelter  for  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  parts 
perished;  that  the  land  of  (Joslien,  once,  at  least 
for  pasture,  "the  best  of  the  land"  ((!en.  xlvii.  (5, 
11),  is  now  sand-strewn  and  unwaterefl  so  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and 
that  the  predictions  of  the  jirophets  have  thus  re- 
ceived a  literal  fultiJInu'nt  (see  es|iecially  Is.  xix.  5- 
10),  yet  this  has  not  iiecn  by  any  in-esist i I  le  aggres- 
sion of  nature,  but  because  Eiiypt,  smitten  and 
accursed,  ha.s  lust  all  strength  and  energy.  The 
population  is  not  large  enough  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  now  fit  lor  culture,  and  long  o|ipres8ion. 
has  taken  from  it  the  [lower  and  the  will  to  ad- 
vance. 

ICgypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  Aa 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when 
the  produce  tailed  in  Palestine,  Egypt  wa.s  the 
naturnl  resource.  In  the  time  of  .Joseph  it  was 
evidently  the  granary  —  at  least  during  famines  — 
of  the  iintions  nroiind.  The  inundation,  as  taking. 
the  place  of  rain,  has  always  rendered  the  sy.steir 
of  aixriciilture  |K'ciiliar;  and  the  artificial  irrigation 
during  the  time  of  low  Nile  is  neoesKarilv  on  tb* 
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same  principle.  "We  read  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
that  it  is  "  not  as  tlie  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs: 
but  the  land  whitlier  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
[is]  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and]  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven"  (Ueut.  xi.  10,  11). 
Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode 
of  irrigation  by  a  machine,  but  we  are  inclined  t(j 
think  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a 
laborious  work.  [Foot,  watering  with.]  The 
monuments  do  not  afford  a  representation  of  the 
supposed  machine.  That  now  called  the  shadoof. 


Shadoof,  or  pole  and  bucket,  for  watering  the  garden. 
(Wilkinson.) 

which  is  a  pole  having  a  weight  at  one  end  and 
a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that  the  laborer 
is  aided  by  the  weight  in  raising  the  full  bucket, 
is  depicted,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
means  of  artificial  irrigation.  There  are  detailed 
pictures   of    breaking    up    the   earth,    or    plough- 


Granary,  Btiowing  how  the  grain  was  put  in,  and  that 
the  doors  a  b  were  intended   for    taking   it   out 
^  (Wilkinson.) 

.ng,  sowing,  harvest,  thrashing,  *nd  storing  the 
wheat  in  jrnn.iries.-  The  thrashing  was  simply 
treading  out  by  o.ten  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (comp. 
Deut.  XXV.  4).  The  processes  of  agricultur-  began 
as  soon  as  the  water  of  the  inundation  had  sunk 
into  the  soil,  about  a  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  the  harvest-time  was  about  and  soon 
ifter  the  vernal  equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32).  Vines 
were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were  several 
liffercnt  kinds  if  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Mareotic, 
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was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other  fruit- 
trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  commoi.  and 
valuable.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.  On  the 
tenure  of  land  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  histOi7 
of  Joseph.     Before  the  famine  each  city  and  large 

village  —  for  "i^J"  must  be  held  to  have  a  wider 

signification  than  our  "  city  "  — had  its  field  (Gen. 
.li.  48);  but  Joseph  gauied  for  Pharaoh  all  the 
land,  except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange  for 
food,  and  required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a 
fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii.  20- 
26).  The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  not 
very  explicit,  seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever 
afterwards  in  force  under  the  Pharaohs.  The  ear- 
liest records  aSbrd  no  information  as  to  the  tenure 
of  land ;  but  about  Joseph's  time  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  villages  with  their  lands,  the  two  being 
described  under  one  designation,  as  held  by  the 
great  ofiBcers  of  the  crown,  apparently  by  the  royal 
gift.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  hered- 
itary aristocracy,  except  {jerhaps  at  an  earher  time, 
and  it  is  not  uiipossible  that  these  lands  may  have 
been  held  during  tenure  of  office  or  for  life.  The 
temples  had  lands  which  of  course  were  inaUenable. 
Diodorus  Siculus  states  that  aU  the  lands  belonged 
to  the  cro^vn  except  tho.se  of  the  priests  and  the 
soldiei-s  (i.  73).  It  is  probable  that  the  latter,  when 
not  employed  on  active  service,  received  no  pay, 
but  were  supported  by  the  crown-lands,  and  occu- 
pied them  for  the  time  as  their  own.  [Joseph.] 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  anciently 
of  high  importance,  especially  for  their  fisheries  and 
the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake  Menzeleh,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes,  has  still  large 
fisheries,  which  Support  the  people  who  live  on  its 
islands  and  shore,  the  rude  successors  of  the  inde- 
pendent Egyptians  of  the  Bucolia.  Lake  Moeris, 
anciently  so  celebrated,  was  an  artificial  lake  be- 
tween Benee-Suweyf  and  Jledeenet  El-Feiyoom.  It 
was  of  use  to  irrigate  the  neighboring  country,  and 
its  fisheries  yielded  a  great  revenue.  It  is  now 
entirely  dried  up.  The  canals  are  now  far  less 
numerous  than  of  old,  and  many  of  them  are  choked 
and  comparatively  useless.  The  Bahr  Yoosuf,  or 
"river  of  Joseph"  —  not  the  patriarch,  but  the 
famous  Sultan  Yoosuf  Saldh-eddeen,  who  repaired 
it  —  is  a  long  series  of  canals,  near  the  desert  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  extending  northward 
from  Farshoot  for  about  350  miles  to  a  little  below 
Memphis.  This  was  probably  a  work  of  very  ancient 
times.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  antiq- 
uity of  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  upon  which  the 
land  of  Goshen  mainly  depended  for  its  fertility. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  originally  con  • 
nected  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Botany.  —  The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  consist! 
almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  trees. 
There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  date- 
palms,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycamores,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of 
roads  or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban 
palm  grows  in  the  Thebais,  generally  in  clumps. 
These  were  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  mulberry-tree, 
of  old  common  in  the  country.  The  two  palms  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycamore  and 
acacia-wood  are  the  materials  of  various  objects 
made  by  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  chief  fruits 
are  the  date,  grape,  fig,  sycamore-fig,  pomegranatei, 
banana,  many  kinds  of  melons,  and  the  oUve ;  and 
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there  are  many  others  less  coniuion  or  important. 
These  were  also  of  old  produced  in  the  country. 
Anciently  gardens  seem  to  have  received  great  at- 
tention, to  have  been  elaborately  planned,  and  well 


Vineyard.     (Wilkinson.) 
BUed  with  trees  and  shrubs.     Now  hoiiiculture  is 
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neglected,  although  the  modem  inhabitants  ai-e  ae 
fond  of  flowers  as  were  their  predecessors.  Tbt 
vegetables  are  of  many  kinds  and  excellent,  ano 
form  the  chief  food  of  the  common  people.  An- 
ciently cattle  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous 
and  thsir  meat,  therefore,  more  usually  eaten,  but 
ne^■er  as  much  so  as  in  colder  climates.  The  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert,  thougli  they  looked  back  to  the 
time  when  they  "sat  by  the  flesh  pots"  (Ex.  xvi 
3),  seem  as  much  to  have  regretted  the  vegetables 
and  ft-uits,  as  the  flesh  and  fish  of  ligypt.  "  Whc 
shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat.  We  remember  the  fish 
which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely,  the  cucumbers 
and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and 
the  garlick  "  (Num.  xi.  4,  b).  The  chief  vegetable* 
now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils,  of  which  an  excellent 
thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen.  xxv.  34),  leeks,  onions 
garlic,  radishes,  carrots,  cabbages,  gourds,  cucum- 
bers, the  tomato,  and  the  egg-fruit.  There  art 
many  besides  these.  The  most  important  field- 
produce  in  ancient  times  was  wheat;  "  after  it  must 
be  placed  barley,  millet,  flax,  and  among  the  vege- 
taljles,  lentils,  peas,  and  beans.  At  the  present  day 
the  same  is  the  case;  but  maize,  rice,  oats,  clover, 
the  sugar-cane,  roses,  the  tobacco-plant,  hemp,  and 
cotton,  must  be  added;  some  of  which  are  not 
indigenous.     In  the  account  of  the  I'lague  of  Hail 


Making  a  papyrua  boat.     (Wilkinson.) 


Boat  of  the  Nile,  Bhowlng  how  the  sail  WM  f^toncd  to  the  jards,  and  the  nature  of  the 
rit;glng.     (Wilkinson.) 


four  kinds  of  field-produce  are  mentioned  —  flax, 
barley,  wheat,  and  n^PS  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32),  which 
h  variou.sly  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "rye"  (/.  c), 
"spelt"  (Is.  xxviii.  25),  and  "fitches"  (Is.  xxviii. 

a  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  writer  knows 
no  wtlKfiictorv  Instance  of  wheat    found   in    nnolent 


27).  It  is  doubted  whether  the  la.st  be  a  cereal  or 
a  leguminous  product:  we  incline  to  the  former 
opinion.  (See  liVK.)  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence 
of  the  monmnents  and  of  ancient  writers  that,  of 
old,  reeds  were  far  more  common   in  ICgypt  than 


Egyptian  tomb*  havlDg  germinated  on  being  sown  U 
our  own  time. 
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now.  The  bjolus  or  papjTus  is  almost  or  quite 
unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a  common  and  most 
important  plant:  boats  were  made  of  its  stalks,  and 
of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  paper  was  manu- 
factured. It  appears  to  be  mentioned  unaer  two 
names  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  which,  however,  can 
be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it.     (1.) 

The  mother  of  Moses  made  WX32  il?^,  "an  ark" 
or  "  skiff"  "  of  papyrus  "  in  which  to  put  her  child 
(Ex..  ii.   3),    and  Isaiah   tells  of  messengers    sent 

apparently  from  furthest  Ethiopia  in  NX22"^v3, 
"  vessels  of  papjTus  "  (xviii.  2),  in  both  which  cases 
S!23  must  mean  papyrus,  although  it  would  seem 
in  other  places  to  signify  "reeds"  generically." 
(2.)  Isaiah  prophesies  "the  papyrus-reeds  (ni"!!?) 

in  the  river  ("l^S"^),  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
everything  growing  [lit.  sown]  in  the  river  shall  be 
dried  up,  driven  away   [by  the  wind],  and  [shall] 

not  be"  (six.  7).  Gesenius  renders  TT'iV  a  naked 
or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  little  grass 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  and  that 
little  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the  year,  instead 
of  those  sloping  meadows  that  must  have  been  in 
the  European  scholar's  mind,  this  word  must  mean 
some  product  of  the  river  which  with  the  other 
water-plants  should  be  dried  up,  and  blown  away, 
and  utterly  disappear.  Like  the  fisheries  and  the 
flax  mentioned  with  it,  it  ought  to  hold  an  im- 
|)ortant  place  in  the  commerce  of  ancient  Egypt. 
It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  reasonably  held  to  intend 
anything  but  the  papyrus.    The  marine  and  fluvial 

product  ^^D,  from  which  the  Red  Sea  was  caUed 

P]1D"D^,  will  be  noticed  in  art.  Rku  Sk.\.  The 
lotus  was  anciently  the  favorite  flower,  and  at  feasts 
it  took  the  place  of  the  rose  among  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs:  it  is  now  very  rare. 

Zoo(o(/i/.  —  Of  old,  Egypt  was  far  more  a  pastoral 
country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are  still 
excellent,  but  lean  kine  are  more  common  among 
them  than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  th.e  days  of 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep  and  goats 
have  always  been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were 
kept,  but  not  in  great  numbers;  now  there  are 
none,  or  scarcely  any,  except  a  few  in  the  houses 
of  Copts  and  Franks."  ''  Under  the  Pharaohs  the 
horses  of  the  country  were  in  repute  among  the 
neighboring  nations,  who  purchased  them  as  well 
as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Thus  it  is  connnanded 
re.specting  a  king  of  Israel:  "  He  shall  not  multiply 
horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to 
Egypt,  tti  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses: 
foiasniuch  ;us  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  you,  Ve  shall 
henceforth  return  no  more  that  way"  (Deut.  xvii. 
16),  —  which  shows  that  the  trade  in  horses  was 
with  I'-gypt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close  alliance. 
•'  Solomon  iiad  horses  brought  out  of  I'-gypt,  and 
linen  yarn :  the  khig's  merchants  received  the  linen 
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«  In  Job  viii.  11,  Ps.  xxxv.  7  the  word  i.s  probably 
used  geuerically. 

f)  In  a  tomb  near  the  Pyramids  of  El-Oeezeh,  of  the 
time  of  Shaf-ra,  second  King  of  the  Vth  dynasty,  the 
Hocks  and  herds  of  the  chief  occupant  are  represented 
iind  their  numbers  thus  given  :  835  oxen,  220  cows 
with  their  calves,  2234  goats,  760  a.«se-<  with  their 
young,  and  974  sheep.  Job  had  at  the  first  7000 
Bheep,  3000  ^aiue's,  500  yoke  of  o.\eu,  500  she-iwses 

4a 


yarn  at  a  price.  And  a  chariot  came  up  and  went 
out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred  [shekels]  of  silver,  and 
an  horse  for  an  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  so  for  all 
the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria 
did  they  bring  [them]  out  by  their  hand  "  (1  K. 
X.  28,  29).  The  number  of  horses  kept  by  this 
king  for  chariots  and  cavalry  was  large  (iv.  26,  x. 
26;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  ix.  2.5).'-'  Some  of  these  horses 
came  as  yearly  tribute  from  his  vassals  (1  K.  x.  25). 
In  later  times  the  prophets  reproved  the  people  for 
trusting  in  the  help  of  Egypt,  and  relying  on  the 
aid  of  her  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that 
is,  probably,  men  in  chariots,  as  we  shall  show  in 
speaking  of  the  Egyptian  armies.  The  kings  of 
the  Hittites,  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  account  of  the  close  of  the  siege  of' 
Samaria  by  Benhadad,  where  we  read  —  "  The 
l>ord  hath  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a 
noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the 
noise  of  a  great  host :  and  they  said  one  to  another, 
Lo,  the  kuig  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the 
kmgs  of  tlie  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  tiie  I'^yp- 
tians  lo  come  upon  us  "  (2  K.  vii.  6)  —  these  kings 
ruled  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Uroiites, 
who  were  called  by  the  Egyptians  SHETA  oi 
KHE'l'A.  The  Pharaohs  of  the  XVHIth,  XlXth, 
and  XXth  dynasties  waged  fierce  wars  with  these 
Hittites,  who  were  then  ruled  by  a  great  king  and 
many  chief's,  and  whose  principal  arm  was  a  force 
of  chariots  resembling  those  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
Asses  were  anciently  numerous:  the  breed  at  the 
present  time  is  excellent.  Dogs  were  formerly 
more  prized  than  now,  for  being  held  by  most  of 
the  Muslims  to  be  extremely  unclejin,  they  are  only 
used  to  watch  the  houses  in  the  villages.  The 
camel  has  nowhere  been  found  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptioiis  of  Egypt,  or  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments. In  the  Bible  .Abraham  is  spoken  of  as 
having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  appai'ently  as  a  gift 
from  Pharaoh  (Gen.  x;i.  16),  and  before  the  Exodus 
the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  his  subjects  were  to  be 
smitten  by  the  nun-rain  (Ex.  ix.  3,  conip.  6).  Both 
these  Pharaohs  were  ])robably  Shepherds.  The 
Ishmaelites  or  Midianites  who  took  Joseph  into 
Egypt,  caiTied  their  merchandise  on  camels  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  28,  36),  and  the  land-traffic  of  the 
Arabs  must  always  have  been  by  caravaiis  of 
camels;  but  it  is  probable  that  camels  were  not 
kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on  the  frontier.  On  the 
black  obelisk  from  Nimrood,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  of  Shalmanubar,  king  of  Assyria, 
contemporary  with  Jehu  and  Hazael,  camel*  aie 
represented  among  objects  sent  as  tribute  by  Egypt. 
They  are  of  the  two-humped  sort,  which,  though 
perhaps  then  conunon  in  Assyria,  has  ne\er,  as  far 
as  is  known,  been  kept  in  ICgypt.  The  deserts 
ha\e  always  abounded  in  wild  animals,  especially 
of  the  canine  and  antelope  kinds.  Anciently  the 
hipiwpotanms  was  found  in  the  l'2gyptian  Nile,  and 
hunted.  This  is  a  fact  of  importance  for  those  who 
sujipose  it  to  be  the  behemoth  of  the  book  of  Job, 
especially  as  that  book  shows  evidence  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  Egypt.  Now,  this  animal  is  rarely  seen  eveu 


(i.  3),  and  afterwards  double  in  each  case  (xlii.  12) 
The  numbers  are  round,  but  must  be  taken  as  an 
estimate  of  a  large  property  of  this  kind  in  the 
patriarchal   times. 

c  The  number  of  Solomon's  chariots  is  given  aa 
1400,  and  his  horsemen  12,000.  The  stalls  of  horses 
are  stated  as  40.000  (1  K.  iv.  20),  fr  4000  (2  Ohr. 
ix.  26) :  the  former  would  seem  t.o  be  the  correcl 
number. 
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tn  Lower  Niilda.  Tlif  I'lepliunf  iimv  have  been,  in  the 
remotest  historical  jn'rioil,  an  inliahitant  of  Kgypt, 
and,  as  a  lanJ  aniiuai,  have  lieeii  driven  i'urtlier 
lonth  than  his  hrotlier  pachyderm,  for  the  name  of 
the  Island  of  Elciiiiantine,  just  below  the  first  (,'ata- 
ract  in  hieroglyphics,  AIJ  .  .  "  Klephant-land," 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  anciently  found  there. 
Bats  abound  in  the  temples  and  tombs,  filling  tlie 
dark  and  desecrated  ciianibers  and  passages  with 
the  uneai'thly  whir  of  their  wings.  Such  desola- 
tion is  represented  by  Isaiaii  when  he  says  that  a 
man  shall  cast  his  idols  "  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats  "  (ii.  20). 

The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  plumage:  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural. 
•The  Jiajjuces  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common 
are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  The 
Grallatores  and  AiMcr<:s  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.     In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 

I  3ri,  D^3F1,  "dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost 
OS  wide  a  signification  as  "  reptile,"  and  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt."  Thus  in  Eze- 
kiel,  "  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
^ypt,  the  great  dragon  that  liotli  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers,  whicli  hatli  said,  iMy  river  [is]  mine 
own,  and  I  ha\e  ma<le  [it J  for  niy.self.  But  I  will 
put  hooks  in  tliy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of 
thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  tliy  scales,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the 
fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I 
will  leave  thee  [tbrownj  into  the  wilderness,  thee 
and  all  the  fisii  of  thy  rivers.  ...  I  have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven  "  (xxix.  a,  4,  b).  Here  there  seems 
to  be  a  retros])cct  of  the  ICxodus,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Is.  li.  1»,  10,  and  15  V  and  with  a  more 
close  resemblance  in  I's.  Ixxiv.  i;3,  14,  "  Thou  didst 
divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength :  thou  brakest  the 

heads   of  the   dragons  (D^5'"3n)  in   the   waters. 

Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  (^n*"]7)  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness  "  (C"**V,  /.  e.  to  the  wild 
beasts,  comp.  Is.  xiii.  21).  The  last  passage  is 
important  as  indicating  that  whereas  ]''3n  is  the 
Hebrew  generic  name  of  reptiles,  and  therefore 
used  for  the  gi-eatest  of  them,  the  crocodile,  "|iT*17 
is  the  special  name  of  that  animal.  The  description 
of  leviathan  in  .lol)  (xli.)  fully  bears  out  this  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  doiibtful  if  any  p.assage  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  a  wider  sigMilicatiim  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.''  In  .lob  (xxvi.  12)  also  there  is 
an  apparent  allusion  to  the  1'2x(m1us  in  words  similar 


«  It  is  suppo8c-ii  liy  coninientiiforn  to  mean  the 
country  also;  but  thU  canuot,  we  think,  lie  proved. 

b  Ocscnius  (Thex.  s.  v.)  would  take  ^rT'lV  for  a 
serpent  in  Job  iii.  8,  Is.  zxvii.  1,  and  in  the  latt«r 
case  supposes  thu  king  of  Kabylon  to  l>e  meant.  In 
the  first  pnssivgc  the  meaning  "  croooililc  ■'  is,  liow- 
ever,  e-ipeoially  applicable.  The  patriarch  speaks  of 
lespcratc  men  as  those  "  who  are  re;ijy  to  stir  up 
eviathan  "  :  comp.  xli.  2  ;  A.  V.  10,  "  None  [is  so] 
fierce  as  to  stir  him  up.  Who  tlien  can  stand  before 
me  ?  "  The  argument  is,  that  if  tlie  creature  be  so 
terrihla.  who  shall   reiiist  tb<4  Creator?     The  second 
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to  those  in  Isaiah  (U.  9,  10,  and  15?),  but  with 
out  a  mention  of  the  dragon.     In  this  case  tfafl 

division  of  the  sea  and  the  sujitins  of  ^ri"!,  the 
proud  or  insolent,  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  wonders  of  creation  (vv.  7-11,  13):  so  too  in  Is. 
(vv.  l.'J,  15).  The  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  could 
1)6  thus  spoken  of  as  a  signal  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power.  Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  li^gypt,  and 
their  loud  and  constant  croaking  in  the  autumn  ia 

"the   streams,"    mnD,  "the  rivers,"    Q'*"1S'*, 

and  "the  ponds"  or  "marshes,"  □''S2S  e  (Ex. 
viii.  1,  A.  V.  5)  makes  it  not  difficult  to  picture 
the  I'lague  of  Frogs.  Seqjents  and  snakes  are  also 
conmion,  but  the  more  venomous  have  their  home, 
like  the  scorpion,  Ln  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viii. 
15).  The  Nile  and  lakes  have  abundance  of 
fishes;  and  although  the  fisheries  of  ligypt  have 
very  greatly  fallen  away,  their  produce  is  still  a 
common  article  of  food.  Among  the  insects  the 
locusts  must  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  cultivated  land  in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the 
plague,  eat  every  herb  and  fruit  and  leaf  where 
tliey  alight;  but  they  never,  as  then,  overspread  the 
whole  land  (Ex.  x.  3-6,  12-19).  They  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  wind  (ver.  19).  As  to  the  lice  and  tlies,  they 
are  now  plagues  of  Egypt ;    but  it  is  not  certain 

that  the  words  Q23  and  ^"^37  designate  them 
(Ex.  viii.  lG-31). 

Ancient  JnluibttanU.  —  The  old  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  appe.ir  from  their  monuments  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race 
a  place  between  the  Nigriti.ans  and  tlie  Caucasians. 
The  constant  immigrations  of  .\rab  .settlers  have 
greatly  diminished  the  Nigritian  characteristics  in 
the  generahty  of  the  modern  I^gyptians.  The  an- 
cient dress  was  far  more  scanty  than  the  modern, 
and  in  this  matter,  as  in  manners  and  character, 
the  influence  of  the  Arab  race  is  also  very  apparent. 
The  ancient  l'>gjptians  in  character  were  very  relig- 
ious and  contempLitive,  but  given  to  base  su})er- 
stition,  patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  liospitable, 
generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sen- 
sual, lying,  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cringing, 
and  intensely  prejudiced,  through  j)ride  of  race, 
against  strangers,  iilthough  kind  to  them.  This 
is  very  much  the  character  of  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants, except  that  Mohammedanism  h.is  taken  away 
the  respect  for  women.  The  ancient  l",i;ypti:»ns  are 
indeed  the  only  early  eastern  nation  that  we  know 
to  have  resembled  the  modem  westerns  in  this  par- 
ticular; but  we  find  the  same  virtue  markedly  to 
characterize  the  Nigriti.ans  of  our  day.  That  the 
Egyptians,  in  general,  treated  the  Israelites  with 
kindness  while  they  were  in  their  country,  even 
during  the  oppres.sion,  .seems  almost  certain  from 


passage  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
but  to  the  enemies  of  God's  people  at  a  remote  time 
(Is.  xxiv.,  XXV.,  xxvi.,  esp.  ver.  19,  and  xxvii.  esp.  vt. 
12,  13:  comp.  the  similar  use  of  Kg^  pt,  &c.,  in  Itev. 
xi.  8). 

c  Ge.ienius  (Tlits.  s.  v.)  understands  this  word  here 
and  in  Kx.  vii.  19  to  n)ran  the  stagnant  pools  left  by 
the  Nile  afivr  the  inundation.  \t  the  season  to  wliich 
the  narrative  refers,  these  would  have  t)een  dried  up, 
although  there  would  be  many  marshy  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  nnrth  coast  and  towards  the  ancient 
Iwad  of  the  Ited  Sua. 
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»he  privilege  of  admission  into  the  con»ieLu,tijn  in 
the  third  generation,  granted  to  them  in  the  La.vf, 
with  the  Edomites,  while  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  absolutely  excluded,  the  reference 
in  three  out  of  the  four  cases  being  to  the  stay  in 
Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (Deut.  xxiii. 
3-8).  This  supposition  is  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  oppression. 

Language.  —  The  ancient  Egyptian  language, 
from  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us, 
is  an  agglutinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It 
is  expressed  by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyph- 
ics. The  character  of  the  language  is  compound : 
it  consists  of  elements  resembling  those  of  the  Ni- 
gritian  languages  and  the  Chinese  language,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Semitic  languages  on 
the  other.  All  those  who  have  studied  the  African 
languages  make  a  distinct  family  of  several  of  those 
languages,  spoken  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
3ontinent,  in  which  femily  they  include  the  ancient 
Egyptian ;  while  every  Semitic  scholar  easily  recog- 
nizes in  Egyptian  Semitic  pronouns  and  other  ele- 
ments, and  a  predominantly  Semitic  grammar.  As 
in  pei-son,  character,  and  religion,  so  in  language 
we  find  two  distinct  elements,  mixed  but  not  fused, 
and  here  the  Nigritian  element  seems  unquestion- 
ably the  earlier.  Bunsen  asserts  that  this  language 
is  "ante-historical  Seniitism;'"  we  think  it  enough 
to  say  that  no  Semitic  scholar  has  accepted  his 
theory.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  see 
The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  ch.  vi.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  the  XX  V^Ith  djuasty  a  vulgar 
dialect  was  expressed  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial 
writing.  This  dialect  forms  the  link  connecting 
the  old  language  with  the  Coptic  or  Christian 
Egyptian,  the  latest  phasis.  The  Coptic  does  not 
very  greatly  differ  from  the  monumental  language, 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  the  demotic  as  the 
sacred  dialect,  except  in  the  presence  of  many 
Greek  words. 

Religion.  —  The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Ni- 
gritian fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  n-.iture-worship, 
differing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence 
obviously  indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted, 
first,  cosmic  worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of 
prime'.'al  revelation,  as  in  Babylonia;  and  then,  a 
system  of  personifications  of  moral  and  intellectual 
abstractions.  The  incongruous  character  of  the 
religion  necessitates  this  supposition,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  admitted  extraneous  additions  in  the 
historical  period  confirms  it.  There  were  three 
orders  of  gods  —  the  eight  great  gods,  the  twelve 
lesser,  and  the  Osirian  group.  They  were  repre- 
sented in  human  forms,  sometimes  having  the 
heads  of  animals  sacred  to  them,  or  bearing  on  their 
heads  cosmic  or  other  objects  of  worsliip.  The 
fetishism  included,  besides  the  worship  of  animals, 
that  of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills.  Each  of  these 
creatures  or  objects  was  appropriated  to  a  divinity. 
There  was  no  prominent  hero-worship,  although 
deceased  kings  and  other  individuals  often  received 
divine  honors  —  in  one  case,  that  of  Seserteseii  III., 
of  the  Xllth  djTiasty,  the  old  Sesostris,  of  a  very 
special  character.  Sacrifices  of  animals,  and  offer- 
\ngs  of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  libations  of  wine,  oil, 
and  the  like,  were  made.  The  great  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  responsibility, 
ind  future  rewards  and  punishments,  were  taught. 
Among  the  rites  circumcision  is  the  most  remark- 
able :  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  1  Vth  dynasty. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear  during  the  op- 
Dression,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  adopted    the 
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Egyptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8). 
The  golden  calf,  or  rather  steer,  ^iJl?,  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  certainly  fi-om  one 
of  the  sacred  bulls.  Kemphan  and  Chiun  were 
foreign  divinities  adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon, and  called  in  the  hieroglyjihics  KENPU 
(probably  pronounced  KEMPU)  and  KEN.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  worshipped  by 
the  Shepherds ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  e\idence 
that  there  was  any  separate  foreign  system  of 
idolatry.  [Rejiphan.]  Ashtoreth  was  worshipped 
at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of  Amenoph 
II.,  B.  c.  cir.  1-JrOO,  at  the  quarries  of  Turii,  oppo- 
site that  city  (Vyse's  Pyramids,  iii.  "  Tourah 
tablet  2  "),  in  which  she  is  represented  as  an  Egyp- 
tian goddess.  The  temple  of  "  the  Foreign  Venus  " 
m  "the  Tyrian  camp"  in  Memphis  (Herod,  ii. 
112)  must  have  been  sacred  to  her.  Doubtless 
this  worship  was  introduced  by  the  Phoenician 
Shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  reve- 
lation in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  apart  from  the  probability  that  what- 
ever was  unobjectionable  in  common  belief  and 
usages  would  be  retained.  The  iK)ints  in  which 
the  Egyptian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth 
are,  however,  doctrit]||  of  the  very  kind  that  the 
Law  does  not  expressly'  teach.  The  Egyptian  relig- 
ion, in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility, mainly  depending  on  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  Law,  in  its  reference  to  man, 
was  a  system  of  resjionsibility  mainly  depending  on 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  All  we  learn, 
but  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  that  every 
Israelite  who  came  out  of  Egypt  must  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  universally-recognized 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's 
responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
truths  which  the  l^aw  does  not,  and  of  course  could 
not,  contradict.  The  idea  tliat  the  Law  was  an 
Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  exajiiples  of 
modern  reckless  criticism. 

Lues.  —  We  have  no  complete  account  of  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their  own 
records  or  in  works  of  ancient  writers.  The  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws 
in  force  during  the  sojourn  of  the  IsraeUtes  in 
Eiypt  most  probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native 
law,  nor  to  law  administered  to  natives,  for  during 
that  whole  period  they  appear  to  have  been  mider 
Shepherd  rulers,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  would  not  be  subject  to  abso- 
lutely the  same  system  as  the  Egyptians*  The 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  monuments  indicate 
a  very  high  degree  of  personal  safety,  showing  un 
thi^t  the  people  of  all  ranks  commonly  went  un- 
armed, and  without  nnlitary  protection.  We  must 
therefore  infer  that  the  laws  relqjing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  order  were  suflacient  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  punishments  seem  to  have  been  lighter  than 
those  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  very  different  in  their 
relation  to  crime  and  in  their  nature.  Capital 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  almost  restricted, 
in  practice,  to  murder.  Crimes  of  violence  were 
more  severely  treated  than  offenses  against  religion 
and  morals.  Popular  feeling  seems  to  have  taken 
the  duties  of  the  judge  upon  itself  in  the  case  of 
impiety  alone.  That  in  early  times  the  Egyptian 
jiopulace  acted  with  reference  to  any  offense  against 
its  religion  as  it  did  under  the  Greeks  and  liomans 
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b  evident  from  the  answer  of  Closes  when  I'haraoh 
proposed  that  the  Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the 
land.  "  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do ;  for  we  shall  sacri- 
fice the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord 
our  God :  lo,  shall  we  sacriiice  the  abomination  of 
the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not 
Btone  us?  "  (lix.  viii.  26). 

Government.  —  The  government  was  monarchic- 
al, but  not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign 
was'  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his 
authority.  The  kings  under  wliom  the  Israelites 
lived,  seem  to  ha>e  been  absolute,  but  even 
Joseph's  I'haraoh  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  in- 
dependence of  the  priests.  Nomes  and  districts 
were  governed  by  officers  whom  the  Greeks  called 
noniarchs  and  toparchs.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the 
kind  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  IVth  and 
Xllth  dynasties. 

Foreiyn  PuUcy.  —  Tlie  f(>reign  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tributary'  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterizetl  by  an  exclusiveness  which 
sprang  from  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and 
white  races,  and  was  maintamed  by  the  wisdom  of 
preserving  the  institutions  oW;he  country  from  the 
influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts. 
Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
northern  ports  until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them, 
and  hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  iji 
earlier  times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  re- 
garded as  part  of  Egypt-  It  may  be  remarked  as 
a  proof  of  the  strictness  of  this  policy  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  they 
appear  to  have  been  kept  to  Goshen.  The  key  to 
the  policy  towards  foreign  nations,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white 
races  balanced  by  the  regard  for  the  red  and 
black,  is  "found  in  the  jwsition  of  the  great  oriental 
rivals  of  Egypt.  The  supremacy  or  influence  of  tlie 
Pharaohs  over  the  nations  lying  lietween  the  Xile 
and  the  Euphrates  depended  as  much  on  wisdom 
in  poUcy  as  prowess  in  anns.  T!io  kings  of  the 
IVth,  Vlth,  and  XVth  dynasties  a)>pear  to  have 
uninterruptedly  hekl  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where 
tablets  record  their  conquest  of  .\siatic  nomads.  But 
?rith  the  XV'IIIth  dynasty  commences  tlie  period 
of  Egyptian  su]iremacy.  N'ery  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  this  powerful  line  most  of  the  countries 
between  the  Egyptian  border  and  tlie  Tigris  were 
reduceH  to  the  condition  of  Jributaries.  Tlie  empire 
geenis  to  lune  lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from 
about  u.  c.  l.")(H)  to  about  12110.  The  chief  opponents 
of  the  ]'-gyptians  were  the  Ilittitcsof  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  whom  the  I'liaraohs  waged  long  and 
fierce  wars.  .4ft#  this  time  the  influence  of  Egypt 
decline<l;  and  until  the  reign  of  Shishak  (h.  r.  cir. 
l)!)()-'.i(i7),  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  borders  of  Palestine.  No  doubt  the  rising 
greatness  of  Assyria  cau.sed  the  decline.  Tlience- 
forward  to  the  days  of  Pharaoli  Nccho  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  tracts  lying  lietween 
Egypt,  and  Assyria  and  Baliylonia,  until  tlie  dis- 
astrous battle  of  <  'archemish  finally  destroyed  the 
gupremacy  of  the  Phaniohs.  It  is  probable  that  dur- 
ini;  the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  IJaby- 
Ionian  king  irenerally  supported  the  o[iponents  of 
Vhe  ruler?  of  l'^)'pt.    Great  aid  from  a  powerful  ;dly 
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can  indeed  alone  explain  the  strong  resistance  offered 
by  the  Hittites.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyp« 
tians  towards  their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  have 
been  marked  by  great  moderation.  Ihe  Pharaohs 
intermarried  with  them,  and  neither  forced  ujx)!! 
them  Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  important 
positions,  nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are 
so  marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  ease 
of  those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  long  as 
their  general  supremacy  was  uncontested, they  would 
not  be  unwise  enough  to  make  favorable  or  neutral 
powers  their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the 
Israehtes  we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period 
no  direct  information.  The  explicit  account  of  the 
later  part  is  fully  consistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and 
Zerah,  if  the  latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  or  a  commander  of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the 
only  exceptions  in  a  series  of  friendly  kings,  and 
they  were  almost  certainly  of  Assyrian  or  liabylo- 
nian  extraction.  One  Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Solomon ;  another  appears  to  have 
been  the  ally  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  vii. 
6);  So  made  a  treaty  with  Hoshea;  Tirhakah  aided 
Hezekiah;  Pharaoh  Xecho  fought  Josiali  against 
his  will,  and  did  not  treat  Judah  with  the  severity 
of  the  oriental  kings;  and  his  second  successor, 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  maintained  the  alliance,  notwith- 
standing this  break,  as  firmly  as  before,  and  al- 
though foiled  in  his  endeavor  to  save  Jerusalem 
from  the  Chaldeans,  received  the  fugitives  of  Judah, 
who,  like  the  fugitives  of  Israel  at  the  capture  of 
Samaria,  took  refuge  in  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  earlier  period  the  same  friendly  relations 
existed.  The  Hebrew  records  of  that  time  afford 
no  distinct  indication  of  hostility  with  I'^gypt,  nor 
have  the  Egyptian  lists  of  conquered  regions  and 
towns  of  the  same  age  been  found  to  contain  any 
Israelite  name,  whereas  in  Shishak's  list  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  and  some  of  its  towns  occur.  The 
route  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs  to  the  east  seems 
always  to  have  been  along  the  Palestinian  coast, 
then  mainly  held  by  the  Philistines  and  Phceni- 
cians,  both  of  whom  they  subdued,  and  across  Syria 
northward  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  He- 
brews. With  respect  to  the  African  nations  a 
different  policy  appears  to  have  been  pursued.  The 
Pebu  (I.ebu)  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  on 
the  north  coast,  were  reducetl  to  subjection,  and 
probably  employed,  like  the  Shayretana  or  Chere- 
thini,  as  mercenaries.  Ethiopia  was  made  a  purely 
ICgy])tian  ))rovince,  nded  by  a  viceroy,  '■  the  Priu.:e 
of  Kesh  ((~'ush),"  and  the  assimilation  was  so  com- 
plete that  Ethiopian  sovereigns  seem  to  have  been 
received  by  the  I'^gyptians  as  natne  lulers.  I'urther 
south,  the  Negroes  were  subject  to  predatory 
attjicks  like  the  slave  hunts  of  modem  times,  con- 
ducted not  so  much  from  motives  of  hostility  a.s  Ur 
obtain  a  su])ply  of  slaves.  In  the  PiMe  we  find 
African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut,  Sukkiini,  Cush,  as 
mercenaries  or  supporters  of  I'iypt,  but  not  a  single 
name  that  can  be  positively  placed  to  the  eastward 
of  that  country. 

Army.  —  There  are  some  notices  of  the  Egj-ptian 
army  in  the  O.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monuments, 
that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Phanioh  of  the  I'.xodus  led  000  chosen 
chariot.s  besides  his  whole  chariot-force  in  pursuit 
of  the  Israelites.  The  warrioi-s  fighting  in  chariots 
are  j)robably  the  "  horsemen "  mentioned  in  the 
relation  of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Eg}-ptian 
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thtry  are  called  the  "  horse  "  or  "cavalry."  We 
have  no  subsequent  indication  in  the  Bihle  of  the 
sonstitution  of  an  Kgyjrtian  army  until  the  time  of 
the  XXIId  dynasty,  wlien  we  find  that  iShishalc's 
invading  force  was  partly  composed  of  foreigners ; 
whether  mercenaries  or  allies,  cannot  as  yet  be 
positively  determined,  although  the  monuments 
make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  of  the  former 
jharacter.  The  army  of  Necho,  defeated  at  Car- 
«li«mish,  seems  to  have  been  similarly  composed, 
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I  although  it  probably  contained  Greek  mercenaries 
who  soon  afterwards  Ijecame  the  most  important 
foreign  element  in  the  Egyptian  forces. 

Domestic  Life.  —  The  sculptures  and  paintin^g 
of  the  tombs  give  us  a  very  full  insight  into  the 
domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  great  work.  What  most 
strikes  us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position 
occupied  by  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the 
hareem-system  of  seclusion.     The  wife  is   called 


Phalanx  of  heavy  infantry.     (Wilkinson.) 


'♦tlie  lady  of  the  house."  Marriage  appears  to  have 
been  universal,  at  least  with  the  richer  class ;  and 
if  polygamy  were  tolerated  it  was  rarely  practiced. 
3f  marriage-ceremonies  no  distinct  account  has 
been  discovered,  but  there  is  evidence  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  usual  in  the  case  of  a  queen 
De  Roug^,  Eiiii  sur  une  Stele  Eyyptienne,  pp. 
53,  54).  Concubinage  was  allowed,  the  concubines 
'aking  the  place  of  inferior  wives.  There  were  no 
{astoi,  although  great  classes  were  very  distinct, 


especially  the  priests,  soldiers,  artisans,  and  herds 
men,  with  laborers.  A  man  of  the  upjjer  class 
might,  however,  both  hold  a  command  in  the  army 
and  be  a  priest;  and  therefore  the  caste-system 
cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the  case  of  th« 
subordinates.  The  general  manner  of  life  does  not 
much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites,  from  its  great 
essential  difference.  The  Egyptians  from  the  days 
of  Abraham  were  a  settled  people,  occupying  a  land 
which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without  question. 
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except  lhroiie;h  the  aggression  of  foreign  invaders. !  sions,  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  dese-ts,  or  on  the 
The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were  the  super-  I  river,  and  fistiiug.  Tlie  tending  of  cattle  was  left 
inteudeuce  of  their  fields  and  gardens ;  their  diver- 1  to  tlie  most  despised  of  the  lower  cia-ss.    I'he  Isreal- 


Disciplined  troops  of  tlie  time  of  the  XVmth  Dynasty.     (Wilkinson.) 


ites  on  the  contrary  were  from  the  very  first  a 
past<jral  jteople:  in  time  of  war  tliey  lixed  within 
walls ;  wiien  there  was  peace  they  "  dwelt  in  their 
tents"  (2  K.  xiii.  5).  The  Egyptian  feasts,  and 
the  dances,  nnisio,  and  feats  which  acconipuiied 
them,  for  tlie  diversion  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the 
common  games,  were  probably  introduced  among 
the  Hebrews  in  the  most  hixurious  days  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judaii.  The  account  of  the 
noontide  dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  IG,  31-34) 
agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  monuments, 
although  it  evidently  descril)es  a  far  simpler  I'e- 
past  tiian  would  be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  min- 
ister. The  attention  to  prece<lence,  wiiich  seems 
to  have  surprised  Joseph's  brethren  (ver.  33),  is 
jXTfectly  characteristic  of  Egyptian  customs.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  were  far  more  important  than 
any  events  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was 
regarde<l  as  tiie  only  true  home.  The  l)ody  of 
the  deceasetl  was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  ( Isiris, 
the  juilge  of  the  dead,  and  conducte<I  to  the  burial- 
place  with  great  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamenta- 
tion. The  mourning  laste<]  seventy-two  days  or 
less.  Uotb  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  eml>almfd,  and 
the  mourning  for  the  fonner  continued  seventy 
days. 

/.itfvntHir  nrul  Art.  —  The  Egyptians  were  a 
verv  literary  peojile,  and  time  has  presenwl  to  us, 
oefiJes  the  in.scriptions  of  their  tombs  and  lenijiles, 


many  papyri,  of  a  religious  or  historical  character, 
and  one  tale.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  except  such  as  arises  from  their 
sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in  a  manner  not 
wholly  different  from  that  of  tlie  liook  of  Proverbs. 
The  moral  and  religious  system  is,  however,  essen- 
tially ditierent  in  its  principles  and  their  application. 
Some  have  imagined  a  great  similarity  between  the 
O.  T.  and  Egyptian  literature,  and  have  given  ."» 
show  of  reason  to  their  idea  by  dressing  )ip  Egyptian 
documents  in  a  garb  of  Hebrew  phraseology,  in 
which,  however,  they  liaAO  gone  so  awkwardly  that 
no  one  who  had  not  prejudgeil  the  question  could 
for  a  moment  be  deceivetl.  In  science,  Egyptian 
influence  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Moses  was  "learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians"  (.\cts  vii.  22),  and  probably  derived 
from  them  the  astronomical  knowliMlge  which  was 
necessary  for  the  calendar.  [('iii!on«>i,(i<;y.]  His 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  shown  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  destniction  of  the  golden  calf.  The 
Egyptians  excelled  in  geometry  and  mechanics :  the 
e;irlier  books  of  the  Hible,  however,  throw  no  liglit 
uptjn  the  degree  in  which  IMoses  may  have  made 
use  of  this  part  of  bis  knowledge.  In  mniicine  and 
surgery,  the  higii  proficiency  of  the  Egyptians  wm 
probably  of  but  little  use  to  the  Hebrews  after  tht 
Exodus:  anatomy,  practiced  by  the  former  from  the 
earliest    ages,  was  repugnant    to    the    feeling*  <rf 
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jSLiemitea,  and  the  simples  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine 
trould  be  as  different  as  tlie  ordinary  diseases  of 
the  country.  In  the  arts  of  arcliitectiire,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  the  former  of  which  was  the  chief, 
there  seems  to  have  been  but  a  very  slight  and 
material  influence.  This  was  natural,  for  with  the 
Egyptians  architecture  was  a  religious  art,  embody- 
ing in  its  principles  their  highest  religious  convic- 
tions, and  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion. 
Durable  construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and 
rich,  though  sober,  color,  characterize  their  temples 
and  tombs,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  "homes"  of 
men.  To  adopt  such  an  architecture  would  have 
been  to  adopt  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  pastoral 
Israelites  had  no  need  of  buildings.  When  they 
same  into  the  Promised  Land  they  found  cities 
ready  for  their  occupation,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  a  temple  took  the  place  of 
the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  pastoral 
people.  Details  of  ornament  were  of  course  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt;  but  separated  from  the  vast 
system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  became  harmless,  until  modern 
sciolists  made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can 
for  a  moment  tolerate. 

Magicians.  —  We  find  frequent  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  laid  his  dream  before  the  magicians,  who 
could  not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xU.  8);  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
seeming  success,  they  failed  as  before  (Ex.  vii.  11, 
12,  22,  viii.  18,  19,  is.  11;  3  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  The 
monuments  do  not  recognize  any  such  art,  and  we 
must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  practiced, 
not  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unlawful,  but  in 
order  to  give  it  importance.  [See  Magic;  Jasi- 
BREs;  Jaxnes.] 

Industrial  Arts.  —  The  industrial  arts  held  an 
important  place  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egj-ptians. 
The  workers  in  fine  flax  and  the  wavers  of  white 
linen  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
were  among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fine  Unen  of  Egypt 
found  its  way  to  Palestine  (Prov.  vii.  IG).  Pottery 
was  a  great  branch  of  the  native  maimfactures,  and 
appears  to  have  ftirnished  employment  to  the  He- 
brews during  the  bondage  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6,  Ixviii.  13; 
comp.  Ex.  i.  14). 

Festivals.  —  The  religious  festivals  were  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herod- 
otus, kept  with  great  merry-making  and  license. 
His  description  of  that  of  the  goddess  Bubastis, 
kept  at  (lie  city  of  Bubastis  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Delta,  would  well  apply  to  some  of  the  great 
Mohammedan  festivals  now  held  in  the  country 
(ii.  59,  60).  The  feast  which  the  Israelites  cele- 
brated when  Aaron  had  made  the  golden  calf  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  of  the  same  character :  first 
ofierings  were  presented,  and  then  the  people  ate 
and  danced  and  sang  (Ex.  xxxiii.  5,  6,  17,  18,  19), 
and  even,  it  seems,  stripped  themselves  (ver.  25), 
as  appears  to  have  been  not  unusual  at  the  {X)pular 
uicient  Egyptian  festivals. 

Manners  of  Modern  Inhubllanis.  —  The  man- 
ners of  the  modern  inhabitants  are,  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  after  much  consideration,  more  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab 
jifluence,  than  the  manners  of  their  predecessors. 
How  remarkably  they  illustrate  the  Bible  is  seen 
In  the  numerous  references  given  in  the  Modern 
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Egyptians  (see  its  index),  and  in  the  gi-eat  genenJ 
value  of  that  work  in  Biblical  criticism. 

CiiHoxoLoGY  AND  HiSTOKY.  —  In  treating  ol 
the  chronology  and  history  of  ancient  Egypt  it  u 
our  ende;ivor  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  state- 
ment of  doubtful  matters,  and  to  give  the  gi-eater 
prominence  to  those  points  on  which  the  generality 
of  sound  Eg3i)tologers  are  virtually  agreed.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  three  main  branches, 
technical  chronology,  historical  chronology,  and 
history :  — 

1.  Technical  Chronology.  —  It  is  impossible  here 
to  treat  in  much  detail  the  difficult  subject  of 
Egyptian  technical  chronology.  That  the  I^gyptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  asti-onomical 
observations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested 
by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their  monmnents.  It  is, 
howexer,  very  difficult  to  connect  iieriods  mentioned 
by  the  former  with  the  indications  of  the  same  kind 
offered  by  the  latter;  and  what  we  may  term  the 
recorded  observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be 
used  for  the  determuiation  of  chronology  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  we 
have  not  wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
^Titers  must,  moreover,  be  carefully  sifted,  and  we 
must  not  take  their  statements  as  a  positive  basis 
without  the  strongest  evidence  of  correctness. 
Without  that  testimony,  however,  we  could  not  at 
present  prosecute  the  inquiry.  The  Egyptians  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  common  era.  Every 
document  that  bears  the  date  of  a  year,  gives  the 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  counted  fi'om  that 
current  year  in  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  which 
was  called  his  fii'st  year.  There  is  therefore  no  gen- 
eral means  of  testing  deductions  from  the  chrono- 
logical indications  of  the  monuments. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  years 
in  use  with  the  Egyptians  before  the  Roman  domi- 
nation, the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the 
Sotliic  Year;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than 
two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time.  The 
Vague  Y'ear  contained  365  days  without  any  addi- 
tional fraction,  and  therefore  passed  through  all  the 
seasons  in  about  1500  years.  It  was  both  used 
for  civil  and  for  religious  purposes.  Probably  the 
Israelites  adopted  this  year  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  and  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus  appears 
to  have  been  the  current  Vague  Year  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  intercalation.  [Chkuxol- 
OGY.]  The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  epagomense, 
or  additional  days,  after  the  twelfth.  The  months 
were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising 
four  months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
Paophi,  &c.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which 
they  were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according 
to  our  rendering,  those  of  ^'egetation,  Manifestation, 
and  the  Waters  or  the  Inundation :  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  their  nanie^ has  ho\ve\er  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tropical 
Year,  and  such  a  j'ear  we  must  tiierefore  conclude 
the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a  remote 
period  of  their  history.  If,  as  we  belie\e,  the  third 
season  represents  the  period  of  the  inundati^ai,  its 
beginning  must  be  dated  about  one  month  before 
the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  place  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  at  the  Winter  Solstice,  an 
especially  fit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  commencement 
of  a  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  was  a  sup- 
posed sidereal  year  of  365J  days,  comnjeneiug  with 
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'.he  so-called  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis.  'Hie  Vn^'iie 
Year,  having  no  intercahitioii,  eonstantlv  retreated 
through  the  Sothic  Year,  until  a  period  of  14(11 
years  of  the  former  kind,  and  ]4G0  of  the  latter  had 
elapsed,  from  one  coincidence  of  coniniencenients  to 
another. 

The  JCgyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle. 
The  former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Sothic  and  Vague  Yeai-s,  and  therefore  consisted 
of  14G0  years  of  the  fonner  kind.  This  cycle  is 
mentioned  by  ancient  wTiters,  and  two  of  its  com- 
mencements recorded,  the  one,  called  the  lua  of 
Menophres,  July  20,  u.  c.  1322,  and  the  othc,  on 
the  same  day,  a.  i>.  la'J.  INIenophres  is  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  this  is 
most  pnOiable.  The  nearest  name  is  Men-ptah,  or 
Men-phthah,  which  is  part  of  that  of  Sethee  Mmi- 
ptah,  the  father  of  Kameses  II.,  and  also  that  of  the 
son  of  the  latter,  all  these  being  kings  of  the  XlXth 
dynasty.  We  are  of  opinion  that  chronological 
indications  are  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  earlier  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  The  Tropical  Cycle  was  a  cycle 
of  the  coin?idence  of  the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  length  of  the  former 
year  with  the  Egyptians,  nor  indeed  that  it  was 
used  in  the  monumental  age;  but  from  the  mention 
of  a  period  of  500  years,  the  third  of  the  cycle,  and 
the  time  during  which  the  \'ague  Y'ear  would 
retrograde  througli  one  season,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not  to  speak  of  its 
analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  M.  liiot  to  have  had  a  duration  of  150.J 
years;  but  the  length  of  1500  Vague  Years  is 
preferable,  since  it  contains  a  number  of  complete 
lunations,  besides  that  the  ]'"gyplians  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  exact,  and  that  the  period  of  500 
years  is  a  subdivision  of  1500.  Ancient  writers  do 
not  tix  any  commencements  of  this  cycle.  If  the 
characteristics  of  the  Tropical  Year  are  what  we 
suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begun  u.  c.  200;' 
and  507 :  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  record,  as 
we  believe,  the  former  of  these  epochs  {IJorct 
^Jf/ijptiaae,  p.  12  ff'.,  pi.  i.  Nos.  5,  G)."  The 
return  of  the  I'hcenix  has  undoubtedly  a  chronolog- 
ical meaning.  It  has  been  sujiposed  to  refer  to 
the  period  List  mentioned,  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  tlie  I'ha-nix  Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  and  therefore  length,  as  the  Sothic,  its 
commencement  being  marked  by  the  so-called 
heUacal  rising  of  a  star  of  the  constellation  BENNL' 
HESAK,  "  the  I'ha>nix  of  Osiris,"  which  is  placed 
in  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  the  Rameseum  of  El- 
Kunieh  six  months  distant  from  Sothis.  The 
monuments  make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months, 
which  can  only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty 
years  each,  and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind. 
We  have  compute<l  the  following  dates  of  com- 
mencements of  these  I'anegyrical  Years:  1st.  n.  c. 
2717,  first  dynasty,  era  of  Menes  (not  on  nionu- 
Jients);  2d.  ii.  C.  2352,  IVth  dyiasty,  Siiphis,  I. 
and  II.;  M.  n.  c.  1080  (Xllth  dynasty,  Sesertesen 
III.V  not  on  monuments);  the  Ltst  mentioned  date 
being  also  the  beginning  of  a  I'liienix  ( 'ycle,  which 
appears  to  have  comprisetl  four  of  these  I'anegyrical 
Years.  The  other  iniportiint  dates  of  the  system 
Df  I'anegyrics  which  occur  on  the  monuments  are 
B.  c.  1442,  XVIilth  dyna.sty,  t^ueen  Amen-neint; 
Uid  R.  C.  1412,  XVIIIth  dynasty,  Tbotbmes  III. 


a  For  the  rcaooni  fur  fixing   on   these  years,  cee 
Hprff  >l^.  I.  c. 
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Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monuments 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Hiot,  who  has  olitained 
the  following  dates:  Kising  of  Sothis  in  reign  of 
Thothnies  III.,  XVIIIth  dyna-sty,  n.  < .  1445;  sup- 
po.sed  Vernal  Equinox.  Thothmes  FII.,  r..  c,  cir. 
1441;  rising  of  Sothis,  Kameses  III..  XXth  dynasty, 
B.  c.  1301;  star-risings,  Kame-ses  VI.  and  IX., 
XXth  dynasty,  B.  c.  cir.  1241.  Some  causes  of 
uncert.ainty  affect  the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and 
that  of  liameses  III.  is  irreconcilable  with  the  two 
of  Thothmes  HI.,  unless  we  hold  the  calendar  in 
which  the  inscription  supposed  to  record  it  occurs 
to  be  a  Sothic  one,  in  which  ca.se  no  date  could  be 
obtained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  us  no  direct 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some 
assign  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earhest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed 
to  regard  as  affording  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury B.  c,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record 
to  be  of  any  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth 
century  b.  c.  The  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to 
have  placed  the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the 
twenty-eighth  century  b.  c.,  but  for  determining 
this  epoch  there  is  no  direct  monumental  evidence. 

2.  liktorical  ChrmwhHjy.  —  The  materials  for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  tlie  historical  work  of  Manetho.  Since 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  has  been  dis- 
covered the  evidence  of  the  monuments  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  suiject,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to  enable  us 
to  set  aside  other  aid.  We  have  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  general  frame- work,  the  details  of  which 
the  monuments  might  fill  up.  The  remains  of 
Manetho  are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this  want. 
A  comparison  with  the  monuments  has  shown  that 
he  drew  his  information  from  original  sources,  the 
general  authenticity  of  which  is  vindicated  by 
minute  points  of  agreement.  The  information 
Manetho  gives  us,  in  the  present  form  of  his  work, 
is,  however,  l^  no  means  explicit,  and  it  is  only  by 
a  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  materials  that  they 
take  a  definite  form.  The  remains  of  Manetho's 
historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of  the  I'^gyptian 
dynasties  and  two  considerable  fragments,  one  re- 
lating to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of  the 
Exodus.  The  hst  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncellus, 
and  that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
great  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  a  correct  text.  The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  Were  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  5000  years  b.  c,  and  the  reign  of  the 
king  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  4000.  The 
monuments  do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  tlie  great  majority  of  l\gyj)tologers  have  there- 
fore held  that  the  dynasties  were  partly  contem- 
porary. A  ])assage  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho 
respecting  tiie  Shepherds,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
kings  of  the  Thebais  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  rising 
against  these  foreign  rulers,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contemporary  lines 
at  that  ]ieri(>d  (.loseph.  c.  Ajihm.  i.  14).  The  naming 
of  the  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  certain 
single  kingdom,  and  that  of  the  later  ones,  wi.ich  we 
know  to  have  generally  held  sway  over  all  I'gypt,  or 
the  first  seventeen,  and  the  X^TIIth  and  following 
dynasties,  lends  support  to  this  ojiinion.  The  funnel 
.ire  name<l  in  groups,  first  a  grouji  of  Thinites,  then 
one  of  Memphites,  broken  by  a  dynasty  of  Elephant- 
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Imles,  next  a  Heracleopolite  line,  Ac,  the  dynasties 
-)f  a  particular  city  being  grouped  together ;  whereas 
the  latter  generally  present  but  one  or  two  together 
»f  the  same  name,  and  the  dynasties  of  different 
cities  recur.  The  earlier  portion  seems  therefore 
to  represent  parallel  Unes,  the  later,  a  succession. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Kings  who  unquestionably  belong  to 
different  dynasties  are  sliown  by  them  to  be  con- 
temporary. In  the  present  state  of  Egyptology  this 
evidence  has  led  to  various  results  as  to  tlie  number 
of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the  consequent 
duration  of  the  whole  history.  One  great  difficulty 
is  that  the  character  of  tlie  inscriptions  makes  it 
impossible  to  ascertain,  without  the  explicit  men- 
tion of  two  sovereigns,  that  any  one  king  was  not 
a  sole  ruler.  For  example,  it  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered that  the  Xllth  dynasty  was  for  the  greatest 
part  of  its  rule  a  double  line.  Yet  its  numerous 
monuments  in  general  give  no  hint  of  more  than 
one  king,  although  there  was  almost  always  a  rec- 
ognized colleague.  Therefore,  a  fortiori,  no  notice 
would  be  taken,  if  possible,  on  any  monument  of  a 
ruler  of  another  house  than  that  of  the  king  in 
whose  territory  it  was  made.  We  can  therefore 
scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Lane,  as  long  ago  as  IS^iO,  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  based  upon 
their  numbers  and  names.  This  scheme  the  writer 
believes  to  be  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  monu 
raents.  The  table  in  the  following  page  contains 
the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the  approxima- 
tive dates  we  assign  to  their  commencements,  and 
the  dates  of  chief  events  in  Hebrew  history  con- 
nected with  that  of  Kgypt,  according  to  the  system 
preferred  in  art.  Chuonolooy. 

The  monuments  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify 
any  great  extension  of  the  period  assigned  in  the 
table  to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties.  The  last 
date,  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few  years. 
Baron  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Lepsius  indped  place  it 
much  e;irliei',  but  they  do  so  in  opposition  to  positive 
monumental  evidence.  The  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  1st  dynasty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  place 
a  little  before  is.  c.  2700,  is  more  douljtful,  but  a 
concurrence  of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the 
twenty-eiglith  century.  The  interval  between  the 
two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  lengths  of  the  dynasties  accorduig  to 
the  better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be 
correct.  Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater  an- 
tiquity for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  history. 
Lepsius  places  the  accession  of  Menes  h.  c.  3892, 
and  Bunsen,  two  hundred  ye;irs  later.  Their  sys- 
tem is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chronological 
work  of  Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of  3555 
to  the  thirty  dynasties  {Citron,  p.  51  is).  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  ^lanetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the 
whole  statement  is  unmistakably  not  from  the  true 
Manetho,  but  from  some  one  of  the  faliricators  of 
chronology,  among  whom  the  Pseudo-Manetho  held 
a  prominent  place  {Knc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p. 
452;  Qu'irterli/  Review,  No.  210,  p.  395-7).  If 
this  number  be  discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious, 
there  is  nothing  definite  to  support  the  extended 
nystein  so  confidently  put  forth  by  those  who 
adopt  it. 

3.  History.  —  Passing  from  chronology  to  his- 
tory, we  have  fiist  tc  notice  the  indications  in  the 
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Bible  which  relate  to  the  earliest  peri(jd.  That 
Egypt  was  colonized  by  the  descendants  of  Nouh 
in  a  very  remote  age  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
the  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  (Japhtor 
which  had  taken  place  i)efore  the  aiTival  of  .\l)raham 
in  Palestine.  Before  this  migration  could  occur, 
the  Caphtorim  and  other  Mizraites  nmst  have  occu- 
pied Egypt  for  some  time.  A  remarkable  passage 
points  to  a  knowledge  of  the  date  at  which  an 
ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  founded :  "  Hebron  was 
built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  ILgji^t "  (Num 
xiii.  22).  We  find  that  Hebron  was  originally 
called  Kiijath-arba,  and  was  a  city  of  the  Anakim 
(Josh.  xiv.  15),  and  it  is  mentioned  under  that 
appellation  in  the  history  of  .\braliani  (Gen.  xxiii. 
2);  it  had  therefore  been  foimded  by  the  giant-race 
before  the  days  of  that  patriarch. 

Tlie  evidence  of  the  I'2gyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  ui- 
definite.  They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind 
into  two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into 
two  branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented 
themselves  and  the  Negroes,  the  red  and  black 
races,  as  the  children  of  the  god  Ilorus,  and  tlie 
Sheniites  and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white 
races,  as  the  childi-en  of  the  goddess  I'esht  (conip. 
Brugsch,  Georjr.  Insclir.  ii.  'JO,  Ul).  They  seem 
therefore  to  have  held  a  double  origin  of  tiie 
species.  The  absence  of  any  imporUmt  traditional 
period  is  very  remarkalile  in  tlie  frai;iiients  of 
Egyptian  history.  'J'hese  commence  witli  the  divine 
dynasties,  and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dyii;is- 
ties.  The  latest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be 
traditional,  not  mythical ;  and  the  earliest  jsart  of 
the  second  may  be  traditional  and  not  historical, 
though  tills  last  conjecture  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.  In  any  case,  however,  there  is  a  very 
short  and  extremely  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  earliest  date  at  which 
it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  upon  the  clear  light 
of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyramids,  'i'he  indi- 
cations are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the 
settlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or 
having  lost  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  its  first  dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commence- 
ment of  its  history  with  materials  drawn  from 
mythology.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Deluge  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  priests  are  indeed  re- 
ported to  have  told  Solon  when  he  spoke  of  one 
deluge  that  many  had  occurred  (Plat.  Tim.  23), 
but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to 
great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes. 

The  history  c^  the  dynasties  preceding  the 
XA'IIIth  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  of 
monuments.  Except  those  of  the  IVth  and  Xllth 
dynasties  there  are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age 
left  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a  great  measure 
arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology. 
From  the  times  of  ]Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the 
Shepherd-invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity.  During  this  age  the  Memphite 
line  was  the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  the 
IVth  dynasty,  were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised. 
The  Shepherds  were  foreigners  who  came  from  the 
East,  and,  in  some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho, 
gained  the  rule  of  Egypt.  Those  whose  kings  com- 
posed the  X  Vth  dynasty  were  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant They  appear  to  have  been  Pliicnicians,  ami 
it  is  probable  that  their  migration  into  Egypt,  and 
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tbeuce  at  last  intD  Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great 
movenient  to  which  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  Philistines  from 
Caphtor,  belong.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  war 
of  the  four  kings  —  Chedorlaonier  and  his  allies  — 
was  directed  against  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the 
XVth  dynasty.  Jlost  probably  the  Pharaoh  of  Abra- 
ham was  of  this  line,  which  li\ed  at  Memphis,  and 
at  the  great  fort  or  camp  of  Avaris  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  period  of  Egyptian  history  to  which 
the  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  assigned  is  a  point 
of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one  or 
more  Shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shepherd- 
invasion  was  anterior  to  the  Xllth  dynasty.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset 
hostile  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come 
in  by  marriage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  long  in  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  The  rule  of  the  Xllth  dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  160 
years,  was  a  period  of  prosperity  to  Egypt,  but 
after  its  close  those  calamities  appear  to  ha\e 
occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the 
Egyptians.  During  the  interval  to  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  Une 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and 
more  than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  severe 
rule  over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the 
monuments  proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this 
period. 

We  must  here  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  favored  them,  and  that  of  their 
oppressors.  According  to  the  scheme  of  BibUcal 
Chronology  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  prob- 
able [Cukoxology],  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt 
would  belong  to  the  period  before  the  XVIIIth  dy- 
nasty. The  Israelites  would  have  come  in  and 
gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  the  history 
of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence. 
This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive 
mention  of  them  on  the  E'^yptian  monuments. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab 
tribe,  and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and 
that  the  cahmiities  attending  their  departure  could 
not  be  commemorated.  These  two  propositions  are 
contradictory,  and  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.  If, 
as  Lepsius  supposes,  the  Israelites  came  in  under  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  went  out  under  the  XlXth, 
or  if,  as  Bunsen  holds,  they  came  in  under  the  Xllth, 
and  (after  a  sojourn  of  1434  years ! )  went  out  under 
the  XlXth,  the  oppression  in  both  cases  falling  in 
a  period  of  which  we  have  abundant  contemporary 
monuments,  sometimes  the  records  of  every  yeai-, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  monuments  should  be 
wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  is  true.  Let 
us  examine  the  details  of  that  narrative.  At  the 
time  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph's  rule,  Egypt 
was  under  Shepherds,  and  Egyptian  kings  of  no 
great  strength.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  powerful  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  ne  was,  if  the  dates  be 
correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  X  Vth  dynasty.  How  does 
the  BibUcal  evidence  attect  this  inference  ?  Nothing 
\s  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian 
inscriptions  and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of 
most  foreigners,  especially  Easterns.  They  are  con- 
itantly  spoken  of  in  the  san.e  terms  as  the  inhabit- 
uits  of  the  infernal  iu;j;ions,  nut  ■ilone  when  at  war 
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with  the  Pharaohs,  Init  in  time  of  peace  and  in  t'fie 
case  of  friendly  nations.  It  is  a  feeling  alone  paral- 
leled in  our  days  by  that  of  the  Chinese.  The 
accounts  of  the  (jreek  writers,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  later  period,  abimdantly  confirm  this  estimate 
of  the  prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  against  foreigners. 
It  seems  to  us  jjerfectly  incredible  that  Joseph 
should  be  the  minister  of  an  Egyptian  king.  In 
lesser  particulars  the  evidence  is  not  less  strong. 
The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  is  a  despot,  whose  will  is 
law,  who  kills  and  pardons  at  his  pleasure,  who  not 
only  raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  his  ad- 
ministration, but  through  his  means  makes  all  the 
Egyptians,  except  the  priests,  serfs  of  the  crown. 
The  Egyptian  kings  on  the  contrary  were  restrained 
by  the  lavTS,  shared  the  pul)Uc  dislike  of  foreigners, 
and  would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  fol- 
lowed, which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local 
ties  and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  popu- 
lation, although  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  power  of  an  aUen  sovereign.  Pharaoh's  conduct 
towards  Joseph's  family  points  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. He  gladly  invites  the  strangers,  and  gives 
them  leave  to  dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but 
in  Goshen,  where  his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  6).  His  acts  indicate  a  fellow- 
feeling  and  a  desire  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  national  party. 

The  "new  king"  "which  knew  not  .Joseph,"  is 
generally  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to 
the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and 
head  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel,  the  Shepherds,  would 
be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  which  they  pro- 
tected. Plausible  as  this  theory  appears,  a  close 
examination  of  the  Bible-narrative  seems  to  us  to 
overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new  king  that  — 
"  he  said  unto  his  people.  Behold,  the  people  of  the 
children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than 
we :  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them ;  lest 
they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there 
folleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies, 
and  fight  against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of 
the  land  "  (Ex.  i.  9,  10).  The  Israelites  are  there- 
fore more  and  stronger  than  the  people  of  the 
oppressor,  the  oppressor  fears  war  in  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Israelites  would  join  his  enemies ;  he  is  not 
able  at  once  to  adopt  open  violence,  and  he  therefore 
uses  a  subtle  system  to  reduce  them  by  making 
them  perform  forced  labor,  and  snon  after  takes  the 
stronger  measure  of  kilUng  their  male  children. 
These  conditions  point  to  a  divided  country  and  a 
weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we  think,  apply  to  the 
time  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  dynasties.  The 
whole  narrative  of  subsequent  events  to  the  Exodus 
is  consistent  with  this  conclusion,  to  which  the  use 
of  universal  terms  does  not  offer  any  real  objection. 
When  all  Egypt  is  spoken  of.  it  is  not  necessary 
either  in  Hebrew  or  in  Egyptian  that  we  should 
suppose  the  entire  country  to  be  strictly  intended. 
If  we  conclude  therefore  that  the  Exodus  most 
probably  occurred  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  we 
have  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  oppression  appear  to  have  been  Egyptians  or 
Shepherds.  The  change  of  policy  is  in  favor  of 
their  having  been  Egyptians,  but  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  for  there  is  no  reason  that  all  the  for- 
eigners should  have  had  the  same  feeling  toward* 
the  Israehtes;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  tha 
Egyptian    Pharaohs   and    their  subjects   seem    in 
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^neral  to  nave  l)«en  friendly  t  >  them  throughout 
their  histor}',  and  tliat  the  I'^yivptians  were  privi 
lege<l  by  the  Law,  apparently  on  this  account.  It 
may  be  (juestioned  whether  the  friendship  of  the 
two  nations,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of  jwlicy, 
would  have  l^en  as  endurin<i  as  we  know  it  to  have 
been,  had  the  E;;yptians  looked  liack  on  their  con 
duct  towards  the  Israelites  as  productive  of  great 
national  calamities,  or  had  tlie  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  jjersecution  as  the  work  of  the  Kgypt- 
ians.  If  the  chronology  l)e  correct,  we  can  only 
decide  in  favor  of  tiie  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  e\en(s  are  a.ssigned  there  were  no 
imjiortant  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of 
Shepherds.  Lower  ICgypt,  and  especially  its  eastern 
part,  nnist  ha\e  been  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
The  land  of  Goshen  wiis  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egy[)t :  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  op- 
pressors, whose  capital,  or  royal  residence,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay  very 
near  to  it.  Manetho,  according  to  the  transcript 
of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd-dynasties, 
theXVth,  XVIth,  andXVIlth,  the  last  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and 
Thebans,  but  tiiis  is  prol)ably  incorrect,  and  the 
dynasty  siiould  rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  these  three : 
a  passage  in  Isaiah,  however,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  seems  to  afford  an  indication 
which  narrows  the  choice.  "  My  people  went 
down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  and 
the  Ass)Tian  oppressed  them  without  cause"  (Hi. 
4).  This  indicates  that  the  o|)pressor  was  an 
Ass}Tian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  X^'^th  djiiasty, 
which,  according  to  JManetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (.Jo- 
seph, c.  Apion.  i.  14).  Among  the  names  of  kings 
of  this  period  in  tlie  Uoyal  Turin  Papyrus  (ed.  Wil- 
kinson) are  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  supiwse  that  some  of  the 
foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the  XVIth 
or  the  XVIItli  dynasty.  It  cannot  be  objected 
to  the  explanation  we  have  offered  that  the  title 
Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings  cormected  with  the 
Israelites,  and  tliat  they  must  therefore  have  been 
natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  Wst  some  of 
the  Shepherd-kings  were  Egyptianized,  like  Joseph, 
who  received  an  ICgyptian  name,  and  Moses,  who 
was  supix)sed  by  the  daughters  of  .Iethrf>  to  be  an 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  Ifl).  It  has  lieen  ur^ed  by  tiie 
opponents  of  the  chronological  sclieines  that  place' 
the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ».  C,  that  tlie  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  theXVIIIth,  XlXth,and  X.Xdi  dynasties  would 
have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites  had  they 
l>een  in  those  times  already  established  in  Palestine, 
whereas  neither  the  Milile  nor  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  indicate  any  such  event.  It  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  advocates  of  the  Kab))inical  date  of 
the  Exotlus  that  the  absence  of  any  positi\e  Pales- 
tinian names,  except  that  of  the  I'hilistines,  in  the 
lists  of  peoples  and  places  suliject  to  these  Pharaohs, 
and  in  the  records  of  their  wars,  entirely  destroys 
the\f  arg\mient,  for  while  it  shows  that  they  did 
lot  conquer  Palestine,  it  niakes  it  impossible  for  us 
tt)  decide  on  Egyptian  evidence  whether  the  He- 
brews were  then  in  that  country  or  not.  Shish.ak's 
li.st,  on  the  ct)ntrary,  presents  several  well-known 
names  of  t.owns  in  P;destine,  ))esi(Ies  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  .ludali.  The  |)oIicy  of  the  Phaniohs,  as 
ORviously  explained,  ia  the  key  to  their  conduct 
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towards  the  Isi<»elites.  At  the  same  time  the  char- 
acter of  the  portions  of  the  IJible  relating  to  this 
period  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  I-gyplians 
may  not  have  passed  through  the  country,  and  even 
put  the  Israehtes  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  whole  question  under  consideration,  that  in 
the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of 
Israel,  a  Pharaoh  should  have  marched  unopposed 
into  Palestine  and  captured  the  Canaanite  city 
Gezer  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  that 
this  should  ije  merely  incidentally  mentioned  at  a 
later  time  instead  of  being  noticed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  narrative  (1  K.  ix.  15,  lli). 

The  main  arguments  for  the  Rabbinical  or  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
article  (Chronology).  The  objections  to  a  much 
earlier  date,  that  of  u.  c.  1G.52,  may  be  considered 
as  fa\'orable  to  the  latest  rather  than  to  Usher's  date, 
although  not  unfavorable  to  both.  The  main 
objection  to  these,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  the  details 
of  the  ISiblical  narrative  do  not,  even  with  the  utmost 
latitude  of  interpretation,  agree  with  the  history 
of  the  country  if  the  Exodus  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  under  the  X\'IIIth  or  XlXth  dynasty. 
As  to  the  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho, 
it  was  confessedly  a  mere  popular  story,  for  he 
admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  records, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  ({rrrip  wv  6 
MaveOwv  ovk  eK  tUv  Trap'  AiyvTrriOis  ypap.fx6.Twv, 
aW'  ciy  avrhs  u!ixo\6y7]Kev,  (k  twv  aSeairirais 

fivdo\0yOVfJL(V(i>V  TTpOffTfOflKfV,   K.  T.   \.  JoSCph.  C. 

Apion.  i.  10).  A  critical  examination  shows  that  it 
cannot  claim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exo- 
dus: it  is  indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so 
distorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it 
relates  to  the  king  to  whose  reign  it  is  assigned. 
Yet  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king  is  rejilly 
Menptah,  son  of  Ilameses  11.,  the  advocates  of  the 
Kabbinical  date  entirely  base  tlieir  adjustment  of 
Heltrew  with  Egy])tian  history  at  this  periotl. 

The  history  of  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth,  and  XXth 
dynasties  is  that  of  the  I'^gyptian  empire.  Aalimes, 
the  head  of  the  first  of  these  (n.  C.  cir.  1525^,  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  proiiably 
exjjelled  them.  Queen  Anien-neint  and  Thothmea 
II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  whom 
great  monuments  remain  in  the  temple  of  El- 
kaniak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes.  The  last 
of  these  rulers  was  a  great  foreign  conqueror,  and 
reduced  Nineveh,  and  jierhaps  Habylon  also,  to  his 
sway.  Anienoph  III.,  his  great-grandson,  states 
on  searal'sei.  struck  apparently  to  conniiemorate  his 
marriage  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
iwtamia,  his  southern  in  Kara  (< 'holoi.-'?).  Hy  him 
was  raised  the  great  temple  on  the  west  bank  at 
Thebes,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  marked  by 
the  gigantic  pair,  the  Vocal  Mennion  and  its  fel- 
low. The  heud  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  Scthee  I.,  or 
.Sethos,  n.  r.  cir.  l^Ufl,  waged  great  foreign  wan, 
particularly  with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
( )rontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near  Emesa, 
lie  captured.  Hy  him  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of 
El-Karnak  was  Imilt,  and  on  its  northern  wall  is  a 
most  int^iresting  series  of  bas-reliefs  recording  hia 
successes.  Ills  son  I-iameses  II.  was  the  uiost  illus- 
trious of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did  not  exceed  all 
others  in  foivign  concpiests.  he  far  outshone  them  in 
the  gnuideur  and  lK?Auty  of  the  temples  witii  which 
he  wlonied  Iv^ypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  campaign 
was  airainst  tiic  liittitcs  an<l  a  trreat  confi-deracy 
they  had  formed.  He  defeated  their  army,  capt- 
ured Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  conclude  a  tiiat) 
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with  liim,  though  this  last  object  does  not  seem  to 
bave  been  immediately  attained.  Menptah,  the  son 
md  successor  of  Kameses  II.,  is  supposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Rabliiuical  date  of  the  Exodus  to 
have  been  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  time  the  Israelites 
went  out.  One  other  Ivin;:;  of  this  period  must  be 
noticed,  Rameses  III.,  of  the  XXth  dynasty,  b.  c. 
cir.  1200.  whose  con(iuests,  recorded  on  the  walls  of 
his  greai  oemple  of  Medeenet  Haboo  in  western 
Thebes,  seem  to  have  been  not  less  important  tlian 
those  of  Rameses  II.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
sculptures  commemorating  them  represents  a  naval 
victory  in  the  Mediterranean,  gained  by  the  Egypt- 
ian fleet  over  that  of  the  Tokkaree,  probably  the 
('arians,  and  Shairetana  (Khairetana)  or  Cretans. 
Other  Shairetana,  whom  we  take  to  correspond  to 
the  Cherethim  of  Scripture,  serve  in  the  ICgyptian 
forces.  This  king  also  subdued  the  Philistines  and 
the  Rebu  (Lebu),  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt. 
Under  his  successors  the  power  of  Egypt  evidently 
declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty  the 
coimtry  seems  to  have  fallen  into  anarchy,  the  high- 
priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power  at 
Thebes,  and  a  Lower  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  XXIst, 
having  arisen   at  Tanis.     Probably  the  Egyptian 
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princess  who  became  Solomon's  wife  w.ia  a  daughtei 
of  a  late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  The  head  of 
the  XXIId  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak 
of  the  Bible,  restorecl  the  unity  of  the  kingdom 
and  revived  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  arms,  k.  c. 
cir.  9i)().  Early  in  his  reign  he  received  Jero- 
boam, the  enemy  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  40),  ana 
perhaps  it  was  by  his  advice  that  he  afterwards 
attacked  .huhxli.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
.Jeroboam  did  not  suffer  liy  the  invasion  as  well  a.s 
Rehoboani.  On  tlie  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
temple  of  El-Kamak  is  a  list  of  the  conquests  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  comprising  "the  kingdom  of  Judah,'' 
and  several  Heljrew  to^vns,  some  of  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  .Jeroboam.  [Snisn.\K.]  Probably 
his  successor,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the  Zerah  of  Scripture, 
defeated  by  Asa.  The  army  that  Zerah  led  caii 
only  have  been  that  of  Egypt,  and  his  overthrow 
will  explain  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Sheshonk. 
[Zek.vii.]  Egypt  makes  no  figure  in  Asiatic  history 
during  theXXIlld  and  XXI\'th  dynasties:  under 
the  XXVth  it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient 
importance.  This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  war- 
like sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  tc 
repel  the  onward  stride  of  Assyria.     So,  whom  we 


The  son  of  King  Remesea  with  his  charioteer.     (Wilkinson.) 


are  disposed  to  identify  with  Shebek  11.  or  Sebichus, 
the  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than  with  Shebek  I. 
or  Sabaco,  the  first,  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea 
the  last  king  of  Israel.  [So.]  Telirak  or  Tirhakah, 
the  third  of  this  house,  advanced  against  Sennach- 
erib in  support  of  Hezekiah.  [Tikmakah.]  After 
this,  a  native  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne, 
the  XXVIth,  of  Sa'fte  kings.  Psametek  I.  or  Psam- 
metichus  I.  (b.  c.  664),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  this  dynasty,  warred  in  Palestine,  and  took 
Ashdod,  Azotug,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years 
(Herod,  ii.  157).  ProJmbly  it  was  held  Ijy  an  Assyr- 
ian garrison,  having  been  previously  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Sargon  (Is.  xx.).  Neku  or  Necho,  the 
son  of  Psamraetichus,  continued  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  niarched  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack 
the  king  of  Assyria.  At  Megiddo  .Tosiah  encount- 
ered him  (b.  c.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  illustra- 
tive of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  East  (2  Chr. 
txxv.  21 )  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  conduct  after  the 
iefeat  and  death  of  the  king  of  Judah.  The  army  of 
Necho  wa-s  after  a  short  space  routed  at  Carchemish 
:ty  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.  c.  605-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2,.  We 
'laA  of  a  time  not  long  sul)sequent  that  "the  king 


of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  hii 
land :  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  thf 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  that 
pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 
[Piiakaoh-Necjio.]  Tlie  second  successor  of 
Necho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra,  sent  his  army 
into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xrxvii. 
5,  7,  11),  90  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
raised  for  a  time,  and  kindly  received  the  fugitives 
from  the  captured  city.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Lis  own 
country.  There  is,  however,  no  certain  accotmt  of 
a  complete  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  it  is  probaJJe  that  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  (for  the  fulfillment  of  which  commentator? 
have  looked  to  this  time)  refer  to  a  later  period 
and  chiefly  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses  and  tht 
calamities  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Inaros 
[Pharaoh-Hophra.]  Amasis,  the  successor  of 
Apries,*had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  fall  of  Babylon 
somewhat  restored  the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  East 
But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even 
more  territ)le  to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  beet 
to  the  house  of  Psarameticlius ;  and   the  son  of 
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Axasis  had  reitcnad  but  six  months  when  Cambyses 
reduc(yl  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province 
of  his  e.n[)ire,  it.  C.  525. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
subsequent  liistory  of  I'^gypt.  Its  connection  with 
the  history  and  Utoratm-e  of  the  Jews  is  discussed 
in  the  articles  on  the  (jreek  kings  of  Egypt 
[Ptoi.kmyJ  and  Alk.xa.nohia.  The  relation  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine  during  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  the  first  Ptolemy  until  the  age  of  the 
Apostles  is  full  of  uiterest,  but  it  does  not  offer  any 
serious  difhculties  that  re<iuire  it  to  be  here  dis- 
cussed. It  would  not  )je  within  the  province  of 
this  article  to  enter  upon  a  general  consideration 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Egypt:  we  must,  how- 
ever, draw  the  reader's  attention  to  their  remark- 
able fulfillment.  The  visitor  to  the  country  needs 
not  to  be  reminded  of  them:  everywhere  he  is 
struck  by  the  precision  with  which  they  have  come 
to  pass.  We  ha\e  already  spoken  of  the  physical 
changes  which  have  verified  to  the  letter  the  words 
of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  we  recognize,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  singular  disappearance  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  and  its  temples  in  a  country  where  several 
primeval  towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce  any  ancient 
site  is  unmarked  by  temples,  the  fulfillment  of 
the  words  of  .Jeremiah  :  "  Noph  shall  be  waste 
and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant"  (xlvi.  19),  and 
those  of  Ezekiel,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  I  will 
also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  [their] 
images  to  cease  out  of  Noph  "  (xxx.  13).  Not  less 
signally  are  the  words  immediately  following  the 
last  quotation  —  "  And  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (/.  r.)  —  fulfilled  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  for  fnjm  the  second 
Persian  conquest,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  until  our  own  days,  not  one  native  ruler  has 
occupied  the  throne. 

Literature.  —  The  following  are  the  most  useful 
works  upon  Egypt,  excepting:  such  as  relate  to  its 
modern  history :  for  a  very  full  list  of  the  literature 
of  the  subjt'ct  tiie  reader  is  referred  to  Jolowicz's 
(Dr.  H.)  Bihliiithtca  yKipjpt'iaai,  1858  [and  Sup- 
plement I.,  180 1].  Egypt  generally:  Descript'um 
(k  l'E;/if//te,  2d  ed.  1821-9;  KvctjcloptecUa  Britan- 
nicft,  8th  ed.  art.  I'dnpt.  Description,  Productions, 
and  Topography:  Abd-Allatif,  Rvlntiimde  l'£(/ijptt, 
ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  1810;  D'Anville,  Afemoires 
sur  I'Effi/pte,  1760;  Pelzoni  (G.),  Nnn-atire  of 
Opti-nliiins,  1820^  Brugsch  (H.),  Geographisclie 
Insclniflen  altthpjplUcher  Denkim'iltr,  1857  [-60]  ; 
Rviseberichtc  am  ^-Effi/pten,  1855;  Champollion  le 
Jeune,  L'Etjypte  sous  Ivs  Pharams,  1814;  Let- 
tres  ecrites  pewlant  son  Wnjarje  en  £gypte,  2de  (?d. 
18-J.3;  Ehrenberg,  Ch.  G.,  und  Ilempricli,  E.  W., 
Naturf/eschiclitlk/ie  Reistn  —  Reisen  in  yEi/ypten, 
&c.,  m.8  —  Stjmbolte P/iijsic(e,  1829-1845;  EorskAl, 
Pt.,  D»scriptiones  Animalium,  Ac,  1776-6;  F/ora 
^''f/ypli'ico-nrnt/ica,  1775;  Hairia,  A.  C,  I/iero- 
i/lt//>Jncnl  Standards,  1852;  Linant  de  Bellefonds, 
Me  moire  sur  le  Lac  de  Affrris,  1843;  Makreezee 
el-Takee-ed-deen,  Kliitnt :  (^uatremi're,  E.,  Afc- 
tnoires  (ieof/raphirpies  el  llifli>i-i(pies,  1811;  Hiis- 
segger, /?('/«(■«,  1841-8;  Vyse,  H.,  Col.,  and  Perrini:, 
J.  .S.,  Pyramids  of  Gize/i,  1839-42:  Perring,  J. 
S.,  58  Larr/e  Heirs,  cf-c,  of  the  Pyramids  of  (lizeli  ; 
Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  Afodern  K;/y/>t  and  Thebes, 
1843;  llandliiHtkfor  K(iypl,  2d  ed.  18.J8;  Sun;y 
of  Thebes  (plan);  On  the  Kaslern  llesert,  .lourn. 
Geogr.  Soc.  ii.  1832.  p.  28  ?(.  Monuments  and 
(nscriptionH :  Ghampollion  le  Jeune,  Afimnmenls, 
1829  47:   Notices  denci-iplirts,  1844;   iiepitiuH.  K. 
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Denkmiiler,  ]?19,  in  progress  [i)lates  completed  in 
12  vols,  in  1859];  Letronne,  J.  A.,  Recueil  dvt 
inscriptions  ijrecques  et  (a tines  d'^yypte,  1842; 
Hosellini,  Monumenti ;  Select  Papyri,  1844.  Lan- 
guage: Hrugsch,  II.,  Grammaire  Demotinue,  1855; 
Champollion  le  Jeuue,  Grammaire  E'jyptienne, 
1830-41;  Dictionnaire  E'jyptien,  1841;  Encyc. 
Brit.  8th  ed.  art.  Uieroyhjphics ;  Parthey,  G., 
1  'vcabidanuni  Coptico-Latinum,  &c. ;  Peyron,  A., 
Grammatica  Linyme  Copticce,  1841 ;  Lexicon, 
1835;  Schwartze,  M.  G.,  Das  Alte  yEyy/jten,  1843 
Ancient  Chronology,  History,  and  Manners:  Bui, 
sen,  C.  C.  J.,  Eyypi's  Place,'\o\.  i.-iii.  1848-59  [vol. 
iv.  1800,  vol.  V.  1867];  Cory,  I.  P.,  Ancient  Frog- 
merits,  2ded.  1832;  Herodotus,  cA.  [trans.]  Kawlin- 
son,  vols,  i.-iii. ;  Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  Eyyjit  ana 
the  Books  of  Moses,  1843;  Ideler,  L.,  Handbuch 
der  Chronoloyie,  1825;  Lepsius,  K.,  Chronoloyie 
der  yEyypter,  vol.  i.  1849;  Kijniysbuch  der  alien 
^yypter,  1858;  Poole,  K.  S.,  IJorce  yEyyptiacce, 
1851;  Wilkinson.  Sir  J.  G.,  Afannei's  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1837,  1841:  Pqjmlnr 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Eyyptians,  1855.  To  these 
must  be  added,  for  the  manners  cf  the  modern 
inhabitants:  Lane,  E.  W.,  ModeiTi  Egyptians,  ed. 
1842  [new  ed.  1301] ;  Thousand  and  One  Niyhts, 
2d  ed.,  by  E.  S.  Poole,  1859;  Poole,  Mrs.,  Enylish- 
woman  in  Egypt,  1844.  It  is  impossible  to  specify 
a  large  number  of  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Hincks, 
!Mr.  Birch,  M.  de  Koug^,  and  others.      K.  S.  P. 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  Jlr.  Poole's  arti- 
cle, m  1800,  numerous  works  have  appeared  in  al- 
most every  department  of  Egyptology,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  more  important :  — 

Lanyuaye. —  Brugsch,  H.,  Hieroghjphisch-De- 
motisches  WOrterbuch,  1807.  This  is  a  scientific 
aiTangement  of  the  most  common  words  and  groups 
of  both  the  sacred  and  the  ]]o[iular  languages  of  an- 
cient I'-gyjit,  with  definitions  in  French,  German, 
and  Arabic,  and  a  statement  of  their  affinities  with 
corresjionding  words  of  the  Coptic.  Houge,  Vi- 
conitQ»Eninianuel  de,  Chrestonuithie  Eyyptienne,  a 
selection  of  Egyptian  texts,  translated  and  accom- 
panied with  a  running  commentary;  also  a  gram- 
matical conqiendium.  Birch,  S.,  Dictionary  of 
lHerv(,lyphics,  Hiiroylyphic  Grammar,  and  selected 
I-  yyplifin  Tea:ts ;  published  in  vol.  v.  of  Bunsen's 
Egypt's  Place,  The  same  volume  contains  Profes- 
sor Dietrich's  C(miparis(m  of  the  Old  Egyptian 
awl  Semitic  Roots,  and  Bunsen's  Compaii-iim  of 
Old  and  New  Egyptian  Words  icith  the  Semitic 
and  Iranian.  Brugsch,  IL,  A.  Henry  Rhind'i 
zirei  bilinyue  Papyri,  hieratisch  vnd  demolisch, 
1805.  The  same,  translated  by  Dr.  S.  Birch,  1803. 
Lepsius,  Pichard,  Das  bilinyue  Ihkret  von  Kan- 
opus,  1807.  This  is  an  inscription  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Ptolemy  III.  I'^uergetes  I.  found  at  Tanis, 
in  1800.  It  contains  37  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  70  lines  of  (Jreek,  both  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. This  addition  to  the  Egypto-Greek  vocab- 
ulary confirnis  the  previous  reading  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics by  the  school  of  ( 'hampoUion.  The  same 
inscription  has  been  published  by  Dr.  S.  I  eo 
L'einisch  and  E.  H.  L'oeslcr,  under  the  title  Die 
zireif/irarhiye  /iischrift  um  Tanis,  IHCtl .  (  habas, 
I'".,  E  Inscrijttiou  J/ieroglyphiipie  de  Rcsette,  an- 
alysce  et  cmnparee  a  la  Version  Gren/iie,  18C7. 
'i'liis  new  translation  of  the  Posetta  inscription  ii 
made  for  the  purpose  of  philological  comparison 
with  that  of  Tani.s.  A  vahuiliie  Eg)  pto-tJre*k 
ijlossary  is  ap])ended  to  the  text. 

Miiiiumenia     and     Intcriptumt.  —    I .  imichen. 
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Johannes,  Altdgyptische  Tempelinschriften,  espe- 
jially  from  Edfu,  and  the  famous  battle-scenes 
of  Karnak,  and  the  triumphal  gates  of  iMedinet- 
Habu,  1867.  Roug^,  E.  de,  Rechevchts  sur  Its 
Monuments  qu' on  pent  attribuer  aiix  six  premieres 
Di/nasties  de  Mane  than,  18(56;  a  work  of  chron- 
ological value.  Leenians,  Dr.  C,  Monuments 
Eyyptiens  du  Musee  d' Antiquites  des  Pays-Bus  a 
Leide  ;  Monuments  de  la  Me  Civile,  1806.  iirugsch, 
H.,  Jiecueil  de  Monuments  Egyptiens,  18U'2-G3. 
Reinisch,  S.,  Die  ^gyptischen  JJenkmdler  in  Mir- 
amar,  1865.  These  antiquities  are  chiefly  fune- 
real, llhind,  A.  Henry,  Thebes,  its  Tombs  and 
their  Tenants,  1862.  Clark,  Edward  L.,  Duleth, 
or  the  Homestead  of  the  Nations,  1864,  a  popular 
account  of  Egyptian  discoveries. 

History  ami  Geography.  —  Diiniichen,  J.,  Geo- 
yrnphische  Inschriften  altdgyptischer  Denkmdler, 
1805,  and  Historische  Inschrifien  altdgyptischer 
Benkmdler,  1SQ7 .  Brugsch,  H.,  Histoire  d'Egypte, 
vol.  i.  1859,  comprising  Egypt  under  her  native 
sovereigns;  vol.  ii.  is  now  in  press.  Hartmann,  Dr. 
R.,  Geographie  tend  Naturgeschichte  der  Nii- 
Idnder,  1865.  Kremer,  Alfred  von,  ^gypten; 
Physische  Geographie,  Ethnographie,  Agrikultur, 
1863.  This  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  modem 
Egypt.  Parthey,  G.,  Zur  Erdkuiule  des  alten 
yEgyptens,  1359 ;  with  maps  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, Strabo,  Ptolemy,  PUny,  and  other  ancient  au- 
thorities. Petherick,  John,  Egypt,  the  Soudan, 
and  Central  Africa,  1861.  Chabas,  ¥.,  Voyage 
d'un  Egyplien  en  Syrie,  en  Phenicie,  en  Pulestine, 
au  XI V"^  siicle  acant  notre  ere,  traduction  an- 
alytique  d'un  papyrus  du  A  fusee  Bvitannique, 
1866. 

Chronology.  —  Hincks,  E.,  On  the  ['arious  Venrs 
^and  Months  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  1865. 
Lauth,  Fr.  Jos.,  Der  30  Pywistieen  Manet/w^s, 
von  Menes  bis  Amosis,  1865.  Urugsch,  H.,  Ma- 
tei'iaux  pour  servir  a  la  Reconstruction  du  Calen- 
diier  des  Anciens  Egyptiens,  1861.  I'almer,  Wil- 
liam, Egyptian  Chronicles,  with  a  Harmony  of 
Sacred  and  Egyptitn  Chronology;  —  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  authority  of  the  "  Old  Chronicle,'' 
and  to  fix  the  era  of  Menes  at  2224  u.  c,  about 
the  time  of  Terah.  Henne  von  Sargans,  Dr.  An- 
ton, Manethos,  die  Origines  unserer  Geschichte 
unci  Chronologie,  1865;  a  highly  fanciful  work. 
Lieblein,  J.,  ^gypiische  Chromdogie,  1863.  Lep- 
Bius,  R.,  Uljer  einige  Beriihrungspunkte  der 
Agyptischen,  Griechischen,  uml  Roinischen  Chru- 
nyjogie,  1859.  Also,  by  the  same,  a  monograph, 
liber  die  Manethoniscke  Beslimmung  des  Umfangs 
il^i'  Agyptischen  Geschichte,  1857.  Diiniichen,  J., 
Altdgypiische  K<denderinschriften,  1866.  Smyth, 
(I.  Piazzi,  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 
1867.  Professor  Smyth,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Astronomer-Koyal  for  Scotland, 
jpent  the  months  of  January,  February,  Mare-h, 
and  April,  1865,  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  devoting 
his  whole  attention  to  mathematical  measurements 
ind  astronomical  observations.  For  this  work  he 
had  prepared  himself  by  a  careful  study  of  aU  pre- 
vious measurements  and  observations,  and  he  was 
furnished  with  the  best  instruments  of  modern 
science.  His  results,  in  the  main  confirming,  and 
in  some  points  correcthig,  those  of  Col.  Howard 
Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring,  are  of  scientific  value,  and 
may  hereafter  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  chron- 
ological and  historical  questions,  though  their  au- 
thority is  weakened  by  the  fanciful  and  extravagant 
theories  of  the  author.     So  exact  is  the  orientation 
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of  the  Great  Pyramid  that  Professor  Smyth  found 
the  difterence  between  the  direction  of  its  entrance 
passage  and  the  present  astronomical  meridian  tc 
be  less  than  5'.  His  deteniiination  of  the  latitude 
of  the  pyramid  is  29°  58  51".  He  regards  the 
whole  structure  as  a  symbolical  standard  for  a  uni- 
versal metrology,  anticipating  by  thousands  of  years 
the  exactest  determinations  of  modern  science,  - 
"  the  hnear  standard  founded  on  the  earth's  ;ixij 
of  rotation;  the  weight  and  capacity  measure  on 
an  employment  of  the  whole  earth's  mean  density ; 
the  temperature  standard  on  the  mean  surface  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  e;irth ;  and  the  time  stand- 
ard on  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  assisted  by 
meridian  observations  combining  a  well-chosen  polar 
with  an  equatorial  star."  All  these  standarda 
Professor  Smyth  beheves  that  he  has  found  ex- 
pressed in  the  form,  materials,  and  proportions  of 
the  entrance  passage,  the  king's  chamber,  and  the 
coffer  therein  contained;  and  he  traces  to  this 
source  the  Hebrew  cubit,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
sacred  ark  and  the  molten  sea.  A  metrology  so 
recondite  and  exact,  the  Professor  ascribes  to  a  di- 
vine inspiration  in  the  mind  of  the  orighial  archi- 
tect or  founder  of  the  pyramid.  The  date  of  the 
pyramid  he  fixes  upon  astronomical  grounds  at 
2170  B.  c.  Following  the  theory  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  that  o  Draconis  was  the  star  to  which 
the  builders  of  the  pyramid  had  reference  hi  the 
angle  or  dip  of  its  entrance  or  tube,  he  finds  that 
this  star  was  in  the  prescribed  position  at  aliout 
2200  Ii.  c.  and  3400  u.  v.;  but  at  the  former 
date  the  I'leiades,  whose  "  sweet  influences  "  were 
so  noted  among  the  ancients,  were  also  crossing  the 
meridian  aljove  the  pole,  and  from  a  comparison  of 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  n  Tnuri 
with  the  right  ascension  and  north  |)olar  distance 
of  a  Draconis,  he  reaches  the  mean  dat€  of  2170 
B.  c. 

But  if  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
the  Souphis  or  (  hefre  of  Manetho's  fourth  dynasty, 
this  date  would  place  Menes  at  i. early  3000  ii.  c, 
long  before  the  flood,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Prof.  Smyth  endeavors  to  meet  this 
ditticulty  by  impeaching  Manetho's  list;  and,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  >VilIiam  C'sburn  in  his  Monumental 
History  of  Egypt,  he  abbreviates  and  condenses 
the  earher  dynasties.  But  monumental  evidences 
unknown  to  Osburn,  and  overlooked  by  Smjth, 
point  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  most  impor- 
tant recent  additions  to  the  materials  of  I'.gyptian 
Chronology  are  the  "  Tablet  of  Memphis  or  Sak- 
k  irah  "  discovered  by  M.  Mai'iotte,  and  the  "  Se 
thos  Tablet,"  discovered  at  Abydos  by  M.  Diinii- 
chen. These  tablets,  collated  with  each  other  and 
witii  the  Turin  papyrus,  furnish  an  almost  un- 
broken list. of  kings  from  Menes  to  Sethos  I.  Lep- 
sius,  Brugsch,  and  others,  place  Sethos  I.  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  before  Christ  ;  Jlr. 
Poole,  a  century  later,  in  1340  b.  c.  But  ever 
this  latter  date  will  require  that  Egyptian  chronol- 
ogy be  carried  back  somewhat  beyond  the  limit? 
assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  seventy-six  consecutive  reigns  from 
Menes  to  Sethos.  That  these  reigns  are  to  be 
taken  consecutively,  the  tablet  of  Sethos  I.  clearly 
indicates.  This  monarch,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Rameses,  is  offering  homage  to  his  royal  predeces- 
sors, whose  cartouches  are  arranged  in  three  par- 
allel lines,  that  of  Menes  heading  the  first  column ; 
and  wherever  the  list  can  be  verified  by  a  compar- 
ison with  other  monuments,  the  order  of  the  car 
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touches  is  found  to  be  strictly  historical.  This 
tablet  must  be  accepted  as  an  otticial  list  of  the 
regular  and  legitimate  d}  nasties  of  old  Egypt,  as 
these  were  recognized  at  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  nine- 
teenth dynasty.  The  tablets  of  Sakkarah  and 
Sethos,  witli  the  Turin  papyrus,  fill  out  the  earUer 
dynasties  with  great  completeness  and  accuracy ; 
and  an  average  for  tlie  seventy-six  reigns  prior  to 
Sethos  I.  will  place  Menes  at  least  3000  b.  c. 
Thus  monumental  data  for  the  determination  of 
Egyptian  chronology  are  accunndating,  and  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Poole  should  be  held  in  sus- 
pense until  some  surer  light  is  gained. 

lidiyion.  —  Sharpe,  Samuel,  Ef/i/ptiin  Mythol- 
0(/y  aiul  Egyptian  Chrlsiianity,  18G.3.  Lepsius, 
K.,  yEUvstt  Texte  des  l^odtenbuchs,  18G7.  Eoug^, 
E.  de,  Le  Ritntl  Funeraive  des  Ancitns  Egypt- 
icns,  18(JG.  Chabas,  F.,  Le  Chajiitre  VJ.  du 
Rilutl  Eyypiien,  1863.  Pleyte,  AV.,  Etude  sur  It 
Chapitre  125  du  Rituel  Funnriire,  1866.  Birch, 
S.,  T/ie  Funereal  Ritual^  the  first  complete  trans- 
lation of  this  important  text-book  of  the  Egyptian 
faith  ;  see  vol.  v.  of  Uunsen's  EyypVs  Place  in 
Universal  History.  Pleyte,  W.,  La  Reliyion  des 
Pre- Israelites,  1802.  Iteauregard,  Ollivier,  Les 
Divinites  Egyptiennes,  leur  Origine,  leur  Quite,  et 
son  Expansion  dans  le  Monde,  1866.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Lepsius  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  inscriptions 
of  sarcophagi  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  gives  the 
earliest  kno>\Ti  text  of  the  Hook  of  the  Dead. 
This  text,  though  much  more  brief  than  that  of 
the  Turin  papyrus,  contains  the  important  doc- 
trines of  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  both  good 
and  bad,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  righteous  and  their  admission  to  the 
blessed  state  of  the  gods.  These  doctrines  are 
amplified  and  repeated  under  various  forms,  in  the 
larger  text  translated  by  Dr.  IJirch. 

Valuable  articles  on  Egyptology  may  be  found 
in  the  Rcvuc  Archeologique,  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  the  Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  the  Melanges 
Egyptologiques  of  M.  Chabas,  the  Transactions  of 
(he  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Abhandlungen  der 
Aknd.  d.  IVisscnschaflen  z'l  Berlin,  and  especially 
in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Agyplische  Sprac/ie  und 
Atlerthumskunde,  published  monthly  at  Berhn,  and 
edited  by  Drs.  Lepsius  and  lirugsch.       J.  P.  T. 

EGYPTIAN  0'nVn,ma,sc.;  H'^^Vp,  fem.: 
Klyhrios,  AlyvTrrla:  J5;<7jprms),  EGYPTIANS 
(Oniin,  masc.;ri>"l?n,  fern.;  D^r^tt : 
AtyvwTWi,  yvvaiKfs  \lyinrrov'  ^Egyptii,  yEgyptice 
mnlleres).  Natives  of  Eg.ypt.  The  word  most 
connnonly  rendered  Egyptians  (Milsraim)  is  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  might  be  appropriately 
BO  translated  in  many  cases.  A\'.  A.  W. 

*  In  .\cts  xxi.  38,  an  Egj-ptian  is  mentioned 
who  headed  a  popular  tumult  in  tlie  procuratorship 
of  I'clix,  whom  the  Roman  chiliarch  at  first  sup- 
posed might  be  Paul,  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
the  rage  of  the  .lews.  Josephus  givjs  an  account 
of  the  same  Egyptian,  whom  he  likewise  represents 
as  having  apiKjared  in  the  time  of  Felix  {/i.  ./.  ii. 
13,  §  ty,  and  Ant.  xx.  7,  §  6).  In  some  otlier 
respects  the  .lewish  historian  seems  to  lie  hardly 
less  at  variance  with  himself  in  the  two  passages, 
than  with  Luke's  account.  In  Ii.  ./.  ii.  13,  §  5, 
Josephus  relates  that  a  juggler  (y6ris),  whom  he 
ilso  denominates  6  AlyvirrwS)  having  procured  for 
hiuisdr  the  reputation  of  a  prophet,  led  a  multitude 
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of  about  30,000  men  out  of  the  desert  to  the  Mom  I 
of  Olives,  and  promised  them  that  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  would  fall  down  at  his  command ;  but 
Felix  fell  upon  them,  the  Egyptian  lied  with  a  few 
men  (fxer  oKiyoov),  most  of  his  followers  were  slain 
or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  (rb 
Kotirhv  nKrjdos)  dispersed.  In  his  Ant.  xx.  7,  § 
6,  Josephus  states  that  this  Egyptian  came  to 
Jerusalem,  that  he  persuaded  the  populace  to  go 
out  with  him  to  the  ]Mount  of  OUves,  where  he 
would  exhibit  to  them  the  wonder  before  mentioned; 
and  then  he  speaks  of  the  attack  of  Felix,  and  in 
that  connection  siys  merely  that  400  of  the  Egyp- 
tian's adherents  were  slain,  and  200  were  taken  cap- 
tive, without  adding  any  thing  further.  The  points 
of  apparent  disagreement  here  are,  that  in  one  case 
the  Egyptian  brings  the  people  from  the  desert  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  the  other,  from  Jerusalem; 
in  one  case  that  the  greater  part  of  30,000  people 
are  slain  or  taken  prisoners ;  in  the  otlier,  that  the 
number  of  the  slain  amounts  to  only  400,  that  of 
the  prisoners  to  only  200. 

Here  now  is  an  example,  as  Tlioluck  argues 
{Glaubwiirdigkeit  der  evangel.  Geschichte,  pp. 
169,  170),  which  shows  how  reasonable  it  is,  if  a 
writer's  general  credil)ility  be  acknowledged,  that 
we  should  reconcile  such  differences  by  having  re- 
course to  sup(K)sition  or  combination.  Under  this 
rule,  we  may  view  the  case  thus:  "The  Egyptian 
at  first  had  a  band  of  sicarii  (Luke's  ffiKipioi), 
and  a  rabble  had  also  attached  themselves  to  him ; 
these  people  he  leaves  behind  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  leads  thither  out  of  Jerusalem  an  ad- 
ditional crowd,  so  that  the  entire  multitude  might 
amount  to  about  30,000  men.  As  usually  hai)pens 
in  such  cases,  curiosity  merely  had  drawn  together 
most  of  them.  Only  a  smaller  company  belonged 
to  the  train  of  his  followers,  and  among  these  were 
the  sicarii ;  the  attack  of  the  Homans  was  directed 
properly  against  these,  of  whom  Felix  slew  400, 
and  made  200  prisoners.  With  a  small  number, 
i.  e.,  u'ilh  the  4000  ofirhom  Luke  speak.^,  he  escaped 
into  the  desert ;  the  remaining  mass,  /.  e.,  rh 
ir\ridos,  of  which  the  first  pass:ige  of  Josephus 
speaks,  dispersed.  In  this,  or  in  a  simihir  way, 
the  Jewish  historian  may  be  reconciled  with  him- 
self, and  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts."  H. 

E'HI  OrjM  [brother,  I  e.  friend,  of  Jehovah, 
Ges.]:  'A7x^si  [Alex.  Ayxeis']  Echi),  head  of 
one  of  the  Itenjamite  houses,  according  to  the  list 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  son  of  lielah  according  to  the 
LXX.  version  of  that  passage.    He  seems  to  be  the 

same  as  Ahi-ram,  DT^HS,  in  the  list  in  Num. 
xxvi.  38,  <and  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably  the  right 
name,  as  the  family  were  called  Ahiramites.  In  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called 

n^nS,  Aharah,  and  perhaps  also  HinS,  Ahoah, 
in  vef.  4  {'Axti,  LXX.,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic.  [  ?J 
'AXipiv),  "^tHW  ('Ax««£).  Ahiah.  ver.  7,  and  "inM 
CArfp),  Aher,  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  These  fluctuations 
in  the  orthography  seem  to  indicate  that  the  originiU 
copies  were  partly  eflhced  by  time  or  injury. 
[Hkciiki!:  Chuomcles.]  A.  C.  H. 

E'HUD  (l^nS  [union] :  ['Atifl,]  'AuS\  [Alex. 
A/jL(iS,  CIS;]  Joseph.  'H6vSr)s'  -^od,  [Ahi^l]),  like 
Oem,  an  hereditary  name  among  the  llenjaniites. 

1.  IChud,  the  son  of  Hilhan,  and  great-grandsoo 
of  Heiyaniin  the  Patriarch  (1  Chr.  vii.  10,  vill.  6^ 


Ji-  L'AibS  :  Aod.]  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera  (i^'^2  : 
rripi-  Gera  ;  three  others  of  the  name,  Gen.  xlvi. 
21;  2  Sam.  xvi.  5;  1  Chr.  viii.  3),  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Judg.  iii.  15,  marg.  "son  of  Jemini," 

but  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  sub  v.  ]^l2^D3),  the  second 
Judge  of  the  Israehte.?  (b.  c.  1336).  In  the  Bible 
he  is  not  called  a  Judge,  but  a  deliverer  (1.  c):  so 
Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix. 
27).  As  a  Benjamite  he  was  specially  chosen  to 
destroy  Eglon,  who  had  established  himself  in  Jer- 
icho, which  was  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that 
tribe.  [Eglox.]  In  Josephus  he  appears  as  a 
young  man  {veauias)-  He  was  very  strong,  and 
left-handed.  So  A.tV. ;  but  the  more  Uteral  ren- 
dering is,  as  in  margin,  "shut  of  his  right  hand." 
The  words  are  differently  rendered:  (1)  left- 
handed,  and  unable  to  use  his  right;  (2)  using  his 
left  hand  as  readily  as  his  right.  For  (1),  are 
Targum,  Joseph.,  Sjt.  (impotem),  Arab,  {aridum), 
and   Jewish    \vriter3    generally;    Cajet.,   Buxtorf, 

Parkh.,  Gesen.    (impeditus) :    derivation   of  "IISS 

from  "^t2S,  the  latter  only  in  Ps.  Ixix.  15,  where 
it  =  to  shut.  For  (2),  LXX.  ia.f/.(piSe^ios),  Vulg. 
(qui  ulrd'jue  manu  pro  dextrd  uttbntur),  Corn,  a 
Lap.,  Bonfrer,  Patrick  (cf.  irepiSe^ios,  Horn.  J  I. 
Kxi.  103,  Hipp.  Aph.  7,  43);  Judg.  xx.  IG,  sole  re- 
currence of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700  Benjamites, 
the  picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were  not  hkely 
to  be  chosen  for  a  physical  defect.     As  regards  Ps. 

Ixix.  15,  it   is  urged  that  "H^M  may  =  cm-ono  = 

aperio ;  hence  "^^W  ::=  apertus  =  expeditus,  q.  d. 
I'xpedild  dextrd  ;  or  if  "  clausus,"  clnusus  dextrd 
=  cinctiis  dex/rd  =  TrepiSe^ios,  ambidexter  (vid. 
Pol.  Syre.).  The  feint  of  drawing  the  dagger  from 
the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  is  consistent  with 
either  opinion.  For  Ehud's  adventures  see  Eo- 
L<JN;  and  for  the  period  of  eighty  years'  rest 
which  his  valor  is  said  to  have  procured  for  the  Is- 
raehtes,  see  Judges.  T.  E.  B. 

E'KER  ("^i7.^  [a,  rootinff  up, -peril.  =^one trans- 
pi  inted,  foreif/ner]:  'AKSp;  [Comp.  'I/cap :] 
Achar),  a  descendant  of  Judah  through  the  fami- 
lies of  Ilezron  and  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

EK'REBEL  ('E/cpeiS^A.;  [Vat.  Sin.  E-ype- 
SrjA:]   Pesh.  >L::5;ji^,  Ecrabat:  Vulg.  omits), 

a  place  named  in  Jud.'  vii.  18  only,  as  "  near  to 
Chusi,  which  is  on  the  brook  Mochraur;"  appar- 
ently somewhere  in  the  hill  country  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  of  Dothain. 
The  Syriac  reading  of  the  word  points  to  the  place 
Acrabbein,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomns- 
ticon  as  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Acrab.iltine, 
and  still  standing  as  Akrubih,  about  G  miles  south- 
east of  Nnhliis  (Shechem),  in  the  Wndy  Makfu- 
riyeh,  on  the  road  to  the  Jordan  valley  ('\"an  de 
Velde,  ii.  304,  and  Map).  Though  frequently 
mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  4,  iii.  3, 
§  5,  Ac),  neither  the  place  nor  the  district  are 
named  in  the  Bible,  and  they  must  not  be  con- 
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«  *  There  is  a  play  on  this  meaning  as  well  as  the 
Bound  of  the  name  in  Zeph.  ii.  4  ("m^^l  1'^"1|7^), 
jiily  slightly  apparent  in  the  A.  V.  The  Vulg.  reminds 
J*  of  the  verbal  assonance  in  its  Accaron  eradicabitur. 

II. 
b  The  LXX.  in  both  M3S.,  and  .losephas  (Ant.  vi. 
44 


founded  with  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  south 
of  Judah.   [Akhabbim;  Ak.vbattixe;  Maaleh- 

ACKABBIM.]  G. 

EK'RON  (V'^"'r?^  [eradication  «] :  ^  'A*cia*- 
pcvi/'i  [1  Sam.  V.  10,  xvii.  52>st.  Rom.  Vat.  Alex. 
'AffKo-Awi/;  so  Pom.  Vat.  1  Sam.  vi.  IG,  vii.  14 j 
Jer.  XXV.  20,  FA.i  AKKapai']  Accaron  [in  Josh, 
xix.  43,  Acron] ),  one  of  the  five  towns  iJelonging 
to  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  Like  the  other 
Philistine  cities  its  situation  was  in  the  Shefelah. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  [11,]  45,  46; 
Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  his  north  border,  the  boundary  running 
from  thence  to  the  sea  at  J.vbxeel  (  Yebna).  We 
afterwards,  however,  find  it  mentioned  among  the 
cities  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  But  it  mattered 
little  to  which  tribe  it  nominally  belonged,  for  be- 
fore the  monarchy  it  was  again  in  full  possession 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  v  10).  Ekron  was  the 
last  place  toVhich  the  ark  was  carried  before  its 
return  to  Israel,  and  the  mortality  there  in  conse- 
quence seems  to  have  been  more  deadly  than  at 
either  Ashdod  or  Gath.''  From  Eki'on  to  Bkth- 
SHEJIESH  was  a  straight  highway.  Henceforward 
Ekron  appears  to  have  remained  uninterruptedly  in 
the  hands  of  the  PhiUstines  (1  .Sam.  xvii.  52;  2 
K.  i.  2,  16;  Jer.  xxv.  20).  Except  tlie  casual 
mention  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal-zel)uli  existing  there 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3,  6,  16),  there  is  notiiini;  to  distinguish 
Ekron  from  any  other  town  of  this  district  —  it 
was  the  scene  of  no  occurrence,  and  the  native 
place  of  no  man  of  fame  in  any  way.  The  follow- 
ing complete  the  references  to  it,  [1  Sam.  vi.  16, 
17,  vii.  14;]  Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix. 
5,  7. 

''Akb\  the  modern  representative  of  Ekron,  lies 
at  about  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Ii  imleli,  and  3  due  E. 
of  Yebnn,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  important 
valley  Wady  Surar.  "  The  village  contains  about 
50  mud  houses,  without  a  remnant  of  antiquity, 
except  two  large  finely  built  wells."  The  plain 
south  is  rich,  liut  immediately  round  the  village  it 
has  a  dreary,  forsaken  appearance,  only  relieved  by 
a  few  scattered  stunted  trees  (I'orter,  Haiulb.  p. 
275;  and  see  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  1G9;  Rob.  ii.  228). 
In  proximity  to  .labneh  (  Yebwt )  and  Beth-shemesb 
{Aia  )5/(ews),  >4A7'/- agrees  with  the  requirements  of 
Eki-on  in  the  O.  T.,  and  also  with  the  indications 
of  the  Onoiniisticon  (s.  v.  Accaron).  Jerome 
there  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Turris  Strato 
nis,  Csesarea,  was  Ekron. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  Accaron  (1 
Mace.  X.  89,  only)  bestowed  with  its  borders  (ri 
opia  alirris)  by  Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan  Mac- 
cabaeus  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  It  was  known 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  same  name.  (See 
the  quotation  in  Rob.  ii.  228,  note- ) 

The  word  Ekkokites  appears  in  Josh.  xiii.  3, 
and  1  Sam.  v.  10.     In  the  former  it  should  be  sin- 


gular- 


the  Ekronite ;  "  in  the  latter  C3"1J717. 

'  g!  ' 


§  1),  substitute  Ascalon  for  Ekron  throughout  this 
passage  (1  Sam.  v  10-12).  In  support  of  this  it 
should  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  golden  trespass  offerings  were  given  for  Aske- 
lon,  though  it  is  omitted  from  the  detailed  narrative 
of  the  journeyings  of  the  ark.  There  are  other  im- 
portant difTerenccM  between  the  L.VX.  and  Hebrew 
texts  of  this  transaction.     See  especially  ver.  fi 
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EKTIONITES,        THE         C^lipV^' 

C^P^i^yri:  (5 'A/CKopa.n'rr)s,  ol  'Ao-KoAtuj/iTai; 
[\';it.  -vei-;  Coiiip.  'AKafXcvlrai-]  Accaronike). 
The  inhabitants  of  Ekroii  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  v. 
10).  In  the  Litter  passjiyc  the  LXX.  read  "  Esh- 
kalonites."  W.  A.  W. 

E'LA  ('HA.a:  Jolamnn),  1  Esdr.  ix.  27. 
[El.vm.] 

EL' ADAH  (rriVbs  [whom  God  adorits ;  or 
A7'«  (God's)  '(<f(Ve,  FiirstJ  :  'EAaSo,  [Vat.  Aao5o;] 
Alex.  E\eo5a:  /•■Indii),  a  descendant  of  Ephraini 
through  Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 

E'LAH.  1.  ir\bi^  [oak OT terebinth]: 'H\d; 
Joseph.  "HAaj/os:  A7a),  the  son  and  successor  of 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel  (1  K.  xvi.  8-U);  his  reign 
lasted  for  little  more  than  a  )e;ir  (comp.  ver.  8  with 
10).  He  was  killed,  while  drunk,  \>y  Zimri,  in  the 
house  of  his  steward  Arza,  who  was  probably  a 
confederate  in  the  plot.  This  occurred,  according 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  12,  §  4),  while  his  army  and 
olficers  were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon. 

2.  Father  of  Iloshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (2 
K.  XV.  30,  xvii.  1).  W.  L.  B. 

E'LAH.  1.  [ribt^  [oak OT  terebinth]  I'HKds; 
[in  1  Chr.  'H\ds,  Comp.  Aid.  'HAoO  /-"^'Oi  one 
of  the  dukes  of  lidom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41;  1  Chr.  i. 
52;.  By  Knobel  (Genesis,  ad  loc.)  the  name  is 
compared  with  Math  on  the  Red  Sea.     [Duke.] 

2.  Shimei  ben-ELah  (accur.  Ela,  S7S:  'HAa) 
was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin  (1 
K.  iv.  18). 

3.  i'ASd;  [Vat.  HpaSot,  HAo;  Comp. 'HAa':] 
Alex.  AAo),  a  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephumieh 
(1  Chr.  iv.  15).  His  sons  were  called  Kenaz  or 
L'knaz;  but  the  words  may  be  taken  as  if  Ken.oz 
was,  with  I'.lali,  a  son  of  Caleb.  The  names  of 
botii  I'Jah  and  Kenaz  appear  amongst  the  Edomite 
"  dukes." 

4.  ('HA&i;  [Vat.  cm.;]  Alex.  HAo),  son  of 
L-c/i,  a  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8),  and  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  at  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

E'LAH, THE  VALLEY  OF  (nbSH  ppy 
=  Vdlley  of  the  Ttvehiidh  :  {^  /coiAas  'HAo,  or 
TTJj  Spv6s,  once  iv  tj?  KoiKaSr-  VkUIs  Terebinlhi), 
a  valley  in  (not  "  by|"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it)  wliicli 
the  Israelites  were  encami)ed  against  the  I'hilistines 
when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  10). 
It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(xxi.  y).  We  have  only  tlie  most  general  indica- 
tions of  its  position.  It  Lay  somewhere  near  Socoii 
of  Judah,  and  .\/.ekali,  and  was  ne;\rer  Ekron  than 
any  other  I'hilistine  town.  So  nmch  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  Socoh  has 
been  with  great  proliability  identified  with  Siiwti- 
kvh,  near  to  Jhil  Nel'if,  some  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  on  tlie  road  to  Ihit  Jibiin  and  (Jaza, 
among  the  more  western  of  the  liills  of  Judah,  not 
far  from  where  they  begin  to  descend  into  the  great 
I'hiUstine  I'Liin.  Tlie  village  stands  on  the  south 
slopes  of  the  H'udij  es-Snml,  or  Vidley  of  the  Aca- 
cia, which  runs  oti"  in  a  N.  \V.  dinrtion  across  the 
plain  to  tiie  sea  just  above  Ashdod.  Below 
Suwelkeh  it  is  joine<l  by  two  other  wiidys,  large 
though  inferior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junction 
of  the  three  forms  a  consiilerable  open  sjiace  of  not 
«88  tiian  a  mile  wi<le.  cultivate<l  in  fields  of  grain. 
lu  tlie  centre  is  a  wide  torrent  lied  thickly  strewed 
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with  round  pebbles,  and  bordered  bv  the  scarii 
bushes  Irom  which  the  valley  derives  its  present 
name. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  th« 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has  cliangcd  its  name 
and  is  now  called  after  another  kind  of  tree,  but 
the  terebinth  {But in)  appears  to  be  plentiful  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  of  the  largest  specimens  in 
Palestine  still  stands  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  spot.  A  mile  down  the  valley  from 
ISuweikeh  is  'J\ll  Z'tkitriijeh,  which  Schwarz  (p. 
102)  and  \'an  de  VeUle  propose  to  identify  with 
Azekah.  If  this  could  be  maiiiUiined,  the  site  of 
the  valley  miglit  be  regarded  as  certain.  Ekron  is 
17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  12  miles,  distant  from 
Socoh.  Eor  the  valley,  see  Mob.  ii.  20,  21 ;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  I'Jl;  I'Drter,  Unndb.  pp.  249,  250, 
280.  [See  also  Hitter's  Geoyr.  of  Palestine, 
Gage's  trans,  iii.  241 ;  Porter's  hiant  Cities,  &c., 
p.  222;  Itob.  Phys.  Gioijr.  p.  117;  and  the  refer- 
ences under  Davii>,  at  the  end.] 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topograpliical  indications 
of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  which  it  is  very  desirable  should 
be  carefully  examined  on  the  spot.  'The  Philistines 
were  between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  Ephes-dam- 
mim,  or  Pas-dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wady,  while  the  Israehtes  were  in  the 

'.'  valley  "  (p^2^)  of  the  terebinth,  or  rather  on  the 
mountain  on  the  N.  side,  and  "the  ravine  "or 
"  the  glen"  (W^SH),  was  between  the  two  armiea 
(ver.  2,  3).  Again  (ver.  52),  the  Israelites  pursued 
the  Philistines  "  till  you  come  to  '  the  ravine  '  " 
(the  same  word).  There  is  evidently  a  marked 
difi[erence  between  the  "  valley  "  and  the  "  ravine," 
and  a  little  attention  on  the  spot  might  do  much 
towards  elucidating  this,  and  settUng  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  place. 

The  traditional  "  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  "  is 
the  Wadij  Beit  [lanmi,  which  lies  about  4  miles 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
road  to  NM  Samuel.  The  scene  of  David's  con- 
ilict  is  pointed  out  a  little  north  of  the  "  Tombs 
of  the  Judges  "  and  close  to  the  traces  of  the  old 
paved  road.  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  otherwise  does  not  correspond  with  the 
narrative  of  tlie  text.  G. 

E'LAM  (nb">3? :  [in  Gen.,]  'EAcJyu,  [Alex. 
AtAoju;  in  1  Chr.,  Jer.  xlix.,  I-lz.,  Dan.  (Theodot.), 
AiAdju;  in  Jer.  xxv.  25,  Alex.i  FA.i  omit,  .Mex.'-' 
.Md.  AaiiaV.  in  Is.,  h'om.  EAa/irroi;  xi.  11,  Vat. 
AiAOiUfirai,  Alex.  AiAa^iTai;  xxi.  2,  xxii.  G,  Vat. 
Alex.  EAOiUeiTOi;  Dan.  viii.  2  (LXX.),  'EAu^uatj:] 
AUani  [(Jen.  xiv.  Klumitte;  Jer.  xxv.  25,  EUtm]), 
like  Aram,  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name 
of  a  man  —  the  son  of  Sheni  (Gen.  x.  22;  1  Chr. 
i.  17).  Commonly,  however,  it  is  used  as  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  country  (t!en.  xiv.  1,  9;  Is.  xi.  11, 
xxi.  2,  [xxii.  G;J  Jer.  xxv.  2.5,  xlix.  34-39;  Ez. 
xxxii.  24;  Dan.  viii.  2),  and  will  be  so  treated  io 
this  article. 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  prov- 
ince lying  south  of  Assyria,  and  east  af  Persia 
Proper,  to  which  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of 
Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  Ac),  and  which  is  termed 
Susis  or  Susiana  by  the  geographers  (.Slrab.  xv.  3, 
§  12;  Pfolem.  vi.  3,  &c.).  It  includes  a  portion 
of  the  mountainous  country  separatiii:;  between  ths 
Meso|)olamian  plain  and  the  high  table-land  of 
Iran^  together  with  a  fertile  and  valuable  low  tract 
at  the  foot  of  the  ranue  between  it  and  the  Tigris. 
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The  passage  of  Daniel  (viii.  2)  which  places  Shu- 
ihan  (Susa)  in  "the  province  of  Elani,"  may  be 
regarded  as  decisive  of  tliis  identification,  which  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  frequent  mention  of  Ely- 
ma^ans  in  tliis  district  (Strab.  xi.  13,  §  6,  xvi.  1, 
§  17;  Ptolera.  vi.  3;  FUn.  //.  A^.  vi.  26,  &c.),  as 
well  as  by  the  combinations  in  which  Elam  is  found 
in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1;  Is.  xxi.  2;  Ez.  xxxii. 
24).  It  appears  from  Gen.  x.  22  that  this  coun- 
try was  originally  peopled  by  descendants  of  Shem, 
closely  allied  to  the  Aramteans  (Syrians)  and  the 
Assyrians;  and  from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12  it  is  evident 
that  by  the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  important 
power  had  been  built  up  in  the  same  region.  Not 
only  is  "  Chedor-laomer,  king  of  Elam,"  at  the 
head  of  a  settled  government,  and  able  to  make 
war  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  his 
own  country,  but  he  manifestly  exercises  a  su- 
premacy over  a  number  of  other  kings,  among 
whom  we  even  find  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinni;  or 
Babylonia.  It  is  plain  then  that  at  this  early  time 
the  predominant  power  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was 
Elam,  which  for  a  while  held  the  place  possessed 
earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10),  and  later  by  either 
Babylon  or  AssjTia.  Discoveries  made  in  the  coun- 
try itself  confirm  this  view.  They  exhibit  to  us 
Susa,  the  Elamitic  capital,  as  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  the  East,  and  show  its  monarchs  to 
have  maintained,  throughout  almost  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  greatness,  a  quasi- 
independent  position.  Traces  are  even  thought  to 
have  been  found  of  Chedor-laomer  himself,  whom 
some  are  inclined  to  identify  with  an  early  Babylo- 
nian iwonarch,  who  is  called  the  "  Ravager  of  the 
West,"  and  whose  name  reads  as  Kudur-mapula. 
The  Elamitic  empire  established  at  this  time  was, 
however,  but  of  short  duration.  Babylon  and  As- 
syria proved  on  the  whole  stronger  powers,  and 
Elam  during  the  period  of- their  greatness  can  only 
be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  their  feudatories. 
Like  the  other  subject  nations  she  retained  her  own 
monarchs,  and  from  time  to  time,  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  space,  asserted  and  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence. But  generally  she  was  content  to  ac- 
knowledge one  or  other  of  the  two  leading  powers 
as  her  suzerain.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Assyrian 
period  she  is  found  aUied  with  Babylon,  and  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Assyria;  but  she  seems  to 
have  declined  in  strength  after  the  Assyrian  empire 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
arose  upon  its  ruins.  Elam  is  clearly  a  "  province  " 
of  Babylonia  in  Belshazzar's  time  (Dan.  viii.  2), 
and  we  may  presume  that  it  had  been  subject  to 
Babylon  at  least  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
[Elymais.]  The  desolation  which  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
30-34)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24-2.5)  foresaw,  was 
probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed  the  last 
semblance  of  Elamitic  independence.  It  is  uncer- 
tain at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to  their 
empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  dominion 
together  with  Babylon;  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined  the 
Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi.  2,  xxii.  6)  seems  to  speak 
af  Elam  as  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of  Baby- 
on  ;  and  unless  we  are  to  regard  him  with  our 
translators  as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we 
<nust  suppose  that  on  the  advance  of  Cyrus  and  his 
Investment  of  the  Chaldajan  capital,  Elam  made 
jommon  cause  with  the  assailants.  She  now  be- 
lame  merged  ,n  the  Persian  empire,  forming  a  dis- 
•jnct  satrapy  (Herod  iii.  91),  and  furnishing  to  the 
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crown  an  annual  tribute  of  300  talents.  Susa,  hei 
capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire,  a 
curious  circumstance,  the  causes  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered.  [Siiushan.]  This  mark  of 
favor,  did  not,  however,  prevent  revolts.  Not  only 
was  the  Magian  revolution  organized  and  carried 
out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least 
two  Elamitic  revolts  in  the  early  part  of  the  reigri 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Behistun  Inscr.  col.  i.  par. 
Ifi,  and  col.  ii.  par.  3).  After  these  futile  efforts, 
Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection,  and,  as  a  Per- 
sian province,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  empire. 
It  has  been  already  observed  that  Elam  is  called 
Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Susiana  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers.  The  latter  is  a  term  formed 
artificially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  former  is 
a  genuine  territorial  title,  and  marks  probably  au 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
Elamites,  a  Semitic  people,  who  were  the  primitive 
inhabitants  (Gen.  x.  22),  appear  to  have  been  in- 
vaded and  conquered  at  a  very  early  time  by  a 
Hamitic  or  Cushite  race  from  Babylon,  which  was 
the  ruling  element  in  the  territory  from  a  date 
anterior  to  Chedor-laomer.  These  C«^//ites  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  CVs.sians  (KiVtrtoj),  or  6V;s.s;€ans 
{Ko(T(Ta.loi)i  and  formed  the  dominant  race,  whQe 
the  Elamites  or  Elyma;ans  were  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition. In  Scripture  the  country  is  called  by  its 
primitive  title  without  reference  to  subsequent 
changes;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of 
Memnon  and  his  Ethiopinns  are  based  upon  this 
Cushite  conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians 
or  Cossseans  of  Susiana  with  the  Cushite  mhabitants 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  G.  R. 

2.  ['laiAct^;  Alex.,  by  inclusion  of  prec.  name, 
\ivovf]\(x}\a)x-^  A  Korhite  Levite,  fifth  son  of 
Meshelemiah;  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph  [sons  of 
Asaph],  in  the  time  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  3). 

3.  [Ai'\a;u;  Alex.  ArjXa/i-]  A  chief  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamm,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1 
Chr.  viii.  24). 

4.  ("AiXcifi,  [Alxdn,]  'nxd/i;  [in  Ezr.  ii.  7, 
Vat.  MaKa/j.;  wii.  7,  Vat.  HAa;  Neh.  vii.  12,  FA. 
EA.aju;  1  Esdr.  v.  12,  Vat.  loia/xov;  viii.  33,  Ales. 
EAa/U,  Vat.  (with  foil,  word)  Aoyueo-jos :]  ^Siain 
[in  Ezr.  viii.  7,  Alam ;  1  Esdr.  v.  12,  Bemu,  viii. 
33,  Sala].)  "Children  [sons]  of  Elam,"  Bene- 
Elum,  to  the  number  of  1254,  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  7;  Neh.  vii.  12;  1 
Esdr.  v.  12),  and  a  further  detachment  of  71  men 
with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  7;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  33).  It  was  one  of  this  family,  She- 
chaniah,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged  Ezra  in  his 
efforts  against  the  indiscriminate  marriages  of  the 

people  (x.  2,  Cefib,  D^"127,  01am),  and  six  of  the 
Bene-Elam  accordingly  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (x.  20).  Elam  occurs  amongst  the  names 
of  those,  the  chief  of  the  people,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  The  lists 
of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregular  mixture  of  the  names  of  places  and  of 
persons.  In  the  former,  ver.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places;  3-19,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  jtlaces,  and 
are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  place  as  Elam 
is  mentioned  as  in  I'alestine,  either  in  the  Bible  or 
in  the  Oiwmasticon  of  Easebius,  nor  has  since  been 
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diflcovered  as  existing  in   the  country.     We  may  ] 
therefore  conclude  tliat  it  was  a  person. 

5.  In  tlie  same  lists  is  a  second  Ekm,  whose  | 
ions,  to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case,  j 
returned  with  Zeruiibabel  (Ezr.  ii.  31 ;  Neh.  vii.  j 
34),  and  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called 

"  the  other  Elam  "  ("IHW  C^"*!?  :  'HXa/xap, 
'HKa/xadp;  [C'onip.  'H\ojU  and  AlXafi  (Ttfjos'-] 
A^luiii  abtr).  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is 
curious,  and  also  suspicious. 

6.  [Kom.  Vat.  om. ;  Alex.  AiXafj.;  Comp.  Aid. 
'E\d/x'-  yElain.]  One  of  the  priests  who  accom- 
panied Nehemiali  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42).  G. 

EXAMITES  {t^?.'?^?'  :  [Vat.  HAa^uaioi  for 
Aavaloi;  Comp.  'EA-ajurroi ;]  'E\v/j.a7ot,  Strab. 
Ptol. :  yElnmitije).  This  word  is  found  only  in 
Ezra,  iv.  'J;  and  is  omitted  in  tliat  place  by  the 
Septuagint  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it  as  a 
gloss  upon  '•  Susanchites,"  which  baxl  occurred  only 
a  little  before.  The  Elamites  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  l-llarn ;  they  were 
descendants  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  drew  their  name 
from  an  actual  man,  Mam  (Gen.  x.  22).  It  has 
been  observed  in  the  preceding  article  that  the 
Elamites  yielded  before  a  ( 'ossaan  or  Cushite  in- 
vasion. They  ajjpear  to  have  been  driven  in  part 
to  the  mountains,  where  Strabo  p'aces  them  (xi. 
13,  §  «:  xvi.  1,  §  17),  in  part  to  the  coast,  where 
tliey  are  located  hy  Ptolemy  (vi.  3).  Little  is 
known  of  their  manners  and  customs,  or  of  their 
ethnic  character.  Strabo  says  they  were  skiUfiU 
archers  (xv.  3,  §  10),  and  with  this  agree  the 
notices  b<jth  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of 
whom  speaks  of  "  the  bow  of  Elam  "  (xlix.  35), 
while  the  former  says  that  "  Elam  bare  the  quiver" 
(xxii.  G).  Isaiah  adds  also  in  this  place,  that  they 
fought  both  on  horseback  and  from  chariots.  They 
appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  with 
peculiar  tenacity;  for  it  is  plain  from  the  mention 
of  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (.Vets  ii.  9),  that 
they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own  language, 
and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy  more 
tlian  a  century  later  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossaans.  In  Jud. 
i.  G  the  name  is  given  in  the  (jreek  form  :xs  Ei.y- 

BI.KAN.S.  G.    K. 

EL'ASAH  (nb2?bW  [God  crenleiQ:  'H\- 
affd-  Ki'isn).  1.  One  of  the  Bene-Pashur  [sons 
of  PashurJ,  a  priest,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  Gentile  wife  (lizra,  x.  22).  In  the  apocry- 
phal Esdras,  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Talsas. 

2.  ('EA.eao-oi',  Alex.  EAfoo-ap;  [KA.  EA.€a^ap; 
Omp.  'EAeaira] ).  Son  of  Shai)lian  ;  one  of  the  two 
men  wlio  were  sent  on  a  mission  by  King  Zedekiah 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Ikbylon  after  the  first  de- 
portation from  Jerusalem,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  took  charge  of  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  the 
Prophet  to  the  cai)tives  in  IJabylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

IClasuli  is  precisely  the  .same  name  as  Ei.kasaii, 
the  latter  being  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

K'LATH,  E'LOTH  (nb"'S,  Hlb^S  [trees, 
wrh.  pnlm-trees,  Ges. ;  the  former  a  collective  sin- 
giilar,  and  hence  =  plural]:  Al\cop,A'i\(i6;  [A'lKwd; 
2  K.  xiv.  22,  Vat.  AiKwfi.,  Alex.  EAoS;  2  K.  xvi. 
8,  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  Alex.  AiAa^:]  Joseph.  Aiil. 
Ai\aK^:  Kl'ith,  Ailnth.  ylCUitli,  Aila),  the  name 
»f  a  >nvn  of  the  land  of  lulom,  commonly  men- 
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tioned  together  with  Eziongkbi  a,  jind  situate  at 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  was  thence 
called  the  I'Uanitic  Gulf.  It  first  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii.  8),  and  in 
later  times  nui.'jt  have  come  under  the  rule  of  David 
in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom,  when  "  he 
put  garrisons  in  Etlom,  throughout  all  Edom  put 
he  garrisons,  and  all  they  of  Edom  became  David's 
servants"  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  We  find  the  place 
named  again  in  connection  with  Solomon's  navy, 
"  in  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore 
of  the  lied  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (1  K.  ix. 
20;  cf.  2  Chr.  viii.  17).  It  was  apparently  included 
in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Joram  recorded  in  2 
K.  viii.  20;  but  it  was  taken  by  Azariah,  who 
"built  Elath,  and  restored  it  to  Judah"  (xiv.  22; 
[2  Chr.  xxvi.  2J ).  After  this,  however,  "  lleziu 
king  of  Syria  recovered  Elatii,  and  drave  out  the 
Jews  from  Elath,  and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath 
and  dwelt  there  to  this  day"  (xvi.  6).  I'Vom  this 
time  the  place  is  not  mentioned  until  the  Roman 
period,  during  which  it  became  a  frontier  town  of 
the  south,  and  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop. 

The  Arabic  name  is  L'yleh  y  xJoij. 

In  the  geography  of  Arabia,  Eyieh  forms  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the  Hijaz 
(El-ilakreezee,  Khitat ;  and  Marasu/,  s.  v. ;  cf. 
Arabia),  and  is  connected  with  some  points  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  According  to  several  native 
writers  the  district  of  Eyleh  was,  in  very  ancient 
times,  peopled  by  the  Sameyda",  said  to  be  a  tril>e 
of  the  Amalekites  (the  first  Amalek).  T4e  fawn 
itself,  however,  is  stated  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Eyleh,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-Makreezee's 
K/iiUit,  8.  v. ;  Caussin's  /-.'ssni  stir  I'JJist.  dts  ArnOei, 
i.  23).  The  Amalekites,  if  we  may  credit  tlie 
writings  of  Arab  histoaans,  passed  in  tlie  earhest 
times  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Gull' 
through  the  peninsula  (sjireading  over  the  greater 
part  of  it),  and  thence  finally  passed  into  Araiiia 
Petra?a.  Euture  researches  nsay  trace  in  these 
fragments  of  primeval  tradition  the  origin  of  the 
Phoenicians,  ilerodotus  seems  to  strengthen  such 
a  supposition  when  lie  says  that  the  latter  people 
came  from  the  Eryiliraan  Sea.  Were  the  I'ha-ni- 
eians  a  mixed  Cushite  .settlement  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  carried  with  tiiem  the  known  maritime 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that  stock,  developed 
in  tlie  great  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  in  that  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  link  between  their  extreme 
eastern  and  western  settlements,  in  the  fleets  that 
sailed  from  Eziongeljer  and  Elath,  and  from  the 
southern  ports  of  the  Yemen';'  [See  Akauia; 
Cai'Iitok;  Mizkaim.]  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Tyrian  sailors  manned  tlie  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jehoshaphat. 

I5y  the  (Jreeks  and  E'omana,  Elath  w.ns  called 
'EAdva  (Ptol.  V.  17,  §  1),  AlXava  (Strabo,  xvi. 
708;  Plin.  v.  12,  vi.  32).  Under  their  rule  it 
lost  its  former  importance  with  the  transference  of 
its  trade  to  other  ports,  such  as  lierciiice,  Myos 
Hormos,  and  Arsinoe;  but  in  Mohammedan  times 
it  again  became  a  jilace  of  some  note.  It  is  now 
quite  insignificant.  It  lies  on  the  route  of  the 
Egyptian  jiilgrim-caravan,  and  the  mount ain-road, 
or  'Akaliah  named  after  it,  was  improve<i.  or  recon- 
structed, by  Ahmad  Ibn-Toohwn,  who  ruled  Egypt 
from  about  a.  d.  840  to  848.  E.  S.  1*. 

•  Near  the  present  'Aknhnli.  at  the  hea<l  of  the 
1  Elanitic  (iulf,  are  "  exten.sive  mounds  of  rubbish 
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indicting  that  a  very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly 
perished,"  remains  which  Ur.  Kobinson  supposes 
to  mark  the  site  of  Elath  {BM.  Ees.  i.  241,  1st 
ed.).  Stanley  (S.  4-  P.  p.  84)  thinks  that  Elath 
stood  ou  the  spot  where  ^Akabah  itself  now  stands. 
See  also  Burekhardt's  Eeistn,  p.  828.  It  may  be 
coirect  to  combine  the  two  statements,  inasmuch 
as  the  ancient  town  may  have  embraced  a  wider 
circuit  than  its  modern  successor.  The  propriety 
of  tlie  ancient  name  (see  its  import  above)  is  at- 
tested by  the  palm-groves  still  found  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. H. 

EL-BETHTEL  (bSTT^^  bs=  God  of 
the  House  of  God:  LXX.,  both  MSS.  omit  the 
"  El,"  Bai07J\;  and  so  also  Vulg.,  Doinus  Dei,  Syr. 
and  Arabic  versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  ap- 
peared to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esau  (Gen. 
XXXV.  7).  This  account  differs  from  the  more  de- 
tailed narrative  in  chap,  xxviii.,  inasmuch  as  it 
places  the  bestowal  of  the  name  after  the  return 
from  Mesopotamia.  A  third  version  of  the  trans- 
action is  given  in  xxxv.  15.  [Bethel,  where  see 
tuitt,  Amer.  ed.]  G. 

ELCI'A  ('EA/ci'a),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1);  what  Hebrew  name  the 
word  represents  is  doubtful.  Hilkiah  is  probably 
Chelkias,  two  steps  back  in  the  genealogy.  The 
Syriac  version  [with  5  Greek  JMSS.]  has  Elkana. 
In  the  Vulgate  the  names  are  hopelessly  altered. 

EL'DAAH  (n27"jbSI,  whom  God  calls  [Ges.; 
the  knowinrj  one,  Fiirst]  :  'EKSayd,  'EA.5a5a; 
[in  1  Chr.  Vat.,  EWaSa,  Alex.  E\5aa:]  Kldaa  ; 
Gen.  XKV.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  the  last,  in  order,  of 
the  sons  of  Midian.  The  name  does  not  occur 
except  in  the  two  lists  of  Midian's  offspring;  and 
no  satisfactory  trace  of  the  tribe  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  taken  the  appellation  has  yet  been 
found.  E.  S.  P. 

EL'DAD  and  ME'DAD  ("f^^-]?  {jchom 
God  loves,  Ges.]:  'EAoaS  kuI  McoSaS:  F.hlad  ei 
Afedad),  two  of  the  70  elders  to  wlioni  was  com- 
municated the  prophetic  power  of  Moses  (Num.  xi. 
16,  26).  Although  their  names  were  upon  the  list 
which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi.  20 ),  they  did  not 
repair  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  to  the  taber- 
nacle, but  continued  to  prophesy  in  tlie  camp. 
Moses  being  requested  by  Joshua  to  forbid  this, 
refused  to  do  so,  and  expressed  a  wsh  that  the 
gift  of  prophecy  might  be  diffused  throughout  the 
people.  The  great  fact  of  the  passage  is  the  more 
general  distribution  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which 
had  hitherto  been  concentrated  in  Moses ;  and  the 
implied  sanction  of  a  tendency  to  separate  the  exer- 
cise of  this  gift  from  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  to  make  it  more  generally  available  for  the 
enlightenment  and  instruction  of  the  Israelites,  a 
tendency  which  afterwards  led  to  the  establishment 
of  "  schools  of  the  prophets."  The  circumstance 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Jewish  tradition 
»hat  all  prophetic  inspiration  emanated  originally 
from  Moses,  and  was  transmitted  from  him  by  a 
legitimate  succession  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ca])- 
i»ity.  The  nwde  of  prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad 
ftnd  Medad  was  probably  the  extempore  production 
of  hymns,  chant&l  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond): 
eomp.  the  case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  11. 

From  Num.  x     -25,  it  appears  that  the  gift  was 
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not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  coi.iinucus  energy 
though  only  occasionally  developed  in  action. 

T.  E.  B. 

ELDER  ("Ii2J:  irpea-fivrepos-  senior).  The 
term  elder  or  old  man,  as  the  Hebrew  literally  im- 
ports, was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an  official  title, 
among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations. 
It  applied  to  various  offices;  Eliezer,  for  instance, 
is  described  as  the  "  old  man  of  the  house,"  i.  e. 
the  mnjor-fhmo  (Gen.  xxiv.  2) ;  the  officers  of  Ph!v- 
raoh's  household  (Gen.  1.  7 ),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
David"s  head  servants  (2  Sam.  xii.  17)  were  so 
termed ;  while  in  Ez.  xxvii.  9,  the  "  old  men  of 
Gebal "  are  the  master-tcoi-knun.  As  betokening 
a  jx)litical  office,  it  applied  not  only  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  I.  7),  the  Moabitea 
and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7).  Wherever  a  pa«- 
triarchal  system  is  in  force,  the  office  of  the  etder 
will  be  foimd,  as  the  keystone  of  the  social  and  po- 
Utical  fabric ;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day  among  the 
Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  ( =  the  old  man)  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  tribe.  That  the  title 
originally  had  reference  to  age,  is  obvious;  and  age 
was  naturally  a  concomitant  of  the  office  at  all  pe- 
riods (Josh.  xxiv.  31;  1  K.  xii.  6),  even  when  the 
term  had  acquired  its  secondary  sense.  At  what 
period  the  transition  occurred,  in  other  words,  when 
the  word  elder  acquired  an  official  signification,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  e;irUest  notice  of  the 
elders  acting  in  concert  as  a  ^x)litical  body  is  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  We  need  not  assume  that 
the  order  was  then  called  into  existence,  but  rather 
that  Moses  availed  himself  of  an  institution  already 
existing  and  recognized  by  his  countrymen,  and 
that,  m  short,  "  the  elders  of  Israel  "  (Ex.  iii.  16, 
iv.  29)  had  been  the  senate  (yepoua-ia,  LXX.)  of 
the  people,  ever  since  they  had  become  a  people. 
The  position  which  the  elders  held  in  the  Mosaic 
constitution,  and  more  particularly  m  relation  to 
the  people,  is  described  under  Congregation; 
they  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  so  much 
so  that  elders  and  people  are  occasionally  used  as 
equivalent  terms  (comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  with  2,  19, 
21;  1  Sam.  viii.  4,  with  7,  10,  19).  Their  author- 
ity was  undefined,  and  extended  to  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  pubUc  weal ;  nor  did  the  people  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  their  acts,  even  when  they 
disapproved  of  them  (.Fosh.  ix.  18).  When  the 
tribes  became  settled,  the  elders  were  distinguished 
by  different  titles  according  as  they  were  aeting  as 
national  representatives  ("  elders  of  Israel,"  1  Sam. 
iv.  3;  IK.  viii.  1,  3;  "of  the  land,"  1  K.  xx.  7, 
"of  Judah,'"  2  K.  xxiii.  1;  Ez.  viii.  1),  as  district 
governors  over  the  several  tribes  (Deut.  xxxi.  28 ;  2 
Sam.  xix.  11),  or  as  local  magistrates  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  appointed  in  conformity  with  Deut 
xvi.  18,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and 
administer  justice  (Ueut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  3  fF.,  xxii. 
1-5;  Ruth  iv.  9,  11;  1  K.  xxi.  8;  Jud.  x.  6); 
their  number  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1 
Sam.  XXX.  26  ff.  They  retained  their  position  un- 
der all  the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  under- 
went: under  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7,  viii.  14,  xL 
5;  1  Sam.  iv.  3,  viii.  4);  mider  the  kings  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  4;  1  K.  xii.  6,  xs.  8,  xxi.  11);  during  the 
Captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  1;  Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1); 
subsequently  to  the  return  (Ezr.  v.  5,  vi.  7,  14,  x. 
8,  14) ;  under  the  Maccabees,"  when  they  were  de 


«  Some  difficulty  arises  at  this  period  from  the  no- 
tice in  1  Mace.  xiv.  28  of  a  double   body,  apxovreq 
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Kiibed  sonielitnes  as  the  stmiit  \,ytf>ovffra,  1  Mace, 
lii.  G;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  ii,  xi.  27;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  §  3),  sometimes  hy  their  ordinary  title  (1 
Mace.  vii.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35);  and,  lastly,  at  tlie 
somuiencement  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  are 
noticed  as  a  distinct  hody  from  the  Sanhedrim,  but 
connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes  whence  its 
members  were  selected,  and  always  acting  in  con- 
junction with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 
[Saniiedhim.]  Thus  they  are  associated  some- 
tmies  with  the  Chief  Priests  (Matt.  xxi.  23),  some- 
times with  the  Chief  I'riests  and  the  Scribes  (Matt, 
xvi.  21),  or  the  Council  (Matt.  xxvi.  5'J),  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
afl'airs.  St.  ]..uke  describes  the  whole  order  by  the 
collective  term  npefflSuTepiov  (Luke  xxii.  OG;  Acts 
xxii.  5).  In  Matt.  xv.  2,  and  Heb.  xi.  2,  "elders  " 
is  expressive  of  time  rather  than  othce.  For  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elders  in  the  synagogue  and  the  Christian 
Church,  see  Svnagugue,  Bishop.       \V.  L.  B. 

EL'EAD  (T^bS  [God  dvftmlery.  'EAeaS: 
Ekid),  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  21), 
but  whether  through  Shuthelah,  or  a  son  of  the 
patriarch  (the  second  Shuthelah  being  taken  as  a 
repetition  of  the  first,  and  Ezer  and  Elead  as  his 
jrothers)  is  not  to  be  determined  (see  Bertheau, 
Chronik,  p.  82). 

ELEA'LEH  (nbpbs  [whilher  God  as- 
cends, Ges.J :  'EAeoAij;  [Num.  iiixii.  37,  Rom. 
'EKea\7}y,  Vat.  EAeaATj^u;  Is.,  Alwc.  e\a\7i<r(i'-] 
Elt(ilt),  a  place  on  the  east  of  .lord.".!!,  in  the  pas- 
toral country,  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  lieuben  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37 ).  We  lose 
light  of  it  till  the  time  of  Isaiah  an'l  -lerehiiah,  by 
both  of  whom  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabite  town, 
and,  as  before,  in  close  connection  with  Ileshbon 
(Is.  XV.  4,  xvi.  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  extensive 
ruins  of  the  place  are  still  to  be  seen,  bearing  very 
nearly  tlieir  ancient  name,  El-A'al,  tli'.'ugh  with  a 
modern  signification,  "the  high,"  a  little  moj-e  than 
a  mile  N.  of  Meshbon.  It  stands  on  the  sunnnit 
of  a  rounded  hill,  commanding  a  very  extended 
view  of  the  plain,  and  the  whole  of  the  southern 
Bdkn  (Burckh.  Syr.  p.  3G5;  Seetzen,  18-54,  i.  407). 
It  is  from  tliis  commanding  situation  that  it  doubt- 
less yjerives  its  name,  which,  like  many  other  names 
of  modern  I'ale.stine,  is  :is  near  an  api)roach  to  the 
ancient  sound  as  is  consistent  with  an  appropriate 
meaning.  C 

ELE  ASA  ('EA.€ao-a;  Alex.  hKacra;  [Sin. 
EAaffo:]  Lnisn),  a  place  at  which  Jud;xs  .Macca- 
OKUS  encamped  before  the  fatal  battle  with  Bac- 
chides,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  (1  Mace.  ix.  5).  It 
was  apparently  not  far  from  Azutus  (comp.  15). 
Josephus  [Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1)  has  Bethzetho,  by 
which  he  elsewhere  renders  Bezeth.  But  this  may 
be  but  a  corrupt  reading  of  Berzetha  or  Bethzetha, 
which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  for  Berea  in  1  .Mace. 
ix.  4.  Another  reading  is  Adasa,  where  Judas  had 
encamped  on  a  former  memorable  occxsion  (vii.  40). 
It  is  singular  that  Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  also  (see  ver.  ID).  G. 

*  Some  have  proposed  to  change  the  reading  to 
'ASaffd  (Meland,  (irotiius),  but  no  such  reading  is 
iclually  found.  According  to  Kwald  (Gcsch.  /.«/•. 
iii.  2,  370  ff.)  the  place  nmst  be  sought  not  far 
north  of   Jerusalem.     See   Kiietschi  in   llerzog's 


Wfovf ,  niid  nptapvTtpoi  tt)?  x<^P<*^  >  ^'"^   agnln  in  3 
Maci'.  1.  8,  y.povaia  an  1 7^pc(r^^/Tfpol  :  the  soroiid  tonii 
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ReaUEncykl.  iii.  750.  Judas  pursued  Bacchidei 
as  far  as  to  Azotus  (1  Mace.  ix.  15),  but  how  far  he 
followed  him  before  approaching  this  place,  and 
from  what  direction,  is  unlmown.  H. 

ELE'ASAH  (nb^^i;?  [God  made] :  EA.ea 
aa.\  [Vat.  E/uas:]  Elasn).  1.  Son  of  Ilelez,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the  famUy  of  Uezron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  39). 

2.  ('EAao-a;  Alex.  EAeoero;  [1  Chr.  \-iii.  37, 
Vat.  'S.aKaaad;  ix.  43,  Vat.  Sin.  om.])  Son  of 
Kapha,  or  Kephaiah ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  through 
Jonathan  and  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr. 
viii.  37,  ix.  43). 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
Elasah. 

ELEA'ZAR  (IJ^^i:?  [God's  kelp]:  'EAe«£- 
(ap'-  Eknzar).  1.  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Eli- 
sheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab,  who  was  descended 
from  Judah,  through  Fharez  (Ex.  \\.  23,  25;  xxviii. 
1;  for  his  descent  see  Gen.  xxxviii.  29,  xlvi.  12; 
Ruth  iv.  18,  20).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  without  children  (Lev.  x.  1;  Num.  iii.  4), 
Eleazar  was  appointed  chief  over  the  principal  Le- 
vites,  to  have  the  oversight  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother 
Ithamar  he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  their 
father's  lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death 
was  invested  on  Mount  Ilor  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments, as  the  successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of 
high-priest  (Num.  xx.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties 
was  in  conjunction  with  Moses  to  superintend  the 
census  of  the  people  (Num.  xxvi.  3).  He  also  as- 
sisted at  the  inauguration  of  Joshua,  and  at  the 
division  of  spoil  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Num. 
xxvii.  22,  xxxi.  21).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua  he  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  the 
land  (Josh.  xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture;  Josephus  says  it  took 
jtlace  about  the  same  time  as  Joshua's,  25  years 
after  the  death  of  !Moses.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  "the  hill  of  I'hinehas  "  his  son  (Ges.  p 
2G0),  where  Josephus  says  his  tomb  existed  (Ant 
V.  1,  §  29);  or  possibly  a  town  called  Gibeath- 
Rhinehas  (Josh.  xxiv.  33).  The  high-priesthood  is 
said  to  have  remained  in  the  ftiniily  of  Eleazar  un- 
til the  time  of  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  into 
whose  family,  for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed 
imtU  it  was  restored  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in 
the  person  of  Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  8, 
xxiv.  3;  1  K.  ii.  27;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3). 
[This  Heiizar  is  mentioned  1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  Ecclus. 
xlv.  23.] 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab,  of  the  "  hill "  (nV^?) 
of  Kirjath-jearim,  consecrated  by  the  people  of 
that  place  to  take  care  of  the  ark  after  its  return 
frimi  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  [In  2  Sam.,  Rom.  A'at.  'EAtoj'aJ'.]     The  son 

of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  ("nPS'l^),  t.  e.  possibly  a 
descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1 
("hr.  viii.  4);  one  of  the  three  principal  mighty 
men  of  David's  army,  whose  exploits  are  recorded 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12. 

4.  [In  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  Alex.  EAia(>p.]  A 
Merarite  Invite,  son  of  Maldi,  and  gnindson  of 
Merari.  He  is  mentioned  a.s  having  had  only 
daugliters,  who  were  married  by  their  "  brethren  " 

Implied  in  ttie  tenn  x'^P"-  The  Identity  of  the  ytpov 
ala.  and  the  jrpeo-^iirtpot   in   other  passages,  is   c!eM 


aiay  refer  to  th<  muu  •  pal  iiuthoriticx,  us  Is  perhiipsi  from  1  Mucc.  xii.  6,  compared  with  35. 
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(i    e.  their  cousins)   (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22;  xxiv. 
».- 

5.  [Rom.  Vat.  ora.]  A  priest  who  took  part 
ji  the  feast  of  dedication  under  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
di.  42). 

6.  [In  1  Esdr.,  ^'EK^a.^apos'i  in  Ezr.,  Alex. 
EAea^'a:  V^ulg.  /iHezer.]  One  of  the  sons  of  Pa- 
rosh;  an  Israelite  (i.  e.  a  layman)  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ezr. 
X.  25;  1  Esdr.  ix.  2G). 

7.  Son  of  I'hinehas  a  Levite  (Ezr.  viii.  33;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  G3). 

*  7  a.  CE^ed^apos'-  Ekazm-us.)  One  of  the 
"  principal  men  and  learned,"  who  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  with  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  viii.  43).  A. 

8.  Eleazar  ('EAeaCap;  [2  Mace.  viii.  23,  and] 
Joseph.  'EAect(,o/)Oi-:  \_t^ieuzarus,  Eleazar']),  sur- 
named  Avakan  (1  Mace.  ii.  5,  Ai/apdv,  or  Avpdy, 
and  so  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  6,  §  1 ;  9,  §  4.  In  1  Mace, 
vi.  43,  the  common  reading  d  'Zavaoay  arises  either 
from  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  0,  or  from 
a  false  division  of  'Ea.  ed^apos  Auapdv)-  The  fourth 
son  of  JNIattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of  self- 
devotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor,  B.  c.  164  (1  Mace.  vi.  43  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
1?,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  5:  Ambr.  de  Offic.  Min. 
i.  40).  In  a  former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar 
was  appointed  by  Judas  to  read  "  the  holy  book" 
before  the  attack,  and  the  watchword  in  the  fight 
—  "the  help  of  God" — was  his  own  name  (2 
Mace.  viii.  23). 

The  siu-name  is  probably  connected  with  Arab. 
havara,  "  to  pierce  an  animal  behind  "  (Mich,  sub 
voc).  This  derivation  seems  far  better  than  that 
of  Riidiger  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  from  Arab. 
khavaran,  "an  elephant-hide."  In  either  case  the 
title  is  derived  from  his  exploit. 

9.  A  distinguislied  scribe  ('EAea^opos  •  •  .  Twf 
irpcoTfvSvTcav  ypafifia.TeciJv,  2  Mace.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  suftered  martyrdom  during  the  per- 
secution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  JIacc.  vi.  18- 
31).  His  death  was  marked  by  singular  constancy^ 
and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced  consider- 
able effect.  Later  traditions  embellished  the  nar- 
rative by  representing  Eleazar  as  a  priest  (Be  Mace. 
5),  or  even  high-priest  (Grimm,  ad  Mace.  I.  c). 
He  was  also  distinguished  by  the  nobler  title  of 
"the  proto-martyr  of  the  old  covenant,"  "the 
foundation  of  martyrdom "  (Chrys.  Horn.  3  in 
Mace.  init.     Cf.  Ambr.  ck  Jacob,  ii.  10). 

For  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  compare 
Grimm,  Excurs  iiber  2  Mace.  vi.  18-vii.  in  Exey. 
Handb. ;  also  Ewald,  Gtseli.  iv.  341,  532.     [Mac- 

CABEEa.] 

The  name  Eleazar  ['EAea^apoy]  in  3  Mace.  vi. 
ippears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  this  Antio- 
ehian  martyr,  as  belonging  to  one  weighed  down 
by  age  and  suffering  and  yet  "  helped  by  God." 
(For  the  name  comp.  Lazakus,  Luke  xvi.  19-25.) 

10.  ['F.Ata^apoy:  Elea.zarus.]  Tlie  father  of 
fason,  ambassador  from  Judas  Maccabaeus  to  Rome, 
jl  Mace   viii.  17.) 

11.  The  son  of  Eliud,  three  generations  above 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Jlatt.  i. 
15).  B.  F.  W. 

ELEAZU  RUS  ('EAiao-e^Soj;  Ales.  EAiao-j- 
8oj;  [Aid. 'EAia^ouc^os;  Wechel  (1597), 'EAialou- 
ooy:]  Eliasib),  1  Esdr.  ix.  24.  [Eliashib.j  It 
IS  difficult  to  see  where  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
got  the  form  of  this  name  there  given. 

*  The  forxa  in  the  Bishop's  Bible  and  the  Gene- 
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van  version  is  Eliazurus,  which  differs  in  but  a 
single  letter  from  the  reading  of  two  of  the  edi- 
tions noted  above.  It  may  have  easily  arisen  from 
a  misprint  in  one  of  the  early  editions  derived  from 
the  Aldiue.  A. 

*  ELECT  LADY,  THE  (iKXeKr^  Kvpla: 
electa  doiidmi),  2  John,  1.  [John,  Second  and 
Third  Ei'IsTLks  of. J 

EL  ELO'HE  IS'RAEL  C^H^.^  %! 
bsnii?';  =  Aliaiyhty  {.Mic/hlijonc],  God  of  Israel: 
Kal  iireKa^eaaro  rhvdihv  'IcrpariK'  EvrtUsimum 
Beuiii  Israel),  the  name  bestowed  by  J.acob  on  the 
altar  which  lie  erected  facing  the  city  of  Shechem, 
in  the  piece  of  cultivated  land  upon  which  he  hac 
pitched  his  tent,  and  which  he  afterwards  purchased 
from  the  Beiie-Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

*  ELEMENTS.  The  expression  "  the  elements 
of  the  world,"  ra  crT0Lxe7a  rov  kSct/iou,  in  Gal 
iv.  3  ("  even  so  we,  when  we  were  children,  were  in 
bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world;  "  comp. 
ver.  9,  and  Col.  ii.  8,  20,  where  (rrotxf^a  is  trans 
lated  rudiments),  has  received  a  wide  diversity  of 
interpretations,  which  cannot  be  here  specified. 
(See  JMeyer,  in  he.)  It  appears  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  outward  observances  and  burdensome 
rites  connuon  to  Jewish  and  heathen  worship  (see 
Gal.  iv.  9,  10,  and  Col.  ii.  20-23),  and  belonging 
to  a  very  imperfect  state  of  religious  knowledge, 
—  "the  rudiments"  or  " elementary  discipline  of 
the  world,"  "weak  and  beggarly,"  in  contrast  with 
the  spirituaUty,  renovating  power,  and  enlight- 
ened freedom  of  Christianity.  A. 

EXEPH  {^:i^T}  =  the  Ox:  SeXTj/cii',  Alex. 
2ijAaA€(^  —  both  by  including  the  preceding  name: 
Eleph),  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin,  and 
named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  I'he 
signification  of  the  name  may  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  LXX.  read  Zelah  and  Eleph  as  one  name,  ix)s- 
sibly  owing  to  the  "  and  "  between  them  having  been 
dropped;  but  if  this  is  done,  the  number  of  14  cities 

cannot  be  made  up.  The  Peshito  has  ji-^-^^N^ 
Gebiro,  for  Eleph;  but  what  the  origin  of  this  can 
be  is  not  obvious.  «  G. 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  A.  V.,  but 
is  found  as  the  marginal  reading  to  Bc/iemoih,  in 
Job  xl.  15.  '■'■Elephants''  teeth  "  is  the  marginal 
reading  for  "  ivory  "  in  1  K.  x.  22;  2  Chr.  ix.  21. 
Elephants,  however,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  1st  and  2d  books  of  Maccabees,  as  being  used 
in  warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were  used  in 
battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to  fight,  i;= 
described  in  the  Gth  chap,  of  1  Mace.  For  the 
meaning  of  Behemoth,  see  Behemoth.     For  the 

meaning  of  D'^SHSK"',  see  Ivory.  W.  D. 

ELEUTHEROP'OLIS  CE\€veep6iro\i,, 
the  free  city),  a  town  of  southern  Palestine,  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  about 
25  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  it  became  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the 
most  important  and  flourishing  towns  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  ancient  name  was  Betoyabra  ('BaiToyi- 
^pa,  the  House  uf  Gabra  or  Gabrn^l),  which  first 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  in  tl  e  beginning 
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»f  the  2d  century  (ch.  x\i.l.  Joseplnis  refers  to  a 
large  village  called  B 15 7  apis  (in  Kufiims's  coiiy 
Briya^pis)  in  this  region,  wiiich  may  be  the  same 
[B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  1).  It  is  found  in  the  I'eutinger 
Tables  as  iii:to<j(ihri  (Ueland,  /'((/.  p.  421).  Its 
new  name,  Kleutlieropolis,  first  occurs  upon  coins 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septiniius  Severus  (a.  d. 
202-3;  Eckhel,  iii.  488).  That  emiieror  during 
his  visit  to  I'alestine  conferred  important  privileges 
on  several  cities,  and  this  was  one  of  the  number. 
Eusebius  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  (Oituiii.  s.  v.),  which  was  in  his  time  the 
capital  of  a  large  province.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  so  well  known  that  he  made  it  the 
central  point  in  Southern  Palestine  from  which  the 
positions  of  more  than  20  other  towns  were  deter- 
mined. Epiphanius,  the  well-knowai  writer,  was 
bom  in  a  \illage  three  miles  from  the  city,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  is  often  called  an 
Eleutheroixjlitan  (Iteland,  pp.  751,  752).  In  the 
year  A.  d.  7'J6,  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Saracenic  conquest,  Eleutheropolis 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  left  completely 
desolate.  The  Greek  language  now  gave  place  to 
the  Arabic;  and  this  city  lost  its  proud  name,  and 
its  prouder  rank  together  (Reland,  p.  087).  Like 
Bo  many  other  cities,  the  old  name,  which  Lad 
probably  never  been  lost  to  the  peasantry,  was  re- 
vived among  writers;  and  we  thus  find  Btiyvba-in, 
or  some  form  like  it,  constantly  in  use  after  the  8th 
century.  In  the  12th  century  the  Crusaders  found 
the  place  in  ruins,  and  built  a  iortress  on  the  old 
foundations;  the  remains  of  which,  ai:d  the  chapel 
connected  with  it,  still  exist.  Alter  the  battle  of 
Hattin,  Bt:it  Jibrin,  for  such  is  its  Arabic  name, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  retaken 
by  King  Richard  of  England,  but  it  was  finally 
captured  by  Bibars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  14,  22;  Jac.  de 
Vit.  in  Gtsla  IM,  pp.  1070, 1071 ;  liohacddin,  VH. 
Salad,  p.  229).  It  has  since  crumbled  to  ruin 
under  the  blight  of  Mohannnedan  rule. 

Several  curious  traditions  have  found  a  "  local 
habitation  "  at  Belt  Jihiin.  One  places  here  the 
miraculous  fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw- 
bone Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against 
the  Philistines  (Anton.  -Mart.  Itin.  30,  32). 

The  modern  village  contains  some  50  or  GO 
houses.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  nook,  in  the  side 
of  a  long  green  valley.  The  ancient  ruins  are  of 
considerable  extent ;  they  consist  of  the  remains  of 
a  strong  fortress  standing  within  an  irregular  in- 
closure  encompassed  by  a  massive  wall.  A  great 
part  of  this  outer  wall  is  completely  ruinous;  but 
the  north  side,  which  skirts  the  bank  of  the  valley, 
is  still  several  feet  high.  The  ijiclosure  is  about 
600  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fortress  is  about  200  ft. 
square,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  outer 
wall;  an  Anxbic  inscription  over  the  gateway  bears 
the  date  A.  11.  O.'jS  (a.  d.  1551).  Along  its  south 
itide  are  the  walls  and  part  of  the  groined  roof  of  a 
fine  old  clia|)el  —  the  .same,  doubtless,  which  was 
luilt  by  the  Cnisaders. 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of 
Eleutheropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two 
miles  or  more  south-l)y-east.  Un  each  side  of  it 
are  low  ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here 
and  there  in  white  l)are  crowns  over  the  dark 
shrubs.  In  these  ridges  are  some  of  the  most 
-tniarkablc  caverns  in  Palestine.  They  are  found 
together  in  clusters,  and  form  sul)terraiiean  villages. 
Some  are  rectangular,  100  ft.  and  more  in  length, 
ffitli  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched  roofs.     Others 
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are  liell-shaped  —  from  40  to  70  ft.  in  diameter,  by 
nearly  (jO  It.  in  height  —  all  connected  together  by 
arched  doorways  and  winding  subterranean  pas- 
sages. A  few  are  entirely  dark;  but  most  of  them 
are  lighted  by  a  circular  ajierture  at  the  top.  They 
occur  at  short  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  valley ;  and  the  writer  also  saw  them  at  sev- 
eral other  neighboring  villages,  ^\'e  learn  from 
history  that  the  Idumaans  [Edojiites]  came, 
during  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  southern  Palestine.  Jerome  say? 
they  inhabited  the  whole  country  extendinir  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Elah ;  and  that  they 
dwelt  in  caves  —  preferring  them  both  on  account 
of  their  security,  and  their  coolness  during  tlie  heat 
of  summer  (Comin.  in  Obad.).  These  remarkable 
caves,  therefore,  were  doubtless  the  work  of  the 
Iduniseans.  (See  Ilmidbvolc  for  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  255  ff. ;  Kobiuson's  Biblical  liesearclies, 
2d  ed.  ii.  23,  57  ff.)  J.  L.  P. 

ELEU'THERUS  ('EAeyflepos),  a  river  of 
Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xi.  7,  xii.  30.  In  early 
ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream.  According  to 
Strabo  it  separated  Syria  from  Phoenicia  (xvi.753), 
and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Coele-Syria.  Jose- 
phus  informs  us  that  Antony  gave  Cleopatra  "the 
cities  that  were  within  the  river  Eleutherus,  as  far 
as  Egypt,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  {Ant.  xv.  4,  §  1 ; 
B.  J.  i.  18,  §  5).  A  careful  examination  of  the 
passages  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8-10  and  Ez.  xlvii.  15- 
17,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  features  of 
the  country,  lead  the  present  writer  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  river  also  formed,  for  so  far,  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  "  Promised  Land  "  {Five  Yeai-s 
in  Damascus,  ii.  354  f.).  Pliny  says  that  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year  it  swarmed  with  tortoises 
(ix.  10). 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  mod- 
ern Nalir-el-Kebir,  "  Great  River,"  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  northeast- 
ern base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the  northern 
end  of  tlie  range,  through  the  opening  called  in 
Scripture  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath  "  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8);  and,  after  receiving  several  small  tributaries 
from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  it  falls  into  the  jMed- 
iterranean,  about  18  miles  north  of  Tripolis.  It 
still  forms  the  boundary  betvreen  the  provinces  of 
Akkar  and  el-IIusn.  During  summer  and  autumn 
it  is  but  a  small  stream,  easily  forded;  but  in  win- 
ter it  swells  into  a  large  and  rapid  river. 

J.  L.  P. 

*  ELEU'ZAI  (3  syl.)  is  the  reading  of  the 
A.  V.  ed.  IGll  in  1  Chr.  xii.  5  for  Eluzai.    A. 

ELHA'NAN  (73nbs  [Godwho i$  t/raciom] : 
'EAeavar;  [in  1  Chr.,  Vat.  EA\o»':]  Adeodntus). 
1.  A  distinguished  warrior  in  the  time  of  King 
David,  who  performe<l  a  memorable  exploit  against 
the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit  exactly 
consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not 
ea-sy  to  determine. 

(1.)  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was  the  "  .son  of 
.Ta<ire  Oregim  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  that  he  "  slew 
(ioliath  the  (iittite,  the  staff  of  whose  S])ear  was 
like  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.  V.  the 
words  "  the  Ijrother  of"  are  inserted,  to  bring  the 
paiwage  into  agnxMueiit  with, 

(2.)  1  Chr.  XX.  5,  which  states  that  "  Ellianan, 
son  of  .lair  (or  .laor),  slew  Lahmi,  the  l)nitherof 
(ioliath  the  (iittite,  the  staff  of  who.sc  5|>ear,"  Ac 

Of  these  two  statements  the  hitter  is  iirjbabl) 
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diJ  more  correct  —  the  ditferences  between  them 
being  much  smaller  in  the  original  than  in  English. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
3omparison  of  the  two,''  the  discrepancies  in  which 
are  not  greater  than  those  kno\*Ti  to  exist  in  other 
corrupt  passages,  but  the  following  are  the  grounds 
of  our  decision. 

(a.)  The  word  Orerjim  exists  twice  in  the  verse 
in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again  at  the 
end  —  "  weavers."  The  former  has  probably  been 
taken  in  by  an  early  transcriber  from  the  latter, 
t.  e.  from  the  next  line  of  the  MSS.  To  the  end 
of  the  verse  it  certainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  Chron.,  and  also  forms 
part  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  proxerbial  de- 
scription of  Goliath  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  The 
chances  are  very  much  against  the  same  word— ■ 
and  that  not  a  common  one  —  forming  part  of  one 
verse  in  two  capacities. 

(i.)  The  statement  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  accord- 
ing to  which  Goliath  the  Gittite  was  killed  by 
David.''  True,  Ewald  (G'escA.  iii.  91,  92)  —  from 
the  fact  that  David's  antagonist  is,  with  only  3  ex- 
ceptions (one  of  them  in  the  doubtful  verses,  xvii. 
12-32),  called  "the  Philistine,"  and  for  other  lin- 
guistic reasons  —  has  suggested  that  Elhanan  was 
the  real  victor  of  Goliath,  and  that  after  David  be- 
came king  the  name  of  Goliath  was  attached  to  the 
nameless  champion  whom  he  killed  in  liis  youth. 
But  against  this  is  the  fact  that  Goliath  is  named 
thrice  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  and  xxi.  —  thrice  only  though 
it  be ;  and  also  that  Elhanan's  exploit,  from  its  po- 
sition both  in  Samuel  and  in  Chronicles,  and  from 
other  indications,  took  place  late  in  David's  reign. 
and  when  he  had  been  so  long  king  and  so  long  re- 
nowned, that  all  the  brilliant  feats  of  his  youth 
must  have  been  brought  to  Ught,  and  well  known 
to  his  people.  It  is  recorded  as  the  last  but  one  in 
the  series  of  encounters  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  closing  struggle  with  the  Philistines.  It  was 
80  late  that  David  had  acquired  among  his  warriors 
the  fond  title  of  "  the  light  of  Israel  "  (2  !Sam.  xxi. 
17),  and  that  hi.s  nephew  Jonathan  was  old  enough 
to  perform  a  feat  rivalling  that  of  his  illustrious 
uncle  years  before.  It  was  certainly  after  David 
was  made  king,  for  he  goes  down  to  the  tight,  not 

with  his  "young  men  "  ('^TJ5??)>''  ^^  when  he  was 
leading  his  band  during  Saul's  life,  but  with  his 

"  servants  "  CTIlV),  literally  his  "  slaves,"  a  term 
almost  strictly  reserved  for  the  subjects  of  a  king. 
The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
that  it  should  be  his  la*  ai)pearance  in  the  field, 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  after  the  great  Am- 
monite war,  in  which  David  himself  had  led  the 
host  to  the  storming  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xii.  29). 
It  may  have  been  betv/een  this  last  event  and  the 
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a  It  will  be  foimd  fully  examined  in  Kennicott's 
Dissertation,  p.  78. 

b  *  This  st;itement  assumes  that  the  two  passages  re- 
ferred to  must  relate  to  the  same  occurrence.  On  that 
point  see  rouiurks  in  the  addition  under  Davtd.  note, 
p.  554.  Mr.  Deutsch  in  his  art.  on  "  Elhanan  "  (Kit- 
to's  Cycl.  of  Bihl.  Literature,  3d  ed.)  deals  with  the 
juestion  as  one  of  textual  emendation.  H. 

c  Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  this  distinction. 

'ViCar  ("1^3)  13  used  almost  invariably  for  David's 
bUowers  up  to  the  death  of  Saul,  and  then  at  once 
tl»  term  changes,  and  Ebed  (^5y))  *  "  slave,"  is  as 


battle  wfith  Absalom  beyond  Jordan,  thi5ugh  there 
are  other  obvious  reasons  why  David  stayed  within 
the  walls  of  JIahanaim  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  question  ia 
beset  with  difficulties,  the  just  conclusion  appears 
to  be  that  the  reading  in  Chronicles  is  the  more 
correct  one,  according  to  which  Elhanan  is  the  son 
of  Jair,''  and  slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath. 

Jerome  in  his  Qiuest.  Ihbr.  on  both  passages  - 
he  does  not  state  whether  from  ancient  tradition  or 
not  —  translates  Elhanan  into  Adtodniits,  and  adds 
Jilius  salliis  ptili/milanus  BethlehemiUs  —  "  the  son 
of  a  wood,  a  wtaver)*a  Bethlehemite."  Adeoda- 
tus,  he  says,  is  David,  which  he  proves  not  only  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
above  words,  but  also  from  the  statement  in  the 
concluding  verse  of  the  record  that  all  these  giants 
"  fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand  of  hia 
servants,"  and  as  Elhanan  slew  Gohath,  Elhanan 
must  be  David. 

2.  [^Ekhanan,  ElchananJ]  The  son  of  Dodo 
of  Bethlehem,  one  of  "the  thirty"  of  David's 
guard,  and  named  first  on  the  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
24;  1  Chr.  xi.  20).  See  Kennicott's  Z'wsertotjow, 
p.  179. 

The  same  name  is  also  found  with  Baal  substi- 
tuted for  El,  —  Baai^hanan.  (Comp.  Bekli- 
ADA.)  G. 

E'LI  (""V?  \_ascent^  elevation,  and  concr.  tht 
highest,  Ges.]:  'hkI;  [Vat.  Alex.  HAec]  'HAef, 
Joseph.:  IJeH), was  descended  from  Aaron  through 
Ithamar,  the  yomigest  of  his  two  surviving  sons 
(I^v.  X.  1,  2,  12),  as  appears  from  the  fact  that 
Abiathar,  who  was  certainly  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Eli  (1  K.  ii.  27),  had  a  son,  Ahimelech,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  "  of  the  sons  of  Itha- 
mar "  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3;  cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  17).  With 
this  accords  the  circumstance  that  the  names  of 
EU  and  his  successors  in  the  high-priesthood  up  to, 
and  including,  Abi.^thar,  are  not  found  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15;  cf.  Ezr.  vii. 
1-5).  As  the  history  makes  no  men'aon  of  any 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  brroro  Eli,  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  that 
line  who  held  the  office.  ('HAci  ;rp-jTf>v  Ta.vri)y 
[apxi'^P'^o'wr]v]  TrapaAa^Syr-js ,  Joseph,  ^n^.^viii. 
1,  §  3.)  Prom  him,  his  soas  b'ivug  died  before 
him,  it  appears  to  have  pa':se'i  to  bir.  grandson, 
Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  •Jo.':epliu3,  lio'vever,  says 
^lyefarjs  5f  ■^jStj  Koi  hp"iTO,  rev  varph?  aur^ 
irapaKiXa)priK6ros  5ia  to  yrj^a-:,  Ant.  v.  11,  §  2), 
and  it  certainly  remained  in  hi^,  family  till  Abiathar, 
the  grandson  of  Aliitub,  was  "  thrust  out  from 
being  priest  unto  the  Pord  "  by  Solomon  for  hia 
share  in  Adonijah's  rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  2G,  27,  i.  7), 
and  the  high-priesthood  passed  back  again  to  the 
family  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  K.  ii. 
35).  How  the  office  ever  came  into  the  yoimger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Aaron  we  are  not  informed, 
though  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  doing  so 
was  sanctioned  by  God  (1  Sara.  ii.  30).     Its  return 


exclusively  employed.  Even  Absalom'r  people  go  by 
the  former  name.  Thi.s  will  be  evi-le- 1  *u  any  one 
who  will  look  into  the  quotations  uiidf.r  ^'^e  '-wo  words 
in  that  most  instructive  booK,  Tae  £'«j,<«',-t?r-in'«  He- 
brew CuncurJance. 

<1  Ewald  has  overcome  thp  d-Jiiculty  of  the  two  dis- 
crepant passages  by  a  curiouf,  eclectic  process.  From 
j  Chronicles  he  accepts  the  jame  "  Jair,"  but  reject* 
j  "  Lahmi,  the  brother  of "  From  Samuel  he  taiio* 
1  "  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  rej^'ts  "  Oregim." 
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to  the  elder  branch  was  one  part  of  the  punishment 
which  had  lieeii  denounced  against  Kli  during  his 
lifetime,  for  his  culpable  negligence  i)i  contenting 
himself  with  mere  \erbal  reprimand  (1  Sam.  ii.  22- 
25)  instead  of  active  paternal  and  judicial  restraint 
(iii.  13),  when  his  sons,  by  their  rapacity  and  li- 
centiousness, profaned  the  priesthood,  and  brought 
the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence  among  the 
people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-30,  with  1  K.  ii  27',.  An- 
other part  of  the  .same  sentence  (ver.  .31-33;  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign  of 
David,  when  we  read,  that  "  there  were  more  chief 
men  found  of  the  .suns  of  El^zar  than  of  the  sons 
of  Ithamar,"  sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only  eight 
of  the  latter  (1  Clir.  xxiv.  4).  Notwithstanding 
this  one  great  lilemish,  the  character  of  Eli  is 
marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
submission  to  the  divine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii. 
18),  and  his  suprcrtie  regard  for  the  ark  of  God 
(iv.  18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest 
he  held  that  of  judge,  being  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  his  pupil  Sanmel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  15-17), 
the  last  of  the  judges.  The  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  he  judged  Israel  is  gi\en  as  40  years  in 
our  present  Heljrew  coi)ies,  whereas  the  LXX.  make 
it  20  years  {kXicoaiv  erri,  1  Sam.  iv.  18).  It  has 
been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  discrepancy, 
that  he  was  sule  judge  for  20  years,  after  having 
been  co  judge  with  Samson  for  20  years  (Judg.  xvi. 
31).  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  98  years  (1 
Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence that  tlie  ark  of  (iod  had  been  taken  in  battle 
by  the  I'hilistines,  who  had  also  .slain  his  sons 
Hophni  and  I'hinehas.  [Abiatiiah;  Eleazak; 
Ithamah.]  (See  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
53,  'J07,  ibl.  I^nd.  1084;  Selden,  de  Success,  in 
Pontif.  lUbr.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.)  T.  T.  I'. 

*  Stanley  {.hirish  Church,  i.  421  ff.)  has  drawn 
K  touching  picture  of  the  circumstances  of  Eli's  sad 
end.  "  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  [on  which 
the  I'hilistines  defeated  the  Hebrews]  there  rushed 
through  the  vale  of  Shiloh  a  youth  from  the  camp, 
one  of  the  active  trilje  of  I'enjamin,  —  his  clothes 
toni  asunder,  and  his  hair  sprinkled  with  dust,  as 
the  two  oriental  signs  of  grief  and  dismay.  A  loud 
wail,  like  that  which  on  the  announcement  of  any 
great  calamity  runs  through  all  Eastern  towns, 
rang  through  the  streets  of  the  expectant  city.  The 
aged  high-jjriest  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place 
beside  tlie  gate-way  of  the  sanctuary.  He  caught 
the  cry;  he  asked  the  tidings.  He  heard  the  de- 
feat of  the  army ;  he  lie;ird  the  death  of  liis  two 
sous;  he  heard  the  capture  of  the  Ark  of  God.  It 
was  this  last  tidi?igs,  '  when  mention  was  made 
of  the  .Ark  of  (Jod,'  that  broke  the  old  man's  heart, 
lie  fell  from  his  se;it  and  died  in  the  fall."       H. 

ELI'AB  {2N''bW  [^W  isfnthery.  'E\idl3: 
Eli(il))-  1.  Son  of  Melon  and  leader  of  the  tribe 
of  Zeliulun  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  0,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  2U,  x.  10). 

2.  A  l.'eubenite,  son  of  I'allu  or  I'hallu,  whose 
family  w:ls  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe;  and 
(ather  or  [)r()genit(ir  of  Hathan  and  Abiram,  the 
f:aderB  in  tiie  revolt  jigainst  Mo.ses  (Num.  xxvi.  8, 
9,  xvi.  1,  12;  Deut.  xi.  0).  Elial)  had  another  son 
panied  NK.Mrici.,  and  the  record  of  Num.  xxvi.  is 
interrupt«Ml  expressly  to  admit  a  statement  regard- 
Dg  his  sons. 

3.  [In  2  Chr.,  Vat.  EAiaj'l  One  of  David's 
»rothers,  the  eldest  of  the  family  (1  ('.\\t.  ii.  13;  1 
Sau.  xvi.  G,  xvii.  13,  28).     His  daughter  Abihail 
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married  her  second  cousin  Rehoboam,  and  bore  Wni 
three  children  (2  Chr.  xi.  18):  although,  taking 
into  account  tlie  length  of  the  reigns  of  I'avid  and 
Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the  word 
"  daughter  "  is  here  u.sed  in  the  less  strict  sense 
of  granddaughter  or  descendant.  In  1  t'hr.  xxvii. 
18,  we  find  mention  of  '•  Elihu.  of  the  brethren  of 

David,"  as  "  ruler  "  ("T^J3),  or  "prince"  C^W) 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  According  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  ( Qiicest. 
I/ebr.  ad  loc),  this  Elihu  was  identical  with  Eliab. 
"  Brethren  "  is  however  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
kinsmen,  e.  17.  1  ( 'hr.  xii.  2. 

4.  [In  1  Chr.  xv.  18.  KA.i  EA(/3o;  FA.'^  Vat. 
EAiaySa.]     A  Levite  in  the  time  of  l.)avid,  who  was 

both  a  "porter"  (TI?'^^'?  Shoer,  i..  e.  a  door- 
keeper) and  a  musician  on  the  "  psaltery  "  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

5.  [FA.  E\f  lajS.]  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite 
leaders  who  came  over  to  David  when  he  was  in 
the  wilderness  taking  refuge  from  Saul  (1  Chr. 
xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet;  a  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27,  Heb. 
12).  In  the  other  statements  of  the  genealogy  this 
name  appears  to  be  given  as  Ei.niu  (1  Sam.  i.  1) 
and  ELiiiL  (1  Chr.  vi.  34,  Heb.  19). 

7.  [Sin.  Ej/ayS:  Jinan.\  Son  of  Nathan.ael,  one 
of  the  forefathers  of  Judith,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  the  ti'ibe  of  Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

ELI'ADA  (177!;^-f  [<-o<l  bnoa-s]  :  'E\tSae 
[Vat.  E-mSae],  and  repeated,  EaaAijuafl  [Vat. 
-Afi-]  ;  Chr.  'EAiaSa;  [Vat.  £Aei5o:]  Alex.  EAieSa: 
Kl'wda,  EUnda).  1.  One  of  David' s  sons;  accord- 
ing to  the  lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  fixmily 
born  to  him  after  his  establishment  in  Jerus.ilem 
(2  Sam.  V.  10;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  I'roni  the  latter 
passage  it  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife 
and  not  of  a  concubine.  In  another  list  of  David's 
family  we  find  the  name  I'iliada  ch.anged  to  Heeliada, 
Baal  being  substituted  fur  El,  the  false  god  for  the 
true  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  What  significance  there  may 
be  in  this  change  it  is  impossible  to  say;  at  any 
rate  the  present  is  the  oidy  instance  occurring,  and 
even  there  I^liada  is  found  in  one  Heb.  MS.,  also 
in  the  LXX.  and  Syr.  versions.  [liia:i.iAi)A.] 
The  name  ap])ears  to  be  omitted  by  Josephus  in 
his  list  of  David's  family  {AnI.  vii.  3,  §  3). 

2.   ['EA«o5a;  Vat.  EAe«5o:  Kl'u'dd].    A  mighty 

man  of  war  (^^H  "llSil),  a  Benjamite,  who  led 
200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  17).  '^ 

ELI'ADAH  (i'7^V^  {God  knous]:  [Rom. 
Vat.  om.;]  .'Mex.  EAioSoe:  A/Z-'f/T),  apparently  an 
.\i-amite  of  Zoliali ;  fatlier  of  Itezon  the  captain  of 
a  marauding  band  which  aimoyed  Solomon  (1  K. 
xi.  23). 

ELI'ADAS  CEA.aSaj:  Elindas),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
23.     [EuoiiNAi.] 

ELI'ADUN  ('HA(o5ov5;  [Vat.  EiAiaSoi/vi 
Aiex.  EAiaSouj/;  Aid.  'HAiaSoi'i'U  Vidg.  omiU), 
1  Esdr.  V.  58.     Possibly  altered  from  Hic.nauad. 

ELI'AH  (n*bS  [Gwl-Ji'hm-nh]:  Alia). 
1.  ('Epi'a:  [Vat.]  Alex.  HAio;  [Aid.  'HA/as.]).  A 
Bcnjamite;  one  of  the  sons  of  Jerohani,  and  a  chiei 

man  (ti't^~l,  literally  "  head  "  >  of  the  tril  e  (1  Clir 
viU.  27). 
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2.  ('H\ia;  [Vat.  FA.  HAeia-])  One  of  the  Bene- 
itlam  [sons  of  I'^l  iin];  an  Israelite  {i.  e.  a  layman) 
En  the  times  of  Ekra,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

This  name  is  accurately  Elijah,  and  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  have  so  expressed  it,  not  only 
ui  the  name  of  the  prophet  (most  frequently  spelt 
with  a  final  u),  but  in  another  case  (Ezr.  x.  21). 
[Elijah.] 

ELI'AHBA  (MSn^bS  [ivhom  God  hides] : 
[2  Sam.,]  'E/jiao-ov  ;  [AJex.]  EA.(a|3  ;  [Comp. 
'EA.jaj8a;  1  Chr.]  'EAtaySa:  [V^at.  corrupt.;  FA. 
EA^ajSa-']  Elkiba),  a  Shaalbonite,  i.  e.  probably 
from  Sh,\albim;  one  of  the  Thirty  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr.  xi.  33).  [The 
A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  other  early  editions,  read 
Elihaba,  with  the  Genevan  version.] 

ELI'AKIM  (Cjl^bS,  whom  God  ivill  estab- 
lish :  [in  2  K.,]  'EAia/ci'/Xt  [Vat.  Alex.  -Ket/j.;]  and 
[Is.  xxii.  20,]  'EA.iaK6tV;  [in  Is.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii., 
'EKiaKei/jL'-]  Eliaciin).     1.  Son  of  Hilkiah ;  master 

of  Hezekiah's  household  (n^2n"737  =  •'  over  the 
house,"  as  Is.  xxxvi.  3),  2  K.  xviii.  18,  26,  37. 
He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this  office,  after  he  had 
been  ejected  from  it  (Grotius  thinks  by  reason  of 
his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  (Is.  xxii. 
15-20).  Eliakim  was  a  good  man,  as  appears  by 
the  title  emphatically  applied  to  him  by  God,  "  my 
servant  Eliakim  "'  (Is.  xxii.  20),  and  as  was  evinced 
by  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Sennacherib's 
invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37,  xix.  1-.5),  and  also  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  in  which 
he  acted  as  a  "  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  the  house  of  Judah"  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It 
was  as  a  special  mark  of  the  Divifle  approbation 
of  his  character  and  conduct,  of  which  however  no 
further  details  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  post  of  authority  and  dignity 
whiLi  he  lield  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion. 
What  this  office  was  has  been  a  subject  of  some  per- 
plexity to  commentators.  Tlic  ancients,  including 
the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  priesily 

ofiQce,  as  appears  by  the  rendering  of  7^3  (Is. 
xxii.  15,  A.  V.  "treasurer")  by  iTa<TTo(p6owv, 
the  "priest's  chamber,"   by  the   former,   and  of 

iT'2n"7P  by  ^'■prcepositus  teinpli"  by  the  latter. 
Hence  Nicephorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high- 
priests,  Somnas  or-  Sobnas  (i.  e.  Shebna),  and 
Eliakim,  identifying  the  latter  with  ShaUum  or 
Meshullam.  His  12th  high-priest  is,  "  Sornnas, 
Ule  impius  et  perditus,  regnante  Ezechia,"  and  his 
13th,  "  Eliakim  Muselum."  But  it  is  certain  from 
the  description  of  the  office  in  Is.  xxii.,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  expression  in  ver.  22,  "  the  key  of 
the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  slioulder;  " 
that  it  was  the  Icing's  house,  and  not  the  House 
of  God,  of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect,  as  Ahishar 
had  been  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  1  K.  iv.  6,  and 
Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz,  2  VA\r.  xxviii.  7.  And 
with  this  agrees  both  all  that  is  said,  and  all  that 
Is  not  said,  of  Eliakim's  functions.  The  office 
leems  to  have  been  the  highest  under  the  king,  as 
vras  the  case  in  Egypt,  when  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph, 

"  Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house  (^H^?" ''P)  •  ■  • 
>iily  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou," 
!ieD.  xli.  40,  comp.  XKxix.  -1.     In  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7, 
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the  officer  is  called  "governor  (  T'*J2)  of  the  house.' 
It  is  clear  that  the  "  Scribe  "  was  inferior  to  liim 
for  Shebna,  when  degraded  from  the  prefecture  of 
the  house,  acted  as  scribe  under  Eliakim,"  2  K. 
xviii.  37.  The  whole  description  of  it  too  by  Isaiah 
implies  a  place  of  gi'eat  eminence  and  power.  This 
description  is  transferred  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual 
sense  to  Christ  the  son  of  David  in  Itev.  iii.  7 ;  thus 
making  Eliakim  in  some  sense  typical  of  Christ. 
This  it  is  perhaps  which  ga\e  rise  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Eliakim's  name  mentioned  by  C)rigeii,  i^ 
0£(is  fxov  aviCTTT)-  or  as  Jerome  has  it,  Dei  resur 
rectio,  or  litsuv<jens'l)eus ;  and  also  favored  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
given  by  Jerome  in  his  commentary,  based  ujjcii 

the  interpretation  of  '\'2D  (A.  V.  "treasurer") 
as  "  habititns  in  tabernaculo"  as  if  it  imported  tho 
removal  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  Gospel  in  its  place.     The  true  meaning 

of  ]5^  is  very  doubtful.  "  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  the 
king,  and  "  steward  of  the  provisions."  are  the  two 
most  probable  significations.  EUakim's  career  was 
a  most  honorable  and  splendid  one.  JNIost  com- 
mentators agree  that  Is.  xxii.  25  does  not  apply  to 
him,  but  to  Shebna.  F^iakim's  name  also  occurs 
2  K.  xix.  2;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22,  xxxvii.  2.  (See 
further  Jerome  de  Nam.  Ilebi:  and  Coinm.  on  Js. 
xxii.  15  if. ;  Rosenmiill.  ib.  ;  Bp.  Lowth's  Notes 
on  Is. ;  Selden,  de  Success,  in  Pontif.  Hehv. ; 
Winer,  s.  v.) 

2.  ['E\taKi/i;  Vat.  Alex.  -Keifi-  Eliaciin,  Eli- 
akim.] The  original  name  of  Jehoiakin  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  31;  2  Chr.   xxxvi.  4).     [Je- 

HOIAKIM.] 

3.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  Comp.  Aid. 
FA.'^  'EAioKi'/x."  Eliachim.]  A  priest  hi  the  days 
of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  wall  of . Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

4.  ['EAfttKei'^.]  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or  Judah; 
brother  of  .Joseph,  and  father  of  Azor,  Matt.  i.  13. 

[GkXEALOGY  (IF  ClIUIST.] 

5.  ['EAiaK6i,u.;  Eliakim.]  Son  of  Melea,  and 
father  of  Jonan,  Luke  iii.  30,  31.    [luin.] 

A.  C.  H. 

ELI'ALI  ('EAiaAi;  [Vat.  ESiaAeis:]  Alex. 
EKiaKei-  Bielus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.      [Bixxui.] 

ELI'AM  (DV"'b^.:  'EAic{3,  Vat.  and  Alex.; 
[Comp. 'EXtttyu:]  Eliam).  1.  F"ather  of  Bath-sheba, 
the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  hst  of  1 
Chr.  iii.  5,  the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  Amjiikl  and  the  latter 
to  B.vtu-shua:  and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing, 
that  both  the  latter  names  were  also  those  of  non 
Israelite  persons,  while  Uriah  was  a  Hittite.  (Comp. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  3;  in  both  of  which 

"  the  daughter  of  Shua"  is  'S^W  HS,  Bath-.shua; 
also  2  Sam.  xvii.  27.)  The  transposition  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  name  El-i-am  in  Annri-i-el,  does 
not  alter  its  Hebrew  signification,  which  may  be 
"  God  is  my  people." 

2.  [Alex.  EAiac/).]  Son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gil- 
onite;  one  of  David's  "thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  34).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  hst  of  1 
Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  probably  dimly  discernible  aa 
"  Ahijah  the  Pelonite  "  (ver.  36)   (see  Kennicott, 

a  Bp.  Lowth  thinks,  but  without  sufficient  reason 
that  this  Shebna  is  a  different  person  from  the  other. 
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DiiserUUkm,  p.  207 ).  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition 
presft-ved  by  Jerome  ( Qu.  Iltbr.  on  2  Sam.  xi.  3, 
And  1  Chr.  iii.  5)  is  that  the  two  Elianis  are  one 
ttud  the  same  person.  An  argument  has  been 
founded  on  this  to  account  for  the  hostility  of 
AJiithophel  to  King  David,  as  having  dislionored 
his  house  and  caused  the  death  of  liis  son-in-law 
(Blunt,  Coincukiwes,  I't.  11.  x.).  But  such  argu- 
ments are  frequently  groinided  on  ignorance  of  the 
habits  and  modes  of  lieeling  of  Orientals,  who  often 
see  no  shame  in  that  whicli  is  the  greatest  disgrace 
to  us.  , 

ELIAO'NIAS  ('EKiuwvias;  [Vat.  EKioKw- 
v:as'\  Muii/-ili(iiiis,  including  preceding  name),  1 
Lsdr.  viii.  31.     [Eliiioenai.] 

ELI' AS  {'HK'tas;  [Vat.i  M.  in  Ecclus.  xlviii. 
1,  HA.e(o;  ver.  12,  HAeioj;]  in  l\Iaccabees,  and 
l^achni.  [also  Treg.]  in  N.  T.  'HAi'as;  [Tiscli.  in 
N.  T.  8th  ed.  'HAei'a?:]  £li(is,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat. 
Helias),  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  Test. : 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  1,  4,  12;  1  Mace.  ii.  58;  Matt.  xi. 
14,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii.  47,  49; 
Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5,  11,  12,  13,  xv.  35, 
36 ;  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8,  19,  30,  33,  54 
[rec.  text];  John  i.  21,  25;  Horn.  xi.  2;  James  v. 
17.  In  Horn.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scripture  designated 
by  his  name,  the  words  being  «V  'HAta,  "  in  Elias,'' 
not  as  in  A.  V.  "  of  Elias."     [Bible,  p.  306  a.] 

ELl'ASAPH  (^9;^^:?  [ndded  of  God]: 
'EAi(ro<^;  [Vat.  M.  E\et(Ta(p,  exc.  Num.  i.  14:] 
Eliusapb).  1.  Son  of  I)euel;  head  of  tl;e  tribe 
of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x. 
20). 

2.  Son  of  Lael ;  a  Levite,  and  "  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  father  of  the  Gershonite  "  at  the  same 
time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

ELI'ASHIB  (2''rp;jbM  [whom  Goil  restores]  : 

'E\ia<r(fi(iv,  'EAio/3i,  'EAiocei'/S,  'E\taffov0, 
ktA.:  EUasub,  Elhisih),  a  common  name  at  the 
later  period  of  the  0.  T.  history. 

1.  ['EAia)3/,  Vat. -)3i€(;  Alex.  EAic.ffeijS:  Elin- 
fib.]   A  priest  in  the  time  of  King  David,  eleventh 

in  the  order  of  the  "governors"  ("*^tt?)  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  ("hr.  xxiv.  12). 

2.  ['EKiatjifiiiiV,  Vat.  Afffi^;  Alex.  EAiarreijS: 
Elinsuh.]  A  son  of  Elioiinai ;  one  of  the  latest 
descendants  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  24). 

3.  ['E\taffov$,  -0-1)3,  'EAio-ou/3,  etc:  Elinsib.] 
High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
1,  20,    21).     His  genealogy  is  giveti  in   xii.    10, 

22,  23.  Elia-shib  was  in  some  way  allied  (2^"1p 
=:  near)  to  Tobiah  the  Annnonite,  for  whom  he 
had  prepared  a  room  in  the  Temjile,  a  desecration 
whicli  excited  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii. 
4,  7).  (Jne  of  tlie  grmdsons  of  Eliashii)  had  also 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanball.it  the  Iloronitc 
(xiii.  28).  Then'  s<u'ms  no  re.ason  to  doubt  that 
the  same  Eliasliib  is  relcrred  to  in  Vj/x.  x.  6. 

4.  ['EAi<r(£j3,  E-V.  -aa<p\  Vat.  EAfi<ra<^:  I'Hi- 
tib.]  A  ginger  in  the  time  of  ICzm  who  h.id  mar- 
niA  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).      [Iu.kazukus.] 

5-  [EAKToiy/S,  Vat.  -(TovPrA,  E.\.  -ffov]  A 
wn  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27),  [EnsiMfs]  and 

6.   ['EKiaai<tt,    Vat.    E\fiaffft<p,    FA.    -ffti^, 
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Comp.  Aid.  'EKiafflfi,  Alex.  -(r€ij3  ]  A  son  <;| 
Bani  (x.  36),  [Enasiul's.  Eliasis],  both  of  whom 
had  transgressed  in  the  same  manner. 

ELI'ASIS  ('EAi'oo-ts,  [^'at.  Alex.]  EAio<t6is. 
Eliasis),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.  This  name  answers  to 
Matti;nai  in  Ezr.  x.  33;  but  is  probably  merely 
a  repetition  of  E.N.VbiiiUS,  just  preceding  it  [which 
corresponds  to  Eliashib,  6]. 

ELI'ATHAH  (HHS'^bW  and  nH'-bs  [to 

^         T  T      •  V :  T  T    •  V :    L 

uiioiii  God  cwnes]:  'EAiafla;  [in  ver.  4,  Vat. 
HAiaOae;  in  ver.  27,  Vat.  AifxaOa,  Alex.  EAiaO-] 
EUatliit),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hdhian,  a  musician  in 
the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and  brethren 
hatl  the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple-ser>'ico 
(xxv.  27).  In  Jerome's  Qiuest.  Ilebr.  on  ver.  27, 
the  name  is  given  as  Eliaba  and  explained  accord- 
ingly ;  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

ELI'DAD  ("f^'^^.b'  [loved  of  God]:  'EASelS: 
Elided),  son  of  Cliislon;  the  man  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  the  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

E'LIEL  (VS'^bW  [to  u-hom  God  is  strength] : 
'EAit]A;  [Vat.  EAeiTjA:]  Elid).  1.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  —  of  that  portion 
of  the  tribe  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1 
Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  [Vat.  EAe»r;A;  Aid.  'EAidjS.]  SonofToah; 
a  forefather  of  Sauuiel  the  Prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  34, 
Ileb.  19).  Probably  identical  with  Elihu,  2,  and 
Eliab,  6. 

3.  CEAirjA^  [Vat.  -Afi;  Comp.  Aid.  'EA(^A-]) 
One  of  the  Bene-Shimhi;  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

4.  ('EAeTjA.-)  Like  the  preceding,  a  Benjamite, 
but  belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii. 
22). 

5.  (."Vlex. 'leAiTJA;  [Vat.  FA.  corrupt.])  "The 
Mahavite;  "  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in 
the  extended  list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  46). 

6.  (AoA(VjA;  [Vat.  FA.  AaAenjA;]  Alex. 
AAiTjA.)  Another  of  the  same  guard,  but  without 
any  express  designation  (1  Chr.  xi.  47). 

7.  ('EA(a/3;  [Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  'EA«^A.])  One 
of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came  across  .Jordan  to 
David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judali  hid- 
ing from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). 

8.  [Vat.  EAtjp,  Ne/iTjA;  FA.  EctjA,  EAtj^]   A 

Kohathite  Ixvite,  "chief"  {^^^)  of  the  Bene- 
Clioliron  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  of  the 
Ark  from  the  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  XV.  9,  11). 

9.  [Vat.  lefiT)\;  Alex.  Ifi'TjA-]  A  I.evite  in 
the   time  of   Hezekiah;    one  of   the  "overseers" 

(Q'^'I'^f^Q)  of  the  ofTerings  made  in  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.'xxxi.  13). 

ELIE'NAI  (''3'*^"'bS  [perh.  to  God  are  my 
eyes]:  'EXiuvat:  [Vat.  EAitoAfoa;  Alex.  E\i(dti- 
vai:]  Eliofnni),  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi;  a  de- 
scendant of  ISenjamin,  and  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

ELIE'ZER  O}!^'^^)^.,  my  God  (is  my)  help 
[or  Go<l  if  htl/i]: 'E\i((fp:  [Kliczer]).  1.  Abra- 
ham's chief  servant,  called  by  him,  as  the  pawage 
is  usually  tnitishitcKj,  "  Eliezcr  of  Daiiituscus."  or 
"that  Dama.sccne,  Eliczer  "  ((ien.  xv.  2).  Then 
is  a  contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  for  it  does  nr>t  ap 
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pear  how,  if  he  was  "of  Damasnus,"  he  could  be 
"born   iu    Abraham's   house"  (^ver.  3).     But   the 

phrase  "'n"^?"1?>  "  ^°"  of  my  house,"  only  imports 
that  he  was  one  of  Abraham's  household,  not  that 
he  was  born  in  his  house.     In  the  preceding  verse 

''n'^21  pti''^  "}2,  &c.,  should  probably  be  rendered 
"  the  son  of  possession,"  i.  e.  possessor,  "  of  my 
house,  shall  be  .  .  .  Eliezer."  It  was,  most  likely, 
this  same  Eliezer  who  is  described  in  Gen.  x.xiv.  2, 
as  the  ek/est  servant  of  Abraham's  house,  that  ruled 
over  all  that  he  had,  and  whom  his  master  sent  to 
Padan-Ar.am  to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among 
his  own  Ivindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and 
faithfulness  he  executed  his  commission,  and  how 
entirely  he  found  the  truth  of  what  his  own  name 
expressed,  in  the  providential  aid  he  met  with  on 
his  erniiid,  is  most  beautii'uUy  told  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
ll  should,  however,  be  said  that  tlie  passage  (Gen. 
XV.  2),  in  which  the  connection  of  Eliezer  with  Da- 
mascus seems  to  be  asserted,  is  one  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity and  difficulty.    The  sense  above  ascribed  to 

ptrp  (after  Simonis  and  Gesenius)  rests  only  upon 
conjecture,  the  use  of  "Damascus  "  for  "Damas- 
cene "  is  very  unusual,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  sentence  very  harsh.  There  is  probably 
Bomething  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  besides  the  alHt- 
eration  between  Meshek  and  Dammeshek,  which 
we  are  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  wanting  to  clear 
up  the  sense.  The  two  passages,  "  Judceis  origo 
Dumascena,  Sijrice  nobiliss'una  civiias  .  .  .  Nomen 
urbi  a  Damasco  reyt  iiulltiim  .  .  .  Post  Damnscum 
Azelus,  mox  Adores  et  Abraham  ei  Israhel  reges 
faere"  (Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2):  and  'A;3pa- 
U7JS  il3a(ri\euffe  AafiaaKod  .  .  .  rov  5e  ^A0pdfxov 
«T(  KOI  vvv  iu  rfj  Aa/xaaKTiyp  rb  ovo/xa  5o|a- 
^erar  Kal  Kuifiij  u,ir  aurov  SeiKwrat  ^A  13  p  dfj.  ov 
oiKrjois  Kijoixivrj  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7,  §  2,  quoting 
Nicol.  Damascen.)  have  probably  some  relation  to 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  xv.     (See  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v. 

plT^ ;  Rosenmiiller  on  Gen.  xv. ;  Knobel,  Gen- 
esis. ) 

*  Kalisch  (Genesis,  p.  365)  maintains  that  the 
words  "lT3?"'bM  pi?^'l  in  Gen.  xv.  2,  cannot 
possibly  be  translated  "  Eliezer  of  Damascus,"  but 
must  be  taken  as  a  compound  proper  name,  "  Dam- 
mesek  {or  Damascus)  Eliezer,"  like  Hadad-ezer, 
Chushan-Rishathaim.  The  LXX.  reads  Aa/xaffKhs 
'EKieCep-  A. 

2.  ['EAie'^fP'  ("<'* '  EA.)  in  1  Chr.]  Second 
son  of  JNIoses  and  Zipporah,  to  whom  his  father 
gave  this  name,  "  because,  said  he,  the  God  of  my 
father  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the 
Bword  of  Pharaoh  "  (Ex.  xviii.  4;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  1.5, 
17).  He  remained  with  his  mother  and  brother 
Gershom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grandfather, 
when  IMoses  returned  to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18),  she 
having  been  sent  back  to  her  father  by  Moses  (Ex. 
xviii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accompany  him,  and 
went  part  of  tlie  way  with  him.  Jethro  brought 
back  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  to  jMoses  in  the 
wilderness,  after  he  heard  of  the  departure  of  the 
IsraeUtes  from  Egypt  (xviii.).  EUezer  had  one  son, 
Rehabiah,  from  whom  sprang  a  numerous  posterity 
'.1  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25,  26).  Shelomith  in  the 
•eigns  of  Saul  and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had  the 
rare  of  all  the  treasures  of  things  dedicated  to  God, 
ras  descended  from  Eliezer  in  the  6th  generation. 
f  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25  is  complete. 
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3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

4.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  one  jf  those 
appointed  to  sound  with  trumpets  before  the  Ark 
on  its  passage  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the 
city  of  David  (I  Chr.  xv.  2-4). 

5.  Sou  of  Zichri,   '  ruler"  (~l^3^)  of  the  Keu- 

'  •  T 

benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

6.  [Vat.  EAfioSa-]  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mare- 
shah  ui  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  a  prophet,  who  re- 
buked Jehoshaphat  for  joining  himself  with  Ahaziah 
king  of  Israel,  "  who  did  very  wickedly,"  in  making 
a  combined  expedition  of  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go 
to  Ophir  for  gold ;  and  foretold  the  destruction  of 
his  fleet  at  Ezion-geber,  which  accordingly  came  t8 
pass.  When  Ahaziah  proposed  a  second  expedi- 
tion, Jehoshaphat  refused  (2  Chr.  xx.  35-37 ;  1  K. 
xxii.  48,  49).  The  combination  of  the  namea 
Eliezer  and  Dodavah  almost  suggests  that  he  may 
have  been  descended  from  David's  mighty  mau, 
Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9). 

7.  ['EAea^ap-j  A  chief  Israelite  —  a  "  man  of 
understanding" — whom  Ezra  sent  with  others 
from  Ahava  to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  I^evitea 
and  Nethinim  to  accompany  him  to  .Jerusalem  (Ezi. 
viii.  16).  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  43,  the  name  is  given  as 
Ele.vzar. 

8.  9,  10.  [Ezr.  X.  23,  FA.  EAia^ap;  ver.  31, 
Vat.  EAei,  E^ep-]  A  priest,  a  Levite,  and  an 
Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  had  married  foreign  wives  (Eizr.  x.  18,  23, 
31).  The  former  is  called  Eleazar,  the  second 
Eleazukus,  and  the  third  Elionas,  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  19,  24,  32. 

11.  Son  of  Jorim,  13th  in  descent  from  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii.  29).  A.  C.  H. 

*  ELI'HABA  is  the  readuig  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  early  editions,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32, 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  33,  for  Eliahba.  A. 

ELIHOE'NAI  [5  syl]  C'3''i;'in^^«  [tf 
Jehovah  my  eyes]:  'EKiavd,  Alex.  E\iaava'-  Elioe- 
nai),  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the  Bene-Pahath- 
moab,  who  with  200  men  returned  from  the  Cap 
tivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In  the  apocryphal 
Esdras  the  name  is  Emaunias. 

ELIHO'REPH  (^I'^in"'^.^  iGod  his  recom- 
pense,  Ges.] :  'EKid(p;  Alex.  Evapicp;  [Comp. 
'EA(x<^/>e<|):]   Elihoreph),  son  of  Shisha.     He  and 

his  brother  Ahiah  were  scribes  (D"^"nDD)  to  Solo 
mon  at  the.  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K. 
iv.  3). 

ELFHU  (N^rribW  [6W  is  He,  i.  e.  Jetny- 
vah]:  ^EAwvs'-  EUu).  1.  One  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  the  book  of  Job.  He  is  described  as  the 
"  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,"  and  thus  apparently 
referred  to  the  family  of  Buz,  the  son  of  Nahor, 
and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  This 
supposition  suits  well  with  the  description  of  the 
other  personages  [Elivhaz:  Bildad],"  and  the 
probal)le  date  to  be  assigned  to  tlie  scenes  recorded. 
In  his  speech  (cc.  xxxii.-xxxvii.)  he  describes  him- 
self as  younger  than  the  three  friends,  and  accord- 
ingly his  presence  is  not  noticed  in  tlie  first  chap- 
ters. He  expresses  his  desire  to  moderate  between 
the  disputants;  and  his  words  alone  touch  upon, 


"  The  connection  of  Dedan  and  Tema  with  Buz  is 
Jer.  xxT.  23.  is  also  to  \wi  noti'-wii 
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althougb  they  do  not  thorouglily  handle,  that  idea 
of  the  disciijliiial  nature  of  suffering,  which  is  the 
key  to  Jol)'s  perpli-xity  and  douht;  hut,  as  in  the 
whole  book,  the  j;reater  stress  is  laid  on  lJo<l"s  un- 
Be»irchable  wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith  which  he 
demands.      [.Ion,  UuoK  ok.]  A.  B. 

2.  ("HKiou  [Vat.  HAejou;  Alex.  EAiou].)  Son 
of  Tohu;  a  forefatlier  of  Samuel  the  I'ropliet  (1 
Sam.  i.  1).  In  the  statements  of  the  genealogy  of 
Samuel  in  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  I'a.iel  occurs  in  the 
same  position — son  of  Toah  and  father  of  Jero- 
bam  (n.  34,  Ileb.  I'J);  and  also  Ki,i.\n  (vi.  27, 
Heb.  12),  father  of  Jtroham  and  grandson  of  /o- 
pbai.     The  general  opinion   is  that   EUhu  is  the 

Original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but  copy- 
ists' variations  thereof. 

3.  (Vat.  and  Alex.  EAiaiS;  [Comp.  Aid. 'EA.i'a.]) 
A  similar  variation  of  the  name  of  Eliab,  the  eld- 
est sou  of  Jesse,  is  probably  found  in  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
18,  where  Klihu  "of  the  brethren  of  David"  is 
mentioned  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But 
see  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  where,  in  a  similar  connection, 
the  word  "  brethren  "  is  used  in  its  widest  sense. 
The  LXX.  retahis  Eliab.  [Ei.iAis,  3.]  In  this 
place   the    name   is    without    the    final   Aleph  — 

4.  CEKifiovd;  Alex.  EKtovS;  [Comp.  Aid. 
•EAioD.])  One  of  the  "captains"  Ott'SH,  i.  e. 
heads)  of  the  "  thou.sands  of  Manasseh"  (1  Chr. 
xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to  Ziklag  after  lie  had 
left  the  i'hilistine  army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Gilboa  and  who  assisted  him  against  the  maraud- 
ing band  (^^^2)  of  the  Amalekites  (comp.  1  Sam. 
szx.). 

5.  (IJT'vM:  'EAioD;  [Vat.  Eyvov-])  A  Kor- 
hite  Levite  in  the  time  of  David ;  one  of  the  door- 
keepers (A.  V.  "porters")  of  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vali.  lie  was  a  son  of  Sheniaiah,  and  of  tlie 
family  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  Terms  are 
applied  to  all  these  doorkeepers  which  ap[)ear  to 
jjdicate  that  they  were  not  only '-strong  men," 
as  in  A.  V.,  but  also  fighting  men.  (See  v\.  G,  7, 

8,  12,  in  which  occur  the  words    /^Tl  =  army,  and 

^ni22  ^  warriors  or  heroes.)  G. 

ELI'JAH.     1.  (generally  =)n*bS,   Eliyahu, 

but  sometimes  n*7S,   IClhjnh  [God- Jehovah]: 


a  By  Chrj'sostom  and  others  the  name  is  Orecized 
Into  'HAi'os,  as  if  signifying  tlie  brightnt'ss  of  the  sun. 

')  .Stiinley,  .V.  ^  P.  p.  328.  In  the  Ada  S<inctorum, 
he  is  called  ProiJii;io.fii3  Thrshitt.t. 

c  ''  Uciniuin  sute  aetiitis  I'rophctarutn  fiicilc  prin- 
cepB  ;  ct,  at  a  Mo.te  di»oe.H«eris,  nulli  .«ecuiidu.s  "  (Krisch- 
Di  ith,  in  Crit.  Sncri,  quoting  from  Abarbinel). 

d  The  Hebrew  text  is  "^'^na  "•^^I^nn  ITT'VW 

3.  The  third  word  may  be  pointed  (1)  as  In  the 
present  Mojtoretic  text,  to  mean  "  from  the  Inhabitants 
of  Gliea<l,"  or  (2)  "from  Tislibl  of  (iileiul  ;  "  which, 
with  a  flight  change  in  fonn,  Is  what  tlie  LXX.  hiis. 
The  latter  is  followed  hy  Kwiild  (iil.  480,  note).  Light- 
foot  a.«surnes,  but  without  giving  his  authority,  that 
Slijiih  vrnif  fniin  .labesh  Oilead.  By  Jost'phug  he  in 
■aid  to  liave  come  from  Tbcsbon  —  tx  >r6A(wf  @tafiui- 
mi  rn<!  roAaafiiTiio*  X"'P<^^  '^"-  ^<''  §  2).  I'erll.Tpp 
this  may  have  been  reail  a*  Ueshbon,  a  city  of  the 
Orlecta,  and  have  given  rl^c  to  the  statement  of  K(il- 
ius.  that  he  wu«  "  of  the   tribe  of  Aaroo,''  and 
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'HAioy,  [Vat.  HAeioi;,  exc.  Mai.  iv.  5,  'H\faj;; 
Aquila,   HAi'o;"    N.   T.   'HAi'ay,   [Tisch.   8th    ed 

'HAs/osO      E/i'l")-       EH.I.MI    TllK    Tl.SHBlTE    hai 

been  well  entitled  "  the  grandest  and  the  most  ro- 
mantic cliaracter  that  Israel  ever  produced."  >>  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personage  in  the  O.  T.  whose 
career  is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises 
on  us  a  more  remarkable  fascination.  His  rare, 
sudden,  and  brief  appearances,  his  undaunted  cour- 
age and  fiery  zeal,  the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs, 
the  pathos  of  his  despondency,  the  glory  of  his  de- 
parture, and  the  calm  beauty  of  his  reappearance 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  throw  such  a 
halo  of  brightness  around  liini  as  is  equalled  by 
none  of  his  compeers  in  the  sacred  story.c  The 
ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  of  the  circumstances 
and  antecedents  of  the  man  who  did  and  who  suf- 
fered so  much,  doubtless  contributes  to  enhance  our 
interest  in  the  story  and  the  character.  "  Elijah 
the  Tishbite  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  is  liter- 
ally all  that  is  given  us  to  know  of  his  parentage 
and  locality.''  It  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
det;iil  with  whicli  the  genealogies  of  other  prophets 
and  leaders  of  Israel  are  stated.  Where  the  place 
—  if  it  was  a  place  — lay,  which  gave  him  this  ap- 
pellation we  know  not,  nor  are  we  likely  to  know. 
It  is  not  again  found  in  the  Bible,  nor  has  any 
name  answeruig  to  it  been  discovered  since.* 
[Tiiianii.] 

The  mention  of  Gile.id,  however,  is  the  key-note 
to  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  story 
of  the  prophet.  Gilead  was  the  country  on  the 
furtlier  sidr  of  the  .Ionian  —  a  country  of  chase  and 
pasture,  of  tent-villages,  and  mountain-castles,  in- 
iiabited  by  a  people  not  settled  and  civilized  like 
those  who  formed  the  communities  of  Ephraim  and 
.ludah,  but  of  wandering,  irregular  habits,  exposed 
to  tlie  attacks  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert, 
and  gradually  conforming  more  and  more  to  the 
habits  of  tliose  tribes;  making  war  with  the  Ila- 
garites,  and  taking  the  countless  thousands  of  theii 
cattle,  and  then  dweUing  in  their  stead  (1  (Jhr.  v. 
10,  10-22).  To  an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of 
.Jordan  the  title  "Gileadite"  must  have  conveyed  a 
similar  impression,  though  in  a  I'ar  stronger  degree, 
to  that  whicii  the  title  "  Celt  "  does  to  us.  What 
the  Highlands  were  a  century  ago  to  tlie  towns  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  that,  and  more  than  that, 
must  (jilead  have  been  to  Samaria  or  .Jerusalem./ 
One  of  the  most  famous  heroes  in  the  early  annals 


grandson  of  Zadolt.  See  also  thn  Ch'on  Pn\ch.  in 
Kabricius,  Co'/.  Psnutrp.  V.  T  i  1070,  &c. ;  and  Qua- 
resmiu.-!,  Eluciil.  li.  605.  According  to  .)ewi.<h  tradi- 
tion —  grounded  on  a  certain  .similarity  between  the 
fiery  zeal  of  the  two —  Elijah  wa-s  identical  with  Phiu- 
ehas  the  son  of  Kle.iz;ir  the  priest.  He  was  also  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire  to  Gideon 
(Lightfoot  on  John  I.  21  :  Eisenmenger,  i.  68ti).  Arab 
tradition  places  his  birthplace  at  Gilhail  Gilhood,  n 
few  mile!"  N.  of  rs-Satt  (Irby,  p.  98),  and  his  tomb  near 
D.inia..<cu!<  (MIslin.  I.  490). 

'•  The  common  a-'suniption  —  perhaps  originating 
with  Hiller  (Onom  p.  947)  or  Reland  (Pat.  p.  1035)  — 
is  tiiat  he  waK  born  in  the  town  Thisbe  mentioned  In 
Tub  i.  2.  Hut  not  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  thl« 
Tlil.sbc  \va.H  nut  in  Gilead  but  in  Naphtali,  it  Is  nearly 
ciTtain  that  the  n.amo  has  no  real  exlftt-nre  In  that 
pa.«.sjige.  but  arl.ses  from  a  mistaken  translation  of  th« 
.■oiiiie  Ill-brew  word  which  is  rendered '' inhabitnnU  ' 
In  I  K.  xvli.  1.     [TuisuE] 

f  ."^-e  I  gornl  pasNiffe  llluBtrntlTe  of  this  In  Rob  Rom 
chup.  xia. 
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)f  Israel  was  "  Jcphthah  the  Gileadite,"  in  whom 
ill  these  characteristics  were  prominent;  and.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  has  well  remarked  how  impossible  it 
is  rightly  to  estimate  his  character  without  recol- 
lecting this  fact  [S.  cj-  P.  p.  327). 

With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and 
whose  part  in  the  history  was  so  much  more  im- 
portant, this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is  seen  at 
every  turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he  "  stood  be- 
fore'' Ahab  —  with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to 
this  day  characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  from  his 
native  hiUs,  we  can  perhaps  realize  something  from 
the  touches,  few,  but  strong,  of  the  narrative.  Of 
his  height  little  is  to  be  inferred  —  that  httle  is  in 
favor  of  its  being  bej'ond  the  ordinary  size."  His 
chief  characteristic  was  his  hair,  long  and  thick, 
and  hanging  down  his  back,*  and  which,  if  not 
betokening  the  immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet 
accompanied  powers  of  endurance  «■  no  less  remark- 
able. His  ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle 
of  skin ''  round  his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when 
about  to  move  quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  But  in 
addition  to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "  mantle," 
or  cape,  «  of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with 
one  of  our  most  famUiar  figures  of  speech./  In  this 
mantle,  in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his 
face  (1  K.  six.  1-3),  or  when  excited  would  roU  it 
up  as  into  a  kind  of  statf.!/  On  one  occasion  we 
find  him  bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground 
with  his  face  between  his  knees.''  Such,  so  far  as 
the  scanty  notices  of  the  record  will  aUow  us  to 
conceive  it,  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  great 
Prophet,  an  appearance  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  was  other  than  uncommon  even  at  that 
time.'  "  Vir  qui  curationem  et  cultum  corporis 
despiceret ;  facie  squalente,  quae  multitudine  suorum 
crinium  oburabraretur  ....  pelle  caprina  tantuni 
de  corpore  tegentem  quantum  abscondi  decorum 
erat,  reUqua  corporis  ad  sera  perdurantem  "'  (Gregory 
Nyss.  quoted  by  Willemer  de  Pallio  Elice  in  Crit. 
i^ncri). 

The  solitary  life  in  which  these  external  pecul- 
iarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured  that 
fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of  address 
which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild 
loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  GUead  that 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  Uving  God  of  Israel, 
had  been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to 
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form  the  subject  of  his  mission  lo  the  idolatrous 
court  and  country  of  Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  forgakec 
almost  entirely  the  faith  in  .Jehovah.  Tlie  worship 
of  the  calves  had  been  a  departure  from  him,  it 
was  a  \iolation  of  his  command  against  material 
resemblances ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  calves  Jeho\ah  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  insti- 
tution, not  one  imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any 
of  the  surrounding  countries.  [Calk.]  They  were 
announced  by  .Jeroboam  aS  the  preservers  of  the 
nation  during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence: 
'•  Behold  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (1  K.  xii.  28).  But  the 
case  was  quite  different  when  Ahab,  not  content 
with  the  calf- worship  —  "as  if  it  had  been  a  Ugl'.t 
thing  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  .Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat"  —  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Sidon,  and  introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale 
(.Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his 
wife's  family,  the  worship  of  the  Phffinician  BaaL 
What  this  worship  consisted  of  we  are  ignorant  — 
doubtless  it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and  festal  char- 
acter, and  therefore  very  opposite  to  the  grave, 
severe  service  of  the  ^losaic  ritual.  Attached  to  it 
and  to  the  worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  "  Ashtaroth," 
and  "the  groves")  were  licentious  and  impure 
rites,  which  in  earlier  times  had  brought  the  heaviest 
judgments  on  the  nation  (Num.  xxv. ;  Judg.  ii.  l-S. 
14,  iii.  7,  8).  But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil 
characteristic  of  the  Baal-religion  was  that  it  was 
the  worship  of  power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  a  God  of  righteousness  and  goodness  —  a 
foreign  religion,  imported  from  nations  the  hatred 
of  whom  was  inculcated  in  every  page  of  the  law, 
as  opposed  to  the  religion  of  that  God  who  had 
delivered  the  nation  from  the  bondage  of  Egj^pt, 
had  "  driven  out  the  heathen  with  his  hand,  and 
planted  them  hi:"  ;>nd  through  whom  their  fore- 
fathers had  "  trodden  down  their  enemies,  and 
destroyed  those  that  rose  up  against  them."  It  is 
as  a  witness  against  these  two  evils  that  Elijah 
comes  forward. 

1.  What  we  may  call  the  first  Act  in  his  life 
embraces  between  three  and  four  years  —  three 
years  and  six  months  for  the  duration  of  the 
drought,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  iv.  2.5;  James  v.  17),  and  three 


a  From  a  comparison  of  2  E.  iv.  34  with  1  K.  xrii. 
21,  it  would  seem  as  if  Elisha  approached  nearer  than 
Elijah  to  the  stature  of  the  child.  But  the  inference 
is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Chrysostom  applied  the  same 
epithet  to  him  as  to  St.  Paul,  TpiTnjxui'  avdinifiTov. 

&  2  K.  i.  8,  "  a  hairy  man  ;  "  literally,  '■  a  lord  of 
.lair."  This  might  be  doubtful,  even  with  the  sup- 
yort  of  the  LXX.  and  Josephas  —  ai'dponrov  Saavv  — 

ind  of  the  Tarirum  Jonathan  —  "|~157D  "123  —  the 
■<ame  word  usea  for  E-sau  in  Gen.  xxvii.  11.  But  its 
application  to  the  hair  of  his  head  is  corroborated  by 
the  word  used  by  the  children  of  Bethel  when  mock- 
ing EUsha.  "  Bald-head  "  is  a  peculiar  term  (n~lp) 
ipplied  only  to  want  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  bead  ; 
ind  the  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bare  shoulders  of  the  new  prophet  and  the 
shaggy  locks  of  the  old  one.     [Eusha.] 

c  Running  before  Ahab's  chariot ;  the  hardships 
sf  the  Cherith  ;  the  forty  days'  fast. 

''  '^^y  (2  K  i.  8),  rendered  "  leather  "  in  this  one 
fi»cx  only.     See  Gen.  iii.  21,  &o. 


e  A'/ifereth,  jT^^S  :  LXX.  /oitjAiot^s  ;  always  used 
for  this  garment  of  Elijah,  but  not  for  that  of  any 
prophet  before  him.  It  is  perhaps  a  tracp  of  the 
permanent  impression  which  he  left  ot  ^ome  parts  of 
the  Jewish  society,  that  a  hairy  cloak  'lecauie  after- 
wards the  recognized  garb  of  a  prophet  oi  Jehovah 
(Zech.  xiii.  4  ;  A.  V.  "  rough  garment ;  "  where  the 
Hebrew  word  is  the  same  which  in  Elgah's  history  is 
rendered  "mantle"). 

/  Various  relics  of  the  mantle  are  said  to  exist 
The  list  of  claimants  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (July  20).  One  piece  is  shown  at  Oviedo  in 
Spain. 

.''  0^2  (2  K.  ii.  8):  "wrapped"  is  a  diferent 
word. 

fi  This  is  generally  taken  as  having  been  in  prayer ; 
but  kneeling  apparently  was  not  (certainly  is  not)  an 
attitude  of  prayer  in  the  East.  "  When  ye  stand 
praying,  forgive  "  (Mark  xi.  25  ;  and  see  Matt.  vi.  5, 
&c.). 

i  This  is  to  be  inferred,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
from  king  Ahaziah's  recognition  of  him  by  mere  de- 
scription. 
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»r  four  months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb,  and 
the  return  to  Gilead  (1  Iv.  xvii.  1-xix.  21).  His 
Introduction  is  of  the  most  starthng  description: 
he  suddenly  ajipears  before  Ahab,  as  with  tlie  unre- 
strained freedom  of  Eastern  manners  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaims  the  vengeance 
of  Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the  king.  This  he 
does  in  the  remarkable  formula  evidently  character- 
istic of  hinisell',  and  adopted  alter  his  departure  by 
his  follower  Klisha  —  a  fornnda  which  includes 
everything  at  issue  between  himself  and  the  king  — 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  liis  being  the  God  of  Israel, 
the  Living  God,  Klijali  being  his  messenger,  and 
then  —  the  special  lesson  of  the  event  —  that  the 
god  of  jxiwer  and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at 
his  own  weapons.  "  As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel, 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,"  whose  constant  serv- 
ant I  am,  "  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word."  "What  imme- 
diate action  followed  on  this  we  are  not  told ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  Elijah  had  to  fly  before  some 
threatened  vengeance  either  of  the  king,  or  more 
probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2).  Perhaps  it 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  "  cut  oft'  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  He  was 
directed  to  the  brook  Chcrith,  either  one  of  the 
torrents  which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his 
native  hills,  or  on  the  wp.st  of  Jordan,  more  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Samaria.  [Ciikkitii.]  Therein 
the  hollow  of  the  torrent-bed  he  remained,  sup- 
ported in  the  miraculous  maimer  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  till  the  ftiiling  of  the  brook  obliged 
liini  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained  in  the 
Cherith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expression  is 
simply  "at  the  end  of  days,"  nor  does  Josephus 
afford  us  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of 
ingenuity  has    been  devoted    to  explaining   away 

Ellijali's  "  ravens."  The  Hebrew  word,  CIl"!!?, 
Orel/im,  has  been  interpreted  as  "Arabians,"  as 
"  merchants,"  a.s  inhabitants  of  some  neighboring 
town  of  OrOo  or  Orl/i."  15y  others  I'^lijah  has  been 
held  to  have  plundered  a  raven's  nest  —  and  this 
twice  a  day  regularly  for  several  months!  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words 
—  occiuring  as  they  do  twice,  in  a  passage  other- 
wise dispLiying  no  tinge  of  the  marvellous  —  or 
ftom  the  unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  IMSS.,  of 


o  Jerome,  quoted  by  Kcnnicott,  p.  581.  See  these 
hypctheses  brought  together  in  Keil  ad  loc. 

!-  This  subject  is  eshaustcd  in  a  dissertation  entitled 
Eliis  corvoriim  convictor  in  the  Critici  •<<icri. 

c  Lightfoot  quaintly  remarks  on  this  that  Elijah 
was  the  firs'  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

''  The  traditional  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the 
widow  was  in  a  wood  to  the  soutli  of  the  town  (Mislin, 
I.  !i32,  who  however  does  not  give  his  authority).  In 
the  time  of  .Icrome  the  spot  was  marked  by  u  tower 
vJerouie,  Ep.  Pr.iiUF).  At  a  later  period  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  proplict  was  erected  over  (lie  house 
■>{  the  widow,  iu  which  his  chamber  and  her  kneading- 
trough  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr,  and  Phociw,  in 
R«laud,  p.  985).  This  church  was  called  to  xip^'O'' 
{A:ta  Sanctomm). 

«  This  must  not  be  much  relied  on.  Zcdckiali,  son 
of  Chenaaaab,  one  of  Ahab'»  prophets,  u.'tes  a  siiiiilnr 
form  of  words,  "  Thus  salth  .Ichovah  "  (1  K.  xxii.  11). 
The  appa:ijnt  inference  however  from  Luke  Iv.  2t}  i.s 
tlittt  she  wiw  one  of  the  widows  of  I.'tracl.  In  the 
Jewiiih  tradltionn  her  son  was  the  Messiah  (Kisen- 
menger,    Eni/I.    Jmleiilh.    il.    725). 

•  '■  Jehovah  thy  (lod  "  (see  ju.st  before)  suggeiits 
noR  obviously  n  difTcruucc  of  worship  ind  nationality 
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all  the  ancient  versions,  and  of  Josephus.*'    [Ch» 

HITH.] 

His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarepiiatii,  a  Phoeni- 
cian town  lying  between  TjTe  and  Sidon,  certainly 
the  last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
looked  for.<^  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  be 
lived '' seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and 
no  I5aal-worshipix;r,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuration 
by  "Jehovah  thy  God"  as  an  indication.''  Here 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil 
and  the  meal;  and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow 
to  life  after  his  apparent  death. _/"  ■ 

Here  the  proi)het  is  first  addressed  by  tl>e  title 
which,  although  occasionally  liefore  used  to  others, 
is  so  frequently  applied  to  Elijah  as  to  become  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessor: "O  thou  man  of  God"  —  "  Now  I  know 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  God  "  (1  K.  xvii.  18,  24). 

In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  years  nmst  have  elapsed.  The 
drought  continued,  and  at  hsi  the  full  horrors  of 
famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  de- 
scended on  Samaria.  The  king  and  his  chief  do- 
mestic officer  divide  between  them  the  mournful 
duty  of  ascertaining  that  neither  round  the  springs, 
which  are  so  frequent  a  feature  of  central  Palestine, 
nor  in  the  nooks  and  crarmies  of  the  most  shaded 
torrcnt-beils,  was  there  any  of  the  herbage  left, 
which  in  those  countries  is  so  certain  an  indication 
of  the  presence  of  moisture.  No  one  short  of  the 
two  chief  persons  of  the  realm  could  be  trusted 
with  this  quest  for  life  or  death  —  "  Ahab  went 
one  way  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another 
way  by  himself"  It  is  the  moment  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  prophet.  He  shows  himself  first 
to  the  minister.  There,  suddenly  planted  in  his 
path,  is  the  man  whom  he  and  his  master  have 
been  seeking  for  more  than  three  years.  "  There 
is  no  nation  or  kingdom,"  says  Obadiah  with  true 
Eastern  hyperbole,  "  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent 
to  seek  thee;  "  and  now  here  he  stands  when  least 
exjjected.  Hefore  the  sudden  apparition  of  thai 
wild  figure,  and  that  stern,  unbroken  countenance, 


between  the  Sareptan  widow  .and  the  prophet.  See 
Stanley,  JVjc/j^  C/tHrcA,  ii.  330.  So  also  the  exceptive 
ci  /i^,  Luke  iv.  26,  properly  refers  to  en-eV'^S')  and  nc*i 
aiiTwi'.  J.  t.,  was  sent  nowhere  excipt  to  Sarcpta,  which 
liiy  out  of  Israel,  and  not  was  sent  to  none  of  the 
widows  in  Israel  excrjit  the  one  at  Sarepta.  We  have 
the  same  idiom  in  ver.  27,  where  the  opposition  be- 
tween Israelite  and  foreigner  is  beyond  question. 
On  this  use  of  ei  /u^  see  especially  Fritzseho  on  Rom. 
xiv.  14.  and  Meyer  on  Matt.  xii.  4.  H. 

f  This  is  warranted  by  the  expression  "  his  sick- 
ness wa-s  so  sore  that  there  was  no  breath  left  in  him," 
a  form  of  words  not  elsewhere  found  ;  while  in  the 
story  of  the  Shunanmiite's  son  it  is  distinctly  said  the 
child  "died."  Josephus's  language  (viii.  13,  §  3) 
shows  that  he  did  not  understand  thr  rliild  to  have 
died.  The  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  by  Jerome,  wa» 
that  this  boy  was  the  servant  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied Klijah,  and  finally  became  tlie  prophet  Jonah. 
(Jerome,  Prff.  lo  Jonah  :  and  see  the  citations  from  the 
Talmud  in  Ei.^eimicnper.  Entd.  Jml.  il.  725.) 

•  That  the  child's  death  was  real,  not  apparent,  as 
sUited  above,  cannot  well  .be  questioned.  The  lan- 
guage itself  is  suffloiently  explicit.  The  child's  ceas- 
ing to  breathe  must  mean  the  same  thing  as  to  die. 
So  the  I'aalmlst  says :  '■  Thou  takest  away  thelt 
breath,  they  die  '"  (civ.  29).  The  two  expressions  are 
often  int<!rchanged  (comp.  Oen.  vii.  22 ;  Jo.?h.  x\.  11 ; 
I's.  cxxxv.  17.  cxivl.  4;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  10,  ete.).  3c 
also  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  which  foUowi,  suppoaei 
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Obadiah  could  not  but  fall  on  his  face."  Elijah, 
however,  soon  calms  his  agitation  —  "  As  Jehovah 
of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  ^vill  surely 
show  myself  to  Ahab;"  and  thus  relieved  of  his 
fear  that,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  Elijah  would 
disappear  before  he  could  return  with  the  king, 
Obadiah  departs  to  inform  Ahab  that  the  man  they 
seek  is  there.  Ahab  an-ived,  Elijah  makes  his 
charge  —  "  Thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  fol- 
lowed the  Baals."  He  then  commands  that  all 
Israel  be  collected  to  Mount  Carmel  with  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four 
hundred  of  Asherah  (Ashtaroth),  the  latter  being 
under  the  especial  ])rotection  of  the  queen.  Why 
Mount  Carmel,  which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now, 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Ger- 
izim,  is  not  evident.  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it 
wise  to  remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  dis- 
tance from  Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  (xviii.  30)  —  in  ruins,  and 
therefore  of  earlier  erection  —  we  have  an  indica- 
tion of  an  ancient  sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot. 
On  the  question  of  the  particular  part  of  the  ridge 
of  Carmel,  which  formed  the  sit«  of  the  meeting, 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  It  is  elsewhere  ex- 
amined. .  [Carmel.] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servant 
of  Jehovah,  accompanied  by  his  one  attendant; 
with  his  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and 
sheep-skin  cloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor 
and  the  miimtest  regularity  of  procedure,  repair- 
ing the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  founders  of 
the  tribes,  and  recalling  in  his  prayer  the  still 
greater  names  of  Aliraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel  —  on 
the  other  hand  the  S.50  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  vest- 
ments (2  K.  X.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their 
"  vain  repetitions  "  and  the  maddened  fury  of  their 
disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  suiTound- 
ing  all  —  these  things  form  a  picture  with  which 
we  are  all  acquainted,  but  which  brightens  into 
frash  distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it.  The 
conclusion  of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced 
at.*  The  fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice 
and  altar  —  the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would 
seem  by  Elijah's  own  hand  (xviii.  40)  —  the  king, 
with  an  apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his 
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own  adherents  —  the  rising  storm  —  the  ride  across 
the  plain  to  Jezreel,  a  distance  of  at  least  16  miles; 
the  prophet,  with  true  Bedouin  endurance,  running 
before  the  chariot,  but  also  with  true  Bedouin  in- 
stinct stopping  short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  fur- 
ther than  the  "entrance  of  Jezreel." 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete;  but  the 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  the 
author  of  this  destruction.  "  God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,"  so  ran  her  exclamation,  "  if  I  make 
not  thy  life  as  the  hfe  of  one  of  them  by  to-mor- 
row about  this  time."  It  was  no  duty  of  Elijah 
to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary  dangers,  and,  ait 
at  his  first  introduction,  so  now,  he  takes  refuge  in 
flight.  The  danger  was  great,  and  the  refuge  must 
be  distant.  The  first  stage  on  the  journey  was 
Beer-sheba  —  "  Beer-sheba  which  beloiigeth  to  Ju- 
dah,"  says  the  narrative,  with  a  touch  betraying 
its  Israehtish  origin.  Here,  at  the  ancient  haunt 
of  those  fathers  of  his  nation  whose  memory  was 
so  dear  to  him,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  culti- 
vated country,  Elijah  halted.  His  servant  —  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition  the  boy  of  Zarephath 
—  he  left  in  the  town ;  while  lie  himself  set  out 
alone  into  the  wilderness  —  the  waste  uninhal/ited 
region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Palestine. 
The  labors,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  tlie  last 
few  days  had  proved  too  nnich  even  for  that  iron 
frame  and  that  stern  resolution.  His  spirit  is  quite 
broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps 
of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death  —  "  It  is 
enough !  Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better  than 
my  fathers."  <^  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  con- 
clude from  tlie  terms  of  the  story  that  he  was  en- 
tirely without  provisions  for  this  or  any  journey. 
But  God,  who  had  brought  his  servant  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it.  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  expression  of 
the  story  literally  or  not  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  In  some  way  little  short  of  mirac- 
ulous —  it  might  well  seem  to  the  narrator  that  it 
could  be  by  nothing  but  an  angel ''  —  the  prophet 
was  awakened  from  his  dream  of  despondency  be- 
neath the  solitary  bush  >=  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed 
with  the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are 
all  a  Bedouin's  requirements,/ and  went  forward, 
"  in  the  strength  of  that  food,"  a  journey  of  forty 
days   "  to  the  mount  of   God,   even  to  Horeb.'' 


that  result :  "  Hast  thou  also  brought  evil  upon  the 
widow  ...  by  slaying  her  son?"  (1  K.  xvii.  20); 
and,  "  0  Lord,  let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him 
again"  (ver.  21).  H. 

a  The  expressions  of  Obadiah,  "  lord  "  and  "  slave," 
show  his  fear  of  Elijah  ;  they  are  those  ordinarily 
nsed  in  addressing  a  potentate. 

6  The  more  so  as  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  admi- 
rably drawn  out  by  Stanley  (S.  ^  P.  pp..  355,  356). 

c  Although  to  some  it  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  yet  the  writer  cannot  resist  re- 
ferring to  the  Oratorio  of  Elijah  by  Mendelssohn,  one 
of  the  most  forcible  commentaries  existing  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  prophet.  The  scene  in  which  the  occur- 
rences at  Beer-sheba  are  embodied  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  and  affecting  in  the  whole  work. 

''  TJS^tt  is  both  a  "messenger"  and  ac  "angel." 
I..X  \.  ver."  5,  Tis  ;  and  so  Josephus  (viii.  13,  §  7). 
'■  "One  Rotem  tree,"  Hebrew,  ^PTS  DH*"!.     [Not 

T   V 

cert-iinly  so  emphatic,  for  the  numeral  may  be  =  our 
a  or  an.  a.s  often  elsfiwhere  —  II.]     The  indented  rock 
4.5 


opposite  the  gate  of  the  Greek  convent,  Deir  Mar 
E'yas,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  which  is 
now  shown  to  ti-avellers  as  the  spot  on  which  the 
prophet  rested  on  this  occasion  (Bonar  ;  Porter,  Hand- 
book, &c.),  appears  at  an  etvrlier  date  not  to  have 
been  so  restricted,  but  was  believed  to  be  the  place 
on  which  he  was  "accustomed  to  sleep"  (Sandys,  lib. 
iii.  p.  176  ;  Maundrell,  Eur.  Trav.  p.  456),  and  the 
site  of  the  convent  as  that  where  he  was  born  (Qays- 
forde,  1.506,  in  Bonar,  p.  117).  Neither  the  older  not 
the  later  story  can  be  believed ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  originated  in  some  more  trustworthy 
tradition  of  his  having  rested  here  on  his  southward 
journey,  in  all  probability  taken  along  this  very  route. 
See  a  curious  statement  by  Quaresmius  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  rock  had  been  defaced  in  his  own  time 
"  by  the  piety  or  impiety  "  of  the  Christian  pilgrims. 
(EUicidatio,  ii.  605  ;  comp.  Doubdan,  Voyaf;e,  &c.,  p 
144.) 

/  The  LXX.  adds  to  the  description  the  only  touch 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text  —  "a  cake  of  meal  "  — 
oAvpiTTji;. 
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Here,  ir.  "  the  cave."  "  one  of  the  numerous  caverns 
Ln  those  awful  mountains,  perhaps  some  traditional 
lanctuary  of  that  hallowed  region,  at  any  rate  well 
known  —  he  remained  for  certainly  one  *  nir;ht.  In 
the  moruinjj  came  the  "word  of  Jehovah" — the 
question,  "  ^Vhat  doest  thou  here,  Klijah  ?  Driven 
by  what  hard  necessity  dost  thou  seek  this  spot  on 
which  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has  in  former  times 
been  so  signally  shown  ?  "  In  answer  to  this  in- 
vitation the  prophet  opens  his  griefs.  He  has  been 
very  zealous  for  Jehovah ;  but  force  has  been  vain ; 
one  cannot  stand  against  a  multitude ;  none  follow 
him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  flying  for  his  life  from 
the  sword  wliich  has  slain  his  brethren.  The  reply 
conies  in  that  amlnguous  and  indirect  form  in 
which  it  seems  necessary  tliat  the  deepest  commu- 
nications with  the  human  mitid  should  be  couched, 
to  be  effectual.  He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern 
and  stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air  {els  rh 

vTraidpov,  Josephus),  face  to  face  (^3??)  ""^^^  J^" 
hovah.  Then,  as  before  with  ^Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
6),  "  The  Lord  passed  by;  "  passed  in  all  the  ter- 
ror of  his  most  appalling  manifestations.  The 
fierce  wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered 
the  granite  cliffs  of  Sinai;  the  earthquake  crash 
reverberated  through  the  defiles  of  those  naked 
valleys;  the  fire  burnt  in  the  incessant  blap.e  of 
eastern  lightning.  Like  these,  in  their  degree, 
had  been  Elijah's  own  modes  of  procedure,  but 
the  conviction  is  now  forced  upon  him  that  in  none 
of  these  is  Jehovah  to  be  known.  Then,  penetrat- 
ing the  dead  silence  which  followed  these  mani- 
festations, came  the  fourth  mysterious  symbol  — 
the  "still  small  voice."  What  sound  this  was, 
whether  articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot  even 
conjecture ;  but  low  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in 
louder  accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than 
the  roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To 
him  no  less  unmistakably  than  to  Moses,  centuries 
before,  it  was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  "  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suflering  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth."  Elijah  knew  the  call,  and 
at  once  stepping  forward  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
mantle,  .stood  waiting  for  the  Divine  communica- 
tion. It  is  in  the  same  words  as  before,  and  so  is 
his  answer;  but  with  what  different  force  must  the 
question  have  fallen  on  his  ears,  and  the  answer 
left  his  lips !  "  Hefore  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he 
was  comparatively  a  novice ;  when  he  left  it  he  was 
an  initiated  man.  He  had  thought  that  the  earth- 
quake, the  fire,  the  wind,  must  be  the  great  wit- 
nesses of  the  Lord.  Hut  he  was  not  in  them;  not 
they,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that  awe  in  ifc 
which  forced  the  prophet  to  cover  his  face  with  his 
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mantle.  Wliat  a  conclusion  of  aQ  the  past  hit- 
tory !  What  an  interjiretation  of  its  meaning !  " 
(Maurice,  Prophets  aiul  Kinys,  p.  136).  Not  in 
the  jiersecutions  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000 
unknown  worshippers  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  was  the  assurance  that  Elijah  was  not 
alone  as  he  had  seemed  to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  ou  him  —  three 
changes  were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  Ben-hadad, 
Hazael  was  to  be  king  of  Syria;  instead  of  Ahab, 
Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel; 
and  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own 
successor.  Of  these  three  commands  the  two  first 
wore  reserved  for  Elislia  to  accomi)lish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in 
him  a  yearning  for  that  aflection  and  compnmon- 
ship  which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  Hia 
first  search  was  for  Elisha.  Apparently  he  soon 
found  him ;  we  must  conclude  at  his  native  place, 
Aliel-meholah,  probably  somewhere  about  the  centre 
of  the  Jordan  valley.  [Auel-mkiiolaii.]  Elisha 
was  ploughing  at  the  time,<^  and  Elijah  "passed 
over  to  him"  —  possibly  crossed  the  ri  ec^  —  and 
cast  his  mantle,  the  well-known  sheep  skin  cloak, 
upon  him,  as  if,  by  that  fiiinihar  «  action,  claiming 
him  for  his  son.  A  moment  of  hesitation  —  but 
the  call  was  quickly  aceei>ted,  and  then  commenced 
that  long  period  of  ser\ice  and  intercourse  which 
continued  till  Elijah's  removal,  and  which  after 
that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  his  best  titles 
to  esteem  and  reverence  —  "  Elisha  the  son  of  Sha- 
phat, who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah." 

2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed  that 
their  threats  had  been  effectual,  and  thpt  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  chap.  xii. 
Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  the  ancestral  plot  of 
ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peas.ant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
Ahab  and  .Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves 
of  it  by  main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous 
injustice  which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the 
ciders  of  Jezreel  had  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah 
how  perfect  was  their  submission  to  the  will  of 
their  mistress.  At  her  orders  Naboth  is  falsely 
accused  of  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  is  with 
his  sons ''  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vineyard  then 
—  as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal  —  becomes  at 
once  the  property  of  the  king.     [Nahoth.] 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  ac- 
quisition. Apparently  the  very  next  day  after  the 
execution  he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  possea- 


a  The  Hebrew  word  has  the  article,  rT^l^TSn  ;  and 
T  T  :  - 
go  too  the  LXX.,  to  (rrrf,Kaiov.  The  cave  is  now  shown 
"in  the  secluded  plain  below  the  highest  point  of 
Jebel  Mtisa;  "  "a  hole  just  largo  enough  for  a  man's 
body,"  beside  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  ElUah  (Stan- 
ley, S.  §•  P.  p.  49;  Rob.  i.  103,  2d  cd.). 

6  Hebrew,  ]^7.  A.  V.  "  lodge;  "  but  in  Gen.  xix. 
2,  accunitcly,  "  tarry  all  night." 

c  The  words  of  the  text  arc  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  A.  V.  They  bear  testimony  at  once  to  the  solid 
position  of  Elisha,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  soil 
of  the  spot.  According  to  the  Ma-ioretic  punctuation 
the  passage  is  :  "  And  he  departed  thence,  and  found 
Eliiiha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing.  Twelve 
vnke  were  before  him  (i.  f.  either  12  ploughs  wore 
kalorc  him  with  his  servants,  or  12  yoke  of  iiiul  we.■^^ 


already  ploughed),  and  he  was  with  the  last."  [See 
note  under  EusiiA,  p.  714.] 

''  The  word  is  that  always  employed  for  cioedng 
the  .lordan. 

e  See  also  Ruth  iii.  4-14.  Ewald,  Altert/iumer,  p. 
191,  note.  A  trace  of  a  similar  custom  surriTce  in 
the  German  word  Mnnlel-kind. 

f  "  The  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons  " 
(2  K.  ix.  26 ;  comp.  Jo.sh.  vji.  24).  From  another  ex- 
pression in  this  verse  —  ycitcmighl  (tt'CS,  A.  V. 
"yesterday"),  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  like  a 
later  trial  on  a  similar  charge,  also  supported  by  two 
fal.io  witnesses — the  trial  of  our  Lord  — it  was  con- 
ducted at  night.  The  same  wonl  —  ?/'.«' might  — 
prompt"!  the  inference  that  Ahab's  visit  and  cnrountei 
with  Elijah  happened  ou  the  very  day  following  tba 
murder 
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non  of  the  coveted  vineyard.  Behind  him,  prob- 
ably in  the  back  part  of  the  chariot,  ride  his  two 
pages  Jehu  and  Bidkar  (2  K.  ix.  2G).  But  the 
triumph  was  a  short  one.  Ehjah  had  received  an 
intimation  from  Jehovah  of  what  was  taking  place, 
and  rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death  of  Naboth 
had  been  hurried  over,  he  wa.s  there  to  meet  his 
ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  he  does  meet  him 
—  as  David  went  out  to  meet "  GoUath  —  on  the 
very  scene  of  his  crime ;  suddenly,  when  least  ex- 
pected and  least  wished  for,  he  confronts  the  mis- 
erable king.  And  then  follows  the  curse,  in  terms 
fearful  to  any  Oriental  —  peculiarly  terrible  to  a 
Jew  —  and,  most  of  all,  significant  te  a  successor 
of  the  apostate  princes  of  the  northern  kingdom  — 
"  I  will  take  away  thy  posterity ;  I  will  cut  off  from 
thee  even  thy  very  dogs;  I  will  make  thy  house 
like  that  of  Jeroboam  and  Baasha ;  thy  blood  shall 
be  shed  in  the  same  spot  where  the  blood  of  thy 
victims  was  shed  last  night;  thy  wife  and  thy 
children  shall  be  torn  in  this  very  garden  by  the 
wild  dogs  of  the  city,  or  as  common  carrion  de- 
voured by  the  birds  of  the  sky "  —  the  large 
vultures  which  iji  eastern  climes  are  always  wheel- 
ing along  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  doubtless 
suggested  the  expression  to  the  prophet.  How  tre- 
mendous was  this  scene  we  may  gather  from  the 
fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  20  years  Jehu 
was  able  to  recall  the  very  words  of  the  prophet's 
burden,  to  which  he  and  his  companion  had  list- 
ened as  tliey  stood  behind  their  master  in  the 
chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix.  2G,  3G,  37,  and  those 
given  in  1  K.  xxi.  19-25. 

3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  xxii.  51;  2  K.  i.  17),  before 
we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denun- 
ciations uttered  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  have 
been  partly  fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son 
and  successor,  Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  fatal  acci- 
dent, and  is  on  his  death-bed,  after  a  short  and 
troubled  reign  of  less  than  two  years  (2  K.  i.  1,  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  51).  In  his  extremity  he  sends  to  an 
oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  PhiUstine  town  of 
Ekron  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  his  illness.  But 
the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Ekron. 
An  intimation  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably 
at  that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of  Car- 
mel,  and,  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly 
appears  on  the  path  of  the  messengers,  without 
preface  or  inquiry. utters  his  message  of  death,  and 
as  rapidly  disappears.  The  tone  of  his  words  is  as 
national  on  this  as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as 
before,  they  are  authenticated  by  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah—  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there 
is  no  God  in  Israel  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baal- 
Bebub,  god  of  Ekron?  "  The  messengers  returned 
to  the  king  too  soon  to  have  accomplished  their 
mission.  They  were  possibly  strangers;  at  any 
rate  they  were  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  man 
who  had  thus  interrupted  their  journey.  But  his 
appearance  had  fixed  itself  in  their  minds,  and  their 
■iescription  at  once  told  Ahaziah,  who  must  have 
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a  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same. 
&  See  p.  703,  note  h. 

c  ^7ir\  (2  K.  i.  9),  A.  v.,  inaccurately,  "an 
UU." 

d  *  This  passage  presents  a  very  interesting  prob- 
em  in  textual  critici.sm,  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
lotice,  tltough  its  full  discussion  would  here   be  out 


seen  the  prophet  about  his  father's  court  or  have 
heard  him  described  in  the  harem,  who  it  was  that 
had  thus  reversed  the  favorable  oracle  which  he 
was  hoping  for  from   Ekron.     The  "  hairy  man  " 

—  the  "  lord  of  hair,"  so  the  Hebrew  reading  *>  runs 

—  with  a  belt  of  rough  skin  round  his  loins,  who 
came  and  went  in  this  sec.'-'^.  .oanner,  and  uttereii 
his  fierce  words  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his  father 
and  mother,  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  But  ill  as  he  was 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  evil  genius 
of  his  house.  A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a 
party  of  fifty,  to  take  Elijah  prisoner.  He  was 
sitting  [perhaps  =  " dwelt "]  on  the  top  of  "the 
mount,"  <^  i.  e.  probably  of  Carmel  [comp.  2  K.  ii 
25].  The  officer  approached  and  addressed  the 
prophet  by  the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  is 
most  fi-equently  applied  to  him  and  Elisha  —  "  C 
man  of  (iod,  the  king  hath  spoken :  come  down." ' 
"  And  Elijah  answered  and  said.  If  I  be  a  man  of 
God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
sume thee  and  thy  fifty !  And  there  came  down 
fire  from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty." 
A  second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same 
fate.  The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third 
party,  and  the  assurance  of  God  that  his  servant 
need  not  fear,  brought  Elijah  down.  But  the  king 
gained  nothing.  The  message  was  delivered  to  hia 
face  in  the  same  words  as  it  had  been  to  the  mes- 
sengers, and  Elijah,  so  we  must  conclude,  was  al- 
lowed to  go  harmless.  This  was  his  last  interview 
with  the  house  of  Ahab.  It  was  also  his  last  re- 
corded appearance  in  person  against  the  Baal-wor- 
shippers. 

Following  as  it  did  on  Elijah's  previous  course 
of  action,  this  event  must  have  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  But  impressive  as  it 
doubtless  was  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet, 
the  story  possesses  a  far  deeper  significance  for  us 
than  it  could  have  had  for  them.  AVhile  it  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  terrors  of  the  earlier  dis- 
pensation under  which  men  were  then  living,  it  is 
remarkable  as  having  served  to  elicit  from  the 
mouth  of  a  greater  than  even  Elijah  an  exposition, 
no  less  characteristic,  of  the  distinction  between 
that  severe  rule  and  the  gentler  dispensation  which 
He  came  to  introduce.  It  was  when  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  were  on  their  journey  through  this 
very  district,  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when 
smarting  from  the  churlish  inhospitality  of  some 
Samaritan  ^•iUagers,  that  —  led  to  it  by  the  distant 
view  of  the  heights  of  Carmel,  or,  perhaps,  by  some 
traditional  name  on  the  road  —  the  impetuous  zeal 
of  the  two  "  sons  of  thunder  "  burst  forth  —  "  Lord, 
wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  dovm  from 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elijah  did  ?  " 
But  they  little  knew  the  Master  they  addressed. 
"  He  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son 
of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  Uves,  but  to 
save  them  "  (Luke  ix.  51-56).''    As  if  he  had  said, 

of  place.  The  words  following  "  He  turned  and  re- 
buked them  "  (from  "  and  said  "  to  "  save  them  "  in- 
clusive) though  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  in 
every  respect  so  worthy  of  our  Lord,  are  wanting  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  most  important  manuscript* 
(namely,  ABCKGHLSYXAH  and  the  Sinaitic; 
and  in  other  leading  author'ties  for  the  settleme'-t  of 
the  text.     They  arc  ar<;ordingly  r^ected  by  Lachmana 
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•«  Ye  arc  mistaking  and  confounding  the  different 
itandiiig  points  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenaiits; 
taking  )  our  stand  upon  the  Old  —  that  of  an 
avenging  righteousness,  when  you  should  rejoice 
to  take  it  upon  the  New  —  that  of  a  forgiving  love  " 
(Trench,  Miracles,  ch.  iv.)- 

4.  It  nnist  have  been  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziali  that  Elijah  made  a  coninnmication  with 
the  southern  kingdom.  It  is  tlie  only  one  of  which 
any  record  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and 
last  time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles.  Maiidy  devoted  as  these 
books  are,  to  the  affairs  of  Judah,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. Tiie  alliance  between  his  enemy  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the 
prophet,  and  it  must  have  made  him  regard  tiic 
proceedings  of  the  kings  of  .ludah  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  A\'hen,  tlierelbre,  Jehoram,  the 
wn  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
■of  Ahab,  began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  Elijah 
sent  him  a  letter"  denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and 
predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  This 
letter  has  been  considered  as  a  great  difficulty,  on 
the  ground  that  Elijah's  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  cf  Jehoshaphat  (from  the 
terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha  in  2  K.  iii.  11),  and 
therefore  before  the  accession  of  Joram  to  the 
throne  of  Judah.  Hut  admitting  that  Elijah  had 
been  tran.slated  before  the  expedition  of  Jehosh- 
aphat against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Joram 
was  not  at  that  time,  and  before  his  father's  death, 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in 
going^about  the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xix.  4-11),  and 
in  conducting  some  important  wars,  amongst  others 
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that  in  question  against  Jloab,  while  Jorani  i«si 
concerned  with  the  more  central  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment (2  K.  iii.  7,  &c.).  That  Joram  began  t« 
reign  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Jehoshaphat 
is  stated  in  2  K.  viii.  10.  According  to  one  reco'd 
(2  K.  i.  17),  which  immediately  precedes  the  ac- 
count of  Elijah's  last  acts  on  earth,  Joram  was 
actually  on  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  time  of 
Elijah's  interview  with  Ahaziah ;  and  though  this 
is  modified  by  the  statements  of  other  places  *  (2 
K.  iii.  1,  viii.  10),  yet  it  is  not  invalidated,  and  the 
conclusion  is  almost  inevitable,  as  stated  above, 
that  Joram  ascended  the  throne  some  years  before 
the  death  of  his  father.  [See  Joram;  Jehosha- 
phat; JuuAH.J  In  its  contents  the  letter  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of  Elijah,'^  while 
in  the  details  of  style  it  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite 
different  from  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  imbedded 
(IJertheau,  Cltrmrik,  ad  loc). 

5.  The  closing  transaction  of  Elijah's  life  intro- 
duces us  to  a  locality  heretofore  imconnected  with 
him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Samaria,  Jezreel,  Carmel,  only  leaving 
these  northern  places  on  actual  emergency,  but 
we  now  find  him  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  king- 
doms, at  the  holy  city  of  Bethel,  with  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (2  K.  ii.  1,  &c.). 

It  was  at  Gn.GAi.  —  probably  not  the  ancient 
place  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the 
same  name  still  surviving  on  the  weste-n  edge  of 
the  hills  of  Ephraim  (^  —  that  the  prophi  t  received 
the  divine  intimation  that  his  de|)arture  was  at 
hand.  He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems 
now  to  have  become  his  constant  companion.  Per- 
haps his  old  love  of  solitude  returned  upon  him, 
l)erhap3  he  wished  to  spare  his  friend  the  pain  of  a 


Teschendorf,  and  Tregelles,  though  defended  by  Al- 
foril,  and,  as  far  as  ver.  5o  is  concerned,  by  Meyer  and 
Bleck.  who  explain  their  oniis.oion  Vjy  the  supposition 
that  the  eye  of  the  copyist  pa.«.sed  from  KAIEIIlev  to 
KAIEIIopeiierjo-aM.  The  56th  verse  (so  far  as  quoted 
above)  which  is  wanting  in  D  and  a  very  few  other 
documents  which  contain  the  rest  of  tlie  words  in 
que.stion,  is  rejected  by  most  critics,  though  tlic  au- 
thorities which  support  it  are  substjuitially  the  same 
with  those  which  contain  ver.  56.  Further,  the  words 
li?  Kal  "HAia!  eTroiTjtre,  "  even  «s  Elias  did,""  in  ver.  54, 
which  are  wanting  in  B  L  H  and  thn  Sinaitic  MS.,  also 
in  the  Curctonian  Syriac.  Vulgate,  and  Armenian  ver- 
glons,  and  some  MSS.  of  the  Old  Ijitin  and  Coptic,  arc 
likewise  rejected  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregellcs,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  whole  passage  as  originally  written 
reads  thus :  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven  and  destroy  them  ?  But 
he  turned  and  rebuked  them ;  and  they  went  to  an- 
other village." 

The  whole  question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Norton  in 
his  Evidrnres  of  the  Gmuinenrsf  of  the  Gnsptii  in  a 
very  able  and  instructive  note  (toI.  i.  pp.  Ixxx.- 
Ixxxvii.,  2d  ed.  Boston,  184C).  Though  concluding 
that  the  words  in  question  "  did  not  make  a  part  of 
tne  original  text  of  Luke's  Gospel,"  ho  goes  on  to  re- 
mark :  — 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  carry  with  them 
strong  intrinsic  proof  that  they  were  H|K)ken  by  .Icsus. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  any  reason  why,  if  not  uttered 
by  him,  they  should  have  been  invented  and  ascribed 
to  him. 

"  In  this  stite  of  the  case,  the  only  solution  of  the 
»ppeanincc»  that  present  themselves  setinit  to  be,  that 
the  words  ascribed  to  our  Ixird  were  spoken  by  him, 
that  they  were  pn'!<erve<i  In  the  meinoric."  of  those 
•  bo  hcud  him.  4nd  rommunlcutcd  by  them  to  others. 


and  that,  not  having  been  recorded  by  Lnke,  they 
were  first  written  in  the  margin,  and  then  introduced 
into  the  text  of  his  Gospel."' 

The  stjite  of  the  external  testimony  is  such,  that  he 
further  supposes  "  that  the  account  of  the  words  of 
our  I..ord  and  his  disciples  was  not  introduced  in  a 
complete  form  at  once ;  but  that  the  text  owes  its 
present  state  to  marginal  additions  made  at  three  dif- 
ferent times :  first,  the  words,  '  A}  E'ijaJi  did,'  being 
written  down,  as  these  are  wanting  in  the  smallest 
number  of  manuscripts,  then  those  first  spoken  by  our 
Lord,  and  then  his  remaining  words."  A. 

o  2ri3T2,  "a  writing"  [A.  V.],  almost  identical 
with  the  word  used  in  Arabic  at  the  present  day.  The 
ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  a  letter  is  Sepher,  "^pD, 
a  book. 

l>  The  second  statement  of  Jehoram's  accession  to 
Israel  (in  2  K.  iii.  1)  seem."  inserted  there  to  make  the 
subsequent  narrative  more  complete.  Its  position 
there,  sub.sequent  to  the  storv-  of  Elijah's  dejmrture 
has  probably  assisted  the  ordinary  belief  in  the  difiS- 
culty  in  question. 

c  The  ancient  Jewish  commentators  get  over  the 
apparent  difficulty  by  snung  that  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten and  sent  after  Elijali".s  translation.  Others  be- 
lieved that  it  WHS  the  production  of  Elisha,  for  whose 
name  that  of  Elijah  had  been  substituted  by  copyists. 
The  first  of  these  requires  no  answer.  To  the  second, 
the  severity  of  its  tone,  as  nliovo  noticed,  is  a  sufllrient 
reply.  Jo.Meplins  (Ani.  ix.  5.  §  2)  s:iys  that  the  letter 
was  sent  while  Elijah  was  still  on  earth.  (.*ee  Light- 
foot,  nironiV/',  &c.. '•.lehoram."  Other  theories  will 
be  found  in  Fabriciu.s,  Cod.  Pseiidf/ii^.  I.  1076,  and 
Otho,  Lrj^.  Kalib.  p.  1(57.) 

''  The  grounds  for  this  inference  lie  given  unte 
Klisha  (p.  718).     Sec  also  Gilqal. 
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joo  sudden  parting ;  in  either  case  he  endeavors  to 
persuade  Elisha  to  remain  behind  while  he  goes  on 
jtn  errand  of  Jehovah.  "  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee, 
for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  Bethel."'  But  Elisha 
will  not  so  easily  give  up  his  master,  —  "  .A.S  Jeho- 
fih  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  I  will  not  leave 
thee."  They  went  together  to  Bethel."  The 
event  which  was  about  to  happen  had  apparently 
been  communicated  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Bethel,  and  they  inquire  if  Elisha  knew  of  his  im- 
pending loss.  His  answer  shows  how  fully  he  was 
aware  of  it.  "Yea,"  says  he,  with  all  the  empha- 
sis possible,  "  indeed  I  do^  know  it,  hold  ye  your 
peace."  But  though  impending,  it  was  not  to 
happen  tliat  day.  Again  Elijah  attempts  to  escape 
to  Jericho,  and  again  Elisha  protests  that  he  will 
not  be  separated  from  him.  Again,  also,  the  sous 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  make  the  same  un- 
necessary inquiries,  and  again  he  replies  as  em- 
phatically as  liefore.  Elijah  makes  a  final  effort  to 
avoid  what  they  both  so  much  dread.  "  Tarry 
here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  the 
Jordan."  But  Elisha  is  not  to  be  conquered,  and 
the  two  set  off  across  the  "mdulating  plain  of  burn- 
ing sand,  to  the  distant  river,  —  Elijah  in  his 
mantle-  or  cape  of  sheep-skin,  Elisha  m   ordinary 

clothes  (^3^,  ver.  12).  Fifty  men  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt  heights  behind  the 
town  —  the  same  to  which  a  late  tradition  would 
attach  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  temptation  —  and 
whicli  command  the  plain  below,  to  watch  with  the 
clearness  of  eastern  vision  what  happens  in  the 
distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the 
river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its 
swift  brown  current.  But  they  are  not  to  stop 
even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadite  cannot 
rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river.  He  rolls  up  <^  his  mantle  as  into  a  staff,  and 
with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters  as  Moses  had 
done  before  him  —  strikes  them  as  if  they  were  an 
enemy ; ''  and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground.  Whsit  fol- 
lows is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of  the  nar- 
rative. "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were « 
gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  Ask  what  I 
shall  do  for  thee,  before  I  be  taken  away  from  thee. 


a  The  Hebrew  word  "  went  down  "  is  a  serious  dif- 
ticnlty,  if  Gilgal  is  taken  to  be  the  site  of  Joshua's 
camp  and  the  resting-place  of  the  ark,  since  that  is 
more  than  3000  feet  below  Bethel.  But  this  is  avoided 
by  adopting  the  other  Gilgal  to  the  N.  W.  of  Bethel, 
and  on  still  higher  ground,  which  also  preserves  the 
Bequence  of  the  jouroey  to  Jordan.  (See  Stanley,  .S. 
§•  P.  p.  308.  note.)  Some  considerations  in  favor  of 
this  adoption  will  be  found  under  Elisha. 

6  ^n2?T  "^3S"C2  =  " Also  I  know  it:"  K<ivi> 
,  •  :  -T      •-:       -  ' 

fyvuKo. 

c  Q  v3.     The  above  is  quite  the  force  of  the  word. 

-  T 

d  The  word  is  n33,  used  of  smiting  in  battle  ; 
generally  with  the  sense  of  wounding  (Gesen.  p.  883). 

e  LXX.  "  As  they  were  going  over,"  iif  tw  Sia- 
irjvai,. 

f  The  statements  of  the  text  hardly  give  support 
to  the  usual  conception  of  Elijah's  departure  as  repre- 
sented by  painters  and  in  popular  discourses.  It  was 
Jot  in  the  chariot  of  fire  that  he  went  up  into  the 
jkies.  The  fire  served  to  part  the  master  from  the 
lisciple,  to  show  that  the  severance  had  arrivf  d,  but 
Elijah  was  taken  up  by  the  fierce  wind  of  the  tempest. 

die  word  JT^VC  involves  no  idea  of  whirling,  and 
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And  Elisha  said,  I  pray  thee  let  a  double  portion 
of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.  And  he  said,  Thou  hasi 
asked  a  hard  thing:  if  thou  see  me  taken  from 
thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee,  but  if  not,  it  shall 
not  be  so.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  stiU  went 
on,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and 
horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and 
Elijah  went  up  by  the  whirlwind  into  the  skies.". 
W'ell  might  Eli.sha  cry  with  bitterness,»  "  M; 
father,  my  father!  "  He  was  gone  who,  to  the  dia 
cerning  eye  and  lo\ing  heart  of  his  disciple,  hac 
been  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof"  for  so  many  years;  and  Elisha  was  at  last 
left  alone  to  carry  on  a  task  to  which  he  must  often 
have  looked  forward,  but  to  which  in  this  moment 
of  grief  he  may  well  have  felt  unequal.  He  saw 
him  no  more;  but  his  mantle  had  fallen,  and  thif 
he  took  up  —  at  once  a  personal  relic  and  a  symbol 
of  the  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah  with 
which  he  was  to  be  clothed.  Little  could  he  have 
re.alized,  had  it  been  then  presented  to  him,  that  he 
whose  greatest  claim  to  notice  was  that  he  had 
"poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijali'"  should 
hereafter  possess  an  influence  which  had  l)een  de- 
nied to  his  master  —  should,  instead  of  the  terror 
of  kings  and  people,  be  their  benefactor,  adviser, 
and  friend,  and  that  over  his  death-bed  a  king  of 
Israel  should  Ije  found  to  lament  with  the  same 
words  that  had  just  burst  from  him  on  the  de- 
parture of  his  stern  and  silent  master,  "  My 
father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof!  " 

And  here  ends  all  the  direct  information  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
prophet.  Truly  he  "  stood  up  as  a  fire,  and  his. 
word  burnt  as  a  lamp  "  (Ecclus.  xhiii.  1).  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed, 
that  Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and 
restoration  of  his  country.  The  prophecy  of  Malachi 
(iv.  5)''  was  possibly  at  once  a  cause  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  What  it  had 
grown  to  at  the  time  of  our  Ix)rd"s  birth,  and  how 
continually  the  great  prophet  was  present  to  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  we  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  the  Talumd  to  assure  us,'  it  is  patent 


is  frequently  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  storm  "  or  ''  tem- 
pest."    The   term   "  the   skies "   has  been  employed 

above  to  translate  the  Hebrew  D"*Qii5n,  because  we 
attach  an  idea  to  the  word  "  heaven  "  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  [The  word,  among  its  other  senses, 
often  denotes  the  place  of  God"s  abode,  and  m.ay  very 
properly  be  so  understood  here.  Indeed,  that  mean- 
ing only  agrees  with  2  K.  ii.  1,  and  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  narrative.  —  H.] 

9   P573i,  the   word  used  amongst  otJiers   for  the 
'    -  T  ' 
''  great  and   bitter  cry  "   when    the   fir.';t-born  were 
killed  in  Egypt. 

A  The  expression  in  Malachi  is  '■  Elijah  the  prophet." 
From  this  unusual  title  some  have  believed  that  another 
Elijah  was  intended.  The  LXX.,  however,  either  fol- 
lowing a  different  Hebrew  text  from  that  which  we 
possess,  or  falling  in  with  the  belief  of  their  times, 
insert  the  usual  designation,  ''  the  Tishbite."  (Sea 
Lightfoot,  Exercit.  on  Luke  i.  17.) 

«  He  is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the 
wise  and  good  rabbis— at  prayer  in  the  wilderness, 
or  on  their  journeys  —  generally  in  the  form  of  an 
Arabian  merchant  (EiMnmenger,  1.  11,  ii.  402-7).  A< 
the  circumcision  of  a  child  a  seat  was  alwayb  platied 
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Dn  every  page  of  tlie  Gospels.  Kach  remarkable 
person,  as  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and 
characteristics  what  they  may  —  the  stern  .John 
equally  witii  his  j^entle  Successor — is  proclaimed 
to  be  Elijah  (Matt.  xvi.  14;  Mark  vi.  lu;  John  i. 
21).  His  appearance  in  glory  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  does  not  seem  to  have  startled  the 
disciples.  Tliey  were  "  sore  ai'raid,"  but  not  ap- 
parently surprised.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Peter 
Lnmiediately  jji-oposes  to  erect  a  tent  for  the  prophet 
whose  arrival  they  had  been  so  long  expecting. 
[See  TnA.NsKi<;ri{.\Ti()N,  Anier.  ed.J  Even  the 
cry  of  our  Lord  from  the  cross,  containing  as  it 
did  but  a  sliglit  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Elijah, 
immediati'ly  suggested  him  to  the  bystanders.  "  He 
calleth  for  Elijah."  "  Let  be,  let  us  see  if  Elyah 
will  come  to  s;ive  him." 

How  far  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
and  the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  will  be  considered  under  John 
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But  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  deep  impression 
which  1-Llijah  had  thus  marie  on  his  nation  only 
renders  more  remarkable  the  departure  which  the 
image  conveyed  by  the  later  references  to  him 
evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in  the 
records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eulogiums  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
worthies  in  the  book  of  Jesus  the  .son  of  Sirach 
(xlviii.)  and  1  .Mace.  ii.  58,  and  the  p.assing  allusion 
in  Luke  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later  references  allude 
to  his  works  of  destruction  or  of  portent.  They  all 
set  forth  a  very  ditii-rcnt  side  of  his  character  to 
that  brought  out  in  tlie  historical  narrative.  They 
speak  of  his  being  a  man  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves (James  v.  17);  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow 
of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25);  of  his  "restoring  all 
things"  (.Matt.  xvii.  11);  "turning  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just  "  (Mai.  iv.  5,  ti ;  Luke  i.  17 ). 
The  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these  facts 
must  be  expanded  elsewhere  than  here;  it  will  be 
guihcient  in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
differences  which  may  exist  between  the  popular 
and  contemporary  view  of  an  eminent  character, 
and  tlie  real  settled  judgment  formed  in  the  prog- 
ress of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more 
brilliant  but  more  evanescent  deeds  has  passed  away. 
Precious  indeed  are  the  scattered  hints  and  faint 
touches^  which  enable  us  thus  to  soften  the  hacsh 

for  liini,  tliat  a."  the  zt'alous  champion  ami  nicssonKer 
of  the  "  covenant"  of  cirouiiicisioii  (1  K.  xix.  14  ;  Mill. 
lii.  1)  hv  ini<;lit  wat<:h  ovor  the  Jue  pcrforuiaiice  of  the 
rite.  Duriiij;  cerUiiii  prayers  the  door  of  the  house 
wa.s  set  ()|)cn  that  Elij;ih  mi^jht  enter  and  announce 
the  iMc-i-iiih  ( Ki.^eniiieiiner.  i.  68.')).  His  coming  will 
be  three  days  before  that  of  the  Messiah,  and  on  each 
of  the  three  he  will  proclaim,  in  a  voice  whii-h  sliall 
be  heard  all  over  the  earth,  peace,  happine.'*.'!,  salva- 
tion, resjx'ctively  (Eisonmenger,  ii.  (YMi).  So  firm  was 
the  conviction  of  his  siiecdy  arrival,  that  when  good.'" 
were  found  and  no  owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the 
common  sjiying  was,  "  Put  them  by  till  Elijah  comes  " 
(Lightfoot,  Extrcit.  Matt,  xvii  10;  John  i.  21).  The 
•ame  customs  and  expre.>isions  are  even  still  in  use 
kmong  the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other  countries. 
(See  liffiie  ties  ilrux  Mowtrs.  xxiv.  131,  &c.)  (Sec  also 
Iho  art  Elinhu  in  Hamburger's  Rinl-Encycl.f.  Bibtl 
M    Tutmwl.  —  \.\ 

•  On  *bi8  subject  there  is  an  essay  entitled  Drr 
Prophet  Elia  in  drr  Lrgtnde,  in  Kninkers  Monats- 
tcSrifl /.  Gescn.  J  Jiulrntnumn,  18t>3,  xii.  241  IT.,  2Sl 
I     The  writer  dlvidus  the  legends  into  three  [terioda  : 
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outlines  or  the  discordant  coloring  of  the  earliei 
picture.  In  the  present  instance  tiiey  are  pecuharlj 
so.  That  wild  figure,  that  steru  voice,  tho.se  deeds 
of  blood,  which  stand  out  in  such  startling  relief 
from  the  pages  of  the  old  records  of  IClijah,  are  seen 
l)y  us  all  silvered  over  witli  the  "  white  and  glister- 
ing "  light  of  the  Mountain  of  Transfiguration. 
When  he  last  stood  on  the  soil  of  his  native  (jilead  " 
he  was  destitute,  afiiicted,  tormented,  wandering 
about  "  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  in  deserts 
and  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves  of  the  eai'th." 
But  these  things  have  passed  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  with  them  has  receded  the  fiery  zeal,  the 
destructive  wrath,  which  accompanied  them.  Under 
that  heavenly  light  they  fall  back  into  their  proi)er 
proj)ortions,  and  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth  are  forgotten,  as  we  listen  to  the  prophet 
talking  to  our  Lord  —  talking  of  that  event  which 
was  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  that  he  had 
suffered  and  striven  for — "talking  of  his  decease 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 

Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  both  the  (Jreek  and 
Latin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  Mm-  Klydt 
is  the  patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a  con- 
spicuous summit  in  (ircece  is  called  by  his  name.* 
The  service  for  his  day  —  'HKias  fxcyoKwvv^jiOs  — 
will  be  found  in  the  Mcnakm  on  July  '20,  a  date 
recognized  by  the  Latin  church  also.<^  The  convent 
bearing  his  name,  Ihir  M<ir  F.Ujas,  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to  travellers 
in  the  Holy  Land.  It  purports  to  be  situated  on 
the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  obsened.  Other 
convents  bearing  his  name  once  existed  in  Pales- 
tine: in  Jtbtl  Ajliin,  the  ancient  Gile.ad  (Kitter, 
^i/ritn,  pp.  lO'Ji),  lOGfi,  dec);  at  A'zra  in  the 
IJduidn  (Bnrckhardt,  Syrit,  p.  59),  and  the  more 
famous  establishment  on  Carmel. 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  order  of  the 
barefooted  ( 'armchtes  th.at  Elijah  is  celebrated  in 
the  Latin  church.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  breviary  ( Ojf.  11.  Maria  Virijii>U  de  Moitte 
L'dvmclo,  .lidii  1(5)  the  connection  arose  from  the 
dedication  to  the  Virgin  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot 
from  which  Elijah  saw  the  cloud  (an  accepted  type 
of  the  Mrgin  Mary)  rise  out  of  the  sea.  But  other 
legends  trace  the  origin  of  the  order  to  the  great 
prophet  himself  as  the  head  of  a  society  of  ancho- 
rites inhaliiting  Carnicl:  and  even  as  himself  dedi- 
cating the  chapel  in  which  he  worshipped  to  the 
Virgin !  '^    These  things  are  matters  of  controversy 


the  first,  of  pure  Messianic  cxpectjition,  elates  with 
the  Mishna  ;  the  second,  in  which  Elijah  is  represented 
as  talking  j«irt  in  human  aHuirs  even  before  liis  Mes- 
sianic coming,  clo.^es  with  the  Talmud  ;  in  the  third 
the  legends  reach  the  height  of  extravngiuire.  On  the 
Jewish  exiwctations  in  regard  to  E.ijah  in  the  time  of 
Christ  see  Norton's  note  on  .Matt.  xi.  10  (Transtatinn 
of  the  Gnspels,  ii.  111-113);  Hertholdt,  CMsiol.  p.  C8 
B.  Most  of  the  Cliristian  fathers  believed  that  Kigali 
would  be  the  precur.'oir  of  Christ  at  his  snond  coming  ; 
see  Suiccr's  Thes.  i.  I;il8,  also  ;?.t2-3,  and  Stuart'a 
0»n»).  on  the  A/inraliz/ise,  ii.  221  (T.  A. 

a  See  the  considerations  adduced  by  Stanley  (.S.  ^ 
P.  [p.  3SI2,  .\mer.  ed.])  in  tiivor  of  the  Mountain 
of  the  Transliguration  being  ou  the  east  of  Jordan. 
[.See  IIermon  ;  T.Kboii.] 

I>  See  this  fact  noticed  in  Clark's  Ptlo/ioniitsus  and 
Mortn^  p.  190. 

c  See  the  Arta  Sanrlnriiw.  July  20.  By  OomcUui 
a  Ivipido  it  is  maintained  that  his  a.scent  happened 
on  that  day,  in  the  lUth  vcar  of  Jehosliaphut  (Kell, 
p.  831). 

<'  8.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted  by  Mbltn,  Lieta 
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m  the  Roman  church,  Baronius  and  others  having 
proved  that  the  order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  date 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  Carmelites  (see  extracts 
in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudejnfjr.  i.  1077). 

In  the  Mohammedan  traditions  Ilyds  is  said  to 
have  drunk  of  ths  Fountain  of  Life,  "  by  virtue 
of  which  he  still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of 
Judgment."  He  is  by  some  confounded  with  St. 
George  and  with  the  mysterious  tl-Kliidt\  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Muslim  saints  (see 
Lane's  Arabian  Nir/hls,  introd.  note  2;  also  SeUc- 
tions  from  the  Kurdn,  221,  222).  The  Persian 
Sojis  are  said  to  tra^e  themselves  back  to  Elijah 
(Fabricius,  i.  1077). 

Among  other  traditions  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  words  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  &c.,  1  Cor. 
ii.  9,  which  are  most  probably  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  were,  according  to  an  ancient 
belief,  from  "  the  Apocalypse,  or  mysteries  of 
Elijah,"  TO,  'H\ia  airoKpixpa-  The  first  mention 
of  this  appears  to  be  [by]  Origen  {Horn,  on  Matt, 
xxvii.  9),  and  it  is  noticed  with  disapproval  by  Je- 
rome, ad  Painmaddani  (see  Fabricius,  i.  1072). 

By  Epiphanius,  the  words  "  awake,  thou  that 
eleepest,"  &c.,  Fph.  v.  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged 
to  be  quoted  "from  Elijah,"  i.  e.  the  portion  of 
the  0.  T.  containing  his  history  — Trapa  t^  'HAiot 
(comp.  Rom.  xi.  2). 

Two  monographs  on  Elijah  must  not  be  over- 
looked: (1)  that  of  Frischmuth,  De  Elke  PropheUe 
Nom.,  cfc,  in  the  Criiici  Sacri;  and  (2)  Elins 
Thesbiles^  by  yEgidius  Camartus,  4to,  Paris,  1631. 
There  are  also  dissertations  of  great  interest  on 
the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Naboth,  in  the  Criiici 
Sacri.  G. 

*  The  Biblical  facts  relating  to  Elijah,  accom- 
panied with  suggestive  remarks  on  his  character 
and  the  significance  of  his  ministry,  have  been 
wrought  into  an  intfiresting  form  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Jewish  Church  (p.  321  ff. ),  published  since 
the  preceding  article  was  written.  It  is  difficult  to 
represent  the  composition  by  any  single  extract; 
but  the  following  scene,  that  of  the  coming  tempest 
Bs  descried  from  the  top  of  Carmel,  and  the  flight 
of  the  prophet  to  Jezreel,  is  described  with  remark- 
able truthfulness  and  beauty:  "  At  '  the  top  of  the 
mountain,'  but  on  a  lower  declivity  (see  1  Iv.  xviii. 
43,  44),  Elijah  bent  himself  down,  with  his  head,  in 
the  oriental  attitude  of  entire  abstraction,  placed  be- 
tween his  knees;  whilst  his  attendant  boy  mounted 
to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence,  over  the  western 
ridge,  there  ■<  a  wide  view  of  the  Mediterranean 
gea.  The  sun  must  have  been  now  gone  down. 
But  the  cloudless  sky  would  be  lit  up  by  the  long 
bright  glow  which  succeeds  an  eastern  sunset. 
Seven  times  tlic  youthful  watcher  [Elijah's  attend- 
ant] ascended  and  looked;  and  seven  times  'there 
was  nothing.'  The  sky  was  stiU  clear;  the  sea  was 
still  calm.  At  last,  out  of  the  far  horizon  there 
arose  a  little  cloud,  the  first  that  for  days  and 
months  had  passed  across  the  heavens ;  and  it  grew 
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Saints^  ii.  49  ;  and  the   Bulls  of  various  Popes  enu- 
merated by  Quaresmiu?,  vol.  ii. 

a  *  This  running  of  the  prophet  before  the  kind's 
.hariot,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  a  distance  of  12  miles 
vcross  the  plain  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel,  is  not  unlike 
what  is  still  practiced  iu  the  E;ist  by  runners  who 
Drecede  persons  of  rank  as  a  mark  of  homage  or  as 
Dart  of  the  official  equipage.  See  a  striking  illustra- 
ion  of  this  in  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii.  227. 

H. 


in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening,  and  quickly  ibt 
whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of  CanneJ 
shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  those  mighty  winds 
which  in  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest. 
Each  from  his  separate  height,  the  King  and  the 
Prophet  descended.  Tlie  cry  of  the  boy  from  his 
mountain  watch  had  hardly  been  uttered  when  the 
storm  broke  upon  the  plain,  and  the  torrent  of 
Kishon  began  to  sweU.  The  King  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  reach 
Jezreel.  He  mounted  his  chariot  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  And  I'^lijah  was  touched  as  by  a  supporting 
hand:  and  he  snatclied  up  his  streaming  mantle 
and  twisted  it  round  his  loins,  and  amidst  the 
rushing  storm  with  which  the  night  closed  in,  he 
outstripped  even  the  speed  of  tlie  royal  horses,  and 
'  ran  before  the  chariot '  "  —  as  the  Bedouins  of  his 
native  Gilead  would  still  run  —  with  inexhaustible 
strength,  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel,  distant,  though 
visible,  from  the  scene  of  his  triumph." 

The  history  and  character  of  Elijah  have  furnished 
numerous  texts  for  homiletic  uses.  Of  the  writers 
who  have  applied  the  teachings  of  the  narrative  in 
this  manner  may  be  mentioned  Gottfried  Menken, 
Hoinilien  lib.  die  Gesch.  dts  Prophet  Elias,  xxiv. 
discourses  {Schrifttu,  ii.  17-302,  Bremen,  1858); 
Fr.  W.  Krummacher,  whose  Elias  der  Thisbiter 
(Elberf.  1828-33,  .5e  Ausg.  1860,  Eng.  trans.  Lond. 
1840,  Amer.  ed.  N.  Y.  1847)  has  been  extensively 
read  in  English  as  well  as  German;  and  Bishop 
Hall,  Contempl'ttions  on  Passages  if  the  OU  and 
New  Testaments  (books  x™i.  and  xix.).  Some  of 
the  best  chapters  in  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustra- 
tions are  those  which  relate  to  events  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  this  prophet.  One  of  Keble's  hymns  in 
the  Christian  I'car  is  entitled  "  Elijah  in  Horeb." 
See  also  Ewald's  Geschichte,  des  1  'olkts  Israel,  iii. 
524  ff.,  3*^  Ausg.  (to  whom  Stanley  acknowledge* 
himseh'  greatly  indebted);  Winer,  Realw.  i.  317- 
20;  Knobel,  Der  Prophetisinus  der  Hebr.  ii.  73- 
88 ;  Ki-ster,  Die  Proplieten  des  A.  u.  y.  Test.  pp. 
70-82;  Kurtz's  article,  though  brief,  in  Herzog'a 
Re'd-Encykl.  iii.  754-758;  Friedr.  Kud.  Hasse, 
Gesch.  des  Alt.  Bundes,  pp.  97-102  (Leipz.  1863); 
Milman's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  i.  38J-401  (Amer. 
ed.);  and  the  valuable  article  in  Fahbairn's  //»- 
perial  Bible  Dictionary,  i.  502-509.  H. 

ELI'KA  (WfO'^bW:  [Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Comp. 
'EA.tK:a;]  Alex.  'E.vaKa-  Elica),  a  Harodite,  i.  e 
from  some  place  called  Charod  [Harod  in  A.  V. 
Judg.  vii.  1] ;  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii 
25).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  corresponding 
Ust  of  1  Chr.  si.  27,  —  to  account  for  which  see 
Kennicott's  conjecture  {Dissertation,  (f-c,  p.  182). 

*  The  etymology  is  uriknown  (Ges.).  Fiirst  de- 
rives it  from  7K  and  Sp  (M^p),  God  is  rejecter, 
i.  e.  of  a  nation  or  individual.  H. 

E'LIM  (□''b'^S'':  AiXeifi:  [Elim]),  mentioned 
Ex.  XV.  27;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  as  the  second  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped  after  crossing  the 
Red    Sea.     It    is    distinguished    as    having   had 

"  twelve   wells    (rather    "  fountains,"  mi'*3?)  ot 


6  Root  V^S,  or  ^""S,  "  to  be  strong,"  hence  "  a 
strong  tree.'"  properly  either  an  "  oak  "  or  "  terebinth," 
but  also  generally  "  tree  :  "  here  iu  plur.  as  "'  t/ie  tragi 
of  the  desert"  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  515,  §  70).  Eloth 
or  £lath  is  another  plur.  form  of  the  same.  iGesbniua 
and  Fiirst  say  "  palms."] 
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irater,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees."  I^liorde 
{Utoijrajihlcid  Comiiieiil  iry  on  Kxod.  xv.  27)  sup- 
posed W'ddij  Usiik  to  be  IClim,  the  second  of  four 
wa<Iies  Wwj,  between  2U°  "',  and  2l)°  -iO',"  which 
descend  from  the  nuige  of  tt-  Till  (liere  nearly 
pandli'l  to  the  shore),  towards  the  sea,  and  which 
the  Israelites,  j,'oin<;  from  X^  \V.  to  S.  K.  alon<;  the 
coast  would  come  uiwn  in  the  following;  order:  — 
JC  (JIniniiuht  (wliers  the  '•  low  hills "  begin, 
Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  p.  ;{5),  II'.  UmiI,  IW  Thai,  and 
ir.  Shiibcikvli  ;  the  hist  being  in  its  lower  part 
calle<l  also  IT.  Taiijibtli,  or  having  a  junction  with 
one  of  tiiat  name.  IJetween  i'fc'U  and  Titii/i/jeli, 
the  coast-range  of  these  hilLs  rises  info  the  Gcbtl 
llummiim,  "  lofty  and  precipitous,  extending  in 
several  peaks  along  the  shore,  apparently  of  chalky 
limestone,  mostly  eo\ered  with  flints  ...  its  preci- 
pices .  .  .  cut  off  all  passage  along  shore  from  the 
hot  springs  (lying  a  little  W.  of  8.  from  the  mouth 
of  Wadij  L'si'il,  along  the  coast)  to  the  mout!>  of  IF. 
Taiyi/jeli"  (Kob.  i.  102;  comp.  Stanley,  IS.  if-  P.  p. 
35).  Hence,  between  the  courses  of  these  wadies  the 
track  of  the  Israelites  must  have  been  inland.  Dr. 
Staidey  says,  "  Klini  must  lie  Glniniw/tl,  Usek,  or 
Taii/iOeli,"  (p.  35);  elsewhere  (p.  G(i),  that  "one 
of  ticu  valleys,  or  j)erhaps  bolfi,  must  be  Elim;" 
these  appear  from  the  secpiel  to  be  (jluiiuntld  and 
Useit,  "fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first 
vegetation  he  had  met  with  in  the  desert;  "  among 
these  are  "wild  palms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf 
or  savage,  "  tamarisks,"  and  the  "wild  acacia." 
Lepsius  takes  another  view,  namely,  that  Gliuruiuhl 
is  Mara,  by  others  identified  with  //innini''  (-2^^ 
hours  N.  W.  from  GhuruwUl,  and  rcaclie<l  l)y  the 
Israelites,  therefore,  before  it),  and  that  Klim  is  to 
he  found  in  the  last  of  the  four  above  named,  \V. 
Hhubvikth    (Lepsius,  Tmvch,    Herlin,   1845,  8.  1. 

27  tr.).      [WiLDKIiNKSS  OK  TlIK   WaX  l)i;i!IN(;.] 

n.  H. 

ELIM'ELECH  llkb.  -melech]  (TTb^-^bi:; : 
'EAi/UfAeX'  [^'•^^-  A)3€i;U«A€x;  Alex.  k\ifjL(\fK, 
-AeXt  A^i/x6A€X'  J'^l""'l''<-'l<]),  a  man  of  the  triljc 
of  .Judaii,  and  of  the  family  of  the  llezronites  and 
the  kinsman  of  ISoaz,  wlio  dwelt  in  Hethlehem- 
Kphratah  in  the  days  of  the  dudges.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land  he  went  with 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Maiiu).n  and 
CiiiLio.N,  to  dwell  in  Moal),  where  he  and  his  sons 
died  without  jwsterily.  Naomi  returne<l  to  lieth- 
lehem  with  Uuth,  her  daiighter-in-law,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Hoaz,  "a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of  tiie 
family  of  Klimeleeh,"  "  her  husband's  kinsman," 
forms  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Uuth.  (Huth  i. 
2,  3,  ii.  1,  3,"iv.  3,  9.)  A.  C.  II. 

*  Klimeleeh  signifies,  if  n  be  pronominal,  mi/  God 
is  klrxj ;  but  if  merely  paragogic,  Gail  is  kiu(j. 
This  import  of  the  name,  as(.'assel  i-eniarks  {liiclihr 
u.  Itulli  in  Lange's  liibdicerk,  p.  205),  indicates 
the  rank  of  Klinielecli's  family,  since  all  the  names 

with  this  element  'TJ^^X  ns  f:""  "s  we  know,  e.  </. 
Abimeli'ch,  .Miiniclech,  were  borne  by  eminent  per- 
sons. I  low  long  he  liveil  after  the  arrival  in  Moab 
'is  uncertain;  for  though  evidently  the  sons  were 
not  maiTie<i  till  after  his  death  (Kuth  i.  3,  4),  it 


<■  Seetzcn  (Riixen,  1854,  iii.  114-117)  tnirersud  them 
ftl],  anil  reai'lK'd  lliiwni'n  in  i()>u(it  n  nix  liouni'  ride. 
^n  was  niiiiin  in  tli«  o(l|Ml^it«•  (liriTtii>ii  to  tlio  routes 
of  Robinson  and  Stjinlc.v  :  ami  It  is  intcTcstin^  to  coni- 
Oar«  Ills  notrs  of  tlio  JM'al  fuiiturc-s,  c-<iu|j;lit  in  tliu 
arena  order,  wltli  ttieini. 
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does  not  appear  how  many  of  the  ten  i&irs  of  thi 
.sojourn  there  had  elapsed  (ver.  4)  when  the  goiu 
were  manied.    [Hutu;   Kuril,  Hook  ok.J     H. 

ELIOE'NAI  [5  syl.,  4  in  lleb.]  {^ZVYbi^ 
[unto  Jdiovnli  are  niy  lyes,  (Jes.J :  l'E\tOfvdv; 
\a.t.  EKftdaivav;  Alex.  EAia>7j;'o»:  KTuitnni]).  1. 
Head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Becher, 
the  son  of  Uenjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

2.  ['EAioJi/ai;  Alex.  EAioij/Tji.]  Head  of  a  family 
of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  3G). 

3.  (Accur.  I':uhoe'nai  [5  syl.],  "^j'^V'^n^bs : 
['EAicDi/af;  Vat.  -j/ais;  Alex.  EAiu)7jj/ai.])  Seventh 
son  of  Meshelemiah,  the  son  of  Rore,  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  one  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
3).  It  apj)ears  from  ver.  14  that  the  lot  fell  to 
Meshelemiah  (Shelemiah)  to  have  the  east-gate; 
aud  as  we  learn  from  ver.  0  that  he  had  eighteen 
strong,  men  of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him, 
we  may  conclude  that  all  his  sons  except  Zechariah 
the  first-born  (ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  there- 
fore Elioenai  Ukewise.  There  were  six  Ixvites  daily 
on  guard  at  the  east-gate,  whose  turn  would  there- 
fore come  every  third  day. 

4.  ["EAiflfj/ai/ ;  Vat.  EAeiflava,  -etvaV,  Alex. 
EAiojTji/ai,  -ciiuvai-^  I'lldest  son  of  Neariah,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah,  1  Chr.  iii.  23,  24.  According  to  the 
present  IJeb.  text  he  is  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  Zerubbabel,  or  about  contemporary  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  but  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  Sliemaiah  is  identical  with  Shimei 
(ver.  19),  Zerulibabel's  brother.  (See  Gtneal.  of 
uw-  Lord,  107-109,  and  ch.  vii.) 

5.  [In  Kzr.  'EAiojj/ai;  \:\t.  ¥A.  -wva;  Alex. 
EAioiTji-ai;  in  N'eh.,  Horn.  Vat.  Alex,  omit;  FA.'' 
EAicurji'ot';  Comp.  Aid.  'E\iwi/i-]  A  priest  of  the 
sons  of  I'.ashur,  in  the  days  of  Kzra,  one  of  those 
who  bad  manietl  foreign  wives,  but  who,  at  I*>-ni'8 
instigation,  put  them  away  with  the  children  bom 
of  them,  and  offi'retl  a  ram  for  a  tresi^ass-oflering 
(l'>.r.  X.  22).  He  is  possibly  the  .same  as  is  men- 
tioned in  Nch.  xii.  41,  as  one  of  the  priests  who 
accomi)aiiied  Nehemiah  with  trumpets  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  called 
Klioxas,  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

6.  ['EAioij'ai',  ^  at.  -u>va,  V\.  -wvav ;  Alex. 
EXiwvvai,  2.  m.  EAiajrjj/ui'J  An  Isnaelite,  of  the 
sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  also  married  a  strange  wife 
(I'Lzr.  X.  27).  From  the  jjosition  of  Zattu  in  the 
lists,  Fzr.  ii.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  14,  it  w.as  prob- 
ably a  family  of  high  nmk.  Elioknai  is  corrupted 
to  Eli  A  das,  1  I'Isdr.  ix.  28.  A.  C.  H. 

ELIO'NAS.  1.  ('EAi&>mty,  Alex.  EAioivos; 
[.\ld.  'EAAiofosO  Vulg.  omits),  1  ILsdr.  ix.  22. 
[IClioknai,  5.] 

*  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  with  the  Genev.in  version 
and  the  l{ishoi)s'  IJible,  following,  as  usual,  the 
Aldine  edition,  reads  Ei,i,io.na.s.  A. 

2.  ('EKioivAs  \  [Vat.  EAia.5a$:]  Nanens),  1 
Hsdr.  ix.  32.      [Ei,ii:/.i:n.  lO.J 

EL'IPHAL  (^D'^bs  [whom  Gixl  judyes, 
Ges.]:  'E\<}>d.T:  Alex.  EAi<^aaA;  [Comp.  'E\i(pdK:] 
Eliphal),  son  of  Ur;  one  of  the  n.embers  of  David's 


b  Seetzen  alleges  that  the  scanty  quantity  of  th« 
water  at  Hoivarn  is  against  tliis  identity  —  a  weak 
rejuion,  for  the  wator-snpply  of  tlii'so  regions  i;"  liigblj 
rnriahlc.  Ho  alHo  rtgucts  U\urundel  aa  tlie  site  oi 
Elim  (iii.  117). 
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2uatd  (1  Clir.  xi.  35).  In  the  parallel  list  in  2  Sam. 
uiii.  the  name  is  ^iven  Elipiielet,  and  the  names 
in  connection  with  it  are  much  altered.     [Uk.] 

ELIPH'ALAT  ('EAi(^a\aT  [Vat.  -\e(-]  : 
Eli2)liaiich),  1  Esdr.  ix.  33.      [Eliphelet.] 

ELIPH'ALET  \_Htb.  Elipha'let]  ilDbD"'bS 
[GW  ddh-ers\  :  [in  2  Sam.  'EAi<^aAafJ;  Vat.  EA.€i- 
<paaQ\  Alex.]  -E.\i<paa.Q\  [in  1  Chr.,]  'EAit^aAa; 
[Alex.  -Aer  ;  Vat.  E/xcpaXeT,  FA.  E;'<^aAeT  :] 
Eliplialeth,  [t'l/phalet]).  1.  The  last  of  the  thirteen 
sons  born  to  David,  by  liis  wives,  after  his  estab- 
lishment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16  5  1  Chr.  xiv. 
7).  Elsewhere,  when  it  does  not  occur  at  a  pause, 
the  name  is  given  with  the  shorter  vowel  — 
Eliphelet  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  Equi\alent  to  Elijihalet 
are  the  names  Elp.vlet  and  I'haltiel. 

2.  1  Esdr.  viii.  39.  ['EAtAaAci,  Vat.  -Aei-; 
Aid.  Alex.  'E\t(pd\aTos'-  EUjMalam.]  [Eliph- 
elet, 6.] 

EL'IPHAZ  (TD'^bS  [Goa  his  stremjtli]: 
'EAi^cTs;  [in  1  Chr.  'EAi(/)a^;  Vai.  EAsK^as:] 
Eliphaz).  1.  The  son  of  Esau  and  Adah,  and 
father  of  Teman  (Geu.  xxxvi.  4,  10-10;  1  Chr.  i. 
35,  36). 

2.  ['EA«f)a^';  Alex,  once -c^as,  V'^at.  Sin.  EAcj- 
q>aC,  EKKpas,  Vat.  twice  E\et<pas,  Sin.  twice  EAi- 
<pa^-  Eliphaz.]  The  chief  of  the  "  three  friends  " 
of  Job.  He  is  called  '-the  Temanite;  "  hence  it  is 
naturally  inferred  that  he  was  a  descendimt  of 
Teman  (the  son  of  the  first  Eliphaz),  from  whom  a 
portion  of  Aftibia  Petrsea  took  its  name,  and  whose 
name  is  used  as  a  poetical  parallel  to  Edoni  in  Jer. 
slix.  20.  On  him  falls  the  main  burden  of  the  argu- 
caent,  that  tJod"s  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect 
and  certain,  and  that  consequently  suffering  must 
be  a  proof  of  previous  sin  (.Job  iv.,  v.,  xv.,  xxii.). 
His  words  are  distinguished  from  those  of  iJildad 
and  Zophar  by  greater  calmness  and  elaboration, 
and  in  the  first  instance  by  greater  gentleness 
towards  Job,  although  he  ventures  afterwards,  ap- 
parently from  conjecture,  to  impute  to  him  special 
sins.  The  great  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  tlie 
unapproachable  majesty  and  purity  of  God  (iv.  12- 
21,  xv.  12-16).  [.iui5,  Book  of.]  But  still,  with 
the  other  two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  having, 
in  defense  of  God's  providence,  spoken  of  him  "  the 
thhig  that  was  not  right,"  i.  e.  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  facts  of  human  life,  and  by  contenting 
himself  with  an  imperfect  retrilnition  as  worthy  to 
set  forth  the  righteousness  of  God.  On  sacrifice 
and  the  intercession  of  Job  aU  three  are  pardoned 
[slii.  7-9].  A.  B. 

ELIPH'ELEH  (^nb^'^bSl  [whom  God  dis- 
tinr/uishes],  i.  e.  EUphdt'hu:  'EXKpeud,  'E\i<paKov, 
Alex.  EA((^aAa,  [EXKpaXaias ;  Vat.  E\eip€i/a,  Ef- 
(pavaias;   EA.  EAei(^6^a,  Ei/tpavias-]  Eliphalu),a, 

Merarite  Levite;  one  of  the  gatekeepers  'Q'^'^V.^^j 
A.  V.  "porters")  appointed  by  David  to  play  on 
the  harp  "  on  the  Sheminith  "  on  the  occasion  of 
bringmg  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr. 
IV.  18,  21). 

ELIPH'ELET  [Heb.  Eliphelet]  (tob?">b^ 
^God  delicers]). 

1.  ('EAK^aA-^0;  [\^at.  -Aei-;]  Alex.  EAK^aAer: 
Eliphakth.)  The  name  of  a  son  of  David,  one  of 
the  children  born  to  him,  by  his  wives,  after  his 
astablishmen*  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  G).  In  the 
ist  in  2  Sam   v.  15, 16,  this  name  and  another  are 
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omitted ;  while  in  another  Ust  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  5,  6, 
it  is  given  as  Elpalet. 

2.  {'EM<pa.\d;  [Vat.  -Aet-;  .\lex.  EKi<pa\tT-_ 
Eliphelet.)  Another  son  of  David,  belonging  alsc 
to  the  Jerusalem  family,  and  apparently  the  lasJ 
of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  In  the  other  list 
occuning  at  the  pause,  the  vowel  is  lengthened  and 
the  name  becomes  Eliphai.et. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  net  two 
sons  of  this  name;  but  that,  Mke  Nogah,  one  is 
merely  a  transcril)er"s  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Chronicles, 
and  in  both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is  summed 
up  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

3.  {'AXKpaXfd;  [Vat.  -Aei-;  Alex.  EAK^oAer: 
Eli/jheleth.])  Son  of  Ahasbai,  son  of  the  Maacha- 
thite.  One  of  the  thirty  warriors  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  tha 
name  is  abbreviated  into  Elipiial. 

4.  ['EAi^jaAeV;  Vat.  EKet(pa\ets--  Eliphnlet] 
Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  king  Saul  through 
Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

5.  ['EAicpaAar  ;  Alex.  -Aa0  ;  Vat.  AXei^ar  : 
Eliphelet.]  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adon- 
ikam,  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  13).     [EnPHALET,  2.] 

6.  ['EAt^jaAeV;  Vat.  FA.  EKetcpaXeO:  Eliphe- 
leth.]  A  man  of  the  Bene-Hashum,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  fbi'eign  wife  and  had  to 
rehnquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  33).      [Eliphalat.] 

ELIS'ABETH  {'EKurdfier:  [EUiabeth]),  ih.6 
wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5  fF.).  She  was  herself  of  the  priestly 
family,  6K  rCiv  duyarfpaiv^Aapcloy,  and  a  relation 
(avyyeyrts,  Luke  i.  36)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 
[Maky,  The  Vikgix,  II.]  She  is  described  as  a 
person  of  great  piety,  and  was  the  first  to  greet 
JMary,  on  her  coming  to  visit  her,  as  the  mother 
of  her  Lord  (Luke  i.  42  ff.}.  H.  A. 

*  For  the  import  of  the  name,  see  Elisheba. 
The  wife  of  Aaron  bore  the  same  name  (I2x.  vi.  23), 
and  hence  it  is  one  that  the  females  of  a  sacerdotal 
family  like  this  of  Ehsabeth  (Luke  i.  5)  would  be 
apt  to  have  given  to  them.  The  Greek  form  arose, 
says  Fiirst  {Hebr.  u.  Chald.  Ilaiulicb.  i.  93),  from 

n27!Ilty''7.^.  How  she  was  related  to  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been 
on  the  side  of  her  own  mother  (her  father  being  a 
Levite)  as  a  descendant  of  David,  or  on  that  of 
Mary's  mother  (her  father  being  of  the  house  of 
David)  as  a  descendant  of  Aaron.  Marriages  be- 
tween those  of  different  tribes  were  not  forbidden, 
except  when  there  were  no  sons,  and  the  rights  of 
property  vested  in  daughters.  H. 

ELISE'US  [properly  Elis.k'us]  CEKiaaid 
[\'at.  -Aft-]  ;  N.  T.  Eec.  Text  with  C,  'EAitro-aios; 
Lachm.  with  A  D  [Sin.],  'EAiaaTos;  [B,  EAei- 
craios:]  Elisetis,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  Ilelisceus): 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Elisha  appeais  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.  (Ecclus. 
xlviii.  12;  Luke  iv.  27).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611. 
with  other  early  eflitions,  reads  lilizeus  in  the  pas- 
sages referred  to.] 

ELI'SHA  {VW'^'h)A  [God  is  salvation,  i.  e. 
he  who  saves]:  'EAicraie;  Alex.  EA((r(ra»t;  Joseph. 
'EAio-craros:  Elisceus),  son  of  Sliaphat  of  Abel- 
meholah."  The  attendant  and  disciple  (kul  /xa^TjT^s 


"  The  story  in  tfie  Chron.  Paschale  anu  i!ipiphanjut 
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ml  SiaKovos,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  7)  of  Klijah, 
and  subsequently  bis  successor  as  prophet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israeb 

The  earliest  mention  of  bis  name  is  in  tlie  com- 
mand to  Elyab  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  IG, 
17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the  future 
prophet  is  in  tiie  fields  of  bis  native  place.  Abel- 
meholab — the  "meadow  of  the  dance" — was 
probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its 
jiame  would  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered 
situation.  [Abel.]  Elijah,  on  bis  way  from  Sinai 
to  Damascus  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  bis 
successor  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  twelve 
yoke  before  bim,  /.  e.  either  twelve  plougiis  at  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  field,  or  more  probably  twelve 
"yokes"  of  land  already  ploughed,  and  he  himsell' 
engaged  on  the  last."  To  cross  to  bim  {I.  e.  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan),  to  throw  over  his  shoulders 
the  rough  mantle  —  a  txjken  at  once  of  in\estiture 
with  the  prophet's  office,  and  of  adoption  as  a  son 
—  was  to  I'Uijah  but  the  work  of  an  instant,  and 
the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  be  had  done  were 
nothing.*  "  Go  back  again,  for  what  have  I  done 
unto  thee?  " 

So  sudden  and  weighty  a  call,  involving  the  re- 
linquishment of  a  position  so  substantial,  and  family 
ties  so  dear,  might  well  have  caused  hesitation. 
But  the  parley  was  only  momentary.  To  use  a 
figure  which  we  may  almost  believe  to  ha\e  been 
suggested  by  this  \ery  occurrence,  Elisba  was  not 
I,  miui  who,  having  put  his  band  to  the  plough, 
was  likely  to  look  back;  ^  be  delayed  merely  to  give 
the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  pre- 
side at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then 
followed  the  great  prophet  on  bis  northward  road 
to  become  to  bim  what  in  the  earlier  tunes  of  his 
nation  Joshua ''  h;ul  been  to  Moses. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connection  we  know  hardly 
auything.  "  Elisba  the  son  of  Shapbat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  bands  of  Elijah,"  is  all  that  is  told 
us.  The  characters  of  the  two  men  were  thoroughly 
dissimilar,  but  bow  far  the  lion-like  daring  and 
courage  of  the  one  bad  infused  itself  into  the  other, 
we  can  judge  from  the  few  occasions  on  which  it 
blazed  forth,  while  every  Ibie  of  the  narrative  of 
Elijah's  last  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  how 
deep  was  the  personal  affection  which  tlie  stern, 
rough,  reserved  miuster  had  engendered  in  his  gentle 
and  pliant  disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  pas.sed  between 
Uie  call  of  IQisba  and  the  removal  of  bis  master, 
iind  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing 
of  him.  But  when  that  period  had  elapsed  be  re- 
appears, to  become  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  his  country  during   the  rest  of  his 


la  that  wlien  Elisha  first  saw  the  light  the  golden  calf 
at  Gilgiil  roared,  so  loud  a^i  to  be  heard  at  Jerusitlcm, 
•'  lie  ehall  destroy  their  graven  and  their  molten 
images"  (Fabricius,  CorL  psiailfiii^.  i.  1071). 

u  •  The  exact  rendering  (1  K.  xi.x.  19)  is  that  Eliiiha 
"  was  ploughing  ;  12  joke  before  him  "  ;  and  the  better 
explanation  is  not  that  the  prophet  followed  a  tcjim 
of  12  oxen,  but  that  11  joke  of  oxen  with  an  many 
ploughs  prercdod  him,  and  that  ho  was  the  12th  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  It  i.s  customary  now  for  the 
6irmer»  in  Syria  to  plough  in  thin  manner.  "  I  have 
teen,"  says  Dr.  Thomson  {Umd  anil  linok,  1.  20S) 
"  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  til U8  at  work.  .  .  .  Their 
little  i)lnugliH  "  [whs  1'i.ouuh]  "  make  no  proper  furrow, 
but  merely  root  up  and  throw  the  soil  on  either  side, 
iod  so  any  number  may  follow  one  another,  earh 
BUuUDg  its  own  scratch  along  the  buck  of  tUu  earth, 
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long  life.  Ii,  almost  every  respect  lilisha  prcaeDti 
the  most  X)mplet«  contrast  to  Elijah.  The  copious 
collection  of  bis  sayings  and  doings  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  M  to  the  Uth  chapter  of  the  2d  book 
of  Kings,  though  in  many  respects  deficient  in  thai 
remarkable  vividness  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of  testimonies  to  this 
contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true  Bedouin  child  of  the 
desert.  The  clefts  of  the  L'berith,  the  wild  shrubs 
of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  lloreb,  the  top  of  Carmel, 
^vere  bis  haunts  and  his  resting-places.  If  be  enters 
a  city,  it  is  only  to  deliver  bis  nies.sagc  of  fire  and 
be  gone.  Elisba,  on  the  other  band,  is  a  civilized 
man,  an  inhabitant  of  cities.     He  passed  from  the 

translation  of  his  master  to  dwell  (Dtt?"',  A.  V. 
"  tarry")  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18);  from  thence  he 
"  returned "  to  Samaria  (ver.  25).  At  Samaria 
(v.  3,  vi.  32,  comp.  ver.  24)  and  at  Dothan  (vi.  13) 
be  seems  regularly  to  have  resided  in  a  house  (v.  9, 
21,  vi.  32,  xiii.  17)  with  "doors"  and  "  windows," 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
with  the  elders  (vi.  32),  with  the  lady  of  .Sliunem, 
the  general  of  Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel.  Over 
the  king  and  the  "captain  of  the  host"  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  some  special  influence,  capable 
of  being  turned  to  material  advantage  if  desired  (2 
K.  iv.  13).  And  as  with  his  manners  so  with  his 
appearance.  The  touches  of  the  narrati\e  are  very 
slight,  but  we  can  gather  that  his  dress  was  the 
ordinary  garment  of  an  Israelite,  the  bei/ed,  prob- 
ably similar  in  form  to  the  long  abbeyih  of  the 
modern  Syrians  (2  Iv.  ii.  12),  that  bis  hair  was 
worn  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast  to  the  disordered 
locks  of  LUijah  (ii.  23,  as  explained  below),  and  that 
he  used  a  walking-staff  (iv.  29)  of  the  kind  ordi- 
narily carried  by  grave  or  agetl  citizens  (Zech.  viii. 
4).  AVbat  use  he  made  of  the  rough  mantle  of 
Elijah,  which  came  into  bis  possession  at  their 
parting,  does  not  anywhere  appear,  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  bis  ever  having  worn  it. 

If  from  the.se  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to 
the  internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contemporaries, 
the  difierenccs  which  they  present  are  highly  in- 
structive. I'-lijah  was  emphatically  a  destroyer. 
His  mission  w.os  to  .slay  and  to  demoUsh  whatever 
opposed  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  .lehovah, 
the  Ixjrd  of  Hosts.  The  nation  had  adoi)to<l  a  god 
of  power  and  f<jrce,  and  they  were  shown  that  be 
was  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  God  whom 
they  had  foi-saken.  But  after  Elijah  the  destroyer 
comes  Ehsha  the  healer.  "  There  sh.all  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  years"  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
one.     "  There  shall  not  be  from  thei.ce  any  dearth 


and  when  at  the  end  of  the  field,  they  ran  return  along 
the  same  line,  and  thu.s  back  and  forth  until  the  whole 
is  ploughed.  It  was  well  that  Elisha  rame  the  last 
of  the  twelve,  for  the  act  of  Elyah  would  have  stopped 
all  that  were  iu  advance  of  hUn.  They  rannot  pass 
one  another."  H. 

''  .So  our  translation,  and  so  the  latest  .Tewiah  ren- 
dering (Zunz).  Other  versions  interpret  the  passage 
differently. 

c  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §  7)  he  began 
to  prophe.<y  immediately. 

d  The  word  •"inn"ltl"l'  (A.  V.  "  minl.'ffered  t« 
him"),  is  the  siuno  that  is  employed  of  .loshua 
Qehazi's  relatif  n  to  Kli-slia.  except  once,  Is  do.signatod 

by  a  different  word,   1^3  =  "lad"  or  '  ycoth." 
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»  barren  laiiJ  "  is  the  first  miracle  of  the  other. 
What  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  Elijah  when 
not  engatred  in  the  actual  service  of  his  mission  we 
have  unhappily  no  means  of  knowing.  Like  most 
men  of  strong  stern  character,  he  had  probably 
affections  no  less  strong.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
that  beneficence  which  is  so  strikingly  character- 
istic of  Elisha,  and  which  comes  out  at  almost 
every  step  of  his  career.  Still  more  impossible  is 
it  to  conceive  him  exercising  the  tolerance  towards 
the  person  and  the  religion  of  foreigners  for  which 
Eiisha  is  remarkable  —  in  communication,  for  ex- 
ample, with  Naaman  or  Hazael;  in  the  one  case 
calming  with  a  word  of  peace  the  scruples  of  the 
new  proselyte,  anxious  to  reconcile  the  due  homage 
to  Rimmon  with  his  allegiance  to  Jehovah ;  in  the 
other  case  contemplating  with  tears,  but  still  with 
tears  only,  the  evil  which  the  future  king  of  Syria 
was  to  bring  on  his  country.  That  Baal-worship 
was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the  eflforts  of 
Elijah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief  seat,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu  to  as- 
sure us  (2  K.  X.  18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act  or 
word  in  disapproval  of  it  is  recorded  of  Elisha. 
True,  he  could  be  as  zealous  m  his  feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  Elijah.  "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee?  "  says  he  to  the  son  of  Ahab  —  "  this 
son  of  a  murderer,"  as  on  another  occasion  he 
called  him  —  "  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  get 
thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father  and  to  the 
prophets  of  thy  mother.  As  the  Lord  of  hosts 
liveth  before  whom  I  stand"  —  the  very  formula 
of  Elijah  —  "  surely  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the 
presence  of  Jehoshaphat  kiflg  of  Judah  I  would 
not  look  toward  thee  nor  see  thee !  "  But  after  this 
expression  of  wrath  he  allows  himself  to  be  calmed 
by  the  music  of  the  minstrel,  and  ends  by  giving 
the  three  kings  the  counsel  which  frees  them  from 
their  difficulty.  So  also  he  smites  the  host  of  the 
Syrians  with  blindness,  but  it  is  merely  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose;  and  the  adventure  concludes  by 
his  preparing  great  provision  for  them,  and  send- 
ing these  enemies  of  Israel  and  worshippers  of  false 
gods  back  unharmed  to  their  master. 

In  considering  these  differences  the  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
extent  and  greater  detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha 
really  convey  a  much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the 
man  than  those  of  Elijah.  The  prophets  of  the 
nation  of  Israel  —  both  the  iiredecessors  of  Elisha, 
like  Samuel  and  Elijah,  and  his  successors,  like 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  —  are  represented  to  us  as 
preachers  of  righteousness,  or  champions  of  Jeho- 
vah against  false  gods,  or  judges  and  deli\erers  of 
their  country,  or  counsellors  of  their  sovereign  in 
times  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Their  miracles  and 
wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as  means  toward 
these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most  complete 
subordination  thereto.     But  with  Elisha,  as  he  is 


o  The  ordinary  meaning  put  upon  this  phrase  (see 
for  example,  J.  U.  Newman,  Subjects  of  the  Day,  p. 
191)  is  that  Elisha  possessed  double  the  power  of  Eli- 
jah. This,  thouprh  sanctioned  by  the  renderings  of 
the  Vulgate  and  Luther,  and  adopted  by  a  long  series 
»f  commentators  from  S.  Ephraem  Syrus  to  Pastor 
■Crummacher,  would  appear  not  to  be  the  real  forcp 

if  tho  words.  D']2tt.'*  "*Q,  literally  "a  mouth  of 
wo"  —  a  double  mouthful  —  is  the  phrase  employed 
m  Deut.  xxi.  17  to  denote  the  amount  of  a  father's 
T0od8  wlkich  \rere  the  right  a.ai  token  of  a  firat-horn 
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pictured  in  these  narratives,  the  case  is  coinpletely 
reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  are  everything, 
the  prophet's  work  nothing.  The  man  who  was 
for  years  the  intimate  companion  of  l^lijah,  on 
whom  Elijah's  mantle  descended,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,"  appears 
in  these  records  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  future  events,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and 
things  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance. 
The  working  of  wonders  seems  to  be  a  natural  ac- 
companiment of  false  religions,  and  we  may  hi 
sure  that  the  Baal-worship  of  Samaria  and  Jezteei 
was  not  free  from  such  arts.  The  story  of  1  K. 
xxii.  shows  that  even  before  Elisha's  time  th« 
prophets  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  diviiwrs, 
and  were  consulted,  not  on  questions  of  truth  ard 
justice,  nor  even  as  depositaries  of  the  purposes  and 
will  of  the  Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how  an  ad- 
venture or  a  project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  whether 
it  might  be  embarked  in  without  personal  danger 
or  loss.  But  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  false 
worship,  it  is  no  less  a  principle  in  true  religion  to 
acconmiodate  itself  to  a  state  of  things  already  ex- 
isting, and  out  of  the  forms  of  tlie  alien  or  the 
false  to  produce  the  power  of  the  true.*  And  thus 
Elisha  appears  to  have  fallen  in  witli  the  hal)its  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  without  re- 
ward and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  res- 
torations for  which  the  soothsayers  of  Jjaal-zebub 
at  Ekron  were  consulted  in  vain :  he  warned  his 
sovereign  of  dangers  from  the  Syrians  which  the 
whole  four  hundred  of  his  prophets  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  predicting  to  Ahab,  and  thus  in  one 
sense  we  may  say  that  no  less  signally  than  Elijah 
he  vanquished  the  false  gods  on  their  o\m  field. 
But  still  even  with  this  allowance  it  is  difficult  to 
help  believing  that  the  anecdotes  of  his  life  (if  the 
word  may  be  permitted,  for  we  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  his  biography)  were  thrown  into  their  pres- 
ent shape  at  a  later  period,  when  the  idea  of  a 
prophet  had  been  lowered  from  its  ancient  elevation 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  worker  of  wonders.  A  bi- 
ographer who  held  this  lower  idea  of  a  prophet's 
function  would  regard  the  higher  duties  above 
alluded  to  as  comparatively  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  would  omit  all  mention  of  them  accordingly. 
In  the  eulogium  of  Ehsha  contained  in  the  cata- 
logue of  worthies  of  Ecclus.  xlviii.  12-14  —  the 
only  later  mention  of  him  save  the  passing  allusion 
of  Luke  iv.  27  —  this  view  is  more  strongly  brought 
out  than  in  the  earlier  narrative:  '■  Whilst  he  lived, 
he  was  not  moved  by  the  presence  of  any  prince, 
neither  could  any  bring  him  into  subjection.  No 
word  could  overcome  him,  and  after  his  death  his 
body  prophesied.  He  did  wonders  in  his  life,  and 
at  his  death  were  his  works  marvellous." 

But  there  are  other  considerations  from  which 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  Elisha  may 
be  inferred:  (1.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which 
to  determine  the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences. 


son.  Thus  the  gift  of  the  "double  portion"  of  Eli- 
jah's spirit  was  but  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the 
act  of  adoption  which  began  with  the  casting  of  the 
mantle  at  Abel-meholah  years  before.  This  e.xplana- 
tion  is  given  by  Grotuis  and  others.  (See  Keil  ad  lor.) 
Ewald  {Gesr/i.  iii.  507)  gives  it  as  niir  Zwndrittel,  und 
auch  rliese  kanm  —  two  thirds,  and  hardly  that.  For 
a  curious  calculation  by  S.  Peter  Damianus.  that  Eli- 
jah performed  12  mii-acles  and  Elisha  24.  see  the  Acta 
Sanctorum^  July  20.  [See  Portion,  Double.  Anier. 
ed.l 

6  See  Stanley's  C<mterbury  Sermnns,  p.  320 
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The  "  king  of  Israel "  is  continually  mentioned, 
Cut  we  are  left  to  infer  what  king  is  intended  (2 
K.  V.  5,  6  7.  &c.,  vi.  8,  9,  21,  20,  vii.  2.  viii.  a,  5, 
6,  &c.).  This  is  tlie  case  even  in  the  stor}'  of  the 
important  events  of  Kaaman's  cure,  and  the  capt- 
ure of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions arc  iii.  12  (conip.  G),  and  the  narrative  of 
the  visit  of  .Ichoash  (xiii.  U,  Ac),  but  this  latter 
story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disan-angement  of 
these  records,  occurring  as  it  does  afttr  the  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reign 
of  Jchoaliaz  his  father  (vv.  22,  23).  (2.)  The 
absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  narratives. 
The  story  of  the  Shunauimite  embraces  a  lengthened 
period,  from  before  the  birth  of  the  ciiild  till  he 
<Kas  some  years  old.  Gehazi"s  familiar  communi- 
'.ation  with  the  king,  and  tlrerefore  the  story  which 
precedes  it  (viii.  1,  2),  must  have  occtn-red  before 
he  was  struck  with  leprosy,  though  placed  long  after 
tlie  relation  of  that  event  (v.  27).  (3.)  The  dif- 
ferent stories  are  not  connected  by  the  form  of 
words  usuflUy  employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative 
of  these  books.  (See  Keil,  Kinrjs,  p.  348,  where 
other  indications  will  be  found.) 

With  this  preface  we  pass  to  the  ccnsidcratioii 
of  the  several  occurrences  preserved  to  as  in  the 
life  of  the  prophet 

The  call  of  Klisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joasli,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embi-aces  a  period  of  not  less  than  G5  years, 
for  certainly  .55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
'•prophet  in  Israel"  (2  K.  v.  8).« 

1.  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell*  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  reliuilt  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "  sons  of  the 
prophets  "  (2  K.  ii.  5,  15).  No  one  who  has  visited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  percmiial  springs 
which,  rising  at  tlie  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  (Jua- 
rantania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across 
the  plain  toward  the  .Jordan,  scattering,  even  at 
the  hottest  season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful 
vegetation  over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare 
tract  of  sandy  soil.     At  the  time  in  question  part 


a  The  figures  given  above  are  arrived  at  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Ahab's  reign  after  Elisha's  call,  say       4  years. 

Ahaziah'8  do 2      " 

Joram'e  do 12      >< 

Jehu's  do 28      " 

Jchoahnz's  do 17      'i 

Joiish,  before  Elisha's  death,  say    .       2      » 

65 
Out  of  the  above  Elijih  lived  probably  9  years  :  tlic 
^  of  Ahab,   the  2  of  Ahiiziah,  and   sjiv'   3  of  .lonim  : 
which  lciivp!rr>r>  years  from  the  nscent  of  Elyiih  to  the 
death  of  Klisha. 

b  Hebr.  3tt7"' J  A.  V.  gcnenilly  "dwelt,"'  but  here 
"  tarrie<l." 

c  This,  or  Mm  HajUi,  In  the  sanio  neighborhood,  is 
probably  the  spring  intended  by  Scott  in  the  opening 
shaptcr  of  the  Tn'ifnuni,  under  the  name  of  tlio 
'Diamond  of  the  Desert.'"  lUit  his  knowledge  of  the 
topogniphy  is  evidently  most  imiH-rfeet. 

•  Tbi»  'Aiii  rs-Siill<in  is  the  only  fountAln  near 
/erioho ;  and  "  there  is  every  re.ison  to  n-gnrd  these 
i«  the  waters  ndrarulnusly  healed  by  Elisha.  They 
nsy  haTe  boon  earlier  brackish  and  warm,  like  most 
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at  least  of  this  cl.Arm  was  wanting  One  of  th» 
springs  was  noxious  —  had  some  properties  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and  also  prcjudici:il 

to  the  land  (ii.  19,  C'V T  =  bad,  A.  V.  "  naught " ). 
At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  Elisha  rem- 
ed'ied  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a  new  ves.sel,  and 
ca.st  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josephus  (U.  J.  iv. 
8,  §  3)  to  the  present  (Sa-wulf,  Mini.  Trav.  p.  17; 
-Mandeville;  Maundrell;  Hob.  i.  554,  555),  the  tra- 
dition of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the  laige 
spring  N.  W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now 
bears,  probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the 
name  of  ^Ain  es-Su/ldnS 

2.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  on  his  \ray  from  Jericho  tc 
Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  His  last  visit  had 
been  made  in  company  with  Elijah  on  their  road 
down  to  the  .Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the  prophets 
resided  there,  liut  still  it  was  the  seat  of  the  calf- 
worship,  and  therefore  a  pro]ihet  of  Jehovah  might 
expect  to  meet  with  insult,  especially  if  not  so  well 
known  and  so  formidalile  as  Elijah.  The  road  to 
the  town  winds  up  the  defile  of  the  U'ady  Siiiccinit, 
under  the  hill  which  still  bears  what  in  all  prob- 
ability are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which,  even  now 
retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded  by  a 
forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animals.'' 
Here  the  boys  of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting, 
as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  short- 
trimmed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to  recog- 
nize the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with  whose 
shaguy  liair  streaming  over  his  shoulders  tiiey  were 
all  familiar?  So  with  the  license  of  the  ea.stem 
children  they  scoff  at  the  new  comer  as  he  walks 
by  —  "  Go  up,"  roundhead  I  go  up,  roimdhead  !  " 
For  once  Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of  his  mas- 
ter. He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the 
n.ame  of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe 
which  followed.  The  destruction  of  these  children 
has  been  always  felt  to  be  a  difhculty.  It  is  so  en- 
tirely diflferent  from  anything  elsewhere  recorded 
of  Elisha  —  the  one  exception  of  severity  in  a  life 
of  mildness  and  beneficence  —  tliat  it  is  perha[)S 
allowable  to  conclude  that  some  circumstances  have 
been  omitted  in  the  narrative,  or  that  some  expres- 


of  the  fountains  further  north  and  south  ;  now  they 
are  sweet  and  ple.isant..  not  cold  indeed,  but  also  only 
slightly  warm"  (Rob.  P/n/s.  Geozr-  p.  255).  This 
fountain  is  situated  a  mile  or  more  in  front  of  Qua- 
rnn/anin,  the  reputed  mount  of  Christ's  temptation. 
Travellers  from  .Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan  usually  pitch 
their  teuts  at  night  beside  this  sparkling  fountain. 

H. 
d  The  "  lion  "  and  the  "  bear "  are  mentioned  as 
not  unronimon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  who  resided  certainly 
for  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel  (sec  vii. 
10  ;  also  Iv.  4,  v.  5,  C).  The  word  u.sed  for  the  "  for- 
est "  is  "^l?"*,  ya\ir,  implying  a  denser  growth  than 
r'larrsh,  more  projiorly  a  "  wood "  (Stanley,  S.  If  P., 
App.  §  73).     [Beau;  Lion.] 

t    n  -y.  "go  up,"can  hardlv,  as  Abarbanel  would 

T  T  ' 

have  It,  be  a  Icoff  at  the  recent  ascent  of  Elijah.    The 

word  rendered  above  by  "  roundhead  "  (rnp  )  Is  a 

peculiar   Hebrew   term   for   shortness   of  hair   at    t)i» 

back  of  the  head,  as  distinguished  from  r^Si,  bald 

in  front;  A.  V.  "forehead-bald."  Tnlf  Ik  i  le  It 
Ewald  (111.  612).    [Sf  e  p.  703,  note  ^  ] 
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«ion  has  lost  its  special  force,  which  would  have 
sxplaiiied  uiid  justified  the  apparent  disproportion 
of  the  punishment  to  the  offense. 

3.  Ehsha  extricates  .lehoram  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Kdom,  from  their  ditticulty 
in  the  campaign  against  IMoab,  arising  from  want 
of  water  (iii.  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occuiTcd 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii.  5,  comp. 
i.  1),  and  the  campaign  followed  immediately  — 
"the  same  day"  (iii.  6;  A.  V.  "tiiAe").  The 
prophet  was  with  the  army;  according  to  Josephus 
(Arit.  ix.  3,  §  1),  he  "happened  to  be  in  a  tent 
(iTvxe  KaTi(XKy]V!j}Kws)  outside  the  camp  of  Israel." 
Joram  he  refuses  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat  the  servant  of  the  true  God ;  but  a 
minstrel  is  brought,  and  at  the  sound  of  music  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him,  and  he  predicts 
a  fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a  mode  of  procedure  in 
connection  therewith  which  results  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  JNIoab.  This  incident  probably  took 
place  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
—  according  to  Josephus,  of  Obadiah,  the  stev^ard 
of  Ahab  —  is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about 
to  be  taken  from  her  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has 
no  property  but  a  pot  of  oil.  This  Elisha  causes 
(in  his  absence,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow 
has  fiUed  with  it  all  the  vessels  which  she  could 
borrow.  No  invocation  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned, 
nor  any  place  or  date  of  the  miracle. 

5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  IMount 
Carmel  (iv.  8-37).  The  story  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  several 
years.  («.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his  way  between 
Carmel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  calls  accidentally  at 
Shunem,  now  Solum,  a  village  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Jtbt'l  ed-DiiJiy,  the  Little  Hermon  of 
modern  travellers.  Here  he  is  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  woman  of  substance,  apparently  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her  guest.  There 
is  no  occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
charming  narrative,  or  the  manner  in  which,  as  a 
recompense  for  her  care  of  the  prophet,  she  was 
saved  from  that  childless  condition  which  was 
esteemed  so  great  a  calamity  by  every  Jewish  wife, 
and  permitted  to  "  embrace  a  son." 

(b.)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his  father 
to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful 
for  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to  his  mother  oply 
to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of  their  loss  to 
her  husband,  but  depositing  her  chUd  on  the  bed 
of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him 
to  Mount  Carmel.  The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  at  least  four  hours'  ride;  but  she  is 
mounted  on  the  best  ass  "  in  the  stable,  and  she 
does  not  slacken  rein.  Elisha  is  on  one  of  the 
heights  of  Carmel  commanding  the  road  to  Shunem, 

and  from  his  position  opposite  to  her  Cl^P.P)  he 
•ecognizes  in  the  distance  the  figure  of  the  regular 


"   7^i"^Wr7  =  "  the  she-ass."     She-asses  were,  and 

'  T  T  ' 

sMU  are,  most  esteemed  in  the  Kast. 

b  The  A.  V.  in  iv.  27,  perversely  renders  "irtn, 
the  mount,"  by  "  the  hill,"  thus  obscuring  the  con- 
lactioa  with  ver.  2.5.  "  Mount  Carmel." 

c  <-Qird  up  thy  loins  and  go." 

<i   ^^3,  '■  «•   the   lad  or  youth,  a  totally  different 
•rm  to  [^froiu]  that  '.  y  which  tlie  relation  of  EUish!"  fo 
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attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds  hero  al 
"  new  moon  and  sabbath  "  (comp.  ver.  23).  He 
sends  Gehazi  downi  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the 
reason  of  her  unexpected  visit.  But  her  distress  is 
for  the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant, 
and  she  presses  on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place 
where  Elisha  himself  is  stationed,*  then  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasps  him  by  the 
feet.  Misinterpreting  this  action,  or  perhaps  with 
an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  unholiness  of  a  woman, 
Gehazi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away.  But  the 
prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human  nature 
to  allow  this  —  "  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is 
vexed  within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  from 
me,  and  hath  not  told  me."  "And  she  said". — 
with  the  enigmatiSal  forna  of  oriental  speech  — 
"  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  lord  ?  did  1  not  say  do 
not  deceive  me?"  No  explanation  is  needed  to 
tell  Elisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat 
of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  delay  in  taking  the 
necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is  at  once  despatched 
to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  utmost  speed." 
He  takes  the  prophet's  walking-staff  in  his  hand 
which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face  of  the  child.  The 
mother  and  Ehsha  follow  in  haste.  Before  they 
reach  the  village  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious, 
summer  afternoon  must  have  set.  Gehazi  meets 
them  on  the  road,  but  he  has  jio  reassuring  report 
to  give ;  the  placing  of  the  staff'  on  the  face  of  the 
dead  boy  had  called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then 
Ehsha  enters  the  house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber, 
"  and  he  shut  the  door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed 
unto  Jehovah."  It  was  what  Elijah  had  done  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  in  this  and  his  subsequent 
proceedings  Elisha  was  probably  following  a  method 
which  he  had  heard  of  from  his  master.  The  child 
is  restored  to  life,  the  mother  is  called  in,  and  again 
falls  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet,  though  with  what 
different  emotions  —  "  and  she  took  up  her  son  and 
went  out." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nairative  to  fix  its  date 
with  reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first 
encounter  Gehazi  the  "  serv.ant "  of  the  man  of 
God.''  It  must  of  course  have  occurred  before  the 
events  of  viii.  1-G,  and  therefore  before  the  cure  of 
Naaman,  when  Gehazi  became  a  leper. 

6.  The  scene  now  chafiges  to  Gilgal,  apparently 
at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv.  38 
41).  The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round 
him.  It  is  a  time  of  famine,  possibly  the  same 
seven  years'  scarcity  which  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1, 
2,  and  during  which  the  Shunammite  woman  of 
the  preceding  story  migrated  to  the  Philistir.e 
country.  The  food  of  the  party  must  consist  of  any 
herbs  that  can  be  found.  The  great  caldron  is  put 
on  at  the  command  of  Ehsha,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pany brings  his  blanket  (^55'  'lot  "Isp"  as  in 
A.  V.)  full  of  such  wild  vegetables  as  he  linfe  col- 
lected, and  empties  it  into  the  pottag«k  But  no 
sooner  have  they  begun  their  meal  than  the  taste 
betrays  the  presence  of  some  noxious  herb,*  and 
they  cry  out,  "  there  is  death  in  the  pot,  O  man 

Elijah  is  designated  —  see  above  ;  though  the  latter  il 
also  occasionally  applied  to  Gehazi. 

e  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  of  thii?  herb 
see  the  article  Pukyoth  by  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Royle 
in  Kitto's  Cyclnp.  One  kind  of  small  gourd  haa 
received  the  name  Curumis  prophetnrinii  in  allusion 
to  this  circumstance  ;  but  Dr.  Royle  incliue.'  to  favoi 
C.  r.olocynlhis,  the  colocynth.  or  Momnnlira  flnleriurn. 
the  squirting  cucumb"'       This  is  uurely  imposiiibla 


ns 
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»f  G<xl !  "  lu  inis  ca.se  the  cure  was  effected  by 
meal  which  Elisha  cast  into  the  stew,  in  the  caldron. 
Here  attain  there  is  no  invocation  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah. 

7.  (iv.  42-44).  This  in  all  prohability  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as  the 
preceding.  A  man  from  15;ud-shalisha  brings  the 
man  of  G<  d  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
under  tht  law  (Num.  xviii.  8,  12;  Deut.  xviii.  3, 
4)  were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanct- 
uary —  20  loaves  of  the  new  barley,  and  some 
delicacy,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  disinited,  but 
which  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  roa-sted  ears 
of  corn  not  fully  ripe,"  brought  with  care  in  a  sack 
or  bag.*"  This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word 
of  Jehovah  rendered  more  thifli  suilicient  for  a 
hundred  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Elisha  is 
the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the  miracles 
of  Christ. 

The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  gives  great  support 
to  the  supposition  that  the  (iilgal  jnentioned  here 
(ver.  38)  as  being  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  therefore  the  same  place  with  that 
in  ii.  1,  was  not  that  near  Jericho;  since  Baal- 
shalisha  or  Beth-shalisha  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  at 
fifteen  Homan  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  we  still  find  the  name  of  Gilgal  lin- 
gering as  JiljUkh.       [dlLOAL.] 

8.  The  simple  reconls.-af  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurrence  of  a  more  important  char- 
acter (v.  1-27). 

The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Syria,  to  whom 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal  success,  '^ 
was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (v.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  from  all 
employment  and  all  intercourse  (2  K.  xv.  5;  2 
Chr.  xxvi.  20,  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice 
appears  to  have  prevailed  ;  Naainan  was  still  a 
"  gre.at  man  with  his  master,"  "  a  man  of  counte- 
nance." One  of  the  niemliers  of  his  establishment 
is  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnajipcd  by  the  marauders '' 
of  Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and 
ihe  brings  into  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  "  The  prophet  in 
Samaria,"  who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if 
brought  "face  to  face " «  with  the  patioit,  have 
no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dreadful  leprosy. 
The  news  is  communicated  by  Naanian  himself'" 
to  the  king.  Benhadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  jiosi- 
tiim  and  character  of  Elisha.  He  writes  to  the  king 
of  Israel  a  letter  very  characteristic  of  a  military 
prince,  and  curiously  recalling  words  uttered  by 
another  military  man  in  reference  to  the  cure  of 
his  sick  servant  many  centuries  later  —  "I  say  to 
this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my  servant  do 
thi.s,  and  he  doeth  it."  "And  now  "  —  so  ran 
Benhadad#  letter  after  the  usual  complimentary 
introduction  had  probably  opened  the  conmiunica- 
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tion  —  "  and  now,  when  this  letter  is  come  u  nU 
thee,  behold  1  have  sent  N'aaman,  my  slave,  to  tl'ie^ 
that  thou  niayest,  recover  him  of  his  lepro^^y." 
With  this  letter,  and  with  a  present,  in  which  the 
rich  fabrics,^  for  which  Damascus  has  been  alwa  v8 
in  modern  times  so  famous,  form  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and  with  a  full  retinue  of  attendants  (13, 
15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to  Samaria.  The  king 
of  Israel  —  his  name  is  not  given,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably J  oram —  is  dismayed  at  the  communication. 
He  has  but  one  idea,  doubtless  the  result  of  too 
frequent  experience  —  "  Consider  how  this  man 
seeketh  a  quarrel  against  me!"  The  occurrence 
soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet,  and  with  a 
certain  dignity  he  "sends"  to  the  king  —  "  Ltt 
him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a 
prophet  in  Israel."  To  the  house  of  Elisha  Naaman 
goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  "  horses  and 
chariot "  of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselves 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.  Elisha 
still  keeps  in  the  background,  and  while  Naaman 
stands  at  the  doorway,  contents  himself  with  send- 
ing out  a  messenger  with  the  simple  direction  to 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent 
behavior  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
prescription  —  not  only  devoid  of  any  ceremonial, 
but  absolutely  insulting  to  the  nati\e  of  a  city 
which  boasted,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  the  finest  water- 
supply  of  any  city  of  the  East  —  all  combined  lo 
enrage  Naaman.  His  slaves,  however,  knew  how 
to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  tiie  result  is  that  he  goes  down 
to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven  times,  "  and 
his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean."  His  first  business  after  his 
cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor.     He  returns  with 

his  whole  following  (n^HQ,  i-  e.  "  host,"  or 
"  camp  "),  and  this  time  he  will  not  be  denied  the 
presence  of  Elisha,  but  making  his  way  in,  and 
standing  I)efore  him,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entre;its  him  to 
accept  tlie  present  which  he  has  l)rought  from 
Damascus.  I5ut  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the 
offer,  though  rejieated  with  the  strongest  adjuration. 
Naaman,  having  adopted  Jehovah  as  his  God,  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of 
his  favored  country,  of  which  to  make  an  altai. 
He  then  consults  Elisha  on  a  difficidty  whicli  he 
foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant  of  .lehovah,  to  act 
when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  HimmonV  He  must  bow  before  the 
god ;  will  Jehovah  pardon  this  disloyalty  V  l^lisha's 
answer  is  "  Go  in  peace,"  and  with  this  farewell 
the  caravan  moves  off.  But  (iehazi,  the  attendant 
of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to 
escape  him.  "  As  Jehovah  liveth,"  an  expres- 
sion, in  the  lips  of  this   vulgar   Israelite,  exactly 


<•  The   Hebrew  expression     vQ"^?    seems    to    be 

tlliptical  for  3  K7na  (Lev.  Ii.  14  ;  A.  V.  "  green 
lars  of  com ").  The  same  ellipsis  occurs  In  I.cv. 
Kxill.  14  (A.  V.  "green  ears").  The  old  Hebrew 
nterprctntlon  la  "  tonder  and  fresh  cars."  Oe.'scnliis 
^Tlirs.  p.  713)  makes  It  out  to  be  Rnilns  or  grits.  The 
pa.<ut»ge  In  l>ev.  ii.  14,  compared  wUh  the  common 
pnwtirc  of  the  himt  In  the  present  day,  suggests  the 
gaeaolDg  given  above. 


6  V"l7j^^  :  LXX.  ir^pa.  The  word  occurs  only 
here  The  meaning  given  above  is  recoguiwd  by  the 
niiijorlty  of  the  Vfr.«ioiii<  and  by  (Icsonius,  and  Is  stiitvd 
In  the  niurgiii  of  A.  V. 

'•  The  triidltloii  of  the  .lews  is  that  It  was  Naauian 
who  killed  Aluib  {Mulrash  TehilUm,  p  29  6,  on  Pu 
Ixxviii.). 

<l  Hehr.  C  'T^^^,  t.  e.  plunderers,  always  ^>» 
Irregular  piirties  of  marauders. 

<•  8o  the  Hebrew.     A.  V.   ''  with." 

/  A.  V.   "  onf  went  in  "  Is  quite  gratuitous. 

'/  The  word  u.><eJ  Lx  tt'^ZJ^  =  a  dress  oi  c«r»n^  V 
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sqnif-alent  to  the  oft-repeated  Wall  ih  —  "  by  God  " 
—  of  the  modern  Arabs,  "  I  will  run  after  this 
Syrian  and  take  somewhat  of  him."  So  he  frames 
a  story  by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to 
?end  back  with  him  to  Elisha's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so  deceived. 
His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant  through  the 
whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  and 
he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous  pmiishment 
of  the  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just^  reUeved 
Naaman. 

This  cure  of  leprosy  —  the  only  one  which  he 
effected  (Luke  iv.  27)  —  is  a  second  miracle  in 
which  Elisha,  and  Elisha  only,  anticipated  our 
Lord." 

The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at 
least  seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunam- 
mite's  son.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
viii.  4  with  1,  2,  3.  Gehazi's  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  the  king  must  have  taken  place  before  he 
was  a  leper. 

9.  (vi.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be 
changed,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during 
the  residence  of  Elisha  there.  Whether  from  the 
increase  of  the  scholars  consequent  on  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  master  was  held,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  their  habitation  had  Ijecome  too  small 
— "  the  place  in  which  we  sit  before  thee  is  too 
narrow  for  us  "  They  will  therefore  move  to  the 
close  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting 
down  beams  —  each  man  one,  as  with  curious 
minuteness  the  text  relates  —  make  there  a  new 
dwelling-place.  \N'hy  Jordan  was  selected  is  not 
apparent.  Possiljly  for  its  distance  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  Jericho  —  [wssiljly  the  spot  was  one 
sanctified  by  the  crossing  of  Israel  with  the  ark,  or 
of  Elijah,  only  a  few  years  before.  Urged  by  his 
disciples  the  man  of  God  consents  to  accompany 
them.  When  they  reach  the  Jordan,  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  stream,  they  commence  felling 
the  trees ''  of  the  dense  belt  of  wood  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  water.  [Jordan.]  ,  As  one  of 
them  was  cutting  at  a  tree  overhanging  the  stream, 
the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  borrowed  tool)  flew  off  and 
sank  into  the  water.  His  cry  soon  brought  the 
man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the  Jor- 
dan is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank,  especially  when 
the  water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is 
moreover  so  turbid  that  search  would  be  useless. 
But  the  place  at  which  the  lost  axe  entered  the 
water  is  shown  to  Eiisha ;  he  breaks  ofF*^  a  stick 
and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  appears 
on  the  surface,  and  is  recovered  by  its  possessor. 
No  appeal  to  Jehovah  is  recorded  here. 

10.  (vi.  8-2-3).  EUsha  is  now  residing  at  Do- 
than,  half-way  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and 
Jezreel.  The  incursions  of  the  Syrian  marauding 
bands  '^  (comp.  v.  2 )  still  continue ;  but  apparently 
^ith  greater  boldness,  and  puAed  even  into  places 
which  the  king  of  Israel  is  accustomed  to  frequent. « 


a  The  case  of  Miriam  (Num.  xii.  10-15)  is  different. 
Human  agency  appeiirs  to  have  done  nothing  towarda 
ler  cure. 

b  So  the  Hebrew,  D^!^27n. 

•   ••     T 

c  The  Hebrew  word  3^p  occurs  only  once  besides 
this  place.  Its  exact  force  is  not  clear,  but  the  LXX. 
remivr  it  oWici'Kre,  ''  he  pinched  off.'' 
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But  their  manoeuvTes  are  not  hid  from  the  ix  an  of 
God,  and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king  "  uol 
once  nor  twice."  So  baffled  were  the  Syrians  b} 
tliese  repeated  failures,  as  to  make  their  king  sus- 
pect treachery  in  his  own  camp.  But  the  true 
explanation  is  given  by  one  of  his  own  people  — 
possibly  one  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  cure 
wrought  on  Naaman,  and  could  conceive  no  powei 
too  great  to  ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  person :  "  Elisha, 
the  prophet  in  Israel,  telletli  the  ling  of  Israel  th? 
words  that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber." 
So  powerful  a  magician  must  be  seized  without  de- 
lay, and  a  strong  party  with  chariots  is  despatched 
to  efiijct  his  capture.  They  march  by  night,  and 
before  morning  take  up  their  station  round  the 
base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothau 
still  stand.  EUsha's  servant  —  not  Gehazi,  but 
apparently  a  new  comer,  unacquainted  with  the 
powers  of  his  master  —  is  the  first  to  discover  the 
danger.  But  Elisha  remains  unmoved  by  his  fears; 
and  at  his  request  the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened 
to  behold  the  spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting 
them,  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole 
of  the  mountain.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Elisha 
again  prays  to  Jehovah,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Syrian  warriors  are  struck  bhnd.  He  then  de- 
scends, and  offers  to  lead  them  to  the  person  and 
the  place  which  they  seek.  He  conducts  them  to 
Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet, 
their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  find  themselves  not 
in  a  retired  country  village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  troops.  His  enemies  thus  completely  in 
his  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel  is  eager  to  destroy 
them.  "Shall  I  slay?  shall  I  slay,  my  father?" 
But  the  end  of  Ehsha  has  been  answered  when  he 
has  shown  the  Syrians  how  futUe  are  all  their  at- 
tempts against  his  superior  power.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  slay.  Thou  mayest '  slay  those  whom  thou 
hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  fight,  but  .not  these : 
feed  them,  and  send  them  awa}'  to  their  master." 
After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops  ce.ised. 

11.  (vi.  24-vii.  2).  But  the  king  of  Syria  could 
not  rest  under  such  dishonor.  He  abandons  his 
marauding  system,  and  gathers  a  regular  army, 
with  which  he  lays  siege  to  S-amakia.  The  awful 
extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
were  driven  need  not  here  be  recalled.  Roused  by 
an  encounter  with  an  incident  more  ghastly  than 
all,  and  which  remained  without  parallel  in  Jewish 
records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  1?,  §  3;  13,  §  7, 
&c.),  the  king  vents  his  wrath  on  the  prophet, 
probalily  as  having  by  his  share  in  the  last  trans- 
action,!' or  in  some  other  way  not  recorded,  pro- 
voked the  invasion ;  possibly  actuated  by  the  spite 
with  which  a  weak  bad  man  in  difficulty  often  re- 
gards one  better  and  stronger  than  himself.  The 
king's  name  is  not  stated  in  the  Bibl*  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is  correct  in  giving 


d  D^^^TS,  always  with  the  force  of  irregular  ruT- 
aging.     See  ver.  23. 

e  The  expression  is  peculiar  — "  beware  thou  past 
not  by  such  a  place."  Josephus  (ix.  4,  §  3)  saya  thaJ 
the  king  was  obliged  to  give  up  hunting  in  conse- 
quence. 

/  This  interpretation  is  that  of  the  Targum,  D* 
Wette,  and  others,  and  gives  a  better  sense  than  that 
of  the  A.  v.     The  original  will  perhaps  bear  either. 

B  Josephus,  Anl.  ix.  4,  §  4 
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It  as  Jorani ;  and  in  keeping  with  this  is  his  employ- 
ment of  tiie  same  oath  wiiich  liis  niotlier  Jezeijel 
ased  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar  (1  K.  xix.  2), 
''  (iod  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  the  head  of 
Klisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on  him  this 
day.''  No  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  the  king's  mouth 
than  his  emissary  starts  to  execute  the  sentence. 
I'Uisha  is  in  his  house,  and  round  him  are  seiited 
the  elders  of  Samaria,  douhtless  receiving  some 
word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their  sore  calamity. 
Me  receives  a  miraculous  intimation  of  the  danger. 
Ere  the  messenger  could  reach  the  house,  he  said 
to  his  companions,  "  See  how  this  son  of  a  mur- 
derer«  hath  sent  to  take  away  my  head !  Shut 
the  door,  and  keep  him  from  entering:  even  now  I 
}ie:u'  the  sound  of  his  master's  feet  heliind  him, 
Listening  to  stay  the  result  of  his  rash  exclama- 
tion!"'' As  he  says  the  words  the  messenger 
arrives  at  the  door,  followed  inmiediately,  as  the 
prophet  had  predicted,  by  the  king  and  by  one  of 
his  officers,  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned. 
What  follows  is  very  graphic.  The  king's  hered- 
itary love  of  Baal  bursts  forth,  and  lie  cries,  ''  This 
evil  is  from  Jehovah,"  the  ancient  enemy  of  my 
house,  "  why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovali  any 
longer?"  To  this  Elislia  answers:  "Hear  the 
word  of  Jehovah  "  —  he  wha  has  sent  famine  can 
also  send  plenty  —  "  to-morrow  at  tliis  time  sliall  a 
measure  of  fine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two 
measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this 
very  city."  "  This  is  folly,"  says  the  officer:  "  even 
if  Jehovali  were  to  make  windows  in  liea\en  and 
pour  down  tlie  provisions,  it  could  not  i)e."  "  It 
can,  it  sliall,"  replies  I'llisha;  "  and  you,  you  shall 
see  it  all,  but  sliall  not  live  even  to  taste  it." 

12.  (\iii.  1-G).  We  now  go  back  several  years 
to  an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem, 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  tlie  cure  of  Naanian  and 
the  transfer  of  his  lepro.sy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27). 

Klisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  which 
Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven 
years;  and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the  Shunam- 
niite  tliereof  tiiat  slie  might  provide  for  her  safety. 
Accordingly  she  had  left  Shunem  with  her  family, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  is,  in  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  on  tlie  .sea- 
coast  of  Judah,  where  secure  from  want  she  re- 
mained during  the  dearth.  At  the  end  of  the  se\en 
years  she  returned  to  her  native  i)lace,  to  find  that 
during  her  absence  her  hou.se  witli  the  field-land 
attached  to  it,  the  corn-fields  of  the  former  story, 
had  been  apjnopriated  by  some  other  jierson.  In 
I'/ustcrn  countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to 
the  conipkiints  of  the  meanest  of  their  sul  jects  to 
a  degree  inconceivaiJe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
We.stern  world. <^  To  the  king  therefore  the  Shu- 
nanimite  had  recourse,  as  the  widow  of  Tekoah  on 
1  former  occasion  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4). 
And  njw  occurred  one  of  those  nire  coincidences 
which  it  is  inipcssible  not  to  ascribe  to  sometliing 
more  than  mere  chance.    At  the  very  moment  of  the 


1  Surely  an  allusion  to  Abab  (.loram's  father)  ami 
Naboth. 

6  Jowpbug,  Ant.  Ix.  4,  §  4. 

c  luKUinrcs  of  tliia  aru  fn'<)iH!nt  in  tlie  Anibinn 
Ni^ihla.  Ibnihiiii  I'acha,  tlie  fuiiioun  son  of  Meheiiict 
Alt.  uwd  to  hold  an  open  court  in  the  f^nnien  of  hi.s 
palace  at  Akha  (Acre),  for  coniplninti  uf  all  kindH  iind 
From  all  classes. 

**  pV^  (A.  V.  "cry  ");  a  word  denoting  great  ye- 
'tamanc* 
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Ciitrance  of  the  woman  and  her  son  —  clanioriiig 
as  oriental  suppliants  alone  clamor,''  for  her  home 
and  her  land  —  the  king  was  listening  to  a  recital 
by  (iehazi  of  "  all  the  great  things  which  Klisha  had 
done,"  the  crowning  feat  of  all  being  that  which 
he  was  then  actually  relating  —  the  restoration  to 
life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem.  The  woman  was  in- 
stantly recognized  by  Gehazi.  "  Jly  lord,  O  king, 
this  is  the  woman  and  this  is  her  son  whom  Klisha 
restored  to  life."  Irom  her  own  mouth  the  king 
hears  the  repetition  of  the  wonderful  tale,  and, 
whether  from  regard  to  I'Uisha,  or  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  coincidence,  orders  her  land  to  be 
restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its  produce  during 
her  absence. 

13.  (viii.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
tlie  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  \\&  now 
find  liim  at  Dania.scus.«  lie  is  there  to  carry  out 
the  command  given  to  Klijah  on  lloreb  to  ''anoint 
llazael  to  l)e  king  over  Syria."  At  the  time  of 
his  arrival  IJenhadad  was  prostrate  with  his  last 
illness.  This  marks  the  time  of  the  visit  as  after 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  conducted  by  lien- 
hadad  in  person  (comp.  vi.  24).  The  memory  of 
the  cure  of  Naaman,  and  of  the  subsequent  disin- 
terestedness of  tlie  prophet,  were  no  doubt  still 
fresh  in  Damascus;  and  no  sooner  does  he  enter 
the  city  than  the  intelligence  is  carried  to  the 
king  —  "the  man  of  God  is  come  hither."'  The 
king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascertain  his  own 
fate;  and  Hazael,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Naaman,  is  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pres- 
ent to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this  dis- 
ease':'" The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions; 
a  caravan  of  40  camels,/ laden  with  the  riches  and 
luxuries  which  that  wealthy  city  could  alone  fur- 
nish. The  terms  of  Hazael's  address  show  thn 
resjieet  in  which  the  prophet  was  held  even  in 
this  foreign  and  hostile  country,  'ihey  are  iden- 
tical with  tho.se  in  which  Naanian  was  addressed 
by  his  slaves,  and  in  which  the  king  of  Israel  in  a 
moment  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  reverence  had 
addressed  Klisha  himself".  "  Thy  i<on  licnhadad 
hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  '  Shall  I  recover  of 
this  dise;ise?'"  The  reply,  probably  originally 
ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in  the  present 
doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text;  but  the  general 
conclusion  was  unmistakable:  ''Jehovali  hath 
showed  nie  that  he  shall  surely  die."  But  this 
was  not  all  that  had  been  re\ealed  to  the  prophet. 
If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  l)e  king  in  his  stead 
but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him':'  The 
prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  the 
man  of  (Jod.  This  man  was  no  rash  and  impru- 
dent leader,  who  could  be  baffled  and  deceived  as 
Benhadad  h;id  so  often  been.  Behind  that  ''stead- 
fast" impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady 
courage  and  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Klisha 
could  not  but  lbi"esee  the  greatest  <lani;er  to  his 
country.  Mere  w.as  a  man  who,  give  him  but  the 
power,  would  "  oppmss "  and  '-cut  Israel  short." 
would  "thresh  (iilead  with  thresliin<:  instnuiu'iits 
of  iron,"  and  "  make  them  like  the  dust  by  thresh- 


<■  The  traditional  tipof  of  his  n'-xideiire  on  this  occa- 
oloM  h  shown  ill  the  synagogue  at  Jii'mit  (?  llnbab),  ■ 
village  iiliout  'Z  uiile."  eo-tt  of  Dauiiurii"  The  simi« 
village,  If  not  the  same  building.  al.«o  roiitaliis  tin 
cave  ill  whlih  Elijah  was  fed  by  niveii.s,  and  the  tonil 
of  Oehiuil  (.SUinley,  f>.  ^  P.  p.  412;  Quaresuiiua,  H 
8.S1  —  "  vana  et  niendacia  llebncoruiu  "). 

J  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §  0. 
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ing"'  as  no  former  king  of  Syria  had  done,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer 
alive  to  warn  and  to  advise.  At  Hazael's  request 
Elisha  confesses  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the 
prospect  is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael. 
How  such  a  career  presented  itself  to  him  may  be 
inferred  from  his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the 
possibility  of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so  mean. 
"  But  what  is  thy  slave,"  dog  that  he  is,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing  V"  To  which  EUsha 
replies,  "  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  thou  wUt 
be  king  over  Syria." 

Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only 
half  the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God  —  "  He  told 
me  that  thoa  shouldest  surely  recover."  But  that 
was  the  last  day  of  Benhadad's  life.  From  whose 
hand  he  received  his  death,  or  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  whether  in  the  bath  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  we  cannot  tell.*  The 
general  mference,  in  accordance  with  the  account 
of  Josephus,  is  that  Hazael  himself  was  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  statement  in  the  text  does  not  neces- 
sarily bear  that  interpretation ;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  mention  of  Hazael's  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse. 

14.  (is.  1-10  V  Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on 
Elijah  had  n'  tv  been  carried  out;  the  third  still 
remained.  Hazael  had  begun  his  attacks  on  Israel 
by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold  of  Ramoth- 
GUead  (viii.  28),  or  Ramah,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  But  the  fortress  was  held 
by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  alliance,  and 
though  the  Syrians  had  wounded  the  king  of  Israel, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place  (viii. 
28,  ix.  15).  One  of  the  captains  of  the  Israelite 
army  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi.  At  the  time  liis  name 
was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he  must  have 
been  but  a  youth ;  now  he  is  one  of  the  boldest  and 
best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel.  He  had 
seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his  com- 
panion Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  possession 
of  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene  of  that  day 
and  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced  no 
subsequent  adventure  had  been  able  to  efface  (ix. 
2.5,  3G).  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  curse  by  his  being  anointed  king  over 
Israel.  Elislia's  personal  share  in  the  transaction 
was  confined  to  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  detailed  consideration  of 
the  story  will  therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to 
another  place.^     [Jehu.] 


«  The  A.  v.,  by  omitting,  as  usual,  the  definite  ar- 
tii!le  before  "  dog,"  and  by  its  punctuation  of  the  sen- 
tence, completely  misrepresents  the  very  characteristic 
lurn  of  thii  original — given  above  —  and  also  ditfers 
from  3,11  the  versions.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  "  dog  " 
has  tne  force  of  meanness,  in  the  A.  V.  of  cruelty. 
For  a  long  comment  founded  on  the  reading  of  the 
A.  v.,  see  II.  Bluut,  Lectures  on  Elisha,  p.  222,  &c. 
LSee  Doa.] 

b  The  word  ")3DKin,  A.  V.  "  a  thick  cloth,"  has 
been  variously  conjectured  to  be  a  carpet,  a  mosquito- 
net  (Michaelis),  and  a  bath-mattreas.  The  last  is 
Evvald's  suggestion  (iii.  523,  note),  and  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  water,"  and  with  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  is  more  probable  than  the  others.  Abbas  Pacha 
bi  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  same  manner. 

As  to  the  person  who  committed  the  murder,  Ewald 
iustly  remarks  that  as  a  high  o.Tii'er  of  state  Hazael 
would  have  no  hu.siness  iu  the  king's  bath.  Some 
4f! 
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15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  EUsha'i 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu, 
or  the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not  again 
appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in  his  own 
house  (xiii.  14-19).  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu, 
is  now  king,  and  he  is  come  to  weep  over  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  the  great  and  good  prophet. 
His  words  are  the  same  as  those  of  Elisha  when 
Elijah  was  taken  away  —  "  My  father!  my  father! 
the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!  " 
But  it  is  not  a  time  for  weeping.  One  thought 
fiUs  the  mind  of  both  king  and  prophet.  Syria  is 
the  fierce  enemy  who  is  gradually  destroying  the 
country,  and  against  Syria  one  final  effort  must  be 
made  before  the  aid  of  EUsha  becomes  unobtainable. 
What  was  the  exact  significance  of  the  ceremonial 
employed,  our  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  does 
not  permit  us  to  know,  but  it  was  evidently  sym- 
bolic. The  window  is  opened  towards  the  hated 
country,  the  bow  is  pointed  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  prophet  laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if 
to  convey  force  to  the  shot,  "  the  arrow  of  Jehovah's 
deliverance,  the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria," 
is  discharged.  This  done,  the  king  takes  u\>  the 
bundle  of  arrows,  and  at  the  command  of  Elisha 
beats  them  on  the  ground.  But  he  does  it  with 
no  energy,  and  the  successes  of  Israel,  which  might 
have  been  so  prolonged  as  completely  to  destroy  thp 
foe,  are  limited  to  three  victories. 

16.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  tenninate  with  his  death.  Even 
in  the  tomb  ''  he  restores  the  dead  to  life.  INIoab 
had  recovered  from  the  tremendous  reverse  infUcted 
on  her  by  the  three  kings  at  the  opening  of  EUsha's 
career  (2  K.  iii.),  and  her  marauding  bands  had 
begun  again  the  work  of  depredation  which  Syria 
so  long  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  2-3).  The  text 
perhaps  infers  that  the  spring  —  that  is,  when  the 
early  crops  were  ripening  —  was  the  usual  period 
for  these  attacks;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  "  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  year."  A  man  was  being  buried 
in  the  cemetery  which  contained  the  sepulchre  of 
Elisha.  Seeing  the  JMoabite  spoilers  in  the  distance, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his 
corpse  in  the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose  — 
whether  by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said  —  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  as  the  body  was  pushed  « 
into  the  cell,  which  formed  the  receptacle  for  the 
corpse  in  Jewish  tombs,  it  came  in  contact  with 
his  bones.  The  mere  touch  of  those  hallowed  re- 
mains was  enough  to  effect  that  which  in  his  life- 


suppose  that  Benhadad  killed  himself  by  accident, 
having  laid  a  wet  towel  over  his  face  while  sleeping. 
See  Keil,  ail  loc. 

c  The  connection  and  the  contrast  between  Elisha 
and  Jehu  are  well  brought  out  by  Maurice  {Propliets 
and  Kins;s,  serm.  ix.). 

rf  Josephus  says  that  Elisha  had  a  magnificent 
funeral  {rarji-q^  fieyaAon-peTroCs ,  Ant.  ix.  8,  §  6).  Is 
this  implied  in  the  expression  (xiii.  20),  "  they  buried 
him  "  ?  The  rich  mim  in  the  Gospel  is  also  particu 
larly  said  to  have  been  "  buried  "  (Luke  xvi.  22)  i.  ' 
probably  in  a  style  befitting  his  rank. 

e  The  expression  of  the  A.  V.  "  let  down,"  is  founded 
on  a  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  Eastern 
sepulchre,  which  is  excavated  in  the  vertical  face  of  a 
rock,  so  as  to  be  entered  by  a  door ;  not  sunk  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  like  our  graves.  The  He- 
brew word  "^/^  is  simply  "  went "  as  in  the  margin 
[or,  "came  "  !.  e.  to  the  bones  of  Elishal. 
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timfi  bad  cost  Hisha  both  pra3'ers  and  exertions  — 
the  man  "  re\ived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet."  It  is 
tlie  only  instance  in  the  whole  liible  —  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha  —  of  resto- 
ration wrought  by  the  inanimate  remains  of  prophet 
or  saint."  It  is  to  tliis  miracle  that  the  fathers 
of  the  5th  century  and  the  divines  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  have  appealed  as  a  parallel  to  the 
numerous  alleged  cures  at  the  tombs  of  saints,  such 
as  those  at  the  graves  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Pro- 
tasius.* 

Before  closing  this  account  of  Klisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  presents 
to  our  Lord  —  the  more  necessary  because,  unlike 
the  resemblance  between  I^lijah  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Some  features  of  this  likeness  have  already 
been  spoken  of.<^  But  it  is  not  merely  because  he 
healed  a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased  the 
loaves,  that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but  rather 
because  of  that  loving,  gentle  temper  and  kindness 
of  disposition  —  characteristic  of  him  above  all  the 
saints  of  the  O.  T.  —  ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal, 
and  to  conciliate,  which  attracted  to  him  women 
and  simple  people,  and  made  him  the  universal 
friend  and  "father,"  not  onlj' consulted  by  kings 
and  generals,  but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor 
prophets  in  their  little  troubles  and  perplexities. 
We  have  spoken  above  of  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  the  records  of  Ehsha,  and  of  the  partial  con- 
ception of  his  work  as  a  prophet  which  they  evince. 
Be  it  so.  For  that  very  reason  we  should  the  more 
gLidly  welcome  those  engaging  traits  of  personal 
goodness  wliich  are  so  oiten  to  be  found  even  in 
those  fragments,  and  which  give  us  a  reflection, 
feeble  it  is  true,  but  still  a  reflection,  in  the  midst 
of  the  sternness  of  the  Old  dispensation,  of  the  love 
and  mercy  of  the  New. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church;  his 
day  is  the  14th  June.  Under  that  date  his  life, 
and  a  collection  of  the  few  traditions  concerning 
him  —  few  indeed  when  compared  with  those  of 
Elijah  —  wUl  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctarum.  In 
tLs  time  of  Jerome  a  "  mausoleum  "  containing  his 
remains  was  shown  at  Samaria  (Reland,  p.  980). 
Under  Julian  the  bones  of  I'.lisha  were  taken  from 
their  receptacle  and  burnt.  But  notwithstanding 
this  his  relics  are  heard  of  subsequently,  and  the 
church  of  S.  ApoUinaris  at  liavenna  still  boasts  of 
possessing  his  head.  The  Carmelites  have  a  special 
service  in  honor  of  Elisha.  G. 

*  Most  of  the  writers  mentioned  under  Elijah 
(Amer.  ed.)  may  be  consulted  on  the  sulijcct  of 
this  article.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Stanley's 
sketch  of  EUsha  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  (I/is- 
lory  of  the  Jemish  Church,  ii.  353-064).  He 
places  before  us  (to  select  a  single  topic)  the  points 
of  dissimilarity  and  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  great  prophets  in  a  striking  manner:  "The 
succession  was  close  and  immediate,  but  it  was  a 
enceession  not  of  likeness  but  of  contra.st.  .  .  . 
Elisha  was  not  secluded  in-  mount.iin  fastnesses, 
but  dwelt  in  his  own  house  in  the  royal  city ;  or 


a  •  The  miniclc  waa  certainly  a  peculiar  one,  but 
not  without  a  momi  end.  In  stTvinB,  as  it  must  have 
done,  to  maintain  among  the  Hebrews  a  proper  rever- 
ince  for  the  prophetic  order  which  Elisha  represented. 
It  woompli.shed  a  result  eminently  importjiiit  to  the 
religious  training  of  that  people  and  the  fulfillment  of 
their  niissioD  as  the  upholders  of  Ood's  tri  th  and 
wonhir.  '^' 
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lingered  amidst  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  withta 
the  precincts  of  ancient  colleges;  ...  or  wm 
sought  out  by  admiring  disciples  in  some  to>vn  on 
Carmel,  or  by  the  pass  of  Dothan ;  or  was  received 
in  some  quiet  balcony,  overlooking  tlie  plain  of 
I^sdraelon,  where  bed  and  tal>le  and  .seat  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  pious  hands.  His  life  was  not 
spent,  like  his  predecessor's,  in  unavailing  struggle, 
but  in  wide-spread  suceesi-es.  .  .  .  His  deeds  were 
not  of  wild  terror,  but  of  gracious,  soothing,  homely 
beneficence,  bound  up  with  the  ordinary  tenor  of 
human  life.  A\'hen  he  smites  with  blindness,  it  is 
that  he  may  remove  it  again ;  when  he  predicts,  it 
is  the  prediction  of  plenty,  and  not  of  famine.  .  .  . 
At  his  house  l)y  .Jericho  the  bitter  spring  is  sweets 
ened ;  for  the  widow  of  one  of  the  prophets  the  oil 
is  increased;  even  the  workmen  at  the  prophets' 
huts  are  not  to  lose  the  axe-head  which  has  fallen 
through  the  thickets  of  Jordan  into  the  eddying 
stream ;  the  young  prophets,  at  their  common  meal, 
are  saved  from  the  deadly  herbs  which  had  been 
poured  from  the  blanket  of  one  of  them  into  the 
caldron,  and  enjoy  the  multiplied  provision  of 
corn. 

"  Elisha  was  greater  yet  less,  less  yet  greater, 
than  Elyah.  He  is  less.  .  .  .  W"  cannot  dispense 
with  the  mighty  past  even  when  Wv  have  shot  far 
beyond  it.  .  .  .  Those  who  follow  cannot  be  as 
tho.se  who  went  before.  A  prophet  like  Elijah 
comes  once  and  does  not  return.  IQisha,  both  to 
his  countrymen  and  to  us,  is  but  the  successor,  the 
faint  reflection  of  his  predecessor.  .  .  .  Less,  yet 
greater.  For  the  work  of  the  great  ones  of  this 
earth  is  carried  on  by  far  inferior  instniments  but 
on  a  far  wider  scale,  and  it  may  be  in  a  far  highei 
spirit.  The  life  of  an  I'llijah  is  never  spent  in  vain. 
Even  his  death  has  not  taken  him  from  us.  He 
struggles,  single-handed  as  it  would  seem,  and  with- 
out ett'ect;  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  nation's 
history  is  suddenly  and  mysteriously  removed.  But 
his  work  continues;  his  mantle  falls;  his  teaching 
spreads;  his  enemies  perish.  The  prophet  preaches 
and  teaches,  the  martyr  dies  and  passes  away ;  but 
other  men  enter  into  his  labors.  .  .  .  What  wa.<i 
begun  in  fire  and  storm,  in  solitude  and  awful 
visions,  must  be  carried  on  through  winniijg  arts, 
and  healing  acts,  and  gentle  words  of  peaceful  and 
social  intercourse;  not  in  the  desert  of  Horeb,  or 
on  the  top  of  Carmel,  but  in  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  Samaria,  in  the  gardens  of  Damascus,  by 
the  rushing  waters  of  Jordan."  H. 

ELI'SHAH  (nt'^Vs  {God  is  sakaiion,  see 
above]:  'EMad;  [Vat.  in  i  Chr.  EAeiffa;  in  Ez.,] 
'EAfiffo^;  Joseph.  'EKtaas-  /-//.<"),  the  eldest  son 
of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4).  The  residence  of  his  de- 
scendants is  described  in  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  "  isles 

of  Elishah  "  (D^*S  =  maritime  regicms),  whence 
the  ThaMiicians  obtained  their  purple  and  blue  dyes. 
Joscphus  identified  the  race,  of  Elishah  with  the 
.Eulians  ('EAicras  fjikv  'EKiffalovs  iKd\ffffV,  S>P 
flpXf,  A/'oAeis  5f  yvv  f'lai,  Ant.  i.  G,  §  1).  Hi" 
view  is  adopted  hy  Knobel  {ViilkatnJ'tl,  p.  81  ff.) 


6  Augustine's  Confessions  (ix.  §  IG). 

c  The.se  rcienihlance.s  are  drawn  out,  with  gT<>at 
beauty,  but  in  some  instances  rather  funrifully,  b} 
.J.  H.  Newman  {ikrinons  on  Siihjrcis  of  the  Dny, 
Klisha  a  Typo  of  Christ,  &c.).  See  aUo  ReT.  Iium 
Williams  (OW  Test.  Characters). 
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ji  preference  to  the  more  generally  received  opinion 
that  Elislia  =  Elis,  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
Peloponnesus,  or  even  Hellas.  It  certainly  appears 
jorrect  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  locality;  and  if  Javan  represents 
the  lonians,  then  Elisha  the  ^Eolians,  whose  name 
presents  considerable  similarity  (AtoAety  having 
possibly  been  AiAets),  and  whose  predilection  for 
maritime  situations  quite  accords  with  the  expres- 
sion in  E^ekiel.  In  early  times  the  ^Eolians  yere 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  Boeotia, 
^toUa,  Locris,  Elis,  and  Messenia:  from  Greece 
they  emigrated  to  Asia  Jlinor,  and  in  Ezekiel's  age 
occupied  the  maritime  district  in  the  N.  W.  of  that 
country,  named  after  them  ^Eolis,  together  with  the 
islands  I>esbos  and  Tenedos.  The  purple  shell-fish 
was  found  on  this  coast,  especially  at  Abydus  (Virg. 
Gtorff.  i.  207),  Phocaea  (Ovid.  Afetairi.  vi.  9), 
Sigeum  and  Lectum  (Athenaeus,  iii.  p.  88).  Not 
much,  however,  can  be  deduced  froni  this  as  to  the 
position  of  the  "  isles  of  Elishah,"  as  that  shell- 
fish was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  INIediterranean, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (Pausan.  iii.  21. 
§  6).  W.  L.  B. 

ELISH'AMA  (X'!2r2?'^bs  [whom  Godkecrs] : 
'EA((ra/xa,  'EAiira/Aae,  'EAeacra,  ktK-),  the  name 
of  several  men. 

1.  ['E\i(ro^a;  Vat.  twice  -A.ej-;  in  1  Chr.,  Rom. 
'EKKra/xdi,  Vat.  E\eiiJ.a<raf-  Elisamn..']  Son  of 
Ammihud,    the    "prince"    or    "captain"    (both 

N"'£i?3)  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  53,  x.  22). 
From  the  genealogy  preserved  in  1  Chr.  vii.  2G,  we 
find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  great  Joshua. 

2.  ['E\i(ra/ia;  Vat.  -Aet-;  in  1  Chr.  xiv.,  Rom. 
'EKiaroLfxae,  Vat.  FA.  -Xei-.]  A  son  of  King  David. 
One  of  the  thirteen,  or,  accordijig  to  the  record  of 
Samuel,  the  eleven,  sons  born  to  him  of  his  wives 
after  his  estabUshment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ; 
1  Chr.  iii.  8,  xiv.  7). 

3.  ('EAitra;  [Vat.  -\ei-\  Alex.  EAitra^a.])  By 
this  name  is  also  given  (in  the  Heb.  text)  in  1  Chr. 
iii.  6,  another  son  of  the  same  family,  who  in  the 
other  lists  is  called  Elishua. 

4.  pEA((ra/ta;  Vat.  -Aet--]  A  descendant  of 
ludah;  the  son  of  Jekamiah  (1  Chr.  ii.  41).  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  preserved  by  Jerome  ( Qu,. 
Hebr.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  41),  he  appears  to  be  identified 
with 

5.  [In  2  K.,  'EAttra^i;  Vat.  -Aet-;  in  Jer., 
"E.\ea.(T<i ;  Vat.  Alex.  EAatra ;  FA.  EAe(ra ;  Comp. 
'EAiera^cJ.]  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  grand- 
father of  Ishmael  "of  the  seed  royal,"  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Captivity  (2  K.  xxv.  25 ; 
Jer.  xli.  1).  [In  Jer.  xli.  1  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
with  other  early  editions,  reads  Elishama/j.] 

6.  ['EAuraiUa;  Vat.  EAeitra^ua,  EAeifra;  FA. 
V7.  20,  21,  ditto.]  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  12,  20,  21). 

7.  ['EAio-a^ua;  Vat.  -Aei-.]  A  priest  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of  the  party  sent  by  that 
king  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  the  book  of 
the  law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

ELISH'APHAT  (I^J^K^'^b^  [wlwm  God 
judges]  :  6  "E.\i(ra<p6.v  [Vat.  -Aet-j,  Alex.  EAier- 
i<paT'-  lilisnphat),  son  of  Zichri;  one  of  the  "cap- 
tains of  hundreds,"'  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  em- 
ployed to  collect  the  Levites  and  other  principal 
seople  (o  Jerusalem  before  bringing  forward  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  I) 
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ELISH'EBA  [Fleb.  Elishe'ba]  (37?ty''bS: 
'EAitraySefl;  [Alex. -ySer:]  A'&fiie^A),  the  wife  of 
Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23 ).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Am- 
minadab,  and  sister  of  Nahshon  the  captain  of  the 
host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  3),  and  her  marriage  to 
Aaron  thus  united  the  royal  and  priestly  tribes. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  name  signifies  "  God  of  the  oath,"  i.  e. 
God  is  her  oath,  a  worshipper  of  God  (Gesen.);  or 
"  God  of  the  covenant "  (Fiirst).  Its  Greek  form 
is  'EAicra'jSeT,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Zacharias, 
the  mother  of  John.     [Elisabeth.]  H. 

ELISHU'A  (l^^tt^^b^ii  IGod  is  salvation]: 
'E\i(Tovf,  [Vat.  EAefcrouy,  Alex.  EAktous;  in  1 
Chr.,]  'EAio-££,  Alex.  EAto-au,  [Vat.  E/crae,  Comp. 
'EAio-oye':]  Elima),  one  of  David's  family  by  his 
later  wives;  born  after  his  settlement  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  v.  15;  1  Chr.  xiv.  5).  In  the  Ust  of  1 
Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence, as  Elishama. 

ELISIMUS  ('EAiainjuos;  [Vat.  EAeiao-ej- 
fjios;  Aid.  'EAiVt/ios 0  Liasumus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 
[Eliashib.] 

ELI'U  ('HAtou  [Vat.  Sin.  Alex.  HAejou]  = 
Heb.  Eiihii)^  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Sim- 
eon. 

ELI'UD  CeAjouS,  from  the  Heb.  1=in»bw. 
which  however  does  not  occur,  God  of  the  Jews), 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (JMatt.  i. 
15),  four  generations  above  .Joseph.  His  name  is 
of  the  same  formation  as  Abiud,  and  is  probably 
an  indication  of  descent  from  him.        A.  C  H. 

ELIZ'APH  AN  (1  P^J:"'^W  [  God  a  protector] : 
"E.Ki(ra(pav;  [in  Num.  and  2  Chr.,  Vat.  -Aei-;  in  1 
Chr.,  Kom.  'EAjcrot^ciT,  Vat.  FA.  -Aei-:]  Elis- 
nphnn).  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  ([Ex.  vi.  22;  Lev.  x. 
4;]  Num.  iii.  30).  His  family  was  known  and 
represented  in  the  days  of  King  David  (1  Chr.  xv. 
8),  and  took  part  in  the  revivals  of  Ilezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  3).  His  name  is  also  found  in  the  con- 
tracted form  of  Elzapiian. 

2.  ['EKKTacpdv;  Vat. -A€t-.]  Son  of  Parnach ; 
"  prince  "  (S"*Ii73)  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  one  of 
the  men  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  apportioning 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  25). 

*  ELIZE'US  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611  and  other  early  editions  in  Luke  iv.  27  and 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  12  for  Eliseus,  which  see.        A. 

ELI'ZUR  ("l^^"'bs  [God  is  the  rock]:  'EAi- 
(r6vp\  [Vat.  once  -Aet-:]  Elisur),  son  of  Shedeur; 
"prince"  (S'^C^?"'')  of  the  tribe,  and  over  the  host 
of  Reuben,  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wildei 
ness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x 
18). 

EL'KANAH  (n3|^bW  [God  creates  or  po»- 
sesses]:  'EA/caca:  Elcana).  1.  Son  of  Korah, 
the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
Ixvi,  according  to  Ex.  vi.  24,  where  his  brothers 
are  represented  as  being  Assir  and  Abiasaph.  But 
in  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  (Heb.  7,  8)  Assir,  Elkanah, 
and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  in  the  same  order,  not 
as  the  three  .sons  of  Korah,  but  as  son,  grandson, 
and  great-grandson,  res])ectiv3ly ;  and   this  seema 
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to  be  undoubtedly  correct.  If  so,  the  passage  in 
Exodus  must  be  understood  as  merely  giving  the 
families  of  the  Korhites  existing  at  the  time  the 
passage  was  penned,  which  must,  in  this  case,  have 
been  long  subsequent  to  Moses.  In  Num.  xxvi.  58, 
"  the  family  of  the  Korhites"  (A.  V.  "  Korathites  " ) 
IB  mentioned  as  one  family.  As  regards  the  fact  of 
Konvh's  descendants  continuing,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  we  are  expressly  told  iii  Num.  xxvi.  11,  that 
when  Korah  and  his  company  died,  "  the  children 
of  Konih  died  not." 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line  of 
Ahimoth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1  Chr.  vi.  20,  35 
(Heb.  11,  20).  (See  Hervey,  Genenluyies,  pp. 
210,  214,  note.) 

3.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
Heman  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  judge  and  prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  27,  .34).  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in  1  Sam.  i.  ] , 
4,  8,  19,  21,  2.3,  and  ii.  11,  20,  where  we  learn  that 
he  lived  at  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Epliraim, 
otherwise  called  liamah;  that  he  had  two  wives, 
Hannah  and  Feninnah,  but  had  no  cliildren  by  the 
former,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Ilan- 
nah's  prayer.  We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  I-Ui  the  high-priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni 
and  Pliinehas;  that  lie  was  a  pious  man  who  went 
up  yearly  from  IJamatliaiui-Zopliini  to  Shiloh,  in 
the  trilje  of  Eijhraini,  to  worship  and  sacrifice  at 
the  tabern.acle  tliere ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  performed  any  sacred  functions  as  a  Levite;  a 
circumstance  quite  in  accordance  with  the  account 
which  ascrilies  to  David  the  establishment  of  the 
priestly  and  I.ovitical  courses  for  the  Temple  serv- 
ice, lie  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
wealth  from  the  nature  of  his  yearly  sacrifice, 
which  enabled  him  to  give  portions  out  of  it  to  ad 
his  family,  and  from  the  costly  offering  of  three 
bullocks  made  when  Samuel  was  brought  to  the 
House  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh.  After  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  continued  to  live 
at  I{;imah  (where  S.aniuel  afterwards  had  his  house, 
1  Sam.  vii.  17),  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.    This  closes  all  that  we  know  about  Elka;,ah. 

4.  [Vat.  nXKava.']     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  Lx.  16). 

5.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  WKKava,  exc.  ^'at.  Kava  in 
1  Chr.  xii.]  Anotlier  man  of  the  family  of  the 
Korhites  who  joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  0).  IVom  the  terms  of  ver.  2  it  is 
doul)tful  whether  tiiis  can  be  the  well-known  Levit- 
ical  family  of  Korhit&s.  Perhaps  tiie  same  who 
aftenvards  was  one  of  the  doorkeepers  for  the  ark 
(XV.  23). 

6.  [Vat.  Ei\Kava!\  An  officer  in  the  hou.se- 
hold  of  Aiiaz,  king  of  .ludah,  who  was  slain  by 
Zichri  the  Ephraimite,  wlien  Pekah  hivaded  Judah. 
He  seems  to  have  lieen  the  second  in  command 
under  tlie  prefect  of  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

A.  C.  H. 

ELTCOSH  (27'lpbS:),  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Nahum,  hence  called  "the  Elkoshite," 
Nah.  i.  1  (6  ' ^Kkotoios \  [Sin.'  o  Y.\Kai(T(os'^ 
Elcesceus).  Two  widely  differing  Jewish  traditions 
assign  as  widely  different  localities  to  this  jilace. 
In  the  time  of  .Jerome  it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a 
imall  village  of  (Jalilec.  The  niins  of  some  old 
buildings  were  ])ointed  out  to  this  father  by  his 
piide  as  tlic  remains  of  the  ancient  Elkosh  (.le- 
rome.  On  Xoli.  i.  1 ).  Cyril  of  .\lexandria  (  Comm. 
M  iWalium)  says  that  the  vL'Lage  of  Elkosn  was 
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somewhere  or  other  in  the  country  of  the  Jem 
Pseudo-Epiphanius  (de  I'itis  PrvphtUivum,  Opp 
ii.  247)  places  Elkosh  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
at  Bethabara  (eiy  Brj^ajSap,  Chron.  Pasch.  p. 
150,  (,'od.  B.  has  fls  BTjTa^opiric),  where  he  saya 
the  prophet  died  in  peace.  According  to  Schwartz 
(Descr.  of  Puleslinc,  p.  188),  the  grave  of  Nalmm 
is  shown  at  Ktfr  Taiic/inm,  a  village  2^  English 
miles  north  of  Tiberias.  But  mediaeval  tradition, 
perhaps  for  the  convenience  of  the  Babylonian  Jews, 
attached  the  fame  of  the  prophet's  burial  place 
to  Al/ciish,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
near  the  monastery  of  Babban  Hormuzd,  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (p.  53,  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of  the  synagojnies 
of  Nahum,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at  Asshur,  the 
modern  Mosul.  K.  Petachia  (p.  35,  ed.  Benisch) 
was  shoNvn  the  prophet's  grave,  at  a  distance  of 
four  parasangs  from  that  of  Baruch,  the  son  ol 
Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant  a  mile  from  tht 
tomb  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Masius,  quoted  by  Asseman  {Bibl.  Oiient.  i.  525). 
Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  Colonel 
Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through  Kur- 
distan {.Joiirn.  Geo<j.  Soc.  viii.  93).  Kich  evi- 
dently believed  in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition, 
considering  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  as  almost, 
sufficient  test  {Kurdistan,  i.  101).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the 
prophecj',  which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  writ- 
ten in  Assyria.  W.  A.  AV. 

*  Elkosh  as  a  place  is  not  named  in  the  Bible, 
though  of  course  Nahum's  apix-llative  (Nah.  i.  1) 
implies  the  place,  just  as  Elika  is  called  the  Har- 
odite  from  Harod  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  Ahijah  the 
Shilonite  from  Shiloh  (1  K.  xi.  29),  and  others 
(see  Jer.  xxvi.  18).  It  may  have  been  the  prophet's 
birthplace  or  his  abode  only.  The  etymology  is 
uncertain.      Eiirst   suggests    {Harulwortb.   i.    98) 

trp  ^S.  i.  e.  God's  how  or  strength.  The  Amer- 
ican missionary,  Dr.  Perkins  of  Orumiak,  visited 
the  Assyrian  Elkosh  in  1849.  He  assun»s  it  to 
be  the  home  of  the  prophet,  but  assigns  no  reason 
for  that  opinion  except  such  as  the  name  itself 
may  seem  to  offer.  ''  It  is  situated  on  a  broken 
stony  declivity,  right  under  the  first  range  of  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  after  crossing  the  Tigris,  and 
on  the  nortlieni  extremity  of  the  great  Assyrian 
plain.  A  few  stinted  jjomegranates  and  figs  were 
growing  in  small  gardens  in  the  village,  which 
were  the  only  trees  to  be  scon,  to  relieve  the  ej'e  as 
it  stretched  along  the  bare  limestone  range  and 
over  the  vast  plain  in  other  directions.  Tlie  town 
contains  about  300  papal  Nestorian  families.  The 
people  speak  the  modern  Syriac  and  the  Kilrdish. 
.  .  .  We  visited  the  prophet's  tomb.  It  is  in  a  small. 
Jewish  synagogue.  .\n  oblong  box,  covered  with 
green  cotton  cloth,  stands  over  what  pur|)orts  to  be 
his  grave.  Tlie  synagogue  and  tomb  are  kept  by 
a  (.'hristi.an,  there  now  being  no  Jews  in  Llkush. 
Many  Israelites  make  the  pilgrimage  and  s|X'nd  the 
feast  of  Tal)ernacles  in  tliis  ancient  and  venerable 
place,  coming  for  that  pur|H)seeven  from  Burrorah, 
( 'onstanfino])le,  and  Jenis.olem."  (See  Bibl.  Sa- 
cr'i,  ix.  643.) 

An  apjieal  to  the  style  and  contents  of  Nahrm's 
prophecy  leaves  the  question  an  to  the  place  of  hi^ 
nativity  still  undecided ;  for  critics  draw  from  thii 
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«ource  precisely  opposite  conclusions.  While  some 
Snd  ideas  and  expressions  in  the  book  which  are 
illeged  to  be  Assyrian  in  their  origin,  others  either 
refuse  to  concede  to  them  that  character,  or  aftiroi 
that  any  Jewish  prophet  might  have  so  written, 
who  had  never  passed  beyond  the  boundary  of  his 
own  country.  Of  those  who  place  Elkosh  in  Ga.- 
ilee  are  Hiiverniek  {tlinl.  ins  A.  Test.  p.  375), 
Knobel  (ProphetUm.  ii.  208),  Welte  (in  Herbst's 
Einl.  in  die  heil.  Schr.  cles  A.  Test.  ii.  Abth. 
2,  p.  147),  De  Wette  {Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.  p. 
3-36),  Bleek  (Einl.  ins  Alte  Test.  p.  5-12),  and 
llaumer  {Paldstlna,  p.  125).  Of  those  who  think 
that  Nahum  was  born  or  at  least  prophesied 
in  Assyria,  are  Eichhorn  (Einl.  iii.  317),  Grimm 
{Nahum,  p.  15  ff.),  Ewald  {Pioph.  des  A.  B. 
i.  350),  Winer  {BM.  Realm,  i.  323),  and  Ritter 
(ErdL  is.  742).  Stanley  mentions  both  opin- 
ions, but  does  not  venture  to  decide  between  them 
{Jewish  Church,  ii.  412).  It  deserves  notice  that 
all  the  testimonies  as  to  the  existence  of  an  Elkosh 
in  that  remote  East  are  comparatively  modern. 
There  is  reason  to  'suspect,  says  a  German  critic, 
that  "  the  name  may  have  come  not  from  the  vil- 
lage mentioned  in  our  book  of  Nahum,  but  out  of 
our  book  to  that  village."  The  internal  argument 
founded  on  the  coloring  or  imagery  of  the  prophet, 
is  too  subjective  to  be  of  any  weight  on  either  side. 

H. 
*  EL'KOSHITE.     [Elkosh.] 

EL'LASAR  OpV^':  'EK\cuTdp\  [Alex,  in 
ver.  1,  SeWocap :]  Fontus)  has  been  considered 
the  same  place  with  the  Thelassar  ("12?S7ri) 
of  2  K.  3dx.  12,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  El- 
lasar  —  the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9) — seems 
to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the  old  Chal- 
daean  town  called  in  the  native  dialect  Larsa  or 
Laranclia,  and  known  to  the  Gree^vs  as  Larissa 
(Aa/JJirira)  or  Larachon  {Xapax<^v)-  fi's  em- 
placement suits  the  comiection  with  Elam  and 
Shiuar  (Gen.  xiv.  1);  and  the  identification  is  or- 
thographically  defensible,  wiiereas  the  other  is  not. 
Larsa  was  a  town  of  Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldaea, 
situated  nearly  half-way  between  Ur  {Muyheir) 
and  Erech  ( Warka),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  now  Senkereh.  The  inscriptions 
show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primiLis'e  capitals 
—  of  earher  date,  probably,  than  Babylon  itself; 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  narrative  in  Cren.  xiv. 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the  rraitropolis 
of  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Suinar,  but 
owning  allegiance  to  the  superior  monarchy  of 
Elam.  That  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time 
is  owing  to  its  absorption  into  Babylon,  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards.  G.  R. 

ELM  (^^^)'  Only  once  rendered  elms,  in 
Hos.  iv.  13.     See  Oak. 

ELMO'DAM  {'K\<xQ>SdfjL,  or  'EK/iaSau.  [so 
risch.  Treg.],  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 

"ri'lDbS,  Gen.  x.  26;  'EA^wSctS,  LXX.),  son  of 
Er,  six  generations  above  Zerubbabel,  in  the  gen- 
lalogy  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  28).     [Almodad.] 

A.  C.  H. 

ELNA'AM  (D'^J^M  [God's  delight]:  'e\- 
Kaafj.;  Alex.  EKvaa/j.;  [FA.  EA.\a^:]  Elnnem), 
the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah,  two  of  David's 
^uard,  according  to  the  extended  list  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
16.     In  the  LXX.  the  second  warrior  is  said  to  be 
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the  son  of  the  first,  and  Elnaam  is  given  as  himself 
a  member  of  the  guard. 

EL'NATHAN  (^H^bs  [whom  God  yave 
comp.  Theodore,  Uiodate] :  [in  2  K.,]  EWavaa 
da/x,  [Vat.  -vadaix,  Alex.  -/xaOa/u.;  u)  Jer.  xxvi. 
LXX.  om. ;  Jer.  xxxvi.,  Alex. J  Na0at';  [Rom 
V^at.]  'laivddav,  ['EKvadaf-]  Elnalhan).  1.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  Jehoiachin,  distinguished 
as  '•  Ehiathan  of  Jerusalem"  (2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He 
is  doubtless  the  same  man  with  "  Elnathan  the  son 
of  Achbor,"  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Jerusalem 
in  .Jehoiakim's  reign  (Jer.  xx\i.  22,  xxxvi.  12,  25). 
Tlie  variations  in  the  LXJi^.  arise  from  the  names 
Elnathan,  Jonathan,  and  Nathan  having  the  same 
sense,  God's  gift  (Theodore). 

2.  ['AAoira^  (Comp.  "EKivaQav),  'EAvaQa^, 
'EAj'a&ai'  (Vat.  Eavadav)-]  The  name  of  three 
persons,  apparently  Levites,  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  J6).  In  1  Esdr.  they  are  corrupted  tc 
Alxathan,  and  Euxatan.  W.  L.  B. 

*  Elnathan,  the  contemporary  of  Jehoiakim,  ap- 
pears in  only  two  incidents,  but  these  strongly  illus- 
trate both  his  own  character  and  that  of  his  times 
He  was  sent  by  the  king  with  a  body  of  men  into 
Egypt  to  discover  and  bring  back  the  fugitive 
Ukijah,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded,  and  whose 
mnocent"  blood  therefore  stained  hi  part  the  hands 
of  his  pursuer  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23).  Elnathan  was 
present  also  at  the  burning  of  Jeremiah's  "  roll," 
which  the  king  took  from  Baruch,  the  prophet's 
scribe,  and  threw  into  the  fu'e  before  his  eyes, 
because  it  contained  such  threatenings  against  the 
wicked  that  the  conscience-smittfiii  ruler  could 
not  submit  to  hear  them  read.  It  is  recorded  to 
the  honor  of  Elnathan,  that  he  had  the  courage  tfi 
protest  earnestly  though  ineffectually  against  the 
impious  act  (Jer.  xxxvi.  20-25).  On  this  trans- 
action in  its  various  personal  relations,  see  further 
under  Jehoiakim  (Amer.  ed.).,  H. 

ETiON.  1.  (7'^"*^  [an oak]:  'E\6v,  KlXdifi; 
Alex.  [KiKuifi,]  E\o3fj.:  Elan),  a  Hittite,  whose 
daughter  was  one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34, 
xxxvi.  2).  For  the  variation  in  the  came  of  his 
daughter,  see  Bashemath. 

2.  (^I^W  :  'A\K<iv;  Ales,  [in  Gen.,]  Aa-poiv'- 
Eton),  the  second  of  the  three  sons  attributed  to 
Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  26);  and  the 

founder  of  the  family  (iin^tt^p)  of  the  Elon 
ITES  ("'i  7Sn).     From  this  tribe  came 

3.  Elon  the  (not  "a")  Zebulonite  QlVW: 
XlXcifi;  [Alex.  AiAcuj/;]  Joseph. 'HAoiv:  Ahialon), 
who  judged  Israel  for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Aijalon  in  Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12).  The 
names  "Elon"  and  "Aijalon"  in  Hebrew,  are 
composed  of  precisely  the  same  letters,  and  differ 
only  in  the  vowel  points,  so  that  the  place  of  Elon's 
burial  may  have  been  originally  called  after  him. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Vulgate  does  assim- 
ilate the  two. 

E'LON(Vlb''W  ••  'E\(i>v\  [Vat.  AiAco;/:]  Elx)n\ 
one  of  the  towns  in  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(.Josh.  six.  43).  To  judge  from  the  order  of  the 
list,  its  situation  must  have  been  between  Ajalon 
( Yalo)  and  Ekron  {Ak'ir) ;  but  no  town  corre- 
sponding in  name  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
name  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  great  oak  or  other 
strong  tr^,  and  may  therefore  be  a  testimony  to 
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the  wooded  diameter  of  tlie  district.  It  is  possibly 
the  same  place  as 

E'LON-BETH-HA'NAN  (]3n-n''2  's 
=  ouk  of  the  Iwiise  of  ijnice  [lit.  <jvado^  ont, 
pern,  a  proper  name]:  'EKuiv  ias  Br]Oavav\  Alex. 
AioAcoyU  €.  B.;  [Vat.  EKw/j.  e.  hate\afxap\),  wliicii 
is  named  with  two  iJauite  towns  as  toniiinj;  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  [}). 
L'or  "  Heth-hanan "  some  Heljrew  MSS.  have 
"  lien-hanan,"  and  some  "and  Betlihanan;"  the 
latter  is  followed  by  the  Vulgate  ["et  iii  Elon, 
et  in  Betlihanan"].  G. 

E'LONITES,  THE,  Num.  xxvi.  2G.    [Elon, 

E'LOTH  [mb'^M,  gi-ove  of  strong  trees: 
hi\d6;  in  2  Clir.  viii.  17,  Vat.  Alex.  Ai\an- 
Ailatlt],  1  K.  ix.  26;  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  xxvi.  2. 
[Elath.] 

ELPA'AL  (bl?3bS  [God lus  reward]:  'AA- 
ct)aa.\,  lE\({>aa.\;  Vat.  A\(paa^,  EAx««5;  Alex, 
ver.  12,  A\4>aa'-]  Jilphacd),  a  Ijenjamite,  son  of 
Hushini  and  brother  of  Abitub  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 
He  was  tlie  founder  of  a  numerous  family.  The 
Bene-Elpaal  appear  to  have  hved  in  the  neighbor- 
hoofl  of  Lydda  (Lod),  and  on  the  outpoajs  of  the 
Benjamite  hills  as  far  as  Ajalon  {Ydio)  (viii.  IS- 
IS), near  the  Danite  frontier,  llushiui  was  the 
name  of  the  princii)al  Uanite  family.  If  the  fore- 
father of  Elpaal  was  the  s;xmc  person,  his  mention 
in  a  Benjamite  genejilogy  is  an  evidence  of  an  in- 
termarriage of  the  two  tribes. 

ELPA'LET  (I2-?2bi^:  'E\i<pa\i\e  [Alex. 
-\eT;  Vat.  EA€i(^aAee,  I'A.  -Aer:]  I^lipliakt),  one 
of  David's  sons  IJoni  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  5). 
In  the  parallel  list,  1  Chr.  iii.  0,  the  name  b  given 
more  fully  as  Eliimielet. 

EL-PA'RAN  ("17^3  ^''W:  v  repf^ivOos 
rrjs  ^apdv;  Alex,  rj  rfpefiivdos  t.  *. :  campeslrUi 
Phnrun).  Literally  "the  terebinth  of  I'aran " 
(Gen.  xiv.  6).     [Paran.]  W.  A.  W. 

EL'TEKEH  (npri^i;^  [or  Si^.n.^t;?,  God 
his  fear,  i.  e.  God-fearing] :  'AA/caSa,  and  ^  EA- 
Kudai/x;  Alex.  EAfleKo.:  hMecc,  [A7/A( <<']),  one 
of  the  cities  in  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  4-4), 

which  with  its  "  suburbs  "  (tt7p5^)  was  allotted 
to  the  Koliathite  I^evites  (xxi.  23).  It  is  however 
omitted  from  the  parallel  list  of  1  Ciir.  vi.  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.       G. 

EL'TEKON  (IP^^i^  [God  iU  foundation]: 
QeKovfi ;  Alex.  EKdfKtv :  Ellecon),  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XV.  59).  From  its  mention  in  company  with 
Halhul  and  Birm-zuii,  it  was  probably  about 
tlie  miildle  of  the  country  of  Judah,  3  or  4  miles 
north  of  Hebron;  but  it  hxs  not  yet  been  identified. 

G. 

ELTO'LAD  ("fY'^^bt^  [Go-rs  k-iwlred, 
allied  to  hiin\:  'EAj3wu5a5  and  'EpBovKd  [Vat. 
EA0ou\al;  Alex.  EAflcDAaS  and  EA0ou5a5:  JMo- 
lud),  line  of  the  cities  in  the  soutii  of  .liid.di  (.losli. 
IV.  30)  allottwl  to  Simeon  (.losh.  xix.  4);  and  in 
oossession  of  that  trilie  until  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  iv.  2:)).  It  is  named  with  Beer-shclia  and 
»ther  places  which  we  knr)W  to  liave  Imnii  in  the 
tttreme  soutl).  on  the  l)order  of  the  country:  liut 
t  baa  not  yet  been  idunliJied.      In   the  pasjjiige  of 
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Chronicles   above  quoted,    'the    name   is  givei.   m 
Tdlad.  •'  G. 

E'LUL  [IM.  Uul']  (.^^^^  ■  6  E\oi\:  Elul), 
Nell.  vi.  15;  [where  tht  -  month  is  so  named  in 
which  Kehemiah's  wall  .of  Jerusiilem  was  tinished; 
aiKlJ  1  Mace.  xiv.  27  [,.where  it  is  the  month  in 
which  written  tablets  (,•<'  bni.ss  were  erected  on  Sion 
in  honor  of  Simon  Ma  .ccaba-usj.   [MuNXii.s.] 

ELU'ZAI  [3  ifyh]  C^l-ll^^S  [God  my 
Praise]:  'A^af;  [1"A,-  ACsj;  Aid.]  Mtx.  EKiw(i-- 
Jiluzai),  one  of  the  wa'rriors  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  whii.'e  he  was  beuig  pursueJ 
by  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).  '('^^^e  A.  V.  ed.  161 1 
reads  Otuzai.]  .^^ 

*  ELYMA'IS  (EAyjuais;  hn  1  Mace,  Sin. 
evKv/xais;  Alex,  ej/  EKvfxes;  Comj,'^.  Aid.  iv  EAi^ 
fxai's'-  E/ijmais;  in  Tob.,  Vulg.  omiUs)  occurs  in 
1  Mace.  vi.  1  as  the  name  of  a  cit^?^'  in  Persia 
"  greatly  renowned  for  riches,  silver  and  gold, ""  a'.'.id 
containing  (ver.  2)  "  a  very  rich  temple,  wherein 
were  coverings  of  gold,  anil  breastplates,  and 
shields,  which  Alexander,  the  ^Slacedonian  king, 
had  left  tiiere."  To  this  place  Antiochus  I'.pipbanes 
(see  on  that  name)  laid  siege,  but  was  baffled  and 
Hed  with  his  army  to  Babylon.  Josephus  also, 
who  mentions  the  same  occurrence  (Ant.  xii.  'J, 
§  1),  caUs  the  city  Elymais  {Sipp-qaiv  iit\  tV 
'EAu/.ia(6o  KoX  avTi]v  eTroAidpx^*) "  ^"'  ""  *^"^  "' 
the  otiier  writers  (I'olyliius,  Apjiian,  Strabo,  Diod- 
orus)  who  refer  to  this  frustrated  attempt  of  Anti- 
ochus shows  any  knowledge  of  a  city  bearing  this 
name.  It  can  hardly  be  siiid  that  Josephus  con- 
lirms  the  writer  of  the  first  book  of  ^laccabees; 
for  lie  merely  copies  that  writei*or  some  document 
which  they  both  foUow. 

Elymais  denoted  among  the  Greeks  the  Semitic 
Ei.A.M,  but  as  applied  to  a  city  is  unknown  out  of 
1  Maec.  vi.  1,  and  Joseiihiis  .as  above.  Some  tliink 
it  an  oversight  of  these  writers,  or  a  mistranslation 
of  the  Aramaean  original  of  tlie  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees.   Vaihuiger  (liereog's  lie<d-linajk.  iii.  749) 

adopts  the   suggestion  of  Michaelis  that  Hi'^'lp 

may  have  stood  in  this  original  document,  in  iVn 
older  sense  of  "province"  (,see  Dan.  viii.  2),  but 
was  translated  into  Greek  by  its  later  sense  of 
"city,"  a  meaning  which  the  word  now  bears  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic.  Symmachus  renders  the  same 
word  by  tt^Ais  in  1  K.  xx.  14  and  D.an.  viii.  2. 
Dr.  lliidigcr  thinks  it  possible  that  the  name  of  tlie 
country  may  st.md  in  1  Mace.  vi.  1  for  tliat  of  the 
capit-.d  (ICrsch  and  Gruber's  l-.m-ijk.  art.  KUun). 
In  Tob.  ii.  10,  Elymais  is  evidently  the  name  of  the 
province,  and  not  of  a  town.  (See  I'auly's  lleal- 
Kncijlc.  iii.  114;  Winer's  liealir.  \.  313;  Eritzsche 
and  Grimm,  Exeg.  llamlb.  in  loc. )  H. 

ELYMiE'ANS  [A.  V.  ed.  inil  Ehme'ans, 
in  later  eds.   ILlyme'ans]    ('EAuyuoroj),  Jud.  i.  6. 

[ElA  MITES.] 

EL'YMAS  (EAij^a?).  the  .\ndiic  name  of  the 
.lewish  mage  or  sorcerer  Har-Jesiis,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  pmconsul  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  raulus, 
when  St.  Paul  visited  the  island  (Acts  xiii.  6  fl'.) 
( )n  his  attempting  to  dis.suade  the  proconsul  from 
emlmicing  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  struck  with 
miniculous  blindness  by  the  .\i>ostle.  The  name 
I'Jvmas,  "  the  wise  man,"  is  from  the  same  root  aa 
the  .\raliic  "  ricnia."  On  the  ]>ractice  generiUij 
then  prevailing,  in  the  decay  of  faitl;,  of  consulting 
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»riental  impostors  of  this  kind,  see  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  1.  177-180,  2d  ed. 

11.  A. 
*  ELYME'ANS.  [Elym.eans.] 
EL'ZABAD  ("f^J^^  l^lven  of  God  = 
Theodore]:  'EAta^fV-  -^^^^-  E\€^a/3a5:  Elzelad). 
1,  The  ninth  of  the  eleven  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  the  Jordan  to  David  when  he  was  in  distress 
Lq  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

2.  l^EhCafidd;  Vat.  EA.r)(a/3ae;  Alex.  E.\(a.fia^: 
Elzabad.]  A  Korhite  Levite,  son  of  Sheniaiah  and 
of  the  family  of  Obed-edom ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

EL'ZAPHAN  ClS^bw  [one  tohom  Godpro- 
fects\  :  'EKicra(j>dv  '•  i.'lis'iphnn),  second  son  of 
Uzziei,  who  was  the  son  of  Kohath  son  of  Levi 
(Ex.  vi.  22).  He  was  thus  cousin  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  as  is  distinctly  stated.  Elzaphan  assisted 
his  brother  Mishael  to  carry  the  unhappy  Nadab 
and  Abihu  in  their  priestly  tunics  out  of  the  camp 
(Lev.  X.  4).  The  name  is  a  contracted  form  of 
ELIZ.A.PHAN,  in  which  it  most  frequently  occurs. 

EMBALMING,  the  process  by  which  dead 
bodies  are  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  decay. 

The  Hebrew  word  1231"!  {chdnat),  employed  to 
denote  this  process,  is  connected  with  the  Arabic 
to  ^"^p  which  in  conj.  1  signifies  "to  be  red,'''  as 
leather  which  has  been  tanned;  and  in  conj.  2,  "  to 
preserve  with  spices."  In  the  1st  and  4th  conjuga- 
tions it  is  applied  to  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  this 
meaning  has  been  assigned  to  tlie  Hebiew  root  in 
Cant.  ii.  13.  Iiv  the  latter  passage,  however,  it 
probably  denotes  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  ripening 
figs.  The  word  is  found  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
dialects,  and  in  the  latter  JJL_\JQ.a/  (chunetto) 
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Different  forms  of  mummy  cases.     (WilkinsoB. ) 
1,  2,  4.  Of  wood.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Of  stone. 

».  Of  wood,  and  of  early  time  — before  the  XVIIlth 

dynasty. 
10.  Of  burnt  earthenware. 
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is  the  equivalent  of  /xiyixa,  the  confecticn  cf  myirb 
and  aloes  brought  by  Nicodenms  (John  xix.  39). 

The  practice  of  embalming  was  most  genersJ 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  in  connection  wit! 
this  people  that  the  two  instances  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  O.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  1.  2,  26). 
Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  remain 
two  minute  accounts,  which  have  a  general  kind 
of  agreement,  though  they  differ  in  details. 

Herodotus  (ii.  86-8SJ)  describes  three  modes, 
varying  in  completeness  and  expense,  and  practiced 
by  persons  regidarly  trained  to  the  profession,  who 
were  initiated  into  tlie  mysteries  of  the  art  by  their 
ancestors.  The  most  costly  mode,  which  is  esti- 
mated by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  91)  at  a  talent  of 
silver,  was  said  by  the  Egjqitian  priests  to  belong 
to  him  whose  name  in  such  a  matter  it  was  not 
lawful  to  mention,  namely,  Osiris.  The  embalmers 
first  removed  part  of  the  brain  tlirough  the  nostrUs, 
by  means  of  a  crooked  iron,  and  destroyed  the  rest 
by  injecting  caustic  drugs.  An  incision  was  then 
made  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone, 
and  the  whole  of  the  intestines  removed.  The 
cavity  was  rinsed  out  with  palm-wine,  and  after- 
wards scoured  with  pounded  perfumes.  It  was 
then  filled  with  pure  myrrh  pounded,  cassia,  and 
other  aromatics,  except  frankincense.  This  done, 
the  body  was  sewn  up  and  steeped  in  natron  for 
seventy  days.  ^Vhen  the  seventy  days  were  ac- 
comphshed,  the  embalmers  washed  the  corpse  and 
swathed  it  in  bandages  of  linen,  cut  in  strips  and 
smeared  with  gum.  They  then  gave  it  up  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  provided  for  it  a 
wooden  case,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  in  which 
the  dead  was  placed,  and  deposited  in  an  erect 
position  against  the  wall  of  the  sepulchral  chamber. 
Uiodorus  Siculus  gives  some  particulars  of  the 
process  which  are  omitted  by  Herodotus.  When 
tlie  body  was  laid  out  on  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
]X)se  of  emljalming,  one  of  the  operators,  caUed  the 
scribe  [ypainfiarevs),  marked  out  the  part  of  the 
left  flank  where  the  incision  was  to  be  made  The 
dissector  (napaaxi-o'Tris)  then,  with  a  sharp  Ethi- 
opian stone  (black  fiint,  or  Ethiopian  agate,  Raw- 
linson,  Herod,  ii.  141),  hastily  cut  through  as  much 
flesh  as  the  law  enjoined,  and  tied,  pursued  by 
<;urses  and  volleys  of  stones  from  the  spectators. 
NN'hen  aO  the  embalmers  (rapixevrai)  were  asseni- 
liled,  one  of  them  extracted  the  intestines,  with  the 
exception  of  the  heai-t  and  kidneys ;  another  cleansed 
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Tlie  mummy's  Iiead,  seen   at  an  open  panel  of  th« 
coffin.     (Wilkinson.) 

them  one  by  one,  and  rinsed  them  in  pafm-wine 
and  perfumes.  The  body  was  then  washed  with 
oil  of  cedar,  and  other  thing?  worthy  of  notice,  for 
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more  than  thirty  days  (according  to  some  MSS. 
forty  and  afterwards  sprinkled  with  niyrrli,  cin- 
namon, and  otlier  substances,  which  possess  the 
prof>erty  not  only  of  preserving  the  body  for  a  long 
period,  but  also  of  communicating  to  it  an  agreeable 
graell.  This  process  was  so  effectual  that  the  features 
of  the  dead  could  be  recognized.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Diodorus  omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in 
natron. 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20 
rainae.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the 
body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar- 
oil  was  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum. 
The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed  num- 
ber of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn, 
and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach  and  intestines 
in  a  state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  skin 
and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  waa  returned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
cLasses,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 
the  intestines  with  syrmsa,  an  infusion  of  senna 
and  ca.ssia  ( Pettigrew,  p.  G9),  and  steeping  the  body 
for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natron. 

Porphyry  {Dt  Alisl.  iv.  10)  supplies  an  oniissian 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  mention  what  was 
done  with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respect- 
able rank  they  were  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  Plutarch  {Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  c.  16). 

Although  the  three  modes  of  embahning  are  so 
precisely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  classify  the  mummies  which  have  been 
discovered  and  examined  under  one  or  other  of 
these  three  heads.  Dr.  Pettigrew,  from  his  own 
obsen-ations,  confirms  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  state- 
ment that  the  brain  was  removed  through  the 
nostrils.  But  in  many  instances,  in  which  the 
body  was  carefully  preserved  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented, the  brain  had  not  been  removed  at  aU; 
while  in  some  munnnies  the  cavity  was  found  to  be 
lilled  with  resinous  and  bituminous  matter. 

^I.  llonyer,  in  his  Notice  sur  les  L'mbanmcments 
ties  Anciens  E;/yptiens,  quoted  by  Pettigrew,  en- 
deavored to  class  the  munmiies  which  he  examined 
under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  others.  These  were  —  I.  JMummies 
with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  (1.)  by  b;i]saniic 
matter,  and  (2.)  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  and 
are  of  an  olive  color — the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and 
adhering  to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with 
bitumen  or  as[)haltuni,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard 
and  shining.  Those  ]irepared  with  natron  are  also 
filled  witli  resinous  substances  and  bitumen.  II. 
Mummies  without  the  ventral  incision.  This  class 
is  again  sutidivideil,  according  as  the  bodies  were, 
(1.)  salted  and  filled  w^ith  pisasphaltum,  a  com- 
pound of  asphaltum  and  common  pitch;  or  (2.) 
ialted  only.  Tlie  former  are  supposed  to  have  been 
lmmersc<l  in  the  pitch  when  in  a  lifjuid  state. 

The  medicaments  emjiloyed  in  embalming  were 
various.  Prom  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  mummies,  M.  Houelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalming:  (1.)  with  fntjilidltum,  or 
ilew's  ])itch,  railed  aUo  J'lintrol  i/uiii,  or  i/viit  <>/' 
miiniiiiiiK;  (2.)  with  a  mixture  of  ;is]ih:dtum  and 
.•e<lria.  the  rK|iiiir  distillcrl  from  the  cedar;  (ii.)  with 
hia  mixture  togetlier  with  some  resincus  and  a.to- 
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matic  ingredients.  Tlie  powdered  aromatics  men 
tioned  by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  tht 
bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavitiet 
of  the  body. 

It  does  not  apjjear  that  embalming,  properly  so 
called,  was  practiced  by  the  Hebrews.  Asa  was 
laid  "  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odorjj 
and  divers  kinds  of' sjjicts  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14);  and  by  the  tender 
care  of  Nicodemus  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped 
in  linen  cloths,  with  spices,  "  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  u'eiijhl  .  .  .  aa 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury"  (John  xix. 
39,  40). 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  throw  discredit  ujjon  the  narrative  in 
Genesis.  He  asserts  that  the  body  is  steepetl  iu 
natron  for  seventy  days,  while  in  tJen.  1.  6  it  in 
said  that  only  forty  days  were  occupied  in  the 
whole  process  of  enibalming,  although  the  period 
of  mourning  extended  over  seventy  days.  Diodorus, 
on  the  contrary,  omits  altogether  the  steeping  in 
natron  as  a  \ari  of  the  opemtion,  and  though  the 
time  which,  according  to  him,  is  taken  up  in  wash- 
ing the  body  with  cedar  oil  and  other  aromatics  is 
more  than  thirty  days,  yet  this  is  evidently  only  a 
portion  of  the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  complete 
process.  Plengstenberg  {E<jyjil  und  the  Books  of 
Afoses,  p.  09,  Eng.  tr.)  attempts  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy  by  supposing  that  the  seventy  days  of 
Herodotus  include  the  whole  time  cf  embalming, 
and  not  that  of  steeping  in  natron  only.  But  the 
differences  in  detail  which  characterize  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  these  descriptions  iji  all  points 
with  the  results  of  scientific  observation,  lead  to 
the  natural  conclusion  that,  if  these  desciiptions  be 
correct  in  themselves,  they  do  not  inclurle  every 
method  of  emljalming  which  was  practiced,  and 
that,  consequently,  any  discrepancies  between  them 
and  th<!  Bible  narrative  cannot  be  fairly  attributed 
to  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  latter.  In  taking  this 
view  of  the  case  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  great 
interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  date 
claimed  for  the  events  of  (iencsis  and  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  times 
of  Diodorus.  If  the  four  centuries  which  separated 
the  two  Greek  historians  were  sufhcient  to  have 
caused  such  (Jianges  in  the  mode  of  emlialming  as 
are  indicated  in  their  diflerent  descriptions  of  the 
process,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
still  greater  interval  by  which  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  patri.arch  jireceded  the 
age  of  the  father  of  history  might  have  produced 
changes  still  greater  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

It  is  uncertain  wh:it  suggested  to  the  I'^gyptians 
the  idea  of  embalming.  That  they  practiced  it  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
"their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  inqireg- 
nated  with  natron  and  other  salts,  whicli  drial  and 
preserved  the  body"  (Pawlinson,  I/iicd  ii.  p.  142). 
Drugs  and  bitumen  were  of  later  introduction,  the 
latter  not  being  genendly  cniployetl  before  tlie 
XVHIth  dynasty.  When  the  practice  ceased  en- 
tirely is  uncertain. 

The  suiiject  of  embalming  is  most  fully  discussed, 
and  the  .sources  of  practical  informatioi'  well-nigh 
exhausted,  in  Dr.  Peltiu'irw's  llhlonj  «j  /.(.i/jitiitn 
Miniiiiiii».  [See  also  .Msjer's  HUl.  o<  tin  Djctriui 
of  a  Ftiturt  Life,  p.  97  fl.J  "W.  A.   W 
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EMBROIDERER.  This  tera  is  given  iii 
Jie  A.  V.  as  the  equivalent  of  roMni  (0^7^),  the 
productions  of  the  art  being  described  as  "  needle- 
work "  (n^|7~l).  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer  is 
contrasted  with  the  "  cunning  workman,"  chosheb 

(HK^n);  and  the  consideration  of  one  of  these 
terms  involves  that  of  the  other.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  as  to  the  distinction  between 
them,  but  most  of  these  overlook  the  distinction 
marked  in  the  Bible  itself,  namely,  that  the  rot'i/i 
wove  simply  a  variegated  texture,  without  gold 
thread  or  figures,  and  that  the  clioshib  interwove 
gold  thread  or  figures  into  the  variegated  texture. 
We  concei\e  that  the  use  of  the  gold  thread  was 
for  delineating  figures,  as  is  implied  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  corselet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47),  and 
that  the  notices  of  gold  thread  in  some  instances 
and  of  figures  in  others  were  but  different  methods 
of  describing  the  same  thing.  It  follows,  then,  that 
'  the  application  of  the  term  "  embroiderer"  to  rokiin 
is  false;  if  it  belongs  to  either  it  is  to  chosheb,  or 
the  "cunning  workman,"  who  added  the  figures. 
But  if  ''  embroiJenj  "  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  netdlc,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
applied  to  either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold 
thread,  or  of  a  figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
the  needle.  The  patterns  may  have  been  worked 
into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  128;  cf.  Her. 
foe.  clt.),  where  the  Hebrews  learned  the  art,  and 
as  is  stated  by  .loscphus  {avdri  iuvrpavrai.  Ant.  iii. 

7,  §  2).  The  distinction,  as  given  by  the  Talmudists, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Gtcsenius  {Thesnur. 
p.  1311)  and  Biihr  {SyinboUk,  i.  2CG)  is  this  —  that 
rikmdh,  or  '•  needle-work,"  was  where  a  pattern  was 
attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn  on  to  it  on  one 
side,  and  the  work  of  the  c/wshib  when  the  pattern 
was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and  so 
appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view  appears  to  be 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  word  rikindh  else- 
where. The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold  thread 
in  the  one,  and  its  presence  in  the  other,  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  distinction.  In  support  of  this 
view  we  call  attention  to  the  passages  in  which  the 
expressions  are  contrasted.  Riknuih  consisted  of 
the  following  materials :  "  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen  "  (Ex.  xxvi.  36,  xxvii.  16,  xxxvi. 
37,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix.  29).  The  work  of  the  chosheb 
was  either  "  fine  twined  linen,  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  with  cherubims  "  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi. 

8,  35),  or  '■'■gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen"  (xxviii.  6,  8,  15,  xxxix.  2,  5,8). 
Again,  looking  at  the  general  sense  of  the  words, 
we  shall  find  that  chosheb  involves  the  idea  of  in- 
vention, or  designing  patterns;  rikmah  the  idea 
of  texture  as  well  as  variegated  color.  The  former 
is  applied  to  other  arts  which  demanded  the  exer- 
lise  of  inventive  genius,  as  in  the  construction  of 
engines  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15);  the  latter  is 
applied  'o  other  substances,  the  texture  of  which 
is  remarkable,  as  the  human  body  (Ps.  cxxxix  15). 
Further  than  this,  rikindh  involves  the  idea  of  a 
•egular  disposition  of  colors,  which  demanded  no 
.nventive  genius.  Beyond  the  instances  already 
adduced  it  is  applied  to  tessellated  pavement  (1 
C!hr.  xxix.  2),  to  the  eagle's  plumage  (Ez.  xvii.  3), 
ind,  in  the  Targums,  to  the  leopard's  spotted  skin 
'Jer.  xiii.  23).  In  the  same  sense  it  is  applied  to 
the  colored  sails  of  the  Egj-ptian  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii. 
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l6),  which  were  either  chequered  oi  worked  accord 
mg  to  a  regularly  recun-ing  pattern  (Wilkinson,  iii 
211).  Gesenius  considers  this  passage  as  conclusivt 
for  his  view  of  the  distinction,  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  patterns  were  on  one  side  of  the 
sail  only,  nor  does  there  appear  any  ground  to  infer 
a  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  working  the 
colors  by  the  loom.  The  ancient  versions  do  not 
contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  point.  The 
LXX.  varies  between  ■noLKi\Tr\s  and  pa(pi5€VT-f}s, 
as  representing  rokein,  and  ■woiKiKri]s  and  ucpavriis 
for  chosheb,  combining  the  two  terms  in  each  case 
for  the  work  itself,  ?j  -n-niKiXia  tov  pacpiSevrou  for 
the  first,  epyov  v^avrhv  woiklXtov  for  the  second. 
The  distinction,  as  far  an  it  is  observed,  consisted 
in  the  one  being  needle-work  and  the  other  loom- 
loork.  The  Vulgate  gives  generally /^^MWfovus  for 
the  first,  and  pohjmitanus  for  the  second;  but  in 
Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  jjlumarius  is  used  for  the  second. 
The  first  of  these  terms  {plumai-ius}  is  well  chosen 
to  express  rokem,  but  polginiturius,  i.  e.  a  weaver 
who  works  together  threads  of  divers  colors,  is  as 
applicable  to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  rendering 
in  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  scutulata,  i.  e.  "  chequered,"  cor- 
rectly describes  one  of  the  productions  of  the  rokem. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering 

of  the  word  \^2tt7,  in  the  A.  V.  "  broider,"  "  em- 
broider "  (Ex.  xxviii.  4,  39).  It  means  stuff  worked 
in  a  tessellated  manner,  i.  e.  with  sqsare  cavities 
such  as  stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20). 
The  art  of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively 
practiced  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  cele- 
brated for  it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  i.  e.  with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrygian  in- 
vention of  later  date  (Plin.  viii.  48).      W.  L.  B. 

EMERALD  (TT^b  :  LXX.  &„epal,  N.  T. 
and  Apoc,  cTfidpa'ySos),  a  precious  stone,  first  in 
the  2d  row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest 
(Ex.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  from 
Syria  (Ez.  xxvii.  16),  used  as  a  seal  or  signet 
(Ecclus.  xxxii.  6),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and 
bedding  (Ez.  xxviii.  13;  Jud.  x.  21),  and  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi. 
19;  Tob.  xiii.  16).  The  rainbow  round  the  throne 
is  compared  to  emerald  in  Kev.  iv.  3,  o/xoios  opatrei 
(T/MapaySivcM). 

The  etymology  of  TIpD  is  uncertain.    Gesenius 

suggests  a  comparison  with  the  word  Tf-l^,  a  painl 
with  which  the  Hebrew  women  stained  their  eye- 
lashes. Kalisch  on  Exodus  xxviii.  follows  the 
LXX.,  and  translates  it  carbuncle,  transferring  the 

meaning  emerald  to  D  VH]]  in  the  same  ver.  18. 
The  Targum  Jerusalem  on  the  same  ver.  explaiu» 
TJD3  by  MiTD'IS  =  carchedonius,  carbuncle. 

W.  D. 

EMERODS  O"*^??^'  D*'Tn^:  eV  ■ 
anus,  nates;  Deut.  xxviii.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12, 
I  vi.  4,  5,  11).  The  probabiUties  as  to  the  nature 
I  of  the  disease  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable 
I  roots  of  these  two  Hebrew  words ;  the  former  of 
which  "  evidently  means  "  a  swelling;  "  the  latter, 

G  "  - 

a  Closely  akin  to  it  is  the  Arabic  JoLC-,  wliich 
means  "  tumor  qui  apud  viros  oritur  in  posticis  parti 
bus,  apud  mulieres  in  anteriore  parte  vulvse,  similii 
hemiae  virorum." 
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Jiough  less  certain,  is  most  probably  from  a  Syriac 

p- 
rerb,  i-^^Ti-  iiie;ining  "  anheLavit  sub  onere,  eiiixus 

est  ill  exoiierando  ventre"  {I'arkhurst  and  Gese- 
niua);  and  the  Syriac  noun   Ij^-**^    'rom    the 

Bame  root  denotes,  (L.)  such  effort  as  the  verli  im- 
plies, and  (2.)  the  iiittstinum  nctnin.  Also,  wlien- 
ever  the  former  word  occurs  in  tlie  Hebrew  Cvtih," 
the  Ktri  gives  the  latter,  except  in  1  Sam.  vi.  11, 
where  the  latter  stands  in  the  Cctib.  Now  this 
last  passage  speaks  of  the  images  of  the  emerods 
after  they  were  actually  made,  and  placed  in  the 
ark.  It  thus  appears  probable  that  the  former 
word  means  the  disexse,  and  the  latter  the  part 
affected,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  included 
ill  the  actually  existing  image,  and  have  struck  the 
eye  as  the  essential  thing  represented,  to  which  the 
disease  was  an  incident.  As  some  morbid  swelling, 
then,  seems  the  most  probable  nature  of  the  disease, 
80  uo  more  probable  conjecture  has  been  advanced 
than  that  Iteiiiorrluiii/al  liiinors,  or  bleeding  piles, 
known  to  the  Komans  as  mnrisati  (.hiv.  ii.  13),  are 
intended.  These  are  very  common  in  Syria  at 
present,  oriental  hal)its  of  want  of  exercise  and  im- 
proper food,  producing  derangement  of  the  liver, 
constipation,  <t'c.,  being  such  as  to  cause  them.  The 
words  of  1  Sam.  v.  12,  "  the  men  that  lUed  not 
were  smitten  with  emerods,"  show  that  the  disease 
was  not  necessarily  fatal.  It  is  clear  from  its 
parallelism  with   "  botch "  and  other  diseases  in 

Deut.  sxviii.  27,  that  □''vO'S?  is  a  disease,  not  a 
part  of  the  body;  but  the  translations  of  it  by  the 
most  approved  authorities  are  various  and  vague.'' 
Thus  the  LXX.  and  Vulg..  as  al)Ove,  unifonnly 
render  the  word  as  l)earing  the  latter  sense.  The 
mention  by  Herodotus  (i.  105)  of  the  malady,  called 
by  him  OriKeta  vova-os,  as  afflicting  the  Scythians 
who  robbed  the  temple  (of  the  Syrian  Venus)  in 
Ascalon,  has  been  deemed  by  some  a  proof  that 
some  legend  containing  a  distortion  of  the  Scri])t- 
ural  account  was  current  in  that  country  down  to  a 
late  date.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Acharn. 
2-'31)  mentions  a  similar  plagug  (followed  by  a 
similar  sulisequent  propitiation  to  that  mentioned 
in  Scripture),  as  sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Hac- 
chus.''  The  opinion  mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v. 
Pliilkter),  as  advanced  by  Lichtenstein,  that  tlie 
plague  of  emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and 
the  same,  the  former  being  caused  by  an  insect 
(solpuf/a)  as  large  as  a  field-mouse,  is  hardly  worth 
serious  attention.  H.  H. 

E'MIM  [A.  V.  Emims]  (Q'''?'"S  [tcn-ors]  :  [in 
Gen.,]  'Onfialoi,  [AU-  Alex.  2o/ia?ot,  Comp.  E/n- 
uaToi.]  and  [in  Dent.,]  'Onfiiv,  [\'at.  Ofxfjutv, 
Alex.  Oofjiixiiv,  Oix^iiiiV-  Einiin]),  a  tribe  or  family 
of  ^iigantic  stature  which  originally  inhabited  the 
region  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  I  )eftd  Sea.  It 
would  ap[ie:ir,  from  a  comparison  of  (ien.  xiv.  5-7 
ffith  Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole  coimtry 
east  of  the  Jordan  wa.s,  in  primitive  times,  held  by 
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a  race  of  giants,  all  proliably  of  the  8an.e  stock, 
comjirehending  the  Kephaim  on  the  nortii,  next  tb« 
Zuzim,  after  tlieni  tlie  F.inini,  and  then  the  Ilorira 
on  the  soutli;  and  that  afterwards  the  kingdom 
of  IJashan  embraced  the  territories  of  the  first; 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  tiie  second;  that  of 
the  Moabites  the  third  ;  while  Kdoni  took  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Horim.  The  whole  of  them  were 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  eastern  kings  who 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

The  1-Jiiim  were  related  to  the  .-\iiakim,  and  were 
generally  called  by  the  same  name;  but  their  con- 
querors tiie  Moabites  termed  them  Eniim  —  that 
is,  "  TeiTible  men"  (Deut.  ii.  11)  —  most  probably 
on  account  of  their  fierce  aspect.  [Hei*ii.\im  ; 
Anaki.m.]  J.  L.  P. 

EMMANTTEL  CEn/jLavovn\  :  Emmanuel), 
Matt.  i.  23.     [Immanuel.J 

EM'MAUS  i'EnfjLaovs  [prob.=  H^n,  warm 
fpritiy  ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  35] ),  the  village  to  which 
the  two  disciples  were  going  wiien  our  iMrd  ap- 
[leared  to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  his  resur- 
rection (i.uke  xxiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance 
from  Jerusalem  sij.iij  stadia  (A.  \ .  "  threescore 
furlongs"),  or  about  7J  miles;  and  Josephus  men- 
tions •'  a  village  called  Enimaus"  at  tlie  same  dis- 
tance (/>'. ./.  vii.  0,  §  G).''  These  statements  seem 
sufficiently  definite;  and  one  would  sup])Ose  no 
great  mistake  could  be  made  by  geographers  in 
fixing  its  site.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  from 
the  earliest  jieriod  of  which  we  lia\e  any  record,  the 
opinion  prevailed  among  Christian  writers,  that  the 
Emmaus  of  Luke  was  identical  with  the  I'.nimaus 
on  the  liorder  of  tlie  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  and  wliich  was  some  20  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  lioth  Eusebius  and  Jerome  adopted 
this  view  ( Onoin.  s.  v.  Kmaus)  \  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  14th  century  (lieland,  p.  758).  Then, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  it  began  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  site  of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little 
village  of  Ku/jeihtli,  about  3  miles  west  of  ythy 
Saiiunl  (the  ancient  Mi/.i-F.ii),  and  9  miles  from 
Jerusalem  (Sir  J.  Maundeville  in  Early  Travels  in 
Pali'Sline,  p.  175;  Ludolph.  de  Suclieni,  Jtin.  ; 
(.Juaresniius,  ii.  719).  There  is  not,  however,  a 
shadow  of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  fact 
the  site  of  Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Dr.  Koliinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory, 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nicoj) 
olis;  and  has  suiiixirted  it  with  his  wonted  learn 
ing,  but  not  with  his  wonted  conclusiveness.  He 
fin.*,  endeavors  to  cast  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading  i^rjKOfra  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  because 
two  uncial  MSS.  (Iv  and  N),  and  a  few  unimpor- 
tant cui-sive  MSS.  insert  ('kotJi',  thus  making  the 
distance  100  stadia,  which,  would  nearly  correspond 
to  the  distance  of  Nicopolis.'  But  tiie  best  MSS. 
have  not  this  word,  and  the  best  critics  regard  il 
ns  an  interpolation.     There  is  a  strong  probability 


a  Parkhurst,  however, <■  V.  U*  ^OV,,  thinks,  on  the 

■utliority  of  Dr.  Konnicott's  Codicfs,  that  2^"]  IP  12 
to  in  all  these  passagos  a  very  ancient  llobrcw  varia 
ieetio. 

6  Joeephus,  Ant.  vi.  1,  §  1,  SvdtvTipiai ;   Aqulla,  to 

c   I'liUux,  Onnm.   It.   2C,    thus   describo.s  what  he 
Mils  fiov^uiv.  o'\.ir[y.a  /urA  <^Ktynovr\<t  aifioppoO  yiV«Tai 


KOTO  T)ji'  i&poiV  ecTOt,  eoTi  hi  o^ota  /lupoid  ufioit.  Comp. 
Boclmrt,  Huroz.  i.  381. 

'/  •  ]  t  is  not  ccrtjiin  that  Luke  and  Josephus  refer 
to  tlic  knmo  Fnnnaus  in  the  pn.«wn(;us  associated  as 
iibovc-  According  to  lonio  iiuthontlcs  the  correct  reiid- 
inn  In  Joopi>li.  B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  G  (adopted  In  Dindnrrs  and 
Jlokker'n  text)  in  rpiaKovra  and  not  f  jt(<(oi-Ta.         U. 

e  •  To  the  niithorltic.<i  for  this  reading  th»  Oidrj 
Sinai  liens  and  a  paliinptiest  of  the  6th  century  ii)«r« 
now  to  l>e  addod.  Hut  the  evidence  against  it  grrutlj 
prei)oudcralo8.  4. 
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that  some  copyist  wlio  was  acquainted  with  tiie 
3ity,  but  not  tlie  village  of  Etnniaus,  tried  thus  to 
reconcile  Scripture  with  his  ideas  of  geography. 
The  opinions  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, on  a  point  such  as  tliis,  are  not  of  very 
great  authority.  AVlien  tlie  nnint  of  any  noted 
place  agreed  with  one  in  the  liible,  they  were  not 
always  careful  to  see  whether  the  jjosition  corre- 
sponded in  like  manner.  [Edkki.]  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  being  a  noted  city  ui  their  day,  they  were 
led  somewhat  rashly  to  confound  it  with  the  Em- 
maus  of  the  (iospel.  The  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  plainly  opposed  to  the  identity.  The 
two  disciples  having  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Emmaus  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke  xxiv.  28,  2J),  left 
the  latter  again  after  the  evening  meal,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late  (verses  33,  42, 
Vi).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance, 
und  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep  and 
difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  from 
six  to  seven  hours,  so  that  they  could  not  have  ar- 
rived in  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.  This 
fact  seems  to  us  conclusive  against  the  identity  of 
Nicopolis  and  the  Emmaus  of  Luke.  (Robinson, 
iii.  147  ff.;  Keland,  Pal.  p.  427  AT.)        J.  L.  V. 

*  Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  an  in- 
teresting monograph  on  this  question  as  to  the 
site  of  Emmaus  has  appeared  from  Dr.  Hermann 
Zschokke,  rector  of  the  Austrian  Pilgrim-house  at 
Jerusalem  {Dns  Neutest'imenUiche  Einmnui  bt- 
leuchttl,  Schaff'hausen,  1805).  Rector  Zschokke, 
who  has  made  this  suljject  a  special  study,  decides 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  (xxiv.  13)  must  be  the 
present  et-Kuheibeh,  about  nine  miles  northwest  of 
Jerusalem,  where  the  Franciscan  monks  have  placed 
it.  His  arguments  for  that  conclusion  are  the  fol- 
lowing. First,  the  distance  agrees  with  that  of 
Luke  and  Josephus  (B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  6),  namely,  as 
a  round  number,  GO  stadia  or  "furlongs"  (A.  V.), 
IS  ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  /.  e.  taking 
the  shortest  of  three  ways,  which  differ  only  by  a 
single  stadium,  it  amounts  to  38,020  English  feet 
=-62|  stadia.  Secondly,  the  two  disciples  of  Jesus 
could  easily  return  from  Emmaus  to  Jerusalem  after 
sunset,  or  the  decline  of  the  day  iKeK\iKfv  t)  ^/ue'pa), 
and  rejoin  the  Apostles  there  in  their  secret  meeting 
during  the  night  which  followed  the  walk  to  Em- 
maus (John  XX.  19).  The  journey  was  performed 
lately  without  difficulty,  within  the  time  required, 
by  Madam  Anna  G.  lilmmerich.  Thirdly,  the 
Crusaders  (though  really,  as  appears  from  the  au- 
thor's own  figures,  not  earlier  than  the  11th  cent- 
ury) were  led  to  fix  on  Kubtibth  as  the  N.  T. 
Emmaus,  in  consequence  of  finding  the  latter  name 
applied  to  it  by  the  native  inliabitants,  though  the 
name  no  longer  exists  among  them.  If  this  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  evidence  were  stronger,  it 
would  deserve  serious  consideration  as  bearing  on 
the  question.  But  aside  from  the  lateness  of  the 
period  to  which  the  alleged  testimony  belongs,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  currency  of  the  Script- 
ure name,  even  at  that  late  period,  outside  of  the 
Christian  communities  in  the  East,  is  by  no  means 
80  fully  made  out  as  the  argument  requires.  It  has 
been  generally  thought  that  the  earliest  traces  of 
such  a  tradition  appear  in  the  14th  century  (see 
^b.  Res.  iii.  (JG,  1st  ed.). 

Some  wealthy  Catholics,  in  the  assurance  that 
Jicy  have  identified  at  length  the  geiuiine  spot, 
Have  recentl V  purchased,  at  ftn  exorbitant  price,  tlie 
jrouiid  of  the  old  "  castrum  Arncldi "  {Kubaibth), 
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and  are  converting  it  into  one  of  their  "  holj 
places."  (See  more  fully  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  July, 
1800,  p.  517.)  Rector  Zschokke  makes  it  evident 
enough,  tha.t'Ainu;ds  (Nicopolis),  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  cannot  be  the  N.  T.  village  of  that 
name.  Dr.  Sepp,  though  a  Cathohc,  rejects  this 
claim  in  behalf  of  Kubeibeh,  and  insists  that  Em- 
maus must  be  at  Kulonieh,  four  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  route  from  Rainhh  {Jerusalem  u. 
das  heil.  Land,  i.  52).  So  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volke» 
Jsr.  vi.  675  f.  The  Rev.  George  WiUiams  (art. 
Emmaus  in  Smith's  IHct.  of'  Geot/r.,  and  Journ, 
of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Pltil.  iv.  202-207)  fixes  the 
site  of  Emmaus  at  Kuriet  eU''  Enab,  from  two  to 
three  hours  distant  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Jaffa.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  307  f., 
540)  inclines  to  this  view.  —  In  a  volcanic  region 
like  Judaea  warm  springs  might  be  expected  to 
exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  disappear.  The  Em- 
maus of  the  N.  T.  (see  import  of  the  name  above) 
may  have  been  a  place  of  this  description,  the  sit« 
of  which  is  now  lost.  H. 

EM'MAUS,  or  NICOP'OLIS  {'Efx/xaoi/x; 
[Sin.  AiJ.iJ.aou,  Afjifxaovs,  etc. ;  in]  1  Mace.  iii.  40, 
[Alex.  A/j/j-aouv,  57,  -ov/j.\]  'Afj./j.aovs,  Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  4:  lEmmaum,  Ammaun]),  a  town 
in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  from  .Jerusalem, 
and  10  from  Lydda  {/tin.  Hieros. ;  Reland,  p.  309). 
The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T. ;  but  the 
town  rose  to  importance  during  the  later  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  wars 
of  the  Asmoneans.  It  was  fortified  by  Bacchides, 
the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Maccabaeus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  3;  1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It  was 
in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judas  Maccabaeus 
so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men,  as  related  in  1  Mace.  iii.  57,  iv.  3,  &c. 
Under  the  Romans  Emmaus  became  the  capital  of 
a  toparchy  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5;  I'lin.  v.  14). 
It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  "\'arus  about 
A.  D.  4.  In  the  3d  century  (about  A.  D.  220)  it  was 
rebuilt  througl]*the  exertions  of  .Julius  Africanus, 
the  well-known  Christian  vmter;  and  then  received 
the  name  Nicopolis.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  fre- 
quently refer  to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of 
neighboring  towns  and  villages  {Chron.  Pas.  ad 
A.  c.  223;  Reland,  p.  759).  Early  writers  men- 
tion a  fountain  at  Emmaus,  famous  far  and  wide 
for  its  healing  virtues ;  the  cause  of  this  Theophanes 
ascribes  to  the  fitct  that  our  Lord  on  one  occasion 
washed  his  feet  in  it  {Chron.  41).  The  Crusaders 
confounded  J'^mmaus  with  a  small  fortress  further 
south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road  now  called  Lalron 
(Will.  Tyr.  Hist.  vii.  24).  A  small  miserable  \\\- 
lage  called  Mm^msstiU  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  It  stands  on  the  western  declivity  of  a 
low  hiU,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  church. 
The  name  Emmaus  was  also  borne  by  a  \illage  of 
(ialilee  close  to  Tiberias;  probal)ly  the  ancient 
Hammath,  i.  e.  hot  springs  —  of  which  name  Em 
maus  was  but  a  corruption.  The  hot  springs  still 
remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  him  as  giving  its  name  to  the  place 
{B.  J.  iv.  1,  §  3;  A7it.  xviii.  2,  §  3). 

J.  L.  P. 

EM'MER  ('Eu^i^;  [Vat.  Efinp:]  Semmeri), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21.      [Immer.] 

EM'MOR  (Rec.  Text  with  E,  'E/xfidp;  Lachm. 
[Tisch.  and  Treg.]  with  A  B  C  D   [and  Sin.], 
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'Efnuip'  Emmor),  the  father  of  Sychem  (Acts  vii. 
16).     [IIamor.] 

♦ENABLED  translates  (A.  V.)  ivSvm/^d!,- 
(TttfTi  (I  lull.  i.  12):  "I  thank  Christ  .Ifsus  our 
lyijrd,  who  hatli  emibUd  nie,"  <tc.,  i.  e.,  as  the 
(ireek  construction  shows,  qualified  me,  or  made 
ine  ahle,  so  as  to  he  fitted  for  the  apostohc  work. 
This  is  an  older  sense  of  "  enal^lcd,"  like  the  1  rcncli 
habillcr.  See  Eastwood  and  W v\'^\\i' &  Bibk  \\'iinl- 
Buok,  p.  173.  11. 

*  ENA'JIM  (more  correctly  Enayi.m  = 
C^?"^!^)  is  the  marginal  reading  of  the  A.  V.  for 
"an  open  place"  in  the  te.xt  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14). 
See  next  article  below.  Modern  scholars  generally 
(Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Tuch,  Knobel,  Keil)  regard  the 
LXX.  as  right  here  (AiVai/),  and  understand  that 
Tamar  placed  herself  "at  the  gate  (opening)  of 
Enajim,"  situated  "on  the  way  to  Timnath." 
The  same  word  recurs  in  ver.  21,  where  the  A.  \ . 
bas  "openly,"  but  the  proper  name  is  more  appro- 
priate there,  if  not  absolutely  required.  (See  iMr. 
Wright's  Book  of  Genesis  in,  Hebrew,  p.  100.)    The 

dual  endings  D^_"  and  D"  are  interchangealile 
(Gesen.  Ileb.  Gr.  §  88,  Kem.  1),  so  that  this  Ena- 
jim and  Enam  in  Josh.  xv.  3-4  may  he  and  no 
doubt  are  the  same.  H. 

E'NAM  (with  the  article,  U^'2X^  =  the  doubh 
epi'inff,  Gesen.  T/ies.  p.  1010  a:  Maiavi;  [Vat. 
-vei;]  Alex.  Hvaet/x;  [Comp.  Aid.  'Hvd'ijj. --l 
Enaim),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Shefil'ih 
or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
to\vns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol,  for  instance)  which 
are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very 
probably  the  place  in  the  "doorway"  of  wliicli 
Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her  father-in- 
law  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14).     In  the  A.  V.  the  words 

Pelhack  ennijlm  (D^S^l?  nHB)  are  not  taken  as 
a  proper  name,  but  are  rendered  "  an  open  place," 
lit.  "  the  doorway  of  Enayim,"  or  the  double  spring, 
a  translation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  {rah  irvKais 
hlvdv)  and  now  generally.  In  Josh.  xv.  34,  for 
"  Tappuah  and  Elam,"  the  Pcshito  has  "  rathucli- 
Elani,"  which  supports  the  identification  suggested 
above.     [Ain.]  G. 

E'NAN  (l^"*^  [rich  in  fountnins]:  Aivdv- 
Ennn).  .\hira  ben-lCnan  was  "prince"  of  the 
tribe  of  Naplitali  at  tlie  time  of  the  numbering  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15,  [ii. 
29,  vii.  78,  83,  x.  27]). 

ENAS'IBUS  CEj/oo-i/Soj;  [Vat.  -o-ei-:]  Kli- 
asil'),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.     [Eliasiiib.] 

ENCAMPMENT  (npnr,  machdneh,  in  all 

places  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  mDHn,  tachum'illi, 
is  used).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  restini;- 
place  of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers  at  night" 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;  Gen.  xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  army  or  caravan  when  on  its  march 
(Ex.  xiv.  1!J;  Josh.  x.  5,  xi.  4;  Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8). 
Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  attained  to  the 
lignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments  were 
con.sequently  devoid  of  all  the  apjiliancas  of  more 
systematic  warfare.  The  description  of  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites,  on  their  march  from  Egypt  (Num. 
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ii..  iii.),  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject:  whatever  else  may  be  gleaned 
is  from  scattered  hints.  The  tabernacle,  corre- 
sponding to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary  en- 
campment, was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  arounii 
and  facing  it  (Num.  ii.  2),''  arranged  in  four  grand 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their 
standards  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2).  On  the  east  the 
post  of  honor  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  round  its  standard  rallied  the  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Zebalun,  descendants  of  the  sons  of  l.«ah.  On 
the  south  lay  lieuben  and  Simeon,  the  representar 
fives  of  Leah,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  the  son 
of  her  handmaid.  Ixachel's  descendants  were  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
To  this  position  of  I'^pliraim,  Mariasseh,  and  Ben- 
jamin, allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v.  14,  and  I's. 
Ixxx.  2.  On  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Naphtah,  the  children  of  Biihali,  and  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Gad's  younger  brother.  All  these  were  en- 
camped around  their  standards,  each  according  to 
the  ensign  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabeniacle,  and  with  no  standiu'd 
but  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar  wiiich  rested  over  it, 
were  the  tents  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The 
former,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at  their  head,  were 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  south  were 
the  Kohathitcs,  who  had  charge  of  the  ark,  the 
table  of  shewbread,  the  altars  and  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  Gershonites  were  on  the  west,  and 
when  on  the  march  carried  the  tabernacle  and  its 
lighter  furniture;  while  the  Merarites,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  north,  had  charge  of  its  lie;ivipr 
appurtenances.  The  order  of  encampment  w.as 
preserved  on  the  march  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal 
for  which  was  given  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver 
trumpets  (Num.  x.  5).  The  details  of  this  .account 
supply  Frof.  Blunt  with  some  striking  illustnitions 
of  the  undesigned  coincidences  of  the  books  of 
Moses  (Uncles.  Coincid.  pp.  75-8G). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encamp- 
ment no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1  Chr..  ix.  18,  24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites  were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  (iod 
(Num.  V.  3;  Deut.  xxiii.  14).  AVith  this  object 
the  dead  were  buried  without  the  camp  (i.cv.  x.  4, 
h)\  lejiers  were  excluded  till  their  leprosy  departed 
from  them  (Lev.  xiii.  46,  xiv.  3;  Num.  xii.  14, 
15),  as  were  all  who  were  visited  with  loathsome 
diseases  (Lev.  xiv.  3).  All  who  were  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were  slain  in 
battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for  seven 
days  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  t'.aptivcs  taken  in  war  were 
compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside  (Num. 
xxxi.  19;  Josh.  vi.  23).  Tiie  ashes  from  the  sac- 
rifices were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at  an  ap- 
pointed place,  whither  all  uiideanness  was  removed 
(Ueut.  xxiii.  10,  12),  and  where  the  entmils,  skina, 
horns,  i&c.,  and  all  that  was  not  oiTereJ  in  sao- 


o  Whence  CITT    Tyy^iH  (rhinClh  hayijCm),  "  tlie        ^  Tlie  form  of  tlio  e«canii>mont  wiui  oTi.leiitly  ob 
wnplDg-Umo  of  aJy,"  t   e."the  evening,  .Ju.lg.  xlx.  ».  I  «»'»'.  """^  o"'  '1"'"^'  ""  "  "  ge-'crally  repment«l. 
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rifice  were  burnt  (Lev.  iv.  11,  12,  vi    11,  viii. 
17). 

The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without 
the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35,  36;  Josh, 
vii.  24),  as  did  the  burning  of  the  young  bullock 
for  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  12).  These  ciicum- 
gtances  combined  explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  and  John 
xix.  17,  20. 

The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  history.  The 
temple,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  was  still 
"the  camp  of  Jehovah"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  2;  cf.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  28);  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
David  were  "  a  great  camp,  Uke  the  camp  of  God  " 
(1  Chr.  xii.  22). 

High  ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
selected  for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were 
on  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible 
pass  (Judg.  vii.  1,  8).  So,  in  Judg.  x.  17,  the  Am- 
monites enCUmped  in  Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched 
in  Mizpeh.  The  very  names  are  significant.  The 
camps  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines  were  alternately 
in  Gibeah,  the  "  height  "  of  Benjamin,  and  the  pass 
of  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  3,  10,  23).  When 
Gohath  defied  the  host  of  Israel,  the  contending 
armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  3);  and  in  the  fatal 
battle  of  Gilboa  Saul's  position  on  the  mountain 
was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had  pitched  in 
Shuuem  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.  The  carelessness  of  the  Midian- 
ites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed  them  to  the 
night  surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  their  con- 
sequent discomfiture  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii.  8,  12).  But 
another  important  consideration  in  fixing  upon  a 
position  for  a  camp  was  the  propinquity  of  water ; 
hence  it  is  found  that  in  most  instances  camps 
were  pitched  near  a  spring  or  well  (Judg.  vii.  1 ;  1 
Mace.  ix.  33).  The  Israelites  at  Mount  Gilboa 
pitched  by  the  fountain  in  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix. 
1),  while  the  Phihstines  encamped  at  Apbek,  the 
name  of  which  indicates  the  existence  of  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  which  rendered  it  a 
favorite  place  of  encampment  (1  Sam.  iv.  1;  1  K. 
XX.  26;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In  his  pursuit  of  the 
Amalekites,  David  halted  his  men  by  the  brook 
Besor,  and  there  left  a  detachment  with  the  camp 
furniture  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9).  One  of  Joshua's  de- 
cisive engagements  with  the  nations  of  Canaan  was 
fought  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  where  he  surprised 
the  confederate  camp  (Josh.  xi.  .5,  7 ;  comp.  Judg. 
v.  19,  21).  Gideon,  before  attacking  the  Midian- 
ites,  encamped  beside  the  well  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii. 
1 ),  and  it  was  to  draw  water  from  the  well  at  Beth- 
lehem that  David's  three  mighty  men  cut  their  way 
through  the  host  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
16). 

The  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  H  v337Q,  ma'- 

rialdh  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or  72 17^,  rrw^fjal  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  5,  7),  which  some,  and  Thenius  among  them, 
explain  as  an  earthwork  thrown  up  round  the  en- 
campment, others  as  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
baggage-wagons.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
points  merely  to  the  circular  shape  of  the  inclosure 
"onned  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  pitched  around 
their  chief,  whose  spear  marked  his  resting-place 
\1  Sam.  xxvi.  .5,  7),  and  it  might  with  propriety 
Oe  used  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  according  a.s 
the  camp  was  fixed  or  temporary.  We  know  that, 
n  the  case  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  jios- 
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43),  and  drew  about  it  a  line  of  cirouiLvallatiori 

(P.1^1  ddyek,  2  K.  xxv.  ]),  which  was  marked  b} 

a  breastwork  of  earth  (HvOXp,  nVsilldli,  Is.  bui 

10;  nbbb,  sol'liih,  Ez.  xxi.  27  (22);  comp.  Job 
xix.  12),  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  and  of  protecting  the  be 
siegers  from  their  sallies."  But  there  was  not  so 
much  need  of  a  formal  intrenchment,  as  but  few 
instances  occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought 
in  the  camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when  the 
attack  was  made  at  night.  Gideon's  expedition 
against  the  Midianites  took  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing (Judg.  vii.  19),  the  time  selected  by  Saul  for 
his  attack  upon  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  by 
David  for  surprising  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
17;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  33).     To  gn.ard  against  these 

night  attacks,  sentinels  (D''']pitI7,  shom'rim)  wer? 

posted  (Judg.  vii.  19;  1  Mace.  xii.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zahnunna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by 
Gideon  and  the  tiltimate  defeat  of  their  army  (Judg. 
vii.  19). 

The  valley  which  separated  the  hostile  camps  was 
generally  selected  as  the  fighting  ground  (^^ty, 
sadeh,  "the  battle-field"  (1  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.  15; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  upon  which  the  contest  was  de- 
cided, and  hence  the  valleys  of  Palestine  have 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  its  history  (Josh. 
viii.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33;  2  Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13,  Ac). 
When  the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the  place  of 

marshalling  (n!3"iyD,  m'j.\'irdcdh,  1   Sam.  xvii 

20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp  and 
baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii.  22,  xxx.  24).  The  beasts 
of  burden  were  pwbably  tethered  to  the  tent  pegs 
(2  K.  vii.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  15). 

The  nrinQ,  maclumeh,  or  movable  encamp- 
ment, is  distuiguished  from  the  3^^,  matstgdb,  or 

n'*23,  n"<si6  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi.  16), 
which  appear  to  have  been  standing  camps,  like 
those  which  Jehoshaphat  established  throughout 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  2),  or  advanced  posts  in  an 
enemy's  country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17;  2  Sam.  viii.  6), 
from  which  skirmishing  parties  made  their  preda- 
tory excursions  and  ravaged  the  crops.  It  was  in 
resisting  one  of  these  expeditions  that  Shammah 
won  himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  12).     Machaneh  is  still  further  distinguished 

from  ~1H3X3,  mibhtsar,  "a  fortress"  or  "walled 
T  :    •  '  ' 

town"  (Num.  xiii.  19). 

Camps  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  name 
of  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  among 
ourselves  (cf.  Chester,  Grantchealer,  &c.).  Ma- 
haneh-Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25)  was  so  called  from  the 
encampment  of  the  Danites  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xviii.  12.  [Mahanaim.]  The  more  important 
camps  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  10,  ix.  6)  and  Shiloh 
(Josh,  xviii.  9;  Judg.  xxi.  12,  19)  left  no  such  im- 
press; the  military  traditions  of  these  places  were 


a  The  Chaldee  renders  nb337Q  (1  S.im.  xvii.  20 
TT  :   - 

and  p^'l  (2  K.  xxv.  1)  by  the  same  word,  D'^p13 
«ible,  surrounded  the'  place  attacked  (1  Jlacc.  xiii.  '  "■■  ^'^"Ip"]?,  the  Greek  xapaKwua. 
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eclipsed  by  the  greater  splendor  of  the  religious 
issociations  which  surrounded  them. 

W.  A.  W. 

ENCHANTMENTS.        1.     D^'^jb,      or 

n^'tpn^,  Ex.  vii.  11,  22,  viii.  7:  <papixaKlai,  LXX. 
(Grotius  compares  tlie  word  with  the  Greeiv  Atroi) ; 
secret  arts,  from  !I'i  V,  io  cover ;  though  others  in- 
correctly connect  it  with  tOH  V,  a  flame,  or  the 
glitterinr^  blade  of  a  sword,  as  though  it  implied  a 
sort  of  dazzling  clieironomy  which  deceives  specta- 
tors. Several  \ersions  render  the  word  by  ''  whis- 
perings," insusurrdtiones,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  various 
means  (some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  quasi-scien- 
tific character)  by  which  the  Egyjitian  Chartuni- 
mim  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  D'^DK.'?  :  (papfxaKelai,  (pdpfjLaKa,  LXX.  (2 
K.  ix.  22;  Mic.  v.  12;  Nah.  iii.  4):  vencjicin,  mnh- 
Jicia,  Vulg. ;  "  nialeficoe  artes,"  "  prsestigise," 
"muttered  spells."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  iiraoiSai,  as  in  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  certain  formuloe  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  aivmina  to 
evoke  the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  Sa- 
luvnul.  iii.  9),  others  to  devote  iiostile  armies  ((V/.), 
others  to  raise  the  dead  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  xi.  15; 
Senec.  (Edip.  547),  or  bind  tiiegods  {^iafxol  dewv) 
and  men  (^Esch.  Fur.  3^1),  and  even  influence  the 
heavenly  bodies  (Ov.  Mil.  vii.  207  ff.,  xii.  2G3; 
"  Te  quoque  Luna  traho,"  Virg.  L'cl.  viii.,  yEn.  iv. 
489;  Hor.  L'pnd.  v.  15).  They  were  a  recognized 
part  of  ancient  medicine,  even  among  the  Jews, 
who  regarded-certaiu  sentences  of  the  Law  as  effica- 
cious in  healing.  The  Greeks  used  them  as  one 
of  the  five  chief  resources  of  pharmacy  (Find. 
Pyt/i.  iii.  8,  9;  .Soph.  AJ.  582),  especially  in  obstet- 
rics (I'lat.  Tlieiel.  p.  145)  and  mental  diseases 
(Galen  de  Sanilal.  tuenda,  i.  8).  Homer  meiitions 
them  as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  ( Od.  xLx. 
45G),  and  Cato  even  gives  a  charm  to  cure  a  dis- 
jointed limb  {de  Re  Rust.  IGO;  cf.  I'lin.  If.  N. 
ixviii.  2).  The  belief  in  charms  is  still  all  but 
universal  in  uncivilized  nations;  see  Lane's  Mod. 
E(jiipt.  i.  300,  306,  i-c,  ii.  177,  &c. ;  Heeckman's 
VoyiKje  to  Borneo,  ch.  ii.;  Meroller's  Congo  in 
Pinkerton's  Voyages,  xvi.  221,  273;  Hue's  Cliimi, 
I.  223,  ii.  320;  Taylor's  Nno  Zeidand,  and  Liv- 
ingstone's Ajrica,  passim,  &c. ;  and  hundreds  of 
Bucii  remedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  etfica^ 
cious  among  the  uneducated. 

3.  D^tt'nb,  Eccl.  X.  11:  ^^tevpiafi6s,  LXX.; 
from  ti^n^.  This  word  is  especially  used  of  the 
rharniing  of  serpents,  Jcr.  viii.  17  (cf.  I's.  Iviii.  5; 
Elcclus.  xii.  13;  Eccl.  x.  11;  Luc.  ix.  891  — a  par- 
allel to  ''cantando  rumpitur  ansuis,"  and  "  Viper- 
eas  rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces,"  Ov.  Mtt.  1. 
c.).  Maimonides  {ile  Idol.  xi.  2)  exjircssly  defines 
an  enclianter  aa  one  "  wiio  u.ses  strange  and  mean- 
ingless words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly  of 
the  credulous.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one 
Mtter  the  words  before  a  serpent  or  scorpion  it  will 
do  no  harm"  (Carpzov,  Annot.  in  (itidirynum,  iv. 
11).  An  account  of  the  Marsi  who  excelled  in  tlilM 
»rt  is  frivcn  by  Augustiii  [nd  (leri.  ix.  28),  and  of 
vhe  I'Hvlli  by  Arnobius  {ml  Xfit.  ii.  32);  and  ttiey 
ire  alluded  to  by  a  host  of  other  authorities  (I'lin. 
rii.  2,  xxviii.  (i;    .F.linn,  //.  A.  i.  67;  Virg.  ./;'/(. 
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vii.  750;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495.  The/  were  called 
'OcptoStuKTat).  The  secret  is  still  understood  io 
tlie  East  (Laiie,  ii.  100). 

4.  The  word  C^L*"f^I3  is  used  of  the  enchant- 
ments sought  by  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  1.  It  prop- 
erly alludes  to  ophiomaiicy,  but  in  this  pbce  has 
a  general  meaning  of  endeavoring  to  gain  omens 
{th  <Tvvai.vTT]aiv  to7s  oloivots,  LXX.). 

5.  "13n  is  used  for  magic.  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.     It 

comes  from  "1?n,  to  himl  (cf.  KaraSfOj,  ^auKulvw, 
bannen),  and  means  generally  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring power  over  some  distant  olject  or  person; 
but  this  word  seems  also  to  have  l)een  sometimes 
used   expressly   of   serpent-charmers,    for    Ii.   Sol. 

Jarchi  on  Deut.  xviii.  11,  defines  the  "^50  "IS^H 
to  be  one  "  who  congregates  serpents  and  scorpions 
into  one  place." 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix.  20;  Is. 
xlvii.  9,  &c.),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is  al- 
most impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17;  2  C'hr.  xxxiii.  6), 
and  we  find  it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian  era 
(Acts  xiii.  G,  8,  viii.  9,  11,  -yoriTfia;  Gal.  v.  20 
l\ev.  ix.  21). 

Tlie  chief  sacramenta  dcemoniaca  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  circle,  dragon's  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  "  in- 
sane roots,"  like  the  henbane,  &c.  The  fancy  of 
poets,  both  ancient  and  modem,  has  been  exerted 
in  giving  lists  of  them  (Ovid  and  Hor.  U.  cc. ; 
•Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  1;  Kirke  White's 
O'ondoline ;  Southey's  Curse  of  Kehnma,  Cant, 
iv.  &c.).     [Amulkts;  Divination;  Magic] 

!<'.  W.  \. 

EN-DOR'  \pr  En'dor  (A.  V.)]  ("i'T]''??  [  J 

Ps-Lxxxiii.,  '^t^'^'Y^'S]  ^=  spring  of  Dor  \\.  e.  hnbi- 
tntion'\ :  '' h.fv'biip;  [in  1  Sam.,  Vat.  t\e\^wp;  Comp. 
''E.vZwp',  in  Josh.,   LXX.   om.:]   Endor),   a  pliice 

which,  with  its  "  daughter-towTis  "  (m33).  w.as 
in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and  yet  possessed  by 
Manasseh  (,Iosh.  xvii.  11).  This  was  the  case  with 
five  other  places  which  lay  partly  in  Asher,  partly 
in  Issachar,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of 
district  of  their  own  called  "  the  three,  or  the  triple, 
iXcphelli.'' 

I'jidor  was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  victory  over 
Sisera  and  Jabin.  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  the  tor- 
rent Kislion  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
huge  host,  but  it  was  emphatically  to  I'.ndor  that 
the  tradition  of  the  death  of  the  two  chiefs  at- 
tached itself  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  10).  Possibly  it  was 
some  recollection  of  this,  .some  fame  of  sanctity  or 
good  omen  in  Endor,  which  drew  the  unhapjiy  Saul 
thither  on  the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with  an 
enemy  no  less  hateful  and  no  less  de-structive  than 
the  Midianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Endor  is  not 
a','ain  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  was 
known  to  Euseliius,  wiio  describes  it  as  a  larire  vii- 
l.'i^e  4  miles  .S.  of  Talior.  Here  to  the  north  of 
.Iclivl  Duhy  (the  "Little  Hermon  "  of  travellers) 
the  name  still  lingers,  attached  to  a  consideralilf 
but  now  deserted  village.  The  rock  of  the  niotmt- 
ain,  on  the  slope  of  which  F.vdtir  stands,  is  hoi- 
lowfl  into  caves,  one  of  which  may  well  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  incantation  of  the  witch  (\'an  d« 
VcKle.  ii.  383;  L'ob.  ii.  .UK);  Staidey,  j).  34.-i).  I'lif 
distance  fron.  the  sIo]mks  of  (Jillioa  to  Endor  is  7  o- 
8  miles,  over  ditliciill  ground. 
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*  Endor  had  its  name  evidently  from  a  spring 
which  made  the  place  habitable  (Sim.  Oiwmast.  p. 
826) ;  and  it  is  found  that  one  of  the  caves  there  has 
now  "  a  little  spring  in  it,  the  water  from  which 
runs  down  the  hill ;  the  supply  is  small,  but  is  said 
to  be  unfailing"  (Porter's  Handb.  ii.  358).  For 
the  striking  manner  in  which  the  position  of  En- 
dor,  and  various  customs  of  the  people  at  present 
illustrate  the  account  of  Saul's  visit  to  the  necro- 
mancer, see  Thomson's  Land  ami  Book,  ii.  161. 
As  to  the  nature  of  that  transaction,  see  Magic. 

H. 

*  ENDOW  (from  dos,  a  dowry)  means  in  Ex. 
xxii.  16  to  furnish  with  a  dower  or  marriage-por- 
tion, though  the  expression  there  does  not  so  much 
translate  as  explain  the  Hebrew.  This  of  course 
is  the  meaning  also  in  the  marriage  service  of  the 
English  Church,  "  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  eiuloio."  "  Endue,"  a  different  form  only,  has 
this  sense  in  Gen.  xxx.  20.  H. 

*  ENDUE.     [ExDow.] 

*  E'NEAS.     [^NEAs.j 
EN-EGLA'IM    {D^^^TV^  =  spring    of 

two  heifers:  'EyayaWeifM;  [Vat.  Alex.  Evaya- 
\e(ju.:]  Engidliin),  a  place  named  only  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the  Dead  Sea;  but 
whether  near  to  or  far  from  En-gedi,  on  the  west  or 
east  side  of  the  Sea,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  text.  In  his  comment  on  the  passage, 
Jerome  locates  it  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan; 
but  this  is  not  supported  by  other  evidence.  By 
Bome  (e.  g.  (iesenius,  Thcs.  p.  1019)  it  is  thought 
to  be  identical  with  Eglaisi,  but  the  two  words 
are  different,  En-eglaim  containing  the  Aiii,  which 
is  rarely  changed  for  any  other  aspirate.  G. 

ENEMES'SAR  ('Ej/e/xfo-trapos,  "'Eveixeacrap, 
[etc.:  Salnvmasar'])  is  the  name  under  which 
Shalmaneser  appears  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  2, 
[13,]  15,  Ac).  This  book  is  not  of  any  historical 
authority,  being  a  mere  work  of  imagination  com- 
posed probably  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  earlier 
than  B.  c.  300.  The  change  of  the  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption —  the  first  syllable  Shd  being  dropped 
(compare  the  Bupalussor  of  Abydeni's,  which  rep- 
resents JVrtbopolassar),  and  the  order  of  the  liquids 
in  and  n  being  reversed.  The  author  of  Tobit 
makes  Enemessar  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into 
captivity  (i.  2),  following  the  app'irent  narrative  of 
the  book  of  Kings  (2'K.  xvii.  3-6,  xviii.  9-11). 
He  regards  Sennacherib  not  only  as  his  successor 
but  as  his  son  (i.  15),  for  which  he  has  probably  no 
authority  beyond  his  own  speculations  upon  the 
text  of  Scripture.  As  Sennacherib  is  proved  by 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to  be  the  son  of  Sargon, 
no  weight  can  be  properly  attached  to  the  historical 
statements  in  Tobit.  The  book  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  apocryphal.  G.  R. 

ENE'NIUS  CEj/rjye'oj  [(gen.  of  'Efnyfis"^); 
Vat.  Aid.  'E^'^i'tos;  Alex.  Ei/Tj^iou  (gen.  ?):]  £m- 
manius),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  who  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v. 
B).  There  is  no  name  corresponding  in  the  Usts 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

ENGADT)!  (eV  alyia\o7s;  [Sin.ca  eu  Ej/yaS- 
?ois;  Comp.  eV  TttSS^]  in  Cades),  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14.     [En-gedi.] 

EN-GAN'NIM  (C'Sn^y  =  Kpnng  of  gnr- 
iens).  1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah, 
uined  between  Zanoah  and  Tappuah  (Josh.  xv.  34). 
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The  LXX.  in  this  place  is  so  different  from  tJbe 
Hebrew  that  the  name  is  not  recognizable.  Vn!g 
^En-  Gannim. 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xix 
21;  'Udsv  KoX  To/j-fiw;  Alex.  7]v  Tavvifi;  [Comp. 
Aid.  ''Eyyavviix-^  En-Gannim);  allotted  with  its 
"suburbs"  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  29; 
Xly]y))  ypa/j./j.dTooV.  En-Gnnnim).  These  notices 
contain  no  indication  of  the  position  of  En-gannim 
with  reference  to  any  known  place,  but  there  is 
great  probabihty  in  the  conjecture  of  Robinson  (ii. 
315)  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Ginaia  of  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  xx.  6,  §  1),  which  again,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  survives  in  the  modern  .Jenin,  the  first 
village  encountered  on  the  ascent  from  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the  hills  of  the  central 
country.  Jenin  is  still  surrounded  by  the  "  or- 
chards "  or  "gardens"  which  interpret  its  ancient 
name,  and  the  "spring  "  is  to  this  day  the  charac- 
teristic object  in  the  place  (Rob.  ii.  315 ;  Stanley, 
p.  349,  note ;  Van  de  Velde,  p.  359 ).  The  position 
of  Jenin  is  also  in  striking  agreement  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Beth-hag-Gan  (A.  V.  "  the  garden- 
house;  "  Baidydv),  in  the  direction  of  which  Aha- 
ziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The  rough 
road  of  the  ascent  was  probably  too  much  for  his 
chariot,  and,  keeping  the  more  level  ground,  he 
made  for  JNlegiddo,  where  he  died  (see  Stanley,  p. 
349). 

In  the  lists  of  Levitical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Anem 
is  substituted  for  En-ganniai.  Possibly  it  is  merely 
a  contraction.  G. 

EN-GE'DI  C^"!?  I'^V,  the  fountain  of  the  hid: 
['A7k:££577s,]  "EyyaWi,  'Ej/yoSSi,  [etc. :]  Arabia 
^^iX^.  ..wa£:    \_En-gnddi'\),  a. town    in   the 

wilderness  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  02),  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (ELz.  xlvii.  10).    Its  original 

name  was  Hazezon-Tamar  ("HOFI  ^1!ilJn,  the 
pruning  of  the  pah n),  doubtless,  as  .Josephus  says, 
on  account  of  the  palm  groves  which  surrounded 
it  (2  Chr.  XX.  2;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14;  Joseph.  Ant. 
ix.  1,  §  2).  Some  doubt  seems  to  have  e.xisted  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era  as  to  its  true  position. 
Stephanus  places  it  near  Sodom  (Steph.  13.  s.  v.); 
Jerome  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ( Comm. 
in  Ez.  xlvii.);  but  Josephus  more  correctly  at  the 
distance  of  300  stadia  from  Jerusalem  {Ant.  ix.  1, 
§  2).  Its  site  is  now  well  known.  It  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  is 
a  rich  plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very  gently 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  water,  and 
shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  promontory.  About 
a  mile  up  the  western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  some  400  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain 
of  Ain  Jidy,  from  which  the  place  gets  its  name. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  the  temperature  is  81° 
Fahr.  It  bursts  from  the  limestone  rock,  and 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent,  fretted  by  many  a 
rugged  crag,  and  raining  its  spray  over  verdant 
borders  of  acacia,  mimosa,  and  lotus.  On  reach- 
ing the  plain,  the  brook  crosses  it  in  nearly  a 
straight  hne  to  the  sea.  During  a  greater  part  of 
the  year,  however,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  soil. 
Its  banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of 
Arabs,  who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this 
spot.""  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such 
a  climate  it  might  be  made  to  produce  the  rarest 
fruits  of  tropical  climes.  Traces  of  the  old  city 
exist  upon   the   plain   and   lower  declivity  of  th*" 
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moiintiin,  on  flic  south  bank  of  the  hrook.  Tliey 
are  rude  and  uninterestin<^,  consisting  nierelj'  of 
foundations  and  shapeless  heaps  of  unhewn  stones. 
A  sketch  by  M.  Belly,  taken  from  the  fountain,  and 
embracin;^  the  plain  on  the  shore,  and  the  south- 
west border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  will  be  found  in  the 
AtLis  of  Plates  to  De  Saulcy's  i'liy ','/<',  pi.  viii. 
A.  much  better  one  is  ^iven  under  Ska,  tiik  Salt. 

The  history  of  En-gedi,  though  it  reaches  back 
learly  4000  years,  may  be  told  in  a  few  seutencas. 
ft  was  immediately  after  an  assault  upon  the 
"Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Mazezoii-Tamar,"  that 
the  five  Mesopotamian  kings  were  attacked  by  the 
rulers  of  the  plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  comp.  2 
Chr.  XX.  2).  It  is  probable  that  the  fountmn  was 
always  c;illed  En-gedi,  and  that  the  ancient  town 
built  on  the  plain  below  it  got  in  time  the  same 
name.  Saul  was  told  that  David  was  in  the 
"  wilderness  of  En-gedi;  "  and  he  took  "  3000  men, 
and  went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  wWl  r/onU  "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  These 
animals  still  frequent  the  cliffs  above  and  around 
the  fountain;  the  Arabs  call  them  Beden.  At  a 
later  period  En-gedi  was  the  gathering-jjlace  of  tlie 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  IJerachah  (2 
Chr.  XX.  2).  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  usual 
route  taken  in  the  jiresent  day  by  such  predat<jry 
bands  from  Moab  as  make  incursions  into  Southern 
I'alesiine.  They  pass  round  the  southern  end  of 
Ihe  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road  along  its  western 
ghore  to  Ain  Jidy,  and  thence  toward  Hebron, 
Tekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects  of  plunder 
leem  most  inviting. 

The  vineyards  of  En-gedi  were  celebrated  by 
Solomon   (Cant.    i.    14);  its  babam  by  Josephus 
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{Ant.  \x.  1,  §  2),  and  its  palms  by  Pliny  —  "  En- 
gadda  oppidum  fuit,  secundum  ab  Hierosolymij 
fertilitate  palmetorumque  nemoribus  "  (v.  17;.  Bui 
vineyards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain-side,  and 
neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on  the  plain. 
In  tlie  fourth  century  tliere  was  still  a  large  village 
at  En-gedi  {Onuin.  s.  v.);  it  must  have  been 
abandoned  very  soon  afterwards,  for  there  is  no 
subsequent  reference  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  recent  habitation  (Porter's  IJamHook, 
p.  242;  Kob.  i.  507).  There  is  a  curious  reference 
to  it  in  ^landeville  (h'nrly  Trnv.  p.  179),  who  says 
that  the  disti'ict  between  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  "the  land  of  Dengadda"  (Fr.  d'  JLHt/ndila),  and 
that  the  balm  trees  were  "  still  called  vines  of 
Gady."  J.  L.  P. 

ENGINE,  a  term  exclusively  applied  to  military 

affairs  m  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  "I'^^^H  (2  <-'hr. 
xxvi.  lb)  is  its  counterpart  in  etymological  mean- 
ing, each  referring  to  the  intjenuilii  (engine,  from 
i)if/enium)  displayed  in  the  contrivance.  The  en- 
gines to  which  the  term  is  applied  in  2  Chr.  were 
designed  to  propel  various  missiles  from  the  walls 
of  a  besieged  town ;  one,  like  the  brdista,  was  for 
stones,  consisting  probably  of  a  strong  spring  and 
a  tulie  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  stone; 
another,  like  the  citapulta,  for  arrows,  an  enormous 
stationary  bow.  The  invention  of  these  is  assigned 
to  Uzziah's  time  —  a  statement  which  is  supported 
both  by  the  absence  of  such  contrivances  in  the 
representations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  warfare, 
and  by  the  traditional  belief  that  the  bnitsta  was 
invented  in  Syria  (L'liny,  vii.  56).  Luther  gives 
brustwchven,  i.  e.  "parapets,"  as  the  meaning  of 
the  term.     Another  war-engine,   with   which   the 


^ 
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Assyrian  war-engines,  ftom  Botta,  pi.  160. 


Hebrews  were  acquainted,  was  the  battering-ram, 

described  in  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  as  ^^^f^  ''H^;  ''*■•  a 
benliiif/  of  that  tohich  is  in  front,  hence  a  ram  for 
striking  walls;  and  still  more  precisely  in  Ez.  iv.  2, 

xxi  22,  a.?  "13,  a  mm.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
wa>  well  known  both  to  the  Esyptians  (Wilkinson, 
i.  .150)  and  the  Assyrians.  The  references  in  I'-ze- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  con- 
listing  of  a  high  and  stoutly  built  fVame-work  on 
four  wheels,  covered  in  at  the.  sides  in  order  to 
protect  the  men  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or 
two  |K)inted  weapons.  Their  apjjcarance  was  very 
lifferent  from  that  of  the  Koman  niies  with  which 
the  Jews  afterwards  l)Ccame  acquainted  (Joseph. 
h  ./.  iii.  7,  §  lit).  No  notice  is  taken  of  the 
huudo  or  the  nnva  (cf.  Ez.  xxvi.  i),   \'tdy.)\  but  it 


is  not  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  them  (cf.  Wilkinson,  i.  301).  The  marginal 
rendering  "  engines  of  shot "  (.ler.  vi.  C,  xxxii.  24; 
1"^.  xxvi.  8)  is  incorrect.  U'.  L.  B. 

ENGRAVER.  Tlie  term  ^'^T^,  so  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.,  applies  broadly  to  any  nrtifctr, 
whether  in  wood,  stone,  or  niet^U:  to  restrict  it  to 
the  niip-m-tr  in  Ex.  xxxv.  35,  xxxviii.  23,  is  im- 
proper: a  similar  latitude  must  be  given   to  the 

tenn  nri5.  which  expresses  the  operation  of  the 
artificer:  in  Zecn.  iii.  9,  ordinary  stone-cutting  is 
evidently  intended.     The  si>ecific  description  of  an 

ent/rnrer  was  75^  lZ7^n  (Ex.  xxviii.  II),  and 
his  chief  liusiness  was  cutting  names  or  devices  on 
rings  and  seaLj;  the  only  notices  of  er  graving  are 
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in  connection  with  the  high-priest's  dress  —  the 
two  onyx-stones,  the  twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre- 
plate  having  inscriptions  on  them  (Ex.  xxviii.  11, 
21,  36).  The  previous  notices  of  signets  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18,  xli.  42)  iuiply  engraving.  The  art  was 
widely  spread  throughout  tlie  nations  of  antiquity, 
particularly  among  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  i.  78; 
Wilkinson,  iii.  373),  the  ^Ethiopians  (Her.  vii.  69), 
and  the  Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  Indien,  ii.  122). 

W.  L.  B. 

EN-HAD'DAH  (H^n-'J''!?  =  sharp,  or 
sunft  spring,  Gesen. :  Ai/xapeK',  Alex,  nv  ASSo: 
[Jinhadda] ),  one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of 
Issachar  named  next  to  En-gannim  (Josh.  xix.  21). 
Van  de  Velde  (i.  315)  would  identify  it  with  Aiii- 
ffnud  on  the  western  side  of  Carmel,  and  about  2 
miles  only  from  the  sea.  [See  also  Thomson,  LaTid 
and  Book,  ii.  248.]  But  this  is  surely  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  rather  in  Asher 
or  Manasseh.  G. 

EN-HAK-KOIIE  [A.  V.  En-hakkore] 
(Snipn  ^*'V  =  ihe  spring  of  the  crier:  Trr]yr] 
Tov  iiriKaXovfXfi'ov ;  [Alex.  €7riK\rjTos :  fo'iis  invo- 
cantis] ),  the  spring  which  burst  out  in  answer  to 
the  "cry"  of  Samson  after  his  exploit  with  the 
jaw-bone    (Judg.  xv.  19).     The   name   is   a   pun 

founded  on  the  word  in  verse  18,  yikra  (S^|7^, 
A..  V.  "he  called").  Tlie  word  Maktesh,  which 
in  the  story  denotes  the  "  hollow  place"  (literally, 
the  "mortar")  in  the  jaw,  and  also  that  for  the 
"jaw  "  itself,  Lechi,  are  both  names  of  places.  Van 
de  Velde  {}femoir,  p.  343)  endeavors  to  identify 
Lechi  with  Tell-el-Lekiyeh  4  miles  N.  of  Beer-sheba, 
and  En-hakkore  with  the  large  spring  between  the 
Tell  and  Khewelfth.  But  Sambon's  adventures 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  circle, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  extending  them  to  a 
distance  of  some  30  miles  from  Gaza,  which  Lekiyeli 
is,  even  in  a  straight  line.     [Lechi.]  G. 

EN-HA'ZOR  ("iV^n  X'V  =  spring  of  the 
villfige:  iryiy^  'Aa6p'-  Enhasm-),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities  "  in  the  inheritance  of  Naphtali,  distinct  from 
Hazor,  named  between  Edrei  and  Iron,  and  ap- 
parently not  far  from  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  It 
has  not  yet  been  identified.  G. 

EN-MISH'PAT  (ti2Qt?7a  )''>V  [fountain  of 
judgment]  :  j)  Tn\y7)  rrfs  Kpiaecos  ■  [_fons  Mis- 
phai]).  Gen.  xiv.  7.     [Kadesh.] 

E'NOCH,  and  once  [tmce,  1  Chr.  1.  3,  33] 
HE'NOCH  C?j'"13n  =  Chanoc  [initiated  or  ini- 
tiating, Ges. ;  teaching,  teacher,  Fiirst] :  Philo,  de 
Post.  Caini,  §  11,  fpfMnyeverai  'Ej/oix  X°-P^^  ""O"' 
'Efiix ;  Joseph.  ''Ayuxos  '■  Henoch ).  1.  The  eldest 
son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17  [Chanoch,  A.  V.  marg.] ), 
who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after  his  name. 
Ewald  {G<:sch.  1.  3-56,  note)  fancies  that  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  Phrygian  Iconium,  in  which  city 
a  legend  of  "AyvaKos  was  preserved,  evidently  de- 
ri\ed  from  the  Biblical  account  of  the  father  of 
Methuselah  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'IkSviov,  Suid.  s.  v. 
NayvaKos)-  Other  places  have  been  identified  with 
the  sit«  of  Enoch  with  little  probability;  e.  g. 
Anuchtn  in  Susiana,  the  ffeniochi  in  the  Caucasus, 
&c. 

2.   [Vulg.  in  Jude  14,  £'nocA.]  The  son  of  Jared 

{T^^.,  a  descent,  cf.  Jordan),  and  father  of  Me- 
thuselah (n^BP'^riD,  amanofarms{Vhilo,l.c. 
47 
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§  12,  MaOovcrdXe/i  f^airocTToK^  Oavdrov  (Gen.  T. 

18  ff. ;  Luke  iii.  37)).  lu  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (ver. 
14,  cf.  Enoch  Lx.  8)  he  is  described  as  "  the  seventh 
from  Adam; "  and  the  number  is  probably  noticed 
as  convejdng  the  idea  of  divine  completioi  and  rest 
(cf.  August,  c.  Faust,  xii.  14),  while  Enoch  was 
himself  a  type  of  perfected  humanity,  "  a  man  raised 
to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while  angels  fell  to  earth 
by  transgression"  (Iren.  iv.  16,  2).  The  other 
numbers  connected  with  his  history  appear  too 
symmetrical  to  be  without  meaning.  He  was  bom 
when  Jared  wa^s  102  (9x6x3)  years  old,  and 
after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  in  his  65th 
(5x64-7)  year  he  lived  300  years.  From  the 
period  of  365  years  assigned  to  his  hfe,  Ewald  (i. 
350),  with  very  Uttle  probability,  regards  him  as 
"the  god  of  the  new-year,"  but  tlie  number  may 
have  been  not  without  influence  on  the  later  tradi- 
tions which  assigned  to  Enoch  the  discovery  of  the 
science  of  astronomy  {affTpoKoyia,  Eupolemus  ap. 
Euseb.  Prap.  Ev.  ix.  17,  where  he  is  identified 
with  Atlas).  After  the  birth  of  Methuselah  it  is 
said  (Gen.  v.  22-24)  that  Enoch  "  walked  with  God 
300  years  .  .  .  and  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him" 

(nrZV;  fiereeriKey,  LXX.  (here  only) :  iulit,  Vulg.). 

The  phrase  "walked  with  God  "  (Tljf?  "n^Hjin 

D"^n7Hn)    is    elsewhere    only    used    of    Noah 

'  ■.■•,,T  •' 

(Gen.  vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  &c.),  and  is  to  be 
explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  in  immediate 
converse  with  the  spiritual  world  (Enoch  xii.  2, 
"  AH  his  action  was  with  the  holy  ones,  and  with 
the  watchers  during  his  life  ").  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  Enoch  in  the  0.  T.,  but  in  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  (xlix.  14)  he  is  brought  forward  as  one  of  the 
peculiar  glories  {ovSe  eh  eKTio-Or)  oios  'E.)  of  the 
Jews,  for  he  was  taken  up  {aye\r}(()6ri,  Alex. 
/i€T6Te0rj)  from  the  earth.  "  He  pleased  the  I>ord 
and  was  translated  [into  Paradise,  Vulg.]  being  a 
pattern  of  repentance"  (Ecclus.  xliv.  16).  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and  issue  of 
Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  "  By  faith  Enoch 
was  translated  (^uerereSTj,  translatus  est,  Vulg.1 
that  he  should  not  see  death  ...  for  before  his 
translation  {fieTaSeaiois)  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God."  The  contrast  to  this  divine 
judgment  is  found  in  the  constrained  words  of 
Josephus :  "  Enoch  departed  to  the  Deity  {aye- 
X<iipri(Te  TTphs  Th  6e7oy),  whence  [the  sacred  writers] 
have  not  recorded  his  death  "  {Ant.  i.  3,  §  4). 

The  Biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fruitful 
source  of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theolo- 
gians disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to  which 
he  was  removed ;  whether  it  was  to  paradise  or  to 
the  immediate  presence  of  God  (cf.  Feuardentius 
ad  Jren.  v.  5),  though  others  more  wisely  declined 
to  discuss  the  question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T. 
p.  758).  On  other  points  there  was  greater  una- 
nimity. Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers  com- 
monly coupled  Enoch  and  IQijah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  of  a  true  human  existence  in  glory  (Iren. 
iv.  5,  1 ;  Tertull.  de  Resurr.  Cam.  58 ;  Hieron.  c. 
Joan.  Hierosol.  §§  29,  32,  pp.  437,  440);  and  the 
voice  of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost 
unanimous  in  regarding  them  as  "the  two  wit- 
nesses "  (Rev.  xi.  3  ff.)  who  should  fall  before  "  the 
beast,"  and  afterwards  be  raised  to  heaven  before 
the  great  judgment  (Hippol.  Frag,  in  Dan.  xxii. ; 
de  Antichr.  xliii. ;  Cosmas  Indie,  p.  75,  ap.  Thilo, 
KXTo.  Ti]y  4KK\7]Ci.a<TTLK)iv  TrapaSoffiv',  TertuU.  Ue 
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Attima,  59;  Ainbros.  in  Psdlm.  xlv.  4;  Evang. 
Sicod.  c.  XXV.  on  which  Thilo  has  ahnost  exhausted 
the  question:  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  p.  7U5  f.)-  This 
belief  removed  a  serious  difficulty  which  was  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  their  translation ;  for  thus  it  was 
made  clear  that  they  would  at  last  discharge  the 
common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity,  from  which 
they  were  not  exempted  by  their  glorious  removal 
from  the  earth  (Tertull.  de  Aniind,  1.  c. ;  August. 
Oj).  imp.  c.  J  til.  vi.  30). 

In  later  times  Enoch  was  celebrated  as  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy  (Euseb. 
Pnep.  Kv.  ix.  17).  lie  is  said  to  have  tilled  300 
books  with  the  revelations  whicli  he  received,  and 
is  commonly  identified  with  Edris  (i.  e.  tht  Itarntd), 
who  is  commemorated  in  the  Koran  (cap.  19)  as 
one  "exalted  [by  GodJ  to  a  high  place"  (cf.  Sale, 
I.  c. ;  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  30  ff.).  But  these 
traditions  were  probably  due  to  the  apocryphal  book 
which  bears  his  name  (cf.  Fabric.  Cod.  jjseridep. 
V.  T.  i.  215  ff.)- 

Some  (Buttm.  Mythol.  i.  ITG  ff.;  Ewald,  I.  c.) 
have  found  a  trace  of  the  history  of  I'.noch  in  the 
Phrygian  legend  of  Annacus  {"AvvaKos,  Nai/vaKos), 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  lived  300  years, 
and  predicted  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  [Enoch, 
1.]  In  tiie  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3,  the  name  is  given 
as  Henoch. 

y.  The  third  son  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  A.  V.  Ilanoch  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  33,  A.  V.  Iltnoch). 

4.  [Vulg.  hi  1  Chr.  v.  3,  Enoch.']  'Ilie  eldest 
son  of  Keuben  (A.  V.  Hnnoch ;  Gen.  xlvi.  0 ;  Ex. 
vi.  14;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  from  whom  came  "  the  family 
of  the  Ilanochitea"  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 

5.  In  2  Esdr.  vi.  49,  51,  Knock  stands  in  the 
I^tin  (and  Eiig.)  Version  for  Btltenioth  in  the 
yEtluopic.  B.  F.  AV. 

E'NOCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  remains  of  that  early  apocalyptic 
literature  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  great 
prototype.  lYom  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range 
of  sjxjculation  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  received  in  the  first  aijes;  and  recent 
investigations  have  still  left  many  points  for  further 
inquiry. 

1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  Tlie 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude  (14,  15;  cf.  Enoch,  i.  9),  but 
the  words  of  tlie  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether 
he  derived  his  quotation  from  tnidition  (llofmann, 
Schiiflbtwds,  i.  420)  or  from  writing  {iTTpo<p7]Tev- 
aev  .  .  .  ''E.vliix  Ae'YWv),  though  the  wide  spread 
of  the  book  in  the  second  century  seems  almost 
decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition.  It  a[)- 
peiirs  to  have  been  known  to  .histin  (Apol.  ii.  5), 
Irenffius  {Adv.  Ihei:  iv.  10,  2),  and  Anatolius 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  32).  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Kclorj.  p.  801)  and  Origen  (yet  comp.  c.  Cels.  v. 
p.  2G7,  ed.  Spenc.)  both  make  n.se  of  it,  and  numer- 
ous references  occur  to  the  "writing,"  "books,"" 
and  "  words"  of  Enoch  in  tlie  Testaments  of  the 
XII.  Patriarchs,  which  present  more  or  less  resem- 
blance to  passages  in  tlie  present  book  (Fabr.  Cod. 
pstudep.  V.  T.  i.  101  ff.;  Gfri  rer,  Proph.  psewlep. 
p.  273  f.).  TertuUian  (De  Cidt.  Fan.  i.  3;  cf.  De 
Idol.  4)  expressly  quotes  tiic  book  as  one  which  w:us 
"  not  received  by  some,  nor  admitte<l  into  the  .lewisli 
(^anon  "  (in  ann.iriinn  .hidaiciini'),  but  defends  it  on 
account  of  ita  reference  to  (  lirist  ("  legimus  oinnem 
*crii>turam   n:difi«\.ioiii    habileni    divinitus    iuKpi- 
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ran").  Augustine  {De  Civ.  xv.  23,  4)  and  ao 
anonymous  writer  whose  work  is  printed  with 
Jerome's  {Brtv.  in  Pgalin.  cxxxii.  2;  cf.  Ilil.  aa 
Psalm.  1.  c. )  were  both  acquainted  with  it:  but 
from  their  time  till  the  revival  of  letters  it  was 
known  in  the  Western  Church  only  liy  the  quota- 
tion in  St.  Jude  (Dillniann,  Einl.  p.  hi.).  In  the 
Eastern  Church  it  was  known  some  centuries  later. 
Considerable  fnvgnients  arc  preserved  in  the  Cli~-> 
no(/r(iplii'i  of  (jeorgius  Syncellus  (c.  792  A.  !>.),  and 
these,  with  the  scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers, 
constituted  the  sole  remains  of  the  book  known  in 
Europe  till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Mean- 
while, however,  a  re()ort  was  current  that  the  entire 
book  was  preserved  in  Abyssinia;  and  at  length, 
in  1773,  Bruce  brought  with  him  on  his  return 
from  Egypt  three  MSS.,  containing  the  complete 
jEthiopic  translation.  Notwithstanding  the  interest 
which  the  discovery  excited,  the  first  detailed  notice 
of  this  translation  was  given  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy 
in  1800,  and  it  was  not  pubhshed  till  the  edition 
of  Archbishop  Laurence  in  1838  {Libri  Enoch 
versio  ^tliiopica  .  .  .  Oxon.).  But  in  the  inter- 
val Laurence  published  an  EngUsh  translation,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  which  passed  through 
three  editions  {The  Bmk  of  Enoch,  ic.  by  K. 
Laurence.  Oxford,  1821,  1833, 1838).  The  trans- 
lation of  Laurence  formed  the  b:isis  of  the  German 
edition  of  Hofhnann  {Das  Bach  Iltnoch,  ...  A. 
G.  Hoffmann,  Jena,  1833-38) ;  and  Gfri^er,  in 
1840,  gave  a  Latin  translation  constnicted  from 
the  translations  of  Laurence  and  Hoffmann  {Pro- 
phetce  veteres  pseudepiyraphi  .  .  .  ed.  A.  F. 
Gfri  rer,  Stuttgartia;,  1840).  All  these  editions  were 
superseded  by  those  of  Dillniann,  who  edited  the 
^Etliiopic  text  from  five  JISS.  {Liber  Henoch, 
yEthiopice,  Lipsiae,  1851),  and  afterwards  gave  a 
Gennan  translation  of  the  book  with  a  good  intro- 
duction and  commentary  {Das  Bach  Henoch,  .  .  . 
von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  Leipzig,  1853).  The  work 
of  DiUmanii  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of 
the  book.  Among  the  essays  which  were  called 
out  by  it  the  most  important  were  those  of  Ewald 
{Uber  des  Athiopischen  Baches  Ihnokh  Eij^stthuny, 
ic,  Gottingen,  1854)  and  Hilgenfeld  {Die  judische 
Apokahjptik,  Jena,  1857).  The  older  hterature  on 
the  subject  is  reviewed  by  Fabricius  ( Cod.  pstudep. 
V.  T.  i.  199  ff). 

2.  The  .Ethioi^c  translation  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  was  probaltly  made  about  the  same 
time  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  with  wiiich  it 
was  afterwards  connected,  or  in  other  words,  towards 
the  middle  or  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
general  coincidence  of  the  translation  with  the 
patristic  quotations  of  corresponding  passages  shows 
satisfactorily  that  the  text  from  which  it  wiui  derived 
was  the  same  as  that  current  in  the  early  Church 
though  one  considerable  jxissage  quoted  I'V  (.ieorg. 
Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book  (Dilhn.  p. 
85).  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  tiie  Greek 
text  was  the  original,  or  itself  a  translation.  One 
of  the  earliest  references  to  the  book  occurs  in  the 
Hel)rew  liayk  of  .J  abilees  (Dillm.  in  Y.\\:M's  .lahrb. 
1850,  p.  90),  and  the  names  of  the  angels  and  winds 
are  derived  from  .Vramaic  ri>ofs  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  230 
ff.).  In  addition  to  this  a  Hebrew  book  of  Enoch 
was  kno>vn  and  used  by  .lewish  writers  till  the 
thirteenth  century  (Dillm.  /•.'•'/  "  'vii.  1.  !H)  that 
on  these  grounds,  among  others,  many  have  siip. 
fKJsed  (J.  Scaligcr,  Laurence,  Hoffmann,  Dillmann) 
th.it  the  book  was  first  composed  in  Hebrew 
(.Vramiean).     In  such  a  case  uo  sirens  can  be  laid 
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ipon  the  Hebraizing  style,  which  may  be  found  as 
•veil  in  an  author  as  in  a  translator;  and  in  the 
»bsence  of  direct  evidence  it  is  diificult  to  weigh 
were  conjectures.  Ou  the  one  hand,  if  the  book 
had  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  it  might 
z^cca  likely  that  it  would  have  been  more  used  by 
[{alibinical  teachers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
WTiter  certainly  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Palestine,"  and  therefore  likely  to  have  employed 
the  populai"  dialect.  If  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew 
originjJ  be  accepted,  which  as  a  hypothesis  seems 
to  be  the  more  plausible,  the  history  of  the  original 
»nd  the  version  finds  a  good  parallel  in  that  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach.     [Ecclksiasticus.] 

3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  revelations  supjwsed  to  have  been  given  to 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  hfe,  and  are  designed  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of  Provi- 
dence. [Enoch.]  It  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
The  Jirst  part  (Cc.  1-3G  Dillni.),  after  a  general 
introduction,  contains  an  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of  the  judgment  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  the  giants,  their  offspring 
(6-16 ) ;  and  this  is  followed  by  the  description  of 
the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  |)rison  of  the  fallen  and  the  land  of 
the  blessed  (17-36).  The  second  part  (37-71)  is 
styled  "a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  consists  of  three 
"  parables,"  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  ,  The  first  parable 
(38-4:4)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future  bless- 
ings and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  further 
details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  second  (45-57) 
describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming  of  IMessiah 
and  the  results  which  it  should  work  among  "  the 
elect  "  and  the  gainsayers;  the  third  (58-69)  draws 
out  at  further  length  the  blessedness  of  "  the  elect 
and  holy,"  and  the  confusion  and  wretchedness  of 
the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  (hiid  pnrt 
(72-82)  is  styled  "the  Ixiok  of  the  course  of  the 
lights  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons ; 
and  with  this  the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Enoch 
closes.  The  fourth  part  (83-91)  is  not  distin- 
guished by  any  special  name,  but  contains  the  rec- 
ord of  a  dream  which  was  granted  to  Enoch  in  his 
youth,  in  which  he  saw  the  history  of  the  kingdoms 
of  God  and  of  the  world  up  to  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The  fflh  part 
(92-105)  contains  the  last  addresses  of  Enoch  to 
his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  former 
chapters  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest  exhor- 
tation. The  signs  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Noali  are  nest  noticed  (106-7);  and  another  short 
'•  writing  of  Enoch  "  (108)  forms  the  close  to  the 
whole  book  (cf.  Dillm.  Einl.  p.  i.  ff. ;  Liicke,  Ver- 
tuch  einer  vollsldnd.  Eitd.  &c.,  i.  93  ff.). 

4.  The  general  unity  which  the  book  possesses 
in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the 
work  of  one  man.     The  several  parts,  while  they 

re  complete  in  themsehes,  are  still  connected  by 
the  development  of  a  common  purpose.  But  in- 
ternal coincidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that 
iifferent  fragments  were  incorporated  by  the  author 
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into  his  work,  and  some  additions  have  been  prob 
ably  made  afterwards.  Different  "  books  "  are  men 
tioned  in  early  times,  and  variations  in  style  and 
language  are  discernible  in  the  present  book  To 
distinguish  the  original  elements  and  later  mter- 
polations  is  the  great  problem  which  still  remains 
to  be  solved,  for  the  different  theories  which  have 
been  proposed  are  barely  plausible.  In  each  case 
the  critic  seems  to  start  with  preconceived  notions 
as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  at  a  particular  time, 
and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his  prejudices. 
Hofmann  and  VVeisse  place  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work  after  the  Christian  era,  because  the  one 
thinks  that  St.  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an 
aiwcryphal  book  (Hofmann,  SchriJ'tbeweis,  i.  420 
ff.),  and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity 
altogether  from  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse, 
Evany elicnfrage,  214  ff.).  Stuart  (Amencan  Bibl. 
Repos.  1840)  so  far  anticipated  the  argument  of 
Weisse  as  to  regard  the  Christology  of  the  book  as 
a  clear  sign  of  its  post-Christian  origin.  Ewald, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  picks  out  the  dif- 
ferent elements  with  a  daring  confidence,  and  leaves 
a  result  so  compUcated  that  no  one  can  accept  it  in 
its  details,  while  it  is  chai'acterized  in  its  great 
features  by  masterly  judgment  and  sagacity.  He 
places  the  composition  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
book  at  various  intervals  between  144  b.  c.  and 
cLr.  120  B.  c,  and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed 
its  present  form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
before  Christ.  Liicke  (2d  ed.)  distmguishes  two 
great  parts,  an  older  part  including  cc.  1-36,  and 
72-105,  which  he  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Maccabeean  struggle,  and  a  later,  cc.  37-71,  which 
he  assigns  to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the 
Great  (141,  &c.).  He  supposes,  however,  that  later 
interpolations  were  made,  without  attempting  to 
ascertain  their  date.  Dillmann  upholds  more  de- 
cidedly the  unity  of  the  book,  and  assigns  the  chief 
part  of  it  to  an  Arams&an  wxiter  of  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus  (c.  110  b.  c).  To  this,  according 
to  him,  "  historical  "  and  "  Noachian  additions" 
were  made,  probably  in  the  Greek  translation  (Eint. 
p.  lii.).  Kistlin  (quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  p.  96,  Ac.) 
assigns  cc.  1-16,  21-36,  72-10.5,  to  about  110  b.  c; 
cc.  37-71  to  c.  B.  c.  100-64;  and  the  "  Xoachiau 
additions"  and  c.  108  to  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great.  Hilgenfeld  himself  places  the  original  book 
(cc.  1-16;  20-36;  72-90;  91,  1-19;  93;  94-105) 
about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
Christ  (a.  a.  0.  p.  145  n.).  This  book  he  supposes 
to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
writer  who  lived  between  the  times  "  of  Saturninus 
and  Marcion "  (p.  181),  who  added  the  chief 
remaining  portions,  including  the  great  ^lessianic 
section,  cc.  37-71.  In  the  face  of  the.se  conflicting 
theories  it  is  evidently  im[X)ssible  to  dogmatize,  and 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  conclusive  reasoning. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Ajwcalyptic  histories  (cc. 
56,  57;  8.3-90),  ou  which  the  chief  stress  is  laid 
for  fixing  the  date  of  the  book,  involves  necessarily 
minute  criticism  of  details,  which  belongs  rather 
to  a  commentary  than  to  a  general  introduction; 
but  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  Hilgenfeld 
and  .lost  {Gesck.  d.  Jud.  ii.  218  n.),  the  whole 
book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  origin. 
Some  inconsiderable  interpolations  may  have  been 
made  in  successive  translations,  and  large  fragments 
of  a  much  earUer  date  were  undoubtedly  incor- 


a  The  astronomical  calculations  by  which  Laurence  '•  neigh borhood  of  thr    Caspian  are  Incouc'usive. 
ndeavore'l   Cr    fix   the  locality  of  the  writer  in    the    Dillm.  p.  li. 
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porated  into  the  work,  but  as  a  whole  it  may  be 
regarded  as  describing  an  important  phase  of  Jewish 
opijiion  shortly  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

5.  In  doctrine  the  book  of  Enocli  exhibits  a 
great  advance  of  thought  within  tlie  limits  of  rev- 
elation in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge. 
The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt  to 
retluce  the  scattered  images  of  the  O.  T.  to  a 
physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man, 
of  the  temporary  triumph  and  final  discomfiture 
of  the  oppressors  of  God's  people,  carries  out  uito 
elaborate  deUiil  the  pregnant  images  of  Daniel. 
The  figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  majestic 
dignity  as  "the  Son  of  God"  (c.  105,  2  only), 
"  whose  name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made  " 
(48,3),  and  who  existed  "aforetime  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God"  (G2,  C;  cf.  Laurence,  Prcl.  Diss.  h. 
f.).  And  at  the  same  time  his  human  attributes 
as  "  the  son  of  man,"  "  the  son  of  woman  "  (c.  02, 
5  only),  "the  elect  one,"  "the  righteous  one," 
"  the  anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  no- 
tice. The  mysteries  of  the  siiiritual  world,  the 
connection  of  angels  and  men,  the  classes  and  min- 
istries of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan 
(40,  7;  05,  6),  and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the 
doctrines  of  resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal 
punisimient  (c.  22,  cf.  Dillm.  p.  xix.),  are  dwelt 
upon  with  growing  earnestness  as  the  horizon  of 
speculation  was  extended  by  intercourse  witli  (ireece. 
but  the  message  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one 
)f  "faith  and  truth"  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  32),  and  while 
the  writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts  of 
Scripture,  he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  tcacliing 
of  the  prophets.  His  errors  spring  from  an  undis- 
ciplined attempt  to  explain  tlieir  words,  and  from 
a  proud  exultation  in  present  success.  I'or  the 
great  characteristic  by  which  the  l)Ook  is  distin- 
guished from  the  later  apocalypse  of  I'Lzra  [Esi>k.\s, 
2i)  Hook]  is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation 
by  which  it  is  pervaded. "  It  seems  to  repeat  in 
every  fonu  the  great  principle  that  the  world,  nat- 
ural, moral,  and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate 
government  of  God.  Hence  it  follows  that  there 
is  a  teiTible  retribution  reserved  for  sinners,  and  a 
glorious  kingdom  prepared  for  the  righteous,  and 
Me,ssiah  is  regarded  as  the  divine  mediator  of  this 
doul)le  issue  (c.  90,  91).  Nor  is  it  without  a  strik- 
ing fitness  that  a  patriarch  translated  from  earth, 
and  admitted  to  look  uiwn  the  divine  majesty,  is 
cho.sen  as  "  the  herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  judgment  to  a  people  who,  even  in  su(lt>ring, 
saw  in  tlieir  tyrants  only  the  victims  of  a  coming 
vengeance." 

C.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude, 
and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  book  itself,  the 
apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniforndy  and  distinctly 
sepanited  from  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Tertul- 
lian  alone  maintained  its  authority  (/.  c),  while  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews. 
t)rigen,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  CeU.  v.  207,  ed. 
S|)enc. ),  and  Augustine  (ile  Civ.  xv.  23,  4),  defini- 
tively mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned 
R.niong  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  Apostolic  t'on- 
(titutions  (vi.  10),  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Syiiiipnis  S.  ticripttirce,  Nicephorus  (C'redner,  Zur 
Gttch.  d.  Kan.  146),  and  Montfaucon  {Bibl.  Coii- 
Un.  p.  193). 

7.  Tiie  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  already 
Dotice<l  iticidentally.  The  (Jerman  edition  of  Dill- 
niann  places  witliin  tiie  reacii  of  the  student  all 
the  most  impf)rtant  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
Oook-    Special  points  are  discut^.scd  by  (ifriirer.  Das 
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Jahi/i.  d.  Beils,  i.  93  ff.;  C.  Wleseler,  DU  7< 
l\'oclien  des  Daniel,  1839.  An  attempt  was  madt 
by  the  Kev.  K.  Murray  {Enoch  restitutus,  &c. 
Lond.  1838)  to  "separate  from  the  Ixioks  of  Enoch 
the  book  quoted  by  St.  Jude,"  which  met  with 
little  favor.  B.  V.  \\. 

*  The  preceding  article  may  be  supplemente<) 
by  a  brief  notice  of  the  more  recent  literature  re- 
lating to  the  subject.  'J'he  essay  of  Kiisthn,  Utber 
die  KuUiehunij  des  Buclies  Henoch  (alluded  tc 
above),  appeared  in  Baur  and  Zeller's  Theul 
Jahvb.  1850,  xv.  240-79,  370-80;  comp.  Ewald, 
Jnhrb.  f.  Bibl.  u-iss.  viii.  182  ff.,  189  ff.  Dillmann, 
in  his  art.  Pseudejn(/riiphen  dts  A.  T.  in  Herzog'? 
lieal-Kncijkl.  xii.  309,  has  retracted  his  earlier 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Enoch,  excepting  the 
Noachian  fragments,  is  .substantially  the  work  of  a 
single  author.  He  is  now  convinced  that  it  is 
made  up  of  two,  if  not  tliree  other  books,  besides 
what  has  been  introduced  from  the  "  Noah-book  " 
in  ch.  liv.  7-lv.  2,  ch.  Ix.,  Lxv.-lxix.  25,  ch.  vi.-xvi., 
and  cvi.  f.  He  agrees  with  Ewald  in  regarding 
ch.  xxxvii.-lxxi.  (after  leaving  out  the  Noachian 
portions)  as  the  first  Enoch-book,  composed  about 
144  n.  c.  Volkmar,  in  the  Zeitschrifl  d.  devlschtn 
moryenl.  Cesellschnfl  for  1890,  xiv.  87-134,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  book 
altogetl  IT  new.  maintainini;  that  it  was  witten  at 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under  Bar-Cochba 
about  132  A.  !>.,  by  a  di.sciple  of  the  famous  Kabbi 
Akiba,  to  encourage  the  Jew?  in  their  rebelhon. 
He  finds,  however,  extensive  Christian  interpola- 
tions in  ch.  xviii.-lxx.,  cvi.  f.  Dilhnann  has  criti- 
cized Volkmar's  essay  in  a  brief  article  in  the 
same  Zei/schriJ'l,  xv.  Ill  ff.,  not  deeming  it  worthy 
of  a  very  elal)orate  refutation.  See  also  Ewald, 
Juhrb.  xi.  231  ff.  The  whole  question,  with  the 
connected  topics,  has  been  discussed  by  Hilgenfeld 
and  Yolkmar  in  a  succession  of  articles  in  Hilgen- 
feld's  Zeitschr.  f.  irins.  Thiol,  for  1800-03.  See 
also  on  the  book  I'Avald,  Utsch.  d.  \'olk-es  J  si:,  3« 
Ausg.  (1364),  iv.  455  ff.,  and  especially  Martiueau's 
article  on  the  Early  History  of  Missianic  Ideas, 
in  the  National  Jieriew  for  April,  1804. 

The  question  of  the  original  language  of  the 
book  is  discussed  very  fully  by  M.  Joseph  Halli'vi 
in  the  Joiu-wil  Asiati(/iie  for  April  and  May,  1807, 
pp.  352-95.  He  maintains,  it  would  seem  conclu- 
sively, that  it  was  composed  in  the  almost  Biblical 
Hebrew  of  the  Mishna  and  the  oldest  !Midrashim. 
The  article  conUuns  many  happy  elucidations  of  dif- 
ficult passages  in  the  book.  A. 

E'NOCH,  CITY.     [Enoch,  No.  1.] 

E'NON.     [/Eno.n.] 

E'NOS  (tt713S  [man,  especially  as  mortal, 
decaying]:  'Evds'  Enos).  The  son  of  Seth; 
properly  called  Enosh,  as  in  1  Chr.  i.  1  [A.  V.] 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  v.  0,  7,  9,  10,  11;  Luke  iii.  38). 

*  He  was  the  third  from  Adam  in  the  antedi- 
luvian genealogy.  That  he  wa-s  born,  had  ohildn^n 
(of  these  Caina.v  only  is  named),  and  died  at  the 
age  of  905,  is  the  sum  of  all  that  is  known  of  him. 
Tlie  A.  V.  takes  the  form  of  the  name  from  the 
LXX.  or  Vulg.  H. 

E'NOSH.  The  same  as  the  preceding  (1 
Chr.  i.  1)  [ajid  the  stricter  Hebrew  form,  instead 
of  Enos]. 

EN-RIM'MON  (V^S")  r?  [fimntain  oj 
pomei/rannli'sl:  Vat.  omits,  Alex,  fv  Pfftfiwv'.  vi 
in  Jiiinmon),  oi\e  of  the  places  which  the  men  of 
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udah  re-inhabited  after  their  return  fiwm  the  Cap- 
tivity (^eh.  xi.  29).  From  the  towns  in  company 
with  which  it  is  nientioued,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  name  is  the  same  which  in  the  earUer 
books  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  in  the 
separate  form  of  "  Ain  and  Kimmon  "  (Josh.  xv. 
32),  '-Ain,  Kemmon"  (xix.  7;  and  see  1  Clir.  iv. 
32),  but  in  the  LXX.  combined,  as  in  Nehemiah. 
[Ain,  2.]  G. 

*  Kaumer  suggests  that  En  or  Ain-Kimmon  may 
be  equivalent  to  Ain  and  Kimmon,  i.  e.  vh-tually 
two  places,  liimmou  and  a  Fountaui  or  Fountains 
in  the  vicinity  {Paldstiiia,  p.  220).  It  would  thus 
be  accounted  for  that  the  names  (as  stated  above) 
are  found  to  occur  either  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion. According  to  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p. 
344)  the  place  is  now  Um  er  Rummanirn,  (Mother 
of  Pomegranates)  between  EleutheropoUs  and  Beer- 
sheba.  There  is  a  copious  fountain  there  at  present, 
to  which  the  people  resort  from  a  wide  distance. 

H. 

EN-RO'GEL  (b;'")  y^'S  [fountain  ^nf  the 
fuller]:  wriy^  'Pa)yr]\'  Fons  Rogel),  a  sprmg 
which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  bound- 
ary-line between  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  Benjamin 
(xviii.  16).  It  was  the  point  next  to  Jerusalem, 
and  at  a  lower  level,  as  is  evident  from  the  use  of 
the  words  "ascended"  and  "descended"  in  these 
two  passages.  Here,  apparently  concealed  from 
the  view  of  the  city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  re- 
mained, after  the  flight  of  David,  awaiting  intelli- 
gence from  within  the  w.alls  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  and 
here,  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  '  close  to  ' 

(  V^W)  En-rogel,"  Adonijah  held  the  feast,  which 
was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt  on  the 
crown  (1  K.  i.  9).  These  are  all  the  occurrences 
of  the  name  in  the  Bible.  By  Josephus  on  the 
last  incident  {Ant.  vii.  14,  §  4)  its  situation  is 
given  as  "  without  the  city,  in  the  royal  garden," 
and  it  is  without  doubt  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
same  connection,  in  his  description  of  the  earth- 
quake which  accompanied  the  sacrilege  of  Uzziah 
{Ant.  is.  10,  §  4),  and  which,  "at  the  place  called 
Ejoge,"  *  shook  down  a  part  of  the  eastern  hUl, 
"  so  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and  the  royal  gar- 
dens." 

In  the  Targum,  and  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions, the  name  is  commonly  given  as  "  the  spring 

of  the  fuller"  (S"1^f2,  -.  P'*' ),  and  this  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
n.ime  —  Rngel  being  derived  from  Ragal,  to  tread, 
in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals  in  wash- 
ing hnen. 

In  more  modern  times,  a  tradition,  apparently 
first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  make  En-rogel 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  {Bir  Eyub),  below 
the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  HLnnom, 
and  south  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  In  favor  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Josh.  xv. 
7  the  name  of  Ain-Eyub,  or  "spring  of  Job,"  is 
given  for  En-rogel,  and  also  that  in  an  early  Jew- 
ish Itinerary  (Uri  of  Biel,  in  Hettinger's  Cijipi 
Eebraici)  the  name  is  given  as  "  well  of  Joab,"  as 
f  retaining  the  memory  of  Joab's  coiniection  with 


a  'Stanley  (S.  ^  P.  p.  501,  Amer.  ed.)  defines  En- 
toge.  as  "  Spring  of  the   Foot."     But  the  vocaliza- 

iion  saould  then  be  73"^,  and  not  731,  as  in  the 
Haaoretic  text.  fl. 
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Adonijah  —  a  name  which  it  still  retains  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Greek  Christians  (Williams,  Holt/ 
City,  ii.  490).  Against  this  general  behef,  som 
strong  arguments  are  urged  by  Dr.  Bonar  in  favoi 
of  identifying  En-rogel  with  the  present  "Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,"  Miw  Z77rtrtierf-X'a?'rt/ =  "  spring 
of  the  mother  of  steps  "  —  the  perennial  source 
from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied  {Land 
of  Promise ^x\.pp.  v. ).  These  arguments  are  briefly 
as  follows :  —  (1.)  The  Bir  Eyub  is  a  well  and  not  a 
spring  (En),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Fount- 
ain of  the  Virgin  "  is  the  only  real  spring  close 
to  Jerusalem.  Thus  if  the  latter  be  not  En-rogel, 
the  single  spring  of  this  locality  has  escaped  men- 
tion in  the  Bible.  (2.)  The  situation  of  the  Founts 
ain  of  the  Virgin  agrees  better  with  the  course  of 
the  boundary  of  Benjamin  than  that  of  the  Bir 
Eyub,  which  is  too  far  south.  (3.)  Bir  Eyub  does 
not  suit  the  requirements  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  It 
is  too  far  oflF  both  from  the  city,  and  from  the  di- 
rect road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan ;  and  is  in  fuU 
view  of  the  city  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  475),  which  the 
other  spot  is  not.  (4.)  The  martyrdom  of  St. 
James  was  effected  by  casting  him  down  from  the 
temple  wall  into  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  he 
wa.«  finally  killed  by  a  fuller  with  his  washing- 
stick.  The  natural  inference  is  that  St.  James 
fell  near  where  the  fullers  were  at  work.  Now 
Bir  Eyub  is  too  far  off  from  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very  well  have 
happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  (See 
Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  Apost.  Aye,  p.  333-34). 
(5.)  Daraj  and  Rogel  are  both  from  the  same  root, 
and  therefore  the  modern  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  one,  even  though  at  present  it  is 
taken  to  allude  to  the  "  steps  "  by  which  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Fountain  is  reached. 

Add  to  these  considerations  (what  will  have 
more  significance  when  the  permanence  of  Eastern 
habits  is  recollected)  —  (6.)  That  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  is  still  the  great  resort  of  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  for  washing  and  treading  their  clothes* 
and  also  —  (7.)  That  the  level  of  the  king's  gar- 
dens must  have  been  above  the  Bir  Eyub,  even 
when  the  water  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  —  and 
it  is  generally  seventy  or  eighty  feet  below ;  while 
they  must  have  been  lower  than  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  which  thus  might  be  used  without  dif- 
ficulty to  irrigate  them.  (See  Robinson,  i.  331 
334 ;  and  for  the  best  description  of  the  Bir  Eyub, 
see  "Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  489-495).  [Jerusa- 
lem.] G. 

*  In  reply  to  the  argument  by  Bonar,  adduced 
above,  and  in  support  of  the  theory  which  identi- 
fies Bir  Eyub  with  the  En-Rogel  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ers, these  considerations  may  be  urged.  (1.)  It  is 
both  a  well  and  a  spring.  During  portions  of  the 
rainy  season,  a  copious  stream  issues  from  its 
mouth,  and  when  it  ceases  to  overflow,  its  waters 
pass  off  by  a  subterranean  channel.  (2. )  The  nar- 
rative of  "the  martyrdom  of  St.  James"  [.J.vmes 
THE  Little]  above  referred  to,  diflfers  from  Jose- 
phus, and  is  partly,  at  least,  legendary ;  and  if  the 
incident  named  is  accepted,  the  "inference"  doe* 
not  follow,  nor  has  it  a  decisive  bearing  on  this 
question.  (3.)  The  narrative  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  17, 
suggests  no  difficulty.  It  implies  some  place  of 
concealment  near  the  spot.  That  the  locality  was 
1 . 

&  This  natural  interpretation  of  a  name  onl} 
slightly  corrupt  appears  to  have  first  suggested  itsolf 
to  Stanley  (S.  §•  P.  p.  184). 
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little  off  from  the  direct  road  would  be  favorable ; 
uid  its  being  outside  the  city,  yet  within  easy 
reach  of  a  inesseiiiier  from  it,  answers  all  the  re- 
quirements. (4.)  The  position  of  liir  I'.yiili  accords 
entirely  with  the  boundnry-liiie  between  Judali  and 
Benjamin,  .uid  that  of  tlie  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
does  not.  This  border,  coming  from  the  1  'ead 
Sea,  passed  up  the  Valley  of  llinnom,  south  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Biv  Kyub  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley  through  which  it  pas.sed,  while  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  is  on  a  hill-side,  several  hundred 
yai'ds  distant  from  its  natural  course.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  article  Jl■;l'.u>>ALK.^I,  Plate 
III.,  on  whicli  both  points  are  indicated,  he  will 
see  at  a  glance  how  inevita))ly  the  border  would 
toucli  the  former  point,  and  how  improbable  and 
unaccountable  would  be  the  detour  which  would 
carry  it  to  the  latter  point.  (5.)  This  theory,  if  not, 
Ets  Thomson  claims,  more  in  harmony,  is  certainly 
uot  less  so,  with  the  record  in  1  Kings  i.  9,  38,  41. 
(6.)  Other  reasons  in  its  favor  are  given  above, 
and  it  lias  commanded  the  general  assent  of  vis- 
itors and  writers,  from  Brocardus  to  Robinson. 

The  Bxr  Kyub  is  12.5  feet  in  depth,  walled  up 
with  large  square  stones  on  its  four  sides,  one  of 
which  terminates  aliove  in  an  arch.  The  work  is, 
evidently,  of  high  antiquity.  The  water  is  pure 
and  sweet,  but  not  very  cold.  A\'hen  it  passes  off 
beneath  the  surfaee,  it  issues,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  in  a  large  stream  some  forty  yards  below. 
See  Tliomson,  Land  .j-  Bwk,  ii.  y-28  f.        S.  W. 

*  ENROLLED  (Luke  ii.  1).  [Census; 
Taxin(;.] 

EN-SHE'MESH  (rr??K?-"J"'r  =  sprimj  of 
the  sun:  ■^  TrrjY);  rod  r]\iov,  trriy)]  Baidtrafxvs', 
[in  Josh,  xviii.,  Alex,  irrj-yn  Sa^ae:]  J-^vsemts,  id 
est,  Fons  Soils),  a  sj)ring  which  Ibrmed  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh. 
x\.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  of  licnjauiin  (xviii. 
17).  From  these  notices  it  apjjears  to  have  been 
between  the  "ascent  of  Adummin>  "  —  the  road 
leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  south  of  the 
Wady  Kill  —  and  the  spring  of  Kn-rogel,  in  the 
valley  of  Kedron.  It  was  therelbre  east  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  Blount  of  Olives.  The  only 
spring  at  present  ans'wering  to  this  position  is  the 
' Aiii-IImid  or  ' Aiii- (Jhot  —  the  •'  Well  of  tiie  A]X)s- 
tles,"  "  about  a  mile  below  liethany,  tlie  ti'aveller's 
first  halting-place  on  the  road  to  Jericho.  Accord- 
ingly this  spring  is  generally  identified  with  En- 
vShemesh.  Tiie  aspect  of  \-iin-llini,d  is  such  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  on  it  the  whole  day.  This 
Is  not  inappropriate  in  a  fountain  dedicated  to  tliat 
luminary.  G. 

ENSIGN  (03,  in  the  A.  V.  generally  » en- 
sign," sometimes  "standard;"  VllIT,  "standard," 
with  the  exception  of  Cant.  ii.  4,  "banner;" 
niN,  "  ensign  ").  The  distinction  between  these 
three  Hebrew  terms  is  sufliciently  marked  by  their 
respective  uses:  nes  is  a  su/nal;  deijtl  a  military 
itnndard  for  a  Inrye  division  of  an  army;  and  olh, 
the  same  for  a  siiKtll  one.  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, expresses  the  idea  which  "standard"  conveys 
to  our  minds,  namely,  njlnf/ ;  tlie  standards  in  use 
imong  the  Hebrews  probably  resembled  those  of 
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the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  —  a  figure  or  devicB 
of  some  kind  elevated  on  a  pole.  (1.)  The  notices 
of  the  nes  or  "ensign  "  are  most  frequent;  it  con- 
sisted of  some  well- understood  signal  which  was 
exhibited  on  the  toj)  of  a  pole  from  a  bare  mount- 
ain-top (Is.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3)  —  the  very  emblem 
of  conspicuous  isolation  (Is.  xxx.  17).  Around  it 
the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  an  enemy  (Is.  v.  20,  xviii.  3,  xxxi.  0), 
which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet  (Jer.  iv.  21,  Ii.  27);  or,  as  a  token  of  res^ 
cue  (I's.  Ix.  4;  Is.  xi.  10;  Jer.  iv.  6);  or  for  a 
pubhc  proclamation  (Jer.  1.  2);  or  simply  as  a 
gatheiing  point  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixii.  10).  What  the 
nature  of  the  signal  was,  we  have  no  means  of 
stating;  it  has  been  inferred  from  Is.  xxxiii.  23, 
and  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  that  it  was  a  flag:  we  do  not  ob- 
serve a  flag  depicted  either  in  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
representations  of  vessels  (Wilkinson,  iii.  211; 
Bonomi,  pp.  106,  1G7);  but,  in  lieu  of  a  flag,  cer- 
tain devices,  such  as  the  phoenix,  flowers,  <tc.,  were 
embroidered  on  the  sail ;  whence  it  appears  that 
the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail  bearing 
the  device,  was  the  nes  or  "ensign."  It  may  have 
been  sometimes  the  name  of  a  leader,  as  implied 
in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar  "  .leho- 
vah-nissi "  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It  may  also  have  been, 
as  Michaelis  {Stippl.  p.  1G48)  suggests,  a  blazing 


n  *  So  called  from  its  being  supposed  that  the  Apos- 
lien  of  Christ  may  have  nsted  there  in  their  Journeys. 

U. 


Egjptlan  Standards,  from  Wilkinson. 

torch.  The  important  jwint,  however,  to  be  oh- 
scrvefl  is,  that  tiie  ties  was  an  occasional  signal 
and  not  a  military  st.and.ird,  and  that  tUvnlum 
and  riitKi/iicniiy  are  impiicil  in  the  use  of  tiie  term, 
hence  it  is  appropriately  appUed  to  the  "  pole  "  on 
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which  the  brazen  serpent  hung  (Num.  xxi.  8), 
which  was  indeed  an  "ensign"  of  deliverance  to 
the  pious  Israelite;  and  again  to  the  censers  of 
Korah  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "sign  " 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Num.  xvi.  38). 
(2. )  The  term  degtl  is  used  to  describe  the  stand- 
ards which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Israelite  army  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2  fF.,  x.  14  ff.).  Some  doubt  in- 
deed exists  as  to  its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  regarding  it  not  as  the  stand- 
ard itseh',  but  as  a  certain  military  division  an- 
nexed to  a  standard,  just  as  vexillum  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  body  of  soldiers  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  70 ;  Liv. 
viii.  8).  The  sense  of  compact  and  martial  array 
does  certainly  seem  to  lurk  in  the  word;  for  in 
Cant.  vi.  4,  10,  the  brilliant  glances  of  the  bride's 
eyes  are  compared  to  the  destructive  advance  of  a 
well-arrayed  host,  and  a  similar  comparison  is  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  the  bridegroom  (Cant.  v. 
10);  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  Cant.  ii.  4,  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  "banner"  will  suit, 
and  we  therefore  think  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
correct.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  term  in 
Ps.  XX.  5,  as  both  the  sense  and  the  text  are  mat- 
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ters  of  doubt  (see  Olshausen  and  Hengstenberg,  in 
loc).  A  standard  implies,  of  course,  a  standard- 
bearer;  but  the  supposed  notice  to  that  officer  in 
Is.  X.  18,  is  incorrect,  the  words  meaning  rather 
"  as  a  sick  man  pineth  away;"  in  a  somewhat 
parallel  passage  (Is.  lix.  19)  the  marginal  version 
is  to  be  followed,  rather  than  the  text.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Hebrew  military  standards  is  quite  a 
matter  of  conjecture;  they  probably  resembled  the 
Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a  sacred  emblem  such 
as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  the  king's  name  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  294).  Rabbinical  writers  state  the  devices 
to  have  been  as  follows:  for  the  tribe  of  Judah  a 
lion ;  for  Reuben  a  man ;  for  Ephraim  an  ox ;  and 
for  Dan  an  eagle  (Carpzov,  Grit.  App.  p.  667);  but 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this.  As  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  consisting  of  three  tribes,  had  its 
standard,  so  had  each  tribe  its  "sign"  {oth)  or 
^  ensign,"  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians, 
i^mong  whom  not  only  each  battalion,  but  even 
each  company  had  its  particular  ensign  (Wilkin- 
»on,  I.  c.)  We  know  nothing  of  its  nature.  Tlie 
word  occurs  figuratively  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  4,  apparently 
ir  "Htereuce  to  the  images  of  idol  gods.    W.  L.  B. 


*  ENSUE  (like  the  French  ejisuare,  nhich  is 
from  the  Latin  insequor)  means  in  1  Pet.  .ii.  11.  to 
"  follow  after  and  ocerlake:  "  "  Let  him  seek  peace 
and  ensue  it."     It  has  no  longer  this  sense.    11. 

EN-TAPPU'AH  (n^Qrrr  ^  ^  s/jring  oj 
apple,  or  citron:  nrj-yri  QarpddO;  [Alex,  tj  -y?, 
QaOcpcoe-]  Fans  Taphiue).  The  boundary  of  Ma- 
nasseh  went  from  facing  Shechem  "  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  En-tappuah  "  (Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  prob 
ably  identical  with  Tappuah,  the  position  of  which 
will  be  elsewhere  examined.  [Tappuah.]  This 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Bkth-tappuah 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  G. 

*  ENTRANCE   TO   HAMATH.      [Ha- 

MATir.] 

*  ENTREAT  (written  also  "intreat")  is 
often  used  in  the  A.  V.  where  we  should  employ 
"treat,"  or  a  similar  expression,  as  in  the  phrases 
"to  entreat  well,"  "courteously,"  "spitefully," 
"shamefully,"  and  "to  evil  entreat-,  "  see  Gen.  xii. 
IG;  Acts  xxvii.  3;  Matt.  xxii.  6;  Luke  xx.  11; 
Acts  vii.  19,  &c.  The  simple  "treat"  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense  either  ui  the  A.  V.  or  in  Shake- 
speare. "  To  be  entreated  "  (A.  V.)  often  signifies 
"to  be  prevailed  upon  by. entreaty;  "  see  1  Chr.  v. 
20 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  1-3 ;  Is.  xix.  22,  &c.  A. 

EP^N'ETUS  [A.  V.  Epenetus]  ('ETraiVeTOS 
[praised  or  wortliy  of  praisel),  a  Christian  at 
Rome,  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  ,5,  and 
designated  as  his  beloved,  and  the  first  fruit  of  Asia 
(so  the  majority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  the  critical 
editors:  the  received  text  has  'Axa'i'aj)  '"ito  Christ. 
The  Synopsis  of  the  I'seudo-Dorotheus  makes  him 
first  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Justinian  remarks  that 
the  African  churches  do  not  recognize  him. 

H.  A. 

EP'APHRAS  CE7ro(J)pas  \l>->i-dy,  fascinat- 
iiif/] ),  a  fellovv-lalxsrer  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  men- 
tioned Col.  i.  7,  as  having  taught  the  (.'olossian 
church  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  and  designated 
a  faithful  minister  {StaKoyos)  of  Christ  on  their 
behalf.  (On  the  question  whether  Epaphras  was 
the  founder  of  the  Colossian  church,  see  the  pro- 
legomena to  the  epistle,  in  Alford's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, iii.  3-3  ft'.)  He  was  at  that  time  with  St- 
Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  12),  and  seems  by  the  ex- 
pression 0  e|  V/J.UV,  there  used,  to  have  been  a 
Colossian  by  birth.  We  find  him  again  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver.  23),  which  was 
sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to  the  Colossians. 
St.  Paul  there  calls  him  d  a-vuaixi^a^f^'rSs  fiov, 
but  whether  the  word  represents  matter  of  fact,  or 
is  only  a  tender  and  delicate  expression  of  Ep- 
aphras's  attention  to  the  Apostle  in  his  imprison- 
ment (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  13),  we  cannot  say. 

Epaphras  may  be  the  same  as  Epaphroditus,  who 
is  called,  in  Phil.  ii.  25,  the  apostle  of  the  Philip- 
pians,  and  having  come  from  Philippi  to  Rome  with 
contributions  for  St.  Paul,  was  sent  back  with  the 
epistle.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  and  among 
them  by  Grotius.  In  all  probability  the  name  Ep- 
aphras Ls  an  abbreriation  of  Epaphroditus :  but  on 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons,  the  very 
slight  notices  in  the  ^x'.  T.  do  not  enable  us  to 
speak  with  any  confide.ice.  The  name  Epaphro- 
ditus was  sufficiently  common:  see  Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
55;  Sueton.  Domit.  14;  Joseph.  Life,  §  76.  The 
martyrologies  make  Epaphras  to  have  been  first 
bishop  of  (yolossa;,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
there.  11.  A. 
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•  Though  Epaphras  and  Epaphroditus  may  \>e 
iifferent  lonus  of  the  same  uanie  (see  Winer, 
Realu:  i.  .l.'J  1 ),  the  probahility  is  that  in  the  I-:pist-les 
they  desi','nate  different  persons.  It  is  against  tlie 
•upposed  identity,  first,  that  J-Ipaphras  belonged  to 
Coiossne  (Col.  iv.  12),  and  had  come  tlience  to 
Koine  ((.'ol.  i.  7),  whereas  Epaphroditus  belonged 
to  riiilippi,  and  had  been  sent  thence  to  Home  with 
the  church's  contributions  for  Paul  (I'iiil.  ii.  '2.5); 
and,  secondly  (;is  the  foregoing  facts  indicate),  that 
Epaphras  had  his  circuit  of  labor  in  I'hrygia  or 
Asia  :Miiior  (Col.  iv.  13),  while  Epaphroditus  had 
his  circuit  in  Udrtheni  Greece  or  ]M;icedonia.  See 
Naander's  Pjhuizuny,  ii.  292  (1847).  Again,  Ep- 
iphras  was  Paul's  fellow-capti\e,  probably  in  a  lit- 
eral sense.  We  niay  infer  this  first,  from  his  being 
named  apart  from  Paul's  fellow-laborci-s  {ffvvfpyoi) 
at  Home  (Philem.  vv.  23,  24),  and,  secondly,  from 
the  subjoined  eV  XpicrT^  'I-qaou,  which  shows  in 
what  sphere  he  bore  that  character.  Jlejer  held 
to  the  figurative  sense  in  his  first  cd.  (1848),  but 
changes  to  the  other  in  his  third  (18G5).         H. 

EPAPHRODI'TUS  {'ETra<l>p6Siros,  Phil.  ii. 
25,  iv.  18).    See  above  under  Epapiikas.    U.  A. 

*  EPEN'ETUS,  Rom.  xvi.  5.  [Ep.enetus.] 
E'PHAH  (np">y  [darkness] :  r^cpdp,  [rci<t>d: 
Vat.  in  1  Chr.,  racpfp;  Alex,  in  1  Chr.  and  Is.,] 
rai(pap:  J\plia),  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Isai.ah  in  the  following  words:  "The 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  tliee,  the  drom- 
edaries of  .Midian  and  Ephah;  all  they  from  Shelia 
shall  come:  they  siiall  bring  gold  and  incense;  and 
they  shall  shew  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  All 
the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto 
thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee: 
they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar, 
and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory"  (Is.  Ix. 
G,  7).  This  passage  clearly  connects  the  descend- 
ants of  Epliah  with  tlie  Midianites,  the  Keturahite 
Sheba,  and  the  Ishmaelites,  both  in  the  position  of 
their  settlements,  and  in  their  wandering  habits; 
and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they  formed  a  tribe  be;vr- 
ing  his  name.  But  no  satisfactory  identification 
of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.      The  Arabic 

word  lfJu.£.  (Gheiifeh),  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a  town, 
or  village,  near  Bultitys  (the  modem  IJilbeys),  a 
place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  the  Sh.arkeeyeh, 
not  far  from  Cairo:  but  the  tradition  that  Ephah 
settled  in  Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  author- 
ity.    [Midian;  Sheba.]  E.  S.  P. 

E'PHAH  (np''r  [darkness]:  Tai^d:  Kpha). 
1.  Concubine  of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of  Judab  (1 
Chr.  ii.  4G). 

2.  Son  of  Jahdai;  also  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  47). 

E'PHAH.     [Measures.] 

E'PHAI   [2  syl.]   (foUowing  the  Ken,  '^?''y  ; 

Vut  the  original  text  is  '*D137=:OriiAi  [u-enry, 
'anr/ttid]:  and  so  LXX. 'lox^f';  [Alex.  n<^<i;  I'.V. 
Ci(t>('-]    Oplii),  a    Netophathite,  whose   sons  were 

Among  the  "  captains  (^"H^"')  of  '''c  forces  "  left  in 
Fudah  after  the  de|X)rtation  to  !Sal>yl()n  (.ler.  xl.  8). 
rhey  submitted  themselves  to  (H-<l:iliah,  the  Haby- 
tooian  governor,  and  were  apparently  massacred 
mui  him  by  Ishuiael  (xli.  3,  comp.  xl.  13). 


EPHESIAN8 

E'PHER  ("l??37  [a  calf,  young  rtniBkU] 
'Acpeip,  '0(pep;  [in  Gen.,  Alex.  Apep:]  Ophtr 
A'plnr),  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Mid 
ian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  not  mentioned  ir 
the  Bible  except  in  these  genealogical  pas.s:»ges 
His  settlements  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
probability.     According  to  Gesenius,  the  name  ii 

equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Ghi/r,  wAi,  signifying 

"  a  calf,"  and  "  a  certain  little  animal,  or  insect,  or 
animalcule."  Two  tribes  bear  a  similar  appella- 
tion, GMfdr  (  «Lft£. );  but  one  was  a  branch  of 

the  first  Amalek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaelite  Kina- 
neh  (cf  Caussin,  Easai  siir  I  Hist,  des  Arabes,  i. 
20,  297,  and  298;  and  Abulfedii,  Hist.  Anteklnnka , 
ed.  Fleischer,  p.  liJG):  neither  is  ascribed  to  Mid- 
ian. The  first  settled  about  Yethrib  (El-Medeeneh); 
the  second,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mekkeh. 

E.  S.  P. 

E'PHER  O?^  [a  calf] :  "A-pep,  Alex.  Fa- 
ipfp:  Jiphcr). 

1.  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  descendants  of 
Judah;  possibly,  though  this  is  not  clear,  of  the 
family  of  the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

2.  ('0<p6'p;  [Comp. 'A</>€'p;  Aid.  roc^f'p.])  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Manassen  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24).  The  name  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  Ophrah,  the  native  place  of 
Gideon,  in  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  In 
the  original  the  two  are  identical  except  in  termi- 
nation ("'Ciy,  n"1357);  and  according  to  the 
LXX.  (as  above)  the  vowel-points  were  once  the 
same.  G. 

E'PHES-DAM'MIM  (D'^JS'IT  D?:S  : 
'E<^€p/i€V;  [Vat.  -fxefi.:]  Alex.  A<pe(T^ojj.^ji(tv'  in 
Jiiiibus  Doimnim),  a  place  between  Socoh  and  .Vze- 
liah,  at  which  the  Philistines  were  encamped  be- 
fore tlie  affray  in  which  Gohath  was  killed  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  generally  explained  as  the  "  end "  or 
"boundary  of  blood,"  in  that  c.ise  probably  derived 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  fitxjuent  sanguinary 
encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines 
Under  the  shorter  form  of  Pas-daimmim  it  occurs 
once  again  in  a  similar  connection  (1  Chr.  xi.  13). 
For  the  situation  of  the  pkce  see  Elah,  Vali-ey 
OF.  G. 

•EPHE'SIAN  ('E(^€Vios:  Ephesius),  m\  in- 
habitant  of  Ephesus,  used  in  the  singidar  only  of 
Tropiiimus,  one  of  Paul's  Greek  friends  with  him 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29),  but  in  the  plural,  of 
the  entire  people  of  that  city  .as  notorious  for  their 
worship  of  Diana  (Acts  xix.  28,  34,  35  bis).  [Di- 
ana.] H. 

EPHESIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  .\postle  St.  Paul  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Home  (.\cts  xxviii.  10),  ap- 
parently immediately  after  he  had  written  the 
Epistle  to  'he  Colossians  [Colossians,  Epistlk 
to],  and  during  that  period  (perhaps  the  e:irly  jMirt 
of  a.  i>.  G2)  when  his  iinjirisonment  hstd  not  aa- 
sunicd  the  severer  character  which  seems  to  have 
marked  its  close. 

This  sublime  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Chrii- 
tian  church  at  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of 
Ephesus  (see  below),  that  cha'  ih  which  the  .\jo<itk 
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Bad  hiiwelf  fuunded  (Acts  six.  1  ff.,  comp.  xviii. 
19),  with  which  he  abode  so  long  {rpLfrlav,  Acts 
XX.  31),  and  from  the  elders  of  which  he  parted 
with  such  a  warm-hearted  and  affecting  farewell 
(Acts  XX.  18-35).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
called  out  by  any  special  circumstances,  nor  even 
to  have  involved  any  distinctly  precautionary  teach- 
ing (comp.  Schneckenburger,  Btitrdye,  p.  13.5  ff.), 
whether  against  oriental  or  Judaistic  theosophy, 
but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
the  Apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  epistle  to 
the  church  of  Colossse,  afforded  him  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  ex- 
hortation. The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts 
that  had  pervaded  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  bears 
even  the  tinge  of  the  same  diction,  but  at  the  same 
time  enlarges  upon  such  profound  mysteries  of  the 
divine  counsels,  displa3'3  so  fully  the  ori'jin  and 
developments  of  the  church  in  Christ,  its  union, 
communion,  and  aggregation  in  him,  that  this  ma^ 
jestic  epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  other- 
wise than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  consolatory 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children 
of  men.  To  the  Christian  at  Ephesus  dwelling 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana, 
daily  seeing  its  outward  grandeur,  and  almost  daily 
hearing  of  its  pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in 
this  epistle  to  that  mystic  building  of  which  Christ 
was  the  corner-stone,  the  Apostles  the  foundations, 
and  himself  and  his  fellow  Christians  portions  of 
the  august  superstructure  (ch.  ii.  19-22),  must 
have  spoken  with  a  force,  an  appropriateness,  and 
a  reassuring  depth  of  teaching  that  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  easily  admit  of  be- 
ing divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doc- 
trinal (ch.  i.-iii.),  the  second  hortatory  and  prac- 
tical. 

The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Ephesus  (see  below),  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  sublime  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
the  Father,  who  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  blessed  and  redeemed  us  in  Christ,  and 
made  known  to  us  his  eternal  purpose  of  uniting 
all  in  him  (ch.  i.  3-14).  This  not  unnaturally 
evokes  a  prayer  from  the  Apostle  that  his  con- 
verts may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God's 
calling,  the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  the  magnitude 
Df  that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ  —  the 
bead  of  his  body,  the  church  (ch.  i.  15-23). 
I'hen,  with  a  more  immediate  address  to  his  con- 
verts, the  Apostle  reminds  them  how,  dead  as  they 
had  been  in  sin,  God  had  quickened  them,  raised 
them,  and  even  enthroned  them  with  Christ,  —  and 
how  aU  was  by  grace,  not  by  works  (ch.  ii.  1-10). 
They  were  to  remember,  too,  how  they  had  once 
been  alienated  and  yet  were  now  brought  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  how  he  was  their  peace ;  how 
>y  him  both  they  and  the  Jews  had  access  to  the 
Father,  and  how  on  him  as  the  corner-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  Grod  (ch. 
li.  11-22).  On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they 
aiust  have  done,  how  to  the  Apostle  was  revealed 
ihe  profound  mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile 
world,  they  were  not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  (ch. 
iii.  1-13):  nay,  he  prayed  to  the  great  Father  of 
ill  to  give  them  inward  strength  to  teach  them  with 
the  love  of  Christ  and  fill  them  with  the  fullness  of 
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God  (ch.  iii.  1-3-19).  The  prayer  is  concluded  bj 
a  sublime  doxology  (ch.  iii.  20,  21),  which  serve- 
to  usher  m  the  more  directly  ^^rnc/icn^  portion. 

This  the  Apostle  commences  by  entreating  thera 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit:  there  was  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  God  (ch.  iv.  1-0).  Each 
too  had  his  portion  of  grace  from  God  (ch.  iv 
7-10),  who  had  appointed  ministering  orders  in  the 
chiu-ch,  imtil  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  grow  up  and  become  united  with  the  living 
Head,  even  Christ  (ch.  iv.  11-16).  Surely  then 
they  were  to  walk  no  longer  as  darkened,  feelingless 
heathen;  they  were  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put 
on  the  new  (ch.  iv.  17-21).  This  too  was  lo  be 
practically  evinced  in  their  outward  actions;  they 
were  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  pure,  and  for- 
giving; they  were  to  walk  in  love  (ch.  iv.  2o-v.  2). 
Fornication,  covetousness,  and  impurity,  were  not 
even  to  be  named;  they  were  once  in  heathen  dark- 
ness, now  they  are  light,  and  must  reprove  the 
deeds  of  the  past  (cli.  v.  -3-11).  Thus  were  they 
to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to  sing,  and 
to  give  thanks  (ch.  v.  15-21).  Wives  were  to  be 
subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to  love  and 
cleave  to  their  wives  (ch.  v.  22-33);  children  were 
to  honor  their  parents,  parents  to  bring  up  holily 
their  children  (ch.  vi.  1-4);  servants  and  masters 
were  to  perform  to  each  other  their  reciprocal  dutie.s 
(ch.  vi.  5-9). 

With  a  noble  and  vivid  exhortation  to  arm  them- 
selves against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armor 
of  God  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming 
of  Tychicus  (ch.  vi.  21,  22),  and  a  twofold  doxology 
(ch.  vi.  23,  21),  this  sublime  epistle  comes  to  its 
close. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  this  epistle,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  no  just  grounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies 
of  antiquity  are  unusually  strong.  F^ven  if  we  dc 
not  press  the  supposed  allusions  in  Ignatius,  -Eph 
ch.  12,  and  Polycarp,  Philipp.  ch.  12,  we  can  con- 
fidently adduce  Irenreus,  liter,  v.  2,  3,  v.  14,3; 
Clem.  Alex.  Pieda;/.  i.  p.  108  (ed.  Pott.),  Strom. 
iv.  p.  592  (ed.  Pott.);  Origen,  Contr.  Cels.  iii.  20; 
Tertull.  de  Praiscr.  Hcer.  ch.  36,  and  after  them 
the  constant  and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient 
church.  Even  Marcion  did  not  deny  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics 
refuse  occasionally  to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to 
him  as  its  author;  comp.  Irenseus,  Hcer.  j.  8,  5 
In  recent  times,  however,  its  genuineness  has  been 
somewhat  vehemently  called  in  question.  De  Wette, 
both  in  the  introductory  pages  of  his  Commentary 
on  this  epistle  (ed.  2,  1847),  and  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  N.  T.  (ed.  5,  1848),  labors  to  prove  that  it 
is  a  mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  though  compiled  in  the  apostolic  age  5 
Schwegler  {Nachaposl.  Zeitalt.  ii.  330  ff.),  Baur 
(Paulus,  p.  418  ff.),  and  others  advance  a  step 
further  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no  higher 
antiquity  than  the  age  of  !Montanism  and  early 
Gnosticism.  Without  here  entering  into  the  details, 
it  seems  just  to  say  that  the  adverse  arguments 
have  been  urged  with  a  certain  amount  of  specious 
plausibility,  but  that  the  replies  have  been  so  clear, 
satisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  crushing,  as  to  leav? 
no  reasonable  and  impartial  inquirer  in  doubt  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  mere  subjective  judgments,  not  unmarked 
by  arrogance,  relying  mainly  on  supposed  divergences 
in  doctrine  and  presumed  insipidities  t)f  diction,  but 
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wholly  destitute  of  an}' sound  historical  basis;  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  unusually  convincing 
oounter-investigations,  and  the  unvarying  testimony 
of  the  ancient  church.  If  the  discrepancies  in 
Diatter  and  style  are  so  decided  as  to  lead  a  writer 
of  the  lllth  century  to  deny  confidently  the  genuine- 
ness of  tills  epistle,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its 
universal  reception  by  writers  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  who  spoke  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  who  were  by  no  means  unaccjuainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  pious  fraud  and  litci'ary 
iniiKjstiireV 

l"or  a  detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  De 
\\'ettc  and  Baur,  the  student  may  be  referred  to 
Meyer,  Kinldl.  z.  Kph.  p.  19  ft',  (ed.  2),  Davidson, 
Iiitrod.  to  N.  T.  ii.  p.  352  ff.,  and  Alford,  Pro- 
ki/omeiui,  p.  8.  [See  also  Klopper,  De  Oriijine 
Ei^p.  ml  J''phesios  et  Colossenscs,  (jryph.  1853.]  << 

Two  special  points  require  a  brief  notice. 

(1.)  The  rtmlers  for  whom  this  epistle  was  de- 
signed. In  the  opening  words,  UavKos  o.ir6a-ToKos 
XpiffTOv  'Irjcrou  Sia  6e\r}ixaTos  0eoD  to7s  ayiois 

ToilS     OVffLV     iv    'E(pf(r(V     KOl     irtCTTOlS    fV     XpLCTTO} 

'Itjffov,  the  words  eV  'E<pea({)  are  omitted  by  B, 
67  [a  secunda  miuiu],  Basil  (expressly),  and  pos- 
sibly [probably]  Tertullian.  This,  combined  with 
the  somewhat  noticeable  omission  of  all  greetings 
to  the  members  of  a  church  with  which  the  Apostle 
Btood  in  such  affectionate  relation,  and  some  other 
intemal  objections,  have  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
these  words  really  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
text.  At  first  sight  these  doubts  seem  plausible; 
l)Ut  when  we  opjiose  to  them  ('()  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  insertion  of 
the  words,  (It)  the  testimony  of  all  the  versions,  (c) 
the  universal  designation  of  this  epistle  by  the 
ancient  church  (Marcion  standing  alone  in  his 
assertion  that  it  was  written  to  the  Laodiceans)  as 
an  epistle  to  the  Kphesiaus,  (d)  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  giving  any  satisfactory  meaning  to  the 
isolated  participle,  and  the  absence  of  any  parallel 
usage  in  the  Apostle's  writings,  —  we  can  scarcely 
feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
brackets  in  which  these  words  are  inclosed  in  the 
2d  edition  of  Tiachtmtorf,  and  of  considering  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  text.*  If  called 
upon  to  supply  an  answer  to,  or  an  explanation  of 
the  internal  objections,  we  must  record  the  opinion 
that  none  on  the  whole  seems  so  free  from  objection 
as  that  which  regards  the  Epistle  as  also  designed 
foi  the  benefit  of  churches  either  conterminous  to, 
or  dependent  on,  that  of  ICphesus.     The  counter- 


a  •  Some  good  rcmiirks  on  this  topic  will  also  be 
found  in  an  article  on  The  Tnhin'jifn  School  by  the 
Kev.  S.  U.  Bulfinch.  D.  D.,  in  the  Monthly  Rdif;ious 
Magazine  (Boston)  for  May,  1800,  p.  301  ff.  Speaking 
of  the  rcsomblance  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesiaus 
and  the  ColossianH,  and  of  their  rejection  by  Baur,  the 
writer  observes :  — 

''  Our  critic,  however,  does  not  hold  that  one  of 
thcMc  opi.stlus  is  genuine  and  the  other  forgcil,  but 
condemns  both  together.  In  so  doing,  he  does  not 
appear  to  perceive  that  ho  encounters  the  very  diffl- 
lulty  which  ho  had  just  urged  against  the  common 
oelief.  It  is  certainly  very  unlikely  that  two  (wrsons 
■hould,  without  consent,  have  forged  two  pretended 
Bpl«tle.i  HO  like  each  other  as  these :  nor  doe.s  it  seem 
credible  that,  when  one  had  forged  Colosslans,  another 
H)unterfeit<.T  dhoiild  have  received  this  base  coinage  as 
true,  and  given  us  forgery  upon  forgery.  The  only 
■DpiKKxilinii  remaining  for  Ui  Baur  \»  that  the  pre- 
tended author  rejK'ated  himself  —  the  Hup|H>!'ition 
»tilcb  he  bad  alre<idy  repudiated  as  applied  to  I'aul. 
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arguments  of  Meyer,  though  ably  lirged,  are  not 
convincing.  Nor  can  an  appe:il  to  tiie  silence  of 
writers  of  the  ancient  church  on  this  further  desti- 
nation be  conceived  of  much  weight,  as  their  refer- 
ences are  to  the  usual  and  titular  designation  gf 
the  epistle,  but  do  not,  and  are  not  intended  to 
affect  the  question  of  its  wider  or  narrower  destina- 
tion. It  is  not  unnatural  to  sujipose  that  the  si^ecial 
greetuigs  might  ha\e  been  separately  intrusted  to 
the  bearer  Tychicus,  po.ssibly  himself  an  Kphesian, 
and  certainly  commissioned  by  the  Apostle  (ch.  vi. 
22)  to  inform  the  Ephesians  of  his  state  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

(2. )  The  question  of  priority  in  respect  of  com- 
[wsition  between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians  is  very  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole, 
both  internal  and  external  considerations  seem 
somewhat  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  Comp.  Neander,  Pimtiiuj,  i.  329 
(Bohn),  Schleiermacher,  Stud.  u.  Kill,  for  1832,  p. 
500,  and  ^^'ie.seler,  CltronuL,  p.  450  ff.  On  the  sim- 
ilarity of  contents,  see  Colossians,  Eplsti-k  to. 

(3.)  The  opinion  that  this  epi-stle  and  those  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  (.'ai'Sarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xxvi.  32)  has  already  been  noticed  [Coi.Oi»- 
STANs,  Ei'iSTi.K  to],  and  on  deliberation  rejected. 
The  weight  of  probability  seems  distinctly  on  the 
side  of  the  o])inion  of  tiie  ancient  church,  that  the 
present  epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle's 
first  imprisonment  in  Kome. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  this  epistle 
have  been  numerous.  We  mr>y  .specify  those  of 
lUickert  (Leipz.  1834),  llarless  (Erl.  1834), —an 
admirable  edition,  completely  undervalued  by  De 
Wette,  —  Olshausen  (Kiuigsb.  1840),  De  Wette 
(Leipz.  1847),  Stier  (Berl.  1848),  Meyer  (Gi  tt. 
1853);  and  in  our  own  country  those  of  Eadie 
((ilasg.  1854  [also  New  York]),  E^icott  (I.ond. 
1855),  and  Alford  (Lond.  1857).  C.  .1.  E. 

*  We  have  later  editions  of  commentaries  from 
Ellicott,  3d  ed.,  1804  (Amer.  reprint,  18GG);  Alford, 
1805  (4th  ed.);  Harless,  1858  (but  unchanged); 
Stier,  1859  (an  abridgment  of  the  earlier  edition, 
which  Ellicott  in  the  Preface  to  his  I'phtsvnis  so 
justly  censures  for  its  prolixity);  Jleyer,  3d  ed., 
1859.  To  the  foregoing  works  we  may  add  thos« 
of  Scbenkel,  hrieft-  on  dir  J'pJusvr,  &c.,  1807  (2te 
Ausg. ) ;  Karl  Braune,  Brr.  an  die  Ppheier,  ic,  1807 
(substituted  for  Sehenkel's  commentary  on  this 
epistle  in  \.sin<xe's  Bi/jtlirerh) ;  Bleek,  Vorlesunytn 
ah.  die  BrieJ'e  an  die   KoL,  den   P/iilem.  ti.  die 


It  would  be,  indeed,  less  probable  in  the  case  of  a 
forger  than  in  that  of  the  Apostle ;  for  the  latter, 
writing  natumlly,  would  not  guard  himself  against 
repeating  the  same  thoughts  in  letters  to  dllTerent  jier- 
sons ;  while  one  who  was  fabricating  fa!.«e  epistles 
would  tjike  especial  rare  ag:iinst  whatever  might  bring 
his  work  into  suspicion."     (Page  803.)  A. 

I>  •  The  diplomatic  evidence  against  thu  genuine- 
ness of  the  words  e'v  'Ei^fo-Cf)  is  now  strengthened  by 
their  omission  in  the  Corlex  Sinailieiis.  Basil  tcstiflea 
that  the  reading  tois  ov<r»f  (without  ei' 'E</)f(TO))  had 
been  handed  down  by  his  predecessors,  and  was  that 
which  he  hud  found  in  the  mirinii  copies  of  the  epistle  ; 
ovTui  yap  fcai  oi  irpb  rifiwv  Trapa£c£ujKacri,  Kai  vifxd^  if 
TOi?  TraAatoi?  twi'  a^'Tl'ypa^/>UJ^'  cvpriKafXiV  { Contra 
Eiinom.  II.  19).  This  appears  al.io  to  have  been  th* 
reading  of  Origen.  See  the  note  In  Tlschendorf 's  7th 
ed.  of  the  Greek  Te.ilnment  (IS.'iO).  The  extemBJ 
evidence  against  the  wonis  Is  certidnly  weighty.  On 
this  and  other  ((uestions  relating  to  the  epistle,  8«  par 
ticularly  Bleek 's  Vorlisunam  (1805),  p.  172  ff.        4. 
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Eph.,  1865  (edited  by  F.   Nitzsch);  Trapp,  in  his 

Co/nmen/'i)  y  on  the  New  Testament  (Webster's  ed. 
Lond.  18(i5);  Maurice,  Epistle  to  the  Ep/iesians, 
in  his  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  512-548 
(1854) ;  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians,  Cobssinns,  and  Philemon,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  (Lond.  1806);  Alford,  in 
his  TVew  Testament  for  English  Readers  (1806); 
Wordsworth,  in  liis  Greek 'Testament,  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  1866  (4th  ed.);  and  in  our 
own  country,  those  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes, 
Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians 
(1845),  S.  H.  Turner,  D.  D.,  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  in  Greek  and  English,  with  an  Exeijet- 
ical  Commentary  (1856),  and  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D., 
Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (1856). 

The  circle  of  critical  questions  (such  as  genuine- 
ness, Gnostic  tendency,  time  and  place  of  composi- 
tion) to  which  this  epistle  has  given  rise,  coincides 
very  nearly  with  that  connected  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians.  [Colossians.]  On  this  class 
of  questions  see  especially  Prof.  Weiss's  supple- 
mentary article  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  xix.  481- 
487.  This  writer  agrees  with  those  who  regard  eV 
Eipecrcj)  of  the  received  text  (i.  1)  as  a  later  addition. 
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and  the  epistle  consequently  as  encyclical  in  itf 
destination.  In  his  view  the  textual  evidence  foi 
this  conclusion  is  altogether  preponderant,  while 
the  omission  of  the  words  occasions  no  difficulty. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  Apostle  hi  the  address  to 
cliaracterize  his  readers  as  Cliristians  or  saints  in 
a  general  way,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gave  to 
Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  letter  (Col.  iv.  7),  oral 
instructions  as  to  the  particular  churches  for  whom 
the  epistle  was  designed.  Bleek  (Einl.  in  das  N. 
Test.  p.  457)  supposes  that  the  letter  was  sent  first 
to  the  church  at  Laodicea  (comp.  TertuU.  adv. 
Marcion.  v.  11,  17,  and  Col.  iv.  16),  but  that  it 
was  designed  to  be  communicated  to  other  churches 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  (as  that  at  Hie- 
rapolis),  which  Paul  had  not  personally  visited.  He 
thinks  it  cannot  have  been  intended  also  for  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  which  stood  in  so  different  a 
relation  to  the  Apostle.  Dr.  J.  C.  ISI.  Laurent,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  recent  article  {Philemon  von 
Eaodikeia,  in  the  Jahrb.  f  deutsche  Theol.  1866, 
p.  129  fF.)  regards  the  epistle  as  designed  equally 
for  the  churches  of  Laodicea  and  Ephesus,  and 
therefore  originally  written  without  any  address, 
the  words  eV  'Etpfaoj  in  ver.  1  being  a  later  addi- 
tion.    The  various  hypotheses  have  been  still  moie 


Site  of  Ephesus.     (From  Laborde.) 


recently  discussed  by  Kamphausen,  Ueber  den 
ursprungl.  Leserkreis  des  Kpheserbriefes,  in  the 
Jahrb.  f  deutsche  Theol,  1830,  pp.  742-749.  He 
supposes  that  the  epistle  was  originally  addressed 
to  the  church  at  Laodicea.  H. 

EPH'ESUS  ("Ec^eo-oj),  an  illustrious  city  in 
the  district  of  Ionia  (7roA.is  'loivias  iTrKpavea-Tdrri, 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.),  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Samos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor.  Not 
that  this  geographical  term  was  known  in  the  first 
century.  The  Asia  of  the  N.  T.  was  simply  the 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  province  Ephesus  was 
the  capital.     [Ephesus.] 

Among  the  more  marked  physical  features  of  the 
peninsula  are  the  two  large  rivers,  Hermus  and 
Mceander,  which  flow  from  a  remote  part  of  the 
Interior  westward  to  the  Archipelago,  Smyrna  (liev.  i 
j.  8)  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  and  Miletus 
(Acts  XX.  17)  of  the  other.  Between  the  v.alleys 
iniiued  by  these  two  rivers  is  the  shorter  stream 


and  smaller  basin  of  the  Cayster,  called  by  the 
Turks  Kutschuk- Mendere,  or  the  Little  Mieander. 
Its  upper  le\'el  (often  called  the  Caystrian  meadows) 
was  closed  to  the  westward  by  the  gorge  between 
Gallesus  and  Pactyas,  the  latter  of  these  mountaina 
being  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of  Messogis  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Jlreander  on  the  north, 
the  former  more  remotely  connected  with  the  range 
of  Tmolus  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Hermus 
on  the  south.  Beyond  the  gorge  and  towards  the 
sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  into  an  alluvial  flat 
(Herod,  ii.  10),  with  hills  rising  abruptly  from  it. 
The  plain  is  now  about  5  miles  in  breadth,  but 
formerly  it  must  have  been  smaller;  and  some  of 
the  hills  were  once  probably  island?.  Here  Ephesus 
stood,  partly  on  the  level  ground  and  partly  on  the 
hills. 

Of  the  hills,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
was  built,  the  two  most  important  were  Prion  and 
Coressus,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and 
being  in  fact  almost  a  continuation  of  Pactyas,  the 
former  being   in   front  of  CoreSsus  and   near  it, 
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though  separated  by  a  deep  and  definite  \'alley. 
Further  to  the  N.  E.  is  another  conspicuous  emi- 
nence. It  seems  to  be  the  hill  mentioned  by  I'ro- 
copius  (f/e  Ai.dif.  v.  i.)  as  one  on  which  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  was  built;  and  its  present 
Dame  Ayisaluk  is  thought  to  have  reference  to 
bira,  and  to  be  a  corruption  of  b  ayios  d(o\6yos. 
Ephesus  is  closely  connected  with  this  Ajwstle,  not 
only  as  being  the  scene  (Hev.  i.  11,  ii.  1)  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse, 
but  also  in  the  story  of  his  Liter  Ufe  as  given  by 
Eusebius.  I'os.sibly  his  Gos|icl  and  Ejjistles  were 
written  here.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  niotlier 
of  our  I-c>rd  was  buried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  'riniotiiy 
and  ."^t.  .John ;  and  Ignatius  addressed  one  of  iiis 
epistles  to  the  church  of  this  place  (t^  iKK\ri<Tia. 
TV  b.^iojxaKapi(TT(f),  rp  oGari  iv  'E(p((rti)  t»js  'Acri'ay, 
Hefelo,  J'<i(.  A/Kistul.  p.  154),  which  held  a  con- 
spicuous jxjsition  during  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  in  tact  the  metroiwlis  of  the 
churches  of  this  part  of  Asia.  Hut  for  direct  Hiblical 
illustration  we  must  turn  to  the  Ufe  and  writings 
of  St.  I'aul,  in  following  which  minutely  it  is 
remarkable  how  all  the  most  characteristic  teatures 
of  ancient  I'^pliesus  come  successively  into  view. 

1.  Geo(j)-(ijiJiic(tl  Hdal'unis.  —  These  may  be 
viewed  in  connection,  first  with  the  5ea  and  then 
with  the  land. 

All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well 
situated  for  the  growth  of  commercial  iirosjierity 
(Herod,  i.  142),  and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus. 
With  a  fertile  neighborhood  and  an  excellent  climate, 
it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  for  tratiic  with 
all  the  neighljoring  parts  of  the  I-evant.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  emporium  of 
all  the  regions  of  .Asia  within  the  Taiu'us  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  950):  its  harbor  (named  I'anormus),at  tlje 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  was  elaliorately  constructed; 
though  alluvial  matter  caused  serious  hindninces 
both  ui  the  time  of  .Utalus,  and  in  St.  Paul's  own 
time  (Tac.  Ami.  xvi.  2^).  The  .Apostle's  life  alone 
funiishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile  relations 
with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on  tiie  N.,  and 
Syria  on  tiie  Iv  At  the  close  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary circuit,  he  sailed  across  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus  (.Acts  xviii.  19)  when  on  his  way  to  S^ria 
{lb.  21,  22);  and  there  is  some  re.ison  for  believing 
that  he  once  made  the  same  short  voyage  o\er  the 
yEgean  in  the  op|X)site  direction  at  a  later  period 
[CoHiNTUiA.NS,  KnibT  Ei'isTi.K  T(»].  On  the  third 
missionary  circuit,  besides  the  notice  of  the  journey 
from  ICphesus  to  Macedonia  (xix.  21,  xx.  1),  we 
have  the  coast  voyage  on  the  return  to  Syria  given 
in  detiil  (xx.,  xxi.)  and  the  geographical  relations 
of  this  city  with  tiie  islands  and  neighl>oring  parts 
of  the  coast  minutely  indicate*!  (xx.  1.5-17).  To 
tliese  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim.  i.  .3;  2  Tim. 
iv.  12,  20;  though  it  is  difficult  Ui  say  confidently 
whether  the  journeys  implied  there  were  by  land 
or  by  water.     S<'e  likewise  Acts  xix.  27,  xx.  1. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Epiiesus  to  the  inland 
regions  of  the  continent,  the.se  also  are  prominently 
brought  l)efore  us  in  the  Apostle's  travels.  The 
"  ujijier  coasts  "  (to  avwrfpiKo.  fif'pTj,  -A''ts  xix.  1 ) 
through  which  he  passed  when  atiout  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  citv,  were  the  I'hrygian  table-lands 
of  the  interior;  ami  it  was  (irobably  in  the  same 
listrict  that  on  a  previous  occtision  (.\rt,s  xvi.  (!)  be 
formed  the  unsucce-ssfid  jjroject  of  preaciiin£:  the 
(fospel  in  the  district  cf  Asia.  Two  great  roads  at 
least  in  the  Uoman  Mmes,  led  eastw.ird  from  Eph- 
MU«    one  through  the  passes  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis 
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(Rev.  iii.  1)  and  thence  to  Galatia  and  the  N.  El. 
the  other  round  the  extremity  of  I'actyas  to  Mag- 
nesia, and  so  up  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Ico- 
nium,  whence  the  communication  was  direct  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seeni 
to  have  l)een  .Sardian  and  Magnesian  gates  on  the 
E.  side  of  Ephesus,  corresponding  to  these  roads 
respectively.  'I'here  were  also  coast-roads  leading 
northwards  to  Smyrna 'and  southwards  to  Miletus. 
Hy  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  E|)he- 
sian  elders  travelled,  when  summoned  to  meet  I'aul 
at  the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  17.  18).  Part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Sardian  road  has  been  noticed  by 
travellers  under  the  cUtls  of  (iallesus.  All  these 
roads,  and  others,  are  exhibited  on  the  map  in 
I^eake's  Asia  Minor. 

2.  Ttniple  and  Worship  of  THann.  —  Conspic- 
uous at  the  he-id  of  the  harbor  of  Ephesus  was 
the  great  tenii)le  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  city.  This  building  was  raised  on 
immense  substnictions,  in  consequence  of  the 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier  temple, 
which  had  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  waa 
burnt  down  in  the  night  when  Alexander  the  Great 


Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  »t  Ephesus.     (From 
Guhl'B  Ephtiiaca.) 

was  Iwm ;  and  another  structure,  raised  by  the  en- 
thusiastic co<  peration  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
'•.\sia,"  b.ad  taken  its  pLice.  Its  dimensions  >\ere 
very  tireat.  In  length  it  was  425  feet,  and  in 
bre.adth  220.  The  columns  were  127  in  number, 
and  each  of  them  was  (JO  feet  high.  In  style,  too, 
it  constitute<l  an  ejioch  in  (Jreek  art  (Vitruv.  iv.  1); 
since  it  was  here  first  that  the  graceful  Ionic  ordei 
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ma  perfected.  The  magnificence  of  this  sanctuary 
was  a  proverb  throughout  the  ciNolized  world,  ('o 
r^j  'Aprefj-iSos  yahs  iv  'E(p€frcfi  /xovos  «Vt1  deuv 
oIkos,  I'hilo  Bvz.  Sjiect.  Muml.  7.)  All  these 
circumstances  give  increased  force  to  the  architect- 
ural allegory  in  the  great  epistle  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  in  this  place  (1  Cor.  iii.  9-17),  to  the  pas- 
sages where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Ephesus  (Eph.  ii:  19-2-2;  1 
Tim.  iii.  1-5,  vi.  19;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20),  and  to  the 
words  spoken  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus 
(Acts  XX.  ;J2). 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at 
Ephesus  (.A.cts  xix.  23-41)  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  Diana  ;  but  the  following  details  must  be 
added.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion,  the  city 
of  Ephesus  was  called  yewKSpos  (ver.  35)  or 
"warden"  of  Diana.  This  was  a  recognized  title 
applied  in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but 
to  communities.  In  the  instance  of  Ephesus,  the 
term  is  abundantly  foimd  both  on  coins  and  on  in- 
scriptions. Its  neocorate  was  in  fact,  as  the  "  town- 
clerk  "  said,  proverbial.  Another  consequence  of 
the  celebrity  of  Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus  was, 
that  a  large  manufactory  grew  up  there  of  portable 
shrines  {vaoi,  ver.  24,  the  a<piSpvfji.aTa  of  Dionys. 
Halicam.  ii.  2,  and  other  writers),  which  strangers 
purchased,  and  devotees  carried  with  them  on  jour- 
neys or  set  up  in  their  houses.  Of  the  manufact- 
urers engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander 
the  "coppersmith"  (d  xo-^xevs,  2  Tim.  iv.  14) 
was  one.  The  case  of  Demetrius  the  "  silver- 
smith "  (apyvpoTTolos  in  the  Acts)  is  explicit.  He 
was  alarmed  for  his  trade  when  he  saw  the  gospel, 
uuder  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  gaining  ground 
upon  idolatry  and  superstition;  and  he  spread  a 
panic  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  grades,  the 
rex"^''''''''  ^'S''-  2"^)  ^^  designers,  and  the  epydrai 
(ver.  25)  or  common  workmen,  if  this  is  the  dis- 
tipction  between  them.  ^ 

3.  The  Asiarchs.  —  Public  games  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  month 
of  May  was  sacred  to  her.  The  uproar  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  very  probably  took  place  at  this  season. 
St.  Paul  was  certainly  at  Ephesus  about  that  time 
of  the  year  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8);  and  Demetrius  might 
well  be  peculiarly  sensitive  if  he  found  his  trade 
failing  at  the  time  of  greatest  concourse.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Asiarchs  {'Acrtapxai,  ■^-  V. 
"chiefs  of  Asia")  were  present  (Acts  xix.  31). 
These  were  officers  appointed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  fediles  at  Rome,  to  preside  over  the  games 
which  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  just  as  other  provinces  had  their  Galnt- 
archs,  Lycinrehs,  &c.  Various  cities  would  require 
the^presence  of  these  officers  in  turn.  In  the  ac- 
count of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  (Hefele, 
Pnt.  Apost.  p.  286)  an  important  part  is  played  by 

the  Asiarch  Philip,    [t  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  I  Kadtepcaaav  e'lri  cwOviriTov  TledovKaiov  TlpetaKtl- 
mflueiice    which   St.    Paul    had    gained    at 
Ephesus,  that  the  Asiarchs  took  his  side  in 
the   disturbance.      See   Dr.   Wordsworth's 
note  on  Acts  xix.  31.     [Asiahch.e.] 

4.  Stuily  nwl  practice  of  mnyic. — Not 
'vmconnected  with  the  preceding  subject  was 
the  remarkable  prevalence  of  magical  arts 
at  Ephesus.     This  also  comes  conspicuously 

into  \'iew  in  St.  Luke's  narrative.     The  pe-  '"\^       "^    '^  Ni^lf'tPCSiFQM. 

■mliar  character  of  St.  Paul's  miracles  (Su- 
-aixus  oil  Tas  Tvxovffa^,   ver.   11)  would  Coia  of  Kphesns.  exhibiting  the  Temple  of  Diana, 

leem  to  have  been  intended  as  antagonistic  to  the  I  vov  y^r)(piaaixivov  Ti/3.   KA-  '\ra\iKov  rov  ypafi,- 
Prevalent  superstition.      In  illustration  of  the  mag- 1  fxaTfuis  rov  S^^ou.  2'JG6.     The  coins  of  Ephesiu 


ical  bix)ks  which  were  publicly  burnt  (rer.  19) 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Paul's  preaching,  it  it 
enough  here  to  refer  to  the  "Etpfffia  ypd/xuarc. 
(mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  others),  which  were 
regarded  as  a  charm  when  pronounced,  and  when 
written  down  were  carried  about  as  amulets.  Th« 
faith  in  these  mystic  syllables  continued,  more  or 
less,  till  the  sixth  century.  See  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der of  Tralles  in  the  Dial,  of  Biog.  [See  also 
Grotius  and  Wetstein  on  Acts  xix.  19.] 

5.  Provincial  and  municipnl  ijovernment.  — It  is 
well  known  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular  province ; 
and  in  harmony  with  this  fact  we  find  proconsuls 
(aSvirarot,  "deputies,"  A.  V.)  specially  men- 
tioned (ver.  38).  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire 
here  whether  the  plural  in  this  passage  is  generic, 
or  whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces  were 
present  in  Ephesus  at  the  time.  Again  we  leam 
from  Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assize- 
town  {forum  or  conventus) ;  and  hi  the  sacred  nar- 
rative (ver.  38)  we  find  the  court- days  alluded  to 
as  actually  being  held  {aySpaioi  dyovrat,  A.  V. 
"the  law  is  open")  during  the  uproar;  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
expression  this  exact  reference  as  to  time  (see 
Wordsworth).  Ephesus  itself  was  a  "  free  city," 
and  had  its  own  assembUes  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  {yepovcrla  or  ^ovA-q)  is  mentioned,  not 
only  by  Strabo,  but  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10,  § 
25,  xvi.  6,  §§  4,  7);  and  St.  Luke,  m  the  narrative 
before  us,  speaks  of  the  55j/uos  (vv.  30,  33,  A.  V. 
"the  people")  and  of  its  customary  assemblies 
{iyv6fj.cfi  iKKAriffia,  vv.  39,  A.  V.  "a  lawful  as- 
sembly"). That  the  tumiUtuary  meeting  which 
was  gathered  on  the  occasion  in  question  should 
take  place  in  the  theatre  (vv.  29,  31)  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  theatre 
at  Caesarea  that  Agrippa  I.  received  his  death- 
stroke  (Acts  xii.  23),  and  in  Greek  cities  this  was 
often  the  place  for  large  assemblies  (Tac.  Hist,  ii 
80;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  2).  We  even  find  conspicuoiw 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  Ephesus,  the  "  Town-Clerk " 
{ypa/jLixarevi)  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  influence  and  responsibility. 

It  is  remarkable  how  all  these  political  and  re- 
ligious characteristics  of  Ephesus  which  appear  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 
and  coins.  An  apxe^ov  or  state -paper  oflice  is 
mentioned  on  an  inscription  in  ChishuU.  The 
ypafifiaTftis  frequently  appears ;  so  also  the  ' A(rj- 
apxo-i  and  avdirwaToi.  Sometimes  these  words 
are  combined  in  the  same  inscription :  see  for  in- 
stance Biickh.  Corp.  Insc.  2999,  2994.  The  fol- 
lowing is  worth  quoting  at  length,  as  containing 
also  the  words  S^juos  and  veaiKopos-  'H  (piAoae- 
fiacThs   't.<pf(Tiaiv  j3ouA^   Kal   6  yecoKopo?  Sfinas 
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in  full  of  allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in 
<-arious  aspects.  The  word  vewKSpos  is  of  fre- 
quent occun-ence.  That  wliich  is  given  above  has 
also  the  word  avBiirraros'  it  exhiliits  an  image  of 
the  temple,  and,  hearing  as  it  docs,  the  name  and 
head  of  Nero,  it  must  have  been  struck  about  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  stay  in  Kphe.sus. 

\Ve  should  enter  on  douljtful  ground  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
grew  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  later  apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Miletus,  and 
indicitted  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Kphesians,  and  more 
distinctly  in  the  Kpistles  to  Tinuithy.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  if  we  briefly  put  down  the  actual 
facts  recorded  in  the  N.  T.  as  connected  with  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  city. 

That  Jews  were  established  there  in  consideralile 
numbers  is  known  from  Josephus  (U.  c),  and  might 
be  inferred  from  its  mercantile  eminence;  but  it  is 
also  evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  In  harmony 
with  the  character  of  Ephesus  as  a  place  of  con- 
course and  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here  only,  that 
we  find  disciples  of  John  the  Uaptist  explicitly 
mentioned  after  the  a.scension  of  Christ  (Acts  xviii. 
25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  ApoUos  (xviii.  24)  is  an 
exemplification  further  of  the  intercourse  between 
this  place  and  Alexandria.  The  first  seeds  of 
Christian   truth   were   possibly  sown  at   Ephesus 
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immediately  after  the  Great  Pentecost  (Act«  ii.) 
Whatever  pre\'ious  plans  St.  Paul  may  have  ent«r 
tained  (xvi.  (!),  his  first  visit  was  on  his  return 
from  the  second  missionary  circuit  (xviii.  19-21); 
and  his  stay  on  that  occasion  was  very  short :  nor 
is  there  any  proof  tliat  he  found  any  Christians  at 
Ephesus;  but  he  left  tliere  .\quila  and  Triscilla 
(ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a  later  period  (2 
Tim.  iv.  19)  were  of  signal  service.  In  St.  Paul's 
own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xix.  8,  10,  ja. 
31),  which  formed  the  most  im[)ortant  passage  of 
his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  l.ilwred,  first 
in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8),  and  then  in  the  school 
of  Tyrannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private  houses 
(xx.  20),  and  during  wliicli  he  wrote  the  Firs,l 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  have  the  period  of 
the  chief  evangelization  of  this  shore  of  the  ^Egean. 
The  direct  narrative  in  Acts  xix.  receives  but  httle 
elucidation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
which  was  written  several  years  after  from  Home; 
but  it  is  supplemented  in  some  important  particu- 
lars (especially  as  regards  the  Apostle's  personal 
habits  of  self-denial,  xx.  34)  by  the  address  at  Mi- 
letus. This  address  shows  that  the  church  at  Eph- 
esus was  thoroughly  organized  under  its  presbyters. 
At  a  later  period  TmoriiY  was  set  over  them,  a? 
we  learn  from  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him. 
Among  St.  Paul's  other  companions,  two,  Troiihi- 


f.us  and  Tychicus,  were  natives  of  Asia  (xx.  4), 
and  the  latter  proliably  (2  Tim.  iv.  12),  the  former 
certainly  (Acts  xxi.  29),  n.ativcs  of  Ephesus.  In 
the  same  connection  we  ought  to  mention  Onesiph- 
orus  (2  Tim.  i.  10-18)  and  his  household  (iv.  1!)). 
On  the  other  hand  must  lie  noticed  certain  specified 
Epheaian  antagonists  of  the  .Aptistlc  the  sons  of 
Sceva  and  his  party  (.\cts  xix.  14),  ll\menniis  and 
Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  and  I'hy- 
gellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

The  site  of  ancient  I'.phesus  has  been  visited  and 


tro  at  Ephesus.     (From  Laborde.) 

ton.  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Ionian  Anliquitus,  ])ublished  by  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society.  Leake,  in  his  Ah«  Mimn;  ifaa  a 
discussion  on  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the 
Temjjle.  The  whole  place  is  now  utterly  desolate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turkish  vill.ige  at 
Jyiisfiliik.  The  ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  on 
Coressusand  on  the  plain;  but  there  is  great  doubt 
as  to  many  topogniphical  details.  In  Kieperfa 
I/tllas  is  a  map,  more  or  less  conjectural,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  found  in  the  />ict.  of  Gtog. 


examined  by  many  travellers  during  the  la.st  200  |  s.  v.  Ephesiu.     Guhl's  plans  also  are  mostly  from 
years;  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  copious,  have    KiejKTt 


been  given  by  I'orocke,  Tournefort,  Sjion  and 
Wheler,  Chandler,  Ponjonlat,  Prokesch,  lieaujour, 
Schubert,  Arunddl,  I'ellows,  and  Hamilton.  The 
fullest  accounts  are,  among  the  older  travellers,  in 


It  is  Batisfactory,  however,  that  the  position  of 
the  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  is  absolutely  certain 
I'ellows  says  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  large*! 
in  the  world.     .\  view  of  it,  from  Liborde.  is  givan 


Quujdler,  and  among  the  more  recent,  in  Hoinil- 1  above.     The  gituation  of  the  temple  is  doubtfkil 
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bnt  it  probably  stood  where  certain  large  masses  re-  1  of  the  Gospel,  p.  215),  "  we  made  the  journey  ir 
maiu  on  the  low  sroimd,  full  in  view  of  the  theatre,    two  hours.     It  crosses  a  smiling,  fertile  valley,  ly- 


The  disappearance  of  the  temple  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  soil,  and 
partly  by  the  incessant  use  of  its  materials  for 
mediaeval  buildings.  Some  of  its  columns  are  said 
to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  even  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

To  the  works  above  referred  to  must  be  added, 
Perry,  Be  rebus  Kphesiorum  (Gi'.tt.  1837),  a  shght 
sketch;  Guhl,  Kphesinoi  (Berl.  1843),  a  very 
elaborate  work;  Hemsen's  Pauius  (Gott.  1330), 
which  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Ephesus ;  Biscoe 
On  the  Acts  (Osf.  1829),  pp.  274-285;  Mr.  Aker- 
man's  paper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  the  Trans, 
of  the  Numismitic  Soc,  1841;  Gronov.  Aniiq. 
Grmc.  vii.  387-401;  and  an  article  by  Ampere  in 
the  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes  for  January  1842. 

An  elaborate  work  on  Ephesus  is  understood  to 
be  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Falkener  [since  pubUshed, 
Lx)nd.  1862].  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  Apostle  Paul  in  all  probability  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  at  Ephesus,  during  his  so- 
journ of  nearly  three  years  in  that  city  (Acts  xx. 
31).  [G.\LATLVxs,  Epistle  to  the.]  His  so- 
journ there  for  so  long  a  time  illustrates  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  rule  of  the  earliest  missionaries,  and 
that  was  to  plant  the  gospel  first  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  then  from  these  centres  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  other  regions.  Writing  to  the 
believers  at  Thessalonica,  the  most  populous  place 
in  northern  Greece,  Paul  commends  them,  because 
from  them  had  "  sounded  out  the  word  of  the 
Lord  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also 
in  every  (other)  place"  with  which  travel  and  com- 
merce connected  that  metropolis  (1  Tliess.  i.  8). 
Ephesus  held  a  similar  rank  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  six.  10).     Tlie 


ing  between  green  mountains,  crowned  not  far  from 
Ephesus  by  a  fine  glacier.  Numerous  herds  are 
startled  into  flight  at  the  whistle  of  the  engine: 
several  slow  caravans  pass  before  us,  as  if  to  draw 
the  contrast  between  the  antique  locomotion  of  the 
desert  world  and  the  unbridled  haste  of  a  more 
advanced  civilization."  H. 

EPH'LAL  (bbCW  [judgmenf]:  'Acpafi^X: 
Alex.  OcpAaS;  [Aid.  with  8  MSS.  '0(p\d\-]  Oph 
kd),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  Hez- 
ron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

EPHOD  (Tl-S),  a  sacred  vestment  originally 
appropriate  to  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  (1  Sam. 
ii.  28,  xiv.  3;  Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a  description  of 
the  robe  itself  see  High-priest.  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by  Da^ 
vid  when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jenisalem  (2  Sam 
vi.  14 ;  1  Chr.  xv.  27  ^ ;  it  differed  from  the  priestly 
ephod  in  material,  being  made  of  ordinary  linen 
(bad),  whereas  the  other  was  of  fine  linen  (shesh); 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  does  not  give  eTrwyufj 
or  'EcpovS  in  the  passages  last  quoted,  but  terms 
of  more  general  import,  (ttoAtj  e|aAAos,  aroK^ 
^vcraivr).  Attached  to  the  ephod  of  the  high- 
priest  was  the  breastplate  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim;  this  was  the  ephod  KaT  e^oxh".,  which 
Abiathar  carried  off  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  6)  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  which  Da- 
vid consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7).  The  im- 
portance of  the  ephod  aa  the  receptacle  of  the 
breastplate  led  to  its  adoption  in  the  idolatrous  forma 
of  worship    instituted  in  the  time  of  the  .Judges 


church  at  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  seven  churches  i  (-'"fig-  ™i-  2".  "ii.  6,  xviii.  14  if.).     The  amount 


to  which  the  Apostle  .John  at  a  subsequent  period 
sent  messages  from  Fatmos  (Rev.  ii.  1  ff.).  How 
sadly  fulfilled  were  Paul's  predictions  respecting  the 
corruptions  which  should  appear  in  this  church 
after  his  death  (Acts  xx.  28  ff.),  we  learn  from  its 
condition  as  described  by  John  (Rev.  ii.  1-G). 
[NicOLAiTAXs.]  For  the  import  and  teachings 
of  the  commimication  which  the  Spirit  sent  through 
John  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  see  Trench's  Comm. 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asin,  and 
Prof.  Stuart's  Commeninry  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Forbiger  {Handb.  der  alten  Geogr.  ii.  188  ff.) 
cites  the  principal  passages  in  the  classical  writers 
which  illustrate  the  rank  and  earlier  history  of  this 
capital  of   Roman  Asia.      There  are  articles  on 

Ephesus"  in  Pauly's  Real-Kncyk.  by  Wester- 
mann,  and  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  by  Arnold. 
Lewin  furnishes  a  sketch  at  some  length  of  pro- 
consular Asia  and  Ephesus  its  capital  {Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  344-365).  The  incidents 
relating  to  Paul's  life  and  labors  in  that  city  are 
drawn  out  in  chap.  nii.  of  Howson's  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  and  their  Religious  Lessons 
(Lond.  1866),  reprinted  by  the  American  Tract 
Society  (Boston,  18G7).  See  also  Conybeare  and 
Howson's  Life  aiul  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  80  flf. 
'Amer.  ed.). 

The  approach  of  the  West  to  the  East  in  the 
assimilating  power  of  its  commerce,  arts,  and  gen- 
eral civilization  brings  with  it  strange  innovations 
A  railroad  at  the  present  time  connects  the  Apoc- 
*l}"ptic  places.  Sm^Tna  and  Ephesus,  with  each 
■>ther.     "  By  the  railway,"  says  Preasens^  (Land 


of  gold  used  l)y  Gideon  in  making  his  ephod  (Judg. 
iii.  28)  has  led  Gesenius  (The.-',  p.  135),  following 
the  Peshito  version,  to  give  the  word  the  meaning 
of  an  idol-image,  as  thougii  that  and  not  the  priest 
was  clothed  with  the  ephod ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  idol  was  so  invested,  nor  does  such 
an  idea  harmonize  with  the  general  use  of  the 
ephod.  The  ephod  itself  would  require  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  gold  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ff ,  xxxix.  2 
ff. ) ;  but  certainly  not  so  large  a  sum  as  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  Gideon ;  may  we  not  therefore 
assume  that  to  make  an  ephod  implied  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  of  worship  with  its  various 
accessories,  such  as  the  graven  image,  which  seems 
from  the  prominence  assigned  to  it  in  Judg.  xviii. 
31  to  represent  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the 
molten  image,  and  the  Teraphim  (xvii.  4,  5),  which 
would  require  a  large  consumption  of  metaJ "? 

W.  L.  B. 

E'PHOD  ("T-^?  [ephod  or  image] •..■Sov(pl', 
Alex.  Ouc^iS:  Ephod).  Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod, 
as  head  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  was  one  of  the 
men  appointed  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv. 
23). 

ETHRAIM  [ffeb.  Ephra'im]  (0^5^: 
'E<ppa'f/1;  .Foseph.  'E(J)f-a'i/U7js:  Ephraim),  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Joseph  by  his  wife  Asenath.  He  was 
born  during  the  seven  years  of  plenteousness,  and 
an  allusion  to  this  is  possilily  latent  in  the  name, 
though  it  may  also  allude  to  Joseph's  increasing 
family :  "  The  name  of  the  wwond  he  called  Ephraim 
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(i.  e.  double  fmitfulness),  for  God  hath  caused  me 
U)  be  fruitful  C'S^Dn,  hiphrani)  in  the  land  of 
ny  affliction"  (Gen.  xli.  52,  xlvi.  20)." 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  that  ascendency 
over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh,  which  at  a  later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraini  so  unmistakably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing  of  the  children  liy  .lacob, 
Gen.  xlviii.  —  a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  which  the  severest  cr'ticisni  has  cast  no  doulit 
(Tuch,  Genesis^  p.  548;  Ewakl,  i.  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Ja- 
cob's e3es  were  dim  so  that  he  could  not  see  (xlviii. 
10,  comp.  xxvii.  1).  The  intention  of  Joseph  was 
evidently  that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  con- 
vey its  ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Manasseh, 
his  first-born,  and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young 
men.  Hut  the  result  was  otherwise  ordained.  Ja- 
cob had  been  himself  a  younger  brother,  and  his 
words  show  plainly  that  he  had  not  forgotten  this, 
and  that  his  sympathies  were  still  with  the  younger 
of  his  two  grandchildren.  He  recalls  the  time 
when  he  was  flying  with  tlie  birthright  fron.  the 
vengeance  of  Esau;  the  day  when,  still  a  wanderer, 
(iod  Almighty  had  appeared  to  him  at  "  Luz  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,"  and  blessed  him  in  words 
which  foreshadowed  the  name  of*  Ephraim;  the 
still  Later  day  when  the  name  of  Ephrath  ^  became 
bound  up  with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii.  7, 
XXXV.  16).  And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
arrangement  and  the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for 
the  second  time  in  that  family,  the  younger  brother 
was  made  greater  than  T.he  elder  —  Ephraini  was 
set  before  .Manasseh  (xlviii.  1!),  20). 

I'lphraini  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
about  21  years  old.  He  was  iiorn  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven  years  of  famine,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Egypt, 
17  years  before  his  death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before 
Joseph's  death  Ephraim's  family  had  reached  the 
third  generation  (Gen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  affi'ay  mentioned  in 
1  Ghr.  vii.  21  occurred,  when  .some  of  the  sons 
were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedition  along  the 
sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Gath,  and 
when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Iteriab,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  tiie  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  his 
house.  [Bkhiah.]  Oiiscure  as  is  the  inteqireta- 
tion  of  this  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch  our 
•.ast  glimpse  of  the  patriarch,  mourning  inconsol- 
able in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  and 
at  last  connnemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  of  tlie 
new  child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  tlie 
progenitor  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  descend- 
ants—  Jehoshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1 
Chr.  vii.  27;  see  Ewald,  i.  4!)1).  To  this  early 
period,  too,  must  probably  be  referred  the  circum- 


o  Joscpluia  (Ant.  11.  6,  §  1)  gives  the  derivation  of 
tlie  name  .somewhat  diffor'^ntly  —  "  restorer,  because 
hv-  W.1S  restored  to  the  frceloui  of  his  forefathers  ;  " 
xno£ijovt  .  .   .  £id  to  ano&o^i\vai.  ktK, 

0  •'  I  will  make  thee  fruitful,"  TJ'^^Tp,  Maphrechi, 

a»n.  ilvlU.  4;  "Be  thou  fruitful,"  717}?,  P/irr/i, 
XXXV.  11 ;  both  Ihim  tho  same  root  aa  the  name 
Ephrain. 

'■  There  seems  to  have  been  some  connection  be- 
•wecn  Kphrath,  or  llethleheui,  and  Ephnilm,  the  clew 
to  whlrh  '.!!  now  lost  (Kwald,  Oe.trh.  1.  493,  note). 

The  ex|ia's.''ioii  ''  Kphrathltc  "  1?  gcuemlly  applied 
to  a  natlvf  of  Kphrath,  i.  r.  lU'thlelieiii  ;  but  there  arc 
Kww  Instaiires  of  its  meaning  an  Kphniluiite.     TbeM 
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stance  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  &  A'hen  iht 
"children  of  Ephraim,  carrying  slack  bor^,''  turned 
back  in  the  day  of  battle."  Certainly  no  instance 
of  such  behavior  is  recorded  in  the  later  history. 

The  numbers  of  the  tribe  do  not  at  once  fulfill 
the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  cen- 
sus in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  ii. 
19)  its  numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the 
head  of  the  children  of  liachel,  Manasseh's  number 
being  32,200,  and  lienjamin's  35,400.  But  forty 
years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi. 
37),  without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh 
had  advanced  to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,000, 
Ephraini  had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only  smaller 
number  being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200.  At  thij 
period  the  families  of  both  the  brother  tribes  are 
eiuimerated,  and  Manasseh  has  precedence  over 
E))hraim  in  order  of  mention.  During  the  march 
through  the  wildeniess  the  position  of  the  sons  of 
Josepli  and  Benjamin  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
taiieriiacle  (Num.  ii.  18-24),  and  the  prince  of 
Ephraim  was  Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihud 
(Num.  i.  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that 
we  are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom 
tlie  tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatness. 
Tlie  representative  of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was 
"  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,"  whose  name  was  at  the 
terluination  of  the  affair  changed  by  Closes  to  the 
more  distinguished  form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to 
us.  As  among  the  founders  of  the  nation  .Abram 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of 
Israel,  so  Oshea.  "help,"  became  Jehoshua  or 
Joshua,  "the  help  of  Jehovah  "  (Ewald,  ii.  300). 

Under  this  great  leader,  and  in  spite  of  the 
sinallness  of  its  numbers,  the  tribe  must  have  taken 
a  high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge  from  the 
tono  which  the  Ephraimites  assumed  on  occasions 
shortly  subsequent  to  the  conquest.  These  will  be 
referred  to  in  their  turn. 

According  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
records  of  the  book  of  Joshua  —  the  "  Domesday 
book  of  Palestine  "  — the  two  great  tribes  of  Judab* 
and  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  first  took 
their  inheritance;  and  after  them,  the  seven  other 
tribes  entered  on  theirs  (Jo.sh.  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii. 
5).  The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  l^phraiin  are 
given  in  xvi.  1-10.  The  passage  is  evidently  in 
great  disorder,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  .and- 
marks,  and  of  the  force  of  many  of  the  almost  tech  - 
nical  terms  with  which  these  descrijitions  abound, 
it  is  unfortunately  inipossilile  to  arrive  at  more 
than  an  approximation  to  the  case.  The  south 
boundary  was  coincident  for  ])art  of  its  length  with 
the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin.  Commencing  at 
the  Jordan,  at  the  reach  opjiosite  Jericho,*  it  ran 


are  1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  K.  xi.  26 ,  in  both  of  wh'th  the 
word  Is  accurately  transferred  to  our  vpr-sion.  Hut  In 
Judg.  xil.  6,  where  the  Hebrew  word  Is  the  situie,  and 

with  the  definite  article  ("*m?Sn),  it  is  Incorrectly 

^       •     T  T   V  T   ' 

rendered  "an  Kplimlinitc."  In  the  other  occurrciireii 
of  the  word  "  Kphnilniito "'  In  vv.  4,  5,  (i  of  the  name 
chapter,  tho  Hebrew  Is  ''  Kphnihn."  This  namitive 
raises  the  curious  Inquiry,  which  wo  hiive  no  meana 
of  satisfying,  whether  the  Kplirainiltes  had  not  a  pe- 
culiar accent  or  pdlois  —  siuillar  to  that  which  Id  latel 
times  cau.«ed  "  the  speech  ''  of  the  (liillleaua  to  "  be- 
tray ''  them  to  the  InhablUinta  of  .lerusalem. 

</  This  Is  the  rendering  of  Kwnld. 

<•  The  expression  "  ,lordiin-.)prlrho  "  l«  a  commot 
one  (Num.  xxvl  8,68;  xxxlU  48,  &c.):  the  "bjr' 
or  "  netir  "  In  the  A   V.  has  nc   ousluess  there. 
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to  the  "water  of  Jericho,"  probably  the  'Am  Duk 
or  ''Ain  Sultan  ;  thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  the 
Wady  ILirilh  or  W.  Suweinit,  it  ascended  through 
the  wilderness  —  Midbnr,  tiie  uncultivated  waste 
hills  —  to  Mount  Bethel  and  Luz ;  and  thence  by 
Ataroth,  "  the  Japliletite,"  Bethhoron  the  lower, 
and  Gezer  —  aU  with  one  exception  unknown  —  to 
the  Jlediterranean,  probably  about  Joppa.  This 
agrees  with  the  enumeration  in  1  Chr.  vii.,  in  which 
Bethel  is  given  as  the  eastern,  and  Gezer  —  some- 
where about  Ranileh  —  as  the  western  Umit.  The 
general  direction  of  this  line  is  N.  E.  by  E.  In 
Josh.  xvi.  8,  we  probably  have  a  fragment  of  the 
northern  boundary  (conip.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent 
Kaiiah  being  the  Nahr  tl^A/chdar  just  below  the 
ancient  Caesarea.  But  it  is  very  possiljle  that  there 
never  was  any  definite  subdivision  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  the  two  brother  tribes.  Such  is  cer- 
tainly the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  old 
fragment  preserved  in  Josh.  xvii.  14—18,  in  which 
the  two  are  represented  as  complaining  that  only 
one  portion  had  been  allotted  to  them.  At  any 
fate,  if  any  such  subdivision  did  exist,  it  is  not 
po3sil)le  now  to  make  out  what  it  was,  except,  gen- 
erally, that  Ephraim  lay  to  the  south  and  Jlanasseh 
to  the  north.  Among  the  towns  named  as  jNIanas- 
seh's  were  Beth-shean  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Endor 
on  the  slopes  of  the  "  Little  Hermon,"  Taanach  on 
the  north  side  of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea- coast 
south  of  the  same  mountain.  Here  the  boundary — 
the  north  boundary  —  joined  that  of  Asher,  which 
dipped  below  Carmel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the  plain 
of  Sharon :  N.  and  X.  W.  of  Manasseh  lay  Zeb- 
ulun  and  Issachar  respectively.  The  territory  thus 
allotted  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph  "  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  55  miles  from  E.  to  W.  ijy  70  from  N. 
to  S.,  a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  [England]  combined. 
But  though  similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more 
diflerent  in  its  natm'e  from  those  level  counties  than 
this  broken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  district  which  rises  from  the 
flat  ranges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  terminates  on  the  north  witli  the  slopes  which 
descend  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the 
west  a  Hat  strip  separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  east  another  flat  stri])  forms  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Of  this  district  the  northern  hah"  was 
occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we  are  now  considering. 
This  was  the  Har-Ephriiim,  the  "  Mount  [hill- 
country  of]  Ephraim,"  a  district  which  seems  to 
extend  as  far  south  as  Ramah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam. 
i.  1,  vii.  17 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xv. 
8),  places  but  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is 
limestone  —  rounded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and  below 
Jerusalem ;  with  "  wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  streams  of  running  water,  and  continuous 
tracts  of  vegetation  "  (Stanley,  p.  22D).  All  travel- 
lers bear  testimony  to  the  "  general  growing  rich- 
tiess  "  and  beauty  of  the  country  in  going  north- 
wards from  Jerusalem,  the  "  innumerable  fountains  " 
and  streamlets,  the  ullages  more  thickly  scattered 
than  anywhere  in  the  south,  the  continuous  corn- 
fields and  orchards,  the  moist,  \apory  atmosphere 
(.Martineau,  pp.  516,  521;  Van  de  Velde,  i.  -38(3, 
388;  Stanley,  p.  234,  2'35).  These  are  the  "precious 
things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fullness  thereof,"  which 
are  invoked  on  the  "ten  thousands  of  ICplmiim  " 
tnJ  the  "  thousands  of  Maiiasseii  "  in  the  blessing 
48 
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of  INIoses.  These  it  is  which,  while  Dan.  Judah, 
and  Benjamin  are  personified  as  lions  and  wolves, 
making  their  lair  and  tearing  their  prey  among  the 
barren  rocks  of  the  south,  suggested  to  the  Lawgiver, 
as  they  had  done  to  the  Patriarch  before  him,  the 
patient  "bullock"  and  the  "bough  by  the  spring, 
whose  branches  ran  over  the  wall "  as  fitter  images 
for  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix.  22;  Dent,  xxsiii.  17).  And 
centuries  after,  when  its  great  disaster  had  fallen 
on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  images  recur 
to  the  prophets.  The  "  flowers  "  are  still  there  in 
the  "  oUve  valleys,"  "faded"  though  they  be  (Is. 
xxviii.  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty  unprofitable  vine, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hos.  x.  1);  Ephraim 
is  still  the  "bullock,"  now  "unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,"  but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "pleasant 
places"  of  his  former  "pasture"  (Jer.  xxxi.  18; 
Hos.  ix.  13,  iv.  16)  —  "the  heifer  that  is  taught 
and  loveth  to  tread  out  the  corn,"  the  heifer  with 
the  "beautiful  neck"  (Hos.  x.  11),  or  the  "  kine 
of  Bashan  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria"  (Amos 
iv.  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  effect  on  this  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  [Asher.] 
Various  causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil. 
(1.)  The  central  situation  of  Ephraim,  in  the  high- 
way of  all  communications  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  From  north  to  south,  from 
Jordan  to  the  Sea  —  from  Galilee,  or  still  more 
distant  Damascus,  to  Phihstia  and  Egypt  —  these 
roads  aU  lay  more  or  less  through  Ephraim,  and 
the  constant  traffic  along  them  must  have  always 
tended  to  keep  the  district  from  sinking  into  stag- 
nation. (2.)  The  position  of  Shechem,  the  original 
settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his  well  and  his  "parcel 
of  ground,"  with  the  two  sacred  mountains  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  the  scene  of  the  mipressive  and  sig- 
nificant ceremonial  of  blessing  and  cursing ;  and  of 
Shiloh,  from  whence  the  division  of  the  land  was 
made,  and  where  the  ark  remained  from  the  time 
of  Joshua  to  that  of  ]'>li ;  and  further  of  the  tomb 
and  patrimony  of  Joshua,  the  great  hero  not  only 
of  Ephraim  but  of  the  nation  —  the  fact  that  all 
these  localities  were  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  tribe, 
must  have  made  it  always  the  resort  of  large  num- 
bers from  all  parts  of  the  country  —  of  larger 
numbers  than  any  other  place,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Jerusalem  by  David.  (3.)  But  there  was 
a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  may  have  been 
both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  these  advantages 
of  position.  That  spirit,  though  sometimes  taking 
the  form  of  noble  remonstrance  and  reparation 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  9-15),  usually  manifests  itself  in 
jealous  complaint  at  some  enterprise  undertaken 
or  advantage  gained  in  which  they  had  not  a  chief 
share.  To  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  1),  to  Jephthah 
(xii.  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43),  the  cry 
is  still  the  same  in  effect  —  almost  the  same  in 
words  —  "  Why  did  ye  despise  us  that  our  advice 
should  not  have  been  first  had  ?  "  "  Why  hast  thou 
served  us  thus,  that  thou  calledst  us  not?"  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the 
interior  of  Ephraim  in  particular  (Judg.  ix.),  and 
the  continual  incursions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the 
power  of  the  tribe  from  manifesting  itself  in  a  more 
formidable  manner  than  by  these  murmurs,  during 
the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  stage  of  the 
monarchy.  Samuel,  though  a  Levite,  was  a  native 
of  Kamah  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  Saul  belonged 
to  a  trilie  closely  allied  to  the  family  of  Joseph,  so 
that  during  the  priesthood  of  the  former  and  th» 
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rcum  of  the  latter  the  supremacy  of  Ephraim  may 
be  Kiiil  to  nave  been  practically  maintained.  (Cer- 
tainly in  neither  case  had  any  advantage  been 
gainefl  by  their  great  rival  in  tlie  south.  Again, 
the  brilliant  successes  of  David  and  his  wide  in- 
fluence and  religious  zeal  kept  matters  smooth  for 
another  jjeriod.  even  in  the  fiice  of  the  blow  given 
to  both  Shechem  and  Sliiloh  by  the  concentration 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  capitals  at  Jerusalem. 
Twenty  thousand  and  eight  hundred  of  the  choice 
warriors  of  the  tribe,  "  men  of  name  throughout 
the  house  of  their  father,"  went  as  far  as  Hebron 
to  make  David  king  over  Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  30). 
Among  the  officers  of  his  court  we  fiiid  more  than 
one  Ephraimite  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  14),  and  the 
attachment  of  the  tribe  to  his  person  seems  to  have 
been  great  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-4:j).  But  this  could 
not  last  much  longer,  and  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
splendid  in  appearance  but  oppressive  to  the  people, 
develo[ied  both  the  circumstances  of  revolt,  and  the 
leader  who  was  to  turn  them  to  account.  Solomon 
saw  tlirough  the  crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  Jeroboam  as  he  tried  to  do  (I  K. 
xi.  40),  the  disruption  might  have  been  postponed 
for  another  century.  As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was 
deferred  for  a  time,  but  the  irritation  was  not 
allayed,  and  the  insane  folly  of  his  son  brought  the 
mischief  to  a  head.  IJehoboam  probably  selected 
Shechem  -  the  old  capital  of  the  country  —  for  his 
coronation,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  and  the 
ceremonial  might  make  a  favorable  impression,  but 
in  this  he  failed  utterly,  and  the  tumult  which 
followed  shows  how  complete  was  tlie  breach  —  "  To 
your  tents,  0  Israel !  now  see  to  thine  own  house, 
David !  "  Rehoboam  was  certainly  not  the  last 
king  of  Judah  whose  chariot  went  as  for  north  as 
Shechem,  but  he  was  the  last  who  visited  it  as  a 
part  of  his  own  dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who, 
having  come  so  far,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own 
capital.  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little 
short  of  miraculous,  from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of 
Ramoth-Gilead,  and  it  was  the  fate  of  two  of  his 
successors,  Ahaziah  and  Josiah  —  differing  in  every- 
thing else,  and  agreeing  only  in  this  —  that  they 
were  botli  carried  dead  in  tlieir  chariots  from  the 
plain  of  Rsdraelon  to  Jerusalem. 

Henceforward  in  two  senses  the  history  of 
Ephraim  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
lince  not  only  did  the  tribe  become  a  kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.  This 
is  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion. North  of  Ephraim  the  coimtry  appears  never 
to  have  been  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Israelites,  ^^'hethcr  from  want  of  energy  on  their 
part,  or  great  stul)b()mnes9  of  resistance  on  that  of 
the  Canaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  list  of  towns 
from  which  the  original  inlialiitants  were  not  ex- 
pelled, the  great  majority  lielong  to  the  northrrr. 
tribes,  Manasseh,  Ashcr,  Is.sacliar,  and  Na[)h(ali. 
And  in  addition  to  this  oriijinal  defect  there  is 
much  in  the  physical  formation  and  circumstances 
of  the  ui)pcr  portion  of  I'alestine  to  explain  why 
those  tribes  never  tf)ok  any  active  part  in  the 
kingdom.  They  were  exposed  to  the  inroads  and 
»e<luctions  of  their  surrounding  heathen  neiglibors 
—  on  one  side  the  luxurious  I'lurnicians,  on  the 
other  the  pltuidcring  Hedouins  of  iMidian;  they 
were  open  to  the  attacks  of  Syria  and  As.syria  from 
the  north,  and  I'gypt  from  the  south;  the  great 
nlain  of  I'.sdr.ielon,  which  communicated  more  or 
les-s  witli  all  tiic  northern  tribes,  was  the  natund 
Wtlet   of  tlie   no   less   natural    iiii;li    roads   of   the 
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maritime  plain  from  Egypt  and  tue  Jordan  vaUej 
for  the  tribes  of  the  East,  and  formed  au  adnr'rablr 
base  of  operations  for  an  inv.ading  army. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  different.  It  was  one  at  once  of 
great  richness  and  great  security.  Her  fertile  plains 
and  well-watered  valleys  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  laborious  ascent  through  steep  and  narrow  ravines, 
all  but  impassable  for  an  army,  'lliere  is  no  record 
of  any  attack  on  the  central  kingdom,  either  from 
the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime  plain.  On  the 
north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  was  more 
accessible,  and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the  final 
invasion  appears  to  have  been  made.  But  even  on 
that  side  the  entrance  was  so  difficult  and  so  easily 
defensible  —  as  we  leani  from  the  description  in 
the  book  of  Judith  (iv.  6,  7)  — that,  had  the  king 
dom  of  Samaria  been  less  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  attacks  even  of  the  great  Shal- 
maneser  might  have  been  resisted,  as  at  a  later 
date  were  those  of  Holofernes.  How  that  kingdom 
originated,  how  it  progressed,  and  how  it  fell,  will 
be  eLsewhere  considered.  [Iskael,  Kin(;i)OM  of.] 
There  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the  sacred 
story  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  it  entered  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Troniise — the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  nation  within  its  limits,  its  leader 
the  leader  of  the  whole  people  —  through  the  dis- 
trust which  marked  its  intercourse  with  its  fellows, 
wliile  it  was  a  member  of  tlie  confederacy,  and  the 
tumult,  dissension,  and  ungodliness  which  charac- 
terized its  independent  existence,  down  to  the  sud- 
den captivity  and  total  oblivion  which  closed  ita 
career.  Judah  had  her  times  of  revival  and  of  re- 
cuiTing  prosperity,  but  here  the  course  is  uniformly 
downward  —  a  sad  picture  of  opportunities  wasted 
and  personal  gifts  aiiused.  "  When  Israel  was  a 
child,  then  I  loved  him,  piid  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt.  ...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking 
them  by  their  anns,  but  they  knew  not  that  I 
healefl  them.  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man, 
with  Ivands  of  love  .  .  .  but  the  Assyrian  shaU 
be  their  king,  because  they  refused  to  retuni.  .  .  . 
How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Epliraim?  how  shall  I 
deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  sliall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim?  "  (lies, 
xi.  1-8).  G. 

E'PHRAIM  (D^TI^W  {dovble  fiiiitfulness]  : 
'E^paffx  :  Kpliraim).  In  "  Baal-hazor  which  is 
'by'  Ephraim"  was  Absalom's  sheep-farm,  at 
which  took  place  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  tlie 
earliest  precursors  of  the  great  revolt  (2  Sam.  xiii. 

23).  The  Hebrew  particle  CV,  rendered  above 
"by"  (A.  V.  "beside  "),  always  seems  to  imply 
actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we  should  conclude 
that  I'.phraini  was  not  the  tribe  of  that  name,  h\\\ 
a  town.  Ewald  coiyectures  that  it  is  identical  with 
EriiKAiN,  EriiiioN,  and  OrintAjr  of  the  0.  T., 
and  also  with  the  Enir.AiM  which  was  for  a  time 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  (difrli.  iii.  21'.>,  note). 
But  with  regard  to  the  three  first  names  there  ii 
the  difficulty  tliat  they  are  spelt  with  the  guttural 
letter  (i!n,  which  is  very  rarely  exchannfCfl  for  the 
(iltjili,  which  commences  the  name  before  u.s.  There 
is  unfortiniately  no  clew  to  its  situation.  The  1,XX. 
make  the  follnwinj;  addition  to  verse  .'54:  ",\nd 
the  watchman  went  anrl  fold  the  king,  and  said,  I 
have  seen  men  on   tlie  road   of  the  Oronen  (rfii 
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upwriv,  Alex  tcdv  opecevqv)  by  the  side  of  the 
mountain."  £wa!d  considers  this  to  be  a  genuine 
addition,  and  to  refer  to  Beth-/;oroK,  N.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  ofl'  the  Nabhls  road,  but  the  indication 
is  surely  too  slight  for  such  an  inference.  *A\iy 
force  it  may  ha\-e  is  against  the  identity  of  this 
Ephraim  with  that  in  John  xi.  54,  which  was  prob- 
ably in  the  direction  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem.         G. 

E'PHRAIM  {"Erppaifji:  Ephrem;  Cod.  Amiat. 
Efrem),  a  city  ('E.  K^yoix4v7)v  ■k6Kiv)  "  in  the 
district  near  the  wilderness"  to  which  our  Lord 
retired  with  his  disciples  when  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  priests  (Jolin  xi.  54).  By  the 
"  wilderness  "  (fpriixos)  is  probably  meant  the  wild 
uncultivated  hill-country  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying 
between  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  liobinson  is  very 
admissible  that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modern  representation  is  et-Taiijibeli, 
a  village  on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding 
a  view  "  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea"  (Hob.  i.  444).  It 
is  situated  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  IG  from 
Jerusalem ;  a  position  agreeing  tolerably  with  the 
indications  of  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon  {Ephrahn, 
Ephron),  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  Bible."  G. 

E'PHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (Q;':}pt;?  "^VW : 
TrvA.rj  'Etppaifx:  jMrta  Ephraim),  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xxv. 
2-3;  Neh.  viii.  16,  xii.  -39),  doubtless,  according  to 
the  oriental  practice,  on  the  side  looking  towards 
the  locality  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
therefore  at  the  north,  probably  at '  or  near  the 
position  of  the  present  "  Damascus  gate."  [Je- 
rusalem.] G. 

*  EPHRAIM,  MOUNT  (Josh.  xvii.  15; 
Judg.  vii.  24;  1  Sam.  i.  l,and  often)  must  be  taken 
collectively,  i.  e.  not  any  single  mount,  as  the 
English  reader  might  suppose,  but  the  hill-country, 
or  high  lands  generally,  which  fill  up  the  greater 
part  of  central  Palestine  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
[Ephrai*!.]     See  Rob.  Phys.  Geogv.  p.  35. 

H. 

E'PHRAIM,    THE    WOOD    OF    ("ll^^ 

^1"]?^  •  Spvfihs  'E(ppaifi :  saltus  Ephraim),  a 
wood,  or  rather  a  forest  (the  word  ?/«'«/•  implying 
dense  growth),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  fought 
tetween  the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2 
Sam.  xviii.  6),  and  the  entanglement  in  which  added 
greatly  to  the  slaughter  of  the  latter  (\er.  8).  It 
would  be  very  tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  near  which  Ab- 
salom's sheep-farm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23), 
and  which  would  have  been  a  natural  spot  for  his 
head-quai-ters  before  the  battle,  especially  associated 
as  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Amnon.  But  the 
(tatcments  of  xvii.  24,  20,  and  also  the  expression 
of  xviii.  3,  "  that  thou  succor  us  out  of  the  city," 
i  e.  Mahanaim,  allow  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  locality  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  presence  of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side 
of  the  river.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraiur 
<t   the  fords   of  Jordan   by  the  Gileadites   under 

«  *  For  the  identification  of  this  Ephraim  as  the 
place  of  the  Saviour's  retreat,  see  e.specially  Dr.  Robin- 
Ktn  in  Siil.  Sacra,  ii.  398 ;  and  for  its  importance  in 
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Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,  4,  5);  but  that  occurrencf 
took  place  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  itself 
while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the  wooded  country 
must  have  lain  se\eral  miles  away  from  the  streanv 
and  on  the  higher  ground  above  the  Jordan  valley 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probaljle  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle  ?  The  great 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  transactions  of  xVbsalom's  revolt,  cannot  fail 
to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the 
affair,  and  the  reverse  was  a  more  serious  one  than 
had  overtaken  the  tribe  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
possibly  combined  with  other  circumstances  to 
retard  materiaUy  their  rising  into  an  indcpendenl 
kingdom.  G. 

ETHRAIMITE  00!^?^^  'Ecppadlrris 
[Vat.  -del-];  Alex,  eic  rov  E<^pai/x:  Ephrathmus). 
Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  elsewhere  called  "  Eph- 
rathite"  (Judg.  xii.  5).     [Ephraiji.] 

W.  A.  W. 

ETHRAIN    \_Hebrew,    Ephra'in]    OnS!?, 

Ephron;  Keri,  ]]T9t?  •  'E<ppooi/--  Ephron),  a  city 
of  Israel,  which  with  its  dependent  hamlets 
(n "13  J  =" daughters,"  A.  V.  "towns")  Abijah 
and  the  army  of  Judah  captured  from  .Jeroboam 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  It  is  mentioned  with  Bethel  and 
Jeshanah,  but  the  latter  not  being  known,  little 
clew  to  the  situation  of  Epbrain  is  obtained  from 
this  passage.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  identical  with  the  Ephraim 
by  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  of  Baal-hazor  was 
situated;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim  near  the 
wilderness  in  which  our  Lord  li\ed  for  some  time 

[.John  xi.  54] ;  and  with  Ophrah  (mS^),  a  city 
of  Benjamin,  apparently  not  far  from  Bethel  (Josh, 
xviii.  23;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  9),  and 
which  has  been  located  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  447), 
with  some  probabiUty,  at  the  modern  village  of 
el-Taiyibch.  But  nothing  more  than  conjecture 
can  be  arrived  at  on  these  points.  (See  Ewald, 
G'eschichte,  iii.  219,  46G,  v.  365;  Stanley,  p.  214.  > 

G. 
EPH'RATAH,  or  EPH'RATH  (nniSM, 

T  T  ;  v' 

or  nn?S  [fruitful,  Dietr.] :  'EfpaOd  and  'E<l>pd9:, 
[Alex,  in  ver.  19,  (ppad:]  Ephrntn,  Jerome).  1. 
Second  wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  mother  of 
Hur,  and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  according 
to  1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4. 
[Caleb-Ephratah.] 

2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem-.Judah,  as  w 
manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7,  both 
which  passages  distinctly  prove  that  it  was  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephratah  in  Jacob's  time,  and  use  the 
regular    formula   for    adding,  the   modem   name, 

Dn7"n^3  M''<7i  tohich  is  Bethlehem,  comp.  e.  g. 
Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27;  Josh.  xv.  10.  It  cannot 
therefore  have  derived  its  name  from  Ephratah,  the 
mother  of  Hur,  as  the  author  of  Qmest.  Hcb".  in 
Paralip.  says,  and  as  one  might  otherwise  have 
supposed  from  the  connection  of  her  descendants, 
Salma  and  Hur,  with  Bethlehem,  which  is  some- 
what obscurely  intimated  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51,  iv. 
4.     It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  on  th« 

harmonizi-g  the  Gospels  lee  b'.a  Ctreek  Ha  mony 
§  93  u 
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eontrary.  Ephratah  the  mother  of  Hur  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  tliat  she  prol)at)lj 
was  the  owner  of  the  to\ra  and  district.  In  fact, 
that  her  name  was  really  gentihtious.  Hut  if  this 
be  so.  it  would  indicate  more  communication  be- 
tween the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaaiiites 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  When,  however,  we 
recollect  that  the  land  of  (lOshen  was  the  border 
country  on  the  Palestine  side;  that  the  Israelites 
in  Goslien  were  a  tribe  of  sheep  and  cattle  drovers 
(Gen.  xlvii.  3);  that  there  was  an  ea.sy  communica- 
tion between  Palestine  and  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
times  (Gen.  xii.  30,  xvi.  ],  xxi.  21,  &c.);  that  there 
are  indications  of  communications  between  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites,  caused  by 
their  trade  as  keepers  of  cattle,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  and 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  owners  or  keepers 
of  large  herds  and  flocks  in  Goshen  would  have 
dealings  with  the  nomad  tribes  in  Palestine,  it  will 
perhaps  seem  not  impossible  that  a  son  of  Hezron 
may  have  married  a  woman  having  property  in 
Ephratah.  Another  way  of  accounting  for  the  con- 
nection between  Ephratah's  descendants  and  Beth- 
lehem, is  to  suppose  that  the  elder  Galeb  was  not 
really  the  son  of  Hezron,  but  merely  reckoned  so  as 
the  head  of  a  Hezronite  house.  He  may  in  this 
case  have  been  one  of  an  Edomitish  or  Horite 
tribe,  an  idea  which  is  fiivored  by  the  name  of  his 
son  Hur  [Caleb],  and  have  married  an  l<']>hrathite. 
Caleb  the  spy  may  have  been  their  grandson.  It  is 
singular  that  "  Salma  the  father  of  Bethlehem  " 
should  have  married  a  Canaanitish  woman.  Could 
she  have  been  of  the  kindred  of  Caleb  in  any  way  ? 
If  she  were,  and  if  Salma  obtained  Bethlehem,  a 
portion  of  Hur's  inlieritance,  in  consequence,  this 
would  account  for  both  Hur  and  Salma  being  called 
"father  of  Bethlelicni."  Another  possible  explana- 
tion is,  that  lyihrnlii/i  may  have  been  the  name 
given  to  some  daughter  of  P>enjamin  to  commem- 
orate the  circumstance  of  Pachel  his  mother  having 
died  close  to  l<;phrath.  This  would  receive  some 
support  from  the  son  of  Kachel's  other  son  Joseph 
being  called  lipln-aim,  a  word  of  identical  etymology, 

*s  appears  from  the  fiict  that  "^n^^TM  means  in- 
differently an  Ephrathite,  i.  e.  BethMiemite  (IJuth 
i.  1,  2),  or  an  Kplirnimile  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  But  it 
would  not  account  for  Ephratah's  descend.ants  being 
settled  at  Bethlehem.  The  author  of  the  Qiia'st. 
Hehi:  in  Parallp.  derives  I'jihratn  from  Kplii'ihii, 
"  Ephrath,  quia  de  Epliraim  fuit."  But  this  is  not 
consistent  witli  the  ap|iearance  of  the  name  in  Gen. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  come  to  any  certainty 
on  the  subject.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  note, 
that  in  Gen.,  and  pcrliaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called 
Ephrath  or  Kphniln;  in  Huth,  Bttliklicm-.Juddli  ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  Kphrathilts  ;  in  IMicah  (v.  2), 
Betldelicm-Kphratah  ;  in  Matt.  ii.  G,  Jicthli'lu'in  jn 
the  liiml  o/./udci.  Jerome,  and  after  him  Kalisch, 
observes  that  I-phratah,  fruilful,  has  tl)e  same 
meaning  as  Bethlehem,  house  of  brend ;  a  view 
whirli  is  favored  by  Stanley's  description  of  the 
neighboring  corn-fields  {Sinni  and  Paksline,  p. 
104).     [Bktiii.i-.iikm.] 

3.  Gesenius  tliinks  that  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  0,  F.phr(v- 
tah  means  I'phraini.  A.  C.  H. 

•  If  Ephratah  stands  for  I'phraim  (see  No.  .3 
above)  the  territory  of  that  name,  it  must  n-fer 
especially  to  Shiloh,  one  of  the  former  sanctuaries 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  that  tribe,  llupfcid 
Kplains  I''|)liiatah  in  this  pa.ssage  as  an  ai)pellative, 
"ot  a  proper  name,  t.  c.  "  fruitful,"   sc.  field,  put 
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poetically  for  Beth-shemesh,  like  "field  of  wood" 
Ibr  Kirjath-jearim  in  the  other  line  {Die  Pgrdme.n^ 
iv.  311  f. ).  Tlie  two  places  were  near  e.ach  other, 
and  those  searching  for  the  lost  ark  after  its  capture 
by  fhe  Phihstines  (2  Sam.  vi.  1  ft'.)  may  have  heard 
of  it  at  one  of  the  places,  and  have  found  it  at  the 
other  (see  the  psalm).  Hengstenberg  insists  {Die. 
Psalmen,  iv.  75  ff.)  that  Ephratah  is  Bethlehem  in 
this  place  as  elsewhere,  and  that  David,  who  wTote 
the  psalm,  means  that  the  ark,  which  he  was 
removing  to  Mount  Zion  where  it  would  be  hence- 
forth so  accessible,  might  be  said  now  to  b» 
"  found,"  whereas,  in  his  youth  at  Bethlehem  they 
had  only  heard  of  it,  as  it  were,  by  rumor.      H. 

EPH'RATHITE  00"??^:  'Y.<pfaea'ios  ■ 
Kphratceus).  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem  (Ruth 
i.  2  [applied  to  Eli.'melecii  and  his  family] ). 

2.  [1  Sam.  i.  1,  'Ecppaifx,  Alex.  Eppadaios;  1 
K.  xi.  2G,  'E<ppadi  (Vat.  -Oei)-]  An  Ephraimit* 
(1  Sam.  i.  1  [Elkanah,  father  of  Samuel] ;  Judg. 
xii.  5  [see  p.  752,  note  c],  &c.).  A.  C.  H.  ■ 

E'PHRON  Ci'Ti^'^  [faimi-Uke]  :  'Etppdv- 
Kphvon)^  the  son  of  Zochar  [Zohar,  A.  V.],  a  Hit- 
tite;  the  owner  of  a  field  which  lay  facing  Mamre 
or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave  therein  contained,  which 
Abraham  bought  from  him  for  400  shekels  of  silver 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8-17,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  29,  30,  1.  13).  By 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  14)  the  name  is  given  as  Ephraim; 
and  the  purchase-money  40  shekels. 

*  In  the  account  of  the  negotiations  betweer 
Ephron  and  Abraham  for  the  purchase  of  the  fieW 
of  Machpelah,  related  with  so  much  minuteness  in 
Gen.  xxiii.  3-18,  we  have  a  living  picture  of  tht 
ceremony  and  finesse  for  which  the  Orientals  are  so 
remarkable  on  such  occasions.  Dr.  Thomson  has 
an  extended  passage,  in  which  he  shows  how  exactly 
every  part  of  that  procedure  is  still  exemplified  in 
the  dealings  of  buyers  and  sellers  with  each  other 
among  the  modern  Syrians  {Land  and  Book,  ii. 
381-384).  Hess,  not  taking  into  account  this 
oriental  trait,  regards  the  compliments  interchanged 
between  the  parties  as  seriously  meant,  and  hence 
as  evincive  of  rare  generosity  and  disinterestedness 
{Gesch.  der  Palriarchin,!  3G7-371).  Wilkinson 
also  {Personal  Names  in  fhe  Bible,  p.  424)  spe-aks 
of  Ephron  on  this  occasion  as  a  model  of  true 
courtesy.  This  sale  of  Ephron  to  .\br.aham  is  "  the 
first  recorded  legal  contract  in  Iniman  history," 
and  it  relates  to  the  last  oliject  of  man's  earthly 
care,  the  interment  of  the  dead.  H. 

E'PHRON  {'E<t)pd>V-  Ephron),  a  very  strong 
city  (TTtiAis  jj.fydKr}  oxvpa  (r(p6dpa)  on  the  e.ast  of 
Jordan  lietween  Carnaini  (.Vshteroth-Karnaim)  and 
Beth-shean,  attacked  and  demolishal  by  Judas 
Maccabneus  (1  Mace.  v.  4G-52;  2  Mace.  xii.  27). 
Prom  the  description  in  the  former  of  these  two 
passages  it  apjiears  to  have  been  situated  in  a  defile 
or  valley,  and  to  iiave  completely  occupied  the  ])a88. 
Its  site  has  not  been  yet  discovered.  G. 

E'PHRON,  MOUNT  (p"n?y-~in :  rh 
upo^  'E(Ppwv'-  .^fons  Ephron).  The  "cities  of 
Mount  I'.phron  "  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  Of 
the  )iortheni  lioundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  0),  lietween  the  "  wafer  of  Nephto.ih  "  and 
Kirjath-jearim.  As  fliose  latter  are  with  ereat 
pmiiability  identified  with  Ain  I.tfia  and  A'miVl 
el-Zuiab,  Slount  Ephron  is  probably  the  rang-j  of 
hills  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Wady  Iltlt-l/anina 
(traditional  valley  of  the  Terebinth),  oppo8it«  Ji/tn, 
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imicti  stands  on  the  eastern  side.     It  may  possibly 
De  the  same  place  as  Ephkain.  G. 

EPICURE'ANS,  THE  ('ETrt/coyperoj),  de- 
rived their  name  from  Epicurus  (342-271  b.  c.),  a 
philosopher  of  Attic  descent,  whose  "Garden"  at 
Athens  rivalled  in  popularity  the  "Porch"  and 
the  "  Academy."  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Elinor  (Lampsacus,  Mitij- 
lene.  Tarsus,  Diog.  L.  x.  1,  11  ff.)  and  Alexandria 
(Diog.  L.  /.  c. ),  and  they  gained  a  brilliant  ad\ocate 
at  Home  in  Lucretius  (95-50  b.  c).  The  object 
of  Epicurus  was  \,o  find  in  philosophy  a  practical 
guide  to  happiness  {iyepyeia  .  .  .  rhv  evSai/jioi/a 
0iov  irepiTToiovcra,  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  xi.  IGD). 
True  pleasure  and  not  absolute  truth  was  the  end 
at  which  he  aimed ;  experience  and  not  reason  the 
test  on  which  he  relied.  He  necessarily  cast  aside 
dialectics  as  a  profitless  science  (Diog.  L.  x.  30,  31), 
and  substituted  in  its  place  (as  rh  kuvovikSv,  Diog. 
L.  X.  19)  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  senses,  in 
the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  be  considered 
as  the  criterion  of  truth  {KpiT7)pia  rris  aXtideias 
eJvat  Tcty  alardrtaen  Kal  ray  Trpo\7iipeis  (general 
notions)  kuI  to.  7ra9rj).  He  made  the  study  of 
physics  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life,  and  especiallj' 
to  the  removal  of  superstitious  fears  (Lucr.  i.  l4b 
ff. ) ;  and  maintained  that  ethics  are  the  proper 
study  of  man,  as  leading  him  to  that  supreme  and 
lasting  pleasure  which  is  the  common  object  of  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  framed  would 
degenerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  material- 
ism ;  and  in  this  form  Epicurism  was  the  popular 
philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(cf.  Diog.  L.  X.  5,  9).  When  St.  Paul  addressed 
"  Epicureans  and  Stoics  "  (Acts  xvii.  18)  at  Athens, 
the  philosophy  of  life  was  practically  reduced  to  the 
teaching  of  those  two  antagonistic  schools,  which 
represented  in  their  final  separation  the  distinct 
and  complementary  elements  which  the  gospel  rec- 
onciled. For  it  is  unjust  to  regard  Epicurism  as 
a  mere  sensual  opposition  to  religion.  It  was  a 
necessary  step  in  the  development  of  thought,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
not  only  negatively  but  positively.  It  not  only 
weakened  the  hold  whicli  polytheism  retained  on 
the;  mass  of  men  by  daring  criticism,  but  it  main- 
tained with  resolute  energy  the  claims  of  the  body 
to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of  man's  nature 
coordinate  with  the  soul,  and  affirmed  the  existence 
of  individual  freedom  against  the  Stoic  doctrines 
of  pure  spiritualism  and  absolute  fate.  Yet  out- 
wardly Epicurism  appears  further  removed  from 
Christianity  than  Stoicism,  though  essentially  it  is 
at  least  as  near;  and  in  the  address  of  St.  Paul 
(A:t3  xvii.  22  ff. )  the  affirmation  of  the  doctrines 
of  creation  (v.  24),  providence  (v.  20),  inspiration 
(v.  28),  resurrection,  and  judgment  (v.  31),  appears 
lo  be  directed  against  the  cardinal  errors  which  it 
involved. 

The  tendency  which  produced  Greek  Epicurism, 
when  carried  out  to  its  fullest  development,  is  pe- 
juliar  to  no  age  or  country.  Among  the  .Jews  it 
I'ed  to  Sadduceeism  [Sadduckes],  and  Josephus 
ippears  to  have  drawn  his  picture  of  the  sect  with 
»  distinct  regard  to  the  Greek  prototype  (.Joseph 
4n<.  xviii.  1,  §  4;  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  14;  cf.  Ant.  x. 
11,  §  7,  de  Epicure  is).  In  modern  times  the  essay 
>f  Gassendi  {Syntafjmn  Philosophice  Epictiri,  Hag. 
2!om.  1659)  was  a  significant  symptom  of  the  res- 
/iratiou  of  sensationalism. 

The  chief  original  authority  for  the  philosophy 
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of  Epicurus  is  Diogenes  Laertius  (lib.  x.).  who  bag 
preserved  some  of  his  letters  and  a  list  of  his  priii 
cipal  writings.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  must  be 
used  with  caution,  and  the  notices  in  Cicero,  Sen- 
eca, and  Plutarch  are  undisguisedly  hostile. 

B.  F.  W. 

EPIPH'ANES  (1  Mace.  i.  10,  x.  1).  [Anti 
OCHUS  Epiphanes.] 

EP'IPHI  {'EiTKpi  [Alex,  once  Eiri0s(],  3  Mace 
vi.  38),  name  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Ivgyp 
tian  Vague  year,  and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian 

Julian  year:  Copt.  611 HH  ;  Arab.  v^^AJ?.     In 

ancient  Egyptian  it  is  called  "  the  third  month  [of] 
the  season  of  the  waters."  [Egypt.]  The  name 
Epiphi  is  derived  from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the 
month,  Apap-t  (Lepsius,  Chron.  d.  uEg.  i.  141). 
The  supposed  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  month- 
name  Abib  from  Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  arti- 
cles.    [Chronology;  Months.]         R.  S.  P. 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  are  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the  Apostles  by  whom, 
or  the  churches  to  whom,  they  were  addressed.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  speak  of  the 
epistle  or  letter  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it  needs  hardly 
be  said,  a  considerable  progress  in  the  development 
of  civilized  hfe.  There  must  be  a  recognized  sys- 
tem of  notation,  phonetic  or  symboUc;  men  nnist 
be  taught  to  write,  and  have  writing  materials  at 
hand.  In  the  early  nomadic  stages  of  society  ac- 
cordingly, like  those  which  mark  the  period  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  0.  T.,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
but  oral  communications.  Jlessengers  are  sent 
instructed  what  to  say  from  Jacob  to  Esau  ((ien. 
xxxii.  3),  from  Balak  to  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  5, 
7,  16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a  verbal, 
not  a  written  answer  (Num.  xxiv.  12).  The  nego- 
tiations between  Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  12,  13)  are  conducted  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  still  the  received  practice  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  7,  9).  The  reign  of  Da- 
vid, bringing  the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into  contact 
with  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Phoenicians,  wit- 
nessed a  change  in  this   respect  also.     The  first 

recorded  letter  ("1"^  =  "book;"  comp.  use  of 
fii0\ioy,  Herod,  i.  123)  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T. 
was  that  which  "  David  wTote  to  .Joab,  and  sent  by 
the  hand  of  Uriah  "  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  tliis  must 
obviously,  hke  the  letters  that  came  into  another 
history  of  crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  con- 
nection with  Phoenician  influence,  1  K.  xxi.  8,  9), 
have  been  "  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,"  as  at  once 
the  guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safeguard 
against  their  being  read  by  any  Init  the  persons  to 
wliom  they  were  addressed.  The  material  used  for 
the  impression  of  the  S(\al  was  probably  the  "  clay  " 
of  Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  act  of  sending  such  a  let- 
ter is,  however,  preiiminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
kingly  act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  neces- 
sary. Joab,  e.  ff.  answers  the  letter  which  David 
had  sent  him  after  the  old  plan,  and  receives  a  ver- 
bal message  in  return.  The  demand  of  Benhadad 
and  Ahab's  answer  to  it  are  convey(jd  in  the  same 
way  (1  K.  XX.  2,  5).  Written  communications, 
however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later  history. 
The  king  of  Syria  sends  a  letter  to  the  king  ot 
Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  6).     Elijah  the  prophet  sends  a 
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•riUng  {2ri3t3)  to  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi.    12). 

Ilezekiah  introduces  a  system  of  couriers  like  tliat 
itlerwards  so  fiilly  organized  under  tiie  I'ersian 
kings  (2  Ciir.  xxx.  G,  10;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  98, 
Slid  Usth.  viii.  10,  H),  and  receives  from  Sennach- 
eril)  tiie  letter  which  he  "  spreads  before  the  Ix)rd  " 
(2  K.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a  letter  to  the 
exili-s  in  IJahvlon  (Jer.  xxix.  1,  3).  The  books  of 
lizra  and  Neheiniab  contain  or  refer  to  many  such 
documents  (Ezr.  iv.  6,  7,  11,  v.  6,  vii.  11;  Neh.  ii. 
7,  9,  vi.  5).  The  stress  laid  upwn  the  "open  let- 
ter" sent  by  Sanballat  (Xeli.  vi.  5)  indicates  that 
this  was  a  breach  of  the  customary  etiquette  of  the 
Persian  court.  The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  that  of  Greek  civilization,  le<l  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  letters  as  a  means  of  inter- 
(»urse.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  themselves,  their 
occurrence  in  1  Mace.  xi.  M,  xii.  G,  20,  xv.  1,  IG ; 
2  Mace.  xi.  16,  34,  indicates  that  they  were  recog- 
nized as  having  altogetlier  superseded  the  older  plan 
of  messages  orally  delivere<l.  The  two  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in  this  respect  a 
very  striking  contrast.  The  list  of  the  Canonical 
Books  shows  how  largely  epistles  were  used  in  the 
Bxijansion  and  organization  of  the  Church.  Those 
which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentiitives  of  many  others  that  are  lost.'  We  are 
perh'JiiS  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that 
the/absence  of  all  mention  of  written  letters  from 
the  gosjiel  history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spurious  letter  to  .\bgarus  of 
liklessa  (Euseb.  //.  A',  i.  13)  tiiere  are  no  epistles 
i)f  Jesus.  The  exjjlanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  circumstances  of  one  who,  known  as 
the  •'  carpenter's  son,"  w.is  training  as  his  disci- 
ples tliose  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the  class 
of  laborers  and  peasants,  partly  in  the  fact  that  it 
wa?  by  [jcrsonal,  ratlicr  tiian  by  written,  tetiching 
tliat  tlie  work  of  the  prii|ilietic  otfice,  wliicli  he 
reproduced  and  perfectcti,  had  to  be  acconqilished. 
The  epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  (ireek  and  IJoman  cus- 
toms, themselves  belonging  to  a  diflerent  race,  and 
so  reprotlucing  the  imixjrted  style  with  only  partial 
nccuracy.  They  iiegin  (the  I'-pistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  1  John  excepted)  with  the  names  of  the  WTit- 
er,  and  of  those  to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed. 
Then  follows  the  formula  of  salutation  (analogous 
to  the  fv  irpdrTdy  of  Greek,  the  S.,  S.  />.,  or  S.  D. 
.v.,  sdluttin,  s'lliitcm  (licit,  s'llutem  dicit  mullain,  of 
lAtiii  corresfwndence)  —  gencnlly  in  St.  Paul's 
epistlo-s  ill  sniiK-  coiubiiialiDii  of  the  words  x<^>"s, 
(\fos,  i'n>rtvTi-  in  others,  as  in  .Acts  xv.  23,  Jam. 
i.  1,  with  the  closer  wjuivaleiit  of  ■j(aiptiv-  Then 
the  letter  itself  commences,  in  the  first  jR-rson,  the 
■lingular  and  pliinil  being  used,  as  in  the  letters  of 
(Jlicero,  indiscriminately  (comp.  1  Cor.  ii.;  2  ("or. 
i.  8,  l.j;  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2;  and  passim).  Then 
when  the  substance  of  the  lett^^r  has  been  conqiletcd, 
questions  answere<l,  truths  enforced,  come  the  in- 
dividual mes-sages,  characteristic,  in  St.  I'aul's 
episiics  es|)ecially,  of  one  wlio  never  allowed  his 
nersonal  aflecticms  to  be  swallowwl  up  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  work.  'I'lie  conclusion  in  this  ease  was 
proljably  modified  by  the  fact  tiiat  the  letters  were 
lictate<l  to  an  amanuensis.  When  he  h.ad  done 
lis  work,  the  .\postle  took  up  the  |ien  or  reed,  and 
added,  in  his  own  large  eharjcters  ((lal.  vi.  11), 
'Jie  kuthcnticatiiig  aiitognk]*!!,  sometimes  with  a[)o- 
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eial  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  was  bis  Mrilu.^  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Gal.  vi.  11;  Col.  iv.  18;  2  Thess.  iii 
17 ),  always  with  one  of  the  closing  formidae  of  sal- 
utation, "Grace  be  with  thee"  —  "the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit."  In 
one  instance,  lioni.  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  bis 
own  name  .adds  his  salut;ition.  In  the  tpbwffo  of 
Acts  xxiii.  30,  the  (ppaiadf  of  Acts  xv.  2!l,  we  have 
the  equivalents  to  the  v<ile,  viltlc,  which  formed 
the  customary  conclusion  of  Itoman  letters.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
epistles  were  dictated  in  this  way  accounts  for 
many  of  their  most  striking  peculiarities,  the  fre- 
quent digressions,  the  long  parentheses,  the  vehe- 
mence and  energy  as  of  a  man  who  is  speaking 
strongly  as  his  feelings  prompt  him  rather  than 
writing  calmly.  An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1  brings 
before  us  another  class  of  letters  which  must  have 
been  in  frequent  use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  the  iizKTToXaX  avaraTiKai,  by  whioh 
travellers  or  teachers  were  commended  by  one 
church  to  tlie  good  offices  of  others.  (Jther  per- 
sons (there  inmj  be  a  reference  to  Apollos,  Acts 
xviii.  27)  ha<l  come  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  re- 
lying on  these.  St.  Paul  ap|>eals  to  his  converts, 
as  the  eVio-ToAT)  XpiiXTov  (2  Cor.  iii.  3),  written 
"  not  with  ink  but  with  tha  spirit  of  the  living 
God."  I'or  other  particulars  as  to  the  material 
and  implements  used  for  epistles,  see  Wkitixg. 

E.  H.  P. 

*  Under  this  head  we  may  properly  notice  a  few 
additional  particulars:  — 

Paul's  habit  of  authenticating  his  letters,  referred 
to  above,  enables  us  to  trace  a  corresjwndenee  be- 
tween 2  Thess.  iii.  17  and  (ial.  vi.  11  which  is  very 
striking.  The  Apostle  speaks  in  the  former  passage 
not  only  of  adding  there  the  sidiitation  by  his  own 
hand,  and  as  a  sign  (o-Tj/itioi')  or  attesUition  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter,  but  of  this  attestation 
(oI/'to)  ypa^oi,  so  I  uuih)  as  distinguished  by  a 
well-known  peculiarity.  1-rom  Gal.  vi.  11,  now, 
we  learn  incidentally  what  this  peculiarity  was, 
namely,  the  size  of  the  written  characters  or  letters 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write  (ttijAI/cois 
ypamxaaiv,  will'  liow  Lirtje  Utters,  not  huw  Im-i/e  u 
U'llcr,  A.  v.),  as  compared  with  men's  ordinary 
writing.  Jleycr,  it  is  true,  thinks  that  Paul  did 
not  write  in  his  own  usual  w.ay  in  tliat  instance, 
but  employed  large  letters  or  capitals  because  he 
would  emphasize  that  particular  paragraph  of  the 
letter  ((ial.  vi.  11-18).  With  that  view,  the  infer- 
ence whicli  has  been  suggested  falls  away  of  coui-se. 
Hut  really  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  mak- 
ing any  such  distinction  between  that  part  of  tha 
letter  and  other  parts. 

Paul's  mode  of  epistolary  salutation  is  similar 
indeed  to  the  ^atptiv  or  fZ  irpdrrfiv  of  the  (.ireeka 
(as  remarked  above),  l)Ut  dlHcrs  fixim  it  at  the  Niiue 
time  in  a  jiecniliar  manner.  This  .Vpostle  never 
emi)loys  the  chussical  form,  but  invariably  8ul>- 
stitutes  for  it  x^P'^  "''^  f'P'hvi},  x'^-P'^i  ?^<oj, 
fiprivi),  or  a  similar  combination.  Such  a  reje<-tion 
of  the  customary  plirase,  and  the  invention  of  a 
new  one,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  intentional.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  (ireek  formula,  as  con- 
taining a  Nlrtual  pr.iyer  to  the  lieatheu  gods, 
awakenc<l  healheiiish  associations,  and  w.as  laid 
xside,  tlierefore,  for  something  more  lonsonant  to 
a  just  Christi.in  feeling.  It  is  certainly  irm.arkable 
that  of  the  N.  T.  writers  the  AjHtstle  .lames  onlj 
in  his  Epistle,  i.  1,  and  in  .Vets  xv.  23,  employs  th« 
(jni-k  form  of  salutation  (;(ai|)«iv=  "greeting,' 
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A.,  v.)."  It  occurs  also,  a,«  we  should  expect,  in 
Aits  xxiii.  26,  for  it  is  a  Roman  officer  there,  and 
a  heathen,  who  writes  to  another  Roman  officer. 
The  colloquial  ^alpny,  which  is  recognized  as  still 
cun«nt  at  a  much  Liter  period  (2  John,  w.  10, 11), 
was  ia  various  respects  a  different  usage. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  Paul  always  em- 
ployed an  amanuensis,  and  vrrote  no  one  of  his 
■  epistles  without  that  assistance.  The  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  ("  How  large  a  letter  I  liave  written  with 
mine  Dwn  hand,'"  Gal  vi.  11)  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose  that  in  that  instance,  at  least,  he  departed 
from  his  usual  practice.  But  the  correct  transla- 
tion (see  above)  remo\es  that  impression,  showing 
that  the  remark  applies  rather  to  a  few  words  or 
verses  only  of  the  lettev  as  the  customary  token  of 
authenticity.  There  is  more  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  may  have  written  tiie  letter  to  Philemon 
without  dictation,  both  on  account  of  its  brevitj' 
and  the  private  nature  of  the  contents.  Paul's 
saying  ia  ver.  19  that  "he  wTote"  the  guarantee 
to  pay  the  debt  (if  Onesimus  was  to  be  held  liable 
for  anything),  does  not  prove  that  he  did  not  write 
the  rest  of  (he  letter,  but  serves  only  to  affirm  the 
Becurity  of  tht  pledge.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  capacity  in  which  Onesimus  proved  himself  so 
useful  to  Paul  (Philem.  vv.  11,  13)  was  that  of  an 
occasional  amanuensis.  His  beuig  a  slave  is  not  at 
variance  with  that  supposition;  for  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  slaves  were  often  trained  to 
that  particular  art,  and  in  other  respects  were  so 
well  educated  as  to  be  employed  altogether  for  lit- 
erary services.  (See  Becker's  Gcdius,  i.  121  ffi, 
Eng.  trails.) 

In  his  Neuiestameniliche  Studien  (Glotha,  1866), 
J.  C.  Jil.  Laurent  discusses  several  questions  of  in- 
terest, relating  to  the  composition  and  form  of 
Paul's  epistles.  He  maintains  that  the  Apostle 
dictated  all  his  letters  witli  the  exception  of  that 
to  Philemon  (which  was  wholly  written  by  himself), 
and  that  he  attested  them  all  by  some  addition  or 
postscript  from  his  own  hand.  He  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish in  every  instance  the  places  where  Paul 
took  the  pen  and  inserted  the  attesting  words.  Li 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  finds  them  in  xv.  14- 
33;  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  21  fF.,  and  2  Cor.  xiii.  10-13;  in 
Gal.  vi.  11-18;  in  Eph.  vi.  21-24;  in  Phil.  iv. 
21-23 ;  in  Col.  iv.  18 ;  in  1  Thess.  v.  25-28,  and 
2  Thess.  iii.  17,  18;  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  21,  and  2 
Tim.  iv.  19-22,  and  in  Tit.  iii.  12-15.  The  con- 
clusion in  some  of  the  instances  is  very  slightly 
supported.  For  example,  the  Pauline  evopKi^w, 
and  the  strictly  personal  import  of  tiie  paragraph, 
is  said  to  prove  that  the  words  in  1  Thess.  v.  25-28 
ure  certauily  from  Paul's  hand.  "Again,  it  is  argued 
that  dyUTji/  in  Phil.  iv.  20  closed  the  official  part  of 
the  letter,  and  hence  that  the  rest  was  written,  as  it 
were,  privatlm.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  states 
expressly  that  he  adds  the  salutation  in  Col.  iv.  18, 
and  that  also  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  21,  from  wliich  it 
would  certainly  be  violent  to  separate  the  next  two 
rerses.  So  also  ypaxpw  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  10  brings 
forward  so  distinctly  the  individual  after  the  plu- 
rals {eux<ineOa,  SuvdfieOa,  xa'P"/*"')  which  pre- 
cede, that  we  may  reasonably  ascribe  that  verse  to 
Paul  as  well  as  the  next  two  verses  so  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  The  reasoning  is  similar  to  this  in 
the  case  of  other  epistles. 
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a  *  It  is  gupposeil  that  the  Apostle  James  drew  up 
Oxei  letter  inserted  in  Acts  xv.  23-29,  in  virtue  of  his 
iBUe  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.     The  oc* 


This  wi'iter  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  certain  other 
critics,  though  carried  by  him  to  a  much  greatei 
extent,  that  Paul,  after  dictating  his  letters  to  the 
amanuensis,  carefully  read  them  himself  or  had 
them  read  to  him,  and  then  wrote  or  had  ^vritten  oh 
the  margin  various  annotatory  remarks  where  ex- 
pressions of  the  text  seemed  incomplete  or  obscure. 
Subsequent  copyists  transferred  these  remarks  tc 
the  text  itself.  "  These  marginal  notations  are  not 
only  as  much  inspired  as  the  words  of  the  text,  but 
tliey  often  bear  the  impi-ess  of  a  special  emphasis 
designed  by  the  author.  .  .  .  And  tliough  they 
were  forced  into  the  text  by  the  fault  of  the  copyist, 
against  the  will  of  the  Apostle,  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  remained  entirely  unaltered.  The  import- 
ance of  the  hy[X)thesis  is  philological  rather  than 
dogmatic :  the  style  of  the  Apostle  is  freed  thereby 
from  many  an  irregularity,  the  connection  of  the 
sentences  from  many  an  impediment.''  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  illustrate  this  procedure  at  length. 
The  charactei-  of  it  will  be  understood  if  we  men- 
tion e.  ff.  that  Laurent  proposes  to  insert  Rom.  xvi. 
19  after  ver.  16,  because  the  logic;d  relation  of 
these  verses  to  each  other  appears  to  him  more  sat- 
isfactory than  that  which  he  finds  between  vv.  18 
and  19.  Hence,  to  account  for  the  dislocation  of 
tlie  true  text,  he  assumes  tliat  the  Apostle  WTOte 
ver.  19  in  the  margin  with  the  intention  of  having 
it  read>is  explanatory  of  ver.  16,  but  by  some  mis- 
take of  a  transcriber  it  became  attached  to  ver.  18, 
where  it  seems  to  be  so  irrelevant.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  such  a  mode  of  criticism  is  not  only  un- 
historical,  but  arbitrary  and  subjective,  and  hence 
utterly  vague  and  unreliable.  Yet  it  should  n« 
said,  in  justice  to  this  able  treatise,  that  many  of 
the  suggestions  which  the  writer  makes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  theory  are  not  only  ingenious  but 
valuable  in  an  esegetical  point  of  view,  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  critical  student.  H. 

*  EQUAL,  no  longer  used  as  a  transitive  verb, 
has  that  force  in  Lam.  ii.  13;  i.  e.  "to  make 
equal,"  "  compare  "  :  "  What  shall  I  equal  to  thee, 
that  I  may  comfort  thee,  0  virgin  daughter  of 
Zion?"  H. 

ER  ("137,  watchful:  "Hp:  Her).  1.  Fu-st-bom 
of  Judah.  His  mother  was  Bath-Shuah  (daughter 
of  Shuah),  a  Canaanite.  His  wife  was  Tamar,  the 
mother,  after  his  death,  of  Pharez  and  Zarah,  by 
Judah.  Er  "  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ; 
and  the  Lord  slew  him."  It  does  not  appear  what 
the  nature  of  his  sin  was;  but,  from  his  Canaan- 
itish  birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  3-7;  Num.  xxvi.  19). 

2.  Descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam,  in  oui 
Lord's  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28),  about  contempo- 
rary with  Uzziah  |jing  of  Judah.  A.  C.  H. 

E'RAN  ("J"^^  [watching],  but  Sam.  and  Syr. 

)1V,  Edan:  'E8eV:  Heran),  son  of  Shuthelah, 
eldest  son  of  Ephraim  (Xum.  xxvi.  36).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  genealogies  of  Ephraim  in  1 

Chr.  vii.  20-29,  though  a  name,  Ezeb  ("ItV),  u 


currence  Itself  of  y^aipeiv  in  that  document  and  in  th( 
epistle  indicates,  as  Beugel,  Bleek,  and  otlfcrs  ob§<>rT«, 
that  the  two  composition.s  are  from  the  sane  hand 
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ouiid  which  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  it. 
fcjaii  was  the  head  of  the  family  of 

EllANITES,  THE  0^'^V.\\  [see  above]; 
Sam.  *'3137n  :  S  'ESivi  [Vat.  -vti] :  Ihranilte), 
Nimi.  xxvi.  3G. 

ERAS'TUS  CEpaff7  0s  [Mwed]:  Eras(us). 
1.  One  of  the  attendants  or  deacons  of  St.  Paul  at 
Kphesus,  who  with  Timothy  was  sent  forward  into 
Macedonia  while  the  Apostle  himself  remained  in 
Asia  (Acts  xix.  22).  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
Krastus  who  is  again  mentioned  in  the  salutations 
to  Timotliy  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  though  not,  as  Mejcr 
mainUiins,  the  same  with  Erastus  the  chamberlain 
of  Corinth  (Horn.  xvi.  23). 

2.  I>astus  the  chamberlain,  or  rather  the  public 
treasurer  (oIkovS/xos,  ercarius)  of  ("orinth,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  (l\om. 
xvi.  23).  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Church  (.Utnvl.  Groncuin,  i.  17!)),  he  was  first 
fficonomus  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  I'ancas.  He  is  probably  not  the 
Bame  with  Krastus  who  was  with  St.  I'aul  at  Kph- 
esus, for  in  this  ca.se  we  should  be  compelled  to  ;is- 
gume  that  he  is  mentioned  in  the  I'.pistle  to  the  Ito- 
mans  by  the  title  of  an  oihce  which  he  had  once  held 
and  afterwards  resigned.  W.  A,  W. 

E'RECH  (TfTlM  [as  Heb.  enduring,  slow,  but 
Bee  infra]:  'Opex'  -Ai'ach),  one  of  the  cities  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  land  of  Shinar  (Cen.  x. 
10).  Until  recently,  the  received  opinion,  following 
the  autliority  of  St.  Ephrem,  .Jerome,  and  tlie  Tar- 
gumists,  identified  it  with  Edessa  or  Callirhoii  (  Uv- 
J'ali),  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Mesopotamia. 
Thi:i  opinion  is  supported  by  \'on  ISohlen  {liitrud. 
to  (Jen.  p.  233),  who  connects  the  name  Callirhoii 
with  the  liiblical  Erech  through  the  Syrian  form 
Eurhok,  suggesting  the  Greek  word  4vpl>oos.  This 
identification  is,  however,  untenable:  Edessa  was 
probal)ly  l)uiit  by  Seleucus,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
l!?.ve  b'.'cn  in  existence  in  lizra's  time  (Kzr.  iv.  9), 
and  the  extent  thus  given  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
presents  a  great  ol'.jection.  Erech  must  lie  sought 
ui  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon:  (iesenius  (Tins. 
p.  1.^1)  identifies  it  witli  .\racca  on  the  Tigris  in 
Susiana;  but  it  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoc- 
[of  the  (;re<^ks],  82  miles  S.  and  43  K.  of  HabyUm, 
the  niodirn  designations  of  the  site,  Wfirku,  Irhi, 
and  Iruk,  bearing  a  considerable  affinity  to  the 
original  name.  This  place  appears  to  liave  been  the 
necropolis  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the  whole  neiKh- 
tarhood  being  covered  with  mounds,  and  slrewcti 
with  the  remains  of  bricks  and  coffins.  Some  of 
the  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of  ''  the  moon,"  and 
Col.  Uawlin.son  surmises  that  the  name  Erech  may 

t)e  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  H^^  (Honomi, 
Ninevih,  p.  45,  508).  Tiie  inhabitants  of  this 
place  were  among  those  who  were  transplanted  to 
Samaria  by  Asnapi>er  (Iv.r.  iv.  9).         W.  L.  H. 

»  As  to  the  interest  of  the  8uppo.sed  ruins  of 
Krecb  at  Wurkn,  and  the  discoveries  there,  see 
l.'awiin.son's  Five  Gre<tl  Monnrchieg,  i.  23,  and 
!x)rtus°s  Cliiil'/tBa  and  Susimui,  p.  150  ft".  I'rof. 
Hiidiger  describes  some  of  these  and  their  moim- 
niental  importance,  in  the  /.eilfcli.  der  dtutschni 
Sti,r(i.  (ligdUchit/t,  ix.  332  anil  x.  720.  Col. 
IJawiinson  held  at  one  time  that  Wmhi  w.-w  .\bra- 
inni's  I'r  in  ( 'h:ddaa.  but  subsequently  was  con- 
zinced  that  it  must  be  Erech.  H. 
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E'RI  CIV  [wakhint/]:  'At)Ms,  'A5o<  [V«» 
A556i] ;  Alex."  AijSis  in  Gen. :  Hen.  Her).  Sew 
of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Num.  xxvi.  16). 

E'RITES,  THE  {^'^Vll :  i  'asSI  [Vat.  A» 
Sei] :  IleritiB).  A  iiranch  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
descended  from  Eui  (Num.  xxvi.  16). 

ESA'IAS  [3  syl.]  (Rec.  T.  [Tisch.  Treg.] 
'HtoIos;  Lachm.  with  B  [B  has  no  breathings 
a  prima  imtnu]  'H(raias:  /sniis ;  Cod.  Amiaf 
Jisaiits),  Matt.  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii. 
14,  XV.  7;  Mark  [i.  2  in  the  best  editions,]  vii.  6; 
Luke  iii.  4,  iv.  17;  -John  i.  23,  .xii.  38,  39,  41; 
Acts  viii.  28,  30,  xxviii.  25;  Kom.  ix.  27,  29,  x. 
16,  20,   XV.  12.     [Is.viAH.] 

E'SAR-HAD'DON  (f'ln— IDS  :  [in  2  K. 
and  Is.,]  'Aa-opBdv,  [exc.  Sin.  in  Is.,  'NaxopSav; 
in  Ezr.  iv.  2,  'AaapaSdv,  Vat.  Aaapeaewv,  -Vlex. 
A(rapo55a)j';J  'S.axepSovSs.,  LXX.  [V]:  'Affap/5o- 
vos,  I'tol. :  Assliundh-iddimi,  Assyr. :  Asnr-had- 
don),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37)  and 
the  grandson  of  Sargon  who  succeeded  Shalmane- 
ser.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  he  was 
Seimacheiib's  eldest  son ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  view  of  I'olyhistor,  who  made  Sennacherib 
place  a  son,  As(>rd<ines,  on  the  tlirone  of  Babylon 
during  his  own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Cliron.  Can.  i. 
5).  The  contrary,  however,  appears  by  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  show  the  Babylonian  viceroy  —  called 
Asordanes  by  I'olyhistor,  but  Aparnnadius  (.Vssar- 
anadius?)  by  I'tolemy — to  have  been  a  distinct 
person  from  Esar-haddon.  Thus  nothing  is  really 
known  of  Esar-haddon  until  his  succession  (ab. 
n.  f.  080),  which  seems  to  have  followed  quietly 
and  without  difficulty  on  tiie  nmrder  of  his  father 
and  the  flight  of  his  guilty  brothers  (2  K.  xix.  37 ; 
Is.  xxxvii.  38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded 
from  this  that  he  was,  at  the  deidli  of  his  futher, 
the  eldest  son,  .Assaranadius,  the  Babylonian  vice- 
roy, having  died  previously. 

I^sar-haddon  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  —  if  not  the  most 
powerful  —  of  all  the  -Assyrian  monarchs.  He  car- 
lietl  his  arms  o\er  all  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediter- 
rane.an.  Towards  the  east  he  engaged  in  wars  with 
Median  trilies  "of  which  his  fathei-s  had  never 
heard  the  name;"  towards  the  west  he  extended 
his  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cyprus;  towards  the 
south  he  claims  authority  over  Egypt  and  over 
Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of 
Babylon,  and  its,  frecpient  revolts  from  former 
.•Vs.syrian  kings,  ICsar-haddon,  having  subdued  the 
sons  of  Merodach-Baladan  who  headed  the  national 
party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substituting  for 
the  former  government  by  viceroys  a  direct  depend- 
ence upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not  reduce 
Bal)ylonia  to  a  province,  or  attempt  its  actual 
aiisorption  into  the  empire,  but  united  it  to  hia 
kingdom  in  the  way  that  Hungary  was,  until  1848, 
uniteil  to  .Austria,  by  holding  both  crowns  himself 
and  residing  now  at  one  and  now  at  the  other 
capital.  He  is  the  only  .Assyrian  monarch  whom 
we  find  to  liave  actually  reigneil  at  Bal)ylon,  where 
he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from  which  have 
been  rcrchtly  recovi're<l  liearing  his  name.  His 
Ilabyl<ini:ui  nMijn  lasted  thirteen  years,  fniui  ii.  C. 
080  to  n.  c.  007;  and  it  was  undouliteiily  within 
this  sp.'U"e  of  time  that  Manassch.  king  of  .ludikh, 
having  Itecu  seized  by  his  captuinr  at  Jerusalem  on 
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t  cliarge  of  rebellion,  was  brought  before  him  at 
Babylun  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11)  and  detained  for  a  time 
Eis  prisoner  there.  [^Ianasseh.]  Eventually  Esar- 
haddon,  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  or  excusing  his 
guilt,  restored  him  to  his  throne,  thus  giving  a 
proof  of  clemency  not  very  usual  in  an  oriental 
monarch.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  a  similar  spirit 
that  Esar-haddon,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
gave  a  territory  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  son  of 
Merodach-lialadan,  who  submitted  to  his  authority 
and  became  a  refugee  at  his  court. 

As  a  builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is 
particularly  distinguished.  Besides  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
built  at  least  three  others  in  difterent  parts  of  his 
dominions,  eitlicr  for  himself  or  his  son ;  while  in  a 
single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  his 
hands  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples  in  Assyria 
and  iSIesopotamia.  His  works  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  magnificence.  He  describes  his 
temples  as  "shining  with  silver  and  gold,"  and 
boasts  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  "  a  build- 
mg  sutfh  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went  before 
him  had  never  made."  The  southwest  palace  at 
Nimrud  is  the  best  preserved  of  his  constructions. 
This  building,  wiiich  was  excavated  by  Jlr.  Eayard, 
is  remarkable  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  plan  as 
well  as  from  the  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed. 
It  corresponds  in  its  general  design  almost  exactly 
with  the  palace  of  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  1-12),  but 
is  of  larger  dimensions,  the  great  hall  being  220 
feet  long  by  100  broad  (Layard's  Nin.  cf  Bab.  p. 
634),  and  the  porch  or  antechamber  160  feet  by 
60.  It  had  tile  usual  adornment  of  winged  bulls, 
colossal  sphinxes,  and  sculptured  slabs,  but  has 
furnished  less  to  our  collections  than  many  inierior 
buildings,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been 
originally  destroyed  by  fire,  by  which  the  stones 
and  alabaster  were  split  and  calcmed.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Pho8iiiciau  and  Greek  artists  took  part  in  the 
ornamentation. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon's 
reign,  or  the  order  of  the  events  which  occurr«^d  in 
it.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but  from 
his  own  records,  and  they  ha\-e  not  come  down  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the  form  of  a 
general  summary.  That  he  reigned  thirteen  years 
at  Babylon  is  certain  from  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
and  he  cannot  have  reigned  a  shorter  time  in 
Assyria.  He  wi"?/,  however,  have  reigned  longer; 
for  it  is  not  improbable  that  after  a  wliile  he  felt 
sufficiently  secure  of  the  affections  of  the  Baby- 
lonians to  reestablish  the  old  system  of  vice-regal 
government  in  their  country.  Saosduchinus  may 
have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of  Babylon  by  his  authority 
in  15.  c.  667,  and  he  may  have  withdrawn  to  Nin- 
eveh and  continued  to  reign  there  for  some  time 
longer.  His  many  expeditions  and  his  great  works 
3eera  to  indicate,  if  not  even  to  require,  a  reign  of 
3ome  considerable  duration.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  about  b.  c.  660,  after  occupying  the 
throne  for  twenty  years.  He  appears  to  have  been 
lucceeded  by  his  son  Asshur-hani-prtl,  or  Sar- 
lanapalus  II.,  the  prince  for  whom  he  had  built  a 
Dftlace  in  his  own  lifetime.  G.   R. 

*  For  the  connections  of  this  Ass}Tian  king  vrith 
'.he  Hebrew  history,  and  for  confirmation  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  him  by  the  Babylonian  monu- 
nents,  the  reader  may  see  M.  von  Niei.uhr, 
Gtschidite  Assur''s  unci  Bahd's,  pp.  38.  182  ff". ; 
Brandis,  Reruin  y^ssyi-.  Ttmpora,  p.  \1 ;  Layard  s 
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Nineveh  and  Bahyion,  pp.  345,  621  (T^nd.  1353) 
Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lectures.^  p.  122  (Amer 
ed.);  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Anciem 
World,  vol.  iii.,  by  the  same  author;  and  Slilman'a 
History  of  the  Jews,  i.  433  (Amer.  ed.).         H 

E'SAU  ['HtraD:  Esau],  the  oldest  son  of  Isaac 
and  twin-brother  of  Jacob.  The  singular  appear- 
ance of  the  child  at  his  birth  originated  the  name : 

"  Ajid  the  first  came  out  red  ('^31X2*7^?),  all  over 
like  an  hairy  garment,  and  they  called  his  name 
Esau"  CVDV,  i.  e.  "hairy,"  "rough,"  Gen.  xxv. 
25).  This  was  not  the  only  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Even 
in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers  struggled  together 
(xxv.  22).  Esau  was  the  first-born;  but  as  he  was 
issuing  into  life  Jacob's  hand  grasped  •  his  heel. 
The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers,  and  the  increas- 
ing strife  of  two  great  nations,  were  thus  fore- 
shadowed (xxv.  23,  26).  Esau's  robust  frame  and 
"  rough  "  aspect  were  the  types  of  a  wild  and  daring 
nature.  The  peculiarities  of  iiis  character  soon 
began  to  develop  themselves.  Scorning  the  peace- 
ful and  commonplace  occupations  of  tlie  shepherd, 
he  re^■elled  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  in 
the  martial  exercises  of  tlie  Canaanites  (xxv.  27). 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough  Bedawy,  a  "  son  of  the 

desert"  (so  we  may  translate  ^^£i7  t&'^W),  who 
delighted  to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and 
who  was  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized  or 
settled  life.  His  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  aff'ection 
not  uncommon,  loved  his  willful,  vagrant  boy;  and 
his  keen  relish  for  savory  food  being  gratified  by 
Esau's  venison,  he  liked  him  all  the  better  for  his 
skill  in  hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred 
which  exhibited  the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of 
his  brother  on  the  other.  The  former  returned 
from  the  field,  exhausted  by  the  exercise  of  the 
chase,  and  faint  with  hunger.  Seeing  some  pottage 
of  lentiles  which  Jacob  had  prepared,  he  asked  foi 
it.  Jacob  only  consented  to  give  the  food  on  Esau's 
swearing  to  liim  that  he  would  in  return  give  up 
his  birthright.  There  is  something  revolting  in 
tills  whole  transaction.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of 
his  brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was 
dear  as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  The 
liirtbright  not  only  gave  him  the  headship  of  the 
tribe,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  great  bulk  of  the  family  property,  but  it 
carried  with  it  the  covenant  blessing  (xxvii.  28,  29, 
36;  Heb.  xii.  16,  17).  Then  again  whilst  Esaii, 
under  the  pressure  of  temporary  suff'ering,  despises 
his  birthright  by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
(Gen.  xxv.  34),  he  afterwards  attempts  to  secure 
that  which  he  had  deliberately  sold  (xxvii.  4,  34, 
38;   Heb.  xii.  17). 

It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  public 
for  it  resulted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau. 
He  said  to  Jacob,  "  Feed  me  with  that  same  rea 

(mSn)i  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edam" 
(□"nW,  Gen.  xxv.  30).  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  this  name  is  seldom  applied  to  Esau 
himself,  though  almost  universally  given  to  the 
country  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  posterity.  [Edom; 
Edomitks.]  The  name  "Children  of  Esau"  is 
in  a  few  cases  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  4, 
Jer.  xlix.  8;  Obad.  18);  but  it  is  rathiT  a  pc^etical 
expression. 
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Esau  niirried  at  the  age  of  40,  and  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  his  parents.  His  wives  were  botli 
Canaanites;  and  they  "were  bitterness  of  spirit 
unto  Isaac  and  to  Kehekah  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 

The  next  episode  in  tlie  liistory  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the  former,  as  it 
brings  fully  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and 
divisions,  which  were  all  but  universal  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern 
society.  Jacob,  through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is 
again  successful,  and  secures  irrevocably  the  cove- 
nant blessing.  Esau  vows  vengeance.  But  fearing 
his  aged  fatlier's  patriarchal  authority,  he  secretly 
c<jngratulates  himself:  "  The  days  of  mourning  for 
my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother 
Jacob"  (Gen.  xxvii.  41).  Thus  he  imagined  that 
by  one  bloody  deed  he  would  regain  all  that  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  artifice.  But  he  knew  not 
a  mother's  watchful  care.  Not  a  sinister  glance 
of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty  expression  of  his  tongue, 
escaped  IJebekah.  She  felt  that  the  life  of  her 
darling  son,  whose  gentle  nature  and  domestic 
'  habits  had  won  her  heart's  affections,  was  now  in 
imminent  peril;  and  she  advised  him  to  flee  for  a 
time  to  her  relations  in  Mesoijotamia.  The  sins 
of  both  mother  and  child  were  visiled  upon  them 
by  a  long  and  painful  separation,  and  all  the 
attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  character- 
istic piece  of  domestic  policy  Rebekah  succeeded 
both  in  exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and 
obtaining  his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure  —  '-and 
Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  be- 
cause of  the  daugliters  of  Heth ;  if  Jacob  take  a 
wife  such  as  these,  what  good  sluill  my  life  do  me  ?  " 
Her  object  was  attained  at  once.  The  Ijlessing  was 
renewed  to  Jacob,  and  he  recei\ed  his  father's  com- 
mands to  go  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii.  4G,  xx\iii. 
1-5). 

Wlien  Esau  heard  that  his  father  had  com- 
manded Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
his  kinsman  I.aban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether 
by  a  new  alliance  he  could  propitiate  his  parents. 
He  accordingly  married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  (xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage 
a])pears  to  have  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  Ishmaelitish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah. 
He  soon  afterwards  establisiied  himself  in  Mount 
Seir;  still  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in  his 
father's  property  in  southern  Palestine.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  own  habits,  and  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  his  wives  and  rising  family,  continued  to 
excite  and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his  parents; 
and  tliat  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.  He 
was  residing  in  Jlount  Seir  when  .lacub  returned 
from  Padan-aram,  and  had  then  betouic  so  rich 
and  powerful  that  the  impressions  of  his  Inother's 
early  oflen.ses  seem  to  have  been  almost  con  pletel>' 
effaced.  His  reception  of  Jacob  was  cordial  and 
honest;  though  doubts  and  feai's  still  lurked  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  and  betrayed  him  into  some- 
thing of  his  old  duplicity:  for  while  he  jiromises  to 
go  to  Seir,  he  carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort, 
and  immediately  after  his  de|)arturc  turns  westward 
across  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8,  li;  xxxiii.  4, 
12,  17). 

It  doea  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met 
Bntil  the  death  of  their  father,  about  20  years  after- 
wards. Mutual  interests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
Have  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even 
jjencrously  towards  each  other  at  this  sdi'mn  inter- 
view.    They  uuited  in  laying  Isaac's  body  in  the 
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cavp  of  Machpelah.  Then  "  Esau  tx)k  all  hb 
cattle,  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in 
the  land  of  Canaan" — such,  doubtless,  as  hu 
father  with  Jacob's  consent  had  assigned  to  him  — 
"  and  went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his 
brother  Jacob  "  (xxxv.  29,  xxxvi.  C).  He  now  saw 
clearly  that  the  covenant  blessing  was  Jacob's ;  that 
God  had  inalienably  allotted  the  land  of  Canaan 
to  Jacob's  posterity;  and  that  it  would  be  folly  tc 
strive  against  the  Divine  will.  He  knew  also  that 
as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob,  Mount  Seir  was 
given  to  himself  (comp.  xxvii.  39,  xxxii.  3;  and 
Ueut.  ii.  .5);  and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous  with 
his  increased  wealth  and  power  to  enter  into  full 
possession  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  its  old 
inhabitants  (Deut.  ii.  12).  Another  circumstance 
may  have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He 
"lived  by  his  sword"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40);  and  he 
felt  that  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a 
safer  and  more  suitable  abode  for  such  as  by  their 
habits  provoked  the  hostiUties  of  neighboring  tribes, 
than  the  open  plains  of  southern  Palestine. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  names 
of  Esau's  wives,  which  is  discussed  under  Aiioli- 
BAMAii  and  Ba.shejiath.  Of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory nothing  is  known ;  for  that  of  his  descendants 
see  Edoji  and  Edojiitks.  J.  L.  P. 

E'SAU  CHaav:   Sel),  1  Esdr.  v.  29.      [ZiBA.] 
E'SAY  ('Hcraias-   haia,  Isiiins),  Ecclus.  xlviii. 
20,  22;  2  Esdr.  ii.  18.     [Isaiah.] 

*  ESCHEW,  now  seldom  used,  means  in  the 
A.  V.  (Job  i.  1,  8,  ii.  3;  1  Pet.  iii.  11)  "to  flee 
from"  or  "shun."  It  is  from  the  old  French 
eschiver  m  that  sense.  H. 

ESDRAE'LON  [Jud.  iii.  9,  'Eo-SpTjAc^r;  Sin.i 
EcrSTipXwv;  Vat.  Comp.  Aid.  'EaSfiavKwi'--,  iv.  6, 
Vat.  Effpi!]\a>i/;  Alex.  Eafprix'^yy  ^i'-  3,  'EcSpTj- 
Aci/j.,  Vat.  Sin.  -Xoov;  Comp.  .\\d.  'Eo-SparjAcuyu; 
i.  8,  'Ecrbpr]\ci/x\  Sin.  -Aoij/;  Vat.  Eapp-qfix  Alex. 
EcrSprtfji  ■  Jisdn/or.].  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jkzhkkl.  It 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. 
(Jud.  iii.  9,  iv.  G).  In  Jud.  vii.  3  it  is  Es- 
DHAEi-OM  [Esdraelon,  ed.  1011],  and  in  i.  8 
EsDiJKLOM  [Esdrelo?;,  ed.  IGll],  with  the  addition 
of  "the  great  plain."  In  the  0.  T.  the  plain  is 
called  the  Valley  of  Jezkeel;  by  Josejihus  tho 
great  plain,  rh  irfSiov  fieya.  '1  he  name  is  derived 
from  the  old  royal  city  of  Jkzhekl,  \^hicll  occupied 
a  commanding  site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gilboa. 

"The  great  plain  of  l^sdraelon  "  extends  across 
eentrrrt  Palestine  from  the  jMediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Carmei 
and  Samaria  from  tlio.se  of  GaUlee.  The  western 
section  of  it  is  properly  the  \)\a.m  of  AccHo,  or 
'Akka.  'Hie  main  body  of  the  plf.in  is  a  triangle 
Its  base  on  the  east  extends  fn-m  Jtvin  (the  an 
cient  En-gannim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  belo.» 
Nazareth,  and  is  about  lb  miles  long;  the  north 
side,  formed  by  the  hills  of  tialilce,  is  about  IS 
miles  long;  and  the  south  side,  formed  by  the 
Samaria  range,  is  a'.out  18  miles.  The  apex  on 
the  west  is  a  nanow  pass  opening  into  the  plain  of 
'Akkd.  This  v.ast  expanse  has  a  gently  undulating 
surface  —  in  spring  all  green  with  corn  where  cul- 
ti  fated,  and  rank  weeds  and  grass  where  neglected 
—  dotted  with  several  low  gray  tells,  and  near  the 
sides  with  a  few  oUve  groves.     This  is  that   iaUty 

of  Mnijiddo  (T12^  nyn?,  80  callna  from  thi 
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jity  of  Megiddo,  which  stood  on  its  southern 
border),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and  where  king 
Josiah  was  defeated  and  received  his  death-wound 
(Judg.  v.;  2  Chr.  xxxv.)-  Probably,  too,  it  was 
before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  John  when  he  fig- 
uratively described  the  final  conflict  between  the 
hosts  of  good  and  evil  who  were  gathered  to  a 
place  called  Ar-mageddon  {'ApfxayeSSwv,  from  the 

Hebrew  'l"^3P  ~l^,  that  is,  the  city  of  Megiddo ; 

Rev.  xvi.  16).  The  river  Kishon  —  "  that  ancient 
river"  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Sisera  (Judg.  v.  21) 
—  drains  the  plain,  and  flows  off  through  the  pass 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three 
branches  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a 
hand,  divided  by  two  bleak,  gray  ridges  —  one  bear- 
ing the  familiar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa;  the  other 
called  by  Franks  Little  Hermon,  but  by  natives 
Jebel  ed-Duhy.  The  northern  branch  has  Tabor 
on  the  one  side,  and  Little  Hermon  on  the  other ; 
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into  it  the  troops  of  Barak  defiled  from  the  heights 
of  Tabor  (Judg.  iv.  G ) ;  and  on  its  opposite  side  are 
the  sites  of  Nain  and  Endor.  The  sotdhern  brajich 
lies  between  Jtnin  and  Gilboa,  terminating  in  a 
point  among  the  hiUs  to  the  eastward ;  it  was  across 
it  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  i.x.  27).  The 
cejiiral  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated ;  it  descends  in  green,  fertile  slopes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and  Shunem 
on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the 
"Valley  of  Jezreel"  proper  —  the  battle-field  ou 
which  Gideon  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  overthrown  (Judg.  vii.  1  ff. ;  1  Sam.  xxix. 
and  xxxi.) 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  (1.)  Its  wonderful  richness. 
Its  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  gray,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,  and  the 
rugged  ranges  on  the  north  and  south.  The  gigan- 
tic thistles,  the  luxuriant  grass,  aud  the  exuberancs 
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of  the  crops  on  the  few  cultivated  spots,  show  the 

fertility  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Zeb- 
ulun  —  "  Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out  "  (Dent. 
xxxiii.  18).  But  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Is- 
sachar  —  "  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the 
land  that  it  was  pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute"  (Gen. 
slix.  15).  (2.)  Its  desolation.  If  we  except  the 
eastern  branches,  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited 
village  on  its  whole  surface,  and  not  more  than  one 
sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  wild,  wandering  Bedawin,  who  scour  its 
smooth  turf  on  their  fleet  horses  in  search  of  plun- 
der; and  when  hard  pressed  can  speedily  remove 
their  tents  and  flocks  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  weak  government.  It  has 
Always  been  insecure  since  history  began.  The  old 
Canaanite  tribes  drove  victoriously  through  it  in 
Iheir  iron  chariots  (Judg.  iv.  3,  7);  the  nomad 
Midiaiiites  and  Amalokites  —  those  "children  of 
ihe  east,"  who  were  '  as  grasshoppers  for  multi- 


tude," whose  "camels  were  without  number"  — 
devoured  its  rich  pastures  (Judg.  vi.  1-6,  vii.  ll 
the  Philistines  long  held  it,  establishing  a  strong 
hold  at  Beth-shean  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  10);  and 
the  Syrians  frequently  swept  over  it  with  theii 
armies  (1  K.  xx.  2G;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In  its  con- 
dition, thus  exposed  to  every  hasty  incursion,  and 
to  every  shock  of  war,  we  read  the  fortunes  of  that 
tribe  which  for  the  sake  of  its  richness  consented 
to  sink  into  a  half-nomadic  state  —  "Rejoice,  0 
Issachar,  in  thy  tents  .  .  .  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 
couching  down  between  two  burdens;  and  he  saw 
that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleas- 
ant, and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a 
servant  unto  tribute "  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  1.5 ;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18).  Once  only  did  this  tribe  shake  off  the 
yoke;  when  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  Sisera, 
"  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah  "  (Judg. 
v.  1.5).  Their  exposed  position  and  valuable  pos- 
sessions in  this  open  plain  made  them  anxious  foi 
the  succession  of  David  to  the  throne,  as  one  ni  del 
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whose  powertul  protection  they  would  enjoy  that 
peace  and  rest  they  loved ;  and  they  joined  with 
their  neigiihors  of  Zebulun  and  Naplitali  in  send- 
ing to  DaviJ  picsentsof  the  richest  productions  of 
ilieir  rich  country  (1  Chr.  xii.  32,  40). 

The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are 
dotted  with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  in- 
terest. Here  we  group  them  together,  while  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles. 
On  the  east  we  have  Kndor^  Nain,  and  ISltuntm, 
ranged  round  the  base  of  the  "hill  of  Moreli;'" 
then  Beth-shean  in  the  centre  of  the  "  Valley  of 
Jezreeli"  then  GilOua,  with  the  -'well  of  Ilarvd" 
and  the  ruins  of  Jtzreel  at  its  western  base.  On 
the  south  are  Kn-t/annim,  Taanncli,  and  Mer/iddo. 
At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overhanging  brow  of 
Carmel,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice;  and  close 
by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below,  runs  the  Kis/iun, 
on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  were 
dain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note, 
are  Nazareth  and  Tabor.  The  modern  Syrians 
have  forgotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  history  of  Esdraelon;  and  it  is 
now  known  among  them  only  as  Mtrj  ibn  ^Amer, 
"the  Plain  of  the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic 
sketch  of  Esdraelon  is  given  in  Stanley's  S.  tf  P. 
p.  335  fF.  See  also  the  llandbvvk  for  Syria  arul 
Palestine,  p.  351  ff. ;  Robinson,  ii.  315-30,  366,  lii 
113  ff.  J.  L.  P. 

*  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  battles 
which  ha\e  been  fought  there  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  our  own  age.  The  language  of  the 
traveller,  Dr.  Clai-ke,  hardly  needs  qualification 
when  he  says  (  Travels,  &c.,  ii.  493)  that  "  warriors 
out  of  every  nation  which  is  under  heaven  have 
pitched  their  tent  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
have  beheld  the  various  banners  of  their  nations 
wet  with  tiie  dews  of  Tabor  and  of  Hcrnion."  It 
was  here  that  Barak  encountered  the  forces  of 
Sisera,  and  the  se\ere  battle  ensued  (commemorated 
in  the  song  of  Deliorah  and  Barak)  wiiich  swej^t 
over  almost  tiie  entire  jjlain  and  dyed  its  waters 
with  blood  (.Judg.  iv.  4  ff.  and  v.  1  ff.).  At  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  where  Jezreel  (Zerin)  was  situated, 
(jideon  achieved  his  great  victory  over  the  Amalek- 
ites  and  Midianites  (.ludg.  vi.  33,  vii.  1  ff'.).  By 
the  fountain  ('Ain  .fali'td)  near  the  same  city,  the 
host  of  Israel  mider  Saul  encamped,  before  it  was 
chased  and  scattered  on  the  mountains  of  (iilboa 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  1  ff.).  At  Megiddo,  on  the 
iouthern  frontier,  between  Issachar  and  Manasseh, 
Josiah,  king  of  .ludali,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Egyptians  under  Necho  (2  K.  xxiii.  2il;  2  Chr. 
txxv.  22).  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
head  of  which  w.as  Holofernes,  had  their  quarters 
here  before  Betiudia,  the  strong  post  which  coni- 
mandetl  the  pass  between  Galilee  and  Samaria  (Jud. 
rii.  3);  and  here,  at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  Vespasian 
fougiit  .against  tiie  Jews  (Joseph.  B.  ./.  iv.  6,  §  8). 
Here  the  Crusaders  and  the  Saracens  slaughtered 


a  •  In  the  Vatican,  Aloxandrine,  nnd  Sinnitic  MSS. 
3f  the  Scptuanint,  and  in  tho  Aldinc  edition,  the  books 
if  Ezra  and  Nelieiniah  arc  united  in  one  under  tho 
name  of  2d  RsdntH.  In  tho  Aloxandrine  MS.  IhI  E.-!- 
Inis  Is  entitled  6  UpciJ^,  "Tho  l*i-io»t,"  and  Itpivi  Is 
lino  prefixed  as  a  title  to  2d  Esdras  (Ezra  and  Nehe- 
nlah).  A. 

fi  "Omiio  M.nnnjisir,  nprnon  libri  duo  qui  sub  llbri 
«rtll  et  (nmrti  K>dnT-  nomine  olrrunifiTuntur,  hoc  In 
oci>,  extra  scilicet  scriem  canonicoruui  llbroruin,  (luoe 
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each  other:  and  here  in  1799  the  Turks,  with  as 
army  of  2.3,000  men,  were  vanquished  by  3,000 
l-rench  troops  under  Bonaparte  and  Kleber.  I'oi 
interesting  notices  concerning  this  plain,  the  most 
remarkalile  in  Palestine,  both  geographically  and 
historically,  see  l{itter"s  Geof/rajjliy  of  Palestine, 
.Mr.  Cage's  trans,  ii.  317,  322,  iv.  343  ff. ;  and  Kob 
/'l,>j.t.  (Jeoijr.  pp.  131-135.  The  best  view  of  l^s- 
(Iraelon  is  that  spread  out  iiefore  the  observer  from 
the  i !'(///  on  the  hill-top  aljove  Nazareth,  and  the 
best  description  of  that  view  is  the  one  written  by 
Dr.  Uobinson  {Bibl.  lies.  iii.  189  ff.,  1st  ed.). 

H. 

ES'DRAS  ("Eo-Spay:  Esdras),  1  F^dr.  viii.  1, 
3,  7,  8,  9,  19,  23,  25,  91,  92,  96;  ix.  1,  7,  16,  39, 
40,  42,  45,  46,  49;  2  Esdr.  i.  1;  ii.  10,  33,  42;  vi. 
10;  vii.  2,  25;  viii.  2,  19;  xiv.  1,  38.     [Ezha.] 

ES'DRAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF,  the  first  in 

order  of  the  apocryphal  l)0oks  in  the  English  Bible, 
whicli  follows  Luther  and  the  German  Bibles  in 
se|)arating  the  apocryphal  from  the  canonical 
books,  instead  of  binding  them  up  together  accord- 
ing to  historical  order  (Walton's  Proleijom.  de 
Vers.  Grcec.  §  9).  The  classification  of  the  4  books 
which  have  been  named  after  Ezra  is  particularly 
coniphcated.  In  the  Vatican  and  other  quasi-mod- 
ern editions  of  the  LXX.,  our  1st  Esdr.  is  called 
the  frst  liook  of  Esdras  in  relation  to  the  canonical 
book  of  Ezra,  which  follows  it  and  is  called  the 
second  Esdras."  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st  Esdr. 
means  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  and  2d  ICsdr. 
means  Nehemiali,  according  to  the  primitive  He- 
1  rew  arrangement,  mentioned  l-y  .Jerome,  in  wliich 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  made  up  two  ])artS  of  the  obc 
book  of  Ezra;  and  3d  and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we 
now  call  1  and  2  Esdras.  These  last,  with  the 
prajcr  of  Mana.sses,  are  the  only  apocryphal  books 
admitted  eo  nomine  into  the  Komish  Bibles,  the 
other  Apocrypha  being  declared  canonical  by  the 
( 'omicil  of  Trent.  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of 
.'id  l^sdras  from  the  Canon  seems  to  be  that  the 
Tridentine  fathers,  in  1546,  were  not  aware  tiiat  it 
existed  in  Greek.  For  it  is  not  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  edition  (1515),  nor  in  the  BibUa  Regia;  Vata- 
lilus  (about  1540)  had  never  seen  a  Greek  copy, 
and,  in  the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  books,  sjjeaks 
of  it  as  only  existing  in  some  JISS.  and  printed 
Jjatin  Bil)les.''  Baduel  also,  a  French  Protestant 
divine  {Bibl.  Cnt.)  (aljout  1550),  says  that  he  knew 
of  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  Gi-eek  copy.  For 
this  reason,  it  seems,  it  was  excluded  from  the 
Canon,  tliough  it  has  certainly  quite  as  good  a  title 
to  be  admitted  as  Tol)it,  Judith,  etc.  It  has  in- 
deed been  stated  (Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  View,  ap. 
Soames  I  Toil,  (f  Wf  ii.  608)  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  excluding  tlie  2  l)ooks  of  F-sdras  followe<I 
Augustine's  Canon.  But  this  is  not  so.  Augus- 
tine ('/('  Diictr.  CIn-ist.  lib.  ii.  13)  distinctly  men- 
tions among  the  libri  canonici,  Esdra  duo ;  <=  and 


sancta  Tridentina  synodus  susccpit,  et  pro  canonicii 
sii.«cipiondi).s  duorevit,  pepo.>iiti  sunt,  ne  prorsus  int«r. 
irent,  quippe  qui  a  noiinullis  Sanctis  Patribus  int«r- 
duin  citantur,  et  in  aliquibus  Ilibliis  I/atinls,  tam  nuiu- 
uscriptis  qnani  unpressis,  reperiuntnr." 

c  .liToiiio.  in  his  preface  to  his  Ijitin  version  of 
Ezr  I  and  N'hrmia/i,  s<i\s,  "  Unos  a  nobix  litxr  editui 
ost,"  etc.  ;  thrmtth  ho  implies  that  tUey  wvrc  i^ni* 
tim  'S  railed  1  and  2  Esdn.^. 
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that  oue  of  these  was/  our  1st  Esdras  is  manifest 
from  the  quotation  fr^m  it  given  below  from  Da 
Civil.  Dei.  Hence  iti'  is  also  sure  that  it  was  in- 
cluded among  those  pronounced  as  canonical  by  the 
3d  Council  of  Carthate  A.  d.  397,  or  419,  where 
the  same  title  is  given,  A'sr/z-ce  Ubri  duo :  where  it 
is  to  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  Augustine  and 
the  Council  of  Carthagfe  use  the  term  canonical  in 
a  much  broader  sense  than  we  do:  and  that  the 
manifest  ground  of  considering  them  canonical  in 
any  sense,  is  tlieir  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies 
of  the  LXX.  in  use  at  that  time.  In  all  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  Knglish  Bible  the  books  of  Esdras 
are  numbered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  6th  Art- 
icle of  the  Church  of  Engla<id  (fu'st  introduced  in 
1571)  the  1st  and  2d  books  denote  Ezra  and  Ne- 
heiniah,  and  the  3d  and  ■ith,  among  the  Apocry- 
pha, are  our  present  1st  and  2d.  In  the  list  of 
res'sers  or  translators  of  the  Bishcps'  Bible,  sent  by 
Archb'shop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil  with  the 
portior;  revised  by  each,  ¥,ZTa,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  seem  to  be  all 
comprised  under  the  one  title  of  IiIsdras.  Barlow, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the 
books  of  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Sapientia  ( Corresp. 
of  Archhp.  Parker,  Park.  Soc.  p.  335).  The 
Geneva  Bible  first  adopted  the  classification  used  in 
our  present  Bibles,  in  which  Ezka  and  Neiii:jii.\h 
give  their  names  to  the  two  canonical  books,  and 
the  two  apocryphal  become  1  and  2  Esdras;  where 
the  Greek  form  of  the  name  marks  that  these  books 
do  not  exist  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 

As  reirards  the  antiquity  of  this  book  and  the 
rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  early  church,  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  that  Josephus  quotes  largely 
from  it,  and  follows  its  authority,  even  in  contra- 
diction to  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by 
tvhich  he  has  been  led  into  hopeless  historical  blun- 
ders and  anachronisms.  It  is  quoted  also  by  Cle- 
mens Ale.xandrinus  (Strom,  i.);  and  the  famous 
sentence  "  Veritas  manet,  et  invalescit  in  seternum, 
et  vivit  et  obtinet  in  sfrcula  SJtculorum,"  is  cited 
by  CyiDrian  as  from  Esdras,  prefaced  by  ut  scriptum 
est  {Ejiist.  Ixxiv.).  Augustine  also  refers  to  the 
same  passage  (De  Cidt.  Dei,  xviii.  30),  and  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  prophetical  of  Christ  who  is 
the  truth.  He  includes  under  the  name  of  Esdras 
our  1  Esdr.,  and  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  1  Esdr.  is  also  cited  by  Athanasius 
and  other  fathers ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  sentence 
that  has  been  more  widely  divulged  tlian  that  of 
1  Esdr.  iv.  41,  "Magna  est  Veritas  et  prsevalebit." 
But  though  it  is  most  strange  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  should  not  have  admitted  this  book  into  their 
wide  Canon,  nothing  can  be  clearer,  on  the  other 
hand,  than  that  it  is  rightly  included  by  u^  among 
the  Apocrypha,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  his- 
torical inaccuracy,  and  contradiction  of  the  true 
Ezra,  but  also  on  the  external  evidence  of  the  early 
church.  That  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  He- 
brew, and  formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is 
admitted  by  all.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Ezr. 
<tnd  Nell.,  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  dreams 
(somnia)  of  the  3d  and  4th  Esdras,  and  says  they 
are  to  be  utterly  rejected.  In  his  Prohgus  Gale- 
rius  he  clearly  defines  the  number  of  books  in  the 
'Japon,  22,  corresponding  to  the  22  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  says  that  all  others  are  apoc- 
.■7phal.  This  of  course  excludes  1  Esdits.  Melito, 
Urigen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Hilary  ot  Poitiers.  Cyril  of  Jenisalem,  the  Council 
'i  Laodicea,  and  many  other  fathers,  expressly  fol- 
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low  the  same  canon,  counting  as  apocryphal  wLai 
ever  is  not  comprehended  in  it. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
author  or  authors  of  it  —  the  first  chapter  ii  a 
transcript  of  the  two  last  ch.apters  of  2  Chr.  foi 
the  most  part  verb  itim,  and  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  shghtly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show 
ing  some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  use  of  a 
different  Greek  version,  and  some  various  readings, 
as  e.  (/.  i.  4,  /ji.eya\€i6Tr)ra  for  Sia  x^V^s,  indi- 
cating a  various  readuig  in  the  Ihibrew  ;  perhaps 

^^^^  for  ^np^,  or,  as  Bretschneldei  suggests, 

Di^5a;  npaiivSv  ("Ip^b),  for  the  Hebrew  of  2 

Chr.    XXXV.    12,    "^rjSb,   "with   the  oxen,"   &c. 

Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  G,  are  the 
oriyiiial  portions  of  the  book,  containing  the  legend 
of  the  three  young  Jews  at  the  court  of  Darius; 
and  the  rest  is  a  transcript  more  or  less  exact  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  transposed 
and  quite  otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Ne- 
hemiah. Hence  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler 
is  discernible:  one  to  introduce  and  give  Script- 
ural sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zerubbabd,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  an  historical  base,  and  may 
have  existed  as  a  separate  work ;  the  other  to  ex- 
plain the  great  obscurities  of  tiie  book  of  Ezra,  and 
to  present  the  narrative,  as  the  author  understood 
it,  in  historical  order,  in  which,  however,  he  has 
signally  fiiiled.  For,  not  to  advert  to  innumerable 
other  contradictions,  the  introducing  the  opposition 
of  the  heathen,  as  offered*  to  Zerubbabel  after  he 
liad  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  that  opposition  as  last- 
ing "until  the  reign  of  Darius'"  (v.  73),  and  as 
put  down  by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  Cjrus,  is 
such  a  palpable  inconsistency,  as  is  alone  sufficient 
quite  to  discredit  the  authority  of  *Jie  book.  It 
even  induces  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  farrago  made 
up  of  scraps  by  sevenil  different  hands.  At  all 
events,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  different  portions 
with  each  other,  or  with  Scripture,  is  lost  labor. 

As  regards  the  time  and  place  when  the  com- 
pilation was  made,  the  origirfd  portion  is  that 
which  alone  affords  much  clew.  This  seems  tc 
indicate  that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in 
that  language.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with 
the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iii.  1,  2 
fi'.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  {ib.  i.  21),  21,  39, 
41,  (fee.,  and  45  compared  with  Ps.  cxxsvii.  7) 
But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  was  not  contemporary  with  the  events  narrated, 
appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in  which  he 
uses  promiscuously  the  phrase  Medes  and  Persltni^ 
or,  Persi  IDS  and  Mtdes,  according  as  he  happened 
to  be  imitating  the  language  of  Daniel  or  of  the 
book  of  Esther.  The  allusion  in  ch.  iv.  23  to 
"  sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  rivers,"  for  the 
purpose  of  "  robbing  and  stealing,"  seems  to  indi- 
cate residence  in  Egypt,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
lawlessness  of  Greek  pirates  there  acquired.  The 
phraseology  of  v.  73  savors  also  strongly  of  Greek 
rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems  very 
probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared  first  as 
a  separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 
into  the  narrative  made  up  from  the  l)Ook  of  Ezra, 
this  Greek  sentence  from  ch.  v.  would  not  prove 
anything  as  to  the  language  in  which  the  original 
legend  was  written.  The  expressions  in  iv.  40, 
"  She  is  the  strength,  kingdom,  power,  aud  ra^est^ 
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jf  all  ages,"  is  very  like  the  doxology  found  in  some 
copies  of  tiie  Lord's  I'rayer,  and  retained  by  us, 
"thine  is  tlie  kuigdoni  and  tlie  power  and  tlie 
glory  for  ever."  [Conip.  1  L'hr.  xxix.  12. j  liut 
Lightfoot  says  that  tlie  Jews  in  the  temple  serv- 
ice, instead  of  saying  Amen,  used  tliis  antiphon, 
"  Hles.sed  be  the  name  of  the  (ilory  of  His  King- 
dom for  ever  and  ever"  (vi.  427).  So  that  tlie  re- 
semblance may  be  accounted  for  by  their  beuig  both 
taken  from  a  common  source. 

For  a  furtlier  account  of  the  history  of  the  times 
embraced  in  tlii.s  book,  see  Ezisa;  Eshkas  II.; 
Joscpli.  Aniiij.  Jutl.  xi.;  llervey's  Gcneulog.  of  our 
Lord  Jcaus  Cfirt^l,  eh.  xi. ;  13p.  Cosin  on  the  Canon 
of  Her. ;  l'"ulke"s  Difi:nct  of  Tritnsl.  of  Bible 
(I'iirk.  Soc.  p.  18  ft'.);'Kitto,  Cyclop,  if  BM.  Lit., 
art.  Ksdras ;  and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course 
of  thij  article.  A.  C.  H. 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  questions  sug- 
gested by  this  book,  see  Trendelenburg's  essay 
Uelier  den  apokr.  Ksraa,  in  Eiclihorn's  Allyem. 
BihlioUiek  d.  bibl.  Lit.  i.  180  ff.,  reprinted  in  Eicli- 
horn's Kinl.  in  die  apohr.  SchriJ'ten  des  A.  T. 
(1705),  pp.  335-377;  0.  V.  Fritzsche.  L'xeg.  Uandb. 
tu  d.  Ajwkr.  des  A.  T.,  Lief.  i.  (1851),  the  best 
commentary;  De  Wette,  Jiinl.  7«  Ausg.  (1852),  pp. 
395-97;  I'aifrey,  Lect.  on  the  .feicish  Scriptures, 
IV.  lOC-119  (IJoston,  1852);  Keil,  Linl.  2<=  Aufl. 
(1859),  pp.  G77-082;  Bertlieau,  Die  Biiclier  /:.<ra, 
Necliem.  u.  Ester  (h'xef/.  Ilnmlb.  Lief,  xvii.,  1802), 
p.  14  f.,  on  its  relation  to  the  canonical  book  of 
Ezra;  Davidson,  hit  rod.  to  the  Old  Test.  iii.  352- 
57  (1803);  Iwald,  Gesc^.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  3^  Ausg. 
(1864),  iv.  1G5  ff.,  and  the  art.  Ksdnis  by  Ginsburg 
in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bihl.  Literature. 

Tlie  following  table  may  facilitate  the  comparison 
of  the  apocryiihal  1st  I'^sdras  with  the  correspond- 
ing [lortions  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament: 

Ch.  i.  is  from  2  Chr.  xxxv.,  xxxvi. 

"    ii.  1-15  "        Ezr.  i. 

"    ii.  10-30  "        F:zr.  iv.  7-24. 

"    V.  7-73  "        Ezr.  ii.  1-iv.  5. 

"    vi.  1-ix.  36  "       Ezr.  v.  1-x.  44. 

"    ix.  37-55  "        Neh.  vii.  73-viii.  13. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  the  book  has  led 
most  scholars  to  consider  it  incoinplete  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Trendelenburg,  Eichhorn,  De  Wette, 
Fritzsche,  Hertheau,  and  CJinsburg  regard  the  work 
as  in  the  main  a  free  translation  from  tlie  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  consequently,  .is 
of  some  value  for  the  criticism  of  the  original  text ; 
Keil,  on  tlie  other  hand,  with  whom  Davidson 
agrees,  maintains  tliat  the  compiler  used  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version.  The  peculiiir  passage  iii.  1-v.  G 
is  generally  supiwsed  to  have  been  originally  written 
In  (jix>ek.  'fhe  style  of  tiie  book  is  much  better 
than  tli;it  of  most  portions  of  tlie  Scptuagint,  and 
li  comparatively  free  from  Ilebrai.siiis.  The  Syriac 
version  of  1st  E-ndnis  has  been  recently  published 
by  Lagarde  in  a  form  more  correct  than  that  in 
XVallon's  I'olyglott  (Libri  Vet.  Teat,  ajxicrrjphi 
Sifriace,  Lips.  1801).  A. 

EST)IIAS,  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF, 

in   tlie  Kiiglisli  WtsIoh   of  the  A|)ocryplia,  and  so 
tailed  by  the  author  (2  I'^sdr.  i.   1 ),  is  more  coiii- 
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monly  known,  according  U>  the  reckoning  of  Um 
Latin  Version,  as  the  fourth  book  of  I'^ra  [sot 
above,  E.sDitAS  I.] ;  but  the  arrangement  in  th» 
Latin  MSS.  is  not  uniform,  and  in  the  Arabic  and 
^Ethiopic  versions  the  book  is  called  the  first  of 
Ezra.  The  origin.al  title,  'A7ro/(aAi/i|/is  "Eo-Spa  (or 
irpo(^7jTeio  "EaSpa),  "  the  A'<  vtlatiim  of  Ezra," 
which  is  i)reserved  in  some  old  catalogues  of  the 
canonic;d  and  apocryphal  books  (Xieephorus,  ap. 
F'abric.  Co<l.  Psewlej).  \'.  T.  ii.  170  [CW.  Apocr. 
N.  T.  i.  952],  Montfaucon,  Biblioth.  Cuislin.  p. 
194),  is  far  more  appropriate,  and  it  were  to  b« 
wi«hed  that  it  could  lie  restored." 

1.  For  a  long  time  this  book  of  Ezra  was  known 
only  by  an  old  Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  A'ulgate.  This  version  was  used 
by  Ambrose,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Vetus 
Latino,  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Tertul- 
lian.  A  second  Arabic  text  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  17tli  century  in 
two  Hodleian  M8S.,  and  an  luiglish  version  made 
from  this  by  Simon  t)ckley  was  inserted  by  Whiston 
in  the  last  [4th]  volume  of  his  Primitive  Christian- 
ity (London,  1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various 
readings  of  the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the 
Latin  in  1723  ((W.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  ii.  173  ff.).  A 
third  yEtliiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Laurence  with  English  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, likewise  from  a  Ifedleian  M.S.  which  ha<l 
remained  wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by 
Ludolf  in  his  Dictionary  (Primi  Esra:  libri,  versio 
y^Elhiopica  .  .  .  Latiue  .■liii,l!cefpte  reddita,  Oxon. 
1820).  The  Latin  translation  has  been  reprinted 
by  Gfrirer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin 
and  Arabic  {Proph.  Psetulep.  Stuttg.  1840,  p.  06 
ff'.);  but  the  original  Arabic  text  had  not  yet  been 
published. 

2.  The  three  versions  were  all  made  directly 
from  a  Greek  text.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Latin  (Liicke,  Versuch  eiuer  rvlht. 
l-'.inleitunij,  i.  149)  and  the  yEtliiopic  (Van  der 
Vlis,  Disputatio  crilica  de  L'zrw  lib.  ii/mcr.  Amstel., 
1839,  p.  75  ff.),  and  apparently  so  with  regard  to 
the  Arabic.  A  clear  trace  of  a  Greek  text  occurs 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xii.  ==2  Ezr.  v.  5). 
but  the  other  supposed  references  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  are  very  uncertain  (c.  ;/.  Clem.  i.  20;  Herm. 
J'ast.  i.  1,  3,  &c.).  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek 
text  is  Clement  of  Alex.andria,  who  expressly  quotes 
the  book  as  the  work  of  "  the  ]irophet  I'jtra " 
{i<trom.  iii.  16,  §  100).  A  question,  however,  has 
l)een  raised  whctlier  the  Greek  text  was  not  itself 
a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  (Hretschneidcr,  in 
Henke's  .\fus.  iii.  478  ff.  ap.  Liicke,/.  c):  but  the 
.arguments  from  language  l\v  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  llelvcw  (.Animaic)  original  is  sup|xjrted,  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory  ;  and  in  default  of  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  supp>sed  that 
the  book  w.as  coinp<ise<l  in  (ircek.  This  conclusion 
is  further  strcngfliencd  by  its  internal  character, 
which  points  to  Egypt  a.s  the  place  of  its  conijiogi- 
tion. 

3.  The  common  Ijitin  text,  which  is  followed  in 
the  English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
|iolations  (ch.  i.,  ii.;  xv.,  xvi.)  which  are  not  found 
ill  the  ,\r.iliic  and  yEthiopic  versions,  and  are  sep 
anited  from  the  t,'enuiiie  .\pocalyiise  in  the  hwl 
Ijitin  MSS.     IJoth  of  these  passages  are  evideiitij 


n  Ofnirer  obtnlned  a  tmnwrlpt  of  a  Greek  MS.  at 
Paris,  tH!iirin({  the  titio,  wlilch  proved  to  l>e  a  wortli- 
•M  I  luipilution  or  UU'  J.it«.    Ja/uh.  d.  HeiU,  1.  70,  d.  : 
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of  Christian  origin :  they  contain  traces  of  the  use 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  (e.  y.  i.  30,  33,  37,  ii. 
13,  26,  45  ft'.,  XV.  8,  35,  xvi.  54),  and  still  more 
they  are  pervaded  by  an  anti-Jewish  spirit.  Thus, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  Ezra  is  commanded  to 
reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  continual 
rebellions  (i.  1-23),  in  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  oft'  (i.  24-34)  and  to  "give 
their  liouses  to  a  people  that  shall  come."'  But  in 
gpite  of  their  desertion,  God  off'ers  once  more  to 
receive  them  (ii.  1-32).  The  off'er  is  rejected  (ii. 
33),  and  the  heathen  are  called.  Then  Ezra  sees 
"  the  Son  of  God  "  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
multitude  "  wearing  crowns  and  beai'ing  palms  in 
their  hands"  in  token  of  their  victorious  confession 
of  the  truth.  The  last  two  chapters  (xv.,  xvi.)  are 
difTerent  in  cliaracter.  They  contain  a  stern  prophecy 
of  the  woes  which  shall  come  upon  Eg}  pt,  Babylon, 
Asia,  and  Syria,  and  upon  the  whole  earth,  with 
an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to  guard  their  faith 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with  which  they  shall 
be  visited  ( 'i  the  Decian  persecution.  Cf.  Lucke,  p. 
186,  &c.)  Another  smaller  interpolation  occurs 
in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  28,  where  filius  mens 
Jesus  answers  to  "  My  Mcsshh  "  in  the  ^thiopic, 
and  to  "  ii/?/  Sun  Mensiih''^  in  the  Arabic  (cf. 
Liicke,  p.  170  n.  &c.).  On  the  other  hand,  a  long 
passage  occurs  in  the  ^Etbiopic  and  Arabic  versions 
after  vii.  35,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Latin 
(vEthiop.  c.  vi.),  though  it  bears  all  the  marks  of 
genuineness,  and  was  known  to  Ambrose  (de  Bono 
Alort.  10,  11).  In  this  case  the  omission  was  prob- 
ably due  to  dogmatic  causes.  The  chapter  con- 
tains a  strange  description  of  the  intermediate  state 
of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  peremptory  denial  of  the 
efficacy  of  human  intercession  after  death.  Vigilan- 
tius  appealed  to  the  passage  in  support  of  hi»  views, 
•and  called  down  upon  himself  by  this  the  severe 
reproof  of  Jerome  {Lib.  c.  Vu/il  c.  7).  This  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  the  Jewish  complexion 
of  the  narrative,  may  have  led  to  its  rejection  in 
later  times  (cf.  Liicke,  p.  155  ff.). 

4.  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of 
a  series  of  angelic  revelations  and  visions  in  which 
Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  the  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  righteous.  The  Jirst  revelation  (iii.-v.  15, 
according  to  the  A.  V.)  is  given  by  the  angel  Urisl 
to  Ezra,  in  "  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  of 
the  city,"  in  answer  to  his  complaints  (c.  iii.)  that 
Israel  was  neglected  by  God  while  the  heathen  were 
lords  over  them ;  and  the  chief  subject  is  the  un- 
searchableness  of  God's  purposes,  and  the  signs  of 
the  last  age.  The  second  revelation  (v.  20-vi.  34) 
carries  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays  open 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Providence,  and 
the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before  which  evil  must 
attain  its  most  terrible  climax.  The  third  revel  i- 
tion  (vi.  35-ix.  25)  answers  the  objections  which 
arise  from  the  apparent  narrowness  of  the  limits 
within  which  the  hope  of  blessedness  is  confined, 
and  describes  the  coming  of  Messiah  and  the  last 
scene  of  Judirment.  After  this  follow  three  visions. 
Th&  first  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is  of  a  woman  (Sion) 
hi  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the  death,  upon  his 
bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (the  city  ouilt  by 
Solomon ),  who  had  been  bom  to  her  after  she  had 
had  no  child  for   thirty  years.     But  while  Ezra 


o  The  description  of  the  duration  of  the  world  an 
'■livlded  into  twelve  (ten  Mth.)  parts,  of  which  ten 
larts  are  gone  already,  and  half  of  a  tenth  part "  (xiv. 
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looked,  her  face  "  upon  a  sudden  shined  oxceed- 
ingly,"  and  "  the  woman  appeared  no  more,  but 
there  was  a  city  builded."  Tiie  second  vision  (li.- 
xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (liome)  which 
"came  up  from  the  sea"  and  "spread  hei 
wings  over  all  the  earth."  As  Ezra  looked,  the 
eagle  suffered  strange  transformations,  so  that  at 
one  time  "three  heads  and  six  little  wings"  re- 
mained; and  at  last  only  one  head  was  left,  when 
suddenly  a  lion  (Messiah)  came  forth,  and  with  the 
voice  of  a  man  rebuked  the  eagle,  and  it  was  burnt 
up.  The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  a 
man  (Messiah)  "  flj-ing  with  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  gathered, 
till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast  of  his  mouth, 
and  gathers  together  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  and 
off'ers  Sion,  "  prepared  and  builded,"  to  his  people 
The  last  chapter  (xiv.)  recounts  an  appearance  to 
Ezra  of  the  Lord  who  showed  himself  to  Moses  in 
the  bush,  at  whose  command  he  receives  again  the 
Law  wliich  had  been  burnt,  and  with  the  help  of 
scribes  writes  down  ninety-four  books  (the  twenty- 
four  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  and  seventy  books 
of  secret  mysteries),  and  thus  the  people  is  prepared 
for  its  last  trial,  guided  by  the  recovered  Law. 

5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limits  within  wliich  opinions  vary  are 
nan-ower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Liicke  (  Versuch  einer  rollst.  Kml.  &c.,  2^  Aufl.  i. 
209)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Cfpsar;  Van  der  Vlis 
[Disput.  crii.  1.  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of  Casar. 
Laurence  (l.  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat  lower,  to 
28-25  B.  c,  and  Hilgenfeld  {Jiid.  Apok.  p.  221) 
agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he  arrives  at 
it  by  very  different  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand 
Gfrirer  (Jalirli.  d.  Ihili,\.  69  ff.)  assigns  the  book 
tothe  time  of  Domitian,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Wieseler  and  by  [Bruno]  Bauer  (Liicke,  p.  189, 
Ac),  while  Liicke  in  his  first  edition  had  regarded 
it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  of  the  time  of  'I'rajan. 
I'he  interpretation  of  the  details  of  the  vision  of 
the  eagle,  which  furnishes  the  chief  data  for  de- 
termining the  time  of  its  composition,  is  extremely 
uncertain  from  the  difficulty  of  regarding  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author ;  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
allusion  to  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  which  may 
be  merely  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  Ezra, 
the  imaginary  author:  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
last  destruction  of  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested 
lizra  as  the  medium  of  the  new  revelation.  (Cf. 
Fabiicius,  Cod.  Pseudtp.  ii.  p.  189  ff.  and  Liicke, 
p.  187,  n.  &c.,  for  a  summary  of  the  earlier  opinions 
on  the  composition  of  the  book.) 

6.  The  chief  cliaracteristics  of  the  "  three-headed 
eagle  "  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details," 
are  "twelve  feathered  wings"  (duodecim  aLt  pen 
narum),  "eight  counter-feathers"  (contrarice  pen- 
nae),  and  "three  heads;"  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii.  14,  20)  and 
"kingdoms"  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
30  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  interpretation 
only  increases  the  ditticulties  of  the  vision  itself.  One 
point  only  may  be  considered  certain,  —  the  eagle 
can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Home.  Notwith 
standing  the  identification  of  the  eagle  with  the 
fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (cf.  Barn.  Ep.  4;  Uaniei  , 
Book  of),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  rep- 


11),  is  80  uncertain  in  its  reckoning,  that  uo  argument 
can  be  based  upon  it. 
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resents  the  Greek  kingdom  (Ililgenfeld ;  cf.  Volk- 
mar,  D<i8  vitrte  Buck  Kuril,  p.  30  ff.  Zurich,  1858). 
The  power  of  the  I'toleinies  could  scarcely  have 
been  (Icscrihed  in  language  which  may  be  rightly 
applied  to  Konie  (xi.  2,  (J,  40);  and  the  succession 
of  kings  quoted  hy  Ililgenfeld  to  represent  "the 
twelve  wings  "  |)reserves  only  a  faint  resemblance 
to  the  imagery  of  tlie  vision.  Hut  when  it  is  estab- 
lished that  tiie  interpretation  of  the  vision  is  to  be 
Bought  in  the  history  of  Koine,  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  prol'leni  begin.  The  second  wing  (/.  t.  king) 
rules  twice  as  long  as  tiic  other  (xi.  17).  This  fact 
8eenis  to  point  to  Uctavian  and  the  line  of  the 
Caesars;  but  thus  the  line  of  "twelve"  leads  to  no 
plausible  conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close  with 
Trajan  (Liicke,  Iste  Auji.),  tlie  "three  heads" 
receive  no  satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the 
"  three  heads  "  represent  tlie  three  Klavii,  then  "  the 
twelve "  nmst  be  composed  of  the  nine  Cajsars 
(Jul.  Cfesar — Vitellius)  and  the  three  pretenders 
Piso,  Vindex,  and  Nymphidius  (Cifri'rer),  who  could 
scarcely  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of  a 
Jewish  Apocalypse.  Volkmar  proposes  a  new  in- 
terpretation, by  which  two  wings  are  to  represent 
unt  king,  and  argues  that  this  symbol  was  chosen 
ui  order  to  conceal  better  from  strange  eyes  the 
revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve  wings  thus  rep- 
resent the  six  Caesars  (Ctesar  —  Nero);  the  eight 
"  counter-feathers,"  the  usurping  emperors  Galba, 
Otho,  \'itellius,  and  Nerva;  and  the  three  heads 
the  three  Flavii.  This  hypothesis  offers  many 
striking  coincidences  with  the  text,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  form  of  interpre- 
tation given  by  I'Jsra  (xii.  14,  regnabunt  .  .  .  duo- 
decim  reges  ...  v.  \8,oclo  reges),  and  Volkmar's 
hypothesis  that  the  Ucclce  and  i'i</lit  were  marked 
in  the  original  M.S.  in  some  way  so  as  to  suggest 
the  notion  of  division,  is  extremely  improbable. 
Van  der  Vlis  and  LiJcke  in  his  later  edition  regard 
the  twelve  kings  as  only  generally  symbolic  of  the 
Koman  power;  and  while  they  identify  the  three 
iicads  with  the  Triumvirs,  seek  no  explanation  of 
Ihe  other  details.  All  is  evidently  as  yet  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  will  ])robably  remain  so  till 
gome  clearer  light  can  be  thrown  ujxin  Jewish 
thought  and  history  during  the  critical  period  100 
B.  c.-lOO  A.  D. 

7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  nmst  be  left  un- 
determined, tiicre  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  gen- 
uine product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weisse  {Kvan- 
fjelkiij'raijc,  p.  222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point 
from  the  unanimous  judgment  of  recent  scholars 
(llilgcnield,  p.  1!)(),  &c.);  and  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Christian  interpolations 
and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fact.  The  Apocalypse  was  probably 
written  in  Kgypt;  the  opening  and  closing  chapters 
certainly  were. 

8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypse  of  l-jira 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Knoch  [K.nocii, 
Bdok  <ik.]  Triumphant  anticipations  are  over- 
■hadowed  by  gloomy  forelioding.s  of  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  The  idea  of  victory  is  lost  in  that  of 
revenge.  I'ulure  blessedness  is  reserved  only  for 
■'a  very  few"  (vii.  70,  viii.  1.  3,  52-56,  vii.  I-l-)). 
The  great  question  is  "  not  how  the  ungodly  shall 
be  putiishu.!,  but  how  the  righteous  shall  lie  saved, 
for  whom  the  world  is  created  "  (ix.  13).  Hie 
"woes  of  .Messiah"  are  described  with  a  terrible 
minuteness  which  approaches  the  ile.-pairing  tradi- 
tions of  the  Talmud  (v.,  xiv.  10  ff.,  ix.  3  ff.):  and 
ifter  a  reign  of  400  years  (vii.  28-35;  the  clause 
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is  wanting  in  ^th.   v.  29)  "Christ,"  u  -nv  Jerome 

"  my  Son,  shall  die  (Arab,  omits),  and  all  n.*""  ,'^^^  to  I 
have  brea'li;  and  the  world  shall  be  tumcu^  ♦rvveW'"' 
the  old  silence  seven  days,  Ike  as  in  the  first  ,  y^- 
ginning,  and  no  man  sli;  11  remain"  (vii.  2'j, 
Then  shall  follow  the  resu /rection  and  the  judg- 
ment, "  the  end  of  this  tii.ie  and  the  beginning  of 
immortality"  (vii.  43).  In  other  points  the  doc- 
trine of  the  book  offere  curious  approximations  to 
that  of  St.  I'aul,  as  the  imagery  does  to  that  of  the 
Apocalypse  (e.  </.  2  Esd).  xiii.  43  fl'. ;  v.  4).  The 
relation  of  "the  first  Ac  am  "  to  his  sinful  poster- 
ity, and  the  operation  of  the  Law  (iii.  20  fl'.,  vii. 
48,  ix.  3G);  the  transitoriness  of  the  world  (iv.  2G): 
the  eternal  counsels  of  Cod  (vi.  ff.);  his  providence 
(vii.  11)  and  long-suffering  (vii.  G4);  his  sanctifica- 
tion  of  his  people  "from  the  beginning"  (ix.  8) 
and  their  peculiar  and  lasting  privileges  (vi.  59) 
are  plainly  stated :  and  on  the  other  hand  the  effi- 
cacy of  good  works  (viii.  33)  in  conjunction  with 
faith  (ix.  7)  is  no  less  clearly  aflirmed. 

y.  One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  ob- 
tained a  wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  sened 
ivs  a  pendant  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ezra,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  his  jirayer 
that  he  might  be  inspired  to  write  again  all  the 
Law  which  was  burnt,  received  a  command  to  take 
with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  and  retire  for  forty 
d.ays.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding  v«s  quick- 
ened and  his  memory  strengthened ;  and  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  he  dictatecf  to  his  scril;C8, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  {Latin,  204),  of  which 
twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in  place 
of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48).  This 
strange  story  was  repeated  in  various  forms  by  Ire- 
naius  {ndv.  Ihcr.  iii.  21,  2),  Tertullian  {de  Cult. 
Fvani.  i.  3,  "  omne  instrumentum  Judaic*  litera- 
turas  per  Esdram  constat  restauratum  " ),  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  22,  p.  410,  P.  cf.  p.  392), 
Jerome  {adv.  IJtlv.  7,  cf.  Pseudo-Augustine,  de 
Mlrab.  S.  Scr.  ii.  32),  and  many  others;  and 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition  which 
regarded  Ezra  as  the  represenlati\e  of  the  men  of 
"the Great  Synagogue,"  to  whom  the  final  revision 
of  the  canonical  books  w;is  universally  assigned  in 
early  times.     [CA^■^)^'.] 

10.  Though  the  book  was  assigned  to  the 
"  prophet  "  Ezra  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom, 
iii.  10,  p.  566  P.)  and  quoted  with  respect  by  Ire- 
na'us  (/.  c),  Tertullian  (V  /.  c.  Cf.  adi'.  Marc.iv. 
10),  and  Ambrose  {J.'j).  xxxiv.  2;  de  Bmo  Afoi-lis, 
10  ff.),  it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  i^sition 
in  the  church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  with  contempt, 
and  it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
Archbishop  Laurence  examined  180  iMSS.  and  the 
book  was  contanied  only  in  thirteen,  and  in  these 
it  was  arranged  very  difierently.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  printed  copies  of  the  A'ulgate  older 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Canon;  and  quotations  from  it 
still  occur  in  the  Poman  services  (Hiisnage,  np. 
I'abr.  C<xl.  pMiidij).  ii.  1!)1 ).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  included  among  those  which 
are  •'  Rad  for  examples  of  life  "  by  the  English 
Church,  no  use  of  it  is  there  made  ni  public  wor- 
ship. Luther  and  the  Peformed  Chnroh  rejected 
the  book  entirely;  but  it  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  numerous  mystics  (fabric.  /.  c.  p.  178  ff.) 
for  wliom  its  contents  natui-.dly  hod  great  attroc- 
tions. 

11.  The  chief  hteniture  of  the  suliject  has  beec 
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noticed  in  the  course  of  ,„  t,,e„^  ^nd  behind  F«. 
perhaps,  given  the  best  gener.r.j^a^ngij.Dan^  the  >^ ! 
but  the  essay  of  Van  der  Vlis  is  the-,  -^ad-quar'•*'^"^ 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  text,  .^jjg,'  lich  a 
critical  edition  is  still  needed,  though  the  Latin 
materials  for  its  construction  are  abundant. 

B.  F.  W. 
*  Since  the  preceding  article  was  published,  the 
suliject  has  been  much  discussed ;  and  the  recent 
literature  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out notice.  Volkmar's  view  of  the  book  as  set 
forth  in  his  Das  vierie  Buch  Esra,  u.  s.  w.  Ziirich, 
1858,  was  criticised  by  Hilgenfeld  (  Volkmar^s  Ent- 
deckunyen  iib.  das  Apok.  des  Esra,  u.  s.  w.)  in  his 
Zeitsc/u:/.  iviss.  Theol.  1858,  i.  247-270.  In  the 
volume  of  the  same  periodical  for  18G0  (iii.  1-81), 
the  subject  was  further  discussed  by  A.  von  Gut- 
schraid.  Die  AjmL  d.  Esrau.  ihrespdternBearbeit- 
ungen  (comp.  E wald,  Ja/jr6.  x.  222  ff.);  and  Ewald 
had  in  the  mean  time  presented  his  view  of  the 
question  in  his  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  vii.  62-78 
(1859),  referring  the  book  to  the  time  of  Titus,  78- 
81  A.  D.     See  also  Dillmann,  art.  Pseiulepigr.  des 

A.  T.  in  Herzog's  Real^EncykL  xii.  310  ft'.  (18G0). 
Gutschmid  agreed  with  Hilgenfeld  in  assigning  the 
date  of  the  main   body  of  the  work  to  about  30 

B.  c.,  but  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  that  crux 
iaterpretum,  the  vision  of  the  Eagle  (ch.  xi.,  xii.) 
by  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation.  Hilgenfeld  re- 
viewed the  recent  Apocalyptic  literature  in  an  elab- 
orate article,  Die  jiid.  Apokalyptik  u.  die  neuesten 
Forsclumf/en,  in  his  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.  18G0, 
iii.  301-3G2  (on  2  Esdras,  p.  335  ff.^.  In  this  arti- 
cle he  was  constrained  to  abandon  the  explanation 
which  he  had  previously  given  of  the  30  kings  in 
the  vision  of  the  Eagle,  and  endeavored  to  find 
them  among  the  Seleucidse  instead  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made  out  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Volkmar  briefly  replied  in  the  Ztitschr. 
f.  wiss.  theol.  1861,  iv.  83  ff".,  and  in  1863  pub- 
lished Das  vierte  Buch  Esra,  zum  Erstenmale  vull- 
standig  hermisgegeben,  as  the  2d  Abtheilung  of 
his  Handhuch  zu  den  Apokryphen.  This  important 
work,  indispensable  to  one  who  would  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  book,  contains  a  critical  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Old  Latin  or  Italic  version,  ac- 
cording to  the  Codex  Sangermanensis  of  the  9th 
century,  with  the  various  readings  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered MS.  of  that  version  belonging  to  the  State 
Library  at  Ziirich  ( Codex  Turicensis),  and  also  of 
the  Arabic  and  Jithiopic  versions,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  giving  them  were  then  available.  This 
text  is  accompanied  by  a  critical  and  exegetical 
commentary,  a  new  German  translation,  and  a  full 
discussion  (pp.  273-408)  of  the  questions  relating 
to  the  nature  and  history  of  the  book.  This  work 
was  reviewed  by  Hilgenfeld  in  an  article  in  his 
Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.  for  1863,  which  was  issued 
separately,  with  additions,  under  the  title  Die 
Propheten  Esra  u.  Daniel  u.  ihre  neuesten  Bear- 
beitungen,  Halle,  1863.  Shortly  after,  in  the  same 
year,  Ewald  (who  had  previously  criticised  Volkmar 
in  the  Galling,  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1863,  p.  641  ff. ) 
published  Das  xierte  Ezrabuch  nach  seinem  zeital- 
ler,  seinen  Arabischen  iibersczungen  u.  einer  neuen 
wiederherstelhrng,  Gottingen,  1863,  4to,  separately 
printed  from  vol.  xi.  of  the  Abhnndlungen  of  the 


a  The  word  rendered  "striv«  "  (S"""!)  in  the  former 
part  of  ver.  20,  and  in  21  and  22.  is  not  the  same  as 
tha:  from  which  Eseh  derived  its  name,  and  should 
49 
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Royal  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  Giittingen.  Here  he 
gives  us  for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  an  edition  of  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  book,  which  had  before  been  known 
only  by  Ockley's  linglish  translation,  also  a  portion 
of  another  Arabic  version,  atid  various  readings, 
communicated  by  Dillmann,  of  several  MSS.  of  the 
^'Ethiopic  version.  —  As  to  the  comparati^•e  fidelity 
of  these  ancient  translations,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Volkmar  regards  the  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion as  almost  a  daguerreotype  of  the  original 
Greek ;  Hilgenfeld  gives  the  pi-eference  to  the  Arabic ; 
Ewald  generally  adheres  to  the  Old  Latin  text,  but 
not  unfrequently  adopts  the  readings  of  the  Araoic, 
and  occasionally  of  the  iEthiopic,  in  their  stead. 
For  a  good  review,  by  Hermann  Schultz,  of  the 
essays  of  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  and  Ewald,  on  the 
2d  book  of  Esdras,  see  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche 
Theol.  1864,  ix.  165-173.  Volkmar's  view  re- 
specting the  date  of  2d  Esdras  (97  A.  d.)  appears 
to  be  gaining  prevalence,  being  adopted  by  writers 
of  opposite  schools,  as  Strauss,  Colani,  Scholten, 
Pressensd,  and  the  Catholic  Langen  in  his  recent 
treatise.  Das  Judenthum  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (1866),  p. 
118  fF.  But  the  contest,  it  appears,  is  not  yet  over. 
Hilgenfeld,  in  a  notice  of  Volkmar's  last  work, 
J/ose  Prophetie  u.  flimmelj'ahrt,  Leipz.  1867, 
which  is  closely  connected  in  its  subject  with  the 
second  book  of  Esdras,  announces  that  he  "  shall 
soon  speak  further  respecting  the  prophet  Ezra, 
and  explain  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
his  view,  namely,  the  passage,  ch.  xi.  17,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  text "  (Zeitschr.  J',  idss. 
Theol.  1867,  x.  217).  A. 

*  ESDRBXOM,     ESDRE'LON.       [Es- 

DRAELON.] 

ES'EBON,  THEY  OF  (tovs  'Eo-e/Scoi/tTos 
[Vat.  -peL-;  Sin.  Aid.]  Alex,  roi/s  "Latfi^v-  Hes 
ebon),  Jud.  v.  15.     [Heshron.] 

ESEBRFAS  CEo-epe/Si'ay;  [Aid.  'E(Tfp0las 
Wechel  (1597)  'Eae^pias']  Sedebias),  1  Esdr 
viii.  54.     [Sherebiah.] 

WSBK  {'piD'^  [strife]:    'ASiKia:    Calumnia) 

a  well  (1S2)  containing  a  spring  of  water ;  which 
the  herdsmen  of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar, 
and  which  received  its  name  of  Esek  or  "  strife,"  be- 
cause the  herdmen  of  Gerar  "  strove  "  OptS^i^Jn'T'' 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  it «  (Gen.  xxvi.  20) 

ESH-BA'AL  (bratSW  =  BaaVs  man  ■ 
'A(Tal3d\;  [1  Chr.  viii.  33,  Alex.  le^aaA,  Aid 
'letr/BaaA,  Comp.  'Ic/SaaA;  ix.  39,  Vat.  le^aaX 
Alex.  BaaA,  Aid.  'Iff/SaeA,  Comp.  Sin.  'Io-/3aaA:] 
Esbaal),  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  according  to  the 
genealogy  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33  and  ix.  39.  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  person  as  Isu-bosheth,  since 
it  was  the  practice  to  change  the  obnoxious  name 
of  Baal  into  Bosheth  or  Besheth,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jerub-besheth  for  Jerub-baal,  and  (in  this  very 
genealogy)  of  Slerib-baal  for  Mephi-bosheth :  com- 
pare also  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  Bosheth  (A.  V. 
"shame")  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  foi 
Baal.  If  Esh  baal  is  not  identical  with  Ish-bosheth, 
the  latter  has  been  omitted  entirely  from  these  lists 
of  Saul's  descendants,  which,  considering  his  posi- 


be  translated  by  a  different  English  word.  Such 
points,  though  small,  are  anything  but  unimrortant 
In  conaectioD  with  these  ancient  and  neculiar  r  icoi  ia 
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kion,  is  not  likely.     Which  of  the  two  names  is 
the  earlier  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  G. 

ESH'BAN  (132?b?  [wise  hero,  Furst]:  'Aer- 
Bdy,  'Affefidv,  Alex,  [in  1  Chr.]  ESt^aV-  1-se- 
0(111),  a  Horite;  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Disiian 
(so  tlie  Hehrew  in  Gen.;  but  A.  V.  has  Uishon), 
the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  41).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  discovere<l  among  the  modem  tribes  of  Idu- 
nix-a. 

ESH'COL  (b*3tt?S  [a  /,unch,  cluster,  espe- 
cially of  grapes] :  'Eo-xaJA;  [.Vlex.  ver.  24,  Zitr- 
ywK;]  Josephus  'Effx<i^V^'-  J'-i<^f'cl),  brother  of 
Mamre  the  Amorite,  and  of  Aner;  and  one  of 
Abraham's  companions  in  his  pursuit  of  the  four 
kings  who  h.id  carried  off  Lot  ((ien.  xiv.  1-3,  24). 
According  to  .Josephus  (Ant.  i.  10,  §  2)  he  was 
the  foremost  of  the  three  l)rothers,  but  the  Bible 
narrative  leaves  this  quite  uncertain  (comp.  1.3  with 
24).  Their  residence  waa  at  Hebron  (xiii.  18), 
and  possibly  the  name  of  Eshcol  remained  attached 
to  one  of  the  fniitful  valleys  in  that  district  till  the 
arrival  of  tiie  Israelites,  who  then  inteqiretcd  the 
appellation  as  significant  of  the  gigantic  "cluster" 
(in  Hebr.  I-.'shcol),  which  they  obtained  there. 

*  It  is  more  probable  that  F-shcol,  the  chieftain, 
derived  the  name  from  the  region  or  town  over 
which  he  ruled,  which  in  its  turn  was  so  called  on 
account  of  its  fruitful  vineyards.  So  in  the  case 
of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2),  the  Hivite  prince 
must  have  taken  his  name  from  the  place,  and  not 
the  place  from  him  [Siipx'Iikm].  The  Amoritic 
name  may  well  have  Ijcen  very  similar  in  form,  as 
well  as  meaning,  to  the  later  Hebrew  name.     H. 

ESH'COL,  THE  VALLEY,  OR  THE 
BROOK,  OF  (V"12?7K-bn5,  or  b3C?l;4: 
(papay^  Pirpvos-  [Torrens  botri,]  Nehelescol,  vl 
est  torrens  hotri,  [Vallis  botri}),  a  wady  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies  who 
were  sent  by  Moses  from  K.adesh-barnea.  From 
the  terms  of  two  of  the  notices  of  tiiis  transaction 
(Num.  xxxii.  9;  Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  l)e  gathered 
that  Eshcol  w.is  the  furthest  point  to  which  the 
spies  penetrated.  But  tiiis  would  be  to  contradict 
the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21,  that  they 
went  as  far  as  Keiiob.  From  this  fruitful  valley 
they  brought  back  a  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  an  in- 
cident which,  according  to  the  narrative,  obtained 
for  the  place  its  appellation  of  tlie  "  valley  of  the 
chwter"  (Num.  xiii.  2.3,  24).  It  is  true  that  in 
Hebrew  l-'.shcul  signifies  ft  cluster  or  btmch,  but 
the  name  had  existed  in  this  neighborhood  centu- 
ries l)efore,  when  Abndiam  lived  there  with  the 
chiefs  Aner,  lishcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews  but 
Amorites;  and  this  was  possiiily  the  Hebrew  w.iy 
of  appropriatiiif;  the  ancient  name  derived  from 
that  hero  into  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  con- 
sistently witii  the  paronomastic  turns  so  much  in 
favor  at  that  time,  and  vith  a  i)ractire  of  which 
traces  appear  elsewhere.      [See  under  F.siicoi,.] 

In  the  Onomaslicim  of  Kusebius  tlie  <pdpay^  0<i- 
Tpvos  is  placed,  with  some  liesiLation,  at  (iophna, 
fflecn  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 


a  •  Wo  hnv;  a  minute  nrronnt  of  the  Talltry  of 
Hebron  ?.tnl  !(«  Iiiiiiifc|iftt<>  nrlulilmrhood,  by  Dr.  Ro«on, 
the  I'ruwilan  rotiHul  nt  .IpruHjiIrm,  in  llio  '/.•it^rh.  'I.  D. 
M  UtuUf.hnn,  IHW  (xii.  4H1.  4S2).  Inotoad  of  Vnn 
te  V«ld*'t  'Ain-Eakali  (written  Ei/ikali  aborr  :  we  hl« 
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i^anting  in  JEth.  v.  2;ven  as  noith  o.  Htbron, 
on  -iSon,  shaU  die  (Arj^r  (l-.pitaph.  PnuUt).  Th« 
Jewis!'^''''';  iHV'Ha-Parchi  speaks  of  it  as  north  of 
the  moV'^'lJin  on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Heliron 
stood  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Asher,  ii.  437);  and 
here  the  name  has  been  lately  observed  still  attached 
to  a  8i)ring  of  remarkably  fine  water  called  'Aln- 
Eshhdi,  in  a  valley  which  crosses  the  ^tUe  of  He- 
bron N.  K.  and  S.  W.,  and  aljout  two  miles  north 
of  the  town  (Van  de  Velde,  Nurrniirv,  &c.,  ii.  64). 
It  is  right  to  say  that  this  interesting  intelligence 
has  not  been  yet  con  filmed  by  other  observers." 

G. 
*  Mr.  Tristram's  description  of  this  valley  as  11 
now  is  {Lnml  vf  Jsratl,  p.  ;j'J7,  2d  ed.),  shows  how 
well  it  must  have  deser\ed  its  ancient  fame.  "  TT« 
walk  up  the  valley  revealed  to  us  for  the  first  timt 
what  .Judah  was  everywhere  else  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperity.  Bare  and  stony  as  are  the  hill-sides, 
not  an  inch  of  space  is  lost.  Terraces,  where  the 
ground  is  not  too  rocky,  support  the  soil.  Ancient 
vineyards  cling  to  the  lower  slopes;  olive,  mulberry, 
ahnond,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees  fill  every  availa- 
ble cranny  to  the  very  crest,  while  the  bottom  of 
the  vaDey  is  carefully  tilled  for  corn,  carrots,  and 
cauliflowers,  which  will  soon  give  place  to  melons 
and  cucumbers.  Streamlets  of  fresh  water  trickled 
on  each  side  of  our  path.  The  production  and  fer- 
tility, as  evidenced  even  in  winter,  is  extraordinary; 
and  the  culture  is  equal  to  that  of  Malta.  That 
catacomb  of  jterished  cities,  the  hill-countrj'  of 
Judali,  through  whose  labyrinths  we  yesterday 
wandered,  is  all  explained  by  a  walk  up  the  Vale 
of  K.shcol;  and  those  who  doubt  the  ancient  records 
of  the  population,  or  the  census  of  Pavid  or  his 
successors,  have  only  to  look  at  this  valley,  and  by 
the  light  of  its  commentary  to  read  the  story  of 
those  cities."  H. 

E'SHEAN  ClV^^i^:  ^ofiJi;  [Comp.  Aid.] 
Alex.  'Effdv-  Esaan),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah. 
in  the  mountainous  district,  and  in  tlie  same  group 
witli  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  The  name  does  not 
occur  again,  nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  modem 
times.  G. 

E'SHEK  {V^'S-  'Ao-M;  Alex.  EatXtK., 
[Comp.  'Acre'/fO  J 'sec),  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the 
late  descendants  of  Saul;  the  founder  of  a  large 
and  noted  fa  nily  of  archers,  ht.  "  treaders  of  the 
bow"  (1  Chr.  viii.  3!)).  The  name  is  omitted  in 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  ix. 

ESH'KALONITES,  THE  (accurately  "the 
Kshklonite,"  ^3"1vi7C.'Sn,  in  the  singular  num- 
ber: T<^  'AffKaAwvirp;  [Vat.  -yft-:]  Ascahnita), 
Josh.  xiii.  3.      [Asiikku).n.] 

ESH'TAOL  (VlSritt'l;?  ar.d  Vsrt:>*  [re. 
cess,  Ges. ;  r/vep  or  hollow  way,  Fiirst]  :  'Ao-Tac6\, 
'Affd,  'Eff6a6\,  [etc. :  Kiinol.]  Kstlmol).  a  town  in 
tlie  low  country  —  the  Slnfihih — of  .ludah.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  first  group  of  cities  in  that  dis- 
trict (.Tosh.  XV.  33).  enumemtJHl  with  Zoreah  (Heb. 
Zarenh),  in  company  with  which  it  is  commonly 
mentioned.  Zoraii  and  Msiitaol  were  two  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Han  out  of  Judab 


Si/T.  l(  Pal.  Ii.  64),  Dr.  Rosen,  who  spenk*  of  the  mni« 
fountain,  writes  the  n.-vme  &»  \iin-el-Kiifhk<i'.n.  Tlioogb 
an  expert  AniVir  ncholnr,  ho  ilnos  not  recoftnize  t^ 
name  M  rclntcU  in  any  wny  to  E«l»col  Se«  \\to  Bob 
P/ii/.v  Grnar.  p    121  H. 
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}Joah.  xix.  41).  Between  them,  and  behind  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  was  situated  Mahaneh-Dan,  the  camp 
Br  stronghold  which  formed  tlie  head-quarters  of 
that  little  community  during  their  constant  en- 
counters with  the  Philistines.  Here,  among  the 
Did  warriors  of  the  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boy- 
hood, and  experienced  the  first  impulses  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  and  hither  after  his  last  exploit 
his  body  was  brought,  up  the  long  slopes  of  the 
western  hills,  to  its  last  rest  in  the  burying-place 
of  Manoah  his  father  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii. 
2,  8,  11,12).  [D.VN.]  In  the  genealogical  records 
of  1  Chron.  the  relationship  between  Eshtaol, 
Zareah,    and    Kirjath-jearim    is    still   maintained. 

[EsHTAiJLITES.] 

In  the  Onoitifisdccm  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
E]»htaol  is  twice  mentioned  —  (1)  as  Astaol  of  Ju- 
dah,  described  as  then  existing  between  Azotus  and 
Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astho ;  (2)  as  Esthaul 
of  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  latter 
position  is  hardly  more  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
dications of  the  Bible.  In  more  modern  times  the 
name  has  vanished.  Zorah  has  been  recognized  as 
Surah  (Rob.  u.  li,  16,  224,  iii.  153),  but  the  iden- 
tification of  Eshtaol  has  yet  to  be  made.  Schwarz 
(p.  102)  mentions  a  village  named  IStwd,  west  of 
Zorah,  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  is  corrob- 
orated by  no  other  traveller  and  by  no  map,  the 
situation  is  too  far  west  to  be  "behind  Kirjath- 
jearim"  if  Kuryet  el-Enab  be  Kirjath-jearim. 
The  \-iUage  marked  on  the  maps  of  Robinson  and 
Van  de  Velde,  Yes/im,  and  alluded  to  by  the  former 
(iii.  155 ),  is  nearer  the  requisite  position ;  but  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  names  is  too  faint  to 
admit  of  identification.  G. 

ESH'TAULITES,  THE  Obwn^>*n, 
iccurately  "  the  Eshtaiilite,"  in  singular  number; 
viol  'Eo-^aa/t,  Alex,  oi  EcrdaoiXaioi-  EsthaoUta), 
with  the  Zareathites,  were  among  the  families  of 
Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53).     [Eshtaol.] 

ESHTEMO'A,  and  in  shorter  form,  without 
the   final  guttural,  ESHTEMOH  (l^'lttipp^ 

^nd  nttriti'"'M  [tt-omars  of  renoifn,  but  uncertain]  ; 
the  latter  occurs  in  Josh.  xv.  only:  [in  Josh,  xv.,] 
corruptly  'Es  koX  Miv,  Alex.  Ea-de/xa}-,  [Josh, 
xxi.,]  Te/ta;  [Alex.  Eerfle/xai;  1  Sam.,]  'Ea-die 
[Vat.  -deie;  Alex.  Eadefio.;  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  'Eadui- 
udy,  Alex.  EaOefAoiu;  vi.  57,]  'Effda/xa-  Istemo, 
Estemo,  [Esthaiuo,  Esthemd]),  a  town  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountains ;  one  of  the  group  containing  De- 
BiR  (Josh.  XV.  50).  With  its  "suburbs"  Esh- 
temoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14 ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  57).  It  was  one  of  the  places  frequented  by 
David  and  hLs  followers  during  the  long  period  of 
their  wanderings;  and  to  his  friends  there  he  sent 
presents  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
txx.  28,  comp.  31).  The  place  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {pnegraruRs  vicus), 
though  their  description  of  its  locality  is  too  vague 
to  enable  us  to  determine  it  (Onom.  Esthemo). 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered 
Dy  Dr.  Robinson  at  Semu'a,  a  village  seven  miles 
louth  of  Hebron,  on  the  gre3,t  road  from  el-Milh, 
containing  considerable  ancient  remains,  and  in  the 
Deighborhood  of  other  \-illages  still  bearing  the 
lames  of  its  companions  in  the  list  of  Josh,  xv., 
IS  .A.iiab,  Socoh,  .lattir,  &c.  (See  Robinson,  i.  494, 
n.  2(t4,  205 ;  Scliwarz,  p.  105 ;  [Wilson,  Lands  of 
Vic  ti'Me,  i.  353.]) 

Fn  the  lists  —  half  genealogical,  half  topograph- 
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ical  —  of  the  descendants  of  Jud&a  in  I  Chr.,  Eeh- 
temoa  occurs  as  derived  from  Ishbah,  "  the  fathet 
of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  Gedor,  Socoh,  and 
Zanoah,  all  towns  in  the  same  locality,  being  named 
in  the  following  verse.  Eshtemoa  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  descenilants  of  the  Egyptian 
wife  of  a  certain  Mered,  the  three  other  towns  by 
those  of  his  Jewish  wife.  See  the  explanations  of 
Bertheau  {Chronik,  ad  loc).  G. 

*  The  "  father  of  Eshtemoa,"  as  Ishbah  is  called 
(see  above),  means  that  he  was  its  founder  or  re- 
pairer, and  head  of  the  clan.  [Father.]  A 
recent  traveller  says  that  the  town  has  now  about 
500  inhabitants.  The  ruins  there  consist  of  the 
remains  of  an  early  (jreek  church,  many  pieces  of 
ancient  carving,  a  marble  sarcophagus  built  into 
the  wall,  and  numerous  sculptured  doorways  and 
broken  columns  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  301, 
2d  ed.).  The  "hill-country"  of  Judah  is  full  of 
such  examples  of  the  ancient  prosperity  and  pres 
ent  decay.  H. 

ESHTEMO'A  ['Ea-eaifxwu;  Alex.  Ua-defxaiT}- 
Esthamu]  in  1  Chr.  iv.  19  appears  to  be  the  namp 
of  an  actual  person.     [Maachathite.] 

ESH'TON  ("Jintt'S  [effeminate  or  uxorious, 
Gesen.] :  'Acrffadwv'  Esthon),  a  name  which  oc- 
curs in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  11, 12). 
Jlehir  was  "  the  father  of  Eshton,"  and  amongst 
the  names  of  his  four  children  [three]  are  two  — 
Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahash  —  which  have  the  appear 
ance  of  being  names,  not  of  persons  [merely],  but 
of  places.  G. 

ES'LI  (Rec.  T.  'E(r\f,  [Tiscb.  and  Treg.  with] 

B  [Sin.  etc.]  'EcrKei,  probably  =  ^H^^V^,  AzA- 
hah:  Esli,  Cod.  Amiat.  ffesli),  son  of  Nagge  oi 
Naggai,  and  father  of  Naum,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).  See  Hervey,  Genealogies, 
&c.,  p.  136. 

ESO'RA  (Al(T(opd;  [Sin.i  Apaa-ouana;  Comp. 
Aid.  'Eaoipd-]  Vulg.  omits:  the  Peshito  Syriac 
reads  Bethchorn),  a  place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Holofer 
nes  (.Jud.  iv.  4).  The  name  may  be  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazor,  or  Zorah  (Si- 
raonis,  Onom.  N.  T.  19),  but  no  identification  has 
yet  been  an'ived  at.  The  Syriac  reading  suggests 
Beth-lioron,  which  is  not  impossible. 

*  ESPOUSAL.     [Marriage.] 
ES'RIL  ('Eo-piA;  [^^at.  ECpeiA;]  Alex.  £{,>./ 

Vulg.  omits),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.  [Azareel  4,  or 
Sharai.] 

ES'ROM  (Rec.  T.  'Ecrpciju;  in  Luke,  Lachm. 
with  B,  'E<Tpaiv  [so  Elz.  and  Tisch.  7th  ed.] :  £s- 
rom\  Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  33.     [Hezrox.] 

ESSE'NES.  1.  In  describing  the  different 
sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in  his  own 
time,  Josephus  dwells  at  great  length  and  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Essenes,  who  appear  in  his  description  to  combine 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics 
with  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law.  An 
analogous  sect,  marked,  however,  by  characteristic 
differences,  appears  in  the  Egyptian  T/ierajjeuhe, 
and  from  the  detailed  notices  of  Josephus  (B.  J. 
ii  8;  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  9,  xv.  10,  §  4  f.,  xviii.  1,  §  2  ff.) 
and  Philo  (  Quod  omn.  prob.  liber,  5  12  ff. ;  Fragm. 
de  Vita  contemplativa  ap.  Euseb.  Prmp.  Ev.),  and 
the  casual  remarks  of  Pliny  (//.  N.  v.  17),  lat«i 
writers  have  frequently  discussed  the  relation  wbiob 
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these  Jewish  mystics  occiij)ied  towards  the  popular 
relii^ioii  of  the  time,  and  more  particularly  towards 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  fact  that  the  existence  of  such  sects 
ipi)ears  to  be  unrecognized  both  in  the  apostolic 
writings  ajid  in  early  Hebrew  literature. 

2.  The  name  Essene  {'Kff(Tr]i'ol,  Joseph.  Esseni, 
Flin.)  or  Axscecrw  ('Ecrcroroi,  I'hilo;  Joseph.  B.  J. 

.  ;i,  §  5,  &c. )  is  itself  full  of  ditticulty.  Various 
derivations  have  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  open  to  objection.  Some  have  con- 
nected it  with  T'Dn  C A(TiSa7os),  puritan,  or 
^"•l^ISS,  ike  retiring,  or  "J^H,  the  sei-vant  (of 
God);  others,  again,  find   the  root  in  SDS,  to 

heal  (Baur),  or  SDIl,  to  bntlie  (Griitz).  Philo, 
according  to  his  fashion,  saw  in  the  word  a  possible 
connection  with  the  Greek  oaios,  holy  (  Quvd  omn. 
prob.  lib.  §  12);  and  Epiphanius  interpreted  ihe 
collateral  form  'Offcrriyoi  as  meaning  "  the  stout 

race"   (txTiPaphy  ytuos,  Hoer.  xix.  i.  e.  ^'^DH). 

It  seems  more  likely  that  Essene  represejits  P^H, 
teeis  (so  Suidas  =  deccpriTiKoi,  Hii^enfeld,,  or 
^''Sti^n,  the  silent,  the  mysterious  (Jost)."     Jo- 

sepbus  represents  ^Wn  (LXX.  KoyeTov),  the  liiyh- 
priesi's  breastplate,  by  'Ecrcr-fivvs,  interpreting  the 
word  as  equivalent  to  Ad-yioc,  oracle  {Ant.  iii.  7, 
§  5).  Comp.  Jost,  Gesch.  cl.  Judenth.  i.  207  n.; 
Hilgenfeld.  Jiid.  Apok.  p.  277  f . ;  Ewald,  (Jesch. 
hr.  iv.  420  n. 

3.  The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a  distinct 
body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  represented 
originally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  organization. 
The  communities  which  were  formed  out  of  them 
were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not  »  necessary 
part  of  it.  As  a  sect  they  were  distinguished  by 
an  aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any 
special  code  of  doctrines;  and  like  tlie  Chasidim 
of  earlier  times  [As.sinEAKs],  they  were  confounded 
in  the  popular  estimation  with  the  great  body  of 
the  zealous  observers  of  the  Law  (Pharisees).  The 
growth  of  Essenism  was  a  natural  result  of  the  re- 
ligious feeling  which  wa,s  called  out  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Greek  dominion ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured.  I'rom 
the  Maccabaean  age  there  was  a  continuous  efibrt 
among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute 
standard  of  holiness.  Each  class  of  devotees  was 
looke<J  upon  as  practically  impure  by  their  succes- 
sors, who  carried  the  laws  of  purity  still  further; 
and  the  Essenes  stand  at  the  extreme  ]iniit  of  the 
mystic  asceticism  which  was  thus  gradually  reduced 
to  shape.     The  associations  of  the   "  Scribes  and 

Pharisees"  (D^nSH,  the  companions,  the  wise) 
gave  place  to  others  bound  by  a  more  rigid  rule: 
and  the  rule  of  the  Essenes  was  made  gradually 
stricter.  Judas,  the  earliest  ICssene  who  is  nien- 
tionefl  (c.  110  B.  C),  appears  living  in  ordinary 
society  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  3,  §  5).  Menahem,  ac- 
cording to  tradition  a  colleague  of  Hillel,  was  a 
aieiid  of  Herod,  and  brought  upon  his  sect  the 


"  •  Jost  himself,  as  Oinsburg  correctly  rpniarks 
(Kitto'B  O/d.  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  3a  ed.,  1.  827,  note),  liaairds 
Qu  Opinion  about  tlio  etymology  of  this  nnine.  He 
merely  aays  tlint  Josephus  socms   to  derive   it  from 

►'tiTJ    "  to  be  gilent,"  "  mygUTlous."     OinsV'irg  (/ 
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favor  of  the  king  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  JO,  §  5).  Bui 
by  a  natural  impulse  the  Essenes  withdrew  from 
the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business.  From 
the  cities  they  retired  to  the  wilderness  to  realize 
the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  formed,  but 
still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their  an- 
cient faith.  To  tlie  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  differences  lay  mainly  in  rigor  of 
practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  belief. 

4.  The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in 
common  society  are  not  wanting  nor  confined  to 
individual  cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jenisalem 
named  from  them  (Joseph.  B.  .J.  v.  4,  §  2,  'Eaari- 
viiiv  irvKr]),  but  a  later  tradition  mentions  the  ex- 
istence of  a  congregation  there  wliich  devoted  "  one 
third  of  the  day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and 
one  third  to  labor"  (F'l-ankel,  Ziilschrtft,  184G,  p. 
458).  Those,  again,  whom  Josephus  sj>eaks  of  as 
allowing  marriage,  may  be  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn 
from  intercourse  with  tlieir  fellow-men.  But  the 
practice  of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards 
regarded  as  charateristic  of  the  whole  class,  and 
the  isolated  communities  of  I'2ssenes  furnished  the 
type  which  is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions. 
These  were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date. 
The  candidate  for  admission  first  passed  through  a 
year's  noviciate,  in  which  he  received,  as  symbolic 
gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe,  and  gave 
proof  of  his  temperance  by  oljsening  the  ascetic 
rules  of  the  order  (tV  outtjj'  ^iairav)-  At  the 
close  of  this  proliation,  his  character  (rb  -fidos)  was 
submitted  to  a  fresh  trial  of  two  years,  and  mean- 
while he  shared  in  the  lustral  rites  of  the  niitiated, 
but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  membership  was 
imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  period,  when  the 
novice  bound  himself  "by  awful  oaths"  —  though 
oaths  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  times 
—  to  observe  piety,  justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and 
secrecy,  "  preserving  alike  the  books  of  their  sect, 
and  the  names  of'  the  angels  "  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8, 
§7). 

5.  Tlie  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an  internal 
jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was  equivalent  to 
a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene  could  not  take  food 
prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  [wUution.  All 
things  were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
property  or  house;  and  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  temix-rance, 
and  labor  —  especially  agriculture  —were  the  marks 
of  the  outward  hfc  of  the  Essenes ;  purity  and 
divine  communion  the  objects  of  tlieir  aspiration. 
Slavery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden 
(Philo,  Qiuxl  omn.  prob.  liber,  §  12,  p.  877  M.); 
and,  according  to  Philo,  their  conduct  generally 
was  directed  by  three  rules,  "  the  love  of  God,  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  man  "  (Philo,  L  c). 

6.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  thej 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  strict  Phaiisees. 
Moses  was.  iionorctl  by  them  next  to  God  (Josejih. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  !)).  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with 
singular  strictness;  and  though  they  were  unable 


c.)  enumer.itea  19  dilTcrent  etymologies  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  word,  the  liu>t  being  the  deriTiv 

tion  ft^m  S"'Dn,  "  pious."  To  this  he  iuclinw 
"  because  it  plainly  connects  the  Kssi'm-i  wltt  tin 
Ouu'idim,  from  which  they  originated."  > 
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Jo  o3er  aacrifices  at,  Jerusalem,  probably  from  re- 
gard to  purity  {Siapop6TT}Ti  ayyeiccv),  they  sent 
gifts  thither  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  5) :  at  tlie  same 
time,  lilce  most  ascetics,  they  turned  their  attention 
specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  mere  prison  of  the 
BOul.«  They  studied  and  practiced  with  signal  suc- 
cess, according  to  Josephus,  tlie  art  of  prophecy 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8;  cf.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  5;  B.  J.  i. 
3,  §  5);  and  familiar  intercourse  with  nature  gave 
them  an  unusual  knowledge  of  physical  truths. 
They  asserted  with  peculiar  boldness  the  absolute 
power  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
5,  §  9,  xviii.  1,  §  5);  and  disparaged  the  various 
forms  of  mental  philosophy  as  useless  or  beyond 
the  range  of  man  (Philo,  /.  c.  p.  877). 

7.  Tlie  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  esti- 
mated by  Philo  at  4000  (Philo,  I.  c),  and  Josephus 
says  that  there  were  "  more  than  4000  "  who  ob- 
served their  rule  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  5).  Their  best- 
known  settlements  were  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Philo,  Plin., //.  cc),  but  others  hved  in 
scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  also  in  cities  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  4.  Cf. 
[Hippol.]  Philos.  is.  20). 

8.  In  the  Talmudic  writings  there  is,  as  has 
been  already  said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes, 
but  their  existence  is  recognized  by  the  notice  of 
peculiar  points  of  practice  and  teaching.  Under 
the  titles  of  "the  pious,"  "the  weakly"  (i.  e. 
with  study),  "the  retiring,"  their  maxims  are 
quoted  with  respect,  and  many  of  the  traits  pre- 
served in  Josephus  find  parallels  in  the  notices  of 
the  Talmud  (2.  Frankel,  Zdtschrift,  Dec.  18^6,  p. 
451  fF.:  Mowdsschrift,  1853,  p.  37  ff.).  The  four 
stages  of  purity  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
doctors  {Ch(t(/i(/n,  18  a,  ap.  Frankel,  l.  c.  p.  451) 
correspond  in  a  singular  maimer  with  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  Essenes  are  said  to  have  been 
divided  (.Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  10);  and  the  periods 
of  probation  observed  in  the  two  cases  ofl'er  similar 
coincidences. 

9.  But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of 
Essenisra  as  a  system,  and  combined  to  discourage 
it.  They  shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  from 
the  danger  of  connecting  asceticism  with  spiritual 
power,  and  cherished  the  great  truth  which  lay  in 
the  saying  "  Doctrine  is  not  in  heaven."  The 
miraculous  energy  which  was  attributed  to  mystics 
was  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a  source  of  sus- 
picion than  of  respect ;  and  theosophic  speculations 
were  condemned  with  emphatic  distinctness  (Fran- 
kel, Mowitsschrift,  1853,  pp.  62  ff.,  68,  71). 

10.  The  character  of  Essenism  limited  its  spread. 
Out  of  Palestine,  Levitical  purity  was  impossible, 
for  the  very  land  was  impure ;  and  thus  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was 
iifFerent  in  Egypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new 
shape  from  its  intimate  connection  with  Greece. 
Here  the  original  form  in  which  it  was  moulded 
was  represented  not  by  direct  copies,  but  by  anal- 
ogous forms;  and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Essenes  found  a  fresh  development  in  the 
pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeutae.  These  Alex- 
fcndrine  mystics  abjured  the  practical  labors  which 
lightly  belonged  to  the  Essenes,  and  gave  them- 
lelves  up  to  the  study  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
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a  *  Accordingly,  though  they  believed  in  the  im- 
nortality  of  the  soul,  they  did  not  believe  in  the  res- 
nrrectiou  of  the  body  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  11). 

A. 


■  Scriptures.  The  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  la^ 
naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a  spiritual  for  a 
literal  interpretation;  and  it  was  their  object  to 
ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  labor,  and  then  to 
satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion.  The 
"  whole  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  spent  in 
mental  discipline.'"  Bodily  wants  were  often  for- 
gotten in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and 
"  meat  and  drink  "  were  at  all  times  held  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  light  (Philo,  De  vit.  cmitempl 
§  4). 

11.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  Essenism  in  its 
extreme  form  could  exercise  very  little  influence  on 
Christianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  apostolic  teaching. 
The  dangers  which  it  involved  were  far  more  clear 
to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they  were  to  the 
Jewish  doctors.  The  only  real  similarity  between 
Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  common  ele- 
ment of  true  Judaism ;  and  there  is  little  excuse 
for  modern  writers  who  follow  the  error  of  Eusebius, 
and  confound  the  society  of  the  Therapeutae  with 
Christian  brotherhoods.  Nationally,  however,  the 
Essenes  occupy  the  same  position  as  that  to  which 
John  the  Baptist  was  personally  called.  They  mark 
the  close  of  the  old,  the  longing  for  the  new,  but 
in  this  case  without  the  promise.  In  place  of  the 
message  of  the  coming  "  kingdom  "  they  could  pro- 
claim only  individual  purity  and  isolation.  At  a 
later  time  traces  of  Essenism  appear  in  the  Clemen- 
tines, and  the  strange  account  which  Epiphanius 
gives  of  the  Osseni  COa(rr]uoi)  appears  to  point  to 
some  combination  of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian 
doctrines  (ffcer.  xix.).  After  the  Jewish  war  the 
Essenes  disappear  from  history.  The  character  of 
Judaism  was  changed,  and  ascetic  Pharisaism  be- 
came almost  impossible. 

12.  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  have  been  already  noticed.  Of  modem 
essays,  the  most  original  and  important  are  those 
of  Frankel  in  his  Zntschrifl,  1846,  pp.  441-461, 
and  Monatsschrift,  1853,  p.  30  ff.,  taken  in  con 
junction  with  the  wider  view  of  Jost,  Gesch.  d 
Jmknth.  i.  207  ff.  The  account  of  Hilgenfeld  (JM. 
AjMkalyptik,  p.  245  ff. )  is  interesting  and  ingenious, 
but  essentially  one-sided  and  subservient  to  the 
writer's  theory  (cf.  Volkmar,  D(is  vierle  B.  Ezro,, 
p.  60).  Gfrorer  {Phib,  ii.  299  ff),  Dahne  (Jud 
Alex.  Relig.-Philus.  i.  467  ff.),  and  Ewald  {Gesch 
d.  Volk.  Isr.  iv.  420  ff.),  all  contribute  important 
sketches  from  their  respective  points  of  view.  The 
earlier  literature,  as  far  as  it  is  of  any  value,  is 
embodied  in  these  works.  B-  F.  W. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  preceding  article 
references  to  the  more  recent  discussions  concerning 
the  Essenes,  noticing  also  some  older  works  which 
may  still  be  useful  to  the  inquirer.  Prideaux,  Con- 
nection, etc.  pt.  ii.  bk.  v.  has  translated  in  full  the 
passages  of  Josephus  and  Philo  which  relate  to 
them  —  to  be  sure,  not  always  accurately.  See  also 
Bellermann,  Gesch.  Nachrichien  aus  dem  Alter- 
thume  iiber  Essder  u.  Therapeuten,  Berl.  1821,  and 
P.  Beer,  Geschichte,  Lehr-en  u.  Meinungen  aller 
rellff.  Sekten  d.  Juden,  Briinn,  1822,  i.  68-113. 
De  Quincey's  ingenious  but  paradoxical  essay,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  Josephus  has 
given  under  the  name  of  Essenes  a  disguised  ac- 
count of  a  portion  of  tie  early  Christians,  first 
appeared  in  Blackwood's  Afar/a zine  for  Jan.,  April, 
and  May,  1840,  and  was  reprinted  in  his  Hist,  ana 
Crit.  Essays,  Boston,  1856,  i.  26-112,  with  a  Sup- 
plement in  his  Avenyer,  &c.  {ibid.  1859),  ])p.  107- 
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130.  There  is  a  review  of  De  Quinc\;y  in  Kitto's 
Journ.  of  Sacred  Lit.  for  Oct.  1852,  pp.  17G-8(j; 
jee  also  on  tlie  Essenes  the  number  for  April  18.53, 
p.  170  fl".  Tlie  rehition  of  Christianity  to  I'^senisni 
B  eluboi-ately  discussed  by  A.  1'".  V.  von  W'egneni 
(Dtis  Verhiihniss  des  Chrislintliuins  zum  Jisscnis- 
nvn)  in  Illgen's  Ztitsvhv.  f.  d.  hist.  Tkeol.  1841, 
U.  3-76.  .See  also,  for  different  views,  Neander's 
Hist,  of  the  Clirist.  Jicl.  and  Cliurch,  i.  43-49 
(Torrey's  traiisl.) ;  Baur,  Das  Clirisltnihum  d. 
did  ersten  Juhrh.,  2"  Aufl.  1800,  p.  I'J  ff. ;  Ilil- 
genfekl,  Der  Essaismiis  und  ./esiis,  in  his  Ztitsckr. 
f.  icigs.  Thcol.  1807,  x.  97-111  (comp.  ib.  iii. 
358-02);  and  A.  Keville,  Jesus  et  l'J:'ssenisme, 
ill  the  Strasbourg  liev.  de  iJieul.  1807,  pp.  221- 
24.5  (comp.  Jitv.  des  Deux  Mondes  for  Sept.  15, 
1807,  p.  331  ff.)  On  the  general  subject  one  may 
further  compare  liitschl,  Uebtr  dia  Esstner,  in 
Baur  and  Zeller's  Tlieol.  Jahrb.  1855,  xiv.  315-50 
(comp.  his  EntjstKliuiKj  d.  ahkath.  Kirche,  2^  Aufl. 
1857,  pp.  179-248);  Zeller,  Utber  den  Zusam- 
menltanfj  des  Essaisinus  mif  deiii  Gi-iechentkum, 
ibid.  1856,  xv.  401-33;  Di  llinger,  Tleidenthum  u. 
Judenthuin,  1857,  p.  754  ff.,  or  (Kng.  trans.)  T/ie 
Gentile  and  Jtw,  ii.  309-17;  Keuss,  Hist,  de  la 
thiol,  cliretienne,  2*  ^d.  1800,  pp.  115-25;  M. 
Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  relig.  des  Juifs,  1800,  pp. 
80-92;  and  Ginsburg,  The  Essenes,  their  Ilistory 
and  Doctrines,  Lond.  1804.  The  last  mentioned 
writer  in  his  art.  Essenes  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bihl. 
Lit.  3d  ed.,  says  that  "  Graetz,  adopting  the  results 
of  Frankel,  and  pui-suing  tlie  same  course  still 
further,  has  given  a  masterly  treatise  upon  tlie 
Essenes  in  his  Geschic/ite  der  ./tulen,  Leipzig,  1850, 
iii.  90  ff.,  518  ff." ;  and  also  commends  higlily 
Iler/feld's  account  in  his  Gcsckichte  d.  I'olkcs 
.Jisrael,  Xordhausen,  1857,  ii.  308,  388  ff.  He 
furtlier  speaks  ot  "  the  very  interesting  and  im- 
[lortant  relics  of  the  Essenes,  publisiied  l)y  .lellinek 
...  in  /ieth  Fla-Miilrash,  vol.  ii.  (Leipz.  1853), 
p.  xviii.  ff. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  xx.  ff." 

Only  a  hint  can  be  here  given  of  the  distinctive 
views  of  some  of  the  writers  above  named.  Diihne 
traces  in  tlie  sect  tlie  influence  of  the  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  philosophy;  comp.  Uhlhorii  in  Her- 
zog's  Jie<d-Encijkl.  iv.  170.  Baur  and  Zeller  duri^•e 
lis-senism  mainly  from  the  influence  of  the  Nef)- 
Pythagorean  pliilosophy  and  asceti(-isni  upon  .hida- 
Lsm.  Neander  regards  it  as  modifietl  l)y  the  infusion 
of  old  oriental,  I'arsi,  and  Chaldaian  elements.  Ilil- 
genfeld  connects  it  with  the  later  .Jewish  prophetic 
tendency  as  sliown  in  apocalyptic  writings,  but 
derives  many  cliaractcristics  of  the  sect  from  Parsi 
aud  even  Buddhistic  influences,  liitschl  re;;anls 
it  as  an  attempt  to  emliody  the  idea  that  all  the 
Jews,  and  not  a  paiticular  order,  were  a  "  kingdom 
of  priests  "  unto  tiod  (Ex.  xix.  6).  He  with  other 
writers  (as  Iteuss)  finds  a  close  connection  between 
Ivssenism  and  Eliionitism,  and  traces  lis  influence  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  churcli.  luvald  (Gesch. 
d.  Valkes  Isr.  iv.  470  ff.,  .'id  cd.),  IVaiikel,  .lost, 
(iinsburg,  and  lU'ville  agree  8ul)stantially  ui  the 
riew  presented  in  tlie  preceding  article.  A. 

ES'THER  (~iripW,  the  planet  Venus :  'Eo- 

9T)p),  the  Persian  name  of  Had.vssaii,  daushtor 

:if  ,\bili:iil  tlie  son  of  Shiniei,  tlie  son  of  Kisli,  a 

Benjaiiiite,  and   cousin   of   Mokiikcai.     Tlie  rx- 

laimtion  of  lierold  name  H.idassali,  by  the  addition 

f  her  new  nam*,  by  wiiich  she  was  better  known. 

»ith  ihe  forrauLi,  "^riDM  S'^H,  "  that  i»  Esther  " 
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^Esth.  ii.  7),  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  usual  hi 
dition  of  the  modern  names  of  towns  to  explain  th» 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  21 , 
Josh.  xv.  10,  Ac).  Esther  was  a  beautiful  Jewish 
maiden,  wliose  ancestor  Ivish  had  been  among  the 
captives  led  away  from  .Jerusalem  (part  of  which 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  Jehuiachim  was  taken  captive.  She  was  an 
orphan  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been 
brouglit  up  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an 
office  in  the  household  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia, 
and  dwelt  at  "  .Sliushan  the  pakce.''  When  Vashti 
was  dismissed  from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fiiirc^t 
virgins  of  the  kingdom  had  been  collecte<l  at  Shu- 
shan  for  the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  to 
her  from  among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther, 
and  she  w^as  crowned  queen  in  the  room  of  Vashti 
witli  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  The  king  was  not 
aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage;  and  so, 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  despot,  on 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that  the  .Jews  scattered  througli  his  em- 
pire were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power 
and  autliority  to  kill  tiiem  ail,  young  and  old, 
women  and  ciiildren,  and  take  possession  of  all  their 
property.  The  nie;uis  taken  l)y  Esther  to  a^e^t  this 
great  cidamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred,  at 
tlie  risk  of  her  own  life,  and  to  tuni  upon  Hainan 
the  destruction  he  had  plotted  against  the  Jews, 
and  tlie  success  of  her  scheme,  by  whicli  she  changed 
tlieir  mourning,  fasting,  weeping,  and  wailing,  into 
light  and  gladness  and  joy  and  honor,  and  became 
for  ever  especially  honored  amongst  her  countrymen, 
are  fully  related  in  the  book  of  ILstlier.  The  feast 
of  Purim,  (.  e.  of  Lots,  was  appointed  by  Esther 
and  Mordecai  to  be  kept  on  the  14th  and  loth  of 
the  month  Adar  (Fel)ruary  and  March)  in  com- 
memoration of  this  great  deliverance.  [PritiM.] 
The  decree  of  Esther  to  this  effect  is  the  last  thing 
recorded  of  her  (ix.  32).  The  continuous  celeiira- 
tion  of  this  feast  liy  tiie  Jews  to  the  present  day  is 
thouglit  to  lie  a  strong  evidence  of  the  historical 
tnith  of  the  book.      [I'.sniKit,  Book  ok.] 

The  questions  which  arise  in  attempting  to  give 
Estiier  her  place  in  profane  liistory  are  — 

I.  Wiio  is  .Ahasuerus':'  'I'his  question  is  answered 
under  AiiAsVKitus,  and  the  reasons  there  given 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  w.is  Xerxes  the  sou 
of  I)ariiis  Hystaspis. 

II.  The  se<'ond  inquiry  is,  who  then  was  I^sther? 
Artissona,  Atossa,  and  others  are  indeed  excludi-d 
by  the  above  decision ;  but  are  we  to  conclude  with 
Scaliger,  that  because  .\hasuerus  is  Xerxes,  there- 
fore Esther  is  .VmestrisV  Surely  not.  None  of  tlie 
historical  particulai's  relate<l  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing Amestris  make  it  possible  to  identity  her  with 
Esther.  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  (Vinnas 
(Onophas  in  Ctesias),  one  of  Xerxes'  generals,  and 
brotiier  to  his  father  l>arius  (Herod,  vii.  61,  82). 
I'-sther's  fattier  and  mother  had  been  .Jews.  Ames* 
tris  w;ls  wife  lo  Xerxes  liefore  tlie  (ireek  expedition 
(Herod,  vii.  01),  and  her  sons  acconipaiiied  Xerxea 
to  (ireece  (Herod,  vii.  30),  and  had  .ill  three  come 
to  man's  estate  at  tiie  <Ieat]i  of  Xerxes  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  rei;:n.  Harius,  the  ridest,  had  married 
immediately  after  the  return  fmiii  <;reece.  Ijther 
did  not  enter  the  king's  palace  till  his  7th  year, 
just  the  time  of  Darius's  marriage.  These  ol>jeoti»ns 
are  conclusive,  without  adding  tlie  diflt'rence  of 
chamcter  of  tlic  two  queens.  The  tnitli  is  tftai 
history  Is  wholly  silent  both  nliout  Vnsliti  and 
Father.     Herodotus  only  hapjjcns  to  mention  ooi 
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of  Xerxes'  wives;  Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if 
indeed  either  of  them  were  wives  at  all.  But  since 
we  know  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Persian 
kmgs  before  Xerxes  to  have  several  wives,  besides 
their  concubines;  that  Cjtus  had  several  (Herod. 
iii.  3);  that  Cambyses  had  four  whose  names  are 
mentioned,  and  others  besides  (iii.  31,  32,  G8);  that 
Smerdis  had  several  (iO.  68,  GO);  and  that  Darius 
had  six  wives,  whose  names  are  mentioned  (il/. 
passim),  it  is  most  improbable  that  Xerxes  should 
have  been  content  with  one  wife.  Another  strong 
objection  to  the  idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  being  strictly  his 
wife  at  all,  is  that  the  Persian  kings  selected  their 
wives  not  from  the  harem,  but,  if  not  foreign  prin- 
cesses, from  the  noblest  Persian  families,  either 
their  own  nearest  relatives,  or  from  one  of  the  seven 
great  Persian  houses.  It  seems  therefore  natural 
to  conclude  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a  special  honor,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  '\'ashti  before  her,  as 
the  favorite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose  off- 
spring, however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne.  This  view,  which 
seems  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  the  Persian  court,  removes 
all  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  history  of  Esther 
with  the  scanty  accoimts  left  us  by  profane  authors 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  on  the  character  of 
Esther  as  given  in  the  Bible.  She  appears  there  as 
a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  caution,  combined  with  resolution;  a  dutiful 
daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and  obedient 
to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the  king's 
favor  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  peojile. 
That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  far  as  her 
situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  him  for  so  long  a  time 
warrants  us  to  infer.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
singular  grace  and  charm  in  her  aspect  and  man- 
ners, since  she  "  obtained  favor  in  the  sight  of  all 
that  looked  upon  her"  (ii.  15).  That  she  was 
raised  up  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
avert  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  to 
aff  )rd  them  protection,  and  forward  their  wealth 
and  peace  in  their  captivity,  is  also  manifest  from 
the  Scriptui'e  account.  But  to  impute  to  her  the 
sentiments  put  into  her  mouth  by  the  ajwcryphal 
author  of  ch.  xiv.,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  Haraan  and  his  sons,  and  the 
second  day's  slaughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at 
Shushan,  is  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  her  age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the 
standard  of  Christian  morality  in  our  own  age  and 
cDuntry  instead.  In  fact  the  simpUcity  and  truth 
to  nature  of  the  .Scriptural  narrative  afford  a  striking 
contrast,  both  with  the  forced  and  florid  amplifica- 
tions of  th3  apocryphal  additions,  and  with  the 
sentiments  of  some  later  commentators.  It  may 
be  convenient  to  add  that  the  3rd  year  of  Xerxes 
was  B.  C.  483,  his  7th,  479,  and  his  12th,  474 
(Clinton,  F.  H. ),  and  that  the  simultaneous  battles 
>f  i'lataea  and  Mycale,  which  frightened  Xerxes 
iTom  Sardis  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  §  36)  to  Susa,  happened, 
according  to  Prideaux  and  Clinton,  in  September 
)f  his  7th  j'ear.     For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
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o  It  is  not  iatended  by  this  expression  to  imply  that 
th*  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek  were 
ilao  the  aatbors  of  the  apocryphal  additions.     The 


identity  of  Esther,  and  different  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Prideaux's  Conneclion,  i.  23G,  243,  2D7 
ft",  and  Petav.  cle  Doctr.  Temp.  xii.  27,  28,  who 
make  Esther  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  following 
Joseph.  A)U.  xi.  6,  as  he  followed  the  LXX.  and  the 
apocryphal  Esther;  J.  Scalig.  {de  Emewl.  Temp.  vi. 
■Wl;  Aaimidc.  Euseb.  p.  100),  making  Ahasuerus, 
Xerxes;  Usher  {Annul.  Vet.  Test.),  making  him 
Darius  Hystaspis;  Loftus,  Chnldcea,  &c.  Eusebius 
{Canon.  Chron.  p.  338,  ed.  Mediol.)  rejects  the 
hypothesis  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  on  the  score  of 
the  silence  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
adopts  that  of  Artaxerxes  !Mnemon,  following  the 
Jews,  who  make  Darius  Codomanus  to  be  the  same 
as  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  by 
Esther !  It  is  most  observable  that  all  Petavius's 
and  Prideaux's  arguments  against  Scaliger's  view 
apply  solely  to  the  statement  that  Esther  is  Ames- 
tris.  A.  C.  H. 

ES'THER,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been 
written  late  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  is 
not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  The  minute  details  given  of  the 
great  banquet,  of  the  names  of  the  chaniberlams 
and  eunuchs,  and  Haman's  wife  and  sons,  and  of 
the  customs  and  regulations  of  the  palace,  betoken 
that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and  probably  at 
court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  most  private  affairs  both  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai  well  suits  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter  being 
himself  the  writer.  It  is  also  in  itself  probable  that 
as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who  held  high 
offices  under  the  Persian  kings,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  affairs  of  their  nation,  in  which  they  took 
a  leading  part,  so  iMordecai  should  have  recorded 
the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  likewise. 
The  tenuination  of  the  book  with  the  mention  of 
^lordecai's  elevation  and  government,  agrees  also 
well  with  this  view,  which  has  the  further  sanction 
of  many  great  names,  as  Aben  Ezra,  and  most  of 
the  Jews,  Vatablus,  Carpzovius,  and  many  others. 
Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the 
great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant  that 
Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
which  he  probably  did,  bringing  it,  and  perhaps 
the  book  of  Daniel,  with  him  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  book  of  Esther  appears  in  a  different  form 
in  the  LXX.,"  and  the  translations  therefrom,  from 
that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In 
speaking  of  it  we  shall  first  speak  of  the  canonical 
book  found  in  Hebrew,  to  which  also  the  above 
observations  refer;  and  next  of  the  Greek  book 
with  its  apocryphal  additions.  The  canonical  Es- 
ther then  is  placed  among  the  Hagiographa  or 

D'^Zl^nS  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion 

of  them  which  they  call  the  five  volumes,  imvDp. 
It  is  sometimes  emphatically  called  Mec/illnh,  with- 
out other  distinction,  and  was  held  in  such  high 
repute  by  the  Jews  that  it  is  a  saying  of  Maimonide? 
that  in  the  days  of  iNIessiah  the  prophetic  and 
hagiographical  books  will  pass  away,  except  the 
book  of  Esther,  which  will  remain  with  the  Pen- 
tateuch.    This  book  is  read  through  by  the  Jewi 


term  LXX  is  used  to  indicate  the  whole  Greek  toIoim 
as  we  DOW  hare  it. 
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m  their  svnai^ogues  at  the  feast  of  ruriiii,  when  it 
mis,  and  is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  custom  at 
the  mention  of  Haman's  name  to  hiss,  and  stamp. 
And  clench  the  fist,  and  cr}-,  '•  Let  his  name  he 
plotted  out;  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot."  It 
is  said  also  tiiat  tlie  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  are 
read  in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.  Even  in  writing  tiie 
names  of  Haman's  sons  in  the  7th,  8tli,  and  !Jth 
verses  of  Ksth.  ix.,  tiie  .Jewisii  ^'rihes  have  con- 
trived to  express  their  abhoiTcnce  of  tlie  race  of 
Haman;  for  these  ten  names  are  written  in  three 
perpendicular  columns  of  3,  3,  4,  as  if  tliey  were 
hanging  upon  three  panJlel  cords,  three  upon  each 
cord,  one  above  anotlier,  to  represent  the  hanging  of 
Haman's  sons  (Stehehn's  Habbin.  Literal,  vol.  ii. 
p.  349).  The  Targum  of  Kstli.  ix.,  in  Walton's 
I'olyglott,"  inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
exact  position  occupied  l)y  Haman  and  his  sons  on 
the  gallows,  the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the 
uiter\al  between  each;  according  to  whicli  they  all 
hung  in  one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten 
sons  at  intervals  of  half  a  cubit  under  him.  It  is 
added  that  Zeresh  and  Haman's  seventy  surviving 
sons  tied,  and  Iiegged  their  bread  from  duor  to  door, 
in  evident  allusion  to  I's.  cix.  !),  10.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  book  that 
the  name  of  God  does  not  once  occur  in  it.  Some 
of  the  ancic-nt  Jewish  teachers  were  somewhat 
staggered  at  this,  but  others  accounted  for  it  l)y 
saying  that  it  was  a  transcript,  under  Divine  inspi- 
ration, from  the  Ciu-onicles  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  that  being  meant  to  lie  read  by 
heathen,  the  sacred  name  was  wisely  omitted. 
Baxter  (Saint's  Rest,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iii.)  speaks  of  the 
Jews  using  to  east  to  the  ground  the  book  of 
Esther,  because  the  name  of  God  was  not  in  it. 
But  Wolf  (/J.  If.  |)t.  ii.  p.  90)  denies  this,  and 
says  that  if  any  sucii  custom  prevailed  among  tlie 
oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by  Sandys, 
it  must  have  been  rather  to  express  their  hatred  of 
Haman.  Certain  it  is  that  this  book  was  always 
reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is  named  or 
implied  in  almost  every  enumeration  of  the  books 
composing  it,  from  Jost^phus  downwards.  Jerome 
mentions  it  by  name  in  the  Prulnq.  Gal.f  in  his 
Epistle  to  I'aulinus,  and  in  the  preface  to  Esther; 
as  does  Augustine,  de  Civil.  Dei,  and  de  Doctr. 
Christ.,  and  Origen,  as  cited  l)y  Eu.sebius  (Ilist. 
Kecks,  vi.  25),  and  many  others.  Some  modern 
commentators,  both  English  and  German,  have 
objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book  as  improbable; 
but  if  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus  Sic.  relates,  tliat 
Xerxes  put  the  Medians  foremost  at  'I'hermopyla; 
on  purpose  tliat  they  might  be  all  killed,  because 
he  thought  they  were  not  thoroughly  I'eeoncLled  to 
the  loss  of  their  national  supremacy,  it  is  surely 
not  incredible  tiiat  he  siiould  have  given  permission 
to  Haman  to  destroy  a  few  tiiousand  strange  people 
Uke  the  Jews,  who  were  represented  to  be  injurious 
to  his  empire,  and  disobedient  to  his  laws.  Nor 
again,  when  we  remember  what  Herodotus  relates 
of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  [)rimiises  made  at  banquets, 
can  we  deem  it  incrodilile  tliat  he  should  perform 
his  promise  to  I'.sther  to  reverse  tiie  decree  in  tiie 
only  way  tliat  seemed  praeticalile.  It  is  likc'y  t<)0 
Jiat  the  secret  friends  and  adherents  of  Haman 

a  There  nro  two  Tarpuiiis  to  Hither,  both  of  late 
late.     See  Wolfs  BiM.  If'-hr.   pari  ii.  |)|).  1171-81. 

'"  Dr.  W.  liCo  also  hiui  soiiio  remarks  on  the  proof 
\l   Mm  UitUyricai  character  of  the   book  derived  froiu 
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would  be  tlie  persons  to  attack  the  Jewr,  which 
would  be  a  re;ison  why  Aliasuerus  would  rather 
rejoice  at  their  destruction.  In  all  otlicr  respects 
tlie  writer  shows  such  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Persian  manners,  and  is  so  true  to  liistory 
and  chronology,  as  to  attbrd  the  strongest  internal 
evidences  to  the  truth  of  the  book.  The  casual  way 
in  which  the  author  of  2  Mace.  xv.  36  alludes  to 
tiie  feast  of  I'urim,  under  the  name  of  "  Mar- 
doclia:us's  day,"  as  kept  ijy  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  favor, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  Dr. 
l>ee  (quoted  in  Winston's  Josephus,  xi.  ch.  vi.), 
tliat  "  the  truth  of  this  history  is  demonstrated  by 
the  feast  of  Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this 
very  day."  *> 

The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and 
simple,  and  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  in  Esther's 
mind  between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people, 
and  of  tlie  final  resolve  made  in  the  strength  of 
that  help  wliich  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  without 
any  exaggeration.  It  does  not  in  the  least  savor 
of  romance.  The  Hebrew  is  very  like  tliat  of  Ezra 
and  parts  of  the  Chronicles;  generally  pure,  but 
mixed  with  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and  some 
of  Chaldaic  atlinity,  which  do  not  occur  in  oldei 

Hebrew,    such    as    "T^Sn,    1V-T3,    ]2li?n5, 

ti^'i"!)!^.  In  sliort  it  is  just  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  work  of  the  age  which  the  book 
of  Esther  pretends  to  belong  to. 

As  regards  the  LXX  version  of  the  book  (of 
which  there  are  two  texts,  called  by  Dr.  Eritzsche, 
A  and  B),  it  consists  of  the  cinonical  Esther  with 
various  interpolations  prefixed,  interspersed,'^  and 
added  at  the  close.  Kead  in  Greek  it  makes  a 
complete  and  continuous  history,  except  that  here 
and  there,  as  e.  ;/.  in  tlie  repetition  of  Mordecai's 
pedigree,  the  patch-work  betrays  it.self.  The  chief 
additions  are,  Mordecai's  pedigree,  his  dream,  and 
his  appointment  to  sit  in  the  king's  gate,  in  the 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  prefixed  [.Apoc.  Esther, 
A.  V.  and  A  ulg.,  ch.  xi.  2-xii.  0].  'I'lien,  in  the 
third  chapter,  a  pretended  copy  of  Artnxerxes's 
decree  for  tlie  destruction  of  tlie  Jews  added,  writ- 
ten in  thorough  Greek  style  [Apoc.  xiii.  1-7];  a 
prayer  of  Mordecai  inserted  in  the  tbiirth  chapter, 
foUowetl  l)y  a  prayer  of  Esther,  in  which  she  excuses 
herself  for  being  wife  to  the  uncircunicised  king, 
and  denies  having  eaten  anything  or  drunk  wine  at 
the  table  of  Haman  [x\poc.  xiii.  8-xiv.  19];  an 
amplification  of  v.  1-3  [Apoc.  xv.  1-16,  A.  V.; 
N'lilg.  4-19];  a  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes' 
letter  for  reversing  the  previous  decree,  also  of 
manifestly  (ireek  origin,  in  ch.  viii.,  in  which  Ha- 
inan is  called  a  Macedonian,  and  is  accused  of 
having  plotted  to  transfer  tiie  empire  from  tiie  Per- 
sians to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpalile  proof  of  thii 
portion  iiaving  been  conipo,se<l  after  tlie  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  empire  liy  tlie  (ireeks  [Apoc.  ch. 
xvi.] ;  and  lastly  an  addition  to  the  tenth  ciiapter, 
in  wliicii  Mordecai  shows  how  his  dream  was  ful- 
fille<l  ill  the  events  that  iiad  liap])ened,  gives  glory 
to  (Jod.  and  presorilies  the  oliservatioii  of  tlic  fens( 
of  the  14tli  and  loth  Adar  [Apoc.  x.  4-13].  Th< 
wliole  book  is  closed  with  the  foUoVing  entry.' — 


the  feast  of  I'lirim,  as  well  as  on  other  poiiit«  {In*/iu 
nf  U   S.  p.  4;30  IT.). 

<^  Tlie  Targum  to  Esther  oontalns  other  roploiw  «a 
belll^hmeDts  and  ampliflcatioos.     [Mormxjai.] 
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'  In  tL«  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemseus  and 
Z!leopatra,  Dositheus,  who  said  he  was  a  priest  and 
Levite,  and.  Ptolemy  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  of 
Phurim,  which  they  said  was  the  same,  and  that 
Lysimaclius,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jeim- 
salem,  had  interpreted  it"  [Apoc.  xi.  1].  This 
entry  was  apparently  intended  to  give  authority  to 
this  Greek  version  of  Esthek,  by  pretending  that 
it  was  a  certified  translation  from  the  Hebrew  orig- 
inal. Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  is  here  meant," 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  181.  Though,  however,  the 
interpolations  of  the  Greek  copy  are  thus  manifest, 
they  make  a  consistent  and  intelligible  story.  But 
the  apocryphal  additions  as  they  are  inserted  in 
some  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the 
English  Bible,  are  incomprehensible;  the  history 
of  which  is  this:  When  Jerome  translated  the 
book  of  Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the 
Hebrew  alone  as  being  alone  authentic.  He  then 
added  at  the  end  a  version  in  Latin  of  those  several 
passages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  which 
were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  stating  where  each  passage 
came  in,  and  marking  them  all  with  an  obelus. 
The  first  passage  so  given  is  that  which  forms  the 
continuation  of  chapter  x.  (which  of  course  imme- 
diately precedes  it),  ending  with  the  above  entry 
about  Dositheus.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion, 
he  then  gives  the  P rocem'mm,  which  he  says  forms 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  beginning 
vidth  what  is  now  verse  2  of  chapter  xi. ;  and  so 
proceeds  with  the  other  passages.  But  in  subse- 
quent editions  all  .Jerome's  explanatory  matter  has 
been  swept  away,  and  the  disjointed  portions  have 
been  printed  as  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv., 
ivi.,  as  if  they  formed  a  narrative  in  continuance 
of  the  canonical  book.  The  extreme  absurdity  of 
this  arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
m  chapter  xi.,  where  the  verse  (1)  which  closes  the 
whole  book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  in  St.  .Jerome's 
Latin  translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to 
precede  that  (ver.  2)  which  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  Prooenliim.  As  regards  the  place  assigned 
to  Esther  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition, 
and  most  others,  it  comes  between  .Judith  and  -Job. 
Its  place  before  .Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew 
order,  Esther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  .Job 
beginning  the  metrical  .Uef/illolh.  Tobit  and  .Ju- 
dith have  been  placed  between  it  and  Nehemiah, 
doubtless  for  chronolcjgical  reasons.  liut  in  the 
very  ancient  Codex  published  by  Tischendorf,  and 
called  C.  Friderico-Aut/ust'inus,  Esther  immedi- 
ately follows  Nehemiah  (included  under  Esdras  B), 
and  precedes  Tobit.  This  Codex,  which  contains 
the  apocryphal  additions  to  Esther,  was  copied 
from  one  written  by  the  martyr  Pamphilus  with 
his  own  hand,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  Esther,  and 
is  ascribed  by  the  editor  to  the  fourth  century.'' 

As  regards  the  motive  which  led  to  these  addi- 
tions, one  seems  evidently  to  have  been  to  supply 
what  was  thought  an  omission  in  the  Helirew  book, 
by  introducing  copious  mention  of  the  name  of 
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o  He  is  the  same  as  is  frequently  mentioned. in  1 
M!\cc. ;  e.  g.  x.  57,  xi.  12 ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  ^  1, 
i,  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  p.  393.  Dositheus  seems  to 
«e  a  Greek  version  of  Mattithiah  ;  Ptolemy  was  also  a 
common  name  for  Jews  at  that  time. 

b  *  The  position  of  the  book  of  Esther  in  the  Vati- 
can manuscript  is  very  dilferent  from  that  which  it 
jas  in  ohe  Vatican,  or  rather,  Roman  edition  (1587), 
aieotioued  above.  In  the  Vatican  manuxrript,  Ezra 
ind  Nehemiah  (united  in  one  book  as  2d  Esdras)  are 
Dunediately  followed  by  the  whole  series  of  poetical 


God.  It  is  further  evident  from  the  other  apoc- 
ryphal books,  and  additions  to  canonical  Scrijiture, 
which  appear  in  the  LXX.,  such  as  Bel  and  th*; 
Dragon,  Susanna,  the  Soi.g  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren, &c.,  that  the  Alexandrian  .Jews  loved  to  dwell 
upon  the  events  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and 
especially  upon  the  Divine  interpositions  in  theij 
behalf,  probably  as  being  the  latest  manifestations 
of  God's  special  care  for  Israel.  Traditional  stories 
would  be  likely  to  be  current  among  them,  and 
these  would  be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  connnitted 
to  writing,  with  additions  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  writers.  The  most  popular  among  them,  or 
those  which  had  most  of  an  historical  basis,  or 
which  were  written  by  men  of  most  weight,  or 
whose  origin  was  lost  in  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
or  which  most  gratified  the  national  feelings,  would 
acquire  something  of  sacred  authority  (especially 
in  the  absence  of  real  inspiration  dictating  fresh 
Scriptures),  and  get  admitted  into  the  volume  of 
Scripture,  less  rigidly  fenced  by  the  Hellenistic 
ihan  by  the  Hebrew  Jews.  No  subject  would  be 
more  likely  to  engage  the  thoughts  and  exercise 
the  pens  of  such  writers,  than  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  utter  destruction  by  the  intervention 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and  the  overthrow  of  their 
enemies  in  their  stead.  Those  who  made  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  Hebrew  narratixe  according  to  the 
religious  taste  and  feeling  of  their  own  times,  prob- 
ably acted  in  the  same  spirit  as  others  have  often 
done,  who  have  added  florid  architectural  orna- 
ments to  temples  which  were  too  plain  for  their 
own  corrupted  taste.  The  account  which  .Josephus 
follows  seems  to  have  contained  yet  further  partic- 
ulars, as,  e.  g.  the  name  of  th.e  eunuch's  servant, 
a  Jew,  who  betra3'ed  the  conspiracy  to  Mordecai; 
other  passages  from  the  Persian  Chronicles  read  to 
Ahasuerus,  besides  that  relating  to  Mordecai,  and 
amplifications  of  the  king's  speech  to  Haman,  &c. 
It  is  of  this  LXX.  version  that  .\thanasius  {F^esi. 
lipist.  39,  Oxf.  transl. )  spoke  when  he  ascribed  the 
book  of  Esther  to  the  non-canonical  books;  and 
this  also  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  in  some  of  the 
lists  of  the  canonical  books  Esther  is  not  named, 
as,  e.  g.  in  those  of  Jlelito  of  Sardis  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  unless  in  these  it  is  included  under 
some  other  book,  as  Rutli,  or  Esdras  "  (see  Whita- 
ker,  Dkput.  on  II.  Scr.  Park.  Soc.  57,  58;  Cosin 
on  the  Cioion  of  Scr.  p.  49,  50).  Origen,  singu- 
larly enough,  takes  a  different  line  in  his  A/',  to 
Afiicanus  (0pp.  i.  14).  He  defends  the  canon- 
icity  of  these  Greek  additions,  though  he  admits 
they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew.  His  sole  argument, 
unworthy  of  a  great  scholar,  is  the  use  of  the  LXX. 
in  the  churches,  an  argument  which  embraces 
equally  all  the  apocryphal  books.  Africanus,  in 
his  Ep.  to  Origen,  had  made  the  being  in  the  He- 
brew essenti.al  to  canonicity,  as  Jerome  did  later. 
The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the  whole  book 
of  Esther  to  be  canonical,  and  Vatablus  says  that 
prior  to  that  decision  it  was  doubtful  whether  or  no 

books  (as  distinguished  from  the  prophetical),  namely, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Job,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus.  Then  come  Esther,  Judith, 
Tobit,  followed  first  by  the  minor,  then  by  the  greatel 
prophets.  (See  further,  under  Bible,  p.  305,  note  i, 
Amer.  ed.).  The  Co^/ex  Friderico-Auguslaniis  is  a  part 
of  the  same  manuscript  as  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  pub 
Ushed  by  Tischendorf  in  1882.  A. 

c  "This  book  of  Esther,  or  sixth  of  Esdras,  as  it  if 
placed  in  some  of  the  mn'st  ancient  copies  of  the  Vul 
gate."  —  Lee's  Dissert,  un  27  Esdras,  p  25 
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Esther  was  to  be  inclufied  in  tlie  Canon,  some  au- 
Jiors  affirming,  and  some  denying  it.  He  after- 
wards qualifies  the  statement  by  saying  tliat  at  all 
E»ents  the  seven  last  chapters  were  doubtful.  Six- 
tus  Senensis,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil, speaks  of  these  additions,  after  the  example  of 
Jerome,  as  "  lacinias  hinc  inde  ciuorunulam  Scripto- 
rum  temeritate  insertas,"  and  thinks  that  they  are 
chiefly  derived  from  Josephus,  iiut  this  last  opinion 
is  without  probability.  The  manner  and  the  order 
in  which  Josephus  cites  them  (Ant.  xi.  G)  show 
that  they  had  iUready  in  his  days  obtained  currency 
among  the  Hellenistic  .lews  as  portions  of  the  book 
of  JCsther;  as  we  know  from  the  way  in  which  he 
cites  other  apocryplial  books  that  they  were  cur- 
rent likewise,  with  others  which  are  now  lost. 
For  it  was  probably  (i-oni  such  tliat  Josephus  de- 
rived his  stones  about  Moses,  about  Sanballat,  and 
the  temple  on  Mount  (jeriziiu.  and  the  meeting  of 
the  high-priest  and  Alexander  the  Great.  But 
these,  not  having  happened  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  LXX.,  perished.  However,  the  marvellous 
purity  with  which  tlie  Helirew  Canon  has  been 
preserved,  under  the  providence  of  Cod,  is  brought 
out  into  very  strong  light,  by  the  contrast  of  the 
Greek  volume.  Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  observe 
bow  the  relaxation  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  na- 
tional character,  by  the  .Mexandrian  Jews,  implied 
in  the  adoiition  of  the  (ireek  language  and  Greek 
names,  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  a  less 
jealous,  and  consequently  a  less  trustworthy  guard- 
ianship of  thfir  great  national  treasures,  "  the  ora- 
cles of  God." 

See  further.  Bishop  Cosin,  on  the  Ccvon  of  Uoly 
Script.;  Wolf's  Bi6l.  Ihbr.  ii.  88,  and  pas-fim  ; 
Hotting.  Tlnsnur.  p.  4!)4;  Walton,  Prolttj.  ix.  § 
13;  Whitaker,  Di.yml.  of  Script,  ch.  \ni.;  Dr.  0. 
F.  Fritzsche,  Zti.^alze  zuin  Buck  Kslher  [in  the 
Kuvzyef.  exci/.  Unndb.  zu  chn  Apok.  Jes  A.  T., 
Lief.  i.  (1851)]  ;  Baumgarten,  de  Fidt  Lib.  Esthevee 
[Hal.  Sax.  183!)],  &c.  A.  C  H. 

*  M.  Baumgarten,  author  of  the  treatise  de  Fide 
IM.  Esthene,  itc.,  has  an  excellent  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  Herzog's  liaid-EiiajIc.  iv.  177- 
185  (1855).  We  make  room  for  one  of  his  sug- 
gestions. In  respect  to  the  omission  of  the  name 
of  God  in  the  book,  he  remarks  that  it  is  the  less 
surprising,  because  it  occurs  in  a  history  which  is 
80  full  of  interpositions,  revealing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  Him  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  men 
and  nations,  and  also  the  power  of  that  faith  in  the 
unseen  One,  which  made  the  actors  in  this  drama 
BO  hopeful,  enduring,  and  triumphant.  The  his- 
torical crediliility  of  the  events  related  in  the  book 
is  well  attested,  and  at  present  geneniUy  acknowl- 
edged (see  Win.  liihl.  Jicdlii:  i.  .350).  I'rof.  Stuart 
Bays  \ery  truly :  '•  The  fact  that  the  feast  of  I'urim 
has  come  down  to  us  from  time  almost  immemorial 
.  .  .  proves  as  certaiidy  tiiat  the  main  event.s 
related  in  tho  book  of  Ksther  ha|)|)ened,  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  celeliration 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  ))rove  that  we  separated  from 
Great  Biitiiiii,  and  became  an  indciH'ndcnt  nation. 
.  .  .  The  book  of  Ksther  wxs  an  essential  docu- 
ment to  explain  the  feast  of  rurini."  Sec  his 
llinlmii  ami  Defence  of  the  O.  T.  L'nwm,  p.  357. 
[PuitiM.]  It  \i  interesting  to  observe  the  self- 
issertiiiK  character  of  truthfulness  which  the  Script- 
ure narrative  assumes  as  expanded  and  illustrated 
fronr.  contemporary  sources  in  Dean  Mihnan's  sketch 
)f  the  events  (//w'c-i  of  the  Jews,  i.  472-477, 
4jnfr.  cd.). 
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The  !ater  commentators  or  cxiwsitors  me  Bel 
theau.  Die  BdcJier  Egni,  Nechemia  u.  Ester  erk 
li'irt  (ldt;2.  Lief.  xvii.  of  the  Kurzi/ef  exeij.  Iltindb 
zuin  A.  7'.),  containing,  with  a  commentary,  a  ful 
critical  introduction  to  the  book;  Oppert,  Comin 
/list,  et  pliil.  da  Livre  d'Esther,  d'nprcs  la  lecturt 
dts  inscriptions  perses  (Paris,  18G4),  a  small 
pamphlet;  Chr.  Wordsworth,  The  Book  of  Esther, 
in  his  Ilohj  Bible,  with  Notes  ond  Jntroductions, 
iii.  3(J7-384  (18GC);  and  A.  D.  Davidson,  Lictures, 
Ea/Msitonj  and  Practical,  on  the  Boole  of  Esther 
(Kdin.  1850).  Bishop  Hall  {Conlempiitions,  Ac, 
bk.  xxi.)  has  five  discourses  founded  on  portions  of 
this  suggestive  history.  Dr.  Thomas  M'Cric's 
Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther  (Edin.  1838),  are 
commended  by  I'rof.  Douglas  (art.  Esther  in  Fair- 
bairn's  Imp.  Bible  Diet.)  for  "  comprehensiveness, 
brevity,  and  raciness." 

On  the  critical  questions  connected  with  tlie 
book,  and  for  ditlerent  opinions  respecting  its  char 
acter,  the  reader  may  lurther  consult  lliivernick, 
Ilandb.  der  Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.  ii.  301  ft'.,  trans- 
lated, with  additions  from  other  sources,  in  the 
Christian  Rei:  for  Sept.  1848;  Keil,  Lehrb.  d. 
hisl.-krit.  Einl.  u.  s.  w.,  2«  Aufl.,  pp.  468-47 ■»; 
Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.  pp.  401-409;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  296  ff.  (3^  Ausg.);  Herz- 
feld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Jisrael,  ii.  1-9  (1855);  David- 
son, Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.  ii.  151-173;  and 
Kuenen,  I/ist.  crit.  des  lirres  de  tAncien  Test , 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  523-534.  H. 

E'TAM  (CT3"'?'  [lair  of  wild  beasts]:  Ahdy, 
[Comp.  'Eto/*;  Aid.  'Hra/u:]  Etam).  1.  A  vil- 
lage (n^'n)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified  only 
in  the  list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  7); 
but  that  it  is  intentionally  introduced  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  nunilicr  of  places  is  sunmied  as 
five,  though  ill  the  ])arallcl  list  as  four.  The  cities 
of  Simeon  appear  all  to  have  been  in  the  extrenie 
south  of  the  country  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  22). 
Different  from  this,  therefore,  was :  — 

2.  [AiVac;  Vat.'  hiraV,  Alex,  kiravi:  Comp. 
'Era^u.]  A  place  in  Judah,  fortified  and  g.arrisoned 
by  Pehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  G).  I'rom  its  ]iosition  in 
this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  lieth- 
lehem  and  Tekoah ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities 
wiiich  the  LXX.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh.  iv.  60, 
"  Tliecoa  and  Ephratha  which  is  Bethlehem,  Pha- 
gor  and  Aitan  (Eth.an)."  Beasoiis  ai-e  shown  be 
low  for  believing  it  possible  that  this  m.ay  have  beej 
the  scene  of  Samson's  residence,  the  cliff  Etam 
being  one  of  the  mmierous  bold  eminences  M'hich 
abound  in  this  part  of  the  country;  and  the  spring 
of  En-hak-kore  one  of  those  abundant  fountains 
which  have  procure<l  for  Etam  its  chief  fame.  For 
here,  according  to  the  statements  of  .losephus  (Ant. 
viii.  7,  §  3)  and  the  Talmudists,  were  the  sources 
of  the  water  from  which  Solomon's  gardens  and 
|>lea.sure-grouiids  were  fed.  and  Bctiilt-hem  and  the 
Temple  sn|i])lied.     (See  Lightfoot,  on  John  v.) 

3.  [AiVa/x;  Vat.  -raV,  Comp.  'Krafi.]  A 
name  occurring  in  the  lists  of  .ludah's  descendants 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3),  l>ut  probably  refcrriii!;  to  tiie  place 
named  above  (2),  Bethlehem  being  mentioned  in 
the  following  verse. 

ETAM,   THE    ROCK   fC^"'3?  'Shp/.   % 

irtTpa  HtAix,  for  .Alex,  see  lielow;  .loseph.  Airdp' 
Pvtra,  and  »//<j-,  Etam).  a  ditf  or  lofty  rock  (suck 
seems  to  be  the  special  force  of  Sela)  intr  u  deft, 
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»r  chasm  i^'^VD  :  A.  V.  "top"),  of  which  Sam- 
sou  retired  after  his  slaughter  nf  the  Pliilistines,  in 
reveiise  for  tlieir  burning  the  Tininite  woman  who 
was  to  have  been  his  wife  (Judg.  xv.  8,  11 ").  This 
natural  stronghold  (wiTpa  5'  ecrrly  oxvpd,  Joseph. 
Ant.  V.  8,  §  8)  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judali ;  and 
near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lelii  or  Kamath- 
lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  (xv.  9,  14,  17,  19).  These 
names  have  all  vanished ;  at  any  rate  none  of  them 
have  been  ytt  discovered  witliin  that  comparatively 
narrow  circle  to  which  Samson's  exploits  ai)pear  to 
have  been  confined.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  141)  would 
identify  Lehi  witli  Lekhjeh,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Beer-sheba,  but  this  has  nothing  beyond  its  name 
to  recommend  it.  The  name  l'2tam,  liowever,  was 
held  by  a  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
fortified  by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  which 
from  other  sources  is  known  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  extremely  uneven  and  broken  country  round 
the  modern  Urtas.  Here  is  a  fitting  scene  for  the 
adventure  of  Samson.  It  was  sutBciently  distant 
from  Timnah  to  have  seemed  a  safe  refuge  from  tlie 
wrath  of  the  Philistines,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  not  too  far  for  them  to  reach  in  search  of 
him ;  for  even  at  Bethlehem,  still  more  distant  from 
Philistia,  they  had  a  garrison,  and  that  in  the  time 
of  their  great  enemy  king  David.  In  the  abun- 
dant springs  and  the  numerous  eminences  of  the 
district  romid  UrUig,  the  cliff  Etam,  Eamath-lehi, 
and  En-hak-kore  may  be  yet  discovered.  G. 

E'THAM  [nnW,  from  the  Coptic  atiom, 
''boundary  of  the  sea,"  Jablonski:  Ex.  xiii.  20, 
'O0ctf/i,  .lUex.  Odofj.:,  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7,  BovOdv- 
Ethiim].     [E.'^uDus,  the.] 

E'THAN  Qn'^W  [Jirm,  sironcjy.  VaiUv,  [in 
1  Chr.  and  Ps.,]  Alddu.  [Alex.  finOav,  and  so  Vat. 
and  Sin.  in  Ps.:]  Kllmn).  The  name  of  several 
persons.  1.  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  excelled  by 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  His  name  is  in  the  title 
of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  same  person  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  is  mentioned 
—  with  the  same  brothers  as  befijre  —  as  a  son  of 
Zerah,  the  son  of -ludah.  [Dahda;  Ezuahitk.] 
But  being  a  son  of  Judah  he  must  have  been  a 
diflferent  person  from 

2.  [In  1  Chr.  vi.,  AlOdfj.,  Alex.  AidaV,  xv., 
AlQdv,  FA.  in  ver.  17,  Ai0a/i.]  Son  of  Kishi  or 
Ivushaiah;  a  Merarite  Le\ite,  head  of  that  family 
in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  Heb.  29), 
and  spoken  of  as  a  "singer."  With  Heman  and 
Asaph,  the  heads  of  the  other  two  families  of  Le- 
vites,  Ethan  was  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbals 
(xv.  17,  19).  Prom  the  feet  that  in  other  passages 
of  these  books  the  three  names  are  given  as  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthux,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  two  names  both  belonged  to  the  one  man, 
or  are  identical ;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
this,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  Ethan  the 
singer  was  the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  Ps.  Ixxxix., 
though  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  there  should 
be  two  persons  named  Heman  and  I'.than  so  closely 
tonnected  in  two  different  tribes  and  walks  of  life. 

3.  iAlddix--,  Vat.  hiOav;  Alex.  Oypt.]  A  Ger- 
ihonite  Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Asaph  the 


«  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  text  of  this 
tassage  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  [in  vtr.  8]  insert- 
ng  the  worvis  tropa  toC  x«iji  ippou  [tw  \ei/A  ippo)],  "  by 
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singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  42,  Heb.  27).  In  the  roversi^d 
genealogy  of  the  Gershonites  (ver.  21  of  this  chap.) 
Joah  stands  in  the  place  of  Ethan  as  the  son  o' 
Zimmah. 

ETH'ANIM.     [Months.] 

ETHBA'AL  (b2?30W  {ivlth  Baal,  i.  e 
fiivored  by  him,  Gesen.]':'  ['ueel3ad\;  Alex 
loySaaA;  Comp.]  'E0^oo\;  Joseph.  'WS^aXos 
Kthlrud),  king  of  Sidon  and  father  of  -Je/ebel,  witt. 
of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  .31).  Joscphus  {Ant.  viii.  1-3, 
§  1)  represents  him  as  king  of  the  Tyrians  as  weiJ 
as  the  Sidonians.  We  may  thus  identify  him  with 
Eithobalus  {Eleu>^a\os),  noticed  by  Menandei 
(.Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  18),  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who, 
after  having  assassinated  Pheles,  usurped  the  throne 
of  Tyre  for  32  years.  .  As  50  years  elaps2d  betwteu 
the  deaths  of  Hiram  and  Pheles,  the  date  of  Eth- 
baal's  reign  may  be  given  as  aliout  b.  c.  940-903, 

The  variation  in  the  name  is  easily  explained : 
Ethbaal  =:  with  Baal  [L   e.   his  help]  ;    Ithobalus 

{^V'D.^ni^)  =  Baal  ivith  Mm,  which  is  preferable 
in  point  of  sense  to  the  other.  The  position  which 
I^thliaal  held  explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  idol- 
atrous zeal  which  Jezebel  displayed.      W.  L.  B. 

E'THERClp??  [abmcluict]:  'WdK,  'leeep; 
Alex.  A^ep  [Alex.i  Adep?],  BeOep;  [Comp.  Acrep, 
'Edep;  Aid.  'AOep,  'Edep:]  Ether,  Athar),  one  of 
the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  low  country,  the  Shefe- 
Inh  (Josh.  XV.  42)  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  7).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  32,  TocHEN  is  substituted  for  Ether.  In  his 
Oiiomnsticon  Eusebius  mentions  it  twice,  as  Ether 
and  as  Jether  (in  the  latter  case  confounding  it  with 
Jattir,  a  city  of  priests  and  containing  friends 
of  David  during  his  troubles  under  Saul).  It  was 
then  a  considerable  place  (/cci/xTj  fjnyiffry)),  retain- 
ing the  name  of  Jethira  or  ICtera,  \ery  near  Mal- 
atha  in  the  interior  of  the  district  of  Daroma.  that 
is  in  the  desert  country  below  Heljron  and  to  the 
east  of  Beer-sheba.  The  name  of  Ether  has  not 
yet  been  identified  with  any  existuig  remains;  but 
Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  Td  Athar  \n  this  direc- 
tion {Memoir,  p.  311).  Q. 

ETHIO'PIA  (:r^3  :  Alewwia-  .'Ethiopia). 
The  country,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
scribed as  "/Ethiopia"  and  the  Hebrews  as  "Cush  " 
lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  modern  Nuhi-i,  Sennaar,  Kor- 
dofan,  and  northern  Abyssinia,  and  in  its  more 
definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  jMeroti,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  th«' 
Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt.  The  only  direction 
in  which  a  clear  boundary  can  be  fixed  is  in  the 
N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  division  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10):  in  other  direc- 
tions the  boundaries  can  he  only  generally  described 
as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Lii)yan  desert  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the  S. 
The  name  "Ethiopia"  is  probably  an  adaptation 
of  the  native  Egyptian  name  "  Ethaush,"  which 
bears  a  tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the  gentile 
form  "  ^'Ethiops;  "  the  Greeks  themselves  regarded 
it  as  expressive  of  a  dark  complexion  (from  aWu>, 
"to  burn,"  and  iaxp,  "a  countenance").  The  He- 
brews transformed  the  ethnical  designation  "Cush  " 


the  torrent,"  before  the  mention  of  the  rock  [iv  t« 
o-TTijAaio)  "HTa/u.].  In  ver.  11  the  reading  o^ruea  with 
the  Hebrew. 
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into  a  territorial  one,  rostrictiiij;  it,  however,  in  the 
latter  sense  to  the  African  settlements  of  the  Cush- 
ite  race.  [('csii.J  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  niucli  [iractical  acquaintance  with  Ethiopia 
itself,  thoiii;h  the  iCthiopians  were  well  known  to 
them  tliroui^ii  their  intercourse  with  I'^gypt.  They 
were,  howexer,  |x»rfeetly  aware  of  its  position 
(I'J!.  xxix.  10);  and  they  describe  it  as  a  well- 
watered  country  lyiiifj  "by  the  side  of"  (A.  V. 
"  beyond  ")  the  waters  of  Cush  (Is.  xviii.  1;  Zeph. 
iii.  10),  bcins;  travei-sed  by  the  two  brandies  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  the  Astiiboras  or  Tacazze.  The  Nile 
descends  witii  a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  formini:;  a  series  of  cataracts:  its  violence 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  words  of  Is.  xviii.  2, 
"whose  land  tiie  rivers  have  spoiled."  The  He- 
brews seem  also  to  have  been  aware  of  its  tropical 
characteristics,  the  words  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
"the  land  shadowing  witii  wings"  (Is.  xviii.  1) 
admitting  of  the  sense  "  the  land  of  tlie  shadow  of 
both  sides,"  the  sliadows  falling  towards  the  nortii 
and  south  at  different  jjcriods  of  the  year  —  a  feat- 
ure wiiieh  is  noticed  by  many  early  writers  (eomp. 
the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii.  p.  133,  a/j.(pi(rKtoi ; 
Virg.  AW.  x.  G8;  Plin.  ii.  75).  The  papyrus 
boats  ("vessels  of  bulrushes,"  Is.  xviii.  2),  which 
vere  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  tlie 
Upper  Nile,  admitting  of  being  carried  on  men's 
backs  wiien  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic feiiture  of  the  country,  'i'he  Hel)rews  car- 
ried on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its 
"merchandise"  (Is.  xlv.  1-1)  consisting  of  elwny. 
ivory,  frankincense  and  gold  (Herod,  iii.  97,  114), 
and  precious  stones  (.Job  xxviii.  19;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  6,  §  5).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mounUiinous,  the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in 
altitude  towards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  aliout  8000  feet  in  Abyssinia. 

The  inhai)itants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  X.  G),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a 
dark-complexioned  (.ler.  xiii.  2.'{)  and  stalwart  race 
(Is.  xlv.  14,  "men  of  stature;"  xviii.  2,  for 
"scattered."  substitute  "tall").  Their  stature  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20,  114),  a.s  well  as  their 
handsomeness.  Not  improbably  the  latter  quality 
is  intended  liy  the  term  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  "  jweled,"  but  which  rather  means 
"  fine-looking."  Tlioir  appearance  led  to  their  be- 
ing selected  as  attendants  in  royal  households  (.Tcr. 
xxxviii.  7).  The  Ethiopians  are  on  one  occasion 
coupled  with  the  Arabians,  .as  occupying  the  op|)o- 
Bit«  shores  of  the  lied  Sea  (2  (,'hr.  xxi.  10);  but 
elsewhere  they  are  connected  with  African  nations, 
particularly  ICgyjit  (I's.  ixviii.  31;  Is.  xx.  3,  4, 
iliii.  3,  xlv.  14),  I'hut  (.Jer.  xlvi.  9),  Lub  and  End 
(Ez.  XXX.  .5),  and  the  Sukkiini  (2  Clir.  xii.  3). 
They  were  divided  into  v.arious  tribes,  of  which  the 
Sibopans  were  the  most  powerful.     [Skba;  Suk- 

KIIM.] 

Tho  history  of  Etiiiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
Uiat  of  Ei;ypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  un- 
Defpiently  united  uruler  the  rule  of  the  same  .sov- 
erei'/n.  The  first  ICuyptian  king  wiio  governed 
i'.tiiiopia  was  one  of  the  XI  1th  dyn.osty,  named 
Osirtiwen  I.,  the  Sesontris  of  Herod,  ii.  110.  Dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  I'^^ypt  by  the  Ilyksos,  the 
Xlllth  dyn;Lsty  retired  U)  the  Ethiopian  capitil,  Na- 
,iata:  anii  again  w(!  find  the  kings  of  the  W'llltli 
iiid  Xl.\th  dynasties  exercising  a  su|>rcni.icy  over 
Ethiopia,  and  erecting  numerous  temples,  the  ruins 
>f  wiiich  still  exist  at  Semneh,  Amni/n,  jSo/c^, 
AbootiiiU/d,  :uid  Ji/jtl  Birktl.    The  tradition  of  the 
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successful  expedition  of  Moses  against  the  Ethi 
o]iians,  recorded  by  Josephus  {Aut.  ii.  10),  wa* 
doubtless  founded  on  the  general  su])erioritv  of  the 
Egyptians  over  the  Etiiiopians  at  that  jjeriod  of 
their  history.  Tiie  X.XIId  dynasty  still  held  sway 
over  Ethiopia,  as  we  find  Ethiopians  forming  a  por- 
tion of  Shishak's  army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3),  and  his  suc- 
cessor t)sorkon  apparently  described  as  Zerah  "the 
Ethiopian"  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9).  The  kings  of  the  XXVth 
dyn.xsty  were  certainly  I'^thiopians,  wIm  ruled  the 
whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  at  one  Time  Lower 
I'^gypt  also,  from  their  northern  cajiital,  Napata. 
Two  of  these  kings  are  connected  with  sacred  his- 
tory, namely,  So,  proliably  Stbichus,  who  made  an 
alliance  witli  Hosliea  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4), 
.uid  Tirliakah,  or  Tnvcus,  who  advanced  against 
.Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Ilezekiah  king  of  Judab  (2 
K.  xix.  9).  '1  he  prophets  ajipear  to  refer  to  a  sub- 
jection of  Ethiopia  iiy  the  Assyrians  as  occurring 
about  this  period  (Is.  xx.  4),  and  particularly  to 
the  capture  of  Thebes  at  a  time  when  the  Ethi- 
opians were  anioiii;  its  defenders  (Nab.  iii.  8,  9). 
We  find,  in  conlirniation  of  these  notices,  that 
I^sar-li.addon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  have  conquered  both  Egypt  and  ICthiopia.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  E^ypt,  Cambyses  ad- 
vanced against  Meroii  and  subdued  it;  but  the 
Persian  rule  did  not  t.ake  any  root  there,  nor  did 
the  influence  of  the  I'tolemies  generally  extend 
beyond  northern  Ethiopia.  Shortly  before  our 
Saviour's  birth,  a  native  dynasty  of  females,  hold- 
ing the  official  title  of  (.'andace  (Plin.  vii.  35),  held 
sway  in  Etiiiopia,  and  even  resisted  the  advance  of 
the  Homan  arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  27.     [Caxdace.] 

W.  L.  B. 

ETHIO'PIAN  {^X^^'2•.  Meio^:  AMlops). 
Properly  "Cusliite"  (Jer.  xiii.  23);  used  of  Zerah 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  9  [8]),  and  Eled-melech  (.ler.  xxxviii. 
7,  10,  12,  xxxix.  1G).«  W.  A.  W. 

.  *  ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH,  baptized  by 
the  Evangelist  Philip  on  the  way  betweeji  Jerusalem 
and  Gaza  (.Vets  viii.  2(!  ff.).  [Bktii-zuk.]  Whether 
he  w.as  an  Ethiopian  by  birth,  or  a  Jew  who  li\ed  in 
Etiiiopia  (conip.  Acts  ii.  10),  has  been  disputed.  The 
sense  of  Aidi6rwv  (same  verse)  belongs  naturally 
to  K'iQio\\i.  as  applied  to  the  eunuch,  and  in  that  ca.se 
the  latter  must  refer  to  his  Gentile  extraction.  It 
was  customary  for  pro.selytcs,  as  well  .as  foreign 
Jews,  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  for  worship  at  the 
great  festivals  (see  John  xii.  20;  Acts  ii.  10).  He 
was  no  doubt  a  eunuch  in  the  strict  imjwrt  of  that 
word,  and  not  in  its  secondary  or  official  sense  ss 
denoting  a  minister  of  state  or  courtier  merely:  for 
in  the  latter  case,  Suvootijs  which  follows  would 
be  superfluous.  His  oflice  under  Candack  (which 
.see)  as  treasurer  or  chainl>erlain  (^irl  iriayjs  rfjj 
70j7)s)  was  one  of  high  rank. 

The  ICtiiiopian  was  reading  one  of  the  most 
remarkivble  of  the  Messianic  pre<liction8  wliep 
Philip  overtook  him.  It  is  not  imjirobable  that  he 
ha<I  lieani,  at  .(criisalem,  of  the  death  of  Jesus  and 
the  attendant  miracles,  of  tlie  claim  put  forth  l)y 
tlie  crucified  one  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  of  tht; 
eustence  of  a  numerous  paity  who  acknowledged 
bim  iu  that  character.     Hence  he  may  have  lieeu 


1  •  In  Acbi  vlil.  27,  K\eio<l,  Is  gtrictly  "  Efhloptnn  ' 
and  not  "roan  of  Kthlnpla"  (A    V.).      S<o  Canoaci 
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•s:t/r)ining  the  prophecies  at  the  moment  of  Philip's 
ipproach  to  him,  with  reference  to  the  question 
liow  far  they  had  been  accomplished  in  the  history 
j{  the  person  concerning  whom  such  reports  had 
readied  him.  The  extraordinary  means  which  God 
employed  for  bvinging  the  two  strangers  into  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Ethiopian  embraced  the  gospel,  certainly 
indicate  that  his  mind  had  been  specially  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  truth.  Tradition  adds  that 
the  eunuch's  name  was  Indich,  and  that  it  was  he 
who  first  preached  the  gospel  in  Ethiopia.  It  is 
3ertain  that  Christianity  existed  tliere  at  an  early 
period,  but  its  introduction,  says  Neander,  cannot 
'^e  traced  to  any  connection  with  his  labors. 

H. 

ETHIO'PIAN  WOMAN  (rT^tS^S  :  Aldto- 
Tritro-a:  ^thiopissa).  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses, 
is  so  described  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  elsewhere 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  Ewald  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom 
Moses  married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah. 

VV.  A.  W. 

ETHIOPIANS  (tt;^3,  Is.  xx.  4;  Jer.  xlvi. 

9;  ''tp-lS  :  AlQloires'  Ethiopia,  jEthiojyes).  Prop- 
erly "Cush"  or  "Ethiopia"  in  two  passages  (Is. 
XX.  4;  Jer.  xlvi.  9).  Elsewhere  "  Cushites,"  or 
inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  (2  Chr.  xii.  3,  xiv.  12  [11], 
13  [12],  xvi.  8,  xxi.  16;  Dan.  xi.  43;  Am.  jx.  7; 
Zeph.  ii.  12  [Acts  viii.  27] ).     [Ethiopia.] 

W.  A.  W. 
ETH'MA('E0/xa;  [Vat.  Oo^a;]  Alex.Noo^a: 
A'ubel),  1  Esdr.  ix.  35;  apparently  a  corruption  of 
Nkbo  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x.  43. 

ETH'NAN  (pn^  bift,  '"■'•«]:  'Ea-eavdn; 
[Vat.  :S,evi/wi' ;  Comp.  'EOvdv  ;]  Alex.  EdvaSi : 
El li linn),  a  descendant  of  .Judah;  one  of  the  sons 
^f  Helah  the  wife  of  Ashur,  "  the  father  of  Tekoa  " 
(1  Clir.  iv.  7). 

*ETHXAIICH    (2   (or.    xi.    32).      [Gov- 

KKNOH,    11.] 

ETH'NI  C'pr]^  [munijlcent] :  'Aflavi,  [Vat.] 
Alex.  AOavet-  Athanni),  a  Gershonite  Levite,  one 
of  the  forefathers  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
41,  Heb.  26). 

EUBU'LUS  (Eu/Sot/Aos  [pf  good  counsel, 
vrwJent] ),  a  Christian  at  Rome  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

EUER'OETES  CEvepyervi,  «  benefactor: 
Ptoltmceus  Euerc/etes),  a  common  surname  and 
title  of  honor  (cf.  Plato,  Gorrj.  p.  ,506  c,  and  Stallb. 
ad  loc.)  in  Greek  states,  conferred  at  Athens  by  a 
public  vote  (Dem.  p.  475),  and  so  notorious  as  to 
pass  into  a  proverb  (Luke  xxii.  25).  The  title  was 
borne  by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  III.,  Euergetes 
I.,  B.  c.  247-222,  and  Ptol.  VII.,  Euergetes  JI.. 
B.  c.  (170)  146-117.  The  Euergetes  mentioned 
in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  has  been  identified 
with  each  of  these,  according  to  fhe  different  views 
taken  of  the  history  of  the  book.  [Ecclk.siasti- 
cus;  Jesus  SON  OF  SiRACH.]  B.  F.  W. 

EU'MENES  II.  (Eu/xeVrjs  [well- disposed, 
Hrui] ),  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  his  father 
A.ttalus  I.,  B.  c.  197,  from  whom  he  inherited  the 
*avor  and  alUance  of  the  Romans.  In  the  war  with 
intiochus  the  Great  he  rendered  the  most  imjiortant 
wn-ices  to  the  growing  republic;  and  at  the  buttle 
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of  Magnesia  (b.  c.  190)  commanded  his  wntuigent 
in  person  (Just.  xxxi.  8,  5;  App.  Syr.  31).  Aftt;i 
peace  was  made  (b.  c.  189)  he  repaired  to  Rome 
to  claim  the  reward  of  his  loyalty ;  and  the  Senate 
conferred  on  him  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Ionia  (with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lycaonia, 
and  the  Thracian  Chersonese  (App.  Syr.  44;  Polyt 
xxii.  7;  Liv.  xxxviii.  56).  His  influence  at  Rome 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  war  with  Perseus, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  treason- 
able correspondence  (Liv.  xxiv.  24,  25);  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  (b.  c.  167)  he  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  which  he  vainly  endeavored  tc 
remove.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  taken  place  in  b.  c.  159. 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  waa 
granted  to  Eumenes  from  the  former  dominions  of 
Antiochus  is  mentioned  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  but  the 
present  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  off'era 
insuperable  difficulties.  "  The  Romans  gave  him," 
it  is  said,  '•  the  country  of  India  and  Media,  and 
Lydia  and  parts  of  his  (Antiochus)  fairest  countries 
{airh  Twv  KaW.  x'^P'^^  avro  C)-"  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  proposed  to  remove  these  obvi- 
ous errors ;  but  though  it  may  be  reasonably  allowed 
that  Mysia  may  have  stood  originally  for  Media 

("'DD  for  "'1^5  Michaelis),  it  is  not  equally  easy 
to  explain  the  origin  of  x'^pav  rrjv  'lvSi.K-f]v.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  ''It/SiKiii/  may  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  'IwytKvy  after  Mr75m:'  was  already 
established  in  the  text.  Other  explanations  are 
given  by  Grimm,  Exeg.  Handb.  ad  loc. ;  Werns- 
dorf,  De  fide  Libr.  Mace.  p.  50  ffl ;  but  they  have 
little  plausibility.  B.   F.  W. 

EU'NATAN  ('EwaTcti/;  Alex.  EXvaQav- 
Ennac/am),  1  Esdr.  viii.  44.      [Elnathan.] 

*  This  form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  may  be 
a  mere  misprint  for  Ewnatan,  the  reading  of  the 
Genevan  version  and  the  Bishops'  Bible.  A. 

EUNI'CE  iXwiKT]  [happily  victorious]), 
mother  of  Timotheus,  2  'I'im.  i.  5;  there  spoken 
of  as  possessing  unfeigned  faith ;  and  described  in 
Acts  xvi.  1,  as  a  -yurj;  'lovSaia  tncrr-i]-       H.  A. 

EUNUCH  (D"'"7D:  fhvodxos,  e\aBias  ■ 
spado;  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "eunuch," 
"officer,"  and  "chamberlain,"'  apparently  as  though 
the  word  intended  a  class  of  attendants  who  were 
not  always  mutilated)."    The  original  Hebrew  word 

(root  Arab,   im^jm,  impotens  esse   ad  venerem, 

Gesen.  s.  v.)  clearly  implies  the  incapacity  which 
mutilation  involves,  and  perhaps  includes  all  the 
classes  mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  not  signifying. 
as  the  Greek  eui/ovxos,  an  office  merely.  The  law, 
Deut.  xxiii.  1  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  24),  is  repugnant 
to  thus  treating  any  Israelite;  and  Samuel,  when 
describing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  marg.),  mentions  "  his  eunuchs," 
but  does  not  say  that  he  would  make  "  their  sons  " 
such.  This,  if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  18;  Is.  xxxix 
7,  possibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  lie 
foreigners.  It  was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  East 
thus  to  treat  captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi.  32),  not 
only  of  tender  age  (when  a  non-development  of 
beard,  and  feminine  mould  of  limbs  and  modulation 
of  voice  ensues),  but,  it  should  seem,  when  past 
puberty,  which  there  occurs  at  an  early  age.  Phys- 
iological considerations  lead  to  the  supposition  thai 

<'  8o  U'hUton,  .Joseph.  An',  x.  lO.  §  !i.  nof" 
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in  the  latter  case  a  i-emnaiit  of  aiiimal  feeling  is ' 
left;  wiiich  may  exiilaiii  Koclus.  xx.  4,  xxx.  20 
(comp.  Jiiv.  ri.  Jiiii,  and  Mart.  vi.  07;  Philostr. 
AjjoU.  Tyin.  i.  37 ;  Ter.  liun.  iv.  3,  24),  where  a 
sexual  function,  tliouuli  fruitless,  is  implied.  Bus- 
bequius  {Kp.  iii.  122,  Ox.  I(j(j0)  seems  to  ascribe 
the  absence  or  presence  of  this  to  the  total  or  par- 
tial character  of  the  mutilation ;  but  modem  surgery 
would  ratlier  assign  the  earlier  or  later  [jeriod  of  [ 
the  operation  as  the  real  explanation.  It  is  total 
among  modern  Turks  (Touniefort,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  ed. 
Par.  1717,  UtilUa  a  _rleur  dt  vattrc);  a  precaution 
arising  from  mixed  ignorance  and  jealousy.  The 
"officer  "  I'otiphar  (Gen.  xxxvii.  30,  xxxix.  1,  marg. 
"eunuch")  was  an  Kgyptian,  was  married,  and 
was  the  "  captain  of  the  guard;  "  and  in  the  As- 
g3Tian  monuments  an  eunuch  often  appears,  some- 
times armed,  and  in  a  warlike  capacity,  or  as  a 
scribe,  noting  the  number  of  heads  and  amount  of 
spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners,  and  even  as  offici- 
ating in  rehgious  ceremonies  (Layard,  Xintve/i,  ii. 
324-G,  334).  A  bloated  beardless  face  and  double 
chin  is  there  their  con\entional  type.  Chardin 
{Voyngts  ca  Perse,  ii.  283,  ed.  Amsterd.  1711) 
speaks  of  eunuchs  having  a  harem  of  their  own.  If 
Potiphar  had  become  such  by  0|)eration  for  disease, 
by  accident,  or  even  by  malice,  such  a  marriage 
seems,  therefore,  according  to  Kastern  notions,  sup- 
posable."  (See  Grotius  on  Deut.  xxiii.  1 ;  comp. 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arab.  i.  290.)  Nor  is  it 
wholly  repugnant  to  that  barbarous  social  standard 
to  think  that  the  prospect  of  rank,  honor,  and  royaf 
confidence,  might  even  induce  parents  to  thus  treat 
their  children  at  a  later  age,  if  they  showed  an 
aptness  for  such  preferment.  The  characteristics 
as  regards  beard,  voice,  Ac,  might  then  perhaps 
be  modified,  or  might  gradually  follow.  The  Poti- 
pherah  of  Gen.  xli.  50,  whose  daughter  Joseph 
married,  was  "  priest  of  On,"  and  no  doubt  a  dif- 
ferent person. 

The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to 
Semiramis  (Amm.  .Marcell.  xiv.  G),  and  is  no  doubt 
AS  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  eastern  desjwtism  itself. 
Their  incapacity,  a.s  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the 
ground  of  reliance  upon  them  (C'larke's  Travels, 
part  ii.  §  1,  13;  P.usbeq.  Jip.  i.  33).  By  reason 
of  the  mysterious  distance  at  which  the  sovereign 
sought  to  keep  his  subjects  (Herod,  i.  99,  comp. 
Esth.  iv.  11),  and  of  the  malignant  jealousy  fostered 
by  the  debased  relation  of  the  sexes,  such  wretches, 
detached  from  social  interests  and  hoi)es  of  issue 
(especially  when,  as  commonly,  and  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  foreigners),  tlie  natural  slaves  of  either  sex 
(Esth.  iv.  5),  and  having  no  prospect  in  rebellion 
gave  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest  props 
of  a  go\ernment  resting  on  a  servile  relation,  the 
most  complete  ipyava  f/xfpvxci  of  its  desiwtism  or 
its  lust,  the  surest  (l)>it  see  ICslh.  ii.  21)  guardians 
(Xenoph.  Ojro/,.  vii.  5,  §  15;  Herod,  viii.  105)  of 
the  monarch's  person,  and  the  sole  confidential 
witnesses  of  his  unguarded  or  undignified  moments. 
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Hence  they  have  in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  hij^li 
offices  of  trust.  Thus  the  "chief"  *  of  the  cup 
bearers  and  of  the  cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuchs 
as  being  near  his  person,  though  their  inferioi 
agents  need  not  have  been  so  (Gen.  xl.  1).  The 
complete  assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
latterly  <^  of  Judah,  to  tlie  neighboring  models  of 
despotism,  is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence 
of  eunuchs  (2  K.  viii.  G,  ix.  32,  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  19; 
Is.  Ivi.  3,  4;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii.  7,  xli. 
IG,  Iii.  25).  They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two 
relations,  either  military  as  "  set  over  the  men  of 
war,"  greater  trustworthiness  possibly  counterbal- 
ancing inferior  courage  and  military  vigor,  or  as- 
sociated, as  we  mostly  recognize  them,  with  women 
and  children.  AVe  find  the  Assyrian  Rab-Saris,  or 
chief  eunuch  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  employed  together 
with  other  high  officials  as  ambassador.  Similarly, 
in  the  details  of  the  travels  of  an  embassy  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  (p.  136),  we  find  a  eunuch 
mentioned  as  sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-marriage 
to  negotiate,  and  of  another  (p.  273)  who  was  the 
Afelieter,  or  chaml)erlain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was 
always  near  his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp. 
Chardin,  iii.  37;,  and  of  another,  originally  a 
Georgian  prisoner,  who  officiated  as  supreme  judge. 
Fryer  ( TrtifeU  in  IwHn  (ind  Persia,  1G98)  and 
Chardin  (ii.  283)  describe  them  as  being  the  base 
and  ready  tools  of  licentiousness,  as  tyrannical  in 
humor,  and  pertinacious  in  the  authority  which 
they  exercise;  Clarke  (Tmvels  in  Europe,  &c.,  part 
ii.  §  1,  p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by  those 
whom  it  is  their  office  to  guard.  A  great  numlier 
of  them  accompany  the  Shah  and  his  ladies  when 
hunting,  and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  dft"th, 
to  come  within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  the 
king  sends  an  eunuch  for  him.  So  eimuchs  nin 
before  the  closed  arabahs  of  the  sultanas  when 
abroad,  crving  out  to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance 
This  illustrates  Esth.  i.  10,  12.  15,  IG,  ii.  3.  8,  14 
The  moral  tendency  of  this  sad  condition  is  weU 
known  to  be  the  repression  of  courage,  gentleness 
shame,  and  remorse,  the  development  of  malice,  and 
often  of  melancholy,  and  a  disposition  to  suicide 
The  favoral)le  description  of  them  in  Xenophon 
{I.  c.)  is  overcharged,  or  at  least  is  not  confirmed 
by  modern  observation.  They  are  not  more  liable 
to  disease  than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often  fol- 
lows the  foul  vices  of  which  they  are  the  tools. 
The  operation  itself,  especially  in  infancy,  is  not 
more  dangerous  than  an  ordinary  amputation. 
Chardin  (ii.  285)  says  that  only  one  in  four  sur- 
vives; and  Clot  Bey.  chief  physician  of  the  Pasha, 
states  that  two  thirds  die.  IJurckharilt,  therefore 
{Nub.  p.  329),  is  mistaken,  when  he  s;jys  that  the 
operation  is  only  fatal  in  about  two  out  of  a  hundred 
cases. 

It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions 
were  thus  tre.ited,  in  fiilfillment  of  2  K.  xx.  17,  18; 
Is.  xxxix.  7;  comji.  Pan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of 
Herod  of  course  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph.  ApI.  xvi. 


a  The  .Jcwi.sh  tnulitlon  \*  that  Joseph  wiu  made  a 
eunuch  on  hlx  first  iiitroiluctiiin  to  Egypt ;  nnd  yet 
the  accUKition  of  I'otiphar'.'i  wife,  his  iimrrliige  and 
the  hlrth  of  his  children,  are  related  (iub«cquci\tly 
without  any  explanation.  Sec  Targum  I'-scudfJon. 
an  Oen.  xxxlx.  1,  xli  50,  and  the  details  given  at 
ixxix.  13. 

6  Wilkinson  (Anr.  Eaypl,  H.  61)  denies  the  use  of 
tUDUrhs  In  K((ypt.  Herodotus,  Indeed  (11.  92),  ron- 
Inna   hti  utateniciit  iu<   rviriirds   ICgj  ptian  uionoi(iiuiy  ; 


but  If  this  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  kings,  they  teem 
at  any  rate  to  have  allowed  themselves  concubine* 
(i'<.  ISl).  Krom  the  gencml  henrdlcss  character  ot 
Kgyptlnn  heads  it  Is  not  easy  to  protirunco  whetl  er 
any  eunuchs  appi'ar  In  the  sculpture.'  or  not. 

c  2  Chr.  xxvlli.  1,  is  n-iiiarkable  as  asrnoing 
eunuchs  to  the  period  of  David,  nor  can  It  be  doubt«d 
that  Solomon's  polygamy  made  them  a  neces.sary  con- 
ncquence  ;  but  In  the  stnfe  they  do  not  s««>n>  to  h»»» 
played  an  Imiiortaiit  part  nt  tills  period. 
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8,  §  1,  XV.  7,  §  4),  as  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Candace  (Acts  viii.  27;.  ^lichaelis  (ii.  180)  regards 
them  as  the  proper  consequence  of  the  gross  polyg- 
amy of  the  East,  although  his  further  remark  that 
they  tend  to  balance  the  sexual  disparity  which 
such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is  less  just,  since 
the  countries  despoiled  of  their  women  for  the  one 
purpose  are  not  commonly  those  which  furnish 
male  children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  ]Matt.  six.  12 
the  first  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of 
defective  organization,  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  personally  exemplified  in 
Origen  (Euseb.  Ecd.  Hist.  vi.  8),  is  an  instance 
of  human  ways  and  means  of  ascetic  devotion  being 
valued  by  the  Jews  above  revealed  precept  (see 
Schiittgen,  ffor.  Heb.  i.  159).  But  a  figurative 
sense  of  evvovxos  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  34:)  is  also 
possible. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  word  "  chamberlain  " 
(marg.  "eunuch")   is  the  constant  rendering  of 

D'^'^D  '  and  as  the  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii. 

•  T 

20  and  Rom.  xvi.  23,  where  the  original  expressions 
are  very  different,  some  caution  is  required.  In 
Acts  xii.  2,)  rhv  iirl  rod  KoiTtai/os  rod  ^ucriXiccs 
may  mean  a  "chamberlain"  merely.  Such  were 
persons  of  public  infiueiice,  as  we  learn  from  a 
Greek  inscription,  preserved  in  Walpole's  Turkey 
(ii.  55!)),  in  honor  of  P.  .lElius  Alcibiades,  "cham- 
berlain of  the  emperor"  {eirl  koitwvos  2sj3.),  the 
epitliets  in  which  exactly  suggest  the  kind  of 
patronage  expressed.  In  Rom.  xvi.  23  the  word 
eirirpoTTos  is  the  one  commonly  rendered  "steward  " 
{e.  (/.  .Matt.  XX.  8;  Luke  viii.  3),  and  means  the 
one  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed. 
For  further  information,  Salden,  Olia  Theol.  de 
Euntichis  [and  Winer's  Realio.  art.  Verschnittene], 
may  be  consulted.  H.   H. 

*  EUNUCH,  ETHIOPIAN.    [Ethioi-ia.n 

Eunuch.] 

*  EUO'DIA.     [EuoDiAs.] 

EUODIAS  (EvuSia  [StCTph.,  fragrant ;  Euo- 
5ia,  Elz.  Griesb.  Lachm.  Tisch.,  with  ail  the  uncial 
MSS.,  prosperous]),  a  Christian  woman  at  Philippi 
(Phil.  iv.  2).  The  name,  however,  is  correctly 
Euodia  [as  in  the  Genevan  vers.],  that  being  the 
nominative  case  of  Eua>diav-  The  two  persons 
whom  St.  Paul  there  wishes  to  bring  into  accord- 
ance are  both  women,  referred  to  in  the  following 
verse  by  aura^s  and  alrives-  H.  A. 

*  The  A.  V.  in  Phil.  iv.  3  does  not  bring  out 
this  relation  of  ayrois  to  the  previous  names.  In- 
stead of  "help  those  women  which  labored,"  &c., 
the  rendering  should  be  "  help  them,"  i.  e.  the 
women  before  mentioned,  "which  labored,"  &c. 
The  conjecture  that  Euodia  may  have  taken  the 
name  (note  the  meaning)  on  becoming  a  Christian, 
vannot  be  proved  or  disproved.  Alost  of  those  who 
.•ecognize  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  the  primitive 
church,  think  that  Euodia  belonged  to  that  order. 
[Oe.vcoxess  ]  H. 

EUPHRATES  ('"I"!?:  £v<ppdTris--  Etiphrn- 
les)  is  probably  a  word  of  Aryan  origin,  the  initial 
element  being  'm,  which  is  in  Sanscrit  su,  in  Zend 
hu,  and  in  Greek  eg;  and  the  second  element  being 
fra,  the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is 
thus  "  the  good  and  abounding  river."  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was 
won  shortened  t"  its  m  >dem  form  of  Frdt,  which 
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is  almost  exactly  what  the  Hebrew  lileiation  ex- 
presses.    But  it  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the 

Bible  by  the  term  "IHSH,  han-ndhd',  i.  e.  '  the 
river,"  t/ie  river  of  Asia,  in  grand  contrast  to  the 
short-lived  torrents  of  Palestine.  (For  a  list  of  the 
occurrences  of  this  term,  see  Stanley,  S.  (/•  f.  App. 
§34). 

The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  longest,  and 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  western 
Asia.  It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  one  of  them  at  Dointi,  25  miles 
N.  E.  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree 
from  the  Black  Sea;  the  other  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-  Tayh,  near 
the  village  of  Diy  tclin,  and  not  far  from  Blount 
Ararat.  The  former,  or  Northern  Euphrates,  has 
the  name  Frdt  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  aj 
the  Kara-Su  (Black  River) ;  the  latter,  or  Southern 
Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Frdt  but  the  Murad 
Cliai,  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river.  Both 
branches  flow  at  first  towards  the  west  or  south- 
west, passing  through  the  wildest  mountain-dis- 
tricts of  Armenia;  they  meet  at  Kebban-Mmkii, 
nearly  in  long.  39°  E.  from  Greenwich,  having  nm 
respectively  400  and  270  miles.  Here  the  stream 
formed  by  their  combined  waters  is  120  yards  wide, 
rapid,  and  very  deep;  it  now  flows  nearly  south- 
ward, but  in  a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way 
through  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus, 
and  still  seeming  ;is  if  it  would  empty  itself  into 
the  ilediterrane;in ;  but  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  longitudinal  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Leba- 
non, which  here  run  parallel  to  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  it;  the  river  at  last 
desists  from  its  endeavor,  and  in  about  lat.  36° 
turns  towards  the  southeast,  and  proceefis  in  this 
direction  for  above  lOJU  miles  to  its  emliouchure  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  last  part  of  its  course,  from 
IIU  downwards,  is  through  a  low,  flat,  and  alluvial 
plain,  over  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and 
stagnate;  al)Ove  Hit,  and  from  thence  to  Humelsat 
(Saniosata),  the  country  along  its  banks  is  for  the 
most  part  open  but  hiUy;  nortli  of  tiuinnsnt,  the 
streiun  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  among  high  mounts 
ains,  and  is  inten-upted  by  numerous  rapids.  Tlie 
entire  course  is  calculated  at  1780  miles,  nearly 
650  more  than  tliat  of  the  Tigris,  and  only  200 
short  of  that  of  the  Indus;  and  of  this  distance 
more  than  two  thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for 
boats,  and  even,  as  the  expedition  of  Col.  Chesney 
proved,  for  small  steamers.  The  width  of  tiie  river 
is  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  from 
its  mouth  —  that  is  to  say,  from  its  junction  with 
the  Kliabour  to  the  village  of  Werni.  It  there 
averages  400  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  Wcrdi 
to  Lamlum,  it  continually  decreases,  until  at  the 
last  named  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  12;) 
yards,  its  depth  having  at  the  same  time  diniui 
ished  from  an  average  of  18  to  one  of  12  feel 
The  causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon  are  the 
entire  lack  of  tributaries  below  the  K/mbour,  and 
the  employment  of  the  water  in  irrigation.  The 
ri\er  has  also  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  tendency 
ah-eady  noted,  to  run  off  and  waste  itself  in  vast 
marshes,  which  every  year  more  and  more  cover 
the  alluvial  tract  west  and  south  of  the  stream. 
From  this  cause  its  lower  course  is  continually 
varying,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  at  present,  ex- 
cept in  the  season  of  the  inundation,  any  portiuo 
of  the  Euphrates  water  is  jwured  into  the  Shat^ 
Anib. 
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The  annual  inundation  of  tlie  Euphrates  Is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  liigli- 
lands.  Itioccurs  in  the  month  of  .May.  The  rise 
of  the  Tigris  is  earlier,  since  it  drains  the  southtrn 
Hank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The  Tigris 
scarcely  ever  overflows  [Hii)1>i:ki;i.1,  hut  the  Ku- 
phrates  inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of  its 
course  from  Hit  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Abyden.  Fr.  8) 
had  lor  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation 
by  turning  the  waters  through  sluices  into  canals 
prepared  for  them,  and  distriljuting  thcni  in  chan- 
nels over  a  wide  extent  of"  coiuitry. 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  im- 
[wrtance  as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  Wat.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons, 
probably  merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their 
passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Uabylon  (llerod. 
i.  185).  lie  also  describes  the  boats  which  were  in 
use  upon  the  stream  (i.  1!)4)  —  and  mentions  that 
their  principal  freight  was  wine,  which  he  seems  to 
have  thought  was  furnished  l)y  Armenia.  It  was, 
however,  more  probably  Syrian,  as  Armenia  is  too 
:old  for  the  vine.  Moats  such  as  he  describes,  of 
wicker  work,  and  coated  with  liitumen,  or  some- 
times covered  with  skins,  still  abound  on  the  river. 
.Vlexander  appears  to  have  brought  to  Babylon  by 
the  Euphrates  route  vessels  of  some  considerable 
size,  which  he  had  had  made  in  ( 'yprus  and  Phoe- 
nicia. They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could 
take  to  pieces,  and  were  tlius  carried  piecemeal  to 
Thapsacus,  where  they  were  put  together  and 
launched  (Aristobul.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  I,  §  11).  The 
disadvantage  of  the  route  wa-s  the  ditiiculty  of  con- 
veying return  cargoes  against  the  current.  .Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  the  boats  which  descended  the 
river  were  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  at  Babylon, 
and  the  owners  returned  on  foot  to  Armenia,  tak- 
ing Aith  them  only  the  skins  (i.  liJ4).  Aristobulus 
however  related  (ap.  .Strah.  xvi.  a,  §  3)  that  the 
(ierrhieans  a-scerded  the  river  in  their  raits  not 
only  to  Babylon,  but  to  Thapsacus,  whence  they 
carried  their  wares  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The 
spices  and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their 
principal  merchandise.  On  the  whole  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  throughout 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods  this  route  was 
made  use  of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations, 
and  that  l)y  it  the  East  and  West  continually  inter- 
changed their  most  important  products.  (See 
Layard's  Xineveh  and  Bithi/lan,  ]ip.  bM-'S~). 

The  Euphrates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  ((Jen.  ii.  14).  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next 
hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
((Jen.  XV.  13),  where  the  whole  country  from  "  the 
ercat  river,  the  river  Euphrates  "  to  the  river  of 
l".gyi  t  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Peuter- 
i.nomy  and  Joshua  we  find  that  this  ])roniise  was 
boriic  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
''ana.an  (Deut.  i.  7,  xi.  24;  Josh.  i.  4);  and  fi-oni 
an  im|iortant  pa.ssage  in  the  first  l«>ok  ofChroni- 
oles  it  appears  that  the  tril)e  of  Heuben  did  act- 
lally  extend  itself  to  the  I'.upliratcs  in  the  time-s 
mteiior  to  Saul  (1  ()hr.  v.  !))•  "ere  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Hagarites,  who  a])i>ear  ujion 
the  midflle  I'.uphratt's  in  tiie  .Assyrian  inscriptions 
5f  the  lattT  empire.  It  is  David,  however,  who 
jeoms  for  the  first  time  to  have  cnt«!rwl  on  the  full 
M\}oynient  of  the  premise,  by  the  virtories  which 
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he  gained  over  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  hit 
allies,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-8: 
1  L'hr.  xviii.  '.i].  The  object  of  his  expedition  wai 
"  to  recover  his  border,"  and  "to  stiblish  his  do- 
minion ijy  the  river  Euphrates;  "  and  In  this  oljett 
he  appears  to  have  been  altogether  successful :  in 
sduuich  that  Solomon,  his  son,  who  was  not  a  man 
of  war,  but  only  inherited  his  father's  dominions, 
is  said  to  have  "  reigned  over  all  kingiloms  from 
the  river  {{.  t.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  tlie 
Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egyjit "  (1  K. 
iv.  21;  compare  2  Chr.  ix.  2G).  Thus  during  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  the  dominion  of 
Israel  actually  attained  to  the  full  extent  both  ways 
of  the  original  promise,  the  Euphrates  forming  the 
boundary  of  their  empire  to  the  northeast,  and  the 
river  of  Egypt  {torrens  j}'2<pjpii)  to  the  southwest. 
This  wide-spread  dominion  was  lost  upon  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  empire  under  liehoboam ;  and  no 
more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until 
the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  "Great  Hiver"  liail 
meanwhile  served  for  some  time  as  a  boundary  be 
tweun  Assyria  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites  (see 
Ajssyi;i.\),  but  had  been  rejieatedly  crossed  by  the 
armies  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  estab- 
lished their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right 
bank.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  dilfi- 
cidt;  and  at  the  point  where  certain  natural  facili- 
ties fixed  the  ordinary  passage,  the  strong  fort  of 
Carcheniish  had  been  built,  probably  in  very  eaily 
times,  to  conunand  tlie  position,  [t 'auchkmi.-^ii.] 
Hence,  when  Necho  determined  to  attempt  the  per- 
manent conquest  of  Syria,  his  march  was  directed 
upon  "  Carcheniish  by  Euphrates  "  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
2ll),  which  he  captured  and  held,  thus  extending 
the  dominion  of  I'-gypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
newing the  old  glories  of  the  Eamcsside  kings.  His 
triuni])!!,  however,  was  short-lived.  Three  years 
afterwards  the  Bal)ylonians  —  who  had  inherited 
the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts  —  made  an 
expedition  under  Nelnichadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  "  which  was  by  the  river  Eu- 
phrates in  Carcheniish  "  (.ler.  xlvi.  2),  and  recov- 
ered all  Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  "  the  king  of 
Egypt  came  no  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  kin" 
of  Baliylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  I^gypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertainetl  to  the  king 
of  Egypt"  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 

These  are  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  tlie  -Great  Itivcr."  k  is 
prol>alily  included  among  the  "  rivers  of  Babylon," 
by  the  side  of  which  the  Jewish  captives  "  remem- 
bered Zion  "  and  "wept"  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  1);  and  no 
doubt  is  glanced  at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah 
against  the  Chaldrean  "waters"  and  "springs," 
upon  which  tliere  is  to  be  a  •'  drought,"  that  shall 
"dry  them  up"  (Jer.  1.  .-38;  li.  3G).  The  fulfill- 
ment of  these  prophecies  has  been  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Ciialu.ka.  The  river  still  brinpt 
down  as  nuich  water  as  of  old,  but  the  precinn" 
element  is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man;  the  vari- 
ous water-courses  along  which  it  was  in  former 
times  conveyed  are  dry:  the  main  channel  has 
shrunk :  and  the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome 
marshes. 

It  is  remark:ible  that  Scripture  contains  no  clear 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occa.tion 
when,  according  to  profane  historians  (Henxl.  i. 
1!»1  :  Xen.  Ci/ro/).  vii.  f)\tlie  Euphrates  wa.s  turned 
against  its  mistress,  and  u.sed  to  ett'ect  the  ruin  of 
Babylon.      The  brevity  of  Daniel  (v.  30,  31 )  is  jier 
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^aps  sutlicient  to  account  for  his  silence  on  the 
point;  but  it  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
fullness  of  Jeremiah  (chs.  1.  and  li.)  that  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  the  siege  would  not  have  escaped 
mention.  We  must,  however,  remember,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have  been 
purposely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babylonians 
might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And  secondly, 
we  may  notice,  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  thougli  it  is  cov- 
ert, as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  declares  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise 
is  found  an  expression,  which  reads  very  obscurely 
in  our  version  —  "  the  passages  are  stopped  "  (Jer. 

li.  32).  Here  the  Hebrew  term  used  (m~1217^) 
applies  most  properly  to  "  fords  or  ferries  over  riv- 
ers "  (comp.  Judg.  iii.  28);  and  the  whole  passage 
may  best  be  translated,  "  the  ferries  are  seized  "  or 
"  occupied;  "  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persians  by  the  river,  and  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place,  where  there 
was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i.  13(j). 

(See,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Euphrates, 
Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition^  vol.  i. ;  and 
for  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  Loftus's 
ChaUiea  and  Susiana.  See  also  Kawlinson's  He- 
rodvtus,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix.,  and  Layard's  Nineveh  and 
Btbylon,  chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.)  G.  R. 

EUPOL'EMUS  {■E.vtt6\€ij.os  [good  in  war']), 
the  "son  of  .John,  the  son  of  Accos  "  ("Ak/cws; 
cf.  Neh.  iii.  4,  21,  (fee),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to 
Korae  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  cir.  B.  c.  161  (1  Mace, 
viii.  17;  2  JIacc.  iv.  11;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  6). 
He  has  been  identified  with  the  historian  of  the 
same  name  (Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  17  ff.);  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish 
descent  (Joseph,  c.  Apian,  i.  23;  yet  cf.  Hieron. 
de  V'ir.  lUustr.  38).  B.  F.  W. 

EUROC'LYDON  {Y.vpoK\v^a,v  [Lachm. 
Treg.,  with  A  B*  Sin.,  EiipaKvAcci/  :  Euro- 
iiquilo]),  the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii.  14)  to  the 
gale  of  wind,  which  off  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
seized  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  w;is  ultimately 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  The  circumstances 
of  this  gale  are  described  with  much  particularity; 
and  they  admit  of  abundant  illustration  from  the 
experience  of  modern  seamen  in  the  Levant.  In 
the  first  place  it  came  down  from  the  island  {kut 
avTTjy),"  and  therefore  must  have  blo^vn,  more  or 
less,  from  the  northward,  since  the  ship  was  sailing 
along  the  south  coast,  not  far  from  Mount  Ida,  and 
on  the  way  from  Fair  Havens  toward  Ph(Exice. 
So  Captain  Spratt,  R.  N.,  after  leaving  Fair  Ha- 
vens with  a  light  southerly  wind,  fell  in  with  "  a 
strong  northerly  breeze,  blowing  direct  from  Mount 
Ida  "  (.Smith,  Voyaye  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
1856,  pp.  97,  245  [p.  101,  ed.  of  1866]).  Next, 
the  wind  is  described  as  being  like  a  typhoon  or 
whirlwind  {Tv(paiviK6i,  A.  V.  "tempestuous"); 
and  the  same  authority  speaks  of  such  gales  in  the 
[>evant  as  being  generally  "  accompanied  by  terrific 
gusts  and  squalls  from  those  high  mountains "' 
{Life  and.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1856,  ii.  401). 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  chaiige  of  wind  in  the 
voyage  before  us  (xsvii.  13,  14)  is  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected;  for  Captain  J.  Stewart, 
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a  •  On  the  force  of  «aT'  auTJjs,  see  aJUition  uiiJer 
Cssri.  U. 


R.  N.,  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  .\rcbi))elago, 
that  "  it  is  always  safe  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of 
an  island  with  a  northerly  wind,  as  it  dies  away 
gradually,  but  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
with  southerly  winds,  as  they  almost  invariably 
shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind  "  (Purdy's  Sailing 
Director//,  pt.  ii.  p.  61).  The  long  duration  of  the 
gale  ("  the  fourteenth  night,"  27),  the  overcli^uded 
state  of  the  sky  ("  neitlier  sun  nor  stars  appearing," 
20),  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  concluded  the 
storm  {rhv  verSv,  xxviii.  2)  could  easily  be  matched 
with  parallel  instances  in  Jiiodern  times  (see  Voy. 
and  Sliipwreck,  p.  144;  Life  and  Epp.  p.  412) 
We  have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less 
northerly.  The  context  gives  us  fuU  materials  for 
determining  its  direction  with  great  exactitude. 
Tlie  vessel  was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Crete  to 
Clauda  (xxvii.  16),  aud  apprehension  was  felt 
that  she  would  be  driven  into  tlie  African  Syrtis 
(ver.  17).  Combming  these  two  cu'cumstances  with 
the  fact  that  she  was  less  than  half  way  from  Fair 
Havens  to  Phoenice  when  the  storm  began  (ver.  14), 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  came  from  the 
N.  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  sense  of  EupaKu\cuv  {Euroaquib, 
Vulg.),  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  reading  by 
Itentley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. ; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Kecei\ed  Text, 
more  especially  as  it  is  the  more  difficult  reading 
and  the  phra.se  used  by  St.  Luke  (6  Ka\ovfjLei/os 
EupoK\v5wv)  seems  to  point  to  some  peculiar  word 
in  use  among  the  sailors.  Dean  Alford  thinks 
that  the  true  name  of  the  wind  was  eiipaKvKoiv, 
but  that  the  Greek  sailors,  not  understanding  the 
Latin  termination,  corrupted  the  word  into  evpoK- 
Ai^Saic,  and  that  so  St.  Luke  wrote  it.     [Winds.] 

J.  S.  H. 

EU'TYCHUS  (Ei^Tvxos  lfortunaie]),*3. 
youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  9),  who  sitting  in  a  win- 
dow, and  having  fallen  asleep  while  St.  Paul  was 
discoursing  far  into  the  night,  fell  from  the  third 
story,  and  being  taken  up  dead,  was  miraculously 
restored  to  Ufe  by  the  Apostle.  The  plain  state- 
ment, ijp0rj  v€Kp6s,  and  the  proceeding  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  body  (cf.  2  K.  iv.  34),  forbid  us  for 
moment  to  entertain  the  view  of  De  Wette,  Mejer 
and  Olshausen,  who  suppose  that  animation  was 
merely  suspended.  H.  A. 

*  In  his  later  editions  (Apostelgeschichte,  1854 
and  1861),  Meyer  discards  his  earlier  opinion,  and 
declares  fuDy  that  Eutychus  was  killed  by  the  fall, 
and  hence  was  restored  to  life  by  a  miracle.  We 
may  add  that  the  window,  out  of  which  the  sleeper 
fell,  projected  (according  to  the  side  of  the  house 
where  the  window  was)  either  over  the  street  or 
over  the  interior  court;  and  hence,  in  either  case, 
he  fell  from  "  the  third  story  "  upon  the  hard  earth 
or  pavement  below.  The  lamentation  of  those  pres- 
ent {6opu$e7ad€,  and  see  Mark  v.  38)  shows  that 
they  considered  him  dead,  which  is  also  the  antith- 
esis suggested  by  ^wvra  in  ver.  12.  H. 

EVANGELIST.  The  constitution  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  included  an  order  or  body  of 
men  known  as  Evangelists.  The  absence  of  any 
detailed  account  of  the  organization  and  practical 
working  of  the  church  of  the  first  century  leaves 
us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  functions  and 
positions.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  "  the  pub- 
lishers of  glad  tidings,"  seems  common  to  the  work 
of  the  (,'iiristian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv. 
li  the  eifayyfKiffTai  appear  on  the  one  hand  after 
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the  air6<Tro\oi  and  irpo(priTai  \  on  the  other  before 
the  iroi/ifVes  :iik1  SiSdffKaKoi-     Assuming  that  the 
Apostles  here,  whether  liniitetl  to  the  I'welve  or 
not.  are  tliosc  who  were  looked  on  as  the  special 
flelegates  and  represent;itives  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore higher  than  all  otiiers  in  their  autliority,  and 
that  the  prophets  were    men  speaking  under  the 
immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit  words  that  were 
mighty  in  their  effects  on  men's  heiirts  and  con- 
sciences, it  would  follow  that  the  evangelists  had 
a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more  conspic- 
uous, and  so  far  higher,  than  that  of  the  pastors 
who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been  founded, 
and  of  the  teachers  who  carried  on   the  work  of 
systematic  instruction.     This  passage  accordingly 
would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  standing  between 
the  two  other  groups  —  sent  forth  as  missionary 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first,  and  as  sucli 
preparing  the  way  for  the  labors  of  the  second. 
The  same  inference  would  seem  to  follow  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  i»s  applied  to  Philip  in  Acts  .\xi. 
8.     He  had  been-one  of  those  who  had  gone  every- 
where, evajyeKt^ofxevot  rhv  x6yov  (Acts  viii.  4), 
now  in  one  city,  now  in  another  (viii.  40);  but  he 
has  not  the  power  or  authority  of  an  Apostle,  does 
not  speak  as  a  prophet  himself,  though  the  gift  of 
prophecy  belongs  to  hLs  four  daughtei-s   (xxi.  9), 
exercises  apparently    no   pastoral   superintendence 
over  any  portion  of  the  flock.     The  omission  of 
evangelists  in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  xii.  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  led  him  there  to  speak  of  the  set- 
tled organization  of  a  given  local  church,  which  of 
course    presupposed    the   work   of   the    missionary 
preacher  as  already  accomplished,  vihile  the  train 
of  thought  in  Eph.  iv.  11  brouglit  before  his  mind 
all  who  were  in  any  way  instnuiRntal  in  building 
up^he  church  universal.      It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  evangelist  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  Kripvcaeiv  rather  than  SiSdff- 
Kfiv,  or  TrapaKaKilv,    it  is  the    proclamation    of 
the   gla<^l-tidings    to   tliose  who   have    not   known 
them,  rather  than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care 
of   those  who    have   believed    and    been   baptized. 
And  this  is  also  what  we  gather  from  2  Tim.  iv. 
2,  5-     Timothcus   is   '•  to  pre;ich   the  word;"   in 
doing  this  he  is  to  fulfill  "  the  work  of  an  evangel- 
ist."    It  follows  also  that  the  name  denotes  a  mirk 
rather  than  an   ordtr.     The  evangelist  might  or 
might   not  tie  a  bishop-elder  or  a  deacon.      The 
Apostles,  so  far  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  25, 
xiv.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though 
there  were  many  evangelists  who  were  not  Apos- 
tles.    The  brother,  "  whose  praise  was  in  tlie  gos- 
pel "  (2  Cor.  viii.  18,,  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of 
St.  Paul's  companions   in   the  work,  and   known 
probably  by  the  siime  name.     In  tiiis,  as  in  other 
points    connected    with    the   organization    of    the 
church  in  the  Apostolic  age,  l)Ut  little  information 
18  to  l>c  gained  from  later  writers,     'llie  name  was 
no  longer  explained   by  tlie  jjresence  of  those   to 
whom  it  had  bec-n  specially  aiijilied,  and  came  to 
be  variously  interpreted.     Theodoret  (on  liph.  iv. 
11)  descrilies   the  evangelists  (fts    they  have  been 
described  above)  as  travelling  missionaries.     Chrj- 
lostom,  as  men  who  preached  the  go»i)el  fx^  irfpiwy- 
T€j  wavTaxov.     The  account  given   by  Kuscbius 
(//.   A',  iii.  37),  though  somewiiat  riietorical  and 
rague,  gives  prominence  to  the  idesi  of  itinerant 
tniasionary   preaching.      Men    "  do   the  work   of 
evangeUsU,  leaving  their  homes  to  proclaim  ( 'hrist, 
ind  deliver   the  written  gosjiels  to  those  who  weie 
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ignorant  of  the  faith."  The  last  clause  of  tkif 
description  indicates  a  change  in  Uie  work,  whicb 
before  long  affected  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
If  the  gospel  was  a  written  book,  ?nd  the  office  of 
the  evangelists  was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  theu 
the  writers  of  such  books  were  kut'  «|ox'<?v  thk 
evangelists.  It  is  thus,  accordingly,  that  Euscbiua 
(/.  c.)  speaks  of  them,  though  the  old  meaning  of 
the  word  (as  in  //.  A',  v.  10,  wliere  he  applies  it  to 
Pantoenus)  is  not  forgotten  by  him.  Soon  this 
meaning  so  overshadowed  the  old  that  QCcumenius 
(Kstius  on  Eph.  iv.  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  the 
evangelists  than  as  those  who  liave  written  a  gos- 
pel (comp.  Harless  on  Eph.  iv.  11).  Augustine, 
tliough  commonly  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at 
times  remembers  its  earlier  signification  (Herm. 
xeix.  and  cclxvi.).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  I.  c.) 
identifies  them  with  deacons.  In  later  liturgical 
language  the  work  was  appUed  to  the  reader  of  tue 
gospel  for  the  day.  (Comp.  Neander,  J'Jlanz.  u. 
Ltil.  iii.  5;  Hooker,  A".  P   bk.  Ixxviii.  7,  9.) 

E.  H.  P. 

EVE  (n^n,  i.  e.  Chcnrah  :  LXX.  in  Gen.  iii. 
20,  Zwfi,  elsewhere  eSo:  Htva),  the  name  given  in 
Scripture  to  the  first  woman.  It  is  sunply  a  femi- 
nine form  of  the  adjective  ^H,  living,  alive,  which 
more  commonly  makes  n*Tl  j  or  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  variation  of  the  noim    n*n,  which 

T  - ; 

means  lij'e.  The  account  of  Eve's  creation  is  found 
at  Gen.  ii.  21,  22.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  compan- 
ion suitable  for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which 
were  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  God 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  ui)on  him,  and  took  one 
of  his  ribs  from  him,  which  be  fashioned  into  a 
woman,  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Various 
explanations  of  this  nairative  have  been  offered. 
Perhaps  that  which  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  learn 
from  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  imioii 
between  man  and  wife  is  built,  namely,  identity  of 
nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 

Tln-ough  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  Eve  wa« 
beguiled  into  a  violation  of  the  one  commandment 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She 
took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it 
her  husband  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  ,3;  1  Tim.  ii.  13, 
14).  [AuAM.]  The  different  aspects  under  which 
Eve  regarded  her  mission  as  a  mother  are  seen  in 
the  names  of  her  sons.  At  the  birth  of  the  first 
she  Siiid  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  I^rd," 
["  with  Jehovah,"  i.  c.  his  aid'i*]  or  perhaps,  "I 
have  gotten  a  man,  ireii  the  I>ord,"  mistaking  bin/ 
for  the  Redeemer.  When  the  second  was  born, 
finding  her  hopes  frustrated,  slie  named  him  Abel, 
or  vanity.  [XnvA..]  When  his  brother  had  slain 
him,  and  she  again  bare  a  son,  she  called  his  name 
Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother  seemed  to  outweigh 
the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life:  "  Por  tiod,"  8ai»! 
she,  "hath  apjxiinted  >ik  another  seed  instead  ol 
Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him."  The  Scripture  account 
of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth  of  Seth.  S.  L. 

E'VI  ("*1S  [<l,fire]:  Ei>i;  [Vat.  Euti,  and  so 
Alex,  in  Num.:]  /•>/,  JlertKiig),  one  of  the  five 
kings  or  princes  of  Midian,  slain  by  the  Israeliteti 
in  the  war  after  the  matter  of  Haal-peor,  and  whose 
lands  were  afterwards  allotted  to  Keuben  (Nun 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21).     [MiDiAN.]     E.  S.  P. 

*  EVIDENCE  (Jer.  xxxii.  10  ff.)  means  "bill 
of  sale  "  (n3r7!2i^  ~lpD),  meutioued  repeatedly  is 
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'he  ;m  count  of  Jeremiah's  fictitious  purchase  of  a 
field.  This  was  a  symbolic  act,  signifying  that 
thouu'h  the  threatened  desolation  must  come.  God'S 
word  of  promise  was  sure,  and  "  houses  and  fields 
and  vineyards  should  again  be  possessed  in  the 
land  "  (Jer.  xxxii.  15).  H. 

E'VIL-MERO'DACH  CTjl'ip  V"]^.  : 
EviaX/JiapcaSfK  [Vat.  -ei-],  [Alex.  EueiauapcoSax, 
OvXa/jtapaSax  i  ^  ■^-  in  Jer.,  OuKeSa/xaxap  0 
OuKai/xaSaxctpj  Ab3den.  'A^uiA/uapouSoKos;  Be- 
ros.  EveiA/xapiSouxos'  EvUiaisroditch),  accordin.,' 
to  Berosus  and  Abjdenus,  was  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  learn  from  the  second 
book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  and  from  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  lii.  31),  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  this 
king  had  compassion  ujion  his  father's  enemy,  Jehoi- 
achin,  and  released  him  from  prison  where  he  had 
languished  for  thirty-seven  years,  "  spake  kindly  to 
him,"  and  gave  him  a  portion  at  his  table  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  reigned  but  a  short  term,  hav- 
ing ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  B.  c.  5(J1,  and  being  himself  succeeded 
by  Neriglissar  in  b.  c.  559.  (See  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  given  under  Babylon.)  He  thus  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  but  two  years,  which  is  the 
time  assigned  to  him  by  Abydenus  {Fr.  9)  and 
Berosus  {Fr.  1-1).  At  the  end  of  this  brief  space 
Evil-Merodach  was  murdered  by  Neriglissar  [Ni;i{- 
gal-sharezer]  —  a  Babylonian  noble  married  to 
his  sister  —  who  then  seized  the  crown.  .Iccord- 
ing  to  Berosus,  Evil-AIerodach  provoked  his  fate  by 
lawless  government  and  intemperance.  Perhaps 
the  departure  from  the  policy  of  his  father,  and 
the  substitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures,  may 
have  been  viewed  in  this  light.  G.  R. 

*  EVIL  SPIRIT.     [Demon.] 

*  EXCELLENCY  OF  CARMEL,  Is. 
sxxv.  2.  [Carmel,  especially  note,  p.  389,  Amer. 
ed.] 

*  EXCELLENT,  after  the  Latin  excellens, 
has  its  older  sense  of  "surpassing,"  "transcend- 
ent," in  Dan.  ii.  31  ("brightness  .  .  .  excellent") 
and  2  Peter  i.  17  ("excellent  glory").  In  con- 
formity with  that  usage,  we  find  Shakespeare  speak- 
ing of  "  a  grand  excellent  tyrant,"  and  Taylor  of 
"excellent  pain."  • 

"Most  excellent"  (/cparia-Tos)  as  applied  to 
Theophilus,  Luke  i.  3,  and  to  Felix,  Acts  xxiii. 
2(5,  is  unquestionably  a  title  of  rank  or  office.  It 
is  the  same  Greek  term  that  the  A.  V.  renders 
•'  noble  "  as  applied  to  Felix,  Acts  xxiv.  3,  and  to 
Festus,  Acts  .xxvi.  25.     [Theoi'Iiilus.]  H. 

*  EXCHANGERS.     [Money-Changees.] 
EXCOMMUNICATION   {i,popia-fi6s :   ex- 

comiHunicutio).  E.xcommunication  is  a  power 
founded  upon  a  right  inherent  m  all  religious  so- 
cieties, and  is  analogous  to  the  powers  of  capital 
punishment,  banishment,  and  exclusion  from  mem- 
bership, which  are  exercised  by  political  and  mu- 
nicipal bodies.  If  Christianity  is  merely  a  philosoph- 
ical idea  thrown  into  the  world  to  do  battle  with 
other  theories,  and  to  be  valued  according  as  it 
maintains  its  ground  or  not  in  the  conflict  of  opin- 
ons,  excommunication  and  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ments and  penitential  discipline  are  unreasonable, 
if  a  society  has  been  instituted  for  maintaining 
iny  body  of  doctrine  and  any  code  of  morals,  they 
*re  ii'?ces8ary  to  the  existence  of  that  society.  That 
the  Christian  church  is  an  organized  polity,  a  spir- 
itual "  kingdom  of  (iod  "  on  earth,  is  the  declara- 
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tion  of  the  Bible  [Church]  ;  and  that  the  Jeiriak 
church  was  at  once  a  spiri,tual  and  a  temporal  or 
ganization  is  clear. 

1.  Jewish  Excommunication.  —  The  Jewish  sys- 
tem of  excommunication  was  threefold.  For  a  first 
oflfense  a  delinquent  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 

^^"^3  (Niddui).  Piambam  (quoted  by  Lightfoot. 
fforce  ffebraicce  on  1  Cor.  v.  5),  Morinus  (Dt 
Bauilentia,  iv.   27),  and  Buxtorf  {Lexicon,  s.  v 

'^■1"^3)  enumenate  the  twenty-four  oflTenses  for  which 
it  was  inflicted.  They  are  various,  and  range  in 
hpinousness  from  the  oflfense  of  keeping  a  fierce  dog 
to  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  Elsewhere 
(Bab.  Moed  Knton,  fol.  16,  1)  the  causes  of  its 
infliction  are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  and 
epicurism,  by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wanton  in- 
solence. The  offender  was  first  cited  to  appear  in 
court,  and  if  he  refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends, 
his  sentence  was  pronounced  —  "  Let  JM.  or  N.  be 
under  excommunication."  The  excommunicated 
person  was  prohibited  the  use  of  the  bath,  or  of 
the  razor,  or  of  the  convivial  table ;  and  all  who 
had  to  do  with  him  were  commanded  to  keep  him 
at  four  cubits'  distance.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to 
the  Temple,  but  not  to  make  the  circuit  in  the  or- 
dinary manner.  The  term  of  this  punishment  was 
thirty  days ;  and  it  was  extended  to  a  second,  and 
to  a  third  thirty  days  when  necessary.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  oft'ender  was  still  contuma- 
cious, he  was  subjected  to  the  second  excommuni- 
cation, termed  D"in  {cliereni),  a  word  meaning 
something  devoted  to  God  (Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28;  Ex. 
xxii.  20  [19];  Num.  xviii.  14).  Severer  penalties 
were  now  attached.  The  oft'ender  was  not  aUowed 
to  teach  or  to  be  taught  in  company  with  others,  to 
hire  or  to  be  hired,  nor  to  perform  any  commercial 
transactions  beyond  purchasing  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  sentence  was  delivered  by  a  court  of  ten, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  solemn  malediction,  for 
which  authority  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Curse  ye  Meroz  "  of  Judg.  v.  23.    Lastly  followed 

SnSl^  {Shammdthd),  which  was  an  entire  cut- 
ting off  from  the  congregation.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excom- 
munication were  undistinguishable  from  each  other. 
The  punishment  of  excommunication  is  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  Law  of  Moses.  It  is  founded  on 
the  natural  right  of  self-protection  which  all  socie- 
ties enjoy.  The  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram  (Num.  xvi.),  the  curse  denounced  on  ]Meroz 
(Judg.  V.  23),  the  commission  and  proclamation  of 
Ezra  (vii.  26,  x.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Nehe- 
miah  (xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists 
as  precedents  by  which  their  proceedings  are  regu- 
lated. In  respect  to  the  principle  involved,  the 
'•  cutting  off"  from  the  people  "  commanded  for  cer- 
tain sins  (Ex.  XXX.  33,  38,  xxxi.  14;  Lev.  xvii.  4), 
and  the  exclusion  from  the  camp  denounced  on  the 
leprous  (Lev.  xiii.  46;  Num.  xii.  14)  are  more 
apposite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  excommunication 
is  brought  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of  the 
man  that  was  born  blind  and  restored  to  sii^ht  (John 
ix.).  "  The  Jews  had  agreed  already  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  'e  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  par- 
ents. He  is  of  age,  ask  him"  (22,  23).  "And 
they  cast  him  out.  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast 
him  out"   (34,  35).     The  expressions  here  used. 
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kirotrvfAytoyos  yftnjTai  —  e^f$a\ov  aurhv  e|a>, 
refer,  nc  doubt,  to  tlie  fijet  form  of  exconinmiiicu- 
tioii  or  n'uklui.  Our  Ix)rd  warns  his  disciples  that 
they  will  have  to  suffer  excoiuimuiicatiou  at  the 
bands  of  their  countrymen  (Jolin  xvi.  2) ;  and  the 
liear  of  it  is  described  as  suHicient  to  prevent  per- 
sons in  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging 
their  belief  in  Christ  (John  xii.  42).  In  Luke  vi. 
22,  it  has  been  thougiit  that  our  Lord  referred  spe- 
eificiJly  to  the  three  forms  of  Jewish  exeonnnuni- 
catiou  —  "  Blessed  aie  je  when  men  shaU  hate  jou, 
and  wlien  they  shall  sejiarate  you  from  their  com- 
pany {apopiffwcriv),  and  shall  reproach  you  {ovei- 
Siawaiv),  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil  {dicfidKcu- 
ffiv),  for  the  Son  of  Plan's  saiie."  The  three 
words  very  accurately  express  the  simple  separation, 
the  additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion 
of  nidchU,  cherein,  and  shuininulhd.  This  verse 
makes  it  probable  that  the  thix;e  stages  were  already 
formally  distinguished  from  each  otlier,  though,  no 
doubt,  the  words  appropriate  to  each  are  occasion- 
ally used  inaccurately." 

IL  Cliristian  Excmiimmiccition.  —  Excommuni- 
cation, as  exercised  by  the  Christian  church,  is  not 
merely  founded  on  the  natural  right  possessed  by 
all  societies,  nor  merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jew- 
isii  church  and  nation.  It  was  instituted  by  our 
Lord  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  18),  and  it  was  practiced  by 
and  commanded  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  1  Cor. 
V.  11;  Tit.  iii.  10). 

Its  InMhulion.  —  The  passage  in  St.  Matthew 
has  led  to  much  controversy,  into  which  we  do  not 
enter.  It  runs  as  follows :  "  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  agaijist  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not 
near  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more, 
that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect 
to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  clnu'ch :  but  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  AMiatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  l)e 
bound  in  heaven,  and  wliatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosetl  in  heaven."  Our  Lord  here 
recognizes  and  appoints  a  way  in  which  a  member 
of  his  church  is  to  become  to  his  brethren  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican —  i.  e.  be  reduced  to 
a  state  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jew  suffering  the 
penalty  of  the  tiiird  form  of  excommunication.  It 
is  to  follow  on  his  contempt  of  the  censure  of  the 
church  jiassed  on  him  for  a  trespass  which  he  has 
committed.  The  final  excision  is  to  be  preceded, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  by  two  warnings. 

Apostolic  Ivxample.  —  In  the  epistles  we  find 
St.  Paul  frequently  claiming  the  rii;ht  to  exercise 
disciphne  over  his  converts  (comp.  2  Cor.  i.  2.'j,  xiii. 
10).  In  two  ca.ses  we  find  him  exercising  this  au- 
thority to  the  extent  of  cutting  off  offenders  from 
the  church.  One  of  these  is  the  case  of  the  incest- 
uous Corinthian  :  "  Ye  are  puffed  up,  and  have 
not  rather  mourned,  that  he  that  hath  done  this 
deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among  you.  For 
I  verily,  as  aiisent  in  liody,  Imt  present  in  spirit, 
have  judged  already,  as  though    I  were   present, 


o  *  On  the  forms  and  dcKTces  of  Jewish  cxcomnui- 
nication,  see  partirulnrly  Uuxtorfs  Lei.  T\ilvi.  rol. 
327-29,  1303-07,  'i\m-'{).  A  tromeiidous  example  of 
the  chtrem  is  jfiveii  (from  lluxUirf)  in  Stuart's  Comm. 
on  Ronirin.i,  p.  4<);i,  2<1  eil.  (note  nii  Koui.  ix.  3).  The 
•nathema  pronounced  on  Spinoza  by  a  Jcwisli  tribunal 
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concerning  him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed,  ia  tfai 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  •f  oui 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  " 
(1  Cor.  V.  2-5).  The  other  case  is  that  of  llynie- 
neus  and  Alexander :  "Holding  faith,  and  a  good 
conscience;  which  .some  having  put  away  concern- 
ing faith  have  made  shipwreck :  of  whom  is  Hynie- 
neus  and  Alexander;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto 
Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  (1 
Tim.  i.  19,  20).  It  seems  certain  that  these  per- 
sons were  excommunicated,  the  first  for  immorality, 
others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full  meaning  of 
the  expression,  "  deUver  unto  Satan,"  is  doulttful. 
All  agree  that  excomnmnieation  is  contained  in  it, 
but  whether  it  implies  any  further  punishment, 
inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powers  conmiitted 
specially  to  the  Apostles,  has  been  questioned. 
The  strongest  argument  for  the  phrase  meanhig 
no  more  than  excommunication  n^ay  be  drawn 
from  a  comparison  of  Col.  i.  13.  '  Addressing  him- 
self to  the  ''saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ 
which  are  at  Colosse,"  St.  Paul  exhorts  them  to 
"  give  thanks  xuito  the  Father  which  hath  made  ua 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light:  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son :  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  The  conception  of  the  Apostle  here  is 
of  men  lying  in  the  realm  of  darkness,  and  trans- 
iwrted  from  thence  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  tiod,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,  by  admission  into  the  church.  AVhat  he 
means  by  the  power  of  darkness  is  abundantly  clear 
from  many  other  iiassaires  in  his  writings,  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Kph.  vi.  12:  "  Put 
on  the  wliole  annor  of  (iod,  that  ye  may  be  a')le 
to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil;  for  we 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  .against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  hiifh  places."  Introduction  into 
the  church  is  therelbre,  in  St.  Paul's  mind,  a  trans- 
lation from  the  kingdom  and  power  of  Satan  to 
the  kingdom  and  government  of  Christ.  This 
beins  so,  he  could  hardly  more  naturally  describe 
the  effect  of  excluding  a  man  from  the  church  than 
l)y  the  words,  "deliver  him  unto  Satan,"  the  idea 
being,  tiiat  the  man,  ceasing  to  be  a  subject  of 
Christ's  kingdom  of  light,  was  at  once  trans|>ortefl 
back  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  delivered 
therefore  into  the  power  of  its  ruler,  Satan.  This 
interpretation  is  strongly  confinned  by  the  terms 
in  whicli  St.  Paul  describes  the  conmiission 
which  he  I'eceived  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  was  s^it  to  the  tientilcs  :  "  To  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  (_!od,  that  they  • 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  iidioritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is 
in  me"  (.Vets  xxvi.  18).  Here  ag:iin  the  act  of 
being  placed  in  Christ's  kingdom,  the  church,  i> 


in  1656  Is  another  remarkable  specimen  of  cursing  Id 
the  name  of  religion,  it  lia.s  U-en  recently  puhlixbet 
in  the  Siipplemnilum  to  the  Works  of  .''pinoza  (con 
tnining  hitherto  Ineditcd  treatises)  p.  •290  If  (Amsi 
1862).  A. 
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pronounced  to  be  a  translation  from  dantness  to 
light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Con- 
versely, to  be  cast  out  of  the  church  would  be  to 
be  removed  from  light  to  darkness,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  God's  government,  and  delivered  into  the 
power  of  Satan  (so  Balsamon  and  Zonaras,  in  Ba- 
sil. Can.  7 ;  Estius,  in  1  Cor.  v. ;  Beveridge,  in 
Can.  AjMst.  x.).  If,  however,  the  expression 
means  more  than  excommunication,  it  would  im- 
ply the  additional  exercise  of  a  special  apostolical 
power,  similar  to  that  exerted  on  Ananias  and  Saj)- 
phira  (Acts  v.  1),  Simon  Magus  (viii.  20),  and 
Elymas  (xiii.  10).  (So  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,   Hammond,   Grotius.  Lightfoot.) 

Apostolic  Precept.  —  In  addition  to  the  claim  to 
exercise  discipline,  and  its  actual  exercise  in  the 
form  of  excommunication,  by  the  Apostles,  we  find 
apostolic  precepts  directing  that  discipline  should 
be  exercised  by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  that 
in  some  cases  excommunication  should  be  resorted 
to  :  "If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this 
epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with 
him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed.  Yet  count  hmi  not 
as  an  enemj',  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother," 
writes  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (2  Thess.  iii. 
14).  To  the  Romans:  "Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offenses  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  heard,  and  avoid  them  "  (Rom.  xvi. 
17).  To  the  Galatians :  "  I  would  they  were  even 
cut  off  that  trouble  you  "  (Gal.  v.  12).  To  Tim- 
othy: "If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  ....  from 
such  withdraw  thyself"  (1  Tim.  vi.  3).  To  Titus 
he  uses  a  still  stronger  expi-ession :  "  A  man  that 
is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition, 
reject"  (Tit.  iii.  10).  St.  John  instructs  the  lady 
to  whom  he  ■  addresses  his  second  epistle,  not  to 
receive  into  her  house,  nor  bid  God  speed  to  any 
who  did  not  believe  in  Christ  (2  John  10);  and  we 
read  that  in  the  case  of  Cerinthus  he  acted  himself 
on  the  precept  that  he  had  given  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
28).  In  his  third  epistle  he  describes  Diotrephes, 
apparently  a  Judaizing  presbyter,  "  who  loved  to 
have  the  preeminence,"  as  "  casting  out  of  the 
church,"  i.  e.  refusing  church  communion  to,  the 
stranger  brethren  who  were  travelling  about  preach- 
ing to  the  Gentiles  (3  John  10).  In  the  addresses 
to  the  Seven  Churches,  the  angels  or  rulers  of  the 
Church  of  Pergamos  and  of  Thyatira  are  rebuked 
for  "  suffering "  the  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites 
"  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit 
fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols  " 
(Rev.  ii.  20).  There  are  two  passages  still  more 
important  to  our  suliject.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  St.  Paul  denounces,  "  Though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
yoA  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  accursed  {avadefia  effToi)-  As  I  said 
before,  so  say  I  now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received, 
let  him  be  accursed  "  (ai'a.defj.a  iirrdj.  Gal.  i.  8,  9). 
And  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  "  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  Anathema  Maran-atha"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  It 
has  been  suppo.sed  that  these  two  expressions,  "  let 
him  be  Anatliema,"  "let  him  be  Anathema  Mar- 
in-atha,"  refer  respectively  to  the  two  later  stages 
f  Jewish  excommunication  — the  cherem  and  the 
shammdthd.     This  requires  consideration. 

The  words  avdOefia  and  avdOrnna  have  evidently 
the  same  derivation,  and  originally  they  bore  the 
game  meaning.  They  express  a  person  or  thing 
lei  apart,  laid  up,  or  devot^.    But  whereas  a  thing 
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may  be  set  apart  by  way  of  honor  or  for  destruction, 
the  words,  like  the  Latin  "  sacer  "  and  the  Englia! 
"devoted,"  came  to  have  opposite  senses  —  t': 
a.irr]K\oTpiu}ixivov  &eov,  and  rh  k(p<i>pifffxevot 
@eal.  The  LXX.  and  several  ecclesiastical  \vi-iter8 
use  the  two  words  almost  indiscriminately,  but  in 
general  the  form  aydO-qfia  is  applied  to  the  votiv« 
offering  (see  2  Mace.  ix.  16;  Luke  xxi.  5;  and 
Chrys.  Horn.  xvi.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.),  and  the  form 
avdOffia  to  that  which  is  devoted  to  evil  (see  Deut. 
vii.  26;  Josh.  vi.  17,  viii.  13).  Thus  St.  Paul 
declares  that  he  could  wish  himself  au  audOefta 
from  Christ,  if  he  could  thereby  save  the  Jews 
(Rom.  ix.  3).  His  meaning  is  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  be  set  apart  as  a  vile  thing,  to  be  cast 
aside  and  destroyed,  if  only  it  could  bring  about 
the  salvation  of  his  brethren.  Hence  we  see  the 
force  of  ufdOefia  earco  in  Gal.  i.  8.  "  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,"  would  be  the  Apostle's 
injunction,  "  but  let  him  be  set  apart  as  an  evil 
tMng,  for  God  to  deal  with  him  as  he  thinks  fit." 
Hammond  {in  be.)  paraphrases  it  as  follows:  — 
"  You  are  to  disclaim  and  renounce  all  communion 
with  him,  to  look  on  him  as  on  an  excommunicated 
person,  under  the  second  degree  of  excommunica- 
tion, that  none  is  to  have  any  commerce  with  in 
sacred  things."  Hence  it  is  that  avddefia  effrot 
came  to  be  the  common  expression  employed  by 
Councils  at  the  termination  of  each  canon  which 
they  enacted,  meaning  that  whoever  was  disobedi- 
ent to  the  canon  was  to  be  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  and  its  privileges,  and 
from  the  favor  of  God,  until  he  repented  (see  Bing- 
ham, Ant.  xvi.  2,  16). 

The  expression  'Avdde/na  fiapayaOd,  as  it  stands 
by  itself  without  explanation  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  is 
so  peculiar,  that  it  has  tempted  a  number  of  in- 
genious expositions.    Parkliurst  hesitatingly  derives 

it  from  nrnW  mn^,  "  Cursed  be  thou."     But 
T  -         T  -:  t' 

this  derivation  is  not  tenable.     Buxtorf,  ]\Iorinus, 

Hammond,  Bingham,  and  others  identify  it  with 

the  Jewish  shammathd.     Tliey  do  so  by  translating 

shammdthd,  "  The  Lord  comes."     But  shnmmdthd 

cannot  be  made  to  mean  "  The  Ix)rd  conies  "  (see 

Lightfoot,  in  kic).    Several  fanciful  derivations  are 

given  by  Rabbinical  writers,  as  "  There  is  death," 

"  There  is  desolation;  "  but  there  is  no  mention  by 

them  of  such  a  signification  as  "  The  Lord  comes." 

Lightfoot  derives  it  from  iHStt?,  and  it  probably 

means  a  thing  excluded  or  shut  out.  Maranatha, 
however  peculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  seem  to 
us,  is  a  SjTO-Chaldaic  expression,  signifying  "  The 
Lord  is  come  "  (Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Estius,  Light- 
foot), or  "  The  Lord  cometh."  If  we  take  the  for- 
mer meaning,  we  may  regard  it  as  giving  the  reason 
why  the  offender  was  to  be  anathematized;  if  the 
latter,  it  would  either  imply  that  tlie  separation 
was  to  be  in  jjerpetuity,  "  donee  Dominus  redeat  " 
(Augustine),  or,  more  properly,  it  would  be  a  form 
of  solemn  appeal  to  the  day  on  which  the  judgment 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Lord  (comp.  Jude  14). 
In  any  case,  it  is  a  strengthened  form  of  the  simple 
avdOeiia  tcrru).  And  thus  it  may  be  regarded  as 
holding  towards  it  a  similar  relation  to  that  which 
existed  between  the  shammdthd  and  the  chtrem. 
but  not  on  any  supposed  ground  of  etymclogical 
identity  between  the  two  words  sh,amindlhd  and 
maran-atha.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  interpurictuate 
more  strongly  between  ayddefia  and  fxapavadd,  and 
read  jjra)  auddefia-  fiapuvadd,  «.  e.    "  Let  him  b< 
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anatbe.-ja.  The  Ix)rd  will  come."  The  nnnlhemn 
and  the  clierem  answer  very  exactly  to  each  other 
(see  I^v.  xxvii.  28;  Num.  xxi.  3;  Is.  xliii.  28). 

Rcsloriilicn  (o  Communion.  —  Two  ea.scs  of  ex- 
x>mmunication  are  rclateii  in  Holy  Scripture;  and 
in  one  of  them  the  restitution  of  the  ottbnder  is 
ipecially  recounted.  The  incestuous  ( 'orinthian 
had  been  exconnnunicatetl  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  who  had  issued  his  sentence  from  a  dis- 
tance without  any  consultation  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans. He  had  required  them  publicly  to  promul- 
gate it  and  to  act  upon  it.  I'hey  liad  done  so. 
The  oft'ender  h:ul  been  brou;^ht  to  repentance,  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Hereupon  St.  Paul, 
Htill  absent  as  before,  forliids  the  further  infliction 
of  the  punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of 
the  penitent,  and  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  re- 
ceive him  back  to  communion,  and  to  contirm  their 
love  towards  him. 

Tlie  Nnture  of  Kxcommunlcniion  is  made  more 
evident  by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than  by  any  in- 
vestigation of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology 
of  words.  We  thus  find,  (1 )  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
penalty,  involving  no  temporal  punishment,  except 
accidentally;  (2)  that  it  consists  in  separation  from 
the  communion  of  the  church;  (3)  that  its  object 
is  the  good  of  the  sufferer  (1  ('or.  v.  .5),  and  the 
protection  of  the  sound  members  of  the  church 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17);  (4)  that  its  subjects  are  those  who 
are  guilty  of  heresy  (J  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross  innno- 
rality  (1  Cor.  v.  1);  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  l>y  the 
authority  of  the  church  at  large  (Matt,  xviii.  18), 
wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer  (1  Cor. 
V.  3;  Tit.  iii.  10);  (C)  that  this  officer's  sentence 
is  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to  which  the 
offender  belongs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in  deference  to  his 
superior  judgment  and  coumiand  (2  Cor.  ii.  9), 
and  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
minority  (ib.  G);  (7)  that  the  exclusion  may  be  of 
indefuiite  duration,  or  for  a  period;  (8)  that  its 
duration  may  be  abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  person  who  has  impcsed  the 
penalty  {ib.  8);  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  condition 
on  which  restoration  to  communion  is  granted  {il>. 
7);  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  publicly  reversed 
aa  it  was  puljlicly  promulgated  {ib.  10). 

Pniclici:  of  Excommunicnliim  in  the  Posl-Ajyos- 
tolic  t'liurcli.  —  The  first  step  was  an  admonition 
to  the  offender,  repeated  once,  or  even  more  than 
once,  in  accordance  with  St.  i'aul's  precept  (Tit. 
iii.  10).  (See  S.  Ambr.  Dt  OJ/ic.  ii.  27;  Prosper, 
De  Ml.  Conlempl.  ii.  7;  Synesius,  L'p.  Iviii.)  If 
this  did  not  reclaim  him,  it  was  succeeflwl  by  the 
lesser  excomnmnication  {aipopia/jids),  by  which  he 
was  excluded  from  the  participation  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  was  shut  out  from  the  conniiunion-service, 
although  admitted  to  what  was  called  tiie  service 
pf  the  catechumens  (see  Theodoret,  J-^p.  Ixxvii. 
ail  Kuliil.).  Thirdly  followed  the  greater  excom- 
munication or  Anathema  {wavT(\Tr)s  aapopia fx6i , 
kviQefxa),  by  wliicii  the  offender  was  debam>d,  not 
only  from  tiie  eucharist,  but  from  Uiking  part  in 
all  religious  acts  in  any  as.seml)ly  of  the  church, 
and  from  the  company  of  the  faithful  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  In  case  of  sul)mission,  offend- 
ers were  received  back  to  communion  by  going 
through  the  four  stages  of  public  [H'nancc,  in  wiiich 
ihey  were  termed,  (1)  irpoaK\a'wvTfs,  Jlvutef,  or 
weeper* ;  (2)  iicpa«a^«fot,  amlienU*,  or  hearers; 
(3)  uiroiriTrTovTfs,  .*"/,.•(/ riili,  or  kne<'lfrs:  (4)  avy 
arwrts,  roiisitltnlis,  or  custanders;  after  which 
)bey  were  restored  to  communion  by  absolution, 
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accompanied  by  imposition  of  hands.  To  trace  oirt 
this  branch  of  the  subject  more  niinutely  would 
carry  ns  beyond  our  legitimate  sphere.  Keference 
may  be  made  to  Suicer's  'J'/ies'iuvus  Kccltsinsti 
cus,  3.  vv.  Trp6aK\avais,    aKpSacris,    xmdirTwais. 

Jtefcrences.  —  TertuUian,  De  Pcenilentin  ;  0pp. 
i.  139,  Lutet.  I(j34;  ?>.  Xmhro?^,  De  Pvenit^ntiii, 
Paris,  1G8G;  Moriims,  De  Ptenittnti'i,  Antv.  1082 
Hammond,  Power  of  the  Keys;  Works,  i.  406, 
Lond.  1G84;  Selden,  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Centium 
jiutd  Disci/jlindm  J/ebriBOrum,  Lips.  1G95;  Light- 
foot,  J/ora;  IJubridae,  On  1  Cor.  v.  5;  Works,  ii. 
74G,  I-«nd.  1G84;  Bingham,  Antiquitits  <f  the 
Chiistinn  Church.,  books  xvi.,  xviii.,  Lond.  18G2; 
Marshall,  Penitentinl  Discipline  of  the  Primiltre 
Church,  Oxf.  1844;  Thomdike,  The  Church's 
Power  of  Excommunication .1  us  found  in  Saipl- 
ure ;  Works,  vi.  21  (see  also  i.  55,  ii.  157),  Oxf. 
18.5G;  Waterland,  Xo  Communion  with  Impuf/ner.i 
of  Fundnmentiits ;  Works,  iii.  456,  Oxf.  1843; 
Hey,  Lectures  in  Dinuily,  On  Art.  xxxiii.,  Canib. 
1822;  Palmer.  Trenlist  on  the  Church,  ii.  224, 
I>ond.  1842;  lirowue,  Kr/xmtion  of  the  Articles. 
On  Art.  xxxiii.,  Lond.  18G3.  F.  M. 

EXECUTIONER  (02^ :  ffwfKovXdrup). 
The  Hebrew  titbbach  describes  in  the  first  instance 
the  office  of  executioner,  and  secondarily,  the  gen- 
eral duties  of  the  body-guard  of  a  monarch.  Thus 
Potiphar  was  "captain  of  the  e.xecutioners "  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  3G;  see  margin),  and  had  lus  official  resi- 
dence at  the  public  jail  (Gen.  xl.  3).  Nebuzara- 
dan  (2  K.  xxv.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  9)  and  Arioch  (Dan. 
ii.  14)  held  the  same  office.  That  the  "captain 
of  the  guard  "  himself  occasionally  performed  the 
duty  of  an  executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25, 
34.  Ne\ertheless  the  post  w.xs  one  of  high  dig- 
nity, and  something  Ijeyond  the  present  position 
of  the  zcibit  of  modem  I-lgypt  (comp.  Lane,  i.  163), 
with  which  Wilkinson  (ii.  45)  compares  it.  It  is 
still  not  unusual  for  ofHcers  of  high  rank  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  witli  their  own  hands  (Wilkin- 
son, ii.  43).  The  LXX.  tjkes  the  word  in  its  orig- 
inal sense  (cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  23),  and  terms  Potiphar 
chiif-cooA;  apx'fi'O.yftpos- 

The  Greek  a-TreKouKdrajp  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  I-atin  speculator;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emjierora 
transferred  to  the  iMn/y-fjuard,  from  the  vigilance 
which  their  office  dein.anded  (Tac.  I/ist.  ii.  11; 
Suet.  Claufl.  35).  W.  L.  Ii. 

EXILE.     [Caitivity.] 
EXODUS   (n"1?2^  ■^v^'"!'  ^'"g  the  first 
words  of  the  book,  or  abbr.  mDtt'' ;   in  the  Ma- 

sora  to  Gen.  xxiv.  8  called  ^^p^T3,  see  Bust.  Ltr. 
Talm.  col.  1325:  'E^oSov:  I'Todus),  tlie  second 
book  of  the  Law  or  I'enlateucli. 

.\.  Contents.  —  The  book  may  \>e  divided  into 
two  principal  parts,  I.  Historicul,  i.  1-xviii.  27; 
and  H.  Legislative,  xix.  1-xl.  38.  The  former  of 
these  n)ay  be  subdivided  into  (1)  the  prepantion 
for  the  deliverai)"-e  of  Lsrael  fn)m  their  l)ondR<;o  in 
I'".gypt;  (2)  the  accomplishment  of  that  deliver- 
ance. 

I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (i.  1-xii.  3G)  contains 
nn  account  of  the  following  particulars  :  Tin 
great  inerea.se  of  .Jacob's  jHjsterity  in  the  land  itt 
Ku'vpt,  and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dynasty 
which  occupie<l  the  throne  after  the  deatli  I'f  Jojtepk 
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^ch.  .);  tlie  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  ISIoses 
(ii.)  his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  1-iv.  17),  and  hij  return  to  Egj-pt  in  conse- 
quence (iv.  18-31);  his  first  inefTectual  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  which 
only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens  (v.  1- 
21);  a  further  preparation  of  Closes  and  Aaron  for 
their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their  gene- 
alogies (v.  '22-vii.  7);  the  successive  signs  and 
won(}ers,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance  of  Is- 
rael from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii. 
8-sii.  3G). 

(2.)  A  narrative  of  events  from  the  departure 
out  of  Egypt  to  tlie  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
Mount  Sinai.  We  have  in  tliis  section  (a.)  the 
departure  and  (mentioned  in  connection  with  it)  the 
injunctions  then  given  respecting  the  "Passover  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  first-lx)rn  (xii.  37-xiii.  16); 
the  march  to  the  Ked  Sea,  the  passage  through  it, 
and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  together  with  Jloses'  song  of 
triumph  on  the  occasion  (xiii.  17-xv.  21);  (b.) 
the  principal  events  on  the  journey  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Siuai,  the  bitter  waters  at  Marah,  the  giving 
of  quails  and  of  the  manna,  the  oljservance  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the 
rock  at  Kephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  the 
A.malekites  (xv.  22-xvii.  16);  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  his  advice  as  to  the 
civil  government  of  tlie  people  (xviii.). 

II.  The  solemn  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
on  Mount  Sinai.  The  people  are  set  apart  to  God 
as  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  "  (xix. 
6);  the  ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  tiie  social  life  of  the  people 
are  enacted  (xxi.  1-xxiii.  lit);  an  Angel  is  promised 
as  their  guide  to  tlie  Promised  Land,  and  the  cov- 
enant between  God  and  Closes,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
and  seventy  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  most  solemnly  ratified  (xsiii.  20-xxiv.  18); 
instructions  are  given  respecting  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the  priest's 
office,  the  vestments  which  they  are  to  wear,  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  their  consecration,  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy  oil,  the  selec- 
tion of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  into  the 
hands  of  Sloses  (sxv.  1-xxxi.  18);  the  sin  of  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  re- 
jection in  consequence,  and  their  restoration  to 
Ciod's  fas-or  at  the  intercession  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1- 
xxxiv.  35);  lastly,  the  construction  of  the  tal>er- 
nacle,  and  all  pertaining  to  its  ser\'ice  in  accordance 
with  the  injunctions  previously  given  (xxxv.  1-xl. 
38). 

This  book,  in  .short,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  the  history  has 
three  clearly  marked  stages.  First  we  see  a  nation 
enslas-ed;  next  a  nation  redeemed;  lastly  a  nation 
get  apart,  and  through  the  blending  of  its  relig- 
ious and  political  life  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God. 

B.  Tnf£ffn(t/. —  According  to  von  I^engerke  (Ke- 
naan,  Ixxxviii.,  xe  )  the  following  portions  of  the 
book  belong  to  the  original  or  Elohistic  document : 
:aap.  i.  l-i4,  ii.  23-2-5,  vi.  2-vii.  7,  xii.  1-28,  37,  38, 
40-51  (xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi.,  xix.  1,  xx.,  xxv.- 
Kxi.,  xxxv.-xl.  Stiihelin  (iTz-iV.  Z7«to-.«s.)  and  De 
Wette  (Eiiileilun^)  agree  in  the  main  with  this  di- 
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vision.  Knobel  [1857],  the  most  recent  writer  on 
the  subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his  commeiitarj 
on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted  these  books  stiU 
more  carefully,  and  with  regard  to  many  pas;agp* 
has  formed  a  diflerent  judgment.     He  assigns  t€ 

the  Elohist:  i.  1-7,  13, 14,  ii.  23-25  from  inaS"*"!, 
vi.  2-vii.  7  (except  vi.  8),  vii.  8-13, 19-22,  viii.  1-3. 
11  from  Sbl,  and  12-15,  ix.  8-12  and  35,  xi.  9. 
10,  xii.  1-23,  28,  37  a,  40-42,  43-51,  xiii.  1,  2,  20, 
xiv.  1-4,  8,  9,  15-18  (except  "^bw  pVI^H  HD 
in  ver.  15,  and  T  "1^12  HS  DIH  in  ver.   16). 

21-23,  and  26-29  (except  27  from  ^U:^^),  xv.  19, 
22,  23,  27,  xvi.  1,  2,  9-26,  31-36,  xvii.  1,  xix.  2  a. 
xxv.-xxxi.  11,  12-17  in  the  main;  xxxv.  1-xL  38. 
A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  passages 
selected  by  these  different  writers  as  belonging  to 
the  original  document  is  sufficient  to  show  how  very 
uncertain  all  such  critical  processes  must  be.  The 
first,  that  of  von  Lengerke,  is  ojjen  to  many  ob- 
jections, which  have  been  urged  by  Hiivernick 
(jLinl.  in  der  Pent.  §  117),  Kanke,  and  others. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  vi.  6,  which  aU  agree  in 
regarding  as  Elohistic,  speaks  of  "great  judg- 
ments" (Q'^yiil  □'^t23ti?Q  in  the  plur.),  where- 
with God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a  word 
is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  document. 
Again  xii.  12,  23,  27  contains  the  announcement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egj^pt,  but 
the  fulfillment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  accord- 
ing to  the  critics,  only  in  the  later  Jehovistic  ad- 
ditions. Hupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficidty 
by  supjxising  that  the  original  documents  did  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  as 
the  institution  of  the  Passover  in  xii.  12,  &c.  has 
clearly  a  reference  to  it :  only  he  wiU  not  allow  that 
the  story  as  it  now  stands  is  that  account.  But 
even  then  the  difficulty  is  only  partially  removed, 
for  thus  one  judgment  only  is  mentioned,  not  mnny 
(vi.  6).  Knobel  has  done  his  best  to  obviate  this 
glaring  inconsistency.  Feelmg  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not  tenable, 
he  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  work  much 
which  they  had  rejected.  It  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice  that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the 
miraculous  portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  the 
older  document,  and  so  accounts  for  the  expression 
in  vi.  6.  The  changing  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  ser- 
pent, of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  plague 
of  frogs,  of  mosquitoes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  boils, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  first-born,  are,  according 
to  Knobel,  Elohistic.  He  points  out  what  he  con- 
siders here  links  of  connection,  and  a  regular  se 
quence  in  the  narrative.  He  bids  us  obser^•e  that 
Jehovah  always  addresses  Closes,  and  that  Moses 
directs  Aaron  how  to  act.  The  miracles,  then,  are 
arranged  in  order  of  importance:  first  there  is 
the  sign  which  serves  to  accredit  the  mission  of 
Aaron ;  next  follow  three  plagues,  which,  however, 
do  not  touch  men,  and  these  are  sent  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Aaron ;  the  fourth  plague  is 
a  plague  upon  man,  and  here  JMoses  takes  tne  most 
prominent  part;  the  fifth  and  last  is  accomplished 
by  Jehovah  himself.  Thus  the  miracles  increase  in 
intensity  as  they  go  on.  The  agents  likewise  ris« 
in  dignity.  If  Aaron  ^vith  his  rod  of  might  be- 
gins the  work,  he  gives  way  afterwards  to  his  greater 
brother,  whilst  for  the  last  act  of  redemption  .fe- 
hovah  employs  no  human  agency,  but  himself  with 
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»  mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm  effects  the 
deliverance  of  his  people.  The  pa.ssa<^es  thus  se- 
lected have  no  doubt  a  sort  of  connection,  but  it  is 
m  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  to  conclude  that 
because  portions  of  a  work  may  be  omitted  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  sense,  these  portions  do  not 
belong  to  the  original  work,  but  nnist  be  regarded 
as  subse(iuent  embellishments  and  additions. 

Again,  all  agree  in  assigning  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. 
to  the  Jehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  de- 
scribed, is  said  to  be  merely  the  Jehovistic  parallel 
*o  vi.  2-vii.  7.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
I'Llohist  should  introduce  Moses  with  the  bare  words, 
"And  God  .spake  to  Moses,"  vi.  2,  without  a  single 
word  as  to  the  previous  history  of  so  remarkable  a 
man.  So  ai-gues  Iliivernick,  and  as  it  appears  to 
us,  not  without  reason.  It  will  be  observed  that 
none  of  these  critics  attempt  to  make  the  divine 
names  a  criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  the  sev- 
eral documents.  Thus  in  the  Jehovistic  portion, 
chap.  i.  1.5-2-2,  De  ^\''ette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with 
a  sort  of  uneasy  candor,  -'but  vv.  17,  20,  Klvliun 
(?),"  and  again,  chap.  iii.  4,  G,  U-1.5  "here  seven 
times  FAvkimy  In  other  places  there  is  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  chap.  xi.x.  17,  I'J,  which  Stiihelin,  as 
well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  In  the  pas- 
sages in  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  which  Knoi)el  cla.sses 
in  the  earlier  record,  tlie  name  Jehovah  occurs 
throughout.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  must 
be  other  means  of  determining  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  different  portions  of  tiie  book,  or  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are  later 
nuist  entirely  fail.  Accordingly  certain  jieculiar- 
ities  of  style  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  two  documents.     Thus,  for  instance,  De  Wette 

{Einl.  §  151,  S.  183)  appeals  to  HZnT  mS,  i.  7, 

HTH  '••n  n!J273,  xii.  17,  41,  H^^  C^pH,  vi. 

4,  the  formula  "lX2Sb  HLy^  bS  ''""'   la"!"^!, 

XXV.  1,  XXX.  11,  &c.,  mS2!i,  vi.  20,  vii.  4,  xii. 

17,  41,  51;  a'^Sirn  "J"^3,  xii.  G,  xxix.  41,  xxx. 
8,  and  other  expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Eloliist. 
Stiihelin  also  proiwses  on  very  similar  grounds  to 
separate  the  first  from  the  second  legislation. 
"  Wherever,"  he  s.ays,  "  I  find  mention  of  a  pillar 
of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud,  Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10,  or  an  '  An- 
gel of  Jehovah,'  as  Ex.  xxiii.,  xxxiv..  or  the  piira.se 
'  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  as  Ex.  xiii.  5, 
xxxiii.  3  .  .  .  where  mention  is  miuie  of  a  coming 
down  of  God,  as  Ex.  xix.,  xxxiv.  5,  or  wliere  the 
(Janaanite  nations  are  numbered,  or  the  tabernacle 
Bupjwsed  to  be  without  the  camp,  I'^x.  xxxiii.  7,  I 
feel  t<jlerably  certain  that  I  am  reading  the  words 
of  tlie  autlior  of  the  second  legislation  (i.  e.  the 
Jehovist)."  Hut  these  nice  critical  distinctions  are 
very  precarious,  esfjecially  in  a  stereotyped  language 
Uke  the  Hebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions 
have  been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy. 
I)e  Wette  and  bis  .school  chose  to  set  down  every- 
thing which  savortid  of  a  ininicle  as  proof  of  later 
authorship.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  whicli 
is  all  they  see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  accord- 
ing to  them  could  not  have  existcrl  in  an  earlier 
and  8im[)lcr  age.  Mut  on  their  own  iiypothesis 
thi.i  is  a  very  extraoniinary  view.  For  the  earlier 
Iniditions  of  a  (leople  are  not  generally  the  Icist 
wotvlorfiil,  but  the  reverse.  And  one  cannot,  thus, 
acquit  the  second  writer  of  a  ihn'ujn  in  enibellisii- 
Qg  his  uairative.     However,  this  is  not  the  place 
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to  argue  with  those  who  ueny  the  [wssiljiLty  cf  a 
miracle,  or  who  make  the  narration  of  niiraclei 
proof  sufficient  of  later  autliorship.  Into  this  erroi 
Knobel,  it  is  true,  has  not  fallen.  15y  adniittiiiL' 
some  of  the  plagues  into  his  Elohistic  catalogue,  he 
shows  that  he  is  at  least  free  from  the  dogmatic 
prejudices  of  critics  like  De  Wette  But  his  owr 
critical  tests  are  not  conclusive.  And  the  wav  in 
wiiich  he  cuts  verses  to  pieces,  as  in  viii.  11,  and 
xiii.  15,  10,  27',  where  it  suits  his  pui-jiose,  is  so 
completely  arbitrary,  and  results  so  evidently  from 
the  stern  constraint  of  a  theory,  that  his  labors  in 
this  direction  are  not  more  satisfactory  tlian  those 
of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  be  able  plausiiJy 
to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  supple- 
ment in  the 'book  of  Exotlus.  There  is  notliini;  in- 
deed forced  or  improbaijle  in  the  supjwsitlon,  cither 
that  Moses  himself  incorporated  in  his  memoirs 
ancient  tradition,  whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a 
writer  later  than  Moses  made  use  of  materials  lefl 
by  the  great  legislator  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
form.  There  is  an  occasional  abruptness  in  the 
narrative,  which  suggests  that  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the 
genealogy  vi.  l;5-27.  The  remarks  in  xi.  3,  xvi. 
35,  36  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  apprirent 
confusion  at  xi.  1-3  may  be  explained  by  regarding 
these  verses  as  parenthetical. 

A^'e  shall  give  re;isons  hereafter  for  concluding 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  prtsenl  f<frm  was  not 
altogether  the  work  of  Closes.  [I'entatkucii.J 
For  tlie  present  it  is  sullicient  to  remark,  that  even 
admitting  the  hand  of  an  editor  or  compiler  to  be 
visible  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  quite  impossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  the  documents  from  each 
other,  or  from  his  own  additions. 

C.  Credibiliiij.  —  Almost  e\ery  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  Exodus  h.as  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  question.  But  it  is  certain  that  alj 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  establish 
the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  A  comparison  with 
other  writers  and  an  examination  of  the  monuments 
confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  ma- 
terial statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  lor  instance, 
Manetho's  story  of  the  Hyksos,  questioiuable  as 
much  of  it  is,  and  ditl'ercntly  as  it  li;us  been  inter- 
preted by  different  writers,  points  at  least  to  some 
early  connection  between  the  Israelites  and  tlie 
ICgyptians,  and  is  corroborative  of  the  fact  implied 
in  the  I'entateuch  tliat,  .at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish 
sojourn,  Egypt  was  rulefi  by  a  foreign  dynasty. 
[EcviT.J  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  .strangers  from 
the  East  who  occupied  the  cistern  part  of  Lower 
I'lgypt.  And  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites 
had  become  a  numerous  and  formidable  jieople. 
Acconling  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  of  men  beside 
women  and  children  who  left  Egypt  was  0(X),000. 
This  woulil  give  for  the  wliolc  nation  about  two 
millions  .-xnd  a  half.  Tiierc  is  no  cloul)t  some  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  for  this  immense  increase,  if 
we  aup|Hise  (as  on  many  accounts  seems  probable) 
that  the  actual  residence  of  the  children  of  Israel 
was  only  215  years.  We  must  remember,  indeed, 
that  the  iiiiml)cr  who  went  into  Egy|>t  with  .lacob 
wxs  considenibly  more  th.an  "  threescore  and  ten 
souls"  [see  Cituo.NDi.oov] ;  we  nuist  also  takt 
into  account  tiie  extraordinary  fruit  fulness  of 
I'Lgypt"  (conceniing  which  all  writers  are  agreed), 

a  Ct  Strabo,  x*.  p.  878;  ArUtot  Hi*t.  A»im.  tH 
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tud  e«i«jcially  of  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Is- 
raelites dwelt.  Still  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
If  we  could  allow  430  years  for  the  increase  of  the 
nation  rather  than  any  shorter  period. 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses'  birth 
is  mythical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  account 
etvmologically  for  his  name.  But  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  places  it  far  above  the 
stories  of  liomulus,  Cyrus,  and  Semiraniis,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared  (Knobel,  p.  14).  And 
as  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  can  be 
very  Uttle  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian  (from  the  Copt. 
JULCU,  "water,"  and  5^1  or  (Jj  "to  take;" 
of.  Gesen.  Thes.  in  v.,  and  Knobel,  Comm.  in  loc); 
and  if  so,  the  author  has  either  played  upon  the 
name  or  is  mistaken  in  his  philology.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  wliole  story  is  nothing  but 
a  myth.  Philology  as  a  science  is  of  very  modern 
trrowth,  and  the  truth  of  history  does  not  stand  or 
fall  witli  the  explanation  of  etymologies.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  De  Wette's  olijectioa  to  the  ety- 
mology in  ii.  22. 

Other  olyections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind. 
Thus  Knobel  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the 
male  children  (i.  1-5  ff.)  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause the  object  of  the  king  was  not  to  destroy  the 
people,  but  to  make  use  of  them  as  skvcs.  To 
require  the  midwives  to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their 
own  people,  and  to  issue  an  injunction  that  every 
son  born  of  Israelitish  parents  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of  downright  madness 
of  which  he  thinks  the  king  would  not  be  guilty. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  the  midwiveo  were  He- 
brew, they  may  have  been  Egyptian;  and  kings, 
like  other  slave  owners,  may  act  contrary  to  their 
interest  in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  passions; 
indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of  King 
Bocchoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean  in  his 
land  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  (t/j.  Jusepk.  c. 
Apion.  i.  .34),  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan 
Helots  (Plutarch,  Lycury.  28).  He  objects  further 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  command 
with  the  number  of  the  Israelites  at  their  exodus. 
But  we  may  suppose  that  in  very  many  instances 
the  command  of  the  king  would  be  evaded,  and 
probably  it  did  not  long  continue  in  force. 

Again,  L>e  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses 
that  he  coubl  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to 
become  the  savior  of  his  people —  which,  as  Hiiver- 
nick  justly  remarks,  is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical 
decision. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  Egj-pt,  although  in  their 
intensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession  they  are 
clearly  supernatural.  Even  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  is  an  order  in  which  phj"sical  causes  are 
allowed  to  ojjerate.  The  corruption  of  the  river  is 
followed  by  the  plague  of  frogs.  From  tlie  dead 
frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and  flies,  from  these  came 
the  murrain  among  the  cattle  and  the  boils  on 
men,  and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  plagues  indeed,  though  of  course  in 
a  much  less  aggravated  form,  and  without  such 
succession,  are  actually  experienced  at  this  day  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  locusts  it  is  expressly 
remarked  that  "  before  them  were  no  such  locusts, 
•cither  after  them  shall  be  such."  j*nd  all  travel- 
lers in  Egypt  have  observed  swarms   of  locusts, 
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brought  generally  by  a  southwest  wind  (Decon 
however,  mentions  their  coming  witli  an  east  wind), 
and  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  lasl 
fact  agrees  also  with  our  nairative.  Lepsius  speak* 
of  being  in  a  "  regular  snow-drift  of  hcitsls,"  whict 
came  from  the  desert  in  Innidreds  of  thousands  to 
the  valley.  "  At  the  edge  of  tlie  fruitful  plain," 
he  says,  "  they  fell  down  in  showers."  And  this 
continued  for  six  days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights 
much  longer.  He  also  saw  liail  in  Egypt.  In 
.January  1843,  he  and  his  party  were  surprised  by 
a  storm.  "Suddenly,"  he  writes,  "  the  storm  grew 
to  a  tremendous  hmricane,  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in  such 
masses,  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night."  He 
notices,  too,  an  extraordinary  cattle  murrain 
"which  carried  off  40,0U0  head  of  cattle  "  {Letter* 
from  Ji<iypt,  Eng.  trans,  pp.  49,  27,  14). 

The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii.)  has 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also 
been  called  a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circum- 
stances are  not  historical,  it  is  said,  but  arise  out 
of  a  later  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
ceremony  and  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Moses 
'ilie  critics  rest  mainly  on  the  difierence  between 
the  directions  given  for  the  observance  of  this  tlic 
first,  and  those  given  for  subsecpient  passovers. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why,  ^considering  the  very 
remarkalile  circumstances  imder  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions  should 
not  then  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  different 
observance  for  the  future.     [Pashovkk.] 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Phai-aoh's  daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  the 
lower  orders  bathe  in  the  river.  ]5ut  Herodotus 
(ii.  35)  teUs  us  (what  we  learn  also  from  the  mon- 
uments) that  in  ancient  Egypt  the  women  were 
under  no  restraint,  but  apparently  Uved  more  in 
public  than  the  men.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
the  Egyptians  supposed  a  sovereign  virtue  to  exist 
in  the  Nile- waters.  The  wTiter  speaks  of  chariots 
and  "chosen  chariots"  (xiv.  7)  as  constituting  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptian  aniiy,  and  of 
tbs-  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  monuments 
amply  confirm  tliis  representation.  The  Pharaohs 
lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  arrries  con.sist 
entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots. 

Many  other  facts  have  been  disputed,  such  as 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  th<> 
manna,  &c.  But  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed 
[The  Exodus;  M.vnn.v;  The  Kkd  Si;a.] 

D.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  «k 
discussed  under  Pentateuch.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  Of  recent  exegetical  works  on  the  book  of 
Exodus  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Mecklen- 
burg, Scriptura  ac  Trru/itio,  Com.  perpet.  in  Pent. 
1839  ;  Heinemann.  Thoralh  Ametli,  die  fiinf 
Biicher  Mosis,  1853;  Laborde,  Commentaire  c/eo- 
(jruphique  sur  V Exode  et  les  N ombres,  1842; 
Herzheimer,  Schuschnn  Eduth,  Erkldrung  der 
fiinf  Backer  Mosis,  1853-56;  KaUsch,  7/w<.  ana 
Crit.  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  icith  a 
New  Translation,  Exodus,  1855;  Knobel,  in  the 
Kurz(jef.  exeget.  Handb.  zum  A.  T.,  'ol.  xii.. 
Exodus  u.  Leviticus  erklart,  1857 ;  Chr.  Words- 
worth, Holy  Bible  with  Notes,  vol.  i.,  Fivt  Booh 
of  Moses,  2d  ed.  1865;  Keil,  Bibl.  Kommentui 
iiber  dag  A.  T.  von  Keil  u.  Delilzsch,  ler  liaiwl 
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Genesis  u.  Eivdiis,  2te  Aufl.  1866 ;  J.  G.  Murphy, 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Exodus,  1866. 

T.  J.  C. 

EX'ODUS,  THE.  The  ohject  of  this  article 
is  to  give  a  comliined  view  of  the  results  stated  in 
the  various  articles  relatinj;  or  referring  to  the 
Exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  l'"gyi)t.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the 
chronological^  the  historical,  and  the  geographical 
aspect  of  the  event. 

1.  D  iti-.  —  The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  discussed 
under  CirisoxoLOCiY,  where  it  is  held  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  year  b.  c. 
16.j2.  The  historical  questions  connected  with  this 
iate  are  noticed  under  Egypt.     Hales  places  the 
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Exodus   It.  c.  1648,  Usher  a.  c.  1401,  and  liunaet 
H.  c.  i:J20. 

2.  History.  —  The  Exodus  is  a  great  turning 
point  in  IJiblical  history.  With  it  the  Patriarcha 
dispensation  ends  and  the  Law  begins,  and  with  it 
the  Israelites  cease  to  be  a  family  and  become  a 
nation.  It  is  therefore  important  to  observe  how 
the  previous  history  led  up  to  this  event.  The 
advancement  of  .Joseph,  and  the  placing  of  his 
kinsmen  in  what  was  to  a  pastoral  people,  at  least, 
"  the  best  of  the  land,"  yet,  as  far  as  possible,  apart 
from  Eg^-jitian  influence,  favored  the  nuiltiplyin<; 
of  the  Israelites  and  the  preservation  of  meir 
nationality.  The  subsequent  persecution  bound 
them  more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same  time 
loosened  the  hold   that  Egj^jt  had   gamed  upon 


Map  to  illustrate  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites. 


them.  It  was  thus  that  the  Israelites  were  ready, 
when  Moses  declared  his  mission,  to  go  forth  as  one 
man  from  the  Land  of  their  bondage.      [Jc)SKi'ii; 

MOSKK;    EfJYIM'.  I 

llie  hi.story  of  the  Exodus  iUelf  eommencp.s  with 
the  close  of  tliat  of  the  Ten  I'iagues  [1'i,A(;ui:s  ok 
EoYi-r].  In  the  niu'bt  in  which,  at  midnigiit,  tlie 
first  boil,  ivcre  slain  (l'",x.  xii  21J),  i'iiaraoli  uri^ed 
the  dei)arture  of  the  Israelites  (vv.  31,  32).  Tliej 
at  once  set  forth  from  Kam&sas  (vv.  37,  39^  \p- 
wrenliy  durint;  the  ninht  (ver.  42),  l)ut  .ow.uds 
aornii'g,  on  the  lOtli  day  of  the  first  month  (Num. 


xxxiii.  3).  They  made  three  journeys  and  encamped 
by  the  lied  Sea.  Here  I'liaraoh  overtook  them, 
and  the  great  miracle  occurred  l>y  which  they  were 
saved,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  army  were  de- 
stroyed. It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Pharaoh 
did  not  p<>rish  in  the  h'ed  Sea;  l>ut  not  only  does 
the   narnitive  seem   to  forbid   such   a  supposition 

I  (Ex.  xiv.  18,  23,  28),  but  it  is  ex|)ressly  contradicted 
in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  (ver.  15).  Recently  it  has  l)een  sug- 
gested that  the  Israelites  crossed  by  a  ford.  If, 
however,  their  safe  p.TSsage  could  thus  be  accounted 

I  for,  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  would  l)ecom« 
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n  yt?  extrat  rdinary  than  before.  Obviously  ordi- 
nary causes  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  former  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter, 
lint  even  were  it  so,  the  question  would  have  to  be 
asked  whether  the  occurrence  of  the  event  at  the 
tit  time  could  reasonably  be  considered  as  due  to 
such  ordinary  causes,  and  the  necessary  negative 
reply  would  show  the  fallacy  of  attempting  a  nat- 
uralistic explanation  of  the  event  on  account  of  the 
use  of  natural  means.  It  would  be  more  reasonable 
to  deny  the  event,  but  this  could  not  be  attempted 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  its 
occurrence. 

3.  Geogrnphy.  —  The  determination  of  the  route 
by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  Biblical  geography.  The 
following  points  must  be  settled  exactly  or  approx- 
imately :  the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
the  length  of  each  day's  march,  the  position  of  the 
first  station  (Rameses),  and  the  direction  of  the 
journey. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded  from  the 
Biblical  narrative  to  have  been  part  of  Egypt,  but 
not  of  what  was  then  held  to  be  Egypt  Proper.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  an  outer  eastern  province 
of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Israelites,  setting  out  from 
a  town  of  Goshen,  made  two  days'  journey  towards 
the  Red  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilderness,  a 
day's  journey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They  could 
only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now  called 
•.he  Wddi-t-Tumeyldt,  for  every  other  cultivated 
or  cultivable  tract  is  too  far  from  the  Red  Sea. 
Rameses,  as  we  shall  see,  must  have  lain  in  this 
valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in  part  at  least  to 
Goshen.  That  it  wholly  corresponded  to  that  region 
is  evident  from  its  being  marljedly  a  single  valley, 
and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  smaller  territory 
to  support  the  Israelites.     [Gosiikx.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of 
ferfch  day's  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had 
with  them  women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles 
daily;  at  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  they  fell 
far  short  of  this.  The  three  journeys  would  there- 
fore give  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  There 
seems,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have  been  a 
deflexion  from  a  direct  course,  so  that  we  cannot 
consider  the  whole  distance  from  the  starting-point, 
Rameses,  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  as  much 
more  than  al)Out  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line. 
Measuring  from  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  due  east  of  the  Wmli-t-Tuineyldt,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  places  the 
site  of  Rameses  near  the  mound  called  in  the  present 
day  EP Abbdseeyeh,  not  far  from  th~e  western  end 
of  the  valley.  That  the  Israelites  started  from  a 
place  in  this'  position  is  further  evident  from  the 
account  of  the  two  routes  that  lay  before  them: 
■'  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the 
people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  [by]  the  way  of 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  [was] 
near;  for  God  said.  Lest  peradventure  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to 
Egypt;  but  God  let  the  people  turn  to  the  way  of 
he  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea''  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  18). 

The  expression  used,  25*1,  does  not  necessarily 
mply  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  journey,  but 
may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead  the  Israelites  into 
Palestine  by  the  nearest  route,  but  took  them  about 
35-  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  \Vere  the  meaning 
•hat  the  people  tui/ied,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
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Rameses  to  have  been  beyond  the  valley  to  th« 
west,  and  this  would  probably  make  the  distance 
to  the  Red  Sea  too  great  for  the  time  occupied  ir 
traversing  it,  besides  overthrowing  the  reasonablt 
identification  of  the  Land  of  Goshen.  [RAJiESEa.] 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  started  from 
near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  aloiig 
which  lies  the  commencement  of  the  route  to  thp 
Philistine  territory. 

Rameses  is  evidently  the  Raamses  of  Ex.  i.  11 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  Land  of 
Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  possil)ly  a  part  of  it,  is 
called  the  land  of  Rameses  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11,  comp. 
4,  6.     [Ramesks;  Goshen.] 

After  the  first  day's  Journey  the  Israelites  en- 
camped at  Succoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20;  Num. 
xxxjii.  5,  6).  This  was  probably  a  mere  resting- 
place  of  caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  else  a 
town  named  from  one  of  the  two.  Such  names  as 
the  Scenae  Veteranorum  (which  has  been  rashly 
identified  with  Succoth),  and  the  Seen*  Maudrae 
of  the  Itineritry  of  Antoninus,  and  the  settlement 
of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  called  ra  'l.Tpari- 
TreSa  (Herod,  ii.  154),  may  be  compared  to  this. 
Obviously  such  a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identifica- 
tion.    [Succoth.] 

The  next  camping-place  was  Etham,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness "  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7).  The  cul- 
tivable land  now  extends  very  neai'ly  to  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  At  a  period 
when  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Asiatic  settlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  tract  was  under  cultivation.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  nlace  Etham  where  the  cultivable 
land  ceases,  near  the  Seba  Bidr,  or  Stvm  Wells, 
aljout  three  miles  from  the  western  side  of  the 
ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  The  Patumos  of  Herod- 
otus and  Strabo,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Thouni  or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Pithom  than 
the  Etham  of  Scripture.  [Pithom.]  It  is  too 
far  west  for  the  latter. 

After  leaving  Etham  the  direction  of  the  route 
chan^'ed.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pi-liahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
Therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  they  at  once 
turned,  although  they  may  have  done  so  later  ip 
the  march.  The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  il 
our  description  of  the  route  thus  far  be  correct,  for 
they  would  have  been  entangled  (ver.  3)  only  by 
turning  southward,  not  northward,  They  encamped 
for  the  night  by  the  sea,  probably  after  a  fuU  day's 
journey.  The  place  of  their  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  would  therefore  be  not  far 
from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  Ik  made 
in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum.  We  dc 
not  venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  narrative  with  modern  sites. 
Nothmg  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  Egyptian 
names,  and  their  positive  appropriation  to  such 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the  places. 
The  position  of  the  Israelite  encampment  was  be- 
fore or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  behind  which  was  Jligdol, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea. 
[BAAL-ZEniox.]  Pi-hahiroth  or  Hahiroth  is 
probably  the  name  of  a  natural  locality.  Tlie  sep- 
arable prefix  is  evidently  the  Egyptian  masculine 
article,  and  we  therefore   hold    the   name   to   b« 
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lig3-ptian  JaWonsky  proposed  the  Coptic  ety- 
iriology,   nj-^V'i-pCUT,  "t^e  place  where 

sedge  grows,"  which,  or  a  similar  name,  tlie  crit- 
ical sagacity  of  l'"resiiel  recognized  in  the  modern 
Ghuweijbtt^iUioos,  "the  bed  of  reeds."  We  can- 
not, however,  hold  that  the  Ghuweybet-ei-bous  in 
the  neigiiliorhood  where  we  place  tiie  passage  of  the 
sea  is  tlie  I'i-hahirotli  of  the  IJihle:  there  is  another 
fjhiiwey/jet-el-boos  near  Suez,  and  such  a  name 
would  of  coarse  depend  for  its  permanence  ujxm 
the  continuance  of  a  vegetation  subject  to  change. 
[Fi-TiAiiiuoTH.]  Migdol  appears  to  have  been  a 
conunon  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower.  [Mu;- 
IM)I..]  Jiual-zephon  we  take  to  have  had  a  similar 
meaning  to  that  of  Migdol.  [Baai.-zkpiion.] 
We  should  expect  therefore  that  the  encampment 
would  have  been  in  a  depression,  partly  marshy, 
having  on  either  hand  an  elevation  marked  by  a 
watch-tower. 

The  actual  pa.ssage  of  the  sea  forms  the  suly'ect 
of  another  article.  [Ri:u  Ska,  Pa.ssack  of.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  direction  was  from 
the  west  to  the  east  and  that  tlie  breadth  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian army  perisiied. 

^\'e  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  various  the- 
ories tliat  have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  route 
of  tlie  Israelites.  We  have  thoui;lit  it  enough  to 
state  all  tlic  j)oints  of  evidence  which  can,  in  our 
judgment,  learl  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It 
might,  however,  be  thought  neglectful  if  we  did  not 
allude  to  what  Prof,  l^psius  has  written  on  the 
subject.  He  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  geography  of  the  Exodus,  and 
attempts  l]Ut  one  identification  with  any  modern 
site  —  tliat  of  Itameses  with  tlie  ancient  Egyp- 
tii'ii  site  now  called  Abuo-Keslieyd,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  old  head  of  the  guli'.  The  argument  he 
adduces  for  this  identification  is  that  a  monolith  is 
;'ound  liere  representing  Kameses  II.  seated  l)etwe\;n 
the  gods  Turn  and  Ka,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
worshipped  at  the  place  which  must  have  borne  his 
name.  It  might  equally,  however,  have  been  called 
Pa-tum,  from  Tum,  and  have  corres])onded  in  ety- 
mology to  Patumos  or  else  Pithoni.  The  conclusion 
to  which  Prof.  I^psius  arri\es,  that  because  ,-l/>oo- 
Keshei/'l  is  Hameses,  therefore  the  Land  of  (Joshen 
must  have  been  within  the  ea,stcrn  part  of  Lower 
Egypt  below  Holiopolis,  is  singularly  illogical,  for 
Rameses  was  in  the  Land  of  tioshen,  and  not  20 
miles  east  of  it,  and  it  occupied  the  Israelites  more 
than  two  days  to  journey  from  it  to  the  Ped  Sea, 
which  makes  its  allocation  within  about  eight  miles 
of  tlie  scji  absurd.  Tiie  supposition  involves  there- 
fore a  doul)le  impossiliility. 

The  pre''c<liiii;  map  exiiibits  the  main  features 
of  the  (Auntry  in  wlii<'li  we  place  the  route  of  the 
Isnielites,  and  the  jilaces  referred  to  in  this  article. 
The  best  map  is  Linant'f,  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Pcrce- 
mtnt  de  I'  htlimi'  lie  Suez.  R.  S.  P. 

EXORCIST  {it,opKi(TTi)i  •■  exorcisia).  The 
verb  4^opKl((M)  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T.  and  once 
ill  (lie  LX.\.  version  of  the  O.  T.  In  both  cases 
it  ifl  used,  not  in  the  sense  of  exorcise,  but  a-s  a 
»ynonym  of  the  simple  verb  opKi^w,  lo  cluirt/e  with 

an  oath,  lo  ail/'we.  Conip.  (ien.  xxiv.  3  (y^StpH, 
A.  V.  "I  will  make  thee  swear")  with  37,  and 
Matt.  xxvi.  03  with  Mark  v.  7;  and  see  1  Thcs.'. 
*.  27  {ivopKiCw,  Larhin.  Tischend.).  The  coffnate 
Qoun,  however,  togetlicr  with  the  simple  verb,  is 
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found  once  (.-Vets  xix.  13)  with  reference  to  Un 
ejection  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  ixissessed  bj 
them  (cf.  4^6pKa>ats,  6pK6(u,  Joseiih.  Ant.  viii.  2, 
§  5).  The  use  of  tlie  term  exorcists  in  that  passag* 
as  the  designation  of  a  well-known  chi-ss  of  persons, 
to  which  the  individuals  mentioned  belonge<l,  con- 
firms what  we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the 
common  practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews. 
That  some,  at  least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to, 
but  possessed,  the  power  of  exorcising,  appears  by 
our  lx)rd's  admission  when  he  asks  the  I'liarisees, 
"  If  I  by  Beekebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do 
your  disciples  (viol)  cast  them  out?  "  (Matt.  xii. 
27.)  What  means  were  employed  by  real  exorcists 
we  are  not  informed.  Uavid,  by  playing  skillfully 
on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporary  dejiiirture  of  the 
evil  spirit  which  trouliled  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23). 
Justin  Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  Jew  successfully  exorcising  a 
devil,  by  employing  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  .tacob.  ('AAA'  el  &pa  f^opKlCoi 
Tts  v^uiv  Kara  rod  0(ou  'A^paa/j.  Koi  0eov  'IffaaK 
Kol  $eou  'laKco&,  tixois  viroTayriaiTai  [ti(  Saifi6- 
vtof],  Binl.  cum  Tryph.  c.  85,  p.  311,  C.  See 
also  Ajjol.  II.  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for 
Christianity  superior  but  not  necessarily  exclusive 
]jower  in  this  respect.  Compare  the  statements  of 
Iren.  adv.  Ihcrts.  ii.  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Grotius  on  JIatt.  xii.  27.)  But  Justin  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  .lewish  exorcists,  as  a  chiss,  had 
sunk  down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages  of 
the  heathen  ("HSrj  fievToi  ol  e|  ufiwu  iiropKtffTol 
rfj  Tfx^Vi  ^•'""■fp  'f '  ''"''  ^^"Ti),  xp'^M*'''"  f^opKi- 
^ovo'i  KOI  dufj.ia.iJ.acri  Kal  KaraSeff/xois  XP'''''''''"* 
fJ-Kov)-  ^^'ith  this  agrees  the  account  given  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2,  §  5)  of  an  exorcism  which 
he  saw  performed  by  ICleazar,  a  Jew,  in  the  [iresence 
of  A'espasian  and  his  .«ons,  though  the  virtue  of  the 
cure  is  attributed  to  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  to  the  use  of  a  root,  and  of  certain 
incantations  said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  him. 
It  was  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a 
mere  charm  or  s[)ell  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
13- IG). 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Matt.  x. 
8)  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-19),  and 
was,  according  to  his  promise  (Mark  xvi.  17),  ex- 
ercised by  believers  after  his  ascension  (.Vets  xvi. 
18);  but  to  the  Christian  niinvcle,  whether  as  per- 
formed by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  his  followers,  the 
N.  T.  WTit«rs  never  apply  the  terms  "exorcise" 
or  "exorcist."     [See  Dicmo.n;  Dk.momacs.] 

T.  T.  r. 

EXPIATION.     [Sacrikice.] 

*  EYE-SERVICE,  a  word  for  which  we  are 
indebte<l  to  our  English  translators  (found  in  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  Col.  iii.  22,  and  in  the  A.  V.,  both 
there  and  E|ih.  vi.  G).  P  is  their  rendering  of 
6<pda\ixo5ov\eia,  which  means,  service  jierformed 
only  as  it  were  under  the  master's  eye,  i.  c.  reluc- 
tant and  nicrccnaiy.  The  Greek  word  does  net 
occur  elsewhere.  H. 

*  E'ZAR  is  found  in  many  modem  edition! 
of  the  \.  y.  in  1  Chr.  i.  38  insteid  of  the  correct 
form  lizcr.     [E/.KU.]  A. 

EZ'BAI  [2syl.]  ("'aTS  [tJnck  or  sJorl,iyietT. ] 
\'A(o$ai;  [V.at.  AC^iSaG  Alex.  A0r,  EA.  Ai«/l» 
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Jomp.  'Aa-Pai']  Asbai),  father  of  Naarai,  who  was 
jne  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  37). 
In  the  parallel  hst  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  3b)  the  names 
»re  given  "  Faarai  the  Arbite,"  whicu  Kennicott 
decides  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  reading  in  Chron- 
iclea.  _  {DiBsertatiun,  &c.  p.  201).) 

EZ'BON  (12?^  [perh.  inclined,  Ges.]  :  0o(ro- 
/3aj/:  t'stbon).  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  one 
of  the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi. 
IS).     In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is  written 

^3TS  (A.  V.  Ozni),  probably  by  a  corruption  of 
the  text  of  very  early  date,  since  the  LXX.  have 
'A^fvi.  The  process  seems  to  have  been  the  acci- 
dental omission  of  the  D  in  the  first  instance  (as 
in  "1T57"'3M,  Abiezer  (Josh.  xvii.  2),  which  in 
Num.  xxvi.  is  written  "HTl^^S,  Jeezer),  and  then, 
when  "'U^S  was  no  longer  a  Hebrew  form,  the 
changing  it  into  "^pTM. 

2.  ["jSaV^*! :]  '■E.ae&iv,  [Vat.  S.i&wv,  Alex.] 
Affeficav-  [t'sbo7i].  Son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, according  to  1  Chr.  vii.  7.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  while  Ezbon  is  nowhere  eke  men- 
tioned among  the  sons  of  Bela,  or  Benjamin,  he 

appears  here  in  company  with  "^"^.^37,  Iri,  which 
is  not  a  Benjamite  family  either,  according  to  the 
other  lists,  but  which  is  found  in  company  with 
Ezbon  among  the  Gadite  families,  both   in  Gen. 

xlvi.  16  (Eri,  ^~!??)'  an'i  '^um.  xxvi.  16.  Were 
these  two  Gadite  families  incorporated  into  Ben- 
jamin after  the  slaughter  mentioned  .Judg.  xx.  ? 
Possibly  they  were  from  .Jabesh-Gilead  (comp.  xxi. 
12-14).  [Becheh.]  1  Chr.  vii.  2,  seems  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  census  as  ui  king  David's  time. 

A.  G.  H. 

EZECHI'AS  ('ECfcias:  [Vat.  E^eiaj:]  Ozicis). 
1.  1  Esdr.  ix.  14;  put  for  Jahazi.vh  in  Ezr. 
X.  15. 

2.  {Ezechins.)  2  Esdr.  vii.  40.     [Hezekiah.] 

EZECI'AS  ('ECe/cios:  Ezechias),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
4-3;  for  Hilkiah  in  the  parallel  passage,  Neh. 
viii.  4. 

EZEKI'AS  (ECeKias,  and  so  Codex  B  in  N. 
T. :  Ezechias),  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17,  22;  xlix.  4;  2 
Mace.  XV.  22;  Matt.  i.  9,  10.     [Hezekiah.] 

EZE'KIEL    (bSpT^^   i.  e.  Yechezkel,  for 

vM    p-^ni*,  God  will  strengthen,  or   from   "^^^r^ 

vSn,  the  strength  of  God:  'le^eKir}K'  Ezechid), 
one  of  the  four  greater  prophets.  There  have  been 
various  fancies  about  his  name;  according  to  Abar- 
banel  {Prvef.  in  Ezech.)  it  implies  "  one  who  nar- 
H.tes  the  might  of  God  to  be  displayed  in  the 
future,"  and  some  (as  ViUalpandus,  PrctJ'.  in  Ezech. 
p.  X.)  see  a  play  on  the  word  in  the  expressions 

^"^l?^n,  and  ■'pTn  (iii.  7,  8,  9),  whence  the 
^undless  conjecture  of  Sanctius  {Prolegom.  in 
Ezech.  p.  2,  n.  2)  that  the  name  was  given  him 
aubsequently  to  the  commencement  of  his  career 
(Carpzov,  Jntrod.  ad  Libr.  Bibl.  Ve^.Testam.  ii. 
part  iii.  ch.  v.).  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest 
aamed  Buzi,  respecting  whom  fresh  conjectures 
nave  been  recorded,  although  nothing  is  known 
%bout  him  (as  Archbp.  Newrome  observe*)  beyond 
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the  fact  that  he  must  have  given  his  son  a  caivfuf 
and  learned  education.  The  Rabbis  had  a  nik 
that  every  prophet  in  Scripture  was  also  the  SOE 
of  a  prophet,  and  hence  they  (as  K.  Dav.  Kimchi 
in  his  Commentary)  absurdly  identify  Buzi  with  • 
Jeremiah,  who  they  say  was  so  called,  because  he 
was  rejected  and  despised.  Another  tradition  makes 
Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Greg.  Naz.  Or. 
xlvii.),  and  Jerome  supposes  that  the  prophets 
being  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
interchanged  their  prophecies,  sei  ding  them  re- 
spectively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldita  for  mutual 
confirmation  and  encouragement,  that  the  Jews 
might  hear  as  it  were  a  stro)jhe  and  antistrophe  of 
warning  and  promise,  "  velut  ac  si  duo  cantores 
alter  ad  alterius  vocem  sese  componerent "  (Calvin, 
Comment,  ad  Ezech.  i.  2).  Although  it  was  only 
towards  quite  the  close  of  Jeremiah's  lengthened 
office  that  Ezekiel  received  his  commission,  yet 
these  suppositions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
internal  harmony  lietween  the  two  prophets,  in 
proof  of  which  Hiivemick  {hit  rod.  to  Ezech.)  quotes 
Ez.  xiii.  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii.  9  fT.,  and  Ez. 
xxxiv.  with  Jer.  xxxiii.  &c.  This  iimer  resemblance 
is  the  more  striking  from  the  otherwise  wide  dif- 
ference of  character  which  separates  the  two  proph- 
ets; for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  .Jeremiah  is  the 
reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective  spirit, 
while  Ezekiel,  in  that  age  when  true  prophecy  was 
so  rare  (Ez.  xii.  21;  Lam.  ii.  9),  "comes  forward 
with  all  abruptness  and  iron  consistency.  Has  he 
to  contend  wth  a  people  of  brazen  front  and  un- 
bending neck  ?  He  possesses  on  his  omi  part  an 
unbending  nature,  opposing  the  evil  with  an  un- 
flinching spirit  of  boldness,  with  words  full  of  con- 
suming fire"  (Hiiveniick's  Jntrod.  translated  by 
Rev.  F.  W.  Gotch  in  .Journal  of  S.  />.  i.  2-'3). 

Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  pro[)hetic  office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal 
history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his 
own  life,  and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect 
picture  by  the  colors  of  late  and  dubious  tradition. 
We  shall  mention  both  sources  of  information,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  this  general  caution  against 
the  latter.  He  was  taken  captive  (k  yrjS  "Sapripd 
(Isidor.  de  Mi.  et  Ob.  Sonet.  39;  l'",piphan.  de  \lt. 
et  Mort.  Prophet,  ix.  ap.  Carpzov.)  in  the  captivity 
(or  transmigration,  as  Jerome  more  accurately  pre- 
fers to  render  D^^vS,  i.  2)  of  Jehoiachin  (not  Je 
hoiachim  as  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  6,  §  3)  states,  prob- 
ably by  a  sUp  of  memory)  with  other  distinguished 
exiles  (2  K.  xxiv.  15),  eieven  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  [1.  c.)  says  that 
this  removal  happened  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
although  we  cannot  consider  the  assertion  to  be 
refuted  by  Hiivernick's  argument  from  the  matured, 
vigorous,  priestly  character  of  his  writings,  and  fee] 
still  less  incUned  to  say  that  he  had  "  undoubtedly  " 
exercised  for  some  considerable  time  the  function  of  a 
priest,  yet  the  statement  is  questionable,  because  it 
is  improbable  (as  Hiivemick  also  points  out)  that 
Ezekiel  long  survived  the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (xxix. 
17),  so  that  if  Josephus  be  correct  he  must  have  died 
very  young.  He  was  a  memljer  of  a  communitj 
of  Jewish  exiles  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar,  a  "river"  or  stream  of  Babylonia,  which 
is  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  Khabour,  but  which 
the  latest  investigators  suppose  to  be  the  Nahr 
Malcha  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Chk- 
BAB.]      The  actual  name  of   the  spot  where  h« 

resided   was  3^I2S   ViH   (acervus  novarwn.  fru 
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jum,  Vul-^.  fifrewpos  Kol  irfpirfKBov  (?)  LXX., 
'•the  hill  of  grief,"'  Syr.),  a  iiaiiie  which  Jerome,  as 
usual,  allegorizes.  It  is  thought  bj'  Michaelis  to 
DC  the  same  as  Thallaha  in  D'Aiiville's  map 
•  (Rosenuiiill.  Hclwl.  in  Kz.  iii.  15).  It  was  by  this 
river  "  in  the  hmd  of  the  Chalda'ans  "  tliat  God's 
message  first  reached  him  (i.  3);  the  Chaldee  ver- 
sion, however,  inter|K)lates  the  words  "  in  the  land 
[of  Israel:  and  again  a  second  time  he  spake  to 
him  in  the  land]  of  the  Chaldaeans,"  because  the 
Jews  had  a  notion  tliat  the  Shekinah  could  not 
overshatlow  a  prophet  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hence  IJ.  Jarclii  tliiiiks  that  ch.  xvii.  was  Ezekiel's 
first  prophecy,  and  was  uttered  before  the  Cap- 
tivity, a  view  which  he  supports  by  the  Hebrew 

idiom  HTI  H^H  (A.  V.  "came  expressly")  in  i. 
3.  K.  Kimchi,  howe\er,  makes  an  exception  to 
the  rule  in  case  the  prophecy  was  inspired  in  some 
pure  and  quiet  sjwt  like  a  river's  bank  (cf.  I's. 
cxxxvii.  1).  Mis  call  took  place  "in  the  fifth  year 
of  king  Jehoiacliin's  captivity"  b.  c.  595  (i.  2), 
"in  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  fourth  month."  The 
latter  expression  is  \ery  uncertain.  Most  com- 
mentators take  it  to  mean  the  ;j()th  year  of  his  age, 
the  recognized  [)eriod  for  assuming  full  priestly 
functions  (Xum.  iv.  2-3,  30).  Origen,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ, 
to  whom  also  •'  the  heavens  were  opened  "  when  he 
was  baptized  in  .Jordan.  But,  as  Pradus  argues, 
such  a  computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  sufficiently  important  or  well  known  as  a 
mark  of  genuineness,  and  would  require  some  more 
definite  addition.  The  Chald.  parajihrase  by  Jon. 
ben  Uzziel  has  —  "  30  years  after  Hilkiah  the  high- 
priest  liad  Riund  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  sanct- 
uary in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch  at  midnight 
after  the  setting  of  tiie  moon  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
&c.,  in  the  month  Tliamnuiz,  in  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month"  (cf.  2  K.  xxii.).  This  view  is  adopted 
oy  Jerome,  Ussher,  Hilveniick,  (tc;  but  liad  this 
been  a  recognized  era,  we  should  have  found  traces 
of  it  elsewhere,  whereas  even  I'^ekiel  never  refers 
to  it  again.  There  ai'e  similar  and  more  forcible 
objections  to  its  being  the  30th  year  from  the 
Jubilee,  as  llitzig  supjwses,  following  many  of  the 
eai'ly  commentators.  It  now  seems  generally  agreed 
that  it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new  era  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  began 
to  reign  n.  c.  025  (Kawlinson's  fhrvd.  i.  508). 
The  use  cf  this  C'li'il'let  efxich  is  the  more  appro- 
priate as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives 
a  Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.  Compare  the  notes 
of  time  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  vii.  1;  I'js.  vii.  7;  Neh.  ii. 
1,  V.  14  (Hosenmiiller,  Scliol.;  Poll  Si/nops.  in 
be.;  Scaliger,  f/e  emend.  Temp.  ProUyom.  p.  xii.). 
Ths  decision  of  the  qtiestion  is  the  less  important, 
because  in  all  other  places  Iv.ekiel  dates  from  the 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20, 
et  pasAim).  We  learn  from  an  incidental  allusion 
(xxiv.  18)  —  the  only  reference  which  he  makes  to 
bin  personal  history  —  that  he  was  married,  and  had 
a  house  (viii.  1 )  in  his  jilace  of  exile,  and  lost  his 
wife  l)y  a  suilden  and  unforeseen  stroke.  He  lived 
in  the  hiu'hest  consideration  among  his  companions 
ill  exile,  and  their  ehlcrs  consulted  him  on  all  occa- 
lions  (viii.  1,  xi.  25,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  &c.),  because  in 


o  •  Tills  writer  la  now  generally  amigned  to  the 
second  century  b.  c.  Set-  Siiilth'n  Diet,  of  Grrrk  ami 
Rotriaii  /jrVii.T.,  art.  Ei'/t/>/iM,  and  B<'mhnrdy'«  (iruntl- 
rtti    a.   (rrierh.   Liltralur.  11.   Abtli.    Ij.    pp.   66,   72    IT. 
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liis  United  offices  of  priest  and  prophet  he  was  a 
living  witness  to  "  them  of  the  Captivity  "  that  God 
had  not  abandoned  them.  Yitringa  even  says  (rf« 
Sijnfif/.  Wt.  p.  332)  that  "in  a'dibus  suis  ut  in 
schola  (piadam  publicu  conventus  institueliat,  ibique 
coram  Irequenti  concione  divinam  inter|)retabatui 
voluntatem  oratione  facunda"  (quoted  by  Haver- 
nick).  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  Theo- 
doret's  supixisition  that  he  was  a  Nazarite.  The 
last  date  he  mentions  is  the  27th  year  of  the  Cap- 
ti\-ity  (xxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  j)art  of  which  period 
Uaiiiel  was  probably  living,  and  already  famous 
(Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  Tradition  ascribes  various 
miracles  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  escaping  from  his 
enemies  by  walking  dry-shod  across  the  Chebar; 
feeding  the  famished  people  with  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  <tc.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prince  {?  i 
i^yovfifvos  Tov  AooD,  called  in  the  llonian  niartyr- 
ology  for  vi.  Id.  Apr.  "Judex  populi."  Carpzov, 
Introd.  1.  c.),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry; 
and  to  have  been  buried  in  a  airriKaiov  StirKovy, 
the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  (I'-jjiphan.  </e  I'll,  et  Murt.  Prophet.). 
The  tomb,  said  to  have  lieen  built  by  Jehoiaehin, 
was  shown  a  few  days'  journey  from  Bagdad  (Me- 
nasse  ben  Israel,  (It  Ihsur.  Mart.  p.  23),  and  was 
called  "  habitaculum  elegantia?."  A  lamp  was  kept 
there  continually  buniing,  and  the  autograph  copy 
of  the  prophecies  was  said  to  be  there  preserved. 
The  tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  and 
fully  described  in  the  ItiiKvary  of  B.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (Ilottinger,  Tins.  Phil.  II.  i.  3;  Lippi  He- 
bruici,  p.  82).  A  curious  conjecture  (discredited 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {i^tium.  i.),  but  consid- 
ered not  ini])o.ssible  by  Selden  {Syntiiym.  de  Dili 
Hyr.  ii.  p.  120),  Meyer,  and  others,  identifies  him 
with  "  Nazaratus  the  Assyrian,"  the  teacher  of 
Pythagoras.  AVe  need  hardly  mention  the  ridicu- 
lous suppositions  that  he  is  identical  with  Zoroaster, 
or  with  the  'E^exirjAos  6  raiv  'lovSaiKoiv  Toaytfi- 
Sio)*'  noiTiTrii  ((  leni.  Alex.  Uliom.  i.  [23];  Euseb. 
Pr<ep.  EvdiKj.  ix.  28,  29)  who  wrote  a  jilay  on  the 
Exodus,  called  'ILi^ayoiyi)  (Kabrieius,  liibl.  Grcec. 
ii.  19).  This  Ezckiel  lived  u.  c.  40  (Sixt.  Sen. 
Bibl.  Saticl.  iv.  235)." 

But,  as  Hiivernick  remarks,  "by  the  side  of  the 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  in- 
ternal life  a]ipear  so  much  the  richer."  We  have 
already  noticed  his  stern  and  infiexil)Ie  energy  of 
will  and  character;  .and  we  also  observe  a  devoted 
adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  n.ational 
reUgion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmoiwlite,  but  disphvs 
everywhere  the  pecidiar  tendencies  of  a  Hebrew 
educated  under  Levitical  training.  The  priestly 
bias  is  always  visible,  especially  in  chaps,  viii.-xi., 
xl.-xlviii.,  and  in  iv.  13  AT.,  xx.  12  H'.,  xxi.  8,  4c. 
It  is  strange  of  De  Wette  and  Gesenius  to  attrib- 
ute this  to  a  "contracted  spirituality,"  and  of 
Ewald  to  see  in  it  "  a  one-sided  conception  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  obtained  merely  from  books  and 
traditions,"  and  "a  dejiressionof  spirit  ( !)enli."Uice<l 
liy  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
l>on<lage  of  the  people"  (Hiivernick's  /iitr(i</.\  It 
wa.s  surely  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  iovalty 
to  a  system  whose  partial  susj^nsion  he  lioth  pre- 


ThB  poi'm,  I'llitcil  liy  Diibncr,  hna  liecn  puliliKliml  bj 
Dldot  in  Hn  iiimcndix  to  \V8(rner"»  eJitiou  of  the  Kni^ 
uii-ntii  of  Ku'-iiliien  O'"""'",  1840).  A. 
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iicted  and  survived,  which  cheered  the  exiles  with 
the  confidence  of  his  hopes  in  the  future,  and  tended 
to  preserve  their  decaying  nationality.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Newman  is  even  more  contemptuous  than  the  Ger- 
man critics.  "The  writings  of  Kzekiel,"  he  says 
(Heb.  Monarchy^  p.  330,  2d  ed.),  "  painfully  show 
the  growth  of  what  is  merely  visionary,  and  an  in- 
creasing value  of  hard  sacerdotalism;  "  and  he 
speaks  of  the  "heavy  mateiialism "  of  Ezekiel's 
temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  (tc,  as  "tedious 
and  unedifying  as  Leviticus  itself."  His  own  re- 
mark that  Ezekiel's  predictions  "  so  kept  ahve  on 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  a  beUef  in  certain 
return  from  captivity,  as  to  have  exceedingly  con- 
duced towards  the  result,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  such  criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheer- 
fully to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except, 
indeed,  ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  he  shrinks 
with  characteristic  loathing,  iv.  14),  if  thereby  he 
may  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv., 
xxiv.  1.5,  16,  &c.),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix. 
8,  xi.  13).  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst,  in  one  single  expression, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  prophet ;  and  while 
even  then  his  obedience  is  unwavering,  yet  the  in- 
expressible depth  of  submissive  pathos  in  the  brief 
words  which  tell  how  in  one  day  "  the  desire  of  his 
eyes  was  taken  from  him"  (xxiv.  15-18),  shows 
what  well-springs  of  the  tenderest  human  emotion 
were  concealed  under  his  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  every  form  of  sin. 

His  predictions  are  marvellously  varied.  He  has 
instances  of  visions  (viii.-xi.),  sjTubolical  actions 
(as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.),  parables  (as  xvii.), 
proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii.  1  ff'.),  poems  (as  six.), 
allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (as  \i., 
vii.,  xs.  (fcc),  "  tantaque  ubertate  et  figurarum  va- 
riatione  floret  ut  unus  omnes  prophetic!  sermonis 
numeros  ac  niodos  explevisse,  jure  suo  sit  dicendus  " 
(Carpzov,  Introd.  ii.  pt.  iii.  5).  It  is  therefore  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  plagiarism,  as  is  done  by 
Michaelis  and  others,  although  no  doubt  his  lan- 
guage (in  which  several  Ararllaisms  and  aira^  Ke- 
ySfj-eva  also  occur)  is  colored  largely  both  by  the 
Pentateuch  and  by  the  \vritings  of  Jeremiah.  His 
style  is  characterized  by  "  numberless  particular- 
isms," as  may  be  clearly  observed  by  contrasting 
his  prophecy  against  Tjxe  (xxviii.)  with  that  of 
Isaiah  (xxiii.)  (Fairbairn's  Eztkiel).  Grotius  (in 
Critici  Sncri,  iv.  8)  compares  him  to  Homer  for 
his  knowledge,  especially  of  architecture,  from  which 
he  repeatedly  draws  his  illustrations;  and  Witsius 
{Afisc.  Sacr.  i.  2-13)  says,  that  besides  his  "incom- 
parabile  donum  prophetiee,"  he  deserves  high  lit- 
erary reputation  for  the  learning  and  beauty  of  his 
style.  Slichaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  dispar- 
aging, and  Lowth  (referring  to  the  diffliseness  of 
his  details)  says  "  he  is  oftener  to  be  classed  with 
the  orators  than  the  poets."  Few  will  agree  with 
.\rchbishop  Newcome's  depreciation  of  such  re- 
marks on  the  ground  (apparently)  that  even  the 
iintjuaqt  of  a  sacred  ^vriter  is  a  matter  of  inspira- 
tion; for  it  is  clear  that  inspiration  in  no  way 
supersedes  the  individuaUties  of  the  divine  messen- 
ger. Ewald  {Die  Proph.  cks  Alien  Buiulea,  ii. 
212),  though  not  enthusiastic,  admits  that  •'  simply 
as  a  writer  he  shows  great  excellences,  particularly 
in  this  dismal  period,"  and  he  points  out  his  "  even- 
ness and  repoie"  of  style,  to  which  we  suppose 
Iwrne  alludes  '^ueu   tie  says,  ••  ^ermo  ejus  nee 
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satis  disertus  nee  admodum  rusticus,  scd  ex  utrjqae 
genere  medie  temperatus "  (Pnef.  hi  F.zi'ch.). 
Hiivernick  seems  to  us  too  strong  in  saying  that 
"the  glow  of  the  divine  indignation,  the  niiirhty 
rushing  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  holy  majesty 
of  Jehovah,  as  the  seer  beheld  it,  are  remarkably 
reflected  in  his  writings.  .  .  .  The  loft}  action,  the 
torrent  of  his  eloquence  .  .  .  rests  on  this  com- 
bination of  power  and  consistency,  the  one  as  un- 
wearied as  the  other  is  imposing."  Among  the 
most  splendid  passages  are  chapter  i.  (called  by  the 

Rabbis  n33~1S2),  the  prophecy  agamst  Tyrus 
(xxvi.-xx^iii. ),  that  against  Assyria,  "the  noblest 
monument  of  eastern  history"  (xxxi.),  and  ch. 
viii.,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Temple- 
porch,  — 

"  When,  by  the  vision  led. 
His  eve  suiTsyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah."  —  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i. 

Certain  phrases  constantly  recur  in  his  writings,  as 
"  Son  of  Man,"  "  They  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,"  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me," 
"  Set  thy  face  against,"  &c. 

The  depth  of  his  viatter,  and  the  marvellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasionally  ob- 
scure.   Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the  Jews 

among  the  Vf22  (treasures),  those  portions  of 
Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis, 
and  the  Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  tUl 
the  age  of  30  (Jer.  Ep.  nd  Eustoch. ;  Orig.  Proem. 
Homil.  iv.  in  Cnntic. ;  Hottinger,  TlieA.  Phil.  ii. 
1,  3).  Hence  Jerome  compares  the  "  inextricabdia 
error"  of  his  writings  to  Virgil's  labyrinth  ("Oce- 
anus  Scripturarum ,  mysteriorumque  Dei  laby- 
rinthus"),  and  also  to  the  catacombs.  The  Jews 
classed  him  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  prophets. 
Gregory  Xaz.  {Or.  23)  calls  him  6  irpo(p-r)T<j)V  6av- 
fxaaidiraTos  Ka\  uxf/rjKdraTOS,  and  again  d  tup 
fXiya\<jov  eTTOTTTrjs  Koi  i^riyr]T7)s  /xv(TTr]pio,i'.  Isi- 
dore {de  ]'i/.  ti  Ob.  S.-dict.  3J)  makes  him  a  t^'pe 
of  Christ  from  the  title  "Son  of  Man,"  but  that 
is  equally  apphed  to  Daniel  (viii.  17).  Other  sim- 
ilar testimonies  are  quoted  by  Carjjzov  {fntrod.  ii. 
193  ff.).  The  Sanhedrim  is  said  to  have  hesitated 
long  whether  hi^s  book  should  form  part  of  the 
canon,  from  the  occasional  obscurity,  and  from  the 
supposed  contradiction  of  xviii.  20  to  Ex.  sx.  5, 
xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  xxxii.  18.  But  in  point  of  fact 
these  apparent  oppositions  are  the  mere  expression 
of  truths  complementary  to  each  other,  as  !Moses 
himself  might  have  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv.  16). 
Although  generally  speaking  comments  on  this 
book  were  forbidden,  a  certain  K.  Nananias  under- 
took to  reconcile  the  supposed  differences.  (Spinoza, 
Tract.  Theol.  Polit.  ii.  27,  partly  from  these  con- 
siderations, infers  that  the  present  book  i^  made 
up  of  mere  OTroo-yuocr/iaTJo,  but  his  argument  from 
its  commencing  with  a  "^j  and  from  the  expression 
in  i.  3  above  alluded  to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  there 
has  been  no  rerd  dispute,  although  a  few  rash  critics 
(as  Oeder,  Vogel,  and  Corrodi)  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  last  chapters,  even  suggesting  that 
they  might  have  been  written  by  a  Samaritan, 
*o  incite  the  Jews  to  suffer  the  coi  peration  in  re- 
building the  Temple.  There  is  hardly  a  shadow 
of  argument  in  favor  of  this  view,  and  absolutely 
none  to  support  the  anonymous  olijections  in  the 
Monthly  Mi'ymine  for  1798  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  other  chapters,  which   never  would   have 
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attracted  any  notice  had  not  .lahn  taken  the  super- 
duous  trouMu  to  answer  them.  The  S|)ecific  nature 
of  borne  of  liis  predictions  (xii.  12,  xxvii.  G,  &c.; 
an  the  former  passivge  and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  .ler.  xxxii.  4,  see  Joscpli.  Ant.  x.  8,  §  2)  is 
also  in  a  very  uniiistorical  maimer  made  a  ground 
for  iinpuj;nii)g  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
lizekiel  by  Zunz  and  others.  Tliis  style  of  crit- 
icism is  very  much  on  the  increase,  and  we  have 
bad  some  audacious  instances  of  it  lately ;  but 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  prophets  deal  far 
more  in  external  principles  than  specific  announce- 
ments, yet  ndinv  .sliow  of  argument  must  l)e  ad- 
luced  before  we  settle  the  date  of  a  sacred  book  as 
necessarily  subsequent  to  an  event  which  it  prof  i^gses 
to  foretell. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  of 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  turning- 
point;  cha[)ters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictions  de- 
livered before  that  event,  and  xxv.-xlviii.  after  it, 
as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i.-xxxii. 
are  mainly  occupied  with  correction,  denunciation, 
and  reproof,  while  the  remainder  deal  chieHy  in 
consolation  and  promise.  A  parenthetical  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv. -xxxii.)  contains  a 
group  of  prophecies  against  stvtn  foreign  nations, 
the  septenary  arrangement  being  ajiparently  (as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture)  intentional  (see  an  art.  on 
this  sui'ject  in  the  ./mtriiid  iif'  Sncr.  1/iterature). 
De  Wette,  Carpzov,  <fec.,  have  adopted  various  ways 
of  grouping  the  prophecies,  but  the  liest  synopsis  is 
that  of  Iliivernick,  who  divides  the  book  into  nine 
sections  distinguished  by  their  superscriptions,  as 
follows:  I.  ICzekiel's  call,  i.-iii.  15.  II.  The  rjcn- 
enil  carrying  out  of  the  commission,  iii.  l(>-vii. 
in.  The  rejection  of  the  people,  because  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi.  IV.  The  sins  of  the 
age  rebuked  in  detail,  xii.-xix.  V.  The  nature  of 
the.judiimeiit,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it,  xx.- 
xxiii.  VI.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing 
punishment,  xxiv.  A'll.  God's  judgment  de- 
nounced on  seven  heathen  nations  (Amnion,  xxv. 
1-7;  Moab,  8-1 4;  the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyre, 
xxvi.-xxviii.  Iii;  Sidon,  20-24;  EgJ'pt,  xxix.- 
xxxii.)'  V'lII.  I'rophecies,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  future  condition  of 
Lsrael,  xxxiii.-xxxix.  IX.  The  glorious  consum- 
matipn,  xl.-xlviii. 

Chronological  order  is  followed  throughout  (the 
date  of  the  pi-ediction  being  constantly  referred  to), 
except  in  the  section  devoted  to  pro[)hecies  against 
heathen  nations  (xxix.-xxxii.),  where  it  is  several 
times  aliandoned  (xxix.  17;  cf.  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  1), 
80  that  in  the  i)rediction  against  l'«gypt,  one  uttered 
in  tlie  27th  year  of  the  (Captivity  is  inserted  be- 
tween two  uttered  in  the  10th  and  11th  years. 
Hence  Jalni  supjioses  a  purely  "  accidental  "  order, 
which  Tlichhorn  expands  into  an  economical  ar- 
rangement of  the  sej)arate  scrolls  on  which  the 
prophecies  were  written.  Hut  there  is  no  necessity 
to  resort  to  such  arliitrary  hypotheses.  The  gen- 
eral unity  of  suljject  in  the  arrangement  is  obvious, 
and  Jerome  (aithougii  he  assumes  some  mystery  in 
the  violation  of  chronology  throughout  the  warn- 
ings addressed  to  I'haraoh)  con-ectly  remarks,  "in 
prrjidietis  nci|uaquam  historiic  ordo  servatur;  neque 
enim  narnuit  pralerita  set!  futuni  prommtiant, 
prout  voluntas  Spiritus  Sancti  fuerit"  {O'inm.  in 
Ezech.  xxix.  17,  where  he  es])ccially  adduces  the 
9i8tnncc  of  Ji-reminh).  Kosenm idler  (MinUa  in 
Vk.)  thihls  that  the  chiihi'h  of  the  destruction  of 
tgypt  are  put  together  (x.\ix.  2-21),  and  then  the 
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actual   nature  of  that  predicted  judgment  u  ae 
scribed. 

Josephus  {Ant.  x.  5)  has  the  following  passage 
ov  ix6vov  5*  ouTos  (Jeremiah)  irpoiOi<nn(Tf  ravra, 
iWa  /col  6  Trpo<f>riTris  'Ie{,'«Afi7)Aos,  [hs]  irpiiroi 
irfpL  Tovroiv  Zvo  ^t0\ia  yfjd\f/as  KaT(\nrfv.  Thfc 
undoubted  meaning  seems  to  be  that  Jizdrnl  (al- 
though Eichhorn  on  various  grounds  applies  the 
word  to  Jeremiah)  left  tu-o  books  of  prophecy: 
which  is  also  stated  by  Zonarxs,  and  the  Latin 
translation  of  Athanasius,  where,  after  mentioning 
other  lost  books,  and  two  of  Ezekiel,  the  writer 
continues,  "nunc  vero  jam  unum  duntaxat  inveniri 
scimus.  Itaque  ha?c  onmia  per  inipiorum  Juda-- 
orum  amentiani  et  incuriam  periisse  nianifestum 
est"  (Synops.  p.  136,  but  the  passage  does  not 
occur  in  the  Greek).  In  confirmation  of  this  view 
(which  is  held  by  Maldonatus  and  others)  we  have 
a  passage  quoted  in  Clem.  .Alex.  Qiiis  (lirts  salv.  40, 
eV  w  evpw  at  eV  aur^  Ka\  KpLvw  ae,  and  again  t«- 
TOKiv  /col  ov  rfTOKiVi^r\(T\v  7}  ypacpij  (Id.  Strom. 
vii.  10);  a  prophecy  also  mentioned,  as  alluding 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  Tertullian,  who  says,  "  l.e- 
gimus  apud  Ezechielem  de  vacca  ilia  (jUie  peperit 
et  non  peperit"  {De  Cam.  Christi,  23,  cf  Epiphan. 
J/cercs.  XXX.  30.  The  attempt  to  refer  it  by  an 
error  of  memory  to  Job  xxi.  10,  seems  a  failure). 
Tliat  these  passages  (quoted  by  Eabricius,  OhI. 
Pgetuk-pi</r.  Vet.  Test.  num.  221)  can  come  from 
a  lost  (/enuine  book  is  extremely  im])robable,  since 
we  know  from  Philo  and  Justin  ^lartyr  the  ex- 
traordinary care  with  which  the  Jews  guarded  the 
\6yta  (wura.  They  may  indeed  come  from  a  lost 
(ipiicri/j'litd  book,  although  we  find  no  other  trace 
of  its  existence  (Sixtus  Sen.  Bihl.  S(nict.  ii.  p.  01 ). 
l.e  jMoyne  ( I'cc.  Sncra,  ii.  332  ff.)  thinks  that 
they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  collection  of  tra- 
ditionary Jewish  apophtliegms  called  Puke  Abotli, 
or  "chapters  of  the  fathers."  Just  in  the  same 
way  we  find  certain  &ypacpa  SSjfiara  attributed  to 
our  Lord  by  the  Fathers,  and  even  by  the  Ajjostles 
(Acts  XX.  35),  on  which  see  a  monograph  by 
Kuinoel.  The  simplest  supposition  alwut  the  pas- 
sage in  Josephus  is  either  to  assume  that  he  is  in 
error,  or  to  admit  a  former  division  of  Ezekiel  into 
two  books,  possibly  at  ch.  xl.  l.e  Moyne  adopts 
the  latter  view,  and  supports  it  by  analogous  ca-ses. 
There  is  nothing  wiiich  militates  .against  it  in  the 
fact  that  Josejihus  mentions  Svo  /xova  /col  tlKcai 
)3ij8Afo  (c.  Apion.  i.  22)  a.s  Ibrmins  the  canon. 

There  are  no  direct  quotations  from  I'.zekicl  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Apocalyp.se  there 
are  many  parallels  and  obvious  allusions  to  the 
later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.).  We  cannot  now  enter 
jnto  the  ditliculties  of  these  or  other  chapters  (for 
which  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the  connnentaries 
mentioned  below);  but  we  will  enumerate,  follow- 
ing Eairl)airn,  the  four  main  lines  of  inter])rcta- 
tion,  namely,  (1.)  The  Historico-literul,  adopted 
by  Villalpandus,  (Jrotius,  l.owth,  Ac,  who  make 
them  a  prosaic  description  intended  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  Solomon's  Temj)le.  (2.)  The  llistor- 
ico-ideal  (of  Eichhorn,  Dathe.  Ac),  which  -e<luce8 
them  '•  to  a  sort  tif  vague  and  well-meaning  an- 
nouncement of  future  good."  (3.)  The  Jewish- 
carnal  (of  l.ighlfoot,  Hofmann,  Ac),  which  main- 
tains that  their  outline  was  actually  adojitcd  by  the 
exiles.  (4.)  The  Christian-spiritual  (or  Messianic), 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin.  Cocccius.  and  most 
modern  commentators,  which  makes  theni  "  • 
gmiid  coniplirated  .symbol  of  what  the  jfotxl  (iod  Imd 
iu  reserve  lor  his  church."'     Koscuuialler,  who  dis- 
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approves  alike  of  the  literalism  of  Grotius,  and  the 
arbitrary,  ambiguous  allegorizing  of  others,  remarks 
{Schol.  in  xxviii.  26),  "Nobis  quiclem  oleum  et 
operam  perdere  videntur,  qui  hujusniodi  oracula  ad 
certos  eventus  referre  student,  aut  poetica  orna- 
menta  ad  factorum  fidem  explorant."  Other  proph- 
ecies of  a  general  ]\Iessiauic  character  are  xxxiv. 
11-19,  and  xxxvi.-xxxix. 

The  chief  commentators  on  this  "  most  neglected 
of  the  prophets"  are,  among  the  fathers,  Origen, 
Jerome  (Comment,  in  Ezech.  LI.  xiv.),  and  Theo- 
doret ;  among  the  Jews,  Rabbis  Dav.  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel;  of  the  Reformers,  Oecolampadius  and 
Calvin ;  and  of  the  Romanists,  Pi-adus  and  Villal- 
pandus  (Rome,  15!J6  [-1604,  in  3  vols,  fob,  "  opus 
niultifaria  eruditione  refertum  et  ad  antiquitatis 
studium  utilissimum,"  Rosenm.]).  ]\Iore  modern 
commentaries  are  those  of  Starck  (1731),  Venema 
(1790),  Newcome  [1788],  W.  Greenhill  [Lond. 
1G45-62  5  vols.  4to,  reprinted  1829],  Fairbairn 
[3d  ed.  Edinb.  1862],  Henderson  [18-55],  Hiiver- 
nick  (Com.m.  iiber  Ezechiel  [Erlang.  1843]),  Hit- 
Eig  {her  Prophet  Eetcldel  erkldrt  [Leipz.  1847, 
lief.  viii.  of  the  Kurzrjef.  exerj.  Ilandb.  zum  A. 
T.'\).     [Jehezekfx.]  F.  W.  F. 

*  As  the  topograph)'  and  the  monumental  sculpt- 
iires  and  inscriptions  of  Babylon  have  become  bet- 
ter known  in  our  own  day,  it  is  seen  how  fully  the 
characteristics  of  Ezekiel's  writings  agree  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  time. 
The  imagery  and  symbology  in  particular,  under 
which  his  visions  are  set  before  us,  are  largely  de- 
rived from  Babylonian  rather  than  Hebrew  sources. 
The  costume  of  his  thoughts  shows,  in  the  words 
of  Stanley,  that  "  he  had  wandered  through  the  vast 
halls  of  Assyrian  mommients,  and  there  gazed  on  all 
that  Assyrian  monuments  have  disclosed  to  us  of 
human  dignity  and  brute  strength  comljined,  — the 
eagle-winged  lion,  human-headed  buU  (Layard, 
Niii.  &  Bab.  pp.  448,  464).  These  complicated 
forms  supplied  the  vehicle  of  the  sublime  truths 
that  dawned  upon  him  from  amidst  the  mystic 
wheels,  the  sapphire  throne,  the  amber  fire,  and 
the  rainbow  brightness.  It  is  the  last  glimpse  of 
these  gigantic  emblems,  which  vanished  ui  the 
prophet's  lifetime,  only  to  reappear  in  our  own  age 
from  the  ruins  of  the  long-lost  Nineveh  "  {.letcish 
Church,  ii.  623  ff.).  In  illustration  of  this  trait 
of  the  prophet's  style,  see  also  Dean  Milman's  His- 
tory of  the  Jeus,  i.  455  (Amer.  ed.),  and  Herzfeld, 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  i.  206.  But  nearly 
all  interpreters  recognize  one  signal  exception  to 
this  view  of  the  origin  of  Ezekiel's  imagery.  The 
scenery  under  which  he  so  graphically  describes  the 
new  spiritual  temple  which  in  the  latter  days  God 
was  to  rear  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  for  the  as- 
Bemblage  and  worship  of  all  nations,  and  the  river 
with  its  healing  waters  which  wa.s  to  flow  out  of  it 
to  fertilize  the  whole  earth,  and  convert  its  moral 
wastes  into  a  garden  full  of  the  fruits  of  holiness, 
and  peace,  and  happiness,  is  undoubtedly  founded 
on  his  famiUarity  with  the  structure  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  hidden  springs  of  the  sacred 
mount,  sending  forth  their  waters  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  and  thence  onward  over  its  rocky 
bed  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  and  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  530-53.5)  has 
some  extended  remarks  on  this  parabolic  represen- 
tation. There  is  a  special  essay  on  it  by  VV.  Neu- 
mann, i)^e  Wasser  des  Lebens.  Kin  exey.  Versuch 
iiA.  Eztch.  xlvii.  1-12  (Berl.  1848). 

The  number  of  symbolic  acts  which  Elzekiel  rep- 
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resents  as  performed  by  himself  or  others,  consti- 
tutes a  peculiar  feature  of  his  work  (see  iv. ;  v.  1 
ff.;  xii.  3  ff.;  xxiv.  3  ff.;  xxxvii.  IG  ff.).  Bleek 
reminds  us  of  an  import.ant  rule  of  interpretation 
in  regard  to  many  of  these  acts,  which  is  that  they 
are  not  to  be  understood  by  us  as  having  been  lit- 
erally performed  by  the  prophet  before  the  eyes  of 
others,  but  are  described  in  this  manner  only  as  a 
more  forcible  rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  messages 
or  teachings  which  the  propliet  was  sent  to  announce 
(Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  p.  514  ff. ).  We  must  certainly 
take  this  view  of  some  of  these  acts ;  for  their  char- 
acter is  such  that  they  could  not  have  been  witnessed 
by  those  for  whom  the  prophecies  were  designed, 
or  have  been  brought  to  their  knowledge  in  any 
other  way  than  by  report  (e.  g.  iv.  4-6;  v.  1-4; 
xii.  3  tf.,  &c.).  In  some  instances  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult in  this  prophet,  or  in  other  prophets,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  scenic  and  the  rhetorica'  »}mboUsin 
from  each  other. 

Baumgarten's  article  on  Ezekiel  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyk.  iv.  296-304,  furnishes  a  good  outline 
of  the  plan  and  contents  of  this  neglected  book 
There  is  a  translation  of  Hiivernick's  Introduction 
in  the  Bibl.  Saci'a  for  Aug.  1848.  To  the  com  ■ 
mentators  already  mentioned  may  be  added  Rosen- 
miiller,  Sclwlia,  etc.,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.  1826);  Maurer, 
Comm.  in  Vet.  Test.,  with  notes  chiefly  grammat- 
ical, ii.  1-76  (1838);  Ewald,  I>ie  Proph.  des  Alien 
Bundes  (1841),  ii.  202-387;  Umbreit,  Prakt. 
Commentar  iiber  den  Propheten  Hesekicl,  a  trans- 
lation with  exegetical  aud  critical  remarks  (1843); 
Henry  Cowles,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  unlh  Notes, 
&c.,  12mo  (New  York,  1867);  Kliefoth  {Das 
Buck  Eztchiels  iiberseizt  und  erkUirt  (2  Abth. 
1864-65);  G.  R.  Noyes,  jYeiv  Trans,  of  the  Ile^ 
brew  Prophets,  with  Notes,  (3d  ed.  Boston,  1866,) 
vol.  ii. ;  and  Hengstenberg,  Die  Weissat/unyen  des 
Proph.  Ezechiel  erlauteit,  Icr  Theil  (1867).  The 
last  three  works  are  meant  for  general  readers.  On 
the  Messianic  or  prophetic  portions  of  Ezekiel,  see 
Hengstenberg' s  Christoloyy,  iii.  458-492  (Keith's 
trans.);  Hasse's  Gesch.  des  Alten  Bundes,  pp.  160- 
173  (1863);  and  Ensfelder,  Les  prophcties  messi- 
aniques  d' Ezechiel,  in  the  Strasbourg  Rev.  c/e 
Thiol.  1864,  pp.  59-76.  On  Ezekiel's  vision  of 
the  Te>iple  (ch.  xl.-xlviii.)  there  are  sjjecial  treat- 
ises by  Solomon  Bennett,  Tlie  Temple  of  Ezekiel, 
(fcc,  Lond.  1824;  J.  F.  Buttcher,  in  his  Proben 
alttestamentl.  Schrifterklurung  (Leipz.  1833),  pp. 
218-365,  with  2  plates;  J.  J.  Bahner-Rinck,  Des 
Proph.  Ezech.  Gesicht  vom  Tempel  ubersichtlich 
dargestellt  u.  architektonisch  erlaiitert  (Ludwigsb. 
1858),  with  5  plates  and  a  map  (comp.  Auberlen's 
notice  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1860,  p.  207 
ff. ) ;  and  T.  O.  Paine,'  Solomon's  Temple,  etc.  (Boa- 
ton,  1861),  with  21  plates.  See  also  Thenius,  Das 
vorexilische  Jerusalem  u.  dessen  Tempel  (an  ap 
pendix  to  his  Biicher  der  Kijnige,  Leipz.  1849),  p 
25  ff.  The  older  literature  on  the  subject  is  dfr 
scribed  in  RosenmliUer's  Scholia  on  Ezekiel,  ii. 
466  ff 

The  oriental  explorer,  Mr.  Loftus  ( Chaldma  and 
Susiann,  p.  34,  New  York,  1857),  gives  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  the  reputed  comb  of  Ezekiel. 
Kifil,  where  the  tomb  is  found,  is  a  journey  of  12 
hours  from  the  site  of  Babylon,  but  may  be  said  to 
be  near  that  city,  for  the  palm-trees  which  cast 
their  shade  o^er  the  tomb  are  visible  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Birs  Nimroud  (see  Layard's  Nin.  ^ 
Bab.  p.  500).  The  former  of  these  travellers 
thinks  that  thia   may  be  the  prophet's   veritable 
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tomb,  or  at  all  e\eiit9,  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 
The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  have  always  been  numerous 
bi  that  region  from  the  days  of  the  ( 'a])tivity,  hut 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  from  the  first 
mark  the  spot  where  tlieir  countryman  was  burie<l, 
wid  keep  alive  its  memory  ever  after.  H. 

E'ZEL,  THE  STONE  (^.|f^*n  pb^in 
[the  stone  of  dtpurture,  Gesen.;  or,  nf  upiirativn, 
I'Hirst]:  ri  'Ep7o3  iKilvo;  Alex,  tpyov-  l"pis 
mi  ruimen  est  Hzel).  A  well-known  stone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  Uavid  and  Jouatlian  when  the  former 
finally  fled  from  the  court  (1  Sam.  xx.  I'J).  At 
the  second  mention  of  the  spot  (verse  41)  the  He- 
brew text  (n?.3n  bVSp  :  A.  V.  "  out  of  a  place 
toward  the  south,"  literally  "from  close  to  the 
louth"  [more  literally,  "from  thesideof  tlie south,"' 
!.  e.  south  side,  Gesen.] )  is,  in  the  opinion  of  [some] 
critics,  undoubtedly  corrupt.  The  true  reading  is 
indicated  by  the  LXX.,  which  in  both  cases  has 
Ergab  or  Argnb  —  in  ver.  19  for  the  Hebrew  Eben, 
"stone,"  and  in  ver.  41  for  han-Ne</eb,  "the 
south."  Err/ab  is  doubtless  the  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  Ar(;i>b  =  a.  heap  of  stones.  Tlie 
true  reading  of  ver.  4 1  will  therefore  be  as  follows  : 
"  David  arose  from  close  to  the  stone-heap,"  — 

close  to  which  (the  same  preposition,  7V.^,  A.  V. 
"by")  it  had  been  arranged  beforehand  that  he 
should  remain  (ver.  19).     The  change  in  41  from 

ID~lSn,  as   the  t«xt  stood  at  the  time  of  the 

LXX.,  to  33Dn,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one  which 
might  easily  take  place.  G. 

*  The  stone  was  evidently  named  Ezel  (note  its 
import)  from  the  memory  of  this  parting  of  the 
two  friends  from  each  other  at  that  place.  The 
name  is  given,  therefore,  in  the  jiassage  above,  by 
way  of  anticipation.  As  to  the  question  of  tiie 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  referred  to  above,  see 
Thenius,  Die  Biicher  Samuels,  p.  88.  His  view 
is  that  adopted  by  the  preceding  writer.  On  the 
contrary,  Fiirst  {Ileb.  Unndwdrlb.  i.  14,  and  David- 
son's trans,  p.  15)  regards  the  Ert/ab  or  Arytib  in 
the  LXX.  not  as  proof  of  a  different  Hebrew  text 
followed  by  the  translators,  but  as  .an  arbitrary  sub- 
stitution on  their  p)art  of  the  supposed  name  of  the 
spot  where  David  and  .Jonatlian  met  e-nch  other. 
It  is  ol)jected  that  no  appropriate  sense  can  be  de- 
rived from  333n  ^IJS^,  but  the  meaning  may 
well  be  "  from  tiie  side  of  the  south,"  i.  e.  from 
the  south  side  {Miltags-Seile,  De  Wctte,  (Jesenius) 
of  tlie  stone  or  stone  heap  where  David  lay  con- 
cealal  until  the  departure  of  .Jonathan's  annor- 
bearer  to  the  city,  when  David  rose  up  and  caniie 
forth,  and  the  farewell  scx'ne  took  place  lietwecn 
him  and  .lonatli.in.  Such  minuteness  is  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  Lor  a  similar  ex- 
planation, sec  Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  1  K.  xx.  41. 

H. 

E'ZEM  (D^^  [/»one]  :  AiV«V;  [Vat.  BoocraX:] 
.\lex.  Boa<TOju:  Atom),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon 
(1  ("hr.  iv.  29).  In  the  lista  of  -loshua  (xix.  3) 
the  name  appears  in  the  slightly  different  form  of 
AzKM  (the  vowel  l)eing  lengtliened  before  the  p.iU8e). 

•  E'ZER  n^^,  treasure,  Ges. ;  union,  Liirst: 
in  Gen.,  'Affao:  -Mpx.  2aap:  in  1  Chr.,  'ilffip; 
I'omp.  Aid.  .Ali'x.  'AfTttf):  \  at.  in  ver.  38,  Clyaf- 
tttr).  H  son  of  Seir,  and  one  of  the  "dukes"  or 
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chiefs  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxv .  21,  27,  30;  1  Chr  I 

38,  42).  In  1  Chr.  i.  '18  the  name  is  misi)rint3d 
l'"z'(r  in  many  modem  editions  of  tlie  .\.  V.,  h  if 
the  efl.  of  IGll  and  other  early  editions  have  the 
correct  form.  A. 

E'ZER  ("t.T^  [help]:  'Ej,Vp;  (Tat.  o^ap; 
-Mox.  E^'ep:]  Ezer).  1.  A  son  of  Li)hraim,  who 
was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  iidiabitants  of  Gath, 
while  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their  cattle  (I  (,'hr.  ■vii. 
21).  Ewald  (Gescliiclite,  i.  490)  assigns  this  oc- 
currence to  the  pre-I'^gyptian  i>eriod. 

2.  ([Hom.  Vat.  omit;  C'onip.  Aid.  Alex.]  'le- 
(ovp.)  A  priest  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  ot 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii, 
42). 

3.  [ClaC-fip;  Vat.  A^Tjp;  Gomp.  Alex.  'E^tp.) 
Father  oi'  Hushah,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Hur] 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

*4.  ('ACa;  Aid.  Alex.  'A^fpi  Comp.  'EC«>.> 
A  Gadite  warrior,  who  joined  David  at  his  strong- 
hold in  the  wilderness  (1  Clir.  xii.  9).  A. 

*5.  ('A^oi'p;  LA.i  A^op:  Azer.)  A  I^vit«v 
son  of  Jeshua,  the  ruler  of  iSIizpeh,  who  assisted  in 
repairing  the  wall  of  .Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah (Neh.  iii.  19).  A. 

EZERI'AS  (Zexpiay;  [Aid.]  Alex.  ECepfas: 
Azfirias),  1  Esdr.  viii.  1.  [.\zAiu.\n,  7;  AzA- 
KIAS,  4.] 

EZI'AS  CoCtas;  n^at.  oCfiaf,  Aid.]  Alex. 
'EQas-  Azahel),  1  Esdr.  viii.  2.  [Azariah; 
AziKi.] 

E'ZION-GA'BER,  or  -GE'BER  (V'l''^^ 
'~\'Zl'i  =  the  giant's  bad-bone:  [retricbv  or]  raffitiip 
Fa^ep,  [etc.:  Alex,  in  1  K.  xxii.,  A(T(Q)yya0fp-] 
Asian i/abe r ;  Num.  xxxiii.  35,  3G;  Deut.  ii.  8;  1 
K.  ix.  20,  xxii.  48;  2  Chr.  viii.  17),  the  last  station 
named  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  came  to  "the  wildeniess  of  Zin,  which  is  Ka- 
desh,"  subsequently  the  station  of  Solomon's  navy, 
described  as  "  besides  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  tlie 
Led  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom;"  and  where  that 
of  .lehoshaphat  was  aftenvards  "broken,"  —  prob- 
ably destroyed  on  the  rocks  which  lie  in  "jagged 
rinses  on  each  side"  (Stanley,  <S.  cf  P.  p.  2). 
WcUsted  (ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  153)  would  find  it  in  Dahab 
[DizAHAii],  but  this  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
"in  tiie  land  of  ICdom "  (although  possibly  the 
rocks  whidi  ^Vellsted  describes  may  have  befn  the 
actual  scene  of  the  wreck),  nor  would  it  accord  with 
Josejihus  (Ant.  viii.  0,  §  4)"  as  "not  far  from 
Elatli."  According  to  the  latest  map  of  Kiepert 
(in  Lobinson,  18.50),  it  stands  at  'Ain  el-GhwIyan, 
about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Anibali,  but,  as  he  supiwRod,  was  then  the  northern 
end  of  the  gulf,  wliidi  ni.ay  have  anciently  had,  like 
that  of  Suez,  a  further  extension.  This  probably 
is  the  l)est  site  for  it.  l?y  coiniiaring  1  K.  ix.  26, 
27  with  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  18,  it  is  probable  tliat  lim- 
ber was  floated  from  Tyre  to  the  nearest  jioint  on 
the  iMeditcrrancan  coast,  and  then  conveyed  over- 
land to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Ahibnh,  where  the 
ships  seem  to  have  been  built;  for  there  can  hardly 
have  been  adequate  forests  in  the  neighl>orhood. 
[Wim>i:kxi;.s.s  ok  the  Wandekixo.]    Ii.  H. 

EZ'NITE,  THE  OT^VH,  Keri  ^SV^n 
[prob.  the  spear,  Gcs.] :  d  'Affoivaios  [.Vlex.  A<r«»- 
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taos-  Vixlg.  omits]).  According  to  the  statement 
5f  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  "  xVdino  tlie  Eznite  "  was  another 
aame  for  "  Josheb-basshebeth  a  Taclicemoiiite  (A. 
V.  "  the  Tachmonite  that  sate  in  the  seat "),  chief 
among  the  captains."  Tlie  passage  is,  however, 
one  of  the  most  disputed  in  the  whole  Bible,  owing 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  one  man  bearing  two 
names  so  distinct  without  any  assigned  reason, 
and  partly  to  the  discrepancy  between  it  and  the 
parallel  sentence  in  1  Chr.  xi.  11.  in  wliich  for  the 
words  "  A.dino  the  Eznite  "  other  Hebrew  words 
are  found,  not  very  dissimilar  in  appearance  but 
meaning  "  he  shook  (A.  V.  'lifted  up  ')  his  spear." 
The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  words  in 
Chronicles  are  an  explanation  by  a  later  writer  of 
those  in  Samuel,  or  whether  they  preserve  the  orig- 
inal text  which  in  the  latter  has  become  corrupted. 
The  form  of  this  particular  word  is  in  the  original 
text  (the  Chetlb)  Etzno,  which  has  been  altered  to 
Etzni  by  the  Masoret  scribes  (in  the  Keri)  appar- 
ently to  admit  of  some  meaning  being  obtained 
from  it.  Jerome  read  it  Etzno,  and  taking  it  to 
be  a  declension  of  Etz  (=  "  wood")  has  rendered 
the  words  quasi  tenerrimus  ligni  vermicuhis.  The 
LXX.  and  some  Hebrew  ]\ISS.  (see  Davidson's 
Heb.  Text)  add  the  words  of  Chronicles  to  the  text 
of  Samuel,  a  course  followed  by  the  A.  V. 

The  passage  has  been  examined  at  length  by 
Kennicott  (Dissertaiion  1,  pp.  71-128)  and  Gese- 
nius  ( Thes.  pp.  994,  995),  to  whom  the  reader  must 
be  referred  for  details.  Their  conclusion  is  that 
the  reading  of  the  Chronicles  is  correct.  Ewald 
does  not  mention  it  {Gesck.  iii.  180,  note).      G. 

EZ'RA  (W'^i'T?  =  fielp:  "EaSpas:  [Esdras]). 
1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of 
priests  which  returned  from  captivity  with  Zeruli- 
babel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  1).  But  in  the  some- 
what parallel  list  of  Neh.  x.  2-8,  the  name  of  the 

same  person  is  wiitten  n"*"nT^,  Azariah,  as  it  is 
probably  in  Ezr.  vii.  1.     [Az.veiah,  22.] 

2.  The  famous  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended 
from  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  from 
whose  younger  son  Azariah,  sprung  Seraiah,  Ezra's 
father,  quite  a  different  person  from  Seraiah  the 
high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known 
of  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four  last  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in  Neh.  viii.  and  xii.  26. 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  he  was  a  learned 
and  pious  priest  residing  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Ix)ngimanus.  The  origin  of  his  influ- 
ence with  the  king  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  sev- 
enth jear  of  his  reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
report  which  had  been  sent  by  Rehum  and  Shini- 
shai,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  together 
with  priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  and  Nethi- 
nim.  Of  these  a  list,  amounting  to  1754,  is  given 
in  Ezr.  viii. ;  and  these,  also,  doubtless  form  a  part 
of  the  full  list  of  the  returned  captives  contained 
in  Neh.  vii.,  and  in  duplicate  in  Ezr.  ii.  The  jour- 
ney of  Ezra  and  his  companions  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  took  just  four  months:  and  they  brought 
up  with  them  a  large  f.-ee-will  offering  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  silver  vessels,  contributed,  iiot  only  by 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  and 
his  counsellors.  These  ofTerings  were  for  the  house 
of  (jod,  to  beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bul- 
ocks,  rams,  and  the  other  offerings  required  for 
ihe  temple-service.  In  addition  to  this  Ezra  was 
Mnpowered  to  draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  be- 
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yond  the  river  for  any  further  supplies  he  mighl 
require ;  and  all  priests,  Levites,  and  other  minis- 
ters of  the  temple  were  exempted  from  taxation 
Ezra  had  also  authority  given  him  to  appoint  mag 
istrates  and  judges  in  Judaea,  with  power  of  life 
and  death  over  all  offenders.  This  ample  commis- 
sion was  granted  him  at  his  own  request  (Ezr.  viiL 
6 ),  and  it  appears  that  his  great  design  was  to  eflfect 
a  religious  reformation  among  the  Palestine  Jews, 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  observation  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  from  which  they  had  grievously  de- 
clined. His  first  step,  accordingly,  was  to  enforce 
a  separation  from  their  wives  upon  all  who  had 
made  heathen  marriages,  in  which  number  were 
many  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  other  Israelites. 
This  was  effected  in  little  more  than  six  months 
after  his  arrival  at  .Jerusalem.  With  the  detailed 
account  of  this  important  transaction,  Ezra's  auto- 
biography ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  him  till,  13  years  afterwards,  in  the  20th  of 
Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at  Jerusalem  with 
Nehemiah  "the  Tirshatha."  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  Ezra  had  continued  governor  tiU  Nehe- 
miah superseded  him;  but  as  Ezra's  commission 
was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  "  to  inquire  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Jerusalem"  (Ezr.  vii.  14),  and 
to  carry  thither  "the  silver  and  gold  which  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  had  freely  offered  unto  the 
God  of  Israel  "  (15),  and  as  there  is  no  trace  what- 
ever of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem  between  the  8th 
and  the  20t!i  of  Artaxerxes,  it  seems  probable  that 
after  he  had  effected  the  above-named  reformation, 
and  had  appointed  competent  judges  and  magis- 
trates, with  authority  to  maintain  it,  he  himself 
returned  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  is  in  itself 
what  one  would  expect,  and  what  is  borne  out  by 
the  parallel  case  of  Nehemiah,  and  it  also  accounts 
for  the  abrupt  termination  of  Ezra's  narrative,  and 
for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews  into  their  former  ir- 
regularities which  is  apparent  in  the  book  of  Nehe- 
miah. Such  a  relapse,  and  such  a  state  of  affairs 
at  Jerusalem  in  general,  could  scarcely  have  occurred 
if  Ezra  had  continued  there.  Whether  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah,  or  separately,  does 
not  appear  certainly,  but  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in 
Nehemiah's  narrative  till  after  the  completion  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  viii.  1),  it  is  perhaps  probable  that 
he  followed  the  latter  some  months  later,  having, 
perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  The 
functions  he  executed  under  Nehemiah's  govern- 
ment were  purely  of  a  priestly  and  ecclesiastical 
character,  such  as  reading  and  interpreting  the  law 
of  Moses  to  the  people  during  the  eight  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  praying  in  the  congregation, 
and  assisting  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  and  in 
promoting  the  religious  reformation  so  happily 
efftcted  by  the  Tirshatha.  But  in  such  he  filled 
the  first  place  ;  being  repeatedly  coupled  with 
Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  (viii.  9,  xii.  20),  while 
EUashib  the  high-priest  is  not  mentioned  as  taking 
any  part  in  the  reformation  at  all.  In  the  sealing 
to  the  covenant  described  Neh.  x.,  Ezra  probably 
sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or  Azariah 
(v.  2).  As  F'zra  is  not  mentioned  after  Nehe- 
miah's departure  for  Babylon  in  the  32d  Arta- 
xerxes, and  as  everything  fell  into  confusion  during 
Nehemiah's  absence  (Neh.  xiii.),  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to  Babylon 
before  that  year.  Josephus,  who  should  be  our 
next  best  authority  after  So  ipture,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his  death. 
He  vaguely  says,  "he  died  an  old  man.  and  wa» 
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Duricl  in  a  magnihceni  manner  at  Jerusalem  " 
yAm.  xi.  .■(,  §  0),  and  iilaces  his  death  in  the  high- 
priesth.KKl  of  ,>oacini,  and  before  the  f;overnnient 
of  Nehomuih!  Hut  that  he  Uved  under  tlic  high- 
priesthood  of  Kliashib  and  the  governnicut  of 
Neiieniiah  is  cxi^ressly  statctl  in  Nclieniiah;  and 
there  was  a  strong  .lewish  tradition  tiiat  lie  was 
burie<l  in  Persia.  Thus  Benjamin  of  'I'udela  says 
of  Nehar-Samorah  —  apparently  some  place  on  the 
lower  Tiijris,"  on  the  frontier  of  Persia;  Zanmza 
according  to  the  Tahnudists,  otherwise  Zamzumu 
—  "  ThcT  sepulchre  of  I'^ra  the  priest  and  scribe  is 
in  this  place,  where  he  died  on  his  journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  king  Artaxerxes"  (vol.  i.  p.  IIG),  a 
tradition  which  certainly  agrees  very  well  with  the 
narrative  of  Neheniiah.  This  sepulchre  is  shown 
to  this  day  (ib.  vol.  ii.,  note  p.  IIG).  As  regards 
tlie  traditional  history  of  ICzra,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  judge  what  portion  of  it  has  any  histori- 
cal foundation.     The  principal  works  ascribed  to 
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him  by  the  Jews,  and,  on  the  strength  .f  thrii 
testimony,  by  Christians  also,  are: — (1.,  The  in- 
stitutiun  of  "the  (Jreat  Synagogue,  of  which,  the 
Jews  say,  l>.ra  was  president,  and  Daniel,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  Zorobaiiel,  Mordecai,  Jeshua, 
Nehemiah,  &c.,  were  members,  Simeon  the  Just, 
the  last  survivor,  living  on  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great !  (2.)  The  settling  the  canon  of 
Scrii)turc,  and  restoring,  correcting,  and  editing 
the  whole  .wcred  volume  according  to  the  threefold 
anangement  of  the  Law,  the  Proiihets,  and  the 
Hagiographa,  with  tlie  divisions  of  the  Pesukim, 
or  verses,  the  vowel-points  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion from  Closes,  and  the  emendations  of  the  Keri. 
(;i.)  The  introduction  of  the  Chaldce  character  in- 
I  stead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  (J.)  The 
authorship  of  the  books  of  ( 'hro\iicles,  F^ra,  Nehe 
1  miah,  and,  some  add,  Esther;  and  many  of  the 
i  Jews  say,  also  of  the  books  of  litekiel,  Daniel,  arid 
'  the  12  prophets.     (5.)  The  establishment  of  »yua- 


eog)ies.  Of  most  of  these  works  a  full  account  is 
given  in  Prideaux's  Conncrlinii,  i.  308-.J4H,  and 
355-;570;  also  in  Huxtorfs  'I'l'itri'ig.  lieferences 
to  the  chief  nibbiiiical  and  other  authorities  will  be 
found  in  Winer.  \  compendious  account  of  the 
arguments  by  which  most  of  thesf;  .lewish  state- 
ments are  proved  to  be  fabulous  is  given  in  Stche- 
lin's  Ji'ihhhi.  Lileriit.  pp.  5-8;  of  which  the  chief 
are  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves,  of  the  aixxryplinl  books,  and  of  .lose- 
plius  — and  it  might  l)e  .adiled,  of  Jerome  — and 
from  the  fact  tliat  they  iii.iy  l>e  traced  to  the  author 
of  the  chapter  in  the  Mislina  called  Piike  Arolli. 
Here,  however,  it  must  suUice  to  observe  that  the 
pointed  description  of  Iv.nv  (vii.  G)  as  "a  ready 
icriU  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  repeated  in  11,  12, 

a  •  '•  On  the  Tljfrifi,  near  iu  junction  with  the  Eu- 
ftaratM,''  iayii  Lajanl  {Ninevrh  and  ISabylon,  p.  601). 


21,  a'ldofl  to  the  information  concerning  him  that 
"  lie  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
I»rd,  anil  to  do  it,  and  to  tculi  in  Isnel  statutes 
and  judgments  "  (vii.  10),  and  his  comnii.ssion  "to 
teacii  the  laws  of  his  God  to  such  as  knew  thsm 
not "  (2.")),  and  his  great  diligence  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  to  the  iKH)ple,  all  give  the  utmost  prob- 
.ability  to  tlie  account  wliicli  attributes  to  him  a 
corrected  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  many  such  copies.  The  books  of  Nehe- 
miah and  Malachi  mu.st  indecfl  have  been  added 
later;  possibly  by  Malachi's  authority.  Some  tra- 
i  dition  to  this  effect  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
'  Jewish  faille  of  Malachi  lieing  the  s;uiu'  person  as 
j  ICzra.  Ihit  we  cannot  altirm  that  l'./ra  inserted  in 
I  the  Canon  any  bcH.ks  that  were  not  already  ac- 
Iknowlcdged  as  inspired,  as  we  have  no  suHicient 
ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  jirophelic  chanio- 
Iter.  Even  the  liooks  of  which  he  was  the  authoi 
i  may  not  have  assumed  detinitely  the  character  ot 
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flCBlPiuuE  till  they  were  sanctioned  by  Malacbi. 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  sufficient 
ground  for  forming  a  definite  opinion  on  the  details 
of  the  subject.  In  lilie  manner  one  can  only  say 
that  tlie  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  character,  and 
the  commencement  of  such  stated  meetings  for 
hearing  the  Scriptures  read  as  led  to  the  regular 
Bynagogue -service,  are  things  likely  to  have  occurred 
about  this  time.  For  the  question  of  Ezra's  au- 
thorship, see  Chkonicles;  also  Ezra,  book  of. 

A.  C.  H. 

3.  (mT3?)  :  'Ea-pi;  [Vat.  Ea-pet'-]  Ezra).  A 
name  which  occurs  in  the  obscure  genealogy  of  1 
Chr.  iv.  17.  According  to  tlie  author  of  the 
Qacestioiies  in  Pared.,  Ezra  is  the  same  as  Am- 
rara,  and  his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  are  Aaron 
and  iloses. 

EZ'RA,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  of  Ezra  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  it  with  ordinary  in- 
teUigeuce,  and  without  any  prejudice  as  to  its 
Qature  and  composition.  It  is  manifestly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  as  indeed  it 
is  called  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Serniones 
dierum  Esdrae,  (ap.  Cosin's  C'lnon  of  Scr.  51).  It 
Is  naturally  a  fresh  book,  as  commencing  the  his- 
tory of  the  returned  captives  after  seventy  years 
of  suspension,  as  it  were,  of  the  national  life.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  book  as  a  chronicle,  we  at 
once  declare  the  nature  of  it,  which  its  contents 
also  abundantly  confirm.  Like  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  it  consists  of  the  contemporary  histori- 
cal journals  kept  from  time  to  time  by  the  prophets, 
or  other  authorized  persons,  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses for  the  most  part  of  what  they  record,  and 
whose  several  narratives  were  afterwards  strung 
together,  and  either  abridged  or  added  to,  as  the 
case  required,  by  a  later  hand.  That  later  hand, 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  last  chapters,  as  well  as  by 
other  matter  inserted  in  the  previous  chapters. 
While  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  book 
is  Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet,  strictly,  only 
the  four  last  chapters  are  his  original  work.  Xor 
will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty several  of  the  writers  of  whose  writings  the 
first  six  chapters  are  composed.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  [Chkoxicles]  that  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  last  chapter  of  2  Chr.  and  lizr.  i.  may 
probably  have  been  written  by  Daniel.  The  evi- 
dences of  this  in  Ezr.  i.  must  now  be  given 
more  fully.  No  one  probably  can  read  Daniel  as 
a  genuine  book,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  very 
singular  circumstance  that,  while  he  tells  us  in 
ch.  ix.  that  he  was  aware  that  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  was  near  its  close, 
and  was  led  thereby  to  pray  earnestly  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  he  records  the 
remarkable  vision  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  yet  he 
lakes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Cyrus's  decree,  by 
which  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
s>wn  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was 
accomplished,  and  which  must  have  been  the  most 
stirring  event  in  hLs  long  life,  not  even  excepting 
he  incident  of  the  den  of  hons.  He  passes  over  in 
stter  silence  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  to  which 
aointed  allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21,  and  proceeds 
n  ch.  X.  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  Such  silence 
IS  utterly  unaccountable. .  But  Ezr.  i.  supplies  the 
oaissing  notice.  If  placed  between  Dan.  ix.  and  x. 
it  exactly  fills  up  the  gap,  and  records  the  event 
•jf  the  first  year  of  Cjtus,  in  which  Daniel  was  so 
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deeply  interested.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  htan- 
ner  of  the  record  is  exactly  Daniel's.  Ezr.  i.  1: 
"  Aid  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  K.  of  Persia,"  is 
the  precise  formula  used  in  Dan.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  vii.  1, 
viii.  1,  ix.  1,  X.  1,  xi.  1.  The  designation  (ver.  1, 
2,  8)  "Cyrus  king  of  Persia"  is  that  used  Dan 
X.  1 ;  the  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  in 
ver.  1  is  similar  to  that  in  Dan.  ix.  2,  and  the 
natural  sequence  to  it.  The  giving  the  text  of  the 
decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf.  Dan.  iv.),  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  "  ^Mithredath  the  treasurer,"  ver.  8  (cf. 
Dan.  i.  -3,  11),  the  allusion  to  the  sacred  vessels 
placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  m  the  house  of  his  god, 
ver.  7  (cf.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving  the  Chaldee  name 
of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf.  Dan.  i.  7),  and  the 
whole  locus  standi  of  the  narrator,  who  evidently 
wi'ote  at  Babylon,  not  at  Jerusalem,  are  all  circum 
stances  which  in  a  marked  manner  point  to  Daniel 
as  the  wi'iter  of  Ezr.  i.  Nor  is  there  the  least  im- 
probabihty  in  the  supposition  that  if  Ezra  edited 
Daniel's  papers  he  might  think  the  chapter  in  ques- 
tion more  conveniently  placed  in  its  chronological 
position  in  the  Chronicles  than  in  the  collection  of 
Daniel's  prophecies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  several  chapters  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  are  actually  found  in  the  book  of  Kuigs, 
as  e.  (J.  Is   xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  2  K.  xviii.-xx. 

Ezr.  i.  then  was  by  the  hand  of  Daniel. 

As  regards  Ezr.  ii.,  and  as  far  as  iii.  1,  where 
the  change  of  name  from  Sheshbazzar  to  Zerub- 
babel in  ver.  2,  the  mention  of  Neliemiah  the 
Tirshatha  in  ver.  2  and  G3,  and  that  of  Mordecai 
in  ver.  2,  at  once  indicate  a  different  and  much 
finer  hand,  we  need  not  seek  long  to  discover  where 
it  came  from,  because  it  is  found  in  extenso,  ver- 
batim et  literatim  (with  the  exception  of  clerical 
errors),  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemiah,  where  it  be- 
longs beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  [Nkmkjiiah, 
Book  of].  This  portion  then  was  written  by 
Nehemiah,  and  was  placed  by  Ezra,  or  possibly  by 
a  still  later  hand,  in  this  position,  as  bearing  upon 
the  return  from  captivity  related  in  ch.  i.,  though 
chronologically  out  of  place.  Whether  the  extract 
originally  extended  so  far  as  iii.  1  may  Ije  doubted. 
The  next  portion  extends  from  iii.  2  to  the  end  of 
ch.  vi.  \Vith  the  exception  of  one  large  explana 
tory  addition  by  Ezra,  extending  from  iv.  6  to  2-3, 
which  has  cruelly  but  most  needlessly  perplexed 
commentators,  this  portion  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
contemporary  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  an 
eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  The 
minute  details  given  of  all  the  circumstances,  such 
as  the  weeping  of  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the 
first  Temple,  the  names  of  the  Levitts  who  took 
part  in  the  work,  of  the  heathen  governors  who 
hindered  it,  the  expression  (vi.  15)  "  This  house. 
was  finished,"  &c.,  the  number  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  at  the  dedication,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
narrative,  bespeak  an  actor  in  the  scenes  described. 
Who  then  was  so  likely  to  record  these  interesting 
events  as  one  of  those  prophets  who  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  them,  and  a  branch  of  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  continue  the  national  chroniclest 
That  it  was  the  prophet  Haggai  becomes  tolerably 
sure  when  we  observe  further  the  following  coin- 
cidences in  style. 

1.  The  title  "  the  prophet,"  is  throughout  this 
portion  of  Ezra  attached  in  a  peculiar  way  to  tha 
name  of  Haggai.  Thus  chapter  v.  1  we  read  "  Then 
the  prophets.  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariab 
the  sou  of  Iddo,   piophesied,"    &c. ;    and  yi.  14 
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'•  They  prosjxred  tliroiiyh  the  prophesying  of  Ilas^- 
gai  tlie  pnijj/itl,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo." 
And  in  hke  nmnner  in  I  lag.  i.  1,  3,  12,  ii.  1,  U), 
he  is  called  "  Ilaj^gai  the  prophet." 

2.  'I'lie  di'signatiuu  of  /erubbabel  and  Jeshua  is 
identical  in  the  two  writers.  "  Zeruljbabel  the  son 
of  She4iltiel,  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  "  (conip. 
I'Izr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  with  I  lag.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  4, 
23).  It  will  be  seen  that  both  writers  usually'  name 
them  together,  and  in  the  same  order:  Zechariah, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  once  name  them  together, 
and  calls  them  simply  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua. 
Uidy  in  vi.  11  he  adds  "  the  son  of  .losedech." 

3.  The  description  in  Kzr.  v.  1,  2  of  the  effect 
of  the  iireaching  of  llaggai  and  ZechariaJi  upon 
Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  and  the  people,  is  identical  with 
that  in  Hag.  i.,  only  abbrfviated.  And  Hag.  ii.  3 
alludes  to  the  interesting  circumstance  recorded  in 
Ezr.  iii.  12. 

4.  lioth  writers  mark  the  date  of  the  transactions 
they  record  by  the  year  of  "  Darius  the  kii;g  " 
(lizr.  iv.  24,  vi.  15,  compared  with  Hag.  i.  1,  15, 
ii.  10,  &c.). 

5.  Ezr.  iii.  8  contains  exactly  the  same  enumera- 
tion of  those  that  worked,  viz.  "  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua, 
and  the  rennuirU  of  their  brethren,"  as  Hag.  i.  12, 
14,  where  we  have  "  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  with 
all  the  rcmtunit  of  the  people"  (comp.  too  Ezr.  vi. 
10,  and  Hag.  ii.  2). 

6.  lioth  writers  use  the  expression  "  the  work 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Ezr.  iii.  8  and  9,  com- 
pared with  Hag.  i.  14);  and  both  use  tlie  phrase 
"the  fiiundation  of  the  temple  was  laid  "  (Ezr.  iii. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  compared  with  Hag.  ii.  18). 

7.  Both  writers  use  inditlerently  the  expressions 
the  "  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  "  temple  of  the 
I>ord,"  but  the  former  much  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  Thus  the  writer  in  Ezra  uses  the  ex- 
pression "  the  house  "  (n^2)  twenty-five  times,  to 

Bix  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the  temple"  (v3"'n). 
Haggai  speaks  of  "  the  house "  seven  times,  of 
"  the  temple  "  twice. 

8.  Both  writers  make  marked  and  frequent 
reference  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus  comp.  Ezr. 
iii.  2,  3-G,  8,  vi.  14,  lG-22,  with  Hag.  i.  8,  10,  ii. 
5,  17,  11-13,  &c. 

Such  strongly  marked  resemblances  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  such  brief  portions  of  Scripture  seem 
to  prove  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
writer. 

But  the  above  observations  do  not  apply  to  Ezr. 
iv.  6-23,  which  is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a  much 
later  band,  and,  as  the  passage  most  clearly  shows, 
made  in  the  reign  of  .Vrtaxerxes  Longiuianus.  The 
compiler  who  inserted  chapter  ii.,  a  doeuniciit  drawn 
up  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  to  illustrate  the 
return  of  the  cajitives  under  Zerubbabel,  here  inserts 
a  notice  of  two  hist(jrical  facts  —  of  which  one 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  other  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  —  to  illustrate  the  opposi- 
tion ottered  i)y  the  heathen  to  the  reliuilding  of  the 
temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  ( 'ambyses.  He 
tells  us  tiiat  in  the  lieginniiig  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  i.  c.  before  Esther  was  in  favor,  they  hat! 
written  to  the  king  to  prejudice  him  against  the 
Jews  —  a  circumstunce,  by  the  way,  which  may 
rather  have  incline<l  liini  to  listen  to  llaman's 
j»0|N).sition ;  and  he  gives  the  text  of  letters  sent 
to  Artaxerxes,  .and  of  .Vrtaxerxes'  answer,  on  the 
(trengtii  of  which   Helium  and   Shinishai   forciHy 
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"riMidered  the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  city.  Then 
etters  doubtless  came  into  Ezr.v's  hands  at  Bab}k>n, 
and  may  have  led  to  those  endeavors  on  his  part  tc 
make  the  king  favorable  to  Jerus;dem  which  issued 
in  his  own  connnission  in  the  seventh  ye.ar  of  hig 
reign.  At  ver.  24  Haggai's  narnitive  proceeds  in 
connection  with  ver.  5.  I'he  mention  of  Artaxerxes 
in  chapter  vi.  14,  is  of  the  .same  kind.  The  last 
four  chapters,  beginning  with  chapter  vii.,  are 
Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  history  after  a  gap 
of  fifty-eight  years  —  from  the  sixth  of  Harius  to 
the  seventh  of  .Vrtaxerxes.  'J'he  only  history  of 
.ludica  during  this  interval  is  what  is  given  in  the 
above-named  parenthesis,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  during  this  time  there  was  no  one  in  Palestine 
to  write  the  Chronicles.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
in  Persia  for  the  same  period  is  given  in  the  book 
of  Esther. 

The  text  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good 
condition.  There  are  a  good  many  palpable  cor- 
ruptions both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and 
pcrhajjs  in  .some  other  points.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Helirew,  and  partly  in  C'haldee.  The  Chaldee 
liegins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi.  18. 
The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii.  12-26,  is 
also  given  in  the  original  Chaldee.  There  has 
never  been  any  doubt  about  Ezra  being  canonical, 
although  there  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T. 
.Vugustine  says  of  Ezra  "  magis  rerum  gestarum 
scriptor  est  habitus  quara  propheta  "  {Dt  Civ.  Dei, 
xviii.  36).  The  period  covered  by  the  book  is  eighty 
years,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  n.  c.  536  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes  B.  c.  456.  It 
eml)races  the  governments  of  Zerubbabel  and  I'jjra, 
the  high-priesthood  of  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  and  the 
early  part  of  Kliashib;  and  the  reigns  of  Cyrus, 
(Jand)yses,  Smerdis,  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes,  and 
part  of  Artaxerxes.  Of  these  Candi3ses  and  .Smerdis 
are  not   named.     Xerxes   is  barely  nametl   iv.  6 
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*  Among  the  later  WTiters  on  the  book  of  l-lzra 
are  these:  Keil  in  his  A/xil.  Versucli  iib.  die  Biiclier 
cltr  Clirwiik;  pp.  03-11)4,  and  in  his  Ai«/.  in  das 
A.  Ti'Sl.  pp.  515-520;  Maurer,  L'ltmm.  in  Vet. 
Te*t.  i.  244  ft",  (of  httle  v.alue);  Xiigelsbach,  art. 
h'srn  M.  Nilit7iiia,  in  Herzog's  lieid-Kncyk.  iv. 
165-174;  Bleek  in  his  Kinl.  in  das  A.  7'«s/.,  pp. 
373-3'Jl  ;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.  ii. 
121-132;  Pusey,  in  his  Lec/urts  on  Davhl,  p. 
328  ft",  (in  defense  of  its  integrity  and  genuineness); 
Bcrtheau,  Die  Bih-her  J:'$ra,  Atcliimia  n.  J.'sler 
evkhivt  (Lief.  xvii.  of  the  Kwzijif.  exe;/.  Ilandb. 
zum  A.  T.,  1862);  AVordsworth,  in  his  //<>/i/  Bible 
with  /vlrofliiction  and  Notes,  iii.  301-324  (186(i); 
and  Kuenen,  Hist.  crit.  des  livres  dv  I'Aticitn  Test., 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  4!)G-522  (1866).  It  is  thi 
opiiiion  of  many  eminent  critics  of  diC'erent  .schools, 
as  Zunz,  Ewald,  Bcrtheau,  Vaiiiinger,  Diliniann. 
Herzfeld,  Davidson,  Bleek,  and  Kuenen,  that  the 
books  of  Ezni,  Nehenuah,  and  Chronicles  were  com- 
piled i>y  the  same  person.  H. 

EZ'RAHITE,  THE  C^H^I^V'  *  ^  Zop^^^jj 
[Vat.  -pfi-],  Alex.  Eipo??XiT»?j;  [in  Ps.,  'Irroa- 
TjA-iTTjy,  Vat.  Sin.  -\(t-:]  /■.zjv'/"V('),:>  title  attached 
to  two  persons— Ethan  (1  K.  iv.  31;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
title)  and  Henmn  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  title).  The  word 
is  naturally  derivable  from  Ezrah,  or  —  which  ii 
almost  the  same  in  Hebrew  — Zerach,  fT^T  :  and 
accordingly  in  1  Chr.  ii.  C,  Ethnn  and  Henian  a« 
!l)oth  given  aa  sons  of  Zerab  the  son  of  Judah 
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\nother  Kthan  and  another  Heinan  are  named  as 
Levites  and  musicians  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  and 
elsewhere. 

EZ'RI  C'"]T3?  [Iielp  of  Jehovah^  a  contracted 
form,  Ges.  and  Fiirst]  :  'E<r5/j( ;  [Vat.  EcSpet ; 
Comp.  Ald.j'  Alex.  'E(,pai:  £zri),  son  of  Clielub, 
guperintendent  for  l^ing  David  of  those  "  who  did 
the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground  " 
a  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 
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FABLE  (nuOos- fc'bula).  Taking  the  words 
fable  and  parable,  not  in  their  strict  etymological 
meaning,  liiit  iu  that  whicli  has  been  stamped  upon 
them  by  cuiTeut  usage,  looking,  *.  e.  at  the  ^Esopic 
fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  Parables  of  the 
N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  ha\e  to  ask 
(1)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other,  as 
instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (2)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form  ?  That 
they  have  much  in  common  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough.  In  lioth  we  find  "  statements  of  facts, 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth " 
(Neander,  Leben  Jesii,  p.  68).  Both  differ  from 
the  Mjlhus,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word,  in 
being  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a 
mode  of  teaching,  not  the  siwntaneous,  unconscious 
evolution  of  thouglit  in  some  symbolic  form.  They 
take  their  place  so  for  as  species  of  the  same  genus 
What  are  the  characteristic  marks  bj"  which  one 
differs  from  the  other,  it  is  perliaps  easier  to  feel 
than  to  define.  Thus  we  have  (comp.  Trench  On 
Pnrabks,  p.  2)  (1)  Lessing's  statement  that  the 
fable  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  narrative,  while 
the  Parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  related  might 
have  happened;  (2)  Herder's,  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fable's  dealing  with  brute  or  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  paralile's  drawing  its  materials  es- 
clusively  from  human  life;  {-i)  Olshausen's  (on 
Matt.  xiii.  1),  followed  by  Trench  (l.  c),  tliat  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  higher  truths  of  which  the 
[larable  is  the  vehicle.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory summing  up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features 
of  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Neander  (I.  c. ) :  "  The  parable  is  distinguislnid 
from  the  fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities, 
or  acts  of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed 
*»  a  lower  (e.  (/.  those  of  men  to  brutes);  while  in 
he  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  dis- 
sinct  from  that  which  it  seems  to  illustrate.  The 
beings  and  jjowers  thus  introduced  always  follow 
the  law  of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to 
this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher  race. 
.  .  .  The  mere  introduction  of  brutes  as  [jersonal 
agents,  in  the  fable,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use  of  the 
same  contrivance ;  as,  for  example,  Christ  employs 
the  sheep  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  dis- 
tinction here,  also,  lies  in  what  has  already  been 
remarked;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable  act 
according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two 
spheres  of  nature  and  of  tlie  kingdom  of  God  are 
carefully  separated  from  each  other.  Hence  the 
leciprocal  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  are  not 
made  use  of,  as  these  could  furnish  no  appropriate 
image  of  the  relation  between  man  and  the  kingdom 
af  God." 

Of  *ha  fable,  as  thus  distinguished  from   the 
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parable,  we  have  but  two  examples   in  the  Biblt; 

(1)  that  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed 
by  Jotliam  to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  8-15). 

(2)  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
(2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  narrative  of  Ez.  xvii.  1-10, 
though,  in  common  with  the  fable,  it  brings  before 
us  the  lower  forms  of  creation  as  representatives  of 
human  characters  and  destinies,  differs  from  it  in 
the  points  above  noticed,  (1)  in  not  introducing 
them  as  having  human  attributes,  (2)  in  the  higher 
prophetic  character  of  the  truths  conveyed  by  it. 
The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of  I^banon,  the  spread- 
ing vine,  are  not  grouped  together  as  the  agents  iu 
a  fable,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear,  the  leopard, 
and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  symbols  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  fable  has 
more  the  character  of  the  Greek  ahos  (Quintil. 
Inst.  Oral.  v.  11)  than  of  ihe.fj.vdos\  that  is,  is  less 
the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sjwrting  with  the 
analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  men, 
than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm  which  it 
affects  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Miiller  and  Donald- 
son, UUt.  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.).  The 
appearance  of  the  fable  thus  early  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  direct 
teaching  both  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  are,  each  of 
them  in  its  way,  significant.  Takmg  the  received 
chronology,  the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about 
1209  B.  c.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do 
not  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of 
David.  The  earliest  Greek  aluos  is  that  of  Hesiod 
(Op.  et  D.  202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  fable 
does  not  meet  us  till  we  come  (about  550  b.  c.)  to 
Stesichorus  and  ^Esop.  The  first  example  in  the 
history  of  Kome  is  the  apologue  of  JMeneuiua 
Agrippa  b.  c.  494,  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
questioned  on  the  ground  that  the  fable  could 
hardly  at  that  time  have  found  its  way  to  Latium 
(Miiller  and  Donaldson,  /.  c).  It  may  be  noticed 
too  that  when  collections  of  fables  became  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  they  were  looked  on  as  imported,  not 
indigenous.  The  traditions  that  surround  the  name 
of  /Esop,  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  icrote 
fables,  the  tnices  of  eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed 
to  him,  leave  him  little  more  than  the  representa- 
tive of  a  period  when  the  forms  of  te;iching,  which 
had  long  been  famiUar  to  the  more  eastern  nations, 
were  travelling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly 
by  the  Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are 
described  by  titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin. 
They  are  Libyan  (Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  20),  Cyprian, 
Cilician.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted,  as.  it  was,  in  a  spe- 
cial measure,  with  the  power  of  perceiving  analo- 
gies in  things  apparently  dissimilar,  attained,  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations  till 
a  later  period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collection 
of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  fa- 
therland of  fable.  To  conceive  brutes  or  inani- 
mate objects  as  representing  human  characteristics, 
to  personify  them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning, 
to  draw  lessons  from  them  applicable  to  human  life, 
—  this  must  have  been  common  among  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  part  assigned 
in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impres- 
sions made  by  the  brute  creation  on  the  mind  of 
man  '  ihen  "  the  Lord  God  formed  every  lieast  o( 
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the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brour;ht 
Iheni  unto  Adaiu  to  see  what  he  would  call  them  " 
(Gen.  ii.  19),  and  the  apparent  symbolism  of  the 
KTpent  in  the  narnUive  of  the  I'all  (Gen.  iii.  1) 
are  at  once  indications  of  teachini^  adapted  to  men 
in  the  possession  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
hel]ied  to  ilevelo])e  it  (Herder,  (Jeist  dtr  Ebriii- 
kIuu  Potsie,  Werke,  x.xxiv.  p.  10,  ed.  1820).  The 
lar<;e  number  of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this 
kind  arc  made  the  bases  of  a  moral  precept,  and 
gome  of  which  (e.  (/.  I'rov.  xxvi.  11,  xxx.  15,  25- 
28)  are  of  the  nature  of  condensed  tables,  show 
that  there  was  no  decline  of  this  power  as  the  in- 
tellect of  the  people  advanced,  'i'he  absence  of 
fai)les  accordingly  from  the  teaching  of  the  0.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be  the 
media  of  tiie  truths  which  tliat  teaching  was  to 
convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indo- 
lence, cunning,  and  the  Uke,  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  them  accoi"dingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the 
prudential  morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such 
defects  (comp.  Trencli  a«  the  PnraUes,  I.  c). 
Hence  the  iable,  apart  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  hulicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  apart  too  from  its  presenting  narratives  which 
are  "nee  vera;  nee  verisimiles  "  ((.'ic.  (It  Invtnt.  i. 
ID),  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher 
truths  which  belong  to  man's  spiritual  life.  It 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  man 
and  man ;  it  fails  to  represent  those  between  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  othce  of  the  I'ak.v- 
lU.E,  tinding  its  outward  framework  in  the  dealings 
of  men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature 
as  it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciful  anal- 
ogies. The  fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has  in 
connnon  with  the  creatures  below  him ;  the  para- 
ble rests  on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  "  all  things  are  double  one 
against  another." 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the 
office  of  the  fable,  that,  though  those  of  yEsop 
(so  called)  were  known  to  the  great  preacher  of 
righteousness  at  Athens,  though  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  some  of  them  wits  among  the  employ- 
ments of  his  imprisonment  (I'lato,  J'luei/im,  pj).  GO, 
61),  they  were  not  employed  by  him  as  illustra- 
tions, or  channels  of  instruction.  While  Socrates 
■hows  an  api)reciation  of  the  power  of  such  failles 
to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life, 
.  he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
fivOoKoyiKSs.  'I'he  myths,  which  iippear  in  the 
Gorf/i<i»,  the  Phwilnis,  the  Pliwilon,  the  Republic, 
are  as  uidike  as  possil)le  to  the  yKsopic  tallies,  are 
(to  take  his  own  account  of  them)  o'u  ixvOoi  aWa 
\6yoi,  true,  though  figurative,  representations  of 
spiritual  realities,  while  the  illustrations  from  the 
common  tacts  of  life  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  onlinary  teaching,  though  diH'ering  in  beini; 
comparisons  r.ither  than  nan^atives,  come  nearer  to 
the  pai-ables  of  the  l{i))le  (comp.  the  contra.st  tie- 
Veen  TO  2a)»ff)aTiKa,  as  exan)ples  of  the  iropoj8oA^ 
\jid  the  \6yoi  AiffwiTfioi,  Arist.  Jtlitl.  ii.  20).  It 
may  be  said  indeed  tliat  the  use  of  the  fable  a.s  ^an 
iDHlrument  of  teaching  (apart  trom  the  emliellisli- 
ments  of  wit  anrl  fancy  witli  which  it  is  associateti 
o\  Huch  writers  ns  I,essing  and  lji  Fontaine)  be- 
lOngH  rr.ther  to  cliildhorMi,  and  the  child-like  |x>ri(id 
jf  national  life,  than  to  a  more  advanced  develop- 
t>W)t.     lu  the  earlier  stages  uf  ijolitical  change,  aa 
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in  the  cases  of  Jotham,  Stesichonis  (Arist.  Rhti 
I.  c),  Menenius  Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  element 
of  persuasion  or  reproof.  It  ceases  to  ajjijear  in  thi 
higher  eloquence  of  orators  and  statesmen.  The 
sijecial  excellence  of  fables  is  that  they  are  drffirtyo- 
piKol  (Arist.  JiJitt.  I.  c),  that  "  dncere  animos 
Solent,  pra'cipue  rusticorum  et  imperitorum " 
(Quint.  Just.  Oriit.  I.  c). 

The  fivdoi  of  false  teachers  claiming  to  belong 
to  the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  by  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  in  connection  with  •y6;/6oAo7ioi  awfpav 
TOi  (1  Tim.  i.  4),  or  with  eitithets  "louSoiwoi  (lit. 
i.  14),  ypawhils  (1  Tini.  iv.  7),  a(ao(pi<Tfj.(voi  (2 
Pet.  i.  10),  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  character 
of  fables,  properly  so  called.  As  applied  to  them, 
the  word  takes  its  general  meaning  of  anything 
false  or  unreal,  and  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
falsehoods  so  referred  to.     [See  Pauabi.e.] 

E.  H.  P. 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KoXoi  AijusVej),  a  harbor 
in  the  island  of  Crete  (.\cts  xxvii.  8),  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  ancient  writing.  There  seems 
no  probability  that  it  is,, as  liiscoe  suggested  {on  the 
Acts,  p.  347,  ed.  182U),  the  KoAtj  'Akt^  of  Steph. 
Byz.  —  for  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  wliereas  Fair 
Havens  is  described  as  "  a  place  near  to  which  was 
a  city  called  Lasa;a"  {t6tto%  tis  §  iyyvs  ^firf^Ais 
A.)-  iloreover  Mr.  Pashley  found  (TnivtU  in 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  57)  a  district  called  Acte  ;  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  Ka\i]  ' Aktt)  was  situated  there; 
but  that  district  is  in  the  W .  of  the  island,  whereaa 
Fair  Havens  was  on  the  S.  Its  jiosition  is  now 
quite  certain.  Though  not  mentione<l  by  classical 
writers,  it  is  still  known  by  its  old  (ireek  name,  aa 
it  was  in  the  time  of  I'ococke,  and  other  early 
travellers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  (  Vmjmje  ami 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Pmil,  2d  ed.  pp.  80-82).  La- 
S.EA  too  has  recently  been  most  exjilicitly  discov- 
ered. In  fact  F'air  Havens  api)cars  to  have  been 
practically  its  harbor.  These  places  are  situated 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  E.  of  ( 'ai)e  Matala,  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  heatiland  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  and  immediately  to  the  \Y.  of  which  the 
coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  X.  This  last  circum- 
stance explains  why  the  ship  which  conveyed  St. 
Paul  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Fair  Havens.  In 
conse(iuence  of  violent  and  continuing  N.  \V.  winds 
she  had  been  unable  to  hold  on  her  course  towards 
Italy  from  Cnidus  (ver.  7),  and  had  run  down,  by 
Salmone,  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  wxs  |>ossible  to 
reach  F'air  Havens;  but  beyond  ('aiic  Matala  the 
difficulty  would  have  recurred,  so  long  as  the  wind 
remained  in  the  same  quarter.  .V  ctmsiderable 
delay  took  place  (ver.  9)  during  which  it  is  possible 
that  St.  Paul  may  have  had  o])i>ortunities  of  preach- 
ing the  gos|)el  at  l^swa,  or  even  nt  Goi{TYN.\, 
where  .lews  i-esidwl  (1  Marc.  xv.  23),  and  which 
was  not  far  distant;  but  all  this  is  conjecturaL 
A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it  was  decided, 
against  the  apostle's  advice,  to  make  an  attempt  to 
reach  a  gowl  harbor  namwl  Phknk  K.  their  present 
anchonige  being  &»/«ii6fTos  irph^  iropoxt'M'"''^''*' 
(ver.  12).  All  such  terms  are  comparative:  :md 
there  is  no  doul>t  that,  as  a  safe  winter  h»rl)or, 
Fair  Havens  is  infinitely  inferior  to  Phenice  ; 
though  |>erhap9  even  as  a  matter  of  seamanship 
St.  Paul's  mlvice  w;i3  not  Ii.-mI.  However  this  may 
lie,  the  s<iuth  wind,  which  sprang  up  afterwards 
(ver.  13),  proved  delusive;  and  the  vessel  was  caught 
by  a  hurricane  [F,ri:oii,Yi)o.\]  on  her  way  to- 
wards Plnaiice,  and  ultimately  wrecked.     Uesidet 
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a  view  (p  81;,  Mr.  Suiitli  gives  a  chart  of  Fair 
Havens  wiih  the  soundings  (p.  257),  from  wliicli 
any  one  can  form  a  judgment  for  himself  of  the 
merits  of  the  harbor.  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  result  certainly  vindicated  the  prudence 
of  the  apostle's  advice  in  his  opposition  to  the  sea- 
men who  insisted  on  leaving  l-'air  Havens  and  at- 
tempting to  reach  I'hcenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12).  It 
was  not  a  question  of  tlie  comparative  excellence 
of  the  two  harbors,  but  of  tlie  safety  of  exchanging 
one  for  the  other  under  such  circumstances.  It 
should  have  been  taken  into  account  at  tliat  season 
of  the  year  tliat  gales  of  northerly  wind,  sudden 
and  violent,  were  liable  to  spring  up  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  in  that  event  that  the  ship  must  be 
driven  off  to  sea  and  almost  inevitably  be  wrecked. 
Paul  ere  this  must  have  become  a  cautious  as  well 
as  experienced  navigator.  He  had  "  tlirice  suffered 
shipwreck,  had  spent  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep  " 
(2  Cor.  xi.  25)  before  he  embarked  on  this  voyage 
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to  Rome.  Recent  observations  show  that  Fair 
Havens,  though  not  equal  to  Ph<Enice  (if  that  be 
Lutro),  is  yet  protected  to  some  extent  by  reefs  and 
islands,  and  not  bad  as  a  temporary  shelter.  (See 
Smith's  Voij'iye  and  Sliipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  85, 
3d  ed.)  The  apostle's  advice,  therefore,  may  be 
justified  on  nautical  grounds.  H. 

FAIRS  (D"^  1)13^37  :  ayopd:  nundincs,  fonim\ 
a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxyii.  and  there 
no  less  than  seven  times  (ver.  12,  14,  16,  19,  22, 
27,  33):  in  the  last  of  these  verses  it  is  rendered 
"  wares,"  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  throughout.  It  will  be  oljserved 
that  the  word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to 

2"^^^  throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  the 
latter  word  also  occurring  seven  times,  and  trans- 
lated sometimes  "market"  (ver.  13,  17j  19),  and 
elsewhere  "merchandise"  (ver.  9,  27,  33,  34). 
The  words  are  used  alternately,  and  represent  the 
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alternations  of  commercial  business  in  which  the 
merchants  of  Tntc  were  engaged.  Tliat  the  first 
of  these  words  cannot  signify  "fairs"  is  evident 
from  ver.  12;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarshish  did 
not  visit  Tyre,  but  rdce  vei-sd.  Let  the  reader  sub- 
stitute "paid  "  or  "exchanged  for  thy  wares,"  for 
"  occupied  in  thy  fairs,"  and  the  sense  is  much 
improved.  The  relation  which  this  term  bears  to 
maarab,  wbijh  nroperly  means  barter,  appears  to  be 
pretty  much  t^  .iame  as  exists  between  exports  and 
imports.  The  requirements  of  the  Tyrians  them- 
selves, such  as  slaves  (13),  wheat  (17),  steel  (19), 
were  a  matter  of  maarab  ;  but  where  the  business 
consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tjrian  wares  for  for- 
eign productions,  it  is  specified  in  this  form,  "  Tar- 
shish paid  for  thy  wares  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead."  The  use  of  the  terms  would  probably  have 
been  more  intelligible  if  the  prophet  had  ment'oned 


From  the  root  'HZSn,  "  to  be  red." 
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what  the  Tjrians  gave  in  exchange:  as  it  is,  he 
only  notices  the  one  side  of  the  bargain,  namely, 
what  the  Tyrians  received,  whether  they  were  buy- 
ers or  sellers.  W.  L.  T$. 

FALLOW-DEER     ("l^arT.\"     yachmur . 

Alex.  $ovl3a\os'  bubalus).  The  Heb.  word, 
which  is  mentioned  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  animals  allowed  by  the  Leviti- 
cal  law  for  food,  and  in  1  K.  iv.  23,  as  forming 
part  of  the  provisions  for  Solomon's  table,  appears 
to  point  to  the  Antilope  buhalis,  Pallas;  the  0ov- 
$a\os  of  the  Greeks  (see  Herod,  iv.  192;  Aris- 
totle, Hist.  Anim.  iii.  6,  ed.  Schneider,  and  De  Part. 
Aniin.  iii.  2,  11,  ed.  Bekker:  Oppian,  Cyn.  ii.  300) 
is  properly,  we  believe,  identified  with  the  afore- 
named antelope.  From  the  different  descriptionR 
of  the  yachmur,  as  given  by  Arabian  writers,  and 
cited  by  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii.  284  ff.),  it  would 
seem    that  •♦•his   is   the  animal   denoted;    though 
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Daiiiir's  remarks  in  some  respects  are  fabulous,  |  kinson's  Anc.  Jii/;///l.  i.  2-23,  fifjs.  3,  1,  and  p.  22b, 
and  he  represents  the  yac/iiiiur  as  havinj;  decid- i  hi;.  I'J).  This  animal,  whicli  is  altout  the  size  of  « 
nous  liorns,  which  will  not  apply  to  any  antelope,  stag,  is  common  in  N.  Africa,  and  lives  in  herda. 
Still  Cazuinus,  according  to  liosenniiiller,  identities  We  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  refer  the  Heh 
ilie  yicliiiiiir<'  with  the  btklcer-tl-icii.ih  ("  viild^  yiclimur  to  the  Oryx  leucoryx  (see  art.  Ox):  on 
cow  "M.  which  is  the  modem  name  in  N.  Africa  for   further  investigation,  however,  we  have  decided  for 


tlie  Amilope  bubulis.  Kitto  (PIct.  Bibl.  Deut.  /.  c.) 
lays,  "The  yachmur  of  the  Hebrews  is  without 
doubt  erroneously  identified  with  the  fallow-deer, 
which  does  not  exist  in  Asia,"  and  refers  the  name 
to  the  Oryx  kucoryx,  citing  Niebuhr  as  authority 
for  stating  that  this  animal  is  known  anionc;  the 
eastern  Arabs  by  the  name  of  yiziuiir.  The  fallow- 
deer  {CtiTUS  (liiiiia)  is  undoul)tedly  a  native  of 
Asia;  indeed  Persia  seems  to  be  its  proper  country. 
Ilasselquist  (Tniv.  p.  211)  noticed  this  deer  in 
Mount  Tabor.  Oedmann  {Verm.  Sdiniid.  1.  178) 
believes  that  the  yaclimur  is  best  dcnotefl  by  the 
CeiTus  daiiui.  The  authority  of  the  I.XX.,  how- 
ever, in  a  question  of  this  kind,  shoidd  decide  the 
matter:  accordingly  we  have  little  doubt  but  tliat 
the  ynchmur  of  the  Ileb.  Scriptures  denotes  the 
bekker-el-u-(isli,  or  "wild  os,"  of  IJarbary  and  N. 
Africa.     (See  ihaw's  Travels,  p.  242,  and  Suppl. 


Alcelaphiu  bubalis. 
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p.  75,  folio;  Buffon,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  294.)  The 
Greek  fiovPaKos  evidently  pf/ints  to  some  animal 
having  the  general  appearance  of  an  ox.  I'liny 
(N.  II.  viii.  15)  tells  us  that  the  common  people  in 
their  ignorance  sometimes  gave  the  name  of  bulxiliis 
to  the  ZJi.wn  {Auroch)  and  the  Urns.  He  adds, 
the  animal  pro|)prly  so  called  is  produced  in  Africa, 
ind  liears  a  resemblance  to  the  calf  and  the  stag. 
That  this  antelope  partakes  in  external  form  of  the 
characters  l)elongin;;  lioth  to  the  cervine  and  bo- 
vine nmiinant«  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
glaiiffs  at  the  woodcut. 

The  hikker-tl-irnnh  appears  to  lie  depicted  in  the 
Kgyptian  niommients,  where  it  is  represented  as 
h(!ing  lnmte<l  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  Shaw 
tells  U.I  (Suppl.  p.  ".'))  is  very  sweet  and  nourishintr, 
much  preferable  to  that  of  the  red  deer.     (See  Wil- 


the  Alcclnplius.  The  'Peu  or  To  may  perhaps 
therefore  denote  the  former  antelope.         W.  H. 

*  The  Arabic  )«-*>^  is  described  in  a  work  of 

Natural  History  as  "  a  species  originating  in  the 
Barbary  States,  its  size  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
red  deer,  but  in  form  resembling  it,  having  erect 
spirally  curving  ringed  horns;  the  color  of  its  body 
is  reddish-brown,  and  the  belly  and  inner  surface 
of  the  thighs  are  white.  The  female  has  no  horns." 
This  description  fixes  the  sjjecies  as  the  Alcthj/liut 
bubidis.  G.  E.  1'. 

*  FAMILIAR  SPIRIT  or  SPIRITS  (3i«, 

n^2"1S),  found  in  Lev.  xx.  27;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7, 
8;  1  Chr.  x.  13;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  G;  Is.  xxix.  4,  viii. 
19,  and  elsewhere.  [See  Divination;  Magic] 
The  "familiar"  employed  in  this  expression  cornea 
from  the  idea  that  the  necromancers,  soothsayers, 
and  the  like,  had  sjnrits  or  demons  whom  they 
could  summon  from  the  unseen  world  to  wait  upon 
them  as  servants  {famuli),  and  execute  tlicir  com- 
mands. See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Biblt  Word- 
Bouk,  p.  194.  H. 

FAMINE.  When  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  Scorpio  can- 
not be  loosed,'>  then  it  is  that  famines  generally 
prevail  in  the  lands  of  tlie  Bible.  In  Egypt  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds, 
produces  the  same  results.  The  famines  recorded 
in  the  Bible  are  traceable  to  both  these  phenomena; 
and  we  generally  find  that  Egypt  was  resorted  to 
when  scarcity  afflicted  Palestine.  This  is  noUihly 
the  case  in  the  first  three  famines,  those  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  .Jacob,  although  in  the  last 
case  I'^irypt  was  involved  in  the  calamity,  and  only 
saved  tiom  its  horrors  by  the  providential  ]iolicy  of 
Joseph.  In  this  instance,  too,  the  famine  was  wide- 
spread, and  Palestine  further  suffered  from  the 
restriction  which  must  have  been  placed  on  the 
supplies  usually  derived,  in  such  circumstances, 
from  Egypt. 

In  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  t^ie  fmits  of 
the  e.irth  nnist  ever  be  dependent  on  niin ;  the 
watersheds  having  few  large  springs,  and  the  small 
rivers  not  being  sutticient  for  the  irrigation  of  even 
the  level  lands.  If  therefore  the  heavy  i-ains  of 
November  and  December  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  is  cut  oft'  in  the  parchint;  drought  of  harvest- 
time,  when  the  country  is  almost  devoid  of  moist- 
ure. Eur'.her,  the  p,astoral  trilies  rely  on  the  scanty 
herl)age  of  the  de.serl-i)hiins  and  valleys  for  their 
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llocks  and  henis ;  for  the  de-sert  is  intersi)er.<ed  in 
spring-time  witli  s|X)ntane(jus  vegetation,  which  it 
the  product  of  the  precedini;  rain-lall,  and  fails 
almost  totally  without  it.  It  is  therefore  not  ditli 
cult  to  conceive  the  frequent  occurrence  and  severity 
of  famines  in  ancient  times,  when  the  scatterad 
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fc  That  in  to  siiv,  when  the  tx-st  and  most  fertiluing 
of  the  miiis,  which  fall  vvhrn  tlio  I'lcmdes  sot  at  dnwn 
(not  exactly  heliaoallv )  at  the  end  of  autunni,  fail; 
miu  scarcely  ever  falling  at  the  opposite  season,  whan 

(Frev  tag,  |  Scorpio  seti-  at  dawn.     b^w3  Is  rlcarlj  Scorpi>,  o« 
I  Cor  Scorpionis,  ai>  AU-n  E/ra  Bavs. 
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population,  rattier  of  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultu- 
ral country  was  dependent  on  natural  phenomena 
which,  howerer  regular  in  their  season,  occasionally 
(ailed,  and  with  tliem  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
beast. 

Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility  —  a  fertility 
that  gained  for  it  the  striking  comparison  to  the 
"  garden  of  the  Lord  "  —  to  its  mighty  ri\er,  whose 
annual  rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  land  and 
renders  its  cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  But  this 
very  bounty  of  native  has  not  unfrequently  exposed 
tlie  country  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  drought. 
With  scarcely  any  rain,  and  that  only  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  with  wells  only  supplied  by 
filtration  from  the  river  through  a  nitrous  soil,  a 
failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost  certainly 
entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  followed  by 
cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
year,  the  labor  of  the  people  may  in  a  great  meas- 
ure avert  the  calamity.  Tlie  causes  of  dearth  and 
famine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by  defective  inun- 
dation, preceded  and  accompanied  and  followed  by 
prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds.  Both  these 
winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  tlie  latter,  keeping 
back  the  rain-clouds  from  the  nortli,  are  perliaps 
the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  inundation,  as  they 
are  also  by  their  accelerating  the  current  of  the 
river  —  the  northerly  winds  producing  the  con- 
trary effects.  Famines  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
seem  to  be  affected  by  drought  extending  from 
northern  Sma,  through  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  as 
far  as  tlie  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  famine  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Abraham  after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  east 
of  Bethel :  •'  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land : 
and  .\biam  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  tliere, 
for  tlie  famine  was  grie\ous  in  the  land  *'  (Gen.  xii. 
10).  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine  was  ex- 
ttmsive,  although  this  is  not  quite  ])roved  by  the 
fact  of  Abraham's  going  to  Egypt;  for  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  second  famine,  in  the  days  of  Isaao, 
this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Abiinelech  kii'.g 
of  the  Philistines  in  Gerar,  and  was  warned  by 
God  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  whitlier  therefore 
we  may  suppose  he  was  journeying  (Gen.  xxvi.  1 
ff. ).  We  hear  no  more  of  times  of  scarcity  until 
the  great  famine  of  Egypt  which  "  was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth;  "  "  and  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  "  (Gen.  xU.  50, 
57).  "  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  [corn] 
among  those  that  came;  for  the  famine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan"  (xlii.  5).  Thus  in  the  third 
generation,  Jacob  is  afflicted  by  the  famine,  and 
sends  from  Hebron  to  Egypt  when  he  hears  that 
there  is  com  there:  and  it  is  added  in  a  later 
passage,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  the  second 
time  for  corn  to  Egypt,  "  and  the  famine  Wiis  sore 
in  the  land,"  i.  e.  Hebron. 

The  famine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  Egypt, 
so  far  as  Joseph's  history  and  policy  is  concerned. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  physical 
characteristics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes 
of  famines  in  Egypt:  this  instance  differs  in  the 
prondential  recun-enee  of  seven  years  of  plenty, 
whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
•oming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popula- 
tion of  Egypt  with  corn,  but  those  of  the  surround- 


3  Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  that  Quatremere 
lag  given  a  translation  of  El-.Makreezee's  account 
>f  this  famine,  in  the  hfe  of  El-MusUnsir,  contaiaed 
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ing  countries:  "  And  the  seven  yeai  ?  of  pleuteoiu- 
ness,  that  were  in  the  land  of  KgN'pt,  were  ended 
And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to  come,  ac- 
cording as  Joseph  had  said :  and  the  dearth  was  ic 
all  buds ;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was 
bread.  And  when  all  tlie  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  i'haraoh  for  bread- 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph,  and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth:  and 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands"  (Gen.  xli.  53- 
57). 

The  modem  history  of  Egypt  throws  some  curious 
light  on  these  ancient  records  of  famine ;  and  in- 
stances of  their  recurrence  may  lie  cited  to  assist 
us  in  understanding  their  course  and  extent.  They 
have  not  been  of  very  rare  occurrence  since  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Arab  historians :  one  of  great  severity,  following 
a  deficient  rise  of  the  Nile,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight 
597  (a.  d.  1200),  is  recorded  by  'Abd-El-Lateef, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  is  regarded  justly  as 
a  trustworthy  authority.  He  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  its  horrors,  states  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  driven  to  the  Last 
extremities,  eating  offal,  and  even  their  own  dead, 
and  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  dire  straits  to 
which  they  were  driven,  that  persons  who  were 
burnt  alive  for  eating  human  flesh  were  themselves, 
tlius  ready  roasted,  eaten  by  others.  Multitudes 
fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in  the  desert-road 
to  Palestine. 

But  the  most  remarkal)le  famine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Fiitimee  Khaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  billtUi, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
yeai-s"  duration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  .Joseph 
(a.  h.  457-404,  A.  r>.  1004-1071).  This  famine 
exceeded  in  severity  all  others  of  modern  times,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged 
the  country.  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence 
(says  Es-Suyootee,  in  his  flosn  el  }fohddarah ,  JIS.) 
continued  for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  they 
[the  people]  ate  corpses,  and  animals  that  died  of 
themselves:  the  cattle  perished  ;  a  dog  was  sold 
for  5  deeni'u's,  and  a  cat  for  .3  deenars  .  .  .  and  an 
ardebb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenars, 
and  then  it  faded  altogether.  He  adds,  that  all 
the  horses  of  the  Klialeefeh,  save  three,  perished, 
and  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  dri\en,  and  of  t^e 
organized  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo 
and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fiir- 
iiished  with  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  El-JIakreezee  (in  his 
Kliitat),"  from  whom  we  further  learn  that  the 
family,  and  even  the  women  of  the  Khaleefeh  fled, 
by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to  escape  the  peril 
that  threatened  aU  ranks  of  the  population.  Tsx 
whole  narrative  is  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  con- 
tains a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  famine  of 
Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  fonu 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  East. 
The  famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  par- 
ticulars; and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  IL 
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riii.  1,  2,  affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven  ; 
years:  "Then  spake  Khsha  unto  the  woman  whose  ^ 
ion  lie  had  restored  to  Ufe,  saying,  Arise,  and  f;o,  i 
thou  and  thy  houseliold,  and  sqiourn  wheresoever  ] 
tliou  canst  sojourn:  for  the  I-ord  liatli  eaJled  for  a 
famine;  and  it  shall  also  come  u])on  the  land  seven 
years.     And  the  wo*-  an  arose,  and  did  after  the  I 
Baying  of  the  man  of  liod :  and  she  went  with  her  ! 
household  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  I'hilis-  i 
tines  seven  yeai-s."      liunsen  {Ju/i/j)l's  Phice,  A-c, 
ii.  334)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I.,  which  he  supposes  to  he  that  of 
Joseph ;  hut  it  must  be  observed  that  tiie  instance 
in  point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  e<iu>illy  likely, 
apart  from  chronological  reasons,  to  have  been  that 
of  Abraham. 

In  Arabia,  famines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabs,  iu  such  cases,  when  they  could  not 
afford  to  slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them, 
and  drink  the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur, 
making  a  kind  of  black-pudding.  They  ate  also 
various  plants  and  grains,  which  at  other  times 
were  not  used  as  articles  of  food.  And  the  tribe 
of  Haneefeh  were  taunted  with  having  in  a  famine 
eaten  their  god,  which  consisted  of  a  dish  of  dates 
mashed  up  with  clarified  butter  and  a  preparation 


of  dried  curds  of  milk  {Sihdii,  JIS.,  art 
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*  FAN.     [Agkicultuke,  i.  -14.] 
FARTHING.     Two  names  of  coins  in   the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 

1.  KoSpa^'Trjy,  quadrans  (Matt.  v.  2G ;  Mark  xii. 
42),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Our 
I>ord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (AeTrra  5uo, 
8  iffTiv  KoSpdvT-n^,  M^ik,  I-  <;■)•  'I'lie  name  quad- 
rans was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Koman  as,  or  i)iece  of  three  uncia;,  therefore  also 
called  teruncius.  The  \eirT6i'  was  originally  a  very 
small  (Jreek  copper  coin,  seven  of  which  with  tiie 
Athenians  went  to  the  xaA/coDs.  The  copper  cur- 
rency of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
partly  of  Poman  coins,  partly  of  Gneco-Roman 
(technically,  Greeic  Impcriil).  In  the  former  class 
there  was  no  common  piece  smaller  than  the  as, 
equivalent  to  the  aaaapiov  of  the  N.  T.  {infra), 
but  in  the  latter,  there  were  two  common  smaller 
pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter  of  the  aaffa- 
piov,  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the  irregu- 
larity with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  difHcult 
to  pronounce  with  certainty:  the  former  piece  was 
doubtless  called  the  /coSpocTr)?,  mm!  the  latter  the 
\eirr6v. 

2.  'Affffdpiov  (Matt.  X.  29;  Luke  xii.  «),  properly 
a  small  rnt,  usti'iiinm,  but  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
useil  as  the  (jreek  equivalent  of  the  Latin  as.  The 
Vulg.  in  Matt.  x.  2!)  renders  it  by  ns,  and  in  Luke 
xii.  G  puts  (lijxm'lius  for  two  assaria,  the  dipondius 
or  dujiondius  l)eing  equal  to  two  asses.  The  aaffd- 
jiov  is  therefore  either  the  lioman  as,  or  the  more 
connnon  equivalent  in  Palestine  in  the  (Jrrcco- 
liiiman  series,  or  perhaps  both;  the  last  supposition 
we  are  incline<l  to  think  the  most  likely.  The 
rendering  of  tlie  Vuig.  in  Luke  xii.  0  makes  it 
prol)able  tliat  a  single  coin  is  intende<l  by  two 
iMaria,  and   this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 


a  •  For   the  fomlne  predicted  by  Agabun,  which 
wcumsd  ip  the    rtlgo  of  Clauaius  (AcU  xi.   28),  see 
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occurrence,  on  coins  of  Chios,  struck  during  tlw 
inqierial  [)eriod,  but  without  the  heads  of  empeiore 
and  therefore  of  the  Grtek  nulimotmms  cla.ss,  of 
the  words  ACCAPION,  ACCAPIA  ATO,  ACCA- 
PIA  TPIA.         •  P.   S.  P. 

FASTS.  The  word  CI!?,  vrjaTfia,  jcj'unitim, 
is  not  found  in  the  Pentateudi,  but  it  often  occun 
in  the  historical  books  and  the  Pro])liets  (2  .Sam. 
xii.  10;  1  K.  xxi.  9-12;  Ezr.  viii.  21 ;  Ps.  Uix. 
10;  Is.  Iviii.  6;  Joel  i.  14,  ii.  l.j;  Zech.  viii.  19, 
(tc).  In  the  I.aw,  the  only  term  used  to  denote 
the  religious  oliservance  of  fasting  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant one,  tt^p3  ^?V  '•  Tairftvovv  riiv  \f/vx'h''- 
iifjUiji-re  animnm  :  "afflicting  the  soul"  (I.ev.  xvi. 
29-31,   xxiii.    27  ;    Num.   xxx.    13).      The   word 

n^S^?''?!  i-  6.  oJJIictim,  which  occurs  Ezr.  ix.  5, 
where  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "heaviness,"  is  com- 
monly used  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Talmud,  and 
is  the  title  of  one  of  its  treatises. 

I.  One  fast  oidy  was  appointed  by  the  I^w,  that 
on  the  day  of  Atonement.  [Ato.nkment,  Day 
OK.]  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fast  in  the  0.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
Prom  these  passages  it  appears  tiiat  the  Jews, 
during  their  Captivity,  observed  four  annual  fasta 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months. 
When  the  i>uilding  of  the  second  Temple  had  com- 
menced, those  who  remained  in  liabylon  .sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  priests  at  .lerusalem  to  inquire  whether 
the  oliservance  of  the  fast  in  the  fifth  month  should 
not  be  discontinued.  I'he  propiiet  takes  the  occa- 
sion to  rebuke  the  Jens  for  the  spirit  in  wiiich  they 
had  observed  the  fa.st  of  the  seventh  month  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii.  .5-0);  and  afterwards  (viii. 
19),  giving  the  subject  an  evangehcal  turn,  he  de- 
clares that  the  wliole  of  the  four  fasts  shall  lie 
turned  to  "joy  and  cladiiess,  and  cheerful  feasts." 
Zechariah  simi)ly  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the 
mojiths  in  which  they  were  obser\ed  ;  but  the 
Jlishna  {TiumUh,  iv.  G)  and  S.  Jerome  {in  Znch- 
ariiim  viii.)  give  statements  of  certain  historical 
events  which  they  were  intended  to  commemorate :  — 

The  fast  of  the  fourth  mojith.  —  The  breaking 
of  the  tables  of  tiie  Law  by  Moses  {V.\.  xxxii.),  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
lii.). 

The  fast  of  the  fifth  month.  —  The  return  of  the 
spies,  Ac.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  Temple  burnt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  Titus  ;  and  the 
ploughing  up  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  tlje 
capture  of  Pother,  in  which  a  vast  numlier  of  Jews 
from  .lerusalem  had  taken  refuge  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian. 

The  faat  of  the  seventh  month.  —  The  complete 
sack  of  .Jerusalem  l>y  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death 
of  Ciedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.). 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.  —  The  receiving  by 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  .lerusalem. 

Some  otlier  events  mentioned  in  the  Mislina 
are  omitted  as  uiiimiKirtant.  Of  those  hert«  stated 
sevenil  could  have  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  fxsts 
in  tiie  time  of  tlie  jiropliet.  It  would  seem  most 
probable,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  croniwl 
them  together,  that  the  origiiinl  purjwse  of  all  four 
was  to  commemorate  the  circumstances  conneeteil 
with  the  commencement  of  the  Ciiptivity,  and  that 
the  other  events  were  snbsj'ipiently  a-s-sociattKl  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fancied  coin- 
cidence of  the  time  of  occurrence.     As  i  egards  tht 
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'ast  of  the  fifth  month,  at  least,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  captive  Jews  applied  it  exclusively 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  that  S.  Jerome 
was  rii;ht  in  regarding  as  the  reason  of  their  request 
to  he  released  from  its  observance,  the  fact  that  it 
had  no  longer  any  purpose  after  the  new  Temple 
was  begun.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  three 
others)  is  still  retained  in  tlie  Jewish  Calendar,  we 
must  infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree 
with  the  Bal^onian  Jews,  or  that  the  fast  having 
been  discontinued  for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
f^^alendar  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  by  Keland  {Antiq.  p.  274). 

It.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to 
express  national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or 
•>iisfortune,  and  to  supplicate  divine  favor  in  regard 
to  some  great  undertaking  or  threatened  danger. 
In  the  case  of  public  danger,  the  proclamation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  accompanied  with  the  blowing 
of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15;  cf.  T'ianilli,[.  6).  The 
following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly  national 
fasts:  Samuel  gathered  "all  Israel  "  to  Hizpeh  and 
proclaimed  a  fast,  performing  at  the  same  time 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  rite  symbolical  of  puri- 
fication, when  the  people  confessed  their  sin  in  hav- 
ing worshipped  liaalim  and  Ashtaroth  (1  Sara.  vii. 
b);  Jehoshaphat  appointed  one  "throughout  all 
Judah  "  when  he  was  preparing  for  war  against 
Moab  and  Amnion  (-2  Chr.  xx.  3);  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  "  all  the  people 
in  Jerusalem  and  all  who  came  thither  out  of  the 
cities  of  Judah,"  when  the  profihecy  of  .Jeremiah 
was  publicly  read  by  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  6-10 ; 
cf.  Baruch  i.  5 ) ;  three  days  after  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles, when  the  second  Temple  was  completed, 
"  the  children  of  Israel  asseniWed  with  fasting  and 
with  sackclothes  and  earth  upon  them  "  to  hear  the 
Law  read,  and  to  confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1). 
There  are  references  to  general  fasts  in  the  Prophets 
(Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed 
in  the  books  of  the  ilaccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  40-47 ; 
2  Mace.  xiii.  10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
cities  and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occa- 
sions in  which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In 
the  days  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when 
the  men  of  Judah  had  been  defeated  by  those  of 
Benjamin,  they  fasted  in  making  preparation  for 
another  battle  (Judg.  xx.  20).  David  and  his  men 
fasted  for  a  day  on  account  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i.  12),  and  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
lasted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
13).  Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a 
fast  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more 
striking,  as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  about 
to  1)6  inflicted  on  Naboth  (1  K.  xxi.  9-12).  Ezra 
proclaimed  a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river 
of  Ahava,  when  he  was  seeking  for  God's  help  and 
guidance  in  the  woi'k  he  was  about  to  undertake 
(Kzr.  viii.  21-23).  Esther,  when  she  was  going  to 
intercede  with  Ahasuerus,  commanded  the  Jews  of 
Shushan  neitlier  to  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days 
[Esth.  iv.  16). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
»'cather  and  of  famine,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
{he  first  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later 
./imes  they  assmned  great  importance  and  form  the 
aiani  subject  of  the  treatise  Tuanilh  in  the  ^lishna. 

'(I.  Private  occasional  fasts  are  recognized  in 
>De  nassage  of  the  Law  (Num.  xxx.  13).     The  in- 
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stances  given  cf  individuals  fasting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  grief,  \exation,  or  anxiety,  are  numerous 
(1  Sam.  i.  7,  xx.  34;  2  Sara.  iii.  35,  xii.  10;  IK. 
xxi.  27;  Ezr.  x.  6;  Neh.  i.  4;  Dan.  x.  3).  The 
fasts  of  forty  days  of  jNIoses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv. 
28;  Deut.  ix.  18)  and  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  8)  are, 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  special  acts  of  spiritual 
disciphne,  faint  though  wonderful  shadows  of  that 
fast  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  in  which  all  true 
fasting  finds  its  meaning. 

IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  "  the  Fast "  ir 
Acts  xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote  the 
Day  of  Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly 
fasts  (Matt.  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  18;  Luke  v.  33,  xviii. 
12;  Acts  X.  30).  These  fasts  origuiated  some  time 
after  the  Captivity.  They  were  observed  on  the 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  which,  being 
appointed  as  the  days  for  public  fasts  [Taanith,  ii  , 
9),  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  these  private  vol 
untary  fasts.  The  Gemara  states  that  they  were 
cliosen  because  Closes  went  up  Jlount  Sinai  on  the 
fifth  day  and  came  down  on  the  second.  AU  that 
can  be  known  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  given 
by  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  Schoettgen  on  Liikb 
xviii.  12 ;  and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  ix.  14. 

A  time  of  fasting  for  believers  in  Christ  is  fore- 
told Matt  '.X.  15,  and  a  caution  on  the  suliject  is 
given  Matt.  vi.  10-18.  Fasting  and  prayer  are 
spoken  of  as  the  great  sources  of  spiritual  strength, 
Matt.  xvii.  21;  Mark  ix.  2J;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  and 
they  are  especially  connected  with  ordination,  Acts 
xiii.  3,  xiv.  23. 

V.  The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  various 
degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entire 
abstinence  from  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  &c.).  On  other 
occasions  there  appears  to  have  been  only  a  '•estric- 
tion  to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3).  Hules  are 
given  in  the  Talmud  (both  in  Joni'i  and  Taanith) 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be  oljserved  on 
particular  occasions.  The  fast  of  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  was  considered  to  terniiuate  at  sun- 
set, and  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting  Jew  as 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  stars.  Fasts 
were  not  observed  on  the  Sal)baths,  the  new  moons, 
the  great  festivals,  or  the  feasts  of  Purim  and  Ded 
ication  (Jud.  viii.  6;    Tannilh,  ii.  10). 

Those  who  fasted  frequently  dressed  in  sackcloth 
or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head  and 
went  barefoot  (1  K.  xxi.  27;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
13,  §  8:  Neh.  ix.  1;  Ps.  xxxv.  13).  The  rabbin- 
ical directions  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in 
public  fasts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  iii  fhem, 
may  be  seen  in  Taanith,  ii.  1-4. 

VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the'  personal  will,  which 
gives  to  fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  eld 
term  used  in  the  law,  afflictinrj  the.  soul.  The 
faithful  son  of  Israel  realized  the  blessing  of  ''  ohas- 
tening  his  soul  with  fasting  "  (Ps.  Ixix.  10).  But 
the  frequent  admonitions  and  stem  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  may  show  us  how  prone  the  Jews 
were,  in  their  formal  fasts,  to  lose  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  discipline,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  in 
themselves  a  means  of  winning  favor  from  God,  or, 
in  a  still  worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade  of  them  iq 
order  to  appear  religious  before  men  (Is.  Iviii.  3. 
Zech.  vii.  5,  6;  Mai.  iii.  14;  comp.  Matt.  vi.  16). 

S.  0. 

*  The  word  r*^'^  in  Arabic,  the  same  rooi 
aa  W2,  aignifiea  abstinence  from  food,  drink  c  d 
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rersation,  and  sexual  intercourse.  This  is  undoubt- 
sdly  the  true  intent  of  fasting,  perfect  aV)sorption 
in  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sensual  ocouj)a- 
tions  or  delights.  G.  K.  V. 

FAT.     The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 

8uet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal  (S^H),  and  the  fat 

which  wa.s  internii.\ed   with  the  lean  (EZ^S^tTtt. 

Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed 
ii|)on  them  in  reference  to  the  former:  some  parts 
of  the  suet,  namely,  about  the  stomach,  the  entrails, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which  grows  to 
an  excessive  size  in  many  eiistern  countries,  and  pro- 
duces !i  large  quantity  of  ricli  fat  [SiiiiEi'].  were  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten  in  the  ca,seof  animals  offered  to 
Jehovah  in  sacrifice  (l^v.  iii.  .3,  9.  17,  vii.  3,  H'-i). 
'Die  ground  of  the  prohibition  was  that  the  fat  was 
the  riciicst  part  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  be- 
longed to  Him  (iii.  IG).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
other  reasons  were  superadded,  as  that  the  use  of 
fat  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  climate  of  Pales- 
tine. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  groimd  for 
such  an  assumption.  The  presentation  of  the  fat 
as  the  ricliest  part  of  the  animal  was  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  natunU  feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary 
practice  even  of  heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  sacrifices  (//.  i-  4G0,  ii. 
423;  0(1.  iii.  457),  and  in  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  47),  and  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
732).  Indeed,  the  term  c/iekb  is  itself  significant 
of  the  feeling  on  which  the  regulation  was  based : 
for  it  describes  the  best  of  any  production  (Gen. 
xlv.  18;  Num.  xviii.  12;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16,  cxlvii.  14; 
compare  2  Sam.  i.  22;  Judg.  iii.  2'J;  Is.  x.  IG). 
With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices 
or  the  fat  of  other  animals,  it  migiit  be  consumed, 
with  the  exception  of  those  dying  either  l)y  a  violent 
or  a  natural  death  (I>ev.  vii.  24),  which  might  still 
In;  used  in  any  other  way.  The  burning  of  the  fat 
of  sacrifices  was  [xirticularly  siiecified  in  each  kind 
of  offering,  whether  a  peace-offering  Cl-ev.  iii.  U), 
consecration-offering  (viii.  2.5),  sin-offering  (iv.  8), 
trespass-offering  (vii.  3),  or  redemption-offering 
(Xum.  xviii.  17).  The  Hebrews  fully  appreciated 
the  luxury  of  well-fatted  meat,  and  had  their  stall- 
fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  K.  iv.  23;  Jer.  xlvi.  21: 
Luke  XV.  23);  nor  is  there  any  i-eason  to  suppose 
its  use  unwholesome.  ^^^  L.  B. 

FAT,  t.  e.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  3|7.\,  I'tAei, 
in  Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13  only.  The  word  conmionly 
used  for  yeM,  indiscriminately  with  gaib,  HS,  is 
"  wine-press  "  or  "  wine-fat,"  and  once  "  press-fat " 
(Hag.  ii.  IG);  but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct  — 
yntJt  the  up[)cr  receptacle  or  "press"  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trod,  and  yi'hili  the  "  vat,"  on  a  lower 
level,  into  which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected. 
Tiie  word  is  derived  hy  Gesenius  {Tint.  p.  G19  b) 
fh)m  a  root  Unifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out:  and 
In  acconlance  witli  this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine, 
where  the  "  wine-press  "  and  "  vats  "  ajjj^ar  to 
have  been  exaivated  out  of  the  native  rock  of  the 
hills  on  wliich  the  vineyards  lay.  One  such,  ap- 
parently ancient,  is  described  by  Robinson  aa  at 
lldbUli  in  central  Palestine  (iii.  137),  and  another, 
Olx>bably  nmrc  modern,  in  the  Ixbanon  ^1>.  603). 
The  word  iriidcnMi  "  wine-fat  "  in  Mark  xii.  1  is 
'<-no\i)vii}v,  which  is  fr(»<pichtly  used  hy  tlie  I, XX.  to 
lr«n»)ate  yeXe^  in  the  U.  T.    [Wi.NK-fKEsss.]    G. 


FATHER 

FATHER  {A\  2S,  Chald.  Abba,  K2S*,  Mail 
xiv.  36,  Kom.  viii.  15:  iraT-fjp-  pater:  a  primitive 
word,  but  following  the  analogy  of  H— S,  to  uliou 
kimlness,  Gesen.  Tfieg.  pp.  6-8). 

The  position  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the 
liead  of  tiie  family  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  over  his  creatures,  an  %ithority  —  as 
Philo  remarks  —  intermediate  betwewi  human  and 
divine  (I'hilo,  Trspi  yovfwv  t</h^s,  §  1).  It  lies 
of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  patriiu-chal 
government  (Gen.  iii.  10;  1  Cor.  xi.  3),  wliicii  was 
introductory  to  the  more  definite  systems  which 
followed,  and  which  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  su]>cr- 
seded  it.     When,  thcrelbre,  the  name  of  "father 

of  nations"  (Cm3S)  was  given  to  Abrani,  he 
was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor,  but 
as  the  example  to  those  who  should  come  after  him 
(Gen.  xviii.  18,  19;  Hom.  iv.  17).  The  father"? 
blessing  was  regarded  as  conferring  special  benefit, 
but  iiis  malediction  special  injury  on  those  on  whom 
it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  2.5,  27,  xxvii.  27-40,  xlviii.  15,  20, 
xlix.);  and  so  also  the  sin  of  a  parent  was  held  to 
affect,  in  certain  cases,  the  welfare  of  his  descend- 
ants (2  K.  v.  27),  though  tlie  l-aw  forbade  the  pun- 
ishing of  the  son  for  his  father's  transgression 
(Deut.  xxiv.  16;  2  K.  xiv.  6;  Ez.  xviii.  20).  The 
connnand  to  honor  parents  is  noticed  by  .St.  Paul 
as  tiie  only  one  of  the  Decalogue  which  bore  a  dis- 
tinct promise  (Ex.  xx.  12;  Eph.  vi.  2),  and  disre- 
spect towards  them  was  condemned  by  the  Law  as 
one  of  the  worst  of  crimes  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  1 
Tim.  1,  9;  comp.  Virg.  ^En.  vi.  009;  Aristojih 
linn.  274-773).  Instances  of  legal  enactment  in 
support  of  parental  authority  are  ibund  in  l-x.  xxii. 
17;  Num.  xxx.  3,  5,  xii.  14;  Deut.  xxi.  18,21; 
Lev.  XX.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  12;  and  the  sjjirit  of  the 
Law  in  this  direction  may  lie  seen  in  Prov.  xiii.  1, 
XV.  5,  xvii.  2."),  xix.  13,  xx.  20,  xxviii.  24,  xxx.  17; 
Is.  xlv.  10;  Mai.  i.  6.  The  father,  however,  had 
not  the  power  of  death  over  his  child  (Deut.  xxi. 
18-21;  Philo,  /.  c). 

Erom  the  patriarchal  spirit,  also,  the  principle 
of  respect  to  age  and  authority  in  general  apj)ears 
to  be  derivefi.  Thus  .lacol)  is  descriix'd  as  blessing 
PharaoJi  (t!en.  xlvii.  7,  10;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  32; 
Prov.  xvi.  31;  Philo,  /.  c.  §  G). 

It  is  to  this  well-recognized  theory  of  ])arenlal 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  very  various  uses 
of  the  term  "father"  in  Scripture  are  due.  (1.) 
As  the  source  or  inventor  of  an  art  or  practice 
((Jen.  iv.  20,  21;  .loim  viii.  44;  Jol)  xxxviii.  28, 
xvii.  14;  2  Cor.  1,3).  (2.)  .As  an  object  of  re.si)ect 
or  reverence  (.ler.  ii.  27;  2  K.  ii.  12,  v.  13.  vi.  21). 
(3.)  Thus  also  the  pupils  or  scholars  of  the  pro- 
phetical schools,  or  of  any  teacher,  are  called  sens 
(2  K.  ii.  3,  iv.  1;  1  Sam.  x.  12,  27;  IK.  xx.  35; 
Heb.  xii.  9;  1  Tim.  i.  2).  (4.)  The  term  father, 
and  also  niotiier,  is  a])])lied  to  any  ancest<;r  of  the 
ni.ale  or  female  line  rcsi)ectively  (Is.  Ii.  2;  .ler.  xxxv. 
6,  18;  Dan.  v.  2;  2  Sam.  ix.  7;  2  Chr.  xv.  16). 
(5.)  In  the  Talnmd  the  term  father  is  used  to  in- 
dicate the  chief,  e.  tj.  the  principal  of  certain  works 
are  termed  "fathers."  Olijcvts  whose  contact 
causes  pollution  arc  called  "fathers"  of  defilement 
(Mishii.  ShiM.  vii.  2.  vol.  ii.  j>.  29:  l\f«cli,  i.  0, 
vol.  ii.  p.  137,  Surenh.V  (G.)  \  i)rotector  or 
guardian  (Job  xxix.  IG;  Ps.  Ixviii.  6;  Deut.  xxxii 
6).    Many  personal  names  are  found  with  tlie  prefi.' 


FATHOM 

riS,  aa  Absalom,  Abishai,  Abiram,  &c.,  iraplybg 
lome  quality  or  attribute  possessed,  or  ascribed 
(Geseu.  pp.  8,  10). 

"Fatliers"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts 
vii.  2,  xxii.  1),  and  of  parents  in  general,  or  ances- 
tors (Dan.  V.  2;  Jer.  xxvii.  7;  Matt,  xxiii.  30,  3-2). 

Amonij;  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has 
great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage.  The  son 
is  not  allowed  to  eat,  scarcely  to  sit  in  his  lather's 
presence.  Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes  (Burckhardt,  Notts 
on  Bed.  i.  355;  Lane,  Mud.  J'^yypt.  i.  84;  Atkin- 
son, Travek  in  Siberia,  &c.  p.  559).  H.  W.  H. 
G  ^ 

*  The  Arabic  v^jl,  "  father,"  denotes  the  person 
ny  whose  means  a  thing  is  made,  repaired,  or 
caused  to  appear,  as  well  as  the  parent. 

G.  E.  P. 

FATHOM.      [Measures.] 

*FAUCHION,  a  short  sword  (Jud.  xiii.  6 
and  xvi.  9),  less  common  than  falchion  or  Jaidchion, 
ni  each  form  now  almost  obsolete.  It  stands  for 
aKivoKTis,  a  transferred  Persian  word.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  weapon  with  which  Judith  slew  Holo- 
fernci  (see  Fritzsche,  Handb.  zu  den  Apokryphen 
des  A.  T.  1.  196).  H. 

FEASTS.     [Festivals.] 

*  FEET.  For  various  customs  in  relation  to 
the  feet,  see  Dust;  Mourning;  Sandal;  and 
Washing  the  Hands  and  F'ekt. 

FE'LIX  (*^Ai|,  Acts  xxiii.-xxiv. :  {Felix,  hap- 
py, fortunate;]  in  Tac.  Hist.  v.  9,  called  Antonius 
Felix;  in  Suidas,  Claudius  Felix;  in  Josephus  and 
Acts,  simply  Felix;  so  also  in  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54), 
a  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  whose  freedman  he  was,  on  the 
banishment  of  Ventidius  Cumanus  in  A.  D.  53. 
Taciius  (^Ann.  xii.  54)  states  that  Felix  and  Cu- 
manus were  joint  procurators,  Cumanus  having 
Galilee,  and  Felix,  Samaria.  In  this  account  Tacitus 
is  directly  at  issue  with  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  6,  2-7, 
1),  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  error;  but 
his  account  is  very  circumstantial,  and  by  adopting 
it  we  should  gain  some  little  justification  for  the 
expression  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  Felix 
had  been  judge  of  the  nation  "for  many  years." 
Those  words,  however,  must  not  even  thus  be 
closely  pressed ;  for  Cumanus  himself  only  went  to 
Judaea  in  the  eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XX.  5,  §  2).  Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's 
powerful  freedman  Pallas  {B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  8;  Ant. 
XX.  7,  §  1);  and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of 
PaUas's  influence  surviving  his  master's  death 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiv,  G5)  that  Felix  was  retained  in  his 
procuratorehip  by  Nero.  He  ruled  the  province  in 
a  mean,  cruel,  and  profligate  manner,  "  per  omnem 
saevitiam  et  libidinem  jus  regiuni  servili  ingenio 
exercuit "  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9,  and  Ann.  xii.  54). 
With  this  compendious  description  the  fuller  details 
af  Josephus  agree,  though  his  narrative  is  tinijed 
ivith  his  hostility  to  the  Jewish  patnots  and  zealots, 
whom,  under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes 
Felix  as  putting  down  and  crucifying  by  hundreds. 
His  period  of  office  was  full  of  troubles  and  sedi- 

ions.  We  read  of  his  putting  down  false  Messiahs 
[Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  5;  B.  .J.  ii.  13,  §  4);  the 
followers  of  an  Egyptian  magician  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §  6; 
S.  J.  ii.  13,  §  5;  Acts  xxi.  38);  riots  between  the 
fews  and  Syrians  in  Ca?sarea  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7; 
9.  J  »i.  3,  §  7),  and  between  the  priests  and  the 
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principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §  8; 
Joseph.  Life,  3).  He  once  employed  the  sicarii 
lor  his  own  purposes,  to  bring  about  the  murder 
of  the  high-priest  Jonathan  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §  5).  His 
severe  measures-and  cruel  retributions  seemed  only 
to  accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jewa 
to  ruin :  "  uitempestivis  remediis  delicta  accende- 
bat"  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54;  6  iroKefjios  Ka6^  rjn^pap 
aueppnrlCero,  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  G).  St.  Paul 
was  Ijrought  before  Felix  in  Cassarea,  having  been 
sent  thither  out  of  the  way  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  "chief  captain"  Claudius  Lysias.  Some 
efifect  was  produced  on  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
procm'ator,  as  the  Apostle  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, and  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come;  but 
St.  Paul  was  remanded  to  prison  and  kept  there, 
in  hopes  of  extorting  money  from  him,  two  years 
(Acts  XXIV.  2ij,  27).  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Porcius  Festus  [Festus]  was  appointed  to  super- 
sede Felix,  who,  on  his  return  to  Home,  was  accused 
by  the  Jews  in  Csesarea,  and  would  have  surtered 
the  penalty  due  to  his  atrocities,  had  not  his  brother 
Pallas  prevailed  with  the  Emperor  Nero  to  spare 
him  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §  9).  This  was  probably  in  the 
year  60  A.  d.  (Anger,  Be  teniporuni  in  Act.  Apost. 
ratione,  &c.,  p.  100;  Wieseler,  Chromlo(jie  der 
Apostelgeschichte,  pp.  66-82).  The  wife  of  Felix 
was  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  the 
former  wife  of  Azizus  King  of  Emesa.   [Dkusilla.] 

H.  A. 
*  FELLER  (Is.  xiv.  8),  a  cutter  of  wood  (from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  fellnn,  to  fell).  The  prophet 
represents  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  as  shouting  in 
the  lower  world,  over  the  fall  of  Sennacherib,  their 
great  destroyer :  "  Since  thou  art  laid  low,  no  feller 
is  come  up  against  us."  H. 

FENCED  CITIES  (D"'"1^*5^,  oi 
n'"n^3a,  Dan.  xi.  15,  from  ~1?2,  cut  off,  sep- 
arate, equivalent  to  D'^l^  HTll^?,  Ges.  231: 
iroAeis  bx^paU  Teixhp^^^i  Tereix'-O'fxivai:  urbes, 
or  civitates,  inurafce,  mnnita.  munitisslnue,  firma). 
The  broad  distinction  between  a  city  and  a  village 
in  Biljlical  language  has  been  shown  to  consist  in 
the  possession  of  walls.  [City.]  The  city  had 
walls,   the  village  was   unwaUed,  or   had   only  a 

watchman's  tower  (v"^?Q  :  irvpyos'  turris  cus- 
todum  ;  compare  Gesen.  267),  to  which  the  villagers 
resorted  in  times  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinc- 
tion is  thus  obtained  —  (1)  cities;  (2)  unwalled 
villages;  (3)  villages  with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25).  The  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  form 
ing  the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Bashnn,  is  said  to 
have  abounded  from  very  early  times  in  castles  and 
fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  Uzziah  to  protect 
the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  besides  unwalled  towns  (Amm.  Marc, 
xiv  9;  Deut.  iii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Of  these 
many  remains  are  thought  by  5Ir.  Porter  to  exist 
at  the  present  day  {Damascus,  ii.  197).  The  dangers 
to  which  unwalled  villages  are  exposed  from  the 
marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  also  the  fortifi- 
cations by  which  the  inhabitants  sometimes  pro- 
tect themselves,  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
{Sketches  of  Persia,  c.  xiv.  148;  and  Eraser, 
Persia,  pp.  379,  380  ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  7).  Villages 
in  the  Ilauran  are  sometimes  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
or  rather  the  houses  being  joined  together  form  a 
defense  against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance  U 
closed  by  a  gate  (Burckhardt,  Sijria,  p.  212). 
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A  further  characteristic  of  a  city  «s  a  fortified 
place  is  found  in  the  u"w  of  the  word  n32,  buikl, 
and  also  Jhrlifij.  So  that  to  "  Imild  "  a  city  ap- 
pears to  be  sometimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify 
it  (comp.  Gen.  viii.  20,  and  2  Chr.  ivi.  6  with  2 
Chr.  xi.  5-10,  and  1  K.  xv.  17). 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
regularly  "  fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls 

urowned  with  baltlemented  parapets,  mSQ,  having 
towers  at  regular  intervals  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5;  Jer. 
ixxi.  38),  on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war 
were  placed,  and  watch  was  kept  l)y  day  and  night 
in  time  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  'J,  15;  Judg.  ix.  45; 
2  Iv.  ix.  17).     Along  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls 


^M^u 


Walls  of  Antioch.  remarkable  lor  their  strength,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  up  and  down 
tho  sides  of  mountains. 

of.Ierusalem  there  were  90  towers ;  in  the  second, 
14;  and  in  the  third,  00  (.Joseph.  li.  J.  v.  4,  §  2). 
One  such  tower,  tliat  of  Ilananeel,  is  rei)eate<lly 
mentioned  (.Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  as  also 
others  (Neii.  iii.  1,  11,  27).  The  gate-wa3s  of  for- 
tified towns  were  also  fortified  and  closed  with 
strong  doors  (Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  G,  <tc. ;  Judg.  xvi. 
2,  3;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  33;  2  Chr. 
xiv.  7;  1  Mace.  xiii.  33,  xv.  3'J).  In  advance  of 
the  wall  there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an 

outwork  (7^n,  irpoTiixtcTfua),  in  A.  V.  "ditch" 
(1  K.  xxi.  23;  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  des.  Thest.  p.  4.54), 
which  w:w  jiorhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining 
the  ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  mi<hvay  within  the  ditch 
itself.  \M\\  of  these  methods  nf  streuytheniiii; 
6)rtified  ])lares,  by  hinderiui,'  the  iie.ir  aiipmacli  of 
machines,  were  usual  in  earlier  I'.gyptian  fortifica- 
tion (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Emipl.  i.  408),  but  would 
generally  be  of  less  use  in  the  hill  forts  6f  Palestine 
than  in  I'".gypt.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  keep 
or  citadel  for  a  last  resource  to  the  defenders. 
Tliose  remaining  in  the  ll(UtrAn  and  l.ii/J'i  are 
iquare.  Sucli  existed  at  Shecliem  and  Thebe/ 
(.Iiidg.  ix.  40,  51,  viii.  17;  2  K.  ix.  17),  and  the 
CTCst  forts  or  towers  of  Pse|)l)inus,  Ilippiciis,  and 
itiMsciully  .\ntonia,  sened  a  similar  purpose,  a»  well 
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ds  tliat  of  overawing  the  town  at  Jerusalem.  The« 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts  xxi. 
34;  2  Mace.  v.  5;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3:  B.  J. 
i.  5,  §  4,  V.  4,  §  2,  vi.  2,  §  1 ).  At  the  time  of  the 
entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  there  were  many 
fenced  cities  existing,  which  first  caused  great  alarm 
to  tlie  exploring  party  of  searchers  (Num.  xiii.  28), 
and  afterwards  gave  much  trouble  to  the  jjcople  in 
subduing  them.  Many  of  these  were  refortified,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed,  rebuilt  by  tiie  Hebrews  (Num. 
xx3ii.  17,  34-42;  Deut.  iii.  4,  5;  Josh.  xi.  12,  13; 
Judg.  i.  27-33),  and  many,  especially  those  on  the 
sea-coast,  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  inhabitants,  who  were  enabled  to 
preserve  them  by  means  of  their  strength  in  chariots 
(Josh.  xiii.  3,  6,  xvii.  IG ;  Judg.  i.  19 ;  2  K.  xviii. 
8;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The  strength  of  Jerusalem 
Wiis  shown  by  the  fact  that  that  city,  or  at  least 
the  citadel,  or  "stronghold  of  Zion,"  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Jebusitos  until  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  0,  7;  1  Chr.  xi.  5).  Among  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  several  are  mentioned  as 
fortifiers  or  "builders"  of  cities;  Solomon  (1  K. 
ix.  17-19;  2  Chr.  viii.  4-0),  Jeroboam  I.  (1  K.  xii. 
25),  Pehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5,  12),  Ifaasha  (1  K. 
XV.  17),  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  24),  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5),  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  6,  7),  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  12),  but  especially  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22; 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  9,  15),  and  in  the  reign  of  Ahab 
the  town  of  Jericho  was  rebuilt  and  fortifietl  by  a 
private  individual.  Hiel  of  Bethel  (1  K.  xvi.  34). 
Herod  the  Great  was  conspicuous  in  fortifying 
strong  positions,  as  Masada,  Macha^rus,  Herodium, 
besides  his  great  works  at  Jerusalem  (.losepli.  B.  J. 
vii.  C,  §§  1,  2,  and  8,  §  3;  B.J.  i.  21,  §  10;  Aut. 
xiv.  13,  9). 

liut  the  fortified  pLaces  of  Palesti»ie  served  only 
in  a  few  instances  to  check  eficctually  the  progress 
of  an  invading  force,  though  many  instances  of 
determined  and  protracted  resistance  are  on  record, 
as  of  Samaria  for  three  years  (2  K.  xviii.  10), 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in 


The  so-called  Oolden  Gate  of  Jerasalem,  showing  imp- 
posed  remains  of  the  old  .lewlsh  Wall. 

later  times  of  Jofapafa,  Oamala,  Mach.xrus,  Alaiwda, 
and  above  all  .Fcrusalem  itself,  the  strength  of  whose 
defenses  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  conqueror 
Titus  (.loseph.  /?.  ./.  iii.  G,  iv.  1  an<l  9,  vii.  6,  JJ 
2-4  and  8 ;  Kobit  son,  i.  232). 
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Assyrian  Fortifications.     (Layard.) 


The  earlier  Egyptian  fortifications  consisted 
usually  of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  double 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  often 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals, 
of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with 
a  parapet,  and  a  round-headed  bfcttlement  in  shape 
like  a  shield.  A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at 
the  entrance  was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet  from 
the  main  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was  made  of 
70  or  100  feet  in  length,  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  main  wall  to  enable  the  defenders  to  annoy 
the  assailants  in  flank.  The  ditch  was  sometimes 
fortified  by  a  sort  of  tenaiUe  in  the  ditch  itself,  or 
a  ravelin  on  its  edge.  In  later  times  the  practice 
of  fortifying  towns  was  laid  aside,  and  the  large 
temples  with  their  inclosures  were  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  forts  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  408, 
409,  abridgm.). 

The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Ecbatana, 
and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are  all  mentioned,  either 
In  the  canonical  books  or  the  Apocrj'pha.  In  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of 
walled  towns,  of  which  one  is  thought  to  represent 
Tyre,  and  all  illustrate  the  mode  of  fortification 
adopted  both  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  enemies 
(.Jer.  li.  30-32,  58;  Am.  i.  10;  Zech.  ix.  3;  Ez. 
xxvLi.  11;  Nah.  iii.  14;  Tob.  i.  17,  xiv.  14,  15; 
Jud  i.  1,  4;  Layard,  Nin.  vol.  ii.  pp.  275,  279, 
388,  395;  Nin.  cf  Bab.  pp.  231,  358;  Man.  of 
Nin.  pt.  ii.  39,  43).  H.  \Y.  P. 

FERRET  (nr^Dh?  :  fivyaK-ff.  my  gale),  one  of 
the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi. 
30.  The  fxvya\'fi  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  viii.  24) 
ia  the  ^fus  araneus,  or  shrew-mouse;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  animal  referred  to  in  Lev. 
was  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  mournful  cry,  or  wail,  which  some  lizards 


'«  The   original    meaning   of    the    word   Jfl   is   a 
hi 


utter.  The  root  is  p3K,  to  sigh  or  groan.  I'he 
Italibinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified  this  an- 
imal with  the  hedgehog:  see  Lewysohn,  Zool.  f/es 
Tnlinuch,  §§  129,  134.  W.  D. 

FESTIVALS  (□''3n).o  The  object  of  this 
article  is  merely  to  give  a  classification  of  the  sacred 
times  of  the  Hebrews,  accompanied  by  some  gen- 
eral remarks.  A  particular  account  of  each  festival 
is  given  in  its  proper  place. 

I.  The  religious  times  ordained  in  the  Law  fall 
under  three  heads:  (1.)  Those  formally  connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  (2.)  The  his- 
torical or  great  festivals.  (3. )  The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. 

(1.)  Immediately  connected  with  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  are  — 

{n.)  The  weekly  Sabbath  itself. 

(6. )  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of  Truinj>- 
ets. 

(c.)  The  Sabbatical  Year. 

{d.)  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 

(2.)  The  great  feasts  (D"^!?'"!^;  in  the  Tal- 
mud, 'D'^^y~!, pilgnmage  feasts)  are  — 

(a.)  The  Passover. 

(h.)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat- 
harvest,  or  of  the  First-Fruits. 

(e.)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingather- 
ing. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite 
was  commanded  "to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that 
is,  to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
Temple,  and  to  make  his  oficring  with  a  joyful 
heart  (Ueut.  xxvii.  7;  Neh.  \dii.  9-12;  cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  5,  §  5).  The  attendance  of  women  was 
voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up  to  the 


''dance."     Tie  modem  Arabic  term  Hadj  is  deilvrnt 
from  the  same  root  ((Jesen.  T/ies.  p   444>. 
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Passover.  Tims  Mary  attended  it  (T-uke  ii.  41), 
»nd  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  7,  ii.  I'J).  As  might  be 
supposed,  there  was  a  stricter  obligation  regardiiii^ 
the  Passover  than  tlie  otlier  feasts,  and  hence  there 
was  an  express  provision  to  enable  those  who,  by 
unavoidable  circumstances  or  legal  impurity,  had 
been  pre\eiited  from  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
to  observe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  (Num.  ix.  10-11). 

On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was 
to  be  an  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  labor  of  all 
kinds  (Ex.  xii.  10;  Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  2.j, 
35).  But  on  tlie  intervening  days  of  the  longer 
festivals  work  might  be  carried  on." 

Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the  great  festi- 
vals must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  20,  27),  and  hi  the  attempt  at  reforma- 
tion by  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  as  well  as  in  the 
necessity  which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  government  of  mustering  a  considerable 
military  force  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3,  xvii.  10,  §  2;  cf.  Matt. 
xxvi.  5 ;  Luke  xiii.  1 ). 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  num- 
ber in  the  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too 
remarkal)le  to  be  passed  over,  and  (as  Ivwald  has 
observed)  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  salibnlical  sacred  times,  to  furnish  a  strong 
proof  tiiat  the  whole  system  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  tlie  product  of  one  mind.  Pente- 
cost occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover;  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven 
days  each;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven 
in  the  year  —  two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost, 
one  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,^  and  two  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ; 
tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  falls  in  tlie  seventh  month  of  the  sa- 
cred year;  and,  lastly,  the  cycle  of  annual  feasts 
occupies  seven  months,  from  Ni.san  to  Tisri. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  tiie  three  great 
festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The 
prominence  which,  not  only  in  that  chapter  but 
elsewliere,  is  given  to  this  significance,  in  the  names 
by  which  Pentecost  and  Taliernacles  are  often  called, 
and  also  by  the  offering  of  "  the  first-fruits  of 
wheat-har'cst "  at  Pentecost  (Kx.  xxxiv.  22),  and 
of  "the  first  of  the  first-fruits"  at  the  Passover 
(Kx.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  20),  might  easily  suggest  that 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patriarchal  (ICwald,  Al- 
levtliiiinei-,  ]>.  -iSb),  and  that  tlie  historical  as.socia- 
tions  with  wbicli  Moses  endowed  them  were  graftetl 
u[)on  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  \iew,  that  we 
should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultural 
festivals  amongst  an  agricultural  than  a  p.astoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  tiioir  ancestors 
were  before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  times  of  the  festivals  v>ere  evidently  ordained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Passover  wa.s 
held  just  before  the  work  of  harvest  commenced, 
Pentecost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  com-liar\'est  and 
before  the  vinUige.  the  Feant  of  Tabernacles  after 
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all  the  fniits  of  the  ground  were  gatheiixl  in.  In 
winter,  when  travelUug  was  ditticult,  there  wervj  no 
festivals. 

(3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  that  ait- 
icle. 

II.  After  the  Captivity,  the  Feast  of  Purim 
(Esth.  ix.  20  ff.)  and  that  of  the  Dedication  (1 
Mace.  iv.  50)  were  instituteil.  The  Festivals  of 
Wood-carrying,  as  they  were  called  (eopral  rut 
^v\o(popiu)v),  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ji.  J.  ii. 
17,  §  0)  and  the  ^lishna  {Tiuinilli,  iv.  5).  What 
ajipears  to  have  been  their  origin  is  found  in  2seh. 
x.  34.  The  term,  "  the  I'estival  of  the  Basket " 
(iopTT)  Kap-rdWov)  is  ajiplied  by  Philo  to  the  of- 
fering of  first-lruits  described  hi  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11 
(Philo,  vol.  V.  p.  51).     [FiiisT-Fiiurrs.] 

The  system  of  the  Hebrt'.v  festivals  is  treated  at 
large  by  Biihr  (Syiniulik  dcs  Musaischen  Ciiltus, 
bk.  iv.),  by  Ewald  {Alterihiimer,  p.  379  if.),  and 
by  Philo,  in  a  characteristic  manner  (Ilfpl  t^$ 
'E0S6fiijs,  Ojip.  vol.  V.  p.  21,  ed.  Tauch.). 

S.  C. 

FES'TUS,  POR'CIUS  (nipKios  *r,<rros, 
Acts  xxiv.  27),  successor  of  Felix  as  procurator  of 
Judiea  (Acts  /.  c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  9;  B.  J. 
ii.  14,  §  1),  sent  by  Nero,  probably  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  00  a.  i>.  (See  Fuu.x.)  A  few  weeks 
after  Festus  reached  his  province  he  heard  the  cause 
of  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix, 
in  the  presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Bernice 
his  sister.  Not  finding  anything  in  the  Apostle 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds,  and  being  confirmed 
in  this  view  by  his  guests,  he  would  have  set  hisi 
free  had  it  not  been  that  Paul  had  himself  pre- 
viously (Acts  XXV.  11,  12)  appealed  to  Cwsar.  In 
consequence,  Festus  sent  him  to  Home.  Juda-a 
was  in  the  same  disturbed  state  during  tlie  procu- 
ratorship  of  Festus,  whicli  had  prevailed  through 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Sicarii,  robl)ers.  and  ma- 
gicians were  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  {Ant. 
XX.  8,  §  10).  Festus  had  a  ditiereiice  with  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  about  a  high  wall  which  they 
had  built  to  prevent  Agrippa  seeing  from  his  palace 
into  the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also  hid  the 
view  of  the  Temple  from  the  l.'oman  guard  ap- 
pointed to  watch  it  during  the  festivals,  the  proc- 
urator took  strongly  the  side  of  Agrippa;  but 
permitted  the  .lews  to  send  t'l  Pome  for  the  decision 
of  the  emperor,  lie  being  influenced  by  Poppa-a, 
who  was  a  proselyte,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
Festus  died  probably  in  the  summer  of  02  a.  u., 
having  ruled  the  province  less  than  two  years.  The 
chronological  questions  concerriing  his  entrance  on 
the  province  and  his  death  are  too  intricate  and 
<litiicu!t  to  be  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  by  Anger,  de  ttmpoi-nm  in  Act. 
Ajx>»t.  ratione,  p.  99  ff.,  and  Wieseler,  Clironologie 
der  Aposlelyescliiclite,  pp.  89-99.  Josephus  inipliea 
(D.  ./.  ii.  14,  §  1)  that  Festus  was  a  just  as  well  as 
an  active  magistrate.  H.  A. 

*  A  question  arises  under  this  name  respecting 
Luke's  accuracy. 

CouJd  Festus  in  the  reign  of  Nero  call  the  em- 
peror his  lord  in  accordance  with  Roman  usjige,  aa 
he  is  s.iid  to  have  done.  Acts  xxv.  20  ?  A  free 
Roman  under  the  republic  never  called  any  one  hi« 
Kvaws   or  damiuus,  which    I>atin   word,   denoting 


a  The  Law  nlways  speaks  of  the  Days  of  Holy  Con- 
vocation aa  Sabbaths.  Hut  the  Mishnu  makes  a  dis- 
UucUon,  and  states  in  dctiiil  wliat  acta  may  be  per- 
formed  on   the   former,  which   arc   unlawful   on   tUu 


Sabbath,  In  the  treatise  Yom  Tob ;  while  in  Mora 
Kalon  it  lays  down  strange  and  burden.Home  coiwtl 
tious  in  reference  to  the  iiit«nucdiute  davt 
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louse-master,  stave-master,  is  the  equivalent  of 
ie(nr6rr}s,  aud  in  a  degree  of  Kvpios.  If  clominus, 
low,  at  a  subsequent  period  could  be  so  used,  much 
more  KvpLos  could  be.  That  it  could  be  and  was 
so  used  we  have  the  means  of  showing.  Under 
Augustus,  when  a  mime  in  the  theatre  uttered  the 
words,  "0  dominuni  eequum  et  boimm,"  the  audi- 
ence applied  it  to  the  emperor  and  expressed  loud 
applause  (Sueton.  Aur/ust.  §  53).  Augustus  re- 
buked the  use  of  the  term,  but  could  not  repress 
it,  nor  could  Tiberius  prevent  its  application  to 
himself  (Sueton.  Tiber.  §  27;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  87). 
Philo,  in  his  account  of  his  legation  to  Caligula, 
makes  Herod  Agrippa  call  that  emperor  Sea-irSrris, 
and  even  Philo's  fellow-delegates  address  him  as 
Kvptos.  Afterwards,  in  addressing  the  emperor,  it 
became  much  more  frequent.  The  letters  of  Pliny 
to  Trajan,  and  those  of  Fronto  to  Marcus  AureUus 
before  his  accession  to  the  imperial  power,  begin 
with  domino  meo.  So  in  addresses  to  a  crowd,  to 
unknown  and  even  to  known  persons  of  no  very 
high  rank  the  same  title  was  given,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Nero  himself  (Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  20). 
The  lapidary  style  from  Tiberius  onward  follows  in 
the  same  track.  The  earliest  use  of  clominus,  as 
a  title  of  the  emperor,  on  inscriptions  belongs  to 
the  age  of  Domitian,  but  Kvpios,  especially  on 
Egyptian  marbles,  is  the  emperor's  title  of  honor 
in  very  many  instances,  and  from  an  earlier  date. 
Thus  Nero  was  so  called,  iloreover  children  called 
their  parents  so,  and  friends  each  other.  "  Illud 
niihi  in  ore  erat  domini  mei  Gallionis,"  says  Seneca 
under  Nero,  speaking  of  hi^  brother  the  "  deputy 
of  Achaia  "  (Epi-st.  104).  These  remarks  serve  to 
show  the' wonderful  accuracy  of  Luke  in  the  Acts, 
of  which  accuracy  all  new  study  is  constantly  fur- 
nishing additional  proof.  See  a  copious  discussion 
uf  this  topic  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  xviii.  595-008. 

T.  D.  W. 

FETTERS  (D^'nttJn?,  b^?,  D'^i^T).  (l.) 
The  first  of  these  Hebrew  words,  nechushlaim,  ex- 
presses the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually 
made,  namely,  brass  {weSai  x"^*^""'-  ■''^*  ^"  "fet- 
ters of  brass"),  and  also  that  they  were  made  in 
pairs,  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number:  it  is 
the  most  usual  term  for  fetters' (J  udg.  xvi.  21;  2 
Sam.  iii.  3i;  2  K.  xxv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi. 
6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  Iii.  11).  Iron  was  occasionally 
employed  for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,  cxlix.  8). 
(2.)  Cebel  occurs  only  in  the  above  Psalms,  and, 
from  its  appearing  in  the  singular  number,  may 
perhaps  apply  to  the  link  which  connected  the  fet- 
ters. Zikkim  ("  fetters,"  Job  xxxvi.  8)  is  more 
usually  translated  "chains"  (Ps.  cxlix.  8;  Is.  xlv. 
14;  Nah.  iii.  10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to 
refer  to  the  contraction  of  the  feet  by  a  chain 
(Gesen.  Thes.  p.  424).  [Fetters  of  iron  (Tre'Soi) 
jre  probably  meant  in  Mark  v.  4  bis  and  Luke  viii. 
29.     See  Ckaixs.     H.]  W.  L.  B. 

FEVER  (nn";Ti2,  npbij,  in-in :  r/crepos, 

o'lyos,  ipe9i(TiJ.6s;  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  Deut.  xxviii.  22). 
These  words,  from  various  roots  "  signifying  heat  or 
inflammation,  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various 
words  suggestive  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  affection. 
The  word  p7yos  ("  shuddering  ")  suggests  the  ague 
IS  accompanied  by  fever,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
LXX.  probably  intended;  and  this  is  still  a  very 


«  Winer  suggests  the  Arabic    ^^    >^i  ^liich  he 
VDders  Sliclc/luss,  i.  e.  choking  phlegm.       It  rather 
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common  disease  in  Palestine;  the  third  word,  wliicb 
they  render  ^pedi<TfjL6s  (a  term  still  known  to 
pathology),  a  feverish  irritation,  and  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  called  burning  fever,  may  perhaps  be  ery- 
sipelas. Fever  constantly  accompanies  the  bloody 
flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8 ;  comp.  De  Man- 
delslo.  Travels,  ed.  1G69,  p.  05).  Fevers  of  an 
inflammatory  character  are  mentioned  (Burckhardt, 
Arab.  i.  446)  as  common  at  Jlecca,  and  putrid  ones 
at  Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  and  dysentery,  the 
latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian  diseases. 
For  the  former,  though  often  fatal  to  strangers,  the 
natives  care  little,  but  much  dread  a  relapse.  These 
fevers  sometimes  occasion  most  troublesome  swell- 
ings in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii.  290,  291). 

H.  H. 

FIELD  (n'Ttl'').  The  Hebrew  sadeh  is  not 
adequately  represented  by  owe  field:  the  two  words 
agree  in  describing  cultivated  land,  but  they  differ  in 
point  of  extent,  the  sadeh  being  specifically  appUed 
to  what  is  uninclosed,  while  the  opposite  notion  of 
inclosure  is  involved  in  the  word  field.  The  essence 
of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  variously  taken  to  he 
in  each  of  these  notions,  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1321) 
giving  it  the  sense  oi  freedom,  Stanley  (p.  490) 
that  of  smoothness,  comparing  arvum  from  arare. 
On  the  one  hand  sadeh  is  applied  to  any  cultivated 
ground,  whether  pasture  (Gen.  xxix.  2,  xxxi.  4, 
xxxiv.  7;  Ex.  ix.  3),  tillage  (Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  xlvii. 
24;  Ruth  ii.  2,  3;  .lob  xxiv.  6;  Jer.  xxvi.  13;  Mic. 
iii.  12),  woodland  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  A.  V.  "ground"  ; 
Ps.  cxxxii.  6),  or  mountam-top  (Judg.  ix.  32,  36; 
2  Sam.  i.  21);  and  in  some  instances  in  marked 
opposition  to  the  neighboring  wilderness  (Stanley, 
pp.  230,  490),  as  in  the  instance  of  Jacob  settling 
in  the  field  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  the  field 
of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  Num.  xxi.  20,  A.  V. 
"country";  Ruth  i.  1),  and  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
i.  e.  of  the  cultivated  fields,  which  formed  the  oasis 
of  the  Pentapolis  ((Jen.  xiv.  3,  8),  though  a  differ- 
ent sense  has  been  given  to  the  name  (by  Gesenius, 
Thes.  p.  1321).  On  the  other  hand  the  sadeh  ii 
frequently  contrasted  with  what  is  inclosed,  whether 
a  vineyard  (Ex.  xxii.  5;  Lev.  xxv.  3,  4;  Num.  xvi 
14,  XX.  17;  compare  Num.  xxii.  23,  "the  ass  went 
into  the  field,"  with  verse  24,  "  a  path  of  the  vine- 
yards, a  wall  being  on  this  side  and  a  wall  on  that 

side  "),  a  garden  (the  very  name  of  which,  ^2,  im- 
plies inclosure),  or  a  walled  town  (Deut.  xxviii.  3, 
16);  unwalled  villages  or  scattered  houses  ranked 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  fields  (Lev.  xxv.  31),  and 
hence  the  expression  ets  tovs  aypovi  =  houses  in 
the  fields  {in  villas,  Vulg. ;  Mark  vi.  36,  56).  In 
many  passages  the  term  imphes  what  is  remote 
from  a  house  (Gen.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  63;  Deut.  xxii.  25) 
or  settled  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxv.  27 ;  the  LXX.,  however,  refer  it  to  his  char- 
acter, aypolKos)-  this  is  rore  fully  expressed  by 
n-'lU^n  "*39,  the  open  field  (Lev.  xiv.  7,  53,  xvii. 
5;  Num.  xix.  16;  2  Sam.  xi.  11),  with  which  is 
naturally  coupled  the  notion  of  exposure  and  de- 
sertion (Jer.  ix.  22 ;  Ez.  xvi.  5,  xxxii.  4,  xxxiii.  27, 
xxxix.  5). 

The  separate  plots  of  ground  were  marked  off  by 
stones,  which  might  easily  be  removed  (Deut.  six. 


seems  to  mean  the  frothing  at  the  mouth  which  ac- 
compaoies  the  violent  religious  exercit-itions  of  th« 
fanatical  Arabs  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  the 
.Nebi-Mousa. 
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U,  Hvii.  17;  cf.  Job  xxiv.  2;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  sxiii. 
10):  the  absence  of  fences  rendered  the  fields  liable 
to  damage  from  straying;  cattle  (\'l\.  xxii.  5)  or  fire 
(vcr.  G;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30):  hence  the  necessity  of 
constantly  watching  flocks  and  herds,  the  peq)le  so 
employed  being  in  the  present  day  named  Natuor 
(Wortiibet,  Syriu,  i.  29.3).  A  certain  amount  of 
protection  was  gained  by  sowing  the  tallest  and 
stronijest  of  the  grain  crops  on  the  outside: 
"spelt"  .appears  to  have  been  most  commonly 
used  for  this  puri)ose  (Is.  xxviii.  2.5,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin). From  the  absence  of  inclosiires,  cultivated 
land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a  field,  whether 
it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area  (Gen. 
xxiii.  1-3,  17;  Is.  v.  8),  a  man's  whole  inheritance 
(Lev.  xxvii.  10  If.;  Kuth  iv.  5;  Jcr.  xxxii.  9,  2.5; 
I'rov.  xxvii.  20,  xxxi.  10),  the  (tfjer  puldicus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli.  48;  Neh.  xii.  29),  as  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
walls   of  the    Levitical   cities,    which   was    called 

12713D  (A.  V.  suburbs),  and  was  deemed  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  town  itself  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12),  or 
lastly  the  territory  of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xxxii. 
3,   xxxvi.  35;   Num.   xxi.   20;    Euth  i.  6,  iv.  3: 

1  Sam.  vi.  1,  xxvii.  7,  11).  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5, 
"a  town  in  the  field"  (A.  V.  country)  =  a,  pro- 
vincial town  as  distinct  from  the  royal  city.  A 
plot  of  ground  separated  from  a  larger  one  was 

termed  TllW  njhn  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19 ;  Euth  ii. 

3:  1  Chr.  xi.  13),  or  simply  nfT^ri  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
30,  xxiii.  12;  cf.  2  Sam.  xix.  29)!  Fields  occa- 
sionally received  names  after  remarkable  events,  as 
Helkatb-Hazzurim,  the  feld  of  the  stromj  men,  or 
possibly  of  sivords  (2  Sara.  ii.  10),  or  from  the  use 
to  which  they  may  have  been  applied  (2  K.  xviii. 
17;  la.  vii.  3;  Alatt.  xxvii.  7). 

It  .should  be  observed  that  the  expressions  "  fruit- 
ful field  "  (Is.  X.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  10)  and 
"plentiful  field"  (Is.  .xvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33)  are 
not  connected  with  sudeh,  but  with  cnrmd,  mean- 
ing a  park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a 
wilderness  or  a  forest.     The  same  term  occurs  in 

2  K.  xix.  23,  and  Is.  xx.xvii.  2-1  (A.  V.  Carmd), 
Is.  X.  18  {forest),  and  Jer.  iv.  20  {fruitful  place) 
[Caumel].     Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression 

in  Ez.  xvii.  5,  l^nt-niip  (A.  V.  fruiful  feld), 
which  means  a  field  suited  for  planting  suckers. 

We  have  further  to  notice  other  terms — (1.) 
Skedemoth  (iVi'Ci'lW),  translated  "fields,"  and 
connected  by  Gesenius  with  the  idea  of  inclosure. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whetiicr  the  notion  of 
(niminfj  does  not  rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
word.  This  gives  a  more  consistent  sense  through- 
out. In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it  would  thus  nieim  the  xdthered 
grape;  in  Ilab.  iii.  17,  blasted  com;  in  Jer.  xxxi. 
40,  the  burnt  parts  of  the  city  (no  "fields  "  inter- 
vened between  tiie  southeastern  angle  of  Jenisaleni 
and  the  Kidron);  while  in  2  K.  xxiii.  4,  and  Dcut. 
xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a  place  of  burnuuj  is  appro- 
priate. It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  treat  the 
word  in    Is.  xxxvii.  27,   "  blasted,"  as  a  corrupt 

leading.  (2.)  Abel  (7ZIS),  a  vieW-ictttered  spot, 
frequently  employed  as  a  prefix  in  proper  names. 
(3.)  Achu    (!inS),    a  word   of  Egyptian   origin, 

jpvcii  in  the  LX.\.  in  a  Grncclzcd  form,  &xfi  (fipn- 
xli.  2,  18,  "meadow;"  Jol>  viii.  11,  "tlag;"  Is. 
fix.  7.  I, XX.),  meaning  the  fl;igs  ami  rushes  that 
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grow  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt.  (4.)  Maartk 
(n"!^Q),  which  occurs  only  once  (Judg.  xx.  33, 
"  meadows  "):  it  has  been  treated  as  a  corruption 
either  of  miJD,  care,  or  3"l2?tt,  from  the  west 
{aizh  Svffixwv,  LXX.).  But  the  sense  of  openness 
or  exposure  may  be  applied  to  it:  thus,  "  they  came 
forth  on  account  of  the  eTjxisure  of  Gibeah,"  the 
Henjamites  having  been  previously  enticed  away 
(ver.  31).  W.  L.  Ii. 

*  This  practice  of  leaving  the  fields  of  diflerent 
proprietors  uninclosed,  or  separated  only  by  a  nar- 
row foot-path,  explains  other  Scripture  statements 
or  allusions.  Thus  the  sower,  scattering  his  seed, 
as  he  approaches  the  end  or  side  of  his  own  lot,  is 
liable  to  have  some  of  the  grains  fall  beyond  the 
ploughed  portion ;  and  there,  exposed  on  the  hard 
earth  (see  Matt.  "xiii.  4),  the  fowls  ni»y  come  and 
de\our  them  up.  In  this  way  also  we  may  under- 
stand the  Saviour's  passing  with  his  disciples 
through  the  coni-fields  on  the  Sabbath.  Instead 
of  crossing  the  fields  and  trampling  down  the 
grain,  they  no  doubt  followed  one  of  these  paths 
between  the  fields,  where  the  grain  stood  within 
their  reach.  The  ol^ect  being  to  appease  their 
hunger,  the  "  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  to  eat  " 
was  not,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  property,  nor  was  it  for  that  that  the 
Pharisees  complained  of  the  disciples,  but  for  break- 
ing the  Sabbath  (Luke  vi.  1  AT.).  The  people  of 
Palestine  grant  the  same  liberty  to  the  hungry  at 
the  present  time  (Rob.  Bibl.  Jies.  ii.  192).  Euth, 
it  is  said,  gleaned  in  "  a  part  of  the  field  belonging 
to  Boaz  "  (Euth  ii.  3).  We  are  to  think  of  an 
open  cultivated  tract  of  country,  the  property  of 
various  owners,  and  the  parti<;ular  part  of  this 
uninclosed  field  to  which  the  steps  of  the  gleaner 
brought  her,  was  the  part  which  belonged  to  Boaz. 
In  the  N.  T.,  "  fields "  {aypoi)  occasionally 
means  farm-houses  or  hamlets,  in  distinction  fron) 
villages  and  towns.  See  Mark  v.  14,  vi.  30,  56, 
where  we  have  "  country  "  in  the  A.  V.  H. 

*  FIELD,  FULLER'S,  THE.  [Fuller's 
Field,  The.] 

♦FIELD,  POTTER'S,  THE.  [Acel- 
dama; PoTTEu'b  Field,  The.] 

FIG,  FIG-TREE,  nSSip,  a  word  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  signifies 
tlie  tree  Ficus  cnrica  of  LinniEus,  and  also  ita 
fruit.  The  LXX.  render  it  by  avKri  and  cZkov, 
and  when  it  signifies  fruit  by  (jvKr\  [  ? )  —  also  by  o-ir 
Ked)V  or  ffvKiiv,  fcetum,  in  Jcr.  v.  17  and  Am.  iv. 
9.  In  N.  T.  (TvKrj  is  the  fig-tree,  and  cvKa  the 
figs  (.lam.  iii.  12).  The  fig-tree  is  very  common 
in  Palestine  (Dcut.  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  waa 
famous  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and  they 
are  still  found  there  (see  Stanley,  S.  <j-  P.  pp.  187, 
421,  422).  "  To  sit  under  one's  own  vine  and  one's 
own  fig-tree  "  became  a  proverbial  expression  among 
tlie  Jews  to  denote  peiux  and  prosperity  (1  K.  iv. 
25;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Zcch.  iii.  10).  The  character  of 
the  tree,  with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  accords 

well  with  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  ^SFI, 
to  stretch  out,  jxni-exil  bracliia.  In  Gen.  iii.  7 
the  identification  of  H^SiTI  Hvl^  with  the  leaves 
of  the  Finis  carirn  has  been  disputed  by  Gese- 
nius, Tuch,  and  others,  who  think  that  the  large 
leaves  of  the  Intlian  ^fusa  paradisiaca  are  meant 
^Gernl.  Aibimsfeiye  —  Fr.  Jiyuitr  d'Adam).    Thtae 
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jeavea,  however,  would  not  have  needed  to  be  strung 
>r  sewn  together,  and  the  plant  itself  is  not  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  lig-tree. 

When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from 

the  fig-tree,  the  plur.  form  □"'3SFI 
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is  used  (see 

Jer.  viii.  13).     There  are  also  the  words  n"1^32, 

23,   and    n73'T',   signifying   different   kiuds   of 

figs,  (a.)  In  Hos.  is..  10,  n3Wri3  H'T.^Sa  sig- 
nifies the  first  npe  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  same 
word  occurs  in  Is.  xsviii.  4,  and  in  Mic.  vii.  1 
(coiup.  Jer.  xxiv.  2).  Lowth,  on  Is.  xxviii.  4, 
quotes  from  Shaw's  Trav.  p.  370,  foL,  a  notice  of 
the  earlj  fig  called  boccure,  and  in  Spanish  Alba- 

cora.  (b.)  29  is  the  unripe  fig,  which  hangs 
through  thft  winter.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  Cant. 
ii.   13,  and  its  name  comes  from  the  root  329, 

'  -t' 

crtidus  fiuit.     The  LXX.  render  it  oXvvdoi.     It  is 

found  in  the  Greek  word  B-nQcpayi]  =  "^?.W?  ^*^^5) 
"  house  of  green  figs"  (see  Bust.  col.  1691). 

(c.)  In  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  mention 
is  made  of  cakes  of  figs,  used  as  articles  of  food, 
and  compressed  into  that  form  for  the  sake  of  keeij- 
ing  them.  They  also  appear  to  have  been  used 
remedially  for  boils  (2  K.  xx.  7;  Is.  xxxviii.  21). 

Such  a  cake  was  called    H^Il/T,  or   more   fully 

Q^3Mri   nvS^j  on  account  of  its  shape,  from 

root     /5"^,    to    make   round.     Hence,  or   rather 

from  the  Syriac  Mn72"T,  the  first  letter  being 
dropt,  came  the  Greek  word  vaXaQri-  Athenseus 
(xi.  500,  ed.  Casaub.)  makes  express  mention  of  the 
■ira\a.di)  'XvptuK-fi-  Jerome  on  Ez.  vi.  describes  the 
TraKaOy  to  be  a  mass  of  figs  and  rich  dates,  formed 
into  the  shape  of  bricks  or  tiles,  and  compressed  in 
order  that  they  may  keep.     Such  cakes  harden  so 


as  to  need  cutting  with  an  axe. 


W.  D. 


fig —  Fiacs  carica. 

F"^«   passages  in   the  Gospels  have  given  occa- 
sion to  so  much  perplexity  as  that  of  St.  Mark 


xi.  13,  where  the  Evangelist  relates  the  circum- 
stance of  our  Lord's  cursing  the  fig-tree  near  Beth 
any:  "And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afivr  off  having  leaves 
he  came,  if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon . 
and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves;  fior  the  time  of  figs  was  not  ?/e<."  The  ap- 
parent unreasonableness  of  seeking  fruit  at  a  time 
when  none  could  naturally  be  expected,  and  the 
consequent  injustice  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  the  tree,  is  obvious  to  every  reader. 

The  fig-tree  (Ficiis  carica)  in  Palestine  produces 
fruit  at  two,  or  even  three  different  periods  of  the 
year:  first,  there  is  the  biccurah,  or  "early  ripe 
fig,"  frequently  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (see  llic 
vii.  1;  Is.  xxviii.  4;  Hos.  ix.  10),  which  ripens  on 
an  average  towards  the  end  of  June,  though  in  fa- 
vorable places  of  soil  or  temperature  the  figs  may 
ripen  a  little  earlier,  while  under  less  favorable 
circumstances  they  may  not  be  matured  till  the 
middle  of  July.  The  biccurdh  drops  off  the  tree 
as  soon  as  ripe;  hence  the  allusion  in  Nah.  iii.  12. 
when  shaken  they  "  even  fell  into  the  mouth  of  the 
eater."  Shaw  {Trav.  i.  2G4,  8vo  ed.)  aptly  com- 
pares the  Spanish  name  breba  for  this  early  fruit, 
"  quasi  breve,"  as  continuing  only  for  a  short  time. 
About  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  biccurim, 
the  karmuuse  or  summer  fig  begins  to  be  formed; 
these  rarely  ripen  before  August,  when  another 
crop,  called  "  the  winter  fig,"  apjjears.  Shaw  de- 
scribes this  kind  as  being  of  a  much  longer  shape 
and  darker  complexion  than  the  karmause,  hanging 
and  ripening  on  the  tree  even  after  the  leaves  are 
slied,  and,  provided  the  winter  proves  mild  and 
temperate,  as  gathered  as  a  delicious  morsel  in  the 
spring.      (Comp.  also  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi.  26,  27.) 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sage in  St.  ilark  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
part  very  unsatisfactory;    passing  over,  therefore, 
the   ingenious   though  objectionable  reading  pro- 
posed by  Dan.  Heinsius  {Exercit.  Sac.  ed.   1639, 
p.  116)  of  ov  yap  ^u,  Kaiphs  avKoiu — "where  he 
was,  it  was  the  season  for  figs  "  —  and  merely  men- 
tioning another  proj^sal  to  read  that  clause 
of  the  evangehst's  remai-k  as  a  question, 
"  for  was  it  not  the  season  of  figs  ?  "  and  the 
no  less  unsatisfactory  rendering  of  Hammond 
(Annot.  on  St.  Mark),  "  it  was  not  a  good 
season  for  figs,"  we  come  to  the  interpreta- 
tions which,  though  not  perhaps  of  recent 
origin,  we  find  in  modern  works. 

The  explanation  which  has  found  favor 
with  most  wi-iters  is  that  which  understands 
the  words  Kaiphs  (Tvkwv  to  mean  "  the  fig- 
harvest;"  the  yap  in  this  case  is  referral 
not  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding,  "he 
found  nothing  but  leaves,"  but  to  the  more 
remote  one,  "  he  came  if  haply  he  might  find 
^  anything  thereon;"  for  a  similar  imjection 
T  j\it  is  usual  to  refer  to  Mark  xvi.  3,  4;  the 
vjs^li  sense  of  the  whole  passage  would  then  be  as 
follows :  "  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off  hav- 
ing leaves,  he  came  if  jjerchance  he  might 
find  any  fruit  on  it  (and  he  ought  to  have 
found  some),  for  the  time  of  gathering  it 
had  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  he  came  he 
found  nothing  but  leaves."     (See  the  notes 
in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Burton,  TroUope, 
Bloomfield,  "Webster  and  Wilkinson:  Mae- 
knight,  Harm,  of  the  Gospels,  ii.  591,  note, 
1809;  Elsley's  Avnot.  ad  1.  c,  &c.)     A  for- 
cible objection  to  this  explanation  will  be 
I  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  impUed,  namely, 
the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  no  figs 
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»t  all  eatable  woulil  be  found  on  the  trees ;  the  fnc- 
mhiin  seldom  ripen  in  Palestine  before  tlie  end  of 
June,  and  at  the  time  of  the  I'assover  the  fruit,  to  use 
Shaw's  expression,  would  be  "  hard  and  no  bii;<,'er 
than  common  plums,"  corresiiondhig  in  this  state 

to  the  iwrir/'vn  (n''32)  of  Cant.  ii.  13,  wholly  unfit 
for  food  in  an  unprepared  state,  and  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  infer  tliat  our  Lord  expected  to  find  some- 
thing more  palatable  than  these  small  sour  things 
upon  a  tree  Avhich  by  its  show  of  foliage  bespoke, 
thougli  falsely,  a  corresponding  show  of  <;ood  fruit, 
for  it  is  important  to  remember  that  tlw  fiuil  comes 
bifcre  the  Ititves.  Again,  if  Kaip6s  deiidtes  the 
"fig-harvest,"  we  must  suppose,  that  although  the 
fruit  iniglit  not  have  been  ripe,  the  season  was  not 
very  far  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in  consequence 
must  have  been  considerably  more  matured  than 
these  hard  pfgn'im;  but  is  it  probable  that  St. 
Mark  should  Iiave  thought  it  nece.ssary  to  state  that 
it  was  not  yet  the  season  for  gathering  figs  in  JNIarch, 
wiien  they  could  not  have  been  fit  to  gather  before 
June  at  the  earliest? 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the 
difficulty,  by  supposing  that  the  tree  in  question 
was  not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Celsius  {/lierob.  ii. 
385)  says  there  is  a  peculiar  fig-tree  known  to  the 

Jews  by  the  name  of  Bcwiih-slucnch  {H^W  mD^), 
which  produces  fjroximli,  "  small  unri])C  figs  "  (pnff- 
gim)  every  year,  but  only  good  fruit  every  tliird 
year;  and  ihat  our  Lord  came  to  this  tree  at  a 
time  when  tlie  ordinary  annual  (jrossidl  only  were 
produced !  We  are  ignoi-ant  as  to  wliat  tree  the 
Benuth-shuach  may  denote,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  apparent  unrtusonnbleness  remains  as  it  was. 

As  to  the  tree  whicli  ^Vhitby  ( Comment,  in 
Murk;  1.  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question, 
that  it  was  that  kind  which  'I'lieophrastus  (/list. 
PldiU.  iv.  2,  §  4)  calls  aeicpvWov,  "  evergreen,"  it 
is  enough  to  observe  that  tliis  is  no  fig  at  all,  but 
the  Carob  or  Locust  tree  ( Ceratonia  siliqua). 

It  appears  to  us,  aft«r  a  long  and  diligent  study 
of  tlie  whole  que.stion,  that  the  difficulty  is  best 
met  by  looking  it  full  in  the  face,  and  by  admitting 
that  the  words  of  the  evangelist  are  to  lie  taken  in 
the  natural  order  in  which  they  stand,  neither 
having  recourse  to  trnjtctam,  nor  to  unavailable 
attempts  to  prove  that  eatable  figs  could  have  lieen 
found  on  the  trees  in  March.  It  is  true  that  occa- 
sionally tlie  winter  figs  remain  on  the  tree  in  mild 
seasons,  and  may  be  gathered  the  following  spring, 
but  tins  is  not  to  be  considered  a  usual  circum- 
stance; and  even  llicsv  figs,  which  ripen  late  in  the 
yeir,  do  not,  in  the  natural  order  of  tilings,  con- 
tinue on  the  tree  at  a  time  when  it  is  shooting 
forth  its  leaves.  • 

Hut,  after  all,  where  is  the  imrenstnnnbleness  of 
the  whole  transaction  ?     It  was  stated  abo^'e  that 
tlie  fruit  of  tlie  fig-tree  appears  before  the  leates: 
consf([uently  if  the  tree  produced  leaves  it  siiould 
also  have  liad  some  figs  as  well.     As  to  what  nat- 
ural   causes    had    operated  to  effect  so  unusual  a 
hing  as  for  a  fi'^'-tree  to  have  leaves  in  March,  it  is  I 
jnunport^ant  to  inquire;  but  the  stepjiing  out  of 
Jie  way  with  the  possible  chance  (j/  &,pa,  si  J'orle, 
'  under  the  circumstances;  "  see  Winer,  drum,  of  ' 
iV.  T.  hirlion^  p.  405,  Masson's  transl.)  of  findin<;  | 
•citable  fruit  on   a  fig-treo  in    leaf  at  the  end  of 
March,  would  probably  be  repeated  by  any  observ- 
*nt    niddern    tnivcller    in    Palestine.      The    whole  I 
question  turns  on  the  /trelntsiims  of  the  tree;  bad 
't  not  proclaimed  by  its  foliage  its  superiority  over 
dther  tii'-trces,  and  thus  proudly  exhibited  its  /wc- 
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cociousness,  had  our  Lord  at  thit  season  cf  tin 
year  visited  any  of  the  other  fig-trees  upon  which 
no  leaves  had  as  yet  appeared  with  the  prospect  of 
finding  fruit,  —  then  the  case  would  lie  altered,  and 
the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  real.  Thewordi 
of  St.  Mark,  tlierefbre,  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  which  the  order  of  the  words  naturally  sag- 
geats.  The  evangelist  gives  the  reason  why  tio 
fruit  was  found  on  the  tree,  namely,  "  because  it 
was  not  the  time  for  fruit;"  we  are  left  to  iufei 
the  reason  why  it  uu(jlil  tu  luive  had  fruit  if  it  were 
true  to  its  pretensions;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  miracle  had  a  typical  design,  to  show  how 
God  would  deal  vvitli  the  Jews,  who,  professing  like 
this  precocious  fig-tree  "  to  be  first,"  should  be 
"  last  "  in  his  favor,  seeing  that  no  fruit  was  pro- 
duced in  their  lives,  but  only,  as  Wordsworth  well 
expresses  it,  "  the  rustling  le;ives  of  a  religious 
profession,  tlie  barren  traditions  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  ostentatious  display  of  the  Law,  and  vain  exu- 
berance of  words  without  the  good  fruit  of  works." 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  referred  to 
Trench's  Notts  on  the  Miracles  (p.  438),  and  find 
that  this  writer's  remarks  are  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  views  expressed  in  this  article.  The  follow- 
ing <»bservation  is  so  pertinent  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  it  :  "  All  the  explanations 
which  go  to  pixjve  that,  according  to  the  natural 
order  of  things  in  a  climate  like  that  of  P.ilestine, 
there  might  iiave  been,  even  at  tliis  early  time  of 
the  year,  figs  on  that  tree,  either  winter  figs  which 
had  survived  till  spring,  or  the  early  figs  of  spring 
themselves  —  all  these,  ingenious  as  they  often  are, 
yet  seem  to  nie  beside  the  matter.  For,  without 
entering  further  into  the  question  whether  they 
prove  their  point  or  not,  they  sliatter  upon  that 
ov  yap  ^1/  Ktxiphs  cvkccv  of  St.  Mark;  from  xchich 
it  is  pl'iin  that  no  such  cnlcidntion  of  j)robiibililies 
broiKjht  the  Lord  thither,  but  those  abnormal  leaves 
which  he  had  a  ri(/ht  to  count  would  have  been  ar- 
compnnied  with  abnormal  fruit.''''  See  also  Trench's 
admirable  reference  to  Ez.  xvii.  24.  AV.  H. 

*  Lange  {Blbtlwerk,  ii.  IIG)  adopts  the  trajection 
view,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  In  the 
oil  yap  clause,  he  finds  in  eflect  a  rea.son,  not  why 
Jesus  should  not  have  expected  to  find  figs  on  the 
tree  (namely,  liecause  it  was  not  the  time  for  figs 
to  be  ripe),  but  just  the  reverse,  >'.  e.  why  he  might  be 
ex])ectwl  to  have  found  them  (.since  the  leaves  had 
come)  providetl  it  wa.s  not  so  late  in  the  season  that 
they  had  been  gathered.  Jlark  states,  therefore, 
essentially  for  tlie  reader's  information,  that  this 
reason  for  the  disiippointment  (oh  yap  ^v  Kaiphs 
uvKOiiv)  did  not  exist,  and  hence  the  deceitful  tree 
could  justly  serve  as  a  fit  symliol  of  false  professors 
of  the  gosix.'l.  The  season  for  the  harvesting  of 
figs  differs  in  different  lands.  Hence  Mark's  foreign 
readers  (he  only  gives  the  explanation)  would  need 
to  be  inforniefi,  that  it  was  not,  in  this  partic- 
ular inst;uice,  too  early  for  figs  on  the  one  hand 
(as  the  leaves  showed),  and  not  too  late  on  the 
other,  as  the  harvest-time  w.as  not  pa.st.  For  the 
possibility  that  a  siKX-.ies  of  the  fig-trve  mii;ht  have 
leaves,  and  even  fruit,  "  in  the  warm,  sheltere«i  r.i- 
vines  of  Olivet,"  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  see 
Thomson's  Land  ^  Book,  i.  538.  H. 

FIR  (ir"l"l2,  birosh;  C\"l'"n2,  Ixh-Mhhn 
apxevBos,  HtSpos,  irirvs,  Kvirdpiatroi,  irfvKt) 
idilis,  cupressHs).  The  Ilelirew  term  in  all  proba- 
bility denotes  either  tlie  /'inns  halijujtsis  or  the 
.Jnniperus  ez'celsa,  both  of  whicli  trees  grow  iti 
Lebanon,  and  would  supply  excellent  timber  fur  tb« 
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purposes  Ui  wliich  we  learn  in  Scripture  the  berosk 
was  applied ;  as,  for  instance,  for  boards  or  planks 
for  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  15);  for  its  two  doors 
(ver.  34);  for  the  ceiling  of  the  greater  house  (2 
Chr.  iii.  5);  for  ship-boards  (Ez.  xxvii.  5);  for 
musical  instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  The  red  heart- 
wood  of  the  tall  fragrant  juniper  of  Lebanon  was 
no  doubt  extensively  used  in  the  building  of  the 
Temple;  and  the  identification  of  bei'osh  or  beroth 
with  this  tree  receives  additional  confirmation  from 
the  LXX.  words  apKsudos  and  KeSpos,  "a  juni- 
per."" The  deodar,  tlie  larch,  and  Scotch  fir,  which 
have  been  by  some  writers  identified  witli  the  be- 
rush,  do  not  exist  in  Syria  or  Palestine.    [Cedar.] 

W.  H. 

FIRE  (1.  ti7H:  Trdp:  ifjnk:  2.  "JSS,  and  also 

"I^S  :  (pSi)s'-  lux;  flame  or  light).  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  may  be  classed  as :  — 

I.  Relif/ious.  —  (1.)  That  which  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense  offering,  beginning 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20),  and  con- 
tinued in  the  ever  burning  fire  on  the  altar,  first 
kindled  firom  heaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  24),  and 
rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(2  .Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (2.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  in  the 
way  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2, 
xiv.  19,  xix.  18;  Num.  xi.  1,  3;  .Judg.  xiii.  20: 
1  K.  xviii.  38;  2  K.  i.  10,  12,  ii.  11,  vi.  17;  comp. 
Is.  li.  6,  Ixvi.  1.5,  24;  Joel  ii.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3,  iv. 
1;  Mark  ix.  44;  2  Pet.  iii.  10;  Rev.  sx.  14,  1.5: 
Reland,  Ant.  Snci:  i.  8,  p.  20;  .Jennings,  Jeinsh 
Ant.  ii.  i,  p.  301;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  8,  §  6,  viii.  4, 
§  4).  Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  and 
with  its  symtxilical  meaning  is  to  be  noted  the  sim- 
ilar use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect  paid 
to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of  deity, 
which  prevailed  among  so  many  nations  of  antiq- 
uity, and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  even  now 
Bxtinct:  e.  r/.  the  Sabsean  and  Magian  systems  of 
worship,  and  their  alleged  connection  with  Abra- 
ham (Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  1,  2);  the  occa^ 
sional  relapse  of  the  Jews  themselves  into  sun-,  or 
its  corrupted  form   of  fire-worship    (Is.  xxvii.  9; 

.lomp.  Gesen.  ^^H,  p.  489;  Deut.  xvii.  3;  Jer. 
viii.  2;  Ez.  viii.  1(5;  Zeph.  i.  5 ;  2  K.  xvii.  16,  xxi. 
3,  xxiii.  5,  10,  11,  13;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  c.  vi. 
§§  405,  408)  [Moloch]  ;  the  worship  or  deification 
of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire,  prevailing  to  some 
extent,  as  among  the  Persians,  so  also  even  in 
Egypt  (Her.  iii.  16 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  328, 
abridgm.);  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
maM  (Thuc.  i.  24,  ii.  15;  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  8,  12; 
Liv.  xxviii.  12;  Dionys.  ii.  67;  Plut.  Nitnm,  9,  i. 
263,  ed.  Rciske) ;  the  ancient  forms  and  usages  of 
worship,  differing  from  each  other  in  some  impor- 
fcjint  respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in  princi- 
ple, of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  60, 
64;  Peru,  i.  101);  and  lastly  the  theory  of  the  so- 
called  Guebres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of  Bom- 
bay. (Fraser,  Persia,  c.  iv.  pp.  141,  162,  164;  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  50,  424;  Chardin,  Voy- 
ages, ii.  310,  iv.  258,  viii.  367  ff.;  Niebuhr,  Voy- 
ages, ii.  36,  37;  Mandelslo,  Travels,  b.  i.  p.  76; 
Gibbon,  /list.  c.  viii.,  i.  335,  ed.  Smith;  Benj.  of 
ludela,  Early  Trav.  pp.  114,  116;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  156.) 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  replen- 
ished with  wood  every  morning  (I^ev.  vi.  12;  comp. 
Is.  xxxi.  9).  According  to  the  Gemara,  it  was 
iivided  into  3  parts,  one  for  burning  the  victims, 
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one  for  incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the  other  por- 
tions (Lev.  vi.  15;  Reland,  Antlq.  Ileb.  i.  4,  8,  p. 
26;  and  ix.  10,  p.  98).  Fire  for  sacred  purposes 
obtained  elsewhere  than  fi-om  the  altar  was  called 
"  strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  punished  with  death  by  fire  fi'om  God 
(Lev.  X.  1,  2;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61). 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Mid- 
ianites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified 
by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the 
purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The  victims  slain  fof 
sin-offerings  were  afterwards  consumed  by  fire  out- 
side the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27; 
Heb.  xiii.  11).  The  Nazarite  who  had  completed 
his  vow,  marked  its  completion  by  shaving  his  head 
and  ciiSting  the  hair  into  the  fire  on  the  altar  oil 
which  the  peace-ofFerings  were  being  sacrificed 
(Num.  vi.  18). 

II.  Domestic.  —  Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire 
is  often  required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22 ;  Mark  xiv.  54 ;  John  xviii.  18 ;  Ilarmer, 
Obs.  i.  125;  Raumer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpose  a 
hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes  constructed, 
on  which  either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal 
are  placed  (Harmer,  i.  405).  In  Persia  a  hole 
made  in  the  floor  is  sometimes  filled  with  charcoal, 
on  which  a  sort  of  table  is  set  covered  with  a  car- 
pet ;  and  the  company  placing  their  feet  under  the 
carpet  draw  it  over  themselves  (Olearius,  Travels, 
p.  294;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii.  190).  Rooms  in 
Egypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with  pans  of 
charcoal,  as  there  are  no  fire-places  except  in  the 
kitchens  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  41;  Englishw.  in 
Egypt,  ii.  11).      [Co.\L,  Amer.  ed.] 

On  the  Sabbath  the  law  forbade  any  fire  to  be 
kindled  even  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xv. 
32).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews  added 
various  refinements,  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though 
passages  to  he.  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in 
schools  might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a 
Gentile  lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but  not 
if  it  had  been  liglited  for  the  use  of  the  Jew.  If 
a  festival  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking 
was  to  be  done  (Mishn.  Shnbh.  i.  3,  xvi.  8,  vol.  ii. 
4,  56,  Moed  Katon,  ii.  vol.  ii.  287,  Surenhus.). 

III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season 
in  Syria  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident 
from  fire.  The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  com  in  a 
field  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6;  comp. 
Judg.  XV.  4,  5;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30;  Mishn.  Maccoth, 
vi.  5,  6,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  Surenhus.  ;  Burckhardt, 
Syrin,  pp.  496,  622). 

IV.  Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  awarded 
by  the  Law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a 
mother-in-law,  and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  the 
former  case  both  the  parties,  in  the  latter  the 
woman  only,  was  to  suffer.  This  sentence  appears 
to  have  been  a  relaxati6n  of  the  original  practice  in 
such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Among  other  nations, 
burning  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  mode, 
if  not  of  judicial  punishment,  at  least  of  vengeance 
upon  captives;  and  in  a  modified  form  was  not 
unknown  in  war  among  the  Jews  themselves  (2 
Sam.  xii.  31;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  Dan.  iii.  20,  21).  In 
certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  and 
of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently  burnt  (Josh, 
vii.  25 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  16 ). 

The  Jews  were  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  especially  any  cuj 
of  their  own  relapsed  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxii.  20 
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i  Iv.  X.  :iG;  Dent.  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xiil.  16).  In  some 
rases  the  cities,  and  in  tlie  c;ise  of  Hazor,  the 
chariots  ;Jso,  were,  by  (lod's  order,  consumed  with 
fire  (Josh.  vi.  24,  viii.  28,  xi.  G,  9,  13).  One  of 
the  expedients  of  war  in  sieges  was  to  set  Are  to 
the  gate  of  the  besieged  place  (Judg.  ix.  49,  52). 

[SiKOKS.] 

V.  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  especially  royal  jjci-sonages,  as  is  mentioned 
8])ecia]ly  in  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedekiah,  and 
negatively  in  that  of  Jehoi-am  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxi. 
19;  Jer.  xsxiv.  5). 

VI.  The  use  of  fire  in  metallurgy  was  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex. 
xxxii.  24,  XXXV.  32,  xxxvii.  2,  G,  17,  xxxviii.  2,  8; 
Num.  xvi.  38,  39).     [Handicuai-t.] 

VII.  l'"ir§  or  flame  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  express  excited  feeliii<;  and  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  also  to  describe  temporal  calamities  and 
future  punishments  (I's.  Ixvi.  12;  .Jer.  xx.  9;  .Joel 
ii.  30;  iMal.  iii.  2;  Matt.  xxv.  41;  JMark  ix.  43; 
Uev.  XX.  15).  II.  \V.  P. 

FIRE-PAN  (nrinp  :  jrvpflov,  OvuiaTvpi- 
ov:  ii/nium  rtceptaculuin,  tlniriOtdum),  one  of  the 
vessels  of  tiie  Temple  service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxx\iii. 
3:  2  K.  xxv.  15;  Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word  is 
elsewhere  rendered  "  snufF-tlish "  (Ex.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23;  Num.  iv.  9;  eirapvffrrip-  emunciuiium) 
and  -'censer"  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num.  xvi.  G  ff.). 
There  ap[)ear,  therefore,  to  h.ive  been  two  articles 
so  called ;  one,  like  a  chafing-dish,  to  carry  live 
coals  for  the  i)uq)Ose  of  burning  incense;  another, 
like  a  snutler-<lish,  to  be  used  in  trimming  the 
lainjis,  in  order  to  carry  the  snuffers  and  convey 
away  the  snuff.  W.  L.  B. 

FIRKIN.     [IMkasckes.] 

FIRMAMENT.  This  term  was  introduced 
into  our  language  from  the  Vulgate,  which  gives 
finninnattuiii  .as  the  efjuivalent  of  the  ffrepiuiixa  of 

the  LXX.  and  the  rcthia  (V'T?^)  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (Gen.  i.  G).  'Hie  Hebrew  term  first  demands 
notice.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  exjtressive  of 
simple  exjmnsion,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  {I.  c. ) ;  but  the  true  idea  of  the  word 
is  a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  nioik  by  which  the 
expansion  is  eflfected,  and  consecpiently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  matei-ial  expanded.  The  verb 
roka  means  to  expand  by  bentin;/,  whether  l)y  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
Hsed,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3;  Num.  xvi.  .39),  and  hence  the 

substantive  D^^i?T  ==" broad  plates"  of  metal 
(Num.  xvi.  38).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened 
surface  of  the  solid  earth  (Is.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24;  I's. 
cxxxvi.  G),-and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  heaven  in  Job  xxxvii.  ]8 —  '■  Hast 
thou  spre,id  (ratiier  hammered)  out  the  sky  which 
is  stn)ng,  and  as  a  molten  lookinK-gl.ass  "  —  the 
mirrors  to  wliicii  he  refers  being  made  of  metal. 
Tlie  sense  of  smliditrj,  therefore,  is  coniI)inetl  with 
the  ifieas  of  expansion  and  tenuity  in  the  term  raklt. 
Saalschiitz  (Arrhceid.  ii.  G7)  conceives  that  the  idea 
of  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  ii.  G,  which 
inplies,  ."icconlinK  to  him,  the  pa.s.sage  of  the  mist 
»hrough  the  rakia  ;  he  tiierefore  gives  it  the  sense 
of  pure  e.r/>ii}is!<m — it  is  tiie  lapje  and  lofty  room 
in  which  the  winds,  .tc,  have  their  al)ode.  Hut  it 
ihould  be  obsen'wl  that  (Jen.  ii.  G  implies  the  very 
.-everse.  If  the  mist  h.-id  penetrated  tiic  rakia  it 
ouhl  have  descended  in  the  form  of  rain ;  the  mist, 
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however,  was  formed  under  the  rakii,  and  resemblet 
a  heavy  dew  —  a  mode  of  fnictifyins  the  earth 
wliicli.  from  its  reirularitv  and  quietude,  was  more 
appropriate  to  a  state  of  innocence  than  rain,  the 
occasional  violence  of  which  associated  it  with  the 
idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same  idea  of 
solidity  runs  throuLjh  all  the  references  to  the  rakia. 
In  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  represented  as  a  solid  floor  — 
''a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone;"  nor  is  the 

image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the  word  n357 

as  ap])lying  to  the  transparency  of  the  stone  rather 
than  to  the  paring  as  in  the  A.  V.,  eitlier  sense 
being  adiiii.s,sible.  So  atrain,  in  Ez.  i.  22-2G,  the 
"firmament"  is  the  floor  on  which  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High  is  placed.  That  the  rakia  tihould 
be  tran.sparent,  as  implied  in  the  comparisons  with 
the  sapphire  (Ex.  /.  c.)  and  with  crystal  (Ez.  /.  c. ; 
comp.  Itev.  iv.  G),  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
its  solidity.  Further,  the  office  of  the  rakia  in  the 
economy  of  the  world  demanded  strenyth  and  sub- 
stance. It  was  to  serve  as  a  division  between  the 
waters  above  and  the  waters  below  (Gen.  i.  7).  In 
order  to  enter  into  this  description  we  must  carry 
our  ideas  l)ack  to  the  time  when  the  earth  was  a 
chaotic  mass,  overspread  with  water,  in  which  the 
material  elements  of  the  heavens  were  intermingled. 
The  fii-st  step,  therefore,  in  the  work  of  orderly 
arrangement  was  to  separate  the  elements  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of  partition  between 
the  waters  of  the  heaven  aiid  the  waters  of  the 
earth ;  and  accordingly  the  rakia  was  created  to 
support  the  upper  resenoir  (I's.  cxlviii.  4;  comp. 
Ps.  civ.  3,  where  .Jehovah  is  representetl  as  "  build- 
ing his  chambers  of  water,"  not  simply  "  in  water," 

as  the  A.  V. ;  the  prep.  2  signifying  the  mateiial 

out  of  which  the  beams  and  joists  were  niatle), 
itself  lieing  supported  at  the  edge  or  rim  of  the 
earth's  disk  by  the  mounhiins  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8;  Job 
xxvi.  11).  In  keeping  with  this  view  the  rakia 
was  provided  with  "windows"  (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is. 
xxiv.  18;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  "doors"  (Ps.  Isxviii. 
23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow  might 
descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the  rakia 
served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun, 
moon,  niid  stars  ((ien.  i.  14),  in  which  they  were 
fixed  as  "nails,  and  from  which,  conse<piently,  they 
might  l)e  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4; 
Matt.  xxiv.  29).  In  all  these  particulars  we  rec- 
ognize tiie  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the 
(Jreeks  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  I^atins. 
The  former  apjilied  to  the  heaven  such  epithets  i4 
"brazen"  {xd\K(ov,  H-  xvii.  425;  iroXvxo->^KOVf 
II.  V.  504)  and  "  iron  "  (aiSripeoi',  Od.  xv.  328, 
xvii.  5G5) — epithets  also  useti  in  the  Scriptures 
(Lev.  xxvi.  19)  —  and  that  this  w.ts  not  merely 
poetical  eml)ellishment  appears  from  the  views  pro- 
nuiliiated  by  tlieir  ])hilosophers,  Kmpedocles  (Plu- 
tarch, /'/(((•.  Phil.  ii.  11)  and  Artemidonis  (Seiiec. 
Qmtft.  vii.  13).'  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
cielo  ajlijra  sidera  of  the  Ijitins  (I'lin.  ii.  39,  xviii. 
'u).  If  it  be  objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  that 
tiie  view  embodied  in  the  word  rakia  does  not 
hannonize  with  strict  philosophieal  truth,  the 
answer  to  sucli  nn  objection  is.  that  the  writer 
describes  tilings  as  they  ajijiear  ratlier  than  as  they 
are.  But  in  trutii  tlie  same  absence  of  philosophic 
truth  may  be  traced  throughout  all  the  terms  ap- 
plied to  tills  subject,  and  the  objection  is  levelled 
r.ither  against  the  [irinciples  of  language  than  any- 
thing else.  I'Aamine  the  Latin  cohim  (koTKov), 
the  "hollow  place"  or  cave  scoc^d  out  of  aulid 
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sjia  E.  our  own  "  heaven,"  i.  e.  what  is  heaved  up  ; 
the  Greek  ovpavSs,  similarly  significant  of  height 
[Pott.  £tym.  Forsch.  i.  123) ;  or  the  German 
"  himmel,"  from  heimeln,  to  cover  —  the  "root" 
which  constitutes  the  "  heim  "  or  abode  of  man: 
in  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of  philosophical 
er-or.  Correctly  speaking,  of  course,  the  atmosphere 
is  the  true  rakia  by  which  the  clouds  are  supported, 
and  undefined  space  is  the  abode  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  There  certainly  appears  an  inconsistency 
in  treating  the  rakia  as  the  support  both  of  the 
clouds  and  of  the  stars,  for  it  could  not  have  escaped 
observation  that  the  clouds  were  below  the  stars: 
but  perhaps  this  may  be  referred  to  the  same  feeling 
which  is  expressed  in  the  cmlum  ruit  of  the  Latins, 
the  downfall  of  the  rakia  in  stormy  weather. 
Although  the  rakia  and  the  shamaijim  ("  heavens") 
are  treated  as  identical  in  Gen.  i.  8,  yet  it  was 
more  correct  to  recognize  a  distinction  between 
them,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "  firmament  of 
the  heavens"  (Gen.  i.  11),  the  former  being  the 
upheaving  power  and  the  latter  the  upheaved  body 
—  the  former  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Ueaven  and  earth,  the  latter  the  strata  or  stories 
into  which  the  heaven  was  divided.        W.  L.  B. 

*  We  must  distinguish  the  merely  ideal  and 
poetical  imagery  in  later  wi-itings  (Ps.  civ.  .3;  2 
Sam.  xxii.  8;  .Job  xxvi.  11,  xxxvii.  18),  and  in 
symbolic  vision  (Ez.  i.  22-26),  from  the  i)urely 
descriptive,  though  manifestly  phenomenal,  repre- 
sentation in  Genesis.  Ill  the  latter,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed, and  the  processes  which  we  may  presuppose 
as  being  anterior  to  and  the  cause  of  them,  but  of 
which  the  sacred  writer  makes  no  account."  iMore- 
over,  we  should  not  overlook  the  writer's  purpose, 
to  give,  in  a  few  broad  and  powerful  strokes,  the 
great  outlines  of  creation ;  shadowing  forth  its  deep 
mysteries  in  a  series  of  grand  and  impressive  rep- 
resentations, on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  is 
without  a  parallel.  In  the  tone  of  description  suited 
to  such  a  purpose,  minute  specification  is  out  of 
place.  All  is  vast,  and  general.  Let  anythuig  be 
added  in  the  way  of  minute  distinction,  or  of  ex- 
planation and  conciliation,  and  the  whole  style  of 
conception  is  changed. 

One  stage  among  these  mysterious  processes  was 
the  separation  of  the  waters  enveloping  the  earth 
into  waters  above  and  waters  below.  The  phenom- 
enon to  be  described  —  not  explained  but  simply 
described  as  a  phenomenon  —  is  the  unfailing  sup- 
ply of  the  former,  poured  down  from  time  to  tune 
for  ages  without  stim,  and  never  exhausted.  It 
accords  with  the  whole  tone  of  this  remarkable  and 
unique  document,  to  describe  this  phenomenon  as 
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«  *  This  remark  is  applicable  to  many  points  iu  the 
ftccouct  of  the  creation,  and  among  otliers  to  the 
firmament  (expanse)  and  to  the  appearanco  in  it  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  fourth  day.         T.  J.  C. 

6  *  The  etymological  argument,  in  the  preceding 
ii^ticle,  only  proves  that  the  sen.se  of  simple  expansiou, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  origiQated  in  an  act  observable 
by  the  senses.  The  irrelevance  of  some  references  (as, 
for  example,  Ex.  xxiv.  10  ;  Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4)  .seems 
too  obvious  to  require  correction.  Gen.  ii.  6  (in  a 
iocument  completing  the  account  of  creation,  but 
wholly  different  in  style  from  ch.  i.  1-ii.  3)  describes 
be  ordinary  process  in  the  formation  of  clouds  and 
^he  descent  of  rain  ;  the  ascent  of  vapors  {mist)  being 
expressed  by  the  Hebrew  imperfect  tense,  as  an  act  con- 
tinued .and  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  the  de-ocent 
>f  rain  by  the  perfect,  as  a  single  act  completed  at 
Juce.  T.  J   C. 


a  separation  of  waters  by  a  firmament  (more  prop- 
erly, expanse^)  interposed  between  the  waters  be- 
low and  the  waters  above,  dividing  the  one  fron. 
the  other.  If  in  this  same  expanse  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  set,  it  is  what  we  should  expect  in  a 
style  of  representation  which  excludes  minute  cir- 
cumstantial detail.  This  is  a  trait,  moreover,  that 
is  true  to  nature,  as  it  appears  in  an  oriental  sky ; 
where  the  stars  at  night  seem  to  be  set  in  the  same 
expanse  in  which  the  clouds  also  are  seen,  and  far 
beyond  is  the  blue  vault  that  bounds  it.<^  Tbo 
description,  therefore,  is  phenomenally  true;  nor 
can  science  urge  anything  against  it,  since  the 
stars,  though  not  in  the  same  Mmit  of  space,  are 
set  in  the  same  expanse. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  now  well  established,  that 
the  phenomena  of  creation,  as  described  here,  in  its 
successive  stages,  accord  with  its  deepest  mysteries, 
as  science  is  gradually  unfolding  them.    T.  J.  C. 

FIRST-BORN  (l'"135,  TrpcorSroKOs:  pn 
im>(/ei>itus  ;  from  "I^S,  early  ripe,  Gesen.  p.  206), 
applied  equally  both  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
That  some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very 
early  times  is  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  in  what 
they  consisted.  They  have  been  classed  as,  (a) 
authority  over  the  rest  of  the  family;  (b)  priest- 
hood; (c)  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  The 
birthright  of  Esau  and  of  Keulien,  set  aside  by 
authority  or  forfeited  by  misconduct,  prove  a  gen- 
eral privilege  as  well  as  quasi-sacredness  of  primo- 
geniture (Gen.  XXV.  23,  31,  34,  xlix.  3;  1  Clir.  v. 
1;  Heb.  xii.  16),  and  a  precedence  which  obviously 
existed,  and  is  alluded  to  in  various  p.assages  (as 
Ps.  Lxxxix.  27;  Job  xviii.  13;  Pom.  viii.  2IJ;  Col.  i. 
15;  Heb.  xii.  23)  [Bihthkight]  ;  but  the  story 
of  Esau's  rejection  tends  to  show  the  supreme  and 
sacred  authority  of  the  parent  irrevocable  even  by 
himself,  rather  than  inherent  right  existing  in  the 
eldest  son,  which  was  evidently  not  inalienable  (Gen. 
xxvii.  29,  33,  36 ;  Grotius,  Calmet,  Patrick,  Knobel, 
on  Gen.  xxv.). 

Under  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  ICxodus,  the 
eldest  son  was  regarded  as  devoted  to  (jod,  and  waa 
in  every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not 
exceeding  5  shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth 
If  he  died  iiefore  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
•lewisli  doctoi-s  held  the  father  excused,  but  hahle 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiii. 
12-15,  xxii.  20;  Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15,  16;  Lev. 
xxvii.  6 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Luke  ii.  22 ; 
Philo,  de  Pr.  Sacerd.  i.,  ii.  233,  Mangey).  This 
devotion  of  the  first-born  was  believed  to  indicate  a 
priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Eeuben,  was 

c  *  "  An  oriental  sky,"  says  Prof.  Hackett  {Sllustra- 
tions  of  Scripture,  p.  31,  8th  ed.)  "  has  another  peculi- 
arity, which  adds  very  much  to  its  impressive  appear- 
ance. With  us  the  stars  seem  to  adhere  to  the  face  of 
the  heavens  ;  they  form  the  most  distant  objects  within 
the  range  of  vision  ;  they  appear  to  be  set  in  a  ground- 
work of  thick  darkness,  beyond  which  the  eye  does 
not  penetrate.  .  .  .  But  in  Eastern  climes  the  stars 
seem  to  hang,  like  burning  lamps,  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth  ;  the  pure  atmosphere  enables  us  to 
see  a  deep  expanse  of  blue  ether  lying  far  beyond 
them.  The  hemisphere  above  us  glows  and  sparkles 
with  innumerable  fire^  that  appear  as  if  kept  burning 
in  their  position  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent, instead  of  resting  on  a  frame-work  which  sub 
serves  the  illusion  of  seeming  to  give  to  them  theii 
support."  T   J.  0 
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transferred  t*  the  tribe  of  Levi.     This  priesthood  I  On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  Sabbath,  i.  t.  on 


kg  said  to  ha\e  lasted  till  the  completion  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Jalm,  Airli.  BUA.  x.  §  105,  ;J87 ;  Patrick, 
Selden,  i/c  ^'^/«.  c.  1(1;  Mislm.  Zcbudiiin,  xiv.  4, 
vol.  V.  p.  58;  conip.  l',x.  xxiv.  5). 

The  ceremony  of  redemption  of  the  first-born  is 
described  by  Culmet  from  Leo  of  iNIodena  (Calm. 
OH  Num.  xviii.).  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  (he  father's  iniieritance  (Dent.  xxi.  17), 
but  not  of  the  mother's  (Alishn.  Bicortili,  viii.  t)). 
If  the  fatlier  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he 
prefeiTed  one  to  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  give 
precedence  to  the  son  of  the  one,  if  the  child  of  the 
other  were  the  first-born  (Ueut.  xxi.  15,  16).  In 
the  case  of  levirate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next 
brother  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  vacant  inheritance 
^Ueut.  XXV.  5,  ()).  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest 
son  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Solomon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
(I  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22). 

The  male  first-born  of  animals  (CHn  ~1t!jQ  : 
StavoTyov  ixi)Tpav'  quod  apcril  vulram)  was  also 
devoted  to  God  (Ek.  xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv. 
19,  20;  Philo,  /.  c.  and  Ciuis  rermn  dw.  hwres,  24, 
i.  489,  Jiang.).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be  re- 
deemed with  the  addition  of  one  fifth  of  the  value, 
or  else  put  to  death ;  or  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  tlie  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  13, 
27,  28).  The  first-born  of  an  ass  was  to  be  redeemed 
with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeemed,  put  to  death  (Ex. 
xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  15).  Of  cattle, 
goats,  or  sheep,  the  first-born  from  eigRt  days  to 
twelve  months  old  were  not  to  be  used,  but  oftfered 
in  sacrifice.  After  the  burning  of  the  fat,  the 
remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  (I'lx. 
xxii.  30;  Num.  .xviii.  17,  18;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20; 
Neh.  X.  36).  If  there  were  any  blemish,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  eaten  at  home  (Deut. 
sv.  21,  22,  and  xii.  5-7,  xiv.  23).  Various  refine- 
ments on  tiie  suliject  of  blemishes  are  to  be  found 
in  Mislm.  liicorolli.  (See  Mai.  i.  8.  By  "  first- 
lings," Deut.  xiv.  23,  compared  with  Num.  xviii. 
17,  are  meant  tithe  animals:  see  Peland,  Antiq.  iii. 
10,  p.  327 ;  .lahu.  Arch.  Blbl.  §  387.)    H.  W.  P. 

♦FIRST-BORN,    DEATH    OF    THE. 

[Plagues,  10.] 

FIRST-FRUITS.  (1.)  iT^Ji'^n,  from 
tt5S"1,  shake,  Gesen.  pp.  1249,  1252;  sometimes 
D''"}n32  n'^tr' W"1.     (2.)  D"^"}^32  in  pi.  only,  or 

D'^"^33,  Gesen.  p.  200:  usually  TrptoTOYevj/i^yuaTa, 
b.irapxO'^  twv  irptiiToyfuvrifxdTuv  (Ex.  xxiii.  19): 
vrinut'uej'iugiiia inilt'i,primitira.    (3.)   ntt^"1i]1, 

Gesen.  p.  1270:   ^.(paipfna,  oTrapx')'  P''i"''<<"^- 

Besides  the  first-iiorn  of  man  and  of  beast,  the 
Law  required  that  oHerings  of  first-fruits  of  produce 
should  be  made  pulilidy  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  three  great  ye;irly  festivals,  and  also  by  indi- 
wduals  withf)ut  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance 
appears  to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognized 
than  this,  so  that  tiie  use  of  the  term  in  the  way 
of  ilhi.stration  carried  with  it  a  full  significance  even 
ti  N.  T.  tinie.i  (I'rov.  iii.  9;  Tob.  i.  0;  1  Mace.  iii. 
49;  Horn.  viii.  23,  xi.  10;  .Jam.  i.  18;  Rev.  xiv. 
1).  (1.)  'I'he  Law  ordered  in  gener.d,  that  the  first 
Df  all  ript  fruits  and  of  liquti's,  or,  as  it  is  twice 
expressed,  the  first  of  first-fmits,  should  be  offered 
jj  God's  iiouso  (I'.x.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  20; 
Philo,  Jt  Mvwirchin,  ii.  3  (ii   224,  iMang.)).     (2.) 


the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  corn  was  to  b« 
brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  before  the  altar 
in  aclaiowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitfulness  (I>ev 
xxiii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  ii.  12).  Josephus  tells  ns  that 
the  sheaf  w:is  of  barley,  and  tliat  until  this  cere- 
mony had  been  performed,  no  hanest  work  was  to 
be  begun  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5).  (3.)  At  the 
expiration  of  seven  weeks  from  this  time,  i.  e.  at 
tlie  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to  be  made 
of  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread  m:ule  from  the  new 
flour,  which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manner  wi*h 
the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22:  Lev.  xxiii.  15, 
17;  Num.  xxviii.  20).  (4.)  The  Feast  of  Ingath- 
ering, i.  e.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  7th 
month,  was  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fruits 
of  the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii. 
39).  These  four  sorts  of  offerings  were  national. 
Besides  them,  the  two  following  were  of  an  ijidi- 
vidual  kind,  but  the  last  was  made  by  custom  to 
assume  also  a  national  character.  (5.)  A  cake  of 
the  first  dough  that  was  baked  was  to  be  oftered  as 
a  heave-oflering  (Num.  xv.  19,  21).  (0.)  The  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  in  a  basket  to 
the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and  tliere  presented 
to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the  basket  down  before 
the  altar.  The  offerer  was  then,  in  words  of  which 
the  outline,  if  not  the  whole  form  was  prescribed, 
to  recite  the  story  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt, 
and  the  deli\erance  therefrom  of  his  posterity ;  and 
to  acknowledge  the  blessiilgs  with  which  God  had 
visited  him  (Deut.  xxvi.  2-11). 

The  ofi'erings,  both  public  and  ])rivate,  resolve 
themselves  into  tvro  classes:  {n.)  Produce  in  gen- 
eral, in  the  Mishna  D'^'^^Slil,  Bkcarim,  first-fruits, 
piimitivi  J'l-uctus,  irpcuToyivvrtixaTa,  raw  produce. 
(b.)  mi2!l"1J7l,  Ttrumoth,  oflerings,  piimitia, 
aTrapx"')  prepared  produce  (Gesen.  p.  127G;  Au- 
gustine, Qii(f:il.  in  I/ej)l.  iv.  32,  vol.  iii.  p.  732; 
JSpencer,  de  Lcq.  Ihbr.  iii.  9,  p.  713;  Pel.and, 
Antiq.  iii.  7 ;  Philo,  de  Priem.  Sacei-d.  1  (ii.  233, 
Mang.);  de  Sacnjic.  Abel,  et  Cain,  21  (i.  177,  M.)). 

(a.)  Of  the  public  offerings  of  first-fruits,  the  I>aw 
define<l  no  jjlace  from  which  the  I'assover  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  far  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  Mishna,  prescribed  that 
the  wa\e-sheaf  or  sheaves  should  be  taken  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  ( Tcrumuth,  x.  2). 
Deputies  from  the  Ssinhedrim  went  out  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks  in 
bunches.  In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the 
sheaf  was  cut  with  all  possible  publicity,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Temple.  It  wiis  there  threshed,  and  an 
omer  of  gniiu,  after  being  winnowed,  was  bruised 
and  roasted :  after  it  had  been  mixed  with  oil  and 
frankincense  laid  upon  it,  the  i)riest  waved  the  of- 
fering in  all  directions.  A  handful  was  thrown  on 
the  altar-fire,  and  the  rest  belongwl  to  the  priests, 
to  be  eaten  by  those  who  were  free  from  ceremoni.-U 
defilement.  .\(ter  this  the  harvest  might  be  car- 
ried on.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  all 
this  was  discontinued,  on  the  principle,  as  it  seems, 
that  the  lloust;  of  (Jod  was  exclusively  the  place 
for  oblation  (Lev.  ii.  14,  x.  14,  xxiii.  13;  Num. 
xviii.  11;  Mishn.  Teiiim.  v.  G,  x.  4,  5;  Shekalim 
viii.  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5;  Philo,  de  Pram 
Sdcerd.  1  (ii.  233,  Mang.);  Keland,  Atiliq.  iii.  7 
3,  iv.  3,  8). 

The  ottt»riug  made  at  the  fe.T-st  of  tlie  Pent«co«t 
was  a  thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  wheal 
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oarvest.  It  consisted  of  two  loaves  (according  to 
Tosephus,  one  loaf )  of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven, 
which  were  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover. 
The  si/e  of  the  loaves  is  fixed  by  tlie  Mishna  at 
seven  palms  long  and  four  wide,  with  horns  of  four 
fingers  length.  No  private  offerings  of  first-fruits 
were  allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  two 
loaves  (Lev.  xxiii.  15,  20;  Mishn.  Teruiii.  x.-6,  xi. 
4;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  6';  Keland,  Aniiq.  iv.  4, 
5).  The  private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  be 
classed  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  public.  Tlie 
directions  of  the  Law  respecting  them  have  been 
stated  generally  above.  To  these  the  Jews  added 
jr  deduced  tlie  following.  Seven  sorts  of  produce 
were  considered  liable  to  oblation,  namely,  wheat, 
barley,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates 
(Gesen.  p.  219;  Deut.  viii.  8;  Mishn.  Blccurim,  i. 
.i;  Hasselquist,  Travels,  p.  417),  but  the  Law  ap- 
pears to  have  contemplated  produce  of  all  sorts, 
and  to  have  been  so  understood  by  Neheniiah 
(Ueut.  xxvi.  2;  Neh.  x.  35,  37).  The  portions  in- 
tended to  be  offered  were  decided  by  inspection,  and 
the  selected  fruits  were  fiistened  to  the  stem  by  a 
band  of  rushes  (Bic.  iii.  1).  A  proprietor  might, 
if  he  tliought  fit,  devote  the  whole  of  his  produce 
as  first-fruits  {ibid.  ii.  4).  But  though  tlie  Law 
laid  down  no  rule  as  to  quantity,  the  minimum 
fixed  by  custom  was  one  sixtieth  (Keland,  Antiq. 
iii.  8,  4).  No  offerings  were  to  be  made  before 
Pentecost,  nor  after  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  on 
the  25th  of  Cisleu  (Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  16, 
17;  Bic.  i.  3,  6).  The  practice  was  for  companies 
of  24  persons  to  assemble  in  the  evening  at  a  cen- 
tral station,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  morning  they  were  summoned  by  the  leader  of 
the  feast  with  the  words,  "  Let  us  arise  and  go  up 
to  Mount  Zion,  the  House  of  the  Lord  our  God." 
On  the  road  to  Jerusalem  they  recited  portions  of 
Psalms  cxxii.  and  cl.  Each  party  was  preceded  by 
a  piper,  a  sacrificial  bullock  having  the  tips  of  his 
horns  gilt  and  crowned  with  olive.  At  their  ap- 
proach to  the  city  they  were  met  by  priests  appointed 
to  inspect  the  offerings,  and  were  welcomed  by 
companies  of  citizens  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  the  pilgrims.  On  ascending  the  Temple  mount 
each  person  took  his  basket  containing  the  first- 
fruits  and  an  offering  of  turtle  doves,  on  his 
shoulders,'  and  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, where  they  were  met  by  l>evites  singing  Ps 
XXX.  2.  The  doves  were  sacrificed  as  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, and  the  first-fruits  jjreseuted  ;o  the  priests 
with  tlie  words  appointed  in  Deut.  xxvi.  The 
baskets  of  the  rich  were  of  gold  or  silver ;  those  of 
the  poor  of  peeled  willow.  Tlie  baslcets  of  the  latter 
kind  were,  as  well  as  the  offerings  tliey  contained, 
presented  to  the  priests,  who  waved  tlie  offerings  at 
the  S.  W  corner  of  the  altar:  the  more  valuable 
baskets  were  returned  to  the  owners  (Bic.  iii.  6,  8). 
After  passing  the  night  at  Jerusalem,  the  pilifrims 
returned  on  the  following  day  to  their  homes  (Deut. 
£vi.  7;  Tcrum.  ii.  4).  It  is  mentioned  that  King 
Agrippa  bore  his  part  in  this  highly  picturesque 
national  ceremony  by  carrying  his  basket,  like  the 
rest,  to  the  Temple  (Bic.  iii.  4).  Among  other 
by-laws  were  the  following:  (1.)  He  who  ate  his 
first-fruits  elsewliere  than  in  Jerusalem  and  without 
^he  proper  form  was  liable  to  punishment  {Mac- 
;oth,  iii.  3,  vol.  iv.  p.  284,  Surenh.).  (2.)  Women, 
slaves,  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  some  others, 
ifere  exempt  from  the  verbal  oblation  before  the 
priest,  which  was  not  generally  used  after  the  Feast 
»£  Tabernacles  {Bi(.  i.  5,  6). 
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(6.)  Tlie  first-fruits  prepared  for  use  were  not  re- 
quired  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consist«Jt 
of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honey,  onions,  cu 
cumbers  {Terum.  ii.  5,  6;  Num.  xv.  19,  21;  Deut 
xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  according  ti 
some,  only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine ;  but  according 
to  otliers,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in  Moab,  in  Ain- 
monitis,  and  in  Egypt  (Terum.  i.  1).  They  were 
not  to  be  taken  from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes, 
nor  from  the  corners  left  for  the  poor  (iOid.  i.  5, 
iii.  7).  The  proportion  to  be  given  is  thus  esti- 
mated in  that  treatise:  a  liberal  measure,  one 
fortieth,  or,  according  to  the  school  of  Sliaiiimai, 
one  thirtieth;  a  moderate  portion,  one  fiftieth;  a 
scanty  portion,  one  sixtieth.  (See  Ez.  xlv.  13.) 
The  measuring-basket  was  to  be  thrice  estimated 
during  the  season  (ibid.  iv.  3).  He  who  ate  c^ 
drank  his  offering  by  mistake  was  bound  to  add 
one  fifth,  and  present  it  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v.  16, 
xxii.  14),  who  was  forbidden  to  remit  the  penalty 
(Terum.  vi.  1,  5).  The  offerings  were  the  per- 
quisite of  the  priests,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  in 
the  provinces,  and  were  to  be  eaten  or  used  only  by 
those  who  were  clean  from  ceremonial  defilement 
(Num.  xviii.  11;  Deut.  xviii.  4). 

The  corruption  of  the  nation  after  the  time  of 
Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinances  of  the  Law,  and  restoration  of 
them  was  among  the  reforms  brought  about  by 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  11).  Nehemiah  also,  at 
the  return  from  Captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize 
the  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  botli  kinds,  and  to 
appoint  places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  35,  37,  xii. 
44).  Perversion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated, 
as  care  in  observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets, 
and  specially  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  and  Temple  service  made 
by  Ezekiel  (Ez.  xx.  40,  xliv.  30,  xlviii.  14;  Mai.  iii. 
8). 

An  offering  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an  ac- 
ceptable one  to  the  prophet  Elislia  (2  K.  iv.  42). 

Besides  the  offerings  of  fii'st-fruits  mentioned 
above,  the  Law  directed  that  tlie  fruit  of  all  trees 
fresh  planted  should  be  regarded  as  uncircumcised 
or  profane,  afad  not  to  Ije  tasted  by  the  owner  for 
three  years.  The  whole  produce  of  the  fourth  year 
was  devoted  to  God ;  and  did  not  become  free  to 
the  owner  till  the  fifth  year  (Lev.  xix.  23-25).  The 
trees  found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  conquest 
were  treated  as  exempt  from  this  rule.  (Mishn. 
Orlah,  i.  2.) 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  sent  to  Jerusalem 
by  Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xvi.  6,  §  7). 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  also  customary  in 
heathen  systems  of  worship.  (See,  for  instances 
and  authorities,  Patrick,  On  Deut.  xxvi.;  and  a 
copious  list  in  Spencer,  de  Leg.  IJebr.  iii.  9,  efe 
P rimitiarum  Oriqine ;  also  Leslie,  On  Tilhet, 
Works,  vol.  ii. ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Erstlinge.) 

H.  W.  P. 

FISH,  FISHING.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  division.'s  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the 
account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  21,  28),  as  well  as 
in  other  passages  where  an  exhaustive  description 
of  living  creatures  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2;  Ex.  xx. 
4;  Deut.  iv.  18;  4  K.  iv.  33).  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  this  branch  of  natural  history.  Although 
they  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the  names  giveE 
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by  the  E«ry]  l;ans  to  the  different  species  (for  Jo- 
lephiis,  li.  f.  iii.  10,  §  8,  compares  one  found  in 
the  Sea  of  vJalilee  to  the  contciuus),  they  did  not 
adopt  a  similar  method  of  distiiiguisliing  them; 
nor  was  any  classification  attempted  beyond  the 
broad  divisions  of  clean  and  unclean,  great  and 
small.  Tlie  former  was  established  by  the  Mosaic 
Law  (Lev.  xi.  'J,  10),  which  pronounced  unclean 
such  fish  as  were  devoid  of  fins  and  scales:  these 
were  and  are  regarded  a.s  unwholesome  food  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  .-Inf.  Eyyid.  iii.  08,  59),  so 
much  so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  El-Hakim  jirohib- 
ited  the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of  them  (Lane, 
Mod.  Ef/ijpt.  i.  132).  This  distinction  is  probably 
referred  to  in  the  terms  aairpa  (tswi  non  ulonea, 
Schleusncr's  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Trench,  On  Pavdblts,  p. 
137)  and  KaKa  (Matt.  xiii.  48).  Of  the  various 
species  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (as  enumerated 
by  liaumer,  PahMiiia,  p.  93),  the  SUuriis  would  be 
classed  among  the  former,  while  the  Sparus  Gali- 
ItBus,  a  species  of  bream,  and  the  inu(/il,  chub, 
would  be  deemed  "clean"  or  "good."  The  sec- 
end  division  is  marked  in  Gen.  i.  21  (as  compai-ed 
with  verse  28),  where  the  great  marine  animals 

(D  V*l?n  D"^3'*3ri  :  k^ttj  fieydXa),  generically 
described  as  xchnles  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  I.  c. ;  Job 
vii.  12)  [\\'ii.\Lii],  but  including  also  other  animals, 
such  as  the  crocodile  [Le\lvth.\n]  and  perhaps 
some  *kinds   of  serpents,  are  distinguished    from 

"every  living  creatiu-e  that  creepeih  "  (ntt/Q'Hn  : 
A.  V.  "moveth"),  a  description  applying  to  fish, 
along  with  other  reptiles,  as  having  no  legs.  To  the 
former  class  we  may  assign  the  large  fish  refen-ed  to 

in  Jon.  ii.  1  (Villi  31  :  k^itos  fidya,  Matt.  xii. 
40),  which  \\'iner  (art.  Fische),  after  Bochart, 
identifies  with  a  species  of  shark  {Cnnis  carclia- 
ri(ts);  and  also  that  refeixed  to  in  Tob.  vi.  2  ff.. 
Identified  l)y  IJocbart  {Ilieroz.  iii.  G97  ft'.)  with  the 
Sllurus  fjlunU,  but  by  Kitto  (art.  Flsli)  witli  a 
species  of  crocodile  (the  secsnr)  found  in  the  Indus. 
The  Hebrews  were  struck  with  the  remarkable  fe- 
cundity of  fish,  and  have  expressed  this  in  the  term 

S'T,  the  root  of  which  signifies  inci-ease  (comp. 
Gen.  xlviii.  10),  and  in  the  secondary  sense  of 
^"^tt7,  lit.  to  creep,  thence  to  mulliply  (Gen.  i.  20, 
viii.  17,  ix.  7 ;  Yy..  i.  7),  as  well  as  in  the  allusions  in 
Ez.  xlvii.  10.  Doubtless  they  became  familiar  with 
this  fact  in  ICgypt,  where  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the 
Nile,  and  the  lakes  and  canals  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823; 
Diod.  i.  30,  43,  52;  Her.  ii.  93,  149),  rendered  it 
one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  food  (Num.  xi.  5; 
comp.  Wilkinson,  iii.  62).  The  destruction  offish 
was  on  this  account  a  most  serious  visitation  to  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  vii.  21;  Is.  xix.  8).  Occasionally 
it  is  the  result  of  natural  causes:  thus  St.  .lolm 
(Travels  in  Valletj  of  the  Nile,  ii.  240)  descril)es 
a  vast  destruction  of  fish  from  cold,  and  Wellste<l 
(  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  310)  states  tliat  in  Oman 
the  fish  are  visited  with  an  ei)idemic  about  every 
five  years,  whicii  destroys  immense  quantities  of 
them.  It  w:us  perhaps  as  an  image  of  fecundity 
tliat  the  fish  W!is  selected  as  an  object  of  idolatry: 
the  worshii)  of  it  waa  widely  spread,  from  l*-gy])t 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  58)  to  Assyria  (l„ayard,  Ninervli, 
..  4G7),  and  even  India  (Haur,  .\fijth"li>i/ie,  ii.  58). 
Vmong  the  I'hilistines,  Datron  (= /////f  y;V( )  was 
"presented  liy  a  figure  half  man  and  half  fish  (1 
S«im.  V.  4).  On  tiiis  account  the  worship  of  fisii 
Ii  expressly  pmiiibited  (Dent.  iv.  18).     [I)a<:on.] 
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In  Palestine,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  and  still  b 
remarkably  well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  value 
attached  to  the  fishery  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the 
traditional  belief  that  one  of  the  ten  laws  of  Joshua 
enacte<l  that  it  should  be  open  to  all  comers  (Lights 
foot's  Talmiulicnl  Jixercitalivns  on  Matt.  iv.  18). 
No  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Juda?a  drew 
large  supplies  thence  for  their  subsistence  in  the 
earlier  as  well  :is  the  later  periods  of  the  Bible  his- 
tory. Jerusalem  derived  its  supi)ly  chiefly  from 
the  Mediterranean  (comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  at  one 
time  through  Phoenician  traders  (Neh.  xiii.  16), 
who  must  have  previously  salted  it  (in  which  form 

it  is  termed  rT'vQ  in  the  Talmud;  Lightfoot  on 
Matt.  xiv.  17).  The  existence  of  a  regular  fish 
market  is  inijilied  in  the  notice  of  the  fish  gate, 
which  was  probably  contiguous  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10).  In  addition 
to  these  sources,  the  reservoirs  formed  in  the  neigh- 
l)orhood  of  towns  may  have  been  stocked  with  fish 
(2  Sam.  ii.  13,  iv.  12;  Is.  vii.  3,  xxii.  9,  11;  Cant, 
vii.  4,  where,  however,  "  fish  "  is  interjiolated  in  the 
A.  v.).  With  regard  to  fish  as  an  article  of  food, 
see  Food. 

Numerous  allusions  to  the  art  of  fishing  oecui 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  O.  T.  these  allusions  are  of  a 
metaphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the 
conversion  (Jer.  xvi.  IG;  I^lz.  xlvii.  10)  or  of  the 
destruction  (!•>,.  xxix.  3  ff. ;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  Am.  iv. 
2;  Hab.  i.  14)  of  the  enemies  of  (iod.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  allusions  are  of  a  historical  character  for 
the  most  part,  though  '  he  metaphorical  aiijilication 
is  still  maintained  in  Matt.  xiii.  47  ff.  The  most 
usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the  use  of  the 

p.et,  either  the  casting  net  (D1\n,  Hab.  i.  15 ;  Ez. 
xxvi.  5,  14,  xlvii.  1*0;  SIktvov,  iMatt.  iv.  20,21; 
.Mark  i.  18,  19;  Luke  v.  2  ff. :  John  xxi.  G  ff.; 
a/x<piPKr]<rTpov,  Matt.  iv.  18;  JIark  i.  16),  prob- 
ably resembling  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  as  sliown 


An  Kgyptian  Fishiug-Net.  (.Wilkiuson.) 
in  Wilkinson  (iii.  55),  or  the  draw  or  d^ag  net 
(nnb^n.  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15;  trayijjaj.  Matt 
xiii.  47),  which  was  larger  and  requin-d  the  use  of 
a  boat :  the  latter  was  jirobably  most  used  on  the 
.Sea  of  Galilee,  .as  the  number  of  l>oats  kept  on  it 
was  very  considerable  (.loseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  9). 
( )ii  other  waters  a  method  analogous  to  the  use  o' 
tlie  weir  in  our  coimtry  was  pursue<l:  a  fcr.v,c  of 
canes  or  reeds  wxs  made,  within  which  the  fish 
wore  caught;  tliis  wa.s  forbidden  on  tiie  Sea  of 
(lalilce,  in  conse(]uencc  of  tiie  damage  done  to  tht 
boaU  by  the  stakes  (Lightfoot  on  Matt.  i*.  15^ 
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Ungliiig  was  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in 
Elgypt,  as  well  as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could 
not  afford  a  net  (Wilkinson,  iii.  53  ff.);  the  requi- 

Bitea  were  a  hook  (nSH,  Is.  xLs.  8;  Hab.  i.  15; 

^  T     -  '  ' 

Job  xli.  1 ;  nS^  and  "l^p,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  thorn,  Am.   iv.   2  ;    dyKtcrrpov, 

Matt.  xvii.  27),  and  a  line  ( vZlH,  Job  xh.  1)  made 
perhaps  of  reeds:  the  rod  was  occasionally  dis- 
pensed with  (Wilkinson,  iii.  53),  and  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible:  ground-bait  alone  was  used, 
fly-fishing  being  unknown.     A  still  more  scientific 

method   was   with    the    trident    (HStt?,    A.    V. 

"barbed  iron")  or  the  spear  (v^^^),  as  prac- 
ticed in  Egypt  in  taking  the  crocodile  (Job  xli.  7) 
or  the  hippopotamus  (Wilkinson,  iii.  72).  A  similar 
custom  of  spearing  fish  still  exists  in  Arabia  (Well- 
sted,  ii.  347).  The  reference  in  Job  xU.  2  is  not 
to  the  use  of  the  hook  in  fishing,  but  to  the  cus- 
tom of  keepmg  fish  aUve  in  the  water  when  not  re- 
quired for  immediate  use,  by  piercing  the  gills  with 

a  ring  (mn,  A.  V.  "thorn")  attached  to  a  stake 
by  a  rope  of  reeds  (^tt3S,  A.  V.  "hook").     The 

night  was  esteemed  the  best  time  for  fishing  with 
the  net  (Luke  v.  5;  PUn.  ix.  23).         W.  L.  B. 

*  See  Mr.  Tristram's  Laiul  of  Israel,  in  regard 
to  the  fishes  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  426;  those 
of  the  Jordan,  pp.  245,  485 ;  and  those  of  the 
Jabbok  and  Gilead,  pp.  529,  544.  As  showing  how 
abundant  they  stiU  are  in  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  this 
traveller  states  that  he  saw  crumbs  of  poisoned 
bread  thrown  to  them,  "  which  the  fish  seized,  and 
turning  over  dead,  were  washed  ashore  and  collected 
for  the  market.  The  shoals  were  marvellous  — 
black  masses,  many  hundred  yards  long,  with  the 
back  fins  projecting  out  of  the  water  as  thick  as 
they  could  pack.  No  wonder  any  net  should  break 
which  inclosed  such  a  shoal."  Tliere  seems  to  be 
no  trace  in  the  Bible  of  any  such  mode  of  taking 
fish  in  ancient  times.  Fishing  from  boats  on  this 
sea  has  almost  if  it  has  not  altogether  ceased.  Only 
two  or  three  boats  (Tristram,  p.  420)  used  for  any 
purpose  are  now  found  on  the  lake  of  Galilee.  Sepp 
states  {Jerusalem  u.  das  lieil.  Land,  ii.  185)  that 
nets  are  no  longer  used  in  fishing  there,  but  probably 
we  are  to  understand  this  as  meaning  that  they  are 
not  cast  from  boats  for  a  draught;  for  others  in- 
form us  that  the  fishermen  wade  into  the  water  with 
hand-nets,  which  they  dexterously  throw  around 
the  fish  and  thus  capture  them.  (See  Kichter, 
Wallfahrlen,  p.  60 ;  and  Kob.  B'M.  Res.  iii.  262, 
1st  ed.)  It  must  have  been  a  common  sight  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  to  those 
there  now,  to  see  the  flying-fish  leap  from  the  wa- 
ters along  the  coast  of  the  Mediteiranean.  "  Their 
flight  is  always  short,  spasmodic,  and  painful ;  and 
when  their  web-wings  become  dry  they  instantly 
collapse,  and  the  poor  little  aeronaut  drops  into  the 
water  like  a  stone  "  (Tliomson,  Laml  ami  Book,  ii. 
257).  The  catfish  or  coracinus  {KopaKLVos)  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Round  Fountain  {^  Ain  Mudawnrah) 
in  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  fCArEKNAUsr,  Amer. 
/I.]  "  Certain  kinds  of  fishing,"  says  Thomson, 
referring  apparently  to  the  Mediterranean,  tb"ugh 
the  same  may  once  have  been  true  also  of  the  Sea 
■jf  Galilee,  "  are  always  can-ied  on  at  night.  With 
plazing  torch  the  boat  glides  over  the  flashing  sea, 
wid  the  men  stand  gazing  keenly  into  it  until  their 
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prey  is  sighted,  when,  quick  as  lightning,  they  fling 
their  net  or  fly  their  spear ;  and  often  you  see  the 
tired  fishermen  come  sullenly  into  harbor  in  the 
morning,  having  toiled  aU  night  in  vain"  (Lana 
and  Book,  ii.  80).  The  Savioiu-'s  language  (Matt, 
vii.  10;  Luke  xi.  11)  imphes  that  a  person  in  newj 
might  ask  a  fish  of  another  and  expect  it  as  a  gra- 
tuity. There  was  an  ancient  "  fish  gate  "  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  &c.),  and  a 
fish  market  has  existed  there  in  all  periods  (Tobler. 
Toj}0(/rnphie  von  Jerusalem,  p.  208).  It  is  evident 
that  the  inhabitants  have  alwaj  s  relied  in  part  on 
their  fish-stocked  waters  for  supplies  of  food.  The 
reference  to  "sluices  and  ponds"  in  h.  xix.  10 
(A.  v.),  as  if  for  preserving  fish,  probably  rests  oa 
a  mistranslation.     [Sluices,  Amer.  ed.]         II. 

*  FISH  GATE.  [Jerusalem,  I.  8,  and 
III.,  viii.] 

*  FISH-POOLS,  a  mistranslation  in  Cant, 
vii.  4,  A.  V.     [Hesiibon,  Amer.  ed.] 

FITCHES  (/.  e.  V^ etches),  the  representative 
in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  two  Hebrew  words  cussemeth 
and  ketzach.     As  to  the  former  see  Rye. 

Keizach  (n^|7.t  jxeXavBiov'  gith)  denotes  with- 
out doubt  the  Nigella  satica,  an  herbaceous  annual 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ranmicidacece, 
and  sub-order  Helleboreie,  which  grows  in  the  S. 
of  Europe  and  in  the  N.  of  Mrica.     It  wa#  for- 


Nigella  sativa. 


merly  cultivated  in  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  its 
seeds,  which  are  to  this  day  used  in  eastern  countries 
as  a  medicine  and  a  condiment.  This  plant  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Is.  xxviii.  25,  27,  where  especial  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  mode  of  threshing  it;  not 

with  "a  threshing  instrument"  (^"210,   ^'•nn), 

but  "with  a  stafF"  (HISD),  because  the  heavy- 
armed  cylinders  of  the  former  implement  would 
have  crashed  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Nigella. 
The  jxeAtivdiov  of  Dioscorides  (iii.  83,  ed.  Sprengel) 
is  unquestionably  the  Nigella;  both  these  terms 
having  reference  to  its  black  seeds,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  above-named  author  and  Pliny  (//.  N. 
xix.  8),  were  sometimes  mixed  with  bread.  The 
word  gith  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  is  used  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xx.  17),  who  says,  "Gith  ex  Graecia 
alii  melanthion,  alii  melaspermon  vocant."  Plautua 
also  (Rud.  v.  2,  39)  has  the  same  word  git:  "Os 
calettibi!  niim  git  frigidefactas."  Comp.  Cilaitu 
{llierob.  ii.  71). 
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Ik'itiilcii  tlin  A',  tdtivii,  tliuro  in  anotlif.r  uppcloii, 
till)  A',  iiifninin,  wliioli  may  Ims  incliidrd  iiiirlir  Mi<! 
leriii  Iciltiicli ;  lull  ihu  niciIk  oI  tliiii  liiNt-niiiiicd 
plutit  lire  IcNH  nriiiniilid  lliiin  llin  oMicr.       W    il. 

•  '/'lie  wnulu  iiC  lliiN  |ilaiil,  (in-  uiiivcrNally  iiHcd  in 
Hyi-iii,  mil  iiiixnl  willi  tlji;  luciul,  luit.  Nininklrd  on 
till)   l<)()  of   Ihi!   loaf  or  cjiki-.        Tlmy   arij  called 


that   ]H,  llii:  Ittiirk  uril,  in 


allllxiiiii  ti)tlicir  cdjnr;  mIho  iiiwAjt  ILc^,  Hit  nail 

of  lilvmiiy,  ill  aJliiitioM  to  liicir  Hii|)|)OHC.d  iii(!dii;iiial 
vlrl.iicit.  'rimrii  in  an  Ariiliii;  jmovitIi,  "  In  //«■  Idnck 
Hill  \»  (III!  incdii'iiii!  (ill-  I'vi'i'y  dJMcaMc."  Il,  in  no 
Ikmn  Irni)  at,  (lilft  day  Uiaii  in  Uaiali'M  l.iini!,  Unit  il. 
In  liralcn  onl  wil.li  a  Nlafl',  not,  tliruxliiMl  oiil  willi 
tlio  JViiuriiJ  im  t,iio  ll)ii!Hhin^-(l(ior.         (J.  K.  1*. 

KIiA(i,  (III!  ri'|irrfM>iit,al.ivn  in  tlio  A.  V.  of  tli«! 
two  lli'l.ivw  wonU  rf(/((2  itnd  mijili. 

1.  yl(7((J  (SirHjJ :  S;^,,  H^n^  fioiroixoy'.  Iwuii 
jiiilmtrln,  r.iini'lum:  A.  V.  "  innidow,"  "(laK"), 
a  word,  uorordiiiK  (,o  .luroinii  (I'lniiminl.  in  \n.  xix. 
7),  of  K>{y|il.ian  orij^in,  mid  di'iiolinj^  "  any  jjiitii 
and  coaiHU  licrlia;;c,  mucIi  an  |'iinIii;h  and  iccdH,  wliirli 
Krowi  ill  iiMiiHliy  |iIhc('h."  "(/mini  ali  cnidiliH 
(|imTcri'm,"  KuyM  .Icionic,  "i|niid  liic;  Hcrmo  ni^jiii 
(lean*,  aiidivi  ali  .ICi^yiililM  jiixt  nnniinc  lin^;iia  roi  iim 
viiniv  i/mid  in  /itiliii/i  viriiin  //(//ic/Vm;',  ii|)|)ijlari." 
Ill  Joli  viii.  II  it  in  iMtki'd,  "Can  (Im  I'll/ill  ^low 
witlioiit,  wali-rV"  It  HwiiiH  piolialili!  (luit  Momi; 
fjiirifii-  |)liint  in  licro  ilcno(,t!d,  iih  ( ViniiiH  halt  en- 
deavored l<i  |iiovn  {llivriili.  1.  ;)4'i),  for  tins  Ailii'i 
In  nieiiliciiii'd  willi  (lie  iji'mr,  "(lie  |iii|iyrnH."  'I'lie 
word  occurs  once  ii^^ain  in  den.  xli.  'J,  IH,  wlieie  i(, 
In  Maid  (iiat  the  m'\en  well  favored  Uine  eanie.  ii|i 
out  of  Mill  river  and  fed  in  an  i)i-lii'i.  K'oyle  (KKtoM 
Cyc.  art.  Arlni)  and  Ki((o  (/'/<•/.  liih.  on  (ien. 
/.  (.■.)arii  inelined  (o  think  (luit  (he  f^Aii  denolen  (he 
Cil/tiiiin  innii'inliiH.  The  lant  named  writer  iden- 
tillei  tluH  Hed^e  with  the  fiuKtfaOdWi)  of  'I'lieo 
phniitiiM  (I/IkI.  I'linit.  iv.  H,  §  1 2 1,  wiii<h  phint  wii« 
imirli  ealen  liy  Mheep  and  ea((le.  There  in,  how- 
ovor,  iiiiieh  doiiht  im  to  what  the  viiiliniitlinlli  de- 
notes, iM  Hehneider  Iiiin  hIiowii.  TIki  LXX.  render 
(}/v'///(  l.y  itxi  ill  In.  xlx.  7.  [.Mi'fl  H|.;ici).|  KaliNih 
((jimmiiil.  on  (Ien.  I.  c.)  MyN  that  Ww  Arlin  "  Ih 
'.liKiiii'Mlicinalily  either  the  Cii/ii  run  cfriilinliin  itv  llii- 
lliiliiniiin  uiii/tiltdtim."  W'l-  iirt!  ipiile  nnalile  In 
nadxly  oiiiHelveM  no  eiisily  mi  (IiIh  pninl.  There  are 
many  inarNli  phiiilN  heNideN  the  Ciifuruii  rtviikniun 
ind  the  //.  umliitlntut  {  at  the  Name  time,  if  i\w 
(iieeli  l-iiii'iTiifjLii\  denoteN  till!  lader  plant,  ahoiit 
wliieli,  however,  there  In  Nome  doiilit,  il  in  poNHilile 
that  (he  ihldl  of  Joli  viii.  I  I  may  lie  reprenerded 
liV  (he  Hiiliimiin  iiiii/iilliitiin,  or  "  llipweriiiu  ruMh," 
which  KiciwN  in  I'lileNdne  and  (he  I'IiihI.  The  lir/iii 
of  (Jen.  (/.  c.)  limy  Im  iihciI  in  ii  ^{eiieral  NeiiNO  to 
ilenolii  Niieli  K-nrNliy  ve^edition  iin  In  nccii  on  Nome 
par(N  of  (he  Nilo.     An  to  (liNeiiNNioiis  on  tlin  ori)^iii 

iif  'ins,  Ne«  (cInIiin,  ninot,.  I.  c. ;  .liihloimki, 
U/>iiM\  i.  46,  Ii.  151),  cd.  'IV  \Va(er;  SehiiheiiN, 
Cumminl,  iid.fiid,  I.  o.,aiid  (ieNeniiiN,  7'//id.  m,  v.,  cVo. 

t).  Si)/ili  (^1D  :  i'Aot!  <'iivrrliim,firliii/ii»)  oeeiir» 
IViHpicndv  III  (he  ().  T,  In  coimerdon  with  i/'ihi, 
>%m,"  »..  ilenotn  tliii  "  Krd  Sm "  (^^D'CN. 
^St:.\.]  The  term  here  ap|H-arN  (o  ho  iinciI  in  a 
rery  wide  wminh  (o  deiio(e  "  winU  of  any  kind." 
rha  i/nin-iu/i/i,  tiiervloru,  i«  llm  "mm  uf  wmhU,  ' 
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and  iK-rliaim,  nn  St,aiiley  (S,  (/•  I',  p.  fl,  note)  ob 
HcrveN,  mi/t/i  "  may  lie  ap|ilied  to  any  lupiwiiia  veg- 
etiilion,"  which  would  include  the  arliorcHcent  corn] 
KiowlliN  for  whicli  thiN  Hca  In  celeliia(ed,  iin  will  an 
the  ditli'icnt  alj^ii!  which  fjrow  at  the  hotlom:  m.f 
I'liiiy  (//.  A.  xiii.  !iri),anil  Shaw  ('/'run.  p.  ;m7,  fol. 
17^18),  who  MpciikH  of  a  "variety  of  ((//;(/•  and  Juci 
I  hat  frriiw  within  IIn  channel,  anrl  at  low  water  are 
letl  in  ureiit  ipianlitieN  upon  (he  ni-.-i-hIioi-c  "  (ni-c  nUo 
p.  .'181).  The  word  niijili  in  Jon.  ii.  ti,  traiiNlatt'd 
"  weedn  "  liy  the  A.  V.,  Iiiin,  there  can  he  no  doulit, 
reference  to  "Nca-weed,"  and  more  eNpeeially  (o  the 
loiij^  rililion-like  I'rondN  of  the  l.innimiriif,  or  the 
eii(aii|,dcd  iiiaNHcN  of  Fiiri.  In  I'.x.  ii.  .'),  fi,  how- 
ever, where  we  read  that  AIohch  wa.i  laid  "  in  the 
Hi'iiih  Cdaj^H,'  A.  V.)  hy  (he  river's  hrink,"  it  In 
prolialile  (hat  "  reedn  "  or  "  niNlicN,"  «tc.,  are  de- 
noted, UN  Ifiili.  Salomon  explaiiiN  it,  "a  plairc  thick 
Willi  leedN."  (See  (  elNiiiH,  lliiriili.  ii.  (id.)  The 
yiim-n'ijih  in  (he  (  optii;  veiNion  (iin  in  V.%.  x.  10,  xili 
18;  I'n.  cvi.  7,  1),  '2'2)  In  rendered  "(he  Suri-Bcn." 
The  word  Snrl  Ih  (he  old  l;;,'yp(iaii  for  a  "  rctMl  " 
or  a  •' riwh  "  of  Nome  kind.  .laliloiiNki  {(>/>ii»r.  i. 
2(1(1)  j^ivcN  ./uiiriin  iiH  i(H  rendcrinj^,  and  com|mri'H  n 
paMNan*"  in  TheopliniNtiiN  {//Int.  I'liiiU.  iv.  8,  §§  2,  fi) 
which  tliiiN  dcMcrilicN  (he  miri:  "The  »(/;■»'  ^rowR 
in  water  alioiit  niarHhcH  and  tlioNO  watery  jilacea 
which  the  river  alter  ilM  ret  urn  to  IIn  heil  leaves 
Ipchind  it;  il  lias  a  liard  and  cloMcly  twi(<ted  root, 
from  which  Npiiii;^  (he  Hiiriii  (s(alkK)  no  called." 
I'liny  (//.  N.  xiii.  2^1)  diim  NpeakN  of  thiN  plant: 
"The  /i(U7,  which  (,'rowN  ahoiit  (he  Nile,  In  iiHlinihliy 
kind  of  plant  ( '0,  eommonl)  heiii^  alioiit  two  citliita 
lii|{li,  and  iin  (hick  iin  a  man'N  Ihiimli;  it  Iiiin  (he 
panicle  (roimt)  of  the  papyruN,  and  In  Niniilarly 
I'ateii ;  (he  rcMi(,  on  account  of  ils  haidiicMii,  Ih  iimmI  in 
lilackMiiiidiM'  HliopH  iiiNli'iid  of  charcoal."  Sprei.^el 
{//Int.  Kv'i.  Ilirh.  i.  78)  ideiitilieH  (he  »nn  o{  Theo- 
plirasdiN  widi  (he  ('i//>ii  iin  /iinlii/inliiii,  I. inn.;  hut 
(he  deHcrip(rioii  In  (oo  va^iie  (o  Ncrve  aN  ii  Niidlcient 
liaNis  for  idendllcadon.  There  can  he  li((le  doiiht 
that  m't/ili  Ik  NomedmcN  iiNcd  in  a  general  NciiNe  like 
our  l'",n>^liNli  "  weedN."  Il  cannot  he  reH(ric(ed  (o 
detio(()  "///",  UN  ( 'eUiiiH  hiiN  endeavored  (o  Nhow, 
lieciuiNf!  iili/ii  In  not  found  in  tlii!  Nile.  I.nily  C'lil- 
eott  (Srri/il.  Ilirli.  p.  IfiH)  IhiiikN  the  /unlirii  m<i- 
rinii  ("  j^iiiNN  wrack  ")  may  he  intended:  hut  there 
In  nodiiiii;  in  favor  of  niicIi  an  tipiniun.  The  iii//i/i 
of  In.  xix.  (I,  where  it  In  mentioned  wi(h  Ihe  ki'inih, 
appearH  to  he  imed  in  iv  more  reN(rie(eil  nciino  to 
deno(c  Mome  Npecies  of  "reed"  or  "(all  f{raHN." 
There  are  varioim  kiiiiU  of  Cyiirrociie  niiil  dill 
dniminnrviKy  niicIi  iw  Arnmlo  nnd  iSinxIniruin,  in 
Knypt.     [I{i;.....|  W.  H. 

*  Il  In  ipiilc  poKKilile  (hat  no  deliiiKe  NpeeioN  waa 
iidendeil  here,  iiN  ill  many  other  placcN  in  the 
ScripdircN  where  planiN  are  metdioned.  In  (ien. 
xli.  '.',  18,  where  (he  kine  feil  "in  an  ih/n'i,"  the 
expreNNion  may  he  iinciI  in  n  general  RciiNe,  JiiKt  aa 
we  iiilnht  miy  "  in  (he  nnli/r,''  wKhout  iii(eudiii^  (o 
deNii;na(e  any  pardcular  upecicN  of  <'>//)iriif,  or  Cii- 
ri:r,  or  .liiiiriiii,  or  othern  of  kindred  ordi-iN.  Tliia 
Name  IndellniteneNN  In  retained  in  the  Araliiu  teriiia 

•AJn  nnd  v_aJL^,  the  formrr  Nltfiilfyin^  drnmi- 

tirw  in  ^'iieral;  the  lal(4-r  heiiiK  an  Indcllnite  term 
e<iverinf{   iiiaiiy   NiH'cien  of  UriimiiiciB  and    CjijKr- 

ncfin ;  while  ^i,>wj  In  a  >{oiienil   term   for  Ju>> 
ciicttM,  (J.  v..  V 
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FLAdON,  II  word  eiiiployw  in  tho  A.  V  to 
reiuliT  two  (listiiiol   llelii-cw  tcras:    1.  Asliislinli, 

nry'»ti'S  (2  Smn.  vl.  id;  1  Clir.  xvi.  3;  Vimi.  ii. 
D;  ll.'M.  iii  1).  The  iviJ  nieaiiini;  of  lliis  wortl, 
»ccoriliii<;  to  tlio  ooiii'ltiaioiis  of  (iosoiiiiw  (  I'lns.  p. 
Iti(i).  is  II  <';il'i'  of  prossett  ruisiiw.  Ili-  lU'rivos  it. 
ft'oin  ii  mot  si;iiiifviii<;  to  i'oni|irt'ss,  ami  this  is  con- 
firmed liy  tho  n'iiilt>riiii;H  of  the  I. XX.  (Ktiyai'in', 
4jU()^iT»j,  wtfuixara)  mul  of  the  Viili;;ite,  and  also 
by  the  iiidicalionM  of  the  Tar^uin  I'seudojon.  and 
the  Mislnn  (Xtdttrlin,  ti,  §  !()).  In  tho  |ia.ssai;e 
In  llosea  there  is  jtrohaiily  a  reference  to  a  pnictice 
of  ollerini;  ,snch  cakes  hel'oro  the  false  deities.  The 
rcnderini;  of  the  \.  V.  is  perhaps  to  ho  traced  to 
Luther,  who  in  tin-  tirst  two  of  ihe  ahove  pa.ssafics 
hiw   I  In   XiiiMl    ll'i/'/i,    and    in    the    last    Kaiiiu' 

Wtin ;  l»ut  primarily  to  the  inlerpretjilions  of 
modern  dews  (c.  //.  (iuinara,   /iafxt   IJ^itlini,  and 

riiri;nn\  on  ( 'hronii-les),  ijroimtkvl  on  u  false  ety- 
inolojfy  (see  Michaeiis,  (piot*'<l  liy  (ieseniiis,  and  the 
ohservalions  of  the  latter,  as  alioM").  It  will  he  oli- 
Bcrveil  that  in  Ihe  two  first.  p:iss:ii,'es  the  words  "of 
wine  "  are  interpolated,  and  that  in  the  last  "of 
wino  "  shunld  ho  "of  gnviws." 

2.  \',M,  ^5.2  (Is.  xxli.  '24  only).  NiM  is 
cunnnonly  nsed  lor  a  Imttle  or  vessel,  originally 
pi"ol)alily  a  skin,  hut  in  later  times  a  piece  of  pot- 
tery (Is.  XXX.  14).  Hut  it  also  liiKpiently  oeeni-s 
with  the  l'orc(^  of  a  musical  instrument  (.\.  V.  p'li- 
erally  "  psaltery,"  hut  sometimes  "  viol  "),  a  inean- 
\u<x  which  is  adopted  liy  the  Tarnum,  and  the 
Arahio  and  \'ul'.;ate  versions,  and  I.uther,  an<l 
({iven  in  the  luarijin  of  tiio  A.  V.  The  text,  how- 
ever, follows  lh(^  rendering;  of  the  1,XX.,  and  with 
this  agrees  (leseuius's  renderin;;,  "Htckin  uml 
Flimrlini,  run  itllcfhaml  .1/7."  0. 

FLAX.  Two  llehrow  words  are  nswl  for  this 
plant  ill   O.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  Hlij;htly 

modilied— nritt^Q,  and  nr)tt?Q.  Ahont  the 
former  there  is  no  (pieslion.  It  occurs  only  in 
three  places  (I'.x.  ix.  Ill;  Is.  xlii.  .'I,  xliii.  17).  As 
rejjards  the  latter,  them  is  prohahly  only  one  piw- 
Bat^e  where  it  stands  for  the  plant  in  its  iiikIii'ssciI 
Rt:ite  (.losll.  ii.  Ii).  I'',lilniiiatiii>;  all  the  places 
wlicri!  the  words  are  use<l  for  the  article  manufact- 
ured in  tho  lliri'iiil,  tho  plicv,  or  the  miu/c  up  f)iir- 
mvnt  [Limcn;  t'orroN],  we  reduce  them  to  two: 
Kx.  ix.  'II,  certain,  and  .losh.  ii.  Ii,  disputed. 

In  tho  former  the  llax  of  the  l''.t;yptians  is  re- 
jordud  tu  have  been  daiuai;i>d  hy  the  pla;;uo  of  hail. 

Tho  word  7y52  if)  retained  hyOnkelos;  hut  is 
rendered  in  lAX.  arir t p/xar I (oi>,  and  in  Viilj^. yii//i- 
ciilon  i/rnulint/iiil.  The  A.  V.  si-cms  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  l-X.\.  (Iinllit/  iTntt)f.iaTi(^oi')\  an<l  so 
Kosciim.  "nlolmhis  sen  nodus  liiii  matnrcsceiilis  " 
(Srliid.  ad  Inc.).  (Jesenins  makes  it  the  calix  or  (to- 
rolla;  refers  to  the  IMishna,  where  it  is  nsed  for  tho 
!alix  of  the  hys.sop,  and  describes  this  explanation 
an  one  of  lon|.(  stan<lini(  amoii^  tho  more  learned 
l{jibhins  {Tl,f».  p.  2(;i). 

For  tho  flax  of  nncieut  IC^ypt,  see  Herod,  ii.  .'17, 
lOri;  Cols.  ii.  p.  -285  If.;  Ileeren,  lilnii,  ii.  '2,  ji. 
UliS  ir.  I'or  that  of  mo<lern  I'-nypt,  Me('  llasschpiist, 
Jimrniji,\i.  MH)\  Olivier,  loiyK/c,  ill.  "2117  ;  IJirard's 
Olmerviiliiinit  ni  l)ci*-ri/>l.  ilr  t' lii/ij/ilv,  loin.  xvii. 
^ifliit  mmlirnf),  p.  !>8  I'aul  hiicaa,  i'oyii/in,  pt.  Ii. 
p.  47. 

From  I\itter'i  h'.rilknmU',  ii.  Olrt  (coini..  his  \W- 
k<U/u,  i&c.  pp    45-48'    it  MeciiiH  probabl«  that  the 
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ctiltiwtion  of  (lax  for  the  purjiose  of  (he  ir.anufitot- 
ure  of  liiieii  wa,s  by  no  means  conlimtl  to  l'l({ypt ; 
but  that,  orij^iiiatini;  in  India,  it  spread  over  '.In 
whole  continent  of  .\sia  at  a  very  early  period  of 
antiipiity.  That  it  was  jjrown  in  ralestine  even 
before  the  compiest  of  that  country  by  Ihe  Isru-lite.s 
appears  from  .losli.  ii.  Ii,  the  si?cond  of  the  two  |iiw- 
.sa<;es  mentioned  ahove.  There  is,  however,  n>me 
dilteivnco   of   opinion   about   tho   meaning   of  the 

words  \'Vn  ^rit^Q  :  Aiv<)ifa\t(,u>;:  Villi.;.  .i/z/imAb 
I'nii ;  and  so  .\.  V.  "  stalks  of  tlax  ;  "  iloseph.  KjM'aks 
of  Kivov  ayKa\iSai,  armfuls,  or  bundles  i.f  llax; 
but  Anil).  \'ers.  ".stalks  of  cotlon."  (iesoniiis, 
however,  and  Kosenmiiller  are  in  favor  of  the  ren- 
di'riiif,'  "Stalks  of  llax."  If  this  be  correct,  the 
place  involves  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  drying 
the  llax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  Hat  roofs  of  houses;  and  so  cxpiv.ssly 
in  .loseph.  (AnI.  v.  1,  §  '2),  Afi'ou  7(l()  a-yKa\liai 
M  T(m'~(  T^yotis  K^f/uxf.  I'>  '''••'•■  times  this  drying 
was  doiH"  in  ovi'iis  (Itosenm.  Alltrlliiiiimk.).  Thei"e 
is  a  decided  rcfcrcuce  to  the  nuv  material  in  tho 
tXX.  rendering  of  Lev.  xiii.  47,  inarit^  (Ttuh- 
iru/»'i^,  and  .ludg.  xv.  14,  ffTuirnlov,  eonip.  Is.  i. 
.11. 

Tho  various  processes  empjoyed  in  prt"paring  the 
tlax  for  mamil'aclurt"  into  doth  an;  indicated  —  (1.) 
Tho  drying  iH'ocess  (SCO  above),  ('2.)  The  p»H>ling 
of   tho   stalks,   and   He|>aratiou  of   the   libres    (the 

name  being  derivable  either,  a.s  I'urkh.  from  I^tpQ, 

to  strip,  peel,  or  iw  (Jesen.  from  Cip^,  to  s(>parato 
into  parts).      (U.)  Tho  hackling  (Is.  xix.  It;   1<X\ 

\tvov  rh  (TxiO'T({)';  vid.  (ieseu.  Lf.r.  s.  v.  p^'^^, 
and  for  the  runi/m  iis<'d  in  the  process,  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, Anr.  I'ljiii'l.  iii.  141)).  The  llax,  however, 
was  not  always  dressed  before  weaving  (see  I''.celli«. 
xl.  4,  where  wjui^Aii'oi'  is  meiitioiie(l  as  a  s[»ecies  of 
clothing  worn  by  the  poor).  That  Ihe  use  of  the 
coarser  fibres  was  known   to  Ihe   Hebrews  may  bo 

inferred  from  the  mention  of  A'"'  (nHV^),  In 
.ludg.  xvi.  1);  Is.  i.  .11.  That  llax  was  anciently 
one  of  the  most  impoiiaiit  crops  in  Talistine  ap- 
pears from  llos.  ii.  o,  !1;  thiit  it  coiitiiiiied  to  bo 
v^rown  and  miiiiiifactiired  into  linen  in  N.  ralestine 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  lia\'e  the  testimony  of 
numerous  Talmiidisls  aiid  K'abbins.  .\t  present  it 
dfu^s  not  seem  to  bo  mo  nnieh  cultivated  there  as  the 
co/^»H  pjant.      [(!<>iTt).N;   Linicn.J  T.  IC.  H. 

FfjI'iA,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
S<'riptmv,  ninuely,  in  I  .Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  '21).  In 
both  cases  Davhl  in  sixwking  to  .Saul  applies  it  to 
himself  Its  a  term  of  humility.     Tho  lleh.  word  1« 

"  27 7?'  which  tho  I-XX.  render  by  i|/i'aAov,  and 
tho  Viilg.  by  piili.r.  Meas  are  abundant  in  the 
I'",ast,  and  aflord  tho  suhjtvt  of  many  proverbial 
exiiressions.  NV.    I> 

FliKSII.     [KooD.] 

KM  NT.  The  I leb.  quHdriliteial  tt^"'n^n  U 
reiidi'icd  ///»/  in  Deut.  viil.  ir>,  xxxii.  I.'l;  I's.  exiv. 
8;  and  Is.  I.  7.  In  .lob  xxviil.  1)  the  saiuewonl  I* 
rcndererl  vnrh  in  the  text,  and  Jlliil  in  the  miirgiii. 
In  the  Ihrei'  llrst  passages  the  reference  is  to  (iod't 
bringing  water  and  oil  out  of  the  naturally  liarnMi 
rooks  of  the  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  his  p«<o|»lP. 
In  Isaiah  the  word  Is  used  metaphorically  to  nlgnify 
I  ho  firmness  of  tho  prophet  in  i-esistanco  t<i  hli 
parsouutom.     In  Vj..  iii.  U  the  iMiglinh  word  "  flnit" 
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xxiurs  in  the  same  sense,  but  there  it  represents 
the  Ileb.  Tzor.  So  also  in  Is.  v.  28  we  have  likt 
Hhii^  in  reference  to  the  hoofs  of  horses.  In  1 
Mace.  X.  73  /cdxAa^  is  translated  jtint,  and  in 
Wisd.  xi.  4  the  expression  iK  TreVpos  aKpordfiov 
is  adopted  from  Deut.  viii.  10  (1>XX.).    [Kmi-e.] 

W.  D. 

FLOOD.     [XoAii.] 

FLOOR.     [Pavkmknt.] 

FLOUR.     [Bkicad.] 

FLOWERS.     [Palestine,  Botany  of.] 

FLUTE  (SiT'p'ntpp),  a  musical  instru- 
ment, mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7, 
H),  15)  as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image 
which   Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up.     It  is  derived 

from  p^lE?,  to  hiss ;  LXX.  a-vpiy^,  a  pipe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  SliUlt-IIotiyiboriin,  this 
instrument  was  sometimes  made  of  a  great  number 
of  pipes  —  a  statement  which,  if  correct,  would 
make  its  name  the  Chaldee  for  the  musical  instru- 
ment called  in  Hebrew  22^37,  and  erroneously 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  Organ."       D.  W.  M. 

FLUTE  (^''^n:  xopi^-  tif'i"),  I'K- i- 40, 
niarg.     [I'irE.] 

FLUX,  BLOODY  {Sv^fyrfpla,  Acts  xxyiii. 
8),  the  same  as  our  dyscnterv,  which  in  the  East 
is,  though  sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic 
and  infectious,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form. 
It  is  always  attended  with  fever.  [Fevkh.]  A 
sharp  gnawing  and  lairning  sensation  seizes  the 
bowels,  which  give  off  in  purging  much  slimy  matter 
and  purulent  discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  is 
said  to  be  less  dangerous  than  without  it  (Schmidt, 
ISIIjI.  Medic,  c.  xiv.  pp.  50-3-507).  King  Jehorara's 
disea.se  was  proiiably  a  chronic  dysentery,  and  the 
'>  bowels  falling  out "  the  2)rol(ipsus  nnt,  known 
Bonietimes  to  ensue  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15,  19). 

H.  H. 

FLY,  FLIES.  The  two  following  Hebrew 
terms  denote  flies  of  some  kind. 

1.  Zebiib  (31DT  :  fji.v7a'-  musca)  occurs  only  in 
Fxcl.  X.  1,  "  Dead' 2t'iH6Jm  cause  the  ointment  of 
the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour," 
and  in  Is.  vii.  IS,  where  it  is  said,  "  the  Lord  shall 
niss  for  the  fyhub  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  rivers  of  Kgypt."  The  Heb.  name,  it  Js  prob- 
iible,  is  a  generic  one  for  any  insect,  but  the  ety- 
mology is  a  matter  of  doubt  (see  (icsenius,  Tfag. 
p.  401;  Heb.  iind  Ch'tlcl.  Lex.  s.  v.;  and  Fiirst, 
fhb.  Concord,  s.  v.).  In  the  first  quoted  passage 
ollusion  is  made  to  flies,  chiefly  of  the  family  .'/i's- 
ciihe,  getting  into  vessels  of  ointment  or  other  sub- 
stances; even  in  this  country  we  know  what  an 
intolerable  nuisance  the  house-flies  are  in  a  hot 
summer  when  they  abound,  crawling  everywhere 
and  into  everything;  but  in  the  Ka-st  the  nuisance 
Is  tenfold  greater.  The  zebt'ib  from  the  rivers  of 
l^vpt  has  by  some  writers,  as  l>y  Oedmann  ( Ver- 
fiich.  Sitiiim.  vi.  79),  been  identififd  with  the  zimli 
of  which  Hruce  (  7V«-'i\  v.  190)  gives  a  description, 
and  wiiicli  is  evi<lently  some  8i)ccies  of  Tidi<inu». 
Sir  (J.  Wilkinson  has  given  some  account  (  Tromnr. 
of  the.  I'.nloinol.  Sor.  ii.  p.  183)  of  an  injurious  fly 
under  tlie  name  of  dfliebnb,  a  term  almost  identical 
with  zi'biib.  It  woidd  not  do  to  i)ress  trx)  much 
ipon  tills  \mut  when  it  is  considered  that  Kgypt 
^unik   with    noxious    insects;    but    it    must   be 
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allowed  that  there  is  some  reason  for  thin  idenlifi- 
cation;  and  though,  as  was  stated  above,  zcbub  in 
probably  a  generic  name  for  a.ny  Jlieg,  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Isaiah  it  may  be  used  to  denote  some  verj 
troublesome  and  injurious  fly,  Kar  f^ox'h"-  "  The 
iltheb'ib  is  a  long  gr.ay  fly,  wliich  conies  out  al)Out 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  is  like  the  cley  of  the 
north  of  England ;  it  aliounds  in  calm  hot  weather, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  June  and  July,  both  iu 
the  desert  and  on  the  Nile."  This  insect  b  very 
injurious  to  camels,  and  causes  their  death,  if  the 
disease  which  it  generates  is  neglected ;  it  attacks 
both  man  and  beast. 

2.  ^Arob  (3~137  :  kvv6ixvm:  omne  f/enus  nws- 
cai~um,  muscce  diversi  (jeneris,  muscn  f/riirissimn : 
"  swarms  of  Jfies"  "  divers  sorts  of  flies,"  A.  V.), 
the  name  of  the  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  sent 
to  punish  Pharaoh;  see  Ex.  viii.  21— "il;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
45,  cv.  31.  The  question  as  to  what  particular 
insect  is  denoted  by  'd/vV;,  or  whether  any  one 
species  is  to  be  understood  by  it,  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  dispute.  The  Scriptural  details  are  as 
follows:  the  \iivb  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyp 
tians,  they  covered  tlie  ground,  they  lighted  on  the 
people,  the  land  was  laid  waste  on  their  account. 
Eroni  the  expression  in  ver.  31,  "  there  remained 
not  one,"  some  writers  have  concluded  that  the 
Hebrew  word  jwints  to  some  definite  species;  we 
do  not  think,  however,  that  much  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  ujxm  this  argument;  if  the  'drdb  !«  tak^'U 
to  denote  "  swarms,"  as  the  .\uth.  Version  renders 
it,  the  "not""'-  remainini;"  ni:»y  snri'lv  have 
for  its  anteceilent  an  individual  fly  understood  in 
the  collective  "swarms."  The  LXX.  explain  '(iro/i 
by  Kvi/6fj.via.  i.  e.  "dog- fly;  "  it  is  not  very  clear 
what  insect  is  meant  by  this  Greek  term,  wliich  is 
frequent  in  Homer,  who  often  uses  it  as  an  abusive 
epithet.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  /////- 
pobosci(ke,  ])erliaps  //.  tijinim,  Linn.,  is  the  kvv6- 
jxvia  of  ^Elian  (.V.  A.  iv.  51),  though  Homer  may 
have  used  the  compound  term  to  denote  extreme 
impudence,  implied  by  the  shamelessness  of  the  dog 
and  the  teasing  impertinence  of  the  common  fly 
{^fusca).  As  the  'dn'tb  are  said  to  have  filled  the 
houses  of  the  I'^gyptians,  it  seems  not  improliable 
that  common  flies  {Musciike)  .ire  more  esjiecially 
intended,  and  that  the  compound  KvfSfxvia  denotes 
the  grievous  nature  of  the  jilague,  though  we  see 
no  reason  to  restrict  the  'drub  to  any  one  family. 
"Of  insects,"  says  Sonnini  {Trav.  iii.  p.  199), 
"the  most  troubiesome  iu  Egypt  are  flies;  both 
man  and  beast  are  cruelly  tormented  with  them. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  obstinate  rapacity. 
It  is  in  vain  to  drive  them  aw,ay ;  they  return  again 
in  the  self-same  moment,  and  their  pei-severance 
wearies  out  the  most  patient  spirit."  The  'dn'A 
may  include  various  sjiecies  of  Culiclda  (gnats), 
such  as  tlie  mosquito,  if  it  is  necess,iry  to  inter- 
pret the  "devouring"  nature  of  the  'Atvb  (in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  45)  in  a  strictly  literal  sense;  though  the 
expression  used  by  the  P.salmist  is  not  inapjilicahle 
to  the  flies,  wliich  even  to  this  day  in  Egypt  may 
be  regarded  as  a  "  ]>lague,"  an<l  which  are  the  great 
instniment  of  sjireading  the  well-known  o])hthalmia, 
which  is  conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another 
by  these  drc-idfiil  pests;  or  the  litend  meaning  o*" 
the  'drob  "devouring"  the  I':gyiitians  may  I*  un- 
derstood in  iU  fullest  sense  of  the  Mufcidm,  if  we 
supixise  that  the  [leople  may  have  been  punished 
by  the  larva'  gainini;  admittance  into  the  liodie*. 
as  into  the  stomach,  frontal   sinus,  and  intestinea 
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md  so  ocaiaioiiing  in  a  hot  climate  many  instances 
of  death ; "  see  for  cases  of  J/yasis  produced  by 
dijAermis  ku-vce,  Transactions  of  Entomol.  Soc.  ii. 
pp.  266-2G9. 

The  identification  of  the  ^drob  with  the  cockroach 
{Blatta  orientatis),  which  Oedmann  (Verm.  Sam. 
pt.  ii.  c.  7)  suggests,  and  which  Kirby  {Biiihjw. 
Trent,  ii.  p.  357)  adopts,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  purely  gratuitous,  as  JMr. 
Hope  proved  in  1837  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  ii.  p.  179-183.  'I'he  error 
of  calling  the  cockroach  a  beetle,  and  the  confusion 
which  has  been  made  between  it  and  the  Sacred 
Beetle  of  Egypt  (Aleuchus  sneer),  has  recently  been 
repeated  by  JM.  Kaliseh  (Hist,  and  Crit.  Comment. 
Ex.  I.  c).  The  cockroach,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks, 
is  a  nocturnal  insect,  and  prowls  about  for  food  at 
night,  "  but  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that 
the  fly  attacked  the  Egjptians  by  night  and  not 
by  day?"  We  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  reading  in  our  own  version.         W.  H. 

«  FLYING  ROLL.     [Roll,  Amer.  ed.] 

*  FOLD.    [Sheep-Fold.] 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with 
our  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are  the 
small  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the  variety 
of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to  bread,  the 
substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors, 
and  the  combination  of  what  we  should  deem 
heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same  dish,  or  the 
same  meal.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
large  consumption  of  bread,  the  importance  of 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  by  the 
use  of  the  term  lechem  (originally  food  of  any  kind) 
specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as  by  the  expression 
"staff  of  bread  "  (Lev.  xxvi.  2f);  Ps.  cv.  16;  Ez. 
iv.  IG,  xiv.  13).  Simpler  preparations  of  corn  were, 
however,  common ;  sometimes  the  fresh  green  ears 
were  eaten  in  a  natural  state,^  the  husks  being 
rubbed  off"  by  the  hand  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Deut.  xxiii. 
25 ;  2  K.  iv.  42 ;  Matt.  xii.  1 :  Luke  vi.  1 ) ;  more 
frequently,  however,  the  grains,  after  being  carefully 
picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii. 
14),  and  eaten  as  "  parched  com,"  in  which  form  it 
was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly  among 
labcrei-s,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means  of  dress- 
ing food  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
17,  XXV.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28 ) :  this  practice  is  still 
very  usual  in  the  East  (cf.  Lane,  i.  251  ;  Robinson, 
Researches,  ii.  350).  !3ometimes  the  grain  was 
bruised  (Uke  the  Greek  polenta,  Plin.  xviii.  14),  in 

which  stats  it  was  termed  either  li'T??.  {iptKToi, 
LXX. ;    A.  V.    "beaten"    Lev.   ii.    14,    16),    or 

mS"*"^  (nTurduat,  Aqui!.  SjTnm. ;  A.  V.  "com;" 
2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  cf.  Prov.  xxvii.  22),  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun ;  it  was  eaten  either  mixed  with 
oil  (Lev.  ii.  15),  or  made  into  a  soft  cake  nair.sd 

nD''")^  (A.  V.  "dough;"  Num.  xv.  20;  Neh. 
X.  .37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  The  Hebrews  used  a  great 
variety  of  articles  (John  xxi.  5)  to  give  a  relish  to 
bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi.  6),  as 
we  learn  from  the  passage  just  quoted ;  sometimes 
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a  'ITiere  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  appeal  to  the 
above  explanation,  for  the  common  flies  in  Egypt  well 
merit  the  epithet  of  "devouring."  Mr.  Tristrart.  assures 
ua  that  h«  has  had  his  ankles  and  instep  covered  with 
blood  trom  the  bite  of  the  common  tiy,  as  he  lay  on 
the  sand  In  the  desert  with  his  boots  off. 
63 


the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine  (A.  V. 
"  vinegar  ")  which  the  laborers  drank  (Ruth  ii.  14); 
or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  gravy,  which 
was  either  ser\ed  up  separately  for  the  purpose,  as 
by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  19),  or  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  meat  dish,  as  done  by  the  Arabs  (Burck- 
hardt,  Notes,  i.  63),  whose  practice  of  dipping  bread 
in  the  broth,  or  melted  fat  of  the  animal,  strongly 
illustrates  the  reference  to  the  sop  in  John  xiii.  26 
ff.  The  modern  Egyptians  season  their  bread  with 
a  sauce  <^  composed  of  various  stimulants,  such  as 
salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chick-peas  (Lane,  i.  180). 
The  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  mixture  of 
savory  and  salt  for  the  same  puq)ose  (Russell,  i.  93). 
Where  the  above  mentioned  accessories  were  want- 
ing, fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  or  honey,  were  used.  In 
short  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  articles  of  food 
which  we  are  about  to  mention  were  mainly  viewed 
as  subordinates  to  the  staple  commodity  of  bread. 
The  various  kinds  of  bread  and  cakes  are  described 
under  the  head  of  Bread. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  eastern  diet,  as  affording  substantial 
nourishment;  sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh 

state  (12  vH ;  Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generally 
in  the  form  of  the  modern  leban,  i.  e.  sour  milk 
(nSpn;  A.  V.  "butter;"  Gen.  xviii.  8:  Judg. 
V.  25;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  The  latter  is  universally 
used  by  the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their  ordinary 
beverage  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  240),  but  mixed 
with  flour,  meat,  and  even  salad  (Burckhardt,  i. 
58,  63  ;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  118).  It  is  constantly 
offered  to  travellers,  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia 
it  is  deemed  scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return 
for  it  (Burckhardt,  Arnbin,  i.  120).  For  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  leban  makes  up  a  great  part  of 
the  food  of  the  poor  in  Syria  (Russell,  /.  c).  Butter 
(Prov.  XXX.  33)  and  various  forms  of  coagulated 
milk,  of  the  consistency  of  the  modern  kaimak  (Job 
X.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29)  were  also 
used.     [Butter;  Cheese;  Milk.] 

Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence:  figs 
stand   first  in  point  of  importance;  the  early  sorts 

described  as  the  "  summer  fruit  "  (\^^i7  i  Am.  viii. 

1,  2),  and  the  "  first  ripe  fruit"  (71^5132  :  Hos 
ix.  10;  Mic.  vii.  1)  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury, 
and  were  eaten  as  fresh  fruit;  but  they  were  gen- 
erally dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  similar  to  the 
date-cakes  of  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i. 

57),  in  which  form  they  were  termed  D"*75'? 
(iraKaOat,  A.  V.  "cakes  of  figs;"  1  Sam.  xxv.  18, 
XXX.  12;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  and  occasionally  ^^[2 
simply  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  A.  V.  "summer  fruit"). 
Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state  !is 

raisins  (D^|7^^  5  ligalurce  wccb  passce,  Vulg. ;  1 
Sam.  xxv.  18,  xxx.  12;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  1  Chr.  xii. 
40),  but  sometimes,  as  before,  pressed  into  cakes, 

named   nt»''C^W  (2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  Chr.  jcvi.  3; 
T      •  -:     •  ^ 

Cant.  ii.  5;  Hos.  iii.  1),  understood  by  the  LXX. 
as  a  sort  of  cake,  Kayavov  airh  Trjydvov,  and  b] 


b  This  custom  is  still  practiced  in  Palestine  (Robin 
son's  Researches,  i.  493). 

c  The  later  Jews  named  this  sauce  nOT^n  (Mishn 
Pes.  2,  §  8):  it  consi.sted  of  vinegar,  almonds,  and 
spice,  thickened  with  Hour.  It  wa.s  used  at  the  cel# 
bration  of  the  Passovor  (Pes.  10,  §  3). 
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the  A.  v.  aa  a  "  flagon  of  wine."  Fruit-cake  fonns 
&  part  of  the  daily  food  of  tiie  Arabians,  and  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  travellers;  dis- 
solved in  water  it  affords  a  sweet  and  refreshin;^; 
drink  (Niebuhr,  Ariibia,  p.  57;  KusscU,  Ahppo,  i. 
82);  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  effect  is  recordetl 
in  1  Sam.  xx.x.  12.  Apples  (probably  citrons)  arc 
occasionally  noticed,  but  rather  in  reference  to  their 
fragrance  (Cant.  ii.  5,  vii.  8)  and  color  (Prov.  xxv. 
11),  than  as  an  article  of  food.  Dates  are  not 
noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept  the  rendering 

of  y^\l  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1)  as  =;  ^oivtKfs ; 
it  can  hardly  be  doHbted,  however,  that,  where  the 
palm-tree  flourished,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jericho,  its  fruit  was  consumed;  in  Joel  i.  12  it  is 
reckoned  among  other  trees  valuable  for  tiicir  fruit. 
The  pomegranafe-free  is  also  noticed  by  Joel;  it 
yields  a  luscious  fruit,  from  which  a  species  of  wine 
was  expressed  (Cant.  viii.  2;  Ilag.  ii.  V.)).  Melons 
were  grown  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5),  but  not  in 
Palestine.  The  mulberry  is  undoulitedly  mentioned 
in   Luke  xvii.  G  under  the  name  cvKa/juvos;  the 

Hebrew  D''SD2  so  translated  (2  Sam.  v.  23 ;  1 

Chr.  xiv.  14)  is  rather  doubtful;  the  Vulg.  takes 
it  to  mean  pears.  The  avKo/xopta  ("sycamore," 
A.  v.;  Luke  xix.  4)  differed  from  the  tree  last 
nientione<l;  it  was  the  l^g}-ptian  fig,  which  abounded 
in  Palestine  (1  K.  x.  27 ),  and  was  much  valued  for 
its  fruit  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  Am.  vii.  14).  [Aitli:; 
Crrr.oN;  Fig;  Mulberuv-theks;  Pai.m-thek; 
Po.megranate;  Sycamine-thee;  Syca.moue.] 
Of  vegetables  we  have  most  frequent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11; 
Ez.  iv.  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Be- 
douins in  travelling  (liurckhardt,  Arnbin,  i.  05); 
beans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Ez.  iv.  9),  which  still  form 
a  favorite  dish  in  I'^gypt  and  Arabia  for  breakfast, 
boiled  in  water  and  eaten  with  butter  and  pepper; 
from  2  Sam.  xvii.  28  it  might  be  inferred  that 
beans  and  other  kinds  of  pulse  were  roasted,  as 

barley  was,  but  the  second  "^Vp  ^^  t^i^t  verse  is 
probably  interpolated,  not  appearing  in  the  LXX., 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to  piihc 
in  the  A.  Y.,  as  of  cicer  in  the  Vulg.,  is  wiiolly 
unwarranted;  cucumbers  (Num.  xi.  5;  Is.  i.  8; 
Bar.  vi.  70  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  70] ;  of.  2  K.  iv.  39 
where  wild  gourds,  cucumeres  asinini,  were  picked 
in  mistake  for  cucumbers);  leeks,  onions,  and  gar- 
lic, which  were  and  still  are  of  a  superior  quality 
in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  K<jypt. 
ii.  374;  Lane,  i.  251);  lettuce,  of  which  the  wild 
species,  Inclucn  rn/regiis,  is  identified  witii  the  Greek 
iriKpis  by  Pliny  (xxi.  65),  and  formed,  according 
to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.,  the  "bitter  herbs" 

(D"'"inX5)  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  8; 
Num.  ix.  11);  endive,  which  is  still  well  known  in 
the  East  (Uusscll,  i.  91),  may  have  been  included 
under  the  same  class.     In  a<lditi()n  to  the  above  we 

have  notice  of  certain  "herbs"  (mmH ;  2  K. 
iv.  39)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  were  mal- 
lows according  to  the  Sryriac  and  Arabic  versions, 
but  according  to  the  Tahnud  a  vegetable  resem- 
bling the  Bra.isicft  eruca  of  Linnwus;  and  again  of 

•ea-pursliine  (n^vC  :  Sai^o:  A.  V.  "mallows") 

Mid  broom-root  (D^^n~!,  A.  V.  "  jiniiper:  "  Job 
ixx.  4)  as  eaten  by  the  [loor  in  inie  of  famine,  im- 
leM  tlie  litter  were  gathered  as  fuel.     An  insipid 
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plant,  probably  purslane,  used  in  salad,  appears  tc 
be  referred   to  in  Job  vi.  G,  under  the  expressian 

n^abn  "T*"!  ("white  of  egg,"  A.  V.).  The 
usual  method  of  eating  vegetables  was  in  the  form 
of  pottage  ("T^Ta  :  f\|,rjjua:  pulmentum  ;  Gen.  xxv. 
29;  2  K.  iv.  38;  Hag.  ii.  12):  a  me-al  wholly  of 
vegetables  was  deemed  very  poor  fare  (Prov.  xv.  17: 
Uan.  i.  12;  Pom.  xiv.  2).  The  modem  Arabians 
consume  but  few  vegetaliles:  radishes  and  leeks  are 
most  in  use,  and  are  eaten  raw  with  bread  (IJiirck- 
hardt,  Arabia,  i.  5G).  [Beans;  Ci'cu.'\inKi{ ; 
Garlic;  Goukd;  Leek;  Lentiles;  Omon.] 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous;  cummin  (Is.  xxviii.  25;  Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  dill  (Matt,  xxiii.  23,  "anise,"  A.  V.), 
coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7),  mint  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  mustard  (Matt.  xiii. 
31,  xvii.  20),  and  salt  (Job  vi.  G),  which  is  reckoned 
among  "  the  principal  thmgs  for  the  whole  use  of 
man's  life"  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  2G).  Nuts  (pistachios) 
and  almonds  ((ien.  xliii.  11)  were  also  used  as  icheti 
to  the  appetite.  [Almond-tkee;  Amse;  Cori- 
ANDER;  Cummin;  Mint;  Mustard;  Nuts; 
Spices.] 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  we  have  to  notice 
some  other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the  first 
place,  honey,  whether  the  natunil  product  of  the 
bee  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25;  ^latt.  iii.  4),  which  abounds 
in  most  parts  of  Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Arabin,  i. 
54),  or  the  otlior  natural  and  artificial  pro<luctions 
includetl  under  that  head,  especially  the  dibs  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  i.  e.  grape-juice  boiled  down 
to  the  state  of  the  Poman  (hfrudim,  which  is  still 
extensively  used  in  the  East  (Pussell,  i.  82);  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  (Jen.  xliii. 
11  and  V,7..  xxvii.  17.  The  importance  of  honey,- 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious;  it  w.as  both 
used  in  certain  kiwis  of  cake  (though  prohibifeil 
in  the  case  of  meat  offerings.  Lev.  ii.  11)  as  in  the 
[lastry  of  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54), 
and  was  also  eaten  in  its  natural  state  either  by 
itself  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29;  1  K.  xiv. 
3),  or  in  conjunction  with  other  things,  even  with 
fish  (Luke  xxiv.  42).  "  Butter  and  iioney  "  is  an 
expression  for  rich  diet  (Is.  vii.  15,  22i;  such  n 
mixture  is  popular  among  the  .Arabs  (Burckhardt, 
Arabia,  i.  54).  "Milk  and  honey"  are  similarly 
coupled  together,  not  only  fretjuently  by  the  sacred 
writers,  as  expressive  of  tlie  richness  of  the  promised 
land,  but  also  by  the  (Jreek  jwets  (cf.  Callim.  f/ymn. 
in  Jov.  48;  Horn.  (''/.  xx.  08).  Too  much  honey 
was  deemed  unwholesome  (Prov.  xxv.  27).  With 
regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
to  the  extent  we  might  have  anticipatc^i ;  the  mod- 
em Arabs  only  employ  it  in  frying  f^sb  (Burckhardt, 
Arnbin,  i.  54),  but  for  all  other  inirposcs  butter  is 
substitutetl :  among  the  Hebrews  it  was  dwmetl  an 
expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi.  17),  to  be  resened  for 
festive  occasions  (1  Chr.  xii.  40):  it  w.as  chiefly  used 
in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (I.«v.  ii.  5  fl". ;  1  K.  xvii. 
12).  "Oil  and  honey"  are  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bread  in  Ez.  xvi.  13,  18.  The  Syrians, 
especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and  honey  {(bhs)  mixed 
loijcfher  (IJnsscll,  i.  80).  Eggs  are  not  often  no- 
tice<I,  but  were  evidently  known  as  articles  of  food 
(Is.  X.  14,  lix.  5;  Luke  xi.  12),  and  are  reckoned 
by  .leroine  (In  /epitaph.  Paul.  i.  170)  among  i\» 
delicacies  of  the  talile.      [Honev;  Oil.] 

Tlie  Orientals  have  lieen  nt  all  times  sjiaring  in 
the  use  of  animal  food  :  not  only  does  the  exceuii* 
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keat  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to 
lat  much  meat  (Niebuhr,  Bescript.  p.  46),  and  ex- 
pensive from  the  necessity  of  immediately  consum- 
ing a  whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
Koran  in  modern  times,  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.  It  has  been  inferred  from  Gen.  ix.  3,  4, 
that  animal  Ibod  was  not  p^mitted  before  the  flood  : 
but  the  notices  of  the  flock  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  2) 
and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv.  20),  as  well  as 
the  distinction  lietween  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  favor  the  opposite  opinion;  and  the 
permission  in  (ien.  ix.  .3  may  be  held  to  be  only  a 
more  explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  impUed  in 
the  grant  of  uni\ersal  dominion  previously  given 
(Gen.  i.  28).  The  prohibition  then  expressed 
against  consuming  the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen. 
ix.  4)  was  more  fully  developed  in  the  Levitical  law, 
and  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death  (I^v.  iii.  17, 
vii  20,  six.  26;  Deut.  xii.  16;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  ff.; 
Ez.  xliv.  7,  15),  on  the  ground,  as  stated  in  Lev. 
xvii.  11  and  Ueut.  xii.  2-i,  that  the  blood  contained 
the  principle  of  Ufe,  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  offered 
on  the  altar ;  probably  there  was  an  additional  rea- 
son in  the  heathen  practice  of  consuming  blood  in 
their  sacrifices  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Ez.  xx.xiii.  25).  The 
prohibition  applied  to  strangers  as  well  as  Israelites, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  beast  or  fowl  (Ixv.  vii.  26,  xvii. 
12,  13).  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity 
were  laid  under  similar  restrictions  (Acts  xv.  20, 
29,  xxi.  25).  As  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died  a  nat- 
ural death  (H  733,  Deut.  xiv.  21),  or  had  been 
torn  of  beasts  (HSntp,  Ex.  xxii.  31),  were  also 
prohibited  (Lev.  xvii.  15;  cf.  Ez.  iv.  14),  and  to  be 
thrown  to  the  dogs  (Ex.  xxii.  31):  this  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  strangers  (Deut.  xiv.  21).  Any 
person  uifringing  this  rule  was  held  unclean  until 
the  evening,  and  was  obhged  to  wash  his  clothes 
(Lev.  xvii.  15).  In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  are  de- 
scribed under  the  term  irviKT6v  (Acts  xv.  20), 
applying  not  only  to  what  was  strangled  (as  in 
A.  v.),  but  to  any  animal  from  which  the  blood 
was  not  regularly  poured  forth.  Similar  prohibi- 
tions are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii.  175,  v.  4,  xvi. 
116),  the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day 
the  Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  been 
bought  at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the 
r^/.  of  sacrifices  were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10), 
K--  being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii. 
'25;  CI.  1  Sam.  li.  16  ff.;  2  Chr.  vii.  7):  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  term  in  Neh.  viii.  10,  trans- 
lated /a<,  .is  not  ^bn,  but  D''3at?7)3  =  the 
fatty  pieces  of  meat,  delicacies.  In  addition  to  the 
aK)ve,  Christians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
mimals,  portions  of  which  had  been  offered  to  idols 
(etScoAJSuTa),  whether  at  private  feasts,  or  as 
bought  in  the  market  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxi.  25 ;  1  Cor. 
viii.  1  fT. ).  All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean 
^'Lev.  xi.  1  fF. ;  Deut.  xiv.  4  fF.)  were  also  prohibited 
[Unclean  Beasts  and  Birds]  :  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  goneral  precepts  there  was  a  special 
prohibition  against  "  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  x.xxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21), 
whicli  has  been  variously  understood,  by  Talmudi- 
tal  wTiters,  as  a  general  prohibition  against  the  joint 
use  of  meat  and  milk  (Mishna,  Cliotin,  cap.  8,  §  1); 
•>y  Michaelis  {.\fos.  Rtcht,  iv.  210),  as  prohibiting 
the  'ue  of  fat  or  milk,  as  compared  with  oil,  in 
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cooking;  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  as  prohibiting  thf 
slaughter  of  young  animals ;  and  by  Bochart  and 
others,  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any  way. 
These  interpretations,  however,  all  fail  in  establish- 
ing any  connection  between  the  precept  and  the 
oflering  of  the  &st-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  three 
passages  quoted.  More  probably  it  has  reference 
to  certain  heathen  usages  at  their  har\est  festivals 
(Maimonides,  More  Ntboch.  3,  48;  Spencer,  de 
Le<jg.  Hebr.  Ritt.  p.  535  ff".):  there  is  a  remarkable 
addition  in  the  Samaritan  version  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Deut.  xiv.  21,  which  sup- 
ports this  view:  hs  yap  wonT  tovto,  oitrel  aawd- 
AoKa  Ovcret,  on  filaaf^d  ecm  t£  6e(S  'Io/cco/3  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comment,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19).  The  Hebrews 
further  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew  of  the  hip 

(ni?^2n  1%  Gen.  xxxii.  32),  in  memory  of  the 

struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  inter- 
pret the  ttTTol  AeyS/jLeyou  word  Jiasheh  of  the 
shrinking  or  benunibhig  of  the  muscle  {%  ivapKif 
fffu-  qui  emarcuit:  "which  shrank"):  Josephus 
{Ant.  i  20,  §  2)  more  correctly  explains  it,  t6  veS- 
pov  rh  TrAory;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
nerve  he  refers  to  is  the  nervus  iscliiadicus,  which 
attains  its  greatest  thickness  at  the  hip.  There  ia 
no  further  reference  to  this  custom  m  the  Bible; 
but  the  Talmudists  {Cliolin,  7)  enforced  its  observ- 
ance by  penalties. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  per- 
mitted the  free  use  of  animal  food :  generally  speak- 
ing they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exer- 
cise of  hospitahty  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of 
a  religious  (Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9;  1  Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Luke 
XV.  23);  it  was  only  in  royal  households  that  there 
was  a  daily  consumption  of  mciit  (1  K.  iv.  23; 
Neh.  V.  18).  The  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  sim- 
ilar occasions  among  the  Bedouins  (Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  63).  The  animals  killed  for  meat  were  — 
calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Am.  vi. 
4),  which  are  further  described  by  the  term  fatling 

(H^"1P  =  fi6(TX°^  (TtTevrSs,  Luke  xv.  23,  and 
a-iTia-Ta,  Matt.  xxii.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  13;  1  K.  i.  9  flf.; 
A.  V.  "fat  cattle");  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4;  Am. 
vi.  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (1  K.  i. 
9 ;  Prov.  xv.  17 ;  Is.  xxii.  13 ;  Matt.  xxii.  4),  which 

were  either  stall-fed  (D'^S"}^  :  yuJcrxot  ewAeKToO, 

or  taken  up  from  the  pastures  O"^"!  '■  fi6es  uojudSesi 
1  K.  iv.  23);  kids  (Gen.  xxvii. '9;  Judg.  vi.  19; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20);  harts,  roebucks,  and  fallow-deer 
(1  K.  iv.  23),  which  are  also  brought  into  close 
connection  with  ordinary  cattle  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  as 
though  holding  an  intermediate  place  between  tame 

and  wild  animals ;  birds  of  various  kinds  (D^nQ^J  ; 
A.  V.  "fowls;"  Neh.  v.  18;  the  LXX.,  "how- 
ever, give    ;^ijuopos,  as  though  the  reading  were 

Q"^"1^D^);  quail  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia  (Ex. 
xvi.  13;  Num.  xi.  32);  poultry  (D'''1312  ;  1  K- 
iv.  23 ;  understood  generally  by  the  LXX.,  opvidw* 
iKXeKTuv  txtrevTa.;  by  Ivimchi  and  the  A.  V.  xi 
fatt«d  fowl;  by  Gesenius,  Thesdur.  246,  as  geese 
from  the  whiteness  of  their  plumage;  by  Thenius, 
Conim.  in  I.  c,  as  guinea-fowls,  as  though  the  word 
represented  the  call  of  that  bird);  partridges  (1 
Sam.  XXV'.  20);  fish,  with  the  exception  of  such  ai 
were  without  scales  and  fins  (Lev.  xi.  9 ;  Deut.  xiv 
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9),  both  isalted,  as  was  probably  the  case  with  the 
lea-'fisb  brouglit  to  Jerusalem  (Neli.  xiii.  16),  and 
a-esh  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  30;  Luke  xxiv.  42):  in 
our  Saviour's  time  it  appears  to  have  been  tlie 
usual  food  about«the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  vii.  10); 
the  term  6\f/dpiov  is  applied  to  it  by  St.  John  (vi. 
9 ;  xxi.  'J  11'. )  in  the  restricted  sense  which  the  word 
obtained  among  the  later  Greeks,  as  =fish.  Lo- 
custs, of  which  certain  si^ccies  only  were  esteemed 
clean  (Lev.  xi.  22),  were  occasionally  eaten  (Matt. 
iii.  4),  but  considered  as  poor  fare.  They  are  at 
the  present  day  largely  consimied  by  the  poor  both 
in  I'ersia  (Morier's  Scamd  Jonrniy,  p.  44)  and  in 
Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Vvijuje,  i.  319);  they  are  salted 
and  dried,  and  roasted,  when  required,  on  a  frying- 
pan  with  butter  (Burckhardt's  Notts,  ii.  92;  Nie- 
buhr, I.  c). 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Script- 
ure, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8); 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19);  and  with  fish  either 
bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  30;  John  xxi.  9)  or 
honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv.  42):  the  instance  in  2 
Sam.  vi.    19    cannot  be   relied   on,  as   the   term 

"^Qti^SI,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  a  good  piece  of 
Jlesfi,  after  the  ^^ulg.,  assatura  Oibulce  carnis, 
means  simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and  may  ap- 
ply to  wine  as  well  as  meat.  For  the  modes  of 
preparing  meat,  see  Cooking;  and  for  the  times 
and  manner  of  eating,  Meals:  see  also  l-'isii, 
lowL,  <fcc.,  &c. 

To  pass  from  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of 
subsistence  :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
water  administered  in  small  quantities  (1  K.  xxii. 
27;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21);  pulse  and  water  was  consid- 
ered but  httle  better  (Dan.  i.  12);  in  time  of  .sor- 
row or  fa.sting  it  was  usual  to  abstain  either  alto- 
gether from  food  (2  Sam.  xii.  17,  20),  or  from 
meat,  wine,  and  otlier  tlelicacies,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  mi^Qn  DHj,  lit.  bread  of  desires 
(Dan.  X.  3).  In  time  of  extreme  famine  the  most 
loathsome  food  was  swallowed ;  such  as  an  ass's 
head  (2  K.  vi.  2.5),  the  ass,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel  case  comp. 
Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  24),  and  dove's  dung  (see  the 
article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Joseph. 
£.  J.  V.  13,  §  7),  and  even  jjossibly  their  own 
dung  (2  K.  xviii.  27).  The  consumption  of  hu- 
man flesh  w.as  not  altogether  unknown  (2  K.  vi. 
28;  cf.  Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  3,  §  4),  the  passages  quoted 
supplying  instances  of  the  exact  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction  in  Deut.  xxviii.  50,  57;  comp.  also  l.a  n. 
ii.  20,  iv.  10;  Ez.  v.  10. 

\\'ith  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  He- 
brews, we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the 
probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  n.ixture 
resembling  the  modern  sherbet,  formed  of  fig-cake 
and  water.  The  Hebrews  probably  resembled  the 
Aral)S  in  not  drinking  n.uch  during  their  meals, 
but  concluding  them  with  a  long  draught  of  water. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  .say  that  water  was  most 
generally  drunk.  In  .addition  to  these  the  Hebrews 
were  acrpiainted  with  various  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  juice  of  the 
gra|)c,  while  others  were  described  under  the  gen- 
eral term  of  shechnr  or  strctuj  drink  (l.ev.  x.  9; 
Num.  vi.  3;  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7),  if  indn-d  the  latter 
loes  not  sometimes  include  the  former  (Num. 
ctTiii.  7).  These  were  reserved  for  tlie  wealtliy 
V  for  festive  occaaions:  the  ])oor  lonaunied  a  sour 
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wine  (A.  V.  "vinegar;"  Ruth  ii.  14;  Mitt,  mil 
48^,  calculated  to  quench  thirst,  but  not  agreeabli 
to  tiie  taste  (I'rov.  x.  20).  [Dhink,  sthono; 
Vi.MiciAit;    VVatei:;   Wine.]  W.  L.  h. 

*  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  food  of  the 
Orientals  is  light  and  simile,  unless  meat  be  the 
only  henry  article  They  use  an  inordinate  amount 
of  grease  in  cooking.  Eggs  are  fried  in  twice  their 
bulk  of  fat,  or  butter,  or  oil.  Itice  is  not  eaten 
except  drenched  with  butter.  A  stew  is  unheard 
of  unless  the  meat  and  vegetables  lie  first  fried  in 
butter  or  fat,  that  they  may  drink  in  as  nmch  of 
the  fatty  matter  as  possible. 

Again,  they  are  famous  in  the  East  for  elaborate 
compounds.  Kibbe,  their  most  prized  articli;  of 
diet,  is  comiX)unded  of  cracked  wheat,  boiled  and 
dried  previously  to  give  it  solidity,  beaten  up  with 
me;U,  and  onions,  and  spices,  and  the  nut  of  a  sjie- 
cies  of  pine,  a  very  heavy  article  of  diet.  Lsau's 
pottage  was  proiiably  compounded  with  lentiles,  oil 
onions,  and  spices,  like  the  imjedderiih  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Dyspe])sia  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
disorders  of  the  people,  and  arises  from  their  heavy 
and  unwholesome  food,  and  the  fact  that  their  heavy 
meal  is  t;iken  just  before  retiring  for  the  night. 

Again,  oil  is  not  used  merely  for  frying  fish,  but 
is  eaten  universally  in  place  of  butter  and  fat  dur- 
ing Lent,  and  at  all  times  is  a  prominent  article  of 
diet.  I  know  of  a  single  family  where  they  use 
500  pounds  of  it  per  annum,  of  which  the  larger 
part  is  for  food.  There  are  twelve  to  fourteen  i)er- 
sons  in  the  household.  G.  E.  1'. 

*  FOOT,  Watkking  with  tiik,  is  mentioned 
in  Deut.  xi.  10,  as  a  mark  of  the  inferiority  of 
Egypt  to  i'alestine  in  regard  to  the  existence  there 
of  fountains  and  rivulets.  The  phrase  (whatever 
its  origin  may  be)  imports  that  the  Egyptians, 
owing  to  their  scanty  su]iplies  of  water,  were  obliged 
to  practice  a  careful,  pains-taking  economy  in  the 
use  of  such  means  of  irrigation  as  they  possessed. 
The  reference,  as  some  think,  is  to  a  reel  with  a  nipe 
and  bucket  attached  to  it,  "  the  u|)i)er  ])art  of  which 
the  operator  drew  towards  him  with  his  hands, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  he  pushed  the  lower  part 
from  him  with  his  feet"  (l!ob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  351, 
and  note  ii.,  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.).  Niebuhr  gives  a 
drawing  of  such  a  m.achine  which  he  found  very  com- 
mon in  India  [lieisebesdir.  riach  Arobien,  i.  148), 
ijut  says  that  be  saw  it  only  once  in  I^ypt.  The 
more  common  explanation  Is  that  stated  under 
Gakdk.n.  In  addition  to  the  testimony  there, 
Dr.  Shaw  (Travels  in  Burbory  atui  the  J.emnt,  ii. 
207)  says  of  the  modern  Egy|)tians  that  they  plant 
their  various  sorts  of  pulse  in  rills,  and  that  when 
they  water  them,  "  they  stand  ready,  as  occasion 
requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by  turning 
the  earth  against  it  with  tlie  foot,  and  opening  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  mattock,  a  new  track  to  re- 
ceive it."  H. 

FOOTMAN,  a  word  employe<l  in  the  .Author- 
ized Version  in  two  sen.ses.  (1.)  Generally ,  to  distin- 
guish those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men 
who  went  on  foot  from  those  who  were  on  horse- 
back or  in  chariots,     'i'he  Hebrew  word  for  this  is 

^72"1,  myli,  from  re  gel,  a  foot.  The  LXX.  com- 
monly express  it  by  vt^oi,  or  occasionally  ray 
fxira- 

Hut  (2. )  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  snecuil  senst 
(in  1  Sam.  xxii.   17  only),  and  mi  the   translatioD 

of  a  ditTerent  term  from  the  above  —  V^"^,  ractt 
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rhis  passage  affords  the  first  mention  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  body  of  swift  runners  in  attendance  on 
the  king,  though  such  a  thing  had  been  foretold 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  11).  This  body  appear  to 
have  been  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  body-guard  —  the  six  hundred, 
and  the  thirty  — who  were  originated  by  David. 
See  1  Iv.  xiv.  27,  28 ;  2  ( 'hr.  xii.  10,  11 ;  2  K.  xi. 
4,  C,  11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  word 
is  the  same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered  "  guard :  " 
but  the  translators  were  evidently  aware  of  its  sig- 
nification, for  they  have  put  the  word  "runners" 
in  the  margin  in  two  instances  (1  K.  xiv.  27;  2 
Iv.  xi.  13).  This  indeed  was  the  force  of  the  term 
'  footman  "  at  the  time  the  A.  V.  was  made,  as  is 
plain  not  only  from  the  references  just  quoted,  but 
amongst  others  from  the  title  of  a  well-known  tract 
of  Bunyan's  —  The  I/envenly  Fovtmrm,  or  a  De- 
soiption  oftJie  Mnn  (hat  gets  to  Heaven,  oh  1  Cor. 
ix.  24  (St.  Paul's  figure  of  the  race).  Swift  run- 
ning was  evidently  a  valued  accomplishment  of  a 
perfect  warrior  —  a  yibbor,  as  the  Hebrew  word  is  — 
among  the  Israelites.  There  are  constant  allusions 
to  this  in  the  Hible,  though  obscured  in  the  A.  V., 
from  the  translators  not  recognizing  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word  yibbor.  Among  others  see  Ps. 
six-  5;  Job  xvi.  14;  Joel  ii.  7,  where  "strong 
man,''  "giant,"  and  "mighty  man,"  nxenW yibbor. 
David  was  famed  for  his  powers  of  running;  they 
are  so  mentioned  as  to  seem  characteristic  of  him 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  22,  48,  51,  xx.  G),  and  he  makes  them 
a  special  subject  of  thanksgiving  to  God  (2  Sara, 
xxii.  30;  Ps.  xviii.  29).  The  cases  of  Cushi  and 
Ahiraaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii.)  will  occur  to  every  one.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  former — "  tlie  Ethiopian," 
as  his  name  most  likely  is  —  had  some  peculiar 
mode  of  running.  [Cushi.]  Asahel  also  was  "  swift 
on  his  feet,"  and  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were  "  swift  as 
the  roes  upon  the  mountains:"  but  in  neither  of 
these  last  cases  is  the  word  rootz  employed.  The 
word  probably  derives  its  modern  sense  from  the 
custom  of  domestic  servants  running  by  the  side 
3f  the  carriage  of  thek  master.     [Guard.]      G. 

*  FORDS.     [See  Jordan,  iii.] 

FOREHEAD  (n^Q,  firom  Pl^tt,  rad.  inus. 
thine,  Gesen.  p.  815:  fifTwwov '■  frons).  The  prac- 
tice of  veiling  the  face  in  public  for  women  of  the 
highsr  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the  un- 
veiled face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  sxiv. 
65:  Jer.  iii.  3;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  1.32,  14'J,  150; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  228,  240;  Hasselquist,  Travels, 
p.  58;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  312;  Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  72,  77,  22-5-248;  Burckhardt,  Travels, 
i.  233).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to  the 
term  "  hard  of  forehead  "  as  descriptive  of  audacity 
in  general  (Ez.  iii.  7,  8,  9 ;  comp.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv. 
242  —  "  Ejectum  attrita  de  fronte  ruborem  "). 

The  custom  among  many  oriental  nations  both 
of  coloring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  some 
special  deity  or  religious  sect,  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
[Cuttings  in  Flesh]  (Burckhardt,  Ac<es  on  Bed. 
i.  51;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  ii.  57;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  342;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  66).  It  is  doubtless 
*Uuded  to  in  Rev.  (xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  xvii.  5,  xx. 
I),  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  Ezekiel  (ix.  4, 
»,  6),  and  in  Rev.  (vii.  3,  ix.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxii.  4). 
The  mark  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  with  appro\al  has 
teea  supposed  to  !«  the  figure  of  the  cross,  said  to 
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be  denoted  by  the  word  here  used,  W  in  tlu 
ancient  Semitic  language  (Gesen.  p.  1495 ;  Spencer, 
de  Ley.  Ilebr.  ii.  20,  3,  pp.  409,  413). 

It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to 
heathen  practice  that  the  high-priest  wore  on  the 
front  of  his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  "  HoL  - 
ness  to  the  Lord "  (Ex.  xxviii.  36,  xxxix.  30 
Spencer,  l.  c). 

The  "jewels  for  the  forehead,"  mentioned  bj 
Ezekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  margin  of  A.  V.  Gen 
xxiv.  22,  were  iu  all  probability  nose-rings  (Is.  iii 
21;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  iii.  225,  226;  Ilaimer,  Obs 
iv.  311,  31'i;  Gesen.  p.  870;  NViner,  s.  v.  Nasen 
ring).  Thd  Persian  and  also  Egyptian  womeB 
wear  jewels  and  strings  of  coins  across  their  fore- 
heads (Olearius,  Travels,  p.  317 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
ii.  228).     [Xosii-JEWiiL.J 

For  the  use  of  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  see 
Frontlkts,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy  ap- 
parent in  the  forehead,  Leprosy.         H.  \V.  P. 

*  FORESKIN.     [Circumcision.] 

FOREST.     The  corresponding  Hebrew  terms 

are  "^V^,  ^"jn,  and  D^~1Q.     The  first  of  these 

most  triUy  expresses  the  idea  of  a  forest,  the  ety- 
mological force  of  the  word  being  abundance,  and 
its  use' being  restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1 
Sam.  xiv.  26,  and  Cant.  v.  1,  in  which  it  refers  to 
honey)  to  an  abundance  of  trees.  The  second  is 
seldom  used,  and  applies  to  woods  of  less  extent, 
the  word  itself  involving  the  idea  of  what  is  being 
cut  down  (silva  a  ccsderulo  dicta,  Gesen.  Thesaur. 
p.  530):  it  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.;  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  4)  applied  to  woods  properly  so  called; 
its  sense,  however,  is  illustrated  in  the  other  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs,  namely.  Is.  xvii.  9  (A.  V. 
"  liough  "),  where  the  comparison  is  to  the  solitary 
relic  of  an  ancient  forest,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  3,  where  it 
applies  to  trees  or  foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter 
{frondibusnemorosus,  Vulg. ;  A.  V.  "  with  a  shadow- 
ing shroud  ").  The  third,  ]jardes  (a  word  of  foreign 
origin,  meaning  a  park  or  plantation,  whence  also 
comes  the  Greek  TrapaSeicroj),  occurs  only  once  in 
reference  to  forest  trees  (Neh.  ii.  8),  and  appro- 
priately expresses  the  care  with  which  the  foresta 
of  Palestine  were  preserved  under  the  Persian  rule_ 
a  regular  warden  being  appointed,  without  whose 
sanction  no  tree  could  be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word 
describes  an  orchard  (Eccl.  ii.  5;  Cant.  iv.  13). 

Although  Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical 
times  a  woodland  country,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  wood  formerly 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a  primeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths 
scattered  here  and  there  were  the  relics.  The 
woods  and  forests  mentioned  in  the  Bible  appear 
to  have  been  situated  where  they  are  usually  found 
in  cultivated  countries,  in  the  valleys  and  defiles 
that  lead  down  from  the  high  to  the  lowlands  and 
in  the  adjacent  plains.  They  were  therefore  of  no 
great  size,  and  correspond  rather  with  the  idea  of 
the  Latin  saltiis  than  with  our  forest. 

(1.)  The  wood  of  Ephraim  was  the  most  exten- 
sive. It  clothed  the  slojies  of  the  hills  that  bordered 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Beth-shean  (Josh.  xvii.  15  fF.),  ex- 
tending, perhaps,  at  one  time  to  Tabor,  which  it 
translated  SpvfiSs  by  Theodotion  (Hos.  v.  1),  and 
which  is  still  well  covered  with  forest  trees  (Stanley, 
p.  350).     (2.)  The  wood  of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  23,  »4l 
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jros  situaled  in  the  ravine  which  descends  to  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  (3.)  The  forest  of  llareth  (1 
Sam.  xxii.  5)  was  somewliere  on  the  liortlcr  of  the 
PhiUstine  plain,  in  the  southern  part  of  Juilah. 
(1.)  The  wood  through  whicli  the  Israehtes  passed 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25) 
was  pi-oliably  near  Aijalon  (comp.  v.  31),  in  one 
of  the  valleys  leading  down  to  the  plain  of  I'hihstia. 
(5.)  The  '-wood"  (I's.  cxxxii.  G)  implied  in  the 
name  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  2)  must  have 
been  similarly  situated,  as  also  (0.)  were  the 
"  forests  ■'  (chorcsh)  in  which  .Jotham  placed  his 
forts  (2  (.'hr.  xxvii.  4).  (7.)  The  plain  of  Sharon 
was  partly  covered  with  wood  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  758), 
whence  the  LXX.  give  Spvix6s  as  an  equivalent 
(Is.  Ixv.  10).  It  has  still  a  fair  amount  of  wood 
(Stanley,  p.  200).  (8.)  The  wood  {cliortsli)  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  in  which  David  concKiled 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.),  lay  S.  E.  of  Hebron. 
The  greater  portion  of  I'eraea  was,  and  still  is, 
covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth  (Is.  ii.  13 ; 
Ez.  xxvii.  G ;  Zech.  xi.  2  ;  comp.  IJuckingham's 
Palestine,  pp.  103  ff.,  240  H. ;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
A  portion  of  this  near  Mahanaim  was  known  as  the 
"wood  of  Ephraim"  (2  Sam.  xviii.  G),  in  which 
the  battle  between  David  and  Absalom  took  place. 
Winer  (art.  WiiUer)  places  it  on  the  west  side 
of  the  .Jordan,  liut  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xvii. 
26,  xviii.  3,  23,  proves  the  reverse.  The  state- 
ment in  xviii.  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  position 
as  on  the  highlands,  at  -ome  little  distance  liom 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Oump.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 
10,  §§  l",  2). 

The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K.  vu.  2, 
X.  17,  21;  2('hr.  ix.  IG,  20)  was  so  called  probably 
from  being  lifted  up  with  cedar.  It  has  also  been 
explained  as  referring  to  tlie  forest-like  rows  of 
cedar  pillars.  The  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  liible.  'YhofortsI  generally 
supplied  Hebrew  writers  with  an  image  of  pride 
and  exaltation  doomed  to  destruction  (2  K.  xix. 
23;  Is.  x.  18,  xxxii.  19,  xxxvii.  24;  Jer.  xxi.  14, 
xxii.  7,  xlvi.  23;  Zech.  xi.  2),  as  well  as  of  unfruit- 
fulness  as  contrasted  with  a  cultivated  field  or 
vineyard  (Is.  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15;  Jer.  xxvi.  18; 
Hos.  ii.  12).  W-  E.  B. 

» FORNICATION.  [Apultkhy.] 
FORTIFICATIONS.  [Kk-nckd  Citiks.] 
FORTUNA'TUS  {^oprovvaTos  [Latin, 
hajjpij,  fortunilt],  1  (,'or.  xvi.  17),  one  of  three 
Corintliians,  the  others  being  Stephanas  and 
Achaicns.  who  were  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul 
wrot«;  his  first  Ej.istle.  Some  have  supposed  that 
they  Were  oi  XAo^j,  alluded  to  1  Cor.  i.  11;  but 
the  language  of  irony,  in  which  the  Apostle  nni.st 
in  that  case  be  interpreted  in  ch.  xvi.  -.xs  speakin- 
of  their  |)resence,  would  become  sarcasm  too  cnttin;,' 
for  so  tender  a  heart  as  St.  Paul's  to  have  uttered 
among  his  valedictions.  "  The  household  of 
Stephanas "  is  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  IG  as  having 
been  baptized  i)y  himself:  perhaps  Eortunatus  and 
Achaicus  may  have  ijeen  members  of  tliat  house- 
hold. There  is  a  lortunatus  mentioned  at  the  end 
if(lenient's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who 
aras  ])Os.sibly  the  same  person.  H.  A. 

•FOUNDER.     [ILv.MUCUAKT,  I.] 
FOUNTAIN.     (1.)  Vy,  from  ^V,  to  flow ; 

alM  Piirnifies  an  ••eye."  Gcscn.  p.  1017.    (2.)  *I^V^ 
(fivm  1),  a  well-Wttlered  pkce;  sometimeii  in  A.  V. 
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"wej,"  or  "spring."  (3.)  D^Q  W^ra,  froa 
S^^,  to  (JO  forth,  Gesen.  p.  613;  a  gushing  forth 
of  waters.  (4.)  "^p^,  from  ~l^p,  fet//^,  Gesen 
p.  1209.  (5.)  V^^P)  '"''"™  ^??'  '"  l^tibble  forth 
Gesen.  p.  845.  (6.)  b?,  or  nv2,  from  bbs, 
to  roll,  Gesen.  p.  288,  all  usually:  irvyv,  or  irrryi) 
BSaros:  y*"!^  and/'oHs  (Kjuarum.  The  special  use 
of  these  various  terms  will  be  found  examined  in 
the  Aitpendix  to  Stanley's  Sinoi  ami  Paltgtinv. 

Among  the  attractive  features  presenti-d  by  me 
Land  of  Promise  to  the  nation  migrating  from 
Egypt  by  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  more 
striking  than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the 
ground.  Instead  of  watering  his  field  or  garden, 
as  in  Egypt,  "with  his  foot"  (.Shaw,  Trnvtls,  p. 
408),  the  Hebrew  cultivator  was  taught  to  look 
forward  to  a  land  "  drinking  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths  springing  from  valleys  and  hills"  (Deut. 
viii.  7,  xi.  1 1 ).  In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  "  the  few 
living,  i)erhaps  jjerenniid  springs,"  by  the  fact  of 
their  nirity  assume  an  inijiortance  hardly  to  be  un- 
derstood in  moister  chm.ates,  and  more  than  justify 
a  poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  of  one  (Num.  xxi.  17).  15ut  the  springs 
of  Palestine,  though  short-lived,  are  remarkable  for 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
fall  into  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  tliroughout  its 
whole  course  (Stanley,  S.  </■  P.  pp.  17, 122, 123, 295, 
373,  509;  Purckhardt.  Sijrli,  p.  344).  The  spring 
or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  "  eye  "  of  the  land- 
.scape  (see  No.  1),  is  distinguished  in  all  oriental 
langnai.'es  from  the  artificially  sunk  and  inclosed 
well  (Stanley,  p.  509).  Its  import;nice  is  implied  by 
the  number  of  topographical  names  compounded 
with  En,  or  'Ain  (Arab.):  En-gedi,  M/«-/7^y, 
"spring  of  the  gazelle,"  may  serve  as  a  striking 
instance  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  L'elaud,  p.  7Go;  Kob- 
inson,  i.  504;  Stanley,  App.  §  50).     [See  Ai.n.] 


FouiiUiiii  ui  Niuurvth.     i  Ui>lM'i't;>  > 

The  volcanic  agency  whicli  has  o|>t'i-:ile<l  so  jiower- 
fuUy  in  Palestine,  has  from  very  early  times  uiven 
tokens  of  it.s  working  in  the  warm  s))rings  which 
are  found  near  the  sea  of  (Jalilee  and  tie  Desul  Sea. 
One  of  them,  En-eglaim,  the  "spring  of  calves." 
at  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  latter,  is  pn)bably  identical 
nith  Callirrhie,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  pkot 
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reeorted  to  hy  Herod  in  his  last  illness  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5;  Kitto,  PInjs.  Georjr.  of  P,d.  120, 
121;  Stanley,  S.  f  P.  -285).  His  son  Piiilip  built 
the  town,  which  he  named  Tiberias,  at  the  sul- 
phureous hot-springs  at  th«  S.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
(Joseph.  Aiil.  xviii.  2.  §  3;  Hassehpiist,  Traceh, 
App.  283;  Kitto,  114;  Burckhardt.  Syria,  328, 
330).  Other  hot-springs  are  found  at  seven  miles 
distance  from  Tiberias,  and  at  Omkeis  (Ga/lara) 
(Reland,  775;  Burckhardt,  27G,  277;  Kitto,  IIG, 
LIS). 

Jerusalem,  though  mainly  dependeut  for  its  sup- 
ply of  water  uiton  its  rain-water  cisterns,  appears 
from  recent  inquiries  to  have  possessed  eitlier  more 
than  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing  by  more 
than  one  outlet.  To  this  agree  the  "  fons  perennis 
aquae"  of  Tacitus  {Hht.  v.  12),  and  the  uda.Tosv 
ayeKKeiTTTos  (riKTrafris  of  Aristeas  (Joseph,  ii.  112, 
ed.  Havercamp. ;  Itobinson,  i.  343,  315 ;  \\'illiams, 
Holy  City,  ii.  158,  4G8 ;  Kaumer,  p.  2D8 ;  Ez.  xlvii. 
1,  12;  Kitto,  Pliys.  Geoyr.  pp.  412,  415).  [Cis- 
terns;  SiLOAAI.] 

In  the  towers  built  by  Herod,  Josephus  says 
there  were  cisterns  with  ■)(a.KKOvpy'r]fjLaTa  through 
which  water  was  poured  Ibrth :  these  may  have 
been  statues  or  figures  containing  spouts  for  water 
after  Roman  models  (Plin.  Einst.  v.  6;  //.  N. 
xxxvi.  15,  121;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  4). 

No  Eastern  city  is  so  well  supplied  with  water 
as  Damascus  {Fjirly  Trav.  p.  294).  In  oriental 
cities  generally  public  fountains  are  frequent  (Poole, 
Englishw.  in  Eipjpt,  i.  180).  Traces  of  such  fount- 
ains at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
names  En-Eogel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  the  "  Dragon- 
well  "  or  fountain,  and  the  "  gate  of  the  fountain  " 
(Neh.  ii.  13,  14).  The  water  which  supplied  Sol- 
omon's pools  near  Bethlehem  was  conveyed  to  them 
by  subteiTanean  channels.  In  these  may  jjerhaps 
be  found  the  "sealed  fountain"  of  Cant.  iv.  12 
(Hasselquist,  p.  145;  Maundrell,  Eurhj  Trav.  p. 
457).  The  fountain  of  Nazareth  bears  a  traditional 
antiquity,  to  which  it  has  probably  good  deri\ative, 
if  not  actual  claim  (Roberts,  Views  in  Palestine, 
i.  21,  23,  33;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  cxxs.  p.  147: 
Fiahfir's  Hews  in  Syria,  i.  31,  iii.  44). 

H.  W.  P. 
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So-called  "  Fountain  "  of  Cana.     (From  Roberts.) 

*  FOUNTAIN-GATE.      [Jerusalem,  I., 
13,  and  111.,  viii.] 

FOWL.     Several  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible. 

Of  these  the  most  common  ig  T^V,  which  is  us jally 
%  collective  term  for  all  kinds  of  birds,  frequently 
mtb  the  addition  of  W72^71,  «of  the  skies." 


ID^^  is  a  collective  term  for  birds  of  prey,  de- 
rived from  10^37,  "to  attack  vehemently."  It  ia 
translated  yoit'^  in  Gen.  xv.  11,  Job  xs\iii.  7,  Is. 
xviii.  6. 

n'lS^  (Chakl.  nS?),  from  root  15^,  "to 
hiss,"  is  also  a  collective  term  for  birds,  thcug'i  oc- 
casionally rendered  by  swallow  and  sparrow.  For 
the  collective  use  of  the  word  see  Deut.  iv.  17;  Ps 
viii.  8;  Ez.  xvii.  23;  and  Dan.  iv.  12.  In  Neh 
V.  18,  the  word  seems  to  ha\-e  the  special  sensi 
which  "fowl"  has  witli  us,  as  it  is  enumeratec 
among  the  viands  provided  for  Neliemiah's  table. 

In  1  K.  iv.  23,  among  the  daily  provisions  foi 
Solomon's  table  "fatted  fowl"  are  included,   tha 

Hebrew  words  being  D"*p!i:iN  D'^'IS!"]?.  Gese- 
nius  prefers  to  translate  this  "fatted  geese,"  refer- 
ring the  word  to  the  root  *T^2,  "  to  be  pure," 
because  of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bird.  He 
gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  word  in 
the  cognate  languages  included  also  the  meaning 
of  swan. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  translated  "  fowls "  is 
most  frequently  ra  weTfivd,  which  comprehends  aU 
kinds  of  birds  (including  7-ave?is,  Luke  xii.  24); 
but  in  Rev.  xix.  17-21,  where  the  context  shows 
that  birds  of  prey  are  meant,  the  Greek  is  ra  opvea. 
The  same  distinction  is  observed  in  the  apocrypha 
writings:  comp.  Jud.  xi.  7,  Ecclus.  xvii.  4  xliii 
14,  with  2  Mace.  xv.  33.  W.  D. 

[The  foUowmg  supplement  to  the  preceding  art- 
icle appears  under  Biuds  in  the  English  edition, 
but  was  omitted  in  reprinting,  through  the  misun- 
derstanding of  a  reference  in  the  Apjiendix.  As 
"birds"  and  "fowls"  are  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  in  the  A.  V.,  it  is  better  that  the  two 
articles  should  be  united.] 

Birds  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  food  in  Deut. 
xiv.  11,  20,  the  intermediate  verses  containing  a 
list  of  unclean  birds  which  were  not  to  be  eaten. 
There  is  a  similar  list  in  Lev.  xi.  13-19.  From 
•Job  vi.  6,  Luke  xi.  12,  we  find  that  the  eggs  of 
birds  were  also  eaten.  Quails  and  pigeons  are 
edible  birds  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  Our  Saviour's 
mention  of  the  hen  gathering  hei  ehickens  under 
her  wing  implies  that  the  domestic  fowl  was  known 
in  Palestine.  The  art  of  snaring  wild  birds  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  7 ;  Prov.  i.  17,  vii.  23 ;  Am 
iii.  5;  Hos.  v.  1,  vii.  12.  The  cage  full  of  birds  in 
Jer.  V.  27  was  a  trap  in  which  decoy-birds  were 
placed  to  entice  others,  and  furnished  with  a  trap- 
door which  could  be  dropped  by  a  fowler  watching 
at  a  distance.  This  practice  is  mentioned  in  I'xclus. 
xi.  30  (7repSi|  6ripeuTi]s  iv  KaprdWoi;  comp. 
Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  8).  In  Deut,  xxii.  6  it  i« 
commanded  that  an  Israelite  finding  a  bird's-nest  in 
his  path  might  take  the  young  or  the  eggs,  but 
must  let  the  hen-bird  go.  By  this  means  the 
extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded  against 
Comp.  Phocyl.  Curm.  80  fF. :  — 

Mj;  Tts  opi'iSa?  KoAiTJs  oi/xa  Travrai;  kkia&uf 

IXTjTepa  S'  eKTTpoKliTOL': ,  IV  «xn5  TaA'  Trjo'Se  i'«ottouc. 

Birds  were  not  ordinarily  used  as  victims  in  the 
Jewish  sacrifices.  They  were  not  deemed  valuable 
enough  for  that  puriwse;  but  the  substitution  of 
turtle-do^•es  and  pigeons  was  permitted  to  the  poor 
and  in  the  sacrifice  for  purification.  The  way  of 
offering  them  is  detailed  in  Lev.  i.  15-17,  and  v.  8 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  practice  <  f  not 
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iiviiling  thcpi,  wliiili  was  the  case  in  other  victims, 
was  of  liigh  aiitiiinify  ((Jen.  xv.  10). 

The  r»liiin<Jance  of  hirds  in  the  F^ast  has  been 
Dientioiiod  bv  many  travellers.  In  C'urzon's  -I/i/n- 
nsterits  of  the  Ltcnnt,  and  in  Stanley's  Sinnl  and 
Pdksline,  this  al)undanee  is  noticctl ;  by  the  latter 
in  connection  witli  his  admirable  illustration  of  the 
paraMe  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  4).  (Comp.  I\os- 
emniillcr.  J/u/vyt-w/.  v.  59.) 

The  nests  of  birds  were  readily  allowed  by  the 
Orientals  to  remain  in  tiieir  temples  and  sanctuaries, 
as  thoui^li  they  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  God  (comp.  Herod,  i.  159;  yElian, 
r.  //.  v.  17).  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this 
in  I's.  Ixxxiv.  3. 

'i'lie  seasons  of  migration  observed  by  birds  are 
noticed  in  Jer.  viii.  7.  Birds  of  song  are  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  civ.  12;  Eccl.  xii.  4.  Ducks  and 
L'cese   are   supposed    to   be   meant   by   the   word 

D''"J2~I3  in  1  K.  iv.  23.  W.  D. 

FOWLER.     [SPAiiiJow.] 

FOX  (br^tt?,  s/n^'dl:  hXwdii).    The  root  of 

b^nd  is  brtt?,  "  to  break  tlirough,  to  make  hol- 
low;" and  hence  its  application  to  the  fox,  which 
burrows.  Tlie  term,  [irolialjly,  in  its  use  by  tlie 
Hebrews,  included  the  jackal  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon fox;  lor  some  of  the  passages  in  which  \.  V. 
renders  it  "fox"  suit  that  animal,  while  others 
better  rcpi-esent  the  Iiahits  of  the  jackal. 

The  fox  is  pro^erliially  fond  of  grai)es,  and  a  very 
destructive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant.  ii.  15).  Tlie 
proverbiaUy  cunning  character  of  the  fox  is  alluded 
to  in  Ez.  xiii.  4  and  l.uke  xiii.  .'!2,  where  the 
prophets  of  Israel  are  saifl  to  be  like  foxes  in  the 
desert,  and  where  or.r  Saviour  calls  Herod  "  that 
fox."  His  habit  of  burrowing  among  ruins  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Neh.  iv.  3  and  Lam.  v.  18  (see  also 
Matt.  viii.  21)).  In  Judg.  xv.  4,  and  in  I's.  Ixiii. 
10,  it  seems  proliable  that  the  jackal  nitlier  than 
the  fox  is  spoken  of.  The  Ita!)biiiical  writers  make 
fre(|ueiit  mention  of  the  fox  and  his  lial)its.  In 
the  I'almud  it  is  said,  "  The  fox  does  not  die  from 
being  under  the  earth:  he  is  used  to  it,  and  it  does 
not  hurt  him."  And  again,  "  He  has  gained  as 
much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed  field,"  i.  e.  nothing. 
Another  proverb  relating  to  him  is  this:  — 
"If  the  fox  be  at  the  rudder. 
Speak  him  fairly,  '  My  dear  brother.'  " 

Both  the  fox  and  the  jackal  are  common  in  Pal- 
estine; the  latter  name  being  jirobably  connected 
with  the  Ileb.  shu'iil;  Fr.  clmatl;  Germ,  schabcl; 
Sanskr.  qrtkidn,  i^-iii,ula. 

A  curious  instance  of  a  not  unfrequent  error  in 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  in  1  K.  xx.  10,  where 
sliu'aliiii,  foxes,  has  been  read  for  salim,  handfuls, 
and  rendered  acci)rdini;ly.  W.  I). 

There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word 

fhu'dl  {/V^W)  denotes  the  "jackal"  {Conis  nu- 
»•<■?/<!),  as  well  as  "the  fox."  The  passage  in  Ps. 
Ixiii.  10,  "they  shall  be  a  portion  for  sliu'dliiu," 
evidently  refers  to  "jackals,"  which  are  ever  ready 
to  prey  on  the  de.ad  bodies  of  the  slain.  Indee<l, 
ve  are  inclined  to  lhiid«  that  the  "jackal"  is  tin- 
animal  more  [)articiilarly  signified  in  almost  ail  the 
passages  in  the  O.  T.  where  the  Hebrew  term  oc- 
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curs.  Tlie  partiality  for  {jrapes  is  nearly  as  sti^nfl 
in  the  jackal  as  in  the  fox:"  and  there  can  !«  :ic 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  s/ni't'i/,  the  Persian  slint/ot, 
the  (Jerni.an  fr/mhil,  and  the  English  ^ac/.Yi/.  are 
all  connected  with  each  other. 


"  We  remember  Komo  years  ago  tesllnff  this  fond- 
oeM  for  gnipe.'i  in  tlie  JHcltnls,  foxes,  and  wolves,  in  the 
ii«g«at'*  Purk   Zoological    Uordeiu.      The   two  ftnt- 


Jackal.      Canis  aureus. 

Tlie  shu'alm  of  Judg.  xv.  4  are  evidently 
"jackals,"  and  not  "foxes,"  for  the  former  animal 
is  gregarious,  whereas  the  latter  is  .solitary  in  its 
habits;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improliable 
that  Samson  should  ever  have  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing so  many  as  300  foxes,  whereas  he  could  readily 

have  "  taken  in  snares,"  as  the  Hebrew  verb  (13^) 
properly  means,  so  many  jackals,  which  go  together 
for  the  most  part  in  large  groups.  'Jhe  whole  pas- 
sage, which  describes  the  manner  in  which  Samson 
avenged  him.self  on  the  Philistines  by  tying  the 
tails  of  two  jackals  together,  with  a  lirebrand  be- 
tween tlieni,  and  then  sending  them  into  the  stiuid- 
ing  corn  and  ordiards  of  his  enemies,  h;is,  it  ia 
well  known,  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Dr. 
Kennicott  (Jiismai-ks  un  IStltct  Pdssatjts  in  the  0. 
T.,  Oxford,  1787,  p.  100)  propo.sed,  on  the  author- 
ity of  seven  Heb.  MSS.,  to  read  shedlim  (D'^bVtt?), 
"sheaves"  (?),  instead  of  shu'aUm  (U^^V^W), 
leaving  out  the  letter  ■>,  the  meaning  then  lieing, 
simply,  that  Samson  took  300  sheaves  of  corn,  and 
put  end  to  end  ("tail  to  tail"),  and  then  set  a 
burning  torch  iietwcen  them.  (See  also  what  an 
anonymous  French  author  has  written  under  the 
title  of  Jiennrds  </e  Stiiiis<in,  and  his  arguments  re- 
futed in  a  treatise,  "I)e  Vulpibus  Sinisomvis,"  by 
li.  H.  Gebhard,  in  Thcs.  Nm:  Thu-I.  J'hil.  i.  553 
ff.)  The  proposed  reading  of  Kennicott  has  de- 
senx'dly  found  little  favor  with  commentators.  Not 
to  mention  the  authority  of  the  important  old  ver- 
sions which  are  opposed  to  this  view,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  shfdlim  cannot  mean  "sheaves."  Tha 
word,  which  occurs  only  three  times,  denotes  in  Is. 
xl.  12  "the  hollow  of  the  hand,"  and  in  1  K.  xx. 
10,  Ez.  xiii.  19,  "handfuls." 

The  difliculty  of  the  whole  passage  consists  in 
understanding  how  two  animals  tied  together  by 
their  tails  would  run  far  in  the  same  direction. 
Col.  H.  Smith  (in  Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  Shu\il)  ob- 
serves, "they  would  assuredly  pull  counter  to  each 
other,  and  ultimately  fii;lit  most  fiercely."  Prob- 
ably they  would ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember. 


Dani<>(l  animals  ate  the  ttuii  with  aridity,  but  ttM 
woWe*  would  not  touch  it. 
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>i.  reply  to  the  objections  wliich  critics  liave  ad- 
duced to  tiiis  transaction  of  the  Hebrew  judge, 
that  it  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  two  jackals 
united  by  their  tails  ivould  run  counter,  and  thus 
rlefeat  the  intended  purpose;  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  verification  of  a  Scripture  narrative 
the  proper  course  is  experimental  where  it  can  be 
resorted  to.  Again,  we  know  nothing  as  to  the 
lenyth  of  the  cord  which  attached  the  animals,  a 
consideration  which  is  obviously  of  much  import- 
ance in  the  question  at  issue,  for  as  jackals  are  gre- 
garious, the  couples  would  naturaUy  run  together 
if  we  allow  a  length  of  cord  of  two  or  three  yards, 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  the  terrified  animals 
would  endeavor  to  escape  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  captor,  and  make  the  best  of  their 
way  out  of  liis  sight.  Col.  H.  Smith's  explanation, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Kitto  (in  the  Pict.  Bill. 
in  Judg.  I.  c),  namely,  that  by  "tail  to  tail"  is  to  be 
understood  the  end  of  the  Ji rebraml  aiiached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  is  contradicted  by  tlie  imme- 
diate context,  where  it  is  said  that  Samson  "  put  a 
firebrand  in  the  midst  between  two  tails."  The 
translation  of  tlie  A.  V.  is  unquestionably  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  tlie  Hebrew,  and  has  the  author- 
ity of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  in  its  favor.  But  if 
the  above  remarks  are  deemed  inadequate  to  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  Samson's  exploit,  we  are  at 
liljerty  to  suppose  that  he  had  men  to  help  him, 
both  in  the  capture  of  the  jackals  and  in  the  use 
to  which  he  put  them,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  that  tlie  animals  were  all  caught  at,  and 
let  loose  from,  the  s'lme  place.  Some  might  have 
been  taken  hi  one  poitiou  jf  the  Philistines'  terri- 
tory and  some  iii  another,  and  let  loose  in  different 
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Cams  Si/riactis. 

parts  of  the  country.  This  view  would  obviate  the 
alleged  difficulty  alluded  to  above;  for  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  the  jackals  to  run  any  great  dis- 
tance in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of 
damage  to  the  crops:  150  different  centres,  so  to 
speak,  of  conflagration  throughout  the  country  of 
the  Philistines  must  have  burnt  up  nearly  all  their 
corn ;  and,  from  the  whole  context,  it  is  evident  that 
the  injury  done  was  one  of  almost  unlimited  extent." 
'With  respect  \o  the  jackals  and  foxes  of  Palestine, 


a  *  The  reader  will  find  interesting  informatioa  re- 
pecting  some  of  the  sonposed  difficulties  in  Samson's 
exploit  with  the  foxes,  in  Thomson's  LamJ  and  Book, 
li.  340,341.  Prof  Cassel  also  {Rir.hter  iind  Riit/i,  p. 
136,  in  Lange's  Bihftwerk)  brings  forward  from  the  his- 
tory of  other  ancient  chieftains  various  instances  of  a 
«gort  to  similar  modes  of  inflicting  irgury  on  enemies 
a  war.  U. 


there  is  no  doubt  that  the  common  jackal  of  the 
country  is  the  Cnnis  aureus,  which  may  be  heard 
every  night  in  the  villages.  Hemprich  and  IChieu- 
ijerg  (Sijntb.  Phys.  pt.  i.)  speak  of  a  vulpine  ani- 
mal, under  the  name  of  Canis  Sijrincus,  as  occur- 
ring in  Lebanon.  Col.  H.  Smith  has  figured  an 
animal  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  "  Syrian  fox  " 
or  Vulpes  thnleb,  or  taileb ;  but  we  have  been 
quite  unable  to  identify  the  animal  with  any  known 
species.^  The  Egyptian  Vuljies  Nilolicus  and  doubt/- 


Vulpes  NUotieus. 

less  the  common  fox  of  our  own  country  ( T'.  vuU 
(jarh)  are  Palestine  species.  Hasselquist  ( Trav. 
p.  184)  says  foxes  are  common  in  the  stony  country 
about  Bethlehem,  and  near  the  Convent  of  St. 
John,  where  about  vintage  time  they  destroy  all 
the  vines  unless  they  are  strictly  ^vatched.  That 
jackals  and  foxes  were  formerly  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  Palestine  is  evident  from  the  names 
of  places  derived  from  these  animals,  as  Hazar-Shual 
(Josh.  XV.  28),  Sha;il-bim  (Judg.  i.  35).     W.  H. 

FRANKINCENSE  (TOhb,  from  pb,  to 
be  white  :  Ai/Sai/os,  Ex.  xxx.  34,  &c.,  and  Matt.  ii. 
11;  \i0avwT6s,  1  Chr.  ix.  29;  Kev.  viii.  3,  N. 
T.),  a  vegetable  resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a 
bitter  taste,  used  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificial  fumi- 
gation (Ex.  xxx.  34-3G).  It  is  obtained  by  succes- 
sive incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the  arbor 
ihuris,  the  fii'st  of  which  yields   the  purest  and 

whitest  kind  (HST  7  :  \i^avov  Siacpavn,  or  ;co- 
6ap6v) ;  while  the  produce  of  the  after  incisions  is 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  as  it  becomes  old  loses  its 
whiteness  altogether.  The  Hebrews  imported  their 
frankincense  from  Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20), 
and  more  particularly  from  Saba;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  at  present  the  Arabian  Libanum,  or  Oli- 
banum,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  that  the 
finest  frankincense  imported  into  Turkey  comes 
through  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  Arabian  plant  may  possibly 
have  degenerated,  or  it  may  be  that  the  finest  kind 

6  The  late  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  used  to  make  draw 
ings  of  animals  from  all  sources,  such  as  monuments, 
books,  specimens,  &c. ;  but,  as  he  often  forgot  the 
sources,  it  is  difficult  in  several  instances  to  understand 
what  animal  he  intended.  Dr.  Gray  tells  us  that  h« 
was  unable  to  identify  many  of  the  horses  in  JanUlia'l 
Naturalist's  Library. 
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Iras  always  procured  from  India,  as  it  certainly  was 
in  tlie  time  of  Dioscorides.  Tlie  Aralts  call  the 
best  frankincense  cumlur,  witli  wliicli  compare  the 
Sanskrit  cuncluru,  an  odorous  gum  wiiicli  is  stated 
by  the  Hindu  medical  writers  to  he  the  produce  of 
a  tre<i  culled  Sallici  or  Sitl  li.  'I'liis  tree  i;rows  on 
the  nmuntiiins  of  India,  and  is  described  by  1  )r. 
Koxburgh,  wlio  calls  it  the  BusictlUa  strrul  t  (Asiit. 
lies.  ix.  377,  8vo  ed.). 

The  rosin  itself  is  well  known :  but  it  is  still  un- 
certain by  what  tree  it  is  produced.  Ancient  as 
well  as  modern  auth(jrs  vary  in  their  descrijjtions 
to  sucli  an  extent  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
consistent,  still  more  difficult  to  gain  a  botanical 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  is  described  by  Theo[)hrastus 
as  attaining  the  height  of  about  five  ells,  liaving 
many  brandies,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and  liark 
like  the  laurel;  but  at  the  siuiie  time  he  mentions 
another  description,  according  to  which  it  resembles 
the  7iuistick-tree,  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddisii  color 
(flist.  Plant,  ix.  4).  According  to  Diodorus  (v. 
41)  it  is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the  Kgyptian 
hawthorn,  with  gold-yellow  leaves  like  those  of  tlie 
wood.  The  difficulty  was  ratlier  increased  than 
otherwise  in  the  time  of  I'llny  by  the  importation 
of  some  shoots  of  the  tree  itself,  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  tertbintkus  (xii.  31).  Garcia  de 
Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with  a  leaf  like  that  of 
the  iiiastick:  he  distinguishes  two  kinds,  the  finer, 
growing  on  the  mountains,  the  otiier  dark,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality,  growing  on"  the  plains.  Char- 
din  says  that  the  frankincense  tree  on  the  mount- 
ains of  C'aramania  resenddes  a  large  pear-tree.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Forskiil,  and  Niebuhr  could 
learn  notliing  of  it  {Trtn:  p.  350).  \  more  def- 
inite notion  of  tlie  plant  might  possibly  be  obtained 
from  the  Tliuln  uccidtnlnlis,  the  American  nrbor 
vilce,  or  frankincense  tree.  Hut  at  any  rate  there 
can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  tree  which  produces  tlie 
Indian  frankincense,  and  which  in  all  probability 
supplied  Arabia  with  the  finer  kind  sup[K)sed  to  be 
indigenous  in  that  country,  is  the  Busicilliu  serrnta 
of  lioxburgh  {vkl.  supr.)\  or  Boimllia  thuri/'tni 
of  Colebrooke.  Its  claims  lu-lve  been  maintained 
by  Colebrooke  against  tlie  ./uiil/icriis  Lijcht  of  Lin- 
naeus, wliich  was  long  supitosed  to  be  the  true 
frankincense  tree.  Coiel>rooke  shows,  upon  the 
testimony  of  French  botanists,  that  this  tree,  whicli 
grows  in  the  south  of  France,  does  not  yield  the 
gum  in  question.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  what 
tree  produces  the  Arabian  vlUmuum:  I.amarck 
proposes  the  Amyi-ia  'j'ikaiknsis ;  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence. 

The  Indian  uli/iiitum,  or  frankincense,  is  im- 
ported in  chest-i  and  casks  from  Hombay,  as  a  reg- 
ular article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  rites 
of  the  Creek  and  lionian  churches;  and  its  only 
medical  a[)i)lic.ition  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in 
sick  rooms.  Tiie  vlibnnum,  or  frankincense  used 
by  tlie  .lews  in  tlie  Temple  service,  is  not  to  l)e  con- 
founded widi  tlie  frankincense  of  commerce,  wiiidi 
IS  a  spontaneous  exudation  of  tlie  Pinus  abiig,  or 
Norway  spruce  fir.  and  resembles,  in  its  nature  and 
uses,  tlie  IJurgundy  pitch  which  is  obtained  from 
the  same  tree. 

I'Vom  (Jant.  iv.  14,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
'rankincen.se  tree  grew  in  1'ale.stine,  and  especially 
•n  Mount  Lebanon.  The  connection  l)etween  the 
iiam&s,  however,  goes  for  nothing  (I^lwnah,  I^ba- 
non);  the  word  may  be  used  for  aromatic  plants 
gouernlly  (Ccsen.  At-x.);  and  the  rhetorical  flour- 
khfii  of  ITorus  {KjAt.  iii.  0,  "thuria  silvas")  and 
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.\usonius  ^Monosi/l.  p.  110)  are  of  little  avni 
against  the  fact  that  the  tree  Ls  not  at  preaen 
found  in  I'ldestine  (Cels.  Hierob.  i.  p.  231  ff. 
Kosenm.  AlUitlittinsk.  iv.  153  AT.).  T.  li.  15. 

*  FRAN  KLY  (said  of  the  creditor's  niamier  o< 
discharging  his  debtors,  Luke  vii.  42)  formerly  me;inl 
freely,  generously.  The  Creek  is  e)(apicraro,  i-  « 
made  (i  i/ift  of  the  debt  to  those  who  owed  it.    H. 

*  FRAY  (Deut.  xxviii.  2«;  jer.  vii.  33;  Zech. 
i.  2i)  means  '•  attVii^ht,"  "  territy.''  It  was  common 
when  our  version  was  made,  but  is  now  a  provin- 
cialism. 11. 

*  FREEDOM,  Acts  xxii.  28.    [Citizknship.] 

*  FRET  (i-ev.  xiii.  55)  is  apparently  a  noun 
(not  a  participle)  denoting  the  plague-spot  hi  a  lep- 
rous garment.  It  translates  jHrin?!,  literally  a 
lioUow  spot,  here  one  that  has  eaten  into  the  text- 
ure of  the  cloth.  It  is  from  the  Anglo-SaxonyVc/un, 
"to  devour,'  kindred  withy'ct-0(/"«,  "to  rub."    11. 

*  FRINGES.    [Dkkss;  Hkm  of  Cakmext.] 
FROG  (V!!~'??,   tzephnrde'n  [mnvsli-leaper 

Cesen.,  but  Dietrich  h.os  other  conjectures] :  8d- 
Tpaxos-  rnn't),  the  animal  selected  by  Cod  sis  an 
instrument  for  huniljling  the  pride  of  I'haraoh  (Kx. 
viii.  2-14;  I's.  Ixxviii.  45.  cv.  30;  Wisd.  xix.  10); 
frogs  came  in  [irodigious  numbers  from  tlie  canals, 
the  rivers,  and  the  niarslies,  they  filled  the  houses, 
and  even  entered  the  ovens  and  kneading  troughs; 
wlien  at  the  command  of  Moses  the  frogs  died,  the 
people  gathered  them  in  heaps,  and  "  the  land 
stank"  from  tlie  corruption  of  the  bodies.  Tliere 
can  lie  no  doubt  that  tlie  whole  trans.actioii  wa* 
miraculous;  frogs,  it  is  true,  if  allowed  to  increase, 
can  exsily  be  imagined  to  occur  in  such  multitudes 
as  marked  the  second  plague  of  Fjjypt;  indeed 
similar  plagues  are  on  record  as  having  occurred  in 
various  places,  as  at  I'a'onia  and  Dardania,  where 
frogs  suddenly  a|)peared  in  such  "Mmbers  :is  to 
cause  the  inhaliitants  to  leave  that  region  (see 
Eustathius  on  Hoin.  //.  i.,  and  other  quotations 
cited  by  Bochart.  Iliiniz.  iii.  575);  but  that  the 
transaction  was  miraculous  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

(1.)  The  time  of  the  occurrence  w.as  in  spring, 
when  frogs  would  be  in  their  tadpole  state,  or  at 
any  rate  not  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them 
to  go  far  from  the  water.  (2.)  The  frogs  would 
not  naturally  have  died,  in  such  prodigious  nuniben 
as  is  recorded,  in  a  single  day. 

It  is  stated  (Lx.  viii.  7)  that  the  F.gyptian  "ma- 
gicians brou!.dit  up  frogs."  Some  writei-s  have  de- 
nied tliat  they  eoulil  have  had  any  such  power,  and 
think  that  they  must  have  practiced  some  deceit 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  they  may  luave 
been  permitted  by  (iod  to  incre;ise  the  plagues,  they 
wei-e  (piite  unable  to  remove  them. 

Amongst  the  IC^yptians  the  frog  was  considered 
a  symbol  of  an  imperfect  man,  ami  was  suppose<l  to 
be  generated  fnim  the  slime  of  the  river —  ik  t^s 
ToC  iroTauov  i\vos  (see  llorapollo,  i.  2t;).  A  fi-og 
sitting  upon  a  lotus  (.Wliiinbiiiin)  w.is  also  regarded 
by  the  ancient  F-gyptians  as  symbolical  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Nile  to  its  bed  after  the  inundations. 
Hence  the  liiiyptian  worrl  f/lmir,  which  was  used 
to  denote  the  Nile  )l(itrtii(liii(/,  was  also,  with  th« 
slight  chaiuie  of  the  first  letter  into  an  nspirata, 
Clinir,  the  name  of  a  frog  (Jablonski,  Puntk. 
yf>/)//)/.  iv.  1,  §  0). 

The  only  known  species  of  frog  which  occxm  ai 
present  in  Kgypt  is  the  Rmia  itcukntu,  of  wliicl 
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two  varietifs  are  described  wliich  differ  from  Spal- 
lanzaiii's  species  in  some  slight  peculiarities  {De- 
•iciipt.  de  l'E(/ijj)te,  Hist.  Xntur.  torn.  i.  p.  181, 
161.  ed.)-  The  Rtiui  escuknta,  the  well-known 
edible  fi'o<;  of  the  Continent,  which  occurs  also  in 
some  I'jcalities  in  Enijlanrl,  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  lieing  found  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  AiVica, 
and  Europe.  How  the  Ji.  punct'tta  {Ptloclijtes)  came 
to  be  described  as  an  Egj[)tian  species  we  cannot 
say,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  species  is  not  found 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  none  but 
the  Ji.  escuknta  does  occur  in  that  country.  We 
are  able  to  state  that  Dr.  A.  Giinther  of  the  British 
Museum  confirms  this  statement.  A  species  of 
tree-frog  {IIijli)  occurs  ui  Egypt;  but  with  this 
genus  we  have  nothing  to  do.  W.  H. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  Hebrew 
vvriters  speak  of  frogs  as  existing  in  Palestine 
(though  referrmg  to  those  in  Egypt,  as  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  45,  cv.  30);  and  yet  the  marshes,  pools, 
and  tanks  there  abound  with  them,  and  the  trav- 
eller in  the  spring  months  hears  their  croakuig  in- 
cessantly from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
The  crater  known  as  Birket  er-Ram  (the  Phiala  of 
Josephus),  not  far  from  the  ancient  Cffisarea  Philippi 
(Baidus),  is  a  noted  haunt  of  these  animals.  "  On 
every  stone,  and  along  the  edge  they  sat  in  serried 
ranks,  bolting  into  the  water  before  us  as  we 
stepped,  while  hundreds  of  water-snakes  wriggled 
from  under  them,  but  not  a  stork  or  a  heron  to 
rule  them''  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  5'JO,  2d 
ed.).  "  I.^rge  parts  of  its  surface  (Phiala)  are  cov- 
ered with  a  sort  of  sea-weed,  and  upon  it,  and  all 
around  the  margin, 

'Ttiesc  loud-pipiug  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring.' 
It  seems  to  be  the  very  metropolis  of  frogdom  " 
(Thomson,  L'uul  and  Book,  i.  3G8).  H. 

FRONTLETS,  or  PHYLACTERIES 
(n'lDtp'llO,  Ex.  xiii.  16;  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18;  the 
only  three  passages  of  the  0.  T.  in  which  the  word 
occurs;  l^XX.  acaAeuTa;  N.  T.  <pv\aKTripia, 
Matt,  xxiii.  5 ;  the  modern  Jews  called  them  Te~ 

phillin,  ]"'yQi^,  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  T<din.  s.  v.).  These  "frontlets"  or 
"  phylacteries  "  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  passages  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii. 
2-10,  11-17;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-22)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  were  then  rolled  up 
bi  a  case  of  black  calf-skin,  which  was  attached  to 
a  stifFer  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  finger 
jroad,  and  one  and  a  half  cubits  long.  "  They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  of 
the  left  arm,  and  after 
the  thong  had  made  a 
little  knot  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  •,  it  was 
wound  about  the  arm 
in  a  spiral  line,  which 
ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger."  This 
was  called  "  the  Teph'd- 
Inh  on  the  arm,"  and 
the  leather  case  contained 
only  one  cell,  the  pas- 
sages being  written  on  a 
single  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  thin  lines 
ruled  between  (Godwyn, 
.ll'jsi's  (tnd  A'tron,  bk.  i. 
ftODtlets  or  Phj  laoteries.    ch.  x.).     Those   *oru  on 
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the  foreheivd  were  written  on  four  strips  of  pa:ch 
ment  (which  might  not  be  of  any  hide  except  cow 
hide,    Nork,   Brum,   und  Rabb.    p.    211  ;     comp 
Hesych.  s.  v.  'S.kvtIkt)  i-niKovpia),  and  put  into  foui 
little  cells  within  a  square  case,  on  wliich  the  lettei 

W  was  written ;  the  three  points  of  the  tC  being 
"  an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  Fathers,  Jeho\  ah  our 
Lord  Jehovah  "  {Zohar,  fol.  54,  col.  2).  The  square 

had  two  thongs  (m27^^~l),  on  which  HebreiV 
letters  were  inscribed ;  these  were  passed  round  the 
head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  T 
passed  over  the  breast.  This  phylactery  was  called 
"the  TtphUlidi  on  the  head,"  and  was  worn  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  ^Modena,  Cerononiei 
of  the  Jews,  i.  11,  n.  4;  Calmet,  s.  v.  Phylactery  ; 
Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  p.  656). 

The  derivation  of  md^IlD  is  uncertain.     Ge- 

senius  derives  it  by  contraction  from  mDtSStS 
•'  T  :  T 

( Thes.  p.  548).    The  Rabbinic  name  ^  vSJ^H  comai 

from  rivpl^,  "a  prayer,"  because  they  were  worn 
during  prayer,  and  were  supposed  to  typify  ♦lie  sin- 
cerity of  the  worshipper;  hence  they  were  bound 
on  the  left  wrist  (Gem.  Eruvin,  95,  2;  Otho,  /.  c. ; 
Buxt.  Lex.  Taliii.  s.  v.).  In  Jlatt.  xxiii.  5,  only, 
they  are  called  (puKaKTTjpia,  either  because  they 
tended  to  promote  observance  of  the  Law  (aet  yuvr)- 
fi7)v  ^X*"'  '"■"I'  06o5,  Just.  Mart.  Did.  c.  Tryph. 
p.  205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders 
the  word  by  Denkzettel) ;  or  from  the  use  of  them 
as  amulets  (Lat.  Prmbii,  Gk.  irfpiaTrra,  Grotius  nd 
Matt,  xxiii.  5).  ^vXaKTrjpiov  is  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  an  amulet  (Plut.  ii.  378,  B,  where  <^i;\. 
^  the  Roman  Btdta),  and  is  used  apparently  with 
this  meaning  by  a  Greek  translator,  Ez.  xiii.  18, 

for  nii'nD3,  cushions  (RosenmiiUer,  Schol.  ad  loc. 
cit. ;  Schleusner,  Z-ex.  in  N.  T.).  That  phylacteries 
loere  used  as  amulets  is  certain,  and  was  very  nat- 
ural (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3;  Bartolocc.  Bibl.  Rab. 
i.  576  ;  Winer,  s.  w.  Amulete,  Phylakterien). 
Jerome  (on  JMatt.  xxiii.  5)  says  they  were  thus 
used  in  his  day  by  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
Indians,' and  condennis  certain  Christian  "mulier- 
cuke  "  for  similarly  using  the  gospels  ("  parvula 
evangelia,"  $i0\ia  fjLiKpd,  Chrys.)  as  iripiafxixaTa, 
especially  the  Proem  to  St.  John  (comp.  Chrysost. 
Hoin.  in  Matt.  73).  The  Koran  and  other  sacred 
books  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose  to  this  day 
(Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  8,  p.  301,  de  Nuinmia 
Orient,  xvii.  ff. ;  "  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Hhe- 
gabs  is  a  Mooshaf,  or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Lane, 
.)fod.  Egypt,  i.  338).  Scaliger  even  supposes  that 
phylacteries  were  designed  to  supersede  those  amu- 
lets, the  use  of  which  had  been  already  learnt  by 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  [Amulets.]  There  was 
a  spurious  book  called  Phylnct.  Anf/elorum,  where 
Pope  Gelasius  evidently  understood  the  word  to 
mean  "amulets,"  for  he  remarks  that  Ph\lacteria 
ouglit  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  devils.  In  this  sense 
they  were  expressly  forbidden  by  Pope  Gregory 
("  Si  quis  .  .  .  phylacteriis  usus  fuerit,  anathema 
sit,"  Sixt.  Senensis,  Bibl.  Sanct.  p.  92;  comp. 
Can.  36,  Concil.  Laod.). 

The  LXX.  rendering  affaAeuro  (Aquil.  aTivair 
ra)  must  allude  to  their  being  tightly  bouiul  on  th< 
forehead  and  wrist  during  prayer.  Petit  (  Var. 
Lecll.  ii.  3)  would  read  a(dKevTa  (h.  e.  appema 
ai5o7a    4ir\    cnoipoinj?    Schleusner,    Then.   8.   t. 
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iura\.'h,  but  he  is  amply  refuted  by  Spencer  (de 
Lti/t/.  lilt.  iv.  i,  p.  1210)  mid  Witsiiis  {A''.ij>ji)t. 
ii.  !t,  §  11).  Jerome  calls  tlieiii  I'ittnciolu  (al. 
i'lct'it.),  a  name  which  tolerably  expresses  their 
puriKJse  (Forcelliiii,  Lex.  a.  v.). 

The  expression  "  they  make  broad  their  piiy- 
lacteries "  (irXaTuyouai  Ta  <pv\.  avTuv,  Matt, 
luiii.  5)  refers  not  so  niiich  U)  tlie  phylactery  itself, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed  breadth, 

as  to  the  case  (n!i^!i|";)  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees  (among  their  other 
pretentious  customs,  Mark  vii.  3,  4;  Luke  v.  33, 
&c.)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could  (Keland, 
Aiiliq.  ii.  9,   15).     Misled   probably  by  the  term 

irKaTvvnvffi,  and  by  the  mention  of  the  il^**^, 
or  fringe  (Num.  xv.  38,  KKwcrfxa  iiaKivOivov  tVl  ra 
KpdffirfSa  Twv  irTfpvyiwv,  LXX.),  in  connection 
with  them,  I'-piphanius  says  that  they  were  jrAaTsa 
aiifxara  irop^vpas ,  like  tlie  lloman  laticlnvt^ur  the 
stripes  on  a  l)aliii:itii;  (to  5€  fftifiara  rrji  iropefiv- 
pas  <pu\aKTT)pia  eiwdacriv  oi  riKpi^wfjih'oi  fXfTO- 
vona(fiy,  c.  Iher.  i.  33;  .Sixt.  Sen.  /.  c).  He  says 
that  tliese  purple  stripes  were  worn  by  the  Phari- 
sees with  frin^^es,  and  four  pomegranates,  that  no 
one  might  touch  i!ie;r.,  and  hence  he  derives  their 
name  (Ueland,  AnI.  ii.  9,  15).  But  that  this  is  an 
error  is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  {liltnch.  TnhcBr. 
viii.  GO  n. ).  It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  wore 
them  always,  whereas  the  common  people  only  used 
them  at  prayers,  because  they  were  considered  to 

be  even  holier  than  the  ^^"^V?  ^^  golden  plate,  on 
the  priest's  tiara  (I'^x.  xxviii.  3G)  since  that  had  the 
sacred  name  once  engr.aved,  but  in  each  of  the 
Tej)/iillin  the  tetragrannnaton  recurred  twenty- 
three  times  (('arpzov,  A/i/>.  Crilic.  11)0).  Again, 
tht  I'harisees  wore  the  TtpliUldb  al>ove  the  c-iijcw, 
but  the  Siulducees  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  ((iod- 
wyn,  /.  c. ).  The  modern  .lews  only  wear  them  at 
morning  pra3ers,  and  sometimes  at  noon  (I.eo  of 
Modena,  /.  c. ). 

In  our  lx)rd"s  time  they  were  worn  by  all  .Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  sla\es.  Boys, 
when  (at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they 

l)ecame  m^Q  "^33  (sons  of  the  commandments), 
were  bound  to  wear  them  {Bnb'i  Bcrnc.  fol.  22,  1, 
in  Glossa),  and  therefore  they  may  have  been  used 
even  by  our  Ixird,  as  he  merely  discountenanced 
their  iihuse.  'l"he  suggestion  was  made  by  Scaliger 
(/.  c),  and  led  to  a  somewhat  idle  controversy. 
Lightfoot  {Ihr.  Iltbr.  ml  MnU.  xxiii.  5)  and  Otlio 
{Lix.  llah.  p.  G5(j)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  ("arp- 
zov  (/.  c.)  anil  others  strongly  deny  it,  from  a  l)elief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  from  an 
error. 

The  Karaites  explained  Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9, 
ic,  as  a  fujunilicif  command  to  remeinl)er  the  law 
(lieland,  Antl'/.  p-  132),  as  is  certainly  the  case  in 
similar  pxssanes  (Prov.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii.  3;  Cant, 
viii.  G,  Ac).  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  scope 
of  these  injunctions  favors  the  Karaite  interpreta- 
tion, and  in  Ex.  xiii.  9  the  word  is  not  mDt2"1I2, 

but  ]"^^3|  "a  memorial"  (Gcrhardus  on  Deut.  vi. 

^;  I'xl/.anhH  on  /hnicolli,  i.  209;  Heidanus,  de 
Orifj    Krrcrit,  viii.    B.  G;   Schi  ttgen,  //or.  //ebr. 

'.  1!)9;  Rosenniiillcr,  nd  Inc.  ;  llengstcnberg.  Pent. 
,  458).  <  'oiisi<lering  Ux)  the  nature  of  tiie  pxssages 
nacrilied  on  the  phylactcrifts  {hy  no  mtniiit  tlie  most 
uportaut  iu  the  I'entateuch  —  for  the  Fathers  are 
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mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Decalogue  was  used 
in  this  way,  Jer.  /.  c. ;  Chrysost.  /.  c.  ;  Iheophyl. 
(id  Mali,  xxiii.  5),  and  the  fact  that  we  have  itc 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  before  the  exile  (during 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  leai-nt  the  practic* 
of  wearing  them  from  the  Babylonians),  we  havt 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (l>eut.  n. 
8;  Kx.  xiii.  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  Law.  But 
the  figurative  language  in  which  this  duty  was 
urged  upon  them  was  mistaken  for  a  literal  com- 
mand. An  additional  argument  against  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerous 
abuse  to  which  it  was  innnediately  liable.  Indeed 
such  an  observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  in- 
tention of  it,  by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony 
for  an  inward  remembrance.  AVe  have  a  s|)ecimen 
of  tills  in  the  curious  literalism  of  Kimchi's  com 
meiit  on  Ps.  i.  2.  Starting  the  objection  that  it  ig 
impossible  to  meditate  in  God's  law  day  and  night, 
because  of  sleep,  domestic  cares,  &c.,  he  answers 
that  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to 
wear  Ttpliillin! 

In  .spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  (Dud.  c. 
Tiyph.  1.  c.),  C'hrysostom,  Luthymius,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  many  moderns  (Baunigarten,  Cmnm.  i. 
479;  Winer,  s.  v.  Pliylakt.)  prefer  the  literal  mean- 
ing. It  rests  therefore  with  them  to  account  for 
the  entire  absence  of  all  allusion  to  phylacteries  in 
the  0.  T.     The  passages  in  Proverbs  (r.  supra) 

contain  no  such  reference,  and  in  Ez.  xxiv.  17  "li^Q 
means  not  a  phylactery  (as  Jarchi  says),  but  a  tur- 
ban.    [Cuowxs.]     (Gcscn.  Thts.  p.  1089.) 

The  Ilabbis  have  many  rules  about  their  use. 
They  were  not  worn  on  Sabbaths  or  other  sacred 
ua3s,  because  those  days  were  themselves  a  sign  or 

pledge  (n^M),  and  reiiuired  no  further  memorial 
{Zolmr,  fol.  23G;  Belaud,  /.  c).  They  must  be 
lead  standing  in  the  morning  (when  blue  can  lie 
distn;gui.shed  from  green),  but  in  the  evening  (at 
sunset)  they  might  be  read  sitting.  In  times  of 
persecution  a  red  thread  was  worn  instead  (Mun- 
ster,  de  prcrc.  oj/iriii. ;  comp.  Josh.  ii.  18).  Both 
hands  were  to  be  used,  if  [wssible,  in  writing  them. 
The  leather  must  have  no  hole  in  it.  A  single  blot 
did  not  signify  if  an  uneducated  boy  could  read  the 
word.     At  the  top  of  the  parchment  no  more  room 

must  be  left  than  would  suffice  for  the  letter    /, 

but  at  the  bottom  there  might  be  room  even  for  p 

or  X  A  man,  when  wearing  the  Tep/iillin,  must 
not  approach  within  four  ouiiits  of  a  cemetery 
(Sixt.  Senensis,  /.  c).  He  who  has  a  taste  for 
further  frivolities  (which  yet  are  deeply  interesting 
as  illustrative  of  a  jiriestly  superstition)  may  find 
them  in  Lightfoot  {//or.  //ih.  ad  loc.),  Schi  ttgen, 
Otho  {Lex.  liiib.  s.  v.),  and  in  the  Mishna  —  esj)e- 
cially  in  the  treatise  calle<l  /iofli  //n.olinnn/i. 

The  Balibis  even  dei-larcd  that  (Jod  wore  them, 
arguing  from  Is.  Ixii.  8;  I'cut.  xxxiii.  2;  Is.  xlix. 
IG.  i'erhaps  this  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate 
their  use;  or  it  may  have  had  some  mystic  U'.eaii- 
ing  {Zolinr,  pt.  ii.  fol.  2;  C'arpzov,  /.  c). 

Josephus  gives  their  gcnend  significuice  (Ant. 
iv.  8,  §  13,  oiy  TTfpiPKfirroi'  tffaj  wavrax'iSf*'  Ti 
ir*pl  aiiTovi  irp66vixov  rov  @(oii).  They  were  sup- 
pose<l  to  save  frmn  the  Uevil  (  Targ.  nd  Cant.  viii.  3) 
and  fnmi  sin  (llottinger,  ./t/r.  //ibr.  Le<i.  xx.  29), 
and  they  were  uso<l  for  oaths;  but  the  Ilabbis  dis 
approve<l  the  a{)plication  of  them  to  jhami  wuund^ 
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sc  loll  children  to  sleep  (i  1.  Le(j.  253;  Maimon 
ie  Idol.  a.).  He  who  wore  them  was  supposed  to 
prolon<T  his  days  (Is.  xxxviii.  IG),  but  he  who  did 
aot,  was  diioined  to  perdition,  since  he  thereby  broke 
eight  affirmative  precepts  (Maimon.  Tephil.  iv.  2G). 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Kev.  xiii. 
16,  xiv.  1,  see  Fonh:itE.\D. 

Besides  the  authors  already  quoted  (Sixt.  Senen- 
sis,  Relaud,  Otho,  Lightfoot,  Schiittgen,  Carpzov, 
Hottuiger,  Godwyn,  Kosenmuller,  etc.),  see  the 
following,  to  whom  they  refer:  JIaimonides,  Tt- 
phillin  ;  Wagenseil /n  So<a,  cap.  ii.  pp.  397—418; 
Surenhusius,  Mishna,  ad  Tract.  Beracoth,  pp.  8, 
9;  Beck,  de  Judmvum  Ligamentis  precntivis,  and 
de  Usu  Plnjlnct.  (1079);  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Jui/s, 
liv.  vi.  cli.  xviiri. ;  Braunius,  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  p.  7 
ff. ;  Buxtorf,  Synatj.  Jiul.  p.  170  fF. ;  Ugolini,  Thes. 
lom.  xxi.,  de  Um  Phijlact.  There  is  in  this  latter 
work  much  further  information,  but  we  have  in- 
serted all  tliat  seemed  interesting.         F.  W.  F. 

*  FROST.     [Palestine,  47.] 

*FUEL.    [Co.vl;  Dung;  Oven;  Thorns.] 

FULLER  (023,  from  023,  tread,  Ge.sen. 
p  657:  yva<p6vs'  full").     The  trade  of  the  full- 
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Egyptian  Fuller. 

ers,  so  far  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears 
to  have  consisted  cliiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  use  of  white  garments,  and 
also  the  feeling  respecting  their  use  for  festal  and 
religious  purposes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages  :  Eccl.  ix.  8;  Dan.  vii.  9;  Is. 
Ixiv.  6;  Zech.  iii.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  vi.  14;  1  Chr.  xv. 
27;  Mark  ix.  3;  Rev.  iv.  4,  vi.  11,  vii.  9;  Jlishna, 
Tnanitli,  iv.  8 ;  see  also  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2,  237 ;  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  79  ;  Claudian,  de  Laud.  Stil.  iii.  289. 
This  branch  of  the  trade  was  perhaps  exercised 
by  other  persons  than  those  who  carded  the  wool 
and  smoothed  the  cloth  when  woven  (Mishna,  Biva 
Icina,  i.  X.  10).  In  appljing  the  marks  used  to 
distinguish  cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fullers  were 
desired  to  be  carefiU  to  avoid  the  mixtures  forbidden 
by  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  Mishna, 
Massec.  Cllaim,  ix.  10). 

The  process  of  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
garments  with  the  feet  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance  answering 
the  purpose  of  soap  had  been  dissolved   (Gesen. 

Thes.  p.  1261,  75"^  ;  Beckmann,  Hist,  nf  fm-enr 
tions,  ii.  94,  95,  Bohn).  The  substances  used  for 
khis  purpose  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 

"ins,  nitre,  plrpov,  nitrum  (Gesen.  p.  930;  Prov. 

«!▼.    20;   Jer.  ii.  22),  and    H^nS,  soap,    tpoio, 


herba  fullonum.,  herbi  borith  (Gesen.  p.  246;  Mai. 
iii.  2).  Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  and 
vegetable  alkali  was  also  obtained  there  from  the 
ashes  of  certain  plants,  probably  Sidaola  kali  ((Jo- 
sen,  p.  246;  Plin.  xxxi.  10,  46;  Hasselquist,  p.  275; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  214).  The  juice  also  of  some 
saponaceous  plant,  perhaps  Gypsaphila  struthium, 
or  Saponaria  officinalis,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  water  for  tlie  like  purpose,  and  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  representing  tiie  soap  of  Scripture. 
Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as  being  em- 
ployed in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess, as  urine  and  chalk,  Creta  cimolia,  and  bean- 
water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water  (Mishna, 
Shabb.  ix.  5;  Niddah,  ix.  6).  Urine,  both  of  men 
and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Rome 
for  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  xxxviii.  6,  8;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  484;  iMart.  ix.  93;  Plautus,  Asin.  v.  2,  57), 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in  the  full- 
er's trade  at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested  the 
coarse  taunt  of  Rabshakeh,  during  his  interview 
with  the  deputies  of  Hezekiah  in  tlie  highway  of 
the  Fuller's  Field  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  but  Schijttgen 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  made  use  of 
it  in  fulling  {Antiq.  full.  §  9).  The 
process  of  whitening  garments  was 
performed  by  rubbing  into  them 
chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Crela 
cimolia  (Cimolite)  was  probably  the 
earth  most  frequently  used.  The 
whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  white  potter's  clay  or 
marl,  with  which  the  poor  at  Rome 
rubbed  their  clothes  on  festival  days 
to  make  them  appear  brighter  (Plin. 
xxxi.  10,  §  118,  xxxv.  17).  Sulphur, 
■which  was  used  at  Rome  for  dis- 
charging positive  color,  was  abim- 
dant  in  some  parts  of  Palestine,  bu< 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it 
was  used  in  the  fuller's  trade. 

The  trade  of  the  fullers,  as  causing  offensivf 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  spare  for  drying 
clothes,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  at  .leru- 
salem  outside  the  city,  and  from  them  a  field,  a 
monument,  and  also  a  spring  (En-rogel),  to  have 
derived  their  names  (Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inv.  ii 
92,  106,  Bohn ;  Did.  of  Antiq.  art.  Fullo  ;  Winer, 
s.  V.  Walker ;  Wilkinson,  abridgm.  ii.  106 ;  Saal- 
schiJtz,  i.  3,  14,  32,  ii.  14,  6;  Schilttsen,  Aniiq. 
fulhnice).     [Handicraft.]  H.  W.  P. 

FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE  (DD'IS  Hl^  : 
6  ayph?  rov  'yva<p(u>s,  or  Kva<pe(i3S'  ac/erful'onis), 
a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xviii.  17;  Is.  xxxn. 
2,  vii.  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a  person  speak- 
ing from  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (2  K.  xviii. 
17,  26).  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  these 
passages,    as   giving   its   name  to  a    "  highway " 

(nv;PXi  =  an    embanked  road,  Gesen.    Thes.  y 

957  b),  "in"  (3)  or  "on"  (b^,  A.  V.  "in"), 
which  highway  was  the  "  conduit  of  the  upper 
pool."  The  "end"  (n!^f7)  of  the  conduit,  Avhat- 
ever  that  was,  appears  to  have  been  close  to  the 
road  (Is.  vii.  3).  One  resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jeru- 
salem would  seem  to  have  been  below  the  city  on 
the  southeast  side  [En-rogel].  But  Rabshakeh 
and  his  "great  host"  can  hardly  have  approachea 
in  that  direction.     They  must  have  come  from  the 
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north  —  the  only  accessible  side  for  any  body  of 
people  —  as  is  certainly  indicated  l)y  the  route  traced 
ill  Is.  X.  '28-.J2  ftiinKAii];  and  tlie  Fuller's  Field 
was  therefore,  to  jiidj^e  from  this  circumstance,  on 
the  table-land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city. 
The  "  [tool  "  and  the  "  conduit  "  would  he  sufficient 
rea.sons  for  the  presence  of  the  fullers.  Hut  on  the 
other  hand,  Kubshakeh  and  his  companions  may 
have  left  the  army  and  advanced  along  the  east 
side  of  Mount  Moriah  to  F.n-roi^el,  to  a  convenient 
place  under  the  Temple  walls  for  speaking. 

In  considerin<;  the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Seidell,  •'  field,"  is  a  term 
almost  in\ariably  confined  to  cultivated  arable  land, 
as  opixised  to  unreclaimed  ground.   [Jeuusalem.] 

G. 

*  Others  find  this  "field"  on  the  west  of 
Jerusalem,  near  the  pool  usually  marked  on  the 
maps  as  "upper  Gihon  "  {Birket  el- Mamillah). 
The  field  took  its  name  doubtless  from  the  fact 
that  the  fullers  spread  the  garments  cleansed  by 
them  on  the  ground  there  to  dry.  This  pool  is 
used  now  for  that  purpose,  and  tlie  adjacent  ground 
may  be  seen  covered  with  -whitening  gannents. 
(See  Itobinson  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  iii.  G4G  f.)  Williams 
(f/uly  L'ily,  i.  Suppl.  p.  122)  places  the  Fuller's 
Field  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  chiefly  because 
Josephus  {B.  ./.  V.  4,  §  2)  speaks  of  a  "fuller's 
monument "  there  {yvatpfcoi  nvrj/xa)-  On  that 
side  of  the  city  the  field  and  the  place  of  washing 
could  not  well  have  been  near  each  other,  unless 
the  nature  of  the  ground  has  very  much  changed. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  a  fuller's  monument,"  probably 
a  tomb,  would  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  "fuller's  field."  (.See  ^chnhx,. J ervs'ilem,  eine 
Vorlctunif/,  pp.  51 ,  84. )  The  difierent  opinions  show 
how  imperfectly  the  minute  topography  of  the 
ancient  city  is  yet  known.  II. 

FUNERALS.     [Huhial.] 

FURLONG.     [Mkasukks.] 

FURNACE.  Various  kinds  of  furnaces  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  "TlSri  is  so  translated 
In  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxxi.  9;  Neh.  iii. 
11,  xii.  ;i8.  (ienerally  the  word  apphes  to  the 
baker's  oven,  which  is  described  under  Bheao, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  "  tower  of  the 
furnaces"  in  Neh.  should  be  rendered  "tower  of 
the  ovens."     In  Gen.  xv.  and  Is.  xx.ti.  it  is  used 

111  a  more  general  sense.  (2.)  ^U^SS,  a  smelting 
or  calcining  furnace  (Gen.  xix.  28;  F,x.  ix.  8,  10, 
xix.  18),  esfjecially  a  lime-kiln,  the  use  of  which 
was  evidently  well   known    to    the    Hebrews    (Is. 

xxxiii.  12;  Am.  ii.  1).  (3.)  "1^3,  a  refining 
funiacc  (I'rov.  xvii.  '.i,  xxvii.  21;  Ez.  xxii.  18  ff.), 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  state  of  trial  (Oeut.  iv. 
20:  1  K.  viii!  .'jl;  Is.  xlviii.  10;  .ler.  xi.  4).  The 
form  of  it  wxs  probably  similar  to  tlie  one  used  in 
ICgypt,  which  is  figured  below.  [The  word  trans- 
lated "ftirnace"  (A.  V.)  in  Ps.  xii.  6  (7),  Vb^, 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  is  of  tmceitain  sig- 
nification, (ieseiiius  inclines  to  the  sense  '•  work- 
«hoj)";  Fiirst  and  others  understand   it  to  mean 

'  crucible."  —  A.]  (4  )  l^DS,  a  large  furnace 
miilt  like  a  briok-kiln,  with  an  opening  at  the  top 
to  ca.st  ill  the  niaferial-t  (Dan.  iii.  22,  2.)),  and  a 
loor  at  the  ground  by  which  the  metal  might  be 
•xtnvcted  (ver.  20).  The  lioman  foninr,  as  repre- 
wiited  in  fHct.  of  Ant.  p.  540,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
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Persian  attun.     The    Persians  were   in  the  halK 
of  using  the  furnace  as  a  means  of  inflicting  capitui 


Furnace.  —  An  Egyptian  blowing  the  fire  for  melting 
gold.     (Wilkinson.) 

punishment  (Dan.  I.  c. ;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  2  Mace.  vii. 
5;  Hos.  vii.  7).  A  parallel  case  is  mentioned  by 
Chardin  (  Vwj'iye  en  I'eise,  iv.  270).  two  ovens 
having  been  kept  ready  heated  for  a  whole  month 
to  throw  in  any  corn-dealers  who  raised  the  price 
of  corn.  (5.)  The  potter's  furnace  (Kcclus.  xxvii. 
5  ;  xxxviii.  30),  which  resembles  a  cliimney  in 
shape,  and  was  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  as  rep- 
resented   below.     (6.)    The   blacksmith's   furnace 


The  Egyptian  Potter's  Furnace.     (Wilkinson.) 

(Kcclus.  xxxviii.  28).  The  Greek  kol/xivos,  which 
is  applied  to  the  two  latter,  also  describes  the  cal- 
cining furnace  (Xeii.  IVc/if/.  iv.  4'J).  It  is  meta- 
phorically used  in  the  N.  T.  in  this  sense  (l.'ev.  i. 
15,  ix.  2),  and  in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  with  an  especial 
reference  to  Dan.  iii.  0.  W.   L.   B. 

*  FURNITURE,  formerly  =  "  equipment," 
."accoutrements  "  (see  HMe  Wcrd-Htmk),  is  so  used 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  34.  Hachcl  put  the  "teraphim" 
(which  see)  or  "images"  in  tlie  "camel's  furni- 
ture," in  order  to  conceal  them  from  l.aban.  who 
was  searching  for  them  in  her  tent.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  this  should  lie  understood.  Thomson 
thinks  that  she  placed  them  under  the  padding  of 
the  riding-saddle,  where,  as  he  mentions,  the  Aial'S 
at  present  often  secrete  stolen  coods  (l.awl  nvil 
fiook;  ii.  24).  Carjiets  were  frequently  sjiread  over 
the  saddle  on  whicli  women  rode,  and  these  could 
have  been  thrown  over  the  idols,  .so  as  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  seat  and  of  concealment.  Kiito 
(fii/i't-  /lliiKlr.  i.  301,  Amor,  ed.)  suggests  that  the 
convexity  of  the  pack  saddle  may  have  fornieii  a  pwd 
liidinc  place  for  the  imajics.  It  is  altogether  Ipso 
prolialile  that  the  "furniture"  was  the  palanqui" 
or  litter  swims  across  the  camel's  back,  with  ajmn- 
meufs  on  both  sides,  and  screenetl  with  curtains 
(see  Jahn,  />!/>!.  Anhirol.  ^  4!».  rphain's  trans.). 
The  rapid  travelling  on  this  Might  of  Jacob  would 
have  made  such  a  vehicle  inconvenient  and  unsafe 
On  the  Hebrew  expression,  see  Tuch,  /)'<•  (•niesU 
p.  4.V.I;  Buiisen,  Jiilnlirerk,  i.  fi7 ;  Knoliel,  IHf 
drnrsU,   \^.  220;   Keil  and   Dditzsch,  PrntnUurk 


GAAL 

i.   298  (Eng.   tran.i.).     "Saddle,"   on  the  whole, 
kbough  vague,  may  for  us  be  the  best  ti-auslation. 

H. 


G. 

GA'AL  ( V^2  [i-ejedion,  Fiirst,  perh.  a  cutting 
or  (irnft,  Ges.] :  TactA. ;  [Vat.  FoAaaS,  exc.  ver. 
28,  VoLo.^ ;  Alex.  Vaa.'^,  exc.  ver.  36,  TaS,  and  \-v. 
26,  37,  ra\aa5;]  Joseph.  VaiK-t\s:  Gaal),  son  of 
Ebed,  aided  the  Shecheniites  in  their  rebeUion 
against  Abimelech  (.Judg.  ix.  [■20— H] ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
V.  7,  §§  3,  4).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Sheehem,  nor  specially  interested  in  the 
revolution,  but  rather  one  of  a  class  of  condottieri, 
who  at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would  be  willing 
to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Josephus 
calls  him  rh  tuu  apxivTwv,  a  term  which  scarcely 
designates  any  special  office,  as  in  the  case  of  Zebul 
irwv  'XiKiixiTwv  apxi^y,  Joseph.  I.  c):  more  prob- 
ably it  has  reference  to  the  headship  of  his  family 
(Judg.  ix.  26 ;  Joseph.  /.  c. ),  and  the  command  of 
a  body  of  men-at-arms,  who  seem  to  have  been 
permanently  attached  to  his  service  (crvv  ottAitois 
Kal  auyyevecri,  Joseph.).  His  appeal  to  ante- 
Israelitish  traditions  (Judg.  ix.  28),  together  with 
the  re-establishment  of  idolatry  at  Shechem,  shows 
that  the  movement  in  which  he  took  part  was  a 
reactionary  one,  and  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
of  a  combination  of  the  aborigines  with  the  idola- 
trous Israelites  against  the  iconoclastic  family  of 
Gideon  as  represented  by  Abimelech.  The  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Gaal,  who  seems  to  have  aspired  to 
the  supreme  command,  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
Zebul,  who  recalled  Abimelech,  and  procured  the 
expulsion  of  Ciaal  from  the  city  upon  a  charge  of 
cowardice      [Aiumelecii.]  T.  E.  B. 

GA'ASH  ([C2^P2,  in  pause]  WV^  =  earth- 
quake: Tads,  [Rom.  Vat.]  once  TaAadS'-  Gang). 
On  the  north  side  of  "  the  hill  of  Gaash  "  (accurately 

"  Mount  G.,"  3"in),  in  the  district  of  "  Blount 
Ephraim,"  was  Timnath-serach,  or  Timnath-cheres, 
the  city  which  at  his  request  was  given  by  the 
nation  to  Joshua;  where  he  resided,  and  where  at 
last  he  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  30;  Judg.  ii.  9; 
comp.  Josh.  xix.  49,  50).  We  only  hear  of  it  again 
incidentally  as  the  native  place  of  one  of  David's 
guard,  "  Hiddai,    or    Hurai,    of  the   brooks    (the 

torrent-beds  or  wadies,  "^^^HS)  of  Gaash" — the 
"torrents  of  the  earthquake"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30; 
1  Chr.  xi.  32 ).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  name 
is  mentioned  ( On.om.  "  Gaas  "),  but  evidently  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  place ;  nor  does  it  appear 
to  have  been  recognized  by  any  more  modem  trav- 
eller in  Palestine.  G. 

*  The  name  of  Gaash  has  been  lost,  Init  the  hill 
ivhich  was  so  called  has  been  identified  with  reason- 
ible  certainty.  Our  countryman.  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
in  1843  discovered  Timnath-serah  ( =  Timnath- 
heres)  in  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  present  Tibneh, 
about  6  miles  northeast  of  Jufna  (the  Roman 
Gophna).  But  we  know  from  Judg.  ii.  P,  that 
Gaash  was  witbin  the  precincts  of  the  indent  town, 
which  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (wliere  Tibnth 
is  at  present),  and  that  Joshua  was  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  this  hill.  It  is  found  now  that  off 
Mfainst  these  niins  of  Tihneh  (thus  identified  as 
Tlmnath-serah',  a  little  to  the  south  of  them,  rises 
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I  a  high  hill,  and  on  "  the  north  side  "  of  this  hill 
are  some  remarkable  tombs  of  elaborate  structure 
and  of  great  antiquity.  Thus  nothing  but  the 
extant  name  is  wanting;  for  the  site  of  the  ruined 
town,  the  vicinity  of  the  hill,  the  sepidchral  excava- 
tions on  the  north  side  of  the  hiU  where  the  tomb 
of  Joshua  was  cut  out,  supply  ample  proof  that 
Gaash  must  have  been  in  this  place.  (.See  "  Visit 
to  Antipatris  "  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  478  tf.) 
Add  to  all  this  that  "  the  brooks "  {icadies  or 
ravines)  of  Gaash  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30)  answer  to 
"  the  deep  valleys  round  about  this  hill,  through 
which  the  winter  torrents  flow  to  Wadi)  Bddt." 
(See  Rob.  Fliys.  Geoyr.  p.  42.)  H. 

GA'BA  (i^32  [height,  hill] :  Ta^ad,  Tai/ScfA,, 
Ta^adv,  [etc.:]  Gnbee,  Gabaa,  Geba).  The  saiae 
name  as  Geba,  but  with  the  vowel  sound  maJa 
broader,  according  to  Hebrew  custom^  because  of 
its  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence. 
It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh,  xviii.  24 ;  I'^r.  ii. 
26;  Neh.  vii.  30  ["Geba,"  A.  V.  ed.  1611]:  but 
in  the  Hebrew  also  in  2  Sam.  v.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  8; 
Neh.  xi.  31.     [Gabues.] 

GAB'AEL  (ra/3ar)A  ;  Alex.  ra^uoTjA  :  Vet. 
Lat.  Gababel ;  Vulg.  omits).  1.  An  ancestor  of 
Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

2.  [FaiSarjAoy,  ra0a-fi\;  Alex.  iv.  20,  Tafj.arj\os , 
FA',  i.  14,  rojSTjAos:  Gabelits.]  A  poor  Jew  (Tob. 
i.  17,  Vulg.)  of  "  Rages  in  Media."  to  whom  Tobias 
lent  (siib  chirogrnpho  decUt,  Vulg.)  ten  talents  of 
silver,  which  Gabael  afterwards  faithfully  restored 
to  Tobias  in  the  time  of  Tobit's  distress  (Tob.  i. 
14,  iv.  1,  20,  v.  6,  ix.  [2,  5,]  x.  2).     [Gabisias.] 

B.  F.  W. 

GAB'ATHA  {[rafiadd:]  Bagatha),  Esth.  xii. 

1.      [BiGTHAM.] 

GAB'BAI  [2  ayl.]  ("^aa  [collector,  as  of 
tribute]:  rr7;3<';  [Vat.  Tr)&-n\  Alex.  rrjiSeef;  FA. 
FTjiSe/s-']  Gebb'ti),  apparently  the  head  of  an  im- 
portant family  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xi.  8). 

GAB'BATHA  (.Ta^ffaOR:  Gabbathn).  The 
Hebrew  or  (I'haldee  appellation  of  a  place  also  called 
'•  Pavement  "  (KidoarpaiTOi'),  where  the  judgment- 
seat  or  bema  {0rjixa)  was  planted,  from  liis  place 
on  which  Pilate  delivered  our  I^ord  to  death  (John 
xix.  13).  The  name,  and  the  incident  which  leads 
to  the  mention  of  the  name,  occur  nowhere  but  in 
this  passage  of  St.  John.  The  place  was  outside 
the  prffitorium  (A.  V.  judgment-hall),  for  Pilate 
brought  Jesus  forth  from  thence  to  it. 

It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  {Exerc.  on  St.  John, 

ad  loc. )  that  the  word  is  derived  from  23,  a  sur- 
face, in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere 
translation  of  \iQ6(TTpwTov.  There  was  a  room  in 
the  Temple  in  which  the  Sanhedrim  sate,  and  which 
w;is  called  Gazith,  because  it  was  paved  with  smooth 

and  square  flags  (n^TS) ;  and  Lightfoot  conjectures 
that  Pilate  may  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his 
judgment  in  that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent 
Avith  the  practice  of  St.  John,  who,  in  other  in- 
stances, gives  the  Hebrew  name  as  that  properly 
belonging  to  the  place,  not  as  a  mere  translation 
of  a  Greek  one.  Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke 
from  the  bema  —  the  regular  seat  of  justice  —  and 
this  in  an  important  place  like  Jerusalem  would  be 
in  a  fixed  spot.  Besides,  the  praetorium,  a  Roman 
residence  with  the  idolatrous  emblems,  could  no* 
have  been  within  the  Temple.     The  word  ii  mon 
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prooalJy  Chaldee,  WH??,  from  an  ancient  root 
gif;nifviii<;  lieii;lit  or  roundness  —  the  root  of  the 
Hel>R'\v  word  Giucili,  whicli  is  tlie  common  term 
in  tlie  O.  r.  for  a  bald  rounded  liill,  or  elevation 
of  moderate  height.  In  this  case  Gahl)atha  desig- 
nated the  elevated  bema;  and  the  "pavement" 
was  possilily  some  mosaic  or  tessellatetl  work,  either 
forming  the  bema  itself,  or  tlie  flooring  of  tlie  court 
immediately  round  it  —  perhaps  some  such  work 
as  that  which  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  {des'ir,  40) 
Julius  C;esar  was  accustomed  to  carry  with  him 
on  his  expeditions,  in  order  to  give  the  bema  or 
tribunal     its     necessary     conventional     elevation. 

[I'AVK.MKNT.]  G. 

GAB'DES  (ro)3/3^s,  ''oth  M.SS. ;  [rather, 
l!:*m.,  Alex.;  Vat.  A(r/fa3/3r)y  ;  Aid.  rdfiSrjs-] 
G-ilitK).  I   I'Udr.  V.  20.     [G.usA.] 

OABllI'AS  (ro/3/)/ay,  I  AX.  ;  Ta^pd,  FA. 
[Sin.] ;  i.  e.  n*'^33,  (l,e  man  of  Jehovah),  accord- 
ing to  (he  present  text  of  the  LXX.  the  brother  of 
(labael,  the  creditor  of  Tohit  (Tob.  i.  14).  tliough 
in  another  place  (Tob.  iv.  '20,  rrZ  tov  Fa^/ta  [Vat. 
-ei-]:  ct.  I'rit/.sche,  ml  Inc.)  lie  is  descrilied  as  his 
father.  The  re:uliiigs  throughout  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  iti  the  versions  the  names  are  strangely 
confused.  It  is  an  obvious  correction  to  suppse 
that  ra$aT]\y  Ty  a.5€\^(2  tw  ToiSpia  should  be 
re;ul  in  i.  14,  as  is  in  fact  suirgested  by  Cod.  FA., 
ra/3r,Aw  .  .  .  TfS  d5.  rw  Ta/Spfi.  The  misun- 
ilerstanilin;;  of  toj  d5f\d>f5  (cf-  'lob.  i.  10,  Hi,  <tc.) 


naturally  occasioned  the  omission  of  the  article. 
The  old  L-itin  has,  Gdbelo/nitii  mtoJiUo  Gab'ihtl ; 
and  so  also  iv.  20.  '  B.  F.  W. 

GA'BRIEL  (bs**"}??,  man  of  God:  To- 
8f„^)A,  I.XX.  and  N.  T.':'[f!<ihnd]).  The  word, 
which  is  not  in  itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  de- 
scription of  the  angelic  office,  is  used  as  a  projier 
name  or  title  in  Dan.  viii.  10,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke 
i.  r.),  20.  (It  is  also  added  in  the  rargums  as  a 
jjloss  on  some  other  passai;es  of  the  O.  T. )  In  the 
ordinary  traditions,  .lewish  and  (Christian,  (labriel 
is  siK)ken  of  as  one  of  the  archangels.  In  Scripture, 
he  is  set  forth  only  as  the  representative  of  the 
angelic  nature,  not  in  its  dignity  or  power  of  con- 
tending against  evil  [MiniAKi.],  but  in  its  minis- 
tration of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man.  Thus 
his  mission  to  I )aniel  is  to  iiiter])ret  in  plain  words 
the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  and  to  com- 
."brt  him  after  his  ),rayer  with  the  projihecy  of  the 
••  seventy  weeks."  And  so  in  the  New  Testament 
he  is  the  herald  of  good  tidings,  declariii!;  as  he 
does  the  coming  of  the  predicted  Messiah  and  of 
his  forerunner.  His  prominent  character,  there- 
fore, is  that  of  a  "  fellow -servant  "  of  the  saints  on 
e-trth;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  simplicity,  and 
Rl)sencc  of  all  terror  and  mystery,  in  his  conununi- 
cations  to  men.  A.   H. 

*  There  is  no  clear  Scriptural  authority  for  the 
])lural  use  of  archanuel  (see  above).  The  term, 
which  twice  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  (I  Thess.  iv.  10: 
.lude  !•),  is  once  ajiplied  to  Michr.el,  but  not  to 
(labriel.  .Mthongh  the  divine  niess.iires  by  the 
xnircl  (iabriel,  on  l)oth  the  occasions  of  his  reconled 
ipliearancp,  were  characterized,  as  nliove  stated,  liv 
limplicity  and  freedom  from  terror,  yet  it  is  stated, 

"  Tn  his  Qii/rM.  in  Qmrsiin,  .lerome  hn.<  in  fnrtunn. 
lowphui  (Ant.  1.  19,  §  8)  |?lvi-»  it  mill  tt  illtTcrcnt  turn 
-  Tvxttto?  =  forliiituf. 

b  Jnxtme  (lie  Brnri/ttt.  Jacohi)  laterpreta  tbis  of  tbe 
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in  each  instance,  that  the  vision  awakened  extnioi  • 
dinary  fear  —  suggesting  the  thought,  that  there 
may  have  been  something  in  the  mien  of  the  angel 
titled  to  inspire  sj)ecial  awe.  S.  W. 

GAD  (1$  :  raS;  [1  Chr.  \\.  G3,  Vat.  M.  Ao» 
.Jer.  xlix.  1,  raAuoS,  but  Comp.  with  4  MSS 
TaS;]  .loseph.  Tabas-  Gad),  .Jacob's  seventh  son 
the  first-born  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  and  whole- 
brother  to  Ashcr  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13,  xlvi.  10,  18). 
(o.)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of  the  name 
of  (Jad  is  preserved  — like  the  others,  an  exclama- 
tion on  his  birth  —  is  more  th.an  usually  obscure  • 

"  And  Leah  said,  '  In  fortune '  {he  (jnd,  TUD),  and 
she  called  his  name  Gad''  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text  of 
the  passage  (the  Cttib):  so  it  stood  at  the  time 
of  the  LXX.,  who  render  the  key-word  t)y  eV  tux??! 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  Jerome  in  the  \'ul- 
gate,  y'e/tciVer."     But  in  the  marginal  emendations 

of  the  Masorets  (the  Kevi)  the  word  is  given   S3 

"T3,  "  Gad  comes."  'Iliis  construction  is  adopted 
by  the  ancient  versions  of  Onkelos,  Aquila  (iJAflfv 
T)  (uxTis),  and  Symm.achus  (^Al)ej'  rdS).  [h.)  In 
the  I'lessing  of  .lacol),  however,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  dift'erent  manner:  ••  Gad  "  is  here 
taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (the 

term  constantly  used  for  which  is  gedtid,  1^"T3), 
and  the  allusion  —  the  turns  of  which  it  is  inijKW- 
sible  adequately  to  convey  in  Lnglish  —  would  seem 
to  be  to  the  irregular  life  of  predatory  warfare  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  trilie  after  their  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  the  I'romised  Land.  "(Jad,  a 
plundering  troop  (i/cdt'id)  shall  plunder  him  (ye- 
//«(/-(-/(«),  but  he'  will  plunder  {i/n-tjiid)  at  their 
heels"  (Gen.  xlix.  I'J).*  (c.)  The  force  here  lent 
tu  the  name  has  been  by  some  partially  transferred 
to  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxx.,  e.  //.  the  Samaritan 
version,  the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V.  "a 
troop  (of  children)  cometh."  Hut  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  word  (/tdtid — by  which  it  ia 
here  souiiht  to  interpret  the  //"(/  of  (ien.  xxx.  1 1  — 
possessed  its  own  sjiecial  signification  of  turbulence 
and  fierceness,  which  makes  it  hardly  ai)]>licable  to 
children  in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  crowd,  the 
image  suggested  by  the  .\.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turns 
of  .Jacob's  language  apply  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the 
exclamation  of  Leah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is 
probably  lost.  To  suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking 
some  ancient  divinity,  the  god  Fortune,  who  is 
conjectured  to  be  once  alluded  to  —  and  once  only 
—  in  the  later  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  under 
the  title  of  Gnd  (Is.  Ixv.  11 ;  A.  V.  "  that  troop;  " 
Geseiiius,  "  dem  Gliick  "),  is  surely  a  jwor  explana- 
tion. 

Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  individual  Gad 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent 
into  F.gypt  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  their  names 
have  iilural  terminations,  as  if  those  of  familie* 
I  r.ither  than  persons  (Gen.  xlvi.  10).     The  list,  with 

a  slight  variati is  airain  given  on   the  occa.sion 

I  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  xxvi. 
!l518).     [Aitini;  K/.noN;  O/.si.]     The  [tosition 

revenge  taken  by  the  wairlors  of  the  tribe  on  thell 
return  from  the  ronquent  of  westtni  Palestine,  for  tlM 
incur.iloDS  of  tba  desert  tribes  during  their  abh»nc». 
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•t  Gad  during  the  march  to  (he  Promised  Land 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  ii. 
14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
start  from  Sinai  was  Eliasaph  son  of  Keuel  or  Deuel 
(ii.  14,  X.  20).  Gad  is  regularly  named  in  the 
various  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through  the 
wanderings  —  at  the  despatching  of  the  spies  (xiii. 
15)  —  the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (xxvi. 
3,  15);  but  tlie  only  inference  we  can  draw  is  an 
indication  of  a  commencing  alliance  with  the  tribe 
which  was  subsequently  to  be  his  next  neighbor. 
He  has  left  the  more  closely  related  tribe  of  Asher, 
to  take  up  his  position  next  to  Keuben.  These 
two  tribes  also  preserve  a  near  equality  in  their 
numbers,  not  suffering  from  the  fluctuations  which 
were  endured  by  the  others.  At  the  first  census 
Gad  had  45,650,  and  Keuben  40,500;  at  the  last. 
Gad  had  40,500,  and  Reuben  4.J,I330.  This  alliance 
was  doubtless  induced  by  the  similarity  of  their 
pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  .Jacob  these  two  tribes 
alone  returned  to  the  land  which  their  forefathers 
had  left  fi\e  hundred  years  before,  with  their  occu- 
pations unchanged.  "  The  trade  of  thy  slaves  hath 
been  about  catfle  from  our  youth  e\en  till  now  "  — 
"we  are  shepherds,  both  we  and  our  fathers" 
(Gren.  xlvi.  Hi,  xlvii.  4) — such  was  the  account 
which  the  patriarchs  gave  of  themselves  to  Pharaoh. 
The  civilization  and  the  persecutions  of  Egypt  had 
worked  a  change  in  the  habits  of  most  of  the  tribes, 
but  Keuben  and  Gad  remained  faithful  to  the  pas- 
toral pursuits  of  Abraham,  Is;uic,  and  Jacob;  and 
at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation 
that  they  "  have  cattle  "  —  "a  great  multitude  of 
cattle,"  and  fhe  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  "  place 
for  cattle.'  What  should  they  do  in  tlie  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they 
pray,  be  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them 
not  be  brought  over  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5). 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking 
their  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had'  been 
effected,  and  the  apportionment  amongst  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  completed  "  at  the  door-way  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  Shiloh,  before 
Jehovah,"  they  were  dismissed  by  Joshua  "  to  their 
tents,"  to  their  '*  wives,  their  little  ones,  and  their 
cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Gilead. 
To  their  itnts  they  went,  to  the  dangers  and 
delights  of  the  free  Bedouin  life  in  which  they  had 
elected  to  remain,  and  in  which  —  a  few  partial 
glirases  excepted, —  the  later  history  allows  them 
to  remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district, 
from  the  Amon  ( Wady  .Uojcb),  about  half  way 
down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  east 
of  Jerusalem,  was  occupied  by  Keuben,  and  at  or 
about  Heshbon  the  possessions  of  Gad  commenced. 
They  embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record 
specially  states  (Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half  the  land  of 
the  children  of  Amnion  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probably 
the  mountainous  district  which  is  intersected  by 
the  torrent  Jabbok  —  if  the  Wady  Zurka  be  the 
Jabbok — including,  as  its  most  northern  town,  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Jlahanaim.  On  the  east  the 
furthest  landmark  given  is  "  Aroer,  that  faces  Kab- 
bah," the  present  Amman  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  West 
was  the  Jordan  (ver.  27).  The  territory  thus  con- 
tisted  of  two  comparatively  separate  and  independent 
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parts,  (1)  the  high  land,  on  the  general  level  of 
the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and  (2)  the  sunk 
valley  of  the  Jordan  itself —  the  former  stopping 
short  at  the  Jabbok ;  the  latter  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  great  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
extending  up  to  the  very  sea  of  Cinnereth,  or  Gen- 
nesaret,  itself. 

Of  the  structure  and  character  of  the  land  which 
thus  belonged  to  the  tribe  —  "  the  land  of  Gad  and 
Gilead  "  —  we  have  only  vague  information.  From 
the  western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is  that  of  a 
wall  of  purple  mountain,  with  a  singularly  horizon- 
tal outline;  here  and  there  the  surface  is  seamed 
by  the  ravines,  through  which  the  torrents  find  their 
way  to  the  Jordan,  but  this  does  not  much  affect 
the  vertical  wall-like  look  of  the  range.  But  on  a 
nearer  approach  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  horizontal 
outline  becomes  broken,  and  when  the  summits  are 
attained,  a  new  scene  is  said  to  burst  on  the  view. 
"  A  wide  table-land  appears,  tossed  about  in  wild 
confusion  of  undulating  downs,  clothed  with  rich 
grass  throughout;  in  the  southern  parts  trees  are 
thinly  scattered  here  and  there,  aged  trees  covered 
with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics  of  a  primeval  forest  long 
since  cleared  away;  the  northern  parts  still  abound 
in  magnificent  woods  of  sycamore,  beech,  terebinth, 
ilex,  and  enormous  fig-trees.  These  downs  are 
broken  by  three  deep  defiles,  through  which  the  three 
rivers  of  the  Ynrmuk,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Amon 
fiill  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
On  the  east  they  melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain, 
which  by  a  gradual  descent  joins  the  level  of  the 
plain  of  the  Hauran,  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert " 
(Stanley,  S.  (f  F.  p.  320).  A  very  picturesque 
country,  not  the  "  flat  open  downs  of  smooth  and 
even  turf"  of  the  country  round  Heslibon  (Irby, 
p.  142),  the  sheep-walks  of  Keuben  and  of  the 
Moabites,  but  "  most  beautifully  varied  with  hang- 
ing woods,  mostly  of  the  vallonia  oak,  laurestinus, 
cedar,  arbutus,  arbutus  andrachne,  <fec.  At  times 
the  country  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  noble  park  " 
(147),  "graceful  hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage" 
(Porter,  ILmdb.  p.  .310).     [Gilkad.] 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadites; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  them- 
sehes  beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham  .of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  11,  16} 
show  them  to  have  been  at  that  time  established 
over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of 
Bashan  as  far  as  Salcah,  the  modern  Sulkhad,  a 
town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  noble  plain  of 
the  Hnuvdn,  and  very  far  both  to  the  north  and 
the  east  of  the  border  given  them  originally,  while 
the  Manassites  were  pushed  still  furtlier  northwards 
to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  They  soon  be- 
came identified  with  Gilead,  that  name  so  mem- 
orable in  the  earliest  history  of  the  nation ;  and  in 
many  of  the  earlier  records  it  su])ersedes  the  name 
of  Gad,  as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that  of 
Bashan.  In  the  song  of  Deborah  "  Gilead  "  is  said 
to  have  "abode  beyond  Jordan"  (Judg.  v.  17) 
Jephthah  appears  to  have  been  a  Gadite,  a  native  of 
Mlzpeh  (Judg.  xi.  34:  comp.  31,  and  Josh.  xiii.  26), 
and  yet  he  is  always  designated  "the  Gileadite;" 
and  so  also  with  Barzillai  of  ISIahanaim  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27;  Ezr.  ii.  61;  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  20). 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  tluroughout  strongly 
marked,  fierce  and  warlike,  "  strong  men  of  might, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  their  faces  the  face"  of  lions,  and  like 
roes  upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness."  Such  i> 
the  graphic  description  given  of  those  eleven  heroei 
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of  Gail,  "  the  least  of  them  more  than  equal  to  a 
hundred,  and  the  grejitest  to  a  thousand,"  who 
joined  their  fortunes  to  Ua\id  at  tlie  time  of  his 
greatest  discredit  and  embarrassment  (1  Chr.  xii. 
8),  undeterred  by  tlie  natural  difficulties  of  "  flood 
and  field  "  which  stood  in  their  way.  Surrounded, 
as  tlicy  were,  by  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Ilagai'ites, 
"  (_'hil<lren  of  the  Ivist,"  and  all  the  other  countless 
tribes,  animated  by  a  common  hostility  to  the 
strangers  whose  coming  had  dispossessed  them  of 
their  fairest  districts,  the  warlike  propensities  of  the 
tribe  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  exercise. 
One  of  its  great  engagements  is  related  in  1  Chr. 
V.  19-22.  Here  their  opponents  were  the  wander- 
ing Ishm.aelit*  tribes  of  Jetur,  Xe|)hish,  and  Nodab 
(comp.  Gen.  xxv.  l.O),  nomad  ])eople,  possessed  of 
an  enormous  wealth  in  camels,  siieep,  and  asses,  to 
this  day  the  characteristic  possessions  of  their  lie- 
douin  successors.  This  immense  booty  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  seem  to  have 
entered  with  it  on  the  former  mode  of  life  of  their 
victims  :  probal)iy  pushed  their  way  further  into 
the  eastern  wilderness  in  the  "steads"  of  these 
Hagaritea.  Another  of  these  encounters  is  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  Jephthah,  but  this  latter 
Btory  develops  elements  of  a  different  nature  and  a 
higiier  order  than  the  mere  fierceness  necessary  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  plunderers  of  tiie  desert. 
In  the  behavior  of  .lephtliah  throughout  that  affect- 
ing history,  there  are  traces  of  a  spirit  which  we 
may  almost  call  chivaleresque;  the  high  tone  taken 
with  the  Klders  of  Gilead,  the  noble  but  fruitless 
exi)Oatulation  with  the  king  of  Anmion  before  the 
attack,  tlie  liiisty  vow,  tiie  overwhelming  grief,  and 
yet  the  persistent  devotion  of  purjtose  —  sui'ely  in  all 
Uiese  tliere  are  marks  of  a  great  nobility  of  character, 
which  must  have  been  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  Gadites  in  general.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
loyalty,  the  generosity  and  the  delicacy  of  Barzillai 
(2  Sam.  xix.  32-3'J)  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  tribe  at  wiiose  head  were  such  men  as  these. 
Nor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies  of 
Gad,  forget  that  in  all  probability  Dijah  the  Tish- 
bite,  "  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gileatl,"  was 
one  of  them. 

But  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities. 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  lead- 
ing part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation.  The 
wairiors,  who  rendered  such  assistance  to  David, 
might,  when  Ishboshefli  set  up  liis  court  at  Maiia- 
naim  as  king  of  Israel,  have  done  much  towards 
affirming  his  rights.  Had  Abncr  made  choice  of 
Shechem  or  Shiloli  instead  of  ^lahanaim,  the  quick, 
explosive  Kphraim  instea<l  of  the  unready  Gad,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  trouiiles  of  David's  reign  wotdd 
have  been  innnensely  increased,  perhaps  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  northern  kingdom  ante-dated  by 
nearly  a  century  y  |)avi(rs  presence  at  the  same 
city  duiing  liis  flight  from  Absalom  produced  no 
efTect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
having'  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels  between 
Lphraim  and  .ludah. 

Cut  offas  (Jad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordati,  it  still  re- 
tained some  connection  with  them.  We  may  infer 
Ihat  it  was  considered  a.s  l)elonging  to  the  northern 
kingdom:  "  Know  ye  not,"  says  Aha!)  in  Samaria, 
"know  ye  not  that  Itamoth  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and 
we  l)e  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
kinu  of  Syiia?  "  fl  K.  xxii.  -t).  The  territory  of 
'j*d  was  the  battl>--field  on  which  the  long  and  tierce 
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struggles  of  Syri .  and  Israel  were  fought  out,  aui 
as  an  agricultural  pastoral  country,  it  muut  Lari 
suflered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K.  x.  33). 

Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath-Pilisei 
(1  Chr.  V.  20),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Anuuonites.  "Hath  Israel  no  sonsV  hath  he 
no  heirV  why  doth  Malcham  (/.  e.  Moloch)  iniierit 
Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities?"  (.Jer. 
xlix.  1).  G. 

GAD  (12  [see  above]:  TaS:  Oad),  "the  seer" 

(nTnn),  or  "the  king's  seer,"  i.  c.  David's  — 
such  appe;vi-s  to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr, 

xxi.  9)  —  was  a  "prophet"  (K"'I13),  who  appears 
to  have  joined  David  when  in  "  the  hold,"  and  at 
whose  advice  he  quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  llareth 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  5).  Whether  he  remained  with  David 
during  his  wanderings  is  not  to  be  ascertained :  we 
do  not  again  encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of 
the  king,  when  he  reappears  in  connection  with  the 
punislmient  inflicted  for  the  numbering  of  the  peo- 
ple (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11-19;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  But 
he  was  evidently  attached  to  the  royal  estabUsh- 
ment  at  Jerusalem,  for  he  wTote  a  book  of  the  Acta 
of  David  (1  (,'hr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  assisted  in 
settling  the  arrangements  for  the  musical  service 
of  tiie  "  house  of  God,"  by  which  his  name  was 
handed  down  to  times  long  after  his  own  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  25).  In  the  abruptness  of  his  introduction 
Gad  has  been  compared  with  Illijah  (.leronie,  Qu. 
Ihbr.  on  1  Sam.  xxii.  5),  with  whom  he  may  have 
been  of  the  same  tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken 
as  denoting  his  parentage,  but  this  is  uiisup[)orted 
by  any  evidence.  Nor  is  there  any  ap[iarent  ground 
for  Ewald's  suggestion  (Gcsch.  iii.  lltj)  that  he  was 
of  the  school  of  Samuel.  If  tliis  could  be  made 
out,  it  would  afford  a  natural  reason  for  his  joining 
David.     [David,  p.  55G.]  G. 

GAD  (TS  :  ^ixifx6viov;  Sin.  ^aifxcov:  Fmtuna). 
Properly  "  the  Ciad,"  with  the  article.  In  the  A.  V. 
of  Is.  Ixv.  11  the  clause  "that  prepare  a  talile  for 
that  troop  "  has  in  the  margin  instead  of  the  last 
word  the  proper  name  "  Gad,"  which  evidently  de- 
notes some  idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
though  it  is  impossible  positively  to  identify  it. 
Huetius  would  understand  by  it  Fortune  as  sym- 
bolized by  the  Moon,  but  Vitringa,  on  the  contrary 
considers  it  to  be  tiie  Sun.  MilUus  {1>U$.  cle  Gad 
el  Afiiii)  regards  both  Gad  and  Mciii  as  names  of 
the  Moon.  That  Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  un- 
der whatever  outward  form  it  was  worshipped,  is 
su|)ported  by  the  etymology,  and  iiy  the  common 
a.ssent  of  commentators.     It  is  evidently  connected 

with  the  Syriac  I  •-^.  i  i/odo,  "  fortune,  luck,"  and 

with  the  Arabic  tX^i /"'')  "good  fortune,"  and 
Gesenius  is  prolialily  right  in  his  conjecture  that 
Gad  was  the  planet  .Iui>iter,  which  was  regarded 
by  the  astrologers  of  the  East  (I'ococke,  l^pec.  I  list. 
Ar.  p.  \W)  as  the  star  of  greater  good  fortune. 
Movers  {Plntn.  i.  050)  is  in  favor  of  the  planet 
Vcmis.  Some  have  supposed  that  a  trace  of  the 
Sj'rian  worship  of  (Jad  is  to  be  found  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Leah,  when  Zilpah  bare  a  sou  (Gen.  xxx. 

11),  T'S,  h<h/(hl,  or  as  the  KvH  has  it,  "T3  N^ 
"  Gad,  or  good  foitune,  coniefh."  The  Targum  of 
rseudo-.lonathau  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  lx)t> 
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jite  "a  lucky  planet  cometh,"  but  it  is  most  prob- 
ftbie  that  this  is  an  interpretation  wliicli  grew  out 
of  the  astrological  beliefs  of  a  later  time ;  and  we 
can  infer  nothing  from  it  with  respect  to  the  idol- 
atry of  the  inhabitants  of  Fadan-Aram  in  the  age 
of  Jacob.  That  this  later  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
existed,  there  are  many  things  to  prove.  IJuxtorf 
(Lex.  Talni.  s.  v.)  says  that  anciently  it  was  a  cus- 
tom for  each  man  to  ha\e  in  liis  house  a  splendid 
couch,  which  was  not  used,  but  was  set  apart  for 
"  the  prince  of  the  house,"  that  is,  for  the  star, 
or  constellation  Fortune,  to  render  it  more  propi- 
tious. This  couch  was  called  tlie  couch  of  Gada, 
Or  good-luck  (Talm.  Babl.  Saiihed.  f.  20  a,  Neda- 
rim,  f.  56  a).    Again  in  Bereshith  Rabba,  sect.  65, 

the  words  "^3W  D^p"^,  in  Gen.  xxvii.  31,  are  ex- 
plained as  an  invocation  to  Gada  or  Fortune. 
Rabbi  Moses  the  Priest,  quoted  by  Aben  Ezra  (on 

Gfln.  XXX.  11),  says  "that  I'i)  (Is.  Ixv.  11)  sig- 
nifies the  star  of  luck,  which  points  to  everything 
that  is  good;  for  thus  is  the  language  of  Kedar 

(Arabic):  but  he  says  that  "TJ  S3  (Gen.  xxx.  11) 
is  not  used  in  the  same  sense." 

Illustrations  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a 
banqueting  table  in  honor  of  idols  will  he  found  in 
tlie  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethiopians 
(Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  feast  made  by  the 
Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is  described 
Ln  the  Apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
(comp.  also  Her.  i.  181,  &c.).  The  table  in  the 
temple  of  Belus  is  described  by  Uiodorus  Siculus 
(ii.  9)  as  being  of  beaten  gold,  40  feet  long,  15 
wide,  and  weighing  500  talents.  On  it  were  phiced 
{wc:  drinking  cups  {Kapxvcria)  weighing  .30  talents, 
two  ceusers  of  -300  talents  each,  and  three  golden 
goblets,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weighing  1200  Baby- 
lonian talents.  The  couch  and  table  of  the  god  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphylius  at  Patara  in  the 
island  of  Panchaea  are  mentioned  by  Uiodorus  (v. 
16).     Comp.  also  Virg.  yiin.  ii.  763: 

■■'  Hue  undique  Troia  g:iza 
Incensis  erepta  adytis,  mensceqae  (/eorum 
Craleresque  auro  solicii,  captivaque  vestis 
Congeritur." 
in  addition  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  referred 
to  above  may  be  quoted  that  of  Steplieu  Le  Moyne 
(  \'ar.  Sacr.  p.  363),  who  says  that  Gad  is  the  goat 
of  Mendes,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  em  ■ 
blem  of  the  sun;  and  of  Le  Clerc  (Comm.  in  /s.) 
and  Eakemacher  {Obs.  Phil.  iv.  18,  &c.),  who  iden- 
tify Gad  with  Hecate.    Macrobius  {Sat.  i.  19)  tells 
us  that  in  the  later  Egyptian  mytliology  Tuytj  was 
worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  presided 
over   birth,    and  was   represented    by  the    Moon. 
This  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.  as  given  by  Jerome.     [.MK,\r, 
note  a.]  * 

Traces  of  the  worship  of  Gad  remain  in  the 
proper  names  Baal-Gad,  and  Giddeneme  (Plant, 
P(Bn.  V.  3),  the  latter  of  which  Gesenius(.l/('7i.  Pluea. 

p.  ■107)  renders  nZD3?3  ^n,  "favoring  fortune." 

W.  A.  W. 
GAD'ARA,  a  strong  city  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
13,  §  3),  situated  near  the  river  Hieromax  (Plin. 
y.  iV.  v.  10),  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over 
against  Seythopolis  and  Tiberias  (Euseb.  Onoin. 
I.  V  ),  and  sixteen  Homan  nules  distant  from  each 
of  those  places  {Itin.  Anton,  ed.  Wess.  pp.  196, 
198;  Tab.  Pent.).  It  stood  on  the  lop  of  a  liill. 
U  tbe  foot  of  which,  upon  the  'lanks  of  the  llien»- 
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max,  three  miles  distant,  were  warm  springs  And 

baths  called  Amatha  ( Onom.  s.  v.  .dLtliam  et  Gad- 
ara;  I  tin.  Ant.  Martyr.).  Josephus  calls  it  the 
capital  of  Peraea ;  and  Polybius  says  it  was  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  countr) 
(.Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  7,  §  3;  Polyb.  v.  71).  A  large 
district  was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Josephus 
VaBapiTis  {B.J.  iii.  10,  §  10);  Strabo  also  informs 
us  that  the  warm  healing  springs  were  iu  rrj  Va- 
Sap'iSi,  "in  the  territory  of  Gadara  {Gtog.  xvi.). 
Gadara  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it 
is  evidently  identical  with  the  "  Country  of  the 
Gadarenes,"  X'^P*  °'"  'irepix<^pos  twv  Tf^tprivSiv 
(Mark  v.  1;  Luke  viii.  20,  37). 

Of  the  site  of  Gadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolated 
hill,  at-  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias, 
lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Um  Keis. 
Three  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of  the'  hill,  is 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Sheriat  el-Mandhur,  the  an- 
cient Hieromax ;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs 
of  Amatha.  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley ;  and 
on  the  south  is  ]Vady  el-' Arab,  running  parallel  to 
the  Mandliur.  Um  Keis  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  latter  wadies;  and  as  this 
crest  declines  in  elevation  towards  the  east  as  well 
as  tlje  west,  the  situation  is  strong  and  connnand- 
ing.  The  whole  space  occupied  hy  the  ruins  is 
about  two  miles  in  circumference;  and  there  are 
traces  of  fortifications  all  round,  though  now  almost 
completely  prostrate. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Gadara  is  its  cap- 
ture, along  with  Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  in  the  year  B.  c.  218.  (.Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  §  3).  About  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was 
taken  from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Jannaeus,  after  a 
siege  of  ten  months  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  3;  B.  J.  i. 
4r,  §  2).  The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for 
some  time;  but  the  place  having  been  destroyed 
during  their  civil  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey 
to  gratify  his  freedman  Demetrius,  who  was  a 
Gadarene  {B.  J.  i.  7,  §  7).  When  Gabinius,  the 
proconsul  of  SjTia,  changed  the  government  of 
Judaea,  by  dividing  the  country  into  five  districts, 
and  placing  each  under  the  authority  of  a  council, 
Gadara  was  made  the  capital  of  one  of  these  dis 
tricts  {B.  J.  i.  8,  §  5).  The  territory  of  Gadara, 
with  the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  {Ant. 
XV.  7,  §  3). 

Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest  interest 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle 
in  healing  the  demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-34:;  Mark 
V.  1-21 ;  Luke  viii.  26-40).  "  They  ware  no  clothes, 
neither  abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs.'" 
Christ  came  across  the  lake  from  Capernaum,  and 
landed  at  the  southeastern  corner,  where  the  steep, 
lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  plateau  breaks  down 
into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The  demoniacs  met 
him  a  short  distance  from  the  shore;  on  the  side 
of  the  adjoining  declivity  the  "  great  herd  of  swine  " 
were  feeding;  when  the  demons  went  among  them 
the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that  "  steep  place " 
into  the  lake  and  perished ;  the  keepers  ran  up  to 
the  city  and  told  the  news,  and  the  excited  popula- 
tion came  do^vn  in  haste,  and  "  bescught  Jesus  that 
he  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  The  whole 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  are  thus  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  features  of  the  country.  Another 
thini;  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  most  interesting 
remains  of  CJadara  are  it.»  tombs,  which  dot  the  cliffi 
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fiw  a  coDBJderable  distance  round  the  city.  They 
are  excavated  in  tlie  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of 
chambers  of  various  dimensions,  some  more  than 

20  feet  sfjuure,  witli  recesses  in  tiie  sides  for  bodies. 
The  doors  ane  slabs  of  stone  —  a  few  being  onia- 
niented  with  panels:  some  of  them  still  remain  in 
their  places.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Uni  Ktis 
are  all  troglodytes,  '■  dwellinf;  in  tombs,"  like  the 
poor  maniacs  of  old;  and  occasionally  they  are  al- 
most as  dangerous  to  the  unprotected  traveller. 
In  the  Gosjjel  of  .Matt.  (viii.  28)  we  have  [in  the 
received  te.xtj  the  word  Tepyfarfpwv  (instead  (jf 
Tadapriviiiv),  which  seems  to   be  the  same  as  the 

Heljrew  "^tt^^nS  (LXX.  Tepyitraios)  in  Gen.  xv. 

21  and  Deut.  vii.  1  —  the  name  of  an  old  Canaaii- 
itish  tribe  [Girg.vshitks],  which  .lerome  {Comm. 
(id  Gen.  xv. )  locates  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Til)eria3.  Origen  also  says  {0pp.  iv.  140)  that  a 
city  called  Gergesa  anciently  stood  on  the  eastera 
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side  of  the  lake  Eve""  were  this  true,  itill  the 
other  gospels  would  be  strictly  accurate.  Gadaw 
was  a  large  city,  and  its  district  would  include  Ger 
gesa.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  moat 
ancient  MSS.  give  the  word  Tepaarivwv,  while 
others  have  Tahap-qvwv  —  the  former  reading  v 
adopted  by  Griesbach  "  and  I^chmaiin ;  while  Scliob. 
[with  Tisch.  and  Treg.]  prefers  the  latter;  and 
either  one  or  other  of  these  is  jireferable  to  r«p7f 

fftll/WU.       [(iKK.VSA.] 

Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  .lews,  all  its  inbal>- 
itiints  massacred,  and  the  town  it.self,  with  tJie 
surrounding  villages,  retluced  to  ashes  (Joseph. 
B,  J.  iii.  7,  §  1 ).  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  im[K)rtant  cities  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  even 
ealle<l  the  Capital  of  I'eriea.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  but  it  fell  to  ruin  at,  or 
soon  after,  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 
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The  ruins  of  Um  Keis  bear  testimony  to  the 
splendor  of  ancient  (Judara.  On  the  nortbeni  side 
of  the  hill  is  a  theitre,  and  not  far  fnini  it  are  tiie 
remaitis  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At  the  latter  a 
street  commences  —  the  via  recta  of  ( >:ulara  — 
wliich  ran  through  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  hav- 
ing a  colonn.adc  on  each  side.  The  cohnmis  are  all 
prostrate.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another 
larger  theatre  in  better  preservation.  The  prin- 
ripal  part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  these  two 
theatres,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground.  Now  not  a 
liouH«\  not  a  cohuim,  not  a  wall  remains  standing; 
yet  the  old  pavement  of  the  main  strei-t  is  nKirly 
perfect ;  and  here  and  there  the  traci-s  of  the  char- 
iot-wheels are  visible  on  the  stones,  reminding  one 


of  the  thoroughfares  of  Pompeii.  (Full  descrip- 
tions of  (iadani  are  given  in  IIniidlxHik  for  Si/r.  if 
Pill.  ;  Hurckhardt,  Syria,  p.  270  f. ;  I'orter,  in 
Journol  of  Sac.  Lit.  vol.  vi.  p.  281  f.)    J.  L.  P. 

*  It  is  still  a  question  whether  we  know  the 
exact  place  where  the  Saviour  healed  the  demoniacs, 
or  the  precipice  from  which  the  swine  nishe<l  down 
into  the  sea.  The  statement  in  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle that  both  these  events  occurre<l  at  ( iadara,  of 
in  its  innue<liate  vicinity,  is  attended  with  serious 
difficulty.  That  city  is  ten  miles  inland  from  the 
lake,  and  is  approached  only  by  a  toilsome  way, 
wiiereas  the  evangelists  seem  to  represent  the  mir- 
acle xs  performed  at  once  on  the  Saviour's  landing 
(Mark  v.  2),  and  consctjueutly,  according  to  the 


"  •  Oripsbach  retains  Vtfrftirrivutv  In  the  text  (THatt.  I  mmtnrius  Oitirii.i,  I.  90  (f.  Lochmonn,  Tlacli'ndorf 
vUi  28),  but  nmrk^  Vt(>\<rr\viav  hh  of  wiiml,  or  nearly  uni  Tn-sdlivi  nin««  In  reading  Tcpacnii'wi'  I"  Murk;  in 
kivul.  autliorlty      Svf  titr  full  dU'UMiliin  In  liLs  I'mi-    Luku,  TUcli.  uow  rKuUs  i,ot.u  ua  ,  i  <^y  aiifui-.      A. 
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ImpreuioD  which  the  narrative  makes  on  the  reader, 
oear  the  shore.  Again,  the  mountain  where  the 
iwine  were  feeding  appears  to  liave  been  near  the 
lake;  for  thej'  ran  madly  down  the  precipice  (Kprjfi- 
i/(Jy)  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  But  with 
Gadara  at  such  a  distance,  the  minicle  could  not 
have  been  wrought  till  after  some  considerable  de- 
lay, and  still  less  could  the  swine  have  plunged 
directly  into  the  sea.  A  recent  traveller  in  that 
region,  Thomson  (Lind  c/  Boufc,  ii.  35),  describes 
the  intervening  country  thus :  —  First  (as  one  goes 
•nland),  "there  is  a  broad  plain  from  Khurbet 
iSamra  to  the  Jermiik ;  then  the  vast  gorge  of 
this  river,  and  after  it  an  ascent  for  an  hour  and  a 
lialf  to  t/iii  TSTew."  Hence,  if  the  swine  started 
from  the  ncinity  of  Gradara,  they  would  have  to 
run  down  the  mountain,  ford  the  Jerinuk  (Hiero- 
inax)  as  deep  and  rapid  as  the  Jordan  itself,  and 
then  cross  a  level  plain  several  miles  in  length  be- 
fore reaching  the  lake. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  writer  just  named 
proposes  a  different  locality,  which  agrees  much 
better  with  the  Scripture  account.  He  reports  his 
finding  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  near  the  mouth  of  Wwhj  Semakk,  known 
among  the  natives  as  Kerza  or  Gersa.  Directly 
above  this  site  stands  "  an  immense  mountain," 
where  are  also  (as  well  as  near  Gadara)  rock-tombs 
such  as  lunatics  in  the  East  sometimes  occupy  at 
the  present  day.**  The  base  of  this  mountain, 
though  not  directly  overhanging  the  site,  is  so  near 
the  shore  that  the  swine,  rushing  down  the  declivity 
(said  to  be  almost  perpendicular  =  kuto,  tov  Kprifi- 
yov,  Mark  v.  i:j),  would  be  carried  by  their  own 
impetus  across  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  into  the 
depth  of  the  sea.*  He  says  further,  that  this  Gersa, 
as  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  gives  back  to  us  very 
nearly  the  ancient  Gergesa  or  Geresa.  This  may 
be  the  identical  place  of  which  Origen  seems  to 
have  heard,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  miracle.      (See  Reland's  Pakeslin't,  p.  807.) 

One  circumstance  not  unim])ortant  to  the  discus- 
sion here  has  been  overlooked  by  some  wTiters. 
The  evangelists  do  not  mention  Gactaij,  or  Gergesa 
(whichever  may  be  the  true  reading),  but  speak 
jnly  of  "  the  country  (region,  x'^P"')  ^^  ^^^  Gad- 
arenes,"  or  Gergesenes,  as  a  general  geographical 
designation.*^  So  far  from  naming  that  city,  Luke 
(dii.  20),  in  order  to  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  the 
•'region  of  the  Gadarenes,"  merely  defines  it  as 
opposite  to  Galilee  (airnrepay  t/)s  ra\iAai'as). 
Hence  the  city  to  which  the  Synoptists  refer  as 
the  one  to  which  the  keepers  of  the  swine  fled  in 
terror,  and  from  which  the  people,  on  hearing  their 
report,  came  out  to  .lesus  (Matt.  viii.  3'i  ff. :  JIark 
V.  11 ;  Luke  viii.  34  ff. ),  is  not  necessarily  Gadara, 
but  may  be  any  other  city  in  the  land  of  the  Gada- 
renes, viewed  definitely  as  the  one  associated  in  the 
writer's  mind  with  these  transactions.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  accuracy  of  the  writers,  if  we  find  the 
scene  of  the  two-fold  miracle  within  the  limits  of 
the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  or  Gergesenes.     The 
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a  *  Triitram  (Land  of  hrael,  2d  ed.,  p.  465,  note) 
lays :  "  I  have  often  met  ia  the  outskirts  of  Caiffa 
'Haifa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel]  a  maniac  who 
wells  in  similar  tombs."  H. 

b  *  Matthe  s-'g  "  afar  off."  viii.  30  {y.a.Kfta.v\  being  of 
Xiirse  relative,  applies  well  enough  to  the  herd  high 
up  on  the  side  of  the  ''  immense  mountain,"  though 
the  spectator  may  be  at  the  bise.  Beside."",  one  feeU 
that  Mark's  and  Luke's  deictic  Uel  reflects  a  manifest 


evangelists  do  not  in  reality  commit  theicselvM  te 
anything  more  definite  than  that. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr.  Tristram,  whc 
also  visited  the  ruins  of  this  Kerza  or  Gersn,  en- 
dorses Dr.  Thomson's  view.  "  The  bluff  behind  is" 
so  steep,  and  the  shore  so  narrow,  that  a  herd  of 
swine,  rushing  frantically  down,  must  certainly 
have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  sea  before  they 
could  recover  themselves.  While  the  tombs  at 
Gadara  are  pecuharly  interesting  and  remarkable, 
yet  the  whole  region  is  so  perforated  everywhere  by 
these  rock-chambers  of  the  dead,  that  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  a  home  for  the  demoniac  will  not 
be  wanting,  whatever  locaUty  te  assigned  for  the 
events  recorded  by  the  evangelists."  (Land  of 
Israel,  p.  466,  2d  ed.)  Lord  Lhidsay,  who  went 
into  that  region,  assigns  the  occurrence  to  Wady 
Fik,  considerably  further  south  on  the  lake  {Letfert 
on  the  Holy  Land,  p.  208).  Stanley,  at  first  rely- 
ing on  that  writer,  adopted  the  same  view  {Sin.  <f 
Pal.  ch.  X.);  but  now  speaks  of  the  inadmissibility 
of  that  identification  {Notices  of  Eastern  Locali- 
ties, cj-c,  p.  194).  Captain  Wilson's  exploring 
party  have  visited  this  Kerza  still  more  recently, 
and  found  it  answering  well  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Scripture  history.  H. 

GAD'DI  C'73:  ro55i;  [Vat.  raSSet:]  Gcuidi), 
son  of  Susi ;  representative  of  the  tribe  of  JIanas  • 
seh  among  the  spies  sent  by  iMoses  to  explore  Ca- 
naan (Num.  xiii.  11). 

GADTDIEL  (bW'^'^a  [God  the  fortune-giver, 
Fiirst] :  TouSitjA.  '■  Geddiel),  son  of  Sodi ;  represent- 
ative of  the  tribe  of  Zebuluu  on  the  same  occasion 
(Num.  xiii.  10). 

GA'DI  Cia:  ra58i';  fV^at.  ToSSet;]  Alex. 
TeSSei,  and  TaSSet:  Gadi),  father  of  Menahem, 
who  seized  the  throne  of  Israel  from  Shallum  (2  K. 
XV.  14,  17). 

GAD'ITES,  THE  0"|3n  :  6  r<£5,  6  TaSS, 
[Vat.  FA.  -Set],  ol  viol  TaS;  [Alex,  in  2  K.  x.  33, 
TaXaaSSet;  Vat.  hi  1  Chr.  xii.  8,  TeSSei;  ver.  37, 
FA.  roSSeifO  Gad,  Gaditce,  Gaddi).  The  de- 
scendants of  Gad  and  members  of  his  tribe.  Theii 
character  is  described  under  Gad,  p.  849.  In  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  36  for  "the  Gadite"  the  LXX.  have 
raA.aaS5i  [Vat.  -Sei,  Alex.  ToSSi],  and  the  Vulg. 
de  Gadi.  W.  A.  VV. 

GA'HAM  (QHS  [perh.  bm-ning, fire-brand]: 
Tadfi;  Ales,  ["in  charact.  minore "]  Taoiji'  \_Ga 
hani] ),  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his 
concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  No  light  has 
yet  been  thrown  on  this  trite.  The  name  probably 
signifies  "sunburnt,"  or  "swarthy." 

GAHAR  (ina  [hiding-place,  Ges.]:  Taip , 
[in  Ezr.,  Vat.  TaeW  in  Neh.,  Vat.  FA.  omit:] 
Gaher).  The  I5ene-Gachar  were  among  the  fami- 
lies of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  Captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47;  Neh.  vii.  49).  In 
the  lists  of  1  Esdr.  the  name  is  given  as  Geddor. 


sense  on  their  part  of  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  and 
the  landing-place  to  each  other.  The  hand  points  out 
the  object,  as  it  were,  visible  from  the  shore.         H. 

c  *  Tristram  (p.  4'5.5)  speakf  of  Matthew  as  naming 
the  exact  localitj',  Gergesa  =  Gersa,  but  Matthew's 
expression  is  x<upa  T<i>'  Tepyeairivo>v  or  TaSaptjviov  (tha 
latter  the  better  reading),  and  therefore  in  each  cus 
indefinite,  like  that  of  the  other  writers.  Ii 
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•  G  A'lUS  or  CATUS  (ra«os:  <-'"'''^  the  for- 
iner  (irecized  from  the  latter)  is  the  name  appar- 
sntly  of  four  persons  menlioneil  in  tlie  N.  T. 

1.  A  Macetiunian,  a  missionary  iussociate  of 
Paul  (avvfKSrifj.os),  wiionj  tiie  mob  at  Kpliesus 
sfi/.eil  and  dra<;<;e<l  into  the  theatre,  and  would  no 
doulil  have  killed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Asiarchs  and  ''  town-clerk  "  of  tl.e  city. 
'I'his  (.iaius  is  otherwise  unknown.  See  Acts  xix. 
21). 

2.  One  of  the  jwrty  who  went  with  Paul  from 
Corinth  (possil)ly  only  from  I'hilippi),  aeeompanyiiii; 
him  iis  far  ;ls  Asia,  when  he  went  for  the  last  time 
from  luirope  to  Palestine."  This  (Jaius  was  a  na- 
tive of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  hence  a  ditterent 
person  from  the  preceding;  one.  Some,  as  Kuiiioel, 
Olshausen,  Neander,  rei,Mrd  him  as  a  Thessalonian, 
but  they  must  tlien  join  Afplialos  with  Tifj.6dfos, 
in  the  above  passage,  which  not  only  puts  Kal  there 
Tint  of  its  natural  place,  but  disagrees  with  xvi.  1. 
Timothy  was  a  native  of  LvsruA  (which  see). 

3.  A  Gains,  who  lived  at  Corinth,  and  sent  a 
saluUition  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  lioman  Cliristi.ans 
(Itom.  xvi.  i-l).  lie  w^is  one  of  the  very  few  wliom 
I'aul  baptized  at  (,'ovintli  (1  ;  or.  i.  14),  was  Paul's 
"host"'  durinj;  his  second  sojourn  in  that  city. and 
was  noted  lor  his  hospiUdity  to  all  who  bore  Christ's 
name  (Kom.  xvi.  23). 

4.  John's  Third  F.pistle  is  addressed  to  a  Chris- 
tian of  this  name,  of  whose  character  the  Apostle's 
commendation  (-3  John  i.  (5)  gives  us  an  exalted 
opinion.  N\'e  may  possibly  identify  him  with  num- 
ber 2.  John  wrote  the  epistle  at  ICphesus.  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Derbean  (Jaius,  .as  last  traced  in  the  Acts  (xx.  4), 
was  on  the  way  to  Asia.     [John,  Skcom)  and 

Til  II! I)    KriSTLKS   OF.]  H. 

GAL'AAD  (FaAoaS;  [in  1  Mace.  v.  9,  Alex. 
FaAuaSiTis  :  (Jdlnad ;  in  .lud.  i.,  Ccdir,  in  xv. 
Nidg.  omits]),  1  Mace.  v.  9,  55;  Jud.  i.  8,  xv.  5; 
and  TiiK  coUNTKY  OF  Galaai)  {rj  roAoaSlTix; 
[Sin.  -Set--]  Gnlaculilis),  1  Mace.  v.  17,  20,  25,  27, 
3(>,   45;    xiii.   22,    the  Greek  fonn   of  the  word 

GlIJCAI). 

GA'LAL  (vv2  [occasion,  or  cause  ;  and  then, 
perh.,  one  wtujhty,  injlutnt'ml,  Piirst] :  roAaaA.: 
[Vat.  TaAaaS;  Alex.  TwK-qW  Comp.  roAaA:] 
(idldl).  1.  A  Invite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  i.K.  15). 

2.  Another  Levite  of  the  family  of  Elkanah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  IG). 

3.  [I Join.  \'at.  Alex.  FA.l  omit;  FA.3  and 
Comp.  ToAeA.]  A  third  Levite,  son  of  Jeduthuu 
(Neh.  xi.  17). 

GALA'TIA  (roAario).  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tricts mentionwl  in  the  N.  T.,  whither  they  .ire  to 
be  understoixl  in  a  gcncnd  and  [Mipular  sense  as 
referring  to  a  region  inh.-diited  by  a  race  or  tribe 
of  p«>ple,  or  whether  they  defiiie  precisely  8t)nie 
tract  of  country  marked  out  for  political  |)urfK)se>*. 
UaLitia  is  a  district  of  this  kind;  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  it,  first  ethnologically,  ami 
then  ns  a  Homan  province. 

Galatia  is  literally  the  "Gallia"   of  the  I^ast. 


a  •  It  Id  fall!  erroneously  in  Kltto's  Cyclop,  of  BiU. 
Lxt.  (111.  lltiT),  that  I'lnil  was  ttieii  going  "fron  Agin, 
Ml  hU  oecoiid  vinlt  to  Kuroiio,"  i.  ^..  earlier  than  tho 
Mtu&l  tluie,  and  the  opiMwitu  of  tho  true  direction. 

U. 
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[foman  writei-s  call  its  inhabitants  Gnlli,  jtut  ■• 
tireek  writei-s  call  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Fnuioe 
FaAarai.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  some  comnoentatom 
supjtose  ^^'este^l  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  several 
MSS.  have  VaKXiav  instead  of  TaKariav-  In  1 
-Mace.  viii.  2,  where  Judas  Maecabauis  is  hearing 
the  story  of  the  prowess  of  tlie  llomans  in  con- 
quering the  TaAdrai,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the 
[xissage  either  of  the  Kastern  or  Western  Gauls; 
for  the  subjugation  of  Sjiain  liy  the  Komnns,  and 
their  defeat  of  Aiitiochus,  King  of  .\sia,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  context.  Again,  ToAaTot  is 
the  Siime  word  with  KeArai;  and  the  Galatians 
were  in  their  orighi  a  streiim  of  that  great  Keltic 
torrent  (ap]jarently  Kyniry,  and  not  Gael)  which 
poured  into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  Some  of  these  invaders  moved  on 
into  Thrace,  and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Bosphorus,  when  Nicomedes  1.,  king 
of  Bithynia,  being  then  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  in- 
vited them  across  to  help  him.  Once  est^dtlished 
in  Asia  Minor,  they  became  a  terrible  scourge,  and 
extended  their  invasions  far  and  wide.  The  neigh- 
boring kings  succeeded  in  repressing  them  withui 
tlie  general  geographical  Hmits  to  which  the  name 
of  (jalatia  was  i>ermanently  given.  Antiochus  I., 
king  of  Syria,  took  his  title  of  .Scter  in  consequence 
of  his  victory  over  them,  and  Attains  1.  of  Perga- 
mus  conunemorated  his  own  success  by  taking  the 
title  of  king.  The  Galatians  still  found  vent  for 
their  restlessness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring  them- 
selves out  as  mercenary  soldiers.  'I'his  is  doubtless 
the  explanation  of  2  .Mace.  viii.  20,  which  refers  to 
some  struggle  of  the  Seleucid  princes  in  which  both 
Jews  and  (ialatians  were  engaged.  In  Josejih.  B. 
J.  i.  20,  §  3,  we  find  some  of  the  latter,  who  had 
been  in  Cleopatra's  body-guard,  acting  in  the  same 
character  for  llen)d  the  Grenit.  Meanwhile  tho 
wars  had  been  taking  place,  which  brought  all  the 
countries  round  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
within  the  range  of  the  lloman  power.  The  Ga- 
latians Ibiight  on  the  side  of  .\ntioclius  at  Magne- 
sia. In  tiie  Mithridatic  war  tliey  fought  on  l>oth 
sides.  .\t  the  end  of  the  Kepublic  Galatia  appears 
as  a  dependent  kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Ijnpire  as  a  province.  (See  Kitter,  Krdknnde, 
xviii.  5;»7-C10.) 

The  Itoman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly 
describetl  as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  .\siA  on  the  west, 
CArPADociA  on  the  e.a.st,  Pamimiyi.ia  and  CiLl- 
ciA  on  the  south,  aixl  Pithvnia  and  I'o.ntl'S  on 
the  north.  It  would  be  ditlicult  to  define  the  ex- 
act limits.  In  fact  they  were  frequently  changing. 
For  information  on  this  subject,  see  the  Did.  of 
Gtoij.  i.  9;J0  b.  At  one  time  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  province  eontaine<l  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  and 
therefore  thase  towns  of  Antioch,  looiiium,  Lyjtra, 
and  Derbe,  which  arc  con.spiciions  in  the  narrative 
of  St.  Paul's  travels.  Put  the  chanicteristic  part 
of  Galatia  Lay  northward  from  those  districts.  t)n 
the  Inble-land  between  the  Sari-rarius  and  the  llalys, 
the  (ialatians  were  settlt\l  in  three  tribes,  the  Tec- 
tosa-^es,  the  Tolistoboii,  and  the  Trocmi,  tlie  first 
of  which  is  identical  in  name  with  a  tribe  familiar 
to  us  in  the  history  of  Gaul,  as  distributed  over  the 
Cevenncs  near  Toulouse.  The  three  capitals  were 
re8|>ectively  Tavium,  Pessinus,  and  .\noyra.  Tho 
Last  of  these  (the  modern  .XiKjnra)  wxs  the  centre 
of  the  roails  of  the  district,  anri  may  be  regarded 
a.s  the  mctmiKjlis  of  the  Galatians.  These  Ijisteni 
Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  luicieut  charactw 
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lod  Bomethiiis^  of  their  ancient  language.  At  least 
Jerome  says  that  in  his  day  the  same  language 
might  be  heard  at  Ancyra  as  at  Tril'ves :  and  he  is 
i  good  witness;  for  he  himself  had  been  at  'rre\es. 
The  prevailing  speech,  however,  of  tlie  district  was 
Greek.  Hence  the  (ialatians  were  called  Gallo- 
irrneci.  ("Hi  jam  degeneres  sunt;  mixti,  et  Gal- 
logriEci  i-ere,  quod  appellantur."  jMaidius  in  Livy, 
xxxviii.  17.)  The  inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are 
Greek,  and  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Kpistle  in  Greek. 

It  is  ditficult  at  first  sight  to  determine  in  what 
sense  the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same  sense.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul 
through  the  district  are  mentioned  in  very  general 
terms.  We  are  simply  told  (Acts  xvi.  6),  that  on 
his  second  missionary  circuit  he  went  with  Silas 
and  Timotheus  through  rrjy  ^pvylav  koI  r7]v  Va.- 
KoLTiKqv  x^paj'.  From  the  epistle  indeed  we  have 
this  supplementary  information,  that  an  attack  of 
sickness  (Si'  a.a'Qsi'dav  r^r  <rapK6s,  Gal.  iv.  13) 
detained  him  among  the  Galatians,  and  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them, 
and  also  that  he  was  received  by  them  with  extraor- 
dinary fervor  (iO.  1-t,  1.5);  but  this  does  not  inform 
us  of  the  route  which  he  took.  So  on  the  third 
circuit  he  is  described  (.lets  xviii.  23)  as  Siepxiifxe- 
vos  KaOe^Tji  tvV  ra\aTiK)}if  X'^P""'  '^"^  ^pjylav. 
We  know  from  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
that  on  this  journey  St.  Paul  was  occupied  with  the 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of  .Judaea,  and 
that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on  the  subject 
{Sxnrep  Siera^a  Tats  fKKXriffiais  T/js  FaXarias, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1);  but  here  again  we  are  in  doubt  as 
to  the  places  which  he  had  visited.  AVe  observe 
that  the  "  churches  "  of  Galatia  are  mentioned  here 
in  the  plural,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  themselves  (Gal.  i.  2).  From  this 
we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he  visited  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  district,  instead  of  residing  a  long 
time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a  great  central 
church,  as  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  phrase  yj  FaKaTiKii  X'^P^  "^^'^ 
in  Iwth  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  mentioned 
first  in  one  case,  and  second  in  the  other,  we  should 
suppose  that  the  order  of  the  journey  was  different 
on  the  two  occasions.  Phrygia  also  being  not  the 
name  of  a  Roman  province,  but  simf)ly  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  Gala- 
tia is  used  here  by  St.  Luke  in  the  same  general 
way.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii.  9,  10,  where  the  enumera- 
tion is  ethnographical  rather  than  political,  Phrygia 
is  mentioned,  and  not  Galatia,  while  tlie  exact  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  1  Pet.  i.  1,  where  each  geograph- 
ical term  is  the  name  of  a  province. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  them. 
Its  abruptness  and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its 
tone,  are  caused  by  their  sudden  perversion  from 
the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  had  taught  them, 
and  which  at  first  they  had  received  so  willingly. 
It  is  no  fancy,  if  we  see  in  this  fickleness  a  speci- 
men of  that  "  esprit  impetueux,  ouvert  a  toutes  les 
mpressions,"  that,  "mobility  extreme,"  which 
Thierry  marks  as  characteristic  of  the  Gaulish  race 
^Hist.  des  Gmihis,  Introd.  iv.,  v.).  From  .Joseph. 
Ant.  svi.  6,  §  2,  we  know  that  many  Jews  were 
fettled  in  Galatia:  but  Gal.  iv.  8  wou»d  lead  us  to 
mppose  that  St.  Paul's  converts  were  mostly  Gen- 
tles. 

We  must  not  leave  umioticed  the  view  advocated 
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by  Bilttger  {Schauplntz  der  Wirksamkelt  des  Apo»- 
ttls  Pdulus,  pp.  28-30,  and  the  third  of  hii 
Beitrdfje,  pp.  1-5),  namely,  that  the  Galatia  of  the 
epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between 
1  )erbe  and  Colossfe,  i.  e.  the  extreme  southern  fron 
tier  of  the  Roman  province.  On  this  view  tht 
visit  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  took  plaee  on  his 
first  missionary  circuit;  and  the  arrdevfta  of  Gal. 
iv.  13  is  identified  with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  Geographically  this  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  regions 
called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  in  one  place  should  be 
called  Galatia  in  another.  Biittger's  geography, 
however,  is  connected  with  a  theory  concerning  the 
date  of  the  epistle;  and  for  the  determination  of 
this  point  we  nmst  refer  to  the  article  on  the  Gala- 
TiAss,  The  Epistle  to  the.  J.  S.  H. 

*  GALA'TIANS  (FaXirat:  Galatm),  1  Mace, 
viii.  2;  2  Mace.  viii.  20;  Gal.  iii.  1;  to  whom 
Paul  wrote  his  Galatian  epistle.  Of  this  people 
some  account  has  been  given  above  [Galatia]. 
No  one  of  all  the  N.  T.  epistles  reflects  so  many 
national  traits  of  the  readers  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  as  that  to  the  Galatians.  The  some- 
what peculiar  intermixture  of  .Judaistic  and  hea- 
then elements  which  we  find  at  work  among 
them,  their  tendency  to  the  opixssite  extremes  of  a 
Pharisaic  legalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  de- 
gree of  hbertinism  on  the  other,  the  ardor  of  tem- 
perament which  made  them  so  zealous  for  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  at  one  time,  and  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  arts  of  false  teachers  at  another,  and  likewise 
susceptible  of  such  strong  affection  for  Paid  when 
they  first  belie\'ed,  and  of  such  partisanship  for  his 
opponents  so  soon  after  his  leaving  them,  are  char- 
acteristics more  or  less  peculiar  to  this  letter,  and 
presuppose  certain  historical  antecedents  having 
something  to  do  with  their  formation. 

Of  these  antecedents.  Prof.  Lightfoot's  ethno- 
graphic sketch,  brief,  but  the  result  of  extended  in- 
vestigation (St.  Paid's  Epistle  to  the  Gal'itiuns,  pp. 
1-17,  2d  ed.),  furnishes  a  very  good  account:  "  The 
Galatians,  whom  Jlanlius  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
Rome,  and  St.  Paul  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
were  a  very  mixed  race.  The  substratum  of  society 
consisted  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
country,  chiefly  Phrygians,  of  whose  language  not 
much  is  known,  but  whose  strongly  marked  re- 
ligious system  has  a  prominent  place  in  ancient, 
history.  The  upper  layer  was  composed  of  the 
Gaulish  conquerors  ;  while  scattered  irreguLirly 
through  the  social  mass  were  Greek  settlers,  many 
of  whom  doubtless  had  followed  the  successors  of 
Alexander  thither,  and  were  already  in  the  country 
when  the  Gauls  took  possession  of  it.  To  the 
country  thus  peopled  the  Romans,  ignoring  the  old 
Phrygian  population,  gave  the  name  of  Gallograecia. 
.  .  .  The  great  work  of  the  Roman  conquest  wa8 
the  fusion  of  the  dominant  with  the  conquered  race 
—  the  result  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  of  that  nat- 
ural process  by  which  all  minor  distinctions  are 
levelled  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  power.  From 
this  time  forward  the  amalgamation  began,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Gauls  adopted  even  the  re- 
ligion of  their  Phrj-gian  subjects.  .  .  .  But  before 
St.  Paul  visited  the  country  two  new  elements  had 
Iteen  added  to  this  already  heterogeneous  population 
The  establishment  of  the  province  must  have  drawn 
thither  a  considerable  number  of  Romans,  not  very 
widely  spread  in  all  probability,  but  gathered  about 
the  centres  of  govenunent,  either  holduig  oSiniti 
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positions  tliemselves,  or  connected  more  or  less  di- 
rectly with  those  who  did.  .  .  .  Moie  important  is  it 
lo  remark  on  tlie  larj^e  influx  of  Jews,  which  must 
have  invadetl  (jalatia  in  the  interval.  Antiochus 
the  Grciit  had  settlwl  two  thousand  Jewish  Caniilies 
in  Lydia  and  I'iiryj^ia;  :uid  even  if  we  suppose  these 
settlements  did  not  cxten<i  to  (ialatia,  properly  so 
called,  tlie  Jewish  colonists  must  in  course  of  time 
have  overflowed  into  a  neiij;hl)orin!j  country  which 
possessed  so  many  attractions  for  tiiem.  .  .  .  The 
coinitry  of  Galatia  ailbrded  j^reat  facilities  for  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Witii  fertile  plains  rich  in 
aj!;ricultural  i>rodnce,  witli  extensive  pastures  for 
flocks,  with  a  tem|K;rate  climate  and  copious  rivers, 
it  ahounded  in  all  those  resources  out  of  which  a 
conmierce  is  created.  It  was  moreover  conveniently 
situated  for  mercantile  transactions,  beinj;  traversed 
Vjy  a  i^reat  high-road  hetwecn  the  East  and  tlie 
shores  of  the  yEge;in,  alont;  which  caravans  were 
const;uitly  passing,  and  among  its  towns  it  numbered 
not  a  few  which  are  mentioned  as  great  centres  of 
commerce.  .  .  .  With  these  attractions  it  is  not 
ditticult  to  explain  the  vast  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Galatia,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
tliat  in  the  generation  l)efore  St.  I'aul,  Augustus 
directed  a  decree  granting  esi»cial  privileges  to  the 
Jews  to  be  inscril>e<l  in  liis  temple  at  Ancyra,  the 
Galatian  metro]X)lis,  doubtless  because  tiiis  was  a 
principal  seat  of  the  disjiersion  in  these  parts  of 
Asia  Slinor.  Otiier  testimony  to  the  same  effect 
is  afforded  by  the  inscrijitions  found  in  Galatia, 
which  present  hCTe  and  there  Jewish  names  and 
symbols  amidst  a  strange  confusion  of  Phrygian 
»nd  Cehic,  Itonian  and  (ireek.  At  the  time  of 
St.  I'aul  they  proljably  boasted  a  large  nmnber  of 
proselytes,  and  may  even  have  infusetl  a  beneficial 
leaven  into  tlie  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  heatlien 
poptdation.  .  .  .  The  main  features  of  the  Gaulish 
ciianicter  are  traced  with  great  distinctness  by  the 
Honiaii  writers.  Quickness  of  apprehension,  promp- 
titude in  action,  great  impressijjility,  an  eager  crav- 
ing after  knowledge,  tins  is  the  briirhter  aspect  of 
the  Oltic  character.  Inconstant  and  quarrelsome, 
treacherous  in  their  dealings,  ineajjalde  of  sustained 
eff;)rt,  easily  disheartened  by  failure,  such  they  ap- 
pear when  viewed  on  their  darker  side.  .  .  .  Fickle- 
ness is  the  term  used  to  express  tlieir  temperament. 
This  instability  of  chanuter  was  the  great  dithculty 
against  which  Ciesar  h;wl  to  contend  in  his  deiilings 
with  the  ( iauls.  He  complains  that  they  all  with 
scarcely  an  exception  are  im|)elled  by  the  desire  of 
change.  Nor  did  they  show  more  constancy  in  the 
discharge  of  their  religious  than  of  their  social  obli- 
gations. The  hearty  zeal  with  which  they  endiraced 
the  .\|>ostle"8  teachingy  followed  by  their  npid  apos- 
tasy, is  only  an  iiistaiK'c  out  of  many  of  the  reckless 
fa<;ility  with  which  tiiey  adopted  an<l  discarficd  one 
religious  system  after  another.  To  St.  I'aul,  who 
hail  ha<l  much  bitter  experience  of  hollow  profes- 
sions and  fickle  purposes,  this  exfniordinary  levity 
was  yet  a  niadcr  of  unfcigne<l  suri)rise.  '  I  mar- 
vel,' he  s-nys,  •  that  ye  are  changing  so  quickly.' 
He  looked  upon  it  as  some  strange  fa.scinatioii. 
'  Ye  senseless  ( iauls,  who  did  bewitch  you  ?  '  The 
language  in  which  l.'oman  writers  Pi>eak  of  the 
miirtial  cour.iiro  of  the  Gauls,  imjietuous  at  the  first 
inset,  but  ripidly  melting  in  the  bent  of  the  friy, 
well  describes  the  short-lived  prowess  of  these  con- 
verts in  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  church. 
Kquftlly  ini|)ortant,  in  its  relation  to  St.  I'atil's 
ipistle,  is  the  ty])*  of  reliirious  worship  which  seems 
o  havo  perva<lejl  the  <  'eltic  nations.     'I'he  (.iauls 
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are  descril)e<l  as  a  superstitious  people,  given  over 
to  ritual  observances.  .  .  .  The  Gosix-1  was  offirred 
to  them,  and  the  energy  of  the  Apostle's  preach- 
ing took  their  hearts  by  storm.  IJut  the  old  leaven 
still  remained.  The  pure  and  spiritual  teaching 
of  Christianity  soon  ceased  to  satisfy  tliem.  Their 
religious  temperament,  fostered  by  long  habit, 
prompted  them  to  seek  a  system  more  external  and 
ritualistic.  '  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  they 
would  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh.'  Such  is  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  rebuking  this  unnatural 
violation  of  the  law  of  progress."  H. 

GALATIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  I'aul,  not 
long  after  his  journey  through  (ialatia  and  I'hrygia 
(Acts  xviii.  2;!),  and  pvubablij  (see  below)  in  the 
early  portion  of  his  two  years  and  a  half  stay  at 
Ephesus,  which  terminated  with  the  I'entecost  of 
A.  I).  57  or  58.  It  would  thus  succeed  in  order  of 
composition  the  epistles  to  the  Thess;ilonians,  and 
would  fonu  the  first  of  the  second  group  of  epistles, 
the  remaining  portions  of  which  are  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Honjans. 

This  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  the  Asiatic  province  of  Galatia  (i.  2), 
or  (iallogra^cia  (Strabo,  xii.  SOU)  —  a  province  that 
l>ore  in  its  name  its  well-founded  claim  to  a  Gallic 
or  Celtic  origin  (I'ausanias,  i.  4),  and  that  now, 
after  an  estiblishment,  first  by  predatory  conquest, 
and  subsequently  by  recognition  but  limitation  at 
the  hands  of  neighboring  rulers  (Strabo,  /.  c. ; 
I'ausanias,  iv.  5),  could  date  an  occupancy,  though 
not  an  independence,  extending  to  more  than  three 
hundretl  years;  the  first  subjection  of  (ialatia  to 
the  Homans  having  taken  place  in  18!)  B.  c.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  10  ff. ),  and  its  formal  re<lnction  (with  ter- 
ritorial additions)  to  a  regular  K'oman  province  in 
25  15.  c.  The  epistle  ai»peiirs  to  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  machinations  of  .ludai/ing  teachers, 
who,  shortly  before  the  date  of  its  composition,  had 
endeavore<i  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this  province 
into  a  recognition  of  circumcision  (v.  2,  11,  12;  vi. 
12  ff.),  and  had  openly  sought  to  depreciate  the 
apostolic  claims  of  St.  I'aul  (comp.  i.  1.  11). 

The  scope  and  contents  of  tiie  ejiistle  are  thus : 

(1)  ajwlogetic  (i.,  ii.)  aiid  polemical  (iii.,  iv.),  and 

(2)  hortatory  arid  practical  (v.,  vi.),  the  positions 
and  demonstrations  of  tlie  former  portion  being 
use<l  with  great  [lower  and  persu:isivene8S  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  latter.  The  following  is  a  brief 
sunnnary :  — 

.\fter  an  address  r.nd  salutation,  in  which  hi» 
total  in(le|)endence  of  human  mission  is  distinctly 
asserted  (i.  1),  and  a  brief  doxology  (i.  5),  the 
Ai)ostle  expresses  his  a.stonishment  at  the  .speedy 
la]>se  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  how  he 
had  forewarne<l  them  that  even  if  an  angel  pre.ached 
to  them  another  gosix-l  be  wiis  to  be  anathema 
fi.  fl-lO).  The  20S|>el  he  pn^achinl  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i.  11-14),  and  a«  his 
actual  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  (i.  15- 
24),  convincingly  proved.  When  he  went  up  to 
.leru.salem  it  was  not  to  be  instructed  by  the 
AjMJstles,  but  on  a  .s))eciid  mission,  wiiich  resulted 
in  his  being  formally  accre«liled  by  them  (ii.  1  -10); 
nay,  mon>,  when  St.  I'eU-r  dissemble*!  in  his  eom- 
nnmion  with  (ientiles.  he  rebuke<l  him,  and  dem 
onstnites  the  dancer  of  such  inconsisteiiry  (ii.  11- 
21).  The  A|>ostle  then  turns  to  the  <;:ilat!an8, 
and  ur'.'es  specially  the  doctrine  of  ju.stific."»tion,  as 
evinced  by  the  gifl  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  1-5;.  the  case 
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)f  Aliraham  (iii.  6-fl),  the  fact  of  the  law  involving 
cmse.  from  wliich  Christ  has  freed  us  (iii.  10- 
U),  and  lastly  the  prior  validity  of  tiie  promise  (iii. 
15-18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  Law 
(iii.  l[)-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  into  him  were  fully  come  (iii.  25-2 J).  All 
this  the  Apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of  the 
nonage  of  an  heir  with  that  of  hondasje  under  the 
Law:  they  were  now  sons  and  inheritors  (iv.  1-7), 
why  then  were  they  now  turning;  hack  to  l.ondage 
(iv.  8-11)?  They  once  treated  the  Apostle  very 
differently  (iv.  12-lG);  now  tiiey  pay  court  to  others 
and  awaken  feelings  of  serious  mistrust  (iv.  17-2'J), 
and  yet  with  all  their  approval  of  the  Law  show 
that  they  do  not  understand  its  deeper  and  more 
allegorical  meanings  (iv.  21-;i0).  If  this  be  so, 
they  must  stand  fast  in  their  freedom,  and  beware 
that  they  make  not  void  their  union  with  Christ 
(iv.  .31-v.  6):  their  perverters  at  any  rate  shall  be 
punished  (v.  7-12).  The  real  fulfillment  of  the 
Law  is  love  (v.  1-3-15):  the  works  of  the  Spirit  are 
what  no  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the  tlesh  are 
what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (v.  1G-2G). 
The  Apostle  further  exhorts  the  spiritual  to  be  for- 
bearing .(^'i-  1-5),  the  taught  to  be  liberal  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  reuiemlier  that  as  they  sowed  so 
would  they  reap  (vi.  G-10).  Then  after  a  noticeable 
recapitulation,  and  a  contrast  between  his  own  con- 
duct and  tliat  of  the  false  teachers  (vi.  11-lG),  and 
an  affecting  entreaty  that  they  would  trouble  him 
no  more  (vi.  17),  the  Apostle  concludes  with  his 
usual  benediction  (vi.  18). 

^^'ith  regard  to  the  </inuuieness  and  auihenticity 
of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respect- 
ability has  expressed  any  doultts.  The  testimony 
of  the  early  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous. 
Beside  express  references  to  the  epistle  (Irenseus, 
Har.  iii.  7,  2,  v.  21,  1;  TertuU.  (h  Pnescr.  c.  GO, 
al.),  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations  found  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (I'olyc. 
(ul  Phil.  c.  3),  and  several  apparent  allusions  (see 
Davidson,  Jntrod.  ii.  318  ff.).  The  attempt  of 
Bruno  Bauer  {Kr'Uik  der  PauHii.  Briefe,  lierlin, 
1850)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a  com- 
pilation of  lat«r  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Homans 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyer 
with  a  contempt  and  a  severity  (  I'orrede,  p.  \ii. ; 
Kinleil.  p.  8)  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
Bay,  are  lioth  complf-h-h/  deserved.  Such  efforts  are 
alike  melancholy  and  desperate,  but  are  useftd  in 
exhibiting  the  real  issues  and  tendencies  of  all  his 
torical  criticism  that  has  the  hardihood  to  place  its 
own,  often  interested,  speculations  before  external 
testimony  and  recognized  facts. 

Two  historical  questions  require  a  brief  notice :  — 
1.  The  number  of  rislfs  made  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia  previous  to  his  writing  the 
epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  tiro. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the 
visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6,  during  his  second  mis- 
Bionary  journey,  about  A.  D.  51.  and  revisited  them 
at  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts 
xviii.  23,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  iiriaTripi^oov  iravras  tovs 
fiadriTois.  On  tliis  occasion  it  would  seem  probable 
Viat  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginning  to 
work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then 
earned  them  against  it  in  language  of  the  most 
decided  character  (comp.  1.  9,  v.  3).  The  majority 
»f  the  new  converts  consisted  of  Gentiles  (iv.  8), 
5ut,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  language  of  the 
pistle,  had  considerable  contact  with  Jews,  and 


some  familiarity  with  .lewish  modes  of  interpret* 
tion.  It  was  then  'all  the  more  necessary  to  wan 
them  emphatically  against  believing  in  the  nt^essitj 
of  circumcision,  and  of  yielding  tliemselves  up  tc 
the  l)ondage  of  a  Law  which,  however  strenuously 
urged  upon  them  by  those  around  them,  had  now 
become  merged  in  tliat  disj)ensation  to  which  i 
was  oidy  prevenient  and  ])re[)aratory. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  :]uestion  is 
that  of  the  date  and  place  from  whieli  the  epistle 
was  writtcTi.  If  the  preceding  view  be  correct,  the 
epistle  could  not  have  iieen  written  before  the  sec- 
ond visit,  as  it  contains  clear  allusions  to  warnings 
that  were  then  given  when  the  Apostle  was  present 
with  them.  It  must  then  date  from  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  journey  recordetl  in  Acts  xviii 
23.  How  long  subsequent  to  that  journey  is  some 
what  debatable.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  more 
recently  Lightfoot  (.hntrnri^  of  Class,  and  Sncred 
PhiUil.  for  Jan.  1857),  urgo  the  probabdity  of  its 
having  been  written  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Komans,  and  find  it  very  unlikely 
that  two  epistles  so  nearly  allied  in  sulject  and  line 
of  argument  should  have  been  separated  in  order 
of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians. They  would  thererore  assign  Corinth  as 
the  place  where  the  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
three  months  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acts 
XX.  2,  3),  apparently  the  winter  of  a.  d.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  tb.at 
there  is  a  considerable  jilausibility  in  these  argu- 
ments; still  when  we  consider  not  only  the  note  of 
time  in  Gal.  i.  0,  outois  rax^i^s,  but  also  the  ob- 
vious fervor  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle,  it  does  seem 
almost  impossible  to  assign  a  later  period  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prolonged  stay  in  K))hesus. 
I'he  Apostle  would  in  that  city  have  been  e;isily 
able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Galatian  converts; 
the  dangers  of  Juilaism,  against  wliich  he  i)erson- 
ally  warned  them,  would  have  been  fresh  in  his 
thoughts;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  apostolic 
authority  was  becomiTig  undermined  by  a  fresh 
arrival  of  Judaizing  te;ichers,  —  it  is  then  that  he 
would  have  written,  as  it  were,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  those  terms  of  earnest  and  almost  im- 
passioned warning  that  so  noticeably  mark  this 
epistle.  AVe  do  not,  therefore,  see  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  up  the  anciently  received  opinion  that 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Ki)hesus,  pci'haps  not 
very  long  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  that  city. 
The  subscription  iypd^-q  anh  'Pc^/xrjy  has  found, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  some  supporters 
l)ut  seems  in  every  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  th« 
expressions  in  ch.  vi.  17  to  the  sufferings  of  im 
prisonment.  See  Clever,  Khdiil.  p.  7;  Davidson, 
.'ntroduclion,  ii.  202  ff. ;  Alfbrd,  Proler/omena,  p. 
459. 

The  editions  of  [conmientaries  on]  this  epistle 
have  been  very  numerous.  We  mav  specify  those 
of  Winer  (Lips.  1829  [4th  ed.  1850]).  Kiickert 
(I>ei|)z.  1833),  Usteri  (Ziirich.  1833),  Schott  (Lips. 
1834),  Olshausen  (Ki'inigsb.  1840\  Windischmann 
(M.iinz,  1843),  De  Wette  (l,eipz.  1845  [3d  ed.  by 
W.  Miller,  J864]),  Meyer  (Gifting.  1851  [4th  ed. 
1862]),  Turner  (New  York,  1855),  and  in  our  own 
country  those  of  Kllicott  (Lond.  1854, 4th  ef).  1867), 
Bagge  (Lond.  1856),  and  Alford  (Loud.  1857  [itfa 
ed.  1865]).  C.  J.  E. 

*  Prof.  Lightfoot  in  his  Commentary  (see  undei 
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Gai^vtiaxs)  assijiiis  the  Kpisde  to  the  nulatiaiis  to 
Corinth  as  the  place  where  it  wxs  written,  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  Lust  visit  to  that  city  (Acts  xx.  3 
ff.)  and  shortly  before  his  writing  tlie  Kpistle  to  the 
Romans.  Like  other  advocates  of  this  opinion,  be 
irgues  for  it  mainly  from  the  similarity  of  thought 
and  language  which  distinguishes  these  two  letters 
in  a  somewhat  reniarkaiile  degree.  For  a  talmlar 
view  of  the  passages  which  exhibit  this  resemblance 
see  his  St.  Paul's  A'/iistle  lo  the  (Jdliilinns,  pp.  45- 
48,  and  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  p.  320. 
But  there  are  two  considerations  which  abate  the 
force  of  this  reasoning.  First,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  similarity  so  far  as  it  is  vtrbul  (the 
sort  of  corresjwndence  only  which  furnishes  decisive 
proof  of  proximity  in  time)  is  found  to  a  gr&vt 
extent  in  the  proof-texts  quoted  from  the  0.  1'.,  or 
other  formulistic  expressions,  and  would  therefore 
be  found  to  exist  at  wh.atever  intervals  of  time  the 
two  letters  may  ha\e  been  written.  Tlie  \erbal 
agreement  l)etween  the  Kpistle  to  the  Ephcsians  and 
that  to  the  (Jolossians  is  of  a  very  different  character, 
and  shows  tliat  the  i)hrascology  of  tlie  one  was  still 
in  the  writer's  memory,  as  well  as  the  ideas,  when 
the  other  was  written.  Secondly,  the  similarity 
in  the  trains  of  thought  is  really  not  greater  than 
one  might  expect  to  occur  when  the  same  writer, 
who  has  fixed  and  definite  views  of  Christian  truth, 
is  led  to  discuss  the  same  topics  at  different  times 
and  under  different  circumstances.  For  example, 
Paul's  speech  to  the  Lystrians  (.Vets  xiv.  15-17) 
contains  a  striking  epitome  of  his  views  resijecting 
the  accountability  of  the  heathen  as  more  fully 
stated  in  l.'om.  i.  lit  ff'.,  and  yei  the  speech  and 
the  epistle  stand  widely  a|)art  from  each  other  as 
to  the  time  when  the  one  was  spoken  and  the  other 
written.  On  this  relation  of  I'aul's  discourses  and 
epistles  to  e.ich  other,  see  especially  Tholuck's  Die 
liedtn  diS  Ajtosltls  I'indus  in  dtr  Apuslclrj.,  mil 
aeinen  Brie/en  rer<jlichen  {Sliul.  u.  Kiit.  183!),  p. 
305  fT.);  and  Ch.  J.  Trip's  Paulas  wich  der  Apos- 
tel'/eschichte  :  J/istoHscher  Wei-lh  dieser  Berichte, 
pp'.  187-21!)  (I>eiden,  18GG). 

Ifishop  Kllicott's  view  (stated  above)  that  Paul 
wrote  to  the  (Jalatians  from  ICphesus,  is  the  generally 
accepted  one  of  the  later  critics  as  well  as  the  older. 
So,  among  others,  \\'iner,  Hemsen,  Olshausen, 
Wieseler,  Schott,  .\nger,  Neander,  Meyer,  Cuericke, 
Henss,  I'^wald,  Schaff,  Pr^ssensc*.  Week  is  unde- 
cided {ICinl.  in  (its  N.  1  est.  p.  429),  and  son)e,  as 
De  Wettc  and  Alford,  have  held  both  opinions  at 
difTerent  times.  On  the  question  whether  Paul 
wrote  the  entire  letter  with  his  own  band,  see 
Epi.sti-k.s  (.Vmer.  ed.).  It  is  one  of  the  four  letters 
which  Chr.  Fr.  15aur  admits  to  be  unquestionably 
Pauline,  never  having  in  fact  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned, says  -Meyer,  except  by  Bruno  Bauer,  18.")0. 

The  dogmatic  and  practical  interest  of  this  epistle 
ha.s  given  to  it  a  foremost  place  in  all  ayes  of  the 
church.  It  formed  the  battle-ground  between  Prot- 
estantism and  li'omanism  at  tlie  time  of  the  Pefor- 
niation.  Luther  wrote  and  re-wrote  Commentaries 
Du  it,  which  have  been  often  jiviiited,  and  translated 
jnto  other  Iani;ua'4es.  Of  all  the  lal)ors  of  his 
active  life  he  esteemed  none  more  useful  tlian  that 
l)Cst«wed  on  the  exposition  of  this  one  epistle.  In 
our  own  day  it  has  been  i)rou;;lit  into  new  prom- 
inence by  the  use  which  Baur  and  his  followers 
make  of  it  .'w  sup|H)rting  their  notion  of  Christianity 
18  havin;;  been  only  a  modified  Judaism  until  it 
was  rc-WTought  l)y  the  jihistic  hand  of  the  energetic 
Paul.    "  The  epistle,"  gays  Ijghtfoot-(p.  08,  2d  ed.), 


"  afTords  at  once  the  ground  for,  and  the  refutatioe 
of,  this  view.  It  affords  the  ground,  for  it  du- 
covers  the  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  (Jentile  converts.  It  affords  the  refuta- 
tion, for  it  shows  the  t  ue  relations  existing  between 
St.  Paul  and  tlieTwti.e.  It  presents  not  indeed 
a  colorless  uniformity  of  feeling  and  opinion,  but  a 
far  higher  and  more  instructive  harmony,  the  gen- 
eral agreement  amidst  some  lesser  differences  and 
some  human  failings,  of  men  animated  by  the  same 
divine  Spirit,  and  working  together  for  the  same 
hallowed  purpose." 

Atldilional  literature.  —  Among  the  writers  who 
have  illustrated  this  epistle  the  following  also  deser\-e 
notice:  C  F.  A.  Fritzsche,  De  mmnulUs  Pauli  ad 
Gidat.  J:'/jistolie  Lncis  Comni.  i.-iii.,  Rostock,  1833- 
34,  repr.  in  Fritzschiorum  Ojmsc.  Acnd.  pp.  1.^)8- 
258;  P.  A.  Sardinoux,  t'onvn.  sur  iepUrv  de  t'ap. 
Paul  aux  Gidites,  Valence,  1837,  with  a  critical 
introduction  and  new  translation ;  Barnes,  Albert, 
Notes,  Kx/dnn.  and  Practiad,  on  2'/  Cwiulhiam 
ami  Galalians,  New  York,  1839;  Hilgenfeld,  Der 
Galaterbrief  iibersetzt,  in  seinen  (/eschichll.  Bezie^ 
hunyen  untersucht  u.  er/cUir/,  etc.  Leipz.  1852; 
Brown,  John,  A'xjmsition  of  the  Kp.  to  the  Gala- 
lians, Edin.  1853,  an  elaborate  work  ;  Maurice. 
The  Unity  of  the  New  Test.  (1854),  pp.  4!t  1-511, 
Jatho,  Pauli  Brief  an  die  Galater,  ilildesh.  1856. 
Ewald,  in  his  Semlschreiben  des  Ap.  Paulus 
idiersezt  u.  erkldrt  (1857),  pp.  52-101  ;  Jowett. 
The  Epistles  lo  the  Titessalonians,  GaUttian<. 
Romans,  loiih  Crit.  Notes  atul  Dissertations,  vol. 
i.,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1859  (1st  ed.  1850);  Wieseler. 
Conim.  lib.  d.  Btief  an  die  Galater,  Gvti.  1859, 
see  also  his  supplementary  article  in  Iler/og's  Jieal- 
Encuk.  xix.  523-535;  SchmoUer,  Der  Brief  an  die 
Galater,  in  Lange's  Bibelirerk,  Theil  viii.  (1802, 
2d  ed.  1805);  J.  C.  K.  von  Ilofmann,  Die  heili(/e 
Schrifl  zusaminenhdntjend  untersucht,  Theil  ii. 
Abth.  i.  (1803);  Reithniayr  (Cath.),  Comni.  zum 
Brief e  an  die  Galater,  ^liinchen,  1865;  Viimel, 
S.  Pauli  Br.  an  d.  Galater,  griech.  mil  deutscher 
Uebersetzun;/  u.  mil  kril.  Anmerkninyen  (1805); 
G.  W.  Matthias,  Der  Galaterbrief  u.  s.  w.  (1805), 
Greek  text  with  German  translation,  ex|)lanation 
of  difficult  passages,  and  a  siiecial  dissertation  on 
iii.  20;  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Greek  New  Test. 
ii.  112-180  (1801);  Wordsworth,  6'reei  .Vc:"  Test., 
4th  ed.,  1800;  and  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  St.  Paul's  Kp. 
to  the  Galalians ;  a  revised  'Text,  with  J/iirixluction, 
Allies,  and  Dis.-.erlations,2d  ed.,  Ix>nd.  1800.  This 
last  work  is  one  of  s])ccial  value  in  i^  freatnsent 
of  the  various  ethno{;ra|iliic  and  historical  cjuestions 
which  grow  out  of  the  ejiistle.  Hermann's  Prot/r. 
de  Pauli  K/nst.  ad  Galil.  trihus  primis  Capililmt 
(Lips.  1832)  is  not  only  Vmarkaltle,  but  very  in- 
structive. It  shows  how  inqKissiiile  it  is  to  reach 
the  .sense  of  the  N.  T.  writers  if  we  construe  their 
Greek  (as  did  tliis  celeljrated  .scholar)  as  strictly 
classical,  without  making  due  allowance  for  ita 
Hebraistic  character. 

The  doctrinal  pa-ssajjes,  of  which  so  many  occur 
in  this  letter,  are  sjiecially  examined  in  sueh  works 
as  I'steri's  Paulin.  JAhrlni/riff,  Ziirich,  1834; 
Neander's  Planting/  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  A/>ostles ;  \i.  A.  Lipsius's  Die 
l\iuHnische  J{(chlf'erti(/uni/slehre,  I.eipz.  1853;  C. 
V.  Schmid's  /iibl.  fhral.  des  N.  T.  2''  A>ifl. 
(185!>),  pp.  472-588;  Reuss's  Hist,  de  In  ihivL 
clirdienne  au  sH'cle  a/H>sloliifuc,  torn,  ii.,  2''  fd., 
Strasi>.  1800;  and  Messner's  Die  I.ehre  der  Apofttt 
daryeslellt,  Ixipz.  1850. 
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On  the  relation  of  this  epistle  to  the  theory  of 
ihe  Tiibiiifcen  critics,  see  tlie  commentaries  of  INIeyer 
uid  Hofnumn ;  I.echler's  Dns  aposlol.  u.  nnchapost. 
Zekaller,  p.  235  ff. :  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher's  Essnys 
7n  *he  Suj/ernntunil  Oiigin  of  Chrisllmitij  (New 
York,  1800),  pp.  205-282  '(.from*  the  Nnv  Enfjhnckr 
for  July,  ISG-i);  iJghtfoofs  Diss,  ill.,  St.  J'uul  and 
the  r/iree,  in  his  t'p.  to  the  Gal.  pp.  283-355,  2d 
ed.;  and  especially  C.  J.  Trip's  prize-essay,  Paulus 
niicit  tier  ApostcUjescliichle  (already  mentioned), 
which  treats  of  many  of  the  points  in  this  contro- 
versy common  to  Acts  and  Galatians,  and  is  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  subject.  It  deserves  to 
be  translated  into  English.  For  the  view  of  the 
'I'iibingen  school,  besides  the  well  known  works  of 
Haur  and  Zeller  (see  addition  to  Acts  of  the 
Apostlks),  one  may  consult  the  articles  of  Hilgen- 
feldin  his  Zeiischr.f.  wiss.  Theol.  for  1858,  1860, 
and  180G. 

A  fuller  outline  of  the  argument  of  the  epistle 
than  the  one  given  above,  will  be  found  in  the 
Chi-ist'um  Review  for  Oct.  1801,  pp.  577-584.  For 
the  correction  of  errors  in  the  A.  V.  relating  either 
to  the  sense  or  the  Greek  text,  see  articles  in  the 
Bibl.  Sncrn,  xix.  211-225  and  xxii.  138-149;  also 
Aiford's  yew  Testament  for  KiKj/ish  Headers,  vol. 
ii.  Most  of  the  changes  there  recommended  are 
incorporated  in  the  revised  version  of  the  American 
Bible  Union.  ^Viner  prefixes  an  admirable  Latin 
translation  to  his  PauU  nd  Gidittas  lipistvln  (4th 
ed.,  1859).  H. 

GALBANUM  (n32lbn,  chelb'nah),  one  of 
the  perfumes  eniplo3ed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sacred  incense  (Kx.  xxx.  34  [comp.  ICcclus.  xxiv. 
15]).  The  similarity  of  the  Hebrew  name  to  the 
Greek  ^aK^dvr]  and  the  Latin  ij(dljinmm  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  substance  indicated  is 
the  same.  The  galljanum  of  conmierce  is  brought 
chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant.  It  is  a  resinous 
gum  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  strong,  dis- 
agreeable smell,  usually  met  with  in  masses,  but 
sometimes  found  in  yellowish  tear-like  drops.  The 
ancients  believed  that  when  burnt  the  smoke  of  it 
was  efficacious  in  driving  away  serpents  and  gnats 
(Plin.  xii.  50,  xix.  58,  xxiv.  13 ;  Virg.  Geory.  iii. 
415).  But,  though  gall)anum  itself  is  well  known, 
the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not  been  exactly  de- 
termined. Dioscorides  (iii.  87)  describes  it  as  the 
juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Sjria, 
and  called  by  some  fKTcoirtov  (ct  i.  71).  Kiihn, 
iki  his  conmientary  on  Dioscorides  (ii.  p.  532),  is  in 
favor  of  the  Ferula  ferulago,  L.,  which  grows  in 
North  Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia  ]Minor.  According 
to  Phny  (xii.  56)  it  is  the  resinous  gum  of  a  plant 
called  slni/onitis,  growing  on  Mount  Amanus  in 
Syria;  while  the  metopion  is  the  product  of  a  tree 
near  the  oracle  of  Amnion  (xii.  49).  The  testimony 
of  Theophrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  ix.  7),  so  far  .is  it 
goes,  confirms  the  accounts  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides. 
It  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the  product 
of  the  Buhon  (jidhanum  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Don  found  in  the  galbanuni 
of  commerce  the  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  of 
the  tribe  Silerinie,  which  he  assumed  to  be  that 
from  which  the  gum  was  produced,  and  to  which 
ae  gave  the  name  of  Galharium  officinale.  But  his 
tonelusion  was  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
*ho  received  from  Sir  John  Macneil  the  fruits  of  a 
ilant  growing  at  DuiTood,  near  Nishapore,  in 
khorassan,  which  he  named  Opoidia  galbanifem, 
»f  the  tribe  Smyrnece.  This  plant  has  been  adopted 
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by  the  Dublin  College  in  their  Pharmacopceia,  m 
that  which  yields  the  galbanuni  (L'ereira,  Mat.  Mei 
ii.  pt.  2,  p.  188).  M.  Buhse,  in  his  Persian  travels 
(quoted  in  l.'oyle.  Mat.  Med.  pp.  471,  472),  identi- 
fied the  plant  producinir  galbanuni  with  one  which 
he  found  on  the  Demawend  mountains.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives  kliassiicli,  and  bore  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  Ferula  erubescens,  but 
belonged  neither  to  the  genus  Grd/jaimm  nor  to 
Opoidia.  It  is  believed  that  the  Persian  galbanura, 
and  that  brought  from  the  Levant,  are  the  pi-oduce 
of  different  plants.  But  the  question  remains  un- 
decided. 

If  the  galbanuni  be  the  true  representative  of  the 
chelb'nah  of  the  Helirews,  it  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear strange  that  a  substance  which,  when  burnt 
by  itself,  produces  a  repulsive  odor,  should  he  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  the  sweet-smelling 
incense  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Pliny  that  it  was  used,  with  other 
resinous  ingredients,  in  making  perfumes  among 
the  ancients;  and  the  same  author  tells  us  that 
these  resinous  sulistances  were  added  to  enable  the 
perfume  to  retain  its  fras^rance  lonijer.  "  liesina 
aut  gummi  adjiciuntur  ad  continendum  odorem  in 
coqiore"  (xiii.  2).  (Jalbanuin  was  also  employed 
in  adulterating  the  opobalsamum,  or  gum  of  the 
balsam  plant  (Plin.  xii.  54).  W.  A.  W. 

GAL'EED  (~f37'b2,  i.  e.  Gal-ed  =  lieap  of  nit- 
ness :  [ver.  47,  Bovvhs  fj.dpTvs'i  48,  B-  fjLaprvpe1\ 
Alex.  B.  iJLapTvpet:  Acervus  testiinonii  Galaad]). 
The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap  which  he 
and  Laban  made  on  Mount  Gilead,  in  witness  of 
the  covenant  then  entered  into  between  them  (Gen. 
xxxi.  47,  48;  comp.  23,  25).     [Gilicau;  Jegar- 

SAHADUTHA.] 

GAL'GALA  (roA7oAa:  Gahpd.a),  the  ordi- 
nary equivabnt  in  the  LXX.  for  Gilgal.  In  the 
.A.,  "v.  it  is  named  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  as  desig- 
nating the  direction  of  the  road  taken  by  the  army 
of  Demetrius,  when  they  attacked  JIasaloth  in  Ar- 
bela  —  "  the  way  to  Galgala  "  (u^hv  ttjv  els  FaK- 
ya\a)-  The  army,  as  we  learn  from  the  statements 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1),  was  on  its  way  from 
Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name  in  Galilee 
now  surviving  as  Irbid.  [Akukla.]  Its  ultimate 
destination  was  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  3),  and  Gal- 
gala may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near 
Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as  the  route 
thiough  the  Ghor  or  that  through  the  centre  of 
the  country  was  chosen  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  370). 
Josephus  omits  the  name  in  his  version  of  the  pas- 
sage. It  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Ewald's 
that  the  Galilee  which  Josephus  introduces  is  a 
corruption  of  Galgala.  G. 

*  GALILE'AN  or  GALIL^'AN  (FoAi 
Aoios:  GaliUeus),  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee  (Mark 
xiv.  70;  Luke  xiii.  1,  2,  xxii.  59,  xxiii.  6;  John 
iv.  45 ;  Acts  ii.  7 ;  also  in  the  Greek,  Matt.  xxvi. 
69;  Acts  i.  11,  v.  37).  A. 

GAL'ILEE     (FaAiAaia;     [Vat.     TaAfiAata: 

Gnlikea]).     This  name,  which   in  the  Itoman  age 

I  was  applied  to  a  large  province,  seems  to  have  been 

i  originally  confined  to  a  little  "circuit"  (the  He- 

j  brew  word   7''73,   Galil,  the  origin  of  the  later 

"Galilee,"  like  '^23,  signifies  a  "circle,  or  cir- 
cuit ")  of  country  round  Ivedesh-Xaphtali,  in  which 
vren  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by  Solomon 
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to  Hirnm,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for  his  work 
in  conveying  timlicr  from  l,et<anon  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  XX.  7:  1  K.  ix.  11;  I-XX.  TaKiKaia)-  Ihey 
were  I  lien,  or  suliseqnently,  occupied  l)y  stranj^ers, 
and  for  this  rea-son  Isaiah  gives  to  tiic  district  tlie 

name  "  Gahlee  of  the  Gei.tiles  "  (Cy^iSn  b^'bll, 
Is.  ix.  1.  In  Matt.  iv.  15,  TaAiAaia  tw;'  (OvcoV. 
in  1  Mace.  v.  15,  TaKiKaia  b.\\o(pvKuiv)-  It  is 
probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  nunilier. 
and  became  dui'ing  tlie  Captivity  tlie  great  body  of 
tlie  inliabitants;  extending  themselves  also  over  the 
surroundini:  country,  they  gave  to  their  new  terri- 
tories the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  becai-ie 
one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the 
time  of  the  JIaccabees  Galilee  contained  only  a  few 
.lews  living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  p()])iila- 
tion  (1  Mace.  v.  2l)-23);  Strabo  states  tiiat  in  liis 
day  it  was  chiefly  iidiabited  by  Syrians,  Phoenicians, 
and  .\rabs  (xvi.  p.  7G0);  and  Josephus  says  Greeks 
also  dwelt  in  its  cities  (  V'U.  12). 

In  the  time  of  our  \jotA  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaa,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix.  31;  Luke  xvii.  11;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  -i). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  ancient  teiTitories  of 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus 
defines  its  boundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full 
description  of  its  scenery,  products,  and  population. 
He  says  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated ;  fruit 
and  forest  trees  of  all  kinds  alwund;  numerous 
large  cities  and  populous  villages,  amounting  in  all 
to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  thickly  stud 
the  whole  face  of  the  country ;  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike,  being  trained  to  arms  from 
their  infancy  (/?.  ./.  iii.  3,  §  :J;  V'U.  45).  On  the 
west  it  was  liounded  by  the  territory  of  Ptolemais, 
which  probably  included  the  whole  plain  of  Akka 
to  the  foot  of  C'armel.  The  southern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  Carniel  and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria 
to  MounfcGilboa,  and  then  descended  the  valley  of 
.lezreel  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  river 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  (ialilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan 
to  the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  ea,stern  border; 
and  the  northern  ran  fi'oni  Pan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of 
the  Phcenicians  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1,  ii.  18,  §  'J:  comp. 
Luke  viii.  2G). 

(ialilee  was  divided  into  two  sections,  "  I>ower  " 
and  "Upper;"  r\  Kdru  koI  t)  ifco  Va\i.\aia. 
(Jyril  says  (c. ./?//.  ii.)  EiVl  7^^  roAiAu7a(  ^vo,  a>u 
7)  fifv  jxia  Kara  t^v  'lovSaiav,  y]ye  /nrjv  (Tfpa  Ta?s 
^niu'iKU'v  TToKecriv  Ofiopis  re  Ka\  yfiroov.  A  single 
glance  at  the  country  shows  that  the  division  was 
natural.  Ix)wer  Galilee  included  the  great  jjlain 
of  I'idraelon  with  its  oflshoofs,  which  run  down  to 
the  .lordan  and  the  l.ake  of  Tiberias:  and  the  whole 
of  the  hill-country  adjoining  it  on  tiie  north  to  the 
f<x>t  of  the  mountain-range.  The  words  of  Josejihus 
are  clear  and  imiKjrtant  (/?.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1):  Kol  rfjs 
u«i'  KOTO)  KaKovfjLfvr)i  FoAiAoios  o-Trh  Ti&fptaSos 
ufXP^  'Z,a0ou\u)i>  ^t  iv  rois  irapaKlois  riToAfyua^j 
yt'nwu  rh  fj.i}Kos  ixTtivfTai-  irAari/VfTai  Se  awb 
-fjs  if  T(j5  fifydKtfi  TTfSiif}  KtififfTjs  Ktu^rfs  'fj  "EaXiiiO 
Ka\urat  M*XP'  BrjpffojSTjs.  "  I'he  villai,'e  of 
Xaloth  "  is  evidently  the  ( 'hosulloth  of  Josh.  xix. 
12,  now  calli-d  /k:<iil,  and  situated  at  the  ba,se  of 
Mount  Talior,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Great 
Plain  (I'orter,  llnmlliiHtk,  p.  359).  Hut  a  com- 
oarifK.n  of  .losephuu,  Ant.  xx.  (I.  §  4,  with  R.  ./.  iii. 
t,  §  4,  proves  that  l/>wer  Galilee  extended  ns  far 
M  the  village  of  Ciinea,  the   modern  Jtri'w,  oi\  the 
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extreme  southern  side  of  the  plain  The  nto  (rf 
the  northern  border  town,  Hersabe,  it  not  known 
but  we  learn  incidentally  that  both  Arl>ela  anc 
Jotapata  were  in  Lower  (iaUlee  (Jo.soph.  \'il.  37 
B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  <i);  and  as  the  former  was  sitifited 
near  the  northwest  anule  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
and  the  latter  al}out  eight  miles  north  of  Nazareth 
(I'orter,  //finil/Mxik;  pp.  432,  .'i"").  we  conclude  that 
Lower  Galilee  included  the  whule  region  extending 
from  the  plain*  of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake  on  the  east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the 
richest  .and  most  beautiful  si'ctionsof  Palestine. 
The  Plain  of  Ksdraelon  presents  an  unbroken  surface 
of  fertile  soil  —  soil  so  good  that  to  enjoy  it  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  condescended  to  a  senii-noniadic 
state,  and  "became  a  servant  to  tribute"  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  18;  Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  rocky  summits  round  Nazareth  the  hills 
are  all  wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes  to 
broad  winding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  out- 
lines are  varied,  the  colors  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterized  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  pai-ts  of  Tuscany.  The  blessings 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebulun  and  Asher 
seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of  the 
country.  Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills,  "  offers 
sacrifices  of  righteousness  "  of  the  abundant  flocks 
nourished  by  their  rich  pastures;  he  rejoices  "in 
his  goings  out  "  along  the  fertile  plain  of  lilsdraelon  ; 
"he  sucks  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas" — hie 
possessions  skirting  the  liay  of  Haifa  at  the  base 
ofCarmel;  and  "  he  sucks  of  treasures  hid  in  the 
sand,"  ))roiiai)ly  in  allusion  to  the  i/liis.<,  which  was 
first  made  from  the  sands  of  the  river  Pelus  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  18,  I'.l;  Plin.  v.  19;  Tac.  //i.<t.  v.).  Asher, 
dwelli)ig  amid  the  hills  on  the  nortliwe.'it  of  Zebu- 
lun, on  the  borders  of  Phcenicia,  "  dips  his  feet  in 
oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant  olive  groves,  such  as 
still  distinguish  this  region;  "his  bread,"  the  pro- 
duce of  the  i)lain  of  Phoenicia  and  the  fertile  upland 
valleys,  "  is  fat;  "  "  he  yields  royal  dainties  "  —  oil 
and  wine  from  his  olives  and  vineyards,  and  milk 
and  butter  from  his  pastures  ((ien.  xlix.  20;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  24,  25).  'I"he  chief  towns  of  Lower  Galilee 
were  Tiberias,  Tarichn-a,  at  the  souUiern  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Se|iphoris  (.lo.seph.  I'lV.  'J,  25, 
2'J,  37).  The  latter  played  an  imiKirtant  part  in  the 
last  great  .Jewish  war  (.loseph.  P^V.  45;  A'. ./.  ii.  18, 
§  11).  It  is  now  e.dlwl  ^^tjYiritli,  and  is  situated 
about  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  llawl- 
hook,  p.  378).  There  were  besides  two  strong  for- 
tresses, .lotapata,  now  called  ■f'J'dl,  and  Mount 
Tabor  (Josei)h.  B.  ./.  iii.  7,  §  3  ft'.,  iv.  1,  §  6). 
The  towns  most  celebrated  in  N.  T.  history  are 
Nazareth,  Caiia,  and  Tiberias  (Luke  i.  20;  John 
ii.  1,  vi.  1). 

Upper  dalilee,  according  to  Josephus,  extended 
from  15ersal>e  on  the  south,  to  the  village  of  Baca, 
on  the  ijorders  of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  and  from 
Meloth  on  the  west,  to  Thella,  a  city  near  tnc 
Jordan  (/i.  .1 .  iii.  3,  §  1).  Nunc  of  these  pl.aces 
are  now  known,  but  there  is  no  ditliculfy  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  and  approximate  extent  of  the 
province.  It  embriu'<Ml  the  whole  ninuntain-range 
lying  between  the  upper  .lordan  and  Plucnicia.  ItA 
Kouthern  border  ran  nlong  the  foot  of  the  Safed 
nntre  from  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
(ialilee  to  the  plain  of  .\kka.  To  this  region  tht 
name  "(ialilee  of  the  Gentiles "  is  given  in  th« 
().  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1;  Matt.  iv.  15).  So  Ku»e. 
bins  states  :  r)  fiiv  PoAiAafa  iOvwv  uprfrat  «'► 
dplois  T'loiwv  trapaKfififm],  (vda  Hbaixt  liiKofiitt 
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ry  Xipck/U  Ke  ir6\(is  K\^pov  'Ne<t>6a\fi/jL  (Onoin. 
I.  V.  raA.iA.oi'a)  llie  town  of  Capenuumi,  on  the 
north  sliore  of  the  lake,  was  in  upper  Gahlee  ( Ouoia. 
i.  V.  Cdjtiuirnrtun),  and  this  fact  is  important,  as 
ghowing  how  far  the  province  extended  southward, 
and  as  proving  tliat  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee, 
touched  the  lake.  The  mountain-range  of  Upper 
Galilee  is  a  southern  prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Leontes  [Lkhanox].  The  summit  of  the  range  is 
taljle-land ;  part  of  which  is  beautifully  wooded  with 
dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled  shrubberies  of 
hawthorn  and  arbutus.  The  whole  is  varied  by 
fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  glades,  and  wild 
picturesque  glens  breaking  down  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  population  are  still  numerous  and  in- 
dustrious, consisting  chiefly  of  Metawileh,  a  sect  of 
Mohammedans.  >S  ;/'«/  is  the  principal  town,  and 
contains  about  4000  souls,  one-third  of  whom  are 
Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  four  holy  .Jewish  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  has  for  three  centuries  or  more  been 
celebrated  for  the  sacredness  of  its  tombs,  and  the 
learning  of  its  Kabliins.  S  if  ed  seema  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  volcuuic  district.  Shocks  of 
earthquake  are  felt  every  few  years.  One  occurred 
in  IS^il,  which  killed  about  5000  persons  (Porter, 
Hnn'/fjofik,  \).  4381.  On  the  table-land  of  Upper 
Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (.Josh.  xx. 
7),  and  (iiscala  (now  el-Jia/i),  a  city  fortified  by 
Josephus,  and  celebrated  as  the  last  place  in  Galilee 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans  (B.  J.  ii.  22,  § 
6,  iv.  1,  §  1,  2,  §  1-5). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
I^ord's  private  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth ;  and  when  he  entered  on 
his  great  work  he  made  Capernaum  his  home " 
(Matt.  iv.  Vi,  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  first  three  (iospels  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  our 
Lord's  ministrations  in  this  province;  while  the 
Gospel  of  .John  dwells  more  upon  those  in  .Judtea. 
The  nature  of  our  Lord's  parables  and  illustrations 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar  features  and 
products  of  the  country.  The  vineyard,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  were  all  appropriate  in  .Jud«a; 
while  the  corn-fields  (Mark  iv.  28),  the  fisheries 
(Matt.  xiii.  47),  the  merchants  (Matt.  xiii.  45),  and 
the  flowers  (Matt.  vi.  28),  are  no  less  appropriate  in 
Galilee.  The  Apostles  were  all  either  Galileans  by 
birth  or  residence  (.lets  i.  11);  and  as  such  they 
were  despised,  as  their  Master  had  been,  by  the 
proud  Jews  (.John  i.  46,  vii.  52;  Acts  ii.  7).  It 
apgears  also  that  the  pronunciation  of  those  »Jews 
who  resided  in  (jalilee  had  become  peculiar,  prob- 
ably from  their  contact  with  their  Gentile  neighbors 
(Matt.  xxvi.  73;  Mark  xiv.  70;  see  Lightfoot,  0pp. 
ii.  77).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee 
Ijecame  the  chief  seat  of  .lewish  schools  of  learning, 
ind  the  residence  of  their  most  celebrated  Rabbins. 
The  National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  was  taken  for 
a  time  to  .rai)neh  in  Philistia,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sepphoris,  and  afterwards  to  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
0pp.  ii.  141).  The  Mishna  was  here  compiled  by 
I  Kabbi  Judah  ll.ikkodesh  (cir.  a.  d.  109-220);  and 
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a  *  The  best  arrangement  places  the  Saviour's  re- 
moval to  Caperntium  after  his  return  from  JuJaea  to 
Ualilee  (John  iv.  1  ff. ).  It  must  have  been,  therefore, 
%  year  or  more  after  his  baptism,  the  proper  beginning 
it  his  public  mlni.stry.  (See  table  at  the  eni?  jf  Go3- 
'#>j). )  H. 

"  •  Rudolf  Iloftnann,  in  his  Ueber  den  Btrg  Gal- 
tdu  (Aleissen.  1353),  maintaias  this  view,  and  urges  it 


a  few  years  afterwards  the  Gemara  waa  added 
vBuxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  19).  Remains  of  splendid 
synagogues  still  exist  in  many  of  the  old  towns  and 
villages,  showing  that  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
century  the  Jews  were  as  prosperous  as  they  were 
numerous  (Porter,  IJarulbuvk,  pp.  427,  440). 

J.  L.  P. 
*  GAL'ILEE,  MOUNTAIN  IN,  where  the 
Saviour  manifested  himself  to  some  of  his  disciples 
(Matt,  xxviii.  16,  and  proljably  1  Cor.  xv.  U)  after 
his  resurrection.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
particular  mountain  is  here  referred  to.  Some  of 
tlie  conjectures  are  that  it  was  the  Jlount  of  Trans 
figuration  (whether  that  was  Tabor  or  Hermon  on 
the  ea.st  of  the  Jordan),  or  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  singular 
opinion  that  it  was  the  northern  summit  of  Olivet 
is  utterly  indefensible.*  It  is  stated  explicitly  in 
Matt.  xx\iii.  10  that  the  disciples  went  into  Gal- 
ilee (e/'s  rr;^  Ta\i>>.alav)  to  the  mountain  which 
Christ  had  appointed  for  tlie  interview:  and  Galilee, 
according  to  the  invariable  usage  of  the  N.  T., 
denotes  the  province  of  that  name.  Undoubtedly 
the  Saviour  mentioned  the  place,  but  the  Evangelist 
has  passed  that  over.  H. 

GAL'ILEE,  SEA  OF.     [Gknnesaret.] 
GALL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  mererdk,  or  merord/i,  and  roah. 

1.  Mererdk  or  merordh  {7T^'V2  or  rTTHD  : 
Xo^'h  '■  ,/i^'i  ammitudo,  viscera  mea)  denotes  ety- 
mologically  "that  which  is  bitter;"  see  Job  xiii 
26,  "  thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me."  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  "  bile  "  or  "gall  "  from 
its  intense  bitterness  (Job  xvi.  13,  xx.  ,25);  it  is 
also  used  of  the  "  jjoison  "  of  serpents  (Job  xx.  14), 
which  the  ancients  erroneously  believed  was  their 
gall :  see  Pliny,  If.  N.  .\i  37,  "  No  one  should  be 
astonished  that  it  is  the  gall  which  constitutes  the 
poison  of  serpents." 

2.  Jii'sh  (tZ7S"l  or  Wyi :  xo\v,  TTiKpia,  &ypciia- 
Tis:  J'el,  amnntudo,  caput).,  generally  translated 
"gall"  by  the  A.  V.,  is  in  Hos.  x.  4,  rendered 
"hemlock;"  in  Deut.  x.xxii.  33,  and  .Job  xx.  16, 
rosh  denotes  the  "poison"  or  "venom"  of  ser- 
pents. From  Ueut.  xxix.  18,  "  a  root  that  beareth 
rosh  "  (margin  "a  poisonful  herb"),  and  Lam.  iii. 
19,  "  the  wormwood  and  the  rtw/;,"  compared  with 
Hos.  X.  4,  "judgment  springeth  up  as  rosli.'^  it  is 
evident  that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  some  bitter, 
and  perhaps  poisonous  plant,  though  it  may  also 
be  used,  as  in  Ps.  Ixix.  21,  in  the  general  sense  of 
"something  very  bitter."  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  46- 
52)  thinks  "hemlock"  (Conium  maculatum)  is  in- 
tended, and  quotes  Jerome  on  Hosea  in  snpiwrt  of 
his  opinion,  though  it  seems  that  this  commentator 
had  in  view  the  couch-grass  {Triticum  repens) 
rather  than  "  hemlock."  RosenmiiUer  (Bib.  Bo(. 
p.  118)  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Lolium  temu- 
knUm  [darnel]  I  est  agrees  with  the  passage  in 
Hosfea,  where  the  roth  is  said  to  grow  "  in  the  fur- 
rows of  the  field." 

Other  writers   have  supposed,   and   with    some 

as  important  for  harmonizing  the  different  account  o\ 
the  Saviour's  appearances  after  the  resurrection.  There 
i.s  some  evidence  that  the  northern  point  of  Olivet  njay 
have  been  known  as  Galilee  in  a  later  age,  becauM 
the  Galileans  usually  crossed  here  on  their  way  to  Je- 
rusalem (see  Thilo's  Cod.  apncr.  N.  T.  p.  619  ff.). 
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reason  (from  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  "  their  grapes  are 
grapes  of  i-ush"),  that  some  berry-beariii<;  plant 
aaust  be  intended.  Gesenius  {'flies,  p.  1251)  un- 
derstands "poppies;"  Michaelis  (Siipj'l.  Lex.  Ileb. 
j>.  222U)  is  of  opinion  that  rOsh  may  be  ei^lier  tlie 
LuliuDi  temulentuin,  or  the  Hulaiium  ("  nigiit- 
6hade").  Oedniann  (I'erm.  Sam.  pt.  iv.  c.  10) 
ari^ues  in  fa^•or  of  tiie  Cvlocijnlh.  I'lie  most  prol)- 
al)le  conjecture,  for  proof  there  is  none,  is  that  of 
Gesenius:  the  capsules  of  the  raprtvenicece  may 
well  give  tiie  name  of  ivsh  ("  head  ")  to  the  plant 
in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  jx>j)py  heads.  The 
various  species  of  this  family  spring  up  quickly  in 
corn-fields,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter.  A 
steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be  "  the  wat«r 
of  gall  "  of  Jer.  viii.  14,  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 

the  tt'S"!  *'72  may  be  the  poisonous  extract,  ojnum ; 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  learnt. 

The  passages  in  tiie  Gospels  which  relate  the 
circumstance  of  the  Koman  soldiers  offering  our 
l>ord,  Just  before  iiis  crucifixion,  "vinegar  mingled 
with  gall"  according  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  34), 
and  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  "  according  to 
St.  Mark's  account  (xv.  23),  require  some  consid- 
eration. Tiie  first-nuined  EvaiigeHst  uses  x"^''?) 
which  is  tlie  LX.\.  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  rvsli 
in  the  I'sulin  (Ixix.  21)  which  foretells  the  Lord's 
sufferings.  St.  Mark  explains  the  i)itter  ingredient 
in  the  sour  vinous  drink  to  be  "myiTh"  {oTvos 
^(T/jLupytaufvo^),  for  we  cannot  reirard  the  transac- 
tions as  different.  "  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way,"  as 
Hengstenberg  {Coiiiiinnl.  on  I's.  Ixix.  21)  remarks, 
"designates  tlic  (h-iiik  theologically.  Always  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  tiie  prn])]iecies  of  the  O.  T.,  he 
speaks  of  gall  and  vinegar  for  tlie  puqxise  of  ren- 
dering the  fulfillment  of  the  I'salms  more  manifest. 
Mark  again  (xv.  23),  according  to  liis  way,  looks 
rather  at  the  outicdrd  quality  of  the  drink."  lien- 
gel  takes  quite  a  different  view;  he  thinks  botli 
myrrh  ond  gall  were  added  to  tlie  sour  wine: 
"  myrrlia  coiiditus  ex  more;  felle  adulteratns  ex 
petulantia "  {Oiwm.  Nov.  Test.  Matt.  1.  c.). 
Hengstenberg's  view  is  far  preferable;  nor  is  "gall" 
(xo^'i)  to  lie  understood  in  any  other  sense  than 
IS  expressing  the  bitter  nature  of  the  draught.  As 
to  the  int<'iit  of  the  proffered  (frink,  it  is  generally 
supixised  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  deadening 
pain.  It  was  customary  to  give  criminals  just  be- 
fore their  execution  a  cup  of  wine  with  frankincense 
in  it,  to  which  reference  is  made,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  olvos  Karavv^ewt  of  I's.  Ix.  3;  see  also  I'rov. 
xxxi.  G.  This  the  Talmud  states  was  given  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  pain.  See  I$uxtorf  {Lex. 
T'llm.  p.  2131),  who  thus  quotes  from  the  Talmud 
(.Sonlie'l.  fol.  43,  1):  "Qui  exit  ut  occidatur  (ex 
gententia  judicis)  iKitanteuni  grano  thuris  in  poculo 
villi  ut  distrahatiir  mens  ejus."  Kosenmiillfr  {BiO. 
fiot.  p.  103)  is  of  ojiinion  that  the  myiTli  was  given 
to  our  Lord,  not  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  his 
guflferings,  but  in  order  that  he  might  be  sustained 
until  the  pmiislimeiit  was  coni|)Iete<l.  He  quotes 
fnjin  Apuleius  {Melftinorph.  viii.),  who  relates  that 
»  certain  priest  "disfiLurwl  himself  with  n  multi- 
tude of  blows,  haviii;;  |ireviously  strengthened  hiiii- 
lelf  by  t.iking  niyn-li."  How  far  the  frankincense 
.n  the  nip,  as  mentiomd  in  the  Tulinud,  was  sup- 
paicd  to  |(ossess  soporific  properties,  or  in  any  way 
to  induce  an  alleviation  of  pain,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  The  same  must  !«  said  of  the  ohos 
(<riJ\pvi(r^ivos  of  St.  Mark:  for  it  is  quite  cert.ain 
that  neither  of  these  two  drugs  in  qwstion,  l>oth 
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of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  same  natural  ordei 
of  plants  {Amyiiddcea),  is  ranked  an.ong  the  hyp- 
nopoietics  by  modern  physicians.  It  is  true  that 
Dioscorides  (i.  77)  ascribes  a  sofiorific  projierty  to 
myrrh,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  re- 
garded by  any  other  author.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  almost  concurrent  opinion  of  ancient 
and  modern  commentators,  that  the  "  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh  "  was  oft'ered  to  our  Ixird  is  an  ano- 
dyne, we  cannot  re.adily  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Had  the  soldiers  int<'nded  a  mitigation  of 
suffering,  they  would  doubtless  have  offered  a 
draught  drugged  with  some  substance  having  nai- 
cotic  projierties.  The  drink  in  question  was  prob- 
ably a  mere  ordinary  bevenige  of  the  Komans,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  seasoning  their  various  wines, 
which,  as  they  contained  little  alcohol,  soon  turned 
sour,  with  various  spices,  drugs,  and  iierfumes,  such 
as  myrrh,  cassia,  myrtle,  pepper,  etc.,  &c.  {J>icl.  «/ 
Gr.  (iml  Jioiii.  Aiiti'j.  art.    \"inum).  W.  H. 

*  Hoseiim,  llcr's  supposition  is  not  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine.  No 
plant  is  more  common  in  the  fields  than  the  Ptipriver 
Si/ridriim,  which  is  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  a<t 
the  opium  plant,  Pnptwer  somniferum.  In  placed 
the  I'lipiiver  Hi/n'acum  is  seen  in  such  profusion 
that  the  ground  is  covered  with  its  red  blossoms. 

The  bitterness  of  the  colocynth  is  proverbial  with 
the  Arabs,  who  speak  of  anything  bitter  as  being 

like  the  ^^aXa,  but  the  fact  that  this  does  not 

grow  in  the  furrows  causes  us  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  former.  G.  E.  P. 

GALLERY,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  unconmion 
in  eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  Hebrew  words  so  translated  have  any  reference 
to  such  an  object.     (1.)  In  Cant.  i.  17,  the  word 

rdcliU  (tO'^n'^)  means  "panelling,"  or  "fretted 
work,"  and  is  so  understood  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
{(pd-Tvwfxa.  Ifi'jtterire).  The  sense  of  a  "gallery" 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  marginal  reading 

riihil  (ID'^n"^,  Keri),  which  contains  the  idea  of 
"running,"  and  so  of  an  ambulatory,  as  a  place 
of  exercise :  such  a  sen.se  is,  however,  too  remote  to 
be  accepted.  (2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  5,  raliil  is  applied 
to  the  hair,  the  regularly  arranged,  flowing  locks 
being  compared  by  the  (xiet  to  the  channels  of  run- 
ning water  .seen  in  the  pasture-grounds  of  I'alestine. 
[Haih.]     (3.)  In   llz.  xli.   15,  xlii.   3,  the  word 

atlik  (p^FlS)  seems  to  mean  a  pillar,  used  for  the 
support  of  a  floor.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give  in 
the  latter  passa^'e  irfpiffTvXov,  and  jiorliru.*,  but  a 
comparison  of  verses  5  and  (i  shows  that  the  "gal- 
leries'' and  "  pill.ars "  were  identical;  the  reason 
of  the  upper  chambers  beintr  shorter  is  a.scriled  to 
the  absence  of  supimrting  pillai-s,  which  allowofl  an 
extra  length  to  the  chamliers  of  the  lower  story. 
The  space  thus  included  within  the  jiillars  would 
assume  the  comer  of  an  ojjen  gallery. 

w.  L.  n. 

GALLEY.     [Siiir.] 

GAL'LIM  (C"**  '^  =  he<ipf,  or  [wssibly  fpnnfjs: 
[in  Is.,1  TaWflfx;  [Vat.  ToAfi^:  I'A.'  ToAkju:] 
dollim),  a  place  which  is  twice  meiitione<I  in  tlif 
Ilible:  (1.)  .As  the  native  place  of  the  man  to 
whom   Miclial    David's  wife  w.is  given  —  "  I'halti 

the  son  of  Ijiish,  who  was  fh)ni  Gallim  "  (tS'^yJip 
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I  S»m.  av.  44).  The  LXX.  [Rom.  Vat.]  has 
'Pjfxfid  [Alex.  raWd],  and  Josephus  reOAo;  but 
there  is  no  clew  in  either  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  In  3  Sam.  iii.  1-5,  16,  where  Michal  retunis 
fo  David  at  Hebron,  her  husband  is  represented  as 
following  her  ag  far  as  Bahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road 
between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  .Jericho  (conip.  2 
Sam.  xvi.  1 ).  But  even  this  does  not  necessarily 
point  to  'the  direction  of  Gallim,  because  Phalti 
may  have  been  at  the  time  with  Ishbosheth  at  Jla- 
hanaim,  the  road  from  which  would  naturally  lead 
past  Bahurim.  (2. )  The  name  occurs  again  in  the 
catalogue  of  places  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30):  "Lift  up  thy  voice,  O 
daughter  {I.  e.  O  inhabitant)  of  Gallim  I  attend, 
O  Laish!  poor  Anathoth !  "  The  other  towns  in 
ibis  passage  —  Aiath,  Michmash,  Kamah,  Gibeah 
of  Saul  —  are  all,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  a  short  distance  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  pas- 
sages the  names  Laish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned 
in  connection.  I'ossibly  the  Bvii-Laish  in  the 
former  implies  that  Fhalti  was  a  native  of  Laish, 
that  being  dependent  on  Gallim. 

Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX. 
to  those  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  59,  Galem  (roAe'ju 
[Alex.  raA.Ai;u])  occurs  between  Karem  and  The- 
ther.  In  Is.  xv.  8,  the  \'ulgate  has  GaUim  for  Eg- 
laim,  among  the  towns  of  iMo.ib. 

The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  beqi  met  with  in 
modern  times.  Schwarz  (p.  131)  repori^  a,  Beit- 
Jj>jiillin  between  Kamleh  and  Joppa,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  Beit-Dijan.  Euse- 
bius,  from  hearsay  {KeyeTai),  places  it  near  Ak- 
karou  (Ekron).  G. 

GAL'LIO  {TaWiwv'-  Junius  Annaeus  Gallio, 
I'liii.  //.  N.  xxxi.  33),  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  a.  d.  53, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius  [Acts  xviii.  12-17]. 
lie  was  brother  to  Lucius  Annseus  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  and  was  originally  named  Marcus  An- 
uEeus  Novatus,  but  got  the  above  name  from  his 
adoption  into  the  family  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius 
Junius  Gallio.  (See  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  73,  xvi.  17; 
Seneca,  Nut.  Qucest.  iv.  prsf. ;  Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  35; 
Statins,  Silo.  ii.  7,  32.)  Gallio  appears  to  have 
resigned  the  government  of  Achaia  on  account  of 
the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  Seneca. 
Ep.  civ. :  "  Quum  in  Achaia  febrem  habere  coepis- 
set,  protinus  navem  adscendit,  clamitans  non  cor- 
poris esse  sed  loci  morbum."  The  character  of  him 
which  his  brother  gives  is  in  accordance  with  that 
which  we  might  infer  from  the  narrati\e  in  the  Acts : 
"Nemo  mortahum  uni  tam  dulcis  est,  quam  hie 
omnibus."  "Gallionem  fratrera  meum,  quem  nemo 
non  parum  amat,  etiam  qui  amare  plus  non  potest." 
4.nd  Statins  {I.  c.)  says,  "  Hoc  plus  quam  Senecam 
dedisse  muudo,  aut  dulcem  generasse  Gallionem." 
He  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Nero,  "  as 
well  .as  his  brother  Seneca,  but  not  at  the  same 
time  "  (Winer) ;  but  there  is  apparently  no  author- 
ity for  this."  Tacitus  describes  him  {Ann.  xv.  73) 
as  "fratris  morte  pavidum,  et  pro  sua  incolumitate 
supplicem;  "  and  Jerome  in  the  Chrvnick  of  luise- 
bius  saj's  that  he  committed  suicide  in  the  year  (>5 
A.  D.  Of  Seneca's  works,  the  Da  Ira  is  dedicated 
to  him  {Exegistia  me,  N'ocate,  &c.),  and  the  i'ita 
Seata  {llvere,  Galliuf niter,  omnet  btnh  rulvnt). 

U.  A. 

*  It  is  worUi  jbserving  as  a  mark  of  Luke's  ac- 
jorskcy  that  he  mentions  Gallio  as  proconsul  (avOv- 
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irareiovTos,  Acts  xviii.  12)  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(Suet.  C/aml.  c.  25);  for  under  the  preceding  em- 
perors, Tiberius  and  Cahgula,  Achaia  was  an  im- 
perial province,  and  the  title  of  the  governor  would 
have  been  propraetor  (,avTi(np6.rriyos,  Trpeafitv 
Tii)j).  See  Lardner's  Credmlitt/,  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  ch. 
i.  [Pkocoxsul.]  Luke  does  not  mention  Gal- 
lic's indifference  to  the  dispute  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Christians  and  to  the  abuse  of  Sosthenes 
by  the  Greeks  (Acts  xviii.  17)  in  order  cither  to  com- 
mend or  censure  him,  but  simply  as  showing  why 
the  attempt  of  the  Jews  agamst  Paid  had  such  an 
unexpected  issue.  Luke's  ouSfy  tovtwv  (/xe\et', 
which  furnishes  this  explanation,  accords  at  the 
same  time  with  Galho's  character,  as  his  contem- 
poraries describe  it  (see  above);  lor  this  incidental 
remark  about  his  carelessness  reveals  to  us  a  glimpse 
of  that  easy  temper  which  goes  so  far  to  make  a 
man  a  general  fa\orite.  H. 

GALLOWS.     [Pu.MsHJiKxr.] 

GAM'AEL  (Fo^oAj^A;  [Vat.  FayUTjAos;  Ald.J 
Alex.  royttoTjA:  Amtnus),  1  Esdr.  viii.  29.  [Dau- 
lEL,  3.] 

GAMA'LIEL  (bS"*bp2  [God  the  avenger, 
Ftirst]:  Taixa\i-q\:  Gamaliel),  son  of  Pedahzur; 
prince  or  captain  (S'*J^3)  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii.  54, 
59),  and  at  starting  on  the  march  through  the  wi) 
derness  (x.  23). 

GAMA'LIEL  (Pa^aAi^A:  for  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  see  the  j)reccding  article),  a  Pharisee  and 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  Law,  who  gave  prudent 
worldly  advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(Acts  v.  34  ff.).  We  learn  from  Acts  xxii.  3,  that 
he  was  the  jjreceptor  of  St.  Paul.  He  is  generally 
identified  with  the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor 
Gamaliel,  who  is  known  by  the  title  of  "  the  glory 
of  the  law,"  and  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title 
"  Rabban,"  "  our  master,"  was  given.  The  time 
agrees,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  as- 
sumption to  be  correct.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  of 
Rabiii  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hil- 
lei;  he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  and  ('laudius,  and  is  reported  to 
have  died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Winer  says  "after"  (nnvh);  but  it  ib 
evidently  a  mistake,  for  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  his  son  Simeon,  who  perished  in  the 
siege  (see  Lightfoot,  Centurid  c/torof/raphica  Mat- 
t/iceo  prceniigs^i,  ch.  xv.).  If  the  identity  be  ag 
sumed,  there  is  no  reason  —  and  we  should  arrive 
at  the  same  result  by  inference  from  his  conduct  in 
Acts  {I.  c.)  —  for  supposing  him  at  all  inclined 
towards  Christianity.  The  Jewish  accoimts  make 
him  die  a  Pharisee.  And  when  we  remember  that 
in  Acts  v.  he  was  opposing  the  then  prevalent  feat- 
ure of  Sadducfeism  in  a  matter  where  the  Resur- 
rection was  called  in  question,  and  was  a  wise  and 
enlightened  man  opposing  furious  and  unreasoning 
zealots,  —  and  consider  also,  that  when  the  (iiUi 
pharhaicnl  element  in  Christianity  was  brought  out 
in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stephen,  his  pupil  Saul 
was  found  the  foremost  persecutor,  —  we  should  be 
slow  to  suspect  him  of  forwarding  the  Apostles  (U 
followers  of'  Jesus. 

a  ♦  Lewln's  citations  {Fasti  Siirri,  p.  335  f.)  show 
that  fl.ilUo  was  a  victim  of  Nero's  crueltv  a«  well  M 
St'iwra,  und  wax  put  to  death  atter  hiit  bnit'.ier.      tl 
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EcclesiasticiU  tradition  makes  bini  become  a 
Clii'istiuii,  and  be  baptized  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paid  (I'hot.  CW.  171,  p.  199),  togetber  with  his 
vm  (ianiidiel,  and  with  Nicodeuius;  and  tlie  Clem- 
entine Hecognitions  (i.  65)  state  that  he  was  se- 
cretly a  Christian  at  this  time.  N'arious  notices 
and  anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Conybeare  and  Howsou's  JJj'e  of  St.  Paul,  ed.  2, 
vol.  i.  p.  09  ff.  H.  A. 

*  For  the  alleged  anachronism  in  Gamaliel's 
speech  before  the  Jewish  Council,  see  Thkuuas. 
His  recommendation  of  a  lenient  policy  toward 
the  followers  of  Jesus  when  the  [lopular  rage 
against  them  was  so  strong,  is  certainly  remark- 
able. Neander  (PjlanzuH</,  i.  74  tt.)  attributes  to 
him  something  more  than  the  discernment  which 
«ees  the  folly  of  conferring  importance  on  what  is 
insignificant,  or  of  making  fanaticism  more  violent 
by  vain  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Apostles  had  spoken  and  acted  may 
have  produced  a  favorable  inijjression  on  him,  and 
so  much  the  more  because  tlieir  strict  observance 
of  the  Law  and  their  hostile  attitude  towards  Sad- 
duceeism  may  have  awakened  in  him  an  interest  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  by  no  means  impssible  that 
the  thought  may  distinctly  have  occurred  to  him 
that  there  might  be  something  divine  in  the  cause 
of  these  persecuted  Galileans.  The  Talnuul,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tills  view,  represents  Gamaliel  as  not 
only  a  great  teacher,  but  tolerant  and  charitable, 
far  beyond  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  .See  fur- 
ther I'ressel's  article  on  "Gamaliel"'  in  Herzog's 
livid-Encyk.  iv.  65(>  f.,  and  especially  Ginsburg's 
art.  Gamdid  I.  in  Kitto's  Cyd.  of  Bib.  Lit.,  3d 
ed.  H. 

GAMES.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which 
^mea  niay  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  pul)- 
lic,  the  two  first  alone  belong  to  the  Helirew  life, 
the  latter,  as  noticed  in  the  Hible,  being  either 
foreign  introductions  into  Talcstine  or  tlic  customs 
of  other  countries.  With  re^anl  to  Juvenile  games, 
the  notices  are  very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  lie 
inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
toys  and  sports  of  childhood  claim  a  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  Hgyj)- 
tians  had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and 
played  at  ball  (Wilkinson,  Aiic.  J:'>/;i/)/.  abridgm. 
i.  197).  and  if  the  children  of  the  Romans  amused 
themselves  much  as  those  of  the  present  day  — 
"  i?C(lltlcnre  casas,  plostello  adjungcre  inures, 

l^udurti  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundinu  longa.'' 

llor.  2  Sii.  iii.  247  — 

we  may  imagine  the  Hebrew  chililren  doinij  tlic 
same,  as  they  played  in  the  streets  of  .lerusalem 
(Zech.  viii.  5).  The  only  recorded  sports,  how- 
ever, are  keepini;  tame  birds  (.if)b  xli.  6;  cf.  ( 'atull. 
ii.  1,  "  1'a.Hser,  delicia;  meie  puellie  ")  and  inutatini; 
the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  fnmrals  (Matt.  xi. 
Ifi). 

With  regard  to  manly  uamcs,  they  were  not 
nnich  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural 
earnestness  of  their  character  and  the  infinence  of 
the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to  active  exertion. 
'Hie  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appears  to  have 
Eonsiste<l  in  conversation  and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17; 
I'rov.  xxvi.  19).  A  military  exercise  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  but  the  term  under  which 

it  is  described  (pHH?)  is  of  too  general  an  appli- 
cation to  enalile  us  to  form  an  idui  as  to  its  char- 
totAi :   if  intended  n«  a  sport  it  must  have  rescm- 
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bled  the  DJeriJ,  with  the  exception  of  the  combat- 
ants not  being  mounted ;  but  it  is  more  consonant 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  reject  the  notion  of 
sjwrt  and  give  sichnk  the  sense  oi  ftncing  or  Jiyhiy 
iiKj  (Thenius,  Comin.  in  loc.).  In  Jerome's  day 
the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weights  as  a 
trial  of  strength,  as  also  practiced  in  l'^|;ypt  (Wil- 
kinson, i.  207).  Dice  are  mentioned  by  the  Tal- 
mudists  (Mislma,  Sanhed.  3,  3;  SImbb.  23,  2), 
probably  introduced  from  I'^gypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
424);  and,  if  we  assume  tliat  the  Hebrews  im- 
itated, as  not  iniprobal)ly  they  did,  other  amuje- 
ments  of  their  neighbors,  we  might  add  such  games 
as  odd  and  even,  mova  (the  inicnre  dii/ilis  of  the 
Romans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  balls,  Ax. 
(Wilkinson,  i.  188).  If  it  I*  objected  that  such 
trifling  amusements  were  inconsistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  amusements  of  the  Arabians  at  the  present 
day  are  equally  trifling,  such  as  blindman's  buff 
hiding  the  ring,  &c.  (Wellsted,  Arabia,  i.  100). 

Public  games  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  Hebrew  institutions:  the  great  religious  festivals 
supplied  the  pleasurable  excitement  and  the  feelings 
of  national  union  which  rendered  the  games  of 
Greece  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  in.spired 
the  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should  be  ex- 
clusively coimected  with  religious  duties.  Accord- 
ingly the  erection  of  a  (lymnasium  by  Jason,  in 
which  the  discus  was  chiefly  practiced,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  he,atbenish  proceedintj  (1  JIacc.  i.  14, 
2  Macc.'iv.  12-14);  and  the  8ubse<iuent  erection  i)y 
Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jerusalem 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1 ),  as  well  as  at  Ca'sarea 
{Ant.  XV.  9,  §  6;  fl.  ./.  i.  21,  §  8)  and  at  lierytus 
{Ant.  xix.  7,  §  5),  in  each  of  which  a  quinquennial 
festival  in  honor  of  Caisar  was  celebrated  with  the 
usual  contests  in  gynin.isties,  chariot-races,  music, 
and  with  wild  beasts,  was  viewed  with  the  deepest 
aversion  by  the  general  body  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xv. 
8,  §  1). 

The  entire  absence  of  verbal  or  historical  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  Ciospels  shows  how  little 
it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews:  some  of  the 
foreign  .lews,  indeed,  imliibed  a  taste  for  theatrical 
representations;  Jose])hus  ( IV/.  3)  speaks  of  one« 
Aliturus,  an  actor  of  larces  (juifioAif-yos).  who  w.as  in 
high  favor  with  Nero.  Among  the  Greeks  the  rage 
for  theatrical  exhibitions  w;us  such  that  every  city 
of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadium.  At 
Kphesus  an  annual  contest  (ivywv  Koi  yvfiviKhs, 
Kol  fiovaiKAi,  Thucyd.  iii.  104)  was  held  in  honor 
of  Diana,  which  was  su])erintended  by  oHicers  named 
'A(T»c£^X<*'  (-'^cts  xix.  31;  A.  V.  "chief  of  .Asia"'). 
[.\siAKcit.i;.J  It  is  prob.able  that  St.  I'aul  was 
present  when  these  games  were  proceeding,  as  they 
were  celebrated  in  the  month  of  May  (conip.  Acts 
XX.  10;  Conybeare  and  llowson's  »S^  Paul,  ii.  81). 
A  direct  reference  to  the  exhibitions  that  took  place 
on  such  occasions  is  made  in  the  term  iOr^fHOfiixr^aa 
(1  Cor.  XV.  32).  The  OnptOfxdxot  were  sometimes 
professional  performers,  but  more  usually  criminals 
(.loseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1)  who  were  ex|K)sed  to  lions 
and  other  wild  beasts  without  any  means  of  defense 
(Cic.  Pro  Sijrt.  (>4;  Tertidl.  A/x'l. '.)).  I'ohtica) 
ott"enders  were  so  treated,  and  .losephus  (/i.  ./.  vii. 
3,  §  1 )  records  that  no  less  than  2500  Jews  were 
destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  Casarca  by  this  and 
similar  nielh(Kls.  The  expression  as  used  by  St. 
I'aul  is  usually  taken  as  nieta|ihorical,  both  on 
account  of  the  (pialifying  words  kut'  ifdpwirov,  the 
absence  uf  all   reference  to  the  occurrence   in  tL« 
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Acts,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  St.  Paul 
eiijoyetl :  none  of  these  arguments  can  be  held  to 
be  absolutely  conclusive,  while  on  the  otlier  hand 
the  term  $r)pio/j.axiif  's  api)lied  in  its  literal  sense 
in  the  Apostolical  Epistles  (Ign.  ad  Epli.  1,  ad 
Trail.  10;  Mart.  Folyc.  3;  cf.  Euseb.  //.  I'J.  iv. 
15),  and,  where  metaphorically  used  (Ign.  ad  Rom. 
5),  an  explanation  is  added  which  implies  that  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  taken  literally.  Certainly 
St.  I'aul  was  exposed  to  some  extraordinary  suffer- 
ing at  Ephesus,  which  he  describes  in  language 
hoiTowed  Irom.  if  not  descriptive  of,  a  real  case  of 
driptofiaxia, ;  for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  criminal 
condemned  to  death  (iwtdavcxTious,  1  Cor.  iv.  9; 
uiT6Kpt/.ia  rod  Oavarov  eo'xiiKa^ej',  2  Cor.  i.  9), 
exhibited  previously  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
iaireSei^ev,  1  Cor.  /.  c),  reserved  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  games  (eo-xdrovs)  as  was  usual  with  tlie 
iheitomachi  (novissimos  elet/it,  velut  besdarios, 
Tertull.  de  Pudic.  14),  and  thus  made  a  spectacle 
(,d4aif)ov    iyeiz-fiOrifxev).     Lightfoot    {Exercil.    on 

1  Cot  XV.  32  J  points  to  the  friendliness  of  the 
Asiarchs  at  a  subsequent  period  (Acts  xix.  31)  as 
probably  resulting  from  some  wonderful  preserva- 
tion which  they  had  witnessed.  Nero  selected  this 
mode  of  executing  the  Christians  at  Home,  with 
the  barbarous  aggravation  that  the  victims  were 
dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
44).  St.  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to  his  escape 
from  such  torture  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  [Diet,  of 
Ant.  art.  Besliarli.^ 

St.  Paul's  epistles  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Isth- 
mian games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  ii.  206).  These  contests  (o  ayiiu  — 
a  word  of  general  import,  applied  by  St.  Paul,  not 
to  the  Jii/ht^  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  to  the  race, 

2  Tim.  iv.  7;  1  Tim.  vi.  12)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pancratium,  consisting  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  and  the  pentathlon,  consisting  of  leaping, 
running,  quoiting,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
The  competitors  (6  aywvi^Sfxevos,  1  Cor.  is.  25; 
iav  aOXrj  ris,  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  required  a  long  and 
severe  course  of  previous  training  (cf  crco/^aTiw:?; 
yvfxvaala,  1  Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a  partic- 
ular diet  was  enforced  (iravTa  iyKpaTeverai, 
Sov\aya>ycb,  1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In  the  Olympic 
contests  these  preparatory  exercises  (Trpoyv/xvda- 
(lara)  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  (Uu-ing 
the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The  contests  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  specta- 
tors {TrepiKei/xfVoi/  ve<pos  fxaprvpuv,  Heb.  xii.  1), 
the  competitors  being  the  spectacle  {Qearpov  = 
Bedfia,  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  Oea^S/xevoi,  Heb.  x.  33).  The 
games  were  opened  by  tlie  proclamation  of  a  herald 
(Kiipv^as,  1  Cor.  ix.  27),  whose  office  it  was  to 
proclaim  the  name  and  country  of  each  candidate, 
and  especially  to  announce  the  name  of  the  victor 
before  the  assembled  multitude.  Certain  contiitions 
and  rul'"3  were  laid  down  for  the  different  contests, 
as,  that  no  bribe  be  offered  to  a  competitor ;  that 
in  boxing  the  combatants  should  not  lay  hold  of 
one  another,  &c. ;  any  infringement  of  Uiese  rules 
(fku  liii]  vo/j-Lixoos  ad\-fiar),  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  involved  a 
*oss  of  the  prize,  the,  competitor  being  pronounced 
disquahfied  {aS6Ktij.os,  1  Cor.  ix.  27  ;  indif/nus 
bi'abeo,  BengeL).  The  judge  was  selected  for  his 
spotless  integrity  (6  dUaios  Kpnris,  2  Tim.  iv.  8): 
his  oflace  was  to  deciJe  any  disputes  {Ppa^everw, 
Col.  iii.  15;   A..  V.  "  rule")  and  to  give  the  prize 
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(rh  $pa^eiov,  1  Cor.   ix.  24;  Phil.   iii.  14).  con- 
sistmg  of  a  crown  (<rTe<|)aj'oj,  2  Tim.  ii  5,  iv.  8) 


Isthmian  Crowns. 


of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
of  pine  or,  at  one  period,  ivy  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
These  crowns,  though  perishable  {(pOaprSv,  1  Cor 
ix.  25;  cf.  1  Pet.  v.  4),  were  always  regarded  as  a 
source  of  unfailing  exultation  (Phil.  iv.  1;  1  Thess. 
ii.  19) :  palm  branches  were  also  placed  in  the  hand* 
of  the  victors  (Hev..  vii.  9).  St.  Paul  alludes  to 
two  only  out  of  the  five  contests,  boxmg  and  run- 
ning, most  frequently  to  the  latter.  In  boxing 
(,-Kvyfxr\;  cf.  irvKrf:\iw,  1  Cor.  ix.  26),  the  hands 
and  arms  were  bound  with  the  cestus,  a  band  of 
leather  studded  with  nails,  which  very  much  in- 


creased the  severity  of  the  blow,  and  rendered  a 
Ijruise  inevitable  {uwwTridCa),  1  Cor.  I.  c. ;  vTrwTna= 
TO,  uTrh  rous  in: as  twv  irK-qyuv  fx''''?)  PoUux, 
Omim.  ii.  4,  52).  The  skill  of  the  combatant  was 
shown  in  avoiding  the  blows  of  his  adversary  so 
that  they  were  expended  on  the  air  {ovx  ^s  aepa 
Sepciiv,  1  Cor.  /.  c).  The  foot-race  {dpSfxos,  2 
Tim.  iv.  7,  a  word  pecuhar  to  St.  Paul;  cf.  Acts 
xiii.  25,  XX.  24)  was  run  in  the  stadium  (eV  araSi^: 


A.  v.  "race;"  1  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  oblong  areg^ 
open  at  one  end  and  rounded  in  a  semicircular 
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fomi  at  tlie  other,  alonj;  the  sides  of  wliicli  were 
t.he  raised  tiers  of  seats  on  wliicli  the  spectators  sat. 
The  race  was  either  from  one  end  of  tlie  glnt/iuiii  to 
the  other,  or,  in  the  Si'auAoj,  hack  a;;ain  to  the 
Btarting-[)ost.  There  may  be  a  latent  reference 
to  the  SiavKo^  in  the  expression  apxvy^"  foi 
Tt\eiWTr)i>  (Ileb.  xii.  2),  Jesns  bein;^,  as  it  were, 
tlie  starting-point  and  the  goal,  the  locus  a  quo  and 
the  kicus  ad  qiu-iii  of  the  Christian's  course.  The 
judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  {aKoir6v;  A.  V. 
"mark";  Phil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearly  visible 
from  one  end  of  the  studiuin  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  runner  could  make  str.iight  for  it  {ovk  ws 
aSriKws,  1  Cor.  ix.  •Hi).  St.  Paul  brings  vividly 
before  our  minds  the  earnestness  of  tlie  competitor, 
having  cast  off  e^'ery  encumbrance  (uyKov  airo- 
Oe/jLfi/oi  TrdfTa),  especially  any  closely-fitting  robe 
(einrfplcTTaTov,  Heb.  xii.  1;  cf.  Conybeare  and 
liowson,  ii.  543),  holding  on  his  course  uninter- 
ruptedly (StwKoi,  I'hil.  iii.  1-2),  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
distant  goal  (u<popoi)i'Tes,  aire^Keirf,  Ileb.  xii.  2, 
xL  26 ;  uttS  notat  lonc/e,  Bengel),  unmindfiil  of  the 
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space  already  past  (to  /xiv  ontau  4iri\aveai>6n(uo%, 
I'hil.  /.  c),  and  stretching  forward  with  bent  l/odjf 
(to??  5e  tixirpopOfv  twfKTftv6fievos),  his  persever* 
ance  (5j'  unofiofris.,  Heb.  xii.  1),  his  joy  at  the 
com])letion  of  the  course  (yuero  X'^P^^y  •'^'^^^  '"• 
•24),  his  exultation  as  he  not  only  receives  {tXa^ov. 
I'hil.  iii.  12)  but  actually  grasps  (waToAo/iai,  not 
"apprehend,"  as  A.  V.  I'hil.;  sVjAa/Soy,  1  Tin.. 
vi.  12,  I'J)  the  crown  which  had  been  aei  a^'iart 
{cLTrSKeiTai,  2  Tim.  iv.  8)  lor  the  victor. 

W.  L.  B. 
*  Dr.  Ilowson  devotes  the  la,st  of  his  four  e8sa}s 
on  the  "Metaphors  of  St.  Paul"  (Suiulay  Ma(/a~ 
zine,  180()-7)  to  the  illustration  of  Paul's  imagety 
derived  from  the  (ireek  games  (-luly,  pp.  083-689). 
He  reminds  us  that  the  athletic  games  of  the 
Greeks,  such  as  "  wrestling,  boxing,  and  especially 
foot-races,  with  all  the  preliminary  training,  with 
the  a.ssembled  and  ai)plaudiiig  multitudes  while  the 
contest  was  going  on,  with  tbp  formality  cf  the 
heralds  and  the  strict  observance  of  ihe  rules,  with 
the  umpires  and  prizes  and  eager  congratulaiJouB 


Foot-race,  adapted  from  a  view  of  the  Circus  Flora  at  Rome.     (Montfoncon.) 


■t  the  close,  with  the  poems  which  perpetuated 
great  victories  like  heir-looms,"  nnist  have  been 
very  familiar  to  Paul's  thoughts.  Though  a  Jew, 
he  was  born  in  a  foreign  city,  and  not  only  labored 
for  the  most  i)art  in  places  where  the  (ireek  popu- 
lation was  predominant,  but  wrote  his  letters  to 
Greek  Christians  or  those  who  spoke  the  (ireek 
language.  In  some  of  these  cities,  as  l^phesus, 
Phihppi,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Pome,  remains  of 
the  (lymnashim,  for  training  the  body,  and  of  the 
Stadium,  or  the  ground  for  running,  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

The  foot-race  supplied  many  of  the  figures  which 
occur  in  his  speeches  and  epistles.  Unfortunately, 
our  aml)iguous  "course"  (A.  V.)  conceals  some 
of  these  from  the  reader.  When  in  his  sermon  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  2.j)  the  .Apostle  speaks 
of  .John  the  IJaptist  as  "  fullilling  his  course,"  he 
means  that  the  forerumier  was  hastening  to  (he 
end  of  his  a])i)ointed  "race"  (Sp6fxos),  and  that 
this  race  though  brief  was  energetic  while  it  lasted. 
So  also  in  Acts  xx.  24,  the  substitution  of  "race" 
*"or  "course"  iirings  out  a  similar  allusion  in  that 
passage  to  the  struggles  of  the  nmiier  for  the  crown 
of  victory.  "  I  count  not  my  life  dear  unto  me," 
he  says,  "that  I  may  finish  my  race  with  joy." 
The  comparison  in  Heb.  xii.  2  gives  special  pn>m- 
inence  to  the  immense  concourse  which  the  (Ireek 
■pectacle  called  together,  as  well  as  the  nccci^sity 
if  being  free  from  every  hinilrance  and  of  straining 
to  the  utmost  every  nen'e,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
heavenly  runner's  prize.     (See  also  1  (3or.  ix.  24 ; 


Gal.  ii.  2,  v.  7;  Phil.  ii.  16.)  There  «•»«  an  officer 
among  those  employed  in  the  supervision  of  the 
games  "  whose  business  it  was  with  his  voice  or 
with  a  trumpet  to  summon  the  comi>etitors  to  the* 
exciting  struggle."  Paul  seems  to  refer  to  this 
practice,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  possiliility  that 
some  who  have  instructed  and  warned  others  may 
lose  their  own  souls,  he  says  (I  Ccr.  ix.  27):  "I 
keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection ; 
lest  tiiat  l)y  any  means,  after  having  been  a  herald 
("preached"  in  the  A.  V.)  to  others  {&\\ois 
K7jpv|os),  I  myself  should  be  a  ca.st-away."  Th« 
metaphor  in  this  passage  (taken  from  the  boxer, 
not  the  runner)  states  strongly  another  significant 
thought:  "So"  {i.  e.  imitating  the  earnestness  of 
those  who  strive  for  "  a  corruptiiile  (fading)  crown  ") 
"  fight  I,  not  as  one  beating  the  air."  What  ia 
meant  is  that  if  we  have  really  entered  or  the 
Christian  warfare,  having  now  to  do  with  defi»t..e, 
fomiidable  antagonists,  we  are  not  to  tritle,  but  to 
be  in  earnest,  like  the  pugilist  "with  wliom  is  no 
mere  striking  for  striking's  s.ake,  na  mere  pretense 
no  dealing  of  blows  in  tlie  air."  The  apostle  refer* 
not  to  outward  etU>rts  for  the  advaiicenient  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  but  (note  the  context)  its  trinmjih 
in  each  one's  bosom  over  his  own  |>cculiar  sins  und 
temptations.  The  "  bodily  exercise  "  of  which  Paul 
s|)eaks  with  so  much  disparagement  (1  Tim.  iv.  8) 
was  not  a  siK-cies  of  religious  .asceticism,  against 
which  he  would  warn  the  self-righteous,  but  the 
severe  training  of  the  body,  to  which  the  athletei 
submitted  for  the  sake  of  the  rewards  so  w)rthle«i 
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»nd  contemptible,  tliough  coveted  so  much,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  works  "  of  godhuess,"  in 
which  we  should  "exercise  (or  train)  ourselves"  — 
A  service  "  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

Possibly  Paul  when  at  Philippi  may  have  seen  the 
rock  seats  in  the  hill-side  there,  full  of  eager  specta- 
tors of  combats  such  as  he  refers  to  in  his  letter  to 
the  Philippians :  "  Not  as  though  I  had  already  at- 
tained, either  were  already  perfect :  but  I  follow  after. 

-  .  This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
(Phil.  iii.  12-1-t).  The  athlete  in  the  scene  which 
t.his  figure  so  vividly  depicts,  forgetting  the  spaces 
of  the  race-course  ah-eady  past,  and  thinking  only 
of  tliose  which  lie  between  him  and  the  goal,  runs, 
as  it  were,  with  outstretched  neck  (iireKTeiudfievoi), 
in  his  eagerness  to  outstrip  every  competitor  and 
arrive  first  at  the  pillar  where  the  crown  of  the 
victor  awaits  him.  For  the  Christian  "  there  is  no 
looking  back,  no  thought  of  giving  up  the  struggle. 
The  whole  energy  of  mind  and  body  is  bent  upon 
success,  and  till  success  is  achieved,  nothing  is  done." 
Once  more,  it  is  not  to  a  figiit  or  campaign,  as  the 
A.  V.  might  suggest,  but  to  a  strife  in  the  foot- 
race, that  Paul  alludes  in  that  outburst  of  exultant 
joy,  on  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom:  "  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  1  have  finished  my  course  (nice); 
I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  " 
(2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8).  "  The  race  is  nearly  run,  the 
struggle  is  all  but  over ;  he  is  weary,  as  it  were,  and 
pants  with  the  eflbrt,  but  he  is  succe.ssful,  the 
crown  is  in  sight,  and  the  Judge,  the  righteous 
Judge,  who  cannot  make  a  mistake,  is  there,  ready 
to  place  that  bright  wreath  upon  his  brow." 

The  entire  paper  of  which  use  has  been  so  freely 
made  in  this  account  of  Paul's  at/onistic  figures, 
3ontains  many  good  hints,  both  for  the  preacher 
and  the  general  student  of  the  Apostle's  speeches 
!ind  letters.  The  subject  illustrates  the  dependence 
of  practical  exegesis  on  a  knowledge  of  archaeology. 
It  reveals  also  a  harmony  of  language  in  what  is 
ascribed  to  Paul  as  a  \mter  and  a  speaker,  which 
Is  not  without  its  value  as  "  one  of  the  small  col- 
lateral proofs  of  the  genuine  and  honest  character 
both  of  the  Acts  and  the  epistles."  H. 

GAM'MADIMS  (2"'"1»5).  This  word  oc- 
:urs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  11,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre 
■'  the  Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers."  A  variety 
of  explanations  of  the  term  have  been  ofTered.  (1.) 
One  class  turns  upon  a  supposed  Connection  with 

^^2,  a  cubit,  as  though  =:CJibit-Jiiffh  mm,  whence 
the  Vulg.  has  Pygmcei.  !Michaelis  thinks  that  the 
apparent  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  the  in- 
tention of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  great  height  of 
tlie  towers.  Spencer  (de  Leg.  Ihb.  Rtt.  ii.  cap. 
24 )  explains  it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar  gods, 
like  the  Lares  of  the  Romans.  (2.)  A  second  class 
treats  it  as  a  geographical  or  local  term;  Grotius 
Voids  Gamad  to  be  a  Hebraized  form  of  £he  name 
Ancon,  a  Phoenician  town ;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 

has  Cappadocians,  as  though  reading  D^'ISS : 
Fuller  {Miscell.  vi.  -3)  identifies  them  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gamala  (PUn.  v.  1-4);  and  agaui  the  word 

iM  been  broken  up  into  C^IQ  D3  =  also  the 
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^[ed^■s.  (-3.)  A  third  class  gives  a  more  genera. 
sense  to  the  word;  Gesenius  (T/ies.  p.  292)  con- 
nects it  with  "T^ -,  a  bough,  wherce  tlie  senae  of 
brave  warriors,  hastes  arborum  instar  cmdentes. 
Hitzig  (Comm.  in  loc.)  suggests  deserters  (Ueber- 
luufer)  and  draws  attention  to  the  preposition  in 
as  favoring  this  sense:  he  inclines,  however,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  Cant.  iv.  4, 

and  that  the  word  D"'~1'122  in  that  passage  has 

been  successively  corrupted  into  D^~ipti7,  as  read 

by  the  LXX.  which  gives  (pvXaKes,  and  3*'"T^2, 
as  in  the  present  test.     After  all,  the  rendering  in 


Castle  of  a  maritime  people,  wth  the  shields  hanging 
upou  the  walls.  (From  a  bas-relief  at  ICouyurijik. 
Layard.) 

the  LXX.  furnishes  the  simplest  explanation :  the 
Lutheran  translation  has  followed  this,  giving 
Wcichter.  The  following  words  of  the  verse,  "they 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about," 
are  illustrated  by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at 
Komunjik  (see  preceding  cut).  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  Viest  sense  is  that  of  "  warriors,"  under  (3) 
above.  Thus  De  Wette's  Uebersetzitng  {18o8)  ren- 
ders the  ^yol•d  by  "Tapfere,"  and  that  of  the  So- 
ciete  hibU'jue  Protestante  de  Paris  (186G),  by  "  des 
braves."  Iti  diger  supports  this  signification  from 
the  Syriac  use  of  ♦-iCx,,^  and  its  derivatives,  in  his 
Addit.  ad  Gesen.  T/ies.,  p.  79  f.  H. 

GA'MUL  ( /^X32  [weaned,  Ges.;  hence  one 
mature,  stroiif/,  Fiirst]  :  6  TafiovW  Alex.  TafiovriX' 
Gamut},  a  priest;  the  leader  of  the  22d  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  17). 

GAR  (Par;  [Aid.  Pcip]:  Sasus).  "Sons  of 
Gar"  are  named  among  the  "sons  of  the  servants 
of  Solomon  "in  1  Esdr.  v.  34.  There  are  not  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  any  names  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  preceding  and  the  six  succeed- 
ing this  name.  It  does  not  appear  whence  the 
form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  is  derived.  [It  was 
derived  from  the  Aldine  edition;  sec  above.] 

GARDEN  (P,  n32,  n32 :  Krjfros)-  Gar 
dens  in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  word  indicates, 
are  inclosures,  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  planted 
with  various  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  allusions 
in  the  Bible  we  learn  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  5),  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov. 
xxiv.  31).  For  further  protection  lodges  (Is.  i.  8; 
Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watch-towers  (Mark  xii.  1)  were  built 

in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  ("^^2,  Job  xxvii. 
18)  to  drive  away  the  wUd  beasts  and  roljbers,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day.  Layard  (Nin.  cf  Bab. 
p.  365)  gives  the  following  description  of  a  scene 
which  he  witnessed  :  "  The  broad  silver  river 
wound  through  the  plain,  the  great  injin  cast  its 
dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the  lights  of  '  the 
lodges  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers'  flickered  at 
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uur  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  onlj'  broken  l>y 
the  sharp  report  of  a  ritle  fired  by  the  watchful 
iCiiards  to  fri;^'liten  away  the  wild  hoars  that  lurked 
in  the  melon  beds."  The  scarecrow  also  wiis  an 
invention  not  unknown  [Trpofiaa-icdfiov,  15ar.  vi. 
70  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  70J). 

The  oardens  of  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with 
(lowers  and  aromatic  shniUs  (Cant.  vi.  '2,  iv.  10), 
jesides  olives,  fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi. 
11),  jjomegnuiates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  xxiii.  U:  .ler.  xxix.  5;  Am.  i.x.  14).  The 
quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and  service  trees 
are  anionf;  those  enumerated  in  the  JNIishna  as  cul- 
tivated in  Palestine  (KiLii/ii,  i.  §  4).  Gardens  of 
herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mentioned  m  Ueut. 
xi.  10,  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cucundjcrs  were  grown 
in  them  (Is.  i.  8;  Bar.  vi.  70  [or  Epist.  of  Jer. 
70] ),  and  probably  lUso  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and 
garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Num.  xi.  5)  as  the 
productions  of  a  neighboring  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  lettuce,  mustard-plant  (Luke  xiii. 
19),  coriander,  endi\e,  one  of  tlie  bitter  heri)s  eaten 
with  the  p'lischal  lamb,  and  rue,  are  particularizeil 
in  the  precepts  of  the  Jlislma,  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  were  all,  strictly  si)eaking,  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  of  I'alcstine  {Kiluini,  i.  §§  2, 
8).  It  is  well  known  tliat,  in  the  time  of  the  lio- 
mans,  the  art  of  gardening  w;xs  carried  to  great 
perfection  in  Syria.  I'liny  (xx.  10)  says,  "Syria 
in  hortis  operosissima  est ;  ind&pie  proverbiuni 
Grjecis,  ■  JIuita  Syrorum  olera; '  "  and  again  (xii. 
54)  he  describes  the  balsam  plant  as  growing  in 
Judiea  alone,  and  there  only  in  two  royal  gardens. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  703),  alluding  to  one  of  these  gar- 
dens near  Jericlio,  calls  it  6  rov  fiaXffdfxov  irapd- 
Sfiaos.  The  rose-garden  in  .Icrusalcm,  nientiuned 
in  the  Mishna  {Mmiseroth,  ii.  §  .5),  an<l  said  to 
have  been  situated  westward  of  the  Temple  mount, 
is  remarkable  as  lining  been  one  of  the  few  gar- 
dens which,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets,  existed 
within  the  city  walls  (Lightloot,  J  lor.  Ihh.  on 
Watt.  xxvi.  30).  They  were  usually  planted  with- 
out the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss  quoted  by 
Lightfoot,  on  account  of  the  fetid  smell  arising 
from  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  them,  or  from  the 
Vianure  employed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  gate  (jennath,  mentioned  by  Josc])hus  (/>'. 
J.  V.  4,  §  2)  is  supposed  to  h:ive  derived  its  name 
firom  the  rose-giirden  already  mentioned,  or  from 
the  fact  of  its  leading  to  the  gardens  without  the 
city.  It  w.-vs  near  the  garden-ground  by  the  Gate 
of  the  Women  tiiat  Titus  was  surprised  by  the 
Jews  while  reconnoitering  the  city.  The  trench  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  cut  o(f  his  retreat  (.losepli. 
B.  J.  V.  2,  §  2).  I  Jut  of  all  the  gardens  of  Tales- 
tine  none  is  possessed  of  associations  more  sacred 
»nd  imperishalile  than  the  garden  of  (lethsemane, 
beside  the  oil-presses  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  I'-ight 
aged  olive-trees  mark  the  site  wiiich  tradition  has 
connect4;d  with  that  memonible  garden-scene,  and 
their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  lealless  bnmchcs 
attest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which  is 
claimed  for  them.     [Gktii.sk.mam;.] 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  10 
that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
rearing  of  exotics.  To  this  conclusion  the  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  gardens  of  .Solomon  in  the  Targum  on 
Eccl.  ii.  5,  (i,  sci'ms  to  point:  "I  made  me  well- 
watered  gardens  and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all 
kinds  of  |)Ianls,  some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some 
V  use  of  drinking,  and  some  for  purposes  of  lued- 
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icine;  all  kinds  of  plants  of  spices.  I  planted  in 
them  trees  of  emptiness  (i.  t.  not  fruit-be;iriiig), 
and  all  trees  of  s])ices  which  the  si^ctres  and  de- 
mons brought  nie  from  India,  and  every  tree  which 
produces  fruit;  and  its  border  was  fi-om  the  wall 
of  the  citadel,  which  is  in  .Jerusalem,  by  the  waters 
of  Siloah.  I  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which  lie- 
hold  !  iu-e  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  jilants, 
and  I  made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  s<jme  of  them 
also  for  the  plantation  wllich  rears  the  trees  to 
wat^r  it." 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighbor- 
hood of  water  was  an  important  consideration  in 
selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  country  has  perpetuated  this  fact  in  the 
name  Kn-gannim  —  "  tlie  fountain  of  gardens  "  — 
the  modern  .hnin  (cf  Cant.  iv.  15).  To  the  old 
Hebrew  poets  "  a  well-watered  garden,"  or  "  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters,"  was  an  end)lem  of  luxuri- 
ant fertility  and  material  prosperity  (Is.  Iviii.  11; 
.ler.  xvii.  8,  xxxi.  12);  while  no  figure  more  graph- 
ically con\eyed  the  idea  of  dreary  barrenness  or 
misery  than  "  a  garden  that  hath  no  water  "  (Is. 
i.  30).  From  a  neighboring  stream  or  cistern 
were  supplied  the  channels  or  conduits,  by  which 
the  gardens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus 
conveyed  to  all  parts  (I's.  i.  3;  Eccl.  ii.  0;  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  "  to  water  with  the  foot  " 
in  Deut.  xi.  10.  Niebuhr  (Dcscr.  de  I' Arab,  p 
138)  descrilies  a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  irri- 
gating gardens  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and 
which  is  worked  by  the  hands  and  feet  after  the 
maimer  of  a  treatlniill,  the  men  "  pulling  the  upper 
part  towards  them  with  their  hands,  and  ])usliing 
with  their  feet  upon  the  lower  p.irt  "  (Hobinson,  ii. 
220).  This  mode  of  irrigation  might  be  described 
as  "  wateruig  with  the  foot."  But  the  method 
practiced  by  the  agriculturists  in  Oman,  as  narrated 
by  Wellsted  {Truo.  i.  281),  answers  more  nearly 
to  this  description,  and  serves  to  ilhisfnite  I'rov. 
xxi.  1:  "After  ploughing,  they  form  the  ground 
with  a  spade  into  small  squai-es  with  ledges  on 
either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  conducted  .  . 
.  .  When  one  of  the  hollows  is  filled,  the  peas:vnt 
stojjs  the  supply  by  turning  uii  the  earth  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  opens  a  cliamid  into  another." 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  muliierry  groves  which 
lie  around  and  behind  Jaffa  supply,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  oriental  gardens  — 
gardens  which  MaundrcU  describes  as  being  "a 
confused  miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  together, 
without  either  posts,  walks,  arbors,  or  anything 
of  art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  Uke  thickets 
rather  than  gardens"  (/■jirli/  Truv.  in  Pal.  p. 
410).  The  Persian  wheels,  which  are  kept  ever 
working,  day  and  night,  by  mules,  to  supply  the 
gardens  with  water,  leave  ujion  the  traveller's  car 
a  most  enduring  impression  (Lynch,  Kxp.  to  Jvr- 
d(in,  p.  441  ;   Siddon's  J/tmo/r,  p.  187). 

The  law  against  the  ]iropagation  of  mixed  species 
(I/CV.  xix.  I'J;  Deut.  xxii.  0,  11)  gave  ri.se  to  nu- 
merous enactments  in  the  Mishna  to  insure  ita 
observance.  The  fiortions  of  the  field  or  garden, 
in  which  the  various  plants  were  sown,  were  sepa- 
rated by  light  fences  of  ree<l,  ten  p,alms  in  height, 
the  distance  betwei-n  tlie  reeds  Iwing  not  more  than 
three  jialnis,  so  that  a  kid  could  not  enter  {Kilaiin, 
iv.  §§  3,  4). 

The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country-hcusei 
surrounded  by  gardens  (1  K.  xxi.  1;  2  K.  ix.  27), 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occiisions  (Can!  ¥.1) 
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So  intimatdy,  indeed,  were  gardens  associated  with 
festinty  that  horticul'ture  and  conviviality  are,  in 
tlie  Tahnud,  denoted  by  the  same  term  (cf.  Bux- 

torf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  niO"'"^S).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  may  be  a  merely  accidental 
coincidence.  The  garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a 
court  of  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the 
banqueting-hall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  In  Babylon  the 
gardens  and  orchards  were  inclosed  by  the  city 
walls  (Layard,  jYln.  ii.  24()).  Attaciied  to  the 
liouse  of  Joachim  was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sus. 
4)  —  "a  garden  inclosed"  (Cant.  iv.  12) — pro- 
tided  with  baths  and  other  appliances  of  luxury 
(Sus.  15;  cf.  2  Sam.  xi.  2). 

In  large  gardens  the  orc/mrd  (D^"!?,  irapa,- 
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Sei(Tos)  was  probably,  as  in  Egypt,  the  inclosurt 
set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  date  and  sycamorf 
trees,  and  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13 
Eccl.  ii.  5).  Schroeder,  in  the  preface  to  his  The- 
satcrus  Linyuce  Armenicce,  asserts  that  the  word 
"pardes"  is  of  Armenian  origin,  and  denotes  a 
garden  near  a  house,  planted  with  herbs,  trees,  and 
flowers.  It  is  applied  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  10) 
and  IJerosus  (quoted  by  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §  1)  to 
the  famous  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Xenophon 
(Alia//,  i.  2,  §  7)  describes  the  "paradise"  at  Ce- 
tenre  in  Phrygia,  where  Cyrus  had  a  palace,  as  a 
large  preser\'e  full  of  wild  beasts;  and  Aulas  Gel 
hus  (ii.  20)  gives  '^viocuia  "  a,s  the  equivalent  ot 
Trapddeiaoi  (cf.  Philostratus,  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  i. 
38).      The  officer  iu   charge  of  such  a  dcmaiu 


Ao  Egyptian  garden,  with  the  vineyard  and  other  inclosurcs,  tanks  of  water,  a  taniple  or  chapel,  and  a  siiall 

house.     (RosoUini.) 


was  called  "  tlie  keeper  of  the  paradise  "  (Neh.  ii. 
8). 

The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens  as 
places  of  burial  (.Tohn  xix.  41).  Manasseh  and  his 
3cn  Anion  were  liuried  in  the  garden  of  theii'  pal- 
ace, the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  20 ;  eV  rois 
auToO  TrapaSetVoiy,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  3,  §  2).  The 
•fctirement  of  gardens  rendered  them  favorite  places 
"or  devotion  ("Matt.  xxvi.  3(5,  John  xviii.  1;  cf. 
Sen.  X3UV.  63).  In  the  degenerate  times  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvi.  17),  and  im- 
iges  of  the  idols  were  proliably  erected  in  them. 

Gardeners  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and 
John  XX.  15.  But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening 
WH3  carried  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means 


of  ascertaining.  That  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  from  Rom.  xi.  17, 
24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute  proliibitions  of  the 
Mislina ; «  and  the  method  of  propagating  plants 
by  layers  or  cuttings  was  not  unknown  (Is.  xvil 

10).  Buxtorf  says  that  ]'^D"'~lW,  drisin  (Mishna, 
Bicruriin,  i.  §  2),  were  gardeners  who  tended  and 
looked  after  gardens  on  consideration  of  receiving 
some  portion  of  the  fniit  (LfX.  Taliti.  s.  v.).  But 
that  gardening  was  a  special  means  of  livelihood  Ih 
clear   from  a  ])roverb  which  contains  a  warning 


a  It  was  forbidden  to  graft  trees  on  trees  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  to  graft  vegetable  on  trees  or  treeB  on 
vegetables  {Kilaim,  i.  §§  7,  8). 
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i^aiiist  msh  siiccuhitions:  "  Wlio  hires  a  garden 
?ats  the  hirds;  who  hires  gardens,  hin.  the  birds 
eat"  (l)iikfs,  Hdbbin.  lilaiiuiiU'se,  p.  141). 

The  traditional  irardens  and  pools  of  Solomon, 
supposed  to  lie  allude*!  to  in  Keel.  ii.  5,  0,  are  shown 
in  tlie  Wiiily  L'lids  (i.  e.  Ilortus),  ahout  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  the  south  of  Jiethleheni  (cf.  .lo- 
seph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3)."  The  Arabs  jjerpetuate  the 
tr.ulition  in  the  name  of  a  neij^jliborinj;  hill,  which 
they  call  ^^Jebtl-il-Fuiciilig,"  or  "  Mountain  of  tlie 
Paradise"  (Stanley,  S.  .J-  P.  p.  IGC).  Maundrell 
is  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  the  f;ardens  (I'miIij 
Trni:  in  Put.  p.  4.57),  l)Ut  they  find  a  champion 
in  ^'an  de  \'elile,  «lio  asserts  that  tliey  "  were  not 
confined  to  the  Wadi  Urhh;  the  hill-sloiK-s  to  the 
left  and  right  also,  with  their  heights  and  hollows, 
must  have  heen  covered  with  trees  and  plants,  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  they  still  bear,  as  '  peach-hill,' 
'nut-vale,'  '  fig- vale,' "  Ac.  (Syria  &  Pal.  ii.  27). 

The  "  king's  garden,"  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxv.  4, 
Neh.  iii.  15,  .Ter.  xxxix.  4,  lii.  7,  was  near  the  i)ool 
of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropaon,  north 
of  Bir  A'yu/j,  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ben  llinnom  (Wilson, 
Lniuh  of  the  Bibk,  i.  4'J8).  Josephus  places  the 
scene  of  the  feast  of  .\donijah  at  Kn-rogel,  "  beside 
the  fountain  that  is  in  the  royal  paradise"  {Ant. 
vii.  14,  §  4;  cf.  also  ix.  10,  §  4).  W.  A.  W. 

GA'REB  (Z'^a  [/.-/K-/-,  Kiirst] :  [Rom.  Vat. 
r-npafi;  Alex.  rapTjfl;  Conip.]  rapf^-  [Oareh]), 
one  of  the  heroes  of  l)avid"s  ai-my  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
38).  He  is  described  as  tlie  (A.  V.  "an  ")  Ithrife, 
et  ipse  Jeth  rites,  V'ulg.  This  is  generally  exjjlained 
as  a  patronymic  =  sou  of  .lether.  It  maybe  ob- 
serveil,  however,  that  Ira,  who  is  also  called  the 
Ithrite  in  this  passage,  is  called  the  .lairite  in  2 
Sam.  XX.  20,  and  that  the  readings  of  tlie  l.XX. 
vary  in  the  former  passage,  'EOpaios,  "EOtpaios,  and 
'Edfualos-  These  variations  support  to  a  certain 
extent  the  sense  given  in  the  Syriac  version,  which 

reads  in  2  Sam.  xx.  2G  ^"'J^^n,  i.  e.  an  inhab- 
itant of  Jathir  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Ju- 
dah.  W.  L.  B. 

GA'REB,  THE  HILL  (2":2  nrnS 
\gc'iljl)eil,  leprmis,  (Jesen.,  !•  iirst]  :  fiovvoi  Tapi)^  ■ 
cullis  (jortb),  in  the  neighborhood  of  .lerusalem, 
named  only  in  .ler.  xxxi.  .'W.      [.Ii.i:us.\i.i:m.] 

»  The  prophet  mentions  this  hill  as  falling  within 
the  circuit  of  the  restored  "  holy "  .lerusalem, 
which  was  to  be  built  in  the  latter  times.  Kwald, 
in  view  of  the  meaning  partly  ("scrajied  off." 
"bald"),  would  identify  tJareb  with  (iolgotha 
(Koaviov)  in  the  history  of  the  ("rucifixion  (^'i- 
schiclile  CIrnslns,  p.  48.")).  Ciesenins  thinks  it  may 
have  been  the  later  Bezetha  {Atbl.  oil  ThiS'uir.  p. 
80).  It  is  im])08sible  to  reconcile  th&se  opinions, 
unles.s  Bezetha  was  outside  of  .lerusalem  in  the 
lime  of  Christ.  The  supjxised  Bezetha  is  now 
within  the  city.      [.Ikhisai.km.J  II. 


GAR'IZIM  (rapiCiV;  Alex.  TapiCtiv,  [Vapi- 
^t«:]  Oarizin),  2  Mace.  v.  2-i,  vi.  2.      [(Ji.iti/.IM.) 

*  GARLANDS  ((ntniiara),  wreaths  or  chap- 
cts  of  flowers  which  the  prie.st  of  .lu|)ifer  at  l.ystra 
oronght  with  oxen  to  the  gates  of  the  city  when 
Ihi  peo])lo  were  aljout  to  ofler  worship  to  I'aul  and 
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Barnabas  (.Vets  xiv.  13).  Tlie  garlands  were  U 
adorn  the  victims  of  sacrifice,  and  perhaps,  as  I)« 
W'ette  suggests,  the  head  of  the  priest  himself,  and 
the  altar.  See  Jahn's  Bibl.  Ardavul.  §  401,  5. 
That  the  garlands  were  not  exclusi\ely  rae-ant  for 
the  oxen  seems  probable  from  the  Greek  (ravpovs 
KOi  (TT (fi/xaTa,  and  not  ravpovs  iart^fAfvovs) 
[(  i;<>\v.n;  Diadk.m.]  H. 

GARLIC  (C-'^tZ7:  -rh  aK6pia:  uUin),  men- 
tioned  in  Num.  xi.  5  as  one  of  the  l'lgy,)tian  pLints, 
the  loss  of  which  was  regretted  iij  th',-  mixed  mul- 
titude at  Taberah.  It  is  the  Allin  n  S'ltivuni  of 
Linnipus,  which  abounds  in  I'-gypt  (sec  Cebi»8, 
nieriiljiil.  pt.  ii.  p.  52  ft'.),  a  fact  evident  from  lie 
rodotus  (ii.  125),  when  he  states  that  the  allo'wancg 
to  the  workmen  for  this  and  other  ^eget;ibles  was 
inscribed  on  the  great  pyramid.  W.  D. 

GARMENT.     [Uijess.] 

*  GARMENT,  BABYLONISH.  [Dkessj 
Bauyi-o-msh  Gak.mknt.] 

GAR'MITE,  THE  (^^";i2rT  [the  strmy 
Fiirst]:  [Honi.  Aid.]  Fapyui:  [Vat.  Aro/Ufi;]  Alex 
OrapiJii-  (jtirnti).  Keilah  the  G.arniite,  i.  e.  th» 
descendant  of  Gerem  (see  the  Targuni  on  this  word  >, 
is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  genealogical  lists  of  the 
families  of  Judah  (1  Clir.  iv.  1!)).  Keilah  is  ap- 
parently the  place  of  that  name;  but  there  is  no 
clew  to  the  reason  of  the  sobriijuet  here  given  it. 

GARRISON.  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  are  derivatives  from  the  root  natzdl^ 
to  "  place,  erect,"  which  may  be  applic-d  to  a  variety 

of  objects.     (1.)  Mdttzf'ib  and  muttzabdh   (.2**C, 

ri— C^)  undoubtedly  mean  a  "garrison,"  or  for- 
tified post  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  12,  15;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  14).  (2.)  Netzib  ("y*^."))  is  also  used 
for  a  "  gamson  "  (in  1  Chr.  xi.  IG),  hut  elsewhere 
for  a  "column"  erected  in  an  enemy's  country  a-s 
a  token  of  conquest,  like  the  stehe  erected  by  Sesos- 
tris  (Her.  ii.  102,  lOG):  the  LXX.  correctly  gives 
avaa-r-nixa  (1  Sam.  x.  5):  .Jonathan  broke  in  jiicces 
a  column  which  the  I'hilistines  had  erected  on 
a  hill  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  same  word 
elsewhere  means  "officers"  placed  over  a  van- 
quished i)eople  (2  .Sam.  viii.  6,  14;  1  Chr.  xviii.  13; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  2):  the  presence  of  a  "garrison"  in 
such  cases  is  iniplieil  but  not  expressed  in  the  word 

(comp.  1  K.  iv.  7,  1!)).  (4.)  MattzrbCtI,  (n^"C) 
means  a  "pillar:"  in  Ez.  xxvi.  11,  reference  is 
made  to  the  beautiful  pillirs  of  the  Tyrian  tenqiles, 
•some  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus 
(ii.  44).  W.  L.  B. 

*  There  was  a  garrison  at  .lerus-oleni  at  a  later 
period,  variously  known  as  the  acro|)olis  or  cit^ulel, 
Baris  (Macedonian  for  arx,  see  Wahls  Chris  Lilir. 
V.  T.  A/mcrf/ph.  s.  v.),  tower  of  Antonia  (.Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  II,  §  4;  Ii.  J.  i.  5,  §  4).  and  castle  or 
barracks  (.Vct.s  xxi.  34).  It  w.as  built  by  the  Mac- 
calices,  and  during  the  Homan  occu|).ancy  wa.i  hdd 
by  the  Unman  Iroojis  slationetl  at  .lenisale.u,  or 
moved  thither  lidin  Casarea  to  jirevent  riots  dur- 
ing the  fi-stivals.  Its  military  use  ajipoars  in  its  N. 
T.  name,  the  iraof^/SoA,?)  or  "  camp  "  (.\cts  xxi.  34, 
37).    It  is  especially  memorable  as  having  been  tJte 


a  Williin  II  f.'W  yiiirs  tliU  TuHey  of  Urlfis  1ms  1 n    lem,   H  exlilblts  now  nn   oxtniordlnarj-  richnr?**  an 

put  uii'lcr  Kiiropnni    rullivntinn,  and    tlioii;;li   in   it-"  j  frrliUty.  ■»• 

Deglo'ttvil  Mtut4.'  It  rmemed  to  bo  stcrilo  and  almost  uw-  ' 
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rttiige  and  prison  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxiii. 
10).  It  stood  oil  a  rock  or  hill  at  the  northwest 
angle  of  the  temple-area.  It  had  a  tower  at  the 
80Uthea.=it  corner,  which  was  70  cubits  high  and  over- 
looked the  wliole  temple  with  its  courts.  At  a  mo- 
ment's notice  the  soldiers  in  this  garrison  could 
descend  by  flights  of  stau-s  into  the  inclusure  below 
and  instantl}'  sujjpress  any  tumult  there  which  might 
be  reported  to  tlie  otiicer  in  couimand  (Joseph.  B. 
J.  V.  5,  §  8).  i'his  arrangement  explains  how  the 
chiliarch  could  interfere  with  so  much  promptitude 
and  rescue  Paul  from  the  fury  of  the  Jewish  mob. 
It  was  from  the  steps  which  led  up  into  this  castle 
that  the  Apostle  addressed  the  crowd  in  tbe  adjacent 
cour^  (Acts  xxii.  3  ff.).  The  Turkish  garrison 
stands  at  present  very  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient fortress.  If  tliis  garrison  (as  some  suppose) 
was  Pilate's  prcetorium  during  his  visits  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  was  then  the  place  where  Jesus  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  Roman  tribunal,  and  whence  he 
was  led  along  the  Via  Dolorosa  to  Golgotha. 

The  A.  V.  in  2  Cor.  xi.  32  speaks  of  a  "  gar- 
rison "  at  Damascus  as  employed  to  prevent  Paul's 
escape.  But  the  Greek  verb  {icppovpei)  states  only 
the  fact  of  the  custody,  not  the  means  of  it:  the 
governor  "watched  "  or  "guarded  the  city."  The 
watch  on  this  occ;ision  may  have  belonged  to  the 
garrison.  H. 

GASH'MU  (^^K?2:  [Comp.  Aid.  with  7 
MSS.  r-na-a/j.;  FA.-'  roae/j.-]  Gossem),  Neh.  vi.  6. 
Assumed  by  all  the  lexicons  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  name  of  Gkshkm  (see  vv.  1,  2).  The  words 
"and  Gashmu  saith  "  are  omitted  in  both  MSS. 
of  the  LXX. 

GA'TAM  (Cri^?  h  ^""^^  burnt,  Fiirst]: 
Toedix,  Tocoddfi;  Alex,  [rodo/j.,  roda,]  Todaix: 
Gathain,  Gathaii),  the  fourth  son  of  Ehphaz  the 
Bon  of  Esau  ((ien.  xxxvi.  11;  1  Chr.  i.  3(3 ),  and 
one  of  the  "dukes"  of  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16). 
By  Knobel  (Genesis,  ad  loc.)  the  name  is  compared 

with  Jodam  (|*liX2>.j,  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  part 

of  the  mountains  of  Shercih  called  Flisinnh.  But 
in  this  case  the  Aln  in  the  original  name  would 
have  been  dropped,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case. 

Ri'idiger  (Gesen.  Thes.  iii.  80)  quotes  R^JCJUs^  as 
the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  referruig  to  Ibn  Duraid, 
1854,  p.  300. 

GATE.  (1.)  '"'1'^,  from  "iVV^  to  divide, 
Gesen.  p.  1458:  TruArj:  porta,  introilus.  (2.) 
nn3,  from  nri2,  to  open,  Gesen.  p.  1138:  dupa, 

7rv\r]'-  ostium,  a, '^  doorway."  (3.)  ^p,  a  vestibule 
or  gateway:  ai-\^,  a-TadiJ.6s'  Umen,  jjostes.  (4.) 
^T?''?')  Chald.   only  in  Ezra   and   Daniel:  auXr], 

Oopa-  ostium,  fores.  (5.)  ri^fT  from  H^"^,  to 
hang  down :  Gesen.  p.  339,  a  door :  dvpa :  vulva, 
ostium,  fores,  the  "door"  or  valve. 

The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities  an- 
ciently held,  and  still  hold,  an  important  part,  not 
only  in  the  defense,  but  in  the  pubhc  economy  of 
the  place.  They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as  rep- 
'•esenting  the  city  itself  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  GO ; 
Deut.  xii.  12;  Judg.  v.  8;  Ruth  iv.  10;  Ps.  kxxvii. 
2,  cxsii.  2).  Among  the  special  purposes  for  which 
tliey  were  used  may  be  mentioned :  (1. )  As  places 
Df  public  resort,  either  for  business,  or  where  people 
tat  to  converse  and  hear  news  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiii. 
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10,  xxxiv.  20,  24;  1  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sam.  xv.  2, 
xviii.  24;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3,  10;  Shaw 
p.  207).  (2.)  Places  for  public  deliberation,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or  of  audience  for  kings  and 
rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19,  xxv. 
7;  Josh.  XX.  4;  Judg.  ix.  35;  Ruth  iv.  1;  2  Sam. 
xix.  8;  IK.  xxii.  10;  Job  .xxix.  7;  Prov.  xxii.  22, 
xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19,  xxxviii.  7;  Lam.  v.  14;  Ain. 
V.  12;  Zech.  viii.  10;  Polyb.  xv.  31).  Hence  came 
the  usage  of  the  word  "  Porte  "  in  speaking  of  the 
government  of  Constantinople  {Early  Trav.  p.  349) 
(3.)  Public  markets  (2  K.  vii.  1;  comp.  Aristoph. 
Eq.  1243,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Neh.  xiii.  16,  19).  [Cities.] 
In  heathen  towns  the  open  spaces  near  the  gat«« 
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Assyrian  gates.     (Layard.) 

appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used  as  places  for 
sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13;  comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

Regarded,  therefore,  as  positions  of  great  import- 
ance, the  gates  of  cities  were  carefully  guarded  and 


Egyptian  doors.  —  Fig.  1.  The  upper  pin,  ou  which  tlH 
door  turned.     Fig.  2.  Lower  pin.     (Wilkinson  ) 

closed  at  nightfell  (Deut.  iii.  5;  Josh.  ii.  5,  7; 
Judg.  ix.  40,  44:  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  2  Sam.  xi.  23, 
Jer.  xxxix.  4;  Judith  i.  4).    They  contained  cbam- 


An  Egyptian  folding-door. 

bers  over  the  gateway,  and  probably  also  chamben 
or  recesses  at  the  si^-cs  for  the  various  purpose*  tfl 
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which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24;  Layanl, 
Nin.  ^  Bab.  p.  67,  and  note). 

The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched  or 
gquare-l leaded  entrances  in  the  wall,  sometimes 
flaiiketl  by  towers  (Layai.l,  Aiin'vcli,  ii.  388,  395, 
Nin.  ff  Bnb.  p.  231,  Mims.  <>/'  Xhi.  pt.  2,  pi.  49; 
Bee  also  Assyrian  bas-reliufs  in  Brit.  JIus.  Nos.  49, 
25,  20).     In  later  Egj-ptian  times  the  gates  of  the 


Modern  E 
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temples  seem  to  have  b(;eii  intended  as  places  of 
:Mense,  if  not  tiie  princii)al  fortiticatioiis  (Wilkin- 
Bon,  Anc.  Erpjpi.  i.  409,  al.ridgm.).  The  doors 
themselves  of  the  larger  gates  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure \vt  10  two-lciived,  plated  with  metal,  closed  with 
locks  and  fastened  with  niet:U  bars  (Dent.  iii.  5; 
.hul».  xvi.  3;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  IK-  iv.  13;  2  Chr. 
viii.  5;  Neh.  iii.  3-15;  I's.  cvii.  Ifi;  Is.  xlv.  1,  2; 
Jer.  xlix.  31).  Gates  not  defended  hy  iron  were 
of  course  liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy  (Judg. 
ix.  52). 
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fences  from  tlie  I.aw  were  inscribed  on  and  abow 
the  gates,  as  in  Jloliannnedan  countries  sentenoa 
from  the  Koran  are  inscribed  over  doorways  and  on 
doors  (Deut.  vi.  9;  Is.  liv.  12;  Kev.  xxi.  21; 
Maundrell,  Karhj  Tniv.  p.  488;  Lane,  J/w/.  J-:</,,j,t. 
>-_2'J;  Kauwolff,  Tracdn,  pt.  iii.  c.  10;  l!ay,"  ii 
278).  Tlie  principal  gate  of  the  royal  p.nhice  at 
Ispahan  was  in  Chardin's  time  held  sacred,  and 
served  as  a  sanctuary  for  criminals  (Chardin,  vii. 
308),  and  petitions  were  presented  to  tlie  sovereign 
at  the  gate.  (See  Msth.  iv.  2,  and  Herod,  iii.  120, 
140.)  The  gateways  of  Nimroud  and  I'ersepoUs 
were  flanked  by  colossal  figurea  of  aniuials. 
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Ancient  Egyptian  door.     (Wilkinson.) 

The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very  massive 
and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  carvings 
(1  K.  vi.  34,  35;  2  K.  xviii.  IG).  Those  of  the 
lloly  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and  over- 
laid with  gold;  those  of  the  temple  of  tir  (1  K.  vi. 
31,  32,  34;  Ex.  xli.  23,  24).  Of  the  sates  of  the 
outer  court  of  Herod's  temiile,  9  were  co\ered  with 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  :is  the  posts  and  lintels,  but 
the  outer  one,  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts  iii.  2),  was 


TTie  gateways  of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  pri 
rmie  houses  were  often  richly  ornamented.     Sen 


(\\ilkinfOu.) 

made  entirely  of  ("orinthinn  hras-S,  and  was  eon- 
I  sidered     to  surpass    the   others    far   in   costlinew 


GATE,  BEAUTIFUL 

(Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  5,  §  3).  This  gate,  which  was 
10  heavy  as  to  require  20  men  to  close  it,  was  un- 
expectedly found  open  on  one  occasion  shortly  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3 ; 
c.  Ap.  ii.  0). 

The  figurative  gates  of  pearl  and  precious  stones 
(Is.  liv.  12;  Kev.  xsi.  21)  may  be  regarded  as 
having  their  types  in  the  massive  stone  doors  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  houses  in  Syria. 
These  ai'e  of  single  slabs  several  inches  thick,  some- 
times 10  feet  high,  and  turn  on  stone  pivots  above 
and  below  (Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  44:7;  Shaw, 
p.  210;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  58,  74  ;  Portei-, 
I)aiaascus,n.  22, 192;  Kay,  Cull,  of  Trnv.  ii.  429). 

Egyptian  doorways  were  often  richly  ornamented. 

The  parts  of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold  (^3, 
Judg.  xix.  27:  irpSOuppv-  limen);  the  side-posts 
(HT^T^P  :    (TTadfiol :    uterque   post  is),   the   lintel 

(?]1pK7Q  :  (pxtdi  superlimiiiare,  Ex.  xii.  7).  It 
was  on  the  lintel  and  side-posts  that  the  blood  of 
the  Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Ex.  xii.  7,  22). 
A  trace  of  some  similar  practice  in  Assyrian  worship 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  (Layard, 
Niii.  ii.  256). 

The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  appears 
to  have  been  closed  by  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  27). 

The  word  "door"  in  reference  to  a  tent,  ex- 
presses the  opening  made  by  dispensing  with  tlie 
cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  *hen  supported 
only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  (Gen.  xviii.  2 ; 
Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  42). 

In  the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  door  (.Jer.  xxxv.  4;  2    K.  xii 

9,  XXV.  18 ;  1  Chr.  ix.  18,  19 ;  Est.  ii.  21 ;  D'H^.tt?  : 
dupoDpol,  wXoopoi-  poriarii,  junitores).  In  the 
A.  V.  these  are  frequently  called  "  porters,"  a  word 
which  has  now  acquired  a  different  meaning.  The 
chief  steward  of  the  household  in  tlie  palace  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians  of 
the  gate  (Chardin,  vii.  369).  [C'Jkt.mn;  House; 
Templk.]  H.  W.  p. 

*  GATE,  BEAUTIFUL,  Acts  iii.  2.  [Tem- 
ple (of  Herod),  Cloistei-s.] 

*  GATES  OF  JERUSALEM.  [.Jerusa- 
lem.] 

GATH  (nS,  a  lolne-press:  Ted;  [1  Sam.  v. 
8,  Vat.  I'efla,  41ex.  Tidda;  vii.  14,  'A^oyS;  xvii. 
52ist,  Alex.  Fat;  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  Alex.  FaiO;] 
Joseph.  r'lTTa'  Oeth),  one  of  the  five  royal  cities 
of  the  Philistines  (.Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17); 
and  the  native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many  cen- 
turies remained  unknown.  The  writer  of  this 
article  made  a  tour  through  Philistia  in  1857,  one 
special  object  of  which  was  to  search  for  tLe  long 
lost  city.  After  a  ;;areful  survey  of  the  country, 
and  a  minute  examination  of  the  several  passages 
of  Scripture  in  vvliich  the  name  is  mentioned,  he 
caine  to  the  conclusion  that  it  stood  upon  the  con- 
spicuous hill  now  called  Ti'll-es-Sdfieh.  This  hill 
stands  upon  the  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Jndali;  10  miles  E. 
Df  Ashdod,  and  about  the  same  distance  S.  Iiy  E. 
if  Ekron.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  and  about  200 
^t  high.  On  the  top  ai'e  the  foundations  of  an  old 
rastle;  and  great  numbei's  of  hewn  stones  are  built 
ip  in  the  walls  of  the  teiraces  that  run  along  the 
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declivities.     On  the  N.  E.  is  a  projecting  ihoulder 
whose  sides  appear  to  have  been  scarped.     Here, 
too,  are  traces  of  ancient  buildings;  and  liere  stands 
the   modern   village,    extending   along   the   whole 
northern  face  of  tlie  hill.    In  the  walls  of  the  houses 
are  many  old  stones,  and  at  its  western  extremity 
two  columns  still  remain  on  their  petlestals.    Pound 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  es[i€jially  on  the  S.,  are  large 
cisterns  excavated  in  the  rock,     (iath  occupied  a 
strong  position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  ol 
Judah  and  Philistia  (1  Sain.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii 
1);  and  from   its  strength  and  resources,  forming 
tlie  key  of  both  countries,  it  w;«s  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent struggles,  and  was  often  captm'ed  and  recap- 
tured (2  Chr.  xi.  8,  xxvi.  G;  2  K.  xii.  17;  Am.  vi. 
2).     It  was  near  Sliocoh  and  Adullam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
8),  and  it  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading 
from  tlie  former  to  Ekron  ;  for  when  the  Philistines 
fled  on  the  death  of  Goliatli,  they  w-ent  "  by  the 
way  of  Shaflraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron  '* 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  52).     All  these  notices  combine  in 
pointing  to  Tell-es-Safieli  as  the  site  of  Gath.  The 
statements  of  most  of  the  early  geographers  as  to 
the  position  of  Gath  are  not  only  confused,  but  con 
tr.adictory,  probably  owing  to   the  fact   that  there 
was  more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name.     Biit 
there  is  one  very  clear  description   by  Eusebius, 
translated  without  change  or  comment  by  Jerome. 
It  is  as  follows:  "Gath,  from  which  the  Anakini 
and  Philistines  were  not  exterminated,  is  a  village 
seen  by  such  as  go  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Dios}x)lis, 
at  about  the  fifth  milestone"  —  KWfj.ri   iroLpiduTcov 
airh  rrjs  'E\ev6epoir6\eios  irepl  Ai6cnro\tv   irepl 
irefxiTTOU  (T7]fjLetov  rrfs  'E\€v6epoTr6\ea>s   ( Onom. 
s.  v.  reddd)-      J'he  road  from  Eleutheropolis,  now 
Beit  Jel/rin,  to  Diospolis   or   Lydda,  must  have 
passed   near   Tell-es-HaJieh,  which  would  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  at  about  the  distance  indicated.    Euse- 
l)ius  mentions  another  Gath  {Onom.  s.  v.  Geth),  a 
large  \illage  between  Antipatris  and  .Janinia,  which 
he  considered  to  be  that  to  which  the  Ark  was 
carried  (1   Sam.  v.  8),   but  this   position,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agree 
with  the  descriptions  above  referred  to.     Jerome, 
wlio,  as  stated   above,  tr.anslates  Eusebius'  former 
notice  without  change  or  comment,  gives  a  per- 
plexing statement  in  his  Coniin.  on  ^licah:  "  Geth 
una  est  de  5  urbibus  Palffistinte  vicina  .ludaioe  con- 
finio  et   de   Eleiitheropoli  euntibus  Gazam,  nunc 
usque  vicus  vel  niaxiinus."     Yet  in  his  preface  tc 
.Jonah,  he  says  tliat  Geth  in  Opher,  the  native  place 
of  the  prophet,  is  to  be  distinguished :  "  Aliarum 
Geth  urbium  quae  justa  Elentberopolim  sive  Dios- 
polim  hodie  quoque  monstrantur."     On  the  whole 
then  there  is  nothing  in  these  notices  to  contradict 
the  direct   statement  of  Eusebius,  and   we  may 
therefore,  safely  conclude  that  Tell-es-S(iJieh  ia  its 
site. 

The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed 
appe.ar  to  have  destroyed  it  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  otliei 
royal  cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech. 
ix.  5,  6).  It  is  familiar  to  the  Bible  student  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  the 
life  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15),  when  tc 
save  his  life  "  he  feigned  himself  mad ;  scrabbled 
on  the  doors,  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fnll 
down  upon  Iiis  beard."  A  few  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  Philis- 
tine king,  and  had  Ziklag  assigned  to  him  aa  a 
residence.  He  then  secured  some  firm  friends  among 
his  hereditary  foes,  who  were  true  to  him  when  his 
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Dwn  son  lebelletl.  We  ha\e  few  more  strikiii;; 
examples  of  devoted  attachment  tlian  that  of  Ittai 
the  Gittite  (2  Sam.  xv.  19--22).  J.  L.  P. 

GATH-HETHER,    or    GITTAH-HE'- 

PHER  ("l^nn  n?,  the  wine-press  ^f  the  well ; 
and  with  H  loc.  "ISH  nri3i,  Josh.  xix.  13:  fin 
2  K.,  rtexo(pep,  Vat.  reexo$fp,  Alex.  TfO  Axo/3ep. 
Com|).  Taidecpfp,  N'ul;,'.  <ji/h  <ju<e  est  in  Uj/hcr ; 
in  .losli.,  V(B€p€,  Alex.  Taidda,  Aid.  reeflaec^Oci, 
Comp.  VfOacpep,  ^'ulg.  Uelh-he/jher]),  a  town  on 
the  l)Order  of  tlie  territory  of  Zebulun,  not  far  fron) 
JajJiia,  now  Yi'iJ'i  (.losh.  xix.  12,  l-'J),  celebrated 
K-  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv. 
20'?.  Jerome  says  {I'loasm.  in  Joniim):  "  Geth 
qn«  est  in  Opher  haud  j^randis  est  viculus,  in 
gecundo  Sepplioris  miliario  qiiffi  lioilie  appellatur 
l)ioca;sarea  euntibus  Tiberiadein,  nbi  et  se[)ulchruni 
ejus  oslenditur."  Hcnjamin  of  'I'udela  in  the  12th 
century  says  that  the  toml)  of  Jonah  was  still 
shown  on  a  hill  near  .Sejiplioris  {Early  Travels  in 
J'id.  p.  8U).  About  2  miles  E.  of  Sifurieh  (Sep- 
phoris),  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill,  stands  the  little 
village  of  el-Meshhnil,  in  which  the  tomb  of  .Jonah 
yet  exists.  It  belongs  to  the  Moslems,  and  both 
tliey  and  the  Christians  of  Nazareth-  agree  in  re- 
garding this  as  the  native  villaije  of  the  prophet. 
There  can  scarcely  lie  a  douijt  that  el  Meshhad  is 
the  ancient  Gatli-hepber.  J.  L.  P. 

GATH-RIM'MON  ("jS^"l  HS  [pome- 
r/rnn(ile-jjr(ss :  Tfdpeixjxdiv,  exc.  Josh.  xxi.  2-t, 
liOm.  A'at.  Vi&epenfjLuu,  and  J  (hr.,  A'at.  T(0(i>pu>v'- 
G'ellireiiiiniDi]).  1.  A  city  given  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  to  the  Ixivites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  (lir.  vi. 
69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  I'hilistia,  apjiarently 
not  far  from  Joppa  (.losh.  xix.  4.5).  I'^usebius 
mentions  a  rerdd  lying  between  Antipatris  and 
.lanniia,  which  would  answer  well  to  the  iwsition 
of  (Jath-rinniion  (Oiuim.  s.  v.  Geth).  J5ut  ui  an- 
otiicr  ])lace  be  says  TeOpffifxiiiv  vvv  ecTTt  Kwfxr] 
ufy'iarri  anh  ffy))ji(lwv  i;8'  Aw(nr6\(ci>i  omiivTuiv 
(is  'E\ev6(p6no\it'  {On<>in.  s.  v.).  This,  however, 
would  seem  to  agree  better  with  the  position  of 
(;ath,  the  royal  city  of  I'hilistia,  than  of  that 
(issii;ned  to  (iath-rimmon  in  tiie  passage  above 
fited.  The  site  of  Gath-rimmon  is  unknown  (Ife- 
land.  p.  8118). 

2.  ['I6j3a0a;  Al.'x.  BaiOaai  Aid.  with  11  M8.S. 
BaiOtrai'  (7  others  Befltrai');  Conip.  with  '-i  .MS.S. 
rfBpffifidv'-  Gelhremnnm.]  A  town  of  the  half 
tribe  of  .Manasseh  west  of  the  .Jordan,  assignetl  to 
the  Levites  (.Josh.  xxi.  2.5).  It  is  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  the  1,XX.  rcadiiii;  is  Baidadv  [see 
ftl)0ve].  In  the  parallel  pxssage  in  1  (  hr.  vi.  70, 
this  town  is  called  IJii.kam.  The  reading  (iath- 
rimnwn  is,  therefore,  proliaJily  an  error  of  (he  tran- 
Bcriliers,  and  may  J)e  merely  a  rei)etition  of  the 
iiame  name  occurring  in  the  previous  vei-se. 

J.  L.  P. 

GA'ZA  (ntV,  i.  e.  Azz"h  [slronij,  a  Jbr-lress] : 
ra^'o;  still  c.illed  Ghuzzfh  or  'Azziih:  the  form 
GiiZ'irii  is  (liinid  in  the  .A [mcrypha  and  .losephus, 
und  Hrocarrlus  mentions  it  a-t  u.4ed  in  his  d.ay),  one 
uf  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  I'hili.stines.     It  is 
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remarkalile  for  its  continuous  existence  and  Im- 
portance from  the  very  earliest  times.  Like  Damas- 
cus, it  is  mentioned  l)oth  in  the  book  of  Genesi* 
and  in  the  Af^ts  of  the  Apostles:  and  it  is  still 
a  [)lace  of  \er_f  considerable  size,  brger  than 
Jerusalem. 

The  secret  of  this  unl)roken  history  is  to  be 
found  in  the  situation  of  Gaza.  It  is  the  last  town 
in  the  S.  >V.  of  Palestine,  on  the  frontier  towards 
''-Sy?'-  'EcTX'^'''V  i/ceiTO  its  in  AlyinrTov  tK 
*oi«/i'/c7js  IdfTi  iirl  Ttj  apxTJ  rfjr  ipriixov  (Anian, 
A'jyy.  AUx.  ii.  2(5).  It  lay  on  the  road  which  nuist 
always  have  been  t'.ie  line  of  coumiunication  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  N  ile  and  the  whole  region 
of  SjTia.  Even  now  its  bazaars  are  better  than 
those  of  Jerusalem.  "  Those  travelling  towards 
Egypt  naturally  lay  in  here  a  stock  of  provisions 
and  necessaries  for  the  desert;  while  tho.se  coming 
from  Ivgypt  arrive  at  Gaza  exhausted,  and  nmst 
of  course  supply  themselves  anew  "  (Kobinson,  ii. 
40). 

The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  hxs  made  Gazu 
important  in  the  military  sense.  Its  name  means 
"  the  strong;  "  and  this  was  well  elucidated  in  its 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  resources  of  artillery,  lasted  five  months. 
As  Van  de  Velde  says  (p.  187),  it  was  the  key  of 
the  country.  What  had  happened  in  the  times  of 
the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  Canibyses  (Pomp. 
Mel.  i.  11)  happened  again  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidaj  (I'olyb.  v.  08,  xvi.  40). 
This  city  was  one  of  the  most  imiwilant  military 
positions  in  tlie  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (see  1  Mace, 
xi.  01,  02,  xiii.  43;  .Josei)h.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  5,  and 
Vi,  §  3).  ]}y  the  liomans  it  was  assigned  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  (xv.  7,  §  3),  and  after  his  death 
to  the  province  of  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §  4).  Nor  does 
the  history  of  Gaza  in  connection  with  war  end 
here.  In  .v.  i).  034  it  was  taken  by  the  generals 
of  the  first  Khalif  Aliu  15ekr,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  victory.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant campaigns  of  the  crusaders  took  place  in 
the  neighljorhood.  In  the  12th  century  we  find 
the  place  garrisoned  by  the  Knights  Templars.  It 
finally  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  .Saladhi,  A.  D.  1170 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin. 

The  Piblical  history  of  (Jaza  may  be  traced 
through  the  following  stages:  —  In  (Jen.  x.  1!)  it 
a])|)ears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  sta  a 
"border"  city  of  the  Canaanites.  With  this  we 
should  com|)are  the  descri]itive  words  in  Deut.  ii. 
23,  where  the  name  is  spelt  "  Azzali "  in  the 
Enijlisli  Version.  [A/.ZAii.]  In  the  conquest  of 
Joshua  the  territory  of  (iaza  is  mentioned  as  one 
which  he  was  not  aide  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi. 
22,  xiii.  3).  It  was  a.ssigncd  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(.Josh.  XV.  47),  and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession 
of  it  (Judg.  i.  18);  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long; 
for  s(K)n  aflerwanis  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
I'hilistines  (Jud<;.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21);  indeed 
it  seems  to  have  been  their  capital;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gigantic  efforts  of  ."^amson,"  who  died 
here,  (iaza  a|(parenlly  continued  thn>M;;h  the  tinii>a 
of  Sanmel,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a  I'liilistinc  city 
(1  Sam.  vi.  17,  xiv.  .'■>2,  xxxi.  1;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15). 
Solomon  became  master  of  "  Azzali  "  (1  K.  iv.  24). 


"  •  The  A.  V  .Tuilj;.  xvi.  3,  Impliei"  a.  proxiniitj-  of  hour  Houthen-st  from  fJiuui ;  for  It  Ilea  In  the  rl^hl 
nii7ji  to  Hebron  wliicti  l.i  not  true,  nor  required  by  tlio  direction,  and  Is  a  nvirkod  pnilnenre,  boinp  luirtiiiUj 
(lebrew.  Samson  rarrli'<l  Hie  dooni  of  tlio  rity-pite  |soliit<>d  and  higher  than  any  other  point  in  the  neigh 
'  to  the  fop  of  the  hill  "  rdellnlt*')  "  that  U  (not  hrfiirr,    borhood  H. 

but)  toward  llubroii."     This  may  be  the  hill  half  an  ' 
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But  in  afi  t  times  the  same  trouble  with  the  Phil- 
istines rec  ri-ed  (2  Chr.  xxi.  IfJ,  xxvi.  6,  xsviii.  18). 
In  these  p  usages,  indeed,  Gaza  is  not  specified,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  iniphed.  In  2  K. 
xviii.  8,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Ilezekiah  "  smote 
the  Philistines  even  unto  Gaza,  anil  the  borders 
thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the 
fenced  city."  During  this  period  of  .lewish  history, 
it  seems  that  some  facts  concerning  the  connection 
of  Gaza  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  may  be 
added  from  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveli 
(Layard"s  jXiiiereh  and  Bab/jhui,  p.  144).  We 
ought  here  to  compare  certain  passages  in  the 
prophets  where  the  name  of  the  Philistine  city 
occurs:  namely,  Am.  i.  6,  7;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech. 
ix.  5.  The  period  intermediate  lietween  the  Olc^ 
and  New  Testaments  has  been  touched  on  aliove. 

The  passage  where  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  'ifi)  is  full  of  inter&st.  It  is  the 
accomit  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  on 
Hia  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.     The  words 
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in  this  passage:  ■'  Arise  and  gc  towards  the  south, 
nnto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jenisalem  to 
Gaza,  which  isdeseit  "  (TropfioL  Kara  /xfarj/j.^ilaw, 
iirl  T7)c  uShv  Trji/  Kara^aivovaav  airh  'l€p(  vffar 
\t}/a.  (Is  rd(av  auTij  iffrlu  tpriiJLOs)-,  have  i;iven 
rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  doubted,  in  the  first 
j)lace,  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  ange' 
or  to  the  narrator.  The  solution  of  tliis  doubt 
depends  partly  on  another  question,  namely,  whether 
auTT)  is  to  be  referred  to  the  road  or  the  city.  If 
to  the  latter,  the  remark  will  natundlj  be  u.ider 
stood  as  St.  Luke's;  and  we  m;iy  suppose  that  he 
wrote  the  passage  just  after  the  begiimi;ig  of  the 
.lewish  war  {\.  u.  (i.j),  when  (Jaza  was  actually 
desolated  (.loseph.  B. ./.  ii.  18,  §  11.  Others  would 
refer  us  to  a  passage  of  Strabo,  where  he  say;*  that 
tiie  town  was  epr}/j.'js  after  it  was  taken  by  Alex- 
ander: but  the  text  of  Strabo  in  this  place  is  doubt- 
fil:  and  it  is  evident  (see  above)  that  the  statement 
cannot  be  literally  true.  Pomponius  .Mela  speaio 
of  Gaza  as  "  intreus  urbs  et  munita  admoduin," 


'-     .-^Cy^.TS^^  -• 


Qaoa,  firom  the  southeast. 


•nd  it  IB  prominently  noticed  in  Pliny.  Some  sup- 
pose (as  .Jerome)  that  the  site  of  Gaza  was  changed : 
and  this  may  possibly  be  true:  for  Stralw  says  that 
it  was  only  se\en  stadia  from  the  sea,  whereas  it  is 
now  considerably  more:  and  the  encroachment  of 
the  drifting  sands  near  the  coast  may  have  been  a 
nioiive  for  the  restorers  of  the  city  to  move  it 
further  eastwards.    The  jirobability,  however,  is  that 


Beitrrif/e,  incorporated  in  the  last  edition  of  hi* 
PaUisliivt,  also  by  Kobinson  in  the  .\ppendix  to  hiH 
second  volume.  The  latter  writer  suggests  a  very 
probable  place  for  the  baptism,  namely,  at  the  water 
in  the  Wmhj  el-flasy,  between  Eleutberopolis  and 
Gaza,  not  far  from  the  old  sites  of  T.achi.'ih  and 
Eglon.  The  legendary  scene  of  the  l)aptism  is  at 
Bi'if-siir,  lietween  .lerusalem  and  Hebron:  the  tra- 


the  words  aurri  icrrlv  %py)iji.os  refer  to  the  road,  .and  i  dition  having  arisen  apparently  from  the  opinion 
are  used  by  the  angel  to  inform  Philip,  who  was  that  Philip  himself  was  travelling  southwards  from 
then  in  Samari;i,  on  what  route  he  would  find  the  !  .Jerusalem.  But  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
eunuch.    Besides  the  ordinary  road  ft-om  Jerusalem  j  be  went  to  Jerusahm  at  all.    Lange  (Ajxigl.  ZtilaU. 


by  Kamleh  to  (iaza,  there  was  another,  more  fa- 
vorable for  carriages  (Acts  viii.  28),  further  to  the 
Bouth,  through  Hebron,  and  thence  through  a  dis- 
trict comparatively  without  towns  and  much  ex- 
p.>3ed  to  the  incursions  of  people  from  the  desert. 
Tbf  matter  is  discussed  by  Kaumei    in   ane  of  his 


lOU)  gives  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  tp7j/;oj. 
[See  Bkth-zuk,  .Vmer.  ed.] 

The  modern  Ghuzzeh  is  situated  partly  on  ao 
oblong  hill  of  moderate  htight,  and  partly  on  the 
lower  ground.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  ilniost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water 
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Tliere  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and  its 
ft-uit-orcliards  are  very  productive.  I5ut  the  chief 
fi'ature  of  the  neiLihliiiihocx!  is  the  wide-spread  olive- 
gnive  to  tlie  N.  and  N.  E.  Hence  arises  a  consider- 
alile  manufacture  of  soap,  wliicli  U/iuzzeh  exports  in 
lary;e  quantities.  [A.SIIES,  Anier.  ed.]  It  has  also 
an  active  trade  in  corn.  For  a  full  account  of  nearly 
.ill  that  h:»s  lieen  written  concernins!;  the  toporjraph- 
ical  and  hi.storical  relations  of  (iaza,  see  liitter's 
I'.rdkntuh',  .\vi.  4.")-(i(t.  Amonj;  the  travellei-s  wiio 
have  descrihed  the  place  we  may  mention  especially 
Itohinson  {Biblical  Jiegearches,  ii.  35-4o)  and  ^'an 
de  \'elde  {Si/rin  and  Pukstinv,  ii.  179-188),  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted  ;  also  Thomson  {Land 
I'li/l  Book,  ii.  :i-il-:i-i:i).  The  last  writer  speaks  of 
the  ;,'rcat  extent  of  corn-land  near  (Jaza,  and  of  the 
sound  of  millstones  in  the  city.  15oth  tiie.se  cir- 
cumstances are  valiialile  illustrations  of  the  acts 
and  sufteriiigs  of  .S.vJfsoN,  tlie  (jreat  hero  of  Gaza. 
[On  the  site  and  ruins  of  (Jaza,  see  also  Porter's 
//and/},  of  Syr.  awl  PaUsl.  i.  202  ff'. ;  Sepp's  ./e- 
ritsaUm  u.  das  /nil.  Jyiind,  ii.  522  ft'.;  and  Gage's 
Trans,  of  liitter's  Gcoyr.  of  Palestine,  iii.  205  fl'. 
—  II.]  J.  S.  II. 

GAZ'ARA  {ri  TdCapa,  and  to  Ta^apa:  [in  1 
Mace.  XV.  28,  -i'),  Alex.  ra(apr)vct>v  (gen.):]  Gaz- 
ara),  a  place  freipiently  mentioned  in  tlie  wars  of 
the  Maccahees,  and  of  great  nnportance  in  the 
operations  of  both  parties.  Its  first  introduction  is 
as  a  stronghold  {oxvpaifta),  in  which  Timotheiis 
took  refuge  after  his  defeat  by  Judas,  and  which 
for  four  days  resisted  the  efforts  of  tlie  infuriated 
.Jews  (2  Mace.  x.  32-3()).  One  of  the  first  steps 
of  Hacehides,  after  getting  possession  of  Juda>a,  was 
to  fortify  Bethsura  and  (jazara  and  the  citadel 
{anpa)  at  Jenisalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  52);  and  the 
same  names  are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his  turn 
recovered  the  country  (xiv.  7,  33,  34,  3G,  xv.  28). 
So  important  was  it,  that  Simon  made  it  the 
residence  of  liis  son  .lohn  as  general-in-chief  of  the 
.Jewish  army  (xiii.  53,  xvi.  1 ). 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was 
the  same  j)l.ice  as  the  more  ancient  (Je/.er  or 
(jA/.KK.  The  nauie  is  the  same  as  that  which  the 
LXX.  use  for  (jezer  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  more  than 
this,  the  indications  of  the  position  of  botii  are  very 
much  in  accordance.  As  David  .smote  the  I'hilis- 
tiues  from  (iibeon  to  Gezcr,  so  Judas  dcfe^its 
Gorgias  at  Knunaus,  and  pursues  him  to  Gazcra 
(I  Mace.  iv.  15).  (iazara  also  is  constantly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  sei-coast — Joppa 
and  Janniia  (xv.  28,  35;  iv.  15),  and  with  tlie 
riiilistine  jilain,  Azotus,  Adasa,  &c.  (iv.  15,  vii.  45, 
liv.  31).     [Gazkka.]  G. 

GA'ZATHITES,  THE  (\"?Trn,  accur. 
the  A-.zatliile:  rw  Va(a'tcf>:  Vazren.i),  Josh.  xiii.  3; 
the  i  ihabitants  of  Gaza.  Klsewliere  the  same 
naniP  is  rendered  Gazitks  in  the  A.  V. 

GA'ZER  (">,"f2  [declirlhj,  pifcijiice]  :  [fo- 
Crjpri.;  in  1  Chr.  xiv.,  I'A.  Ta(apav '•  Gezcr, 
Gazcra'\),  2  Sam.  v.  25;  1  Clir.  xiv.  16.  'I'he 
«anic  place  as  (ii;zKi{;  the  ditfercnce  arising  from 
the  emphatic  Ilcbri'w  accent;  which  has  been  here 
■>Bt:iine(l  in  the  A.  \ ..  thouirli  disreL'arded  in  several 
Other  jilarcs  where  the  same  form  occui-s.  [(ii:zKi{.] 
From  tlie  uniform  jirartice  of  tlie  LX.\.,  lioth  in 
the  O  '1'.  an<l  the  books  of  Maccabees,  I'.wald  Intel's 
that  the  ori'/inal  form  of  the  name  was  (iazer;  but 
.be  punctuation   of  the   Ma.sorets    is  certainly  as 
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often  the  one  as  the  other.    (Ewald,  Gisch.  [i.  421 
note.)  G. 

GAZE'RA.  1.  (to  Ta^ripa;  Alex.  Tac-npa. 
Joseph.  Tct  FaSapa:  Geziron,  Gazara),  1  Mace, 
iv.  15,  vii.  45.  The  place  elsewhere  given  m 
Gazara. 

2.  [Ka^Tjpct;  Aid.  Alex.  Ta^Tjpa:  Gaze.]  One 
of  the  ".servants  of  the  temple,"  whose  sons  re- 
turned with  Zorobabel  (1  I'^sdr.  v.  31).  In  I'jjra 
and  Nchem.  the  name  is  Gazza.m. 

GA'ZEZ  (TTa  [shearer]:  6  nCovf',  [Comp. 
ra^TiC,  Vai^dsi  Aid.  Ta^Vp:]  Gezez),  a  name  whicli 
occurs  twice  in  1  C'hr.  ii.  4G;  (1)  as  son  of  Caleb 
Ijy  ICphah  his  concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of  Ilaran, 
the  son  of  the  same  woman :  the  .second  Is  possllily 
only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  At  any  rate  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  Houbigant,  that 
the  second  (iazez  is  an  error  for  .lahdai.  In  some 
M.SS.  and  the  Peshito  the  name  is  given  Gazen. 
The  \'at.  LXX.  omits  the  second  occurrence. 

GA'ZITES,THE  (C\n-iVn :  To?sraCo<'o«s.' 
Pliilis/liiim),  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  2). 
Klsewliere  given  as  Gazatiiites. 

GAZ'ZAM  (C-T2  [dermrinf/]:  TaCf/x,  TvCai^-- 
Gazain,  [Gezim]).  The  Pene-Giuzam  were  among 
the  families  of  the  Nktiiimm  who  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubliabel  (Kzr.  ii.  48;  Neh.  vii. 
51).  in  1  Esdr.  [v.  31]  the  name  is  altered  to 
Gazeka. 

GE'BA  (2733,  often  with  the  definite  article  = 
llie  hill:  Ta^ati,  [etc.:  G)d/na,  Geba,]  Gahae, 
Gahec),  a  city  of  lienjamin,  with  "  suburbs," 
allotted  to  the  priests  (.losli.  xxl.  17;  1  C'hr.  vi. 
(iO).  It  is  named  amongst  the  fii'st  group  of  the 
Henjaniite  towns,  ajiparently  those  lying  near  to 
and  along  the  north  boundary  (.Josh,  xviii.  24). 
Here  the  name  is  given  as  (i.\isA,  a  change  due  tc 
the  emphasis  required  in  Ileiirew  liefore  a  pause; 
and  the  same  change  occurs  in  l'.zr.  ii.  2(i;  Neh. 
vii.  30  and  xl.  31 ;  2  Sam.  v.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  8;  the 
last  three  of  these  being  In  the  A.  V.  (ieba.  In 
one  place  Geba  is  used  as  the  northern  landmark 
of  the  kingdom  of  .'udaii  and  Henjamln,  in  the  ex- 
pression "from  G.  to  Ueer-sheba  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  8); 
and  al.so  as  an  eastern  limit  lu  opiKisltlon  to  (iazer 
(2  .Sam.  V.  25).  In  the  paniUel  pa.s-sage  to  this  last 
in  1  Ghr.  xiv.  10,  the  name  is  changed  to  GIbeon. 
During  the  wars  of  tlie  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Saul,  Geba  was  held  as  a  garrison  by  the  riillls- 
tines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3),  but  they  were  ejected  by 
Jonathan,  a  feat  which,  while  It  added  greatly  to 
his  renown, exasperated  them  to  a  more  overwhelm- 
ing Invasion.  I^ter  In  the  same  campaign  we  find 
it  referred  to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  rocka 
which  stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  gaiTlson  of 
MIchmash,  in  terjns  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south 
and  Mlciiniasii  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  5;  the  A.  Y.  has  here  (Jibeah).  l'",xactly  In 
accordance  witli  this  is  the  position  of  the  modern 
village  of  ./i/)ii.  wiilch  stands  pictures(|uely  on  the 
top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  tlie 
L'reat  W'tidi/  Sinninil,  looking  northwards  to  the 
o|iposlte  vllhige,  which  also  retains  its  old  name  of 
,1//U7//;i(/.s.  The  names,  ami  the  agreement  of  the 
situation  with  the  requirements  of  the  story  of 
.lonathan,  make  the  ldentlli<-atloii  all  but  certain; 
but  it  l.s  still  further  confirmed  by  the  invalualila 
list  of  l!«'niamite  tr)wns  visited  by  the  Assyrian 
army  on  their  road  through  the  country  southward 
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to  Jenisalem,  which  we  have  in  Is.  x.  28—32 ;  where 
the  minute  details  —  tlie  stojipage  of  the  lieavy 
baggage  (A.  V.  '-carriages  "),  which  could  not  he 
got  across  the  hrokeii  ground  of  the  wady  at  Mich- 
niash ;  then  the  [jassage  of  the  ravine  by  the  lighter 
portion  of  the  army,  and  the  subsequent  bivouac 

("lodging,"  ]'IT'Q=:rest  for  the  night)  at  Geba 
on  the  opposite  side  —  are  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  spot.  Standing  as  it  does  on  the 
Bouih  bank  of  this  important  wady  —  one  of  the 
most  striking  natural  features  of  this  part  of  the 
country  —  the  mention  of  Geba  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is  very  significant. 
Thus  commanding  the  pass,  its  fortification  by  Asa 
(1  K.  XV.  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  G)  is  also  quite  intelligible. 
It  continues  to  be  named  with  Michmash  to  the 
very  last  (Neh.  xi.  31). 

Geba  is  probably  intended  by  the  "Gibeah-in- 
the-field  "  of  .Judg.  xx.  31,  to  which  its  position  is 
very  applicable.  [Gibeah,  G.J  The  "  fields  "  are 
mentioned  again  as  late  as  Neh.  xii.  29. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  places  in  which,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names,  or  possibly  from 
some  provincial  usage,"  "  Gel)a  "  is  used  for  "  Gib- 
eah." These  are:  (1.)  Judg.  xx.  10:  here  the  A. 
v.,  probably  anxious  to  prevent  confusion,  has 
"Gibeah."  (2.)  Judg.  xx.  33:  "the  meadows," 
or  more  probaljly  "  the  cave  of  Geba."  Geba  may 
be  here  intended,  but  Gibeah  —  as  in  the  A.  V.  — 
seems  almost  necessary.  Owing  to  the  word  oc- 
curring here  at  a  pause  the  vowels  are  lengthened, 
and  in  the  Hebrew  it  stands  as  (jdha.  (3.)  1  Sam. 
xiii.  IG :  here  the  meaning  is  evident,  and  the  A. 
V.  has  again  altered  the  name  accordingly.  Jo- 
sephus  {A)2t.  vi.  G,  §  2)  has  Tu^awv,  Gibeon,  in 
this  place;  for  which  perhaps  compare  1  Chr.  viii. 
29,  ix.  35. 

2.  The  Geba  (rai/Sai;  Alex.  •VaL^aV,  [Sin. 
TaifiaV,  Comp.  Ta&a.;  Aid.  TaiH])  named  in 
Jud.  iii.  10,  where  Holofernes  is  said  ia  have  made 
his  encampment — "between  Geba  and  Scythopo- 
lis  "  — must  be  the  place  of  the  same  name,  Je6a, 
on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jenln,  about 
three  miles  from  the  former  (Rob.  i.  440).  The 
Vulgate  has  a  remarkable  variation  here  —  "  venit 
ad  Idumreos  in  terram  Gabaa."  G. 

GE'BAL  (bm,  G'bal,  from  ^22,  Gdbal,   to 

twist;  hence  V^33,  G'bul,  a  line;  thence  (_^as». 
Gebal,  a  line  of  mountains  as  a  natural  boundary : 
[in  Ps.,]  refidW  [Vat.  Sin.  Nai/3aA.:]  Gebal;  [in 
Kz.,  fii^KioL'-  Giblii]),  a  proper  name,  occurring 
in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7  (Vulg.  Ixxxii.)  in  connection  with 
Edom  and  Moab,  Amnion  and  Amalek,  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  mention 
of  Assur,  or  the  Assyrian,  in  the  next  verse  is  with 
reason  supposed  to  refer  the  date  of  the  composition 
to  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  It  is 
inscribed,  moreo\er,  with  the  name  of  Asai)h. 
Now  in  2  Chr.  xx.  14  it  is  one  of  the  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  Asaph,  Jahaziel,  who  is  inspired  to 
encourage  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people,  when  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  the  JNIoabites,  Ammonites, 
and  otlrers  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  from  Syria 
(as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. :  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
go  into  the  obscurities  and  varieties  of  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions).  It  is  impossible, 
Iherefore,  not  to  recognize  the  connecfion  between 


a  As  with  us,  Barkshire  for  Berkshire,  Darby  for 
Itosby,  &c. 
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this  psalm  and  these  events;  and  hence  the  con- 
t(;xts  both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the  historical  records 
will  justify  our  assuming  the  Geijal  of  the  I'sahng 
to  be  one  and  the  same  city  with  the  Gebal  of 
luekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia 
and  not  another,  as  some  have  supposed,  in  tin 
district  round  about  I'etra,  which  is  b)'  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome  called  Gebalene.  Jelujsh- 
aphat  had,  hi  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  humbled 
tlie  Philistuies  and  Arabians  (2  Chr.  xvii.  10-11), 
and  still  more  recently  had  assisted  Ahab  against 
the  Syrians  {ibid.  ch.  xviii.).  Now,  according  to 
the  poetir  language  of  the  Psalmist,  there  were 
synq:)toms  of  a  general  rising  against  him.  On 
tlie  south  the  Edouiites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Haga- 
renes:  on  the  southeast  iloab,  and  northeast  Am- 
nion. Along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast 
(and,  with  .lehoshaphat's  maritime  projects,  this 
would  naturally  disturb  him  most,  see  2  Chr.  xx. 
3G )  the  Anialekites,  Philistines,  and  Pha^nicians,  or 
inhabitants  of  Tyre,  to  their  frontier  town  Gebal, 
with  Assur,  i.  e.  the  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,  from 
the  more  distant  north.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Ashurites  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Gebal  no  less  in  the  prophecy  {\ev.  6)  than  in  the 
psalm.  But,  again,  the  (iebal  of  Ezekiel  was  evi- 
dently no  mean  city.  From  the  fact  that  its  in- 
habitants are  written  "Giblians"  in  the  Vulg. 
and  "Bibliaiis"  in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their 
identity  with  the  Giblites,  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Lebanon  by  Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their 
city  with  the  "  Biblus  "  (or  Byblus)  of  profane  lit- 
erature —  so  extensive  that  it  gave  name  to  the 
surrounding  district.  (See  a  passage  from  Lucian, 
quoted  by  Keland,  Pabesl.  lib.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  2(i9.) 
It  was  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  some- 
what to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Adonis,  so  celebrated  in  mythology  (comp.  Ez. 
viii.  13).  Meanwhile  the  GibUtes,  or  Biblians, 
seem  to  have  been  preeminent  in  the  arts  of  stone- 
carving  (1  K.  v.  18)  and  ship-caulkhig  (Ez.  xxvii. 
9) ;  but,  accorduig  to  Strabo,  their  industry  suffered 
greatly  from  the  robbers  infesting  the  sides  of 
Slount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not  only  destroyed  the 
strongholds  from  whence  these  pests  issued,  but 
freed  the  city  from  a  tyrant  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  18). 
Some  have  confounded  Gebal,  or  Biljlus,  with  the 
Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  below  Laodicea,  and  conse- 
quently many  leagues  to  the  north,  the  ruins  and 
site  of  which,  still  called  Jebilee,  are  so  graphically 
described  by  jNIauiidrell  {Early  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine, by  '\^'right,  p.  494).  By  jMoroni  {Dizion. 
Kcdes.)  they  are  accurately  distinguished  und^^r 
their  respective  names.  Finally,  Biblus  became  a 
(Jhristian  see  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  sub- 
ject to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Tyre  (Keland'a 
Pukest.  lib.  i.  p.  214  tf.)-  It  shared  the  usual  vi- 
cissitudes of  (^Christianity  in  these  parts;  and  even 
now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It  is  called 
Jebail  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old  Biblical 
name.  E.  S.  Ff. 

GE'BEK  (~1?3  [man,  hero]),  a  name  occur- 
ring twice  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
officers,  and  there  only.  1.  (Na^e'p;  [Vat.  Alex. 
Ta^ep--  Bengnber].)  The  sou  of  Geber  {Beii- 
Geber)  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Ramoth-Gilead 
and  had  charge  of  Havoth-Jair,  and  the  district  or 
Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13).  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2,  §  3J 
gives  the  name  as  ra0dpris. 

2.  (rojSep;  l^^^-  ^I-  omits:]  Gaber.)  Gel  ei 
the  son  of  Uri  had  a  district  south  of  the  former  — 
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llie  "  land  of  (Jiluud,"'  tlie  country  ori;;inally  pos- 
Reased  by  Silion  aiid  0<;,  prolmbly  the  modem 
/itlka,  tlie  i;reat  p:isture-;;rouii(l  of  tlie  tribes  exst 
of  Jordan  (I  K.  iv.  1!)).  The  coiiciusion  of  this 
rerse  as  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  is  very  unsatisfaetory 
—  "  and  he  wxs  the  only  oiiicer  wiiieli  was  in  the 
land,"  when  two  others  are  mentioned  in  13  and 
14.  A  more  accurate  interpretation  is,  "  and  one 
officer  who  was  in  the  lanil,"   that  is,  a  superior 

(3^"3,  a  word  of  rare  occurrence,  but  used  again 
for  Solomon's  "officers"  in  2  Chr.  viii.  10)  over 
the  three.  .lose[)l)us  has  «7rl  5e  rovTwu  elj  naKiv 
&pxu>v  anoSfSfiKTO,  the  -iraKiv  relerrini;  to  a  similar 
statement  just  before  that  there  was  also  one  <;eneral 
superintendent  over  the  connnis.saries  of  the  whole 
of  Upper  Palestine.  (i- 

GETilM  (C'aarT,  with  the  articles  probably 
the  (hiclies  [t-Ulern.^,  sprint/.i,  l-'iirst] ;  the  wonl  is 
used  in  that  sense  in  "2  Iv.  iii.  IG,  and  elsewhere: 
VifiPfip;  [t'omp.  Tf/SiyuO  <^'"/-""')i  a  village  nortli 
of  .Icrusalem,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main 
road,  and  a])parently  between  .Anafhoth  (the  modern 
Atintu)  and  the  ridge  on  which  Xob  w:is  situated, 
and  from  which  the  first  view  of  the  city  is  obtained. 
It  is  named  nowhere  but  in  the  enumeration  by 
Isaiah  of  the  towns  whose  iiihaljitaiits  fled  at  Sen- 
nacherib's approach  (x.  31).  Judging  by  those 
places  the  situation  of  which  is  known  to  us,  the 
enumeration  is  so  orderly  that  it  's  impossible  to 
entertain  the  conjecture  of  either  Eusebius  ( Onom. 
Gebin),  who  phices  it  at  Geba,  five  miles  north  of 
Gopbiia:  or  of  Schwarz  (p.  131),  wlio  would  have 
it  identical  with  (Jtjbor  (Jezcr:  the  former  being  at 
least  10  miles  nortli,  and  the  latter  20  miles  west, 
of  its  prol)able  position.  ' Et-Js^aimjth  occupies 
«l>out  the  right  spot.  G. 

GEDALI'AH  (n^bl-J,  and  ^n^^"T3,  i.  e. 
Gedidia'hu  [Je/iocnh  in  i/rtal]:  FoSoKias'-  O'odo- 
tias).  1.  Gkdamah,  the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jere- 
miah's protect/ir,  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  and  grandson  of 
Shaphan  the  secretary  of  king  Josiah.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  H.  c.  588,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar departed  from  Juda-a.  leaving  (iedaliah  with 
a  C'haldiean  guard  (.ler.  xl.  5)  at  Alizpah,  a  strong 
(1  K.  XV.  22)  town,  six  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  to 
goveni,  as  a  triliutary  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  'J,  §  1)  of 
the  king  of  l{ai)ylon,  the  vine-dressers  and  hus- 
bandmen (Jer.  Iii.  16)  who  were  exempted  from 
captivity.  Jeiemiah  joined  (jetlaliah ;  and  Mizpah 
became  the  resort  of  Jews  from  various  quarters 
(Jer.  xl.  G,  11),  many  of  whom,  a.s  might  l)e  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  a  long  war,  were  in  a  demor- 
alized state,  unrestrained  l>y  religion,  patriotism,  or 
prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  chanicter  of 
Gedaliah  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1,  3),  his  hereditary 
piety  (Kosemniiller  in  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  the  prosperity 
of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl.  12),-  the  reverence  which 
renve<l  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  tlie  ruined 
Temple  (xli.  5),  fear  of  the  ( 'halda-an  conquerors 
whose  officer  he  was,  —  all  proved  insufficient  to 
Becure  (Jedaliah  from  the  foreign  jealousy  of  Hiuilis 
king  of  Ammon,  and  the  domestic  amliition  of 
Ishmael,  a  memlicr  of  the  royal  family  of  .ludah 
(Josejih.  Anl.  x.  !(,  §  3).  This  man  [Ishmael,  2 
K.  XXV.  2.">]  came  to  Mizpah  with  a  secret  pur|)osc 
(o  destroy  Gedaliah.     Gedaliah,  generously  refus- 


a  •Called  the  "fast  of  the  leventh,"  t.  e.  month 
(9onip.  Zech.  vlii.  19  with  2  K.  xxv.  25.  See  Feste 
in  Jwltn  in  Uvrzog's  Rral-Encyk.  It.  387).     For  the 
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ing  to  lielieve  a  friendly  warning  which  he  rec«\(jd 
of  the  intended  treachery,  was  niurdcrtd,  with  bin 
.Fewish  and  t'halilivan  followers,  two  months  aftei 
his  ai)i>ointmc'.it.  Alter  his  death,  which  is  still 
commemorated  in  the  .lewish  calendiu-  (I'rideaux, 
t\>nntu:kiH,  immi  588,  and  Zech.  viii.  19)"  as  a 
national  calamity,  the  .lews,  in  their  native  land, 
anticipating  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, gave  way  to  despair.  Many,  forcing  Jeremiah 
to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Egypt  under  .lohanan. 

2.  [\'at.  Tovva,  TaXovia.\  GKi>.\i.i.v'iif ;  a 
I-evite,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  .leduthun  who  played 
the  harp  in  the  senice  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3, 
9). 

3.  [FaSaAia;  Vat.  -\eia\  FA.  FaXaSfio:  6'o- 
dolia.]     (iKUAi.i.vii;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra 

(I'^zr.  X.  18).       [JoADANUS.] 

4.  [KA.i  ToAiaj:  O'lihiias.]  Gkdalia'iiu; 
son  of  I'ashur  (.ler.  xxxviii.  1),  one  of  those  who 
cau.sed  .lereniiah  to  be  imprisoned. 

5.  GiiUAM.Mi;  grandfather  of  Zephaniah  the 
prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).  W.  T.  B. 

GED'DUR  (rtSSovp :  [Vat.  KtSSovp  ■] 
Gtdda),  1  Esdr.  v.  30.     [Gauar.] 

GED'EON  ([.\lex.]  Tfitwv,  [Sin.  reStrcor:] 
Gtdi'oti).  1.  The  son  of  Haphaim;  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Judith  (.hid.  viii.  1).  The  name  ia 
omitted  in  the  \'at.  LXX. 

2.  The  Greek  fonii  of  the  Hebrew  name  Gidkon 
(Heb.  xi.  32);  retained  in  the  N.  T.  by  our  trans- 
lators, in  company  with  Elias,  J'^iseus,  ()see,  Jesus, 
and  other  Grecizcd  Hebrew  names,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  ordinary  reader. 

GE'DER  ("irj?  [wolled place]:  raSep;  [Vat. 
Aaei  •]  Glider).  The  king  of  Geder  w.as  one  of 
the  31  kings  who  were  overcome  by  Joshua  on  the 
west  of  the  .lordan  (Josh.  xii.  13),  and  mentioned 
in  that  list  only.  Being  named  with  Debir,  Hor- 
mali,  and  Arad,  Geder  w:is  evidently  in  the  extreme 
.south:  this  prevents  our  identifying  it  with  Gedor 
(Josh.  XV.  58),  which  lay  between  Hebron  and 
Bethlehem;  or  with  ha-Ge<lerah  in  the  low  country 
(xv.  3G).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may  lie 
the  same  place  as  the  Gedor  named  in  connection 
with  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  39).  G. 

GEDE'RAH  (H'^l^Jin,  with  the  article  = 
llw  slicepciile  :  rdSvp".'  ''«'''<'/•(/),  a  town  of  J udah 
in  the  Hln-J'tlidi  or  lowland  country  (Josh.  xv.  3G), 
ajiparently,  from  the  near  mention  of  Azekah, 
Socoh,  Ac,  in  its  ea.stern  part,  ne.ar  the  "  ralley  of 
the  Terebinth."  [I'^laii.J  This  ])osition  agrees 
])assably  with  that  a.ssi<;ned  by  Eu.sebius  ( Oimmns- 
licon)  to  "  (icdour,"  which  he  siiys  was  in  his  time 
a  very  large  village  10  miles  from  Eleutliero|)olis,  on 
the  road  to  l)iosf)olis  (Lydda);  and  also  with  an- 
other which  he  gives  as  (iidora,  in  the  boundariea 
of  .lerus.alem  (/Elia),  near  the  Terebinth.  No 
town  bearing  this  name  lias  however  been  yet  dis- 
covered in  this  hitherto  little  explored  district.  The 
name  (if  the  interjiretation  given  lie  correct),  and 
the  occurrence  next  to  it  of  one  so  similar  as  tiED- 
louoTiiAi.M,  seem  to  point  to  a  great  deal  of  sheep- 
breeding  in  this  part.  G. 

GEDERATHITE,  THE  007^?^?  [se« 
aliovej:  d  raSapaeti/x;   [Vat.   -e«/x;]  Alex.  TaSn- 

character  of  Gedaliah  and  the  tragical  scene  of  hk 
deittli,  the  reader  may  see  Stanley's  Jewish  History,  H 
GIG  fT.  U 
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}ti>6i',  [FA.  raSapaQ  Gadcraihiies),  the  native  of 
i  place  called  Gederah,  but  not  of  that  in  the 
Sheftlah  of  Judali,  for  Josabad  the  Gederathite 
(1  Chr.  xii.  4)  was  one  of  Saul's  own  tribe  —  his 
"brethren  of  Benjamin"  (ver.  2).  No  other  is 
named.  G. 

GE'DERITE,  THE  C'l^^H  :  6  TeScopfrTjs 
[Vat.  -pel-]  ;  Alex,  o  Te^aip-  Gt</crites),  i.  e.  the  na- 
tive of  some  place  named  Geder  or  Gederah.  Baal- 
hanan  the  Gederite  had  charge  of  the  olive  and 
sycamore  groves  in  the  low  country  (S/ie/'tLili)  for 
king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  possibly  be 
longed  to  Gedkh.vh,  a  place  in  this  district,  the 
very  locality  for  sycamores.  G. 

GEDE'ROTH  (H'TIIS  =  sbeejj-coies,  but  in 
Chr.  with  the  article :  reSSwp,Ta\r]pco'-,  Alex.  Ta- 
SripaO'-  Gidemt/i,  G'HiWvtIi),  a,  tuwn  in  the  ^7/e/- 
elah  or  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18).  It  is  not  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Gkuekah  and  Gedkkoth.vim  in  the  list  in 
Joshua,  but  lay  apparently  a  little  more  to  the 
north  with  Makkedah.  The  notice  in  Chronicles 
shows,  however,  that  all  the  towns  of  these  groups 
were  comparatively  close  together.  G. 

GEDEROTHA  IM  (2\n-)13  =  two  sheep- 
fokh:  Gechrathaim),  a  town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order  to 
Gederah.  The  LXX.  treat  the  word  as  referring  to 
the  name  preceding  it,  and  render  it  koa.  ai  eTrauAeis 
aiiTrjs.  G. 

GE'DOR  ("l'")"72  [a  waiq :  Gedor).  1.  (FeS- 
Sciv;  Alex.  TeScap-)  A  town  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul  and  Betlizur 
(.Josh.  XV.  58),  and  therefore  a  few  miles  north  of 
Hebron.  Eusebius  (Onom.  "Ga?dur")  places  it 
at  ten  miles  south  of  Diospolis,  the  modern  LCuld; 
but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  requirements  of 
the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  Robinson  (iii. 
283)  has  discovered  a  Jedur  half  way  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron,  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
road,  which  very  probably  represents  the  ancient 
site.     The  Gsedur  of  Eusebius  is  more  likely. 

2.  [reScop;  FA.  reSSoip.]  The  town  —  appar- 
ently of  Benjamin  —  to  which  "Jehoram  of  Ge- 
dor" belonged,  whose  sons  Joelah  and  Zebadiah 
were  among  the  mighty  men,  "  Saul's  brethren  of 
Benjamin,"  who  joined  David  in  his  difficulties  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).     The  name  has  the  definite 

article  to  it  in  this  passage  (~n~T2n"^5!3  :  ol  rov 
FeSco/j).  If  this  be  a  Benjamite  name,  it  is  very 
probably  connected  with 

3.  (FeSoup;  [in  1  Chr.  viii.  31,  A^'at.  Aoi/p;  in 
ix.  37,  Vat.  Sin.  leSoup.])  A  man  among  the 
ancestors  of  Saul ;  son  of  Jehiel,  the  "  father  of 
Gibeon"  (1  Chr.  viii.  31;  ix.  37). 

4.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  —  1  Chr.  iv.  4,  and  18  —  (in  both  shortened 

to  ^"TS  :  FeSwp).  In  the  former  passage  Penuel 
is  said  to  be  "  father  of  Gedor,"  while  in  the  latter 
Jered,  son  of  a  certain  Ezra  by  his  Jewish  wife 
(A.  V.  "  Jehudijal  "^,  has  the  same  title.  In  the 
Targum,  Jered,  Gedor,  and  other  names  in  this 
passage,  are  treated  as  being  titles  of  Moses,  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Jehudijah,  who  is  identified  with 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 

5.  In  the  records  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1 
Chr.  iv.  39,  certain  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  said  to 
lave  gone,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  "  to  the  en- 
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trance  of  Gedor,  unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley  " 

(^."^I'l^^'  iu  search  of  pasture  grounds,  and  to  hava 
expelled  thence  the  Hamites  who  dwelt  there  in 
tents,  and  the  Maonites  (A.  V.  "habitations") 
Simeon  lay  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  this  Gedor  must  be  a  different  place  from 
that  noticed  above  —  No.  1.  If  what  is  told  in  ver. 
42  was  a  subsequent  incident  in  the  same  expedi- 
ti(jn,  then  we  should  look  for  Gedor  between  the 
south  of  Judah  and  Jlount  Seir,  i.  e.  Petra.  No 
[)lace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that 
direction.  The  LXX.  (both  JNISS.)  read  Gerar  for 
Gedor  {eus  rod  eKOelv  Tepapa;  which  agrees  well 
both  with  the  situation  and  with  the  mention  of 
the  "  pasture,"  and  is  adopted  by  Ewald  (i.  322, 
note).  The  "valley"  {Gui,  i.  e.  rather  tlie  "rav- 
ine"), from  the  presence  of  the  article,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  some  well-known  spot ;  but  in  our  pres- 
ent limited  knowledge  of  that  district,  no  conjecture 
can  be  made  as  to  its  locality.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  Nachal  (=  wady),  and  not  Gai,  is  the  word 
elsewhere  applied  to  Gerar.  G. 

GEHA'ZI  C'tna  [usuaUy  =  ''TO'^S  »««««/ 
of  vision,  Ges. ;  Fiirst  suggests  from  another  roo*, 
lessener,  denier']:  Fie^;  [Vat.  Alex,  -^ei:]  Giesi), 
the  servant  or  boy  of  Elisha.  He  was  sent  as  the 
prophet's  messenger  on  two  occasions  to  the  good 
Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.);  obtained  fraudulently  in 
Elisha's  name  money  and  garments  from  Naanian 
was  miraculously  smitten  with  incurable  leprosy, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  prophet's  service  (2  K. 
v.).  Later  in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  being 
engaged  in  relating  to  King  Joram  all  the  great 
things  which  Elisha  had  done,  when  the  Shunam- 
mite whose  son  Elisha  had  restored  to  life  appeared 
belbre  the  king,  petitioning  for  her  house  and  land 
of  which  she  had  been  dispossessed  in  her  seven 
years'  absence  in  Philistia  (2  K.  viii.). 

W.  T.  B. 

GEHEN'NA  (FeeVm),  the  Greek  representa- 
tive of  23n"^3,  Josh.  XV.  8,  Neh.  xi.  30  (rendered 
by   LXX.   Vaievya,   Josh,   xviii.   10;    more  fully 

ntiii-]-;;  %  or  'n->D?  ^2,  2  k.  xxiii.  10,  2 

Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  ti,  Jer.  xix.  2),  the  "valley  of 
Hinnom,"  or  "of  the  son,"  or  "children  of  H." 
(A.  v.),  a  deep  narrov?  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem, 
where,  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
the  fire-gods  by  Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered 
their  children  to  Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3;  xxxiii. 
6;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6).  In  consequence  of  these 
abominations  the  valley  was  polluted  by  Josiah  (2 
K.  xxiii.  10);  subsequently  to  which  it  became  the 
common  lay-stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies 
of  criminals,  and  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  every 
other  kind  of  filth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  lata 
and  somewhat  questionable  authorities,  the  com- 
bustilile  portions  consumed  with  fire.  From  the 
depth  and  narrowness  of  the  gorge,  and,  perhaps, 
its  ever-burning  fires,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the 
receptacle  of  all  sorts  of  putrefying  matter,  and  all 
that  defiled  the  holy  city,  it  became  in  later  times 
the  image  of  the  place  of  everlasting  punishment. 
"  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched;"  in  which  the  Talmudists  placed  the 
mouth  of  hell :  "  There  are  two  palm-trees  in  the 
V.  of  H.,  between  which  a  smoke  ariseth  .... 
and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna."  (Talmud,  qiio- 
ted  by  Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  p.  90  •  Light- 
foot,  Centur.  Chorograph.  Matt,  proam.  ii.  200.^ 
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In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  hy  our  IJeased 
Lord,  .Matt.  V.  29,  30,  x.  28,  xxiii.  15,  33 ;  Mark 
ix.  43,  -i-j;  Luke  xii.  5;  and  with  tlie  addition  rov 
irvo6s.  Matt.  v.  2'2,  xviii.  'J;  .M;irk  ix.  47;  and  by 
.St.  .lanuis,  iii.  G.     [IIkll;  1Iinm).m,  Vallhy  ok; 

Vol'IlKT.J  E.  V. 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  pa.ssage  in  the  book  of 
iCnuch  which  deserves  notice  here,  as  j)erha[)s  tlie 
earhest  exa«U|)le  in  Jewish  «Titin<;s  of  tlie  represen- 
tation of  Gehenna  or  tiie  Valley  of  llinnoni  as  a 
place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  The  \alley  is 
not  iiiuiitd  in  the  pa.ssaj:;e  referred  to,  but  it  is  so 
minutely  described  in  coimection  with  Jerusalem 
and  Mount  Zion  that  its  identity  is  unmistakable. 
After  the  description,  the  pa-ssa^^e  continues  thus:  — 

•'  Then  I  said :  '  What  means  this  blessed  land 
which  is  full  of  trees,  and  this  accursed  valley  in 
the  midst?'  Then  Uriel,  one  of  the  holy  an<;els 
with  me,  answered  and  said :  '  This  accursed  valley 
is  for  those  who  shall  be  accursed  to  eternity:  here 
must  a.ssemble  all  those  who  utter  with  their  mouths 
unseemly  speeches  aj^aiiist  (lod,  and  blaspheme  his 
glory;  liere  they  are  to  I*  j^athered,  and  this  is  the 
place  of  their  punishment.  And  in  the  la.st  times 
will  the  siiectacle  be  given  to  the  righteous  of  a 
just  judgment  on  these  for  ever  and  ever;  for  which 
those  who  have  found  mercy  will  praise  the  Lord  of 
glory,  the  eternal  king.'  "  {Eiiuch,  c.  27,  Dill- 
maiin;  2(j,  Laurence.) 

'•  This,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  National  Re- 
vieiv  (xviii.  5t)3,  504),  "is  the  earliest  expression 
of  the  Jewish  belief  respecting  the  scene  and  mode 
of  the  Messianic  crisis.  .  .  .  The  Jiuigment,  it  is 
plain,  was  to  take  place  near  .Jerusalem :  and  while 
the  temple  hill  was  to  be  the  citadel  of  reward  to 
the  pious,  the  punishment  of  tiie  wicked,  in  order 
to  be  within  sii;lit  [conip.  Ls.  Ixvi.  24],  would  take 
place  in  the  valley  of  Ilinnom  below.  This  spot, 
it  is  quite  evident,  is  not  figuratively  referred  to,  us 
furnishing  merely  a  name  and  symbol  for  the  invis- 
ii)le  |)enalties  of  another  work!,  but  literally  desig- 
nated as  tlieir  real  topographical  seat:  precisely  as 
the  neighboring  heights  are  taken  to  l>e  the  proper 
metropolis  of  the  elect,  lioth  physical  and  his- 
torical causes  inclined  the  Jewish  ima^nnation  to 
select  this  particular  valley  for  the  fatal  jiurpo.se. 
Stretching  towards  the  volcanic  district  t<j  the  south, 
it  is  said  to  have  enutted  at  times  a  smoke  which 
betrayed  suljterrancan  lires,  and  which  would  re- 
ceive from  tlie  .lew  the  same  ]ntna\  interpretation 
that  his  Scriptures  had  already  put  on  the  convul- 
sions of  the  Asphaltitc  basin.  And  as  the  frequent 
scene  of  the  rites  of  Moloch,  it  was  associated  with 
many  horrors,  and  had  received  the  curse  of  the 
prophets  (comp.  '2  K.  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  31-33, 
six.  b-7,  xxxii.  35;  Is.  xxiv.  15,  23)." 

For  a  fuller  illustration  of  the  suliject,  see  Dill- 
niann's  note  {Das  Jiucli  /hiKirli,  pp.  131,  132),  aii<I 
coiiip.  Enoch,  cc.  xc.  20,  27,  liv.  1,  2,  Ivi.  3,  4  (or 
Ixxxix.  34-37,  liii.  1,  2,  liv.  7,  8,  in  Laurence's 
traii.slation).  The  conce|)tion  of  the  writer  apjiears 
to  liave  been,  that  at  tlie  time  of  the  Messianic 
judgment  the  wicked  would  be  gathered  in  the 
\'alley  of  Ilinnom  in  the  presence  of  the  riL'htiiius, 
"here  the  earth  wouM  open,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
followers  of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  3(t),  and  receive 
them  into  the  fiery  lake  beneath.  From  this  con- 
ception of  "the  accur.si'd  v:dley  "  as  the  gate  of 
hell,  the  transfer  of  the  name  (ielienna  to  the  pla<'c 
»f  iitiiiishiiieiit  itself  (comp.  the  Ijitin  Art-nuin) 
wan  easy  and  iiattu°a!.  Jalniiiniim  is  the  current 
Arabic  name  for  hell,  as  Gehinnam  is  in  the  Tar- 
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gum  3  and  the  Talmud  (see  Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  ool 
3'J5,  and  Lightfoot  and  U'etstein  on  Matt.  v.  22). 
See  also  Ji;iu)8H.\i>ii.\r,  Valley  ok.  A. 

GELI'LOTH  (nSb'-bil  [drcle,  circuit]  : 
raKi\wd;  Alex.  AyuAAiAcdS, -as  if  the  definite  article 
had  been  originally  preti.\ed  to  the  Hebrew  word: 
rul  turiiulos),  a  place  named  among  the  marks  of 
the  south  boundary  line  of  the  tribe  of  ISenjamii 
(.Fosh.  xviii.  17).  The  boundary  went  from  Iji- 
shemesh     towards    Geliloth,    which    was     "  over 

against"  (HIDD)  the  ascent  of  Auummim.  Ii 
the  description  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah, 
which  wiis  identical  at  this  part  with  the  south  of 
lienjainin,  we  find  Gilgal  substituted  for  Geliloth, 
with   the   same  specifica>,ion   as    "  over   against " 

(HD^)  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (Josh.  xv.  7). 
The  name  (jreliloth  never  occurs  agaic  in  this  lo- 
cality, and  it  therefore  .seems  probable  that  Gilgal 
is  the  right  reading.  Many  gliu:]).ses  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  are  obtained  through  the  hills  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  descent  liom  Olivet  to  .(enctio, 
along  which  the  boundary  in  question  appears  to 
have  run;  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  from  the 
ascent  of  Adummim,  Gilgal  appeared  through  one 
of  these  gaps  in  the  distance,  "over  against"  the 
spectator,  and  thus  furnished  a  point  by  which  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  line  at  that  part. 

But  though  Geliloth  does  not  again  apjicar  in 
the  A.  v.,  it  is  found  in  the  origir.al  bearing  a  pe- 
culiar topographical  sense.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley's  <S.  (f  P 
(1st  edit.)  §  13,  contains  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the    point  :    "  This  word  is  derived  from  a  root 

bba,  '  to  roll'  (Gesen.  TIk-s.  p.  287  b.).  Of  the 
live  times  in  which  it  occurs  in  Scripture,  two  are 
ill  tiie  general  sense  of  boundary  or  border:  Josh, 
xiii.  2,  'AH  the  /xmhrs  of  the  I'hilistines '  (Spia); 
Joel  iii.  4,  '  All  the  coosls  of  Palestine '  (roAiAo/a 
aK\o<(>vKwv) ;  and  three  specially  relate  to  the 
course  of  the  .lordan:  Josh.  xxii.  10,  11,  'The 
kudirs  of  Jordan'  (FaAaaS  toO 'lopSai/ou);  IJs. 
xlvii.  8,  'The  east  courilry'  (fi'y  rrjy  ra\i\aiat'). 
It  luus  been  pointed  out  in  cli.  vii.  p.  278  note,  that 
this  word  is  analogous  to  the  Scotch  term  '  links,' 
which  lia.s  both  the  meanings  of  Geliloth,  being 
used  of  the  snake-like  windings  of  a  stream,  as 
well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of  a  coast  or 
shore.  Thus  (ieliloth  is  distinguished  from  Ciccnr, 
which  will  nither  mean  the  circle  of  vegetation  or 
dwellings  gathered  round  the  bends  and  reiches  of 
the  river." 

It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the  place  Geliloth, 
noticed  above,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jor- 
dan. G. 

GEMAL'LI  ("^V^?  [cnmel-oiciier  or  cainei- 
/•(«/j('»J:  ro;uoAi';  [Vat.  Fa/xai-]  Uemiilli),  the 
father  of  Amniiel,  who  wxs  the  "ruler"  (Stm)  of 
Dan,  chosen  to  represent  that  trilie  among  thej^pieg 
who  exploreil  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

GEMARI'AH  (f^V-^i  yf^i'»'ah  retimtesV. 
rufiapias;  [Vat.  vv.  10,  11,  -pa--]-  Onmai-iits). 
1.  Son  of  Sliaphan  the  scrilic,  and  father  of  Mi- 
chaiah.  lie  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Juilah,  and 
had  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  l-ord,  from 
which  (or  from  a  window  in  which.  I'rideaux,  Mi- 
chaelis)  Barucli  re.id  Jeremiah's  alaniiiiiLr  prophecy 
in  the  e;\rs  of  all  the  ])eople,  n.  c.  000  (.ler.  xxxvi 
[10-12,  25J).     Gemariah  with  the  other  priinn 
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heard  the  DUine  message  with  terror  but  without 
a  sign  of  repentance ;  though  Geuiariah  joined  two 
others  ia  intreating  king  Jehoiakim  to  forbear  de- 
stroying tlie  roll  which  they  had  taken  from  Baruch. 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  being  sent  b.  c.  597  by  king 
Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Neljuchadnezzar  at 
Babylon,  was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter 
to  the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix.).  W.  T.  B. 

GEMS.     [Stones,  Pkecious.J 

GENEALOGY  (reveaXoyla),  literally  the  act 
or  art  of  the  yevea\6yos,  i-  e.  of  him  who  treats 
of  birth  and  fomily,  and  reckons  descents  and  gen- 
erations. Hence  by  an  easy  transition  it  is  often 
(Uke  Icrropia.)  used  of  the  document  itself  in  which 
such  series  of  generations  is  set  down.    In  Hebrew 

the  term   for   a  genealogy  or  pedigree   is    "^SP 

tCntrr,  and  nilVin  ~ISP,  « the  book  of  the 
generations;  "  and  because  the  oldest  histories  were 
usually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the  ex- 
pression often  extended  to  the  whole  history,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  where 
'•  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ "  in- 
cludes the  whole  history  contained  in  tliat  Gospel. 
So  Gen.  ii.  4,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth,"  seems  to  be  the  title  of 
the  history  which  follows.  Gen.  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1, 
xi.  10,  27,  XXV.  12,  19,  xxxvi.  1,  9,  xxxvii.  2,  are 
other  examples  of  the  same  usage,  and  these  pas- 
sages seem  to  mark  the  existence  of  separate  liisto- 
ries  from  which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compded. 
Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  Semitic  races.  The  earliest 
Greek  histories  were  also  genealogies.  Thus  the 
histories  of  Acusilaus  of  Argos  and  of  Hecatoeus  of 
Miletus  were  entitled  TeueaAoyiai,  and  the  frag- 
ments remaining  of  Xanthus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus, 
and  Hellanicus,  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  same 
genealogical  element,"  which  is  not  lost  even  in  the 
pages  of  Herodotus.  Tlie  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races, 
as  Heraclidae,  Alcmneonidffi,  (ic.,  the  hsts  of  priests, 
and  kings,  and  coMr[uerors  at  the  Games,  preserved 
at  EUs,  Sjiarta,  Ulympia,  and  elsewhere ;  the  hered- 
itary monarchies  and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Bran- 
cliidae,  Eumolpidje,  &c.,  in  so  many  cities  in  Greece 
and  Greek  Asia;  the  dinsion,  as  old  as  Homer, 
into  tribes, //YJi/'ite,  and  yevr),  and  the  existence  of 
the  tribe,  the  gem,  and  tlie  fam'dla  among  the 
Romans;  the  Celtic  clans,  tlie  Saxon  families  using 
a  common  patronymic,  and  their  royal  genealogies 
running  back  to  the  Teutonic  gods,  these  are  among 
the  many  instances  that  may  be  cited  to  prove  the 
strong  family  and  genealogical  instinct  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites,  it 
will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  principle, 
and  the  vast  genealogical  records  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to  the  pas- 
sion for  genealogies  among  the  Arabs,  mentioned 
by  La  yard  and  others,  in  order  to  sliow  that  the 
atten''ion  paid  by  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  manners  and  tendencies 
of  their  contemporaries.  In  their  case,  however, 
it  was  heightened  by  several  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  successively,  and   the 
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separation  of  the  Israehtes  from  the  Gentile  world; 
the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring  from  tJia 
tribe  of  Judah;  the  exclusively  hereditary  pre«t- 
liood  of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emoluments; 
tlie  long  succession  of  kings  in  tiie  line  of  David ; 
and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  principles  by  the  tribes,  families, 
and  houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to 
the  science  of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  per- 
haps any  other  nation.  We  have  already  noted 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  family  memoirs 
even  before  the  flood,  to  which  we  are  probably  in- 
debted for  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.,  v.;  and  Gen 
X.,  xi.,  &c.,  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  same 
system  in  the  times  between  the  flood  and  Abro/- 
ham.     But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation, 

the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies  (tt?n\nn, 
or  in  the  language  of  Moses,  Num.  i.  18,  T.vinn) 

was  much  further  developed.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  22-26 
we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  1-5.  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going 
down  to  Egypt.  The  way  in  which  the  former 
part  of  this  census,  relating  to  Keuben  and  Simeon, 
is  quoted  in  Ex.  vi.,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  all  that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  transcribed  from  an  existing  document. 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Si- 
nai, in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  com- 
mand, "  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,"  tribe  by  trit)e,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  "  by  tlieir  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls,"  Num.  i., 
iii.  This  census  was  rejieated  38  years  afterwards, 
and  the  names  of  the-  families  added,  as  we  find  in 
Num.  xxvi.  According  to  these  genealogical  divis- 
ions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched,  and 
oS'ered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  and  chose  tlie  spies. 
According  to  the  same  they  cast  tlie  lots  by  which 
the  trouliler  of  Israel,  Achan,  was  discovered,  as 
later  those  by  which  Saul  was  called  to  the  throne. 
Above  all,  according  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them. 
But  now  of  necessity  that  took  place  which  always 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  such  genealogical 
arrangements,  namely,  that  by  marriage,  or  servi- 
tude, or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  persons 
not  strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a 
family  or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as 
belonging  to  them,  when  they  had  acquired  prop- 
erty within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the 
various  services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  per- 
formed under  the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  families. 
Nobody  supposes  that  all  the  CorneUi,  or  all  the 
Campbells,  sprang  from  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in 
the  teeth  of  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  probabiUty,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  tril)es 
contained  absolutely  none  but  such  as  were  de  • 
scended  from  the  twehe  patriarchs.''  The  tribe  of 
I>evi  was  probably  tlie  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the  Script- 
ure  genealogies,   as   e.  g.  those   of  Caleb,  Joab, 


; 


"  *0<ra  'EAAoi'titos  'AicowciXaw  irtpX  riov  yeveaXoyiitv 
tiairetf)iainiKev  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  3). 

ft  .lul.  Africanus,  in  his  Ep.  to  Aristiilrx,  expressly 
csentioiui  that  the  ancient  jjenealogiral  records  at  Jeru-  i  servuuto 
aplam  iQclude<l  those  «  ho  were  descended  from  pro.-*   ' 


lytes,  and  yetupai,  as  well  as  these  who  sprang  ftom 
the  patriarchs.  The  registers  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
include  the  Nethinlm,  and  the  children  of  Sc'omon'* 
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Segiib,  nnd  the  sons  of  Kcphaiah.  &c.,  In  1  Chf. 
iii.  21,  it  is  quite  clear  that  hirth  was  not  the 
ground  of  their  incorjwration  into  their  resjiective 
trihes.  [Ukciikk;  (.'ai-kh.]  However,  hirth  was, 
and  continued  to  he  throuLjhuut  their  whole  na- 
tional course,  the  Jimmltilion  of  all  the  Jewish 
organiz;ition,  and  the  reigjns  of  the  more  active 
and  able  kini^s  and  rulers  were  marked  by  atten- 
tion to  gencalofjical  operations.  When  David  estab- 
lished the  temple  services  on  the  footing  which  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  Christ,  he  divided  the  priests 
and  Levites  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under 
the  family  chief.  The  singers,  the  porters,  the 
trumpeters,  the  players  on  instruments,  were  all 
thus  genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active  stir- 
ring reign  of  IJeliolioam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).  When 
Ilezekiah  reoi)ened  the  temple,  and  restored  the 
temple  services  which  liad  fallen  into  disuse,  he 
reckoned  the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  Tliia 
appears  from  the  fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies 
in  Chronicles  terminating  in  Ilezekiah's  reign  [Az- 
AitiAii,  5],  from  the  expression  "  So  all  Israel  were 
reckoned  by  genealogies"  (1  Chr.  is.  1),  immedi- 
ately following  genealogies  which  do  so  terminate, 
and  from  the  narrative  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  lG-19  prov- 
ing that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such  a 
complete  census  was  taken  by  Hezekiah.  It  is  in- 
dicated also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  We  learn  too  inci- 
dentidly  from  Trov.  xxv.  that  Ilezekiah  had  a  staff 
of  scribes,  who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcril>- 
ing  genealogical  registers  as  in  copying  out  Prov- 
erbs. So  also  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of 
Judah,  who  among  other  great  works  built  the 
higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xv.  35), 
and  was  an  energetic  as  well  as  a  good  king,  we 
find  a  genealogical  reckoning  of  the  Heuhenites  (1 
Chr.  v.  17),  prob.ably  in  connection  with  Jotham's 
wars  against  the  Ammonites  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5). 
\\'hen  Zerubbabel  brought  back  the  Captivity  from 
Babylon,  one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been 
to  take  a  census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to 
settle  them  accoaling  to  their  genealogies.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  and  the 
duplicate  passage  Neh.  xi. ;  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19;  and 
yet  more  distinctly  in  Neh.  vii.  5,  and  xii.  In  like 
manner  Nehemiah,  as  an  essential  part  of  that  na- 
tional restoration  which  he  laboretl  so  zealously  to 
promote,  gathered  "  together  the  nobles,  and  the 
rulers,  and  the  people,  tliat  they  might  be  reckoned 
by  genealogy,"  Xeli.  vii.  5,  xii.  20.  The  abstract 
of  this  census  is  preserved  in  F./ra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii., 
and  a  portion  of  it  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21-24.  That  this 
system  was  continued  after  their  times,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  priests  and  Ixvites  were  concerned,  we 
learn  from  Neh.  xii.  22;  and  we  have  incidental 
evidence  of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews  still 
later  to  ])rcser\e  their  genealogies,  in  such  pa.ssages 
of  the  apocryphal  books  as  1  Mace.  ii.  1-5,  viii.  17, 
xiv.  2!),  and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1 ;  Tob.  i.  1,  &c. 
I'assing  on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we 
have  a  striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  that 
-vhen  .Vugustus  onlered  the  census  of  the  empire  to 
be  tiken,  the  .lows  in  tlie  province  of  Syria  inmiedi- 
ately  went  each  one  to  his  own  city,  i.  e.  (.is  is 
tlear  from  Joseph  going  to  llcthlehem  the  city  of 
David),  to  the  city  to  which  his  tribe,  family,  and 
lather's  house  t)clonge<l.  So  that  the  return,  if 
pnmnleteti,  duubtless  exhibited  the  form  of  the  old 
wnaujies  taken  by  the  kings  of  Isnul  and  Judah. 
▲nothet  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Ixirdg  gen- 
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ealogy  in  two  forms  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  tai 
St.  Luke.  [Ce.neau)GY  ok  Ciiki.st.J  The  men- 
tion of  Zacharixs,  as  "of  the  course  of  Abia,"  of 
Klizabeth,  as  "  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,"  and  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  I'hanuel,  as  ''  of  the  tril>e 
of  Aser,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  in  the  opening  of  his  Life. 
There,  after  deducing  his  own  descent,  "  not  only 
from  that  race  which  is  considered  the  noblest 
among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests,  but  from  the 
first  of  the  24  courses  "  (the  course  of  Jehoiarib), 
and  on  the  mother's  side  from  the  Asnionean  sov- 
ereigns, he  adds,  "  I  have  thus  traced  my  genealogy, 
as  I  have  found  it  recorded  in  the  public  tables  " 
{iv  ToTs  SrifMoalai^  StKrois  ai>ayfypa/xfA.fpr)v)', 
and  again,  C'ontr.  Apian,  i.  §  7,  he  states  that  the 
I)riests  were  obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  their 
intended  wives  by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at 
Jerusalem ;  adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  after  every  war  (and  he  specifies  the  wars 
of  Antiochus  Kpiph.,  Pompey,  and  (}.  Varus),  to 
m.^ke  new  genealogical  tables  from  tlie  old  ones, 
and  to  a.scertain  what  women  among  the  priestly 
families  had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such  were 
deemed  improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a  proof 
of  the  care  of  the  Jews  in  such  matters  he  further 
mentions  that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive  high 
priests  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.  From  all  this  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  .Jewish  genealogical 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  disbe- 
lieve the  story  told  by  Africanus  concerning  the 
destruction  of  all  the  .Jewish  genealogie.?  by  Herod 
the  (rreat,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ignobleness  of 
his  own  origin.  His  statement  is,  that  up  to  that 
time  the  Hebrew  genealogies  had  been  ])reserved 
entire,  and  the  different  families  were  traced  np 
either  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the  first  proselyte.*,  or 
the  yeiwpat  or  niixefl  people.  Hut  that  on  Herod's 
causing  these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a  few 
of  the  more  illustrious  .lews  who  had  private  pedi- 
grees of  their  own,  or  who  coidd  supi)!y  the  lost 
genealogies  from  memory,  or  from  the  botiks  of 
chronicles,  were  able  to  retain  any  account  of  their 
own  lineage  —  among  whom  he  says  were  the 
Desposyni,  or  brethren  of  our  I^rd,  from  whom 
was  said  to  be  derived  the  scWeme  (given  by  Afri- 
canus) for  reconciling  the  two  genealogies  of  Christ. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  registers  of 
the  Jewish  tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jerus.alem,  and  not  before.  Some  par- 
tial records  may,  however,  have  8ur\ived  that  event, 
as  it  is  probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in 
Josephus's  statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly 
families  of  the  dispersion  had  records  of  their  own 
genealogy.  We  learn  too  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
that  in  his  day  the  princes  of  tlie  Cajttivity  pro- 
fessed to  trace  their  descent  to  David,  and  he  ai» 
names  others,  c.  .'/.  K-  Calonymos,  "  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  David,  as  prove<l  by  his  pedigree," 
vol.  i.  p.  .12,  and  II.  Kleazar  Ben  Tseniach,  "  who 
po.ssesses  a  pedigree  of  his  descent  from  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  knows  the  melodies  which  were  sung 
in  tiie  temjile  during  its  existence,"  il/.  ]>■  KMI,  itc. 
He  also  mentions  descendants  of  the  tribis  of  Dan, 
Zabulon,  and  Naphtali,  among  the  mountains  of 
Kluusvin,  whose  prince  w.xs  of  the  trili*  of  lx;vi. 
The  i>atriarehs  of  .Icrus.alem,   so  called  from  the 

Hebrew  m3^  Wtin,  claimed  descent  from  Hillel 
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J)e  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a  genealogy, 
found  at  Jerusalem,  declared  his  descent  from  Uavid. 
and  Abital.  Others,  however,  traced  his  descent 
ft"om  Reiijamin,  and  from  David  only  through  a 
daughter  of  Shephatiah«  (Wolf,  B.  H.  iv.  380). 
But  however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a 
while  true  genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride 
have  coined  fictitious  ones,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish 
genealogical  system  then  came  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  as  it  was  witli  the  tenure  of  the 
land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  peculiar  priv- 
Eieges  of  the  houses  of  David  and  Levi  on  the  other, 
it  naturally  failed  when  the  land  was  taken  away 
from  the  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  promise  to 
David  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical 
tpinl  among  the  later  Jews  (which  might  of  course 
be  much  more  fully  illustrated  from  Rabbinical 
literature)  has  only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  national 
mind.*  It  remains  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  are 
of  great  impoi'tance  with  a  view  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  respect  to  political  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erroneous 
a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
"  sons  "  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief  father, 
must  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  .lust  as  in 
the  very  first  di\ision  into  tribes  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as  if 
they  had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5 )  of  Jacob,  so  afterwards  the  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  different  generations  would  often 
stand  side  by  side  as  heads  of  families  or  houses, 
and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor. 
For  example.  Gen.  xlvi.  21  contains  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [Belah],  and  Ex.  vi.  24: 
probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grandson  of  Assir 
as  heads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  If 
any  one  family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 
would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  o\vn  chief 
father.  Hence  of  course  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn 
up  at  a  later  period  would  exhibit  different  divisions 
from  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Compare,  e.  (7., 
the  list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubbabel's  time 
(Xeh.  xii.),  with  that  of  those  in  David's  time  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.).c  Xhe  same  principle  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  interpreting  any  particular  genealogy. 
The  sequence  of  generations  may  represent  the  suc- 
cession to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  or  headship 
Df  tribe  or  family,  rather  than  the  relationship  of 
father  and  son.*'  Again,  where  a  pedigree  was 
ibbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify  such  genera- 
tions as  would  indicate  from  what  chief  houses  the 
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«  Some  further  information  on  these  modem  Jewish 
genealog'  m  is  given  in  a  note  to  p.  32  of  Asher's  Bfnj. 
of  Tiid--ia,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

6  Thus  in  the  Targum  of  Esther  we  have  Haman's 
pedigree  traced  through  21  generations  to  the  "  impious 
E^au ;  •'  and  Mordecai's  through  42  generations  to 
Abraham.  The  writer  makes  33  generations  from 
Ibrahan.  to  King  Saul  I 

c  The  Jews  say  that  only  4  courses  came  back  with 
ferubbabel,  and  that  they  were  subdivided  into  24, 
•aving  the  rights  of  such  courses  a.'  should  return 
Brom  captivity.     See  Selden,  Opp.  v.  i.  t.  i.  p.  x. 

'•  'I  The  term  '  son  of "  appears   to  have  been  used 


person  descended.  In  cases  where  a  name  wa« 
common  the  father's  name  would  be  added  for  dis- 
tinction only.  These  reasons  would  be  well  under- 
stood at  the  time,  though  it  may  be  difficult  now 
to  ascertain  them  positively.  Thus  in  the  pedigree 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  1-5),  it  would  seem  that  both 
Seraiah  and  Azariah  were  heads  of  houses  (Neh.  x. 
2);  they  are  both  therefore  named.  Hilkiah  is 
named  as  having  been  high-priest,  and  his  identity 
is  established  by  the  addition  "  the  son  of  Shallum  " 
(1  Chr.  vi.  13);  the  ne.xt  named  is  Zadok,  the 
priest  in  David's  time,  who  was  chief  of  the  16 
courses,  sprung  from  Eleazar,  and  then  follows  a 
complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok  to  xVaron.  But 
then  as  regards  the  chronological  use  of  the  Sci-ipt- 
ure  genealogies,  it  follows  from  the  above  view  that 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  them  as  meas- 
ures of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable  for  this 
purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
complete.  What  seems  necessary  to  make  them 
trustworthy  measures  of  time  is,  either  that  they 
should  have  special  internal  marks  of  being  com- 
plete, such  as  where  the  mother  as  well  as  the 
father  is  named,  or  some  historical  circumstance 
defines  the  several  relationships,  or,  that  there 
should  be  several  genealogies,  all  giving  the  same 
number  of  generations  within  the  same  termini. 
When  these  conditions  are  found  it  is  ditficult  to 
overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chronology.  In 
determining  however  the  relation  of  generations  to 
time,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  station 
in  life  of  the  persons  in  question.  From  the  early 
marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average  of  even  30 
years  to  a  generation  will  probably  be  found  too' 
long  for  the  kings.'' 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  name,  or  modifications  of  the  same 
name,  such  as  Tobias,  Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha, 
and  even  of  names  of  the  sanie  signification,  in  the 
same  family.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  careful- 
ness with  which  the  Jews  kept  theur  pedigrees  (as 
othenvise  they  could  not  have  known  the  names  of 
their  remote  ancestors);  it  also  gives  a  clew  by 
which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful  genealogies. 

The  Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one 
giving  the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  descend- 
ing form  may  be  seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  or  1  Chr. 
iii.  Of  the  ascending,  1  Chr.  vi.  3.3-43  (A.  V.); 
Ezr.  vii.  1-5.  The  descending  form  is  expressed 
by  the  fonimla  A  begat  B,  and  B  begat  C,  &c.; 
or,  the  sons  of  A,  B  his  son,  C  his  son,  <S:c. ;  or, 
the  sons  of  A,  b,  c,  d  ;  and  the  sons  of  B,  c,  D, 
e;  and  the  sons  of  C,  E,  f,  g,  &c.  The  ascend- 
ing is  always  expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  the 
two,  it  is  obvious  that  the  descending  scale  is  the 
one  in  which  we  are  most  likely  to  find  collateral 
descents,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  the  object  is 


throughout  the  East  in  those  days,  as  it  still  is,  to 
denote  conuection  generally,  either  by  descent  or  suc- 
cession "  (Lavard's  Nin.  ^  Bah.  p.  613).  The  observa- 
tion is  to  explain  the  inscription  "  Jehu  the  son  of 
Omri.'" 

e  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
"  Chronolog.  Instit.,"  endeavors  to  show  that  a  gen- 
eration in  Scripture  language  =  40  years ;  and  that  St 
Matthew's  three  divisions  of  14  generations,  conse- 
quently, equal  each  560  years;  a  calculition  which 
suits  his  chronological  scheme  exactly,  by  placing  th« 
Captivity  in  the  year  B.  c.  563. 
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to  enumerate  the  heirs  of  the  person  at  the  head 
of  the  stem  ;  and  if  direct  heirs  failed  at  anj'  point, 
collateral  ones  would  have  to  be  inserted.  In  all 
eases,  too,  where  the  original  document  was  pre- 
served, when  the  direct  line  failed,  the  heir  would 
oaturally  place  his  own  name  next  to  his  immediate 
predecessor,  though  that  predecessor  was  not  his 
father,  but  only  his  kinsman.  Whereas  in  the 
ascending  scale  there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  nature 
of  things.  But  neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or 
less  tit  than  the  other  to  express  cither  proper  or 
imputed  filiation. 

l-'eniales  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
any  thing  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  transmitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26 ; 
Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  xxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50, 
•35,  A-e. 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many 
such  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  J-Izra,  &c.  .Jerome 
speaks  of  these  corruptions  ha^■ing  risen  to  a  fearful 
height  in  the  LXX.:  "  Sylvam  noniinurc  quae 
Bcriptorum  vitio  confusa  sunt."  "  Ita  in  Graec.  et 
Lat.  Codd.  hie  noniinum  liber  vitiosus  est,  ut  non 
tam  Hebriea  quani  barbara  qusedam  et  Sarmatica 
nomina  conjecta  arbitrandum  sit."  "  Seepe  tria 
nomina,  subtractis  h  medio  syllabis,  in  unum  vo- 
cabulum  cogunt,  vel  .  .  .  unum  nonien  ...  in 
duo  vel  tria  vocabula  dividunt  "  (Pi-cfut.  in  Para- 
kip.).  In  like  manner  the  lists  of  high-priests  in 
Jose])lius  are  so  corrupt  that  the  names  are  scarcely 
recognizaiile.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  deal- 
ing with  the  genealogies. 

The  ISible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  house  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must 
have  supplied  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many 
other  families.  They  also  inform  us  of  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the 
genealogy  of  the  Kdomitish  sovereigns  down  to 
about  the  time  of  Saul.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is 
a  genealogical  collection  of  surpassing  interest  and 
accuracy.  (Rawlinson's  Ihroil.  vol.  i.  ch.  2;  I5ur- 
rington's  Genenl.  Tub.;  Selden's  Woiks,  passim; 
Bei'i.  of  Tiukla's  J  tin.,  by  A.  Asher.) 

A.  C.  H. 

•  The  late  Prof.  Auberlen  has  some  thouu'hts  on 
this  subject  of  the  "genealogies,"  particularly  those 
in  the  l)ook  of  Genesis,  of  which  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  reader.  He  calls  attention  esi)ecially 
to  the  uses  of  such  registers  among  the  Hebrews, 
in  whose  minds  it  was  so  important  to  keep  alive  a 
consciousness  of  their  mission  as  a  national  family, 
set  apart  for  peculiar  religious  puqtoses.  Sucli 
registers  are  "  without  doubt  the  oldest  medium 
through  wliich  history  was  handed  down  among 
men.  .  .  .  Those  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
(Jenesis  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  examples, 
first  of  an  oral,  and  then  of  a  written  tradition,  that 
there  are  on  earth.  .  .  .  They  furnish  the  castini: 
or  framework  of  history,  in  the  names  and  num- 
ters  of  which  they  largely  consist;  but  such  data, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  are  to  the  Oriental  living 
things;  they  are  to  him  as  a  gallery  of  family 
pictures,  with  which  an  ever  fresh  remembrance 
and  oral  tradition  may  connect  many  particulars 
wliich  are  not  recorded.  Of  the  transmission  of 
•ucli  accessory  facts,  we  have  a  renmrkal)le  instance 
in  Gen.  v.  21-24.  The  ca.se  of  the  Table  of  Na- 
►iofiH,  so  called,  in  the  tonth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
itiowi  how  readily  the  genealogical  register  expands 
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itself  to  historiography,  genealogy  to  ethnographj 
and  etlmography  to  history  (see  Acts  xvii.  26). 
This  Table  contains  notices  of  the  germinant  or- 
ganization of  states  and  kingdoms  with  which  his- 
tory in  its  narrower  sense  begins."  It  is  remarked 
as  disclosing  the  main  object  and  interest  of  "  the 
genealogies,"  that  they  attach  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  the  line  of  descent  from  Adam,  which 
contains  the  progenitors  of  the  chosen  race,  of 
which  in  the  fullness  of  time  Christ  was  to  be  bom, 
while  as  to  Cain  a  few  names  only  are  mentioned, 
and  soon  the  succession  in  that  line  is  broken  off 
altogether.  Thus  in  Gen.  xi.  10,  the  Messianic 
genealogy  becomes  distinct  from  the  general  or 
human  genealogy;  or,  in  other  words,  the  human 
genealogy  derives  its  importance  fron;  the  Messianic. 
The  significance  of  these  registers,  it  is  maintained, 
is  to  be  mainly  found  in  the  recognition  of  this 
Messianic  element  which  pervades  them.  See  tLe 
full  discussion  in  Auberlen's  OuttUche  Offtribat-nnff  : 
i'inapolof/etistln'r  I'ersuih,  \)\).  123-131  (trans,  ia 
the  Bibl.  Sacra,  1865,  pp.  395-405).  H. 
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The  New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but 
one  person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  priesthood 
of  Aaron  having  ceased,  the  possession  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  being  transferred  to  the  Gentiles,  there 
being  under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  no  difference 
between  circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  barbarian 
and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  is  but  One 
whose  genealogy  it  concerns  us  as  {,'hristians  to  be 
acquainted  with,  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Him  the  prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Aljra- 
hani  and  the  son  of  David,  and  the  an^el  declared 
that  to  him  should  be  given  the  tlirone  of  his  father 
David,  tiiat  he  might  reign  over  the  house  of  .lacob 
for  ever.  His  descent  from  David  and  Aiiraham 
being  therefore  an  essential  part  of  his  Messiahship, 
it  was  right  that  his  genealogy  should  be  given  as 
a  portion  of  Gos])el  truth.  Coiisiderinfr,  further, 
that  to  the  Jews  first  he  was  manifested  and 
preached,  and  that  his  descent  from  David  and 
Abraham  was  a  n)atter  of  special  interest  to  them, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  proof  of  his  descent  would 
be  one  especially  adapted  to  convince  them;  "i 
other  words  that  it  would  be  drawn  from  document* 
which  they  deemed  authentic.  Such  were  the  ge- 
nealogical records  preserved  at  Jerusalem.  [tiKNK- 
ALocY.]  And  when  to  the  above  considerations 
we  add  the  fact  that  the  lineage  of  Joseph  was 
actually  made  out  from  authentic  records  for  the 
purpose  of  the  civil  census  ordered  by  Augustus,  it 
becomes  morally  certain  that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  extracted  from  the  public  registers. 
Another  consideration  adds  yet  further  connctioii. 
It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  should  both  give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  and 
not  Mary.  But  if  these  genealogies  were  those  con- 
tained in  the  [lublic  registers,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. In  them  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  es- 
jwuscfl  wife  of  .Iosei)h,  could  only  appear  as  .loseph's 
son  (conip.  .lohn  i.  45).  In  translerring  them  to 
the  paijes  of  the  Gosjiels,  the  evangelists  only  added 
the  qualifying  expression  "as  was  supjiosed  "  (Luke 
iii.  23,  and  it-s  equivalent,  Matt.  i.  16). 

IJut  now  to  approach  the  difticullies  with  which 
the  geiiealot;ies  of  Christ  are  tiiought  to  be  beset. 
These  ditlicultiea  have  seemed  so  considenible  in  all 
ages  as  to  drive  commentators  to  very  strange  shil^ 
Some,  as  early  as  tlie  second  century,  bronche<I  th« 
notion,  which  Julius  Africanus  vigoniusly  repudi 
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•tea,  that  the  genealogies  are  imaginary  lists  de- 
liguea  only  to  set  forth  the  union  of  royal  and 
priestly  descent  in  Christ.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
to  silence  this  and  similar  solutions,  brought  in  a 
"  Deus  ex  inaehinu,"  in  the  shape  of  a  tradition 
derived  from  the  Desposyni,  in  which  by  an  ingen- 
ious application  of  tlie  law  of  Levirate  to  uterine 
brothers,  wliose  mother  had  married  fii'st  into  the 
house  of  Solomon,  and  aftei-wards  into  tlie  house 
of  Nathan,  some  of  the  discrepancies  were  recon- 
ciled, thouiih  the  meeting  of  tlie  two  genealogies 
in  Zerubbabel  and  Salathiel  is  wholly  unaccounted 
for.  Later,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant  divines, 
the  theory  was  invented  of  one  genealogy  being 
Joseph's  and  the  other  Mary's,  a  theory  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  plain  letter  jf  the  Scriptm'e 
narrative,  and  leading  untouched  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  it  solves.  The  fertile  invention  of  An- 
nius  of  Viterbo  forged  a  book  in  Philo's  name, 
which  accounted  for  the  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ's  ancestors,  from  David  downwards, 
had  two  names.  The  circumstance,  howe\er,  of 
one  line  running  up  to  Solomon,  and  the  other  to 
Nathan,  was  overlooked.  Other  fanciful  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered;  while  infidels,  from  i'or- 
phjTy  downwards,  have  seen  in  what  they  call  the 
contradiction  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  proof  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Gospels;  and  critics  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portions  of  Scripture 
being  interpolated.  Others,  like  Alford,  content 
themselves  with  saying  that  solution  is  impossible, 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all,  in  regard 
to  the  main  points,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  if 
only  the  documents  in  question  are  dealt  with  rea- 
sonably, and  after  the  analogy  of  similar  Jewish 
documents  in  the  0.  T.  —  and  that  the  clews  to  a 
right  understanding  of  them  are  so  jjatent,  and  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  is  surprising  that  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  these  genealogies :  — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  i.  e. 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of 
Toseph  and  Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them  to 
oe  satisfied  of  this.  The  notices  of  Joseph  as  being 
of  the  house  of  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigree,  are  an  additional  confirmation 
(Matt.  i.  20;  Luke  i.  27,  ii.  4,  <fec.),  and  if  these 
pedigrees  were  extracted  from  the  public  archives, 
they  must  have  been  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph's 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David, 
I.  e.  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
ending  with  Christ,  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St. 
Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why 
he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  This  is  capable 
of  being  almost  demonstrated.  If  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy  had  stood  alone,  and  we  had  no  further 
information  on  this  subject  than  it  affords,  we  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  it  was  a  genealogical  steui 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  exhibiting  Jo- 
seph's forefathers  in  succession,  from  David  down- 
ivards.  But  immediately  we  find  a  second  genealogy 
of  Joseph  —  that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  —  such  is  no 
longer  a  reasonable  opinion.  Because  if  St.  Mat- 
thew's genealogy,  tracing  as  it  does  the  successive 
generations  through  the  long  Une  of  Jewish  kings, 
lad  been  Joseph's  real  paternal  stem,  there  could 
jot  possibly  have  been  room  for  a  second  genealogy. 


The  steps  of  ancestry  coinciding  with  the  steps  of 

succession,  one  pedigree  only  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  proper.  The  mere  existence,  therefore,  Oi 
a  second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph's  ancestry  througl 
private  persons,  by  the  side  of  one  tracing  it  through 
kings,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  latter  is  not  the 
true  stem  of  birth.  When,  with  this  clew,  we 
examine  St.  Matthew's  list,  to  discover  whether  it 
contains  in  itself  any  evidence  as  to  when  the  lineal 
descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once  upon  Jechonias, 
who  could  not,  we  know,  be  hterally  tlie  father  of 
Salathiel,  because  the  word  of  God  by  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah  had  pronounced  him  cldldless,  and 
declared  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  Da^'td,  or  rule  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxii.  30). 
The  same  thing  had  been  declared  concerning  his 
father  Jehoiakim  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  Jechonias, 
therefore,  could  not  be  the  father  of  Salathiel,  nor 
could  Christ  spring  either  from  him  or  his  father. 
Here  then  we  have  the  most  striking  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  finding  a 
second  genealogy,  namely,  that  St.  Matthew  givea 
the  succession,  not  the  strict  birth ;  and  we  con- 
clude that  the  names  after  the  childless  Jechonias 
are  those  of  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17. 
One  more  look  at  the  two  genealogies  convinces  us 
that  this  conclusion  is  just;  for  we  find  that  the 
two  next  names  following  Jechonias,  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  are  actually  taken  from  the  other  gene- 
alogy, which  teaches  us  that  Salathiel's  real  father 
was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  perfectly  certain  that  Salathiel  of  the 
house  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  David's  throne 
on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jechonias,  and 
that  as  such  he  and  his  descendants  were  transferred 
as  "sons  of  Jeconiah  "  to  the  royal  genealogical 
table,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
laid  down  Num.  xxvii.  8-11.  The  two  genealogies 
then  coincide  for  two,  or  rather  for  four  generations, 
as  wiU  be  shown  below.  There  then  occur  six 
names  in  St.  Matthew,  which  are  not  found  in  St. 
Luke;  and  then  once  more  the  two  genealogies  co- 
incide in  the  name  of  Matthan  or  Alatthat  (Matt, 
i.  15;  Luke  iii.  24),  to  whom  two  different  sons, 
Jacob  and  Heli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
grandson  and  heir  Joseph,  the  husband  of  jMary, 
and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ.  The  simple  and  obvious  explanation  of 
this  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  before,  that  Joseph 
was  descended  from  Joseph,  a  younger  son  of  Abiud 
(the  Juda  of  Lidce  iii.  26),  but  that  on  the  failure 
of  the  line  of  Abiud's  eldest  son  in  Eleazar,  Jo- 
seph's grandfather  Matthan  became  the  heir;  that 
JIatthan  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  HeU ;  that  Jacob 
had  no  son,  and  consequently  that  Joseph,  the  son 
of  his  younger  brother  Heli,  became  heir  to  his 
uncle,  and  to  the  throne  of  David.  Thus  the 
simple  principle  that  one  evangeUst  exhibits  that 
genealogy  which  contained  the  successive  heirs  to 
David's  and  Solomon's  throne,  while  the  other 
exhibits  the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was  the 
heir,  explains  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees, 
their  agreements  as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  anc 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  two  at  all.  If 
must  be  added  that  not  only  does  this  theory  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena,  but  fcliat  that  portion  of 
it  which  asserts  that  Luke  gives  Joseph's  palenial 
stem  receives  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  from 
the  names  which  compose  that  stem.  For  if  \?« 
Ijegin  with  Nathan,  we  find  that  his  son,  Mattatha, 
and  four  others,  of  whom  the  last  was  grandfathei 
to  Joseph,  had  names  which  are  merely  modifica- 
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Uona  of  Nathan  (^latthat  twice,  and  Mattathias 
Iwice);  or,  if  we  l>e2;in  with  .Joseiili,  we  shall  fiiiil 
no  less  than  three  of  his  naiue  lietween  him  and 
Natlian:  an  evidence,  of  the  most  convincing  kind, 
that  Joseph  was  lineally  descended  from  Nathan  in 
me  way  St.  Luke  represents  him  to  be  (comp. 
Zech.  xii.  12). 

3.  .Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  daugliter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
Josepli  her  husband."  So  that  in  jwint  of  fact, 
thouu'h  not  of  form,  both  the  geneiilogies  are  as 
mucli  hers  as  her  hust)and's. 

liut  besides  these  n)ain  difliculties,  as  they  have 
been  thought  to  be,  there  are  several  others  which 
:annot  be  passed  over  in  any  account,  however  con- 
;ise,  of  the  genealogies  of  Christ.  The  most  start- 
ling is  the  total  discrepancy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  O.  T.  (1  Chr.  iii.  19-24). 
In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel  not  one 
bears  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the  name,  of 
Kiiesa  or  Abiud.  And  of  the  next  generation  not 
one  bears  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the  name,  of 
Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corresponding 
generation  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Nor  can  any 
subsequent  generations  be  identified.  But  this 
difference  will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  remark- 
able harmony  established  in  its  place,  if  we  suppose 
Khesa,  who  is  named  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  as  Zerub- 
babel's  son,  to  have  slipjied  into  the  text  from  the 
margm.  lilnsn  is  in  fact  not  a  name  at  all,  but  it 
is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  Captivity, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  through  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  the  East,  assumed  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and 
were  considered  to  be  of  the  house  of  David.  (See 
preceding  article,  p.  882  b.)  These  princes  then 
were  e.\actly  what  Zerubbabel  was  in  his  day.     It 

is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this  title,  Stt?^']^, 
Rhesn,  should  have  been  placed  against  the  name 
of  Zerubi)abel  by  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and 
thence  crept  into  the  text.  If  tiiis  be  so,  St.  Luke 
will  then  give  Joanna,  'Iwavvas,  as  the  son  of 
Zerubbabel.  liut  'laiavvai  is  the  very  same  name 
as  J/iinaniiih,  TT'DSn,  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  ac 
cording  to  1  Chr. 'iii. 'l9.  [IIanaxiaii.]  In  St. 
Matthew  tliis  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next 
generation  we  identify  ^Matthew's  Ab-jud  (Abiud), 

T^irT'IlSI,  with  Luke's  Juda,  in  the  Hebrew  of 

tliat  day   I^H')  (Jud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah, 

Sin'^'nin,  of  l  Chr.  m.  24  (a  name  which  is  act- 

UfJly  interchanged  with  Juda,  rfT^n^  Ezr.  iii.  9; 
Neh.  xi.  9,  compared  with  I'>.r.  ii.  40;  1  (Jhr.  ix. 
7),  by  the  simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah, 

rr^^^ttiy,  of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  person 

as  the  Shimei,  ''37^27,  of  ver.  19:  thus  at  the 
same  time  cutting  off  all  those  redundant  genera- 
tions which  bring  this  gcneidogy  in  1  (  hr.  iii. 
dowTi  some  200  years  later  than  any  other  in  the 
book,  and  long  after  the  close  of  the  canon. 

The  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in  the  ntim- 
her  of  generations  Wtween  the  two  genealogies. 
St.  Matthew's  division  into  three  fourteens  gives 
«nly  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham  to  Christ 


inclusive,  reckons  50,  or,  which  ik  .uore  to  the  point 
(since  the  generations  between  Al  rahani  and  Uavid 
are  the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while  St.  Mat- 
thew reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ,  St.  Luke 
reckons  43,  or  42  without  Khesa.  But  the  gene- 
alogy itself  sujjplies  the  explanation.  In  the  sec 
ond  tc'ssarodecad,  including  the  kings,  we  know 
tliat  three  generations  are  omitted  —  Ahaziah,  Jo- 
ash,  Amaziah  —  in  order  to  reduce  the  generations 
from  17  to  14:  the  difference  between  these  17  and 
the  19  of  St.  Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  like 
manner  it  is  obvious  that  the  generations  have  been 
abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  third  division  to 
keep  to  the  number  14.  The  true  nnmlter  would 
be  one  much  nearer  St.  Luke's  23  (22  without 
Khesa),  implying  the  omission  of  about  seven  gen- 
erations in  this  last  division.  Dr.  Mill  has  sho>m 
that  it  was  a  connnon  ])ractice  with  the  Jews  to 
distribute  genealogies  into  divisions,  each  contain- 
ing some  favorite  or  mystical  number,  and  that,  in 
order  to  do  tliis,  generations  were  either  repeated 
or  left  out.  Thus  in  I'hilo  the  generations  from 
Adiun  to  Moses  are  divided  into  two  decads  and 
one  hebdomad,  by  the  rei)etition  of  Abraham. 
But  in  a  Samaritan  poem  the  very  same  series  is 
divided  into  two  decads  only,  by  tiie  omission  of 
six  of  the  leijst  important  names  (  Vindiculion,  pp. 
110-118). 

.\nother  difficulty  is  the  apparent  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  the  last  tessarodecad,  which  seema 
to  contain  only  13  names.  But  the  ex])lanation  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  process  of  translation,  or 
otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin 
have  got  confused  and  exi)ressed  by  the  one  name 
Jechonias.  Eor  that  Jechonias,  in  ver.  11,  nieana 
Jehoiakim,  while  in  ver.  12  it  means  Jehoiachin,  is 
quite  certain,  as  Jerome  saw  long  ago.  .lehoiachio 
had  no  brothere,  but  .lehoiakim  had  three  brothers, 
of  whom  two  at  least  sat  upon  the  throne,  if  not 
three,''  and  were  therefore  named  in  the  genealogy. 
The  two  names  are  very  conmionly  considered  as 
the  same,  both  by  (ireek  and  Latin  writers,  e.  g. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Ambrose,  Africanus,  Epiphanius, 
as  well  as  the  author  of  1  ICsdr.  (i.  37,  43),  and 
others.  Irena;us  also  distinctly  asserts  that  Jo- 
seph's  genealogy,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  expresses 
both  Joiakim  and  .Jechonias.  It  seems  that  this 
identity  of  name'  has  led  to  some  corruption  in  the 
text  of  very  early  date,  and  that  tiie  clause  'I«xo" 
vias  Se  iyfvvriaf  rhv  'Iexo»''a»'  '"**  fallen  out 
between  avrov  and  ^ttI  rf)?  fxfr-  Ba/3-.  ">  ^'^f-  H- 
The  Cod.  \&t.  B  contains  the  clause  only  aftei 
Ba0u\u>fos  in  ver.  12,  where  it  seems  less  propel 
(see  Alford's  (jreek  Teft.). 

The  hust  difficulty  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  a  chronological  one.  In  both 
tiie  genealogies  there  are  but  tiiree  names  between 
Salmon  and  David  —  lioaz,  (Mied,  Jesse.  But, 
according  to  the  common  chronology,  from  the 
entrance  into  Can.'uin  (when  Salmon  was  come  to 
man's  estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  was  406  years, 
or  from  that  to  .^OO  ycni-s  and  u]iwards.  Now  fol 
about  an  equal  i)eri(Kl,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoiachin, 
St.  Luke's  genealoLty  contains  211  names.  Ob\i- 
ously,  therefore,  citlier  tiie  chronology  or  the  gene- 
aloiry  is  wrong.  But  it  cannot  i>e  (he  genesilogj 
(which  is  re[>eatc<l  four  times  over  without  any  vari- 
ation), because  it  is  supported  by  eii/ltt  other  gene- 


a  Hlppolytus  of  Thohos,  In  the  lOtli  oontury,  as- 
itned  chat  Mary  was  gruuilduuKhter  of  Uattban,  but 


by  her  mother  (Patritiuii,  Dissert.  Ix.  to.,  At  IAn 

Jrs.   C/irifli). 
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itogies,"  which  all  contain  about  the  same  number 
jf  generations  from  the  Patriarchs  to  David  as 
David's  own  hne  does :  except  that,  as  was  to  be 
jspected  from  Judah,  Boaz,  and  Jesse  being  all 
advanced  in  years  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their 
Bons,  David's  line  is  one  of  the  shortest.  The 
uumber  of  generations  in  the  genealogies  referred 
to  is  14  in  five,  15  in  two,  and  11  in  one,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  11  in  David's  line.  There  are  other 
genealogies  where  the  series  is  not  complete,  but 
not  one  which  contains  more  gener.ations.  It  is 
the  province  therefore  of  Chronology  to  square  its 
calculations  to  the  genealogies.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  assert  that  the  shortening  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  David  bj'  about  200  years, 
which  brings  it  to  the  length  indicated  by  the  gene- 
alogies, does  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  bring 
IsraeUtish  history  into  harmony  with  Egyptian, 
with  the  traditional  Jewish  date  of  the  Exodus, 
with  the  fragment  of  Edomitish  history  preserved 
in  (Jen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  and  with  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Israelitish  history  itself.  The  follow- 
ing pedigree  will  exhibit  the  successive  generations 
IS  given  by  the  two  Evangelists :  — 


According       Adam 

.         L 

to                    1 

Saruch  (Seriig) 

St.  Luke.        Seth 
1 

1 
Naclior 

£no8 
1 

Thara  (Terah) 

Oainan 

1 

1 

According 

Abraham 

Maleleel 

to  Malt. 

1 

1 

and  Luke 

Isaac 

Jared 

1 

Jacob 

> .                 Enoch 

Juiah 

1 

Mathusala 
1 

Pharez 

Lamech 
1 

Ezrom 

Noah 
1 

Aram  (Ham) 

Shem 

1 

1 
Aminadab 

Arphaxad 

Naasson 

Cainan 
1 

Salmon=Racha^ 

SuU 

1 

Heber 

Booz=Buth 

1 

1 

Obed 

Phalec  (Peleg) 

,  1 

1 

Jesse 

Ragau  (Reu) 

1 

1 

David=Bathshebc 
1 

According     Solomon 

According    Natnan 

to  Matt.               1 

to  Luke. 

1 

Roboam 

Mattatha 

Allia 

Menan 

Asa 

Melca 

Josaphat 

Eliakim 

Joratn  (Aha 

ziah. 

Jonan 

Joash,  Amaziah) 

1 

I 

Joseph 

Ozias 
1 

Juda 

Joatham 

1 

Simeon 

Achaz 

1 

Ezekiaa 

Levi 

1 

1 

Matthat 

Manasses 
1 

Jorim 

Amon 
1 

Eliezer 

Josiag 
1 

Jose 

Jechoniae  (t 

«.  3a- 

I 

hoiakim)  and  his 

brothers  (i. 

e.  Je- 

1 

hoahaz,  Ze 

lekiah. 

Elmodam 

and  Shallura) 

1 

o  ThoRe  of  Zadok,  Hemao  Ahimoth,  Asaph,  Ethan, 
■n  1  Chr.  vi. ;  that  of  Abiathar.  made  up  from  dif- 
ferent notices  of  bis  ancestors  in  1  Sam. ;  that  of  Saul, 


Jechonias  (i.  e.  Je- 
hoiachin),  child- 
less 


{Matt,  and  Luke) 


Coaam 

A^di 

Melchi 

Neri 
I 


Salathiel 

Zorobabel  (the  Prince  or  Kne;a) 

Joanna  (Hananiah,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19 
omitted  by  Matthew,  i.  13) 

Tuda,  or  Ab-iud  (Uodaiah,  1  Chi 
iii.  24) 


Eliakim 

I 

Azof 

Sadoc 
Achim 

Eliud 
Eleazar 


Joseph 

I 
Seniei 

Mattathiat 

Maath 

Nagga 
Esli 
Kaura 
Amos 
Mattathiaa 
Josepli 
Janna 


Levi 


(Matt,  and  Luke.)       | 

Hia  heir  was  Matthan  or  Matthat 
1 

Jacob  neli 

I       (31<jUf.  and  Luke.)         | 


,    I 


Mary  =  Jacob's  heir  was  Joseph 

Jesus,  called  Christ. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainan  and  Rhesa.  In- 
cluding these  two,  and  adding  the  name  of  God, 
Augustine  reckoned  77,  and  thought  the  number 
typical  of  the  forgiveness  of  aU  sins  in  baptism  by 
Him  who  was  thus  born  in  the  77th  generation, 
alluding  to  Matt,  xviii.  22;  with  many  other  won- 
derful speculations  on  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
numbers  3,  4,  7,  10,  11.  and  their  additions  and 
multiplications  (  Qiuest.  £va}iff.,  I.  ii.  c.  6).  Irenseus, 
who  probably,  like  Airicanus  and  Eusebius,  omitt«d 
Matthat  and  Levi,  leckoned  72  generations,  which 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations,  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  X.  (LXX.),  mankind  was  divided, 
and  so  other  fathers  Ukewise. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  explanations  that 
have  been  given,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  com- 
mentators, the  reader  may  refer  to  the  elaborate 
Dissertation  of  Patritius  in  his  2d  vol.  Be  Evan- 
geliis  ;  who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  opinions 
advanced  in  the  foregoing  article  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  writer's  work  on  the  Genealo(jies  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  much  valuable  matter  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Mills'  Vindication  of  the  Geneal., 
and  in  Grotius's  note  on  Luke  iii.  23.  Other  trea- 
tises are,  Gomarus,  Be  Geneal.  Chrisli ;  Hottinger, 
Dissert,  duae  de  Geneal.  Clinsti;  G.  G.  Voss,  Dt 
J.  Chr.  Geneal. ;  Yardley,  On  the  Geneal.  of ,  T, 
Chr.,  &c.  A.  C.  H. 


from  1  Chr.  viii.,  ix  ,  and  1  Sam.  ix. ;  and  that  oi 
Zabad  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
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GENERATION.  1.  Abstract.  —  Time, either 
lefiuile  or  iiidtiiliiite.    The  primary  meaning  of  the 

Heb.  ~)T^  is  revolution;  hence  period  of  time: 
comp.  TTfpioSoj,  ^i/iniiT(is,  .iiid  (iniiiis.  From  the 
geiienil  idea  of  a  period  conies  tlie  more  special 
notion  of  an  ai^e  or  generation  of  men,  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  human  life.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  history  of  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Ijit.  seciilum ;  which, 
starting  with  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  acquired 
the  secondary  signification  of  a  definite  period  of 
time  (Censorin.  de  Din  Xat.  c.  17). 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  years  (Gen. 
XV.  IG;  comp.  13,  and  Kx.  xii.  40);  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  tiie  same  which  has  l)een 
adopted  by  other  civilized  nations,  namely,  from 
thirty  to  forty  years  (Job  .\lii.  10).  For  f/enern- 
tion  in  the  sense  of  a  (lefiitile  period  of  time,  see 
Gen.  XV.  10;  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  &c. 

As  an  indefinite  period  of  time:  for  time  pnft 
see  Deut.  xxxii.  7;  Is.  Iviii.  12;  for  time  J'uture 
see  Ps.  xlv.  17,  Ixxii.  5,  &c. 

2.  Concrete.  —  The  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So 
generation  ;:=  cwUemjMraries  (Gen.  vi.  9 ;  Is.  liii. 
8 ;  see  Lowth  ad  Ivc. ;  Ges.  Lex. ;  better  than 
'•  SEterna  generatio,"  or  "  multitude  creditura"); 
posterity,  especially  in  legal  fornndae  (1-ev.  iii.  17, 
&c.);  fathers,  or  ancestors  (Ps.  xlix.  19;  Posenm. 
Schol.  ad  loc. ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  28).  Dropping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a  race, 
or  class  of  men;  e.  ij.  of  the  rigiiteous  (Ps.  xiv. 
5,  &c.);  of  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxxii.  5;  .ler.  vii. 
29,  where  "  generation  of  his  wrath  "  =  against 
which  God  is  angry). 

In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test,  three  words  are  rendered 
by  (/eneration  :  — 

(1.)  Tevtffts,  iti'operly  r/eneratio;  but  in  Matt. 

i.  1  fii&\os  yevfffewi=  nM/>'}Pl  ~l^p=a  ge- 
nealogical scheme.  (2.)  rffffi/xaTa,  pi-  of  ytwrifxa. 
Matt.  iii.  7,  <fcc.,  A.  V.  generation ;  more  properly 
brood  [of  vipers],  as  the  result  of  generation  in  its 
primary  sense.     (3.)  rev  fa  in   most   of  its  uses 

corresponds  with  the  Heb.  ~1T^  [see  above]. 

For  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50; 
Eph.  iii.  21  (A.  V.  "ages"),  future:  Acts  xv.  21 
(A.  V.  "of  old  time"),  Eph.  iii.  .5  (A.  V. 
"»ges"),  past.     For  concrete,  see  Matt.   xi.   10. 

For  generation  witliout  reference  to  time,  see  Luke 
xvi.  8,  "  in  their  generation  "  [.\.  V.],  i.  e.  in  their 
disposition,  "  indoles,  ingenium,  et  ratio  homi- 
num,"  "  (Schleusn.):  in  Matt.  i.  17,  "all  the  gen- 
erations;" either  concrete  use,  sc.  "familine  sibi 
invicem  succedentcs;  "  or  (djstract  and  de/inite,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  wiiich  may  be  taken  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  genealogies  of  our 
Lord.     [(iK.NKALoov.]  T.  E.  H. 

•GENERATION  or  GENERATIONS, 

as  the  translation  of  j"m 7^^  or  yivtais,  has 
these  secondary  meanings  in  the  A.  V. :  first,  a  gcn- 
talogical  register  (as  (ien.  v.  1);  second,  a  family 
uistory  ((ien.  vi.  9,  xxv.  19,  etc.),  since  early  his- 
«ory  among  the  Orientals  is  diuwn  so  much  from 


n  •  Mojcr  (in  lor.)  takes  tho  Greek  expression  as 
mraiiiiiK  "  in  respci-t  to  their  own  nice,"  i.  e.  tlieir 
kiudreUsliip  in  a  moral  svnso.  Tlie  worlilly  In  tlieir 
Iwillunt  with  oneh  other  are  wi.aer  In  worldly  things 
imn  tb9  chilciren  of  U|;ht  In  spiritual  things.      II. 
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genealogical  registers;  and  third,  a  hisbirj  of  tht 
origin  of  things  as  well  as  persons,  e.  g.  of  the 
eartli  (Gen.  ii.  4).  li. 

GENES'ARETH.  In  this  foim  the  name 
ajipears  in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  101 1,  in 
Mark  vi.  53  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  sjielling 
of  the  Vulgate.  In  Matt.  xiv.  34,  where  the  Vulg. 
has  (Jenesar,  the  A.  V.  originally  followed  tlie  Re- 
ceived Greek  Text  —  Genesaret.  The  oldest  MSS.  . 
have,  however,  Ttwriaapfr  in  each  of  the  three 

places.        [GliX.NKS.MtKT.J 

GEN'ESIS  (rT'trS^?:  reVt<ns:    Uenestt; 

called  also  by  the  later  Jews  n^"'^^  "'PP)?  the 
first  book  of  the  l>aw  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  The  book  of  Genesis  lias  an  interest  and  an 
importance  to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  claim 
to  being  a  trustworthy  history.  There  may  be 
some  papyrus-rolLj  in  our  Museums  which  were 
written  in  Egypt  about  the  same  time  that  the 
genealogies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.  Hut  these 
rolls  at  best  contain  barren  registers  of  little  service 
to  the  historian.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fragments 
of  Chinese  literature  which  in  their  present  form 
date  back  as  far  as  2200  years  n.  c,  and  e\en  more.* 
Put  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astronom- 
ical calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  or  tem- 
porary interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is  rich 
in  details  respecting  other  races  besides  the  race 
to  which  it  more  immediately  belongs.  And  the 
Jewish  pedigrees  there  so  studiously  preserved  are 
but  the  scaffolding  whereon  is  reared  a  temple  of 
universal  history. 

If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  make  any 
pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all  other 
res[>ects  they  are  immeasuralily  inferior.  The  Man- 
tras, the  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it  would 
seem,  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century  n.  C^  The 
Zendavcsta,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scholars, 
is  of  very  much  more  modern  date.  Of  the  Chi- 
nese sacred  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih-king,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  all;  while 
the  writiiiijs  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  n.  c' 

But  (ienesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a  collec- 
tion of  hymns  more  or  less  sul)linie;  nor  like  the 
Zeiidaveata,  a  philosophic  speculation  on  tiie  origin 
of  all  tilings;  nor  hke  the  Yih-king,  an  unintel- 
ligible jumble  whose  expositors  could  twist  it  from 
a  cosmological  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on 
ethical  philosophy.''  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a 
relii;ious  history.  The  earlier  ])ortion  of  the  book, 
so  far  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be 
properly  termed  a  iiistory  of  the  world ;  the  latter 
is  n  history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.  Hut 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  reliirious  history:  it  l>egin8 
witli  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man;  it  tells 
of  the  early  happiness  of  a  Paradise  in  wiiich  (jod 
spake  witii  man;  of  the  first  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences; of  the  promise  of  I{c<ieniption ;  of  the 
gigantic  growth  of  sin,  and  tiie  judgment  of  the 
Flood ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a  new  covenant  with 


b  Ofriirer,   Urnrarhirhle,  I.  fl.  215. 
<•  S«>e  Colebrooke,  As.ial.  Res.  vii.  2ft3,  and  ProfeaaM 
Wilson's  prvfiice  to  bis  translation  of  the  Hif;-  Vnta 
</  tJfrorer.  i.  270. 
e  liardwlck,  CJiriit  and  otiur  Maslers,  111   1.  j    16 
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nan,  iU  unchaiigeableness  tj-pified  by  the  bow  in 
ihc  heavens;  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race 
pver  the  world.  And  then  it  passes  to  the  story 
of  Kedeniption ;  to  the  promise  given  to  Abraham, 
and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  t(j  all  that 
chain  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  symbolic  act  of  Kedeniption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah 
brought  his  people  out  of  Kgypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  relig- 
ious aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  rightly  to  understand  it.  Of 
course  the  facts  must  be  treated  like  any  other  his- 
torical facts,  sifted  in  the  same  way,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But  if  we  would 
judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  we  must  not  forget 
the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  we  can  understand,  for  instance,  why  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minuteness 
of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of  men  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only  in 
this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biographies  of 
the  three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  that  God  revealed  himself.  It 
was  to  them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was 
to  be  the  hope  of  Israel  till  "  the  fullness  of  the 
time"  should  come.  And  hence  to  these  wander- 
ing sheikhs  attaches  a  grandeur  and  an  interest 
greater  than  that  of  the  Babels  and  Nimrcds  of 
the  world.  The  minutest  circumstances  of  their 
lives  are  worthier  to  be  chronicled  than  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires.  And  this  not  merely  from  the 
patriotic  feeling  of  the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  from 
his  religious  feeling  as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He 
lived  in  the  land  given  to  the  fethers ;  he  looked  for 
the  seed  promised  to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself 
and  all  the  forailies  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

B.  Uiiitii  and  Desi(jn.  —  That  a  distinct  plan 
and  method  characterize  the  work  is  now  generally 
admitted.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fact  quite  as 
much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in  the 
book.  Ewald  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
cates of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  so  far  as  its  plan  is 
concerned,  than  Ranke  or  Hengstenberg.  Ewald 
indeed  (in  his  Composition  der  Gentsis)  was  the 
first  who  estabUshed  it  satisfactorily,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  writer?  First. 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after  all  Init 
a  portion  of  a  larger  work.  The  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole:  ^hey  are  not 
merely  a  collection  of  ancient  fragments  loosely 
Btrung  together,  but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsewhere, 
a  well-digested  and  connected  composition.  [Pen- 
tateuch.] 

The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  cov- 
enant there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was 
constituted  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  na- 
tion to  Jehovah."  AVith  reference  to  this  great 
central  fact  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the 
midst  of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  himself. 
But  a  nation  must  have  laws,  therefore  He  gives 
Jhem  a  law;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  rela- 
ti')iwhip  to  God,  this  body  of  laws  is  both  religioL-s 
md  political,  defining  their  duty  to  God  a.s  well  as 
■heir  duty  to  their  neighbor.     Further,  a  nation 
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must  have  a  land,  and  the  promise  of  the  land  and 
the  preparation  for  its  possession  are  all  along  kept 
in  view. 

Tlie  book  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Exodus)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
estabUshment  of  the  Theocracy.  In  reading  it  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended work ;  and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  these 
two  prominent  ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  namely,  the  people 
of  God.  and  the  promised  land. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abra 
ham  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  Genesis,  which  the  gi^■ing  of  the  Law  does  to 
the  entire  Pentateuch.  Abraham  is  the  father  of 
the  Jewish  Nation :  to  Abraham  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan is  first  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  .'acob, 
though  also  prominent  figures  in  the  narratiie,  yet 
do  but  inherit  the  promise  as  Abraham's  children, 
and  .Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  connecting  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  like  manner  the 
former  section  of  the  book  is  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan 
to  tell  us  what  the  divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
•Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  from  Abraham,  till  he  comes  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
He  does  not  ask,  Who  was  Abraham  ?  answering, 
of  the  posterity  of  Shem ;  and  who  was  Shem  ?  a 
son  of  Noah;  and  who  was  Noah?  etc.  But  he 
begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  the 
God  who  created  the  world  and  the  God  who  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  fathers  is  the  same  God.  Je- 
hovah, who  commanded  his  people  to  keep  holy  the 
seventh  day,  was  the  same  God  who  in  six  days 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  aU  his  work.  The  God  who, 
when  man  had  fallen,  visited  him  in  mercy,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  deliver  his  people  out 
of  Egy-pt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah^ 
and  through  him  with  "  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  God  who  also  made  himself  known 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  .Jacob 
In  a  word,  creation  and  redemption  are  eternally 
linked  together.  This  is  the  idea  which  in  fact 
gives  its  shape  to  the  history,  although  its  distinct 
enunciation  is  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  we 
learn  that  all  things  were  created  by  and  for  Christ, 
and  that  in  him  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  IG,  17), 
and  that  by  the  church  is  made  known  xinto  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  the  church,  not  to  tell 
us  also  of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the  world ;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes 
the  universal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national. 
Its  design  is  to  show  how  God  revealed  himself  to 
tne  first  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  to  himself  a  nation  who  should  be 
his  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  This  is 
the  inner  principle  of  unity  which  pervades  the 
book.  Its  external  framework  we  are  now  to  ex 
amine.  Five  principal  persons  are  the  pillars,  sc 
to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  rfsts. 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
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I.  Adam.  —  The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
nrlieMt  history  of  mankind  (ch.  i.-iii.).  As  yet, 
QO  diver(;ence  of  the  ditterent  families  of  man. 

II.  Aodh.  —  The  history  of  Adam"s  descendants 
to  the  dwith  of  Noah  (iv.-ix.).  —  Here  we  have  (1) 
the  line  of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history 
follows  tlie  fortunes  of  Seth,  whose  descendants 
are  (2)  traced  in  genealogic;J  succession,  and  in  an 
unbroken  line  as  far  as  Noah,  ajid  (3)  the  history 
3f  Noah  himself  (vi.-ix.),  continued  to  his  death. 

III.  Abnihain.  —  Noali"s  jwsterity  till  the  de^ith 
of  Abraham  (x.-xxv.  18).  —  Here  we  have  (1)  the 
pt-opling  of  the  whole  eai-th  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah's  three  sons  (xi.  1-9).  The  history  of  two 
of  these  is  then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem 
Duly  pursued  (xi.  10--J2)  as  far  as  Terah  and  Abra- 
ham, where  the  genealoj!;ical  table  breaks  off.  (3) 
Aiiraham  is  now  the  prominent  %ure  (xii.-xxv. 
18).  But  as  Terah  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haran  (xi.  27),  some  notices  respecting  their  fam- 
ilies are  added.  Lot's  migration  with  Abraham 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  fact  tiiat  he  was  the  father  of  Moab  and  Am- 
nion (xix.  37,  38),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  Nahor  remained  in  MesopoUmiia,  but 
his  family  is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii.  20-24), 
chiefly  no  doubt  for  IJebekah's  sake,  who  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own  chil- 
dren, there  branches  off  first  the  line  of  Ishmael 
(xxi.  9,  Ac),  and  next  tlie  children  by  Keturah; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  posterity  are  apparently  brought  together 
(xxv.  1-C,  and  xxv.  12-18),  in  order  that,  being 
here  severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abraham's 
life,  the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow  in 
the  channel  of  Is:uic's  fortunes. 

IV.  Isaac.  —  Isaac's  life  (xxv.  19-xxxv.  29),  a 
life  in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his 
ions  the  final  separation  t;»kes  place,  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed. 
Even  wlien  Nalior's  family  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
it  does  in  ch.  xxix.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob's  history. 

V.  Jacob.  —  The  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(xxxvi.-l.).  —  Here,  after  Isaac's  de;ith,  we  have  (1) 
the  genealogy  of  Esau,  xxx\i.,  who  then  drops  out 
of  the  narrative  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  may  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
mission to  the  death  of  Joseph  (xxivii.-l.). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  pre- 
gened  throughout.  The  main  ])uri)ose  is  never 
forgotten.  God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  ol(je<;t  to  convey.  The  history  of  that  chosen 
seed  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  pron)ise,  and  the 
puanlians  of  the  divine  oracles,  is  the  oidy  history 
which  interprets  man's  relation  to  God.  IJy  its 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  re.'ul  when  the 
time  shall  come.  Me;inwhile,  as  the  different  fam- 
.ies  drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  i)rincipal 
gtock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hint  is 
piven  of  their  parentage  and  their  migrations;  and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channel. 
Tluis  the  whole  book  may  I*  compared  to  one  of 
those  v.ast  .American  rivers  wiiich,  instead  of  lieing 
fed  by  triliuUiries,  semi  olf  here  and  there  certain 
leaser  gtrciims  or  Imoiis,  as  they  are  termed,  the 
main  current  meanwhile  flowing  on  with  ita  great 
aUMS  of  wat4?r  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt  then,  wc  may  trace  in  the  lKX)k 
H  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan. 
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It  is  nj  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  coUsctioD  d 
ancient  fragments  without  order  or  arrangement 
It  coheres  by  an  internal  principle  of  miiiy.  lU 
whole  structure  presents  a  very  definite  and  clearlj 
marked  outline.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that 
the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a 
single  author  ? 

C.  Jntei/i-ili/.  —  This  is  the  next  question  we 
have  to  consider.  Granting  that  this  unity  of 
design,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  must  have  been  by  the 
same  hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  su|i|K)sing  that 
the  author  availed  himself  in  its  composition  of 
earlier  documents'?  and  if  so,  are  we  still  able  by 
critical  investigation  to  a.scertain  where  they  have 
been  introduced  into  the  botly  of  the  work  ? 

1.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book 
of  Genesis  with  anything  like  a  critical  eye  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language  which  certain  jwrtions  of  it  present. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  ii.  3-iii.  24  is  quite  dif- 
ferent both  from  chap.  i.  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again, 
chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  chap,  xxiii.  are 
evidently  separate  documents  transplanted  in  their 
original  form  without  correction  or  modification 
into  the  existing  work.  In  fact  there  is  nothing 
like  uniformity  of  style  till  ve  come  to  the  history 
of  Jose])h. 

2.  We  are  letl  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the 
inscrij)lio/is  which  are  prefixed  to  cerUiin  sections, 
as  ii.  4,  V.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  so  many  older  documents. 

3.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  names. 
.Jehovah  in  some  sections,  and  Klohiin  in  others,  is 
characteristic  of  two  ditt'erent  writei-s;  and  other 
peculiarities  of  diction,  it  has  been  observed,  fall  in 
with  this  usage,  and  go  far  to  establish  the  theory. 
All  this  is  quite  in  hai-mony  with  what  we  might 
have  expected  a  priori,  naniely,  that  if  Moses  or 
any  later  writer  were  the  author  of  the  book  he 
would  have  availed  himself  of  existing  traditions 
either  oral  or  written.  That  they  mli/lil  have  been 
written  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt,  the  art 
of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be  much  earliei 
than  Moses.  That  they  were  written  we  infer  Irota 
the  book  itself. 

Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  (Jenesis  was  based  on  a 
collection  of  older  documents.  [I'knt.vtki'CH.] 
Of  these  he  professed  to  j)oint  out  as  many  aa 
twelve,  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  howexer,  hav- 
ing in  the  first  inst.ance  suggestetl  the  distinction. 
Subsequently  F.ichhorn  adojUed  this  theory,  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  the  one  Klohistic, 
and  the  other  Jehovistic,  were  the  main  sources  of 
the  book,  though  he  did  not  altogether  exclude 
others.  Since  his  time  the  theory  has  been  main- 
tained, but  variously  mo<lified,  by  one  cl.iss  of 
critics,  whilst  another  cla.ss  has  strenuously  oj)posed 
it.  De  Wette,  Knobcl,  inch,  Delity.sch,  Ac,  think 
that  tiro  original  documents  may  be  trace<l  through- 
out the  work,  the  .lehovist,  who  wjis  also  probably 
the  editor  of  the  book  in  it,s  present  form,  having 
designed  merely  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Klohist. 
Ilengstenberg,  Keil,  Baumgarten,  and  Hiivernick 
contend  for  a  single  author.  The  great  weight  of 
prob.aliility  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  armie  for 
the  existence  of  dilferent  documents.  The  evidence 
already  alluded  to  is  strong;  and  notliing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  nn  honest  historian  should 
seek  to  make  his  work  m  ire  valuable  by  embodying 
in   it  the  most  ancient   recoids  of  his  race;  thi 
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algher  the  value  which  they  possessed  in  his  eyes, 
thp  more  anxious  would  lie  be  to  preserve  tliein 
in  their  originiil  form.  Tliose  particularly  in  the 
earlier  ])ortion  of  tlie  work  were  perhaps  simply 
transcribed.  In  one  instance  we  have  what  looks 
like  an  omission,  ii.  4,  where  the  inscription  seems 
to  promise  a  larsjer  cosmogony."  Here  and  there 
throuf^hout  the  book  we  meet  with  a  later  remark, 
intended  to  explain  or  supplement  tiie  earlier  mon- 
ument. And  in  some  instances  there  seems  to  have 
been  so  complete  a  fusion  of  the  two  principal  docu- 
ments, the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  accurately  to  distinguish  them. 
The  later  writer,  the  Jehovist,  instead  of  tran- 
Bcribing  the  Elohistic  account  intact,  thought  fit  to 
blend  and  intersperse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  (Die 
Qudlen  dtr  Genesis),  in  chap.  vii. :  vv.  1-10  are 
usually  assigned  to  the  .lehovist ;  but  ;vhilst  he  ad- 
mits this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Elohistic 
phraseology  and  coloring  in  the  n'^iTative.  But 
this  sort  of  criticism  it  must  be  admitted  is  very 
doubtful.  Many  other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned where  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing their  own  to  the  several  authors.  Thus  in 
sections  generally  recognized  as  Jehovistic,  chaps. 
xii.,  xiii.,  xix.,  here  and  there  a  sentence  or  a  phrase 
occurs,  wiiich  seems  to  betray  a  difTerent  origin,  as 
xii.  5,  xiii.  6,  xix.  29.  These  anomalies,  however, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for  them,  can 
hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force  entirely  to 
overthrow  the  theory  of  independent  documents 
which  has  so  much,  on  other  grounds,  to  recom 
mend  it.  And  certainly  when  Keil,  Hengstenberg 
and  others,  who  reject  this  theory,  attempt  to  ac 
count  for  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  on  the 
hj'pothesis  that  the  writer  designedly  employed  the 
one  or  the  other  name  according  to  the  suliject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  explanations  are  often 
of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  As  a  whole,  the  docu- 
mentary character  of  ( ienesis  is  so  remarkable  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  later  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  expect, 
supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  different 
documents  in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced 
that  this  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 
Of  the  two  princip:d  documents,  the  Elohistic  is 
the  earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral 
portions,  they  still  present  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  a  connected  work.     This  has  been  very 
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a  *  This  remark  is  unnecessary.  In  Gen.  li.  4  ff. 
there  is  a  further  account  of  creation,  more  particular 
so  fer  as  relates  to  the  first  human  pair  and  the  pro- 
visions m.ide  for  them.  The  superscription,  "  These 
are  the  genprations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,"' 
is  specially  adapted  to  such  an  account.  We  should 
not  expect  from  it  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  or  "  a  larger  cosmogony  "  in 
any  sense.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  generations  " 
properly  means  births,  and  by  metonymy  a  record  of 
births,  a  family  record.  [Geneaiogt  ;  Gexerations, 
Amer.  ed.]  In  such  a  record  incidents  of  family  his- 
tory would  naturally  be  interwoven  (as  in  ch.  v  ,  espe- 
sially  vv.  24,  29,  and  in  xi.  27-32,  xxx-i.  1-8;,  and 
hence  the  word  came  to  exprcs  simply  a  record  of 
such  incidents.  Thus  in  vi  9  ff.  and  under  the  heading 
■'  These  are  the  geueratioas  of  Noah,"  instead  of  a  list 
Df  births  we  find  only  the  chief  events  of  his  own  life 
Ind  times.  In  xxv.  19  this  heading  is  pref  xed  to  the 
biief  family  history  of  Isaac,  and  in  xxxvi  ]  to  that 
»I  JilBau,  and  in  xxx>  ii.  2  to  that  of  Jacob.     4  he  birth 


well  argued  by  Tuch  {Die  Genesis,  AU<jim.  Eird. 
li.-lxv.),  as  well  as  by  Hupfeld  {Die  Quellcn  der 
Genesis),  Knobel,  and  Delitzsch. 

Hupfeld,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  careful, 
thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three  original 
records,  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  .(ehovist,  and  a  later 
Elohist.  These  three  documents  were,  according 
to  him,  subsequently  united  and  an-anged  by  a 
fourth  person,  who  acted  as  editor  of  the  whole. 
His  argument  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, though  it  IS  at  times  too  elaborate  to  be 
convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  Divine 
Names  in  (ienesis  will  ena'ole  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  judgment  a.s  to  the  relative  probability  of 
the  hypotheses  above  mentioned.  Much  as  com 
nientators  differ  concerning  some  portions  of  the 
book,  one  pronouncing  passages  to  be  Elohistic, 
which  another  with  equal  confiilence  assigns  to  the 
Jehovist,  the  fact  is  certain  that  whole  sections  are 
characterized  by  a  separate  use  of  the  Divine  names. 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  is  found  exclu- 
sively, or  nearly  so:  Chap,  i.-ii.  3  (creation  of 
heaven  and  earth);  v.  (generations  of  Adam,  except 
ver.  29,  where  Jehovah  occurs);  vi.  9-22  (genera- 
tions of  Noah);  vii.  9-24  (the  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver.  10;  viii.  1-19  (end  of 
the  flood);  ix.  1-17  (covenant  with  Noah);  xvii. 
(covenant  of  circumcision),  where,  however,  Jehovah 
occurs  once  m  ver.  1,  as  compared  with  Elohim 
seven  times;  xix.  29-38  (conclusion  of  Lot's  his- 
tory); XX.  (Abraham's  sojourn  at  Gerar),  where 
again  we  have  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  four  times, 
and  ha-Elohim  twice;  xxi.  1-21  (Isaac's  birth  and 
Ishmael's  dismissal),  only  xxi.  1,  .Jehovah;  xxi. 
22-34  (.Abraham's  covenant  with  .\bimelech),  where 
Jehovah  is  found  once;  xxv.  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
.Abraham's  death  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Elohim  once;  xxvii.  46-xxviii.  9  (.lacob  goes  to 
Haran,  Esau's  marriage),  Elohim  once,  and  El 
Shaddai  once;  xxxi.  (.Jacob's  departure  from  Laban). 
where  Jehovah  twice  [namely,  vv.  3  and  49] ;  .xxxiii.- 
xxxvii.  (Jacob's  reconciliation  with  Esau,  Dinah 
and  the  Shechemites,  Jacob  at  Bethel,  Esau's  family, 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt).  It  should  be  oljserved, 
however,  that  in  large  portions  of  this  section  the 
Divine  name  does  not  occur  at  all.  (.See  below.) 
xl.-l.  (history  of  Joseph  in  Egypt):  here  we  have 
Jehovah  once  only  (.xlix.  18).  [Ex.  i.-ii.  (Israel's 
oppression  iu  Egypt,  and  birth  of  Moses  as  deliv- 
erer)]. 


or  origin  of  the  one  whose  name  stands  as  the  subject 
of  this  word  is  seldom  included. 

Accordingly,  we  should  expect  here,  under  the 
superscription,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth,"  not  an  account  of  their 
origin,  but  a  continuation  and  further  development 
of  their  history,  in  events  connected  with  them  aa 
parts  of  the  same  divine  plan.  And  this  is  what  we 
find.  The  account  of  creation  is  here  continued,  but 
with  special  reference  to  man,  for  whom  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  made  and  in  whose  history  the 
design  of  their  creation  is  fully  unfolded.  Hence  all 
the  facts  here  related  are  presented  from  a  point  of 
view  which  has  him  for  its  object,  and  hence  the  order 
of  sequence  here  observed  in  narrating  them. 

The  words,  "  when  they  were  created,"  etc.,  show 
that  the  following  account  belongs  to  the  .same  period 
of  time  as  the  preceding  one,  and  is  a  continuation  of 
it.  In  ver.  5,  where  the  account  commences,  "c« 
should  translate  :  "  And  there  wa.'i  yet  no  plant  of  the 
field  in  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  had  y«t 
sprung  up."  T.  J,  0 
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(9. )  Sections  in  which  Jehovah  occurs  exclnsively, 
or  in  preference  to  Klohini;  iv.  (Cain  and  Aliel, 
«nd  Cain's  jiosterity),  where  .lehovali  10  times  and 
Elohini  only  once;  vi.  1-8  (tlie  sons  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  etc.);  vii.  l-U  (the  entering 
into  tlu!  ark ),  but  I'llohini  once,  ver.  9 ;  viii.  20--2'2 
(Noali's  altar  and  Jehovah's  blessing);  ix.  18-27 
(Noah  and  his  sons);  x.  (the  families  of  mankind 
as  descended  from  Noah);  xi.  1-9  (the  confusion 
of  tongues);  xii.  l-2(l  (Abram's  journey  first  from 
llaran  to  ("aanan,  and  then  into  Kgypt);  xiii. 
(Alu-aham's  separation  from  Lot);  xv.  (Abram's 
faith,  sacrifice,    and   covenant);  xvi.    (Hagar  and 

Ishniael),  where  ''M"!  vS  once;  xviii.-xix.  28  (visit 
of  the  three  angels  to  Alirani,  Lot,  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah)  xxiv.  (betrothal  of  Kebekah 
^id  Isaac's  marriage);  xxv.  19-xxvi.  35  (Isaac's 
sons,  his  visit  to  Abimelech,  Esau's  wives);  xxvii. 
1-40  (Jacol)  obtains  tlie  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  ha- 
rilohim;  xxx.  2.5-43  (Jacob's  bargain  with  Laban), 
where  however  Jehovah  only  once ;  xxxviii.  (Judali's 
incest);  xxxix.  (Jehovah  with  .Joseph  in  Potiphar's 
house  and  in  the  prison);  [Kx.  iv.  18-31  (Moses' 
return  to  ligypt);  v.  (Pharaoli's  treatment  of  the 
messengers  of  Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii.  4-iii.  24  (the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  generally  regarded  as 
Jehovistic,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct.  The 
Divine  name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but 
Jehovah  J';iohini  (in  which  form  it  only  occurs  once 
beside  in  the  Pentateuch,  Kx.  ix.  30),  and  it  occurs 
20  times ;  the  name  I'Johim  being  found  three  times 
in  the  s;ime  section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv.  the  prevailing  name  is  Kl-Klyon 
(A.  V.  "the  most  high  God''),  and  only  once,  hi 
./46;Y/»i's  mouth,  "Jehovah  the  most  high  God," 
which  is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  .Some  few  .sections  are  found  in  which  the 
names  Jehovah  and  Llohim  seem  to  be  used  jiro- 
tniscuously.  This  is  the  case  in  xxii.  1-19  (the 
ofTering  up  of  Lsaac);  xxviii.  10-22  (.Jacob's  dream 
atlJethel);  xxix.  31-xxx.  24  (birth  and  naming 
of  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob);  and  xxxii.  (Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel);  [Ex.  iii.  1-iv.  17  (the 
call  of  Moses).] 

(G.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  otlier 
Divine  names  Adonai  is  always  found  in  connection 
with  Jehovah,  except  Gen.  xx.  4;  whereas  1^1,  El- 
Shaddai,  etc.,  occur  most  frequently  in  the  IClohistic 
sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the 
Divitie  names  occur:  —  Gen.  xi.  10-32,  xxii.  20-24, 
xxiii.,  xxv.  27-34,  xxvii.  40-45,  xxix.  1-30,  xxxiv., 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xl.,  Ex.  ii.  1-22. 

D.  Autlicndcily.  —  Luther  used  to  say,  "Nihil 
pulcrius  (Jencsi,  nihil  utijius."  Hut  hard  critics 
have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to 
detract  from  its  utility.  In  fact  t  lie  bitterness  of 
the  attacks  on  a  document  so  venerable,  so  full  of 
undying  interest,  hallowed  by  tlic  love  of  many 
generations,  makes  one  almost  susjiect  that  a  secret 
malevolence  must  have  been  tlie  mainspring  of 
boHtile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  lxx)k  has 
met  with  more  detennined  and  unsparing  assailants. 
To  enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  olijections  would 


a  This  la  capable  of  proof,  not  from  the  meaning 
9f  tlie  root  S"^3,  which  does  not  nececsarily  inenn 
rreatlnn  out  of  iioHiInK  'thou)th  it  Is  never  UKOfl  hut 
yl  M  Divine  act),  but  from  the  whole  structure  of  the 
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be  imixKsible.  We  will  only  refer  to  some  U  Um 
most  important. 

(1.)  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  fire! 
chapter,  has  lieen  .set  aside  in  two  ways:  first  bj 
placing  it  on  the  s:ime  level  with  other  cosmogoniet 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  aL 
nations:  and  next,  by  a.sserting  that  its  statements 
are  directly  contraxlicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science. 

I-et  us  glance  at  these  two  objections. 

(".)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately  struck 
witli  tlie  great  Diural  superiority  of  the  former. 
There  is  no  coniusion  here  between  the  Divine 
Creator  and  his  work.  God  is  before  all  things, 
(iod  creates"  all  things;  this  is  the  sublime  as.ser- 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  writer.  Whereas  all  the  cos- 
mogonies of  the  heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two 
directions.  Either  they  are  Dualistic,  that  is,  they 
regard  (jod  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent 
princi])les:  or  they  are  Pantheistic,  i.  e.  they  con- 
found God  and  matter,  making  the  material  univeru 
a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit  which 
informs  the  mass.  Both  these  theories,  with  their 
various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtle 
philosophemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Baby- 
lonians, are  aUke  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like 
detail  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difJ'ercnce  be- 
tween the  Biblical  record  of  creation  and  the  myths 
and  legends  of  other  nations,  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  cert:iin  particulars  in  which  the  su];eriority 
of  the  Hebrew  account  can  hardly  lie  called  in 
question.  First,  the  Hebrew  story  alone  clearly 
acknowledges  the  personality  and  unity  of  (iod. 
Secondly,  here  only  do  we  find  recognized  a  distinct 
act  of  creation,  by  creation  being  understood  the 
calling  into  existence  out  of  nothing  the  whole 
material  universe.  Thirdly,  liere  only  Is  there  a 
clear  intimation  of  that  great  law  of  progress  which 
we  find  c\erywhere  obser\ed.  The  onhv  of  creation 
as  gi\en  in  (jenesis  is  the  gradual  progress  of  all 
things  from  the  lowest  and  least  jierfect  to  the 
highest  and  most  completely  developed  forms. 
I'ourtbly,  there  is  the  fact  of  a  relation  between  the 
personal  Creator  and  the  work  of  his  fingers,  and 
that  relation  is  a  relation  of  I^ve:  for  God  looks 
upon  his  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  pi'ogress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fiftlily,  there  is  through- 
out a  sublime  simplicity,  wliich  of  itself  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  or  of  a  philo- 
so](liical  speculation. 

(/'.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discuss 
at  any  length  the  objections  which  have  lieen  un;ed 
from  the  results  of  modern  discovery  against  the 
literal  truth  of  this  chapter,  (hie  or  two  remarks 
of  »  general  kind  must  .sufhce.  It  is  argued,  for 
instance,  that  light  could  not  have  existed  before 
the  sun,  or  at  any  rate  not  that  kind  of  light  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable 
life;  whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative  makes  lii:bt  cre- 
ated on  the  fii^st  day,  trees  and  plants  on  tlie  third, 
and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To  this  we  may  reply, 
(hat  we  must  not  too  hastily  build  aji  argtmient 
upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  hwir  that  the 
existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation  when 


sentence.  In  the  beginning  —  put  that  beginning 
when  J  on  will  —  Ood,  nln>ndy  existent,  rrralrif.  Bn 
nt  the  tiiiH'  ol'  the  Divine  let.  nothing  but  Qod,  accord 
Ing  to  Uie  sucrvU  writer,  existed. 
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tbe  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  The  very  act 
Df  Creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  of  laws ; 
but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws  may 
have  suffered  some  modification.  Men  are  not 
now  created  in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but 
ire  born  and  grow.  Similu-ly  the  lower  ranks  of 
being  miu'ht  have  been  infiuenced  by  certain  neces- 
sary conditions  during  the  first  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  conditions  were  afterwards  removed 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  natural  functions. 
And  again  it  is  not  cei'tain  that  the  language  of 
Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  created  on 
the  fourth  day.  It  vvty  mean  that  then  on'y  did 
that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 

VS'^ith  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  re;isonable  doubt 
»;an  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six 
periods,  without  defining  what  the  leiigth  of  those 
periods  is.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  Divine 
rest  was  literally  a  rest  of  24  hours.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There 
has  been  no  creaiivn  since  the  creation  of  man. 
This  is  what  Genesis  teaches,  and  this  geology  con- 
6rms.  But  God,  after  six  periods  of  creative  ac- 
tivity, entered  into  that  Sabbath  in  which  his 
work  has  been  not  a  work  of  Creation  but  of  Re- 
demption." 

No  attempt,  however,  which  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  identify  these  six  periods  with  correspond- 
ing geological  epochs  can  be  pronounced  satisfac- 
tory.* On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  is  possible.*-' 
What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconcilia- 
tion is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of  phraseology  con- 
cernuig  physical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  limited 
range  of  infonnation  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  faculties 
rightly  used  could  put  us  in  possession.  And  we 
have  no  business,  tlierefore,  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language  in  the  description  of  physical 
phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  the  firmament  God  divided  the 
waters  which  were  above  from  those  which  were 
beneath,  we  admit  the  fact  without  admitting  the 
implied  explanation.  The  Hebrew  supposed  that 
there  existed  vast  reservoirs  above  him  correspond- 
ing to  the  "waters  under  the  earth."  We  know 
that  by  certain  natural  processes  the  rain  descends 
from  the  clouds.  But  the  J'nct  remains  the  same 
that  there  are  waters  above  as  well  as  below. 

Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  more 
light  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  modern  discoveries  are  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  jMosaic 
cosmogony.  That  the  world  was  created  in  six 
periods,  that  creation  was  by  a  law  of  gradual  ad- 


«  Hence  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argument,  very 
generally  misuuder.«too(l,  in  John  v.  17. 

''  One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  is  by  the  late 
ITugh  Miller,  in  his  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.  No  )nan 
«ad  a  better  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  a  profound 
geologist  and  as  a  sincere  Christian.  And  it  is  impos- 
lible  not  to  admire  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  with 
which  he  attempts  to  recoacile  the  story  of  Genesis 
with  the  story  of  the  rocks.  But  his  argument  is  far 
from  convincing.  And  he  only  attempts  to  reconcile 
ihree  of  the  Mosaic  days  with  the  three  great  periods 
>f  geology.  Another  writer,  Mr.  M"Cau8land  who 
Kia  adoDtnd  his  view,  and  tried  to  «xtend  it  to  the  .«>  ! 
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vauce  beginning  with  inorganic  matter,  anil  thea 
advancing  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  high- 
est, that  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  tha 
earth  no  new  species  have  come  into  being;  these 
are  statements  not  only  not  disproved,  but  the  two 
last  of  them,  at  least,  amply  confirmed  by  geolog- 
ical research.'' 

(2.)  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge,  very  similar 
I'emarks  apply.  AH  nations  have  their  own  version 
of  these  facts,  colored  by  local  circumstances  and 
embellished  according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic 
spirit  of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  ha'? 
taken  root.  But  if  there  be  any  one  original  source 
of  these  traditions,  any  root  from  which  they  di- 
verged, we  cannot  doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The 
earliest  record  of  these  momentous  facts  is  that 
preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot  doubt  this, 
because  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  And  this  simplicity  is  an  argument 
at  once  in  favor  of  the  greater  antiquity  and  also 
of  the  greater  truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  traditions  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge, 
should  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  And 
it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  version 
of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  religious  as- 
pect is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  true. 

Opinions  have  diflfered  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.  to  be  a  liter&i 
statement  of  facts,  or  whether,  with  many  exposi- 
tors since  the  time  of  Philo,  we  should  regard  it  as 
an  allegory,  framed  in  childlike  words  as  befitted 
the  childhood  of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  us  a 
deeper  spiritual  tnith.  But  in  the  latter  case  we 
ought  not  to  deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither 
should  we  overlook  the  very  important  bearing 
which  this  naiTative  has  on  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  world  and  (if  Israel.  De- 
litzsch  well  says,  "  The  story  of  the  Fall,  like  that 
of  the  Creation,  has  wandered  over  the  world. 
Heathen  nations  have  transplanted  and  mixed  it 
up  with  their  geography,  their  history,  their  my- 
thology, although  it  has  never  so  completely  changed 
form  and  color  and  spirit,  that  you  cannot  recog- 
nize it.  Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it  preserves 
the  character  of  a  universal,  human,  world-wide 
fact :  and  the  groans  of  Creation,  the  Redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every  man, 
conspire  in  their  testimony  to  the  most  literal  truth 
of  the  narrative." 

The  universality  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  facts  cf 
geology.  But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend 
for  a  universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himself, 
it  is  true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was 


days,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  geological  question. 

c  As  Professor  Powell  does,  in  his  Order  of  Nature. 

d  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  trilobite  which 
is  discovered  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks  is  not  th« 
lowest  type  of  organic  being :  but  lower  forms  may 
have  perished  without  leaving  traces  behind  them. 
And  if  not,  manifestly  in  such  a  narrative  as  that  of 
Genesis  we  ought  not  to  expect  minute  accuracy  :  ic 
the  main  it  is  certainly  true  that,  as  we  advance  fron 
the  lower  to  the  higher  strata,  we  find  a  correi^pondiDf 
advance  in  organic  deposits 
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3nly  t)ecause  it  covere<l  what  was  then  the  known 
world :  there  can  lie  no  iloiilit  tliat  it  did  extend  to 
all  that  i)art  of  tlie  worM  which  tens  then  iiihiibiled: 
and  tliis  is  enou;;h,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the 
terms  of  tlie  narrative,  and  on  the  otlier,  tlie  geo- 
iogical  difficulty,  as  well  as  otlier  difficulties  concern- 
ing the  ark  and  the  innnher  of  animals,  disappear 
witli  this  interpretation.      [See  XoAii.J 

(S.)  ^\'hen  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in 
tlie  narrative,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  wc  find  it  in 
many  of  the  most  im[)ortant  particulars  ahundantly 
corroborated. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  tlie  story  of  the  confusion  of  toni;ues  and 
the  subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  the 
reading  of  a  cylindei  recently  discovered  at  Bir$ 
Niniriid"  may  be  trusted,  there  is  independent  e\i- 
dence  corroborati\e  of  the  Biblical  account.  Hut 
at  any  rate  the  other  versions  of  this  event  are  far 
less  probable  (see  these  in  Joseph.  Anivj.  i.  4,  §  .^ ; 
Euseb.  Prxp.  Ev.  i.x.  14).  The  later  myths  con- 
cerning the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods  are 
apparently  based  upon  this  story,  or  rather  upon 
perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  inipossil)le  to 
suppose,  as  Kalisch  does  {Genesis,  p.  31.'5),  that 
"the  Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend 
into  a  medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important 
problem."  There  is  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  ^ny  such  design.  The  legend  is  a  perversion  of 
the  history,  not  the  history  a  comment  upon  tlie 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bona 
fuk  historical  character  of  tlie  earlier  portion  of 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological 
catalogue  contained  in  chap.  x.  Knobel,  who  has 
devote<l  a  volume  '>  to  the  elucidation  of  this  docu- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  witli 
his  theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  rentateuch,  he  as- 
signs to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200 
and  1000  u.  c. 

(4.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  this  dispersion, 
that  all  languages  had  one  origin,  philological  re- 
Bearch  has  not  as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to 
lead  to  any  very  certain  result.  Many  of  the 
greiitest  philologists  '^  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-l'>uropean  and  tlie  Semitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not 
to  mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.  And  the  most  that  has 
l>ecn  effected  is  a  classification  of  hmguages  in  three 
great  families.  This  classification,  however,  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  tiireefold  division  of  the 
race  in  Sheni,  I  lam,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis 
tells  us. 

(o.)  Anotlier  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  been 
ibiind.antly  confirmed  by  recent  investigations.  For 
the  full  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
I'ricliard's  J'hi/sicnl  IlisUn-y  of  Munkiml,  in  which 
the  siiliject  is  discussed  with  great  care  and  ability. 

((i.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been 
»id,  to  notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile 
critics  at  every  step  as  we  advance.     Hut  it  may  Iw 


o  An  given  by  M.  Oppert  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Utcnituro. 

'-   Di'  Tulk'rtnftI  iltr  G-nrsit. 

<•  K»  Bopp,  liepslun,  Burnouf,  &c.  See  Hcnaii 
Hiti  >irt  lirs  Lniigiif  S^mitu/uts,  1.  v.  c.  2,  8. 
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well  to  refer  to  one  more  instance  in  which  m» 
jiicion  has  been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  uar- 
rative.  Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct 
portions  of  the  book,  which  in  their  main  feature* 
no  doubt  present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  another 
See  xii.  10-20,  xx.,  xxvi.  1-11.  These,  it  is  said 
besides  containing  certain  improbabilities  of  state- 
ment, are  clearly  only  three  difl^erent  versions  ot 
the  same  story. 

It  is  of  course  pogsiblc  that  these  are  only  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  same  story.  15ut  is  it  psycho- 
logically so  very  ini])rol.)able  that  the  same  incident 
should  happen  three  times  in  almost  the  same  man- 
ner? All  men  repeat  themselves,  and  even  repeat 
their  mistakes.  And  the  repetition  of  circumstances 
over  which  a  man  has  no  control,  is  sometimes  aa 
astonishing  as  the  repetition  of  actions  which  he 
can  control.  Was  not  the  st;ite  of  society  in  those 
days  such  as  to  render  it  no  way  improbable  that 
Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and  Abimelech  on  another, 
should  have  acted  in  the  same  selfish  and  arbitrary 
manner?  Abraham  too  mii/ht  have  been  guilty 
twice  of  the  same  sinful  cowardice;  and  Isaac 
might,  in'  similar  circumstances,  ha\e  copied  his 
father's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  To  say,  aa 
the  most  recent  ex|)ositor  of  this  book  has  done, 
that  the  object  of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to  repre- 
sent an  idea,  such  as  "  the  .sanctit)  of  matrimony," 
that  "  in  his  hands,  the  facts  are  subordinated  to 
ideas,"  etc.,  is  to  cut  up  by  the  very  roots  the  histor- 
ical character  of  the  l)Ook.  The  mythical  theory  is 
preferable  to  this;  for  that  leaves  a  substratum  of 
fact,  however  it  may  ha\e  been  embellished  or  per- 
haps disfigured  by  tradition.-' 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  about  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  must 
have  tieen  05  years  old,  ai:d  the  freshness  of  her 
beauty,  therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In 
reply  it  has  been  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  127,  she  was  only  then  in  middle  life:  that 
consequently  she  would  ha\e  been  at  05  what  a 
woman  of  modern  luirope  would  be  at  35  or  40, 
an  age  at  which  personal  attractions  are  not  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

Hut  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
of  the  writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  as  these. 
The  positive  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favor  of 
his  credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  Hocks 
and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  liospitaUty  to 
strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  Maclipelah  for  a  burial-place,  —  we  feel  at 
once  that  these  are  no  inventions  of  a  later  writer 
in  more  civilized  times.  So  again,  what  can  be 
more  life-like,  more  touchingly  beautiful,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  tlie  meeting  of  .Vbra- 
liain's  servant  with  Kclickah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Hacliel  at  the  well  of  llaran?  There  is  a  fidelity 
in  the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that 
we  are  readin;;  liist<iry,  not  faiile.  Or  can  anything 
more  completely  trans|Hirt  us  into  patriarclial  times 
than  the  battle  of  the  kinirs  and  the  interview  be- 
tween .\bniliaiii  and  .Melchisedec?  The  very  open- 
ini;  of  the  story,  "  In  the  days  of  Amra|)hel,"  et«" 
reads  like   the  work  of  some  old  chronicler  who 

<*  If  the  view  of  Delitwch  U  correct,  that  xll.  lO-W 

Is  .k'hovlstic  ;  xx.,  Kloliistlc  (willi  n  Jehovistic  adtU- 
timi,  vcr.  IH);  xxvi.  1-13,  .leliovistic.  but  tjiken  fron 
written  (IcK'Uim-Mt-s,  ttiis  umy  to  nome  lu  nds  ezplmlf 
the  repetition  of  tlie  story. 
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llvsd  not  far  from  the  time  of  which  he  spealo.  , 
The  archaic  forms  of  names  of  places,  Hela  for 
Zoar;  Chatzatzou  Tamarfor  En-gedi ;  Emek  Sha- 
Teh  for  the  King's  Vale;  the  Vale  of  Sid  Jim  as 
descriptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards  the 
Dead  Sea;  the  expression  "  Abrani  the  Hebrew;" 
are  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
narrative.  So  also  are  the  names  of  tlie  ditferent 
tribes  who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan; 
the  Kephaini,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  hut  a  weak  renniant  left  (Josh.  xiii. 
12),  and  the  Susini,  Emim,  Choriin,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  ii.  10, 
12).  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  Abraham's  "arming  his  trained  servants"  (xiv. 
14)  —  a  phrase  which  occurs  nowhere  else  —  and 
above  all  the  character  and  position  of  ^lelchisedec. 
"  Simple,  calm,  great,  comes  and  goes  the  priest- 
king  of  the  divine  history."  The  representations 
of  the  Greek  poets,  says  Creuzer  {Symb.  iv.  378), 
fall  very  far  short  of  this.  And  as  Hiivernick 
justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  be  no  theocratic 
invention ;  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  piiestly 
offices  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  tlie  theo- 
cracy. Lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God, 
"  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  occurs  also  in  the  I'hoenician  religions,  but 
not  amongst  the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those 
slight  but  accurate  touches  which  at  once  distin- 
guishes the  Iiistorian  from  the  fabulist. 

Passing  on  to  a  later  portion  of  the  book  we  find 
the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred 
of  shepherds;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court 
(who,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct 
caste);  the  existence  of  caste;  the  importance  of 
the  priesthood ;  the  means  by  whicli  the  land 
which  had  once  belonged  to  free  proprietors  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  king;  the  fact  that  even  at 
that  eariy  time  a  settled  trade  existed  between 
Egypt  and  other  countries,  are  all  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  or  by  later  writers.  So  again  Joseph's 
priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the  body- 
guard of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  and  embalming 
(though  spoken  of  only  incidentally)  are  spoken  of 
with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  historian. 

E.  Author  and  date  of'  coinposlilon.  —  It  will  be 
Been,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  book 
of  Genesis,  though  containing  different  documents, 
owes  its  existing  form  to  the  labor  of  a  single 
author,  who  has  digested  and  incorporated  the 
materials  he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  A  modern 
(vriter  on  history,  in  the  same  way,  might  some- 
times transcribe  passages  from  ancient  chronicles, 
sometimes  place  different  accounts  together,  some- 
times again  give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  older 
document,  neglecting  its  form. 

But  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or 
ditor  wus.  This  question  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
cussed apart  from  the  general  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
therefore  reserve  this  subject  for  anotlier  article. 
[Pentateuch.]  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  The  older  works  on  Genesis,  and  some  of  the 
Aier,  are  mentio!ied  at  the  close  of  the  article  Pen- 
TArEUCir.  The  principal  later  works  on  Genesis 
»re  the  following :  Schumann,  Genesis,  1829;  Tiele, 
Oris  erste  Bach  Mose's,  1836 ;  Tuch,  Die  Genesis, 
IBdS;  Drechsler,   Die  Finheit  urul  yEcktkeit  der 
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Genesis,  1838;  Hengstenberg,  Die  Biicher  Mose'i 
uiwl  ^gypten,  1841,  trans.  Ijy  R.  D.  C.  Robbius 
Kgypi  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  Andover,  1843 
Baumgarten,  Theolog.  Commentni'  zum  Penta- 
teuch, 1843;  Schroder,  Das  erste  Buck  Muse,  1844; 
De  Sola  and  Lindenthal,  Ileb.  Scriptures  with  Neut 
Translation  and  Notes,  1844;  Knobel,  Die  Volker- 
taftl  der  Genesis,  1850;  Keil,  Uber  Gen.  vi.  1-4 
(in  ZeitschnJ't  J'iir  luth.  Theol.  u.  Kirclie,  1855); 
Kalisch,  Hist,  and,  Grit.  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Test.,  Exodus,  Genesis,  Leviticus,  1355-1867; 
Wright,  The  Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  revised 
text,  etc.,  1859;  Reinke,  Die  Schopfung  der  Welt, 
1859 ;  Knobel,  Die  Genesis  erklart  (Lief.  xi.  of  the 
Kurzgef.  exeget.  Handbuch),  2te  Aufl.  1860;  Au- 
berlen.  Die  gollliche  Offenbarung,  1861  (the  por- 
tion relating  to  the  first  eleven  chapters  trans,  in 
the  Bibl.  Sacra,  1865,  pp.  395-439);  Delitzsch. 
Comm.  iiber  die  Genesis,  3te  Ausg.  1860 ;  Murphy 
Critical  and  Exegelical  Commentary,  with  a  net) 
translation,  Genesis,  1863,  Exodus,  1866 ;  Biitteher, 
Xeue  exeget.-krit.  jEhrenlese,  Abth.  i.  1863; 
Lange,  Die  Genesis,  1864  (Amer.  ed.  by  Prof.  Tay- 
ler  Lewis,  in  press,  1867);  Bosizio,  Das  Hexaeme- 
ron  und  die  Geologie,  1865;  Schultz,  Die  Schop- 
fungsgeschichte  nach  Naturwissensschift  und 
Bibel,  1865;  KeU  (in  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Bibl. 
Comm.),  Genesis  und  Exodus,  2te  Aufl.  1866; 
Quarry,  Genesis  and  its  Authorship,  1866;  Hirsch, 
Die  Genesis  iibersetzt  und  erlciutert,  1807 ;  Conant, 
The  Book  of  Genesis,  revised  English  version,  with 
explanatory  and  philological  notes  (in  press,  1867). 

T.  J.  C. 

GENNE'SAR,  THE   WATER   OP   (tJ 

uSoip  Tevvr)(Tap;  [Alex.  Sin.ca  tov  V.\  Sin.l  rov 
Teuv-qaai ;]  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  7,  to  v^aTO.  t4 
reyyria-dpa  \ey.  •  Aqua  Genesar),  1  Mace.  xi.  67. 
[Gexnesauet.] 
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vr]aaper'.  terra  Genesv,  terra  Genes-(retli).  After 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  crossed  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  and 
came  to  the  other  side,  at  a  place  which  is  called 
"the  land  of  Gennesaret"  (Matt.  xiv.  34;  Mark 
vi.  53).  It  is  generally  believed  tliat  this  term 
was  applied  to  the  fertile  crescent-shaped  plain  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  extending  from  Khan 
Minyeh  on  the  north  to  tlie  steep  hill  behind  Mgdei 
on  the  south,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Ghuweir, 
"  the  little  Ghor."  The  description  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  would  apply  admirably 
to  this  plain.  He  says  that  along  the  lake  of  Gen 
nesaret  there  extends  a  region  of  the  same  name, 
of  marvelous  nature  and  beauty.  The  soil  was  so 
rich  that  every  plant  flourished,  and  tlie  air  so 
temperate  that  trees  of  the  most  opposite  natures 
grew  side  by  side.  The  hardy  walnut,  which  de- 
lighted in  cold,  grew  there  luxuriantly;  there  were 
the  palm-trees  that  were  nourished  by  heat,  and 
fig-trees  and  olives  beside  them,  that  required  a 
more  temperate  climate.  Grapes  and  figs  were 
found  during  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  plain 
was  watered  by  a  most  excellent  spring  called  by 
the  natives  Caphaniaum,  which  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  a  fish  was 
found  there  closely  resembling  the  coracinus  of  the 
lake  of  Alexandria.  The  length  of  the  plain  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  was  thirty  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  twenty.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
coloring  given  by  the  historian  to  his  description, 
and  for  the  neglected  condition  of  el- Ghuwar  at 
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the  present  day,  there  are  still  left  sufficient  pointM 
af  reseiiiMance  between  tlie  two  to  justil'y  tlieir 
being  identified.  The  dimensions  given  by  .losephus 
are  sutKciently  correct,  tliougli,  as  Dr.  Tlionison 
reniari^s  {Lund  and  Book;  p.  ii48),  the  plain  "is  a 
little  longer  tiian  tiiirty,  and  not  quite  twenty  fur- 
longs in  breadth."  Mr.  Porter  {llniulb.  p.  4-2U) 
gives  tlie  lengtii  as  three  miles,  and  the  greiitest 
breadth  xs  about  one  mile."  It  ap[)ears  tliat  I'ro- 
fessor  SUuiley  eitiier  assigns  to  "  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesaret"  a  wider  signification,  or  liis  description 
of  its  extent  must  be  inaccurate;  for,  after  calUng 
attention  to  the  tropical  vegetation  and  climate  of 
the  western  shores  of  the  Like,  he  says :  "  This 
fertility  .  .  .  re:iches  its  highest  pitcli  in  the  one 
spot  on  the  western  shore  where  tiie  mountains, 
suddenly  receding  inland,  lea\e  a  level  plain  of  fi\e 
miles  wide,  and  six  O''  seven  miles  long.  This  plain 
is  'the  land  of  Gennesareth '  "  (>S'.  if  /'.  p.  374). 
Still  his  description  goes  far  to  confirm  in  other 
respects  the  almost  exaggerated  language  in  which 
Josephus  depicts  the  prodigality  of  nature  in  this 
regi:n.  "  Xo  less  than  four  springs  [Kiur  forth 
their  almost  full-grown  rivers  througji  the  plain ; 
the  richness  of  the  soil  displays  itself  in  magnificent 
corn-fields;  whilst  along  the  shore  rises  a  thick 
jungle  of  thoni  and  oleander,  abounding  in  birds  of 
brilliant  colors  and  various  forms."  IJurckhardt 
tells  us  that  even  now  the  pastures  of  Khun  Miiiyth 
are  proverbial  for  their  richness  {Syrid^  p.  319. 

In  the  Jouni'd  (if  Classiad  and  Sncrtd  Philoloyy 
(ii.  290—108)  Mr.  Thrupp  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  land  of  Gennesaret  was  not  cl-Ghwceir, 
but  the  fertile  plain  e/-  liniilinh  on  the  northeastern 
side  of  tlie  lake.  The  dimensions  of  this  plain  and 
the  character  of  its  soil  and  productions  correspond 
go  far  with  the  description  given  by  .losephus  of 
the  land  of  Gennesaret  as  to  afford  r«isonaUe 
ground  for  such  an  identification.  But  it  appears 
from  an  examination  of  the  narrative  in  the  Gos- 
pels, that,  for  other  reasons,  the  plain  el-Batiladi  is 
not  the  land  of  (iennesaret,  but  more  probably  the 
scene  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand. 
After  (k'livering  tlie  paral)le  of  the  Sower,  our  l^rd 
and  his  disciples  left  Capernaum,  near  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  parable,  and  went  to  Nazareth  ' 
(Matt.  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1).  It  was  while  he  was  ! 
here,  apparently,  that  the  news  was  brought  him  l>y  I 
the  Apostles  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  xiv.  13;  Mark  vi.  30).  He  wa.s  still,  at  any 
rate,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberi.xs. ! 
On  hearing  the  intelUgence  "  he  departed  thence 
by  ship  into  a  desert  place  apart"  (Matt.  xiv.  13: 
Mark  vi.  32).  the  "desert  place"  being  the  scene 
if  the  miraculous  feeding  of  tlie  five  thousand,  and 
'  belonging  to  the  city  cidled  liethsaida  "  (Luke  ix. 
10).  at.  John  (vi.  1)  begins  his  account  of  the 
Diiracle  by  saying  that  "  Jesu"  went  ovtr  the  sea 
of  Galilee  "  —  an  expression  whicli  he  could  not 
have  usetl  had  the  scene  of  the  miracle  lain  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  a»  Mr.  Tliriip|(  siip]«)se.s, 
at  tl-(lliiiin ir.  It  seems  much  nmrc  probable  that 
it  was  on  the  eastern  or  northeastern  si<le  .Alter 
Jie  miracle  .lesus  sent  his  disciples  in  the  boat  to 
the  other  side  (Matt  xiv.  22),  towards  Bethsaida 
(Mark  \i.  4.5),  in  order  to  go  to  Cajjernaum  (.lohn  i 
tL  17),  where  he  is  found  next  day  by  the  multi-| 

a  •Tlilt    la   also    Ur.   Kohiiison'n    estinmto   (P/i.'/v 
Oao^.  ],  TH|.  H.' 

b  *  Yet  a  few  otUers  also  (se«  e.  g.  Wilson's  Lands 
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1  lilies  whom  he  had  fed  (John  vi.  24.  2.5).  T^r 
boat  came  to  shore  in  the  land  of  GonnesarBt  It 
seems,  therefore,  perfectly  clear,  whatever  l>e  the 
actual  positions  of  Capernaum  and  the  ecene  of  the 
miracle,  that  they  were  on  oj/pogile  sides  of  the 
lake,  and  that  Caijernaum  and  the  land  of  (ii-nues 
aret  were  close  together  on  the  naiiie  side. 

Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  lainl  <if  Gen- 
nesaret, or  <7-07(M«-e(/-,  by  the  probability  that  its 
scenery  suggested  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  It  is 
admirably  described  by  Professor  SUinley.  "  There 
was  the  undulating  corn-field  descending  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  was  the  trodden  pathway 
running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no  fence  or 
hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  falling  here  and 
there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  ujwn  it;  itself  h.-ird 
with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule  acd 
human  feet.  There  was  the  '  good  '  rich  soil,  which 
distinguishes  the  whole  of  that  plain  and  its  neigh- 
borhood from  the  bare  hills  elsewhere  descending 
into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
niption,  produces  one  vast  ma.ss  of  corn.  There 
was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hillside  protruding 
here  and  there  through  the  corn-fields,  as  elsewhere 
through  the  grassy  slopes,  'i'here  were  the  large 
bushes  of  thorn  —  the  '  Nabk,'  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  sa}s  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven 
—  springing  up,  like  the  fruit-trees  of  the  more  in- 
land parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving  wheat " 
(S.  .J-  /'.  p.  42(i).  W.  A.  W. 

*  The  interest  of  this  plain  arises  especially  from 
its  connection  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  I>ord. 
Ebrard  discusses  anew  the  question  whether  Caper- 
naum wa-s  situated  here  or  not,  in  the  Tlieol.  Sttt- 
dieu  und  KrUiktn  for  1807,  pp.  72.3-741.  He  admits 
that  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  {Kat^apvaovfx)  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  is  no  doubt 
the  Pound  Fountain  {' Ain  Miidiniwarnli)  near  the 
south  end  of  the  plain,  but  maintains  that  the  city 
of  Capemaum  itself,  which  he  identifies  with  the 
Kfipapyd/jiri  of  Josephus  (  Vil.  72),  was  at  Tell  Hunt, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  beyond  the  plain. 
He  replies  very  jK'rtinently  to  Dr.  Pobinson's  ob- 
jections to  regarding  the  Pound  Tountain  as  the 
one  intended  by  the  Jewish  historian.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  this  concession  as  to  the  situation  of 
the  fountain  of  Capernaum  has  been  sup|K)sed  by 
most  writers  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  toMm 
of  (.'apernaum ;  ''  for  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
fountain  and  a  town,  both  known  by  the  same  com- 
mon name,  would  be  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other.  Ebrard  lajs  special  stress  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ancient  name  as  still  heard  in  Uiim, 
and  also  on  the  fact  that  important  ruins  are  found 
at  Ttll  J/i'im,  which  aie  not  found  at  'Ain  Miidntt- 
wnrtdi.  These  are  points  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  urges  also  that  .losepiius,  in  speaking  of  the 
fountain  (Katpapfaoi'ifx)  as  ".so  called  by  the  jieople 
of  that  region,"  means  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  rightly  so  called.  It  is  not  a  ne<;es.s.ary  in.'er- 
ence,  for  .loseiihus  miyht  very  natundly  express 
himself  in  that  manner  because  he  w:us  writing  in 
a  distant  land  for  foreign  readers.  The  article, 
aside  from  its  more  direct  object,  is  valuable  for  the 
incidental  information  which  it  furnishes  respecting 
the  topography  of  the  westeru  shore  of  the  lake. 
[See  Capku.naum,  Amer.  ed.]  U. 

of  the  Bible,  II.  139  (T)  Uiive  thrown  out  this  Mea  of  I 
■epiimtioa  of  the  fouuUUa  and  the  town  fn-m  Mnb 
Other.  "• 
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